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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  Dictionaet  of  Daily  Wants  may  be  said  to  have 
done  for  matters  of  Practical  Utility  in  Domestic  Affairs,  Avbat 
the  great  naturalist,  Linnasus,  did  for  the  science  of  Botany — 
it  has  brought  the  thousands  of  useful  items  scattered  in 
disorder  through  an  unlimited  number  of  channels,  into  one 
■ Arrangement  and  System,  by  which  they  may  be  easily  found 
and  applied, 

[ 

We  assure  those  to  whom  this  Dictionary  may  become  a 
■ Household  Book,  that  it  has  been  compiled  with  the  greatest 
care — that  every  line  has  been  attentively  considered  before 
! ^ being  suffered  to  pass  through  the  press — that  the  Medical 
I Articles,  and  those  relating  to  Law,  have  been  written  by  pro- 
fessional gentlemen  not  only  qualified  to  wi'ite,  but  experienced 
by  practice  in  their  avocations  ; and  that,  in  the  composition 

iof  the  Dictionary,  many  talents  have  been  employed,  and 
many  friendly  hands  engaged. 

The  Dictionary  has  already  found  a very  large  sale — no 
le*ss  than  fifty  thousand  copies  of  the  complete  Work  having 
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been  issued.  The  Dictionary  op  Useful  Knowledge  (a 
companion  Work),  forming  a Book  of  Reference  upon  all  matters 
of  History,  Geography,  Science,  Natural  History,  Statistics,  &c., 
is  now  in  progress,  and  is  well  worthy  to  stand  by  the  side  of ' 
the  Dictionary  op  Daily-  Wants  : thus,  the  two  Dictionaries 
form  a com'platQ  and  invaluable  Encyclopcedia,  embracing  all 
subjects  of  interest  and  oj  practical  utility. 

In  compiling  the  Dictionary  op  Daily  Wants,  the  Editors 
have  availed  themselves  of  works  by  the  most  eminent  authorities 
in  various  departments.  A List  of  these  authorities  is  appended, , 
and  the  grateful  acknowledgments  of  the  Editors  are  hereby  • 
tendered  to  the  Authors  of  the  Books  enumerated. 


London:  December,  1860. 
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ABATEMENT  in  commerce  is  a deduction 
made  in  the  price  of  S'oods  citlier  in  con- 
sideration of  tile  payment  of  prompt  cash, 
or  on  account  of  tlie  deterioration  of  value 
which  the  mercliandise  may  from  a variety 
of  causes  have  undergone.  In  many  branches 
of  commerce,  especially  when  the  articles  are 
of  more  than  ordinary  value,  it  is  customary 
for  the  seller  to  take  less  than  he  asks,  be- 
cause he  anticipates  that  the  buyer  will  bid 
him  less.  Wlien  extensive  purchases  are 
made  this  should  be  remembered  and  acted 
upon. 

ABBREVIATIONS  are  made  use  of  in 
writing  for  the  purpose  of  saving  of  time 
and  trouble.  In  composition,  or  epistolary 
corre.spondence,  the  abbreviation  of  words 
oi'  ordinary  import  is  both  inelegant  and 
unnecessary,  such  as  the  use  of  the  words 
“can’t,”  “shouldn’t,”  mu.stn’t,”  for  cannot, 
should  not,  and  must  not,  which,  with  many 
otlier  words  of  a similar  nature,  sliould  in- 
variably be  written  in  full.  It  is  justly  con- 
sidered an  im])ropriety  to  use  such  abbre- 
viations as  the  following  in  correspondence  : 

Remember  me  to  Jins.  B.,”  “Hoping  that 
Mrs.  B.  and  yourself  are  (^uite  well,”  &c.  In 
<lcnoting  the  titles  and  distinctions  of  per- 
sons, however,  abbreviations  are  sanctioned 
by  custom,  and  tlierefore  allowable.  'The 
following  list  includes  some  of  the  most 
important  of  these  abbreviations,  witli  their 
explanations : — 

A. R.A.,  Associate  of  the  Royal  Academy. 

B. A.,  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Bart.,  Baronet. 

B.C.L.,  Bachelor  of  Civil  Law. 

B. D.,  Bachelor  of  Divinity. 

Captn.,  Captain. 

C. B.,  Companion  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath. 

C. M.G.,  Companion  of  the  Order  of  St. 

Micliael  ami  St.  George 

Col.,  Colonel. 

D. C.L.,  Doctor  of  Civil  Law. 

D.D.,  Doctor  of  Divinity. 

1 


Dr.,  Doctor. 

Esqr.,  Esquire. 

E. A.S.,  Fellow  of  the  Antiquarian  Society. 

F. H.S.,  Fellow  of  the  Horticultural  Society. 

F.L.S.,  Fellow  of  the  Linnaeau  Society. 
F.R.S.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 

F. S.-\.,  Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Arts. 

G. C.B.,  Knight  of  the  Grand  Cross  of  the 
Bath. 

G.C.H.,  Knight  of  the  Grand  Cross  of  the 
Royal  Hanoverian  Guelphic  Order. 

G. C.M.G.,  Knight  of  the  Grand  Cross  of 
I the  Order  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George. 

H. E.I.C.,  Honourable  East  India  Com- 
pany. 

H.M.S.,  Her  Majesty’s  Ship;  with  the 
prefix  “on,”  Her  Majesty’s  Service. 
K.C.,  Knight  of  the  Crescent. 

K.C.B.,  Knight  Commander  of  the  Order 
of  the  Batli. 

K.C.H.,  Knight  Commander  of  the  Royal 
Hanoverian  Guelphic  Order. 

K.C.M.G.,  Knight  Commander  of  tiie 
Order  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George. 
K.G.,  Kuiglit  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter. 
K.H.,  Knight  of  Hanover. 

K.P.,  Knight  of  the  Order  of  St.  Patrick. 
K.T..  Knight  of  the  Order  of  the  'Thistle. 
Kt.,  Knight. 

Lieut.,  Lieutenant. 

LL.D.,  Doctor  of  Laws. 

M.A.,  Master  of  Arts. 

M.D.,  Doctor  of  Medicine. 

M.P.,  Member  of  Parliament. 

M.R.C.S.,  Member  ol  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons ; the  addition  of  E.  implies  of 
Edinburgh. 

M.R.I.A.,  Member  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy. 

Jins.  D.,  Doctor  of  Music. 

Ph.  D..  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

Prof.,  Pi'ofessor. 

R.A.,  Royal  Academician. 
li.N.,  Royal  Navy. 

Kt.  Hon.,  Right  II OL'Curtble. 
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The  IbJlowiiig  miscellaneous  abbreviations 
are  also  universally  used  : — 

& Co.,  and  Company. 

A.D.,  The  year  of  our  Lord. 

A.  II.,  Before  noon. 

B. C.,  Bel'ore  Christ. 

Cr.,  Creditor. 

Do.,  or  ditto,  or  ”,  As  before. 

Dr.,  Debtor. 

i.  e..  That  is  to  say. 

Inst.,  Tlie  present  month. 

£.  s.  il..  Bounds,  shillings,  and  pence. 

lUS.,  Manuscript;  MSti.,  Manuscripts. 

N.  B.,  Observe. 

Kem.  Con.,  tVithout  contradiction. 

B.il.,  Al'ternoon. 

I’l  O.  Tern.,  Temporarily. 

B.S.,  Postscript. 

Ult.,  The  last  month. 

U.  S.,  United  States. 

Viz.,  Namely. 

Xmas,  Christmas. 

Cwt  qr.  lb.  oz..  Hundredweight,  quarter, 
pound,  and  ounce. 

4to.,  Quarto,  folded  into  four. 

Svo.,  ('ctavo,  folded  into  eight. 

izmo..  Duodecimo,  folded  into  twelve,  &c. 

abdomen,  the  lower  part  of  the  body, 
extending  longitudinally  from  the  cavity  or 
hollow  usually  called  the  pit  of  the  stomach 
to  the  lower  part  or  trunk.  The  intestines  of  i 
the  abdomen  are  liable  to  a variety  of  diseases, 
the  most  formidable  of  which  is  inflamma- 
tion. Many  internal  injuries  of  the  abdomen 
are  caused  by  continual  external  pressure,  to 
obviate  which  all  articles  of  clothing  which 
come  in  contact  with  this  part  of  the  body 
sliould  be  made  to  fit  loosely,  and  with  an 
equal  weight  upon  the  whole  surface. 

ABBKUATTON  ok  mind.— a form  of 
disordered  intellect  and  incipient  in.sanity, 
,vhich  fluctuates  according  to  circumstances. 
This  affliction  is  the  result  of  a variety  of 
causes,  but  frequently  arises  from  excessive 
-application  to  sedentary  occupations,  and 
an  undue  exercise  of  the  mental  faculties  in 
any  one  direction.  The  remedy  for  this  de- 
rangement is  moral  rather  than  physical. 
A certain  regimen  should  be  scrupulously 
observed ; all  mental  employment  abstained 
from ; while  cliange  of  scene,  cheerful  con- 
versation, and  liarmless  amusement  may 
"emsi-ally  be  adopted  with  success. 

ABLUTION.  — The  frequent  aflu.sion  of 
the  surface  of  the  body  is  not  only  necessary 
to  cle.anliness  and  comfort,  but  is  also  es- 
sential to  the  preservation  of  health.  The 
explanation  of  this  is,  that  the  pore.s  of 
the  skin  act  as  agents  for  removing  from 
the  body  useless  and  superfluous  matter, 
■vliich  is  constantly  being  generatO(i,  and 
which,  in  the  form  of  minute  scales,  is  de- 
posited upon  the  outer  portion  or  cuticle  of 
the  skin.  If  this  refuse  is  sutfered  to  ac- 
cumulate and  remain,  it  forms  in  the  process 
of  time  a thick  hard  crust,  which  obstructs 
the  pores  of  the  skin,  and  inipedes  their 
functions.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the 
internal  organs  of  the  body,  being  deprived 
of  the  iisai-tniico  and  vital  energy  rendered 
by  the  pores,  become  by  this  means  enfeebled 
in  their  operalinea,  and  Imhitnally  debili- 
lal'.d  and  deranged.  To  obviate  liiese  evil 


effects,  it  is  necessary  that  the  whole  snrfact 
of  the  body  should  be  daily  subjected  to  an 
ablution  of  cold  water,  or,  where  this  may 
be  impracticable,  to  friction  with  a damp 
cloth. 

ABR.VSION  is  the  violent  removal  of  the 
outer  skin  in  any  part  of  the  body,  such  a.s 
may  be  caused  by  a fall  or  a blow.  The  best . 
remedy  is  court  plaster  or  goldbeater's  skin, 
or  linen  bandages  spread  with  spermaceti , 
ointment.  Common  adhesive  plaster  should 
never  he  applied  in  these  cases,  because  it  irri- 
tates instead  of  healing. 

ABSCE.SS.— A collection  of  pus  or  matter  • 
deposited  in  a cavity,  occasioned  by  inflam- 
mation. The  mode  of  treatment  for  the 
cure  of  abscess  is,  to  promote  suppuration  . 
rather  than  retard  it;  this  is  ell'ected  by 
warm  fomentations,  and  poultices  of  breail . 
and  water  or  linseed  meal.  If  the  sujipu- 
ration  proceeds  slowly  it  may  be  hastened  ; 
by  opening  with  a lancet,  and  after  the  dis- 
charge of  matter,  the  poultices  may  be  con- 
tinued until  all  tenderness  has  left  the  part. 
The  wound  should  then  be  dressed  with  i 
spermaceti  ointment  twice  a day.  and  lightly 
bandaged.  In  the  early  stages  a liberal  diet 
may  be  adopted,  until  the  period  of  dis- 
charge; a light  nutritious  diet  should  then  - 
be  substituted,  and  mild  aperients  admi- 
nistered, until  perfect  health  is  restored. 

ABSORIM'ION  is  the  action  by  which  i 
liquids  and  gases  become  incorporated  with  i 
various  bodies,  as  sponge,  sugar,  and  chaik  . 
ab.sorb  water,  and  the  pores  of  the  skin  . 
absorb  the  fluids  and  gases  near  the  mouths  ‘ 
of  the  vessels.  IVlien  fluids  absorb  each  ■. 
other,  it  arises  from  one  being  more  fluid  or  • 
less  viscid  than  the  other.  The  following 
are  the  relative  powers  of  absorption  of  i 
various  bodies Garden  mould,  95  deg.  off 
moisture ; pipe  clay,  85  deg. ; alumina,  84  i 
deg. ; siiica,  40  deg. ; wool,  18  deg. 

ABSTlNENCK.both  in  eating  and  drink-  ■ 
ing,  is  occasionally  advantageous  in  the  pre-  ■ 
servation  of  health,  the  cure  of  disease,  and  i 
the  prolongation  of  life.  In  taking  food  or 
drink,  nature  unerringly  reminds  us  when  we 
ought  to  abstain,  and  an  indulgence  beyond 
this  point  becomes  excess,  which  sooner  or  ■ 
later  acts  injuriously  ujam  the  sysfem.  ar.d  : 
engenders  a number  ot  painful  and  ledions 
diseases.  In  minor  complaints,  such  as 
headache,  heartburn,  cold,  &c.,  abstinence 
will  frequently  effect  a more  certain  and 
speedy  cure  than  any  medicine.  On  the 
other  hand,  excessiveabstemiousness  shoul.i 
be  guarded  against,  as  being  liable  to  induce 
debility  and  nervousness;  but  here  nature 
again  steps  in,  and  informs  us  when  the 
supply  of  food  is  not  sufficiently  nutritive 
and  invigorating. 

ACACIA.— A variety  of  shrubs  and  plants 
are  included  under  tins  name.  fhe  rose 
acacia  grows  to  a great  beigbt  in  genial 
situations,  and  will  sometimes  bloom  twice 
during  the  year.  The  smooth  tve  acacia  blos- 
soms in  August;  it  flourishes  best  in  a light 
mould,  requires  careful  tending,  and  protect- 
ing from  the  w ind.  The  spomje  tree  acacia  ■ 
grows  best  on  a ricli  soil  and  in  a warm 
.■-ituation,  also  requiring  great  care  and  at- 
tentiou  ill  its  cu'ture. 
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ACADEJIIES.— See  Education. 

ACCEITAA'CE  of  a bill  of  exchange  is 
the  name  of  a party  uorUten  by  /liniself,  or 
by  soi:h<  person  dull/  authorized  by  him,  thus — 
- Accepted.  Tliomas  Jones,”  upon  an  uncon- 
ditional order  for  a certain  sum  of  money, 
whereby  lie  accepts  the  obligation  to  pay  the 
amount  specified.  Any  person  so  signing 
his  own  name,  though  tor  a company  or 
another  person,  renders  himself  pei'soually 
liable.  Any  person  signing  his  name  upon 
a blank  bill  stamp  may  be  made  to  pay  any 
bill  afterwards  drawn  upon  it  to  the  amount 
of  the  stamp.  Acceptance  by  joint  stock 
companies  must  be  by  two  directors,  ex- 
pressed to  be  accepted  by  them  on  behalf 
of  the  company,  and  countersigned  by  the 
secretary. 

ACCEPTOR.— The  technical  or  mercantile 
designation  of  the  person  primarily  liable  to 
pay  a bill  of  exchanga  An  acceptance  is  a 
conclusive  admission  of  the  ability  of  the 
drawer  to  make  the  bill  upon  the  acceptor, 
for  which  reason  he  is  liable,  though  the 
drawer's  signature  be  forged.  It  a trader, 
he  may  be  made  a bankrupt  upon  it,  though 
the  time  for  payment  may  not  have  arrived. 
—See  Ran  KK  LPT. 

ACCESSORY  (BEFORE  the  fact),  is,  in 
law,  a person  who  though  not  absolutely  as- 
sisting in  a felony  at  the  time  of  its  commit- 
tal, yet  counsels  or  abets  another  to  commit 
the  felouy.  An  accessory  after  the  fact,  is  one 
who  harbours  or  assists  the  telon,  with  the 
knowledge  of  a felony  having  been  com- 
mitted. In  two  offences,  the  highest  high 
Irea.^on,  and  the  lowest  misdemeanor,  there 
are  no  accesso.-ies,  all  persons  implicated 
being  considered  as  ‘principals;  and  in  mur- 
der, administering  poison,  attempts  tcwlrown, 
suffocate,  or  strangle,  shooting,  stabbing, 
administering  poison  to  a woman  to  procure 
abortion,  abduction  of  women  for  lucre,  child 
stealing,  and  bigamy,  accessories  before  the 
fad  are"  punishable  in  the  same  manner  as 
principals. 

Af'CI  DEN’ES.— As  there  is  no  ageor  con- 
dition which  can  insure  us  against  accidents, 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  we 
should  always  be  prepared  against  such 
contingencies,  and  that  we  should  have 
some  line  of  conduct  marked  out  by  which 
we  arc  resolved  to  act  in  an  emergency. 
This  faculty  is  termed  presence  of  mind,  and 
it  is  to  the  want  of  this  that  the  lamentable 
loss  of  human  life  is  in  many  cases  aitri- 
imtalile.  When  an  accident  occurs,  firmness 
of  resolution,  and  coolness  of  action,  are 
indispensable.  In  the  majority  of  instance.s, 
however,  it  unfortunately  hapnens  that  the 
mind,  being  suddenly  overwhelmed  by  fear, 
becomes  as  it  were  paralyzed,  and  is  unequal 
to  die  conception  of  the  sinqilest  means  by 
which  both  life  and  jirojierty  might  be  saved. 
It  is,  therefore,  incumbent  uiion  us  all  that 
Vr'hen  we  are  most  secure,  and  the  mind  is  in 
the  full  and  calm  possension  of  its  reasoning 
powers,  we  should  devise  and  mature  certain 
plan.x.  to  be  put  into  e.Necution  in  the  hour  of 
danger  for  the  pri  -ervation  of  ourselve.s  ami 
the  succour  of  oth<-rs.  There  are  accidents 
cf  da'lv  and  hourly  occurre:  cc,  which  tiie 


exercise  of  the  commonest  jirudence  might 
prevent,  and  which  we  may  be  said  to  rush 
into  through  carelessness  and  indiscretion. 

Stand  not  near  a tree,  or  any  leaden  spout, 
iron  gate,  or  jjalisade  in  time  of  lightning. 

Never  sleep  near  charcoal ; 1’  /drowsy  at 

any  work  where  charcoal  fires  ar’i  used,  take 

the  fresh  air. Carefully  rope  t?ees  before 

they  are  cut  down,  that  when  they  fall  they 

may  do  no  injury. Air  cellars,  vaults,  and 

sewers,  by  letting  them  remain  open  some 
time  before  you  enter,  or  scattering  pow- 
dered lime  in  them. IThere  a lighted 

caudle  will  not  burn  animal  life  cannot 
exist.  Before  entering  damp  and  confined 
places,  therefore,  it  will  be  an  exceUent  cau- 
tion to  try  this  simple  experiment. Never 

leave  horses  whilst  in  use  by  themselves,  nor 
go  immediately  behind  a led  horse,  as  he  is 

apt  to  kick. Leave  nothing  of  a poisonous 

nature  open  or  accessible,  and  never  fail  to 
write  the  word  “I’oison  ” upon  it  in  larg'e 

letters  wherever  it  may  be  placed. In 

walking  the  streets  keep  out  of  the  line  of 
the  cellars,  and  avoid  scati'oldiug  and  lad- 
ders ; and  never  look  one  way  and  walk 

another. Never  meddle  with  gunpowder 

by  candlelight.— Lay  loaded  guns  in  safe 
places,  and  never  imitate  firing  a gun  in 

jest. In  trimming  a lamp  with  naphtha 

never  fill  it.  Leave  a space  for  the  spirit 

to  expand  with  warmth. Do  not  enter 

a room  where  there  is  an  escape  of  gas,  with 

a lighted  candle.. Never  alight  I'rom  an 

omnibus  while  it  is  in  motion,  nor  stand  on 
the  steps  to  receive  change,  nor  enter  with 
the  jioint  of  your  stick  or  umbrella  up- 
wards.  When  driving,  keep  on  your  right 

side  of  the  road,  and  abate  speed  when  ap- 
proaching corners  or  cross  roads. Never 

throw  orange  rinds  about  in  the  streets. 

Open  windows  at  the  top  : it  is  better  both 

lor  ventilation  and  safety. Sprinkle  door 

steps  with  coal  ashes  or  sand  on  frosty 
mornings.  Never  sprinkle  them  with  salt. 

'Take  great  precautions  with  fires  where 

children  are,  as  this  is  an  element  that  they 
are  very  fond  of  amusing  themselves  with. 

Do  not  “rake  out  ” fires  at  night  time ; 

let  them  go  out  of  themselves ; there  will  be 
no  loss  of  fuel,  as  they  will  support  the  tem- 
jierature  of  the  apartments,  aud  be  less  likely 

to  cause  accidents. Never  quit  a room 

leaving  the  poker  in  the  fire. I’ut  a wRe 

guard  before  each  fire  ou  going  to  bed. — 
Turn  olf  gas  at  the  meter  the  last  thing  at 
night.— — Look  both  ways  before  you  cross 
a street ; and  when  you  know  you  have  to 
cross,  take  the  first  opportunity  of  doing' 
so,  instead  of  waiting  until  yon  arrive  at 

the  spot  where  you  must  cross. Never 

be  attracted  by  a mob.  Be  assured  that 
where  there  is  a crowd  there  are  already  too 
many  for  any  good  jnirpose ; therefore  pass 

on. Never  be  induced  to  venture  upon 

jilatforms  hurriedly  erected  by  needy  people, 
to  let  out  places  at  small  fees  for  viewing 

public  siiectacles. When  travelling  by 

railway,  do  not  jiut  your  head  out  of  the 
window,  nor  lean  against  the  door,  without 
due  caution.—  Keep  lucifer  matches  in 
their  bo.xes,  and  never  let  them  be  strewed 
about. 
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As  accidents  from  whatever  causes  arc 
always  sudden,  and  as  life  may  be  saved,  or 
much  pain  and  suffering  averted,  by  the 
promptness  with  wliicli  remedial  agents  are 
applied,  every  household  should  have  a 
few  of  the  most  necessary  articles  always  at 
hand  in  case  of  emergency.  AVherever  there 
are  children,  such  appliances  as  will  at  once 
assuage  the  anguish  of  a bum,  or  stop  the 
effusion  of  blood,  become  absolutely  impera- 
tive, as  before  a medical  man  can  be  obtained 
much  time  is  lost;  and  in  the  anxiety  and 
confusion  consequent  on  an  accident,  and  in 
the  hope  of  giving  the  sufferer  some  relief, 
the  most  injudicious  means  are  often,  erro- 
neously, employed. 

AnTICLES  TO  BE  KEPT  IK  THE  HOUSE  FOR 
ALE  CASES  OF  ACCIDENT. 

A piece  of  adhesive  plaster. 

A few  sheets  of  wadding. 

A little  fine  wool. 

A 4-ounce  green  bottle  of  liquor  plumbi, 
or  pure  extract  of  lead,  properly  labelled 
Peitoti. 

And  a few  bandages,  two  or  three  yards 
long,  and  2 inches  wide. 

Those  should  be  kept  together  in  a box  or 
drawer,  so  as  to  be  ready  at  auy  moment. 

The  use  and  application  of  these  articles 
will  be  explained  under  the  different  head- 
ings by  which  various  accidents  are  dis- 
tinguished. — See  also  Burns,  Copper, 
Dro^vning,  Fires,  Lead,  Poisons,  &c. 

ACCIDENTS,  Responsibility  for. — 
iVlien  one  person  meets  with  an  accident 
Ihrough  the  carelessness  and  negligence  of 
another,  the  amount  of  the  damage  sustained 
thereby  is  recoverable  by  action  at  law. 
If.  for  instance,  a person  falls  into  a cellar 
which  opens  into  a public  thoroughfare,  and 
it  is  proved  that  such  cellar  was  not  properly 
guarded  at  the  time,  all  expenses  and  losses 
attendant  upon  such  accident— namely,  me- 
dical attendance,  loss  of  wages,  salary, 
or  any  other  form  of  income,  both  present 
and  prospective,  may  be  sued  for  against  the 
owner  or  occupier  of  the  ceMar  in  question. 
The  same  responsibility  also  e.xists  where 
the  servants  ot  an  employer  cause  an  acci- 
dent, the  employer  being  considered  by  the 
law  ns  answerable  for  tlie  acts  of  the  em- 
ployed.— See  Master  and  Servant. 

ACCOSTING. — AVlien  a lady  is  met  or  a 
person  of  either  se.x  in  a superior  position, 
the  hat  should  be  lifted  as  a mark  of  re- 
spect. A gentleman  should  not  presume  to 
notice  a lady,  until  the  lady  recognizes 
iiitn ; the  lady  should  also  be  the  fir.st  to 
advance  her  hand  to  be  shaken.  Upon  the 
occasion  of  shaking  hands  the  gloves  should 
not  be  removed.  When  a person  boars  evi- 
dent signs  of  being  in  a liurry,  he  should 
just  be  acknowledged,  and  then  suffered  to 
pass  on.  When  an  aequaintaiice  betrays  a 
wish  not  to  be  recognized,  he  should  not  be 
seen.  Alodes  of  recognition  which  consist  ol 
slapping  persons  on  the  buck,  tapping  them 
on  the  shoulder,  pulling  their  coat  tails  or 
their  hair,  calling  in  their  car,  or  shouting  out 
their  name  in  the  street  are  vulgar  and 
absurd  antics,  reprehensible  In  the  extreme. 


ACCOUCHE.MENT.— See  Childbirth. 
ACCOUNTS.— See  Book-keeimng. 


ACIDITY  OF  THE  STOMACH  is  chiefly 
characterized  by  sour  eructatious,  and  is  a 
sure  symptom  of  a weak  or  deranged  di- 
gsetion.  Small  doses  of  carbonate  of  soda . 
or  sal  volatile,  with  extract  of  gentian  added, 
should  be  taken  three  or  four  times  daily. 
At  the  same  time  the  bowels  should  be  kept: 
regular,  all  gross  and  oily  food  should  be 
avoided,  and  as  much  exercise  as  is  com-  • 
patible  with  strength  should  be  taken  daily 
in  the  open  air. 

ACIDS  in  chemistry  are  a comprehen- 
sive class  of  substances  generally  dis-  • 
tiiiguislied  by  a sourness  of  taste,  and  pos-  • 
sessing  the  property  of  changing  blue  vege-  ■ 
table  colours  into  red.  Acids  are  chiefly 
vegetable  and  mineral.  Alany  of  the  vege-  ■ 
table  acids,  such  as  the  juice  of  limes,  lemons, 
oranges,  &c.,  are  efficacious  in  a number  of 
diseases.  Mineral  acids  have  totally  opposite 
properties  to  vegetable  acids,  possessing 
highly  stimulating  eflects  when  adminis- 
tered in  the  mildest  form,  and  the  majority 
of  them  exhibiting  in  a greater  or  less  degree 
destructive  and  poisonous  properties.— See  • 
also  Oxalic  Acid,  Brussic  Acid,  Tar- 
taric Acid,  &e. 

ACIDULATED  DRINKS.-See  Lemon- 
ade, Sherbet,  Ta.marind-m'ater,  &c. 

ACIDULATED  DROPS.— Boil  a pint  of 
clarified  sugar,  pour  it  on  a slab,  and  mix 
with  it  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  tartaric  acid. 
Fold  the  edges  of  the  sugar  over  the  acid, 
and  continue  to  mi.x  the  acid  in  this  way, 
but  do  not  pull  it.  Roll  it  out  in  long  stick's, 
cut  into  small  drops,  and  mix  with  sugar 
dust.— See  Barley  Sugar. 


ACIDULATION. — The  process  adopted 
for  preserving  animal  fooci,  by  the  applica- 
tion of  vinegar.  'The  meat  intended  to  be 
preserved  having  been  previously  laid  in  a 
very  strong  brine  for  one,  two,  or  three  days, 
according  to  the  length  of  time  it  is  to  be 
preserved,  the  vinegmr,  which  has  been 
already  boiled  with  herbs  or  spices  agreeable 
to  the  taste,  is  poured  into  a pan  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  water  also  previously 
boiled,  and  the  meat  laid  in  it  to  soak. 


After  it  has  Iain  throe  or  four  days  it  may 
be  taken  out.  hung  up,  and  will  thus  keep 
sweet  for  a length  of  time. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT  in  law  made  in 
writing  after  six  years  renews  a debt  barred 
by  the  Statute  of  Limitations.  A general 
promise  to  pay  is  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
sum  demanded  being  due,  and  is  frequently 
the  evidence  upon  which  a plaintiff  recovers 
an  amount  from  an  incautious  debtor  tha» 
he  might  otherwise  have  successfully  dis- 
puted. 'The  trustee  of  a fund,  or  the  holder 
of  a sum  of  money  to  be  applied  to  aiiv  spe- 
cific purpose,  acknowledges  himself  bound 
toapply  it  as  the  p.ayer  directs  upon  becoming 
the  recipientof  the  money  so  paid.  Acknow- 
ledgment of  a deed  before  a judge,  &c.,  by  a 
married  woman  is  necessary  to  the  disposal 
of  her  properly. 

ACONTTE.- See  Wolf’s  Bane. 

ACORN. — The  well  knowm  fruit  or  nut 
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of  the  oak  tree.  They  ijossess  the  property 
of  fattening-  animals,  especially  hogs— bacon 
■which  has  been  thus  fed  acquiring  a more 
than  ordinary  firmness,  and  an  agreeable 
flavour.  When  hogs  are  led  upon  acorns  the 
quantity  should  be  limited,  and  also  mixed 
with  a more  laxative  food  to  prevent  con.sti- 
pation.  YTiile  eating  this  food,  the  hogs 
should  not  be  confined  to  their  sty,  but  suf- 
fered to  run  at  large;  otherwise  they  will 
neither  thrive  nor  grow  fat.  Acorns  should 
be  gathered  about  the  middle  of  October,  and 
in  order  to  be  preserved,  should  be  thinly 
spread  in  an  airy  loft  until  thoroughly  dried ; 
after  which  they  may  be  put  in  bags  or  bar- 
rels, and  kept  until  the  spring. 

ACORN  CAKES— Take  ripe  acorns,  peel, 
oil'  their  skins,  and  bruise  them  into  a paste ; 
let  them  lie  in  water  for  a night,  and  then 
press  them  dry — this  will  remove  their 
astringent  property;  the  mass  should  then 
be  dried  and  reduced  to  a powder,  and  kejit 
in  a covered  jar  or  keg.  "WTien  wanted  it 
may  be  kneaded  into  dough,  and  formed  into 
thin  cakes,  which  may  be  baked  on  the  hob 
or  in  the  embers.  We  do  not  recommend 
these  cakes  for  habitual  eating,  but  in  times 
of  great  scarcity  they  might  be  occasionally 
artaken  of  as  a substitute  for  wheaten 
read. 

ACORX  COFFEE.— Peel  the  husks  from 
sound  ripe  acorns,  divide  the  kernels,  dry 
them  gradually,  and  roast  them  in  a close 
vessel ; while  roasting  they  should  be  stirred 
continually,  and  small  pieces  of  butter  added 
from  time'to  time.  Care  must  be  taken  not 
to  burn,  or  roast  them  too  much.  When 
roasted,  they  may  be  ground  and  used  as 
ordinary  coflee.  We  insert  this  receipt  with 
the  same  reservation  as  the  preceding. 

ACORN  TREES. — Very  pretty  onniments 
for  the  parlour  may  be  produced  by  setting 
acorns  to  germinate  in  hyacinth  glasses,  and 
placing  them  over  the  mantel-piece.  Half 

fill  with  rain 
water  a white 
glass,  one  of 
those  usually 
employed  for 
bulbous  roots. 
Take  a ripe 
acorn,  which 
has  been  for 
a day  or  two 
steeped  in  rain 
water,  or  in 
damp  moss  or 
mould  ; with 
the  aid  of  a 
piece  of  cork 
or  cardboard 
suspend  the 
acorn  about  a 
quarter  of  an 
inch  above  the 
water.  Let  the 
cork  or  card- 
board fit  the 
mouth  of  the 
glass  tightly,  so  as  to  exclude  the  air.  In  a 
lew  weeks  the  acorns  will  begin  to  grow,  and 
the  interesting  process  of  the  germination  of 
one  of  our  noblest  trees  may  be  watched  from 
& 


time  to  time.  AVhen  the  leaves  reach  the  cork 
another  arrangement  must  be  adopted  : the 
acorn  must  be  rarised,  the  leaves  be  pushed 
through  the  cork  or  cardboard,  and  the 
young  plant  be  suspended  in  the  position 
shown  in  the  engraving.  ShouL'i-'the  water 
become  green  or  turbid,  it  must  \,e  changed ; 
and  if  any  fungi  appear  upon  the  acorn,  they 
must  be  carefully  brushed  or  wiped  away. 
'The  oak  plants  thus  produced  will,  with 
i attention,  flourish  for  two  or  three  years — 
the  most  important  points  for  then-  preser- 
vation being  the  changing  of  the  water,  and 
the  cleansing  of  the  root  when  fungous 
plants  appear.  When  the  acorns  are  first 
put  to  grow,  nothing  must  be  done  to  them 
except  removing  the  cup  ; the  shell  of  the 
acorn  must  be  uninjured. 

ACQUAIN’TANCE.  — According  to  the 
rules  of  etiquette,  a person  is  not  so  con- 
sidered until  the  ceremony  of  introduction 
has  been  gone  tlirouo-h.  Every  person,  es- 
pecially in  London  and  other  large  cities  and 
towms,  where  so  many  facilities  olfer  for 
mixing  with  society,  should  be  careful  in 
forming  acquaintances,  as  many  unprincipled 
people,  favoured  by  the  opportunities  which 
a large  community  offers,  make  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  Inexperienced  and  unwary,  for 
the  purpose  of  forwarding  some  dishonest 
schemes  of  their  own. 

ACRE. — The  statute  acre  contains  4840 
square  yards.  It  is  divided  into  4 roods,  and 
each  rood  into  40  perches.  An  acre  is  com- 
posed of 

4 roods,  each  rood  40  perches. 

160  perches,  I6|ft.  each. 

4840  square  yards.  Oft.  each. 

43,660  square  feet,  144  inches  each, 

1(4,240  squares  of  6 inches  each,  36  inches 
each. 

6,272,640  inches,  or  squares  o"  one  inch  each. 

Land  is  measured  by  the  chain,  which  is 
22  yards  long,  so  that  ten  square  chains  are 
one  acre.  Thus : — 

22  chains 
22 


44 

44 

484 

10 

4840  produce. 

121  Irish  acres  are  equivalent  to  106  Eng- 
lish acres.  48  Scotch  acres  are  equal  to  61 
English  acres.  The  French  acre  is  a square, 
whose  side  is  10  metres,  and  looo  English 
acres  are  equivalent  to  40.466  French  acres. 

ACTION,  IN  Law.— The  process  by  which 
a person  seeks  to  recover,  through  the  assist- 
ance of  the  law,  that  which  he  ueems  to  be 
due  to  him.  'Hie  injured  person  (termed 
the  plaintiff)  obtains  a w’rit  against  his 
adversary  (the  defendant),  who,  upon  being 
personally  served  with  a copy  thereol,  un- 
dertakes to  appear  at  the  trial.  'The  plaintiff 
then  puts  in  a written  statement  or  ilcclani- 
tion,  in  which  he  sets  forth  the  ground  ofhis 
action,  and  claims  to  be  restored  to  his  right, 
to  be  compensated  for  the  injury  sns- 
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tained.  The  defendant  then  answers  the 
declaration,  by  contradicting  tlie  allegations 
which  it  contains,  asserting  his  own  riglit. 
or  justifying  his  pretentions.  The  material 
questions  raised  upon  the  pleadings  are 
termed  issues,  upon  which  the  verdict  is 
given  ; and  in  accordance  with  this  verdict 
tlie  judgment  is  pronounced,  which  is  carried 
into  execution  by  the  sherifi'  or  other  proper 
officer. 

ACTION,  IN  Speaking.— See  Elocution. 

AD  CAPTANDUM  (“Vulgum”  under- 
stood).— Lot.  To  catch  the  mob.  A speaker 
who  appeals  to  popular  feeling  or  private  pre- 
judice is  said  to  use  ad  captandum  arguments. 

ADDEN  DUM— Plural  Addenda.— Lat. 
for  an  addition  or  appendix  to  a work  ; 
generally  speaking,  anything  added. 

ADDER-Un’E.— 'Die  remedy  for  this  is 
to  bathe  the  bitten  part  with  a strong  solu- 
tion of  ammonia,  or  chloride  of  lime,  until 
pain  and  smarting  are  felt.  _ But  if  the  bite 
is  of  an  aggravated  description,  it  should 
lirst  be  well  washed  with  water  of  ammonia, 
and  afterwards  thoroughly  seared  with  lunar 


caustic;  and  when  there  is  reason  to  appre- 
hend greater  danger  still,  the  surl'ace  ol'  the 
wound,  both  external  and  internal,  should  be 
lemoved  willi  tlie  knife.  Tlie  poi.son  of 
venomous  reptiles  is  introduced  into  tlie 
system  by  means  of  absorption,  and  when 
the  poi.s.on  has  been  once  received,  active 
measures  should  be  resorted  to,  to  prevent 
its  communication  to  tlie  system  generally, 
and  this  may  be  effected  by  placinpr  a ligature 
or  bandage  upon  the  limb  iinniediateiy  above 
tlie  wound.  It  is  of  tlie  greatest  importance 
to  know  tliat  the  poison  .of  ailders  is  com- 
municable absorption  onhj;  if,  therefore, 
the  person  wlio  is  bitten,  or  any  one  who 
hapiiens  to  be  present,  should  possess  the 
jiresenee  of  mind  to  immediately  suck  the 
wound,  the  poison,  or  at  least  a greater 
jiortiou  of  it.  might  bo  withdrawn  without 
incurring  any  diiiigerous  consequences.  In 
India  a favourite  remedy  for  the  bile  of 
reptiles  is  to  drink  a bottle  of  .Madeira  wine 
in  two  doses,  about  three  minutes  apart,  the 
efl'ect  of  which  is  to  impede  absorption. 

ADDRESSES  OK  PERSONS  OF  RANK 
AND  DISTINCTION:— 

ITiE  Royal  Family. 

Hupersaiption. —'Yo  the  Queen’s  (King's) 
Most  E.xcslleut  Majesty. 


Commmeement. — Most  Gracious  Sovereign; 
May  it  please  your  Maje.sty. 

Conclusion. — 1 remain,  with  the  profoundest 
veneration.  Your  Majesty’s  most  faitlilul 
subject  and  dutiful  servant. 

PniNCES  OF  THE  BLOOD  RoTAL. 

The  Sons  and  DauglUers.  Brothers  and  Sisters, 
Uncles  and  Aunts  of  the  Sovereign. 

Sup.— To  Ills  (Her)  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  of  tYales  (Princess  Alice). 

Comm.— Tom-  Roj'al  Highness. 

Con. — I remain,  with  the  greatest  respect 
(I  have  the  honour  to  be),  your  Royal  High- 
ness’s most  obedient  servant. 

Other  branches  of  the  Royal  Family. 

Sup. — To  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge. 

Comm.— Your  Royal  Highness. 

Con.—l  remain  with  the  greatest  respect 
your  Royal  Highness’s  most  humble  and 
obedient  servant. 

Nobility  and  Gentuy. 

Duke  or  Duchess. 

Sup. — To  his  Grace  the  Duke  (Uer  Grace 
the  Duchess)  of  Northumberland. 


To 

His  Grace 

The  Duke  of  Northumberland. 


Comm. — 3Iy  Lord  Duke  (Madam). 

Con. — I have  the  honour  to  be.  My  Lord 
Dukef.l/crdom;,  Your  Grace’s  most  devoted 
and  obedient  servant. 

Marquis  or  Marchioness. 

Sup.— To  the  :Most  Noble  the  3Iarqui3 
(Marchioness)  of  ^Vestminster. 

Comm. — My  I/ord  .Marquis  (Madam). 

Con. — I have  the  honour  to  be,  3Iy  Lord 
yiarqiiis.  Your  Lordship's  (Madam,  Tour 
Ladyship's)  most  obedient  and  most  humble 
servant. 

Earl  or  Countess. 

Sup. — To  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl 
(Countess)  of  Aberdeen. 

Comm.— My  Lord  (Ma-lam). 

Con. — 1 have  the  honour  to  be.  My  Lord, 
Your  Lordsliip’s  ( Madam,  I'our  Ladyship's) 
most  obedient  and  very  humble  servant. 

Viscount  or  Viscountes.t. 

Sup. — ^I’o  the  Right  Honourable  Ixird  Vis- 
count (Lady  Viscountess)  Palnier.ston. 

Comm,  arid  Con.  same  as  Earl’s. 

Baron  or  Baroness. 

, Sup.— To  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  fiaefyj 
Macaulay. 

Comm,  and  Con.  same  as  Earls. 

Younger  Sons  of  Kails,  and  all  the  Sons  of 
Viscounts  and  Barons. 

Siip.—'Yo  the  Honourable  Arthur  Hamil- 
ton Gordon. 

Cumm— 11  onouj-ed  Sir. 
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Con. — [ linx'e  the  honour  to  be.  Honoured 
Sir,  Your  most  obedient  and  very  iiumble 
servant. 

BaronH  and  Ilis  Wife. 

Sup. — To  Sir  Kichard  Carr  Glyn,  Bart. 
(Lady  (Bun). 

Comtn.— Sir  (Madam). 

Con.— I liave  the  liononr  to  be.  Sir,  Your 
most  luimble  and  obedient  (Madam,  Your 
Ladyship’s  most  obedient  and  very  humble)  ser- 
vant. 

Knight  and  Ilis  Wife. 

Snp.—Yo  Sir  Peter  Laurie  (Lady  Laurie). 

Comm,  and  Con.  as  preceding. 

Esquire. 

Tills  title  is  now  accorded  to  every  man  of 
piosition  and  respectability,  but  persons  en- 
titled to  superior  consideration  are  distin- 
guished by  “&c.,  &c.,  &c.,”  added  to  their 
superscription. 

The  wives  of  Gentlemen,  when  several 
of  the  same  name  are  married,  are  distin- 
guished by  the  Christian  name  of  their  hus- 
Imnds,  as  iirs.  John  Hai'vey,  31 rs.  William 
Temple. 

Privy  Counsellors  have  tlie  title  of  Right 
Honourable,  which  is  preli.ved  to  their  name 
thus  : 

Sup.—Ya  the  Right  Honourable  Benjamin 
Disraeli,  31.  P. 

Comm. — Sir. 

Co/).— I have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir,  Your 
most  obedient  vei-y  humble  servant. 

The  Cleucy. 

Archbishop. 

Sap.—Yo  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury. 

Comm. — Vour  Grace. 

Con.— I remain.  Your  Grace’s  most  de- 
voted obedient  servant. 

Bishop. 

Sup.— To  the  Right  Reverend  the  Bishop 
of  AVinchester. 

Co/n/)i.— Right  Reverend  .Sir. 

Con.—J  remain.  Right  Reverend  Sir,  Your 
most  obedient  humble  servant. 

Doctor  of  Divinity. 

Sup.— To  the  Reverend  .Tames  William,  or 
To  the  Reverend  Dr.  Vivian,  D.D. 

Com)/).— Reverend  Sir. 

Con.—\  have  the  honour  to  be.  Reverend 
Sir,  Your  most  obedient  servant. 

Dean, 

Sup. — To  the  Very  Reverend  'ITie  Dean  of 
St.  Paul’s;  or.  To  tlie  Very  Reverend  Henry 
3Iilman,  D.  D.,  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s. 

Comm. — Mr.  Dean;  or,  Revei'end  Sir. 

CoT).— 1 have  the  honour  to  be,  31 r.  Dean, 
or  Reverend  Sir,  Your  most  obedient  ser- 
vant. 

Archdeacon. 

Sup.— To  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  Hale. 

Comm.— Reverend  Sir. 

Con. — 1 have  the  honour  to  remain.  Reve- 
rend .Sir,  Your  most  obedient  sci-vaut. 


Clergymen. 

Sup. — To  the  Reverend  Thomas  Dale. 

Comm,  and  Con.  same  as  the  preceding. 

*»*  Wliea  a Bishop  or  other  C^’gyman 
possess  the  title  of  Right  Hondi  'fable  and 
Honourable,  it  is  prefixed  to  his  Clerical  title. 

Baronets  and  Knights  have  then’  clerical 
title  placed  first. 

Sup. — To  the  Eight  Honourable  and  Right 
Reverend  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Bath  and 
AVells. 

Sup.— To  the  Right  Honourable  and  Reve- 
rend the  Lord  Bishop  of  Carlisle. 

Sup.— To  the  Right  Honourable  and  Reve- 
rend Lord  AVriothesley  Russell,  M.A. 

Sup. — To  the  Honourable  and  Reverend 
Baptist  AVriothesley  Noel,  31.  A. 

Sup. — To  the  Reverend  Sir  Henry  R.  Du- 
kinfleld,  Bart.,  3LA. 

No  clerical  dignitary  confers  title  or  rank 
on  the  wife  of  the  dignitary,  who  is  simply 
addressed  Mistress,  unless  possessing  a title 
in  her  owti  right,  or  through  her  husband, 
independently  of  his.clerical  rank. 

Judges,  &c. 

Lord  Chancellor. 

Sup.— To  the  Right  Honourable  Robert 
3Ionsey  Rolfe,  Lord  Cranworth,  Lord  High 
Chancellor  of  Great  Britain. 

Rolls. 

Sup.— To  the  Right  Honourable  the3rastcr 
of  the  Rolls. 

Chief  Justice. 

,^up. — To  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice;  or,  the  Right  Honourable 
Lord  Campbell,  Lord  Cliiet  Justice  of  the 
Court  of  Queen’s  Bench. 


To 

The  Rt.  lion.  Lord  Campbell, 

Lord  Chief  Justice 

of  (he  Court  of  Qiieen's  Bench. 


The  Chief  .Tustice  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  and  the  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exche- 
quer, are  addressed  in  the  same  form,  and 
are  all  styled  My  Lord. 

Puisne  Judges. 

Tlie  Puisne  Judges,  and  the  Barons  of  the 
Exchequer,  are  Knights;  but  the  title  of 
Judge  being  superior,  they  should  be  ad- 
dressed thus : 

,Hup. — To  the  Honourable  3Ir.  Justice 
AVilliams. 

Sup. — To  the  Honourable  Baron  Bramwell. 

Serjeant. 

Sup.— To  John  Humphreys  Parry,  Esquire, 
Serjeant-at-Law. 

Naval  Officers. 

Admirals  have  the  rank  of  their  flag  added 
to  their  own  name  and  title  thus  : 

Sup. — To  the  Honourable  .Sir  Richard 
Saunders  Dundas,  Admiral  of  the  AA'hitc. 
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J f untitled,  they  are  simply  styled  Sir. 

Commodores  are  addressed  in  the  same  way 
as  admirals. 

Captains  are  addressed  either  to  “ Captain 
William  Smith,  K.N. ; ” or  if  on  service, 
“To  William  Smith,  Esquire,  Commander  of 
H.M.S.” 

Lieutenants  are  addressed  in  the  same  way. 

Military  Officers. 

All  oflRcers  in  the  army  above  Lieutenants, 
Cornets,  and  Ensigns,  have  their  military 
rank  prefixed  to  their  name  and  title. 

Sup. — To  General  Sir  De  Lacy  Evans. 

Subalterns  are  addressed  as  Esquire,  with 
the  regiment  to  which  they  belong,  if  on  ser- 
vice. 

Municipal  Officers. 

Lord  Mayor. 

Sup. — To  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lord 
Mayor  (Ihe  Lady  Mayoress)  of  London,  York, 
Dublin  ; Tlie  Lord  Provost  ( The  Lady  Provost) 
of  Edinburgh. 

Comm. — My  Lord  ( Madam). 

Con.—l  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  Lord, 
Yom-  Lordship’s  (Madam,  Your  Ladyship's) 
most  obedient  humble  servant. 

The  Mayors  of  all  Corporations,  with  the 
Sheriffs,  Aldermen,  and  Recorder  of  London, 
are  styled  Right  Wor.ddpful;  and  the  Aider- 
men  and  Recorder  of  other  Corporations,  as 
well  as  Justices  of  the  Peace,  Worshipful. 

Amhassadors. 

Ambassadors  have  Excellency  prefixed  to 
their  other  titles,  and  their  accredited  rank 
added. 

Sup. — To  His  Excellency  Count  Colloredo, 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary from  II. 1. 31.  (His  Imperial  Majesty) 
The  Emperor  of  Austria. 

Sup.— To  His  Excellency  Tlie  Right  Hon- 
ourable Viscount  Stratford  de  Redcliffe,  P.C., 
G.C.R.,  Her  Britannic  Majesty’s  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to 
the  Sublime  Ottoman  Porte. 


To 

Mis  Excellency 

The  Rt.  Mon.  Viscount  Stratford  de  Redcliffe, 
P.C.,  O.C.B.,  M.R.M.  Ambassador  Extra- 
ordinary and  Plenipotentiary 

To  the  Sublime  Ottoman  Porte. 


Comm. — My  Lord. 

Con. — I have  the  honour  to  be,  Ify  Lord, 
Your  E-xcellency’s  3Iost  humble  obedient 
servant. 

The  wives  of  Ambassadors  have  also  Ex- 
cellency added  to  their  other  titles. 

Envoys  and  Charges  d’Affaircs  are  gene- 
1 ally  styled  Excellenas,  but  by  courtesy  only. 

Consuls  have  only  Iheir  accredited  rank 
added  to  fheir  names  or  titles,  if  they  have 
any. 


ADDRESSES  TO  GOVERNJfENT  DE- 
PARTS! ENTS,  AND  PUBLIC  COM- 
PANIES 

Queen  in  Council. 

All  applications  to  the  Queen  in  Council, 
the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons,  &c.,  are 
by  Petition,  as  follows,  varying  only  the  title : 
To  the  Queen’s  Most  Excellent  Jlajesty 
in  Council, 

Tlie  humble  Petition  of  M.  N.,  &c., 
showeth 

That  your  Petitioner  .... 


Wlicrefore  Your  Petitioner  humbly 
prays  that  Your  Majesty  will  be  graciously 
pleased  to  

And  Your  1‘etitioner,  as  in  duty 
bound,  will  ever  pray. 

Lords  and  Commons. 

To  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lords 
Spiritual  and  Temporal  (To  the  Honourable 
the  Commons)  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  Parliament 
assembled. 

The  humble  Petition,  &c. 

And  your  Petitioner  [or  Petitioners] 
will  ever  pray,  &c. 

Treasury  and  Admiralty. 

Sup. — ^To  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Her 
3Iajesty’s  Treasury. 

Sup. — To  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the 
Admiralty. 

Comm. — My  Lords. 

Con. — I have  the  honour  to  be,  my  Lords. 

Eavy  Office  and  Ordnance. 

Sup.— To  the  Principal  Officers  and  Com- 
missioners of  Her  Jlajesty  s Navy. 

Sup.— To  the  Principal  Officers  of  Her 
Majesty’s  Ordnance. 

Comm. — Gentlemen. 

(Mn. — I have  the  honour  to  be.  Gentlemen, 
&& 

Victualling  and  Auditing  Offices. 

Sup.— To  the  Commissioners  for  Victual- 
ling Her  Jlajesty’s  Navy. 

Sup. — ^'I’o  the  Commissioners  for  Auditing 
the  Public  Accounts. 

Comm,  and  Con.  same  as  preceding. 

Custom  Mouse. 

Sup.— To  the  Comniissioiiers  of  Her  3Ia- 
jesty’s  Customs. 

Excise  Office. 

/Sup.— To  the  Commissioners  of  Excise. 

Tax  Office. 

Sup.— To  the  Commissioners  of  Taxes. 

Stamp  Office. 

Sup.— To  the  Commissioners  of  Stamps. 

Bank  of  England. 

Sup.— To  the  Governor,  Deputy-Governor, 
and  Court  of  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land. 

East  India  Mouse. 

Sup.— To  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the 
United  Company  of  Merchants  of  England, 
trading  to  the  East  Indies. 

Com.  and  Con.  of  the  above  same  as  Xin-y 
Olllce  and  Ordnance. 
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ADDRESSES  OF  LEITERS.— As  this 
branch  of  epistolary  correspondence  is  one 
of  the  most  important,  we  subjoin  a lew 
hints  which  letter  writers  generally  would 
do  well  to  attend  to. 

When  writing  several  letters,  place  each 
in  its  envelope,  and  address  it  as  soon  as  it  is 
written.  Otherwise  awkward  mistakes  may 
occur,  your  correspondents  receiving  letters 
not  intended  for  them.  If  there  be  a town  of 
the  same  name  as  that  to  which  you  are 
tvriting  existing  in  another  county,  specify 
tiie  countv  whidi  you  mean  on  the  address. 
Thus,  Richmond,  Yorkshire. 

When  the  person  to  whom  you  are  writing 
is  visiting  or  residing  at  the  house  of  another 
person,  it  is  considered  vulgar  to  put  “at 
Jlr.  So-aud-So’s,”  but  simply  “Mr.  So-and- 
So’s,”  at  being  understood. 

It  is  more  respectful  to  write  the  word 

“E.squire  ” in  full.  The substituted  for 

initials  is  vulgar,  and  pardonable  only  in 
extreme  cases;  if  the  Christian  name  or 
initials  of  your  correspondent  do  not  occur 
to  you  at  the  moment,  endeavour  to  ascer- 
tain them  by  inquiry. 

When  addressing  a gentleman  with  the 
prefi.x  “Mr.,”  the  Christian  name  or  initials 
should  always  follow,  being  more  polite,  as 
well  as  avoiding  confusion  where  persons  of 
the  same  surname  may  reside  in  one  house. 

In  addressing  a letter  to  two  or  more  un- 
married ladies,  write  “The  Misses  J ohnson, ’ ’ 
and  not  “The  Miss  Johnsons;”  and.  lastly, 
always  write  an  address  clearly  and  legibly, 
so  that  it  may  not  be  delayed  in  delivery, 
nor  be  missent. 

ADDRESS,  Persoxal.— Ihe  advantage 
of  this  qualification  is  constantly  making 
itself  apparent  in  our  daily  intercourse  with 
the  world,  both  social  and  commercial.  It 
is,  in  fact,  an  element  necessary  to  the  attain- 
ment of  success  in  every  graile  of  profession, 
and  in  every  branch  of  trade.  From  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  from  the  richest  to 
the  poorest,  a “good  address”  not  only 
tends  to  advancement  and  popularity,  but 
by  bespeaking  the  goodwill  of  others  also 
ftnitributes  to  happiness.  Every  one,  there- 
fore, should  endeavour  to  attain  this  advan- 
tage, more  especially  as  it  is  easily  acquired, 
and  once  known  can  never  be  forgotten. 
Rut  the  question  arises— what  is  good  ad- 
dress ? The  answer  to  this  imiuiry  is  subject 
to  modifications  arising  out  of  the  various 
tastes  and  opinions  of  individuals.  To  a 
certain  extent  good  address  consists  in 
adapting  ourselves  to  the  habits  and  man- 
ners of  those  with  whom  we  are  reqinred  to 
associate,  and  the  business  we  have  to  pur- 
sue. Excessive  politeness  would  be  left  to 
be  as  repulsive  by  one  class  of  persons,  as 
an  extreme  familiarity  by  another  class. 
Were  a commercial  traveller  to  call  ujion  a 
tradesman,  and  in  endeavouring  to  transact 
business  alTcct  the  manners  and  tone  ol'  a 
West-end  man  of  fashion,  the  tradesman 
would  probably  be  so  di.sgusted  that  no  effort 
of  iiersuasion  would  induce  him  to  transact 
business  with  a person  against  whose  absurd 
foppery  he  bad  conceived  a deep  dislike.  On 
the  other  hand,  were  a traveller  to  assume 
au  umlue  freedom,  and  under  the  guise  of 


bluntness  or  candour  make  abrupt  and  sati- 
rical remarks,  he  would  equally  defeat  his 
purpose.  Good  address,  especially  in  its  re- 
lation to  our  prospects  in  life,  consis*^ ' in  a 
careful  observance  of  the  m.anners  q f9  the 
tastes  of  others,  and  in  such  an  adaptation 
of  our  own  conduct  thereto,  as  shall  excite 
favourable  impressions,  and  beget  for  us  the 
confidence  and  respect  of  those  with  whom 
we  mingle.  It  should  ever  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  truthfulness,  frankness,  and  modesty 
are  among  the  chief  elements  of  good  ad- 
dress, which  is  but  the  manner  of  exhibit- 
ing our  principles,  opinions,  and  objects  to 
others.  Fractical  men  of  the  present  day 
are  too  discerning  to  be  long  deceived  by 
hypocrisy,  and  too  acute  in  their  judgments 
not  to  discover  rectitude  of  principle  where 
it  really  exists. — See  Etiquette. 

ADHESIVE  PDASTER.-See  Plaster. 

AD  INFINITUM.— I-at.  Without  end.  “He 
had  answers  to  his  advertisement  ad  infi- 
nitum.” 

AD  INTERIM. — Lat.  In  the  meanwhile. 
“ The  Lord  Mayor  not  having  arrived,  the 
chair  was  taken  by  Dr.  Smith  ad  interim.” 

ADJECTIVE  is  a part  of  speech  in  gram- 
mar used  to  denote  the  quality  or  condition 
of  the  noun  that  follows  it.  Thus  we  see  in 
the  accompanying  cut  a man,  a girl,  a 


boy,  and  balls.  So  that  in  order  to  indicate 
them  more  distinctly,  we  observe  that  the 
man  is  old,  the  girl"  is  young,  the  boy  is 
little,  one  ball  is  black,  and  the  other  ball  is 
•while;  the  words  in  italics  are  adjectives, 
because  they  qualify  the  nouns  man,  girl, 
boy,  balls.  'I’hey  may  be  used  along  with 
the  nouns  cither  in  the  way  given  or  as 
follows : — An  old  man,  a young  woman,  a 
little  boy,  a black  ball,  a white  ball. 

The  name  of  any  colour  is  an  adjective 
and  not  a noun,  ns  it  does  not  express  the 
filing  itself,  but  merely  the  colour  of  it,— 
Mhs  Corner's  Grammar. 

'I'ho  word  adjective,  in  if  s full,  literal  sense, 
means  something  added  to  something  else.  There 
are  several  turkeys  in  the  yard,  some  black, 
some  white,  some  speekleil ; and,  then,  there 
are  large  ones  and  small  ones  of  all  the 
colours,  I want  you  to  go  and  catch  a 
turkey;  but  I also  want  you  to  catch  n w/iitc 
turkey,  and  not  only  a while  turkey  but  a 
large  turkey.  Therefore  1 ad<l,  or  put  to  the 
noun  the  words  white  and  large,  which, 
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therefore,  are  called  adjectives. — Cobbett's  Gram- 
mar. 

The  misuse  of  the  adjective  is  one  of  the 
most  prevalent  errors  in  speaking.  People 
frequently  say  what  beauliful  butter ; what  a 
nice  view.  .Such  errors  need  only  to  be 
pointed  out  to  be  at  once  understood. 

ADJOURNMKNT,  the  putting  off  to 
another  honr  or  day.  A meeting  which  is 
convened  to  discuss  a certain  question  is 
adjourned  to  a future  day  in  order  to  give  an 
opportunity  for  further  discussion  if  it  be 
ueedetl.  An  adjournment  is  sometimes 
effected  by  stratagem.  If,  for  instance,  a 
public  meeting  is  held  in  order  to  promote 
some  measure  which  has  both  partisans  and 
antagonists,  any  person  unfavourable  to  the 
motion  may  interrupt  the  proceedings  by 
moving  “ that  this  meeting  do  now  ad- 
journ;" this  proposal,  if  duly  seconded,  is 
put  to  the  meeting,  and  if  carried  by  a show 
of  hands  the  meeting  is  virtually  broken  up, 
and  adjourned  accordingly.  The  adjourn- 
ment ot  Parliament  diliers  from  prorog<xtion. 
The  former  is  efl'eeted  by  the  House  itself, 
the  latter  is  the  act  of  Royal  authority. 

Al)  LIBITIDI. — Lat.  At  phasure.  A 
banquet  was  served  in  the  hall,  and  the 
conqianj'  helped  themselves  ad  libitum." 
This  is  also  a term  in  music,  showing  that 
the  passage  indicated  may  be  played  at  the 
discretion  of  the  performer. 

ADJIINISTRATTON,  Letters  of.  — 
tVhen  a person  luiviiig  property  dies  with- 
out making  a will,  the  Ecclesiastical  Court, 
ujjon  application,  will  grant  letters  of  ad- 
ministration, by  which  tlie  applicant  is  em- 
powered to  take  care  of  and  distribute  the 
estate  of  the  deceased  person  according  to 
the  form  pres<Tibcd  by  law.  This  power 
is  usually  granted  to  the  widow  if  there  be 
one,  and  if  not,  to  the  ne.Kt  of  kin  ; and  from- 
persons  that  are  equally  near  in  degree  the 
•‘Ordinary”  may  select  which  he  pleases. 
The  scale  of  distribution  of  the  estate  is  one- 
third  part  to  the  widow,  and  the  remainder 
in  equal  proportion  among  the  children  ; or, 
if  they  are  dead,  to  their  lineal  descendants, 
if  there  be  none  of  these,  the  widow  takes 
one  half  and  the  remaiiider  goes  to  the  iie.’cl 
of  kin  in  equal  degree ; if  there  be  no  widow, 
then  the  whole  estate  is  divided  among  the 
children,  or  their  representatives,  'file  order 
of  nearness  of  kill,  m respect  to  this  law,  is 
thus  arranged : — Children,  parents,  brothers, 
grandfathers,  uncles,  or  nejphews  (and  the 
females  of  each  class  respectively),  and  lastly 
cousins.  Letters  of  administration  are  also 
granted  where  a testator  makes  a will,  but 
names  no  e.xecutor,  the  distribution  in  such 
case  being  governed  by  the  provisions  of  the 
will  —See  PnoiiATE. 

AJtOlTlUX,  i.N  Law,  signilies  the  ad- 
mission of  a stranger  to  the  rights  ami  pri- 
vileges of  a son  or  daughter.  In  these  cases 
the  adopted  child  frequently  assumes  the 
family  arms  and  name  of  the  self-styled 
parent,  which  are  accorded  to  the  bearer  by 
•‘  letters  iiatent.” 

AD  REKERENDUJI.— Lat.  7'o  be r^erred, 
or  to  await  further  consideration. 

ADUlffERATlON.  -This  species  of  dis- 
honesty is  best  guarded  against  by  avoiding 


dealing  at  those  rhops  where  the  low  price 
of  the  articles  sold  is  a suificient  evidence  of 
their  spuriousness.  Should  a person,  how- 
ever, purchase  an  article  which  he  has  rea- 
son to  believe  by  its  taste  and  appearance  to 
be  grossly  adulterated,  he  would  be  con- 
ferring a benefit  on  society,  as  well  as  pro- 
tecting himself,  by  having  the  article  in 
question  analyzed  by  a respectable  chem- 
ist; and  if  the  result  conlinns  his  siis- 
])icions,  to  give  information  to  the  JJoard  ol 
E.xcise,  who  will  investigate  the  matter, 
and  tine  the  nefarious  shopkeeper  accord- 
ingly. For  ascertaining  the  various  me- 
thods of  detecting  adulteration — see  Beer, 
Bread,  Chicory,  Coffee,  Sfirits,  Tea, 
AV'ine,  &c.,  kc. 

AD  VAL0RE3I. — l.,at.  According  to  the 
value.  Certain  articles  imported  through  the 
Custom-house  instead  of  being  estimated  by 
weight  or  measure  pay  an  ad  valorem  duty. 
Almost  all  stamp  duties  are  ad  valorem  in 
conveyances  or  leases  upon  the  amounts  of 
■ the  purchase-money  or  rent  resen  ed. 

ADVANCE,  IN  Com.vierce,  implies  money 
paid  on  goods  consigned  or  deposited.  Some- 
times a sum  equal  to  halt  or  two-thirds  ot 
the  value  of  the  merchandise  is  advanced, 
and  is  frequently  forwarded  upon  receipt  of 
the  invoice.  In  some  money  transactions 
also  a stipulation  is  made  " for  payment  in 
advance;”  in  such  cases  the  greatest  precau- 
tion should  be  taken  in  order  to  secure  sub- 
sequently that  which  has  been  paid  for  pre- 
viously. 

ADVERB  is  a part  of  speech  which  signi- 
fies a word  added  to,  or  used  together  with, 
a verb,  an  adjective,  or  another  adverb,  for 
the  purpose  of  qualifying  it.  )Vith  a verb: 
She  rides  well.  With  an  adjective:  She  is 
very  nervous.  Vith  another  adverb:  She 
reads  rather  badly.  Adverbs  may  be  known 
by  their  answering  to  the  questions  How? 
AVhen?  Where? 

'The  words  that  are  used  to  tell  us  when  as 
well  as  how  a thing  is  done  are  adverbs ; for 
instance,  we  may  say  that  we  dine  early  or 
late;  that  we  metin  to  go  into  the  country 
soon. — Miss  Corner's  Grammar. 

But  there  are  many  adverbs  which  do  not 
ex]r.-ess  the  manner  of  actions,  movements, 
or  states  of  being,  .and  which  are  not  added 
to  verbs.  For  instance : “ When  you  sow 
small  seeds  make  the  earth  very  line,  and  if 
it  have  of  late  been  dry  watber,  take  care 
to  press  the  earth  extremely  hard  upon  the 
seeds.”  1 lore  are  four  adverbs,  but  only  the 
last  of  the  four  e.xpresses  anything  coti- 
nected  with  a verb.  This  shows  that  the 
mime  of  (his  class  of  words  does  not  fully 
convey  to  our  minds  a de.scri|)tion  of  their 
use.  However,  with  this  name  you  must  be 
content;  but  you  must  bear  ii!  iniml  that 
tbere  arc  adverbs  of  lime,  of  phue,  and  of 
degree,  as  well  as  of  manner;  ami  that  their 
business  is  to  e.xpress,  or  describe,  some  cir- 
cumstances in  addition  to  all  that  is  c.\- 
pressed  by  the  nouns,  adjectives,  and  verbs, 
in  the  above  sentence,  for  example,  the 
words  when,  very,  of  late,  and  extremely,  add 
greatly  to  (he  precept,  which,  without  them, 
would  loose  much  of  its  iovcv.— Cobbett's 

Grammar. 
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ADVEKTISIiHEXT. — Tliis  populur  mode 
of  intercommunication,  by  whicli  tbe  various 
sections  of  tlie  public  correspond  with  eaclt 
other,  has  made  such  rapid  strides  of  late 
years  as  to  have  almost  become  a social 
hecessit}'.  It  is  needless  here  to  enter  fully 
into  the  advantages  of  advertising ; for  it  is 
sufficiently  obvious,  that  with  om‘  accele- 
rated means  of  communication  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  no  better  medium  exists  lor 
making  our  wants  known  than  advertise- 
ments in  the  more  inllueutial  organs  of  the 
press. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  truth  of  this 
assertion  we  have  only  to  mention  a few 
facts  in  connection  with  The  Times.  This 
journal  has  a daily  circulation  of  about 
50,000  copies ; each  copy  is  probably  seen  on 
an  average  by  10  persons,  giving  a total 
number  of  readers  of  half-a-million.  The 
area  of  its  circulation  is  of  unlimited  extent : 
it  finds  its  way  into  the  most  remote  part  of 
England,  it  is  dispatched  to  our  Colonies, 
travels  over  the  whole  of  Europe,  and  is 
seen  in  nearly  every  portion  of  the  civilized 
world.  A person  advertising  in  this  journal, 
therefore,  secures  for  a few  shillings  an  au- 
dience more  numerous  and  iulluential  than 
he  could  possibly  obtain  by  any  individual 
effort  of  his  own. 

Besides  The  Times,  there  are  many  other  me- 
tropolitan journals,  both  daily  and  weekly, 
conducted  generally  with  great  abUity,  and 
enjoying  varied  success. 

The  system  of  advertising  is  not  confined 
to  publicity  through  the  columns  of  news- 
papers ; bills,  circulars,  trade  lists,  and 
other  forms  of  advertisement,  bemg  gene- 
rally adopted. 

That  great  benefits  are  derived  from  adver- 
tising in  the  public  papers  cannot  be  doubted. 
In  some  instances  large  fortunes  have  been 
made  by  a lavish  expenditure  in  advertise- 
ments ; but  I'ar  more  frequently  important 
sums  have  been  thrown  away,  and  adver 
tisers  brought  to  ruin,  by  their  want  of  know- 
ledge how  to  make  a jiroper  selection  of 
papers,  and  how  to  interest  the  public  by 
their  announcements. 

■file  success  of  certain  quack  medicines, 
which  are  extensively  jiurchased  by  llie 
public,  notwithstanding  the  frequent  expo- 
sure of  them  ill  medical  and  chemical  jour- 
nals, and  by  parliamentary  reports,  is  com- 
monly instanced  as  a proof  of  the  fortu- 
nate result  of  extensive  advertising.  To 
some  e.xtent  this  is  true;  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  thousands  of  adventurers 
have,  Irom  time  to  time,  started  liivourite 
no.-itrum.-<,  and  spent  considerable  sums  of 
money  thereon,  without  being  able  to  find 
success.  To  what,  then,  do  these  successful 
quack  medicines  owe  their  popularity?  t'ivU, 
to  the  lamentable  ignorance  of  large  masses 
of  the  people  u])on  the  subject  of  health  and 
the  rational  treatment  of  disease.  /Second,  to 
the  great  number  of  cunningly-devised  ad- 
vertisements brought  to  bear  upon  the  igno- 
rance of  those  masses.  Third,  to  the  general 
'ixpensivenesH  of  professional  advice  and 
proper  medicines.  Fourth,  to  the  professions 
"I  the  quimks,  that  their  medicines  cure 
nearly  nil  kinds  of  disorders,  thereby  obtain- 
U 


ing  the  largest  possible  field  for  the  sale 
ot  them ; ixkL  Fifth,  because  the  medicines 
themselves  cost  their  proprietors  ^mere 
trifle,  and  therefore  nearly  the  wliold  amount 
received  for  them  may  be  aijplied  to  cover 
the  costs  of  advertising. 

Here,  then,  are  five  distinct  and  peculiar 
elements  of  success,  which  explain  why  the 
advertising  of  quack  mediciueslias  produced, 
in  certain  instances,  such  profitable  results. 
But  it  cannot  be  inferred  therefrom,  that  in 
other  matters  an  equal  amount  of  advertis- 
ing would  be  as  successful,  because  the  same 
elements  tributary  to  the  desired  result  may 
not  exist. 

The  Times  is  an  excellent  medium  for  ad- 
vertisements of  standard  classes,  that  is,  for 
those  advertisements  which,  from  their  con- 
stant aiipearaiice  in  that  paper,  have  become 
recognized  features  in  its  columns,  and  which 
are  tlierefore  regularly  consulted  by  those 
sections  of  the  general  public  who  are  inte- 
rested in  them.  These  consist  of  amuse- 
ments, books,  and  music,  businesses  for 
disposal,  educational  establishments,  houses 
and  lauds  to  be  sold,  law  notices,  lost  pro- 
perty, missing  friends,  money  to  lend  or 
money  wanted,  persons  wanting  employ- 
ment, persons  wanting  assistants  or  servants, 
imblic  meetings,  railway  arrangements,  sail- 
ings of  ships,  and  sales  by  auction.  For  such 
advertisements  as  the  foregoing  the  Times  is 
undoubtedly  the  best  medium  ; but  for  adver- 
tisements not  belonging  to  these  classes,  any 
other  medium  is  better  than  the  Times,  be- 
cause the  large  amount  of  advertising 
matter,  of  the  standard  class,  completely 
swamps  the  few  advertisements  of  miscel- 
laneous interests,  and  causes  them  to  be 
overlooked.  For  such  announcements  any 
paper  having  few  advertisements,  nhicli 
must,  from  their  proximity  to  the  columns  of 
news,  fall  under  the  eye  of  the  reader,  is  to  be 
preferred. 

3Iuch  depends  upon  the  form  of  an  adver- 
tisement. Sucli  charlatanic  headings  as 
“ Wonders  will  never  cease !”  “Bead,  mark, 
learn,  and  inwardly  digest!”  “Alarming 
sacrifices  — giving  away!”  &c.,  generally 
offend  the  reader,  and  defeat  the  pu  poses  of 
the  advertiser.  While  announcements  in  the 
form  of  a “ Froclamation !”  or  puffs  with  the 
words  “.Murder!”  “Keward!”  “One  thou- 
sand pounds!”  &c..  thrown  out  in  large  let- 
ters to  attract  the  eye  and  deceive  the  sense, 
only  create  disgust,  and  do  injury  to  the  in- 
terests they  are  ilesigned  to  serve.  As  a 
jiroof  of  this,  no  instance  is  known  of  success 
being  achieved  by  such  means. 

Advertisements,  to  catch  the  eye  and  create 
a favourable  impression,  should  be  brief,  ex- 
plicit, and  truthful.  A person  commencing 
advertising  will  find  it  far  more  beneficial  to 
carefully  decide,  before  commencing,  upon  a 
fitting  or  “telling”  form  of  advertisement, 
and  to  keep  to  that  form  for  a long  period. 
Every  variation  of  the  form  estranges  the 
mind  of  the  reader  from  the  recollection  ol 
what  he  has  previously  seen,  and  does  away 
with  that  cumulatiiie  iujlueme  of  a series  ot 
advertisements,  of  which  experienced  adver- 
tise rs  know  the  value. 

No  person  should  venture  upon  siieculative 
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advertising  who  needs  an  immediate  return 
I'or  his  outlay.  Tlie  productiveness  of  adver- 
tisements is  a thing  of  growtli,  to  he  deve- 
loped and  expanded  by  constant  attention 
and  continual  investment,  until  a favourable 
impression  is  produced.  These  latter  re- 
marks do  not,  of  course,  apply  to  matters  of 
single  and  temporary  need,  such  as  “Houses 
to  let,”  or  “ Situations  wanted.” 

The  want  ol  employment  is  one  of  the 
great  “daily  wants  ” of  a large  proportion  of 
society,  to  which  the  requirement  of  able 
and  worthy  assistance  on  the  part  of  shop- 
keepers, merchants,  and  others,  is  only 
second.  We  will  therefore  point  out  a few 
of  the  best  mediums  at  present  established 
for  bringing  persons  of  particular  classes  and 
professions  mto  communication  with  each 
other. 

7Vie  Times,  for  emplovment  ot  every  de- 
scription, especially  clerks  in  mercantile 
houses,  town  and  country  travellers,  secre- 
taries to  companies,  and  domestic  servants 
of  all  descriptions. 

The  Moiming  Advertisei-,  for  waiters,  barmen, 
potmen,  and  all  relating  to  taverns,  &c. 

The  Athenwimi,  for  literary,  artistic,  and 
educational  employment. 

Bell’s  Life  in  London,  for  gamekeepers, 
grooms,  jockies,  huntsmen,  and  all  relating 
to  country  sports  and  rural  occupations. 

The  Builder,  for  assistant  engineers,  archi- 
tects, builders,  and  mechanics  in  general. 

The  Ecclesiastical  Gazette,  for  tutors,  school- 
masters, teachers,  governesses,  and  domestic 
servants  in  institutions  and  families  belong- 
ing to  the  Church  of  England. 

The  Era,  for  every  description  of  employ- 
ment connected  with  the  stage,  the  circus, 
exhibitions,  and  amusements  generally. 

The  Field,  for  gamekeepers,  grooms,  jockies, 
huntsmen,  farm  bailiffs,  gardeners,  &c. 

The  Gardener’s  Chronicle,  for  farm  bailiffs, 
gardeners,  and  domestic  situations  in  coun- 
try places. 

The  Guardian,  for  situations  of  all  kinds  in 
families  belonging  to  the  Church  of  England. 

The  Lancet,  for  medical  and  chemical  assist- 
ants, appointments  to  hospitals,  poor  law 
unions,  and  other  public  offices. 

The  Law  Times,  for  clerks  and  assistants  to 
barristers,  attornies,  conveyancers,  auc- 
tioneers, engrossers,  &c. 

The  Mining  Journal,  for  mining  engineers, 
managers,  and  secretaries  of  mining  compa- 
nies, clerks,  &c. 

The  Nonconformist,  for  employment  in  the 
families  of  dissenters  generally. 

The  Patriot,  for  employment  in  the  fami- 
lies of  Independents,  Baptists,  and  other 
dissenters. 

The  Jlailway  Journal,  for  appointments 
upon  railways  and  other  ]iublic  works. 

The  Record,  for  situations  in  Church-of- 
England  families,  and  for  appointments  us 
schoolmasters  and  mistresses  in  the  national 
and  infant  scliools  of  the  Estabiishment. 

The  Watchman,  for  employment  in  Wes- 
leyan families,  schools,  &c. 

'fliere  are  vuiious  newspapers  throughout 
the  kingdom  whose  imporlaitcennd  iiilliieiice 
in  tiieir  localities  is  relatively  ns  great  ns 
that  of  those  metropolitan  joiiniuls  which 
we  Imve  enumerated. 


A single  advertisement  will  frequently 
bring  assistance  or  enipioynient  to  those 
who  need  it,  and  the  inve.stnienv  of  a few 
shillings  for  such  an  object  is  a wise  eco- 
nomy.— See  Employsi  f.nt. 

ADVERTISEMENTS,  Eraudulent.— It 
is  a well  known  fact  that  there  e.vist  certain 
adventurers  who  seek  to  entrap  the  unwary 
by  inserting  a class  of  announcements  in 
the  newspapers  of  a specious  and  plausible 
character,  the  terms  of  which  advertise- 
ments, as  a matter  of  course,  never  are  and 
never  were  intended  to  be,  carried  out.  One 
of  the  most  common  forms  of  conducting 
these  dishonest  proceedings  is  for  the  adver- 
tiser to  offei-  to  teach  some  accomplishment 
(generally  light  and  elegant)  by  which  a 
handsome  income  may  be  realized,  on  con- 
sideration of  receiving  a certain  number  ot 
postage  stamps.  The  knowledge  imparted  for 
the  stamps  so  sent  is  almost  invariably  of  the 
most  worthless  description:  sometimes  it 
takes  the  form  of  a hackneyed  receijit  for 
preparing  some  article  that  is  seldom  or 
ever  in  request.  At  another  time  it  consists 
of  instructions  in  some  art  that  oilers  little 
or  no  employment.  And  one  of  these 
schemers  has  been  knoum  to  have  the  as- 
surance to  transmit  to  his  correspondent,  as 
a means  of  making  a handsome  income,  the 
process  by  which  a certain  quantity  of  pota- 
toes might  be  bought  at  the  wholesale  price, 
baked,  and  retailed  to  the  public  at  so  much 
per  head.  It  is  unnecessary  to  single  out 
individual  instances  of  fraud  committed  in 
this  direction ; suffice  it  to  say,  that  where 
extraordinary  advantages  are  offered  in  re- 
turn for  a totally  inadequate  consideration, 
there  is  the  greatest  reason  to  suspect  the 
good  faith  of  the  advertiser. 

ADVICE,  IN  Coji.MERCE,  means  infor- 
mation by  letter.  For  instance,  a iierson  in 
the  country  wishing  to  remit  a sum  of 
money  to  a person  in  London  through  the 
medium  of  a third  party,  writes  to  the  person 
who  is  to  pay  the  money,  authorizing  him 
to  do  BO,  and  also  writes  to  the  person  who 
is  to  receive  tlie  anioiint.  instructing  him 
to  that  effect.  When  bills  are  drawn  for 
payment  or  acceptance  upon  persons  residing 
at  a distance,  tliey  should  always  be  preceded 
by  a letter,  with  all  particulars  of  Ihe  bills, 
date,  amount,  to  whom  payable,  &c.,  this 
being  necessary,  not  onl)’  for  convenience 
sake,  but  to  guard  against  forgeries. 

ADVICE.Medicae.  is  given  daily  without 
charge  by  a number  of  London  riiysicinns 
to  such  persons  as  are  supposed  to  be  unable 
to  pay  tlie  customary  fee.  The  same  jirivi- 
lege  is  also  accorded  by  fhe  various  hos- 
pitals, the  medical  practitioners  at  which, 
111  addition  to  giving  advice,  perform  opera- 
tions, dress  wounds,  and  dispense  medicines 
gratuitously. 

ADVOCATE,  IN  La-w,  a person  legally 
qualified  to  plead  the  cause  ol  another.  The 
law,  like  every  other  profession,  boasts  of 
certain  meniljers,  who  from  (heir  abilities 
stand  pre-eiiiiiient  above  their  fellows.  The 
manner  in  which  a case  is  conducted  by  an 
advocate  conduces  materially  to  its  failure 
or  success ; when  a person  goes  to  law, 
: therefore,  he  should  make  a point  of  se- 
ll: 
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curing'  tue  services  of  one  who  is  not  only 
possersed  of  forensic  talent,  but  who  has 
&30  a practical  acquaintance  with  that 
branch  of  jurisprudence  to  which  the  case 
relates.  Advocates’  fees  are  not  governed 
by  any  tariff,  but  vary  from  one  gumea  and 
upwards,  according  to  ch'cunistauces. 

A10LI.tVN  HAKP.— A well  kno«Ti  in- 
strument which  produces  a pleasing  com- 
bination of  sounds,  by  the  action  of  the 
wind.  Tliis  instrument  is  of  the  simplest 
construction,  consisting  merely  of  a number 
of  catgut  or  wire  strings,  stretched  in  pa- 
rallel lines  over  a box  of  thin  deal,  with 
sounding  holes  cut  in  the  top.  The  strings 
being  tuned  in  unison,  the  instrument  is 
then  placed  in  a cm-rent  of  air,  and  har- 
mony IS  produced. 

AERATED  WATERS.— See  Lemonade, 
SoD-\  Water,  &c. 

AITHER,  a volatile  liquor,  obtained  by 
distillation  from  a mixture  of  alcohol  and  a 
concentrated  acid.  It  is  used  for  a variety 
of  medical  purposes,  both  externally  and 
internally.  Burns  and  scalds  are  rendered 
cool  and  less  inflammatory,  by  a piece  of 
linen  rag  dipped  in  mther  being  applied  to 
tliem.  It  relieves  headache  wlien  rubbed 
upon  the  part  where  the  pain  is  situated. 
Its  application  to  the  face  in  cases  of  tooth- 
ache considerably  alleviates  the  pain ; and 
in  an  attack  of  spasms,  relief  is  almost 
always  afforded  by  doses  of  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  drops  being  administered  in  a 
wne  glassful  of  water  at  short  intervals. 
As  an  agent  for  producing  insensibility  by 
means  of  inhalation,  mther  was  formerly  in 
great  repute;  but  in  the  present  day  when 
this  effect  is  desired  to  be  produced,  chloro- 
form, a still  subtler  spirit,  is  generally  used. 
As  lether  rapidly  evaporates  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  this  waste  should  be  pre- 
vented by  keeping  the  bottle  that  contains  it 
in  a cool  place,  and  by  having  stoppers  wliich 
fit  the  bottle  exactly. 

Caution. — iEther  is  a highly  inflammable 
spirit,  and  when  mixed  with  common  air 
is  liable  to  cause  an  cxjdosiou;  when  any 
escape  of  aithcr  is  apprehended,  therefore, 
no  lighted  candle  should  be  sullered  to  ap- 
proach. 

AP'EIANCE  implies  in  law  a mutual 
pledge  entered  into  between  a man  and  a 
■woman  for  tlie  purpose  ol  binding  them- 
selves to  the  performance  of  fhe  marriage 
contract.  — See  Bkeacii  oe  1’komise  of 
Marriage. 

AFl-T DAVIT,  a statement  of  facts  in 
■writing,  made  on  oath.  Affidavits  must 
contain,  with  sufiicient  certainty  that  perjury 
may  be  assigiitd  thereon,  the  name,  residence, 
and  occupation  of  the  deponent,  who  signs 
nis  name  at  the  foot,  lie  is  then  asked  to 
swear  to  his  name  and  handwriting,  and 
also  to  the  truth  of  the  contents  of  the 
paper.  Stealing  an  afDdavit  is  transporta- 
tion for  seven  years. 

AEFILIA'I'ION  is  an  order  made  by  jus- 
tices in  petty  sessions  upon  a putative  father 
lor  the  maintenance  of  an  illegitimate  cliild 
by  an  uninarried  woman.  It  may  be  made  bc- 
lore  the  birth  of  the  child  upon  fhe  application 
bf  the  mother,  but  it  is  necessary  that  lier 


evidence  be  corroborated  in  some  material 
particular  by  other  testimony.  The  pay- 
ment may  be  to  the  extent  of  lOs.  for  ie 
midwife,  'ss.  per  week  for  the  first  six  w .'^s 
after  the  birth  of  such  child,  and  not  exceed- 
ing 2s.  6d.  per  week  afterwards. — See  Bas- 
tardy. 

AFFINITY  signifies  in  law  blood-relation- 
ship by  marriage.  Persons  coming  wdthiu.this 
degree  of  relationship  are  prohibited  from 
marrying  each  other,  aud  the  ofl'spring  of 
any  such  marriages  are  illegitimate.  The 
de^ees  of  affinity  are  computed  in  the  same 
manner  as  relationship  by  blood  ; that  is  to 
say,  a man  may  not  marry  his  sister  by  blood, 
neither  may  he  marry  his  sister-in-law- ; a 
woman  cannot  wed  her  nephew  by  blood, 
neither  can  she  her  nephew  by  mar- 
riage. A common  notion  is  prevalent  with 
respect  to  affinity,  that  first  cousins  may 
marry,  but  that  second  may  not — tliis  is 
erroneous,  as  marriage  between  all  degrees 
of  cousins  is  legal.  There  is  one  prohibited 
degree  of  affinity,  to  dissolve  which  strenuous 
eflbrts  have  been  and  still  are  being  made ; 
namely,  marriage  with  a deceased  wife’s  sis- 
ter : all  such  marriages  in  England  are  illegal, 
except  they  w-ere  made  previously  to  the  1st 
of  September,  1835,  up  to  which  time  they 
were  declared  legal  by  Act  of  Parliament. 
In  contravention  of  this  Act,  how-ever,  mar- 
riages with  deceased  w-ife’s  sisters  are  con- 
stantly being  solemnized  in  various  terri- 
tories that  are  not  subject  to  the  English 
laws.  Such  marriages  hold  good  in  the 
countries  where  they  are  made,  but  not  in  Eng- 
land. The  marriage,  however,  of  subjects  of 
any  State,  according  to  the  laws  thereof, 
holds  good  in  any  other  State. 

AFFIRMATION.— A simple  form  of  de- 
claration which  Quakers  and  other  sects  are 
permitted  to  use  instead  of  an  oath,  and 
wdiich  is  regarded  equally  as  binding  on 
their  conscience.  When  a person  claims 
the  privilege  of  aflSrniation  he  must  be  pre- 
pared to  show  a good  and  suflicient  reason 
for  claiming  tliis  immunity.  A false  alfirma- 
tion,  like  a false  oath,  is  perjury,  and  is 
visited  w-ith  the  same  penalties. 

A I’ORTIORI. — Lat.  From  stronger  reason- 
ing. If  an  ounce  of  arsenic  will  kill  a man,  d 
fortiori  two  ounces  must  be  certain  to  do  it. 

AGE  is  a term  having  a relative  significa- 
tion to  certain  periods  of  existence,  extending 
from  birth  to  death.  Human  life  is  marked 
at  certain  stages  by  features  of  a distinc- 
tive character  in  the  animal  economy : — 

The  teeth  are  renew-ed  at  the  7th  year  . 7 

Puberty  arrives  at  twice  seven  . .14 

Full  stature  at  three  times  seven  . . 21 

The  vigour  of  growth  at  four  times  seven  28 
The  greatest  vigour  of  body  aud  mind 
at  five  times  seven  . . . .35 

The  coinniencement  of  decay  at  six 

times  seven 42 

General  decay  and  decrease  of  energy  at 

seven  times  seven 49 

Old  age  at  eight  times  seven  . . .60 

And  tlie  grand  climacteric  at  nine  times 

seven 63 

AGE,  i.N  Law-,  bears  reference  to  such  pe- 
riods in  life  as  <iuaiify  jiersons  to  become  re- 
sponsible for  certain  acts  and  qualified  for 
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certain  ofrices.  At  twelve  years  of  ajre  a 
male  person  may  be  called  upon  to  take  an 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Sovereign  ; at  I’cur- 
teeii  hemay  consent  to  niarrias'c.  and  choose 
his  guardians ; and  at  twenty-one  lie  may 
alien  his  lands,  goods,  and  chattels.  A fe- 
male person  is  at  nine  years  of  age,  if  mar- 
ried, entitled  to  her  dower;  at  twelve  she 
may  consent  to  marriage;  at  tourteen  she 
may  choose  a guardian  ; and  at  twenty-one 
alien  her  property.  The  law  recognizes  a 
person  of  the  age  of  fourteen  as  competent 
to  become  a witness.  I’.nt  if  capable  of  un- 
derstanding an  oath,  although  of  tenderer 
years,  may  be  admitted  as  evidence.  Xo 
person  can  serve  as  a member  of  Parliament 
until  he  is  twenty-one  years  of  age.  Xo 
man  can  be  ordained  priest  till  twenty-four, 
nor  be  a bishop  till  thirty.  A man  cannot 
be  sworn  on  a jury  or  iuouest  until  twenty- 
one;  nor  can  a man  be  admitted  to  practise 
as  an  attorney,  proctor,  or  notary  public 
until  twenty-one.— See  Infants. 

AGE,  IN  RKUATION  TO  THE  ADMINIS- 
TRATION OF  JIedicinf.s.— Taking  a dose  of 
one  drachm  as  proper  for  a person  aged 
twenty-one,  the  proportionate  aoscs,  calcu- 
lated upon  that  basis,  will  be  as  follows  : — 


7 weeks 
7 mouths. 
34  months. 
28  months . 
3J  years  . 
6 years  . 
years  . 
years  . 
years  . 


l-i.5th,  equal  to  4 grains. 


7 

14 

21 

63 

77 


l-12tli 
l-8th 
l-5th 
l-4th 

1- 3rd 
one-half 

2- 3rds 


5 grains. 

8 grains. 

12  grains. 

15  grains. 

1 scruple. 

1 a drachm. 

2 scruples. 

1 drachm. 

.55  grains. 

50  grains. 


, ll-12f'-8 
, 5-6tll8 

AGEXT,  in  its  general  signification,  im 
plies  a person  emiiloyed  to  transact  any  de- 
scription of  business  I'or  another  person.  An 
agent  may  be  constituted  by  direct  writing, 
by  word  of  mouth,  or  his  authority  may  be 
implied  from  his  situation.  In  some  cases 
the  former  is  necessary,  and  in  others  the 
latter  is  deemed  suiliefent.  The  powers  of 
an  agent  may  be  derived  from  a simple  let- 
ter containing  general  instructions,  or  spe- 
cifying some  particular  operation.  An  act 
performed  on  behalf  of  another,  although 
not  authorized.  cojtt,sifTutes  an  agency,  if  the 
act  1s  not  repudiated  by  the  principal.  An 
agent  in  the  general  ense  is  entitlea  to  i/;- 
muneratioii  for  his  services,  and  even  where 
no  express  contract  has  been  entered  into,  a 
claim  made  for  commission  frequently  holds 
good,  as  being  “according  to  custom  and 
usage.”  Generally  speaking,  payment  made 
to  an  agent  is  as  il  jiaid  to  the  principal; 
also  contracts  undertaken  by  an  agent  are 
imperative  niul  binding  on  the  ju  inclpal. 

AGKEE-MENT.--A  contract  in  writing 
between  two  or  moi  e parties,  of  v hich  mu- 
tuality is  I he  basis.  All  agreements  where 
the  subject  matter  eyceeds  the  value  of  .C20, 
are  reipdred  to  be  stamped,  and  cannot  be 
received  as  evidence  upon  a trial  without. 
Agreements,  however,  that  have  not  been 
stamped  at  the  time  they  were  diawn  up. 
may  lie  stamped  within  tourteen  days  after 
date  without  a penult  v.  or  at  any  time,  upon 
payment  of  XUi  and  tlie  duly. 


An  agreeir.ent  tliat  has  been  obtained  by 
fraiul,  iiii.si  epresentation,  or  intimidaiion, 
may  be  set  aside  on  due  proof  tliereof. 

For  the  nonfulfilment  of  an  agreement, 
there  are  two  remedies  provided,  one  by  law 
to  seek  pecuniary  compensation  lor  the 
breach  of  the  agreement,  and  the  other  in 
equity  to  compel  the  defaulting  party  to  jier- 
form  his  part  of  the  agreement  according  to 
promise. 

An  agreement  should  invariably  be  drawn 
up  by  a soheitor,  the  e.vpeuse  being  too  in- 
consulerable  to  be  wortli  notice  in  compa- 
rison with  the  feeling  of  sc-curitv  ; however, 
printed  forms  of  agreement,  with  blanks 
left  to  be  tided,  may  be  purchased  at  anv 
law  stationer's  in  the  locality  of  the  inn's 
of  court,  'fhe  following  is  the  cost  of  .-tanip 
for  agreements For  an  amount  of  £20 
and  upwards,  and  less  than  2160  words, 
2s.  6d.;  if  2160  cr  upwards,  then  an  additional 
2,s.  (id.  for  every  lOto  words  after  the  first 
lO'O. 

AGREEMENT  rf.tween  JfASTrn  and 
Servant.— .See  Master  ,vnd  Servant. 

A G K I C U LT  U R E. — See  II  arrowing, 
JIanurf.s,  IT.ougiiing,  Reaping,  Sowing. 

AGL'E  niost’y  arises  from  a poisonou.s 
state ofthe atmosphere,  and  i.s  especially  pre- 
valent on  damp  and  marshy  soils.  The  first 
step  in  the  treatment  of  a person  sufl'ering 
from  ague  should  be  to  remove  him  from  the 
influence  of  the  noxious  air;  and  if  this  can- 
not be  efl'ccted,  he  should  be  placed  as  far 
away  from  the  soil  as  possible,  in  one  of  the 
top  rooms  of  the  house.  Several  remedies 
are  made  use  of  for  this  complaint,  one  of 
the  most  popular  of  which  is  the  cobireb  pro- 
duced by  the  black  spider,  which  inhaliits 
cellars,  liarns.  and  stables.  'I  bis  is  adniiiiis- 
tered  in  doses  of  ten  grains,  twice  or  thrice 
beldrc  the  expected  time  of  each  paroxvsm, 
and  contii'ucd  lor  three  or  four  days. 
Although  this  singular  means  of  eii'cctii.g  a 
remedy  may  excite  incredulity,  a great  many 
accredited  cases  are  on  record,  and  it  is 
also  supported  by  high  medical  aulhoiify. 
Another  specific  is  arfeniral  solution,  four 
drops  of  wliich,  increased  to  six  or  eight 
twice  or  thrice  a day,  will  prove  of  the 
greatest  benefit. 

I’ersons  w ho  have  once  been  afflicted  with 
ague  are  exceeding  liable  to  be  again  af- 
tacKcd  by  it ; tliey  sliou’d  therefore  avoid 
exjiosure  to  damp  or  night  air  as  much  a.s 
possible,  and  in  spring  and  autumn  should 
put  Ihcmseives  under  a course  of  sivjphute  of 
quinine. 

A I R is  composed  of  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and 
caibonic  aciil  gases,  in  "the  i>roportion  of 
oxygen  20  volumes,  nitrogen  T9  volumes,  and 
carbonic  acid  gas  one  volume.  Ttie  air  wlien 
once  breatheil  parts  w ith  oue-sixlli  part  of 
its  oxygen  ; were  il  therefore  to  lie  breatheil 
six  I idles  successively  it  would  be  deprived 
of  ali  its  oxygen  ; the  conscipienceof  wliich 
would  be  thuf  the  blood  would  be  divi^stcd  of 
its  vitality,  the  organs  have  their  action 
sns])eudcd".  and  death  wou'd  ensue.  Air, 
vitiatiil  by  Ihedifi'ereiil  processes  of  respira- 
tion. combustion,  and  imtrefaclion.  or  which 
is  sulT'end  to  stagnate,  becomes  jirejudi- 
clal  to  the  huniau  fiatne;  hence  large 
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cities,  ]>ablic  assemblies,  hospitals,  burying- 
grouiuls,  £:c.,  are  injurious  to  liealth,  and 
olteii  profluctive  of  contagious  disorders. 

■J'he  quality  of  air  is  greatly  inllueuced  by 
local  causes;  sea  air  is  well  known  to  be 
benelieial  and  invigorating,  wliieli  is  attribu- 
table to  its  constant  agitation  by  the  winds 
and  tides,  and  also  to  the  absence  of  many 
deteriorating  causes  to  which  land  is  subject, 
such  as  the  respiration  of  animals  and  the 
jiutrefaction  ot  animal  and  vegetable  sub- 
stances, Lotty  and  exposed  aspects  have  a 
bracing  effect  upon  the  system,  while  low 
situations,  if  on  a dry  soil,  are  more  conge- 
nial to  less  hardy  constitutions.  In  many 
instances,  however,  the  surrounding  air  may 
be  rend"ored  pureor  impure  by  circuiiistauces 
over  which  we  have  immediate  control.  If, 
for  instance,  we  suffer  filth  and  refuse  to 
accumulate  near  our  dwellings,  a vitiated 
atmosphere  will  be  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  the  exhalations  arising  from  these 
nuisances;  or  fan  impure  state  of  the  air 
exist  without  any  such  aggravating  causes, 
the  remedy  is  within  our  ]>ower  by  the  ap- 
pliance of  siich  means  as  art  and  science  have 
piaceil  within  our  reach. — See  al.so  Drain- 
age, Exercise,  Ventilation,  &c. 

AIU,  Change  of,  is  efScacious  in  many 
diseases,  amongst  which  are  pulmonary 
comiilaints,  asthima,  allections  of  the  throat 
and  wiiidpiiie,  dyspepsia,  and  hypochon- 
driasis, chronic  rheumatism,  scroiula,  liver 
complaints,  and  the  state  of  convalescence 
from  fevers. 

I’ulmcnary  complaints  are  benefited  by 
removal  from  a colder  to  a warmer  climate; 
and  Madeira,  from  the  equality  of  its  tempe- 
rature, is  universally  esteemed  as  the  best 
adajited  for  consiimiitive  ])atients.  indys- 
jieiisia  and  hypochondritisis,  the  suitability 
of  climate  depends  on  the  habit  and  con- 
stitution of  the  patient.  If  there  be  a 
relaxation  and  debility,  a dry  and  bracing 
air  is  needed  ; but  if  the  tendency  of  the 
system  be  to  fever  and  inflammatory  ac- 
tion. the  soft  and  humid  climates  are  pre- 
fe-able.  in  cases  of  chronic  rheumatism, 
mild  climates  are  generally  found  suitable, 
such  as  Ihitii  in  England,  and  Koine  or 
fice  on  the  Continent.  In  scrofula  a 
pure,  bracing  air  is  required,  such  as  the 
watering  jilaces  on  the  north-west  coast. 
In  liver  complaints,  and  convalescence  from 
fevers,  change  of  air  generally,  guided  by 
circumstances,  is  beneficial.  The  benefits 
derivable  from  chaime  of  air  are  not  ajipli- 
cable  alone  to  invalids  and  convalescents, 
but  will  yield  an  equal  source  of  enjoyment 
and  relaxation  to  all  those  whose  avocations 
are  pursued  daily  in  busy  cities  and  towns, 
and  whose  systems  become  exhausted  by  the 
constant  and  unremitting  exertious  which 
their  mimisiiiid  bodies  undergo. 

A I H-CC.Sli  ION. — This  useful  appliance 
i.s  made  of  a textile  fabric,  rendered  air- 
tight by  a coating  of  the  solution  of  India- 
rubber.  At  one  corner  is  a montli-inccc 
I'.tUd  with  a screw  ; when  the  cushion  is  re- 
<|uircd,  by  unloosing  the  screw,  and  blowing 
mto  the  month-|iiece,  the  cushion  becomes 
extianded,  the  screw  is  then  tightened,  and 
the  air  remains  until  the  cushion  Is  no  fur- 
15 


1 ther  required,  when  the  air  is  freed  by  turning 
the  screw  in  a contrary  direction.  I>y  tlii^ 
means  railway  travellers  by  the  second  and 
third  classes,  and  others  who  are  likely  to  be 
subject  to  a bard  seat  for  some  time,  are 
provided  with  a cushion  whicli  is  of  great 
I comfort  when  in  use,  and  which  when  not 
in  use  may  be  foWed  up  into  a small  com- 
pass and  carried  m the  pocket.  Air-beds 
and  air-pillows  have  been  constructed  upon 
the  same  principle,  but  these  have  beep 
found  objectionable ; fw  air  being  a bad  con. 
ductor  of  heat,  the  imprisoned  air  when  made 
warm  by  contact  with  the  body  or  head  re- 
tains its  warmth,  and  produces  an  unplea- 
sant sensation  of  dry  heat  to  the  part  which 
rests  upon  it. 

ALAKASTEft — A species  of  soft  marble 
used  for  ornamental  purposes,  wliicli  de- 
rives its  name  Irom  Alabastron,  a town  of 
Egypt,  wliere  a manul'actory  I'ormerly  ex- 
isted of  works  of  art  in  domestic  vessels, 
o.xeciited  from  the  stone  found  in  the  neigh- 
bouring mountains.  As  tliis  composition  is 
of  a delicate  nature,  easily  scratclied,  and 
soon  stained  by  tlie  smoke  or  atmosphere, 
all  objects  sliould  be  preserved  Iroiu  tliese 
e.xtenial  influences  by  being  kept  under 
glass  shades.  Should  tliey  however  be- 
come stained,  tlie  following  is  tlie  best  me- 
thod  To  clean  alabaster: — Remove  tlie  stains 
by  brusliiiigwitli  soap  and  water,  tlien  wliite- 
wash  tlie  stained  part,  and  let  it  remain  for 
some  hours  ; alter  wliicli  remove  tlie  wliite- 
wash,  rub  tlie  stained  part  with  a soi't  cloth, 
and  the  stains  will  have  di.sappeared.  Grease 
spots  may  be  removed  by  rubbing  the  ble- 
mislies  with  powdered  French  chalk,  or  a 
little  oil  of  turpentine. 

To  bronze,  to  the  whole  surface  of  the 
object  a coat  of  size,  alter  wliich  lay  on 
paint  of  a bronze-green  colour;  and  when 
this  is  nearly  dry,  gently  apply  to  the  most 
prominent  parts  a little  bronze  powder 
tlirougli  the  niedium  of  a wad  ot  wool  or 
soft  cotton.  Tile  success  of  the  process 
greatly  depends  upon  tlie  delicacy  with 
wliicli  it  is  conducted. — See  Kronze  and 
Size. 

7’o  imitels.— Alabaster  ornaments  maybe 
imitated  by  brushing  over  piaster  of  Paris 
models  with  spcrinacij<,i,  wliite  wax,  or  a 
mixture  of  the  twq,'  •or  by  steeping  tlie 
models  in  the  warm  mixlure.  Ur,  instead  of 
tins  process,  tlicy  muj,’  be  bruslied  over 
several  times  witli  wliite  of  egg,  allowing 
cacti  coating  sulficient  time  to  dry.  Only 
models  made  of  tlie  finest  plaster  are  suited 
for  tliese  processes. 

To  Join.— As  alabaster  objects  art  com- 
posed of  several  parts,  lliey  are  litibic,  irom 
a variety  of  causes,  to  become  disjoined,  and 
wlien  tliis  occurs  tlie  jiarts  may  be  rejoined 
by  a cement  made  from  tlie  wliite  of  one  egg 
mixed  witli  a teaspooniul  of  quick  lime, 
'file  cement  sliould  be  used  iinim'dialely  that 
it  is  mixed,  ami  tlie  parts  to  be  joined  should 
be  previously  dampcil  with  lukewarm  water. 

To  poli.ih.—  Virst,  carefully  clciiu  tlie  article 
witli  a piece  of  ))umice  stone  dipped  iu  water ; 
tlieu  apply  a thick  luiste  made  of  wliiting, 
soaii,  mid  milk;  iiml  wlicn  tliis  is  iierl'ectly 
done,  wa.sli  tlie  article  t'aorouglily,  dry  it 
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vitli  a soft  cloth,  and  nib  with  a flannel 
until  the  polish  is  produced. 

To  slain  or  ce/oKr.— This  is  etrected  by  simply  ^ 
applying  to  the  surface  with  a brush  the  oil 
or  tincture  ot  tlie  colour  desii’cd ; such  as 
cochineal,  saffron,  alkanet,  or  verdigris. 

ALAUUM  is  the  name  given  fo  a me- 
chanical contrivance,  by  which  persons  may  , 
be  awakened  on  an  emergency,  or  at  any 
particular  hour.  An  ordinary  clock  may  be 
furnished  with  an  alarum  by  being  fitted 
with  a chain  and  weight,  which  is  adjusted  in 
such  a manner  the  night  previously,  as  to  ' 
at  the  hour  required,  and  cause 
the  clock  to  strike  long  and  rapidly.  The  ' 
Weaver's  Alarum,  so  called  because  it  was  used 
by  those  operatives,  is  very  simple.  It  ‘ 
consistetl  of  a weight  or  bell,  which  was  fas- 
tened to  a piece  of  packthread,  and  placed 
in  such  a relative  position  to  the  candle,  that 
at  a certain  time  the  flame  reached  and 
^nited  the  packthread,  causing  the  weight  or 
bell  to  fall.  Another  alarum  also  consists 
ot  a cup  or  other  vessel  placed  over  the  head, 
into  which  water  drops  from  another  source  ' 
above  until  the  cup  becomes  full,  overflows, 
and  drops  on  the  face  of  the  sleeper. 

These  simple  but  clumsy  contrivances,  are 
now  superseded  by  a new  and  economical 
alarum,  of  American 


invention  and  manu- 
facture. The  figures 
upon  the  face  repre- 
sent  the  number  of 
.»  Ill  1 /I  _ /f  tiry  j(om.g  required  to 

elapse  before  the  ala- 
rum shall  be  allowed 
to  go  oil',  'fhus,  if  a 
person  wished  to 
sleep  live  hours,  he 
would  calculate  that 
number  of  hours 
from  the  time  of  Ins 
going  to  bed,  wliich, 
il'  lie  retired  at  eleven 
at  night,  would  ex- 
tend to  four  o’clock  in  the  morning.  lie 
would,  therefore,  set  the  hands  of  the  alarum 
at  the  figure  seven,  and  at  the  last  moment 
of  the  fifth  hour,  which  would  be  four  o’clock, 
the  alurnm  would  go  oft' with  a loud  ringing. 

ALHUMEN  is  an  organic  nutritive  prin- 
ciple, which  forms  the  chief  ingredient  in 
the  white  of  eggs.  It  is  one  of  the  elemen- 
tary constituents  of  the  blood,  brain,  and 
glands.  It  exists  in  cartilage,  horn,  hair,  and 
nails,  enters  into  the  composition  of  oysters, 
whelks,  periwinkles,  and  snails,  and  also 
occurs  in  vegetabies.  The  peculiar  property 
of  albumen  is  that  of  solidifying,  or  coagu- 
lating, when  exposed  to  a moderate  heat,  in 
which  state  vegetable  albumen  is  not  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  white  of  egg.  White 
of  eggs,  when  applied  to  burns  immediately  ' 
after  the  accident,  generally  prevents  them 
from  rising  in  blisters ; it  also  tends  to  abate 
recent  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  if  applied 
to  the  parts  affected,  spread  upon  soft  linen.  • 
It  may  also  be  used  as  a lotion  for  the  face 
in  the  lieat  of  summer,  as  a preventive  [ 
against  sunburns  and  freckles. 

AliCOlIOE  is  a pure  spirit,  or  essence,  ' 
produced  by  fermentation,  and  constitutes 


the  intoxicating  principle  in  all  fermented 
liquors.  It  acts  as  a powerful  solvent  on 
many  vegetable  substances,  and  therefore  i.s 
extensively  used  in  the  preparation  of'liqneurs 
for  the  table.  It  has  been  found  hitherto 
iiniiossible  to  freeze  alcohol  with  the  greatest 
degree  of  cold  that  can  be  generated,  hence 
its  employment  for  thermometers. 

ALE. — A bushel  and  three  quarters  of 
ground  malt,  and  a pound  of  hops,  are  suffi- 
cient to  make  18  gallons  of  good  family  ale. 
As  soon  as  the  water  boils,  dip  off  halt 
of  it  into  a tub  or  vat  raised  upon  a 
bench  about  a foot  and  a half  from  the 
gi'ound,  and  which  has  a hole  in  its  side, 
near  the  bottom,  into  which  is  put  a spi- 
got and  faucet  sufficiently  large,  and  over 
the  end  of  which,  in  the  vat,  is  fixed  a 
bundle  of  small  clean  sticks,  or  other  con- 
venient apparatus,  to  prevent  the  malt  from 
running  out.  Let  the  hot  water  remain  un- 
disturbed in  the  vat,  till  it  has  cooled  doivn 
to  about  the  temperature  of  175  or  ISO  de- 
grees of  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer ; or,  in 
the  absence  of  this  instrument,  till  the  face 
can  be  seen  pretty  distinctly  in  the  water  ; 
then  nii.x  the  mult  with  the  water  gradually, 
stirring  it  with  a mashing  stick,  or  other  con- 
venient spatula.  Preserve  a few  liandfulls 
of  the  dry  malt  to  strew  over  the  surface 
after  it  is  mi.xed,  imorder  to  prevent  as  much 
as  possible  the  escape  of  heat.  The  vat 
should  also  be  covered  with  clotlis,  more 
efl'ectually  to  keep  the  mixture  hot,  which 
piiKst  remain  undisturbed  for  three  hours. 
The  wort  is  then  to  be  run  out  by  the  spigot 
and  faucet.  As  soon  as  it  has  done  so,  pour 
on  again  upon  the  malt  the  same  quantity 
of  water,  cooled  in  a tub  to  the  same  degree 
of  heat  as  before,  and  let  it  remain  with  the 
malt  half  an  hour,  or  somewliat  longer. 
Then  let  the  wort  run  off  a second  time. 

As  you  will  now  be  enabled  to  judge  how 
much  more  wort  will  be  necessary  to  fill 
your  cask,  add  as  much  more  water,  cooled 
down  as  before,  as  will  be  sufficient  for  the 
purpose,  letting  the  last  portion  stand  a 
short  time  in  the  vat,  always  remembering 
that  for  a cask  of  18  gallons  it  is  advisable 
to  have  at  least  7 or  8 gallons  of  wort  more 
than  sufficient  to  fill  the  cask,  to  allow  for 
waste  and  evaporation. 

When  the  worts  have  all  been  run  ofl’,  mi.x 
them  together,  and  ]nit  them  into  the  copper, 
making  it  boil  as  quickly  as  possible.  'VVnen 
the  wort  is  reduced  by  boiling  to  nearly  the 
proper  miantity,  put  m the  one  pound  of 
hops,  and  let  them  boil  in  the  wort  for  about 
twenty  minutes,  covering  the  copper  over  in 
the  meantime  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the 
aroma  of  the  hops.  The  boiling  being  com- 
pleted, let  the  wort  be  strained  off  into  pro- 
per coolers.  AMicn  it  is  cooled  down  to  65 
or  70  degrees,  mix  one  quart  of  good  yeast 
with  a few  gallons  of  the  wort  first,  and 
al'terwards  put  f he  whole  together  into  a vat 
to  ferment  for  two  or  three  days  or  more ; 
or  put  it  at  once  into  the  cask,  and  let  it 
ferment  there. 

Tile  necessary  care  must  be  taken  to  watch 
the  fermentation  in  the  cask,  and  All  it  up 
occtisioiially  with  the  superfluous  liquor.  As 
soon  ns  the  cask  will  bear  a bung  in  it, 
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it  oiiiiht  to  bo  stopped  down  slightly  at  first, 
till  tlie  power  ot'  tlie  disengaged  gas  be 
ascertained,  or  otlierwise  the  cask  may  burst. 
Tliis  ale,  if  it  is  brewed  wlien  tlie  weather 
is  mild,  will  be  fit  for  drinking  in  about  six 
weeks  or  two  mouths. 

To  brew  Table  Ale,  mix  the  flrstand  second 
worts  together,  suffer  it  to  lerment,  and 
proceed  in  the  same  manner  as  before  di- 
rected. If  the  ale  is  for  present  use,  take 
three-quarters  of  a pound  of  hops  to  each 
bushel  of  malt ; but  if  intended  to  be  kept, 
take  one  pound  of  hops  to  each  bushel  of 
malt.  It  will  be  fit  lor  use  in  about  a week. 
—See  also  Beer,  Brewing,  Fermenta- 
tion. 

ALEHOOF  OR  Ground  Ivy.— This  wild 
plant  creeps  upon  hedge  banks,  at  the  ibot 
of  trees,  and  in  many  shady  places  flower- 
ing in  spring.  It  has  a peculiar  and 
•Strong  smell,  and  is  best  gathered  when  in 
flower.  1 1 is  an  excellent  remedy  for  wounds. 


either  by  outward  application  or  taken  in- 
wardly; and  an  ointment  made  of  it  is  par- 
ticularly healing  to  ulcers  and  fistula.  The 
decoction  of  the  herb  taken  daily  for  a con- 
tinuance is  efficacious  in  cleansing  the  sto- 
mach, promoting  the  proper  secretions,  and 
strengthening  the  blood;  it  is  also  an  ex- 
cellent eye- water. 

ALE  .JELLY. — To  the  prepared  stock  or 
jelly  add  (where  the  sliape  is  large),  a pint 
Ijottle  of  strong  ale,  a pound  of  loaf  sugar, 
the  peel  of  one,  and  the  juice  of  four  lemons, 
a stick  of  cinnamon,  and  the  beaten  whites 
of  eight  eggs;  put  all  into  a saucepan,  stir  it 
gentljr;  let  it  boil  for  fifteen  minutes,  and 
IK)ur  into  a jelly  bag  till  it  runs  perfectly 
clear. 

I®"  Ale,  1 pint;  sugar,  lib. ; lemons,  peel 
of  1 end  juice  of  4 ; cinnamon,  1 stick  ; eggs, 
8 whites. 

ALE  POSSET.— Boil  a pint  of  new  milk 
with  a slice  of  toasted  bread  ; pour  a bottle 
ol  mild  ale  into  a puncli  bowl,  sweeten  and 
odd  spices,  and  then  pour  the  boiling  milk 
over  it. 

ALIAS.— A Latin  word  signifying  olhef 


tcise,  and  usually  used  to  denote  a name  or 
title  that  has  been  assumed,  as  Dauby 
•Jenkins.  The  assumption  of  an  alias  dd  b 
not  absolve  the  person  who  adopts  it  from 
the  responsibility  of  any  act  he  may  have 
committed  under  his  assumed  name.  Thus 
a marriage  celebrated  under  an  alias  is 
equally  as  valid  as  though  the  proper  name 
had  been  used.  And  a bankrupt  who  has 
traded  under  another  name,  must  account 
for  all  such  transactions,  just  the  same  as 
though  they  had  been  performed  under  his 
correct  name. 

ADlBi,  a Latin  term  signifying  elsewhere. 
Sometimes,  when  a person  is  charged  with  a 
crime,  he  rebuts  it  by  producing  witnesses 
to  prove  that  at  the  time  the  crime  was 
committed  he  w'as  seen  in  another  place, 
and  this  evidence  if  substantiated  is,  of 
course,  a complete  answer  to  the  charge.  A 
plea  of  this  kind,  however,  is  regarded  with 
great  jealousy  by  the  law,  owing  to  the  ease 
j with  which  a plea  may  be  concocted  by  ac- 
! complices,  or  witnesses  procured  to  sivear 
j ialsely.  A case  lately  occurred  where  a man 
comrriitted  a crime  on  a certain  night,  came 
home  stealthily  and  put  the  clock  back  two 
hours,  he  then  awoke  his  servant  who  had 
been  asleep  some  time,  and  told  him  to  go 
down  stairs  and  see  what  time  it  was.  in 
the  course  of  events  this  man  was  charged 
with  the  crime,  and  the  servant’s  evidence 
was  instrumental  in  his  acquittal. 

ALIEN. — A person  born  out  of  the  alle- 
giance of  the  Sovereign.  It  is  an  error  to 
suppose  that  because  a person  is  born  out 
of  the  dominion  of  the  Crown  he  is  therefore 
an  alien,  for  a child  born  of  a iather  who  is 
a natural  born  subject,  even  though  it  be  in 
a foreign  country  and  by  a lorcigu  mother, 
is  regarded  as  an  English  subject.  The  civil 
disabilities  of  an  alien  are  tliat  he  cannot 
hold  any  landed  property  either  by  pur- 
chase or  devise  without  the  Sovereign’s  per- 
mis.'^ion.  He  is  debarred  from  sitting  in 
I’arliament  or  the  Frivy  Council,  and  is  in- 
capable of  holding  grants  or  ollices  of  trust 
under  the  Crown:  nor  ought  he  to  be  re- 
turned on  a jury  except  in  cases  of  high 
treason,  or  w'aere  an  alien  is  to  be  tried.  An 
alien,  however,  may  occupy  a house  and 
premises,  and  also  possess  goods  and  chat- 
tels and  money  in  the  funds,  the  whole  oi 
which  he  may  dispose  of  by  will.  In  mat- 
ters of  trade  and  commerce  aliens  lie  under 
no  particular  restriction,  they  may  sue  and 
be  sued  in  the  (iueen’s  court  as  British  sub- 
jects, the  only  legal  bar  being  that  the 
Court  of  Chancery  will  not  protect  by  in- 
junction the  copyright  of  an  alien.  The 
foregoing  relates  to  alien  friends.  Alien  ene- 
mies are  the  subjects  of  another  state  at 
actual  war  with  our  own,  and  do  not  possess 
even  the  bare  right  of  residence,  or  the 
power  ol  eni'orcing  any  contract  or  suing 
for  any  debt  due  to  them.  The  disabilities 
which  alien  friends  lie  under  may,  how<  \'U-, 
be  removed.— See  DENiZATioN  and  Natl- 
RAI.I/.ATION. 

ALI.MENT.— By  this  term  is  understood 
the  nutritive  qulUity  liirnisiied  by  every  kind 
of  food  alter  it  has  undergone  the  processor 
digestion.  Alimentary  maUer  must  necca- 
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earily  bo  riorivoil  (Voin  animal  or  vegeta-  j 
ble.  Tlioro  oxisi.  however,  cortain  inorganic  ' 
agents,  sncli  as  lime,  salt,  water,  &c.,  wliich, 
though  unable  to  produce  nourishment  by 
thenisc'lves,  yet,  when  taken  in  conjunction 
with  alimentary  substances,  contribute  ma- 
terially to  nutrition.  Aliments  differ  from 
each  other  in  their  proper!  ies,  according  to 
the  fundamental  princi])les  existing  in  their 
composition  ; they  maybe  divided  into  idue 
classes,  as  follows 

1.  J-'arinnceous ; wheat,  barley,  rice,  peas, 
potatoes,  &.C. 

2.  MualarjinoM:  lettuce,  carrot,  asparagus, 
cabbage,  melons,  artichokes,  &c. 

3.  Saccharitie:  sugar,  lioney,  tigs,  peaches, 
apricot.s,  dates,  &c. 

4.  AciJuliiteil:  oranges,  lemons,  apples, 
pears,  strawberries,  &c. 

5.  Oiiu:  nuts,  cocoa,  olives,  animal  fats, 
oils,  butter,  &c. 

(i.  Cuseoits:  the  different  sorts  of  cheese, 
ndlk,  &c. 

7.  Oiflatinous:  tendinous  [larts  of  animals, 
such  as  calf’s  foot,  certain  kinds  of  fish,  and 
the  llesh  of  young  animals  generally. 

s.  AlOtiminoiis ; oysters,  mussels,  eggs, 
brains  of  animals,  &c. 

i».  Fihroiis:  the  llesh  and  blood  furnished 
by  different  animals. 

ALfMONY  is  the  provision  made  from 
the  husband’s  estate  for  tlie  support  of  his 
wife,  in  eases  of  separation.  A wife  is  en- 
titled to  alimony  only  when  she  is  entirely 
dependent  on  her  husband,  or  does  not  pos- 
sess sullicient  means  of  maintenance  suit- 
able to  iter  position  in  life.  Hut  when  she 
has  a separate  and  suiiicient  income  vested 
beyond  the  husband’s  control,  she  is  not 
entitled  to  alimony,  'i'he  amount  of  alimony 
awarded  is  at  the  discretion  of  the  conrt, 
and  is  governed  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
case.  For  instatice,  a distinction  is  drawn 
between  a substantial  income  and  one  that 
is  derived  from  precarious  resources.  The 
fortune  brought  by  the  wife  is  likewise  taken 
into  consideration,  as  also  the  disposal  of 
the  children,  and  the  e.xpense  of  their  edu- 
cation. During  the  progress  of  a suit,  the 
sul)sei|uent  assignment  of  alimony  will  not 
free  the  husband  from  his  liability  for  past  or 
present  debts.  Hut  on  the  conclusion  of  the 
suit,  and  when  the  court  has  allotted  the 
wife  a separate  maintenance,  she  henoe- 
lorward  becomes  responsible  for  her  own 
contracts,  and  the  husband  is  entirely  freed. 

ALKALIES  signify  those  substances 
which  possess  the  following  properties:  in- 
combustible, ca  panic  of  converting  vegetable 
blues  into  a green  colour,  having  a hot  and 
caustic  taste,  and  a capability  of  forming 
salts  with  acids.  They  luive  purifying  aiin 
antiseptic  pro|ierties,  and  hence  are  used  in 
the  form  of  iiotash,  soda,  or  soap,  for  do- 
mestic puriioses. 

ALKALI  KS.  I’oiSONixo  iiv.— Administer 
Immediately  vinegar,  lemon-juice,  or  olive 
oil,  with  or’withoiit  water  ; and  If  neither  of 
these  arc  within  reach,  endeavour  to  induce 
vomiting  by  causing  the  patient  to  swallow 
a tumbler  liill  of  warm  water  containing  a 
little  salt.  Leave  the  further  treuimeiit  of 


I the  case  to  medical  assistance. —See  Poison- 
ing. 

ALKALTE.S,  Stains  iiv.  — Quick  lime, 
potash,  soda,  &c„  maybe  removed  by  moist- 
ening them  witli  vinegar;  or  where  they 
are  verv  obstinate,  by  well  diluted  sulphuric 
or  muriatic  acid. 

ALKAXKT. — A plant  brought  from  the 
southern  parts  of  France,  and  used  in  medi- 
cine. It  grows  wild  in  ivent  and  Cornwall, 
but  in  other  counties  is  cultivated  in  gar- 
dens. The  root,  boihxl  with  butter  or  lard,  is 
used  as  an  ointment  for  bruises,  and  a decoc- 
tion of  it  mixed  with  honey  is  e.xcellent  in 
jaundice,  ague,  and  diseases  of  the  kiduey.s. 
The  leaves  witli  liysso)),  drank  iii  infusion,  kill 
W'orms  ; and  the  leaves  and  root  in  wine  are 
considered  g.'od  in  uterine  disorders. 

AId,-FOUllS. — ^This  game  inav  be  played 
by  either  two  persons  or  four,  ami  derives  its 
name  from  the  four  chances  therein,  for  each 
of  which  a point  is  scored,  namely,  high,  the 
best  trump  out;  low,  the  smallest  trump 
dealt ; jack,  the  knave  of  trumps  ; and  game, 
the  greatest  number  scored  from  the  tricks. 
Ace  counts  4 ; king,  3 ; queen,  2 ; knave,  1 ; 
and  ten,  lo.  Low  is  always  scored  by  the 
p'ayer  to  whom  it  is  dealt ; but  jack  is  the 
property  of  whoever  can  win  it. 


cards  are  dealt,  the  next  card  following  is 
turned  up  for  trump  ; then  if  theeldest  does 
not  approve  of  his  hand,  he  Oeg.t,  when  the 
ilealer  gives  either  three  more  cards,  or  allows 
a point;  if  the  trump  turned  up  at  the  second 
deal  is  of  the  same  suit  ns  the  first,  three 
more  cards  are  given,  and  so  on  until  a dif- 
ferent suit  occurs. 

Each  iilnyer  should  strive  lo  secure  his 
own  tens  mid  court  cards,  or  take  those  of 
his  adversary,  to  acconiidish  which  a low 
card  should  Geiilnyed,  so  as  to  throw  the  lead 
into  the  opponent’s  hand. 

AVhen  the  dealer  shows  any  of  his  adver- 
sary’s cards,  a new  deal  may  be  demanded  ; 
b:it  in  showing  his  own,  he  must  :d)ide  by 
the  accident.  If  discovered  previously  to 
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p!ayiii",  that  too  loiiiiy  cartls  are  {jiven  to 
fithor  iJarty,  a fresh  may  be  claimed,  or 
the  extra  cards  withdrawn  by  the  oppo- 
iieii  t. 

Each  party  must  follow  suit,  or  trump, 
if  they  can,  if  not  they  forfeit  one  point. 
IJooks  : I/oyle’s  Hook  of  Oames,  Bohn’s  IJand- 
bcok  of  Games,  Brittain's  Book  of  Games. 

AEL-IIEAL.— A plant  jrrowing  on  the 
sides  of  rivers  or  lakes,  and  in  moist  lands. 
It  has  long  hairy  leaves,  and  small  red 
llowers  in  clusters  round  the  stock.  The 
leaves  of  this  plant,  when  freshly  iilucked, 
bruised,  and  bound  over  a wound,  stop  the 
bleeding  without  any  other  combination. 

ALESpICE.— The  berry  of  a species  of 
myrtle  tree,  in  the  West  Indies.  It  com- 
bines the  flavour  of  cinnamon,  nutmegs,  and 
cloves,  hence  its  name.  Its  agreeable  taste 
and  aroma  causes  it  to  be  frequently  em- 
ployed for  domestic  purposes ; and  a few 
drops  of  its  oil  or  essence  are  stiflicient  to  im- 
part a flavour  to  mulled  wine,  gravy,  or 
made  dishes.  'I'his  essence  may  be  made  as 
follows  : — liridse  oue  ounce  and  a half  of 
allspice,  and  steep  it  in  a pint  of  brandy  for 
a fortnight,  occa.sionally  shaliing  and  pouring 
ofl’  the  clear  liquor. 

4.L3!AIs'A(J. — A term  of  Arabic  origin, 
Qcrived  from  at  and  manac,  a diary'.  It  is, 
as  its  name  implies,  an  annual  table  or  re- 
gister containing  a calendar  of  days  and 
months,  the  times  of  the  rising  and  setting 
of  the  sun,  the  age  of  the  moon,  the  ebb  and 
flow  of  the  tide,  and  other  phenomena,  celes- 
tial and  terrestrial. 

ALMOND.— This  nut  is  of  two  kinds,  the 
I street  artA  bitter.  Sweet  almonds  are  taken  with 
dessert ; they  are  very'  indigestible,  and 
should  cither  be  eaten  with  raisins,  or  have 
their  husks  removed  by  blanching.  Litter 
almonds  are  used  in  flavouring  many  prepa- 
rations, but  when  taken  in  e.xcess  are  poi- 
' sonous. 

ALMON’D  LISCUITS.— Leatupone 
, ■ pound  of  powdered  loaf  sugar  with  the 
yolks  of  nine  eggs,  and  whip  into  a froth 
’ ' separately  the  whites  of  twelve  eggs,  then 
mix  both  together,  add  si.x  ounces  of  sweet 
and  half  an  ounce  of  bitter  almonds, 

( blanched  and  pounded;  mix  well  together, 
f-  dredging  in  at  the  same  lime  two  ounces  of 
flour  ; place  in  paper  moulds,  silt  over  them 
flour  and  pounded  sugar,  and  bake  in  a 
['  moderate  oven. 

' Sugar,  lib.;  eggs,  9 yolks  and  r.i 

whites : ahnonds,  sweet,  Goz.  : bitter  ditto, 
ioz.;  flour,  2oz. 

AJ>.AION'D  15LOO.M,  a cosmetio.  In  three 
pints  of  water  boil  one  ounce  of  I'.razil  dust ; 
strain  otf,  and  add  six  drachms  of  isinglass, 
two  ounces  of  grana  sylvestria,  one  ounce  of 
alum,  and  three  drachms  of  borax,  mix  the 
whole  well  together,  boil  again,  and  strain 
through  muslin  into  bottles. 

|J5T  Water,  3 pints  ; Lrazil  dust,  loz. ; 
isinglass,  0 drachms  ; grana  sylvestria,  2oz. ; 
alum,  loz. ; borax,  .3  drachms. 

AL.MON'D  LON  HONS.— (j  rate  one  pound 
of  blanched  almonds  very  fine,  and  m!.\  with 
them  a fsiumi  of  powdered  loaf  mgar ; melt 
the  mixture  in  a sfew-iian  graduully  over  a 
slow  lire,  stirring  it  continually  until  the  In- 
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gredients  are  tlioroughly  ruixul,  then  pour 
on  a tin  jilate,  roll  it  quickly'  with  a rolling- 
pin,  and  cut  in  lorms  according  to  fancy. 

ALMOND  CAKE.  — Llaneh,  dry,  and 
pound  to  the  finest  possible  paste,  eight 
ounces  of  fresh  Jordan  almoud.s,  and  one 
ounce  of  bitter  ditto;  moisten  them  with 
a few  drops  ol  cold  water, or  w bite  oi  egg,  to 
prevent  their  oiling;  then  nii.x  with  them 
very  gradually,  twelve  fresh  eggs,  which  have 
been  whisked  until  they  are  exceedingly 
light ; throw  in  by  degrees  one  pound  of  fine 
dry  silted  sugar,  and  keep  the  w hole  light  by 
constant  beating  with  a large  wooden  spoon, 
as  the  separate  ingredients  are  added.  Mix 
in,  by  degrees,  three-quarters  of  a pound  of 
dried  and  sifted  flour  of  the  best  quality; 
then  pour  gently  from  the  sediment  a pound 
of  butter,  which  has  just  been  melted,  but  not 
allowed  to  become  hot,  and  beat  it  gradually 
but  tlioroughly  into  the  cuke  ; add  theflnely- 
gi'ated  rinds  of  two  sound  fresh  lemons,  till 
a thickly-butlercd  mould  rather  more  than 
half  full  with  the  mixture,  and  bake  the  cake 
from  an  hour  and  a half  to  two  hours  in  a 
well-heated  oven.  Lay  paper  over  the  top 
when  it  is  sufficiently  browned,  and  guard 
carefully  against  its  being  burned. 

Jordan  almonds,  ilb. ; bitter  almonds, 
loz. ; eggs,  12  ; sugar,  lib. ; flour,  |lb. ; but- 
ter, lib.  ; rinds  of  lemons,! 

ALMOND  CAKES  (S.vai.l).— Ecduco  to 
a paste  half  a pound  of  blanclied  almonds, 
with  two  or  three  bitter  almonds,  adding 
white  of  egg  to  prevent  their  oiling;  then 
add  a pound  of  sugar,  a small  tcacupful 
of  cream,  aud  twenty  drops  of  orange  flower 
water.  Make  a Hour  paste  in  the  usual  way, 
of  the  thickness  of  a crownpiece,  which  cut 
into  rounds  or  squares,  and  cover  with  the 
preparation  of  almonds;  bake  in  a hot  oven 
and  dredge  with  sup;ar. 

1^”  Blanched  almonds,  Jib. ; bitter  al- 
monds, 2 or  3 ; sugar,  lib. ; organge  tlower 
water,  20  drops:  cream,  small  tcacupful. 

ALMOND  CANDY.— In  a hall  pint  ot 
water,  beat  <ip  the  sixth  part  of  the  t\  lute  of 
an  egg,  aud  pour  it  over  a ])onud  of  loaf 
sugar ; after  standing  for  a quarter  of  an 
hour,  let  it  boil  for  three  minutes,  and  then 
let  it  stand  on  one  side  until  the  scum  settles 
down,  skim  it,  and  boil  again  until  it  be- 
comes very  thick,  then  throw  in  four  ounces 
of  almond.s,  which  have  been  dried  in  the 
oven,  and  sliced,  mi.x  the  whole  well,  and 
continue  stirring  until  it  is  done,  which 
will  be  known  \\  iien  a spoonful  yilaccd  on 
a plate  remains  in  a linn  mass,  aud  does 
not  sink.  It  must  then  be  poured  out  as 
quickly  as  possible  into  moulds  or  tins,  and 
sufl'ered  to  remain  until  quite  cool. 

Water,  J pint;  egg,  J part  of  white  ; 
sugar  lib.  ; almonds,  4oz. 

AIAIOND  CIIEESECAKE.<^.  — Pound 
eight  ounces  of  sweet  and  ten  bitter  almonds 
with  a little  orange  flower  water;  add  eight 
yolks  and  lour  whites  of  eggs,  three-quarters 
of  a pound  of  iiowdered  loaf  sugar,  beat 
all  together  ; adit  one  [lound  of  melted  bill  ter 
nearly  cold,  one  nutmeg,  the  peel  of  one 
lemon  grated,  a wlneglassfiil  of  orango 
flower  water,  and  one  of  brandy.  Mi.x  tho 
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ingredients  thoroughly,  and  bake  hi  patty 
pans  lined  with  paste. 

Blanched  almonds,  ilb. ; bitter  al- 
monds, in ; eggs,  .s  yolks  and  4 whites ; loaf 
sugar  pounded,  Jib. ; butter,  lib. ; nutmeg,  1 ; 
nnd  lemon,  1 ; orange  flower  water,  wine- 
glassful  ; brandy,  wineglassful. 

ALMOND  CllEAM. — Pound  six  ounces 
of  almonds  with  a little  rose  water;  mix 
tnth  a pint  and  a half  ol'  cream  which  has 
been  boiled  with  the  peel  of  one  lemon ; 
add  two  eggs  well  beaten,  and  stir  the  whoie 
over  the  fire  till  it  be  thick,  taking  care  not 
lo  allow  it  to  boil ; sweeten  it  to  taste,  and 
■when  nearly  cold  stir  in  a tablespoouful  of 
orange  flower  or  rose  water. 

Almonds,  Goz  ; cream,  IJ  pints;  le- 
mon peel,  1 ; eggs,  2 ; sugar  to  taste ; rose  or 
orange  flower  water,  i tablespoonful. 

ALMOND  CUSTAKD.  — Pound  eight 
ounces  of  blanched  almonds  with  a little 
rose  watei- ; add  a quart  of  cream,  and  the 
yolks  of  twelve  eggs  well  beaten ; sweeten 
to  taste,  and  stir  over  a slow  lire  till  it 
becomes  thick,  but  without  allowing  it  to 
boil. 

tSST  Almonds,  Jib. ; rose  water  few  drops ; 
cream,  i quart;  eggs,  12  yolks;  sugar  to 
taste. 

ALMOND  FRITTERS. — Over  a pound  of 
blanched  almonds,  pour  four  tablespoonfuls 
of  oi  ange  flower  water ; add  a pint  and  a half 
cre:im,  and  let  them  stand  for  three  hours, 
then  beat  into  a paste ; add  the  yolks  of 
nine  eggs  well  beaten  ; half  a dozen  Naples 
biscuits,  pounded  sugar  to  taste;  mix  well 
together;  fry  in  butter  to  ;i  good  colour, 
and  serve  with  powdered  sugar  over  the  top. 

iHT  Almonds,  lib. ; orange  llo\ver  watei', 

4 tablespoonslul  ; cream,  IJ  pints  ; eggs,  9 
yolks  : Naples  biscuits,  G;  sugar  to  taste. 

almond  milk. — Pound  two  ounces  of 
sweet  almonds  and  two  ounces  of  bitter; 
mix  with  the  jiaste  a pint  of  boiling  milk' 
and  strain  through  a sieve ; then  add  two 
eggs  well  beaten,  and  sugar  sufficient  to 
sweeten  ; put  over  a slow  fire  till  it  becomes 
thick. 

tjir  Sweet  almonds,  2oz. ; bitter  almonds, 
20Z.  ; milk,  1 pint ; eggs,  2;  sugar  to  sweeten 
Bufhciently. 

PASTE. — Pound  eight  ounces 
of  bitter,  and  one  pound  of  sweet  almonds, 
blanched ; add  one  pound  of  honey,  and  mix 
with  a sufficient  quantity  of  orange  flower 
or  rose  water.  Put  into  pots  for  use,  and 
tie  over  closely  with  paper. 

ALMOND  PUDDING. — Pound  one  ounce 
of  bitter,  and  half  a pound  of  sweet  almonds, 
and  add  to  thorn  a tablespoonful  of  brandy 
and  a wineglass  full  of  orange  flower  water; 
soak  a quai'ter  of  a pound  oi  biscuit  powder 
in  a pint  ol’ cream  ; beat  eight  yolks  of  eggs 
with  half  a pound  of  moist  sugar ; add  the 
peel  of  one  lemon  grated,  and  ii  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  melted  Imtter;  mix  the  whole 
thoroughly;  :ind  after  stirring  it  over  the 
fire  until  it  is  heated,  hake  it  in  a pie  dish 
ready  lined  with  a jmlf  paste  for  half  an 
hour  in  a moderate  oven. 

Ritter  almonds,  loz. ; sweet  almonds, 
*lb.;  brandy,  table.spooni’ul ; orange  flower 
water,  wineglass  .full ; biscuit  powder,  Jib.; 


cream,  i pint;  eggs,  8 yolks;  sugar,  41b  ■ 
lemon  peel,  l ; butter,  Jib.  • * o- . 

ROCKS.— Cut  in  small  slices 
three-quarters  ot  a pound  of  sweet  almonds, 
half  a pound  ol  candied  peel,  and  two  ounces 
ot  citron ; add  one  pound  and  a half  of 
sugar,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  flour,  and  the 
i'’T  roll  the  mixture  into 

small  sized  balls,  and  lay  them  on  wafer 
paper  about  an  inch  apart;  bake  them  in  a 
moderate  oven,  until  they  are  of  a pale 
brown  colour.  * 

Sweet  almonds.  Jib. ; candied  peel.  41b  • 
flour,*^Jlb°^' ’ ’ 

ALMOND  SAUCE. — Beat  tog'ether  the 
yolks  of  two  eggs,  a teaspoonful  of  milk, 
and  a tabiespoonful  of  sugar;  stir  over  a 
hre  until  nearly  boiling;  then  let  it  stand  to 
cool.  Mhen  partly  cooled,  stir  into  it  a 
glass  of  sherry,  and  serve  in  a sauce-boat, 
puddfng^^  is  a great  improvement  to  plum- 

— Tut  them  into 
cold  water,  and  heat  them  slowly  to  scalding ; 
then  take  them  out  and  peel  them  quickn', 
throwing  them  into  cold  water  as  they  are 
done.  Dry  them  in  a cloth  before  .serving. 

ALMONDS,  DEVILLED. — Fry  blanched 
alinonds  in  fresh  butter,  until  they  become 
a light  brown,  drain  them,  season  with  salt 
and  ctiyenne,  and  serve  hot  as  a reUsh  with 
wine. 

ALMSHOUSES  are  asylums  intended  for 
the  reception  of  the  aged  and  infirm.  'The 
principal  part  of  these  charities  are  in  con- 
nection with,  and  under  the  management 
ol,  the  various  City  Companies,  anil  other 
public  bodies,  and,  generally  speaking,  cer- 
tain conditions  and  qualifications  are  neces- 
sary to  entitle  a person  to  the  privilege  of 
becoming  an  inmate  in  one  of  them.  There 
are  iu  all  about  iSOalmshou.'^es  in  and  about 
the  metropolis  ; for  the  particulars  respect- 
ing each  of  which  see  Sampson  Lout's  Charities 
of  London. 

ALOES,  a well-known  purgative,  of  a 
warm  and  stimulating  character,  generally 
taken  in  doses  of  from  five  to  fifteen  grains. 

In  cases  of  jaundice  this  medicine  is  very 
eflicacious,  as  it  acts  as  a substitute  for  the 
defective  bile,  it  is  also  beneficial  to  co.stlve 
habits.  Aloes,  however,  should  be  used 
with  caution,  as  rcpe;i ted  doses  produce  irri- 
tation about  the  lower  parts,  and  when  this 
begins  to  make  itself  felt,  even  in  the  slight- 
est degree,  the  medicine  should  be  imme- 
diately discontinued.  One  of  the  best  forms 
of  taking  aloes  is  in  the  compound  tincture 
which  docs  not  produce  the  injurious  effects 
alluded  to.  To  destroy  the  extremely  bitter 
and  nauseous  taste  of  this  drug,  it  should 
be  taken  iu  a strong  solution  of  extract  of 
liqiiorica 

To  make  Compound  Tincture  of  Aloes. 

Macerate  for  ten  days  2oz.  each  of  extract 
of  sjiikcd  aloes  and  saffron,  with  a pint  and 
a half  of  tincture  of  myrrh.  Tlien  strain  it 
oil'. 

AIB’ACA.— This  is  one  of  the  most  useful 
and  durable  woollen  textures  worn,  and  iy 
especially  useful  for  linings  of  coats,  dresses, 
&e.,  aiiswcriiig  all  the  purposes  of  silk,  at 
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oiie-l'ourth  of  its  cost.  The  animal  from 
which  this  fabric  is  derived,  is  a reruviaii 
slieop  of  a peculiar  breed,  :ind  of  singular 
h'lbiM — it  ranges  over  the  wildest  and  most 
desolate  places,  and  feeds  in  the  bleakest 
and  dampest  situations  -,  it  requires  neither 
fold  nor  manger,  and  in  the  severest  winter 
U satisfied  to  crop  the  refuse  left  upon  the 


moors;  in  a word,  this  animal,  although  of 
delicate  appearance,  is  one  of  the  liard;est  of 
the  creation. 

ALTERATIVE  MEDICINES  are  those 
which  re-establish  the  health,  and  gradually 
restore  the  decayed  functions  of  the  system, 
without  producing  perspiration,  purging,  or 
other  sensible  evacuations.  They  are,  in 
liict,  medical  remedies  assuming;  the  mildest 
form  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  and  co- 
operating with  nature, 

Alti-ralire  Powder. — Recipe:  Dover’s  powder, 
fifteen  grains  ; mercury  with  chalk,  twelve 
grains ; divide  into  six  powders,  and  take 
one  every  night.  The  quantities  of  the  in- 
gredients specified  are  for  a grown-vp  person ; 
for  a youth  under  twenty  they  should  be 
one-half  less,  and  for  a child  under  ten  three- 
guarters  less.  See  Rlue  Rill,  Calomel, 
Cod-Liver  Oil,  Grey  Roivder,  Sarsa- 
rAItlLLA,  &c. 

ALU.M  is  a chemical  salt,  possessing 
astringent  properties,  and  put  to  various 
uses  as  a domestic  medicine ; it  is  useful  in 
diarrhnca,  and  when  given  in  repeated  small 
doses  has  an  opposite  tendency  in  cases  of 
constipation.  The  proper  administration  for 
the  latter  is  from  5 to  20  grains,  every  four, 
eight,  or  twelve  hours,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  complaint.  As  an  astringent 
tonic  it  may  lie  taken  in  the  form  of  pills  to 
the  extent  often  grains  three  times  a day. 

ALU.M,  Adulteration  of  Bread  iiy. 
—See  Adulterations,  Bread,  &c. 

ALUM  CONEECTION.-T-This  prepara- 
tion acts  ns  an  astringent  in  cases  of  sore 
throat,  relaxed  uvula,  and  ulceration  of  the 
mouth.  Mix  two  scruples  of  powdered 
alum  with  four  scruples  of  treacle.  Rose: 
half  a drachm. 

ALU.M  EYEWASII. --Dissolve  half  a 
drachm  of  alum  in  half  a pint  of  water,  and 
use  two  or  three  times  a day. 

A i.U.M  L< T"  I < IN.— 1 >is8ol  ve  three  drachms 
of  alum  in  a pint  of  wafer,  'fills  may  l>ea[)- 
plled  to  sores  and  wounds  wlicn  the  inllam- 
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Illation  has  subsided,  and  will  hasten  their 
healmg. 

ALUM  OINT'MENT.— Mix  two  drachms 
of  alum  powder,  an  ounce  of  turpentine, 
and  two  of  hog’s  lard,  and  stir  them  over 
the  fire  till  well  mingled.  'This  is  sometimes 
used  instead  of  the  lotion,  when  the  sores 
have  become  dry  and  hard. 

ALUM  WHEY.— Boil  two  drachms  of 
alum  in  a pint  of  milk,  until  a curd  ap- 
pears. Then  strain  off  the  liquor,  and  add 
two  ounces  of  spirit  of  nutmeg  and  an  ounce 
of  syrup  of  cloves.  A teacuplul  three  times 
a day  will  be  found  useful  in  discharges  of 
blood,  uterine  fluxes,  &c. 

AMALGAM.— The  incorporation  of  mer- 
cury with  other  metals,  to  render  them 
available  for  certain  processes.  'Thus  an 
amalgam  of  tin  and  mercury  is  used  for  sil- 
vering the  reverse  side  of  mirrors,  and  an 
amalgam  of  silver  and  mercury  is  used  lor 
lining  decayed  teeth. 

AMBER. — A mineral  substance  of  a re- 
smous  character,  dug  out  of  diluvial  soils, 
and  found  in  large  quantities  on  the  Baltic 
shores.  'The  chief  uses  of  amber  are  for  or- 
naments, such  as  beads,  bracelets,  &c. ; also 
the  heads  of  canes  and  mouth-pieces  for 
pipes. 

AMBER  VARNISH. — 'Tohalfa  pound oi 
powdered  amber,  add  four  ounces  of  scio- 
turpentine,  melted ; macerate  for  half  an 
hour,  and  add  one-thinl  of  white  resin, 
warmed,  and  half  a pound  of  linseed-oil.  hot. 

AMBERGRIS.— A substance  found  float- 
ing in  the  seas  or  the  coasts  of  various  tro- 
pical countries.  It  lias  an  exceedingly  jiiui- 
gent  odour,  and  when  mixed  with  perfumes 
in  the  minutest  quantities  is  supposed  to 
improve  them.  A grain  or  two  in  a hogs- 
head of  claret  is  perceptible  to  the  taste. 
It  is  used  for  imparting  a flavour  generally 
accounted  agreeable. 

AMENDMEN'T  is  a term  used  to  express 
a counter-resolution  proposed  at  any  public 
meeting,  and  which  if  carried  renders  the 
original  motion  inoperative.  When  in  the 
House  of  Commons  a bill  is  proposed  to 
be  read  by  a certain  member,  and  another 
member  proposes  by  way  of  amendment 
“ that  the  bill  be  read  that  day  six  months,” 
the  question  is  put,  and  if  the  mover  of  the 
amendment  gains  a majority  of  votes  the 
bill  is  thrown  out. 

AMERICAN  CRESS  is  raised  from  seed, 
sown  generally  in  drills  nine  inches  apart. 
If  wanted  through  the  whole  of  the  summer 
the  seed  must  be  sown  every  si.x  weeks, 
fi-om  IMarch  up  to  August;  and  if  for  winter 
or  spring  one  sowing  only,  at  the  end  of 
August  or  beginning  of  September  is  neces- 
sary. Water  occasionally  during  dry  warm 
weather  and  at  the  commencement  of  the 
winter  season  ; shelter  the  plants  by  laying 
a lew  light  twigs  among  them,  and  over 
these  a slight  covering  of  litter.  'The  plants 
being  cut  or  the  outside  leaves  stripped  oil, 
shoot  again  for  another  gathering.  'The  soil 
to  be  preferred  is,  for  the  winter  crop,  liglit 
and  dry,  and  the  situation  open  but  warni. 
Eor  the  summer  a moister  soil  and  .shadier 
border  should  be  chosen.  — See  Cress, 
Salad,  &c. 
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A31M0^'1A,  ACICTATK  OF,  Sor.uTroN  arc  both  froqucntiy  substituted  for  lliis  fisli, 
— ittix  oue  ounce  with  six  ounces  ot  water,  but  tlie  anehovy  may  be  easily  distiii^juishwJ 
from  which  a lotion  is  obtained  for  applying  from  these  by  its  rounded  buck,  whereas  the 
to  external  intlanimation,  bruises,  scald  backs  ot  the  two  tornier  are  llat.  Its  head 
head',  &c.  i thicker,  and  its  colour  ol  a dusky 

AMMOXTA,.  Aromatic  Stirits  of  - j ‘’‘XxCIIOVY  BUTTE R.-Scrape  the  skins 
For  debility,  tainting,  spasins,  and  hjsttric.,  > good  sized  anchovies,  remove  the 

take  Iroin  tliirty  to  iorty  drops  in  a wine-  i j|,g  heads,  and  pound  the  flesh 

glasstul  of  water.  j niortar  until  it  is  quite  smooth,  then 

aMMONIACUM  IMILK.— Gum  ammo-  take  out  the  fle.sh  and  rub  it  back  into  the 
niac  two  drachms,  stirred  gradually  in  halt  niortar  through  a hair  sieve  ; add  one 
a pint  of  distilled  water  until  it  becomes  pound  of  fresh  butter,  a teaspooni'ul  of 
'■  ■ grjited  nutmeg,  the  same  quantity  of  mace. 


Charades,  Chess,  FouFEn  s,  &e. 

A >1  U S E 31 E N T S,  Outdoor.— See  An- 
gling, Archery,  Cricket,  Quoits,  &c. 

AX  AG  R A31.- The  changing  of  f he  sense  or 
construction  of  a phrase  by  the  transposition 
of  the  letters  that  constitute  it. 


TRANSPOSED 

Astronomers 
Catalogues 
Pllegant 
Impatient 
Immediately 
3Iasquerade 
Matrimony 
3Ielodrama 
3Iidshipman 
Old  England 
Farisliioners 
I’arliainent 
I’enitentiary 
Presbyterians 
Radical  Reform 
Revolution 
.Sir  Robert  Peel 
Sweetheart 
Telegraphs 


FORMS 

X'o  more  stars. 
Got  as  a clue. 
Neat  leg. 

Tim  in  a pet. 

I met  my  Delia. 
Queen  as  mad. 
Into  my  arm. 
3Iade  moral. 
3Iind  his  map. 
Golden  land. 

1 hire  jianions. 
Partial  men. 
Nay  I rci/cnt. 
Rest  in  prayer. 
Rare  mad  irolic. 
'fo  love  ruin, 
'ferrible  jioscr. 
'I’here  we  sat. 
Great  helps. 


One  of  the  most  remarkable  anagrams 
Is  Honor  est  a MIo  (Honour  at  the  Nile), 


' ;i  lui  lauic  uric  oci  V c ill 

I for  preservation  it  may  be  kept  in  gallypots 
! or  jars,  in  the  pantrv,  or  other  cool  place. 

I Anchovies,  20;  butter,  lib.;  nutmeg, 

oue  teaspoonful ; mace,  one  teaspoonlul, 
cayenne,  three  parts  of  a saltspoonlul. 

I ANCHOVY  ESSENCE.— IXit  two  pounds 
i of  flue  anchovies  into  four  quarts  of  water, 

! add  one  ounce  of  whole  pepper,  six  bay 
i leaves,  half  an  ounce  of  mace,  twelve  shalots 
' chopped  femall,  the  rind  of  two  lemons,  and 
I a gill  of  port  wine ; stir  over  tlie  fire  and 
I boil  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour;  rub 
I through  a hair  sieve,  and  bottle  off.  The 
1 bottles  should  be  corked  and  sealed  down, 

! and  kept  in  a cellar  or  closet  that  is  both 
I cool  and  dry. 

Anchovies,  2lbs. ; water,  4 quarts; 

! pepper  (whole),  loz. ; bay  leaves,  6;  mace, 
j ioz. ; shalots,  12;  lemon  peel,  2;  port  wine, 

I 1 gill. 

I aNCHOVYPASTE.— Scrape  half  a pound 
of  anchovies  very  clean  ; remove  the  bones, 

! and  pound  the  flesh  in  a mortar  until  quite 
' smooth ; add  one  pound  of  fresh  butter, 
a teaspoonful  of  mace  and  nutmeg  mixed, 
and  a saltspoonlul  of  cayenne,  mix  well 
together,  and  let  it  stand  for  six  hours,  then 
pot,  and  pour  on  the  top  of  each  jiot  a 


!q  Honor  est  a Ai  o (Honour  ux.  mu  vw  ^ ' 

which  words  may  be  found  out  of  the  letters  | sdglit  covering  ot  melted  butter,  just  «arm. 
WHICH  «orun  iiiu^  /;,»  1*0:^-  Aiiehovics.  *1).:  butter,  lib.;  mace. 


comiiosing  J/ovntio  ^r.lson.  tiefd  Marshal  the 
Duke  makes  The  Ouke  shalH)  arm  the  .field. 
Th-*  forming  of  anagrams  from  famny  names, 
and  brief  mottoes  or  sentences,  constitutes 
an  agreeable  occupation  by  the  fireside  on 
winter  evenings. 


I'olF  Anchovies,  ill). ; butter,  ilb. ; mace, 
haifteaspooiiful ; nutmeg,  half  tcaspoouful; 
cayenne,  1 saltspoonful. 

ANCH03A' TO.\ST.— Cut  slices  of  bread 
of  a moderate  thickness,  pare  oil  the  crust, 
and  fry  the  slices  in  melted  butter  until 


anchovies  (British).— Found  in  a | q,;jte  brown,  spread  them  with  anchovy  but 
mortar  half  a peck  of  line  sprats,  with  one  above),  and  serve  hot. 

pound  of  salt,  one  ounce  of  bay  salt,  hall  a 
pound  of  saltpetre,  one  ounce  ol  prunella, 
and  a few  grains  of  cochmea  ; hen  put  into 


arearthen  vessel  or'sinall  barrel,  first,  a , 

Inver  of  siirats,  then  a layer  of  the  com-  , j^oil  most  suitable  is  a mi.xture  of  earih  turf 
^ t ...1  tn  tho  tni),  ...wi  ilntwr  V4*rv  fiiip  nn  fhi*  .mir- 


ANEMONE,  Greek  name  for  a plant  sig- 
nifving  tcind-fioirer.  'fherc  are  two  s^)ecie8 
of ‘dlls  flower,  the  poiijiy  anemone  (lig.  1), 
and  the  broad-leaved  anemone  (fig.  2).  The 


1}  rsiiiair*  invi.  •-  ' — ^ , • it  A 

pound,  and  so  on  alternately  to  the  toi>. 
I'ressdown  and  cover  them  close  tor  imir 
months,  when  they  will  be  in  a lit  state  to 

'sprats,  i a peck;  salt.  lib.  ; bay 
sail  10/..;  saltpetre,  ilb.;  prunella,  loz.; 
C()chineul,  few  grains. 

\XCHOV3'.— A species  ol  small  herring 
found  in  great  abuiKlaiice  on  the  Mediterra- 
leaii  coast.  This  fish  Is  esteeined  as  a relish 
br  breaklast,  lunch,  &c..  and  is  also  much 
ufictl  i'oY  senHoiiiuK 

of  paste  or  essence.  Sardines  and  sprats 


and  cow-dung,  imule  very  tine  on  the  sur- 
face. Sow  the  seed  in.lauuary,  and  sprinkle 
over  them  a light  .sandy  soil  to  Hie  lliick- 
ness  of  a quarter  of  an  incli,  water  the  seeil 
gently  in  dry  weatlier,  and  as  tlie  young 
iilants  spring  up.  slieltertliemboth  from  the 
frost  and  the  sun;  take  up  Hie  roots  in 
Maicli.  and  jireserve  tliem  in  a dry  p ace. 
Tliev  may  tlieii  be  re-plnnt«l  in  October,  to 
bloiiin  in  tlie  following  spring.  Aiieinones 
may  be  projiajjatod  by  cuttings  iroin  the 
parent  plant,  tliey  should  ln‘  placed  in  raise 
beds,  so  us  to  prevent  the  wet  from  injuriu 
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ANG 


their  roots ; they  »houhl  be  taken  up  In  June, 
and  rei)'.unted  in  October. 

ANG1:LICA,  a plant  so  calicd  Irorn  its 
supposed  angelic  properties.  It  is  to  be 
lound  botli  wild  and  in  gardens,  and  will 
grovr  in  any  soil  or  situation.  It  is  propa- 
gated liy  seed  wliich  sliould  be  sown  in 
August  or  September,  and  the  plants  may 
be  cut  in  the  >Iay  or  June  I'ollowiiig.  it 
wili  also  grow  from  cuttings. 

AAGKLICA  CAMDV.-Cut  tlio  stalks  off 
the  angelica,  when  they  have  obtained  a 
good  size,  and  before  tiicy  liave  become 
tough  cut  tliem  into  slices,  remove  tlie  skin, 
aiiu  boil  tlieni  in  water  till  they  become 
tender;  tlieii  take  them  out  and  wash  them 
two  or  tliree  times  in  cold  water;  boii  tliem 
in  a strong  syrup,  made  from  loat  sugar,  lor 
an  hour,  let  tliem  stand  lor  twenty-four 
hours,  and  tlien  boil  them  twice  a day  until 
tile  syrup  lias  almost  all  been  absorbed  by 
the  fruit.  AVhen  this  is  done,  take  them  out 
and  place  them  apart  in  an  oven  to  dry. 
Angelica  will  thus  keep  for  years,  and  Ibrms 
an  agreeable  addition  to  a dessert. 

ANGHUCA  JlATAhlA.— l*ut  a quarter 
of  a iiound  of  angelica  shoots  into  one  (piart 
of  brandy,  half  a pint  of  water,  one  pound 
of  8Ug;ir ; add  a quarter  o1  an  ounce  ol 
allspice.  I,et  the  miNtnre  infu.se  in  a close 
vessel  for  si.k  weeks,  then  drain  oil,  and 
1 bottle. 

V J"  Angelica  shoots,  lib.  ; brandy,  one 
quart;  water,  lialf  iiint ; sugar,  llb.  ; all- 
spice, Inz. 

AN(J1,IC,  a iorm  in  geometry  which  indi- 
cates the  inclination  ol  two  lines  ineasured 
by  arcs  of  a circle,  the  centre  ol’ which  is  the 
point  where  both  tlie  sides  of  the  angh 
meet.  Angies  are  dividcil  into  riglit  angi>.s, 
•sinal  to  91)  cleg.,  four  of  which  are  ecinal  to 
the  whole  circle  ; obUise  angles,  those  greater 
than  un  di'g. ; and  acute  angles,  those  which 
are  less. 

ANtjl.ING. — The  “regular  season”  for 
the  sport  is  lictwecui  the  months  of  y\iirll 
and  >\oveniber.  The  Irti  time  of  Uu  day  lor 
23 


angling  is,  during  the  summer  months,  from 
sunrise  to  two  or  tliree  hours  after,  andlrom 
two  hours  preceding  sunset  until  an  hour 
after  that  time.  In  the  colder  months  the 
best  hours  are  from  tw'clve  to  three,  for  the 
lish  are  shy  at  biting  un  til  the  air  is  lyarmed  by 
the  sun.  The  best  weather  is  as  follows  : — 
A w:irm  lowering  day  is,  of  all  others,  the 
most  pre-pitious  ; on  a cloudy  day  also  suc- 
ceeding a moonlight  night  the  lish  will  bite 
readily  ; the  most  favourable  winds  arci  south 
and  south- west— easterly  the  most  uufavour- 

able.  , . ,. 

li  iNTS.— ’When  fishing,  keep  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  margin  oi’  the  stream,  so 
that  j'our  sliadoiv  may  not  tall  upon  t-ie 
water,  and  frighten  away  the  lish;  to 
avoid  the  same  consequences,  do  not  indulge 
in  laughter  or  loud  conversa  tion. 

If  the  water  be  still,  throw  in  small  pieces 
of  ground  bait ; if  a strong  current,  large 
pieces;  do  this  quietly  and  cautiously,  tor 
lish  are  so  wary  and  suspicious,  that  it  re- 
quires the  nicest  delicacy  and  management 
to  oii-cumvent  them. 

"When  the  wind  blows  right  across  the 
water,  lish  with  your  back  to  the  wind,  as 
you  will  not  only  be  able  to  throw  your  line 
better,  but  the  lish  will  be  on  that  side, 
attracted  thither  by  the  Hies  and  other  natu- 
ral bait  which  the  wind  will  blow  into  it. 

XoTE.— That  bream  are  to  be  founo  iii  the 
most  secluded  places ; eels  under  the  bank.s 
of  rivers  ; perch  and  roach  in  clear  suitt 
stJ’CtUiis ; chub  iu  tloep  shiulod  holes;  aiiu 
trout  in  clear  rapid  brooks.  Situations 
abounding  in  weeds,  or  old  stumps  ol  trees, 
often  hartour  large  numbers  of  fish  that 
bite  freely  ; but  in  such  cases  the  line  re- 
quires to  be  managed  with  great  care,  so 
that  it  does  not  become  entangled  or  broken. 
The  openings  of  sluices  and  mill-dams  al- 
ways invite  fish  up  the  current  to  seek  the 
I'ood  which  is  conveyed  with  the  stream,  so 
that  angling  in  these  places  is  generally  at- 
tended with  success. 


Angler’s  Calendar. 

Jammrw.— Pike,  chub,  and  roach  only.  The 
best  time  the  middle  of  the  d;iy.  'Ihe  wea- 
ther should  be  still  and  the  water  clear. 

Fchi'^Ktry. — Perch,  c;u*p,  chub,  voncli,  auo 
iiike.  The  best  time  the  middle  of  the  day. 
The  mildest  days  preferable  in  eddies  and 
near  banks.  , , , 

j/,<rt7i.-l’ike,  carp,  perch,  roach,  dace, 
chub,  {iiid  gucl;;oou  will  bite.  lUiddie  Oi  tiio 
day  the  best  time,  in  eddies  and  .shallows. 

.Ini  i/.— Trout,  tench,  barbel,  bleak,  lloun- 
ders,  and  eels;  al.so  those  mentioned  in 
March.  'J’roiit  and  tench  iu  rivers;  the 
others  in  shallow  waters. 

All  sorts  ol  lish  bite  well  this 
nionl'h.  Kels  bite  both  by  night  and  day. 

Jane. — 'Not  a favourable  nionlh  lor  tlie 
angler  - the  Hiiawning  season.  Trout  may 
be  taken.  . ^ 

,/aIv.— All  sorts  begin  again  to  bile, 
/liu/ttit.-  Pish  begin  to  bite  more  boUm 
Jloriiing  and  evening  the  besl  times 
Scy-Wi^r.-lhirbel,  roach,  chill.,  •"»'  < 
are  found  hi  deep  water.  Tails  must  be 
shotted  to  reach  the  bottom. 
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OcMfi^r.— Roach  anrl  chub  in  bottoms.  Not 
a pood  month  for  pond.s  or  still  waters. 

JVore?n6(.r.— Roach,  jack,  and  chub  if  the 
weatlier  be  genial.  The  middle  of  the  day 
the  best. 

December. — A month  of  rest  and  inactivity 
both  ibr  the  flsh  and  the  angler. 

favotirile  places  for  angling  near  London 
are  Riclimond,  Twickenham,  Teddington, 
Kingston,  Tliames  Ditton,  Hampton,  Sun- 
bury,  Walton,  Weybridge,  Chertsey,  Staines, 
and  Windsor  ; also  Waltham  Abbey,  Jlrox- 
bourne,  and  Tottenham,  'fhere  are  many 
otlier  resorts  ibr  the  angler  scattered  over 
the  United  Kingdom,  in  many  instances 
possessing  peculiar  and  distinct  charac- 
teristics. 

Books  : Davy's  Salmonia,  Walton  and  Cot- 
ton's Angle',  Salter's  Angler's  Onide,  Ilofland's 
Angler's  Mamiat,  and  Carroll’s  Angler’s  Vade 
Mecum.  See  al.so  Fisii  Bait,  Flies  Arti- 
ficial, Fishing  Line,  Fishing  Rod,  &c. 

ANIMALCULE,  a minute  form  ot  ani- 
mal life  existing  and  generated  in  decayed 
animal  and  vegetable  substances.  Ani- 
malcules in  water  are  supposed  to  have  puri- 
fying properties,  by  removing  from  it  the 
substances  injurious  to  human  life,  and  by 
expiring  o.xygen  gas.  Animalcules  may  be 
removed  by  boiling  the  water  or  filtering  it 
through  charcoal. 

AN  1 M ATION  SUSPEND  ED.— See  Cold, 
Drowning,  Hanging,  Intoxication,  and 
Suffocation. 

ANISEED  CORDIAL  is  made  by  mixing 
three  gallons  of  proof  spirits,  half  an  ounce 
of  oil  of  aniseed,  one  gallon  and  a h,alf  of 
water,  and  two  pounds  of  loaf  sugar.  This 
is  an  excellent  stomachic,  very  comforting 
for  pains  in  the  bowels,  flatulency,  &c. 

ANNATJ'O,  a colouring  matter,  formed 
from  the  pulp  of  a plant  common  in  the 
West  Indie.9.  The  extract  is  imported  into 
this  country  in  the  shape  ot  cukes  or 


may  be  well  to  know  that  the  West  Indian 
annatto  possesses  the  following  properties. 
It  is  of  a yellow  flame  colour,  brighter  in  the 
interior  part  than  on  the  outside,  soft  to  the 
touch,  and  with  an  odour  resembling  violets. 
The  proportion  of  annatto  used  in  colouring 
cheese  is  one  ounce  to  one  hundredweight, 
and  it  is  added  to  the  milk  previously  to 
turning  it  into  curds. 

ANNEALING.— The  process  of  gradually 
cooling  bodies  that  have  been  subjected  to 
the  influence  of  heat.  This  is  particularly 
practised  in  the  manufacture  of  glass,  which 
if  sufiered  to  cool  swUUnly  would  be  extremely 
brittle,  and  it  is  therefore  gradually  cooled 
in  an  oven  constructed  for  that  purpose. 
Metals  which  have  imbibed  a harshne.ss  in 
the  process  of  manufacture  are  softened  in 
the  same  manner. 

ANNO  DOMINI  (A.  D.)— Lat.  The  year 
of  our  Lord~a  computation  of  time,  the 
first  year  of  which  dates  from  our  Saviour’s 
birth. 

ANNUITY  signifies,  in  its  general  sense,  a 
yearly  income,  payable  at  stated  periods, 
and  clerivable  from  a certain  source.  An- 
nuities may  be  secured  to  persons  at  given 
periods  of  their  lives,  and  to  continue  until 
death,  by  the  payment  of  a certain  sum 
of  money  which  is  estimated  as  equivalent 
in  value  to  the  annuity  secured.  Insurance 
offices  grant  such  annuities,  which  are  cal- 
culated according  to  the  ascertained  proba- 
bilities of  human  life,  and  which  also  depend 
upon  the  fulfilment  of  certain  specified  con- 
ditions. . 

The  most  important  and  practicable  of 
these  are — 1.  Immediate  Annuities.  2.  Deferred 
Annuities.  3.  Survivorship  Annuities. 

An  I.MMEDIATE  ANNUITY  signifies  that 
upon  condition  of  a certain  amount  being 
paid  dAcn,  a yearly  sum  shall  be  paid  from 
that  period  until  death,  and  an  explanation 
of  this  will  be  fully  illustrated  by  the  follow- 
ing table,  showing  the  amount  of  annuity 
granted  for  every  £100  paid. 


balls,  ami  i.s  extensively  used  not  only  for 
dyeing  purposes,  but  also  foi  coiout  iiig 
cheese  Vs  there,  are  several  imitalioiis  of 
annatto  palmed  off  for  the  genuine  article  it 


Amount 

Age. 

of  Annuity 
per 

Age. 

Annum. 

.i 

s. 

d. 

35 

6 

H 

G 

53 

36 

f) 

10 

0 

64 

37 

5 

11 

7 

65 

38 

5 

13 

2 

66 

39 
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14 

11 

f)7 

4U 

r» 

16 

8 

5H 

41 

5 

l« 
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69 

4‘J 
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2 

60 

43 
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o 
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61 

44 
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4 

0 

62 

43 

0 

G 
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63 

46 
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S 

4 

64 

47 

0 

10 

0 

66 

48 

6 

13 

G 

G6 

49 

() 

16 

6 

67 

50 

6 

19 

10 

68 

61 

7 

3 

7 

69 

62 

7 

7 

6 

70  1 

Amount 
of  Annuity 
lier 

Annum. 


£ s.  d. 
7 11  » 

7 16  3 

8 1 ’2 

8 G .5 
8 12  2 
8 18 

9 4 
9 10 
9 16 

10  2 

10  9 
10  16 

11  4 

11  13 

12  3 

12  14  2 

13  6 9 

14  0 10 

24 


3 
6 
8 
6 
7 

1 

4 
4 

2 
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Example.  — An  immediate  annuity  of 
£5  16s.  sd.,  payable  din  ing  the  remainder  ot 
life,  may  be  secured  at  40  years  ot  age  by 
the’ single  payment  of  £100. 

A Deferred  Annuity  signifies  that  upon 
the  annual  payment  of  a specified  amount, 
for  a given  term  of  years,  an  annuity  shall  be 
secured  from  a certain  period  ot  lite  until 
death,  as  follows 

Annual  Premiuji  to  Assure  an  An- 
nuity OF  £10  PER  Annum,  on  attain- 
ing THE  Age  of  60,  55,  60,  AND  65. 


Age  next 
Birthday. 

P 

Age  at  which  the  Annuity  is  ^ 

to  commence. 

J 

50 

55 

60 

1 

65 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ S. 

20 

2 

8 

4 

1 

11 

5 

0 

19 

6 

0 11 

4 

21 

2 

11 

2 

1 

13 

1 

1 

0 

9 

0 11 

11 

.JO 

o 

u 

o 

1 

14 

10 

1 

1 

7 

0 12 

6 

2;{  i 

•) 

17 

0 

1 

10 

10 

1 

2 

8 

0 13 

1 - 

2-1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

IS 

10 

1 

3 

11 

0 13 

9 

2a 

3 

4 

11 

2 

1 

1 

1 

5 

2 

0 14 

5 

2G 

O 

o 

9 

2 1 

2 

.*1 

6 

1 

6 

G 

0 15 

2 

2; 

3 

13 

10  1 

2 

(j 

0 

1 

8 

0 

0 10 

0 

3 

18 

10 

2 

8 

11 

1 

9 

7 

0 16 

10 

4 

5 

2 

12 

0 

1 

11 

3 

0 17 

9 

30 

4 

10 

a 

2 

15 

4 

1 

13 

1 

0 18 

9 

31 

4 

17 

Y 

2 

IS 

11 

1 

15 

0 

0 19 

10 

32 

5 

5 

3 

3 

2 

11 

1 

17 

2 

1 0 

11 

33 
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14 

0 

3 

7 

4 

1 

19 

G 

] 2 

1 

34 

6 

3 

9 

3 

12 

2 

2 

2 

0 

1 3 

5 

35 

6 

14 

4 

3 

17 

7 

2 

4 

10 

1 4 

10 

36 

7 

9 

4 

3 

7 

2 

7 

10 

1 6 

4 

8 

2 

4 

10 

3 

2 

11 

1 

1 7 

11 

31 

9 

0 

0 

4 

17 

9 

0 

14 

0 

1 10 

9 

30 

10 

0 

9 

5 

6 

3 

2 

IS 

9 

1 11 

9 

40 

11 

5 

9 

5 

16 

0 

3 

3 

3 

1 13 

11 

41 

0 

7 

2 

3 

8 

2 

1 10 

2 

42 

0 

0 

3 

13 

9 

1 18 

10 

43 

7 

15 

5 

4 

0 

0 

2 1 

7 

44 

8 

13 

6 

4 

7 

2 

2 4 

10 

9 

15 

4 

4 

15 

4 

2 8 

4 

46 

5 

4 

9 

2 12 

3 

47 

5 

15 

8 

2 10 

8 

43 

0 

8 

Y 

3 1 

8 

49 

Y 

3 

11 

3 7 

4 

60 

8 

2 

5 

3 13 

11 

51 

4 1 

G 

62 

4 10 

11 

53 

5 0 

9 

54 

6 13 

2 

55 

6 8 

4 

the  payment  of  a certain  amount  in  excess 

of  the  ordinary  premium. 

Examjiles. — A person  at  the  age  ot  -0 
wishing  to  secure  an  anumty  ot  £10  per 
annum  at  the  age  of  50,  with  premiums  re- 
turnable in  case  of  death,  would  have  to  pay  an 
annual  premium  of  £2  15s.  4d. ; or  it  o.  per- 
son at  the  age  of  30  wishes  to  secure  at  the 
age  of  60,  the  same  annuity  with  the  same 
proviso,  he  would  have  to  pay  an  annual 
premium  of  £2  Os.  9d.,  the  excess  in  both 
instances  being  about  seven  shillings  per 
annum  on  the  preceding  table. 

A Survivorship  Annuity signifies  that  a 
1+' t oTin  n.nnt.nGr. 


INNUAL  Premium  to  insure  a Survi- 
vorship Annuity  of  £io  on  the  life 

OF  A.  AFTER  THE  DEATH  OF  B. 


of 

A. 


Age 

of 

B. 


Example. — A person  aged  20  at  his  next 
birthday  may  secure  an  annuity  of  £10  per 
annum  on  his  attaining  the  age  of  50,  by  the 
annual  payment  of  £2  as.  4d.,  such  payment 
to  commence  on  his  twentieth  birthday,  and 
to  terminate  on  his  fil'tietb. 

In  addition  to  the  securing  of  this  annuity, 
there  is  another  mode  by  ivhich  the  whole  of 
the  iiremiuins  paid  (except  the  first)  may  be 
inacie  returnable  in  the  event  of  the  per- 
son dying  before  he  rcaclif-n  the  ago  for 
Mliieli  he  a.ssures.  This /s  accomplished  by 


10 


15 


Annual 

Premium. 


8.  d. 


20 


10 

15 

20 

25 

30 

35 

40 

45 

60 

55 

60 

65 

70 

75 

80 

10 

15 

20 

25 

30 

35 

40 

45 

60 

65 

60 

65 

70 

75 

80 

10 

15 

20 

25 

30 

35 

40 

45 

60 

65 

60 

65 

70 

75 

SO 


10 

13 

9 

2 

IS 

19 

2 


£ 

2 
2 
2 

3 

4 

4 

5 

7 

8 IS 
11  13 
15  9 
19  12 
26  8 
35  14 
45  14 

1 
2 
2 
3 

3 

4 

5 

6 
8 

11 


18 
6 
13 
3 
16 
10 
10 
13 
7 
0 

14  13 
18  13 
25  4 
34  3 
43  16 

1 15 

2 2 


2 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 

10 


13  10 
17  12 
23  18 
32  10 
41  15 


3 
8 
1 
0 
9 
1 
8 
2 
6 
2 
6 

7 

8 
0 

5 
8 

4 
9 

7 
3 
2 

6 
2 

3 
0 

8 
0 

5 
0 
8 
9 

7 
1 

8 
0 

4 

5 
0 
8 
3 
8 
8 


Age 

of 

A. 


Age 

ol 

B. 
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Annual 

Premium. 


30 


36 


10 

15 

20 

25 

30 

35 

40 

45 

50 

55 

60 

65 

70 

75 

80 

10 

15 
20 

25 
30 
35 
40 
45 
60 
55 
60 
65 
70 
75 
80 
10 

16 
20 

26 
30 
35 
40 
45 
60 
65 
00 
65 
70 
75 
80 


d. 

1 

1 

0 

3 

8 

0 


£ s. 

1 12 
1 18 

2 4 
2 12 

3 2 

3 15 

4 12  2 

5 12  1 

7 2 8 
9 11  S 

12  17  6 
16  10  6 
22  10  C 
30  14  S 
39  10  10 


1 9 
1 14 

1 19 

2 6 
2 16 

3 7 

4 2 
6 0 

0 9 
8 15 

11  IS 
15  7 
21  0 
28  17 
37  4 

1 6 
1 10 

1 15 

2 1 
2 9 

2 19 

3 12 

4 9 

6 14 

7 17 
10  10 
14  1 
19  8 
26  16 
34  13 


0 

6 

6 

9 

0 

0 

7 

9 

2 

0 

0 

1 

7 
0 
4 
0 

8 
3 

7 

8 
0 
9 
0 
9 
7 
7 
6 
6 
2 
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Age 

of 

A. 

Age 

ol‘ 

B. 

Annual 

Premium. 

Age 

of 

A. 

‘Age 

Of 

15. 

j Annual 
i Premium. 

£ 

s 

d. 

1 £ 

s 

d. 

40 

10 

1 

3 

1 

50 

2 

5 

3 

15 

1 

7 

4 

55 

3 

5 

8 

20 

1 

11 

1 

60 

4 

16 

3 

25 

1 

18 

8 

65 

6 

8 

6 

30 

2 

3 

6 

70 

9 

7 

7 

35 

2 

11 

5 

75 

13 

12 

6 

40 

3 

3 

2 

80 

18 

1 

10 

45 

3 

17 

0 

65 

10 

0 

9 

9 

60 

5 

0 

1 

15 

0 

12 

2 

55 

6 

18 

11 

20 

0 

13 

5 

60 

9 

13 

7 

25 

0 

15 

10 

65 

12 

13 

7 

30 

0 

19 

2 

70 

17 

13 

6 

35 

1 

1 

2 

75 

24 

11 

8 

40 

1 

5 

3 

80 

31 

19 

0 

45 

1 

8 

4 

45 

10 

1 

0 

2 

50 

1 

15 

3 

16 

1 

4 

0 

65 

2 

11 

7 

20 

1 

7 

2 

60 

3 

16 

8 

25 

1 

11 

10 

65 

5 

1 

8 

30 

1 

17 

9 

70 

7 

10 

3 

35 

2 

4 

1 

75 

11 

1 

7 

40 

•i 

13 

10 

6x) 

14 

15 

8 

45 

3 

5 

3 

70 

in 

0 

7 

11 

50 

4 

5 

1 

15 

0 

9 

9 

55 

5 

19 

8 

20 

0 

10 

7 

60 

8 

8 

10 

25 

0 

12 

7 

65 

11 

3 

1 

30 

0 

15 

0 

70 

] 5 

14 

8 

35 

0 

16 

10 

75 

22 

2 

3 I 

40 
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0 

2 

80 

26 

19 

7 

45 

1 

2 

0 

SO 

10 

0 

17 

3 

50 

1 

6 

a 

15 

1 

0 

8 

55 

1 

19 

5 

20 

1 

3 

4 

t»0 

2 

19 

5 

25 

1 

7 

4 

65 

3 

17 

10 

30 

1 

12 

3 

70 

5 

15 

7 

35 

1 

17 

2 

75 

8 

12 

8 

40 

2 

5 

3 

80 

11 

10 

2 

45 

2 

14 

0 

75 

10 

0 

7 

2 

50 

3 

10 

4 

15 

0 

7 

10 

55 

5 

0 

2 

20 

0 

8 

5 

60 

7 

3 

2 

25 

0 

9 

10 

65 

9 

10 

1 

30 

0 

12 

0 

70 

13 

11 

4 

35 

0 

13 

6 

75 

19 

5 

3 

40 

0 

16 

2 

80 

25 

6 

10 

45 

0 

17 

4 

66 

10 

0 

14 

7 

50 

1 

0 

3 

15 

0 

17 

4 

65 

1 

10 

0 

20 

0 

19 

8 

60 

2 

6 

2 

25 

1 

3 

0 

U5 

o 

19 

7 

30 

1 

7 

2 

70 

4 
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10 

35 

1 

11 

2 

76 
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14 

8 

40 

1 

17 

6 

80 

H 

19 

6 

45 

2 

4 

0 

80 

10 

(1 

4 

10 

50 

2 

1(1 

8 

15 

0 

6 

3 

65 

4 

1 

8 

20 

0 

0 

8 

60 

5 

18 

4 

25 

0 

7 

10 

65 

7 

19 

9 

30 

0 

9 

6 

70 

11 

7 

6 

35 

0 

10 

G 

76 

16 

6 

7 

40 

0 

12 

11 

80 

21 

11 

3 

45 

0 

13 

7 

60 

10 

0 

12 

1 

50 

0 

16 

6 

15 

0 

14 

8 

55 

1 

2 

7 

20 

0 

16 

6 

60 

1 

16 

8 

25 

0 

19 

3 

66 

2 

6 

3 

30  i 

1 

2 

8 

70 

3 

7 

2 

35  i 

1 

5 

11 

76 

5 

3 

10 

40 

1 

10 

0 

80 

6 

17 

9 

46  1 

1 

15 

6 

Example.— Wy  this  table  a husband,  for  ■ 
instance,  aged  30,  may  secure  to  his  wife* 
age  25,  au  annuity  of  £10  per  annum  afteri 
his  deatii  by  the  annual  payment  of  £3  2s.  sd. . 
See  also  Endowment  and  Insuuance. 

ANODYXES,  from  a Greek  word  anodunot, . 
which  signifies  “ that  which  relieves  pain.”  ' 
Anodynes  act  in  three  ways  : by  actually 
assuaging  pain,  as  by  cupping  ; by  inducing 
sleep,  as  with  laudanum ; or  by  stup\fying  the 
senses,  as  with  chloroform.  'I'hese  remedies  » 
should  be  applied  with  great  care,  or  they 
may  only  aggravate  the  pain  which  is  sought  t 
to  be  relieved.  1 1 should  also  be  observed  I 
that  an  habitual  resort  to  these  agents  i 
should  by  all  means  be  avoided,  as  by  re-  • 
petition  their  operation  is  weakened,  and  , 
the  means  must  necessarily  be  augmented! 
from  time  to  time  in  order  to  accomplish ; 
the  desired  end.  It  is  obvious,  therrfore, . 
that  these  repeated  demands  upon  the 
system  tend  to  enervate  and  weaken  it,  so  ^ 
that  the  good  accomplished  by  the  tempo-  - 
rary  lulling  of  local  pain  is  far  outbalanced', 
by  the  perrriaueiit  injury  sustained  by  the.- 
general  health.  See  C.a.'mpiior,  Cantha- - 
RIDES,  CoLCIIICUM,  Creasote,  Cupping, 
Dover’s  Powder,  Foxgi.ove,  Hemlock, 
Henbane,  Laudanu.m,  Lettuce,  3Ior-  ■ 
PHiA,  Opium,  Paregoric,  Poppies,  &c. 

ANT. — There  is  a variety  of  methods  forr 
destroying  this  insect,  so  troublesome  and . 
noxious  bothin  pastureland.«,andtofruitand 
llower  trees.  To  prevetd  their  approach  to 
trees  night-soil  should  be  laid  about  thei 
roots,  or  the  eiirth  round  the  foot  of  the  treei 
should  be  constantly  turned  up,  and  plenti-  ■ 
lully  strewn  with  coalashes  or  sawdust.  To 
drive  away  or  kill  them,  dig  up  the  nests,  and  . 
mi.x  the  earth  with  gas  iim^  or  pour  some; 
quick  lime  with  boiling  water  into  the  mouth 
of  the  nest.  Another  way  is  to  smear  the 
inside  of  a garden  pot  with  honey,  invert  it 
over  the  nest,  and  when  crowded  with  them 
hold  it  over  the  steam  of  boiling  water; 
and  a simpler  method  still  is  to  turn  .a 
flower-pot  with  its  hole  stopped  up  over 
the  nest.  After  a time  ants  will  build  in  ; 
it,  and  the  whole  colony  may  be  removed 
with  the  spade.  These  insects  may  be  kept 
away  from  cupboards  by  having  a small  bag. 
of  camphor  hung  up  in  it. 

ANTE-MEUIDIEM  (A.M.). -Lat.  signi- 
fying before  noon. 

ANTHONY’S  FIRE.— See  Erysipelas. 

ANTHRACITE  COAL.— See  Coal. 

ANTIDOTES,  from  two  Greek  words, 
signil'ying  given  against,  remedies  which  are 
used  both  externally  aud  internally  to  coun- 
teract the  effects  of  poison.  See  Poisons; 
also  Arsenic,  Copper,  Lead,  PrufsiC' 
Acid,  &c. 

ANTIJIONY'  is  a metal  of  a silver  grey 
colour,  which  for  commercial  purposes  Is- 
chiefly  used  as  an  alloy  with  other  rnefals.-. 
Kor  medical  usc.s  a great  vaviety  of  pre- 
parations lire  made  from  it.  but  it  is  chiefly 
employed  for  the  cure  of  febrile  and  iiiflam*-  ■ 
matory  diseases  wheu  at  their  height,  its  opera- 
tion being  to  increase  the  action  of  the  sltin, 
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to  promote  perspiration,  and  to  stimulate 
the  riuids  of  the  stomach  and  flie  biliary  se- 
cretions. The  mode  of  administering  this 
medicine  in  inflammatory  diseases,  is  from 
a quarter  of  a grain,  or  less,  to  one  grain 
(according  to  the  character  of  the  inflamma- 
tion), dissolved  in  water,  and  given  every 
two  hours  until  the  lever  subsides.  This 
remedy,  when  applied  with  caution  and 
skill,  often  effects  a cure  in  the  most  aggra- 
vated cases  of  fever,  without  subjecting  the 
system  to  the  debilitating  effects  which 
bleeding  and  other  violent  remedies  entail. 

In  larger  doses  antimony  excites  vomiting 
and  in  this  character  is  commonly  known 
as  tartai  emetic,  the  ease  with  which  it  pro- 
duces the  desired  effect  causes  it  to  be  much 
used  for  this  purpose  It  should  be  known, 
however,  that  in  cases  of  poisoning  anti- 
mony should  be  by  no  means  administered, 
as  its  action  is  always  preceded  by  nausea, 
during  which  time  the  poison  would  be  ab- 
sorbed by  the  stomach. 

AJsTOIONT  'WINE.  — Dissolve  two 
scruples  of  tartar  emetic  in  sixteen  ounces 
ol  boiling  distilled  water,  filter,  aud  add 
four  ounces  of  rectified  spirits  of  wine.  In 
cases  of  acute  rheumatism  six  drachma  of 
this  wine,  mixed  with  one  drachm  ot  lau- 
danum, will  form  an  excellent  compound,  of 
which  twenty  drops  may  be  taken  in  water 
tour  times  a day.  For  eruptions  of  the  skin 
also  the  follonung  mixture  will  be  found  be- 
neficial:— Mi.v  four  drachms  of  antimonial 
wine,  one  drachm  of  laudanum,  and  one 
drachm  of  the  solution  of  oxymuriate  of 
mercury,  of  which  twenty-live  drops  maybe 
taken  in  water  every  night  and  morning. 

ANTr-SCOUBUTICS.— See  Scun\w. 

AXTISEFflCS. — See  Disinfection  and 
Preserving. 

A XT  I-S  P A S 51 0 D I C S.— See  Cholic, 
Cr  \ mp.  Spasms.  &c. 

Al’.vilT.ME.XTS. — The  arrangement  and 
decoration  ot  the  diflerent  apartments  of  a 
house  agreeably  to  their  snitabUily  and  uses 
is  an  art  by  no  means  to  be  despised,  since 
it  is  not  only  capable  of  gratifving  others, 
but  also  of  administering  to  tnat  comfort 
and  happiness  which  is  always  associated 
'KiWxlviine.  I’hc  following  hints,  therefore,  in 
connection  with  this  subject  may  not  be  un- 
acceptable 

Apartments  that  are  lighted  from  south 
and  west  should  be  cool  in  their  colouring; 
but  those  lighted  from  north  and  cast  should 
be  trarm. 

Die  colours  employed  in  the  interior  of  an 
apartment  should  be  so  distributed  as  to 
contrast  icilh  each  other.  Thus,  the  colours  of 
the  carpet  should  neither  be  so  brilliant  as  to 
d'  stroy  the  effect  of  those  of  the  paper,  nor 
the  contrary;  and  with  regard  to  the  cur- 
^ins,  they  should  all  be  of  a colour,  so  as  to 
blend  and  harmonize  with  both.  For  in- 
stance, a very  brilliant  coloured  carpet,  say 
crimson,  may  have  a drab  or  other  quiet 
colour,  both  m the  curtains  and  the  pajier  ; 
but  by  way  of  relief,  the  bordering  of  these 
should  introduce  a little  of  the  same  brilliant 
colour.  ,So  a room  with  a bright  blue  or 
crimson  carpet  may  have  white,  yellow,  or 


drab  curtains  and  paper;  but  blue  or  crim- 
son ornaments  or  bordering  should  be  intro- 
duced to  preserve  harmony  of  effect.  A 
green  carpet  may  have  black,  white,  or  red 
curtains,  with  green  borders  or  ornaments. 
A yellow  carpet  may  have  black  curtains 
and  a dark  grey  paper,  with  yellow  borders 
aud  ornaments. 

The  designs  or  patterns  of  both  carjiet  and 
paper  should  be  in  keeping  ivith  the  apart- 
ment ; that  is  to  say,  large  patlerns  are  most 
suitable  for  large  rooms,  and  small  patterns  for 
small  rooms.  It  sliould  also  be  observed  that 
for  low-pitched  rooms  striped  paper  is  prefer- 
able, because  it  gives  an  effect  of  height ; 
whilst  on  the  other  hand  patterns  witli  lines 
across,  or  borders,  should  be  avoided  as  de- 
tracting from  the  height.  The  designs  ot 
curtains  and  other  hangings  should  always 
be  what  is  termed  “ up  and  down,’’  as  more 
ill  keeping  with  their  eharacter  than  any 
other. 

The  aiTangement  of  apartments  should  bo 
such  as  to  combine  comfort  with  effect, 
neitlicr  being  unnecessarily  sacrificed  to  the 
other  ; in  this  particular  the  judgment  and 
the  eye  are  the  best  monitors,  as  they 
seldom  lail  to  dictate  that  which  is  most 
proper  and  artistic.  The  following  sugges- 
tions apply  to  the  suitability  of  decoration 
and  arrangement  of  individual  apartments. 

Drawing-rooms  should  be  characterized  by 
light  and  cheerful  colouring ; and  this  is 
produced  by  the  introduction  of  the  light  tints 
of  brilliant  colours,  with  a considerable  de- 
gree of  contrast  and  gilding.  The  furniture 
should  be  light  in  make  and  tasty  in  design. 
There  should  also  be  introduced  sculpture, 
paintings,  and  a few  illustrated  books,  all 
selected  with  the  greatest  taste.  And  it 
should  be  reinarkecl  here  that  a drawing- 
room should  not  be  crowded  with  ornaments, 
cspeci:illy  those  of  a trivial  character,  as 
it  not  only  betrays  a vulgarity  of  taste, 
but  also  renders  every  step  aud  movement  of 
a visitor  hazardous. 

Dining-rooms. — The  characteristic  colours 
should  bo  warm,  rich,  and  substantial ; and 
wlien  contrasts  are  introduced  they  should 
not  be  vivid;  the  furniture  should  be  mas- 
sive, and  principally  made  from  mahogany 
or  other  dark  wood,  and  the  whole  ol  the 
apartment  should  be  so  furnished  and  or- 
dered, as  to  convey  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  ease  ami  comfort.  This  room  should 
be  BO  situated  in  the  house  as  to  be  at  a 
convenient  distance  from  the  kitchen,  with- 
out being  subject  to  the  odours  arising  from 
the  culinary  operations. 

Parlours,  which  are  intended,  on  an  exi- 
gency, to  supjily  the  place  of  either  drawing- 
room, or  dining-room,  should  be  furnished  in 
a medium  style  between  those  apartments. 

Libraries  and  Studies  should  have  a grave 
and  quiet  tone  pervading  them,  without 
being  too  dull  or  monotonoiis.  The  furni- 
ture and  appliances  of  these  iipartments  of 
course  mainly  dciiends  upon  the  taste  and 
pursuits  of  the  occupant. 

Hed-rooms  should  have  a light,  cleanlv., 
cheerful  style  of  colouring;  a greater  degree 
of  contrast  may  be  admitted  here  than  in 
any  other  apartment.  The  carpets  may  cveu 
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thi* \ ° P’®  foregoing,  we  subjoin 
foll^ving  hints  nppertuiuing  to  tlie  sub- 
jcct  of  decoration  generally. 

1*®*^  ®'’  ‘^‘■‘1‘isoii  colours  assort  ill 
Assort  furniture -green  colours 

or  blue  stuffs  combine  tcell  with  light 
woods  such  as  satin-wood,  maple,  &c. 

aiK  lecl  stufls  are  more  durable  than  any 
other  colour. 

..  pointings,  gilt  frames  harmonize 

teed;  black  or  bronze  budlp. 

.t^ngrayings  light  gilt  frames  or  maple 
hlack  or  (lark  coloured  woods 

Hangings  of  a light  green  colour  are  the 
most  favourable;  those  ot  an  orange  colom- the 
most  unlavom'able. 

Small  patterned  paper-hangings  are  gene- 
rally preferable  to  large  ones. 

Light  coloured  carpets  are  more  .Krviceable 
than  dark  coloured. 

Bright  coloured  carpets  are  best  for  large 
apartments. 

The  brightest  colours  of  a carpet  should  be 
tn  the  centre. 

The  frames  of  paintings  and  engravings 
occupying  the  same  room  should  be  similar 
Dotii  in  tiiQ))::  fashum  and  colour. 

-/P®  for  hangings  in  low-pitched 

rooms  should  be  fi.xed  us  near  to  the  ceiling  as 
possible.  ^ 

In  furniture  no  one  veto  article  should  be 
intruded  amongst  that  which  has  been  long 
in  use.  “ 

.A.PARIMENTS,  Laws  of  Letting. 

See  Landlord  and  Tenant. 

A1  LRILNl  MEDICINES  are  those 
which  have  a purgative  quality,  and  facilitate 
evacuations  by  removing  obstructions.  Re- 
medies possessing  this  property  in  a milder 
oi  moie  intense  degree  should  be  adminis- 
tered accordiim  to  the  requirements  of  tlm 
rase.  When,  for  instance,  a slight  interrup- 
tiqn  in  Nature’s  laws  occurs,  it  would  be 
iiijiidiciqus  to  produce  excessive  evacuation 
by  purging ; whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  when 
an  obstinate  obstruction  offers  itself,  it  would 
only  enfeeble  the  constitution  and  encourage 
thecontinuanceofthederangeinent,  to  apply 
to  It  such  means  us  were  inefficacious. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  aperient  medicines 
may  be  taken  without  the  intervention  of 
medical  advice ; and  when  they  are  needed, 
either  irorii  some  accidental  circumstance, 
or  Irom  some  pjeculinrity  in  a person’s  hgbit, 
which  has  become  part  of  his  nature,  expe- 
rience  will  soon  teach  him  what  is  the  kind 
of  medicine,  thestrengih  of  the  dose,  and  the 
Irequency  of  adininistrafioii  required. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  it  should 
be  remembered  that  when  ajierient  medicines 
are  being  taken,  their  operation  should  be  assisted 
by  a suitable  diet  and  rcgiiiicn.  If,  for 
instance,  a person  having  recourse  to  an  ape- 
rient eats  tlie  same  food  and  drinks  the  same 
liquids  that  he  does  on  ordinary  occasions, 
he  is  obviously  wrong'  in  so  doing,  because, 
under  such  circiimstances,  the  operation  of 
the  medicine  is  impeded  by  the  pas.sage  of 
the  food  through  the  body,  and  its  deiiiiuid 


upon  the  digestive  organs.  If,  therefore,  a 
person  wishes  for  positive  benefit  and  relief 
trom  aperient  medicines,  his  diet  for  one, 
two,  or  three  days,  as  tlie  occasion  suggests, 
should  be  of  a light  nature,  and  chiefly  con- 
fined  to  \yhat  are  called  slops.  For  breakfast 
he  should  take  a little  dry  toast,  and  a lar<^e 
cup  of  tea ; for  dinner  a basin  of  mutton 
broth  or  beef  tea ; and  for  supper  gruel  or 
arrowroot.  By  adopting  this  course,  the 
medicine  will  work  off  freely  and  thoroughly, 
and  fresh  enerpy  and  renewed  appetite” will 
be  the  reward  for  this  temporary  discipline. 

At  the  same  time,  persons  should  be 
rautious  not  to  take  aperient  medicines  too 
frequently,  as  their  repetition  induces  a state 
of  the  system  sometimes  constipated  and 
sometimes  relaxed,  and  which  in  the  end 
becomes  confirmed  and  habitual.  There  are, 
indeed,  iiersons  who  have  a morbid  propen- 
sity  for  flying  to  these  remedies  to  cure  some 
trivial  ailment,  which  a little  judicious  man- 
agement of  diet  and  regimen  would  relieve, 
without  the  aid  of  medicine  at  all. 

The  two  most  popular  aperients  that  are 
used  are  “brimstone  and  treacle”  for  chil- 
dren, and  “blue  pill  and  black  draught”  for 
adults  ; both  of  tliese  remedies  are  e.xcellent 
and  efficacious.  To  meet  the  several  require- 
ments for  aperient  medicines,  however,  we 
append  here  a few  recipes,  which  may  be 
fully  relied  on  for  performing  the  offices 
indicated. 

Mild  Aperient  Pill  for  Adults.  — Powdered 
rhubarb,  half  a drachm ; powdered  ipecacu- 
anha, si.x  grains;  powdered  Castile  soap, 
fifteen  grains ; to  be  mixed  with  water,  and 
made  into  twelve  pills.  Ihvo  to  be  taken 
every  other  night. 

Strong  Aperient  Pill  for  Adults. — Compound 
extract  ot  colocynth,  half  a drachm ; pow- 
dered scammony,  fifteen  grains;  powdered 
gamboge,  fifteen  grains ; calomel,  fifteen 
grains ; to  be  mixed  with  water  and  divided 
into  twenty  pills.  Two  for  a dose  as  occa- 
sion requires. 

Purgative  Pill  for  Adults. — Powdered  aloes, 
half  a drachm  ; powdered  Castile  soap,  half 
a drachm ; made  into  pills.  'IVo  to  be  taken 
as  required. 

Aperient  Draught  for  Youth  {from  10  to  12 
Years  o/^tge).— Senna  leaves,  four  drachms; 
sliced  ginger,  half  a drachm;  tartrate  of 
soda,  half  an  ounce ; e.xtract  of  liquorice, 
one  drachm ; boiling  water,  six  ounces.’ 
After  these  have  stood  for  three  hours, 
strain  the  liquor  ott'  and  add  tincture  of 
cardamoms,  half  an  ounce.  Take  two  tea- 
spoonsful  every  morning. 

Mild  Aperient  Poteder  for  Children  (from  5 to  6 
Years  of  Age).— Mercury  with  chalk,  twelve 
grains ; rhubarb  powder,  twenty-four  grains  • 
divided  into  six  powders,  one  to  be  taken  at 
night. 

For  Children  from  3 to  5 Years  of  lifer- 

cury  with  chalk,  six  grains ; rhubarb  powder, 
twelve  grains.  To  be  divideil  and  taken  as 
above.  . 

For  Children  from  1 to  .3  Years  of  Age.— Mer~ 
cury  withchalK,  live  grains;  rhubarb  powder, 
ten  grains.  To  be  divided  and  taken  as 
above. 

To  Infants  under  1 Year  qf  Mercury 
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with  chalk,  three  grains ; rhubarb  powder, 
«ix  grains.  To  be  divided  and  taken  as  above. 

See  also  Aloes,  Calo.mel,  Castile 
SO.A.P,  Castor  Oil,  Colchichm,  Colo- 
CYXTii,  Croton  Oil,  Epsoji  Salts, 
JAL.A.P,  Rhubarb,  Senna,  &c. 

apiary,  a place  for  keeping  bees,  the 
name  of  which  is  derived  from  apis  the  Latin 
word  for  bee.  This  adjunct  to  a farm  or 
cottage  is  greatly  to  be  recommended,  not 
only  on  account  of  the  interest  attached  to 
it,  but  also  for  the  profitable  produce  which 
it  aflbrds  from  a comparatively  trifling  out- 
lay, and  with  little  care  or  trouble. 

The  aspect  of  a hive  should  be  towards  the 
south,  and  during  the  winter  months  the 
entrance  of  a hive  should  never  face  the  sun, 
as  the  bees  are  by  that  means  tempted  forth 
in  the  morning,  and  are  probably  overtaken 
by  the  cold  and  dark,  and  perish  before  they 
can  return. 

The  situation  of  the  hive  should  be  in  a 
sheltered  part  of  the  garden,  protected  by  a 
wall  or  hedge  from  the  cold  and  biting  winds. 

The  poj/tion  of  the  hive  should  be  about  two 
feet  from  the  ground,  so  as  to  keep  out  the 
humidity  arising  from  the  earth,  and  also  to 
guard  it  against  the  entrance  of  toads,  mice, 
and  other  enemies  to  the  bees.  The  board  on 
which  the  hive  stands  should  be  nailed  firmly 
to  the  pedestal  in  a somewhat  slanting  di- 
rection, to  admit  of  the  rain  running  off 
The  arrangement  of  the  hives  should  be  in  a 
right  line,  but  if  their  numbers  be  too  great 
to  admit  of  this  it  is  more  advisable  to  place 
them  one  above  another  than  in  double  rows. 
As  bees'  use  much  water,  the  hives  should  be 
situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a stream  ; 
but  where  this  is  not  practicable  shallow 
pans  of  water  should  be  placed  within  their 
reach.  The  entrance  to  the  hive  should  be 
clear,  and  unobstructed  by  shrubs  or  plants, 
so  that  the  bees  upon  their  return  home 
weary  and  laden  may  reach  the  hive  without 
difficulty. 

Cleanliness  in  bee-keeping  is  of  the  utmost 
Importance ; the  stand  upon  which  the  hive 
is  placed  should  be  cleansed  about  four  times 
a year,  the  first  cleansing  taking  place  at  the 
commencement  of  spring.  During  the  win- 
ter the  snow  that  has  accumulated  on  the 
hives  should  be  assiduously  brushed  away  to 
prevent  dampness,  which  is  very  injurious  to 
bees.  And  tlie  entrance  of  the  hive  should 
also  be  frequently  examined  in  order  to  re- 
move any  damp  masses  which  may  have 
formed  to  the  exclusion  of  the  air. 

The  construction  of  hives  admits  of  great 
variety,  the  most  common  form  is  that  of  a 
thimble  or  flower  pot  in  an  inverted  position. 
The  Rolish  hive,  which  has  many  advan- 
tages, is  made  of  wood,  standing  from  three 
feet  and  a-half  to  five  feet  higli,  and  of  a 
conical  shape.  The  size  of  the  hives  should 
be  in  proportion  to  the  swarm,  so  that  the 
labours  of  the  bee  and  the  capacity  of  the 
combs  may  correspond.  One  of  the  best 
constructed  hives  is  that  known  us  Rayne’s 
Improved  Cottage  Hive,  as  shown  in  the 
accompanying  engraving. 

In  tlie  spring,  when  a hive  is  well  peopled 
■with  many  thousands  of  young  bees,  a par- 
ticular period  arrives  'vhen  they  look  out  for 
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another  asylum  than  that  of  their  mother. 
A sicarm,  therefore,  is  a colony  of  bees  which 


forsake  their  native  home  to  establish  them- 
selves in  another. 

In  England  tlie  swarms  generally  appear 
in  the  mouths  of  Jlay  and  June,  by  which 
time  the  new  hives  should  be  placed  to  re- 
ceive them ; or  where  this  may  have  been 
neglected,  a,  pail,  box,  or  large  garden-pot 
will  sometimes  act  as  a substitute  in  retain- 
ing the  swarm. 

It  seldom  happens  that  the  first  flight  of  a 
swarm  is  to  any  great  distance,  but  it  gene- 
rally alights  on  a neighbouring  bush,  and 
every  exertion  should  he  then  made  to  hive 
it.  The  best  method  is  to  watch  the  swarm 
in  silence,  and  when  it  has  collected,  an  empty 
liive  should  beheld  immediately  beneath  the 
bush  or  branch  upon  which  the  bees  hang 
suspended,  and  which  being  tapped,  with  ai 
quick  firm  stroke,  will  cause  the  bees  to  fall 
into  the  new  hive.  Sometimes  the  swarm 
will  settle  upru  the  stump  of  a tree,  or  other 
situation  similarly  inconvenient.  In  these 
cases  a hive  prepared  with  sugar  and  beer 
should  be  helU  over  the  crown  of  the  s'ivarm, 
and  gradually  and  gently  lowered  until  the 
swarm  is  secured. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a swarm 
divides  itself  into  different  clusters  ; this  is 
a certain  sign  that  there  are  several  queens, 
each  cluster  having  one.  These  clusters 
should  not  be  molested,  but  quietly  watched 
until  they  incorporate,  which  they  will  pre- 
sently do. 

When  swarms  from  different  hives  form 
a junction,  as  they  sometimes  will,  it 
will  be  prejudicial  to  the  apiarian,  and  to 
separate  them  tlie  following  process  may  be 
pursued.  The  swarm  being  collected  into 
one  hive,  a sheet  must  be  spread  on  the 
ground,  the  hive  must  be  held  over  it,  and 
giving  it  a smart  knock  the  bees  will  all  fall 
upon  it ; no  fear  need  be  entertained  of  their 
flying  away,  and  the  queen  should  bo  imme- 
diatcdy sought  for.  Having  detected  aqueen 
in  the  midst  of  a group,  cover  it  with  a small 
boll  glass,  and  then  proceed  to  divide  the 
bees  as  nearly  us  po.ssibIe  into  two  equal 
portions.  For  Ibis  purpose  two  hives  must 
tie  in  readiness,  ami  liavliig  allotted  a projier 
number  to  the  (|ueeii,  \i  ho  is  at  laiT.t,  the 
hive  should  be  placed  in  a remote  jiart  ol 
gurde^i,  and  as  fur  as  possible  from  th» 
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>areiit  liive.  The  imprisoned  queen  is  tlien 
fift  iit  liberty  and  conducted  to  lier  liive 
with  that  proportion  of  bees  which  has 
been  assigned  to  her.  The  whole  being 
ilaced  in  the  hive,  it  is  placed  as  lar  as 
imits  will  admit  in  a contrary  direction  to 
the  former  hive.  No  further  fear  need  be 
entertained  of  their  adapting  themselves  to 
their  several  homes. 

If,  on  the  days  immediately. succeeding  the 
liiving,  the  weather  be  rainy,  a little  food 
consisting  of  a mixture  of  honey,  sugar,  and 
water  should  be  administered  to  them  each 
night. 

■\\'hen  persons  are  engaged  in  the  operation 
of  swarming,  the  head  and  face  should  be 
covered,  as  a safeguard  against  the  stings  of 
the  bees  ; and  the  clothes  should  be  neither 
black,  brown,  blue,  or  any  other  dark  colour. 

The  intention  of  swarmi»g  is  betrayed  by 
the  bees,  for  two  or  throe  days  previously  by 
au  e.xtraordinary  number  of  bees  hanging  in 
clusters  about  the  entrance  of  the  hive,  in  an 
unusual  state  of  commotion,  and  by  an  ap- 
parent idleness  reigning  in  the  hive. 

■\Vhen  the  swarm  is  hived,  and  the  bees  ap- 
pear restless  and  confused,  it  is  a certain  sign 
that  the  queen  is  not  among  them,  and  the 
bees  wall  soon  return  to  the  parent  hive  : in 
this  case  a queen  bee  should  be  taken  from 
the  parent  hive  and  introduced  among  the 
swarm.  The  presence  of  a queen  bee  may  be 
ascertained  by  a group  of  bees  being  formed 
around  her.  After  swarming,  the  hive  should 
not  be  moved  for  some  hours,  in  order  that 
stragglers  may  have  time  to  return  to  their 
new  home. 

The  Polish  method  of  making  a swarm 
pass  from  one  hive  to  another  is  as  follows  : — 
Take  both  hives  in  the  evening  (when  all  the 
bees  are  at  home),  the  full  and  the  empty 
one,  which  must  be  smeared  with  honey; 
put  the  opened  bottoms  of  both  hives  t'o- 
getlier  in  such  a manner  as  to  prevent  any 
single  bee  escaping,  as  seen  in  the  cut ; 


smoke  the  full  hive  at  the  top  with  smoke 
produced  from  dry  rags,  and  the  bees  will 
srieedily  remove  to  the  new  hive.  After  that 
allow  tlie  swarm  time  to  settle,  and  remove 
tiiem  to  the  stand  |)rei)arcd  for  them. 

’1‘he  best  time  for  taking  the  honey  from 
the  hives  is  tiie  month  of  .Tuly,  and  this  is 
done  in  two  ways,  partially  and  wholly. 
^Vllen  a part  of  the  honey  only  is  to  be  taken, 
the  full  hive  should  be  inverted  and  an  empty 
one  placed  over  it,  and  the  two  fastened 
together  by  a lage  sheet  or  tablecloth.  The 


hives  being  thus  arranged,  beat  the  sides 
gently  \vith  a stick,  being  particular  not  to 
strike  tliose  parts  where  the  combs  are  at- 
tached. After  a few  minutes  the  bees  will 
have  ascended  into  the  new  hive,  and  it 
may  then  be  placed  on  the  pedestal  formerly 
occupied  by  the  old  hive.  1 1 aving  extracted 
the  requisite  quantity  of  comb,  the  hive  may 
be  returned  to  its  former  position,  reversing 
the  hive  which  contains  the  bees ; and  placing 
the  deprivated  hive  over  it,  they  may  be  left 
in  that  position  for  four  and  twenty  hours,  by 
which  lime  the  bees  will  pj  once  more  in 
possession  of  their  old  habitation.  YHieu 
the  honey  is  to  be  wholly  taken,  the  bees 
are  suffocated  by  the  introduction  of  smoke 
into  the  hive.  The  first-mentioned  method, 
however,  is  not  only  more  humane,  but  also 
more  in  keeping  with  apiarian  economy. 

In  the  early  spring  and  autumn,  when 
there  is  a scarcity  of  flowers,  bees  I'cquire 
feeding.  I'he  most  appropriate  food  is  a syrup 
composed  of  sugar,  ale,  and  salt,  the  "pro- 
portions being  one  quart  of  ale,  one  pound 
of  sugar,  and  lialf  an  ounce  of  salt,  the  whole 
to  be  boiled  for  a quarter  of  an  hour  and  care- 
fully skimmed.  A well-stocked  hive  will 
require  about  one  pound  of  syrup  in  a fort- 
night. A plant  called  the  golden  rod  should 
be  cultivated  in  the  vicinity  of  the  paper,  as 
this  begins  to  blow  when  other  flowers  fade, 
and  continues  in  bloom  until  the  middle  of 
November. 

To  extract  the  honey  from  the  comb,  three 
things  are  necessary,  heat,  celerity,  and  clean- 
liness. Two  or  three  earthen  j)ans  with 
wire  frames  should  be  p'aced  in  readi- 
ness. The  hives  should  then  be  brought 
into  a warm  room,  and  the  combs  loosened 
from  the  hive  with  a long  thin  knife;  those 
parts  of  the  comb  that  are  empty  should  be 
cut  off  first,  and  those  tliat  are  black  and 
drossy  should  be  drained  by  themselves. 
The  pure  combs  should  be  cut  into  small 
pieces,  sliced  twice  in  a horizontal  direction 
and  laid  on  the  wire  frames  to  drain  ; in  two 
or  three  hours  they  iviay  be  turned;  the 
honey  must  then  be"  run  "through  horsehair 
sieves  into  jar.s.  'SVhen  the  jars  arc  filled 
they  should  be  fastemsl  down  and  stored  in 
a dry  place. 

It  is  highly  important  that  the  apiarian 
should  be  made  acquainted  with  the  habits 
and  characteristics  of  the  bee  tribe,  and  able 


to  distinguish  them  by  their  forms,  llees  are 
divided  into  three  classes— the  male  bee,  or 
drone;  the  neuter  bee,  or  trorler;  .■’.ud  the 
female  bee,  or  The  drone  (I'ig.  i)  it 
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easy  to  be  distinguished  from  the  other  bees 
in  (he  biro  by  tlie  bulkiness  of  his  body,  its 
obtuse  termination,  and  a thick  covering  of 
short  pale  brown  iris  about  the  throat;  he  is 
also  known  by  the  loud  humming  noise  that 
he  makes  in  his  Hight. 
llie  neuter  bee,  or  worker  (Fig.  2),  is  of  a 


2. 


nearly  black  colour,  and  neither  so  large  as 
the  drone  or  queen.  The  abdomen  is  of  a 
conical  shape,  and  composed  of  six  distinct 
divisions.  The  queen  bee  ( Fig.  3)  is  wholly 


different  in  form  from  the  former  two,  her 
body  is  longer  and  more  taper  than  that  of 
the  drone  and  bee,  and  she  is  also  dis- 
tinguislied  by  the  extreme  shortness  of  her 
wings.  'The  breast  of  tlie  queen  is  of  a golden 
colour,  and  the  upper  part  of  her  body  is  of 
a brighter  line  than  that  of  the  common  bee. 
Books  ; HuLih's  '/'realise  on  /lees.  I/arrison 
on  /iees,  J/uber’s  Trealise,  /iee/ceeping  for  the 
i/any,  and  Chylinski's  /leekeeper's  A/aiiual. 

Ai’Of’LKX V.  — Apoplexy  is  a disease 
whicli  arrests  all  voluntary  motion,  and  de- 
irivcs  a person  of  consciousness,  as  though 
le  had  been  struck  liy  a blow.  Sometimes 
a person  is  warned  of  the  approacli  of  apo- 
ple.xy  by  various  symptom.s,  such  as  gicldi- 
iiess,  drowsiness,  loss  of  memory,  twitching 
of  the  mu.Hclcs,  faltering  of  the  speech,  &c. ; 
but  most  frequently  he  falls  to  the  groun(l 
without  any  warning,  and  lies  as  though  in 
a deep  sleep.  While  so  lying  he  breathes 
hcavny,  with  a snurling  kind  of  noi.se,  and 
with  considerable  muscular  action  of  the 
features,  'flic  face  is  red  and  swollen,  the 
veins  distended,  the  eyes  protruding  and 
bloisl-shot.  remaining  hall-open  or  quite 
Ciosed,  and  a foam  lrc<tuently  forms  about 
the  mouth. 

Apoplexy  mostly  arises  from  accumnla- ; 
lion  of  bl(,od  in  iiie  system,  but  it  may  be  | 


the  result  of  an  enfeebled  constituticn,  and 
general  want  of  vitalitjr. 

Where  a person  is  seized  as  described,  a 
medical  man  sliould  be  sent  for,  and  the 
patient  should  be  carried  into  a cool  room 
and  placed  in  a sitting  posture,  in  such  a 
situation  that  the  air  may  be  freely  admitted 
to  him.  The  neckcloth,  .shirt  collar,  waist- 
band, and  other  ligatures  should  be  un- 
fastened, and  cold  water  should  be  poured 
over  the  head.  Mu.stard  plasters  may  be 
applied  to  the  soles  of  the  feet  and  the 
calves  of  the  legs,  or  where  the  mustard 
cannot  be  immediately  procured,  the  feet 
and  legs  should  be  placed  in  hot  water. 


If  the  attack  occurs  with  a person  of  full 
habit  of  body,  a dozen  leeches  maybe  applied 
behind  the  ears  and  on  the  temples.  It  is 
of  great  importance  that  the  bowels  should 
be  freed  of  their  contents,  and  as  there  is 
a great  difficulty  of  swallowing,  one  div)/)  of 
croton  oil  should  be  placed  on  the  tongue  and 
repeated  every  two  hours,  until  the  object  is 
entirely  accomplished.  Blood-letting  should 
in  no  case  be  attempted  by  a non-pro- 
fessional person.  Where  the  tit  arises  from 
enfeebled  strength  (which  is  indicated  by  a 
small  irregular  pulse)  the  remedies  should  be 
of  a milder  form,  and  stimulants  may  be 
cautiously  administered  at  intervals. 

The  most  common  immediate  cause  of  apo- 
plexy is  iiressure  of  the  brain,  either  from 
an  effusion  of  blood  or  serum,  or  from  a 
distention  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain  by 
an  accumulation  of  the  blood  in  them,  inde- 
pendently of  efl’iision. 

'I'he  predtsposiug  causes  are  the  habitual  in- 
dulgence of  the  ajipetite  in  rich  and  gross 
food,  or  stimulating  drinks,  coupled  with 
luxurious  and  Indolent  habits,  sedentary 
employments  carried  to  an  undue  length; 
the  habit  of  sleeping,  especially  in  a re- 
cumbent posture  after  a full  meal ; and 
lying  too  long  in  bed. 

'\'\\o  excit ing  causes  are  excesses  In  eating 
and  drinking ; violent  mental  emotions  ; the 
sudden  supprtiesion  of  piles,  gout,  rheuma- 
tism; cr  any  other  cause  which  augments 
the  circuhih'nn  of  blorni  to.  or  extracts  the 
(low  of  blood  from  the  brain. 
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Persons  below  the  middle  hei<4lit,  robust, 
with  large  hands  and  short  thick  necks,  are 
generally  recognized  as  apoplectic  subjects  ; 
but  it  is,  in  truth,  confined  to  no  particular 
conformation  of  the  body,  all  persons  being 
alike  liable  to  be  attacked  by  it. 

Persons,  however,  who  are  predisposed  to 
this  disease  should  not  fail  to  profit  by  the 
warnings  of  its  approach  mentioned  at  the 
commencement  of  this  article.  Their  diet 
should  be  light  and  nutritious  ; all  luxurious 
liabits  should  be  abandoned,  and  moderate 
exercise  should  be  taken.  Above  all,  they 
should  avoid  giving  way  to  their  passions, 
as  it  is  w'ell  known  that  many  persons  have 
been  struck  with  death  in  the  midst  of  a fit 
of  anger. 

APOTHECARIES’  WEIGHTS  AND 
MEASURES.— The  standard  by  which  apo- 
thecaries dispense  medicines.  Apothecaries’ 
weight  diflers  from  that  which  is  used  for  the 
buying  and  selling  of  every-day  commodities, 
and  is  as  follows  : — 

20  grains  . . . 1 scruple. 

3 scruples  ...  1 drachm. 

H drachms  . . .1  ounce. 

12  ounces  ...  1 pomid. 

The  above  cpiautities  have  certain  abbrevia- 
tions aud  signs  by  which  they  are  expressed 
in  prescriptions  and  medical  ^works,  thus  : 
grain,  gr.  ; scruple,  9 ; drachm,  5 ; ounce,  S. 

Liquids  have  their  equivalent  in  weight  as 
follows 

60  minims  . . 1 drachm. 

8 drachms  ...  1 ounce. 

16  ounces  . • -1  P'^I- 

The  medical  signs  for  these  quantities  are — 
minim,  11\  , drachm,  5 ; ounce,  L 

In  compounding  medicines,  measures  and 
weights  should  be  always  used,  as  articles  of 
domestic  use  vary  so  widely  in  their  size  and 
capacity  that  it  is  impossible  to  convey 
throu"h  them  the  correct  instructions  for  the 
various  do.ses  to  be  taken.  In  twenty  dif- 
terent  houses  the  teaspoons,  tablespoons, 
and  inneglasscs  will  perhaps  he  of  as  many 
different  sizes  ; in  one  case,  therefore,  the 
dose  intended  will  be  much  lessened,  and  in 
the  other  considerably  augmented— a varia- 
tion which  might  in  many  instances  be  at- 
tended with  sad  consequences.  Again,  in 
domestic  recipes,  to  express  minim  the  word 
“drop”  is  frequently  made  use  ol,  but  in 
these  there  Is  as  much  difference,  compara- 
tively, as  in  larger 
quantities  ; the 
capacity  of  a drop 
will  depend  ujion 
the  neck  of  the 
vessel  from  which 
it  is  poured,  upon 
the  momentum 
with  which  it  is 
forced  from  the 
bottle,  and  upon 
the  character  of 
the  fluid  itself; 
and  be.sidcs,  when 
a person  is  jiour- 
ing  out  drops  he 
Is  liable  to  mis- 
count them 

tractcd,and  many  other  causes,  lo  obviate 


these  consequences  there  arc  graduated 
glasses  sold  by  chemists  which  contain  a 
given  quantity  in  the  whole,  aud  whicli  is 
divided  into  its  component  parts,  marked 
accordingly  on  the  glass. 

Failing  the  possession  of  apotlu>caries' 
weights  and  measures,  however,  it  will  oe 
useful  to  know  the  following  estimated 
average  of  miscellaneous  measures  and  their 
equivalents : — 

Teaspoouful  is  equal  to  1 fluid  drachm. 
Dessertspoonful 
Tablespoonful 
IVineglassful 
Teacupful 
Rreakfastcupful 
Tumblerful 
Teabasinful 
Thimbleful 
Finch  (of  leaves 
and  flowers, 

&c.) 

Handful 


2 

1 

2 fluid  ounces. 

5 „ 

8 

8 

12 

f fluid  drachm. 


1 drachm. 
10  drachms. 


APPAREL  may  be  considered  in  a variety 
of  intei'esting  aspects  relating  to  domestic 
economy.  In  buying  apparel,  cheapness  should 
not  so  much  be  regarded  as  substance  and 
durability.  As  a general  rule,  the  purchase 
of  low-priced  clothes  is  an  unwise  economy, 
as  they  are  almost  invariably  of  an  inferior 
description,  and  also  badly  made.  A coat 
displayed  to  the  greatest  advantage  in  a 
ready-made  clothes  shop  window  wiU  look 
well  to  the  eye,  but  if  it  be  purchased  and 
placed  on  the  back  it  .soon  assumes  quite 
a different  character ; in  the  course  of  a lew 
weeks  the  cloth  loses  its  gloss  and  begins  to 
turn  white,  the  buttons  drop  off,  and  the 
seams  give  wav,  and  in  three  or  four  or 
six  months’  time  at  the  farthest  the  garment 
is  no  longer  fit  to  wear.  This  matter  is 
easily  accounted  for.  Cloth,  like  every  other 
staple  commodity,  bears  a certain  market 
value  relative  to  its  quality,  so  that  garments 
made  of  certain  qualities  of  cloth  ciinuot  be 
honestly  produced  under  a certain  price. 
The  cloth,  therefore,  trom  which  ready-made 
clothes  are  fashioned,  is  not  what  it  professes 
to  be,  but  is  an  inferior  article,  got  up  with  a 
face,  or  artificial  surjace,  in  imitation  of  the 
true  material. 

It  is  more  satisfactory,  therefore,  to  order 
clothes  from  a respectable  tailor,  or  to  pur- 
chase the  materials  from  a woollen  ware- 
house, and  have  them  made  according  to  di- 
rection. , .. 

In  the  mahe  of  clothes,  comfort  should  not 
be  wholly  sacrificed  to  fashion,  nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  should  fashion  be  totally  disre- 
g-arded ; in  most  cases  a coniju-omise  may  be 
made  between  the  two  without  overstepping 
the  boundaries  of  either. 

Apparel  should  possess  a cerXAm  suitahiiitti, 
that  is  to  say,  that  every  person  should 
appear  in  such  clothes  as  are  adapted  to  his 
imrsuits,  and  conformable  to  his  station  in 
life.  A man  who  occupies  a humble  position 
is.  not  expected  to  dress  extravagantly. 
Neither  is  he  who  possesses  the  means  justi- 
fied in  ignoring  conventionalities  by  wearing 
apparel  absurdly  mean  and  ill-fashioned. 

The  harmonii  of  apparel  should  always  bo 
considered,  both  as  it  affects  the  weiircr  as  a 
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whole,  and  also  in  the  contrast  and  combina- 
tion of  the  different  frarments.  The  first 
rule  in  the  harmony  of  dress  is  a quiet  and 
subdued  tone  of  colourin'?,  elegance,  neat- 
ness, and  simplicity.  All  gaudy  colours 
and  large  staring  patterns  are  olfensive  to 
the  eye,  and  convey  an  idea  of  vulgarity. 
Tlie  object  of  the  wearer  of  such  apparel  is  ; 
avowetily  to  attract  attention  and  produce  '■ 
an  impression ; and  this  is  most  effectually 
achieved,  but  whether  favourably  or  un- 
favourably it  is  unnecessary  to  state.  It  has 
been  truly  said  that  a gentleman  to  be  pro-  > 
perhj  dressed  should  not  be  able  to  leave 
behind  him  the  remembrance  of  any  one 
particular  garment  he  has  on,  but  only  the 
conviction  of  a genUenwnhj  style  not  easily  | 
definable.  | 

The  opposite  appearances  wliich  different 
styles  of  costume  give  to  the  wearer  is  well 
knomi  and  shouldf  be  taken  advantage  of. 
Tall  persons,  for  instance,  will  look  shorter 
in  dress  coats,  short  persons  taller  in  sur- 
touts ; stout  men  appear  thinner  in  black, 
and  thin  people  stouter  in  light  colours, 
rersons  with  dark  complexions  should  be 
very  careful  in  the  selection  of  colours ; but 
fair  persons  are  allowed  a greater  latitude, 
because  the  contrasts  created  aa-e  seldom  so 
conspicuous.  Black  is  always  becoming ; it  also 
sets  off  the  whiteness  of  the  linen,  and 
seri'es  as  the  groundwork  or  frame  for  the 
introduction  of  any  other  colour.  ' 

'file  manner  in  which  clothes  are  worn  ma- 1 
terially  affects  their  appearance:  if  they  be 
ever  so  well  made  in  the  first  instance,  and 
are  carelessly  put  on  and  negli":ently  ad- 
justed, they  will  always  have  a clumsy  and 
awkward  look.  On  putting  on  a coat  it 
should  be  pulled  down  at  the  waist,  and 
fitted  to  the  fifjure  by  two  or  three  gentle 
movements  of  tiie  arms.  Waistcoats  Siould 
be  buttoned  from  the  top,  and  the  buckle  at  the 
back  adjusted  to  the  figure ; trousers  should 
be  put  on  after  the  boots,  and  not  before,  and 
their  height  should  be  properly  regulated  by  , 
the  braces.  It  is  always  better  to  have  two  I 
suits  of  clothes,  and  wear  them  on  alternate  ! 
days ; otherwise,  incessant  use  produces  a 
confirmed  derangement  of  shape,  such  as 
bagginess  at  the  knees,  bulging  at  the 
cibows,  and  creases  about  the  waist. 

The  preservation  of  clothes  depends,  as  a 
rnatter  of  course,  greatly  upon  the  care 
that  is  bestowed  upon  them,  for  under  fa- 
vourable circumstances  they  will  last  twice 
as  long  as  when  they  are  neglected.  It  is 
better  to  brush  them  with  a whisk  made  of 
loose  twigs  than  with  a hard  brush,  as  the 
'lap  i.s  soon  worn  off  by  the  frequent  appli- 
cation of  the  latter.  When  mud  in  any 
‘luantity  has  collected  on  clothes  it  should 
be  removed  by  rubbing  two  parts  against 
other.  When  clothes  are  put  away 
they  should  be  hung  up  in  a wardrobe  or 
Closet  in  preference  to  being  folded  up  in 
'irawcrs  or  boxes,  as  wrinkles  are  almost 
*0  follow  the  latter  method.  Apparel 
nould  be  occasionally  beaten  in  the  open 
air  with  a thin  smooth  cane,  and  then  laiil 
and  thoroughly  brushed,  but  this 
snouui  not  be  done  too  frequently  or  roughly. 
A lounging  dress  should  always  be  adopted 


for  the  house,  which  by  being  substituted  in 
the  evening  for  the  costume  that  has  been 
worn  during  the  day  will  add  both  to  com- 
fort and  economy.  But  when  it  is  not  prac- 
ticable to  chanM  the  whole  attire  the  coat 
at  least  should  be  substituted;  this  not  only 
applies  to  home  wear  of  an  evening,  but 
should  also  be  adopted  during  an  employ- 
ment that  is  likely  to  be  prejudicial. 

The  renovation  of  apparel  is  another  great 
consideration,  especially  to  persons  with 
limited  means.  'The  following  receipt  will 
be  found  useful  for  renovating  black  cloth. 
Boil  four  ounces  of  logwood  in  a boiler  or 
copper  containing  two  or  three  gallons  ol 
water  for  half  an  hour.  Dip  the  clothes 
(wliich  have  been  previously  well  brushed) 
in  warm  rvater,  and  squeeze  them  dry,  then 
put  them  into  a copper,  and  boil  for  half  an 
hour,  then  take  them  out  and  hang  them  up 
for  an  hour  or  two ; take  them  down,  rinse 
them  in  three  cold  waters,  dry  well,  and  rub 
with  a soft  brush  which  has  had  a few  drops  of 
olive  eil  rubbed  on  its  surface.  If  the 
clothes  are  threadbare  about  the  elbows, 
cuff's,  &c.,  raise  the  nap  with  a teazel  or  half- 
worn  hatter’s  card,  filled  with  flocks,  and 
when  sufliciently  raised,  lay  the  nap  the 
right  way  with  a hard  brush.  Grease  spots  or 
stains  may  be  removed  by  a teaspoonful  of 
the  essential  oil  of  lemon,  mixed  with  a 
wineglassful  of  spirits  of  turpentine. 

'The  next  important  consideration  in  con- 
nection with  apparel  is  its  influence  upon  the 
bodily  health  and  comfort.  The  natural  heat 
of  the  body  is  ascertained  to  be  98  deg.,  any 
degree  of  heat  or  cold  above  or  below  this 
is  prejudicial  to  health  if  it  continue  for  a 
length  of  time  ; the  great  aim  with  regard 
to  dothmg  should  be,  therefore,  so  to  regu- 
late it  "according  to  climate  and  season, 
that  it  may  have  the  power  of  retaining  or 
passing  off  heat,  as  occasion  may  require. 
In  our  variable  climate  we  ought  never  to 
discard  our  winter  clothin"  too  early,  nor  to 
wear  our  summer  apparel  to  late ; and  the 
safest  plan  is  to  make  the  change  gradually, 
so  that  the  body  may  be  accustomed  and 
inured  to  it.  Apparel  should  always  be  easy 
and  torsi!  flttmg,  so  that  every  member  of 
the  bovly  may  be  unimpeded  in  its  action, 
and  permitted  to  develop  itself  naturally. 
No  stress  or  pressure  should  be  allowed  on 
any  part  of  the  body.  Cravats,  garters, 
buckles,  and  other  ligatures  fastened  tightly 
tend  to  obstruct  the  natural  flow  of  blood, 
and  act  injuriously  upon  the  system  gene- 
rally. In  cold  weather  an  adclltion  to  the 
clothes  usually  worn  in  the  house  should  be 
made  upon  venturing  out,  and  upon  return- 
ing into  a warm  room  from  the  cold  air  the 
e.xtra  clothing  should  be  gradually  laid 
aside.  Persons  of  delicate  constitutions  should 
pay  the  strictest  attention  to  their  api)arel, 
and  study  health  in  preference  to  appearance, 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  such  persons 
should  always  be  well  protected  ne.xt  their 
skin,  so  as  to  bo  prepared  for  any  atmos- 
pheric changes  that  may  suddenly  take 
jtlace.  Damp  or  wet  clothing  should  be 
taken  off' as  quickly  as  possible,  the  serious 
consequences  ol  negl'.’cting  this  precaution 
are  too  well  known  to**oe  lUrther  dwelt  on. 
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The  clothing  of  infants  demands  the  ^eatest  i 
attention,  for  their  organs  and  functions  are  ; 
so  feeble  as  to  be  liable  to  serious  and  even  j 
fatal  consequences  from  any  sudden  or  : 
undue  exposuie  of  the  body.  The  clothing  of  \ 
the  aged  should  also  be  of  warm  materials  ■ 
and  of  sufficient  quantity,  as  a sensation  of  | 
coldness  is  inseparable  with  the  decline  of 
life,  and  artificial  means  are  therefore 
needed  to  supply  the  place  of  the  natural 
warmth. 

Cleanliness  in  apparel  is  necessary  both 
to  comfort  and  health;  linen  should  be 
changed  three  times  a week,  and  flannel 
once ; and  where  washable  clothes  are 
worn  in  summer  they  should  undergo  that 
process  every  month  or  six  weeks. 

Apparel,  as  appertaining  to  female  attire, 
will  be  treated  separately.  See  also  Boots, 
Coats,  Hats,  Shirts,  Trousers,  Waist- 
coats, &c. 

APPAKEL,  Female,  from  its  veiy  nature 
and  fashion,  favours  elaboration  and  the 
exercise  of  the  decorative  art.  Indeed,  fe- 
males are  permitted  and  even  expected  to 
bestow  such  an  amount  of  care  and  attention 
upon  attiring  their  persons  as  will  tend  to 
render  them  the  charm  of  the  household  and 
the  ornament  of  society.  Ho  female,  there- 
fore, need  despise  studying  dress  as  an  art : 
by  which  we  mean  that  exercise  of  taste  and 
judgment  which  teaches  what  style  and 
colour  of  dress  is  most  becoming  to  the  figure^ 
nice,  age,  etc.,  and  also  what  fasliions  and 
colours  best  blend  and  harmonize  with  each 
other.  The  following  rules  illustrating  this 
subject  may  be  confidently  relied  on  and 
advantageously  applied.  Short  females  should 
not  wear  flounces  to  their  dresses,  because 
the  undue  breadth  which  it  gives  to  the  lower 

art  of  the  person  tends  to  diminish  its 

eight.  For  the  same  reason  they  should 
not  wear  large  check  patterns  or  stripes 
running  round  the  dress.  Tallfemaks,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  may  wear  their  dresses  on 
principles  diametrically  opposite  to  this. 
Stout  females  should  wear  dark-coloured 
dresses,  and  simple  patterns,  ns  they  di- 
minish the  apparent  size  of  the  figure ; the 
skirts  also  should  have  few  or  no  flounces 
except  where  the  figure  is  above  the  ordinary 
height.  Thin  females  should  wear  light- 
coloured  dresses,  and  patterns  displaying 
breadth  of  design,  such  as  large  checks, 
broad  stripes,  &c. ; flounces  may  also  be 
freely  adopted,  as  they  serve  to  diminish  the 
angles  of  the  ligure,  and  to  impart  a certain 
degree  of  rotundity.  Young  females  have  a 
wide  latitude  allowed  theni  for  dress ; gayer 
colours  and  more  fancil'ul  styles  may  be 
indulged  in,  so  long  as  they  do  not  amount 
to  over-dressing  or  unsuitableness.  Klderlg 
females  should  attire  themselves  in  a neat 
quiet  manner ; the  materials  of  tlieir  dress 
should  be  substantial,  the  colours  dark,  and 
the  design  small.  Above  all  things  Ihey 
should  avoid  a juvenility  of  style,  since, 
instead  of  making  old  people  look  younger, 
it  has  an  immediately  opposite  effect,  and 
only  serves  to  bring  out  more  prominently, 
and  to  contrast  more  painfully,  the  youth  of 
the  dress  icith  the  age  of  the  wearer.  Dai  k females 
look  best  in  light  colours,  which  supply  aj 


pleasing  contrast  to  the  complexion,  or  in 
yellow,  which  sheds  a subdued  violet  hue 
favourable  to  brunettes.  Fair  females  appear 
to  the  best  advantage  in  black,  on  account 
of  the  contrast  which  is  derived  Irom  it ; or 
in  light  green  or  sky  blue,  both  of  which 
colours  possess  the  power  of  imparting  to 
pale  or  fair  complexions  what  are  called 
complimentary  tints. 

The  science  of  colour,  as  it  exercises  so  im- 
portant an  influence  on  personal  attire,  ought 
to  be  studied  much  more  carefully  than  it  is, 
for  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  meet  females 
M'hose  costume  creates  an  unfavourable  im- 
pression, simply  because  the  colours  of  the 
various  articles  of  the  dress  have  been 
selected  without  the  slightest  regard  being 
paid  to  their  harmony  with  each  other, 
this  reciprocal  agreement  of  colours  is 
based  upon  certain  laws  of  harmony,  rela- 
tion, and  contrast,  thus : red  has  an  affi- 
nity for  green,  blue  accords  well  with  yel- 
low.  white  with  violet,  black  with  white,  violet 
whh  yellow,  and  6/ue  with  red.  To  a.scertain 
what  coloui’S  will  harmonize  with  each  other, 
the  following  simple  plan  may  be  adopted. 
When  making  a dress  or  other  article,  cut  a 
piece  of  it  of  the  size  and  shape  of  a large 
tvafer,  and  lay  it  on  a black  ground;  look 
on  this  tor  a few  seconds  either  by  the  light 
of  the  sun  or  candle,  then  suddenly  turn  the 
eye  on  to  a sheet  of  white  paper,  and  the 
tint  which  presents  itself  will  indicate  the 
colour  that  will  harmonize  best  with  the 
ai-ticle  being  made. 

We  now  come  to  the  suitability  of  dress  gener~ 
ally,  in  regard  to  which  it  may  be  safely 
laid  down  as  a rule  that  the  style  universally 
regarded  as  the  most  becoming  is  that  which 
is  elegant  without  being  gaudy  or  ostenta- 
tious, and  simple  without  savouring  oi 
prudery  or  affectation.  Extravagance  or 
singularity  of  design,  large  staring  patterns, 
and  a profusion  of  gay  colours,  instead  ot 
being  agreeable  are  positively  repulsive  to 
the  eye.  3Iany  females  appear  to  labour 
under  a delusion  in  this  respect,  and  when 
dressed  in  this  grotesque  fashion  imagine 
that  because  they  are  stared  at  they  are 
admired,  whereas  if  they  could  but  hear  the 
comments  which  these  vagaries  provoke, 
they  would  not  be  long  in  exchanging  their 
style  of  costume  lor  one  of  a totally  different 
nature. 

As  personal  ornaments  may  be  considered  a 
part  of  dress,  a few  hints  respecting  them 
will  not  be  unacceptable  here.  In  tlie  first 
place,  all  ornaments  should  be  made  of  those 
materials  of  which  they  are  supposed  to 
consist;  mosaic  jewellery  in  place  of  gold, 
paste  insteiid  of  diamond,  and  numerous 
other  substitutions,  are  paltry  artifices  wliich 
no  person  of  respectability  or  good  taste 
woidd  descend  to.  In  most  cases  they  fail 
to  produce  the  effect  intendc'd;  their  very 
lavishness,  taken  in  connection  ivith  the 
wearer’s  means,  beuet  suspicions  of  their 
genuineness ; tuid  when  they  are  at  length 
detected,  the  exposure  only  cau.ses  discom- 
fiture. In  the  second  place,  a profusion  of 
ornaments,  however  valuable  they  may  be, 
are  not  to  be  approvcil  of.  Such  a profuse 
indulgence  appeal’s  like  an  endeavour  to 
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outshine  everybody  else,  and  also  suggests 
the  idea  that  more  importance  is  attached 
to  these  decorations  by  the  wearer  than  to 
any  mental  endowments  which  they  may 
possess,  or  any  personal  advantages  with 
which  nature  may  have  gifted  them.  In  the 
third  place,  ornaments  should  be  appropriate 
to  the  dress,  and  appear  designed  to  answer 
some  useful  purpose ; a chain,  for  instance, 
when  worn  roimd  the  neck  should  support  a 
watch  or  locket ; and  a brooch  or  other 
ornament  should  be  placed  in  that  part  of 
the  dress  where  it  fultils  its  intended  uses. 
Ko  article  should  be  worn  in  a manner  that 
would  make  it  appear  simply  as  an  ornament. 
The  only  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  rings 
and  bracelets. 

With  regard  to  the  economy  of  dress,  it  is 
certainly  wiser  to  select  the  better  class  of 
materials  in  presence  to  inferior  fabrics, 
because  the  cost  of  making  up,  lining,  trim- 
ming, &c.,  is  as  expensive  m the  one  case  as 
in  the  other ; so  that  with  the  lower-priced 
dress  this  outlay  is  incurred  twice  or  thrice 
as  frequently  as  with  the  higher  priced,  there- 
by rendering  the  cost  much  greater  and 
never  appearing  half  so  well.  Plain  dresse.« 
are  also  more  economical  than  fancy,  and 
single  colours  than  varied,  because  as  fresh 
patterns  and  new  combinations  of  colours 
are  springing  up  every  day,  it  is  quite  possi- 
ble for  the  fashion  to  be  obsolete  before  the 
material  is  half  worn.  And  besides,  in 
dresses  of  varied  shades,  the  colours  may 
not  be  equally  fast ; and  if  one  of  them  fades, 
the  whole  dress  loses  its  freshness  and 
beauty.  The  most  seiwiceable  materials  of 
all  are  French  merino,  black  satin,  black 
satinet,  and  black  silk. 

Dresses  may  be  preserved  better  in  presses 
or  wardrobes  than  in  drawers,  and  wlien 
put  awav  should  be  hung  up,  ■with  the  lining 
outwards,  to-preserve  them  from  dust  or 
discolouration.  A\Tjere  flounces  are  worn 
care  should  be  taken  when  sitting  down  to 
remove  those  out  of  the  way  which  are  likely 
to  come  in  contact  with  the  seat,  otherwi.se 
they  become  creased  and  tumbled,  and  spoil 
the  whole  appearance  of  the  dress. 

In  purchasing  dress  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  a good  article  is  always  worth  a 
good  price.  As  a rule  bargains  are  wholly 
unworthy  of  that  name;  and  when  linen- 
drapers  and  others' pretend  to  sell  articles  at 
a “tremendous  sacriflce,”  “immense  reduc- 
tion,’’ “twenty  percent,  under  cost  price,” 
&c.,  it  is  in  the  majority  of  cases  simply  a 
specious  artifice  by  winch  the^  get  rid  of 
their  stock  at  a much  higher  price  than  that 
for  which  the  same  goods  could  be  obtained 
at  less  pretentious  establishments.  Our  ad- 
vice to  the  ladies,  therefore,  on  tliis  head  i.a. 
deal  with  shopkeepers  who  have  a character 
I'-'r  integrity  and  fair  dealing,  and  do  not 
endeavour  to  obtain  goods  for  a less  price 
than  it  cost  to  make  them. — Hook : Ihusc- 
sci/t's  litason  Why. — See  Cleanino,  Duess- 
OvEixo,  Moths,  Stains,  &c. 

API’KaL.  in  Law,  signifies  tlie  removal 
m a cause  from  a lower  to  a higher  tribunal. 
10  entitle  a party  to  appeal,  some  matter  of 
erroneous  judgment  mustbestated.  Tlieiiro- 
ceedings  arc  termed  proceedings  “in  error.” 


The  wTit  of  error  on  any  judgments  of  the 
Queen’s  Bench,  Common  Pleas,  or  Exche- 
quer of  Pleas,  is  returnable  in  the  Exchequer 
Chamber,  and  from  thence  to  the  House  ol 
Lords,  which  is  the  final  judgment,  and 
conclusive  upon  all  parties. 

Appeal  to  the  Sessions  is  allowed  from 
the  convictions  or  orders  of  justices  of  the 
peace,  or  magistrates  generally,  as  a mattei 
of  right,  where  the  defendant  is  dissatisfied 
u'ith  their  adjudication ; but  the  right  is  in 
many  cases  barred  by  various  statutes,  which 
render  convictions  and  ordei’s  of  magistrates 
final.  A?/ appeals  are  subject  to  various  re- 
gulations as  tor  security  for  costs,  deposits, 
bail,  &c. 

AfPEARAlSrCE,  in  Law. — It  is  not  ne- 
cessary in  civil  causes  for  defendants  to  appear 
personally  at  the  bar  of  a court;  but  an 
appearance  is  recorded  in  a book  kept  by 
the  proper  law  officers,  who  receive  a me- 
morandum delivered  to  them  by  the  de- 
fendant, or  an  attorney  employed  by  him. 
IVTien  a defendant  has  been  personally 
served  with  a writ  of  summons,  if  he  have 
good  defence  to  the  action,  or  seeks  to  gain 
time  by  making  terms  of  settlement,  he 
should,  within  eight  days  inclusive  after 
such  service,  cause  an  appearance  to  be 
entered  for  him  in  the  court  out  of  which 
the  writ  issued  ; or  in  default  of  his  so  doing 
the  plaintiff'  may,  on  the  morning  of  the  ninl 
day,  proceed  to  judgment,  and  on  the  iTtt 
day,  reckoning  from  the  serving  of  flit 
writ,  execution  at  his  option  against  his 
goods  or  his  person. 

APPETITE  in  its  general  sense  signifies 
the  desire  for  food,  ndiich  desire  may  either 
be  natural  or  artificial.  Natural  appetite  de- 
pends upon  the  proper  performance  of  the 
digestive  and  other  organs  of  the  body,  and 
it  immediately  results  from  the  waste  which 
the  system  is  constantly  undergoing  and  the 
instinctive  desire  for  a fiu-ther  supply  o' 
stamina  to  replace  that  which  has  been 
parted  ndth.  Artificial  appetite  is  that  which 
is  induced  by  certain  medicines,  cordials, 
sauces,  or  other  provocatives,  which  rous 
the  organs  of  taste  from  their  torpor,  anU 
excite  a temporary  energy.  A person  to  bs 
healthy  should  always  have  a natural  appe- 
tite, and  the  want  of  it  is  one  of  the  surest 
indications  of  the  derangement  of  the  system. 
Loss  of  appetite  is  not  only  occasioned  by  ill 
health,  but  may  also  arise  from  other  causes, 
such  as  grief,  over-exertion,  and  even  atmos- 
pheric influences.  Sometimes  it  is  pro- 
duced by  protracted  lasting,  the  lengthened 
interval  between  the  periods  of  taking  food 
having  induced  an  e.xhaustion  of  the  system, 
which  renders  it  incapable  of  receiving  food. 

With  resard  to  artificial  appetite,  altiiough 
it  may  be  stimulated  on  occasions,  and  for  a 
time,  it  cannot  be  done  so  habitually.  Incen- 
tives applied  in  the  first  instance  lose  their 
power  on  a second  or  third  trial,  and  the  ap- 
jietite  subsides  into  its  former  inanity, 
fpon  this,  weakness  and  a want  of  nervous 
energy  follow,  and  the  system  sinks  lower 
anil  lower,  until  serious  illness  at  length 
arrives,  frequently  ending  In  death.  It  >» 
obvious,  therefore,  that  the  preservation 
of  the  natural  appetite  is  of  the  utmost 
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consequence,  and  this,  in  the  majority  of  in- 
stances, may  be  accomplished  by  attending 
to  certain  rules  of  both  regimen  and  diet, 
which  experience  and  common  instinct 
tell  us  we  ought  to  follow.  In  the  first 
place  exercise  daily  in  the  open  air  is  ne- 
cessary. We  all  know  when  we  take  a 
walk  in  the  country  before  dinner  with 
what  a zest  we  return  to  that  meal ; while, 
on  the  contrary,  if  we  remain  within  doors 
all  day,  our  meals  are  partaken  of  more  as  a 
matter  of  I’outine  than  to  satisfy  any  par- 
ticular desire.  Early  rising  and  early  going 
to  bed  should  also  be  habitually  practised, 
and  an  excessive  indulgence  in  wine,  spirits, 
or  beer,  should  be  carefully  avoided.  Ihe 
mind  should  also  be  kept  in  as  calm  and 
equable  a state  as  possible,  excessive  griel, 
violent  paroxysms  of  anger,  and  other  men- 
tal emotions,  are  extremely  prejudicial  to 
the  appetite,  and  if  indulged  in  during  the 
time  of  taking  meals,  will  render  the  process 
of  eating  more  huriiul  than  beneficial.  It 
should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  ap- 
petite is  materially  influenced  by  the  r^u- 
larity  with  which  meals  are  taken,  and  that 
stated  intervals  should  be  obsen'ed  beUveen 
each  meal,  so  as  to  allow  the  food  which  has 
been  previously  eaten  to  undergo  the  process 
of  digestion  thoroughly,  without  being  in- 
terrupted by  the  introduction  of  fresh  ma- 
terials into  the  stomach. 

The  length  of  time  required  between  each 
meal  for  tlie  piccess  of  digestion  differs  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  food  taken,  to 
the  employment  of  the  body  afterwards,  and 
other  accidents.  As  a general  rule,  however, 
an  interval  of  from  four  to  five  hours  maybe 
regarded  as  the  standard  for  persons  whose 
health  is  moderately  robust,  and  whose  oc- 
cupations are  of  an  ordinary  character. 

In  cases  where  the  appetite  fails  without 
any  apparent  cause,  the  operations  of  nature 
may  be  assisted  by  having  recourse  to  the 
following  remedies.  . 

Mix  a saltspoonful  of  rhubarb  m a wine- 
glassful  of  extract  of  gentian,  and  take 

morning  and  nfght ; or,  , , 

Take  llhubarb  . • I"'®  drachms 

Syrup  . . • one  drachm 

” Oil  of  Caraway  . . ten  drops 

make  into  forty  pills,  and  take  two  every 
morning.  Frequently  also  appetite  mav  be 
encouraged  by  taking  a wincglasslul  of 
bitters  half  an  hour  before  a meal,  or  by 
chewing  two  or  tliree  ginger  or  peppermint 
lozenges.  — See  Bueakfast,  Oigestion, 
OiNNEU,  Food,  Suppek,  Tea,  &c. 

APPLE.— This  well-known  fruit,  com- 
prising upwards  of  1500  varieties,  is  to  be 
found  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  m 
all  kinds  of  situations  and  soils.  Ihe  apple 
is  propagated  chiefly  by  seed,  and  by  gralt- 
liiK'  by  seed  in  order  to  produce  new  va- 
rieties, and  by  grafting  to  increase  the  stock 
of  those  kinds  already  held  in  esteem.  In  pro- 

vaaation  bit  seed,  they  may  be  sown  d'l!'"'!? 
the  autumn  in  ixits  or  beds,  in  rich  lighi 
earth,  and  about  an  inch  below  the  suriace. 
At  tlie  expiration  of  a year  they  are  h-oin- 
planted  into  nursery  rows,  and  are  so 
us  to  have  a foot  of  clear  space  lor  each 
plant.  From  theuui’sery  they  are  altcrwards 


removed  to  their  destined  place  in  the  orchard 
or  garden,  and  planted  in  the  midst  of  a 
clear  space  of  six  or  eight  feet.  They^  will 
then  bear  fruit  in  five  or  six  years.  M hen  a 
selection  is  to  be  made  from  the  plants 
raised  from  seed,  those  having  broad  round 
leaves  are  preferable  to  others  having  long 
narrow  leaves : the  former  indicating  a more 
fruitful  tree  than  the  latter.  The  seeds 
selected  should  be  those  of  the  largest  and 
most  convex  form;  care  si>ould  also  be 
taken  that  the  stock  is  of  a superior  class, 
sound  and  healthy,  as  any  defect  in  the 
parent  tree  is  perpetuated  in  the  youthful 
plant.  When  it  is  desired  to  improve  or 
strengthen  any  species  already  existing 
through  the  medium  of  seedlings,  recourse 
is  had  to  mixing,  or  “crossing”  seeds  of 
various  fruits  having  properties  in  common, 
but  \vith  different  qualities  : thus  the  various 
kinds  of  pippins  will  cross  better  together 
than  when  mingled  with  a totaUy  opposite 
class,  such  as  the  codUng. 

Propagation  by  grafting  is  achieved  by  two 
kinds  of  stocks,  the  xcild  crab  and  the 
paradise:  the  former  should  be  used  only 
for  standards,  being  of  a vigorous  growth  ; 
while  for  dwarf  trees  the  paradise  is  more 
suitable,  as  it  possesses  the  property  of 
curbing  the  growth  of  the  shoots,  and 
rendering  them  more  fertile.  The  period 
for  grafting  is  generally  the  fii*st  or  second 
week  in  March.  It  may,  however,  be  more 
particularly  guided  by  the  rising  of  the  sap, 
indicated  by  the  enlargement  of  the  buds.— 

SeeGRAETING.  ^ . X,  ^ r 

Apple  trees  are  tramed  in  the  form  of 
standards,  dwarfs,  or  espaliers.  'When  standards 
are  planted  they  should  be  supported  by 
a stake,  in  order  to  protect  and  strengthen 
them.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year  the 
branches  should  be  thinned  so  as  to  en- 
courage the  formation  of  a good  head. 
After  this  they  will  require  only  an  ordinary 
amount  of  care  and  attention,  and  may  be 
left  to  their  own  natural  growth.  Dwarfs 
are  generally  trained  for  garden  culture, 
their  fruit  being  of  the  finer  sort  for  supply- 
ing the  dessert  table.  Plants  which  have 
been  grafted  one  year  will  train  best  for 
this  purpose  after  standing  untouched  for 
a year,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  head 
should  be  thinned,  and  redundant  branchc.s 
pruned ; and  on  the  completion  of  the  second 
and  third  years  the  same  process  should  be 
had  recourse  to,  but  more  sparingly.  Espa- 
liers entail  an  elaborate  mode  of  culture, 
and  demand  the  greatest  care  to  keep  them 
in  order.  They  are  mostly  trained  so  as  to 
form  a leading  shoot  from  the  centre,  with 
lateral  branches  from  the  stem,  as  seen 
in  the  accompanying  engraving.  'J  he  young 


plant  when  first  put  into  the  ground  is  not 
more  than  a foot  high,  and  the  lo\\cr 
branches  are  secured  by  small  stakes.  I lies* 
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supports  must  be  cliaiiged  and  shifted  ac- 
coraing  to  the  growth  of  the  trees.  'When 
they  bear  their  full  crop  of  fruit  from  eight 
to  twelve  stakes  will  be  sufficient  to  sustain 
the  branches,  and  at  other  times  not  more 
than  six.  Another  method  of  training  is 
toown  as  balloon,  which  is  accomplished  by 
attaching  cords  to  the  extreme  ends  of  the 
principal  branches,  and  fastening  them  to 
pc^s  placed  around  the  stem.  By  this 
means  the  branches  acquire  an  inverted  and 
downward  growth,  and  the  whole  tree  as- 
sumes the  shape  which  its  name  imports. 
The  advantages  of  balloon  trees  are,  that 
they  do  not  require  so  much  room  for 
growth,  are  more  accessible  for  the  purposes 
of  culture  and  gathering,  and  their  crop 
being  more  protected  is  not  liable  to  the 
accidents  of  rough  and  windy  weather. 

The  fruitfulness  of  the  apple  tree  depends 
much  upon  the  nature  of  fhe  soil,  the  most 
congenial  being  a strong  loam.  The  subsoil 
especially  should  be  dry ; and  where  there  is 
a tendency  to  undue  moisture  it  should  be 
drained.  Old  apple  trees  may  be  nursed 
aud  rendered  more  fruitful  by  a thnely 
application  of  manure.  This  should  be  done 
by  removing  the  soil  round  the  foot  of  the 
tree  to  the  depth  of  four  or  five  inches, 
laying  down  the  manure  in  its  pbace,  and 
covering  the  whole  with  a slight  siu-face 
of  earth.  If  this  remedy  is  applied  about 
once  in  every  three  jrears  the  old  tree  will 
continue  to  produce  fruit  equal  in  size  and 
flavour  to  that  of  its  most  vigorous  days. 
The  following  is  also  an  excellent  mode  for 
resu.scitation.  Take  fresh  made  lime  from 
the  kiln,  slake  it  well  with  water,  and 
thoroughly  dress  the  tree  with  it  by  means 
of  a brush : by  this  process  both  moss  and 
insects  will  be  completely  destroyed,  the 
outer  rind  of  the  tree  will  fall  off;  a new, 
smooth,  clear,  and  healthy  one  formed;  and 
finally  there  will  be  an  abundant  produce  of 
fruit. 

Apples  should  be  tahen  from  the  tret  when 
slightly  unripe,  they  should  be  gathered 
on  a dry  clay,  and  care  taken  not  to 
bruise  them,  as  the  decay  occasioned  is  not 
confined  to  the  particular  apples  bruised, 
but  is  also  communicated  to  the  remainder 
of  the  I'ruit.  'The  best  method  of  preserving 
apples  is,  after  they  are  gathered  to  spread 
them  lightly  on  the  shelves  or  floor  of  a dry 
room  ; when  they  have  thus  lain  for  about 
ten  days  or  a fortnight,  and  have  freely 
thrown  off  a gum-like  moisture  termed 
siyeat,  each  apple  should  be  rubbed  singly 
»\’ith  a dry  cloth,  and  replaced  on  the  floor 
or  shelf,  so  that  they  cto  not  touch  each 
other,  in  layers,  with  thin  coatings  of  straw 
uetween  each  layer;  they  may  oc  piled  up 
-II  this  maimer  to  the  height  of  a loot  or  a 
foot  and  a half, but  not  higher,  as  the  apples 
which  are  undermost  are  nable  to  be  bruised 
and  crushed,  by  too  great  a weight  resting 
above.  About  once  a month  they  should  he 
rarelully  c.xamiiied ; and  any  apples  be- 
trayiiig  symptoms  of  unsoundness,  such  as 
discolouration  or  speckles,  should  be  re- 
nmved.  As  the  cold  weather  advances  the 
covering  of  straw  should  be  incrc-ased,  ami 
when  the  frost  se*s  in  the  apples  should  be 


completely  enveloped  in  straw,  and  remain 
so  until  the  approach  of  a more  genial 
season. 

Books:  Loudon’’ s Encyclopedia  of  Gardening ; 
Lindley's  Guide  to  the  Orchard  and  Kitchen. 
Garden;  Glenny's  Handbook  to  the  Fruit  and 
Vegetable  Garden;  Neill’s  Fruit,  Flower , and 
Kitchen  Garden ; BucknaVs  Orchardiast;  Coxe’s 
View  of  the  Cultivation  of  Fruit  Trees ; Lawrence's 
Fruit  Gardener-;  Knight’s  Treatise  on  the.  AppF 
and  Pear;  Forsyth’s  Treatise  on  Fruit  Trees; 
Btllington's  Series  of  Facts;  Switzer’s  Practical 
Fruit  Gardener. 

APPLE  BISCUITS. — Boil  a dozen  fine 
apples  until  they  become  puljiy,  then  take 
them  out  and  rub  them . into  a mortar 
through  a hair  sieve;  add  two  pounds  of 
powdered  loaf  sugar,  and  two  or  three 
drops  of  oil  of  lemon  or  cloves;  mix  tho- 
roughly together,  then  roll  the  mixture  into 
separate  masses  of  the  size  and  thickness  of 
a bun,  and  cut  them  into  any  shape  desired ; 
they  may  then  be  dried  in  a very  slow 
oven,  care  being  taken  that  the  sugar  does 
not  melt. 

Apples,  12 ; sugar,  2lbs. ; oil  of  lemon 
or  cloves,  2 or  3 drops. 

APPLE  BREAD.  — Take  a quantity  of 
fresh  gathered  apples  and  boil  them  to  a 
pulp,  which  mix  with  double  its  weight  of 
flour,  little  or  no  water  is  required ; yeast  is 
employed  in  the  same  proportion  as  in  ordi- 
nary bakings,  and  after  being  allowed  to  rise 
for  about  ten  hours,  it  is  then  baked  in 
long  loaves.  This  bread  is  much  eaten  in 
France,  and  is  to  be  recommended  for  its 
light  and  agreeable  properties. 

APPLE  BUTTER.  — Peel,  quarter,  and 
core,  one  bushel  of  sweet  apples ; put  them 
into  a stew-pan  over  a gentle  fire.  When 
the  apples  begin  to  get  soft,  add  the  juice  of 
three  lemons,  one  pint  of  rum,  aud  one 
pound  of  loaf  sugar  dissolved  in  a quart  of 
water.  Boil  the  whole  tog.ether,  and  pou 
into  jars. 

it-g"  Apples,  1 bushel ; lemon  juice,  3 ; 
rum,  1 pint;  sugar,  lib. ; water,  1 quart. 

APPLE  CAKE. — Peel  aud  core  eight  or 
ten  good  sized  apples,  add  the  peel  of  one 
lemon  and  half  a stick  of  cinnamon.  Jlake 
them  into  a marmalade  with  a half  pint  of 
water ; boil  the  whole  with  one  pound  of 
loaf  sugar,  and  keep  stirring  until  it  falls  in 
masses  from  the  spoon,  when  it  will  be  done. 
Turn  it  out  when  cold  into  moulds  or  dishes, 
and  add  cream  or  custard. 

[JsT  Apples,  8 or  10 ; lemon  peel,  1 ; cin- 
namon, i stick;  water,  i pint ; sugar,  lib. 

APPLE  CALF’S  FOOT  JELLY.— Parc 
and  core  a pound  and  a half  of  apples,  add  to 
them  three  pints  of  apple  juice,  simmer  till 
the  apples  are  broken,  then  strain,  and  let  it 
cool.  Put  a quart  of  this  juice  into  the  stew 
jian  with  three  pints  of  calf’s  loot  stock, 
three  quarters  of  apound  of  powdered  sugar, 
the  juice  of  three  lemons  and  the  rinds  o( 
two,  with  the  whites  and  shells  of  ten  eggs  ; 
let  it  boil  gently  for  ten  minutes,  then  strain 
it  through  a flannel  bag,  and  when  cool  put 
it  into  inoulds. 

iV/p  Apples,  lilbs;  apple  juice,  .3  pints  ; 
stock,  3 pints  ; sugar,  Jib.  ; lemons,  juice,  3 , 
rinds,  2 ; eggs,  10  (whites  and  shells). 
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APPLE  CKARLOITE.— Peel,  core,  and 
slice  one  dozen  large  sized  apples,  and  stew 
them  with  half  a pound  of  sugar,  one  ounce 
of  butter,  the  peel  of  one  lemon,  half  a stick 
of  cinnamon,  and  half-pint  of  water ; con- 
•tinue  boiling  until  the  mixture  becomes  a 
thick  paste.  Line  the  bottom  and  sides  of 
a mould  noth  thin  jjieces  of  bread  dipped  in 
clarified  butter.  Fill  the  space  with  the 
apple  marmalade,  and  cover  the  whole  ■with 
a piece  of  bread  dipped  in  clarified  butter. 
Bake  it  in  a hot  oven  till  it  is  of  a pale 
brown  colour,  and  when  done  turn  out,  and 
serve  in  a dish. 

Apples,  12  ; sugar,  Bb. ; butter  loz. ; 
lemon  peel,  1 ; cinnamon,  ^ stick ; water, 
i pint. 

APPLE  0 H E E S E.— Take  two  dozen 
moderate  sized  apples  and  three  pounds  of 
sugar  ; boil  the  sugar  in  half  a pint  of  water 
and  clear  the  scum  as  it  rises,  then  add  the 
apples  (peeled  and  cored)  and  the  peel  of 
one  lemon  grated  : mix  thoroughlj’^  and  boil 
till  it  becomes  a thick  paste,  then  turn  into 
moulds.  When  cold  a cream  made  as  fol- 
lows maybe  added;  the  yolks  of  two  eggs 
beaten  in  a pint  of  milk  and  flavoured  wtli 
cinnamon.  Boil  these  together,  sweeten  to 
taste,  and  when  cold  pour  round  the  dish 
that  contains  the  above. 

Apples,  24  ; sugar,  3lb. ; water,  i pint ; 
lemon  peel,  1 ; (for  the  cream)  eggs,  2 yolks ; 
milk,  1 pint;  sugar  and  cinnamon  to  taste. 

APPLE  (jOMPOTE. — Peel  and  core  some 
choice  pippins  and  boil  them  until  they  are 
soft,  then  take  them  out  and  beat  them  into 
a marmalade,  place  .over  the  fire  again  and 
continue  to  stir  until  it  becomes  a stiff  thick 
paste,  then  add  an  equal  weight  of  sugar 
and  mi.x  both  well  together  ; press  the  mix- 
ture into  the  thickness  of  a quarter  of  an 
inch,  and  dry  in  a cool  oven. 

Al’PLE  CREAM.— Peel  a dozen  and  a 
half  large  apples  and  boil  them  to  a pulp, 
then  add  two  pounds  of  powdered  loaf  sugar 
and  the  whites  of  three  eggs ; mix  tho- 
roughly together  and  serve  -when  cold  in  a 

l^r  Apples,  18 ; sugar,  2lb. ; eggs,  3 whites. 
APPLE.  CUSTARD.— To  one  pound  of 
flour  add  two  eggs,  two  ounces  of  butter, 
and  two  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar ; mix 
thoroughly  together  and  make  into  a paste ; 
line  a mould  with  the  paste  and  fill  it  with 
apple  marmalade.  Bake  in  a moderate  oven, 
and  when  done  turn  it  out  of  the  mould  into 
a dish  ; powder  with  sugar  and  serve. 

Eloiir,  lib. ; eggs,  2;  butter,  2 ounces ; 
sugar,  2 tableapoonfUls. 

APPLE  DUMPLINGS.  — Make  a good 
puff  paste,  peel,  core,  and  cut  into  quarters 
some  large  apples,  then  roll  some  of  the 
crust  round  each  apple : dip  a clean  cloth 
into  boiling  water,  slightly  flour  it,  tie  each 
dumpling  up  separately-  nnd  put  them  into 
the  Doiling  water;  keep  them  boiling  for 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  and  they  will  be 

^°APPI.E  FOOL.- Put  two  dozen  apples 
cored  and  peeled  and  a pound  of  sugar  into 
a stone  jar,  add  a tablespoonfiil  ol'  ivater, 
and  stir  the  whole  over  a lire  until  it  be- 
comes a thick  pulp;  rub  the  mass  through 


a colander  or  hair  sieve,  and  add  to  it  a 
cream  made  of  a quart  of  new  milk  with  two 
eggs  beaten  in  it ; mix  the  whole  gradually 
and  sweeten  to  taste. 

Apples,  24 ; sugar,  lib. ; water,  1 table- 
spoonful  ; milK,  1 quart ; eggs,  2. 

APPLE  FRIITERS.  — I’eel,  core,  and 
slice  one  dozen  fine  apples,  put  them  into  a 
basin,  and  add  a wineglassfiil  of  brandy  and 
six  drops  of  essence  of  lemon ; let  them 
remain  in  this  for  some  hours  before  use. 
When  required  take  them  out  and  strew 
them  lightly  in  a frving  pan  prepared  with 
heated  lard;  fry  them  until  they  are  of  a 
light  brown  colour,  lay  them  on  writing 
paper  to  drain,  dust  with  powdered  loaf 
sugar  and  then  serv'c. 

Apples,  12 ; brandy,  1 win^lassful ; 
essence  of  lemon,  6 drops. 

APPLE  llEDGEH  OG.— Place  some  mar- 
malade in  a dish  in  as  compact  a form  as 
possible,  and  cut  apples  into  small  pieces  ol 
a conical  form,  dilute  them  in  a little  saffi-on. 
and  boil  them  onca  Let  them  cool,  and 
when  perfectly  coloured,  arrange  them  on 
the  marmalade  in  alternate  colom-s— -w  hi^ 
red,  and  yellow,  and  in  the  form  seen  in  the- 
accompanying  engraving. 


Pour  over  it  apricot  or  angelica  jelly,  which, 
must  be  of  s\iflicient  consistence  as  not  to 
run  down  the  sides. 

APPLE  JELLY.— Peel,  core,  and  slice 
very  thin  six  line  apples ; boil  them  in  a 
quart  of  water,  until  a ioiirth  part  is  con- 
sumed; strain  off  and  add  one  pound  of 
sugar  and  half  a stick  of  cinnamon : boil  the- 
whole  until  moderately  thick,  add  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  isinglass,  strain  it  olV  re- 
peatedly until  quite  clear,  and  then  put  up  in 
jars.  Calf’s  foot  jelly  may  be  used  instead 
of  isinglass. 

Apples.  G ; -water,  1 quart : sugar,  lib. ; 
cinnamon,  | stick : isinglass,  ilb. 

APPLE  MARMALADE.— Peel  and  core 
two  pounds  of  apples  and  put  them  into  an 
enamelled  saucepan  with  half  a pint  of 
white  wine  and  one  pound  of  powdered  loaf 
sugar  ; stew  them  over  a slow  lire  until  the 
Iruit  is  very  soft,  and  squeeze  it  through  a 
hair  sieve;  if  not  snlliciently  sweetene<i  add 
sugar  to  taste  and  put  away  in  jars.  It 
may  afterwards  be  eaten  with  milk  or  with 
cream. 

Apples,  2lb. ; white  wine,  i pint ; 
sugar,  lib. 

APl’LE  MIROTON.  — Peel,  core,  and 
slice,  twenty  fine  apples,  melt  a (quarter  of  a 
pound  of  fresh  butter  and  stir  in  it  half  a 
pound  of  sugar,  the  peel  of  one  lemon  grated 
and  the  juice  ot  two.  Fry  the  apples  in  this 
mixture,  and  serve  them 'in  a dish. 
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Apples,  20 ; butter,  ilb. ; sugar,  Jib. ; 
lemons,  i peel.  2 juice. 

APP1.,E  pie.— JIake  a good  puff  paste 
and  lay  it  round  the  inside  of  the  dish  you 
intend'using ; peel,  core,  and  slice  a sufficient 
number  of  apples  according  to  the  size  of 
the  dish,  and  lay  half  of  them  in,  cover  these 
■with  sugar,  and  add  half  a lemon  peel  grated 
nith  a few  drops  of  the  juice  a sprinkling 
of  cloves,  and  half  a stick  of  bruised  cinna- 
mon ; then  put  in  the  rest  of  the  apples  and 
sprinkle  again  with  sugar ; add  the  upper 
crust  and  bake 

APPLE  PRESERTE.— Peel  and  core  two 
dozen  apples,  and  place  them  in  a jar  with 
three  pounds  of  powdered  loaf  sugar  and  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  ground  ginger  distri- 
ffiited  in  lavers.  Let  them  remain  two  whole 
days,  and  during  half  that  time  let  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  bruised  ginger  infuse  in  a pint 
of  boiling  water ; strain  and  boil  the  liquor 
with  the  apples  for  about  an  hour,  skim  and 
take  off  the  fire  when  quite  clear. 

i^*  Apples,  24 ; sugar,  3lb. ; ginger 
ground,  ilb. ; ginger  brilis^,  ilb. ; water, 
1 pint. 

APPLE  PUDDING,  Baked.— Peel  and 
core  twelve  large  apples,  and  put  them  into 
a saucepan  with  a teacupful  of  water ; boil 
them  until  very  soft,  beat  them  well,  and 
stir  in  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter,  a 
pound  of  loaf  sugar,  the  peel  of  two  lemons 
cut  into  shreds,  the  juice  of  three;  the 
yolks  of  eight  eggs,  previously  beat  up  ; 
mix  all  well  togetlier,  turn  into  a dish  lined 
with  pull-paste,  and  bake  in  a moderate 
oven. 

Apples,  12;  water,  teacupful ; butter, 
ilb. ; sugar,  lib. ; lemons,  peel  2,  juice  3 ; 
eggs,  8 yolks. 

APPLE  PUDDING,  Boieed.  — Peel, 
core,  and  slice  apples  in  sufficient  quantity 
for  tile  size  of  the  pudding  intended,  make  a 
good  pull-paste,  roll  it  out  to  about  half  an 
inch  in  thickness,  place  the  apples  in,  and 
close  up  the  crust,  tie  it  up  in  a cloth,  and 
set  in  on  the  fire  ; if  it  is  a moderate  sized 
pudding,  two  hours  will  be  sufficient  to  boil 
It;  if  large,  three  hours  will  be  required. 

APPLE  PUDDING,  Swiss. — Line  a dish 
with  thin  paste,  put  in  a layer  of  sliced 
apples  and  sugar,  then  a thin  layer  of 
pounded  rusks  that  have  been  soaked  in 
milk,  then  another  layer  of  apples,  and 
another  of  rusks ; add  melted  butter,  and 
powdered  sugar. 

APPLE  PUFF.S. — Peel  and  core  a suffi- 
cient number  of  apples,  and  stew  them  in  a 
stone  jar  in  the  oven  ; then  let  them  cool, 
und  mix  the  pulp  with  sugar  and  lemon 
peel  shred  fine.  Rake  them  in  tliin  paste, 
and  in  a quick  oven. 

AI’I’RE  SAUCE. — Peel,  core,  and  slice 
apples  according  to  quantity  required ; put 
them  in  a stone  jar  into  a saucepan  of  water ; 
" hen  done,  beat  them  to  a pulp,  add  a small 
piweof  fresh  butter,  and  sweeten  sufficiently 
with  brown  sugar. 

t SAUCE,  Baked. — Fill  a quart 

oasiii  with  apples,  pared,  cored,  and 
luartered ; add  a tablespoonful  of  w’ater, 
}t‘  and  set  it  in  a moderate  oven 
until  the  apples  are  reduced  to  a pulp  ; beat 


them  with  a spoon  till  quite  smooth,  adding 
a small  piece  of  fresh  butter,  and  sugar  in 
sufficient  quantity. 

APPLE  SAUCE,  Brown. — Pare  and  core 
a pound  of  choice  apples,  and  stew  them  in  a 
teacupful  of  rich  brown  gravy  until  they 
have  become  a thick  and  smooth  marmalade ; 
season  with  black  pepper  or  cayenne,  and 
serve  very  hot. 

APPLE  SNOWBALLS.— Pick  and  wash 
well  three  quarters  of  a pound  of  rice,  boil 
it  in  plenty  of  "water  for  a quarter  of  an  hoiu*- 
then  drain,  and  let  it  cool.  Pare  and  corvi 
(but  without  dividing  them)  half  a dozen 
large  apples,  enclose  them  in  the  rice  sepa- 
rately, and  boU  them  for  one  hour.  When 
eaten,  a little  butter  and  sugar,  with 
powdered  nutmeg  or  cinnamon,  will  improve 
their  flavour.  / 

APPLE  SOUFFLE.  — Peel,  core,  and 
slice  twelve  apples,  put  them  into  a deep 
dish,  and  cover  them  to  about  the  depth  of 
two  inches,  with  rice  boiled  in  new  milk  and 
sugar ; beat  up  the  whites  of  two  eggs,  and 
pour  it  over  the  rice,  and  bake  it  to  a pale 
brown. 

APPLE  SOUP. — Boil  two  quarts  of  shin 
of  beef-stock,  which  has  been  thoroughly 
skimmed ; at  boiling  point  add  a pound  of 
apples,  and  stew  them  gently  until  they 
become  a soft  pulp,  strain  tlu'ough  a hair 
sieve,  slum,  and  serve  hot. 

APPLE  TANSY.— Peel,  core,  and  slice 
thinly,  four  choice  pippins,  fry  them  in  buttc/j 
then  beat  up  together  four  eggs,  a teacupful 
of  cream,  twelve  drops  of  rose-water,  half  a 
teaspoonful  of  nutmeg,  and  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  powdered  loaf  sugar,  pour  this 
over  the  apples,  and  fry  the  whole  till 
brown ; garnish  -with  lemon,  and  strew  with 
po'n’dered  sugar. 

Apples,  4 ; eggs,  4 ; cream,  tcacupful ; 
rose-water,  12  drops ; nutmeg,  half  a tea  - 
spoonful ; sugar,  Jib. 

APPLE  TART,  "'1X11  Qdince. — Proparo 
the  apples  as  for  apple  pie,  and  lay  them  in 
a dish  ; then  stew  two  quinces  with  a little 
W’ater,  sugar,  and  butter,  and  pour  them  on 
the  apples;  then  add  a layer  of  pounded 
sugar,  and  the  rind  of  a lemon  grated,  cover 
wdth  puff-paste,  and  bake  to  a light  brown. 

APPLE  TRIFLE. — Scald  sucli  a quantity 
of  apples  as  when  pulped  through  a sieve 
will  make  a thick  layer  at  the  bottom  of  the 
dish;  mix  with  them  half  a lemon-rind 
grated,  and  as  much  sugar  as  will  flavour  it 
agreeably.  Mix  halfa  pint  of  milk,  half  apint 
or  cream,  and  the  yolk  of  one  egg  ; give  it  a 
scald  over  the  Are,  and  stir  it  all  tlie  time; 
do  not  let  it  boil ; add  a little  sugar  only 
and  let  it  grow  cold.  Lay  it  over  the  apples 
with  a spoon,  and  then  put  on  it  a whip 
made  the  day  before  of  rich  cream,  whites  of 
two  eggs,  sugar,  lemon-peel,  and  raisin  wine. 

iViT  Apples,  Buffleieut;  lemon,  J rind; 
sugar,  to  taste ; milk,  J pint ; cream,  i pint ; 
egg,  1 yolk. 

APPLE  WATER.— Cut  four  large  apples 
into  slices,  luit  them  into  a jug,  and  pour  a 
quart  of  boiling  water  over  them,  covur  the 
jug;  and  when  (luitccool,  strain  and  sweeten, 
and  flavour  witli  lemon  juice. 

APPIdi  WINE.— Bruise  two  bushels  of 
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apples,  and  put  them  in  a gallon  and  a half 
of  cold  water ; add  seven  pounds  of  honey, 
three  pints  of  rum,  one  ounce  of  white  tartar, 
and  a nutmeg  grated ; boll  it  as  long  as  any 
scum  arises,  then  strain  it  through  a sieve, 
and  let  it  cool ; add  some  good  yeast,  and 
stir  it  well ; let  it  work  in  the  tub  for  two  or 
three  weeks,  then  skin  olf  the  head,  draw 
the  iiipior  clear  olf,  and  tun  it. 
tT-i”  Apples,  2 bushels  ; water,  gallon  and 
; honey,  7lb. ; rum,  3 pints  ; tartar,  1 oz. ; 
nutmeg,  1. 

APPLES,  Properties  and  Uses  or.— 
.'Vll  apples  contain  sugar,  oxalic  acid,  and 
gum,  and  the  flavour  and  properties  of  the 
fruit  depend  upon  the  distribution  and  pro- 
portions of  their  constituents.  In  the  raw 
state,  apples  are  injurious  to  weak  stomachs, 
not  only  on  account  of  their  acidity,  bnt  also 
l)ecause  they  contain  a large  amount  ot  fixed 
air,  which,  upon  being  introduced  into  the 
stomach,  causes  flatulency.  Even  the 
strongest  stomachs  are  unable  to  digest 
apples  when  unripe,  because  in  that  condi- 
tion the  cells  containing  the  gum,  acid,  &c., 
are  unopened  and  insoluble  by  the  gastric 
juice.  These  injurious  properties,  however, 
may  be  made  to  disappear  by  cooking,  by 
which  process  a great  deal  of  the  acid  is 
decomposed,  and  converted  into  sugar. 
Other  inconveniences  may  be  obviated  by 
simply  scraping  the  fruit  when  ripe  into  a 
pulp,  and  thus  eating  it,  by  which  means  the 
fixed  air  is  liberated,  while  the  jmc^nd 
flavour  of  the  apple  are  retained.  When 
eaten  ripe,  and  partaken  of  fasting  in  the 
mornin^’^,  apples  act  as  a mild  laxative,  and 
cool  the  blood,  and  from  their  wholesome 
and  unwholesome  properties  at  various  times 
of  the  day  they  are  said  to  be  “gold  m the 
morning,  silver  in  the  afternoon,  and  lead  at 
nio-ht.”  When  cooked  they  also  partake  of 
a s^lightly  laxative  character,  and  thus  in  the 
forni  of  sauce  are  eaten  for  the  purpose  ot 
assisting  the  digestive  process  of  gross  food, 
such  as  pork,  goose,  and  duck.  Under  the 
same  condition  they  are  also  cooling  to  the 
system,  for  which  reason  roasted  apples, 
sweetened  with  sugar,  may  be  safely  given 
to  patients  sull'ering  with  diseases  of  a f ebrile 
and  intiammiitory  nature.  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  the  peel,  core,  and  pip  of  the 
jipple  arti  highly  iiiaigGStlblc  and  irritating 
to  the  stomach,  and  should  therefore  never 
be  eaten.  , . _ 

The  domestic  uses  of  this  most  jiopular 
and  abundant  fruit  are  almost  innumerable, 
and  as  an  article  of  food,  a confection,  or 
beverage  it  is  capable  ot  being  prepared 
in  endless  form  and  variety.  1 he  best  kinds 
of  apples  are— For  ea/i/if/ ; theColville,  Ivent, 


Godofphin,  Dowton,  and  other  pippins,  espe- 
cially the  ribstone.  For  cookiiiy-'  the  pear- 


main,  codling,  russet,  and  English  rennet. 

AFI’LES  A LA  FOllTUGAISE.— I eel, 
halve,  and  core  a dozen  fine  apples,  idacc 
them  in  a pan  thickly  spread  with  butter, 
powder  them  w Lh  sugar  and  grated  Icmon- 
Snel,  and  bake  them  in  the  oven.  Nearly 
Ull  an  ornamental  tin  with  apple  marmalade, 
leaving  an  opening  in  the  centre  ; pile  the 
baked  apples  upoii  the  marmalade  m the 
formof  a dome,  fill  the  opening  that  has 


been  left  with  custard,  tnd  cover  the  wholo 
with  orange  marmalade.  liake  in  an  oveu 
and  serve  hot. 

APFLES  BAKED. — Put  the  apples 
whole  into  an  earthen  pan,  or  jar,  with  a few 
cloves  and  a little  lemon  peel,  some  coarse 
sugar,  and  a glass  of  port  wine  -,  bake  them 
in  a quick  oven,  and  take  them  out  in  an  hour. 

APPLES  BUITEKED.— Peel  and  core 
apples  of  the  choicest  kind,  stew  in  their 
syrup  as  many  as  will  fill  the  dish,  and  make 
a marmalade  of  the  rest.  Cover  the  dish 
with  a thin  layer  of  marmalade.  Place  the 
apples  on  this,  with  a bit  of  butter  in  the 
heart  of  each,  lay  the  rest  of  the  marmalade 
into  the  vacancies.  Bake  in  the  oven  to  a 
pale  brown  colour,  and  powder  with  sugar. 

APPLES  DRIED. —Chooseappleshaving 
clear  rinds  and  ivithout  blemishes,  wipe 
them,  and  put  them  c*.i  a baking  pan  into  a 
very  slow  oven,  let  them  remain  for  four  or 
five  hours  ; draw  them  out,  rub  them  in  the 
hand,  and  press  them  gently  ; return  them 
to  the  oven,  and  press  them  again  to  a nearly 
flat  shape ; when  cold,  if  they  look  dry,  rub 
them  over  with  a little  clarified  sugar. 

APPLES  FROSTED.— Peel  some  pip- 
lins,  stew  them  in  a thin  syrup  till  they 
jecome  tender,  dip  them  into  the  white  of 
an  egg  that  has  been  whipped  into  a froth, 
and  sift  pounded  sugar  over  them  thickly  ; 
put  them  in  a cool  oven  to  caudy,  and  serve 
in  a glass  dish. 

APPLES  IN  BUTTER.— Peel  some  small 
sized  apples,  and  remove  the  cores  without 
dividing  them,  place  them  in  a pie  dish  up- 
right and  singly,  and  with  a space  between 
each ; fill  the  vacancies  left  by  the  cores  with 
sugar  and  grated  lemon-peel ; pour  butter 
round  and  upon  the  apples,  and  bake  iu  a 
moderate  oven. 

APPLES  STEWED.— Peel,  core,  and  slice 
apples,  and  stew  them  in  a syrup  just  sufli- 
cient  to  cover  them,  made  of  equal  portions 
of  water  and  red  wine ; when  they  arc 
tender,  add  a stick  of  cinnamon,  a few  cloves, 
and  a little  fresh  butter,  mash  them; 
sweeten  to  taste,  and  serve.  „ 

APPLES  STEWED  Wlfll  RED  CAB- 
BAGE.—Wash  thoroughly  and  cut  up  a 
large  sized  red  cabbage  ; peel,  core,  and 
slice  an  equal  weight  of  apples ; put  them 
into  a stewpan  together  with  a very  small 
quantity  of  water  and  a piece  of  butter ; 
stciv  them  gently  until  quite  tender ; season 
with  pepper  and  salt;  stir  aud  mix  well 
togefher,  and  serve  with  roast  pork. 

APPOINTMENTS  UNDER  Government 
are  certain  employments  connected  with  the 
public  revenue  or  administration  of  the 
country.  In  the  various  departments  coming- 
under  the  above  denomination  there  are  be- 
tween fifteen  and  twenty  thousand  persons 
employed  in  all,  whose  salaries  are  regulated 
by  the  department  in  which  they  are  jilaced, 
and  the  position  that  they  occupy.  Govern- 
ment situations  possess  peculiar  advantages 
which  are  ncmed  to  any  other  oocunation. 
In  the  first  place,  the  duties  are  light  and 
the  hours  are  short ; in  the  second  place, 
the  salaries  arc  in  the  majority  of  cases  sut- 
flcient  to  enable  a man  to  maintain  himself 
and  his  family  in  comfort  aud  respectability ; 
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and,  in  tlie  third  place,  the  situations  are 
permanent  so  long  as  a man  conducts  him- 
self properly.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
some  objections  to  be  urged  against  Govern- 
ment situations,  which  materially  detract 
from  the  charms  they  appear  to  possess  at 
first  sight.  The  chief  of  these  is  monotony  ; 
for  when  once  a person  is  appointed  to  any 
particular  department,  he  is  seldom  or  ever 
removed  into  another ; so  that  day  after  day, 
and  year  after  year,  he  is  continually  cn- 
paged  in  the  same  dull  unvarying  routine  of 
duty.  Nor  has  a man  an  opportunity  of 
achieving  an  independent  position.  It  is  true 
that  he  is  gradually  promoted  through  the 
various  grades  of  his  department,  but  to  this 
there  is  a iimit  at  last ; and  the  utmost  point 
which  he  reaches  is  that  of  being  a well  paid 
servant.  Notwithstanding  these  drawbacks, 
nowever.  Government  situations  are  greedily 
coveted,  and  thenumber  of  appointments  are 
totally  inadequate  to  the  number  of  applica- 
tions. The  patronage  of  Government  situa- 
tions is  vested  in  the  Ministers  of  the  Crow, 
and  is  by  them  distributed  amongst  those 
Mwbers  of  Tarliament  who  support  the 
Ministry  by  their  votes.  Unless  a person, 
therefore,  is  acquainted  with  some  Member 
of  Parliament  on  the  Ministerial  side,  it  is 
in  vain  for  him  to  hope  to  succeed  in  obtain- 
ing a Government  situation ; nor  does  the 
bare  knowledge  of  sueh  a person,  or  tlie 
mere  application  to  him,  ensure  a favourable 
issue.  Ou  the  contrary,  a Member  of  Par- 
liament is  so  beset  with  these  applications, 
and  is  bound  as  it  were  to  return  an  en- 
couraging answer  to  all,  when,  in  many  in- 
stances, he  well  knows  that  it  will  be  utterly 
impossible  for  him  to  grant  the  request  that 
IS  being  made.  It  is  not  sufficient,  there- 
rore,  to  simply  make  the  request  and  there 
let  the  matter  rest,  but  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  from  time  to  time,  and  at  frequent 
intervals,  the  Member  should  be  eonstantly 
reminded  of  his  promise,  until  at  length 
^perhaps  with  a view  of  escaping  further 
importunity)  the  favour  is  granted.  With 
regard  to  patronage,  a new  order  of  things 
has  been  recently  established,  by  which  cer- 
tain Government  appointments  are  supposed 
to  be  bestowed  by  public  competition.  This, 
however,  is  only  a nominal  coneession  pro- 
ducing no  result,  and  the  iiatronage  is  in 
reality  administered  under  precisely  the 
same  system  that  it  ever  was. 

Pefore  a person  enters  upon  the  duties  of 
a Government  situation,  he  lias  to  undergo 
a term  of  probation  to  fit  him  for  his  appoint- 
ment. He  is  accordingly  placed  under  cer- 
tain persons  in  the  department  to  which  he 
IS  about  to  be  appointed,  and  is  instructed 
by  them  in  the  various  branches  of  the 
duties  that  will  be  required  of  him.  He 
then  undergoes  an  examination  upon  these 
points,  which,  if  passed  satisfactorily,  quali- 
fles  him  lor  his  post.  In  addition  to  this 
mitiation  into  oflicial  duty,  the  candidate  is 
mso  examined  in  various  branehes  of  ele- 
mentary  knowledge;  such  as  writing,  arith- 
nietic,  history,  geography,  bookkeeping,  com- 
pos.tion,  I' rench  and  Latin  translation,  and 
ri,  M “cooxlibff  to  the  exigen- 

cies of  the  department. 
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Candidates  for  Government  situations  ai  « 
onU'  eligible  for  admission  at  certain  ages, 
+i”  * generally  speaking,  the  condition  is, 
sliall  not  be  less  than  si.xteen  oi 
older  than  twenty-five.  The  salaries  given 
in  Government  offices,  although  small  at  the 
outset,  are  augmented  periodically ; so  that  a 
youth  beginning  with  .£60  a vear  at  sixteen 
may  be  in  receipt  of  £250  before  he  is  five- 
and-tw;enty.  In  many  of  the  public  offices 
the  privilege  is  allowed  of  adding  to  the 
salary  by  working  after  office  liours  ; and  as 
this  interval  is  generally  from  ten  till  four, 
or  nine  till  three,  a few  hours  extra  labour 
may  be  performed  without  overtaxin”'  the 
inental  or  bodily  energies.  Haviiig'’thus 
stated  the  necessary  requirements  for  a 
Goyernnient  situation,  we  append  the  fol- 
lowing list  of  the  prineipal  Governmental 
departments : — 

'/7ie  Admiralty  is  devoted  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  naval  atlairs,  and  is  eomposed  as 
follows : — 

Naval  Department,  39  clerks;  salarie.s, 
iClOO  to  .£1000. 

Accountant-General,  19-1  clerks;  salaries 
^£90  to  £800. 

Seamen’s  Eegister,  35  clerks;  salaries, 
£90  to  £500. 

Dockyards,  113  clerks;  salaries,  .£80  to 
a450. 

Somerset  House,  40  clerks ; salarie.s,  £70 
to  £200. 

In  addition  to  these  there  are  other  minor 
branches,  each  employing  from  six  to  twenty 
clerks,  with  salaries  ranging  from  £so  (o 
£400. 

Audit  Office. — The  duties  of  this  office  consist 
in  examining  the  public  accounts;  it  em-- 
ploys  a staff  of  92  examiners  and  inspectors, 
with  salaries  varying  from  £90  to  £400. 

_ Custom  House. — This  branch  of  the  service 
IS  considered  one  of  the  best,  both  ou  ac- 
count of  its  varied  employments,  and  for  the 
value  of  its  appointments.  The  duties  con- 
sist of  the  examination  of  imports  and  ex- 
ports,  taking  the  accounts  of  and  levying 
the  duties  thereon.  The  Custom  House  may 
be  primarily  divided  into  two  classes— the 
hrst  comprising  officers  of  various  grade.s, 
who  are  charged  with  the  actual  e.xamina- 
tion  of  merchandise  for  import  and  export ; 
and  the  second  class  consisting  of  clerks,  who 
prepare  and  examine  the  accounts  and  other 
documents  belonging  to  their  respective  de- 
partments. The  first  class  is  divided  as 
follows:  -IFeig/ierj,  whose  duty  it  is  to  assist 
the  landing  waiters  in  unpacking,  opening, 
weighing,  &c. ; salaries  from  £25  to  £35  per 
annum,  with  half-a-crowii  a day  when  em- 
ployed. Lockers,  to  attend  to  the  receipt  and 
dehvC'T'  of  the  goods  from  the  warehouses; 
salarlt,!  from  £ioo  to  £120  per  annum. 
Landtni  yVaiters  and  Surveyors,  to  take  an 
account  el  goods  landed  from  all  vessels 
arriving  from  foreign  countries ; salaries, 
£160  to  J 600.  Gauyers,  to  measure  the  con- 
tents of  <’4isks  containing  wine,  spirits,  oil, 
and  other  liquids;  salaries  from  £126  t 
£600.  7'i  Waiters,  to  remain  on  board  ship 

from  the  time  of  their  arrival  until  theii 
dejiartur'  in  order  to  ])revent  smuggling, 
and  to  take  an  account  of  all  drawback 
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goods  received  on  board;  salaries  from  £55 
to  £75  a year,  with  is.  per  day  when  em- 
ployed. 

Ihe  second  class  of  officials  in  the  Customs 
department  is  distributed  among  a variety 
of  branches,  each  having  its  peculiar  duties, 
but  all  possessing  the  usual  features  of  office 
routine  generally,  salaries  rising  from  £75 
to  £500. 

Inland  Revenue. — Under  this  title  are  in- 
cluded the  Excise,  and  the  Stamps  and 
Taxes.  To  the  Excise  branch  is  assigned 
the  collection  of  revenue  arising  from  home 
or  inland  sources.  One  portion  of  this  de- 
partment is  worked  by  what  are  popularly 
termed  “Excisemen,”  each  of  whom  have 
a certain  district  placed  under  his  control, 
and  in  which  he  is  expected  to  take  an 
n.ccount  of  and  levy  the  duty  upon  all  ar- 
^cles  manufactured  and  chargeable  with 
duty.  The  occupation  of  an  Excise  officer 
is  harassing  and  attended  with  great  dis- 
comfort, inasmuch  as  he  is  liable  to  be  re- 
moved from  district  to  district  at  a week’s 
notice.  This  continual  change  coupled  with 
the  peculiar  and  somewhat  unpopular  post 
that  he  fulfils,  totally  debar  him  from  en- 
joying the  amenities  of  social  life,  or  of 
cultivating  the  friendship  and  acquaintance 
of  those  with  whom  hemay  be  brought  in  con- 
tact. The  salaiy  of  an  ordinary  Excise 
officer  is  £100  a year;  the  higher  grade 
of  supervisor  from  £150  to  £250.  The  clerks 
employed  in  the  Excise  receive  s.alaries 
much  on  par  with  those  given  in  the  better 
departments  of  the  Custom  House. 

tilamps  and  Taxes. — This  branch  employs 
between  three  and  four  hundred  clerks, 
ivhose  duties  are  of  the  usual  official  cha- 
racter ; the  salaries  range  from  £80  to  £i00. 
The  latter  sum  is,  however,  rarely  attained 
to,  the  maximum  in  the  majority  of  cases 
being  £200,  at  which  salary  many  clerks 
remain  in  this  department  after  a service  of 
twenty  years. 

Ordnance  Office. — The  province  ot  this  de- 
partment consists  of  providing  for  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  army  and  navy.  The  ap- 
pointments are  both  numerous  and  valuable, 
consisting  of  clerks  with  salaries  of  from 
£90  to  £600,  and  store-keepers  £190  to  £700. 

Rost  Office. — This  department  employs  an 
immense  number  of  servants  in  a variety  of 
grades  and  capacities.  The  appointments  in 
contrast  with  other  Government  situations 
are  not  to  be  coveted,  for  its  duties  are 
exceedingly  heavy,  and  the  remuneration 
unreasonably  small,  llie  usual  hours  of 
attendance  are  from  ten  till  four,  but  in  the 
Inland  Office  attendance  is  required  fi-om 
five  in  the  morning  till  nine,  and  from  five 
to  eight  in  the  evening.  In  this  office  the 
greatest  punctuality  is  exacted,  and  no 
allowances  are  made  for  being  behind  time, 
'file  clerkships  are  distributed  among  various 
offices,  the  salaries  ranging  from  £60  to 
£200.  Connected  with  this  department  are 
also  letter-carriers  and  sub-sorters ; the  scale 
of  remuneration  for  the  first  named  is  from 
20s.  to  30s.  per  week ; to  this  may  be  added 
gratuities  received  in  the  shape  ot  Christinas 
boxes ; but  as  this  is  an  observance  now  fast 
dying  out,  it  cannot  be  considered  as  a certain 


source  of  additional  income.  The  sub- 
sorters are  selected  from  tlie  letter-carriers, 
and  receive  from  £65  to  £110. 

War  Employs  a limited  number  of 

clerks  from  £80  to  £500;  its  duties  are 
generally  light,  and  an  appointment  in  it 
difficult  to  secure. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  there  are  The 
Treasury,  Board  of  Trade,  dolonial  Office,  Fortian 
Office,  and  a variety  of  other  branches  which 
employ  a limited  number  of  clerks,  appoint- 
ments in  which  require  an  immense  amount 
of  influence,  being  generally  given  to  tlie 
relatives  and  connections  of  the  ministerial 
members  of  both  houses. 

APPOIIvTMENTS,  Various.  — Distinct 
from  Government  appointments,  and  yet 
partaking  of  a similar  character,  and  pos- 
sessing equal  privileges,  are  the  Bank  of 
England,  and  the  Ead  India  House.  The  pa- 
tronage of  the  Bank  of  England,  with  the 
exception  of  every  seventh  vacanev,  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  directors,  a clerk  being 
appointed  by  each  director  in  rotation,  until 
the  vacancies  are  filled.  Clerks  are  admis- 
sible from  the  age  of  seventeen  to  twenty- 
five;  the  salary  for  the  first  year  is  .£50, 
increasingyearly  until  twenty-one;  from  the 
age  of  one-and-twenty  to  five-and-twenty. 
the  increase  is  £5  per  annum,  and  then  at  the 
rate  of  £8,  until  it  reaches  £260  a year, 
which  is  fixed  as  the  limit.  In  addition  to- 
these  salaries,  extra  remuneration  may  be 
made  by  overwork,  as  at  certain  seasons 
the  augmentation  of  labour  is  made  to  de- 
volve upon  the  clerks  already  upon  the  esta- 
blishment, instead  of  fresh  hands  being  en- 
gaged. The  Bank  of  England  also  employs 
about  80  porters  at  salaries  of  £76  and  £34. 

East  India  House. — The  appointments  in 
connection  with  this  institution,  although 
not  very  numerous,  are  respectable  and  well 
paid. — The  patronage  is  vested  in  the  di- 
rectors of  the  company  and  the  president  of 
f he  Board  of  Control.  The  clerks  are  divided 
into  two  classes,  “established  clerks”  and 
“ e.xtra  clerks.  ” The  established  clerks  arc 
eligible  from  the  ages  of  eighteen  to  twenty- 
five;  the  commencing  salary  is  £96,  and 
gradually  progresses  to  £400.  The  extra 
clerks  are  qualified  for  admission  until  thirtv 
years  of  age,  their  salaries  commence  at 
.£30,  and  progress  to  £200.  They  possess 
the  privilege,  however,  of  adding  to  their 
stated  pay  by  extra  attendance,  and  by  this- 
means  are  enabled  witli  diligence  aud  energy 
to  double  the  salaries  specified. 

Akin  to  these  appointments  are  those  of 
Railways,  Iiusurance  Offices,  and  Private  Banks; 
the  hours  of  attendance  :ind  the  remunera- 
tion being  governed  by  a similar  scale  to 
that  which  applies  to  Government  depart- 
ments. The  increase  of  salary  being  also 
certain  and  progressive,  and  (he  permaneiicy 
of  the  employment  greatly  depending  upon 
the  capacity  and  good  conduct  of  the  em- 
ployed. It  is  almost  needless  to  state  that 
the  appointments  in  these  last  mentioned 
are  left  to  the  nomination  of  those  gentle- 
men who  are  cither  directlvorindirectTy  con- 
nected with  the  respective  undertakings. 
The  chief  qualifications  for  these  situation.* 
are  a sound  commercial  education,  an  apti- 
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tilde  i'or  correspondence,  a gentlemanly 
deportment,  and  a good  address.  Books : 
7’Uomson  on  llie  Choics  of  a Profession;  The 
Imperial  Calendar  (Annual);  Mitchell’s  Guide 
to  Governmenl  Situations. 

APPKAISElIEIsT. — The  valuing  of  any- 
tliing.  In  cases  where  goods  or  chattels  are 
distrained  for  rent  the  person  distraining 
must  cause  the  distress  to  be  appraised  by 
two  sworn  appraisers,  whom  the  constable 
will  attend  at  the  time  they  make  their  ap- 
praisement and  swear  them  before  they 
begin,  that  they  will  appraise  them  truly. 

APPRENTICE  signifies  a person  who  is 
bound  by  indenture  to  sei-ve  a master  for  a 
certain  term,  and  receives  in  return  for  his 
services  instruction  in  his  master’s  pro- 
fession, art,  or  occupation.  Apprentices  and 
masters  are  equally  bound  to  perform  their 
portion  of  the  contract  towards  each  other; 
and  if  the  master  neglect  to  teach  the  ap- 
prentice his  business,  or  the  apprentice 
refuse  to  obey  his  master’s  instructions, 
both  are  liable  to  be  summoned  before  a 
magistrate  to  answer  the  complaint  against 
them.  A master  cannot  legally  compel  his 
apprentice  to  work  an  unreasonable  length 
of  time.  There  is  no  specific  duration 
marked  out  by  law,  but  doubtless  the  ha- 
bitual employment  of  an  apprentice  for  more 
than  twelve  hours  daily  (e.xclusive  of  meal 
times)  would  be  deemed  unreasonable. 
Compelling  an  apprentice  to  work  on  Sun- 
day is  clearly  illegal.  On  these  points,  how- 
ever, justices  have  not  the  power  to  interfere 
where  the  premium  paid  exceeds  .£25.  When 
an  assignment  is  made  of  a trader’s  effects, 
the  apprentice  may  form  part  of  the  assign- 
ment, and  he  is  bound  to  serve  him  to  whom 
he  is  transferred  in  all  respects  the  same  as 
his  original  master.  Bankruptcy,  however, 
is  a discharge  of  the  indenture.  In  cases  of 
dissolution  of  partnership,  the  apprentice  is 
bound  to  serve  the  remaining  members  of  the 
firra.justas  though  the  partnership  remained 
intact.  When  the  master  dies  the  appren- 
ticeship is  at  an  end,  lor  the  contract  is  held  ■ 
to  be  a personal  one  between  master  and 
servant.  But,  by  the  autom  of  London,  if  a 
master  die,  the  apprentice  is  bound  to  con- 
tinue liis  services  to  the  widow,  provided 
she  carry  on  the  .same  trade.  Indentures 
may  be  cancelled  by  mutual  consent;  the 
safest  and  most  economical  mode  in  such  a 
case  is  simply  to  cut  off  the  names  and  seals 
of  the  parties  in  the  indenture,  and  endorse 
thereon  a memorandum,  sign^  by  all  par- 
ties, to  the  effect  that  they  give  their  consent 
to  the  cancelling  of  the  same.  If  there  be 
any  covenant  for  maintenance  in  the  inden- 
tures, the  executor  of  the  deceased  master  is 
bound  to  make  provision  for  the  same  so 
as  the  assets  will  allow.  A master  may 
admini.ster  reasonable  corporal  chastise- 
m^ent  to  his  apprentice,  but  he  cannot  dis- 
charge him.  If  any  apprentice,  whose  pre- 
mium docs  not  e.xceed  ,£io,  runs  away  from 
his  master,  he  may  be  compelled  to  serve 
beyond  his  term  for  the  time  wliich  he 
absentcil  himself,  or  make  suitable  satis- 
imprisoned  for  three  months, 
ft  he  enters  anolher  person’s  service,  his 
master  is  entitled  to  his  earnings,  and  he 


may  bring  an  action  against  the  persons 
who  enticed  him  away.  An  apprentice  can- 
not be  compelled  to  serve  in  the  Militia, 
nor  if  impressed  in  the  Royal  Navy.  Ap- 
prenticeship indentures  need  not  of  neces- 
sity be  legally  prepared,  but  may  be  di-aivn 
up  on  prmted  forms  designed  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  sold  at  the  various  law  stationers. 

ARRRENTICING. — As  tliis  step  has  the 
most  important  influence  upon  success  in 
hie,  it  ought  to  be  e.xercised  by  parents  and 
guardians  with  the  most  scrupulous  care 
and  discretion.  In  apprenticing  a youth  itis 
not  alone  sufficient  that  he  should  learn 
a trade  from  which  good  earnings  may  after- 
wards be  derived,  but  that  the  trade  selected 
should  be  in  accordance  with  his  taste,  and 
also  conformable  to  his  mental  and  physical 
capacity.  It  may  be  said  that  a boy  does 
not  know  his  own  mind,  and  that  it  is 
consequently  idle  to  consult  him  upon  a 
subject  when  liis  seniors  are  better  qualified 
to  judge.  But  in  the  majority  of  cases  a 
boy  will  be  found  to  give  unmistakeable 
indications  of  the  branch  of  mechanical  em- 
ployment upon  which  his  mind  is  most  bent, 
and  for  which  his  hands  will  be  consequently 
most  fit.  And  if  this  evidence  of  a distinc- 
tive perception  is  disregarded,  and  the  boy 
is  apprenticed  to  a trade  of  a totally  op- 
posite nature  to  that  for  which  he  has  a 
predilection,  the  incessant  struggle  between 
natural  desire  and  constrained  duty  wiU 
frequently  entail  failure  and  disappointment, 
and  irrevocably  blight  the  youth’s  prospects 
in  Ufe.  Equally  necessary  is  it  that  the 
mental  and  bodily  faculties  should  be  con- 
sidered before  apprenticeship.  It  is,  for  in- 
stance, manifestly  unjust  both  to  master 
and  apprentice  to  place  a youth  of  noto- 
riously dull  parts  in  a situation  where  a 
constant  demand  will  be  made  upon  him 
for  mental  labour  which  he  is  unable  to 
supply.  And  it  is  also  a species  of  cruelty 
to  select  for  a youth  of  a weak  and  delicate 
constitution  such  a trade  as  is  only  adapted 
i'or  the  robust  and  hardy.  Obvious  as  these 
deductions  may  appear,  yet  it  is  certain  that 
they  are  continually  being  disregarded,  and 
youths  without  number  are  apprenticed  to 
trades  for  which  they  have  neither  the  in- 
clination, aptitude,  or  strength,  simply  be- 
cause some  relation  or  friend  happens  to  be 
of  a particular  trade  which  seems  to  offer  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  advancement. 

'The  moral  character  of  the  future  master, 
together  with  his  commercial  reputation, 
should  be  strictly  inquired  into ; i'or  there 
are  some  employers  whose  only  anxiety  is 
to  secure  the  premium,  and  when  that  is 
received  to  allow  the  apprentice  to  pursue 
his  oivn  undirected  course  as  best  he  may. 
The  wisest  plan,  therelore,  when  the  par- 
ticular trade  is  determined  on  is  to  place 
the  youth  with  a person  who  has  been  esta- 
bli.shed  for  some  years,  and  whose  reputa- 
tion and  ability  can  be  testified  to  by  former 
apprentices. 

The  premiums  for  apprenticeship  are  go- 
verned by  no  stated  tariff,  but  as  a general 
rule  they  arc  proportioned  to  the  wages 
which  the  trade  affords.  For  instance,  in- 
struction in  an  art  by  which  three  pounds 
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a week  may  be  earned  is  as  a matter  of  course 
wortli  more  than  tliat  from  which  only  five 
and  tliirty  shillinj^s  a week  can  be  gained. 
The  amount  of  tlie  premium,  therefore,  is  a 
secondary  consideration  to  the  advantages 
wliich  its  outlay  secures.  In  apprenticing, 
another  consideration  is  to  be  attended  to, 
which  is,  that  the  trade  chosen  shall  not 
be  one  which  materially  fluctuates,  or  that 
depends  upon  the  caprices  of  fashion.  That 
handicraft  is  the  most  reliable,  which  pro- 
duces articles  that  are  and  must  be  as 
a matter  of  necessity  always  in  request. 
Amongst  these  may  be  enumerated  boot- 
xnaker,  hatter,  tailor,  carpenter,  engineer, 
plumber  aud  painter,  sadler,  turner,  watch- 
maker, &c. 

The  usual  term  of  apprenticeship  is  seven 
years,  namely,  from  fourteen  to  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  but  that  period  of  probation  is 
not  always  necessary,  and,  generally  speak- 
ing, it  is  optional  to  determine  upon  a 
shorter  term. 

APRICOT. — There  are  twenty-nine  varie- 
ties of  this  delicious  fruit,  of  which  the 
Moorpark  and  Turkey  are  the  moat  es- 
teemed. Apricots,  if  not  too  ripe,  agreeably 
strengthen  the  stomach;  but  when  over- 


ripe they  lose  their  aromatic  flavottr,  and 
become  less  easy  of  digestion.  The  pro- 
pugation  of  the  apricot  is  best  accom- 
plished by  budding,  which  is  performed  in 
the  months  ot  June  and  July,  on  muscle  or 
])lum  stocks  two  or  three  years  old  ; dwarfs 
should  be  budded  at  nine  inches  from  the 
earth,  half  standards  at  three  feet,  aud 
standards  at  five  I'eet.  The  period  for  planting 
c.xtends  from  October  to  March ; for  this, 
maiden  plants  should  be  chosen  in  prefer- 
ence to  those  that  have  been  headed  down. 
If  a maiden  plant  comes  on  well,  it  will 
I’urnish  two  or  three  shoots  on  each  side,  the 
lowest  shoot  on  each  side  must  be  trained 
horizontally,  and  the  others  in  an  oblique 
direction.  The  trees  should  be  pruned  short, 
and  the  branches  trained  thin,  by  which 
means  the  trees  will  keep  their  vigour,  and 
the  size  aud  flavour  of  the  fruit  both  be  im- 
lu'oved.  The  most  suitable  soil  is  a sound  rich 
loam,  having  little  or  no  manure.  The 
aspect  should  be  warm,  a southerly  one  being 
the  most  congenial. 

The  ajiricot  tree  is  liable  to  be  attacked  by 
wasps,  flics,  and  other  insects,  to  protect  it 
from  which  it  should  be  covered  by  a net, 
e.vtending  about  a foot  outwards  from  the 
wall.  Mildew  is  also  a disease  to  which  this 
tree  is  liable,  arising  generally  I'rom  too 


damp  a soil  at  the  roots ; to  remedy  this, 
careful  drainage  should  be  h.id  recourse  to, 
and  where  this  fails,  powdered  sulphur  mav 
be  gently  dusted  over  the  tree.  In  the  rougb 
months  of  February  and  March,  the  young 
blossoms  are  apt  to  be  torn  off  by  the  wind ; 
Rie  best  protection  at  such  times  is  a cover- 
ing of  canvass,  or  the  material  known  as 
bass.  . Qathering  should  take  place  a day  or 
two  before  the  fruit  arrives  at  maturity, 
otherwise  it  will  have  a spongv  taste.  Thin- 
ning should  be  resorted  to  at  the  latter  end 
of  May  or  the  beginning  of  June,  to  accom- 
plish this  eflectually  the  apricots  should  be 
left  upon  the  tree  in  such  a manner  as  to  be 
half  a foot  apart  from  each  other,  this  pre- 
vents them  from  dropping  oif  the  trea 
Apricots  are  generally  deemed  in  perfection 
when  the  fruit  nearest  the  sun  becomes  a 
little  sott,  or  the  ends  begin  to  open.  Apri- 
cots may  be  preserved  for  two  or  three 
weeks  later  by  being  gathered  when  halt 
ripe,  and  placed  in  an  ice-house,  dairy,  or 
other  cool  place  where  it  may  be  suflered  to 
ripen  gradually. 

The  Iruit  is  justly  held  in  the  highest  esti- 
mation, not  only  for  its  agreeable  flavour, 
but  also  on  account  of  the  ease  with  which  it 
is  digested.  The  best  kind  of  preserves  are 
made  from  it,  and  the  kernels  of  it  are  ex- 
tensively used  in  a variety  of  confections. 

APRICOT  BISCUIT.— Peel  and  boil  ripe 
apricots,  and  to  the  pulp  produced  add  an 
equal  weight  of  sugar,  mix  thoroughly 
together,  and  boil  for  twenty  minutes ; then 
pom-  out  the  mass  on  to  paper  in  the  shape 
of  small  cakes,  and  dry  m a very  slow  oven 
for  five  or  six  hours,  turning  them  occa- 
sionally. 

APRICOT  CHEESE.— Stone  a dozen  ripe 
apricots  and  put  them  into  a stewpan  with 
three  quarters  of  a pound  of  sugar  and  a 
te.acupful  of  water;  boil  and  stir  them  till 
reduced  to  a pulp,  which  rub  through  a hair 
sieve  into  a basin ; add  one  ounce  of  isin- 
glass, and  pour  the  preparation  into  a 
mould;  when  set  firm  turn  it  out  on  to  a 
dish,  and  fill  the  centre  with  whipped  cream 
Apricots,  12  ; sugar,  |lb. ; water,  tea- 
cupful ; isinglass,  loz. ; cream,  sufficient. 

APRICOT  CHIPS. — Peel,  stone,  and  cut 
into  chips  a dozen  apricots,  add  a pound  of 
sugar,  and  put  them  on  the  fire  together ; 
when  the  sugar  is  dissolved,  turn  them  out 
of  the  dish  into  the  syrup.  'Warm  them 
together  again  the  next  day,  stirring  in  the 
meantime,  and  continue  doing  so  day  after 
day  until  the  fruit  has  absorbed  the  whole 
of  the  syrup. 

APRICOT  COMPOTE.  — Peel  and  halve 
ripe  apricots ; remove  the  kernels,  and  set 
the  fruit  over  the  fire  in  a small  quantity  of 
water,  when  tlley  become  soft  fake  them  off 
and  turn  them  into  cold  water;  drain  them 
and  immediately  put  them  into  clarified 
sugar ; boil  two  or  three  times  and  skim 
thoroughly,  drop  in  the  kernels  which  have 
been  previously  blanched,  let  the  compote 
stand  to  cool,  and  then  serve. 

APRICOT  ICE.— To  twenty  fine  apricots 
add  three  quarters  of  a pound  of  sugar,  hall 
of  the  apricot  kernels,  mash  them  together 
and  strain  through  a hair  sieve  ; add  a pint 
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of  cream,  the  juice  of  a lemon,  and  then 
freeze. 

Apricot.s,  20 ; sugar,  fib. ; apricot 
kernels.  10;  cream,  Ipint;  lemon  juice,  t. 

ATKICOT  JA3I. — Take  a dozen  apri- 
cots, not  too  ripe,  halve  them  and  remove 
the  stones,  lay  tliem  with  their  Insides  up- 
permost in  a dish,  and  strew  over  them  three 
quarters  of  a pound  of  sugar ; let  them  lie 
until  the  sugar  becomes  absorbed,  then  add 
the  kernels  which  have  been  previously 
blanched,  and  boil  the  whole  together  for 
half  an  hour,  let  it  cool,  and  pot. 

Apricots,  12;  kernels,  12;  sugar,  fib. 

AI’RICOT  jelly. — Divide  two  dozen 
ripe  apricots  into  halves,  pound  half  of  the 
kernels  in  a gill  of  water,  and  a teaspoonful 
lemon  juice;  reduce  the  fruit  to  a pulp  and 
mi.K  the  kernels  with  it ; put  the  whole  into 
a stewpan  with  a pound  of  sugar,  boil 
thoroughly,  skim  till  clear,  and  pot. 

Apricots,  24 ; kernels,  12 ; water,  1 
gill;  lemon  juice,  teaspoonful ; sugar,  lib. 

APRICOT  JI AR1L4.LADE.  — Divide, 
.itoue,  and  slice  thirty  apricots  and  their 
kernels  ; put  them  into  the  pan  with  a pound 
and  a half  of  sugar  and  half  a pint  of  water ; 
boil  them  fill  tender,  scum  till  clear,  and  pot. 

Apricots,  30 ; kernels,  30 ; sugar,  Iflb. ; 
water,  f pint. 

APRICOT  PASTE. — Put  any  quantity  of 
truit  required  into  a stewpan,  stew  it  till 
tender;  then  remove  the  stones,  and  pass 
the  fruit  through  a hair  sieve ; add  an  equal 
weight  of  clarified  sugar;  mix  well  together 
and  dry  in  a very  slow  oven. 

APRICOT  PIE. — Ihck  and  wash  the  fruit 
and  fill  the  dish  with  it,  raise  the  centre  high, 
and  introduce  a teacup  beneath ; add  sugar 
a*'  required,  cover  with  a light  paste,  and 
bake  in  a moderate  oven. 

APRICOT  PUDDING.— Mix  the  grated 
crumbs  of  a stale  penny  loaf  with  a pint  of 
hot  cream,  add  a quarter  of  a pound  of  sugar, 
the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  and  a glass  of  white 
wine.  Halve  twelve  ripe  apricots,  and  pound 
them  with  si.x  of  the  kernels,  then  mix  the 
whole  of  the  ingredients  together,  place 
them  in  a dish,  cover  with  a light  paste,  and 
bake  for  half  an  hour. 

i^"  Bread,  1 penny  loaf ; sugar,  Jib. ; 

* yolks ; cream,  1 pint ; white  wine, 
1 ^assful ; apricots,  12  ; kernels,  6. 

APRICOT  RATAFIA.  — Cut  two  dozen 
apricots  into  small  slices,  pound  half  of  the 
kernels  and  put  both  together  into  a jar; 
add  three  pints  of  brandy,  half  a pound  of 
sugar,  a stick  of  cinnamon,  and  six  cloves. 
Make  the  jar  air  tight,  and  let  it  remain  for 
a fortnight,  frequently  shaking  it  in  the 
meantime ; then  strain  off  into  bottles,  and 
keep  in  a cool  place. 

iplT  Apricots,  24;  kernels,  12;  brandy, 
3 pints ; sugar,  ilb. ; cinnamon,  1 stick ; 
cloves,  6. 

apricot  tart.  — Spread  puff-paste 
equally  on  a baking  tin,  and  cover  it  with 
apricot  marmalade  about  a quarter  of  an 
inch  in  depth ; then  cut  some  paste  into 
narrow  strips,  roll  it,  and  arrange  it  cross- 
wise over  the  marmalade,  bake  in  a mode- 
rate oven. 

apricot  wine. — Boil  seven  quarts  of 
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water  and  si.x  pounds  of  sugar  together; 
scum  it  and  put  in  twelve  pounds  of  apricots, 
pared  and  stoned  ; hoil  till  the  truit  is  ten- 
der, then  drain  the  liquor  off;  let  it  stand  to 
cool,  and  bottle. 

Water,  7 quarts ; sugar,  Gibs. ; apri- 
cots  l2lbs 

APRICOTS  DRIED. — Pare  apricots,  re- 
move the  stones,  blanch  the  kernels,  and  re- 
place them  in  the  apricots ; on  every  pound 
of  fruit  strew  a pound  of  sugar,  and  let  them 
stand  till  the  sugar  has  extracted  the  juice, 
then  boil  them  together  slowly;  when  the 
fruit  becomes  tenaer,  take  it  out  and  boil 
the  syrup  separately  till  rich  and  thick , 
then  pour  it  over  the  fruit,  and  in  three 
days  put  it  upon  dishes  and  dry  them  on 
gl.isses  in  the  sun. 

APRICOTS  *IN  BRANDY.— Put  apricots 
whole  into  ajar  that  has  a close  cover,  add 
to  them  one  fourth  their  weight  of  sugar, 
and  brandy  so  that  it  covers  them ; lay  a 
piece  of  thick  paper  between  the  fruit  and 
the  lid,  and  close  it ; set  the  jar  into  a sauce- 
pan of  water  over  the  fire  till  the  brandy 
becomes  hot,  but  not  boiling ; let  it  stand  to 
cool,  and  close  securely. 

APRICOTS  PRESERVED.— Pare  apri- 
cots, and  remove  the  stone  without  dividing 
the  fruit;  lay  them  in  a dish,  and  strew 
over  them  an  equal  weight  of  sugar ; let 
them  stand  for  a night,  then  simmer  gently, 
add  the  kernels  which  have  been  previously 
blanched,  skim  till  clean,  place  the  fruit  into 
jars,  pour  the  syrup  over  it,  let  it  cool,  and 
then  fasten  down. 

APRICOTS  PRESERVED  GREEN.- 
Lay  vine  or  apricot  leaves  at  the  bottom  of 
the  pan,  then  fruit,  and  so  on  alternately  til) 
full,  the  upper  layer  being  leaves  ; then  fill 
with  spring  water  and  cover  down ; set  the 
pan  at  some  distance  from  the  fire,  and  let  it 
remain  for  five  hours.  Make  a thin  syrup  of 
some  of  the  juice,  and  drain  the  fruit,  let 
both  cool ; then  add  the  syrup  to  the  fruit 
and  set  the  pan  at  a proper  distance  from 
the  fire,  so  that  the  fruit  may  green  without 
cracking  or  boiljng ; then  remove  them  and 
let  them  stand  for  three  or  four  days  ; then 
pour  off  a portion  of  the  syrup,  which  boil 
with  more  sugar,  and  a little  sliced  ginger 
added.  AYlien  cold,  and  the  thin  syrup  has 
been  absorbed  by  the  fruit,  pour  the  thick 
over  it,  then  pot. 

APRIL,  Gardening  for.— The  following 
is  an  alphabetical  list  of  plants  and  roots 
in  the  Kitchen  Garden,  which  require  atten- 
tion during  this  month.  Alexanders,  sow'. 
Angelica,  sow.  Artichokes,  dress  and  plant. 
Asj)aragus,  sow,  plant,  force  in  hot  beds, 
dress  established  beds.  Seans,  plant,  hoe, 
and  advance.  Brocoli,  soiv,  prick  out  seed- 
lings, leave  for  seed.  Cabbages,  plant,  prick 
out  seedlings,  sow,  earth  up,  and  advance. 
Carrots,  sow,  weed  advancing  crops.  Cauli- 
flowers, plant  out  from  glasses,  prick  out 
seedlings,  sow.  Celery,  sow,  earth  up,  dress 
old  plantations,  leave  for  seed.  Cucumbers, 
sow,  prick  out  seedlings,  ridge  out,  and 
advance.  Cress  (American),  sow.  Endive, 
sow.  Fennel,  sow  or  plant.  Horseradish, 
plant.  A'ule,  sow  and  plant,  /.eeti,  leave  for 
seed.  Lettuces,  sow,  plant  out  from  frames, 
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wick  out  seedlings,  tie  up,  and  advance.  La- 
jtndtr,  plant.  Mini,  plaut.  Melons,  sow,  prick 
out,  ridge  out,  afid  advance.  Mustard  and  Cress, 
sow,  leave  lor  seed.  Mushrooms,  prepare  bed 
ibr.  Mangolds,  sow.  Onions,  sow,  leave  for  seed, 
and  advance,  /’otaloes,  plant.  Treei  (generally), 
plant.  Parsley,  sow,  leave  tor  seed.  Parsnips, 
sow,  weed,  and  advance.  Peas,  sow,  Iioe, 
stick,  and  advance.  Pennyroyal,  plant.  Ra- 
dishes, sow,  thin,  and  advance.  Rhubarb, 
plant.  Spinach,  sow,  thin,  and  advance. 
Savoys,  sow,  prick  out  seedlings.  Sage,  plaut. 
Tomato,  sow.  Thyme,  sow  ana  plant.  Turnip 
Cabbage,  sow,  and  water  when  dry. 

General  iJemaris.— During  this  month  par- 
ticular attention  should  be  paid  to  the  pre- 
paration of  the  earth,  both  as  regards 
digging,  dunging,  and  trenching.  The  hoe 
should  be  applied  Ireely  and  in  all  directions 
between  the  rows  of  young  plants,  in  order 
not  only  to  beat  down  the  weeds,  but  also  to 
loosen  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  gather 
earth  about  the  stems.  Seed  beds  should 
undergo  a careful  and  unremitting  weeding; 
as  the  weeds  are  apt  to  spring  up  very  fast 
during  this  month  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
rising  plants. — See  Gardening,  and  the 
Names  of  the  various  Gardening  Ope- 
rations. 

Flower  Garden. — Anemones,  finish  planting. 
Annuals  of  all  sorts,  sow.  Aurkulas,  place 
in  sheltered  situations,  and  propagate  by 
suckers.  Riennials,  sow.  Carnations,  sow, 
and  finish  planting.  Evergreens,  plant,  trans- 
plant, and  water.  Hyacinths,  shelter  from 
the  wind  and  rain.  Mignonette,  sow,  and 
put  young  plants  in  pots.  Passion  Flower, 
plant,  thin,  and  nail  up.  Perennials  of  all 
sorts,  sow.  Pinks,  plant  both  roots  and 
slips.  Roses,  plant  suckers  or  full  plants. 
Stocks,  sow  in  patches  for  transplanting. 
Wallflowers,  sow,  transplant,  and  propagate 
by  slips  and  cuttings. 

General  Remarks. — This  is  one  of  the  most 
important  months  for  the  garden  during  the 
whole  year ; for  it  is  flow  that  nature,  after 
a long  season  of  inactivity,  begins  to  di.splay 
new  life  and  fresh  vigom-.  Everything 
possessing  life;  whether  animal  or  vegetable, 
now  increases  wonderfully  in  strength  and 
growth,  which  reminds  us  that  this  season 
of  the  year,  while  it  is  congenial  to  the 
beauties  of  the  garden,  is  also  favourable 
to  tlie  development  of  that  species  of  crea- 
tion that  is  noxious  to  vegetation.  Active 
measures,  tlierefore,  should  be  taken  to 
destroy  everytliing  that  tends  to  retard  and 
interrupt  the  progress  of  plants  and  flowers. 
Grubs,  slugs,  and  flies  should  be  killed,  and 
weeds  exterminated  as  quickly  as  they 
appear.  Borders  and  beds  should  be  dug, 
trimmed,  and  weeded.  New  edgings  may  be 
planted  and  old  ones  clipped.  Gravel  walk.s 
should  be  fresh  laid,  and  kept  well  swept 
androlled.  Mow  and  roll  grass  lawns  so  as 
to  maintain  an  even  surface.  I’lace  sticks 
to  every  stalk  or  plant  requiring  support, 
drive  them  in  the  ground,  and  fie  each  stem 
at  two  or  three  places.  If  there  is  a succes- 
sion of  dry  days  the  beds  should  be  watered, 
especially  those  that  have  been  lately  planted 
or  sown,  in  a word,  the  garden  should, 
durhi"  this  month,  be  watched  with  un- 


remitting solicitude,  and  tended  with  assid- 
uous care,  leaving  nothing  undone  that  C!Ui 
assist  the  operations  of  nature  and  improve 
the  vigour  and  beauty  of  vegetation. 

ABKI L.  — Things  in  Season  : — Fish : 
Carp,  chub,  crabs,  cray-fish,  herrings,  lob- 
sters, mullet,  skate,  soles,  tench,  trout, 
turbot. 

Fruits:  Apples,  pears. 

Adeat:  Beef,  grass-lamb,  mutton,  veal. 

Poultry  and  Game:  Chickens,  ducklings, 
fowls,  leverets,  pigeons,  pullets,  rabbits. 

Vegetables:  Aspan^us,  beet,  brocoli,  burnet, 
carrots,  celery,  endive,  lettuce,  onions,  pars- 
ley, pot-herbs  (all  sorts),  radisles,  spinach, 
sprouts,  salads  (small). 

A PItlORI. — Lat.  A mode  of  reasoning : 
by  which  we  proceed  from  the  cause  to  the 
elfect.  Anything  demonstrated  a priori  is  • 
done  so  independently  of  any  actual  know- 
ledge ; mathematical  problems,  for  instance, , 
are  resolved  in  this  way. 

APRON. — This  article  of  ladies’  attire  is 
made  with  little  trouble  or  expense ; rem- 
nants of  stufiT,  and  the  least  worn  parts  of 
letl-olf  dresses,  may  be  converted  into 
aprons.  If  a new  one  is  desired,  the  best 
material  is  black  glad  silk,  about  three  or 
four  shillings  a yard ; three  quarters  of  a 
yard  of  eighteen-inch  wide  silk  being  a suffi- 
cient quantity  to  make  it  with.  apron 
may  be  trimmed  with  velvet  or  braid,  and  in  : 
order  to  give  it  a lighter  appearance  the 
trimming  should  be  varied  in  width.  The  ’ 
pleats  or  gathers  should  be  done  very  neatly. . 
and  not  drawn  into  too  narrow  a compaiss, . 
say  about  ten  inches.  The  neatest  and  most . 
convenient  method  of  fastening  aprons  is  to 
sew  the  ribbons  on  to  them  at  one  end,  aud  to 
fasten  the  other  end  to  the  apron  by  means  • 
of  hook  and  eye.  The  colours  of  aprons  • 
should  be  dark,  and  the  materials  plain. 

APTHAS. — A papillary  eruption  attended  i 
with  slight  fever,  extending  from  the  lips, . 
mouth,  aud  fauces  to  the  stomach,  aud  often  : 
the  whole  length  of  the  alimentary  canal. — 
See  Thrush. 

AQUA  FORTIS.— A common  term  first ; 
applied  by  the  alchemists  to  nitric  acid,  and 
so  called  on  account  of  its  strong  corrosive 
action  on  many  animal,  vegetable,  and 
mineral  substances. — See  Nitric  Acid. 

AQUA  R1 UM. — To  construct  and  maintain 
successfully  this  really  elegant  and  instruc- 
tive parlour  ornamait,  three  considerations 
have  to  be  constantly  home  in  mind.  1.  That 
the  tank  or  bowl  is  free  from  all  extraneou.« 
impurities.  2.  That  the  stock  is  healthy 
when  put  in.  3.  That  a proper  balance  is 
maintained  between  the  animal  aud  vege- 
table inhabitants. 

The  principles  upon  which  the  aquarium  is 
founded  are  very  simple,  and  may  be  thus 
stated.  All  animal  life,  whether  terrestrial 
or  aquatic,  is  sustained  by  a due  supply  of 
oxygen.  This  supply,  when  exhausted  by  the 
breathing  organs  of  aquatic  animals,  is 
renewed  through  the  medium  of  vegetation 
which  generates  oxygen  when  exposed  to 
the  action  of  the  sun's  rays. 

Carbonic  acid  gas  is  the  re.sult  of  exhausted 
air:  in  other  words,  it  is  the  refuse  of 
vital  air  after  it  has  performed  its  invigo- 
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ratings  functions  upon  animal  life.  Tliis 
carbonic  acid  gas  is  the  Ibod  of  plants.  Thus 
ivhat  would  prove  fatal  to  animal  life  if  not 
withdrawn  is  the  very  support  of  vegetable 


life.  But  both  plants  and  animals  die 
When  the  latter  cease  to  breathe,  it  is  easy 
to  remove  their  bodies  from  any  receptacle 
so  much  under  obsei-vation  as  the  aquarium. 
But  a certain  portion  of  its  vegetiible  occu- 
pants are  always  dying.  Hence  the  neces- 
sity for  the  int-oduction  of  an  agent,  whose 
proper  occupation  it  is  to  remove  all  such 
decaying  matters,  whose  food  in  short  is 
putrefaction.  An  aquarium,  then,  is  a little 
world  of  animal  and  vegetable  life.  For  its 
due  regulation,  althou^i  no  infallible  rule 
can  be  given,  careful  observation  joined 
to  experience  win  ever  prove  the  best  guide, 
the  following  particulars  are  to  be  attended 
to 'fhe  form  of  the  tank  is  immaterial. 
Tlie  familiar  fish-bowl  of  past  years  mil  do, 
and  no  additional  expense  in  that  direction 
need  necasarily  be  incurred.  The  tank,  or 
bowl,  must  be  quite  clean.  "Where  this  is 
circular,  and  made  entirely  of  glass,  there  is 
little  risk ; but  when  the  tank  is  formed,  as 
u.«ual,  ot  four  sides  and  a base,  care  must  bo 
taken  that  no  poisonous  emanations  from 
putty  or  paint,  or  any  other  metallic  sub- 
stance, be  present.  To  avoid  this,  the  water, 
which  may  be  either  river  ivater,  rain  water, 
or  pump  water,  that  has  not  been  boiled,  must  be 
putiiito  the  tank  some  time  previous  to  the 
introduction  of  the  plant.  It  after  standing 
lor  a few  days  no  prismatic  scum  appears 
upon  the  surface  of  the  water,  it  is  a proof 
that  it  is  sufhciently  clean. 

The  plants  proper  for  an  aquarium  will 
live  and  flourish  without  mould  or  gravel. 
Mliere  these  are  admitted  they  should  be 
80  disposed  that  while  tliey  form  a rest  or 
anchorage  for  the  plants,  they  do  not  inter- 
fere with  the  purity  of  the  water.  Shells 
and  rockwqrk  are  to  be  admitted  subject  to 
the  conditions  of  cleanliness  and  freedom 
from  metallic  taint,  which  may  easily  iii- 
trode  in  the  form  of  cement.  The  directions 
above  given  with  reference  to  the  jointing  of 


the  tank  must  therefore  be  followed,  and 
the  whole  framework  be  carefully  washed. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  marine 
shells  should  find  no  place  in  a fresh  water 
aquarium,  or  fresh  water  adjuncts  in  one 
intended  solely  for  marine  animals  and 
algae. 

Light  is  necessary  to  the  healthy  growth 
of  plants ; and  although  both  animal  and 
vegetable  life  may  exist  for  some  time  with- 
out it,  neither  will  flourish  or  perform  their 
several  functions  pi’operly  in  the  dark.  The 
amount  of  solar  light  admitted  to  an 
aquarium  should  be  regulated  by  the  con- 
sideration of  how  much  is  usually  received 
into  a pond.  In  short,  the  aim  should  be 
to  afford  the  same  proportion  of  the  sun’s 
rays  as  the  plants  and  animals  have  been 
accustomed  to  in  their  natural  habitations. 
It  will  be  obvious  to  every  observer  that  the 
surface  of  any  artificial  water  receptacle  is 
unnaturally  calm.  Hence  the  water  in  such 
receptacles  is  devoid  to  a certain  extent  of 
the  proper  amount  of  air.  Tlie  ■wind  that 
sweeps  over  the  face  of  a lake  or  pond,  while 
it  agitates  that  face,  carries  into  the  water 
fresh  globules  of  air,  thus  conveying  the 
vital  oxygen  to  its  inhabitants.  This 
aerating  process  should  be  occasionally  imi- 
tated by  means  of  a pair  of  hand  beUows,  to 
the  nose  of  wliich  a tube  of  gutta  percha  has 
been  affixed.  "Where  a fountain  can  be 
attached  to  an  aquarium,  the  necessity  for 
any  other  mode  of  aeration  is  obviated. 

With  respect  to  the  tenants  of  the  aqua- 
rium, as  the  stores  of  nature  are  ine.x- 
haustible  it  is  impossible  to  give  a complete 
list  of  them  within  anything  like  limited 
space.  For  a fresh  water  aquarium  the  most 
common  plants  are  : — 

The  Great  Water  Plantain  {Alisma), 

The  Water  Lily  {Xymphea  Alba). 

The  Yellow  Water  Lily  (Nuphar  Lutea). 

The  Forget-me-Not  (Myosotis  Palustris). 

The  Frogbit  {^Hydrocharis  Morsus  Rani). 

The  Valisueria  ( Valisneria  Spiralis). 

The  Arrowhead  {SagiUaria  Sagittifolia). 

The  Water  Iris  {Iris  Pseudocorus). 

The  Water  Aloe  (Stratiotes  Aloides). 

The  Animals.  — ffoW  Fish. — (2.)  Perch, 
{Cyprinus  Auratus)  Tench,  Koach,  Gudgeon, 
Sticklebacks. 


f3.)  Minnows.  (I.)  Tlie  Mollnsca;  (who  act 
as  the  scavengers  of  the  establishment),  are 
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the  Mud  Snail  (Limneus  Pereger) ; the  Marsh 
Shells  (Paludina  Vivipara  and  Paludina  Acha- 
lina) ; the  Pearl  Mussel  (Alos  Modon  Mar- 
gariti/erus). 


From  some  mysterious  instinct  of  our 
nature  the  order  Keptilia  has  never  been  a 
favourite  object  of  study ; yet  the  move- 


Frog  (RanaArhorea).  (B.)  Tlie  Smooth  Nmvt 
(Lissolrilon  Punctatut).  (6.)  The  M ater  1 er- 
sicaria  ( Polygonum  AmpJiibitim).  nie  only  in- 
sects to  be  safely  entrusted  into  an  ordinary 


aquarium  arc  u,  8)  the  lesser  and  grc^r 
waterbeetles  {Dytcus  Marginalis).  '(9)  The 
Diving  Spider  {Argyroneta  Aqitatica) ; Caddis 
Worm  (Phryganea) ; the  Shrimp,  &c. 

For  the  marine  aquarium  the  same  kind  ol 
tank  will  serve ; but  sea  water,  real  or  arti- 


ments  and  economy  of  such  specimens 
as  may  be  successfully  introduced  into  the 
least  pretentious  aquarium  are  as  lull  oi 


,.auty  and  as  worthy  of  an  attentive  stiidy 

s tliLe  of  the  most  gorgeous 

;ie  grove.  Among  these  are:  — 1 he  Ire 


ficial,  must  be  obtained.  The  iormer  may  be 
procured  by  Londoners  for  a trifling  lee 
through  the  master  or  steward  of  most  ol 
the  sea-going  steamers.  For  its  conveyance 
a cask,  which  has  not  been  previously  us^, 
is  the  best.  Ko  taint  of  spirits,  wine,  acids, 


chemicals,  should  attach  to  the  vessel , 
n the  bung  should  be  newly  cut,  or 
lure  will  result.  Artiflcial  sea  water  may 
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however,  he  readily  purcliased,  or  Iiome- 
made  Irom  the  annexed  receipt : 

Common  salt  . . 3ioz.  ) * voird 

Epsom  salts  . . ioz.  ( ^''oira. 

Chloride  ofmagnesium  200  grains) 

Chloride  of  potassium  40  grains) 

Xew  River  water  . . .4  quarts. 

The  marine  plants  are  : — Rhyiiphlwa  Pinas- 
troides;  the  Polysiphonioe,  CoraUina  Officinalis, 
Pelessaria  Alata,  Chrondus  Crispus,  Phyllophora 
Rubens ; the  Griffithsice ; the  CallUUamma, 
Codium  Tomentosum ; the  Cladophorce,  Rryopsis 
Plumosa;  the  Rnteromorphce ; the  Ulvce. 

ThcPishes  are  : — 'llie  Smaller  Sticklebacks, 
Grey  JIullets,  Rlenmes,  and  Gobies;  the 
Spotted  Gunnel,  Wrasses,  Kocklings,  Floun- 
ders, Dabs,  Eels. 

The  JfoUusca. — The  Seahare;  Periwinkles; 
Tops  ; the  Purple ; the  Jilurex  ; the  Chilons  ; 
the  Bullas ; the  Scallops ; the  Mussel ; the 
Jlodioles;  the  Anomia;  the  Oyster;  and 
some  of  the  sand-burrowing  bivalves — Venus, 
Alaclra,  Pullaslra,  &c. 

The  Crndaeea. — Strawberry  Crab,  Swim- 
ming Crab,  the  Shore,  Masked  Soldier,  and 
Broad  Clawed  Crabs ; the  Shrimp ; the 
Pounder. 

The  Zoophytes.Sea.  Anemone,  and  both 
species  of  Madrepore. 

An  easy  method  of  renewing  the  water  in 
the  tank  is  by  means  of  a syphon,  the  use  of 
which  needs  no  description.  'Wliere  there  is 
an  objection  to  applying  the  mouth  to  the 
end  of  the  pipe,  this  is  rendered  unnecessary 
by  a simple  contrivance  : let  the  syphon  be 
held  the  reveAe  way,  like  the  letter  U,  and 
be  then  filled  with  water ; .with  a finger  stop 
the  lower  end,  and  quickly  plunge  the  short 
end  into  the  tank.  The  water  will  flow 
through  the  lower  end,  and  continue  to  do 
so  until  the  whole  has  run  out.  Books:  Lan- 
kasler’s  Aqnavivaria ; Gosse's  Handbook  to  the 
Marine  Aquarium  ; H.  N,  Humphreys'  Ocean 
Gardens  and  River  Gardens;  J.  bishop's  Plain 
Instructions  for  the  Management  of  the  Aqua- 
rium; Ward's  Wardian  Cases  aud  their  appli- 
cation; Warrington’s  Garden  Companion. 


AQUA  TIXTA. — A species  of  etching  on 
copper,  producing  an  effect  resembling  a 
drawing  in  Indian  ink.  It  is  performed  by 
sifting  powdered  asphaltum  or  lac  resin  on 
the  plate,  previously  slightly  greased,  and 
after  shaking  off  the  loose  powder,  gently 
heating  it  over  a chafing  disli ; on  cooling, 
the  lights  are  covered  with  turpentine  var- 
nish, coloured  with  lami>black,  by  means  of 
a hair  pencil ; and  a rim  of  wa.x  being  placed 
round  the  plate,  a mixture  of  aqua  fortis  and 
water  is  then  poured  on  it,  and  allowed  to 
remain  for  five  or  six  minutes,  when  it  is 
poured  off,  the  plate  dried,  and  recourse  had 
to  the  pencil  as  before.  The  process  of  stop- 
ping and  etching  is  repeated  again  and  again 
until  the  darkest  shades  are  produced. 

ARBITTlATION  is  the  submission  of 
matters  in  difference  between  parties  to  the 
decision  or  arbitrament  of  other  persons. 
All  arbitration  clause  always  forms  part  of 
properly  prepared  partncrsliip  articles,  and 
18  to  the  effect  that  any  difference  between 
the  partners  shall  be  referred  to  the  arbitra- 
Iion  of  two  indifferent  persons,  one  to  be 
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named  by  each  partner,  and  an  umpire  to  be 
named  by  such  two  arbitrators  in  case  they 
differ ; and  that  the  decision  of  the  arbitra- 
tors or  umpire,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall  be 
binding  and  conclusive  on  al.l  parties.  It  is 
essential  that  a submission  to  arbitration 
should  be  by  some  legal  instrument  under 
the  seal  of  the  parties  to  be  bound  thereby, 
and  should  contain  a clause  that  it  be  made 
a rule  of  one  of  the  courts  of  law  at  West- 
minster ; but  where  such  instrument  is  not 
in  existence  at  the  time  of  the  difference 
arising,  the  more  economical  mode  is  for 
one  of  the  parties,  by  mutual  consent,  to 
give  a writ  against  the  other,  whereupon  a 
judge’s  order  is  drawn  up  referring  all  mat- 
ters in  difi'erence  to  a gentleman  named. 
Where  the  arbitrators  are  not  in  the  legal 
profession,  they  should  be  at  liberty  to 
employ  a solicitor  to  advise  tliein,  and 
to  prepare  the  award,  as  many  references 
have  failed  in  effect  for  want  of  proper 
precautions  being  taken  to  bind  the  par- 
ties to  fulfil  the  decision  of  the  arbitrators  or 
umpire  after  all  the  trouble  and  (‘.xpense 
of  a reference  has  been  gone  tlirougli.  In- 
dictments for  assaults,  nuisances,  &c.,  m:iy 
be  referred  by  leave  of  the  Court  where  they 
are  depwiding ; but  without  such  permissicn 
indictments  cannot  be  jireferred.  For  arbi- 
tration of  disputes  between  masters,  la- 
bourers, and  servants,  see  Servants. 

ARBUTUS  is  an  evergreen  shrub,  with 
flowers  shaped  like  the  strawberry.  There 
are  two  species,  one  being  hardy  and  the 
other  demanding  some  little  protection. 
For  the  common  kind  the  ordinary  g:irden 
soil  is  suitable,  but  for  the  more  delicate 
class,  greenhouse  culture  is  necessary,  and  a 
soil  composed  of  equal  parts  of  rich  loam 
and  peat.  They  are  pi-opagated  by  seeds  or 
layers,  but  sowing  is  most  generally  adopted 
as  being  productive  of  the  better  sort  of 
plants. 

ARCHERY  is  a sport,  but  little  practised 
in  England  at  the  present  day ; but  is  never* 
theless  to  be  commended  as  a healfhgiving 
pastime,  and  one  that  aflbrds  a harmless 
and  pleasurable  e.xcitement.  In  this  S'port 
the  size  of  the  target  to  be  aimed  at,  and 
the  distance  for  shooting,  are  regulated  by  a 
mriety  (5f  circumstances;  the  field  distance 
ror  beginners  is  generally  one  hundred  feet, 
with  a circular  mark  four  feet  in  diameter. 
In  the  act  of  shooting  with  the  bow  the 
whole  muscles  of  the  body  arc  called  into 
play,  and  it  is  particularly  necessary  that 
the  legs  should  be  jilanted  firmly  on  fhe 
ground,  otherwise  the  body  will  be  thrown 
off  its  equilibrium,  and  the  aim  destroyed. 
In  sending  the  arrow  from  the  bow  the 
string  should  be  quickly  loosened,  but  with- 
out a jerk  or  jar,  nor  should  the  hand  or 
ellrow  be  either  elevated  or  de])res.«ed,  for 
the  slightest  derangement  in  the  delivei  y of 
tile  arrow  weakens  its  aim,  and  a deviation 
of  a (juarter  of  an  inch  while  in  the  hand 
causes  it  to  fall  a hundred  feet  wide  of  the 
mark.  The  archer  should  study  the  wind  so 
us  to  make  allowances  for  the  various  cur- 
renfs  of  air,  the  flight  of  the  arrov'  being  as 
a mutter  of  course  materially  e.xt'v’difeu  or 
impeded  by  the  state  of  the  utmosiihere. 
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Boas  are  of  different  degrees  of  strength, 
the  standard  for  a man  being  falty-lour 
pounds ; the  distance  of  the  string  froni  the 
centre  sliould  not  in  a bow  live  leet  long 
exceed  live  inches,  and  in  the  longest  bow 
not  more  tlian  six  inches,  nor  less  than  live 
and  a half.  The  best  description  of  woods 
for  arrows  are  deal  and  ash  for  light,  and 
lime  for  heavy  shafts.  Arrows  should  be 
selected  according  to  the  strength  and  size 
of  the  bow  ; for  bows  of  five  feet,  twenty- 
four-inch  arrows  are  used ; five  leet 
inches,  twenty-seven-inch  arrows  ; ana  lor 
six  feet,  from  twenty-eight  to  tlnrty  inches. 
The  arrows  that  are  thickest 
the  feathers  and  taper  graduallj-  to  the  pile 
carry  the  furthest.  The  nock  ol  the  ai  i ow 
should  adjust  itself  closely  to  the  string 
without  requiring  force  to  fix  it.  hooKs : 
Blaine’s  Encyclopedia  of  Rural  Sports;  Walkei  s 
Manly  Exercises;  Hansard's  Book  ^ Archery; 
Hastings'  British  Archer ; Archer's  Guule. 

ARCHITECT.— The  education  for  this 
profession  consists  in  a pupil  being  articled 
for  a period  of  four  or  five  years  to  some  archi- 
tect who  is  in  practice.  The  preniiums  vary 
from  £100  to  £500;  and  the  outfit,  which 
chiefly  consists  of  drawing  instruments,  itc., 
costs  only  a few  pounds.  The  great  aim  ol 
an  architect  pupil  is  for  him  to  become  a 
finished  and  expert  draughtsman,  and  a 
quick  and  correct  arithmetician,  the  edu- 
cation of  the  pupil  is  greatly  benefited  by  a 
visit  to  Rome  and  Greece,  where  he  inay 
have  an  opportunity  of  studying  the  prin- 
ciples ofhis-art  from  the  purest  inodels,  but 
this  should  be  done  under  the  guidance  and 
instruction  of  an  experienced  person,  other- 
•ivise  he  may  derive  more  detriment  than 
advancement  from  his  journey,  otudents 
in  architecture  are  admitted  to  the  privi- 
leges of  the  Royal  Academy,  by  which  they 
have  free  access  to  the  schools  lor  a pei  lod 
of  ten  years,  and  may  attend  the  lectures 
given  by  the  professors.  There  is  also  an 
Institute  of  British  Arcliitects,  lor  which  a 
pei-soii  is  eligible  to  become  an  associate 
alter  he  has  studied  seven  years. 

Tile  total  expense  of  education  for  an 
arcliitect,  including  living. 
books,  &c.,  will  not  cost  lar  short  of  ^10^ 
The  progress  in  the  prolession  is  slow  nnlej| 
expedit^  by  some  extraordinary  acciden^ 
but  when  once  established,  it  yields  a fair 
income,  and  confers  a good  standing  m 

*°l!ooks:  IlaskdlVs  ArchitecU'  Guide;  ^Yight- 
aick's  Hintslo  Young  Architects;  Omit  s Elements; 
Donaldson’s  Maxims  and  Theorenxs;  j ugms 
Ancient  and  Modern  Architecture;  Brook  s Cdy, 
Town,  and  Country  Architecture ; Richardson  s 
Designs ; Stuart’s  Dictionary ; Gwilt  s Encyclo- 
oedia;  Rickman’s  Styles;  Bartholomews  Specifi- 
cations; Inwood's  Studies;  Buskin’s  Mples  of 
Architecture;  Seven  Lamps  of  Architectme,  and 

^ARE0METRR.-A11  liquids,  though  pos- 
sessing equal  bulk,  have  not  the  same  specific 
griivity:  for  instance,  wines,  spirits  ol  wine, 
S Lrs  arc  lighter  tlian  water,  while  many 

?ifiiieral  acids  and  salinesolulionsarelieiivier; 

it  is  thcrcrorc  possible  to  determine  whether 
by  adulteration  or  other  means  the  due  pro- 


portions of  any  liquors  have  been  altered ; 
and  to  ascertain  that  point  recourse  is  had 
to  the  areometer.  This  instrument  consists 
of  a glass  tube,  terminating  with  a b^b 
containing  mercury,  and  is  marked  at  in- 
tervals noth  graduated  figures,  rejiresenting 
degrees.  When  this  instrument,  therefore, 
is  plunged  iuto  the  liquid,  it  will  sink  or 
float  in  proportion  to  the  increase  or  decrease 
of  the  density.  Thus  in  distilled  water,  or 
in  pure  alcohol,  the  areometer  will  inTariably 
sink  to  a certain  depth ; but  upon  adding 
water  to  tlie  alcohol  or  alcohol  to  the  water, 
the  degree  indicated  will  undergo  a change 
S; nf  the  Ihreiim 


proportionate  to  the  amount  ol  the  foreign 
liquid  that  has  been  introduced. 

ARGAND  LAMP.— This  lamp  is  so  con- 
structed that  the  wick,  and  consequently  the 
flame,  assume  the  form  of  a hollow  cylinder ; 
through  this  a current  of  air  is  made  to 
ascend,  so  that  a free  supply  of  oxygen  is 
communicated  to  the  interior  as  well  as  the 
exterior  of  the  flame.  By  this  means  a 
more  perfect  combustion  and  a greater 
brilliancy  of  light  is  ensured  than  can  be 
obtained  by  the  usual  means;  and  this 
object  is  further  assisted  by  chimneyglasses 
wliich  confine  the  current  ol  air  round  the 
wick,  and  by  producing  an  upward  current 
causes  the  flame  to  rise  liigli  above  the  wick. 
The  invention  takes  its  name  from  Argaud, 
a native  of  Geneva.— See  Lamps. 

ARITHMETIC.— The  science  of  numbers, 
or  that  part  of  mathematics  which  is  con- 
cerned with  the  properties  of  numbers. 
Every  number  is,  properly  speaking,  only  a 
ratio  or  relation,  thus : the  number  4 ex- 
presses the  ratio  wliich  one  mamitude  has 
to  another  smaller  than  itseli ; wdiile,  on  the 
other  hand,  i expresses  the  ratio  of  one 
magnitude  to  another  greater  than  itself. 
H^'iug  distinguished  the  numbers  or  rela- 
tions of  magnitudes  which  w^e  have  cqnceii  ed 
in  our  minds  by  particular  signs,  arithnietic 
becomes  the  art  of  combining  these  relations 
with  one  another.  Hence  the  four  operations 
—addition,  subtraction,  multiplicaUon,  and 
division,  include  the  whole  science ; and 
although  for  facilitating  commercial  and 
other  calculations  many  other  rules  hay  e 
been  invented,  still  they  are  all  primarily 
based  upon  these  four  principal  rules.— bee 
Calculation,  Decimals,  Ikactions, 

Practice,  Rule  OF  Three,  &c.  — j,. 

Books:  Darby’s  Practical  Arithmetic;  Hind  s 
Principles  of  Arithmetic;  lYrights  Self  InsHuc- 
tion;  Bonnycastle's  System;  Taylor  s Useful 
Arithmetic;  Felton’s  Mental  Arithmetic ; Lauiies 
MercantUe  Arithmetic. 

ARM,  BROKEN.— Broken  bones  or  fiac- 
tnres  are  usually  dividi’d  into  two 
the  simple  and  compound  fracture.  A simple 
fracture  is  where  the  bone  alone  is  broken 
without  any  injury  to  the  skin  and  sur- 
roundiiiE  parts.  The  term  compound fmctui e 
hnplies^not  only  a broken  bone,  but  con- 
sidenible  external  laceration  of 
muscles,  and  probably  arteries.  A third 
condition  of  fracture  sometimes  presents 
itself  where,  in  addition  to  the  last  f®.™’ 
the  bone  has  been  crusluM  or  splintered  in^ 
several  pieces  ; this  form  ol  accident  is  called 
a compound  comminuted  •'racturc.  a 
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simple  fracture  may  be  of  two  kinds,  either 
transverse  wliere  the  bone  ia  broken  directly 
tiirough  its  centre,  or  oblique  wliere  the 
bone  is  as  it  were  splintered  obliquely  in  the 
direction  of  its  length.  As  a general  rule, 
there  is  very  little  displacement  of  parts 
when  the  fracture  is  transverse ; wliUe 
ji  the  oblique,  from  the  conti-ary  action  of 
opposing  muscles  on  the  broken  ends  of  the 
bone,  there  is  at  once  shortening  ot  the  limb, 
displacement,  and  disfigurement. 

Itie  arm  by  anatomists  is  divided  into  two 
portions,  the  arm  proper  or  bracliius,  that 
portion  extending  from  the  shoulder  to 
the  elbow,  and  the  forearm  or  cubit,  the 
extent  from  the  elbow  to  the  wrist. 

The  Ar.u  Proper. — Tlie  bone  of  the  arm 
or  humerus  may  be  broken  in  any  portion 
of  its  length ; though  the  parts  where  frac- 
tures most  frequently  occur  are  about  four 
inches  below  the  top  of  the  shoulder,  about 
the  centre  of  the  bone ; and,  lastly,  about 
three  inches  above  the  condyles,  or  those 
sharp  projections  that  define  the  elbow. 
Treatment. — When  the  fracture  of  the  bone 
of  the  arm  is  transverse,  there  is  seldom 
any  shortening  or  disfigurement ; and  .the 
injury  is  only  known  by  the  pain,  loss  of 
power,  and  grating  noise  made  by  the  edges 
of  the  bone  as  it  is  moved  about  for  exami- 
nation; consequently  little  trouble  is  ex- 
perienced in  placing  the  two  ends  of  the  bone 
in  exact  apposition.  When,  however,  the  frac- 
ture is  oblique,  the  bones  frequently  overlap, 
and  some  care  and  skill  is  required  to  place 
them  again  in  their  natural  position.  I’o  efiect 
this  the  patient  must  be  seated,  and  one 
person  "rasping  the  arm  with  both  hands 
above  the  fracture  and  keeping  the  limb 
firm,  another  must  take  hold  of  the  arm 
above  the  elbow  with  his  left,  and  bending 
the  patient’s  fore-arm  with  his  right  hand, 
gradually  extend  or  stretch  the  extremity 
till  the  edges  of  the  bone  are  brought  down 
to  their  natural  position.  Two  pads,  or  long 
narrow  bags,  loosely  tilled  with  wool  or 


chair,  and  a little  longer  than  the  splints, 
are  to  be  placed,  one  on  the  inner  and  the 
other  on  the  outer  side  of  the  arm,  and 
the  splints  applied  over  them;  two  or 
three  ligatures  of  broad  tape  are  tlien  to  be 
passed  over  all  and  tieel  with  tolerable 
tightness ; the  fore- arm  is  then  to  be  bent 
SI 


and  supported  on  the  breast  by  a handker- 
cliief  passed  over  the  neck  and  spread  out 
into  a sling,  as  represented  by  fig.  i.  A 
bandage  is  next  to  be  passed  once  or  twice 
round  the  chest  and  over  the  splints  to  keep 
the  arm  in  steady  repose  by  the  side  ; and 
the  bone  is  then  left  to  the  process  of  re- 
union and  ossification.  Lastly,  the  bandages 
should  be  frequently  wetted  with  an  evapo- 
rating lotion  to  soothe  and  allay  inflamma- 
tion. 

The  Fore-arm. — Fractures  may  occur  in 
either  one  or  both  of  the  bones  that  con- 
stitute the  fore-arm  or  cubit,  and  at  any 
part  of  the  length  of  either,  though  most 
frequently  occurring  in  their  centres.  The 
larger  bone  or  radius  being  more  exposed  to 
blows,  accidents,  and  shock  from  falls  on  the 
hand  and  from  lying  on  the  outer  or  thumb 
side  of  the  arm,  is  more  liable  to  be  broken 


than  its  smaller  and  inner  companion,  the 
ulna.  Fractimes  of  the  fore-arm  are  most 
frequently  transverse,  and  except  from  the 
pain  and  immovability  of  the  Umb,  pre-sent 
no  particular  feature  of  accident.  When, 
however,  the  fracture  is  o’ulique,  the  dis- 
placement is  sometimes  considerable,  and 
the  shortening  very  evident.  Treatment — 
Although,  generally  speaking,  fractures  are 
injuries  that  cannot  be  safely  entrusted  to 
non-professional  persons,  yet  as  fractures 
the  fore-arm  sometimes  occur  in  situa- 
lons  where  no  surgeon  is  at  hand,  and  as 
none  are  easier  to  reduce,  with  the  following 
prec.aution  observed,  the  most  unskilfurmay 
effect  the  setting  of  the  limb  with  safety. 
The  circumstance  to  be  remembered  is,  that 
in  fracture  of  either  or  both  of  the  bones  of 
the  forearm,  the  limb  is  to  be  placed  half 
way  between,  pronation  and  supination ; tlwt  is, 
narrowise  with  the  thumb  uppermost  By  this 
means  both  bones  are  placed  in  their  natural 
position,  one  directly  over  the  other.  The 
arm  is  always  to  bo  set  in  tliis  situation ; 
for  if  placed  in  any  other,  the  bones  will 
unite  twisted,  and  the  proper  tiction  of  the 
forearm  destroyed.  Extension  is  to  be  made 
in  the  same  manner  as  for  fracture  of  the  arm 
or  humerus.  An  assistant  is  to  grasp  the  el- 
bow, and  keeping  the  arm  steady,  is  ciu'etui  iy 

toextend  or  pull  it,  while  another  taking  tiie 
hand  and  keeping  the  thumb  uppermott, 
gradually  pulls  the  limb  towards  luiu,  ti 
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the  operator,  or  a third  person,  adjusts  the 
ends  of  the  broken  bone  to  their  place  wth 
his  finn-ers.  Tads  are  then  applied  to  eitlier 
side  of  tlie  arm,  sufBciently  long  to  reach 
from  elbow  to  wrist,  the  splints  placed  on 
them,  and  the  whole  secured  by  a senes  ot 
tape  ligatures  or  strings  ; the  arm  is  then  to 
be  bent  and  with  the  thumb  side  uppermost, 
the  limb  suspended  by  a sling,  as  shown  by 
fio-.  2.  See  Fracture.  , , . , 

"arms,  coats  of.— Honourable  badges 
of  more  importance  formerly  than 
present  day,  but  a knowledge  ot  and  a slight 
acquaintance  with  which  is 
admitted  to  be  necessary,  not  only  as  part 
of  a polite  education,  but  as  a key  to  Dio- 
graphy  and  history.  The  existence  of  coats 
of  arms  may  doubtless  be  traced  to  a yeiT 
remote  antiquity ; but  the  laws  by  hicli 
they  are  regulated,  and  the  ° 

the  science  of  heraldry,  as  we  And  it  at  pre- 
sent, date  no  further  back  than  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fourteenth  centurj.  Hie 
most  obvious  reason  lor  the 
coats  of  arms  is  to  be  found  in  the  wais  of 
the  Crusades,  when  some  badge  or  distinctive 
mark  became  absolutely  necessary  to  pre- 
vent the  respective  combatants  from  turmng 
their  swords  upon  each  other.  The  eaihest 
roll  of  arms  is  of  the  time  of  Henry  III., 
and  the  flrst-known  book  wntten  upon  the 
subject  is  dated  1300.  A,.ma  of 

Arms  are  thus  classified  : ~ . 
D^inion-ixs  the  Royal  ^ms  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland;  2.  Of 
the  bearer  claims  or  pretends 
lint  actuallv  in  his  possession ; 3.  Ui  vom- 
,r,imilv-si3  those  of  universities,  dioceses,^ 
the  like  ; 4.  Of  Assuxnption— where  the  bearei 
sets  up  of  his  own  proper  right  and  motion 
any  addition  to  his  coat  ol  arms  , 5.  01 
pItronage—9.3  of  governors  of  P>'0''nice^ 
patrons  of  benefices,  &c. ; 6.  Of  buaxssion 
IJorne  by  the  heritors  of  estate  either  by 
xvdll,  entail,  or  donation;  7.  Of 
8.  Ol'  Adoption;  9.  Of  Concession;  10.  lateinal 

^^''Hie^ftrsrtlihig  to  be  noticed  about  a coat 
of  arms  is  the  shield,  escutcheon,  or  banner 
—the  name  of  shield  being  the  one  most  gene- 
rally adopted— the  form  ol  which  is  arbitrary, 
but  the  parts  or  points  of  which  are  thus  disi 
posed 


The  point  G is  the  dexter  base  point. 

„ H is  the  middle  base  point. 

I,  I is  the  sinister  base  point. 

These  various  terms  of  chief,  fess,  and  others 
to  be  mentioned,  namely,  the  pale,  the  bend. 
the  chevron.  Sec.,  are  so  many  lines  or  band.s 
which  cut  the  shield  in  a variety  of  ways 
and  are  readily  distinguishable  when  once 

attentively  considered.  p 

The  colours  on  a coat  of  arms  are  of  great 
importance;  and  where,  as  in  the  case  of 
coats  engraved  upon  metals  or  sculpture, 
the  presentation  ol  actual  colours  is.  nad- 
missible,  certain  dots  or  lines  variously  dis- 
posed, stand  for  them.  These  colours  or 
their  corresponding  signs  are  as  follows ;— 
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(2)  Argent  or  sil- 
ver (white),  the 
shield  quite  plain. 

(3)  Or,  gold,  shown 
by  a dotted  shield. 

(4)  Gvles  (red),  ver- 
tical lines. 

(5.)  .dzure  (blue), 
horizontal  lines. 

(6)  Sable  (black), 
lilies  cross-hatched 
at  right  angles. 

(7)  Vert  (green), 
lines  from  the  riglit 
upper  corner  to  the 
left  lower  one. 


(8)  Purpure  (pur 
pie),  lines  the  re- 
verse of  the  above. 

(9)  Tenne  (or  or- 
ange). Thus. 

(10)  Murrey  (San- 
guine or  blood-red). 
Thus. 

Besides  the  metals 
or  colours  are  furs. 
These  are : — 

(11)  Ermine, 
tails  on  a 
ground. 

(12)  Ermines, 
tails  on  a 
ground. 


blade 

white 

white 

black 


The  upper  half,  occupied  by  the  letters 
ABC  1).  is  called  the  cM<if.  The  lower 

" Tte  SS  .UW  point. 

* ® ^ B is  the  precise  middle  chief. 

” C is  the  sinister  chief. 

” 1)  is  tlie  honour  point. 

” E is  the  fess  point. 

” F is  tlie  iiombril  or  navel. 


(13)  FrmiHow,  field 
gold,  tails  black. 

(14)  J'ean,  field 
bRck,  tails  or 
(gold). 

(15)  Vair,  several 
rows  of  cup-like 
figures  reversed. 

(16)  Counter-vair, 
difl'ering  from  tlio 
former  by  the  cups 
being  base  to  ba.se 
and  point  to  point. 

(17)  Potent. 

G9)  Counter-potent, 
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'Hie  lust  four  furs  are  ahviiys  uuclorstoocl 
to  be  azure  and  arrjent  (blue  aud  white) 
unless  it  is  otherwise  expressed. 

Shields  are  distinguishable  by  their  charges 
or  the  figures  expre.ssed  upon  them.  These 
may  be  simply  divisions  or  subdivisions  of 
the"  field  in  the  plainest  manner ; but  the 
ways  in  which  the  lines  are  disposed  are — 


1.  By  a horizontal 
line,  parting  off  tlie 
upper  third,  of  the 
shield  or  chief.  (19) 

2.  By  a third  part 
parted  off  perpen- 
dicularly and  called 
a pale.  (20) 

3.  By  a J;hird  por- 
tion formed  by  two 
diagonal  lines  drawn 
from  the  right  or 
dexter  chief  point  to 
the  left  or  sinister 
base  point,  and 
termed  a bend.  (21) 

(A  bend  sinister  is 
a similar  partition 
drawn  from  the  left 
upper  corner  to  the 


right  base  point.) 

4.  By  a third  portion  parted  off  beltwise 
exactly  through  the  centre  of  the  shield, 
called  a /ess.  (2?) 

(A  bar  is  similarly  formed,  but  is  only  one- 
fifth  of  the  shield  in  depth.) 

5.  By  an  angular  partition,  called  a chev- 


I.  By  a saltier,  or 
figure  commonly 
known  as  St.  An- 
drew’s Cross.  (25) 

8.  By  a wedge- 
shaped  figure  called 
a pile.  (26) 

9.  By  an  inner 
frame  or  shield 
placed  upon  the 
first  called  an  orie. 
(37) 

10.  Jiyjkmches.  (2S) 

II.  liy  (I  lozenge,  or 
a figure  like  the  dia- 
mond upon  playing 
cards.  (29) 

12.  By  the  rustre, 
which  resembles 
the  lozenge,  but  is 
pierced  or  voided,  as  in  fig.  30. 

There  are  other  divisions  of  the  shield, 
but  the  foregoing  are  the  fundamental  ones, 
liiey  arc  all  subject  to  a variation  as  to  their 
outer  or  inner  edgms,  or  both ; and  these 
edges  are  named  as  follows • 


IVavy 

Kngrailed 

Invccted 

Nebuly 
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Embattled 

Indented 


Baguly 

Dauncetty 


Thus,  in  speaking  of  a shield  which  is 
charged  with  a chief  or  pale  of  another 
colour,  we  must  say  a chief  (or  a pale)  tcavii 
(or  eniballled),  or  gules  or  azure,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

l)ifferences  are  marks  superinduced  upon 
shields  for  distinction  sake,  as  thus  : — 

A label  or  file  denotes  the  shield  of  an  eldest 
son  or  heir.  (32)  A crescent  denotes  the  shield 
of  the  second  son  (33) 


Hie  shield  of  the  third  son  is  distin- 
guished by  a live-pointed  figure  called  a 
mullet.  (34)  That  of  the  fourth  by  a 
martlet.  (35) 
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That  of  the  fifth  by  an  annulet.  (36)  The 
sixth  by  n fleur-de-lis.  (37) 
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The  ninth  by  a double  quarter-foil.  (40) 
40 


By  the  term  Oiarqe  is  to  be  uudprstoocl 
any  figm-e  whatever  described  upon  me  field 
of  the  escutcheon  or  sliield. 

The  crest  is  the  object  surmounting  the 
shield,  sometimes  attached  to  a lielmet,  at 
others  simply  resting  upon  a wreath. 

Supporiei-s  are  generally  animals  real  or 
fancilul,  placed  at  either  or  both  sides  of 
the  shield.  They  are  not  of  very  ancient 
origin,  flenry  Vfll.  being  the  fh-st  English 
monarch  who  assumed  them. 

Mottoes  are  supposed  to  derive  their  origin 
from  the  old  war-cries  of  the  feudal  times. 
They  may  be  indifferently  in  any  language, 
and  are  inscribed  upon  a ribbon  which  forms 
a base  or  rest  for  the  shield  and  supporter. — 
See  Heraldry. 

ARMY.  — Appointments  in  the  higher 
grades  of  this  profession  are,  generally 
speakui"  obtainable  by  purchase,  and  con- 
sequently it  is  an  occupation  that  is  princi- 
pally confined  to  the  sons  of  the  upper  and 
richer  classes.  In  addition  to  the  first  ex- 
pense thus  incurred,  it  is  well  known  that  it 
13  almost  impossible  for  an  officer  to  main- 
tain himself  from  the  pay  that  he  receives, 
and  as  a matter  of  necessity  he  must  possess 
other  means  independent  of  his  professional 
remuneration.  It  is  certain,  then,  that  the 
profession  of  arms  is  one  which  persons  of 
limited  means  are  debarred  from  embracing. 
The  established  prices  for  commissions  m 
the  army  are  as  follows 
Life  Guards  . . . Lieutenant  . . £17S5 
„ . . Cornet  , . . 126O 

Horse  Guards  . . Lieutenant  . . 16OO 
,,  . . Cornet  . . . 1200 

Dragoons  ....  Lieutenant  . . 1190 

„ ...  Cornet  . . . 840 

Foo.G„«ds  . 

( Ensign  (withranki 
” ■ ■ i as  Lieutenant)  . ) 

Regular  Infantry  . 1st  Lieutenant  . 700 

Regiments  ...  2d  do 500 

„ ...  Ensign  ....  -tso 

These  commissions  permanently  retain 
their  vaiue,  so  that  an  otncer  wishing  to  seli 
out  may  obtain  tlie  same  amount  for  his 
commission  as  he  gave  for  it. 

Promotion  may  also  be  purchased  by  the 
payment  of  the  difference  in  value  between 
the  inferior  and  superior  rank.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  however,  tiiat  aithongli  tiiese 
large  amounts  are  paid  for  commissions,  it 
does  not  ensure  immediate  appointment ; tiie 
names  of  candidates  are,  ns  a rule,  upon  (lie 
list  for  years,  and  it  requires  iniluence  to 
hasten  any  particular  preferment. 

Commissions,  either  with  or  without  pur- 
chase, are  obtained  by  nomination,  or  by 
Iiassing  through  the  course  at  the  Jlilitary 


College  at  Sandliui-st.  After  a cadet  has 
pursued  his  studies  for  a certain  period  at 
tins  establishment,  he  undergoes  an  exami- 
nation, embracing  liistory,  geograpliy,  arith- 
metic, fortification,  and  one  of  the  three 
European  languages  at  his  discretion.  The 
expenses  of  education  at  Sandhurst  College 
are : for  the  sons'of  officers  in  the  army  under 
the  rank  of  field  officers,  ^640  per  aiuiuin ; 
for  the  sons  of  regimental  officers,  £50  ; for 
the  sons  of  colonds  and  lieutenaut-colonels, 
£70 ; and  for  the  sous  of  general  officers, 
£80.  The  sons  of  naval  officers  of  equal  rank 
are  also  admissible  upon  the  same  terms. 

No  person  is  eligible  to  a commission  until 
the  age  of  sixteen;  application  must  be 
made  by  letter  to  the  military  secretary  of 
the  Horse  Guards,  accompanied  by  recom- 
mendations certifying  the  eligibility  of  the 
candidate  ivith  respect  to  education,  con- 
nections, and  bodily  health. 

'Wlien  a subaltern  first  joins  the  army,  lie 
undergoes  a drilling  from  the  sergeant-major 
and  adjutant  until  he  has  acquired  a military 
bearing,  and  an  insight  into  his  duties ; and 
when  reported  fit  for  duty,  is  permanently 
posted. 

Promotion  without  pm’chase  is  extremely 
slow,  except  in  the  time  of  war,  and  this 
tardiness  is  iiaturaUy  the  result  of  the  number 
of  superior  officers  being  wholly  dispro- 
portionate to  tliat  of  tile  inferior  grades. 
The  pay  of  officers  in  the  army  is  at  the  fol- 
lowing rate  per  day:— 


Cavalry. 

Infantry. 

£ s. 

d. 

£ s.  d. 

. 1 3 

0 

0 17  0 

0 19 

3 

0 16  0 

. 0 14 

< 

0 11  7 

. o”9’ 
.> 

0 

C 13  7 
0 G 6 

. 0 's’ 

0 

0 7 6 

Lieut. -Colonel 
Major  . 

Captain  . 

Do.  with  Brevet 
Lieutenant 
Do.  after  7 years’ 
service 
Cornet  . 

Ensign  0 5 3 

Officers  are  entitled  to  half-pay,  which  is  an 
allowance  made  when  their  services  are  dis- 
pensed with  for  time,  and  a species  of  re- 
taining fee  for  securing  tlieir  services  for 
future  need.  Ihis  allowance  becomes  for- 
feited if  the  officer  engages  in  any  occupation 
wliich  prevents  him  from  taking  arms  in  tlie 
event  of  his  being  again  crdled  upon. 

The  moral  and  physical  qualifications  for 
an  officer  are  a power  to  resist  disease,  and 
endure  fatigue,  energy  not  easily  daunted,  a 
cheerful  disposition,  and  the  power  of  adapt- 
ing himself  to  every  situation  and  circum- 
stance. During  the  varied  and  bustling  life 
ot  a soldier,  eacli  and  every  one  of  these 
qualifications  will  be  called  into  requisition 
and  considerably  tend  to  diminish  the  dis- 
agreeable phases  of  a necessarily  unsettled 
life.  Independently  of  Her  Majesty’s  Ser- 
Vice,  a large  body  ol  officers  are  employed  by 
tlie  Kast  India  Company,  the  appointments 
to  which  arc  by  cadetsliips,  and  either  with 
or  witliout  military  cducatiou.  A candidate 
IS  not  eligible  for  this  service  until  he  has 
attained  the  age  ot  sixteen,  unless  ho  shall 
liave  been  for  tlie  space  of  one  year  at  least 
a commissioned  officer  in  Her  Majesty’s 
Service,  or  in  the  ^lilitia  or  fencible  corps 
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when  called  into  actual  service,  or  in  the 
Royal  Artillery.  Candidates  previously  to 
admission  as  cadets  are  examined  in  English 
dictation,  mathematics,  history,  geography, 
fortification,  and  drawing.  Testimonials 
must  also  be  produced  of  good  moral  conduct 
duriug  the  two  years  previously.  Although 
the  officers  of  the  East  India  Company’s 
Service  are  disqualified  for  taking  rank 
except  in  that  part  of  the  empire  they  serve, 
they  have  reason  to  congratulate  themselves 
upon  occupying  a much  better  position  than 
the  officers  of  tier  Jlajesty’s  Service,  for  in 
addition  to  their  pay  being  much  larger, 
their  promotion  is  more  certain  and  rapid, 
the  opportunities  of  employment  more 
numerous,  and  the  pension  more  liberal. 

A great  deal  of  the  patronage  of  the  East 
India  Company  is  vested,  as  a matter  of 
course,  in  the  Court  of  Directors  ; but  a son 
of  a retired  or  deceased  company’s  officer  is 
regarded  as  possessing  peculiar  claims  for 
selection. 

Books : Campbell’s  British  Army  as  it  TTni, 
<te.  ,•  Griffith's  Artillerists’  Manual;  Bismark’s 
Cavalry  Tactics;  Qurwood's  Wellington  Dis- 
patches ; Hodge's  Catechism  of  Fortification  ; 
Pasley's  Elementary  Fortification ; Muller’s  Ele- 
ments of  Fortification ; Stocquelci-’s  Catechism  of 
Field  Fortification ; MalrotVs  Treatise  on  Perma- 
nent and  Field  Fortification;  Spearman’s  British 
Gunner;  Lewis's  Infantry  Drill  Manual;  Sin- 
nott’s  Eight  Infantry  Manual;  Suasso's  Infantry 
Movements  ; Montmorency's  Lance  Exercises  • 
Palmer's  Line  Movements;  Scott's  Military  Code; 
Bum's  Military  Dictionary;  Martin’s  Guide  to 
Military  Examination;  Samuel's  Military  Law; 
Mulroti's  Military  Plan  Drawing ; Bordieu's 
Miiitary  Position;  Fey's  Military  Studies;  Mit- 
chell's Military  Tactics ; Stocqueler's  Officers' 
Duties;  Malcolm's  Instructions  to  Officers. 

AUXOTf’S  STOV’E  is  a close  fireplace, 
invented  by  Dr.  Arnott  with  a view  to 
economy  in  both  iuel  and  heat.  The  stove 
consists  of  an  exterior  iron  case,  lined  with 
fireclay  : the  fuel  is  burned  in  a box  or  vessel 
within  the  case  ; there  is  one  opening  in  the 
outer  case  to  admit  fuel,  another  to  remove 
ashes,  and  a third  at  which  a flue  may  be 
fixed  to  carry  oil  the  products  of  combus- 
tion. 'lliesc  apertures  being  closed,  air  is 
admitted  by  a very  small  opening  near  the 
level  of  the  burning  fuel,  and  this  closes  by 
a self-acting  valve.  IVhen  the  fire  is  too 
fierce,  the  valve  refuses  to  admit  any  more 
air  until  the  heat  becomes  subdued ; but 
under  average  circumstances,  the  valve  ad- 
mits only  a steady  stream  of  air.  By  this 
process  the  heat  of  the  apartment  is  regu- 
iate<l,  and  the  wasteful  consumption  of  fuel 
is  rendered  a matter  of  impossibility.  — See 
Chimmks,  Kikes,  Gkatks,  Stoves,  &c. 

. AUOMATIC  CONFECTION.  —Nutmeg, 
cinnamon,  and  saffron,  each  two  ounces ; 
cloves  one  ounce,  cardamoms  lialf  an  ounce, 
prepared  chalk  one  pound,  white  sugar  two 
pound.s.  Rub  the  ary  ingredients  together 
into  a very  fine  powder,  and  keep  them  in  a 
well  .-itoppeil  bottle.  When  the  confection  is 
to  be  useil,  to  each  ounce  of  the  powder  add 
two  fluid  drachms  of  water,  and  mi.x  all 
the  ingredients  together  until  they  are 
thoroughly  inebrporated. 


. icW  Nutmeg,  20Z. ; cinnamon,  2oz. ; saf- 
fron, 2oz. ; cloves,  loz. ; cardamoms,  ^oz. ; 
prepared  chalk,  lib. ; white  sugar,  2lbs.  Pro- 
portion: powder,  loz. ; water,  2 drachms. 

AROMATIC  M I X T U R E.— Mix  two 
drachms  of  aromatic  confection  with  two 
drachms  of  compound  tincture  of  carda- 
moms, and  eight  ounces  of  peppermint  water. 
Dose,  Irom  one  ounce  to  one  and  a half.  Use, 
in  flatulence,  cholic,  and  spasms  of  the  bowels. 

AROMATIC  TINCTURE.— Mix  bruised 
cinnamon,  cardamom  seeds,  and  bruised 
white  ginger,  one  ounce  each,  with  two 
drachms  of  long  pepper,  and  a quart  of 
spirits.  Infuse  for  a fortnight  in  a warm, 
dry  place,  and  strain.  Dose,  two  teaspoonfuls 
in  a glass  of  w'eak  wdne  and  water.  Use,  as 
a restorative  for  debility,  langour,  and  de- 
pression. 

AR03I ATIC  VINEGAR. -Mix  acetic  acid 
one  pound,  oil  of  cloves  one  and  a half  , 
drachms  oil  of  rosemary  one  drachm,  oils  of 
bergamot,  cinnamon,  pimento,  and  lavender, 
each  half  a drachm ; neroli  twenty  drops, 
camphor  two  and  a half  ounces,  rectified 
spirit  two  fluid  ounces.  Or  the  Ibllowing  for 
extemporaneous  purposes  : acetate  of  potash 
one  drachm,  oil  of  vitriol  twenty  drops,  oils 
of  lemon  and  cloves,  of  each  tlu-ee  drops. 
Use,  as  a refreshing  perfume  lor  faintness, 
&c.  Caution,  it  is  highly  corrosive,  and  there- 
fore should  be  kept  from.coming  in  contact 
with  the  slcin  and  clothes. 

AROMATICS.- This  term  includes  cer- 
tain drugs  or  spices  possessed  of  considerable 
wai’mth,  and  a strong  aroma  used  in  medi- 
cine to  impart  an  agreeable  flavour  to  mix- 
tm-es  or  lotions  ; but  though  generally  used 
as  mere  condiments,  or  as  vehicles  for  un- 
savoury physic,  aromatics  are  frequently 
employed  from  their  stimulating  and  anti- 
spasmodic  properties  in  combination  with 
other  articles  as  carminatives. — See  Cau- 

MIXATIVES. 

ARRACK  is  the  Indian  name  given  to  all 
spiritous  liquor,  but  chiefly  to  that  which  is 
distilled  from  rice,  and  a vegetable  juice  from 
the  cocoa  tree  called  toddy.  Arrack  is  but 
little  known  in  England,  and  is  seldom  used 
except  occasionally  to  flavour  punch,  and 
other  .compounds. 

ARRACK,  Mock.— Mix  three  gallons  of 
rum,  half  an  ounce  of  flowers  of  benzoin, 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  balsam  of  tolu,  quarter 
of  an  ounce  fit'  pineapple  juice ; let  tliem 
stand  for  a month,  with  occasional  stirring, 
then  rack. 

ARRANGE3IENT  WITH  CREDITORS 
is  the  mode  by  which  a debtor  e.xtricates 
himself  from  pecuniary  embarrassment, 
without  the  hiterferencc  of  the  Courts  of 
Bankruptcy  or  1 nsolvent  Debtors.  A debtor 
finding  liimself  in  the  position  of  being  un- 
able meet  his  engagements,  but  believing 
that  I time  be  given  him  by  his  creditors 
he  will  be  able  ultimately  to  satisfy  their 
demands,  should  call  his  creditors  together, 
and  take  their  advice  as  to  the  best  course 
for  him  to  pursue.  To  conduct  tins  iiroceed- 
ing  successfully  a little  judgment  and  tact 
are  required ; and,  in  the  first  jilace,  the 
debtor  should  avail  himself  of  fho  services 
of  a resfiectablo  solicitor,  who  is  both  ablO’ 
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and  willing  to  assist  him  personal!;/  in  the 
matter.  Thus  provided,  he  sliould  wait  upon 
his  creditors,  and  acquaint  them  with  the 
state  of  his  allairs ; and  having-  so  done,  a 
meeting  should  be  called  and  a proposal  laid 
before  them,  showing  how  their  claims  may 
be  compromised  or  liquidated  with  the 
greatest  advantage  to  themselves.  After 
the  circular  calling  the  meeting  has  been 
despatched,  it  would  be  as  well  that  the 
debtor  should  again  wait  in  person  upon 
those  creditors  lavonrable  to  an  arrange- 
ment, and  urge  their  attendance.  The  law 
has  made  provision  against  unreasonable 
opposition  to  such  a course,  by  declaring  that 
a deed  of  arrangement  executed  by  6-7ths 
in  number  and  value  of  the  creditors  is 
(under  certain  conditions)  binding  upon  the 
whole.  The  mode  of  payment  is  generally 
by  instalments,  at  stated  intervals. 

Another  method  of  arrangement  is  for  the 
debtor  to  be  empowered  to  wind  up  Ids 
affairs,  under  the  superintendence  and  con- 
trol of  two  or  more  of  his  largest  or  most 
influential  creditors,  and,  as  ids  estate  is 
realized,  to  declare  dividends  from  time  to 
time  until  the  produce  thereof,  up  to  the 
neriod  of  his  stopping  payment,  has  been  ex- 
liaustetl.  By  this  means  the  debtor  is  enabled 
to  carry  on  his  business  as  heretofore;  all 
transactions  subsequent  to  the  suspension 
of  payment  being  kept  distinct  and  sepa- 
rate, and  wholly  free  from  any  claim  bj^ 
previous  creditors.  Should  the  debtor  fail 
to  persuade  the  creditors  to  allow  him  to 
wind  up  his  affairs  under  either  of  these 
arrangements,  he  ought  then  to  propose  to 
place  his  affairs  in  the  hands  of  trustees,  by 
whom  the  estate  should  be  got  in,  and 
divided  amongst  the  creditors. 

A third  arrangement  is  that  which  is  con- 
ducted under  the  control  of  the  Com-t  ol 
Ihinkruptcy.  These  proceedings  are  com- 
menced b)^  the  debtor  himself  petitioning 
The  Court  for  protection.  But  in  order  to  do 
ihis  successfully,  he  must  have  immediate 
assets  to  the  value  of  £200  and  upwards, 
and  deposit  a sum  of  not  less  than  £10,  and 
not  exceeding  £30,  for  expenses.  The  pro- 
tection hai'iiig  been  granted,  an  oflicial 
assignee  is  appointed,  under  whose  super- 
vision the  arrangement  is  carried  ’ out. 
matters  arc  then  conducted  by  private 
meetings  of  the  creditors  ; and  the  terms  of 
compromise  liaving  been  agreed  upon,  the 
estate  of  the  petitioning  trader  vests  in  the 
oflicial  assignee,  who  accounts  to  the  Court 
once  ill  every  si.x  mouths  for  all  monies 
and  eflects  appertaining  to  the  estate. 
When  the  arrangement  is  carried  into  effect. 
The  petitioning  trader  receives  a certilicate 
that  is  equally  as  operative  as  one  received 
under  the  ordinary  bankruptcy  proceedings. 
The  advantages  derivable  from  jirivate  ar- 
rangement with  creditors,  in  addition  to  the 
saving  of  expense  and  the  avoidance  of 
exposure,  is,,  t hat  a person  is  perniitled  to 
conduct  his  aflairs  undisturbed,  and  without 
any  material  detriment  to  his  prospects  or 
position.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  success  of  an  arrangement  with  creditors 
depends  in  a great  measure  upon  the  debtor 
himself.  He  must  not  only  be  able  to  con- 


vince his  creditors  of  his  integrity  and  good 
faith,  but  must  also  submit  such  a clear 
.statement  of  his  aflairs  as  will  carry  out  by 
facts  and  flgiires  the  representations  and 
proposals  made. 

ARREST. — An  arrest  is  the  taking  into 
custody  the  defendant’s  person  for  a debt  or 
damage  during  the  progress  of  a suit.  The 
debt  or  damage  must  be  for  £20  or  upwards, 
and  the  plaintiff  must  show  a reasonable 
presumption  for  believing  that  the  defendant 
means  to  go  abroad  promptly,  and  to  reside 
abroad.  An  arrest  may  be  made  at  any 
hour  even  of  the  night,  but  not  on  a Sunday. 
An  officer  may  not  break  open  an  outer 
door  of  the  defendant’s  own  dwellinghouse, 
but  after  admission  to  the  house  he  may  an 
inner  door.  In  the  house  of  a stranger, 
alter  demand  of  admission  and  refusal,  an 
officer  may  break  open  even  an  outer  door. 

ARROWROOT  is  a farinaceous  substance 
obtained  from  the  grated  root  of  an  East 
and  West  Indian  plant,  maranta  arundinacea, 
and  its  »ame  originates  through  being  con- 
founded with  another  root  used  by  the 
Indians  as  an  antidote  against  poisoned 
arrows.  The  propei'ties  of  arrowroot  consist  in 
being  an  easily  digestible  and  soothing  food, 
and  is  thus  adapted  for  children,  invalids, 
and  weak  stomachs  generally.  It  should 
not,  however,  be  persisted  in  as  a diet  for 
any  length  of  time,  as  it  is  destitute  of  the 
nitrogenous  elements  of  nutrition,  and  con- 
sequently does  not  possess  sufficient  stay  or 
support  for  the  stomach.  It  should  also  be 
observed  that,  except  in  inflammatory  dis- 
eases, a little  brandy  should  be  mixed  with 
this  food  in  order  to  correct  the  acidity 
which  it  is  liable  to  create  in  the  stomacli. 
The  adulteration  of  arrowi-oot  is,  perhaps,  more 
extensive  than  in  any  other  article,  owing  to 
the  ease  witli  which  it  may  be  imitated,  and 
the  difficulty  of  detection.  Tliis,  however, 
applies  to  that  casual  glance  which  persons 
are  generally  content  with  giving  when  pur- 
chasing articles  of  food,  for  upon  a close  in- 
spection, and  the  exercise  of  discriminatory 
powers,  the  mock  arrowroot  is  easily  dis- 
tinguished from  the  true.  Genuine  an'oiaoot 
is  of  a dull  white  colour,  and  when  pressed 
ill  the  Iiand  yields  a peculiar  crackling  sound, 
and  also  retains  the  impression  of  the  fingers ; 
it  is  perfectly  free  from  either  taste  or  odour, 
and  retains  these  characteristics  even  when 
mixed  with  boiling  water.  The  jelly  will  also 
remain  tirm  and  sweet  for  three  or  four 
days.  Adulterated  aiTOwrool  is  concocted  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  but  chiefly  from  equal  parts 
of  potato  flour  and  sago  meal.  'The  colour 
is  of  a clearer  white  than  the  genuine  kind, 
it  contains  glistening  particles,  feels  soft  to 
the  touch,  and  has  both  the  flavour  and  smell 
of  raw  potatoes ; when  mi.xed  the  jelly  is 
wanting  in  firmness,  and  will  turn  thin  ai.d 
sour  ill  twelve  hours  or  less.  Arrowroot 
should  never  be  bought  in  canisters  or 
other  packages — firstly,  because  greater  faci- 
lities arc  thereby  offered  for  adulteration; 
secondly,  because  arrowroot  having  no  aroma 
does  not  require  to  be  kept  closed;  and, 
thirdly,  because  the  price  of  tin  canisters 
or  other  enclosures  adds  materially  to  tlie 
price  of  the  article.  The  chief  inducement 
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lield  out  to  purchasers  in  this,  as  in  every 
other  article  of  adulterated  food,  is  lowness 
of  price;  it  will  easily  be  uuderstood,  how- 
ever, that  this  is  an  unwise  economy,  since 
adulterated  arrowroot  has  properties  the 
very  opposite  of  the  g-enuiue,  and  instead  of 
soothing  the  stomach,  irritates  and  corrodes 
it : this  is  the  reason  why  we  so  frequently 
hoar  patients  say  th.it  they  cannot  take 
arrowroot,  because  “it  does  not  agree  with 
them.”  Genuine  arrowroot  may  be  obtained 
at  tirst-class  grocers,  and  Italian  warehouses. 

AllROWROOT  WITH  3Iii,k. — Mix  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  arrowroot  with  a little 
water  until  it  has  become  quite  smooth; 
after  standing  a quarter  of  an  hour  pour  off 
the  water,  and  add  the  necessary  quantity 
of  sugar.  Then  boil  a pint  of  milk,  gra- 
dually pouring  it  over  the  arrowroot  and 
stirring  it  well. 

ARROIVIIOOT  WITH  Water. — Mi.x  the 
arrowroot  as  in  the  preceding,  and  add 
boiling  water  instead  of  milk  in  which  a 
piece  of  lemon  has  been  boiled  ; add  a glass 
of  sherry  or  port  wine,  sweeten  with  sugar, 
and  tiavour  with  nutmeg. 

ARROWROOT  BLANC- MANGE.— Mix 
a teaciipful  of  arrowroot  with  a little  cold 
milk  until  quite  smooth ; boil  a pint  of  milk 
wth  ten  sweet  and  four  bitter  almonds  that 
have  been  blanched  and  pounded ; stir  in 
powdered  loaf  sugar  sufficient  to  sweeten, 
and  after  strainuig  pour  it  gradually  upon 
the  arrowroot,  stuTing  in  the  meantime; 
then  boil  it  up  for  a few  minutes,  pour  into 
a shape,  and  let  it  remain  till  cold. 

ff-g"  Arrowroot,  teacupful ; milk,  1 pint ; 
almonds,  10  sweet,  4 bitter ; sugar,  sufficient. 

ARROWROOT  CREAM.— >Iix  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  arrowroot  with  half  a pint  of 
water,  let  it  settle  well,  and  then  pour  the 
water  off ; boil  two  quarts  of  milk  with  the 
jieel  of  one  lemon  and  a stick  of  cinnamon, 
^■train  it,  and  pour  over  the  arrowroot,  stir- 
ring continuously  till  cold,  sweeten  to  taste. 
This  is  an  agi-eeable  addition  to  fruit  tarts  or 
preserved  I'ruits. 

Arrowroot,  2 tablespoonfuls;  milk, 
2 quarts ; lemon,  1 peel ; cinnamon,  1 stick ; 
sugar,  sufficient. 

ARROWROOT  .JELLY.  — Mix  a table- 
spoonful  of  arrowroot  with  half  a pint  of 
water  till  quite  smootli ; boil  for  live  min  utes, 
season  with  nutmeg  and  sugar  and  place  it 
in  a mould  or  dish  to  grow  cold.  This  jelly 
is  a specific  for  simple  diarrhoea. 

ARROWROOT  BUDDING.  — Mix  twe 
tablespoon  fills  of  arrowroot  in  a teacupful 
of  milk,  and  pour  upon  it  a pint  and  a half 
of  boiling  milk;  add  to  this  when  nearly 
cold  tile  yolks  of  four  eggs  well  beaten,  two 
ounces  of  pounded  loaf  sugar,  and  two  ounces 
of  butter  in  small  pieces ; season  with  nut- 
meg, and  bake  in  a dish  for  twenty  minutes. 

r’-ff  Arrowroot,  2 t.ablespoonfuls ; milk, 
1 pint  and  a half  and  teacupful;  eggs,  4 
yolks ; sugar,  2oz. ; butter,  2oz. ; nutmeg  to 
season. 

AK.SENIC  is  a metal  existing  under  a 
variety  of  conditions,  and  e.xtensivcly  used  in 
arts  and  manufactures.  When  it  takes  the 
form  oi  arsenioiis  acid,  or  wldte  arsenic,  it 
becomes  a deadly  poison  if  taken  incau- 
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tiously,  but  when  administered  witli  certain 
restrictions,  has  several  valuable  medicinal 
properties.  Arsenic  is  also  vaguely  said  to 
po.ssess  the  property  of  Imparting  an  enbon- 
point  to  the  figure,  and  of  bestowing  a bloom 
to  the  complexion  and  a brilliancy  to  the 
eyes.  A short  accouilt  of  circumstances 
recently  occurring  in  connection  with  this 
subject  will  be  neither  irrelevant  or  unim- 
portant. 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  criminal 
trials  on  record  is  that  of  Madeline  Smith, 
who  was  accused  of  having  caused  the  death 
of  Emile  L’ Angelier  by  the  administration  of 
arsenic.  The  trial  lasted  several  days,  and  the 
verdict  of  not  proven  was  returned.  In  the 
course  of  the  defence  the  counsel,  in  order 
to  account  for  the  purchase  of  arsenic  b\' 
the  accused,  declared  that  she  habitually 
used  it  as  a cosmetic  ; and  to  explain  away 
the  presence  of  arsenic  detected  in  the  body 
of  the  deceased,  raised  a theory  partially 
believed  in,  that  the  eating  of  arsenic  im- 
proved and  beautified  the  person.  With  re- 
gard to  the  first  statement  of  arsenic  in  the 
character  of  a cosmetic,  it  was  proved  bj- 
actual  experiment  that  if  an  ounce  of  arsenur 
were  placed  in  a basin  of  water,  it  would 
sink  to  t'he  bottom  and  remain  nearly  intact- 
and  insoluble,  and  it  could  not  possibly 
impregnate  the  water  sufficiently  to  produce 
the  effect  desired.  With  regard  to  the  ea  thig 
of  arsenic,  it  was  said  to  be  habitually  prac- 
tised in  several  parts  of  the  world,  and  works 
were  referred  to,  to  carry  out  the  hypo- 
thesis. In  Chambers’  Edinburgh  Joitrual  and 
Johnston's  Chemistry  of  Common  Life,  it  is. 
stated  that  in  Lower  Austria,  Styria,  and 
Hungary,  especially  among  the  peasantry 
and  mountaineers,  it  was  a common  practice 
to  eat  arsenic  for  the  purpose  of  producing 
a fulness  and  plumpness  of  the  figure,  toge- 
ther with  a.fresh  healthy  comple.xion,  aiul  ;t 
brilliancy  of  the  eye.  It  was  stated  that  the 
arseniq  livgs  so  taken  during  several  days  in 
the  week,  and  that  the  dose  was  gradually  in- 
creased until  as  much  as  ibur  grains  had  been 
known  to  be  taken  at  one  time.  It  was  also 
stated  that  at  Vienna  and  Frankfort-on-the- 
Jlaine  it  was  a common  practice  for  coachmen 
and  horse-dealers  to  administer  arsenic  to 
the  horses,  in  order  to  give  a sleekness  to  their 
appearance  and  a polish  to  their  coats. 
These  extraordinary  assertions,  so  utterly 
opposed  to  preconceived  notions  in  con- 
nection with  arsenic,  gave  rise  to  a strong 
controversy  among  tlie  medical  profession  ; 
and  Dr.  Inman,  who  is  regarded  ns  an 
authority  on  questions  of  this  nature,  under- 
took to  meet  and  rebut  the  statements  made. 
He  set  out  by  saying  that  as  the  poison,  in 
the  instances  in  question,  is  purchasetl  froiu 
hucksters  and  pedlars,  the  probability  is,  ns  in 
all  cases  where  articles  arc  largely  consumed 
by  the  lower  classes,  that  the  poison  is 
e.xtensivcly  sophisticated  by  foreign  admix- 
tures, so  that  even  in  so  large  a dose  as  four 
grains  there  would  be  but  a small  percentage 
of  arsenious  acid,  'flic  plump  and  blooming 
appearance  referred  to,  he  says,  are  merely 
swelling  and  inflamination,  the  natural  con- 
seiiuences  of  the  action  of  the  arsenic  Know'*. 
1 to  every  medical  man.  In  relercncu  to 
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horses,  he  ascribes  the  sleekness  of  their 
appearance  to  the  constant  i'alling  off  of  the 
old  hairs,  and  the  as  constant  renewal  of 
young  ones,  arsenic  being  a powerful  depila- 
tory. Dr.  Inman  further  states  that  one- 
tenth  part  of  a grain  is  the  limit  for  safe 
administration  for  an  adult,  and  concludes 
thus ; “ If  any  one  feel  disposed  to  try  the 
effects  of  arsenic,  let  me  give  tliem  the  fol- 
lowing caution — to  use  only  a preparation 
the  real  strength  of  which  they  know. 
Fowler’s  solution  contains  the  l-iaoth  of  a 
grain  in  a drop.  Very  few  indeed  can  bear 
to  take  five  drops  three  times  a day.  It  is 
best  borne  on  a full  stomach.  It  soon  pro- 
duces griping,  sickness,  and  purging.  Its 
use  should  be  universally  suspended  every 
alternate  fortnight.  The  dose  cannot  be 
increased  indefinitely  or  with  impunity. 
Sviien  once  the  full  dose  that  can  be  borne 
is  ascertained,  it  is  better  to  begin  with  that, 
and  go  on  diminishing  it  to  the  end  of  the 
fortnight,  than  to  begin  with  a small  dose 
and  go  on  increasing  it  daily.  Lastly,  let 
me  urge  upon  all  who  take  this  step  to  make 
some  written  memorandum  that  they  have 
done  so,  lest  in  case  of  accident  some  of 
their  friends  may  be  hanged  in  mistake.” 

• AllSENIC,  Poisoning  BY. —Thesymptoms 
^)f  poisoning  by  arsenic  are  pricking  and 
burning  pains  m the  stomach,  heat  in  the 
mouth,  and  excoriated  lips,  violent  gripings 
in  the  bowels,  succeeded  by  vomiting  and 
purging,  unquenchable  thirst,  pains  in  the 
region  of  the  heart,  great  anxiety  and  col- 
lapsing of  the  features,  twitching  of  the 
muscles,  rigors,  convulsions,  and  death. 
Tlie  main  thing  to  be  achieved  is  to  empty 
■the  stomach  as  quickly  as  possible  with  the 
stomach-pump  or  an  emetic ; for  this  latter 
a dose  of  fifteen  or  twenty  grains  of  sulphate 
of  zinc,  or  ten  grains  of  siilpliate  of  copper, 
is  the  most  efficacious,  producing  almost 
instantaneous  vomiting,  without  exciting 
tlie  previous  stage  of  nausea  which  so  fre- 
quently characterises  other  emetics.  On 
the  other  hand,  violent  emetics  are  objected 
to,  because  they  increase  the  irritation  caused 
l>y  the  poison.  With  this  view  of  the  case, 
it  is  recommended  to  excite  vomiting  by 
making  the  patient  drink  large  quantities  of 
warm  water,  milk,  water  containing  sugar 
or  honey,  linseed  tea,  and  other  mucilaginous 
fluids,  the  tliroat  in  the  meantime  being 
tickled  with  the  finger  or  a feather.  Of  tlie 
two  modes  of  treatment,  the  latter  is  un- 
doubtedly the  most  advisable  for  unpro- 
fessional persons  to  pursue.  Or  in  the  ab- 
sence of  ordinary  emetics,  give  a tablespoon- 
ful of  mustard  seed,  or  a dessert  spoonf  ul  of 
powdered  mustard  made  thin  with  warm 
water  and  drank  off  immediately.  When  the 
stomach  has  been  emptied,  honey,  treacle, 
mucilage,  flour  and  water,  the  whites  of  eggs 
and  milk,  must  be  given  in  quantity  and  ti-e- 
quently  repeated,  the  object  being  to  involve 
any  particles  of  arsenic  remaining,  and  to 
protect  the  coat  of  the  stomach  from  the 
further  irritation  of  the  poison.  These  reme- 
dies are  suggested,  supposing  that  a medical 
man  is  momentarily  expected,  and  that  the 
oiicration  produces  the  desireil  elfect.  Hut 
where  medical  aid  is  not  to  be  obtained,  and 


the  sufferer  is  not  relieved  by  tlie  application, 
last-named,  the  sulphate  of  zinc  must  bo 
administered.  Arsenic  produces  its  fatal  ef- 
ects  by  absorption ; and  agreeable  with  this 
principle,  such  liquids  should  be  administered 
as  are  least  liable  to  dissolve  the  poison  iu 
pie  stomach.  Wlien  the  stomacli,  tha'efore, 
is  emptied  of  its  contents  by  vomiting,  lime 
water  should  be  drunk.  After  the  imme- 
diate danger  has  been  overcome,  the  regimen 
of  the  patient  should  be  carefully  attended 
to,  iu  order  to  restore  lum  as  speedily  as 
possible  to  convalescence ; for  tills  pur- 
pose Ills  diet  should  chiefly  consist  of  milk, 
gruel,  cream,  rice,  and  beverages  of  an 
emollient  and  mucilaginous  character.  In 
connection  with  this  subject,  persons  should 
be  cautious  in  their  use  of  many  articles 
which  have  arsenic  in  their  composition; 
thus,  for  instance,  the  envelopes  which  are 
tinted  on  the  inside  are  dangerous,  because 
arsenic  is  mixed  with  the  colouring  matter, 
which  being  frequently  brought  in  contact 
with  the  tongue  is  apt  to  produce  the  worst 
consequences.  Arsenic  is  extensively  used 
in  the  arts  and  for  many  articles  of  do- 
mestic manufacture  besides  givmg  a tone 
to  envelopes ; the  papering  of  our  rooms 
is  so  deeply  impregnated  with  arsenic, 
especially  the  green  colours,  that  crystals 
of  arsenic  may  be  obtained  from  the  air 
of  the  apartment  where  these  arsenical 
papers  are  used.  It  also  enters  largely 
into  the  manufacture  of  candles,  to  purify 
foul  tallow  and  give  the  candle  hardness; 
the  arsenic  consequently  given  off  from  the 
combustion,  and  inhaled  into  the  system 
iu  the  form  of  vapour,  is  often  dangerously 
large.  Again : arsenic  is  employed  to  a 
great  extent  to  colour  children’s  toys  and 
sweetmeats ; and  the  utmost  care  should  be 
employed  in  selecting  all  such  articles  for 
tlie  use  of  children. 

The  principal  medicinal  properties  of  ar- 
senic are  those  of  a tonic  and  febrifuge 
character,  and  its  dose  is  from  1-I6th  to 
l-lOth  of  a grain  taken  three  times  a day. 

ARSON  IS  the  wilfully  and  maliciously 
setting  lire  to  any  church,  chapel,  house, 
warehouse,  office,  barn,  hovel,  or  shed ; any 
stack  of  grain,  hay,  straw,  wood,  turf,  or 
coals,  whether  the  same  shall  then  be  in  the 
possession  of  the  offender,  or  of  any  other 
person,  with  intent  thereby  to  injure  or  de- 
fraud any  person.  It  is  a felony,  and  the 
offender  is  liable  to  be  transported  for  his 
natural  life,  or  for  not  less  than  fifteen  years, 
or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  ex- 
ceeding tliree  years,  with  or  without  hard 
labour,  or  solitary  coiifuiemeut.  If  the 
offender  is  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  in 
addition  to  any  other  sentence,  he  may  be 
publicly  or  privately  whipped,  not  exceeding 
three  times.' 

ARTERIES  are  long,  hollow,  pulsating 
tubes,  consisting  of  three  coats,  muscular, 
fibrous,  and  mucous,  which  like  pipes  from  a 
reservoir,  spring  from  the  heart,  and  convey 
the  blood  from  that  organ  to  the  remotest 
part  of  the  body.  Arteries  are  highly  elastic, 
and  admit  of  considerable  expansion  and  con- 
traction, according  to  the  exigencies  of  cir- 
cumstance and  motion.  The  great  difference 
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between  an  artery  and  a vein  consists  in 
the  former  arisin"  in  large  vessels  from  tlie 
heart,  and  after  dividing  and  subdividing, 
gradually  diininisliing  in  calibre  as  they  re- 
cede froin  it,  till  terminating  in  the  finest 
filaments  on  the  surface  of  the  body.  V cins, 
on  the  contrarj',  commence  in  minute  fibres 
or  capillaries,  and  gradually  enlarge  into 
branches  and  trunks  as  they  converge  to 
the  heart,  into  which  they  all  terminate  by 
two  large  vessels.  The  next  distinguishing 
feature  of  an  artery  is  its  pulsation,  the 
blood  being  propelled  along  its  tube  in  .ierks, 
exactly  synchronous  or  in  rhythm  witli  the 
action  of  the  heait;  this  peculiarity  of  the 
artery  is  perceptible  in  the  smallest  and 
most  removed  ramification,  as  accurately  as 
to  time  as  in  the  great  vessels  in  immediate 
pro.ximity  to  the  heart.  Lastly,  arteries  are 
distinMished  by  the  colour  and  warmth  of 
tlie  blood  they  carry;  arterial  blood  being 
of  a briglit  scarlet,  and  of  a slightly  liigher 
temperature  than  venous  blood,  or  the  blood 
of  veins,  which  is  always  of  a dark  red  or 
purple  colour.  See  Circulation,  Hemor- 
rhage. Pulse,  'Wounds. 

AKTESIAN  WELLS  are  perpendicular 
perforations  tlirough  which  water  rises  from 
various  depths  below  the  surface  of  the 
soil.  Tlie  name  is  derived  from  Artois,  a 
district  in  France.  Artesian  wells  are  most 
available  for  supplying  water  to  houses 
situated  in  low  and  level  districts,  where 
water  cannot  be  obtained  from  springs  or 
wells  of  ordinary  depth.  They  may  also  be 
introduced  into  fisli-ponds,  tbr  the  water 
being  of  a ■'varm  and  equal  temperature, 
obviate  the  effects  produced  by  the  extreme 
variations  of  the  seasons. 

AKlTCIIOIvE,  Culture  of.— Of  this 
plant  tlie  globe  shape  are  considered  most 
serviceable,  and  the  conical  or  French  as 
possessing  more  flavour.  Generally  speaking 
articliokes  are  produced  from  J uly  to  Novem- 
ber, but,  under  peculiarly  favourable  circum- 
stances, they  may  be  produced  a month 
earlier  or  later.  Their  propagation  is  by 
young  shoots  rising  in  the  spring  from  the 
old  plants.  These  offsets  should  be  taken 
from  the  parent  plant  in  March  or  April, 
according  to  tlie  progre.«s  of  the  season,  and 
separated  with  as  much  root  as  possible. 
Holes  fifteen  inches  in  diameter  and  twelve 
inches  deep  should  then  be  dug  and  filled 
with  dung,  and  compost.  Tliese  holes 
should  be  made  in  double  rows  ; each  plant 
four  feet  asunder,  and  each  row  two  feet 
ajiart.  Water  occasionally,  and  hoe  and 
weed  the  ground  between  them.  When  the 
entire  crop  is  taken,  the  plant  should  be  cut 
close  to  the  ground,  so  as  to  allow  more 
room  for  young  shoots.  Ihit  when  it  is 
desired  to  encourage  the  production  of  the 
large  main  lieads,  the  lateral  shoots  arc  sepa- 
rated when  young.  For  winter  dressing  the 
large  leaves  should  bo  removed  in  November, 
the  earth  dug  round,  and  raised  close  about 
each  plant ; and  in  frosty  weather  they 
should  be  covered  wifli  litter  a loot  deep, 
ihesc  plants  require  to  be  well  manured 
every  twelvemonth  .or  two  years  at  the 
lurthest.  Tlicy  thrive  best  in  .a  rich  deep 
soil ; and  a liberal  supply  of  sea-weed 
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mingled  with  the  earth  is  singularly  effi- 
cacious in  promoting  their  growth  and  luxu- 
riance. The  artichoke  plant  continues  pro- 
ductive for  four  or  five  years,  but  at  the  end 
of  that  time  it  begins  to  degenerate,  and 
new'  jilantations  are  required.  Artichoke 
bottoms  may  be  preserved  for  winter  by 
blanching  them  in  water  and  then  drjTng 
them. 

ARTICHOKE,  Uses  and  Properties 
OF. — The  uses  of  the  artichoke  are  for  cook- 
ing purposes,  salad,  and  pickling.  Their 
fiow'ers  also  contain  a coagulating  milk, 
sometimes  used  instead  of  runnet.  'The 
properties  of  the  artichoke  are  a bitter  taste 
and  a diuretic  tendency.  When  cooked  it  is 
agreeable  to  the  taste,  but  not  very  nourish- 
ing; it  is,  however,  easy  of  digestion,  and 
less  ]irod  uctive  of  flatulence  than  many  other 
vegetables. 

ARTICHOKES  ALABARIGOULLE.- 
Cut  several  small  and  tender  artichokes  into 
quarters,  and  throw  them  into  some  water 
slightly  mixed  with  vinegar ; then  melt  some 
butter  in  a stewpan,  and  put  in  the  arti- 
chokes, having  first  drained  them ; fry  them 
till  tliey  are  of  a good  colour,  then  add  some 
shred  parsley  and  green  onions,  salt,  pepper, 
and  a handful  of  bread  crumbs;  moisten 
with  a ladleful  of  stock,  and  let  them  stew 
till  the  liquid  is  quite  thick ; serve  hot. 

ARTICHOKES  ROILED.-Cut  off  the 
ends  of  the  leaves,  the  stalk,  and  the  hard 
leaves  underneath  ; put  them  in  a kettle 
with  boiling  water,  so  as  to  three  parts  cover 
them ; add  salt,  pepper,  a bunch  of  mixed 
herbs,  and  a piece  of  butter.  To  ascertain 
if  done  draw  out  a leaf,  which  if  easily 
delaclied  is  a safe  criterion.  Take  them  out 
of  the  water,  and  put  them  upside  down  to 
drain. 

ARTICHOKES  BROILED.  — Parboil 
them,  remove  the  chokes,  and  in  their  place 
put  a pinch  of  chopped  parsley  and  chives, 
some  bread  raspings,  a teaspooni'ul  of  oil, 
salt,  and  pepper  ; broil  on  a gridiron  and 
SGr\'G  liot 

ARTICHOKES  FRICASSEED.  — Pare 
artichokes,  and  boil  them  in  milk  and  water 
for  twenty  minutes ; liave  ready  a sauce 
made  of  a piece  of  butter  the  size  of  a. 
walnut,  a tablespoonful  of  flour,  and  a half- 
pint of  milk,  seasoned  w'ith  salt,  pepper, 
and  nutmeg ; stew  the  artichokes  in  this  for 
five  minutes,  and  serve  either  plain  or  with 
melted  butter. 

ARTICHOKES  FREED.— Remove  from 
young  artichokes  all  lint  the  tenderest  leaves, 
the  ends  of  which  take  off  Put  into  a large 
disli  six  tablespooni'uls  of  flour,  three  of 
oil,  one  of  vinegar,  two  eggs  beaten,  a wine- 
glassful  of  water,  a little  pepper,  salt,  and 
nutmeg  ; beat  the  whole  into  a batter  w ith- 
a wooden  spoon,  and  dip  in' the  artichokes, 
stir  them  about,  and  detach  those  that  stick 
together.  When  they  arc  of  a brown  colonii 
take  them  and  throw  into  the  fry  a handful 
of  jiarsley,  which  wlien  done  take  out  and 
drain  on  a cloth,  sprinkle  with  salt,  and 
dress  the  artichokes  on  a folded  napkin  set 
round  ivith  the  fried  parsley. 

•ARTICHOKES  JMCKLED.  — Gatho" 
young  artichokes  ns  soon  as  formed,  slightly 
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boil  tliem,  then  remove  them  into  jars,  and 
cover  tliem  with  a cold  brine  of  salt  and 
water ; let  them  lie  in  this  for  a day,  tlien 
draw  off  the  brine,  and  pour  in  hot  vinegar, 
add  ginger,  mace,  ana  nutmeg,  and  tie 
down. 

ARTICHOKES  PRESERVED.— Select 
the  finest  and  cut  oil’  the  ends  of  the  leaves, 
scald  them  long  enough  to  extract  the  liay, 
then  sprinkle  with  salt,  and  let  them  stand ; 
the  following  day  remove  them  into  an 
earthen  pan  with  cold  water  and  salt ; after 
lying  six  hours,  change  the  water,  and  make 
a stronger  pickle  with  three  or  four  handfuls 
of  salt,  and  a quarter  of  a pint  of  vinegar ; 
cover  them  witli  melted  mutton  suet,  and 
keep  them  iu  jars.  Wlieu  requhed  lor  use 
steep  tliem  in  luke-warm  water,  and  after- 
wards boil  them  in  a largequautity  of  water 
to  get  rid  of  the  taste  of  the  pickle. 

ARTICLE,  IN  Grammak,  is  a part  of 
speech  used  before  a noun  to  define  or  limit 
its  application.  Tiiere  are  two  articles,  the 
definite  The  and  the  indefinite  a.  This  last 
becomes  an  when  used  before  a noun  com- 
mencing with  a vowel  or  an  h not  aspirated. 
The  definite  article  The  is  used  when  we 
■nfish  to  point  out  any  particular  person  or 
thing,  as  “The  man  who  called  yesterday 
called  again  to-day.”  The  indefinite  article 
a or  an  is  used  when  we  speak  generally  ol 
any  one  person  or  thing,  as  “ A man  called 
to-day  with  a message;”  or,  “A  walk  by 
the  seaside  is  pleasant.”  The  absence  or 
omission  of  the  articles  a or  The  denotes  the 
plural  number,  as  “ Man  is  mortal  ” — 
meaning  all  men;  birds  fly” — «.e.,  all  birds. 

ARTIST,  in  a limited  sense,  has  reference 
to  a person  who  occupies  himself  iu  drawing 
or  painting.  The  most  profitable  branch  of 
this  xW'ofession  is  portrait  painting,  in  which, 
if  an  artist  once  succeeds  to  establish  a 
reputation,  he  is  furnished  with  a certain 
and  handsome  income.  This  is  frequently 
accomplished  by  the  patronage  of  some 
notability  in  the  first  instance,  whose  por- 
trait having  been  taken  and  extensively 
exhibited  acts  as  an  advertisement  and  re- 
commends the  painter.  Sometimes  also 
a portrait  painter  is  established  by  the 
countenance  and  encouragement  of  a large 
circle  of  friends  and  relations,  through  whom 
lie  is  enabled  to  extend  his  connection  and 
introduce  himself  to  the  ivorld.  Without  the 
probability  of  being  aided  by  one  of  these 
auxiliaries,  it  would  he  hazardous  for  aperson 
to  attempt  portrait  painting  as  a profession 
by  wliich  to  obtain  a subsistence. 

The  education  of  an  artist  consists  in 
placing  the  pupil  with  some  professor  of  the 
art  or  at  a private  school,  the  cqst  of  which 
is  from  £200  to  £,5oa.  To  assist  the  artist  iu 
his  education  there  is  the  School  ol’  Design, 
where  he  may  pursue  his  studies  during 
certain  hours,  and  also  the  Royal  Academy ; 
this  latter  Institution  confers  what  are 
termed  travellingstudentshlps,  by  which  the 
Student  is  enabled  to  reside  on  the  continent 
during  the  space  of  three  years,  having  .£so 
allowed  for  his  journey  and  return,  and  £130 
per  annum  for  Ills  expenditure. 

Draaing  on  Wood  is  a branch  of  the  pic- 
torial art  which,  owing  to  the  large  increase 


of  illustrated  works,  employs  a great  number 
of  persons  at  various  scales  of  remuneration. 
An  artist  having  a good  conception  and 
a ready  hand  may,  when  regularly  em- 
ployed in  this  capacity,  earn  a decent  income. 
It  is  necessary,  however,  to  gain  the  ear  of 
the  publisher  before  this  c.on  be  accom- 
plished, and  the  best  method  for  doing  (his 
is  to  strike  out  some  idea  of  a novel  cha- 
racter, or  to  pourtray  passing  incidents  in 
such  a manner  as  will  oe  likely  to  awaken 
popular  sympathy  and  gain  public  ap  • 
proval. 

The  first  essential  to  an  artist  is  the  pos 
session  of  a natural  gift  or  aptitude  to  per 
ceive  character.  By  character  is  meant  the 
appearance  which  one  object  presents  as 
distinct  from  every  other.  The  ne.xt  is,  the 
power  to  depict  the  same.  This  is  to  be 
gained  by  study  only.  Ruskin's  Elements  of 
Drawing  is  an  excellent  first-book  to  place  in 
the  hands  of  a beginner;  and  Uarding’s 
Lessons  on  Art  is  a very  useful  work  con- 
sidered as  an  introduction  to  landscape 
painting.  For  mechanical  drawing,  R.  Scott 
Burn's  Treatise  is  a good  one  To  an  artist 
who  aims  at  the  highest  results,  a thorough 
kuowledge  of  the  proportions  of  the  human 
figure  is  essential.  This  is  scarcely  to  be 
obtained  without  “ life  studies  ” or  drawing 
from  the  “nude,”  as  practised  at  the  Royal 
Academy.  For  less  exalted  purposes,  a port- 
foho  of  Jnllien's  Eludes  en  deux  crayons  will 
serve.  Books: — Harding's  Elementary  Art; 
Harding’s  Lessons  on  Trees ; Harding's  Lessons  on 
Art;  Harding’s  Guide  and  Companion  to  Lessons 
on  Art;  Front's  Microcosm;  .Bell’s  Anatomy  for 
Artists;  Bell’s  Expression;  Burnet’s  Fracticul 
Treatise  on  Painting ; Burnet’s  Education  of  the 
Eye;  Jameson’s  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art; 
Chevreuilon  Colour;  Barnards  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Landscape  Fainting ; Lavorte’s  Handbook 
to  the  Arts  of  the  Middle  Ages;  lieynolds’s  Dis- 
courses; Siddons’s  Gesture  and  Action ; Howards 
Drawing-book;  R.  Scott  Bum’s  Illustrated  Draw- 
ing-book; R.  S.  Burn’s  Mechanical  and  Geome- 
trical Drawing;  Jullien’s  Eludes;  Bumhett  s 
Practical  Geometru ; Bean's  Drawing  Copies; 
Calvert’s  Drawing-book;  Needham’s  Landscape 
Album;  James’s  Art  Hints. 

ARTS,  SOCIETY  OF.— This  is  an  associa- 
tion established  in  London  which  has  for  its 
object  the  encouragement  of  the  arts,  manu- 
factures, and  commerce  of  this  country,  by 
means  of  exhibitions,  meetings,  and  cor- 
respondence, and  by  adjudging  rewards  lor 
works  of  merit,  inventions,  discoveries,  iiiid 
improvements.  This  object  is  more  pin  - 
ticularly  carried  out  by  committees  aji- 
poiiited  to  consider  the  various  communiai- 
tions  received,  and  to  reconnninid  their 
adoption  or  rejection  by  the  council.  It  will 
be  seen  by  this  that  where  a jierson  has 
made  any  invention,  discovery,  or  improie- 
ments,  in  connection  with  a>'ts>  miiiniuic- 
tures,  or  commerce,  he  can  adopt  no  better 
course  for  testing  its  merits,  and  making  it 
known  among  the  most  influential  classes, 
than  by  putting  himself  iu  communication 

with  the  society  referred  to. 

ART  UNIOA.— A society  for  the  en- 
couragement of  the  line  arts  by  the  purchase 
of  works  of  art  out  ol  a common  fund  raised 
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in  Binall  sliares  or  subscriptions.  The  prin- 
ciple upon  which  the  Art  Union  of  London 
is  conducted  is,  that  every  person  subscribing 
one  guinea  or  more  annually  becomes  en- 
titled to  one  or  more  shares  in  the  advan- 
tages held  out.  A committee  of  manage- 
ment is  appointed  out  of  the  body  of  sub- 
scribers, under  whose  direction  the  funds 
collected  are  expended  on  the  general  behalf. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  year  each  subscriber 
receives  an  engraving,  statuette,  or  some 
other  work  of  art,  as  an  equivalent  for  his 
guinea.  It  will  easily  be  understood  that, 
although  this  engraving  or  work  of  art  could 
not  be  purchased  in  the  ordinary  way  for 
less  than  a guinea,  Uie  large  number  that 
is  produced  in  this  instance  renders  the 
cost  of  each  much  less,  and  consequently 
leaves  a large  profit  on  the  transaction.  The 
sinplus  thus  formed  is  appropriated  to  the 
purchase  of  paintings,  sculptures,  bronzes, 
and  other  works  of  art,  each  of  which  is 
estimated  at  a stated  value ; a public  drawing 
then  takes  place,  in  which  each  member  has 
a chance  of  obtaining  a prize  from  £10  up  to 
£200,  and  which,  if  he  is  fortunate  enough 
to  win,  he  is  allowed  under  certain  re- 
strictions to  select  for  himself. 

ASAFCETIUA.— The  article  sold  in  the 
shops  and  generally  known  under  this  name 
is  a gum  resin,  of  a strong  disagreeable 
odour,  resembling  onions  or  garlic,  ex- 
tremely acrid  in  smeU,  and  remarkably 
volatile ; and  as  its  efficacy  depends  mainly 
on  the  essential  oil  that  gives  it  its  pun- 
ency,  it  requires  to  be  preserved  in  bind- 
ers or  tvell  stoppered  bottles.  Asafoetida 
is  obtained  by  incisions  from  the  full-grown 
roots  of  the  plant  “Ferula  Asafoetida,” 
a shrub  common  in  Syria  and  Arabia,  but 
found  ill  greater  abundance  and  perfection 
in  Persia.  The  roots  of  the  old  plant  are 
selected  as  yielding  the  best  gum,  from 
which  it  e.vudes  in  tears,  or  small  con- 
glomerate masses  of  a red  and  white  or 
whitish  brown  appearance,  that  become 
hard  by  exposure  to  the  sun.  The  leaves 
of  the  young  plant  are  used  by  the  natives 
as  a vegetable,  and  when  cooked  form  a 
kind  of  spinach,  and  the  roots  cleansed 
and  roasted  are  eaten  as  a substitute  for 
the  yam  and  potatoe.  As  a medieme,  the 
pharmacopoeia  hardly  contains  an  article 
of  more  use  and  benefit  than  this  most 
di.sagreeable  but  really  excellent  drug.  As 
an  antispasmodic,  expectorant,  eminena- 
gogue,  anthelmintic,  and  stimulant,  it  is 
eoiually  efficacious  and  certain,  and  especially 
in  the  first-named  class  for  hysteria,  or 
in  cases  of  syncope  or  fainting,  as  well  as 
in  colic  or  pains  the  result  of  flatulence 
and  indigestion,  it  is  a remedial  agent  of 
the  highest  order.  Tliough  kept  in  the 
shops  in  the  form  of  tincture,  emulsion, 
spirit,  and  pills,  it  is  in  the  latter  shape, — 
the  compound  asafoetida  pill, — a combina- 
tion of  myrrh,  galbanum,  aloes,  asafoetida, 
and  ginger,  that  it  is  most  frequently  given. 
One  of  these  pills  may  be  taken  three  times 
a day,  or  two  at  bedtime  and  one  in  the 
morning;  or  a small  piece  of  the  gum  the 
size  of  a pill  made  round  by  the  fingers 
may  be  swallowed  at  any  time,  as  an  ex- 


cellent remedy  for  flatulence  or  indigestion, 
the  result  of  torpidity  of  the  digestive  organ  s. 

ASBESTOS. — A soft  fibrous  mineral,  com- 
posed of  easily  separable  filaments  of  a silky 
lustre.  It  consists  essentially  of  silica,  mag- 
nesia, and  lime.  When  woven  into  cloth,  it 
possesses  the  property  of  resisting  the  ac- 
tion of  fire,  enabling  persons  to  \valk  through 
flames,  or  carry  red-hot  iron  without  being 
burnt  in  the  slightest  degree.  In  the  United 
States  of  America  asbestos  is  sometimes 
used  as  a lampwick. 

ASH.— This  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
and  useful  of  British  trees.  It  is  prolific  in 
ripening  seed,  and  rapid  in  growth,  hence  it 
is  to  be  met  with  in  every  portion  of  Eng- 
land. The  most  favourable  soil  for  the 
growth  of  the  ash  is  a good  strong  loam, 
rather  rich,  and  slightly  moist ; the  moisture, 
however,  must  have  ready  access  away  from 
the  roots,  and  not  suffered  to  stagnate.  The 
ash  is  also  fond  of  shelter,  and  its  most  ad- 
vantageous situation  is  a valley  or  glen,  or 
in  the  midst  of  a plantation.  It  will,  how- 
ever, grow  well  in  other  soils,  excepting  thin 
and  wet  soils,  peaty  earth,  or  gravel.  The 
culture  of  the  ash  requires  that  the  seed 
should  be  gathered  in  autumn,  and  imme- 
diately sown  in  nursery  beds.  Some  of  the 
seeds  may  not  rise  till  the  second  or  third 
year ; but  as  soon  as  the  seedlings  are  five 
or  six  inches  high,  they  should  be  rowed  out 
to  gain  strength,  till  finally  transplanted. 
There  are  several  varieties  or  this  tree ; the 
most  ornamental  of  which  is  the  weeping 
ash,  which  forms  an  arbour  of  itself  when 
grafted  on  a lofty  stem.  It  is  most  useful 
when  the  trunk  attains  a diameter  of  three 
inches,  and  the  underwood  is  fit  to  cut  every 
seven  years,  llie  wood  of  the  ash  combines 
hard  and  elastic  properties,  and  being  held 
in  universal  esteem  is  put  to  a variety  of 
uses : amon"  which  are  spokes  of  wheels, 
poles  and  shafts  for  carriages,  beams  for 
ploughs,  tops  for  kitchen  tables,  milk  pails, 
oars  and  ship  blocks,  handles  for  gardening 
and  agricultural  implements,  hop-poles,  lad- 
ders, and  hoops.  The  bark  is  used  for  tan- 
ning fishermen’s  nets  and  calfskins ; and 
also  for  dyeing  green,  black,  blue,  and  yellow 
colours.  The  leaves  and  shoots  form  a food 
for  cattle,  and  are  also  dishonestly  appro- 

riated  to  the  adulteration  of  tea.  The  ash- 

eys  or  buds  were  formerly  considered  a 
delicacy,  pickled  in  salt  and  vinegar,  and 
served  to  table  for  sauce.  The  sap  is  used  for 
medicinal  purposes.  As  a fuel  it  is  excel- 
lent, burning  when  new  or  green  better  than 
any  other  tree. 

ASHES.— The  remains  of  anything  burnt, 
wliether  of  animal  or  vegetable  origin,  and. 
to  some  extent,  of  mineral  bodies  also.  Coal 
uehet  consist  almost  entirely  of  fhe  various 
earths,  a small  portion  of  charcoal,  and  fhe 
saliiio  matters,  of  which  sulphafe  of  lime 
(gypsum)  and  lime  constitute  uboutafourlh. 
'file  presence  of  these  substances  renders 
coal  ashes  favourable  to  fertilization  ; it  is 
therefore  e.xtensively  used  as  a manure,  and 
as  a top  dressing  for  luccin,  red  clover, 
sainfoin,  and  other  grains,  is  superior  to 
any  other.  As  a inaiiure  for  the  garden, 
they  ■''"'lire  to  be  used  sparingly  andwitii 
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caution,  tlieir  employment  in  too  large 
.juantities  is  detrimental  rather  than  bene- 
ficial. They  are  extensively  used  in  the  for- 
mation of  -walks  for  gardens  and  ornamental 
grounds ; spread  over  the  surface  of  the 
mould  they  prevent  the  depredation  of 
garden  mice;  and  in  the  case  of  early  sorni 
peas,  it  will  be  found  that  where  the  surface 
of  the  ground  is  covered  with  coal  ashes,  the 
peas  will  make  their  appearance  three  or 
four  days  earlier  than  those  to  which  no 
ashes  have  been  applied.  Coal  ashes  are  also 
employed  in  brickmaking,  and  are  also 
turned  to  a variety  of  domestic  uses.  Vege- 
table  ashes  contain  carbonate  and  muriate  of 
potash,  phosphate  of  lime  and  magnesia, 
silica,  and  the  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese. 
These  constituents,  -(vliich  comprise  all  the 
salts  required  for  the  food  of  plants,  render 
vegetable  ashes  invaluable  as  a manure, 
especially  wheir  mixed  with  common  manure, 
the  quality  of  wliich  is  considerably  im- 
prove thereby.  The  quantity  of  ashes  pro- 
duced by  a plant  depends  upon  its  soil,  age, 
and  aspect.  But  all  vegetables  when  green 
will  produce  more  ashes  than  when  pre- 
viously dried.  Potash  and  pearlash  are 
obtained  by  lixiviating  the  ashes  of  wood. 
Animal  ashes,  peat  ashes,  and  mineral  ashes, 
are  also  extensively  used  as  manures. 

ASPARAGUS.— The  soil  best  adapted  for 
this  delicious  and  highly  prized  vegetable  is 
a light  rich  sandy  loam,  well  mixed  with 
rotten  dung  or  seaweed ; the  soil  should  not 
be  less  than  two  and  a half  feet  deep,  and 
before  planting  the  bed  should  be  trenched 
over  to  that  depth,  burying  plenty  of  dung 
at  the  bottom.  The  site  of  the  beds  should 
be  such  as  to  derive  as  much  sun  as  possible 
during  the  whole  of  the  day,  and  neither 
trees  or  shrubs  should  be  near.  To  rake 
plants  from  seed,  they  may  be  sown  from  the 
end  of  February  to  the  bemnning  of  April, 
the  first  or  second  week  in  March  being  the 
usual  time.  The  seed  should  be  inserted  with 
a dibble  six  inches  apart,  and  an  inch  below 
the  surface;  if  the  weather  be  dry,  they 
should  be  watered  frequently,  but  moderatelv. 
AVhen  the  plants  begin  to  appear,  which  will 
be  in  three  or  four  weeks  from  the  time  of 
sowing,  the  beds  should  be  carefully  weeded. 
If  two  plants  arise  from  the  same  hole,  the 
weaker  of  the  two  should  be  removed. 
Sometimes  asparagus  is  suffered  to  remain 
in  the  bed  where  it  has  been  sown,  and  at 
Viher  times  it  is  transplanted.  This  operation 
/s  portormed  about  the  end  of  !March  in  a 
variety  of  ways ; but  the  following  is  one  of 
Jie  most  approved  methods  : — Dig  the  space 
lequired  to  the  depth  of  live  feet ; sift  the 
mould  that  is  taken  from  it,  and  reject  all 
stones,  both  large  and  small ; put  aside  the 
fine.st  portion  of  the  mould  for  dressing  the 
bed.  'I'hen  lay  in  the  materials  of  the  bed  in 
the  following  order : dunghill  manure,  eight 
inches  ; t urf,  six  inches ; manure,  six  inches  ; 
sifted  earth,  six  Inches;  turf,  eight  inche.s ; 
dung,  si.x  inches  ; finest  mould,  eight  inches, 
which  well  Incorporate  with,  the  preceding 
layer  of  dung.  Divide  the  whole  space  into 
beds  five  feet  wide,  bypaths  conslriicled  of 
turf  two  feet  in  breadth  and  one  inch  in 
lhickiR<.i.  The  beds  being  th\is  prepared. 


remove  the  plants  carefully  from  the  seed 
bed,  with  a narrow  elongated  dungfork, 
taking  the  greatest  care  not  to  injure  the 
roots ; the  plants  must  then  be  laid  evenly 
together,  to  prevent  the  roots  becoming  en- 
tangled; this  process  should  be  performed 
expeditiously,  as  the  plants  suffer  from  pro- 
tracted exposure  to  the  air.  In  planting 
them,  the  bud  or  top  of  the  shoot  must  lx* 
placed  to  the  depth  of  an  inch  and  a half  iu 
the  grouud,  and  at  the  same  time  the  roots 
must  be  spread  out  as  widely  as  possible, 
somewhat  in  the  shape  of  an  open  umbrella. 
As  each  plant  is  put  in  the  ground,  a small 
piece  of  stick  must  be  placed  near  to  mark 
the  spot.  As  soon  as  the  earth  is  settled  and 
dry,  a spadeful  of  fine  sand  should  be  heaped 
on  each  plant  in  the  form  of  a molehill.  The 
plants  ought  to  be  two  years  old  when  they 
are  transplanted;  they  will  even  take  at 
three,  but  at  four  they  are  apt  to  fail.  After 
the  plants  have  been  transplanted  three 
years,  they  will  be  fit  to  cut  for  use.  Cut  off 
the  buds  \vitliin  the  ground  with  a narrow 
sharp  pointed  knife,  or  small  saw,  thrusting 
it  down  straight  close  to  each  shoot,  sepa- 
rately ; cut  it  off  slantingly  and  with  care 
not  to  wound  the  younger  buds  shooting 
below.  Cutting  should  be  discontinued  about 
the  first  week  m June,  the  common  practice 
being  to  let  asparagus  grow  when  green 
peas  come  in.  Towards  the  end  of  October 
or  beginning  of  November,  the  stalks  wliich 
have  run  up  to  seed  having  done  growing,  or 
begun  to  decay,  cut  them  down  close,  and 
cany  them  away ; then  hoe  off  all  the  weeds 
from  the  beds,  and  lay  on  a coating  of  good 
dung,  and  thus  let  it  remain  till  spring. 
About  the  end  of  March,  or  the  beginning  of 
April,  before  the  buds  begin  to  advance 
below,  loosen  the  surface  of  the  beds  with  a 
three-pronged  fork,  and  turn  up  the  top 
earth  carefully  without  injuring  the  roots  ; 
this  process,  by  admitting  air,  moisture,  and 
sunshine,  enables  the  shoots  to  rise  in  free 
growth.  Forcing  asparagus  takes  place  in 
the  beds  themselves,  without  disturbing  the 
roots  ; the  trenches  are  filled  with  hot  dung, 
and  the  beds  are  covered  with  the  same 
material  about  six  inches  deep;  by  thc.se 
means  the  plants  will  be  fit  to  cut  early  in 
the  spring,  but  at  the  same  time  the  tender- 
ness and  flavour  suffer  in  proportion.  ‘When 
it  is  desired  to  have  exceedingly  large  heads 
of  forced  asparagus,  pieces  of  bamboo,  or  any 
other  hollow  tubes,  should  be  put  over  the 
shoots  when  they  first  make  their  appear- 
ance, they  will  thus  acquire  a length  of  as 
much  as  eighteen  inches.  As  the  successful 
culture  of  asparagus  mainly  depends  on  the 
preparations  that  are  made  for  it,  it  would 
lie  as  well  lor  an  inexperienced  person  to 
have  in  the  first  instance  the  assistance  of  a 
practical  gardener. 

ASTARAGUS  A LA  FRANCATS.— Boil 
asparagus,  and  cl)op  the  heads  and  tender 
part  of  the  stalk,  together  with  a boiled 
onion,  into  small  pieces ; add  a little  salt  and 
peiipcr,  and  the  beaten  yolk  of  an  ep^ ; be.at 
It  up.  Serve  it  on  sippets  of  toasted  bread, 
and  pour  over  it  a little  melted  butter. 

ASTARAGUS  A LA  BAR.MKSAN. -- 
Boil  asparagus  tops  in  water  Mith^a  little 
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salt;  spread  on  some  grated  cheese,  with 
hutter;  place  on  tliis  a layer  of  asparagus, 
then  cheese  and  butter,  and  so  on,  alternately, 
finishing  with  the  cheese  and  butter ; brown 
in  a Dutch  oven. 

ASPAltAGUS  AS  PEAS.  — Wlien  the 
asparagus  are  youn sand  green,  cut  the  heads 
ofl  in  pieces  of  equal  size,  about  the  third  of 
an  inch  in  length  ; wash  them  well,  and  put 
them  into  boiling  water  with  the  customary 
quantities  of  salt,  and  a very  small  portion 
of  carbonate  of  soda : let  them  boil  for  ten 
minutes,  drain  them  thoroughly,  and  lay 
them  on  a clean  napkin;  wipe  them  gently 
until  they  are  quite  di-y,  and  then  put 
them  into  a stew  pan  with  a good  slice  of 
butter,  which  should  be  dissolved  just  im- 
mediately before  the  asparagus  is  put  hi. 
Stew  them  in  this  over  a brisk  fire  for  ten 
minutes,  shaking  them  well ; dredge  in  a 
teaspoonful  of  flour,  and  halt  that  quantity 
of  sugar;  then  pour  in  boiling  water  to  cover 
the  asparagus,  and  boil  it  rapidly  until  nearly 
all  the  Uquid  is  absorbed  ; stir  in  the  beaten 
yolks  of  two  eggs,  heap  the  aspai-agus  high 
on  a di.sh,  and  serve  hot. 

ASPARAGUS,  Boiled. — Scrape  the 
stalks  quite  clean,  and  then  let  them  soak  in 
salt  and  water  for  an  hour.  Cut  them  of  an 
equal  length,  and  tie  them  up  m small 
bundles  with  tape ; boil  them  gently  in  three 
ditferent  waters  till  the  stalks  are  tender, 
which  will  be  in  about  half  an  hour.  Dip  a 
delicate  toast,  about  half  an  inch  tliiclL  with 
the  crust  cut  off,  into  the  asparagus  liquor ; 
untie  the  bundles ; lay  the  asparagus  upon 
the  toast,  and  serve  with  melted  butter  in  a 
sauce  boat. 

ASPARAGUS  TN  CREAJL— Boil  aspara- 
gus as  usual ; parboil  half  a pint  of  cream 
with  a little  butter,  stir  till  the  butter  is 
melted,  season  with  pepper  and  salt,  and 
pour  it  over  the  asparagus. 

ASPARAGUS  PICKLED.  — Select  the 
largest  asparagus,  and  after  cutting  and 
washing  the  heads,  immerse  them  in  water, 
and  let  them  lie  for  three  hours.  Scald  them 
in  boiling  salt  and  water,  drain  them  quite 
dry,  and  lay  them  on  a napkin  to  cool. 
Jlake  a pickle  of  vinegar  and  salt,  according 
to  the  quantity  of  the  asparagus.  To  a gallon 
of  pickle  put  two  nutmegs,  and  a quarter  of 
an  ounce  each  of  mace  and  white  pepper, 
whole;  put  the  asparagus  into  a jar,  pour 
the  pickle  hot,  but  not  boiling,  over  then*, 
cover  the  jar  with  a thick  cloth  and  let  it 
stand  for  a week ; then  boil  the  pickle  a 
second  time,  and  when  it  has  stood  another 
w«k  in  the  same  manner  boil  a third  time ; 
let  It  stand  till  quite  cold,  and  then  cover  the 
jar  close. 

A S I'AR AGUS  PRESERVED.— Aspara- 
fiu.s  niay  be  preserved  for  a day  or  two  by 
■ceeping  the  stalks  immersed  in  cold  water 
w inch  deep ; and  for  a week  or  so  they  may 
w kept  by  burying  in  fine  sand,  damped.. 
10  preserve  green  for  winter  use,  take  away 
Liie  white  part,  and  boil  the  remaining 
portions  for  three  minutes  with  salt  and 
nittcr;  then  fake  them  out.  and  put  fhem 
'flicn  drain  tho- 
roughly, and  put  them  by  in  jars  or  other 
ves-seis.  with  a sprinkling  ot  salt,  a few 


cloves,  a lemon  cut  in  slices,  and  vinegar 
and  water  in  equal  proportions ; cover  with 
butter  that  has  been  iireviously  melted  to 
the  thickness  of  a pennypiece,  and  store  in  a 
moderately  cold  place. 

ASPARAGUS,  Properties  and  Uses 
OF. — ^Asparagus  is  accounted  one  of  the  most 
wholesome  and  nutritious  of  our  culinary 
vegetables ; it  is  both  a diuretic  and  a seda- 
tive, and  is  recommended  in  cases  of  dropsy, 
stone,  and  affections  of  the  chest  and  lungs. 
For  the  latter  complaint  especially  the  fol- 
lowing extract  will  be  found  serviceable : — 
Boil  the  asparagus  in  w'aterfor  several  hours, 
then  strain,  and  evaporate  the  liquor  gra- 
dually over  a very  slow  fire  until  it  becomes 
e.xceedingly  thick ; then  add  a wineglassful 
of  brandy  to  each  pint,  and  put  by  in  Dottles. 
Take  a tablespoonful  night  and  morning  ii\ 
warm  milk. 

ASPARAGUS  SALAD.— Boil  the  heads 
of  large  asparagus,  previously  scraped,  till 
nearly  done;  strain  and  put  them  into  cold 
water  for  five  minutes,  and  drain  them  dry , 
afterwards  lay  them  in  rows  on  a dish ; 
mix  with  dressing  as  other  salads. 

ASPARAGUS  SOUP.— Cut  the  greenest 
half  of  the  asparagus  into  pieces  about  an 
inch  long ; reduce  the  remaining  portion  to 
a pulp,  and  boil  in  water  till  quite  done; 
boil  the  pieces  separately,  strain  the  soup 
made  from  the  pulp,  add  the  pieces,  and 
serve  hot  with  sippets  of  toast. 

ASPAILVGUS  WITH  EGG.— Beat  up 
two  or  three  eggs,  and  season  with  pepper 
and  salt ; boil  asparagus  as  usual,  cut  them 
Into  small  pieces  of  the  size  of  peas,  and  stir 
them  thoroughly  into  the  eggs ; melt  two 
ounces  of  butter  in  a stewpan,  and  pouring 
in  themixture  stir  it  tiU  it  thickens,  and  serve 
not  on  toast. 

ASPECT. — Previously  to  a house  being 
built  or  occupied,  its  position  in  relation  to 
air,  light,  &c.,  is  a consideration  of  the 
highest  importance,  both  as  regards  health 
and  general  comfort.  A southern  aspect  has 
the  advantage  of  the  sun’s  rays  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  day ; a nortliern  aspect 
on  the  contrary  never  has  full  sunshine.  An 
aspect  to  the  east  has  the  sun  only  in  the 
morning;  an  aspect  to  the  west,  the  sun 
only  in  the  evening.  The  most  preferable 
aspect  of  any  however  is  south-east;  not 
only  because  it  affords  a due  amount  of  both 
warmth  and  light,  but  because  in  most  parts 
of  Great  Britain  the  wind  blows  less  frequent 
from  that  quarter  than  from  any  other  ; and 
when  it  does  blow  it  is  always  wai-ni.  This 
aspect  is  beneficial  also  to  the  grounds  ai^ 
garden  attached  to  a house;  the  former 
drying  sooner  after  rain,  and  tlie  latter  pro- 
ducing earlier  and  finer  crops  ot  vegetables,^ 
fruits,  and  flowers.  The  consideration  of 
inspect  is  not  confined  to  the  house  itself,  but 
also  extends  to  the  apartments  oJ'  a house ; 
of  these  the  most  important  in  connection 
with  this  subject  are  the  sleepiug-room.s, 
the  children’s  nursery,  and  tlie  chambers  of 
the  sick.  A lUeping-room  should  have  an 
eastern  aspect,  because  it  then  receives  the 
first  rays  of  the  sun,  and  has  time  to  become 
cool  again  before  the  hour  of  retiring  to  rest. 
Children’s  nurseries  should  have  a south- 
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eastern  aspect,  because  it  has  the  advantage 
of  receiving  the  morning  rays  of  the  sun, 
without  tlie  drawback  of  tlie  sultriness  of 
an  afternoon.  Sick  chambers  should  have  a 
northern  aspect,  because  the  heat  of  the 
mid-day  and  afternoon  sun  is  avoided,  and 
the  degree  of  air  and  light  may  be  regulated, 
which  cannot  be  done  if  the  windows  face 
any  other  quarter.  The  aspect  of  the  re- 
maining apartments  of  a honse  is  a matter 
of  minor  importance. 

ASPHALTE.— This  is  a matenal  recently 
introduced  into  building,  and  which  has 
many  valuable  properties.  It  is  a compound 
of  carbonate  of  lime  and  mineral  pitch,  and 
is  found  in  a natural  state  in  the  south  ot 
France.  The  chief  properties  of  asphalte  are, 
that  it  is  impervious  to  both  sun  and  rain, 
repels  vermin,  is  slightly  elastic,  and  pos- 
sesses an  equable  temperature.  These  pro- 
perties, independently  of  their  several 
advantages,  are  generally  conducive  to  dura- 
bility, and  consequently  render  asphalte  a 
desirable  material  for  many  uses  in  domestic 
and  rural  economy.  Among  these  are  as 
floorings  for  stables,  barns,  and  other  out- 
buildings ; foot-pavements  for  gardens, 
yards,  and  terraces ; covering  for  flat  roofs, 
and  lining  of  water-cisterns.  Asphalte  may 
be  formed  artiflcially  in  England,  equally  as 
good  and  cheap  as  that  which  comes  from 
France.  The  following  is  the  recipe : eighteen 
parts  of  mineral  pitch,  and  eighteen  of  resin  ; 
put  into  an  iron  pot,  and  boiled  for  a short 
time ; after  which  add  sixty  parts  of  sand, 
thirty  of  small  gravel,  and  six  of  slacked 
lime.  The  foundation  must  then  be  ren- 
dered dry,  and  brought  to  a level  with  gravel 
or  small  stones  ; then  take  the  mixture  out 
of  thelpot  with  a shovel,  and  spread  it  eveutly 
in  a boiling  state  over  the  prepared  surface ; 
the  depth  required  is,  two  inches  f or  or- 
dinary pavement,  and  three  for  floors  and 
flat  rooik 

ASPHYXIA  is  that  condition  of  the  body 
most  nearly  allied  to  death,  in  which  the 
vital  principle  may  be  said  to  be  in  abeyance, 
but  not  extinct ; where  the  heart  and  lungs 
have  ceased  to  act,  and  the  body  without 
pulsation  or  feeling  presents  the  appearance 
of  an  inert  mass.  Wliatever  interrupts  the 
respiration  and  arrests  the  action  of  the 
heart,  throws  the  body  into  that  state  which 
is  known  ns  suspended  animation  or  as- 
phyxia. In  this  manner  drowning,  hanging, 
and  the  inspiration  of  mephitic  air  or  nox- 
ious gases,  if  continued  only  for  a very 
brief  time,  produces  a simulation  of  death, 
which,  if  carried  out  a little  longer,  would 
eventuate  in  perfect  dissolution.  The  dif- 
ference between  syncope  or  fainting  and 
asphyxia  consists  in  this : that  in  syncope 
the  re.“piration  and  the  circulation  are  only 
im peJed.  i n the  latter  they  are  suspended.  The 
samecharacterlstics  ofinsensibility,  paleness 
of  countenance,  and  cold  extremities,  be- 
long alike  to  each,  llesidcs  the  above  causes 
of  suspended  animation  there  is  another 
peculiarly  fatal  to  life,  and  arises  from  pro- 
tracted labour,  causing  a child  previously 
•ilive  seemingly  to  die  in  the  birth,  and 
to  be  brought  into  the  world  still  born, 
'Dit  Treatnent  ol  asphyxia  is  nearly  the 


same  from  whatever  cause  it  results.  The 
usual  mode  of  procedure  is  to  open  the  e.x- 
teriial  jugular  vein,  and  relieve  the  head 
by  a copious  bleeding,  to  inflate  the  lungs 
by  artificial  respiration,  dash  cold  water 
on  the  face,  stimulate  the  nostrils  with 
burnt  feathers  and  ammonia,  and  apply 
lieated  bricks  to  the  feet  and  spine.  For 
the  asphyxia  of  infants,  it  is  necessary, 
before  cutting  off  the  connection  between 
mother  and  child  by  tying  the  umbilical 
cord,  to  place  the  intant  in  a basin  of  hot 
water,  or  at  a temperature  of  80  degrees . 
cleanse  the  nostrils  and  mouth  of  all  mucus 
and  inflate  tlie  lungs  by  means  of  a pair 
of  bellows ; at  the  same  time  friction  mus*'- 
be  employ^  rapidly  along  the  spine  by  tlw 
fingers  or  hand  of  the  operator.  Should 
these  means  fail,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
change  the  hot  for  cold  water,  repeating 
the  same  operations.  When  the  cord  has 
been  tied  remove  the  child  from  the  basin, 
rub  the  chest  and  spine  with  brandy,  wrap 
the  body  in  flannel,  and  lay  it  on  its  back 
on  hot  bricks,  or  across  a heated  warming 
pan,  till  some  convulsive  twitchings  of  the 
face  give  evidence  of  restored  vitality.  A 
few  drops  of  brandy  and  water  may  be 
administered  to  promote  reaction,  and  the 
child  kept  warm  till  its  loud  cries  give  con- 
firmation of  its  safety. — See  Drownisg, 
Hanging,  &c. 

ASPIRATE,  the  peculiar  expression  or 
emphasis  given  to  certain  letters  of  the 
English  language,  chiefly  to  the  letter  11. 
This  emphasis  is  produced  by  the  mouth  or 
lips  in  the  same  way  as  breath  is  expired  or 
driven  out  after  its  inspiration  or  reception 
into  the  body. 

The  H,  aspirated,  is  found  at  the  corn- 
mencemeut  of  a great  number  of  words  ; iu 
fact,  the  number  of  instances  when  in 
such  a situation  it  is  not  aspirated  are 
very  few,  amounting  in  all  to  not  more 
than  ten  or  twelve.  The  following  list 
may  be  said  to  comprehend  the  whole: — 
Heir,  herb,  honestly,  honour,  hospital,  host- 
ler, hour,  humble,  humility,  humour.  Even 
in  someol  these  the  use  of  the  aspirate  lyould 
not  be  oftensive.  The  real  dilliculty  lies  in 
the  avoidanee  of  an  aspiration  before  words 
which  begin  simply  with  vowels,  as  Aounce 
for  ounce,  hegs  for  egg,  &c.  The  effect  cun 
only  be  avoided  by  a careful  attention  to 
the  spelling  of  words,  and  to  the  con- 
versation of  good  and  correct  speakers. 
It  is,  however,  frequently  the  case  that  an 
educated  person  finds  himself  aspirating  the 
vowels.  This  would  probably  arise  from  a 
hurried  mode  of  utterance  when  the  speaker 
was  carried  away  with  his  subject,  and  did 
not  give  himself  time  to  articulate  correctly. 
The  best  remedy  iu  that  case  would  be  iu 
the  adoption  of  a more  deliberate  style.  To 
avoid  putting  an  H before  words  beginning 
with  a vowel  a very  good  plan  to  adopt  is. 
to  join  the  final  consonant  ot  the  previous 
word  to  the  commencing  vowel,  thus : lor 
instance,  supposing  a person  was  in  the 
habit  oi'  saying  “a  boiled  hegg,’  let  hini 
pronounce  the  sentence,  “a  boile-degg. 
That,  strictly  speaking,  would  not  be  the 
true  pronunciation,  but  it  wool  1 be  an  ap 
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proximatlon  to  it,  and  tlie  ear  would  be  less 
otFeuded  by  such  a sound  than  by  the  aspira- 
tion given  to  the  vowel  e.  The  omission 
of  the  aspirate  in  cases  where  it  ought  to  be 
used,  is  not  less  an  offence  against  euphony 
aud  grammar : for  a speaker  to  say, 

‘ £ laughs  at  scars  who  never  felt  a wound,” 
is  equally  as  faulty  as  for  a vocalist  to  smg, 
“^aU  is  lost  now.” 

There  are  cases  where  the  aspirate  has  to  be 
used  in  a medium  degree.  In  such  words  as 
when,  where,  what,  and  why,  the  h should  be 
heard,  or,  if  the  expression  may  be  allowed, 
felt  to  be  present.  It  is  related  of  the  great 
actor  Edmund  Kean,  that  to  correct  any 
tendency  to  drop  the  h in  these  words,  he 
used  to  exercise  Limself  in  their  repetition 
by  adopting  an  exaggerated  pronunciation 
in  the  opposite  direction,  uttering  them  as 
If  spelt,  "oo-when,"  “ oo-why,"  oo-where." 
Another  defect  in  the  use  of  the  asjdrate 
sometimes  arises  from  a too  great  anxiety  to 
be  correct.  This  causes  a speaker  to  lay  so 
much  stress  upon  his  H’s  that  they  appear  to 
stand  out  in  relief  from  the  other  and  smooth 
portions  of  his  discourse.  The  only  genuine 
remedy,  however,  for  the  omission  or  mis- 
application of  the  aspirate  is  that  already 
pointed  out,  namely,  careful  reading,  and  a 
close  observation  of  the  most  cultivated 
speakers.  Read  “ H ? or  no  H ?”  in  Enquire 
Within. 

A.Sb. — ^Tliis  well-knoivn  and  valuable  spe- 
cies of  horse  is  a descendant  of  the  Onager, 
or  wild  ass,  inhabiting  the  mountainous 
deserts  of  Tartary,  &c.  The  real  merits 
of  this  animal  are  but  little  known  hi  Eng- 
land ; the  neglect  and  ill-treatment  which  it 
universally  receives,  have  debased  and  de- 
graded its  nature,  until  we  have  become  ac- 
customed to  regard  it  proverbially  as  a stupid 
and  almost  worthless  animal.  Butfon  attri- 
butes this  to  the  fact,  that  the  horse  as  a 


beast  of  burthen  monopolizes  all  our  care 
ftnd  solicitude,  he  heing  tended  with  an 
amount  of  care  almost  equal  to  thgt  assigned 
> to  a human  being.  But  if  the  ass  were  to 
receive  only  a portion  of  the  same  consider- 
ate and  tender  treatment,  there  cannot  be 
a doubt  but  that  the  advantage  and  profit 
derived  would  be  equal  to,  if  not  irreater 
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than,  that  which  is  repaid  by  the  more  fa- 
voured animal.  The  best  proof  of  this  asser- 
tion is,  that  in  Spain,  Arabia,  Egypt,  and 
other  countries  where  the  ass  receives  care- 
fiii  attention,  his  appearance  and  capacities 
are  so  superior,  as  aimost  to  engender  the 
belief  that  he  belongs  to  a totally  distinct 
species  from  that  of  our  ragged-looking  and 
stunted  drudges.  The  accompanying  en- 
gravings will  illustrate  more'ciearly,  the  ap- 
pearance this  animal  presents  under  these 
diU'ereut  modes  of  treatment. 


Tlie  nature  of  the  ass  is  robust  and 
hardy;  he  is  capable  of  long-sustained  ef- 
forts, and  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  hilly  and 
mountainous  districts.  I'he  most  general 
colour  of  the  ass  is  a mouse- coloured  gray, 
with  a black  or  blackish  stripe  extending 
along  the  spine  to  the  tail,  and  crossed  by 
a similar  stripe  over  the  fore-shoulders.  In 
proportion  as  the  colour  of  the  ass  merges 
into  reddish-brown,  or  bay,  it  is  considered 
as  an  indication  of  a bad  disposition  and  an 
inferior  capacity.  The  ass  is  much  healthier 
than  the  horse.  He  requires  but  iittle  sleep, 
and  only  lies  down  when  extremely  tired, 
eats  sparingly,  and  is  content  with  the 
coarsest,  food  : is  patient  and  sure-footed ; 
and  above  all,  evinces,  the  strongest  attach- 
ment towards  his  owner. 

An  ass  «au  be  purchased  for  about  one 
thirtieth  the  price  of  a horse,  and  may  be 
kept  in  first-rate  health  and  condition  fc 
less  than  quarter  the  expense  attending  tlu 
keep  of  that  animal.  A good  draught  horse 
cannot  be  purchased  much  under  .£30.  A 
capital  ass,  in  the  prime,  of  his  age  can 
be  purchased  for  £i.  A good  draught 
horse,  in  full  work,  will  cost  his  owner 
upwards  of  .£20  per  annum;  but  the  ex- 
pense of  keeping  an  ass  is  not  as  many 
shillings;  for  so  long  as  there  is  a hedgerow 
overgrown  with  briars  aud  thistles,  or  a 
piece  of  waste  land  furnishing  a few 
tufts  -of  rank  and'  bitter  grass,  the  ass 
will  live  contentedly  and  work  on,  aud  cost 
little. 

ASSAULT. — An  attempt,  with  force  or 
violence,  to  do  a corporal  injury  to  another, 
as  by  holding  up  the  fist  in  a menacing  man- 
ner ; striking  at  another  with  a cane  or 
stick,  though  the  party  striking  misses  his 
aim;  drawing  a sword  or  bayonet;  throw- 
ing'a bottle  or  glass  with  intent  to  wound 
or  sti'ike;  presenting  a gun  at  a iierson  who 
is  within  tlHt  distance  to  which  tlie  gun  wiU 
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carry ; pointing  a pitchfork  at  a person  wlio 
is  witliiu  reach;  riding  after  a man  and 
threatening  to  liorsewliip  him,  so  as  to  com- 
pel him  to  run  into  a place  of  slielter  ; or  by 
any  otlier  similar  act  to  denote  at  the  time 
an  intention,  coupled  with  a present  ability, 
of  using  actual  violence  against  the  person 
of  anotlier. — See  Battery. 

ASSAY.— Tlie  process  of  trying  or  ana- 
lysing metals,  by  which  their  composition 
and  consequent  value  are  determined.  This 
operation  is  of  the  utmost  importance  on 
account  of  tlie  fabrications  to  which  plate 
and  trinkets  are  subjected  by  unscrupulous 
manufacturers.  The  process  requires  con- 
siderable practical  skill  in  its  performance, 
and  cannot  be  undertaken  successfully  by 
any  person  unacquainted  ivith  the  art.  It 
is,  therefore,  practised  as  a profession  by 
itself,  there  being  in  London  and  other  large 
cities  persons  termed  assayers,  who  under- 
take to  test  any  metals  submitted  to  them, 
and  to  render  a laithfui  account  of  the  result 
of  their  operations. 

ASSEMBLY,  Unlawtul.— When  three 
persons  or  more  shall  assemble  themselves 
together,  with  an  Intent  mutually  to  assist 
one  another,  against  any  who  shall  oppose 
them,  in  the  execution  of  some  enterprise  of 
a private  nature,  with  force  or  violence, 
against  the  peace,  or  to  the  manifest  terror 
of  the  people,  whetlier  the  act  intended 
were  of  itself  lawful  or  unlawful ; and  if 
they  only  meet  for  such  a purpose  or  intent, 
though  they  shall  after  d epart  of  their  own  ac- 
cord without  doing  anything,  this  is  an  un- 
lawful assembly.  If  after  tins  first  meeting 
they  shall  move  forw'ard  towards  the  execu- 
tion of  any  such  act,  wdiether  they  put  their 
intended  purpose  into  execution  or  not,  this 
is  a rout ; and  if  they  execute  such  a thing 
in  deed,  then  it  is  a riot. 

ASSES’  MILK,from  the  close  resemblance 
It  bears  to  the  milk  of  the  human  female,  lias 
long  been  celebrated  for  its  sanative  and  nu- 
tritious qualities.  Asses’  milk  is  particularly 
beneficial  in  cases  of  derangement  of  the 
digestive  organs  and  assimilative  functions, 
because  it  is  at  once  nutritious,  and  unpro- 
ductive of  irritation  while  digesting.  Cou- 
suniiitive  patients,  especially,  derive  the 
greatest  benefit  from  this  source,  for  fni- 
quently  when  all  other  remedies  have  failed, 
asses"  milk  alone  luis  been  the  means  of  spur- 
iui?  and  prolonging  life.  ]n  order  that  the 
remedial  properties  of  f he  milk  iiiay  not  be 
priyudiced.  care  sliould  betaken  that  the  ani- 
mal furnishing  the  supply  should  have  foaled 
but  a short  time  previously,  and  also  that 
the  quality  of  her  food  is  good,  and  her 
stabling  comfortable.  In  order  that  the 
warmth  of  the  milk  may  be  retained,  it 
should  he  drawn  into  a vessel  that  has  been 
pievlously  heated  by  means  of  hot  water. 
It  should  also  be  observed  tliat  the  fixed  air 
which  the  milk  contains  is  apt  to  occasion 
pains  in  the  stomach ; to  obviate  whicli  a tea- 
s^pooiiful  of  rum  may  be  taken  with  the 
milk,  but  should  only  be  put  m just  imme- 
diately before  it  is  drunk. 

ASSES’  MILK,  Aktificiae.  — Mix  a 
quart  of  water  with  a quai-t  of  new  milk, 
an  ounce  of  wliite  sugar-candy,  had  an 


ounce  of  eringo  root,  and  half  an  ounce 
of  conserve  of  roses ; boil  till  the  quantity 
be  half  wasted.  This  mixture  is  w'holesome 
only  so  long  as  it  remains  sw'eet. 

ASSE  I'S  comprise  the  estate  or  property  of 
a deceased  debtor,  whether  in  the  hands  of 
his  exeeutor  or  administrator,  or  in  the 
liands  of  others,  that  can  be  got  in,  liable 
to  the  payment  of  his  debts.  Ihus  all  out- 
standing debts  mentioned  in  the  inven- 
tory exhibited  by  an  executor  in  the  Court 
of  Brobate  are  assets  in  his  hands,  for  which 
reason,  an  executor  in  such  inventory  ought 
to  set  forth  which  debts  are  sperate,  and 
which  desperate.  Executors  or  adminis- 
trators should  never  attempt  to  administer 
a possibly  insolvent  estate  wdthout  the  advice 
of  a solicitor,  for  by  an  admission  of  assets 
an  executor  may  render  himself  personally 
liable  to  pay  legacies,  and  will  certainly  be 
held  personally  liable  (to  the  extent  of  the 
assets  received)  for  the  payment  of  debts, 
thougli  he  had  no  notice  of  them  at  the  time 
of  distribution.  By  an  Act  of  Parliament 
passed  in  the  4th  year  of  the  reign  of  William 
the  Fourth,  the  freehold  and  copyhold  estates 
of  a deceased  person  were  made  assets  for 
payment  of  his  simple  contract  debts.  The 
word  assets,  is  sometimes  used  as  a designa- 
tion of  the  estate  and  effects  of  a bankrupt 
or  insolvent. 

ASSIGNEE.— A person  deputed  by  the 
act  of  a party,  or  the  operation  of  law,  to  do 
any  act  or  enjoy  auy  benefit  on  liis  own 
account.  A purchaser  of  a lease  is  an  assignee 
by  deed  or  act  of  the  party.  An  executor  is  an 
assignee  by  operation  of  law  to  his  testator. 

ASSIGNEE,  OF  A Bankrupt.— An  officer 
appointed  to  administer  abankrupt’s  estate, 
such  as  getting  in  }he  debts,  realizing  the 
etfects,  and  distributing  the  proceeds  among 
the  creditors.  There  are  two  kinds  of  assig- 
nees, each  having  distinct  and  separate  func- 
tions, and  yet  acting  in  co-operation  with  a 
view  to  the  same  end.  The  Official  Assignee  is 
an  officer  appointed  by  the  Court  of  Bank- 
ruptcy, under  whose  direction  and  controul 
the  statement  of  the  bankrupt's  affairs  is 
made  out.  With  the  officiul  assignee  are 
lodged  the  books  and  accounts  of  the 
bankruiit,  and  at  his  office  the  bank- 
rupt is  bound  to  attend  from  time  to  time, 
in  order  to  assist  in  making  out  the  ac- 
counts, or  to  give  any  explanation  that  may 
be  required  of  him.  It  is  the  official 
assignee’s  duty  from  time  to  lime  to  report 
in  writing,  the  state  of  the  bankrupt’s 
books,  and  of  his  personal  conduct  since  his 
bankruptcy  to  the  Commissioner,  whose  de- 
cision as  to  tlie  class  of  certificate  to  be 
granted  to  fhebaukniptis  materially  guided 
by  the  favourable  or  adverse  statements 
contalneil  in  such  reports.  The  advice  of 
tlie  official  assignee  should  be  frequently 
asked  by  the  bankrupt,  and  his  directions 
implicitly  attended  to.  The  bankrupt  should 
imnctually  attend  at  the  assignee’s  office 
when  desired,  cheerfully  assist  in  disentan- 
gling confused  items,  and  give  straight- 
forward explanations  of  auy  apparent  dis- 
crepancies. „ ^ , 

"'rade  Assignees  are  persons  gwierally,  but 
m,.  i».'iessarily,  creditors  of  the  bunk- 
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nipt,  chosen  at  the  first  public  sitting  by  the 
vote  of  the  major  part  in  number  and  value 
of  the  creditors  of  the  bankrupt,  who  have 
then  proved  debts  to  the  amount  of  £10 
and  upwards.  If  it  be  an  opposed  bank- 
ruptcy, the  choice  of  the  trade  assignees  is 
the  ffrand  point  of  struggle  between  the 
bankrupt  and  his  opposing  creditors  as  to 
which  shall  have  the  luture  management  of 
the  bankruptcy  ; as  the  opposing  credi  tors, 
if  not  seeking  the  appointment  tliemselves, 
elect  some  persons  over  whom  they  have 
influence  ; while  the  bankrupt,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  anxious  that  the  election  should  fall 
upon  those  persons  whom  he  believes  to  be 
nio.st  friendly  disposed  towards  him.  All 
property  of  the  bankrupt,  or  such  as  may 
come  to  him  betbre  he  obtains  his  cer- 
tificate, vests  in  the  trade  assignees ; e.xcept 
household  furniture  and  implements  of 
trade,  to  be  selected  by  him,  not  exceed- 
ing the  value  of  £20.  They  may  be  called 
upon  to  elect,  whether  they  wdll  accept 
a conveyance,  or  lease,  or  agreement  lor 
lease;  and  if  after,  fourteen  days’  notice 
they  shall  decline  to  elect,  may  be  ordered 
to  give  up  possession  of  the  premises ; and 
if  they  enter  upon  the  property,  or  keep  the 
bankrupt  there,  to  carry  on  the  business  for 
the  benefit  of  the  creditors,  or  until  the 
effects  are  sold,  and  deliver  up  the  keys 
immediately  after,  they  become  chargeable 
with  the  covenants  in  the  lease.  With  the 
leave  of  the  Court  they  may  institute  or 
defend  actions  or  suits,  and  compound  for 
debts  due  to  the  estate,  or  submit  disputes 
to  arbitration. 

ASSlGNMEN'f. — The  technical  name  of 
the  deed,  by  which  personal  property  is 
transferred  from  one  person  to  another. 
ITius  there  is  an  assignment  of  a lease  of  a 
house.  Jio  interest  in  land  can  be  assigned 
withoutadeed.  An  assignment  of  a debtor’s 
property  to  trustees  to  wdnd  up  his  alfairs, 
may  stipulate  that  they  divide  the  proceeds 
rateably  amoiifjst  the  creditors,  or  sulfer  the 
debtor  to  remain  in  possession  and  continue 
his  business,  whilst  he  pays  a certain  sum 
to  the  trustees  monthly  or  quarterly,  as  may 
be  agreed  upon. 

ASTER.— This  plant  comprises  numerous 
species,  ail  of  which  are  especially  valuable 
as  flowering  late  in  autumn.  There  are  seven 
species  in  common  culture  which  bloom  in 
August,six  which  bloom  in  September,  eleven 
which  flower  in  October,  and  three  whicli 
continue  in  bloom  from  the  1st  of  November 
until  Christmas.  The  propagation  and  cul- 
ture of  all  these  species  are  of  the  easiest 
kind,  and  they  will  grow  in  almost  any 
soil  The  China  AUer  Is  a well  known  an- 
nual. ft  should  be  sown  the  first  week 
In  April,  in  order  to  get  the  plants  strong 
and  forward,  either  in  pots  or  seedpans, 
keeping  the  sorts  distinct;  the  pots  may 
then  be  placed  in  a cold  frame  till  the  plants 
spring  up.  Wlien  they  arc  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced, they  may  be  transplanted  into  the 
®®us_or  border  where  they  are  to  flower. 

ASTflAfA  is  a functional  all'ection  of  the 
respiratory  organs,  frequently  depending  on 
constitutional  causes,  but  seldom  the  result 
01  organic  disease.  Asthma  generally  at- 
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tacks  persons  of  advanced  years,  and  of  a 
weak  and  lax  system ; it  is,  when  not  here- 
ditary, often  the  result  of  sudden  changes 
of  temperature,  disorder  of  the  digestive 
organs,  or  of  mental  anxiety.  An  attack  of 
asthma  is  usually  indicated  by  a sense  of 
constriction  or  tightness  round  the  chest, 
a fulness  of  the  stomach,  lassitude,  drowsi- 
ness, and  headache.  All  these  symptoms 
become  more  urgent  towards  evening,  ac- 
companied with  laborious  breathing  and 
difficult  e.xpiration,  attended  at  the  same 
time  with  a wheezing  noise  in  the  chest 
and  windpipe  at  every  inspiration.  As 
night  approaches  a hard  dry  cough  succeeds 
to  these  symptoms,  while  the  oppressed 
breathing  and  sense  of  sufl’oeation  become 
so  acute,  as  the  paroxysm  reaches  its  climax, 
that  the  patient  is  compelled  to  spring  up 
in  bed,  or  rush  to  the  open  window,  Irom 
fear  of  Instant  suffocation.  Asthma  gener- 
ally attacks  the  patient  in  the  night,  and 
most  frequently  the  severity  of  the  fit  en- 
dures for  tliree  or  four  hours,  usually  ter- 
minating about  two  in  the  morning,  when, 
after  a free  expectoration  of  I'rothy  mucus, 
tile  symptoms  gradually  subside,  and  the  pa- 
tient, alter  much  anxiety  and  suffering,  falls 
asleep.  A succession  of  such  paroxysms 
occur  for  several  consecutive  nights  before 
the  symptoms  give  way,  and  allow  the  ex- 
hausted patient  time  to  recover  his  strength 
and  tone.  Treatment — ^The  first  endeavour 
must  be  directed  to  shorten  the  fit  and  to  re- 
lieve the  most  distressing  symptoms  : the 
next,  to  remove  the  exciting  and  predispos- 
ing causes.  Where  the  patient  is  strong  and 
not  far  advanced  in  me,  an  emetic,  com- 
posed of  ten  grains  of  ipecacuanha  and  one 
grain  of  tartar  emetic,  mixed  in  a cup  of 
warm  water,  should  be  given  in  the  first 
stage  of  the  attack ; followed  up  for  some 
hours  by  nauseating  doses  of  antimony  and 
squills,  as  in  the  following  mixture : — Anti- 
monial  wine,  one  ounce ; water,  four  ounces 
and  a half ; tincture  of  squills,  three 
drachms.  Mix ; and  take  a tablespoon- 
lul  every  hour  so  long  as  the  urgency  of 
the  symptoms  continue.  When  the  attack 
is  slight,  and  devoid  of  the  marked  leatures 
of  a paroxysm,  and  the  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing and  sense  of  tightness  in  the  chest  are 
the  chief  symptoms,  much  benefit  will  be 
derived  from  taking  from  five  to  ten  drops  of 
hydrocyanic  acid  in  a tablespoonful  of  water 
every  two  hours,  lor  three  or  lour  times. 

The  asthma  of  old  age,  however,  must 
be  treated  very  diflerently:  here,  instead 
of  debilitating,  it  becomes  necessary  to  sup- 
port and  stimulate  the  patient  under  the 
exhaustion  of  the  paroxysms.  Eor  this 
purpose,  warmth  should  be  early  applied 
to  the  body  and  extremities,  by  the  hot 
bath  or  bottles  of  hot  water.  The  chest 
and  pit  of  the  stomach  should  bo  rubbed 
for  a few  minutes  with  hartshorn  and  oil ; 
hot  coffee,  or  small  doses  of  brandy-and  • 
water,  administered  occasionally;  and  the 
following  mixture,  according  to  the  age  and 
sex,  given  in  doses  of  one  or  two  table- 
spoonfuls  every  two  or  four  hours,  as  the 
state  of  the  patient  may  demand  ; -Car- 
bonate of  ammonia,  one  scruple;  Dovers 
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powder,  half  a drachm ; peppermint  water, 
six  ounces  ; mix,  and  add  tincture  of 
squills,  spirits  of  lavender,  and  sulphu- 
ric ether,  of  each  one  drachm.  When 
asthma  has  been  induced  by  a derange- 
ment of  the  digestive  organs,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  give  a dose  of  castor  oil 
or  an  alterative  pill ; while  for  the  short- 
ness of  breath  and  difficulty  of  breathing 
that  often  precedes  and  Ibllows  the  full 
paroxysm,  a poultice,  composed  of  equal 
parts  of  mustard  and  flour,  and  applied 
warm  to  the  chest  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes, 
will  yield  considerable  relief.  As  an  aperient, 
two  compound  asafoetida  pills  will  be  found 
of  the  utmost  benefit,  especially  to  those 
advanced  in  life. 

ASTRINGENT  MEDICINES  are  those 
substances  that  act  on  the  human  sys- 
tem. by  drawing  together,  contracting,  or 
binding  the  pores  or  tissues  of  the  body. 
Some  astringents  areappliede.xternally,as  in 
the  form  of  collyrium  to  the  eye,  or  lotion  to 
an  inflammatory  action  or  swelling;  but  by 
far  the  greater  number  are  employed  inter- 
nally, to  check  relaxation  or  undue  action  in 
the  alimentary  canal.  While  other  medicines 
are  dissolved  in  the  stomach,  or  carried  by 
absorption  to  the  blood  and  nervous  system, 
astringent  medicines,  as  a general  rule,  act 
only  mechanically;  requiring  no  absorption 
to  produce  their  effects,  which  are  attained 
by  the  mere  contact  of  the  medicine  with  the 
surface  to  which  it  is  applied.  Astringents 
are  divided  into  two  classes — the  mineral 
and  the  vegetable.  The  most  important 
articles  that  come  under  the  denomination 
of  mineral  astringents  are,  iron,  zinc,  copper, 
lead,  antimony,  chalk,  lime,  alum,  and  mu- 
riatic and  sulphuric  acid.  Of  the  vegetable ; 
oak  bark,  gallnuts,  kino,  catechu,  logwood, 
whortleberry,  alkanet,  pomegranate,  bistort, 
rose  leaves,  and  tormentill  root,  are  the 
chief,  and  in  a medical  point  of  view,  the 
most  important. 

ASTRONOMY,  in  a litoral  sense,  signifles 
tiie  law  of  the  but  in  its  more  general 
application,  it  bears  reference  to  the  various 
pliases,  movements,  and  general  phefiomena 
of  all  the  lieavenly  bodies.  It  is  by  a study 
of  this  science  that  much  valuable  know- 
ledge has  been  arrived  at  in  connection 
witii  many  arts  conducing  to  the  happiness 
and  well-being  of  mankind,  particularly  in 
agriculture  and  navigation.  Rooks:  Clirislie'.i 
Practical  Astronomy;  Guy's  Elements;  Aragn’s 
Popular  Astronomy;  Moseley's  Lectures;  Hers- 
ehelt's  Treatise;  Galbraith  >lc  llangston's  Manual; 
Ijardner’s  Popular  Astronomy;  Hind's  Illus- 
trated iMudon  Astronomy. 

ASY I .UM.— See  Rlind.Deaf  and  Dumb, 
IiMOT,  Ohpiian,  &a 

ATROI’IIY  is  that  condition  of  the  sys- 
tem whore,  from  diseased  action  of  the 
whole  or  part,  tlie  entire  body,  or  a portion 
or  member  of  it,  loses  its  nutrition  and 
vitality,  and  becomes  gradually  thin  and 
emaciated.  When  atrophy  is  general,  it  is 
regarded  only  as  a symptom  of  some  other 
disease,  as  of  scrofula,  tubercles,  tabes 
mesenterica,  &c.,  and  is  called  marasmus. 
It  is  a disease  not  confined  to  the  muscles 


and  soft  tissues  of  the  body,  but  equally  at- 
tacks the  bones,  vital  organs,  and  eveu  the 
brain  itself.  The  causes  of  atrophy,  apart 
from  the  predisposing  oucof  di.seasea  action, 
are  the  disuse  of  the  body,  or  parts  of  it, 
through  sedentary  habits,  paralysis  general 
or  local,  inaction,  the  consequence  of  a bed- 
ridden position,  pressure  from  Ligature  or 
bandage,  and  an  imperfect  nutrition.  Treat- 
ment.— In  local  atrophy,  or  that  wasting  and 
emaciation  which  is  confined  to  a part  or  limb, 
and  which  may  be  the  result  of  pressure  or 
disease — as  exemplified  in  the  loss  of  sub- 
stance in  an  arm  or  leg  that  has  been  long 
bandaged,  or  where  paralysis  has  deprived 
the  part  of  its  natural  use  or  action— the 
treatment  must  be  deduced  from  the  cause 
that  produced  the  disease.  This  must  be  re- 
moved ; and  if  it  be  the  consequence  of  com- 
pression, expose  the  limb  to  air  and  light  to 
recover  its  elasticity.  At  the  same  time  IVic- 
tion,  with  stimulating  embrocations  and 
exercise,  must  be  employed  to  give  impetus 
to  the  vessels,  and  restore  tone  to  the  part. 
In  general  atrophy  or  marasmus,  where  the 
whole  body  is  wasted,  the  treatment  must 
be  dictated  by  the  primary  disease  that 
caused  it : but  in  general,  a rich  and  abun- 
dant diet,  with  a due  admixture  of  animal 
and  vegetable  food,  and  a just  proportion  of 
wine  or  stout,  must  be  adopted.  At  the  same 
time  the  occasional  use  of  the  warm  bath, 
with  daily  friction  of  the  flesh-brush,  must 
be  employed  as  a collateral  means.  As 
regards  medicine,  that  must  depend  on  the 
character  of  the  disease- that  has  caused  the 
atrophy ; butif  the  result  of  mere  functional 
derangement,  a simple  alterative,  with  a lull 
diet,  the  warm  bath  and  friction,  will  be  sut- 
fleient ; for  this  pur^seoneof  the  following 
pills  may  be  taken  three  times  a day,  inter- 
mitting eveiy  three  days  : — 

Precipitated  sulphuret  of  anti- 
mony   24  grains. 

Grey  powder  ....  12  grains. 

Powdered  aloes  . . . .15  grains. 

Powdered  ipecacuanha  . . 2 grains. 

Castile  soap,  sufficient  to  make  into  a mass, 
divide  into  12  pills. 

ATTACH  M ENT. — ^Tliename  of  the  process, 
to  bringbeforeHerMajesty’sjudgesatWest- 
minsterapartyin  contempt,  to  be  punished 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Court:  as  a witness 
not  appearin"  when  subpoenaid— refusing  to 
be  sworn  and  examined,  or  prevaricating  in 
his  evidence  when  sworn — non-observance 
ot  an  award  duly  made— perverting  the  pro- 
ceedinus  of  the  Court  to  private  malice — 
extortion  or  injustice — speaking  or  writ- 
ing contemptuously  of  the  Court,  or  a judge 
acting  in  his  otucial  capacity— printing 
a false  account  (or  even  a true  one,  without 
proper  permission)  of  a case  then  dependhig 
in  judgment ; and  by  anything,  in  short,  that 
demonstrates  a want  of  that  regard  and 
respect  which,  when  once  a Court  is  de- 
privisl  ot,  degrades  and  destroys  its  authority 
I among  the  people. 

I A crixiitor  having  obtained  a judgment  in 
one  of  the  superior  courts  at  'Westminster, 
I may  have  an  order  to  attach  a debt  due  to  his 
‘ judgment-debtor  from  a third  person  ; and 
il'  such  person  (culled  thegaruishee)  disputes 
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his  liability,  the  creditor  may  sue  him  for  the 
amount  alleged  to  be  due  to  the  debtor. 

A Foreign  AUachment  is  peculiar  to  the 
cities  of  London  and  Exeter,  and  may  issue 
immediately  after  a suit  has  been  commenced 
in  the  Mayor's  or  Sherilfs’  Court.  It  is  a 
notice  served  upon  the  garnishee  not  to  part 
with  any  monies  or  eifects  in  his  hands 
belonging  to  the  debtor,  without  license 
from  the  Mayor’s  Court.  It  is  the  speediest 
and  most  eilicacious  mode  of  recovering 
a debt,  when  it  can  be  resorted  to,  which  is  in 
any  case  where  the  garnishee  can  be  served 
with  the  notice  before  described,  within  the 
city ; even  walking  in  the  street,  although  he 
has  no  residence  or  office  within  the  city,  and 
the  goods  or  monies  are  not  in  the  city.  For 
example : If  Brown  has  monies  in  a branch 
bauk  at  Birmingham  or  Brighton,  the  prin- 
cipal establishment  of  the  bank  being  in  the 
dty  of  London,  and  is  indebted  to  Jones ; 
Jones  may,  by  giving  a notice  from  the 
Mayor’s  Court  to  a partner  in  the  Bauk  in 
London,  compel  payment  of  his  claim  to  the 
extent  of  Brown’s  monies  in  the  branch 
bank  at  Birmingham  or  Brighton. 

ATTE3IFI',  rx  Law.— Anything  which 
manifests  an  intention  to  commit,  or  to  aid 
another  in  committing,  an  offence  against 
the  law  ; for  example,  were  a party  to  place 
bad  money  upon  a table  for  a person  to 
buy  it,  this  would  be  an  attempt  to  utter. — 
See  Solicitation. 

ATfESTATION. — The  subscribing  of  a 
name  as  a witness  to  the  signature  of  any 
other  person  to  a legal  instrument.  Thus 
the  si^ature  of  a testator  to  his  will  must 
be  attested  by  two  persons,  who,  by  writing 
theii  names  opposite  to  his,  certify  that  they 
were  present  at  the  same  time,  and  saw  him 
sign  his  name  thereto. 

ATTOKNEY. — One  who  is  duly  authorized 
to  prosecute  and  defend  suits  for  other 
persons  in  the  courts  of  law.  He  is 
faithfully  bound  to  exercise  care  and  skill 
in  the  management  of  his  client’s  affahs ; 
and  if,  through  his  negligence,  or  want 
of  skill,  his  client  sustain  any  pecuniary 
loss,  an  action  may  be  brought  against 
him  and  damages  recovered.  He  may 
dQ  all  acts  for  his  client  necessary  for  the 
due  conduct  of  the  business  upon  which 
he  is  engaged,  and  his  client  is  bound 
to  abide  by  what  he  so  does.  He  is  not 
permitted  to  disclose  in  evidence  any  matter 
Cfimmunicated  by  his  client  to  him  as  an 
attorney.  Payment  or  tender  to  him,  is  pay- 
ment or  tender  to  his  client.  Any  person 
employing  an  attorney,  should  appoint  him 
to  eacli  particular  business  by  writing. 
I'ending  a suit  a client  cannot  change  his 
attorney  without  leave  of  the  Court ; and  if 
’’e  be  changed,  he  will  not  in  general  be  re- 
strained from  acting  fo.  the  opposite  party. 
An  attorney  is  entitled  to  insist  on  an  lul- 
vaiice  of  money  by  his  client,  not  only  to  the 
amount  out  ol' pocket,  but  for  his  own  costs  at 
any  stage  of  the  proceedings,  and  may 
abandon  the  cause  on  the  ground  of  want  of 
money,  upon  reasonable  notice  of  his  inten- 
tion to  do  so.  Any  niKiualified  person  acting 
in  any  resiiect  as  an  attorney,  may  be  im- 
prisoned for  one  year. 
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ATTOR.NEY,  Letter  of,  frequently 
called  a “power  of  attorney,”  is  an  instru- 
ment in  writing  under  seal,  whereby  a prin- 
cipal delegates  another  person  to  act  for  him 
in  his  absence;  such  as  to  receive  debts  and 
legacies,  and  give  receipts,  to  settle  ac- 
counts, compound  debts,  bring  or  defend 
actions,  submit  claims  to  arbitration,  execute 
deeds,  grant  leases,  distrain  for  rent,  accept 
bills,  and  do  any  other  act,  neces.sary  and 
proper,  for  the  general  management  of  his 

ATTORNEY’",  Professional  Educa- 
tion FOR.— In  order  to  become  an  attorney, 
a person  must  be  articled,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  a practising  attorney  or  solicitor, 
whom  he  must  serve  as  a clerk  for,  and  during 
the  term  of,  five  years.  Having  duly  served 
his  clerkship,  he  must  be  finally  examined 
and  sworn  in.  Theclerk  may,  however,  serve 
one  year  of  his  time  as  the  bond  fide  pupil  of 
a barrister  or  special  pleader,  or  as  clerk  to 
the  London  agent  of  his  original  master,  if 
he  be  articled  in  the  country.  An  exception 
is  made  iu  favour  of  persons  who  have  taken 
the  degree  of  B.A.,  within  six  years  of  ma- 
triculation, or  of  Bachelor  of  Laws,  within 
eight  years  after  matriculation,  iu  any  of  the 
universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Dublin, 
Durham,  or  London,  and  who  enters  into 
articles  within  four  years  after  taking  the 
degree.  These  persons  are  required  to  serve 
only  three  years. 

First-class  attorneys,  when  taking  articled 
clerks,  generally  demand  a heavy  premium, 
varymg  from  £300  to  £500.  The  articles  ol 
clerkship  also  require  a stamp  ol'£i00.  These 
I'orm  the  principal  items  of  expense,  other 
minor  ones  being  incurred  by  law  books, 
lees,  &c.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind, 
that,  as  the  articled  clerk  generally  lives 
away  from  his  family,  and  receives  no  remu- 
neration during  his  five  years’  clerkship,  an 
annual  sum  of  at  least  £100  or  £160  will  be 
required  for  his  support. 

Before  bein^  admitted  an  attorney,  the 
articled  clerk  lias  to  pass  an  examination, 
which  is  by  law  under  the  management  of 
the  judges,  but  is,  in  fact,  controlled  by  an 
institution  known  as  the  Incorporated  Law 
Society.  This  society  consists  of  about  2009 
members  of  the  profession,  and  is  governed 
by  a president,  vice-president,  and  council, 
who  are  delegated  by  the  judges,  and  autho- 
rized by  Act  of  Parliament,  to  examine  into 
the  litness  and  capacity  of  all  applicants  for 
admission  to  practise  as  attorneys  and  soli- 
citors. The  examinations  are  conducted  by 
lour  members  of  the  council,  over  whom  one 
of  the  masters  of  the  courts  presides.  The 
following  is  the  course  of  procedure  adopted : 
—On  the  appointed  day  in  each  term,  candi 
dates  for  examination  repair  to  the  hiili  of 
the  institution,  in  Chancery  Lane,  and  each 
having  a number  given  him,  takes  his  seat 
at  a table  on  which  such  niiinber  is  placed. 
A paper  of  questions  is  then  delivered  to 
him,  with  his  name  and  number  upon  il- 
containing  questions  to  be  answered  in  writ- 
ing. The  answers  must  be  on  seimrato 
papers  for  each  class  of  questions,  and  the 
cundidates  are  expected  to  finish  their  jaiper* 
by  four  o'clock.  Alter  the  e.xauiinuliou  is 
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becrun,  no  candidate  is  allowed  to  leave  the 
hail,  (without  permission  obtained  from  the 
examiners)  until  he  shall  have  delivered  his 
answers ; and  any  candidate  who  leaves  the 
hall  without  permission  will  not  be  allowed 
to  return.  The  questions  propounded  have 
been  from  time  to  time  published,  and  are  of 
great  assistance  in  preparing  a student  for 
his  examination.  Lectures  are  given  in  the 
hall  of  the  society  by  gentlemen  of  the  bar 
appointed  for  the  purpose,  tlie  attendance  on 
which  is  volimtary.  Articled  clerks  are  ad- 
mitted to  the  library  of  the  institution  on 
payment  of  £l  annually ; and  the  students 
have  a room  appropriated  to  them,  free  of 
expense,  for  the  discussion  of  legal  questions 
among  themselves. 

The  profession  of  an  attorney  or  solicitor 
is  one  that  affords  the  person  who  adopts  it 
the  opportunity  of  an  early  and  ample  com- 
petence. It  is  possible  for  an  attorney  to 
make  as  much  as  £2000  a year  bv  the  practice 
of  his  profession  exclusively ; but  indepen- 
dent of  this  source  of  income,  there  are  many 
opportunities  of  making  money  presented  to 
the  legal  man  of  business  in  the  way  of  buy- 
ing, borrowing,  and  lending,  in  connection 
with  property,  respecting  which  he  frequently 
has  the  first  and  most  valuable  information. 
The  influence  of  his  position,  and  the  nature 
of  his  employment,  also  enable  hini  to  form 
an  accurate  judgment  on  speculations  that 
are  safe  or  unsafe.  But  to  achieve  such  a 
position  as  this,  an  attorney  must  work 
laboriously,  endure  much  anxiety,  and  un- 
dertake great  responsibility.  Books  : H.  B. 
Thomson's  Choice  of  a Prof essim;  0.  Thompson’s 
Suggestions  to  Young  Attorneys;  Warren's  Moral 
Duties  of  Attorneys  and  Solicitors;  Buckland's 
Letters  to  Attorneys'  Clerks;  Hohler's  Exercises 
for  Attorney  and  Clerk;  Gardener's  Articled 
Clerks'  Assistant;  Willebum’s  Guide  to  Articled 
Clerks;  Wharton's  Manual  for  Articled  Clerks; 
WooiVs  Attorneys'  and  Solicitors'  Book-keeping ; 
Carrighan’s  GuiJeto  Chancery  Students ; Serjeant's 
Conveyancing  Aid  for  Students;  Phillips's  Con- 
veyancing Student's  First  Book;  Law’s  Student’s 
First  Book;  Law's  Student's  Guide;  Wharton's 
Student's  Manual;  Law’s  Student’s  Questioning 
Book;  Warren's  Introduction  to  Law  Studies; 
Wrtght’s  Advice  on  Law  Study;  Fulbeck's  Direction 
for  the  Study  of  the  Law;  Slack's  flints  on  the 
Study  of  the  Law ; Williams's  Study  and  Practice 
of  the  Law;  Petersdorff's  Student's  Common- 
place Book ; Baruham’s  Questions  for  Students. 

A'iTlUTION.— See  Friction. 

auction.— A method  enrployed  for  the 
sale  of  property  througli  the  medium  of  com- 
petition. Sales  by  auction  are  conducted  on 
various  principles,  differing  according  to 
tlie  custom  attaclied  to  particular  trades, 
localities,  or  effects.  The  most  general 
mode  adopted,  however,  is  for  the  auctioneer 
to  offer  the  property  for  di.sposal  in  lots, 
whereupon  biddings  are  made,  and  the 
person  who  makes  the  highest  bid  before  tlie 
fail  of  tlie  liainmor  becomes  the  piircliascr. 
The  following  are  the  usual  Conditions  of  Sale: 
\ If  any  dispute  arise  between  two  or  more 
bidders,  the  lot  in  dispute  to  be  put  up  again 
for  sale  2.  No  person  to  advance  less  than 
sixpence  when  the  lot  is  under  one  pound; 
above  one  pound,  one  shilling ; above  five 


pounds,  two  and  sixpence;  and  so  on,  in 
proportion.  3.  The  purchasers  to  give 
tlieir  names  and  places  of  abode,  and 
to  pay  down  five  shillings  in  the  pound 
as  deposit  (if  required),  in  default  of  wliich 
the  lot  or  lots  so  purchased  will  be  put 
up  again  and  re-sold.  4.  The  lots  to  be 
taken  away,  with  all  faults  and  errors  of 
description,  within  three  days  after  the 
sale.  5.  If  the  property  purchased  is  not 
cleared  within  the  time  mentioned,  it  shall 
be  put  up  and  re-sold,  and  the  deficiency  (if 
any),  together  with  all  expenses,  to  be  made 
good  by  the  purchaser  of  the  unclaimed  pro- 
perty. These  conditions,  which  are  usually 
appended  to  catalogues,  constitute  the 
terms  of  the  bargain,  and  purchasers  are 
bound  to  abide  by  them.  As  several 
questions  of  law  have  from  time  to  time 
arisen  in  reference  to  sales  by  auction, 
the  follou'ing  decision,  affecting  both  buyer 
and  seller,  should  be  noted:  — A bidder 
may  retract  his  bidding  at  any  time  before 
tlie  fall  of  the  hammer.  If  a person, 
by  any  statement  or  other  means,  prevents 
other  persons  from  bidding  against  him  at  a 
sale,  he  cannot  compel  the  delivery  of  the  lot, 
even  though  he  should  have  paid  a deposit. 
If  a vendor  employs  agents  at  a sale,  to  bid 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  competition, 
and  without  any  view  of  purchasing,  he  must 
announce  it,  or  the  sale  is  void.  If  after 
purchasing  the  goods,  the  purchaser  dis- 
covers that  the  description  has  been  wilfully 
misrepresented  in  the  catalogue,  the  auc- 
tioneer is  bound  to  return  tlie  purchase- 
money.  or  such  part  of  it,  as  shall  make  good 
the  deficiency.  For  instance : if  an  auc- 
tioneer puts  up  a lot,  as  a gold  watcli  and  a 
gold  chain,  and  if  the  purchaser  discovers 
that  the  watch  only  is  gold,  and  the  chain 
counterfeit,  the  value  of  the  chain  must  be 
returned ; but  if  tlie  lot  is  described  simply 
as  “a  gold  watch  and  chain,”  the  auctioneer 
can  only  be  made  liable  for  the  watch,  and 
not  for  the  chain,  the  latter  not  being  indi- 
vidually specified  as  gold. 

At  sales  by  auction,  articles  can  be  bought 
at  a much  lower  rate  than  at  shops,  especi- 
ally personal  effects  and  household  furniture. 
The  latter,  when  made  of  good  materials 
and  well  constructed,  is  bouglit  more  advan- 
tageously at  second-hand  than  when  new, 
being  what  is  termed  “seasoned,”  or  more 
fit  for  use.  Purchasing  advantageously 
at  an  auction,  however,  depends  greatly 
upon  the  purchaser,  who  ouglit  to  have 
some  knowledge  of  the  value  of  _ the 
articles,  and  their  adaptability.  Failing 
tills  knowledge,  recourse  should  be  had 
to  the  experience  and  advice  of  some  othex 
person.  Another  precaution  to  be  taken, 
in  connexion  with  sales  by  auction,  is  not 
to  lay  out  more  money  tlian  was  intended 
to  be  expended ; persons  attending  sales 
are  extremely  apt  to  do  this;  for  in  the. 
first  place,  they  are  unable  to  resist  tlie  temp- 
tation of  buying  articles  they  do  not  stand 
in  need  of,  simply  because  “they  are  such 
great  bargains ;”  and,  in  the  next  place, 
f.liey  frequently  give  more  than  they  deter- 
mined on  giving,  owing  to  their  judgment 
being  carried*  away  by  the  e.xcitement  of 
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competition.  I^^^en  persons  attend  a sale, 
therefore,  they  should  mark  in  tlie  catalogue 
the  articles  they  wish  to  purchase,  and  place 
against  them  the  sum  they  intend  to  give  ; 
by  this  they  should  be  strictly  governed,  and 
not  overstep  the  limits  defined,  no  matter 
how  strong  the  inducement  or  how  great  the 
temptation.  The  most  advantageous  sales 
by  auction  are  those  which  take  place  at 
private  houses,  the  articles  generally  being 
genuine  property,  and  sold  without  reserve ; 
whereas  the  sales  held  at  auctioneers’  rooms 
have  frequently  articles  introduced,  made 
expressly  for  sale,  to  be  bought  in  by  the  auc- 
tioneer himself  if  the  bidding  does  not  reach 
the  desired  amount.  All  sales  are  attended 
by  “brokers,”  who  undertake  to  purchase 
articles  for  persons,  in  consideration  of  re- 
ceiving a commission  of  five  per  cent,  (a 
shilling  in  the  pound)  on  the  amount  of  pur- 
chases. The  common  practice  among  brokers 
is  to  enter  into  a mutual  arrangement  not  to 
bid  against  each  other,  so  that  when  anyone 
of  them  indicates  the  articles  he  has  a com- 
mission to  buy,  the  other  portion  of  the  fra- 
ternity refrain  from  bidding,  and  the  articles 
are  consequently  purchased  at  a much  lower 
rate,  through  not  being  subjected  to  compe- 
tition. On  the  other  hand,  if  a person  attend- 
ing a sale  declines  the  services  of  a broker, 
and  determines  to  act  for  himself,  the  fact  is 
immediately  whispered  about,  and  the  whole 
of  the  brokers  bid  against  this  person  upon 
an  organised  system  of  opposition.  The  re- 
sult generally  is,  that  the  bidder,  who  is  thus 
unfairly  opposed,  becomes  annoyed  and  ir- 
ritated, ana  falls  into  the  trap  laid  for  liim, 
by  resisting  the  opposition  at  a great  pecu- 
niary sacrifice.  1 1 is  obvious,  therefore,  that 
however  pernicious  this  system  of  combina- 
tion may  be,  the  best  course  is  to  allow  a 
broker  to  transact  these  matters,  rather 
than  for  a person  to  act  for  himself,  for  the 
mere  gratification  of  protesting  against  an 
irremediableinjustice. 

AUCTION,  ilOCK. — A wellknown  species 
of  nefarious  venture  which,  though  employ- 
ing the  same  machinery  as  genuine  auctions, 
has  a very  different  object  in  view.  The 
mode  of  procedure  is  as  follows  : — ^A  number 
of  dishonest  persons  league  themselves 
together,  and  occupy  premises  conspicuously 
situated  in  one  of  the  leading  thorough- 
i'ares.  A collection  of  articles  is  then 
exposed  to  view,  such  as  writing-desks, 
plated  articles,  watches,  pictures,  &c.,  manu- 
lactured  for  the  purpose  of  sale,  and  so  art- 
fully  “got  up,”  that  the  unwary  are  easily 
persuaded  that  the  articles  are  what  they 
are  represented  to  be.  At  intervals  during 
the  whole  of  the  day,  and  evening,  one  of  the 
wnfederates  of  this  organised  gang  assumes 
the  character  of  an  auctioneer;  anotlier 
accomplice,  termed  a “barker,”  stands  on 
the  thre.shold  haranguing  the  passers  by, 
’.“'''ting  them  williin  ; while  the 
other  impostors  connected  with  the  concern, 
termed  “pulfers,”  attired  in  every  variety 
01  costume,  to  represent  clergymen,  country 
eqiilres,  city  merchants,  &c.,  eagerly  bid  for 
rn  articles  as  they  are  handed 

™and,  and  make  such  remarks  as  are  calcn- 
“ted  to  incite  the  unsuspecting  to  become 


purchasers.  The  trash  once  bought,  no  sub- 
sequent discovery  will  tend  to  the  return  of 
the  purchase-money.  The  complaints  of 
the  unfortunate  dupe  are  only  laughed  at, 
and  he  is  compelled  to  sustain,  as  best  he 
may,  the  loss  entailed  by  his  unfortunate 
bargain. 

AUCTIONEER. — A person  licensed  to  sell 
property  by  public  biddings.  Printed  par- 
ticulars cannot  be  varied  by  any  statement 
of  the  auctioneer.  He  is  the  agent  of  both 
the  seller  and  the  buyer,  and,  as  such,  may 
bind  both.  He  is  as  a stakeholder  entitled 
to  retain  the  deposit  imtil  the  contract  is 
complete  without  paying  interest;  and  he 
is  personally  liable  for  it  if  he  pays  it  over 
betore.  If  both  parties  set  up  a title  to 
the  deposit,  he  must  compel  them  to  in- 
terplead, and  establish  their  right.  He  has 
a special  property  in  the  goods  sold,  and 
may  maintain  an  action  against  the  buyer 
for  the  price.  If  he  sells  without  saying  on 
whose  behalf  he  sells,  the  buyer  is  entitled 
to  look  to  him  for  the  completion  of  the 
contract. 

AUGUST,  Gardening  for.— The  list  of 
plants  and  roots  in  the  Kitchen  Garden, 
which  requires  particular  attention  during 
this  month,  is  as  follows : — Alexanders,  sow. 
Angelica,  sow.  Aromatic  herbs,  gather  for 
drying  and  distdling.  Artichokes,  break 
down.  Asparagus  beds,  weed.  Balm,  plant, 
gather  for  drying.  Beans,  plant.  Brocoli, 
plant.  Cauliflowers,  plant  out  and  sow.  Celery, 
plant  out  under-crops.  Coleworts,  plant  and 
sow.  Cardoons,  earth  up.  Carrots,  sow.  Cress 
{American),  sow.  Cucumbers,  plant  or  sow; 
attend  to  advancing.  Bill,  earth  up,  gather. 
Endive,  plant,  sow ; blanch  advancing  crops. 
Fennel,  sow,  plant.  Soeing,  attend  to.  Kidney 
Beans,  sow.  Leeks,  plant.  Lettuces,  sow,  plant 
out.  Melons,  attend  to.  Mint,  gather  for 
drying.  Mushroom  beds,  make,  attend  to. 
Nasturtium  berries,  gather.  Onions,  sow. 
FarsUy,  sow.  Peas,  sow.  Radishes,  sow  pods, 
gather  for  pickling.  Shalots,  take  up.  Savoys, 
plant.  Seed,  gather,  as  ripe.  Salad  (small), 
sow.  Spinach,  sow,  stir  between  plants  in 
rows.  Turnips,  sow.  Watering  and  Weeding, 
attend  to.  Wormwood,  plant. 

General  Remarks. — In  this  month  all  weeds 
must  be  got  rid  of  before  they  incline  to 
seed.  The  weather  generally  is  fine,  and  fa- 
vours gardening  operations,  which,  if  pro- 
perly conducted  at  this  period,  exercise  a 
beneficial  influence  on  the  spring  and  winter 
crops.  Watering  demands  especial  atten- 
tion ; for  instance,  for  fifteen  days  after  sow- 
ing, this  should  be  done  twice  each  day, 
morning  and  evening,  and  for  ten  days 
subsequently,  every  second  day. 

Flower  Garden. — Anemones,  sow.  Auriculas, 
sow,  transplant,  and  pot.  Autumnal  Bulbs, 
plant.  Canterbury  Bells,  plant.  Carnations, 
plant,  and  propagate  by  suckers.  Bahlias, 
tend  and  tie  up.  Pinks,  thin  out,  and  plant. 
Polyanthuses,  sow.  Ranunculuses,  sow.  Rociets, 
propagate  by  slips  and  suckers.  Ro.t«,  prime 
ami  manure.  Stocks,  plant.  Sweet  Williams, 
plant.  Wallflowers,  plant. 

General  Remarks. — This  is  the  month  for 
clipping  and  cutting  hedges,  especlallv  such 
as  are  only  cut  onco  a year.  Triiu.  edgings 
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and  box-borders,  and  keep  them  low  and 
narrow.  Mow  grass  walks  and  lawns  once 
a fortnight,  and  keep  them  close  and  even. 
Weed  and  sweep  gravel  walks,  and  roll  them 
once  or  twice  a week.  Hoe  and  rake  care- 
fully borders  and  flower-beds,  so  as  to  loosen 
tlie  surface  and  destroy  weeds.  Tie  up  all 
irregular  and  straying  shoots  and  branches, 
and  remove  decayed  staiks  and  dead  leaves. 
Gather  the  seeds  of  the  flowers  that  are  ripe, 
dry  them  in  the  sun,  and  put  away  in  bast 
or  boxes. 

AUGUST— Things  in  SBXSoy.— Fish.— 
Carp,  cod,  craw-fish,  eels,  flounders,  had- 
dock, herrings,  lobsters,  mackareu  mullet, 
oysters,  pike,  prawns,  thornback,  Skate. 

Fruit  — Apples,  currants,  figs,  filberts, 
gooseberries,  grapes,  melons,  mulberries, 
nectarines,  peaches,  pears,  plums. 

Meal. — Beef,  buck,  lamb,  mutton,  veal, 
venison. 

Poultry  and  Oame. — Chickens,  ducks,  fowls, 
geese,  leverets,  pullets,  pheasants,  pigeons, 
plovers,  rabbits,  wheat-ear,  wild  ducks. 

Vegetables. — Artichokes,  beans,  cabbage, 
carrots,  cauliflowers,  celery,  cucumber,  en- 
dive, herbs  of  all  sorts,  kidney  beaus,  mush- 
rooms, onions,  parsley,  potatoes,  radishes, 
salad  various,  shalots,  spiuach,  sorrel. 

AURICULA. — This  flower  is  propagated 
either  by  shps  or  seed.  The  best  time  for 
taking  off  the  slips  is  the  first  week  in  August. 
This  should  be  done  by  removing  only  as 
much  of  the  parent  bulb  as  can  be  done 
without  injury  to  the  root;  and  the  opera- 
tion can  be  best  performed  with  a blunt 
piece  of  wood  or  with  the  fingers.  The 
pots  into  which  the  plants  are  placed  should 
be  provided  with  the  same  compost  as  they 
have  been  accustomed  to.  By  the  beginning 
of  November  the  plants  will  have  become 


•otahii.sned,  and  with  the  return  of  spring 
will  have  attained  a vigorous  growth.  The 
surest  and  best  method  to  obtain  fin’  imiiciitas 
•‘■am  seed,  is  to  provide  young,  healthy,  and 


strong  plants,  which,  on  the  approach  of 
bloom,  should  be  removed  to  a remote  part 
of  the  garden,  and  there  exposed  to  the  sun, 
air,  and  rain ; but  they  must  be  protected 
from  an  excess  of  the  latter  by  small  hand- 
glasses or  a covering  of  matting.  The  time 
for  sowing  seed  is  the  end  of  February 
or  th'  beginning  of  March.  This  should 
be  doiin  m pots  of  about  an  eighth  of  an 
inch  in  depth.  The  soil  should  be  properly 
prepared  with  a warm  manure,  and  each 
pot  covered  with  a square  glass  and  shading 
until  the  seedlings  appear.  When  the  seed- 
lings can  be  easily  handled  they  should  be 
pricked  out  into  a bed,  about  five  inches 
apart,  supplied  with  a frame  so  as  to  winter 
there,  and  potted  the  following  year.  The 
characteristics  of  a good  auricula  are.  Stem 
long  and  erect ; tube  round  and  of  a yellow' 
colour;  footstalks  strong  and  elastic;  and 
flower-leaves  or  pips  round  at  the  edges; 
the  eye  or  interior  circle,  round,  and  very 
white;  the  extei’ior  with  a ground  colour 
rich  and  uniform;  and  the  green  edge  or 
margin,  in  equal  proportion  with  the  ground 
colour.  The  truss  or  cluster  of  flowers  upon 
one  stalk,  to  consist  of  not  less  than  five 
blown  pips,  or  more  than  ten,  and  these 
should  show  boldly  without  overlapping. 

AUTHOR. — Under  this  general  term  are 
comprised  writers  of  original  works,  com- 
pilers, translators,  and  journalists.  I'he 
profession  of  literature  bears  the  reputation 
of  being  precarious  aud  unremunerative,  but 
in  reality  it  is  not  more  so  than  any  other 
employment  depending  on  mental  capacity 
and  bodily  health.  Although  there  is  no 
regular  training  for  an  author,  he  should 
as  a matter  of  com'se  possess  certain  attain- 
ments, natural  or  acquired,-  fitting  him  for 
his  peculiar  w'alk  in  lite.  A writer  of  original 
works  must  be  a person  of  liberal  education, 
extensive  reading,  and  varied  information  ; 
as  well  as  possessing  many  natural  gifts,  ot 
which  imagination  and  fancy  are  tJie  fore- 
most. 

The  most  popular  class  of  works  is  that 
devoted  to  educational  purposes.  The  second 
class,  that  blending  instruction  with  amuse- 
ment, such  ns  history,  science,  or  domestic 
economy,  conveyed  through  the  medium  ol 
narrative  or  dialogue.  The  third  class,  of 
a moral  and  religious  tendency,  comprises 
stories  based  on  scripture  history,  or  tales 
illustrating  the  career  of  virtue  and  ot 
vice.  But  w hatevcr  department  of  literature 
an  author  occupies  himself  in,  he  should,  if 
writing  with  a view  to  pecuniary  recom- 
pense, take  care  that  the  title  of  his  work  be 
attractive,  the  subject  popular,  and  treated 
in  such  a comprehensive  and  interesting 
manner  as  shall  entitle  it  to  universal  accep- 
tation. Compilers  are  employed  in  producing, 
from  scattered  sources,  a class  of  works 
fitted,  by  condensation  aud  simplicity  of 
arrangement,  for  poinilar  use.  Such  books 
arc  frequent  ly  the  speculations  of  publishers, 
who  remunerate  the  compilers  at  an  agreed 
rate  arcoraing  to  the  nature  and  amount  of 
the  work  performed.  At  some  establish- 
ments a statr  is  permanently  maintained, 
while  at  others  any  proposal  is  listened 
to,  eveu  from  a stranger,  aud  rtyected  or 
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Bilnpted  according  to  its  merits.  Compila- 
timis  generally  should  be  undertaken  with 
a vie\v"or  interesting  a large  class  of  readers. 
Translalors  are  employed  upon  terms  some- 
what similar  to  compilers  ; they  are  required 
to  be  quick  and  industrious  to  an  extraor- 
dinary degree,  for  it  frequently  liappens  that 
tile  same  work  is  being  translated  by  two  or 
more  rival  estublisliments,and  on  such  occa- 
sions priority  ol  production  is  of  course  the 
grand  aim.  A compiler  or  translator  may 
frequently  succeed  in  obtaining  employment 
by  advertising  in  the  journals  allied  to  lite- 
rary interests,  such  as  the  Athe.na:itm,  Literary 
Gazette,  Critic,  Publishers'  Circular,  &e. 

One  of  the  most  efficient  aids  to  the 
literary  man  of  the  present  day  is  tliat 
atford^  by  the  British  Museum  Reading 
Room  for  the  purposes  of  study.  In 
tins  noble  apartineut  a ready  reference 
Is  permitted  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
works,  a separate  desk  supplied  with  writing 
materials  is  provided  for  each  reader,  and 
everything  that  can  assist  the  liferary  man 
in  his  pursuits  is  most  liberally  accorded. 
A ticket,  which  will  entitle  the  holder  to 
v.sit  thi.s  room  daily,  and  remain  in  it,  if  he 
so  pleases,  during  tlie  day,  may  be  obtained 
upon  application  to  tlie  chief  librarian, 
sir.  Panizzi,  accompanied  by  a reference  to 
n clergyman,  or  some  other  responsible 
person. 

JouruaUsm  is  the  branch  of  literature  con- 
nected with  the  public  press ; it  employs  a 
large  number  of  persons,  from  the  writer  of 
leading  articles  to  tlie  fabricator  of  para- 
graphs ( all  more  or  less  requiring  a keen 
perception,  retentive  memory,  and  facile 
jien.  The  latter  is  especially  needed,  as  the 
Journalist  is  frequently  called  upon  to  write 
against  time,  and  to  report  events  almost 
simultaneously  w'ith  their  occurrence.  A 
person  who  intends  adopting  journalism, 
therefore,  as  a profession,  sliould  endeavour 
to  qualify  himself  previously,  by  taking 
down  speeches,  sermons,  &c.,  during  de- 
livery ; tasking  himseif  to  write  a certain 
amount  of  original  matter  within  a given 
time,  and  otherwise  exercising  iinreiiiit- 
tiiiglv  every  faculty  that  is  likely  to  be 
called  into  requisition.  A journalist  may 
by  dint  of  industry  earn  a good  income,  and, 
il  he  fwissesses  even  moderate  ability,  secure 
coii.itant  employment— See  Co.mi'osition  ; 
I-iiiRASrES  PuBLisniso. 

AUTflORITY.  — See  Agent;  Ci.erk  ; 
M.vuried  Woman;  Pkincipal  and 
Agent;  Seilvant. 

average  is  the  generalization  of  num- 
bers or  quantities  from  varying  items.  To 
tliid  the  average  of  any  number  ot  quantities, 
add  them  together,  and  divide  by  the  number 
expressing  the  aggregate  of  those  quan- 
tities Thus:— 3!),  17,  62,  23,  64,  make  to- 
gether 195;  divide  this  total  by  6;  that 
bein';  the  figure  which  expresses  the  number 
of  the  items,  the  product  39  is  the  ave- 
rage. 'niis  rule  applies  so  far  as  simple 
quantities  are  concerned.  In  commerce  it 
frequently  occurs  that  several  lots  of  goixls 
of  the  same  class,  are  bought  at  various 
prices,  and  in  order  to  regulate  the  selling 


price,  and  ascertain  the  ratio  of  profit,  it  is 
necessary  to  know  the  average  price  at 
which  the  goods  have  been  bought.  To 
arrive  at  this,  each  quantity  must  be  multi- 
plied by  its  price ; these  results  must  be  added 
together,  and  the  total  divided  by  the  num- 
ber representing  the  total  of  the  quantities. 
The  product  given  will  be  the  average. 
Ex  ample : — B buys  the  following : 6240  yards 
of  calico  at  3Jd. ; 7960  yards,  at  4d. ; 8230 
yards  at  6fd. ; 6420  yards  at  7|d. — what  is 
the  average  price  per  yard? 


Yards. 

d. 

624U  at 

3id. 

. 20280 

7960  ,, 

4d. 

. 31840 

8‘230  „ 

6Jd. 

. 47323 

6420  „ 

74d. 

. 48150 

28850 

'1147593/ 

y 144250  V 

6d. 


3343 

28850 


or  ^th 


Answer 5gd.  per  yard. 


To  prove  the  correctness  of  this  result, 
multiply  the  total  by  the  average,  thus 
sJ  28850 
6 


144250 

3205 

• 

147455  Total  of  prices  . 147693 


It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a slight  dif- 
ference between  the  two  products.  This  is 
occasioned  by  the  fractions  which  it  is  the 
very  province  of  average  to  ignore.  The 
conclusion  arrived  at  is  sufficiently  satis- 
factory for  all  practical  purposes, 

AVI  A RY. — A place  where  birds  are  kept. 
The  availability  ot  this  picturesque  addition 
to  a house  depends  upon  a person’s  means. 


and  the  space  he  has  atliis  disposal.  In  some 
in  St  ances  a iiortion  of  thegarden  is  wl  red  over, 
1111(1  converted  into  an  aviary;  and  in  other 
instances,  one  cud  of  the  couservatory,  or 
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greenhouse,  is  partitioned  oil'  as  required, 
and  made  to  serve  this  purpose.  The  aviary 
most  favourable  to  tlie  healtli  and  cheerful- 
ness of  birds  is  as  follows : — In  that  part  ofthe 
garden  where  shrubs  and  trees  most  abound, 
mark  out  a space  15  feet  long  by  12  wide. 
Pix  up  boarding  at  the  extreme  end,  so  as 
to  form  the  back  of  the  aviary,  and  let  the 
height  be  15  feet.  To  this,  attach  the  wire- 
work,  and  cover  the  whole  with  a flat  zinc 
roof,  provided  with  a properly  adjusted 
gutter,  to  let  off  the  rain.  Tlie  style  of 
architecture  and  degree  of  ornamentation 
are  purely  matters  of  taste  and  fancy ; the 
preceding  engraving  will,  however,  con- 
vey ■ some  idea  of  a pleasing  style  of  con- 
struction. The  flooring  of  the  aviary  may 
be  made  of  wood,  or  of  earthen  tiles  ; but  if 
of  wood,  a bed  of  shingle,  or  rough  gravel, 
8 inches  deep,  should  be  laid  beneath,  to 
prevent  the  burrowing  of  rats  and  other 
vermin.  The  perches  of  the  aviary  should 
consist  of  four  poles,  about  12  feet  high,  and 
an  inch  and  a-half  in  diameter.  These 
should  be  securely  nailed  to  the  floor,  and 
on  the  top  of  them  square  perches  should  be 
fastened,  in  such  a manner  as  to  meet  each 
other,  and  thus  form  a kind  of  gallery 
around.  At  intervals  of  five  or  six  inches 
apart,  round  perches,  about  half  a foot  in 
length,  and  a quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
should  be  inserted.  In  the  centre  space,  a 
fountain  may  be  introduced,  for  the  double 
purpose  of  utility  and  effect.  Other  perches 
should  be  disposed  in  various  parts  of  the 
aviary  most  favourable  to  light,  sunshine, 
and  warmth.  The  door  of  the  aviary  should 
be  made  of  glass,  and  open  outwards,  and 
all  the  interior  fittings  weil  and  strongly 
painted.  As  birds  are  peculiarly  susceptible 
to  cold,  the  aviary  must  be  kept  warm  in 
winter,  and  to  accomplish  this,  cover  the 
wire-work  with  green  baize,  and  introduce 
au  Arnott’s  stove,  regulated  to  a proper 
temperature.  A curtain  should  also  be  con- 
structed, to  be  drawn  partially  or  wholly 
down  in  damp  and  foggy  weather;  'J'he 
occupants  of  an  aviary  may  be  comprised  of 
blue  tits,  bullfinches,  canaries,  chaffinches, 
goldfinches,  hedge-sparrows,  linnets,  mules, 
redpoles,  titlarks,  wheatears,  and  woodlarks. 
From  this  association  of  birds  the  blackbird, 
redbreast,  and  jenny  wren  must  be  ex- 
cluded. The  natures  of  the  two  former  are 
too  pugnacious  and  cruel  to  admit  of  their 
being  domesticated  with  other  birds,  while 
the  jeimy  'vren  Is  so  lender  and  delicate  as 
to  be  unlit  to  live  in  the  midst  of  so  much 
excitement  and  bustie. 

Cnges,  being  aviaries  to  a limited  extent, 
form  the  next  subject  for  consideration. 
These  habitations  vary,  according  to  the 
different  dispositions  and  habits  of  birds. 
Tlie  cage  for  a blackbird,  for  instance,  would 
be  quite  unsuitable  for  a ennarv;  and  that 
for  a nigliliugale  would  be  iU  adapted  for  a 
hnnet. 

The  lilackbird's  Cage  should  bo  made  of  ma- 
hogany or  other  wood,  in  the  form  of  the 
accompanying  engraving, having  wicker  rails 
running  llirough  cross-bars  in  front  and  at 
the  two  sides  ; the  buck  of  wood  ; a drawer 


at  the  bottom  to  facilitate  cleaning;  and  two 
small  receptacles  for  food  and  water  project- 


ing from  the  sides.  This  cage  is  also  suitable 
for  thrushes. 

Canaries'  Cages,  used  also  for 
bullfiuche.s,  goldfinches,  chaf- 
finches, and  Linnets,  are  made 
in  a variety  of  forms— Gothic, 
Chinese,  arched,  cottage,  &c. 
The  materials  sometimes  con- 
sist wholly  of  brass,  and  at 
other  times  of  brass  and  wood. 
These  cages  generally  have 
three  perches  — one  near  the 
floor,  to  enable  the  bird  to  reach  the  water- 
bottle,  another  in  the  centre,  and  a third 
near  the  top. 

Tlie  Lark's  Cage 
has  a boarded  root 
and  back,  with 
ivire-work  on  each 
side,  and  in  the 
front  a projecting 
bow,  raised  about 
an  inch  from  the 
bottom,  with  a cir- 
cular wire  front.  In  this  bow  a piece  of 
fresh  turf  is  placed,  from  time  to  time,  upon 
which  the  lark  sits  and  sings.  For  this  cage 
no  perch  is  required,  and  the  door  is  made 
to  open  at  the  back  or  side. 

The  Nightingale's  Cage 
has  a roof,  back,  and 
sides  of  wood,  the  front 
only  being  wired.  It 
has  one  perch  extend- 
ing from  side  to  side, 
padded  with  green 
baize,  while  a small 
perch  is  supported  by 
two  stems  in  the  centre 
of  the  front  part  of 
the  cage,  just  below  the  bottom  of  the 
wires.  An  inch  or  two  beneath  the  roof, 
a false  fop  of  baize  or  other  soft  material 
is  stretched  across,  so  that  If  the  bird,  ns 
is  its  custom,  dash  upwards  in  its  song, 
it  may  not  hurt  itself;  for  this  reason  the 
perch  is  also  padded.  In  both  of  the  front 
corners  a little  shelf  is  fixed,  and  in  these 
a round  hole  is  cut  tor  the  reception  of  the 
cups  containing  the  food  and  wafer.  I'lie 
cages  are  also  furnished  with  a sliding  drawer 
for  cleaning,  andthedoor  is  madeattheback 
or  side. 

A lireeding  Cana  may  het  made  of  a double 
orsiiigle  tonn,with  theusuulconvcniencesfor 
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food  and  cleaning,  and  the  doors  placed  where 
deemed  most  convenient.  The  size  of  the 
perches  should  be  proportioned  to  the  size  of 
the  cage,  and  they  should  be  placed  at  inter- 


vals most  fitting  for  the  birds.  In  a single 
cage  the  top,  front,  and  sides  should  be  of 
wire,  and  the  back  of  wood ; but  if  it  be  a 
double  cag^  then  both  ends  of  wood.  A shelf, 
within  a few  indies  of  the  top,  should  be 
made  to  project  from  the  back,  and  a parti- 
tion run  up  from  the  edge  of  the  shelf  to  the 
upper  wires.  On  this  shelf  two  square  open 
bo.ves,  about  two  inches  deep,  are  to  be 
placed  for  the  birds  to  build  in,  the  entrance 
mto  which  is  from  two  holes  made  in  the 
partition,  A net-bag,  filled  with  moss,  hair, 
down  and  feathers,  suspended  from  the  roof 
near  the  perches,  completes  the  fitting  of  this 
habitation. 

Within  the  last  few  years  a great  improve- 
ment has  taken  place  in  the  design  and  con- 
struction of  fancy  bird  cages,  and  a new  mate- 
rial is  largely  employed,  consisting  princi- 
pally of  zinc,  coated  with  enamel,  which 
excludes  all  vermin. 

The  health  and  happiness  of  birds  depend 
greatly  on  cleanliness ; to  promote  this, 
every  week,  or  fortnight  at  the  farthest,  the 
floor  and  perches  of  the  aviary  or  cage  should 
be  thoroughly  cleaused,aud  fresh  sand  strewn 
on  the  floor.  If  this  be  neglected,  not  only  do 
the  birds  suffer  in  health  and  spirits  gener- 
ally, but  they  contract  a disease  in  their  feet, 
frequently  resulting  in  lameness,  or  the  loss 
of  one  or  more  of  their  claws.  A difliculty  is 
sometimes  experienced  in  taming  birds  to  a 
sufficient  degree  to  set  them  at  liberty  from 
the  cage,  and  allow  them  to  fly  about  the 
room.  ITie  following  is  the  most  approved 
Eiethod  for  accomplishing  this: — Cut  from 
the  inner  plume  of  the  pen-feathers  a larger 
or  smaller  portion,  according  to  the  wildness 
of  the  bird;  then  touch  the  nostrils  of  the 
bird  with  bergamot,  or  any  other  odorous 
oil,  by  which  it  is  rendered  so  stiipifled  for  a 
time  as  to  perch  quietly  on  the  finger,  or  to 
hop  from  one  finger  to  another.  As  soon  as 
it  sits  quietly  on  any  one  linger,  another 
finger  must  be  placed  in  such  a position  as 
to  cause  the  bird  to  step  upon  it ; and  so  soon 
as  it  Is  accustomed  to  hop  quietly  from  one 
finger  to  another  the  chief  difficulty  is  over- 
come ; for  the  bird,  gradually  arriving  to  a 
sense  of  consciousness,  and  perceiving  tliat 
it  is  not  treated  roughly,  is  brought  to  nay 
obedience  to  its  master'^s  commands.  The 
food  of  birds  should  be  as  near  a resemblance 
to  their  natural  diet  as  iwssiblo.  Canaries, 
bullfinches,  goldfinches,  linnets,  &c.,  eat 
seed  only.  Larks,  yellow-hammers,  and 
the  various  kinds  of  tits,  eat  bolli  seeds  and 
bisects.  Nightingales,  redbreasts,  tlirushes, 
blackcaps,  &c.,  cat  insects  and  berries.  Wag- 


tails, field-larks,  white-tails,  &c.,  eat  insects 
only.  To  meet  this  difficulty,  all  the  dead 
flies  found  on  window-sills  and  in  corners 
should  be  collected,  and  these,  added  with  a 
few  meal-worms,  will  supply  the  want  spe- 
cified. Canaries  prefer  a mixture  of  canary, 
summer-rape,  and  crushed  hempseed;  gold- 
finches, poppyseed,  now  and  then  mixed 
with  a little  crushed  hempseed ; Linnets 
and  bullfinches,  rapeseed  alone.  Larks 
jirefer  barleymeal,  mixed  with  cabbage 
and  water-cress,  cut  small ; chaffinches, 
rapeseed,  occasionally  mixed  with  a little 
hempseed.  The  various  kinds  of  tits  prefer 
liemp  seed,  oats,  and  meal.  The  following 
are  two  receipts  for  a paste  suitable  for  birds 
generally.  Thoroughly  soak  in  cold  water 
the  crumb  part  of  a stale  loaf,  press  the 
water  out,  pour  milk  over  the  breacl,  and  mix 
it  with  two-thirds  of  its  own  weight  of 
barleymeal.  Or,  grate  a carrot,  which  has 
been  kept  in  a cool  place  for  a whole  year, 
then  thoroughly  soak  a penny  roll  in  water, 
strain  the  water  oil’,  and  mix  the  bread  and 
carrot  with  two  handfuls  of  barleymeal. 
These  pastes,  must,  however,  be  made  every 
day,  as  after  that  time  they  become  sour. 
All  birds  need  a fresh  supply  of  water  every 
evening  to  quench  their  thirst,  as  well  as  to 
bathe  with  ; and  if  a considerable  number  of 
birds  inhabit  the  same  room,  the  water 
should  be  placed  in  an  earthen  vessel,  8 inches 
long  by  2 wide,  divided  into  several  com- 
jiartments.  Cage  birds  are  subj^ict  to  a 
variety  of  diseases,  foremost  amongst  which 
is  the  pip.  This  disorder  is  a cold,  in  which 
the  nostrils  are  stopped  up,  and  the  external 
skin  of  the  tongue  hardened  by  inflammation. 
A pill  of  butter,  garlic,  and  pepper,  with 
occasionally  sipping  of  infusion  of  speedwell, 
will  soon  effect  a cure;  and,  to  assist  the 
remedy,  a fine  feather  should  be  drawn 
gently  through  the  nostrils.  The  symptoms 
of  this  disorder  are  a yellowness  at  the  root 
of  the  beak,  dryness  of  the  tongue,  rough- 
ness on  the  feathers  of  the  head,  and  a 
frequent  gasping  as  if  for  breath.  Moulting 
may  be  considered  a disease.  It  is  of  annual 
recurrence,  and  its  cure  mainly  depends  on 
time  and  attention.  During  this  time  the 
food  of  the  bird  should  be  wholesome  and 
varied ; all  drafts  and  cold  should  be  ex- 
cluded, and  the  most  scrupulous  cleanli- 
ness observed.  Tympany  is  a disease  lu 
which  tlie  skin  of  a part,  or  the  whole  of  the 
body,  is  puffed  up  and  tightened  by  an 
accumulation  of  air  beneatit.  Tlie  simple 
remedy  is  to  prick  the  skin  with  a neecile, 
and  let  out  the  confined  air.  Pairing  fever 
generally  attacks  cage  birds  in  the  month  of 
Slay.  Tlie  birds  affected  cease  to  sing,  allow 
their  feathers  to  become  and  continue  rough, 
and  waste  away.  One  of  the  best  remedies 
for  this  is  to  hang  the  cage  before  a window, 
by  wliich  means  the  bird  becomes  cheered 
and  enlivened,  and  resumes  his  wonted 
blitliesomeness.  Epilepsy. disease  is 
brouglit  on  by  a pletlioric  habit  of  body ; 
and  results  from  an  excess  of  food,  and  a 
deficiency  of  exercise.  A few  drops  of  olive 
oil  are  frequently  beneficial,  but  if  this  prove 
inefficacious,  dip  the  bird  once  or  twice  in 
ice-cold  water,  and  cut  the  claws  so  closely 
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that  they  let  blood.  Giddiness  is  rather  the 
result  of  bad  habit  than  a diseasa  It  some- 
times happens  that  birds  acquire  the  habit 
of  looking  upwards  to  such  an  extent,  as 
frequently  to  turn  round  backwards  on  the 
perch;— the  best  means  of  preventing  this, 
is  to  cover  the  top  of  the  cage  with  a cloth, 
by  which  the  upward  look  is  effectively 
checked.  Decline. — The  symptoms  which  be- 
tray the  presence  of  this  disease  are  general 
roughness  of  the  feathers,  and  an  inordinate 
appetite,  coupled  with  a gradual  wasting  of 
the  flesh.  The  most  effectual  remedy  is  to 
force  the  bird  to  swallow  a spider,  and  to 
put  a rusty  nail  into  its  water,  which  iniparts 
vigour  and  strength  to  the  stomach.  Green 
food  should  be  chiefly  given  during  the 
prevalence  of  this  disease,  and  more  par- 
ticularly watercress.  Costiveness  may  be 
cured  by  the  administering  of  a worm 
bruised  with  saffron  and  linseed  oil ; and 
cold  should  be  treated  with  a pectoral  elixir 
in  an  infusion  of  speedwell.  See  Blackbird, 
Canary,  Goldfinch,  Lark,  Linnet, 
Parrot,  Thrush,  &c. 


AVOIRDUPOIS  WEIGHT  is  thecommon 
system  of  weight  in  England,  now  applied 
<■0  all  goods  except  medicines  and  the  pre- 
cious metals.  The  avoirdupois  pound  is  di- 


vided  as  follows :— 

Pound. 

Grain. 

Dram. 

Ounce. 

27^4 

1 

4374 

16 

1 

7000 

256 

16 

1 

28  pounds  make  one  quarter. 

U2  pounds,  or  4 quarters,  one  hundred 
weight. 

20  hundred  weight,  one  ton. 

Tlie  usual  contractions  are  as  follows : — 
Ounce oz.  Hundred  weight.,  cwt. 


Grain gr.  Pound lb. 

Dram dr.  Quarter qr. 


To  reduce  a large  number  of  pounds  to  hun- 
dred weight  roughly,/rom  the  first  threefigures 
deduct  thefirst  two,  the  remainder  gives  the 
hundred.  Thus,  13,263  will  give  in  this  way 
119  hundred  weight 

132 

13 

119 


The  exact  equivalent  of  the  above  number  of 
pounds  is  llscwt.  Iqr.  19lbs.  . . - 

A ready  mode  ol’  ascertaining  the  pnce  of 
an  ounce  is  to  deduct  the  fourth  from  the 
price  per  iiound  in  shillings,  and  the  re- 
mainder will  1)0  the  price  per  ounce  in 
Deuce,  as  follows  : — 

28.  per  ixuiud.  3s.  per  pound, 

i deduct  4 deduct 


ijd.  per  ounce. 

4s.  per  pound. 

1 deduct 


2jd.  per  ounce. 

Cs.  per  pound, 
li  deduct 


3d.  per  ounce.  35d.  per  ounce. 

To  arrive  quickly  at  the  price  per  pound  of 
of  an  arlicle  sold  by  the  hundred  weight, 
divide  the  number  of  shillings  by  9,  and  it 
will  give  the  price  in  pence  per  pound,  thus  : 
168.  per  cwt.,  6d.  lb. ; 8ls.  per  cwt..  9d.  lb. 


Wlien  the  number  cannot  be  divided  exactly, 
add  a farthing  or  a halfpenny,  according  to  its 
relative  position  to  the  intervening  hgures, 
thus — 70s.  cwt  would  be  tjd.  lb.,  because  70 
is  seven  figures  distant  for  63,  which  would 
be  7d.  11).,  and  two  figures  present  72,  which 
would  be  8d.  lb.  The  relative  price  of  the 
pound  to  that  of  the  ton  may  be  ascertained  * 
in  the  same  manner,  thus— £18  per  ton,  'Jd. 
per  lb.  ; £27  per  ton,  3d.  per  lb. ; £36  per  ton, 
4d.  peril).,  and  so  on.  As  a matter  of  course, 
this  method  is  not  arithmetically  correct,  but 
it  is  sufficiently  near  to  guide  a person  when 
he  wants  to  know  on  the  instant  about  what 
the  retail  price  of  an  article  will  be  as  com- 
pared with  the  wholesale.  The  positive  dif- 
ference between  the  price  arrived  at  by  this 
method,  and  the  price  which  is  strictly  cor- 
rect, is  an  excess  of  from  a farthing  to  a 
halfpenny  per  pound,  ranging  from  los.  per 
hundred  weight  to  £5.  If  this  fact,  tliere- 
lore,  is  borne  in  mind,  and  the  excess 
allowed  for,  the  result  will  be  as  near  the 
precise  amount  as  possible. 

AWAKING  PERSONS.— There  can  be 
no  question  that  to  rouse  a person  abruptly 
out  of  sleep  by  sudden  violence  or  noisy  ex- 
clamation, is  a cause  of  serious  injury  to  the 
brain  and  nervous  system ; this  is  particu- 
larly the  case  where  the  frame  and  organiza- 
tion is  delicate  and  weak  ; and  dangerous, 
if  not  fatal  effects,  have  resulted  from  the 
mental  terror  evoked  by  a sudden  and  un- 
defined noise  startling  the  uen-es  before 
the  judgment  has  had  time  to  analyse  the 
nature  of  its  alarm.  Few  persons  enjoy  such 
periect  health  as  to  admit  of  the  total 
quiescence,  in  sleep,  of  all  the  nervous  sys- 
tems; and  the  brain  in  most  persons  is  kept 
in  a sort  of  torpid  consciousness,  easily 
accessible  to  strong  emotions.  Instances 
have  been  known  where  the  imagination  has 
been  so  worked  upon  during  sleep  that  the 
unconscious  sluniDerer  has  obeyed  the  voice 
of  a mischievous  friend  in  performing  all  the 
actions  of  swimming,  rowing,  and  hauling, 
till  under  the  violenceof  the  muscular  power 
put  forth,  the  body  has  been  covered  vith 
perspiration,  and  the  sleeper,  when  at  last 
awoke,  was  perfectly  exhausted  from  the 
effort  with  which  ho  bufletted  the  imaginai-y 
waves  in  a sujiposed  struggle  for  life.  In 
whatever  state  the  brain  may  be,  it  is  always 
wrong  to  use  sudden  noises  to  arouse  a 
sleeper.  A gentle  or  rough  shake  with  the 
hand  is  always  a safe  and  better  means  ; or 
the  application  of  burnt  fisithers  or  liarts- 
horii  to  the  nostrils  may  be  adopted  where 
the  sleep  is  particularly  heavy  ; but  shouting 
ill  tlie  car  should  never,  on  any  account,  be 
resorted  to,  except  in  cases  of  coma  or 
apoplexy. — See  Slef.f. 

AWARD— Is  the  decision  of  the  arbitra- 
tors or  umpire  upon  a reference  to  arbi- 
tration reduced  into  writing.  It  must  be 
stamped  with  a 35s.  stamp,  and  it  is  a 
principle  of  law,  that  arbitrators  should  all 
execute  an  award,  at  the  same  time  and' 
ill  the  presence  of  a witness.  Publication 
of  an  award,  is  the  giving  uotic«  to  the  party 
in  whose  favour  it  is  made,  to  take  it  up.  A 
judge  has  au  absolute  power  to  enlarge  the 
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time  lor  making  an  award  ; but  the  order 
for  so  doing  must  be  obtained  before  the 
award  is  made. — See  Arbitration. 

AXI-E-T KICKS.— These  important  agents 
in  the  mechauism  of  a carriage  were  formerly 
of  wood,  but  are  now  almost  universally 
construct«l  of  iron.  To  secure  tlie  wheel 
from  coming  oil’,  aii  iron  collar,  called  the 
a.xle-tree  nut,  is  placed  on  the  small  or  outer 
end  of  the  arm,  and  through  this  and  the 
axle  arm  the  linch-pin  passes ; both  ol' these 
require  to  be  well  lubricated  with  grease, 
aud  they  should  also  be  tested  from  tune  to 
time,  and  if  ever  so  slightly  out  of  order, 
immediately  repaired.  For  common  coarse 
a.xles,  sucli  as  tliose  of  waggons  and  carts,  a 
tliick  unctious  grease  is  best  adapted ; but 
for  axles  that  are  made  to  fit  with  greater 
nicety,  oil,  either  animal  or  vegetable,  ot  the 
purest  kind,  and  free  from  all  mucilage  or 
jelly,  should  be  applied.  To  prevent  friction 
m wooden  axles,  soap  or  black  lead  are  the 
best  materials. 

AZALEA.— The  American  or  hardy  aza- 
leas are  to  be  found  growing  in  shrubberies 
with  ordinary  plants.  They  Irequently  thrive 
In  the  common  garden  soil,  but  generally 
they  grow  better  in  soil  with  which  peat 
earth  lias  been  incorporated.  They  may  be 
raised  I'rom  seed  sown  in  beds  in  the  open 
air,  but  it  is  considered  prelerable  to  sow 
them  in  pans  or  wide-mouthed  pots.  When 
they  have  attained  a proper  growth  they 
should  be  planted  out  in  peat  beds,  si.x 
inches  apart,  the  second  year  taking  out 
every  alternate  plant,  and  placing  it  else- 
where to  allow  room ; and  this  system 
should  be  pursued  as  the  growth  of  the 
plant  increases.  Their  propagation,  how- 
ever, is  chiefly  by  layers,  ancl  cuttings  of  the 
last  years’  wood  will  take  root  readily  in 
sand.  The  Indian  Azaleas  are  evergreen 
greenhouse  shrubs  of  great  beauty,  raised 
by  cuttings  in  sand  under  a bell  of  glass, 
and  with  moderate  bottom  heat.  The 
cuttings  should  be  severed  up  to  a joint, 
the  lower  leaves  to  the  extent  of  an  inch 
stripped  off,  and  the  stem  fixed  an  inch 
oeep  in  clear  silver  sand,  aud  covered 
with  a bell  glass.  When  struck,  they  must 
be  potted  off  into  small  pots,  and  shilted  as 
they  require  more  room. 


BAIiY.— See  Infant. 
llAljy  LINEN.— 'Ilie  provisions  which 
every  expectant  mother  ought  to  make 
under  this  head  comprise  the  following 
list : — Six  night  gowns,  six  shirts,  four  long 
flannels,  two  flannel  squares,  four  barrows, 
‘•tree  swathes,  three  dozen  diapers,  three 
flannel  ditto.  'ITie  nighl  gowns  are  made  of 
long-cloth,  from  gd.  to  tod.  per  yard  ; 
t\w  Mrts  of  lawn,  at  Is.  4d.  per  yard;  the 
long  flannels  and  the  barroics,  or  baby  flannels, 
at  Is.  6d.  per  yard  ; the  swathes,  fine  Welsh 
flannel,  3s.  per  yard  ; the  diapers,  Sd.  per 
yard ; but  for  this  purpose  old  table-cloths 
cut  up  will  answer  equally  ns  well.  The 
total  expense  of  these  articles,  supposing 
the  mother  makes  them,  is  about  £3 ; 
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to  which  must  be  added  other  sundries, 
such  as  boots,  brushes,  binding,  tape,  &c., 
atnountiug  to  about  10s.  No  mention  has 
been  nuide  of  robes,  as  they  may  be  con- 
sidered luxuries,  and  their  number  and 
quality  entirely  depend  upon  the  means  of 
the  parents.  All  these  articles  may  be  pur- 
chased ready-made,  but  as  a matter  of  course 
the  cost  is  much  greater,  and  the  articles  uot 
proportionally  good. 

BACHELOR’S  KE'ITLE.  — I’his  is  a 
useful  invention,  by  which  boiling  water 
may  be  obtained  in  a few  minutes,  without 
the  trouble  aud  expense  entailed  by  the 
ordinary  mode.  The  apparatus,  as  seen  in 
the  engraving,  consists  of  a minature  grate 


and  a shallow  kettle,  wdiich  takes  on  and 
oil'.  Beneath  the  kettle  a bundle  of  patent 
wood  is  placed,  which  is  sufficient  to  make 
the  water  boil;  and  beyond  igniting  the 
wood,  no  further  attention  is  required.  The 
merits  of  this  domestic  contrivance  are 
obvious,  so  many  emergencies  arise,  such  as 
illness  in  the  night,  sudden  accident,  early 
departure  for  a journey,  &c.,  where  hot  water 
is  in  immediate  reiiuest,  that  any  mode 
which  supplies  the  demand,  without  the 
difficulty  and  delay  so  generalljr  experienced 
on  these  occasions,  cannot  tail  to  be  ac- 
ceptable. The  other  advantages  in  connec- 
tion with  this  invention  are  cleanliness,  and 
an  economy  ol'  fuel,  as  by  this  means  the 
necessity  for  keeping  the  lire  in,  during  the 
summer  _ time,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
obtaining  lioiling  water,  is  obviated. 

BACK,  JIALFORMATIONS  OF,  urisc  from 
a weakened  and  imperfect  develoimienf  ol 
the  organization,  which  exposes  the  child  to 
the  readier  influence  of  accidental  causes  in 
infancy,  when  from  a fall  or  undue  pressure 
that  part  in  the  system  already  preterna- 
turally  weakened  or  predisposed  gives  way, 
and  cither  displacement  or  absorption  of 
certain  parts  takes  place.  Thus,  in  the 
spine  some  of  the  vertebral,  or  bones  of  the 
back,  are  forced  from  the  line  of  their  true 
axis,  either  in  the  form  of  a bow  outwardly, 
or  like  the  letter  S laterally,  and  a perma- 
nent deformity  becomes  the  result.  (>r  the 
malformation  may  proceed  from  suppuration, 
or  ulceration  of  tne  cartilages  ol  the  ver- 
tebra:, excited,  as  not  unfrequently  ha])pens, 
by  some  injury  received  during  the  birth, 
which,  unobserved  and  unsuspected  at  the 
time,  only  becomes  evident  when  the  evil 
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has  taken  place.  In  this  way  a clelormity 
may  be  established  in  some  part  of  the 
spinal  column,  that  only  shows  its  real 
nature  when  all  hope  ol'  arresting  or  curing 
the  disease  is  at  an  end. 

Malformations  of  the  back  may  occur  in 
any  part  of  the  column,  though  the  portions 
more  liable  to  become  the  seat  of  organic 
disease  are  the  vertebra3  comprising  theneck 
and  loins.  Rickets  are  often  the  immediate 
cause  of  curvature  or  twisting  of  the  bones 
of  the  spine,  giving  that  peculiar  dei'ormity 
known  as  hunch-back.  In  this  state  the 
spine  is  shortened,  the  shoulders  are  thrown 
up.  the  breast  protrudes,  and  the  ribs  become 
depressed,  narrowing  the  natural  cavity  for 
the  heart  and  lungs,  and  thereby  greatly 
impeding  their  healthy  action. 

Another  variety  of  malformation  of  the 
back  is  called  the  “cloven-spine,”  a disease 
generally  born  with  the  infant,  and  in  which 
one  or  even  more  of  the  bones  are  deficient, 
and  their  place  filled  up  by  a fiuid  swelling, 
or  a bag  containing  serum  or  lymph. 

_ Though  malformations  of  the  back  some- 
times arise  in  scrolulous  infants  I'rom  injury 
during  birth,  by  far  the  greater  number,  as 
before  observed,  are  the  result  of  “ caries,” 
or  death  of  one  or  more  of  the  bones  of  the 
spine  or  vertebra:,  and  the  interposing  carti- 
lage or  gristle  that  lies  like  a pad  between 
every  bone  of  the  back.  But  besides  these 
cases  of  deformity  arising  ii  oin  disease,  there 
is  a third,  or  what  may  be  called  a natural 
mallormation,  where,  without  any  actual 
disease,  from  a loose  and  slovenly  way  of 
carrying  the  body  in  fast-growing  girls,  a 
deformity  of  the  back  and  shoulders  ihay  be, 
and  is  very  often,  contracted. 

The  syjugfoau  that  usually  precede  and  uc- 
comj)any  malformation  at  an  early  age  are, 
that  the’child  is  first  observed  to  be  languid, 
listless,  and  easily  fatigued,  becoming  gra- 
dually sluggish  and  unwilling  to  move,  fre- 
quently stumbling  without  any  assignable 
cause,  the  legs  olten  crossing  each  other 
involuntarily  and  without  notice,  throwing 
the  child  suddenly  down.  The  patient,  as 
the  disease  progresses,  totters  at  the  knees, 
and  cannot  stand  without  support;  while  to 
advance  or  set  the  foot  down  firmly  is  a 
matter  of  extreme  dilliculty.  These  symp- 
toms are  succeeded  by  twitching  pains  in 
the  thigh,  drawing  in  or  under  of  the  toes, 
and  a slow  but  increasing  loss  of  power  in 
both  limbs,  terminatingin  total  insensibility 
and  all  jiower  of  motion.  laiss  of  aiqielite, 
with  a ^)ainlul  sense  of  constriction  oi'  tight- 
ness of  the  stoiiinch,  follows,  with  a hard, 
dry  cough,  diilicult  breathing,  (piick  sharp 
pulse,  and  all  the  attendants  of  hectic  fever; 
at  the  same  time  the  tnnetions  of  the  bladder 
and  bowels  are  rendered  involuntarily,  and 
the  patient’s  situation  becomes  lamentable, 
being  reduced  to  a jiowerless  and  incaimble 
mass.  It  is  not  till  these  symptoms  are  all 
establislied  that  the  delormity  begins  to 
show  itself;  tiie  absorption  ol'  some  and  the 
death  of  other  narts  finally  iiroduce  tlic 
disiilacement,  and  constitute  the  curvature, 
sometimes  outwardly  and  sometimes  in- 
wardly, of  the  s^)inal  column. 

The  treatment  lu  curvature  of  the  spine  is 


extremely  simple,  but,  from  the  length  ol 
time  necessary  to  etl'ect  a cure,  both  dis- 
heartening and  tedious.  In  the  first  place, 
absolute  rest  for  an  indefinite  ifumber  of 
months  is  imperatively  demanded ; the 
second  object  is  to  establish  a steady  and 
constant  drain  from  the  affected  part ; and, 
lastly,  to  support  the  system,  under  the 
double  exhaustion  of  the  disease  and  the 
discharge,  by  nutritious  food  and  tonics. 

To  effect  the  first  object,  the  patient  must 
be  kept  constantly  on  his  back  on  a firm 
bed  or  hair  mattress,  so  as  to  take  off  the 
weight  of  the  rest  of  the  body  from  tlie 
diseased  part.  For  the  second,  two  large 
issues  must  be  made,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
spine,  in  the  following  manner : — Take  two 
pieces  of  adhesive  plaster,  and  having  cut 
an  even  slip  out  of  each,  of  from  one  to 
three  inches  in  length,  and  half  an  inch 
wide,  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient, 
and  the  extent  of  the  malformation,  apply 
them  warmed  on  each  side  of  the  diseased 
spine,  leaving  about  three  fingers  width  be- 
tween each  sUt,  or  all  the  width  of  the  skin 
over  the  actual  ridge  of  the  spine.  Then 
take  a stick  of  caustic  potass,  or  the  “potassa 
fusa,”  and  wrapping  a piece  of  flannel  round 
one  c-nd  to  prevent  its  corroding  the  fingers, 
dip  the  other  in  warm  water,  and  rub  it 
freely  over  all  the  cuticle  within  the  margins 
of  the  two  slits,  continuing  the  application 
till  the  part  beneath  the  caustic  becomes  of 
a dark  or  brownish  colour.  Thepotassis  then 
to  be  washed  off  both  sores  with  lint  and 
warm  water,  and  a poultice  of  sufficient  heat 
applied,  and  continued  to  both  till  the  dead 
cuticle  is  thrown  off.  "When  this  is  effected, 
lay  a string  of  three  or  six  issue  peas  on  the 
soras,  apply  stickiug-jilaster  to  keep  them 
in  their  place,  then  a iiledget  of  lint,  with  a 
piece  of  firm  card  between  the  folds,  and 
press  all  in  their  place  by  a tight  bandage. 
As  the  peas  sink  deeper  into  the  flesh,  sup- 
puration follows,  and  the  issue  is  established. 
The  wounds  are  to  be  washed  every  day, 
the  jjcas  laid  afresh,  and  the  compress  and 
bandage  reapplied.  After  a time  the  health 
gradually  improves,  the  patient  sleeps,  the 
functions  begin  to  act  naturally,  and  spas- 
modic twitchings  in  the  legs  and  feet  indi- 
cate returning  sensation  to  the  limbs,  which 
ultimately  regain  their  vitality  and  use. 
The  patient  must  then  be  fed  on  light  di- 
gestible food,  farinaceous  and  animal,  with 
a small  quantity  of  wine  daily,  the  bowels 
kei>t  open  by  an  occasional  ujierieuts,  and  a 
course  of  such  tonics  as  those  prescribed 
below,  persisted  in,  one  being  substituted 
for  the  other,  as  the  stomach  becomes  weary 
of  the  reiietitiou. 

JVo.  1,  Quassia  raspings,  2 drachms  ; bod- 
ing water,!  pint;  infuse  for  six  hours,  strain 
off  the  liquor,  and  add  muriatic  acid,  30 
drops.  Mix.  For  an  adult,  a table-spoonful 
every  8 hours. 

No.  2.  Gentian  root,  cut  small,  Odrachms ; 
canlamoni  seeds  bruised,  1 drachm  ; casca- 
rilla  bark  and  ginger,  of  each  1 druclim; 
boiling  water,  1 pint : infuse  for  G hours ; 
strain, and  add  carbonate  of  soda,  2 drachms. 
Mix,  and  take  a tublespoonful  every  4 or  6 
hours. 
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A'o.  3.  Sulphate  of  quinine,  15  grains  ; 
water.  1 pint ; diluted  sulphuric  acid,  1 
drachm.  Dissolve  and  take  a tablespoonful 
three  times  a day.  To  protect  the  teeth 
from  the  action  of  the  acid.  Nos.  1 and  3 
should  be  sucked  through  a quill  or  reed. 

For  the  species  of  malformation  termed 
natural  deformity,  the  best  treatment  is  air 
and  e.vercise,  assisted  bj;  such  mechanical 
means  that,  while  calling  into  play  opposing 
muscles,  shall  render  no  part  of  the  body 
torpid  by  pressure  or  restraint.  For  the 
stooping  and  round  back  and  shoulders,  so 
common  with  growing  girls,  the  best  and 
most  certain  cure  is  to  wear  a boa,  loaded 
at  both  ends  with  lead,  increasing  the  weight 
Irora  half  a pound  at  each  end  to  two  or 
three  pounds.  This  must  always  be  worn 
whether  sitting  or  walking.  The  principle 
upon  which  tins  application  acts,  is  to  call 
into  action  an  opposite  set  of  muscles  to 
those  weakened  or  diseased,  and  keep  them 
in  a state  of  e.xertion  by  the  pendulotts 
weight  of  the  loaded  boa.  'Wlien  that  weight 
or  e.xciting  cause  is  removed,  the  muscles 
having  nothing  to  resist  will  contract  power- 
fully, and  force  up  the  prevously  drooping 
head  and  shoulders.  .An  exemplification  of 
the  practical  truth  of  this  statement  is  fur- 
nishetl  in  the  erect  walk  and  open  chests 
of  all  tailors,  whose  occupation  calls  into 
reatcr  activity  the  muscles  of  the  neck  and 
ack,  to  prevent  the  body  falling  forward 
while  sewing;  the  consequence  is,  that  when 
they  leave  the  board,  the  head  and  chest 
leaps  up  like  an  unstrung  bow.  See  Spine. 

HACK,  I’AiNS  IN.— See  Lumbago  ; Rheu- 
MATIS.M. 

HACKGAJnrON.— A game  played  on  a 
board,  divided  into  two  parts  or  tables, 
connected  by  a liinge  which  enables  it  to 


shut  up  like  a box.  Every  table  possesses 
twelve  points,  six  at  each  end ; and  Ihese 
are  coloured  black  and  wliite  alternately. 
Each  player  has  fifteen  men,  black  and 
white,  to  distinguish  them,  and  they  arc 
disposed  In  the  following  manner: — Siiji- 
Posing  the  game  to  be  played  on  tile  right- 
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hand  table,  two  are  placed  upon  the  ace 
point  in  the  adversary’s  table,  live  upon  the 
six  point  in  the  opposite  table,  three  upon 
the  cinque  point  in  the  hithermost  table, 
and  five  on  the  six  point  in  the  right-hand 
table.  Each  player  is  then  to  endeavour  to 
bring  the  men  round  into  his  right-hand 
table,  by  throwing  with  a pair  of  dice  those 
numbers  that  contribute  towards  it ; and  at 
the  same  time  to  prevent  ids  adversary  from 
doing  the  like.  The  fli-st  best  throw  upon 
the  dice  is  esteemed  ace.  When  the  player 
carries  his  men  home,  in  order  to  lose  no 
point,  he  must  carry  the  most  distant  man 
to  his  adversary’s  bar  point,  that  being  the 
first  stage  he  is  to  place  it  on.  The  ne.xt 
move  is  six  points  further ; viz.,  in  the 
place  where  the  adversary’s  five  men  are 
placed  out  of  his  table ; and  the  player  must 
progress  in  this  manner  till  all  his  men  are 
brought  home  except  two,  when,  by  losing  a 
point,  he  may  often  save  the  gammon  by 
throwing  two  fours  or  two  fives.  When  a 
hit  is  only  played  for,  he  should  endeavour 
to  gain  either  his  own  or  his  adversary’s 
cinque  point ; and  if  that  fail,  by  his  being 
hit  by  the  adversary,  and  he  find  him  fur- 
ther advanced  than  himself,  in  that  case  he 
must  throw  more  men  into  the  adversary’s 
table,  which  is  done  in  this  manner:— He 
must  put  a man  upon  his  cinque  or  bar 
point ; and  if  the  adversary  neglect  to  hit  it, 
he  may  then  gain  a toward  game  instead  of 
a back  game.  But,  if  the  adversary  hit  him, 
he  should  pla.y  for  a back  game  ; and  then 
the  greater  the  number  of  men  which  are 
taken  up,  makes  his  game  the  better,  because 
by  these  means  he  will  preserve  his  game  at 
home.  He  should  then  endeavour  to  gain 
both  his  adversary’s  ace  and  trois  points,  or 
his  ace  and  deuce  points,  and  take  care  to  keep 
three  men  upon  the  adversary’s  ace  point, 
that,  in  case  the  latter  hit  him  from  thence, 
that  point  may  remain  still  secure  to  himself. 
The  rules  of  backgammon  are  as  follow: — 
1.  When  a man  is  taken  from  any  point,  it 
must  be  played.  2.  A man  is  not  supposed 
to  be  played  till  it  is  placed  upon  a point 
and  quitted.  3.  If  a player  have  only  four- 
teen men  in  play,  there  is  no  penalty  in- 
flicted, because  by  his  playing  with  a lesser 
number  than  he  is  entitled  to,  he  plays  to  a 
disadvantage  for  want  of  the  deficient  man 
to  make  up  his  tables.  4.  It  he  bear  any 
number  of  men  before  he  has  entered  a man 
taken  up,  and  which  ot  course  he  was  obliged 
to  enter,  sucli  men  so  borne  must  be  entered 
again  in  the  adversary’s  table,  as  well  as 
file  inan  taken  up.  6.  If  he  have  mistaken 
his  throw  and  played  it,  and  his  adversary 
have  thrown,  it  is  not  in  the  choice  of  either 
of  the  players  to  alter  it,  unless  they  both 
agree  so  to  do.  Books : Hoyle's  Oames; 
Hogue's  fUstory  and  Practice  of  backgammon; 
//(imibook  of  Games  by  Amateurs. 

BACON  AND  CABB A(i E.  — Boil  some 
streaky  bacon  in  a small  <|uanlif  y of  stock, 
with  eight  or  ten  sausages  ; in  the  same 
stock  boil  some  white  cabbages  for  about 
two  hours ; add  salt  and  spices,  and  servo 
very  hot. 

BACON  AND  EGOS.  Cut  a quarter  of 
a pound  of  streaky  bacon  into  thin  slices, 
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and  put  them  Into  a stewpan  over  a slow 
fire;  while  cooking,  turn  them  frequently; 
when  sulTiciently  dressed,  pour  the  melted 
lat  of  the  bacon  into  a dish,  break  over  it 
six  eggs,  add  two  spoonfuls  of  gravy  and  a 
little  suit  and  pepper ; stew  the  whole  over 
a slow  fire,  and  serve, 

BACON  BEETJ,.E. — This  insect  infests 
hams,  bacon,  and  all  kinds  of  dried  meats, 
into  which  it  eats  small  holes ; and  this  is 
chiefly  done  when  the  insect  is  in  its  larva:, 
or  giTLib  state,  as  seen  in  fig,  i;  when  full  fed, 
it  tiecomes  a chrysalis,  fig,  2 ; which  ulti- 
mately changes  into  a small  beetle,  fig.  3 — 


about  the  third  of  an  inch  long,  of  a dusky- 
brown  colour,  with  the  upper  half  of  the  wing 
cases,  whitish  or  ash-coloured,  marked  with 
black  specs.  The  grub,  from  lying  concealed 
in  the  meat,  cannot  be  eflectually  removed  ; 
but,  by  watching  the  time  when  the  perfect 
insects  appear,  tliey  may  be  destroyed,  and 
a recurrence  of  the  evil  in  a great  measure 
prevented. 

IIACON,  BOILED. — Bacon  will  boil  bet- 
ter, and  swell  more  freely,  if  the  rind  is 
stripped  of!'  before  it  is  dressed.  It  should 
be  boiled  gently,  from  a- half  to  three-quar- 
ters of  an  liour  being  allowed  to  each  pound, 
according  to  the  thickness.  When  done, 
strew  bread  raspings  over  it,  and  place  it 
before  the  fire  to  brown. 

BACON,  Curing  of. — The  hogs  intended 
for  bacon  are  kept  till  full  grown,  and  are 
u.sually  killed  between  the  motiths  of  October 
and  March,  The  next  process  after  killing 
is  to  remove  the  hair,  which  is  better  done  by 
singeing  than  scalding,  and  is  performed  in 
the  following  manner Cover  the  hog  thinly 
with  straw,  and  set  light  to  it  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  wind.  As  the  straw  becomes 
burnt  off,  renew  it;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
carefully  avoid  scorching  thg  skin.  After 
both  sides  have  been  thus  treated,  scrape 
the  whole  body  clean,  but  wilhout  using 
water.  The  cutting  up  should  be  accomplished 
by  first  taking  oil  the  head,  then  removing 
the  back-bone,  and  cutting  across  the  ribs; 
the  two  sides,  or  flitches,  intended  for  salt- 
ing will  then  be  flat;  after  these  have 
lieen  well  dried  with  a cloth,  rub  the  in- 
side of  each  flitch  with  salt,  and  place  them 
one  above  each  other  in  a tray  having  a 
french  round  it  to  drain  off  the  brine. 
Change  the  salt  every  four  days,  and  reverse 
the  order  of  the  flitches,  iiuUing  the  one 
that  has  been  at  the  bottom  on  the  toji, 
|)utting  that  again  at  the  bottom,  and  so  on. 
The  intrrvat  of  xattim/  is  about  six  weeks  for 
a hog  of  twelve  score,  lii  this  process 


common  salt  only  is  generally  used,  but  a 
huer  flavour  is  imparted  by  a mixture  in 
these  proportions  Salt,  4lb. ; sugar,  coarse 

and  brown,  lib.  ; saltpetre,  Jib.  Snu>kin,j  is 
a preferable  method  of  cure  to  drying,  and  is 
thus  eflected: — Kub  the  flitches  thoroughly 
with  bran,  and  then  hang  them  in  the 
chimney  in  such  a position  that  they  shall 
be  protected  from  the  rain  and  not  injured 
by  the  fire.  With  a constant  and  perfect 
heat,  a month’s  smoke  will  be  sufficient. 
The  smoke  for  this  operation  must  either  be 
of  wood  or  peat ; the  quality  of  the  wood 
influeuces  the  flavour  of  the  bacon,  oak  and 
beech  being  the  most  preferable.  Bacon 
may  be  preserved  in  wood  ashes,  or  in  very  dry 
sand. 

BACON  FRAZE. — Beat  eight  eggs  into  a 
batter  with  a little  cream  and  flour ; fry  some 
thin  slices  of  bacon  and  dip  them  into  it ; lay 
the  bacon  in  a frying-pan,  and  pour  a little  of 
the  batter  over  them  ; when  one  side  is  fried 
turn,  and  pour  over  more  batter.  When 
both  sides  are  of  a light  brown  colour,  put 
into  a dish  and  serve  not. 

BACON  FRIED.— Line  the  frying-pan 
with  clean  white  paper,  cut  the  bacon  into 
thin  slices,  remove  the  rind,  and  lay  the 
bacon  on  the  paper  ; fry  till  browm. 

BACON  GRILLED. — The  slices  should 
not  be  cut  more  than  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
thick,  and  will  eat  much  mellower  if 
soaked  in  hot  water  for  a quarter  of  an  hour, 
and  then  dried  in  a cloth  previously  to 
grilling.  If  it  is  desired  to  have  the  bacon 
curled,  cut  it  in  slices  about  two  inches  long, 
roll  it  up,  and  put  a little  wooden  skewer 
through  it ; cook  in  a Dutch  oven  for  eight 
or  ten  minutes,  turning  it  as  it  gets  crisp. 
The  ordinary  method  is,  however,  the  best, 
as  it  is  crisper  and  more  evenly  done. 

BACON  OMELET. — Cut  some  streaky 
bacon  which  has  been  boiled  for  half  an  hour 
into  the  form  of  dice,  and  fry  it  with  a 
small  piece  of  butter.  Beat  uji  a dozen  eggs, 
which  pour  over  the  bacon  when  it  begins 
to  get  crisp,  stir  all  well  together,  and  when 
thorouglily  mixed  and  browned,  serve. 

BACON— PKOPERTIF..S  AND  USES  OF. — 
As  a food  by  itself,  bacon  is  not  to  be  re- 
commended for  habitual  eating,  especially 
for  weak  and  delicate  stomachs,  because  the 
fleshy  fibres  having  been  rendered  tough 
by  the  smoking  and  salting,  the  meat 
becomes  exceedingly  hard  of  digestion. 
Bacon,  however,  espi-cially  the  fat  part  of  it, 
possesses  the  property  of  assisting  the 
assimilation  of  other  meats  of  a dry  nature, 
for  this  reason  veal,  liver,  fowl,  &c.,  be-conie 
much  easier  of  digestion  when  eaten  with 
bacon,  'fhe  chief'  u.ses  of  this  meat,  in 
addition  to  those  before  specified,  are  as  a 
relish  for  breakfast,  tea,  or  supper,  or  for 
8ui>plying  an  impromptu  repast  in  the  place 
Of  other  meats  which  are  procured  with 
greafer  difficulty. 

BACON  RELISHES. -Cut  cold  bacon 
into  thin  slices,  powder  both  sides  with 
bread  rasping.s,  and  put  them  before  the  fire 
in  a Dutch  oven.  In  three  minutes  one  side 
will  be  done,  and  in  three  minutes  more  the 
other. 

BACON  TO  AST.— Cut  some  slices  of  bread 
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thin,  and  about  three  inches  long ; chop  some 
streaky  bacon  into  small  pieces,  and  dip 
them  into  a raw  egg,  which  has  been  beaten 
up  with  shred  parsley,  slialots  and  pepper ; 
fry  the  bacon  and  bread  together  over  a 
slow  lire,  and  serve  with  clear  sauce  with  a 
little  vinegar  in  it. 

BACON— -To  Choose.— The  fat  of  good 
bacon  will  feel  oily  and  look  white,  the  lean 
of  a fresh  red  colour,  and  firmly  attached  to 
the  bone ; if  it  be  young,  the  rind  will  be 
thin  and  tender,  and  if  old,  thick  and  tough. 

BAGATELLE  is  a game  played  upon  a 
board,  with  balls,  and  a cue  or  mace.  It  is 
an  amusing  parlom--game,  and  as  such  is 
preferable  to  billiards,  on  accoimt  of  the 
table  being  of  a more  convenient  size,  and 
much  less  expensive.  The  size  of  the  table 
ranges  from  five  to  ten  feet  in  length,  and 
from  eighteen  inches  to  three  feet  in  width  ; 
It  is  lined  with  green  or  blue  cloth  ; and 
a slip  of  thiu  wood  is  placed  in  a semicircular 
form  inside  the  upper  end.  There  are  nine 
cupSr  consecutively  numbered  1 to  9,  sunk  in 
level  with  the  cloth ; into  these  cups  the 
balls  are  to  be  driven,  when  playing  the 
games  known  as  La  Bagateile  and  Sans 
Egal.  The  board  has  also  a bridge  with 
small  arches  likewse  numbered  1 to  9, 
through  these  arches  the  balls  are  to  be 
driven  in  playing  the  two  games  called  iilis- 
sissippi  and  Trou  Siadame.  There  are  also 
two  small  cushions,  placed  against  the  sides 
of  the  board,  when  used  for  the  game  of  Mis- 
sissippi. The  following  are  the  various  rules 
of  the  four  games  ordinarily  played  : 

La  Bagatelle — i.  Any  number  of  play- 
ers may  join  in  this  game,  and  use  either  the 
mace  or  the  cue,  as  may  be  agreed  upon. 
2.  Each  player  strikes  a ball  up  the  board, 
and  whoever  obtains  the  liighest  number  is 
entitled  to  the  lead,  and  takes  possession  of 
the  nine  balls.  3.  The  black  ball  (which 
counts  for  double),  is  placed  on  the  white 
spot  in  front  of  the  holes,  at  the  beginning 
of  every  round,  and  must  in  the  first  in- 
stance be  struck  by  one  of  the  other  balls 
before  there  can  be  any  score.  4.  The 
Striker’s  ball  must  be  placed  on  the  white 
spot  nearest  the  other  end  of  the  board,  and 
Is  to  be  struck  with  the  mace  or  cue  at  the 
black  ball,  the  object  being  to  put  it  into  one 
of  the  holes,  'fhe  rest  of  the  balls  are  to  be 
played  up  in  the  same  manner,  either  at  the 
outstamling  balls,  or  for  the  holes.  .5.  Any 
number  of  rounds  may  Be  played  for  the 
game,  as  may  be  agreed  upon  at  its  com- 
mencement. 6.  The  plajrer  who  obtains  the 
greatest  number— counting  the  holes  into 
which  he  puts  the  balls,  according  to  the 
figure.s  marked  within  them — wins  the  game. 
7.  Any  ball  rebounding  beyond  the  centre, 
or  being  driven  off  the  hoard,  cannot  be  used 
again  during  that  round. 

Sans  Koal.  -l.  This  game  is  played  by 
two  persons,  and  numbers  21  or  31,  accord- 
ing to  agreement.  2.  Tlie  player  who  leads 
iwhich  is  decided  as  in  La  Itagatelle)  chooses 
four  balls  of  either  colour,  and  places  the 
black  ball  on  the  mark  in  front  of  the  holes, 
and  he  begins  by  striking  one  of  his  halls  up 
the  board.  3.  fhe  adversary  then  strikes 
one  of  his  balls  in  the  same  manner,  and  so 
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on  alternately.  4.  The  player  who  holds  the 
black  ball  counts  it  towards  his  game,  as 
also  all  that  he  may  hole  of  his  own  colour. 

5.  If  a player  hole  any  of  his  adversary’s 
balls,  it  counts  for  the  owner  of  the  balls. 

6.  The  player  who  marks  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  points  in  each  round  takes  the  lead  in 
the  next. 

Mississippi.  — 1.  Tlie  bridge  must  be 
plaeed  close  up  to  the  circle,  and  the  small 
cushions  against  the  sides.  2.  Each  player 
strikes  one  ball  only,  through  the  bridge,  and 
he  who  obtains  the  highest  number,  leads  off, 
and  plays  the  nine  bails  in  succession.  3. 
Every  ball  must  strike  one  of  the  cushions, 
previously  to  entering  the  bridge,  otherwise 
the  number  reckons  for  the  adversary.  The 
game  to  consist  of  as  many  points  as  may 
be  agreed  on  at  its  commencement. 

Tnou  Madame.— This  game  is  played  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  preceding,  with  the 
exception  of  the  balls  being  played  straight 
from  the  end  of  the  board  through  the  bridge. 

BAIL  are  the  sureties  (two  in  number) 
taken  by  a magistrate  or  a judge  for  the 
appearance,  upon  a given  day  and  time,  of  a 
party  arrested  in  a civil  suit,  or  m custody 
tor  a criminal  offence.  Every  housekeeper 
may  be  bail.  Each  bail  must  prove  himself 
upon  oath  to  be  w'orth  double  the  amount  of 
the  debt.  A man  bailed  may  be  taken  at 
any  time  by  his  bail,  even  on  Sunday,  and 
kept  in  custody  and  rendered  to  prison. 

In  misdemeanours,  justices  are  bound  to 
take  bail.  A very  important  case  occurred 
at  the  time  of  the  Chartist  riots  in  is42, 
when  the  magistrates  of  Staffordshire  de- 
termined amongst  themselves  to  refuse  bail, 
and  acting  on  that  decision,  denied  it  to  one 
O’Neil ; and  although  they  were  acquitted  of 
any  perverse  or  partial  motive,  and  had 
decided  in  the  legitimate  exercise  of  their 
oflice  that  such  a person  ought  not,  in  the 
then  state  of  the  country,  to  be  admitted  to 
bail,  yet  their  refusal  was  held  to  be  con- 
trary to  their  duty  as  magistrates,  and  they 
were  censured  and  condemned  in  costs. 

In  cases  of  felony,  two  justices  may  admit 
a person  to  ball,  notwithstanding  he  has 
admitted  the  charge,  the  principle  being, 
that  justices  in  admitting  to  bail  should  be 
guided  by  the  probability  of  a party  appear- 
ing to  take  his  trial,  and  not  by  his  supposed 
guilt  or  innocence;  but  a justice  admitiing 
to  bail  where  he  ought  not,  is  punishable  as 
for  a negligent  escape,  and  if  excessive  bail 
i^  required,  it  is  punishable  ns  an  offence 
against  tlie  liberty  of  the  subject.  In 
general,  no  notice  of  bail  is  requisite,  but 
justices  may  order  the  prosecutor  to  have 
twenty-four  or  forfy-eight  hours’  notice  of 
bail.  When  a pariy,  to  avoid  being  aiipre- 
hended,  voluntarily  goes  before  a magistrate 
and  offers  bail,  no  notice  is  requisite,  fho 
prosecutor  or  his  attorney  may  examine  tho 
tail  as  to  their  qualillcation.  I’ersoiiating 
bail  is  punishable  with  triins]iortation  for  life, 
or  not  less  than  seven  years, or  by  iinprison- 
nicnt  for  a term  not  exceeding  four  ye^rs 
nor  less  than  two  years.  The  party  biuled 
is  considered  legally  in  the  custody  of  his 
sureties,  wlio  are  Ins  keepers,  and  they  may 
therefore  re-seize  him  and  get  themselves 
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discharged,  but  he  may  find  new  sureties. 
Tli6  p6rsons  of  tiie  bail  are  uot  liable  iiiKier 
recognizance.  The  bail  may  bring  an  action 
against  the  party  for  money  paid 
recognizances.  A party  cannot  be  baiiea 
when  taken  in  execution  on  a judgment  or 
after  conviction.  ^ , 

BAIN  MAUiE,  or  Water  Bath.— A 
culinary  utensil,  used  when  it  is  necessary  to 
keep  the  contents  of  a vessel  hot  without 
suffering  them  to  boil.  This  contrivance  is 
especially  adapted  for  keeping  viands  warm 
when  a repast  is  delayed  beyond  the  ap- 
pointed hour  through  the  non-amval  ot  the 


invited  guests,  or  from  other  accidents  ; 
for  by  this  means  the  warmth  is  retained 
without  the  quantity  being  diminished  or 
the  quality  deteriorated.  The  application  ol 
the  Bain  Marie  is  exceedingly  simple,  and 
fully  explained  by  the  accompanying  illus- 
tration. . , „ 

BAIT  FOR  Angling,  is  composed  of  nu- 
merous and  various  substances,  living  and 
dead,  natural  and  artiflcial.  Animal  baits, 
such  as  rats  and  mice,  are  not  much  used, 
although  they  will  be  taken  by  pike,  and  even 
by  troitl  occasionally.  , , , 

• Fish  baits  are  used  for  pike;  trout,  perch,  chub, 
and  eels,  and  those  are  chiefly  roach,  dace 
gudgeon,  loach,  minnows,  and  small  ciiub, 
barbel,  and  perch ; the  larger  baits  for  the 
first  mentioned  and  the  smaller  for  the  lat- 
ter although  large  trout  will  feed  upon  all 
descriptions  of  lohite  fish.  These  fisii  baits  are 
ob'tainWeat  the  tackie  shops,  or  must  be 
angled  lor  or  taken  with  a casting,  or  other 
net,  at  convenience. 

p'rot/s,  in  the  absence  or  scarcity  of  fish 
halts  may  be  used  for  pike,  and  occasionally 
trout  chub,  and  perch  may  be  taken  with 
them-  these  baits  are  used  eitiier  dead  or 
ftlfve,  according  to  the  predilection  or  con- 
veuieiice  of  the  angler,  and  are  also  imitated 
fi.mious  persons:  mothcr-ol -pearl,  glass, 
Hn  imid  amP  silyer  wire,  and  tinsel,  being 
t^riiirimiliv  the  materials  of  which  tliese  ar- 
Ri  SrS.  “re  compoeeJ.  The  An.erie.u. 

^“T  innllhuslye  "o  t.h^  h'-'cH  ”'‘- 

nieMcd  immediately  alter  capture  m a mix- 

‘^^:'f"buhs"ai"‘ ve"7 - 

„.r!.hr  larval,  grasshoppers,  gentles,  wasp- 
^«!hs  cockchafers,  cockroaches,  and  lies  ol 
description,  form  the  principal  lood  ol 
the  inhaliitauts  of  our  rivers,  lakes,  brook.s, 

and  ponds. 


I Worms  are  of  various  kinds.  The  iGb  or 
I garden  worm,  which  is  an  excellent  Iwit  for 
i trout,  barbel,  chub,  perch,  carp,  tench,  eels, 
and  even  tor  roach,  dace,  and  gudgeon,  is 
i found  in  abundance  in  our  gardens  and  fields, 

! and  may  be  obtained  by  digging,  by  follow- 
! ing  the  plough  (taking  a hint  from  therooks 
: and  crows),  or  in  larger  numbers,  and  a 
i greater  certainty,  in  the  evening  alter  nun, 

' and  during  the  whole  of  warm  moist  n.gr.i.8, 
at  which  times  they  leave  their  holes,  either 
partially  or  entirely,  in  search  of  food;  to 
obtain  these  worms,  a lanthorn  should 
be  procured : arrived  at  the  place  ol 

search,  the  ground  should  be  closely  and 
quietly  scanned,  and  wlien  found,  the  worm 
should  be  carefully  taken  betiveen  tlie 
fleshy  parts  of  the  fore-finger  and  thumb, 
so  as  it  may  not  be  injured  by  pressure 
or  by  the  nails;  if  the  worm  is  only 
partly  out  of  its  hole  great  care  must  be 
observed  not  to  attempt  to  drag  oim 
thence  by  force,  but  after  grasping  it  id  the 
manner  directed  to  prevent  it  escaping  back 
into  its  hole  by  simply  “ holding  your  own 
and  the  worm  will  shortly  yield  to  the  gentle 
and  sustained  strain.  Red  worms  (for  carp, 
tench,  trout,  perch,  barbel,  chub,  roach,  dac^ 
gudgeon,  &c.),  are  found  amongst  old  nch 
soil,  under  large  stones  or  planks  and  Paulks 
of  timber,  in  moss  or  grass  gromn|r  on  the 
edo-eor  side  of  wood- work  frequently  satu- 
rated with  water.  Brandlings  (lor  perch 
particularly,  and  all  the  -sorts  ot  fish  that 
will  take  the  red  worm),  are  to  be  found  iii 

‘^“Theqe  *^are  the  three  principal  sorts  of 
worms,  although  all  can  be  used  to  ad- 
vantaae  To  preserve  worms,  they  should 
be  placed  as  soon  after  being  taken  as 
possible  in  a wooden  tub  or  bowl,  or  uii- 
Elazed  earthenware  pau,  and  left  therein  lor 
from  three  to  six  hours,  according  to  thenura- 
ber,  in  order  that  they  may  cleanse  them- 
selves from  slime,  clay,  and  dirt;  and  then 
be  placed  in  another  bowl,  tub,  or  pan  with 
damp  moss,  from  which  have  been  carclully 
removed  all  leaves,  thorns,  pieces  ol  stick,  and 
other  foreign  subslaiices ; care  must  be  taken 
that  all  the  dead  or  mutilated  worms  are 
thrown  away  ; they  must  be  examined  every 
day  or  every  other  day  at  larthest,  and  the 
dead  or  sickly  ones  removed,  and  every  six 
or  seven  days  be  placed  in  fresh  damp  moss, 
or  removed  from  that  in  which  they  are,  and 
the  moss  carefully  and  effectually  rinsed  in 
wafer,  clear  of  all  dirt  and  Impurities.  Some 
nersons  recommeml  a small  quantity  oi 
fresh  milk  and  yolk  of  egg  beaten  together, 
or  the  scum  of  a pot  in  which  fresh  meat 
has  been  boiled,  being  from  time  to  tune 
dropped  into  the  moss,  and  well  dissemi- 
nated amongst  it  by  turning  over. 

Of  the  larvic  baits,  the  caddis,  cad  or 
straw  bait,  is  the  most  numerous  and  the 
moat  sought  for 

roach,  dace,  carp,  bleak,  &c.  It  is  the 
chrysalis  state  ot-  the  “ cphemeric  ’ green 
am?  grey  drake,  or  aMay-Hy,  and  ol  the  stone 
II V ami  is  to  be  found  m clear  shallow 
streams,  under  stones,  or  in  the  eddies  be- 
hind obstructions  to  the  current,  in  a cylin- 
der.  formed  by  fasteiiiiig  together  scraps  ol 
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straw,  stick  or  bark,  and  weighting  it  with 
sand  or  gravel,  so  as  to  carry  these 
buoyant  substances  to  the  bottom.  To 
preserve  these,  peel  the  green  bark  from 
a Avithy  bough,  si.v  or  seven  indies 
round,  and  about  a footin  length ; turn  both 
ends  into  tlie  I'orm  ol  a hoop,  and  fasten 
them  together  by  the  aid  of  a large  needle 
and  thread  ; stop  up  the  bottom  with  cork, 
aud  bore  the  back  lull  of  holes  with  a thin 
red-hot  wire ; tie  over  it  a coleswort  leaf, 
aud  lay  it  in  the  grass  every  night;  keep  it 
in  a cool  place  during  tlie  day. 

Wasp-grubs  are  obtained  by  finding  the 
nest  of  the  swarm  in  some  bunk  or  hedge- 
row, or  on  the  bank  of  a stream  or  pond, 
and  in  the  evening,  when  they  are  all  hived, 
applying  lighted  straw  to  tlie  entrance, 
amongst  \tdiich  gunpowder  and  powdered 
sulphur  has  been  strewn,  so  as  to  fill  the 
hole  in  wiiicli  tlie  comb  is  built  with  smoke, 
to  sufibcate  the  wasps  ; or,  strew  some  pow- 
dered sulphur  in  a dish,  pan,  or  saucer,  aud 
place  it  in  the  entrance  of  tlie  liole  lighted, 
aud  as  soon  as  the  fumes  of  tlie  sulphur  be- 
gin to  penetrate  to  the  nest,  and  the  wasps 
evince  an  intention  of  escaping,  plug  up 
the  entrance  with  straw  or  a sod,  or  some 
clay,  and  be  careful  that  this  is  efficiently 
done,  or  you  may  have  cause  to  rue  your 
neglect.  tV'hen  sufficient  time  has  elapsed 
to  sufibcate  the  wasps,  dig  out  the-  comb,  in 
wliich  the  larvaj  sought  for  will  be  found. 

Gentles  may  be  procured  at  the  tackle 
shops,  and  sometimes  from  butchers  or  tal- 
low chandlers  ; but  if  it  is  desired  to  breed 
them,  take  a piece  of  bullock’s  or  sheep’s 
Uver,  a chub,  or  roach  of  about  a pound 
iveiglit,  a rook  or  moorhen,  or  any 
similar  substance,  and  hang  it  up  for  a 
day  or  two  in  a place  shaclcd  from  tlie 
direct  rays  of  the  sun,  where  it  will  be 
visited  by  the  blue  and  green  bottle-flies, 
which  will  deposit  their  ova  tliereiu  ; after 
the  expiration  of  three  or  four  days  gentles 
will  be^in  to  appear,  when  a wooden  bowl 
or  ungTazed  earthenware  pan,  in  which  is 
some  sand  or  bran,  or  both  mi.xed,  must  be 
placed  under  tlie  blown  substance,  into 
which  the  gentles  will  fall;  when  the  food 
is  gone,  or  all  the  gentles  have  left  it,  the 
bowl  or  pan  must  be  removed,  and  kept  in 
a cool  place,  and  the  gentles  taken  from  it 
as  required.  They  can  be  kept  througli  a 
great  part  of  the  winter  season  by  im- 
mersing them  in  mould,  with  which  a small 
iluantity  of  moist  cowdroppings  has  been 
mixed,  and  then  burying  them  in  the  earth. 
Gentles  are  a good  bait  for  all  sorts  of 
fresh  water  fish,  e.xcept  pike. 

Grasshoppers  are  excellent  bait  for  trout, 
chub,  and  large  dace,  they  may  be  caught  by 
the  hand  amoiig.-t  grass,  and  will  afford  some 
amusement  in  their  pursuit. 

Coctehgfers  are  to  be  caught  whilst  they 
are  fl^'ing  about  in  the  evening,  or  in  the 
daytime,  by  shaking  them  from  the  trees 
to  which  they  may  liavo  resorted  to  seek 
j;K)d,  shelter  ami  rest;  horse  chestnut,  and 
•[die  and  willow  trees  are  those  most  de- 
lighted ill  by  these  insects. 

Cockroa'Jies  are  to  be  caught  in  the  traps 
Known  us  black  -beetle  traps;  bakers’  cel- 
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lars  and  sugar-bakeries  are  their  chosen 
resorts.  The  two  baits  last  enumerated  are 
e.xcellent  for  trout,  chub,  aud  large  daee, 
and  may  be  most  effectually  used  as  a dip- 
ping or  dapping  bait,  under  overhauging 
trees  or  over  bushes  partly  immersed  in 
water. 

Flies,  both  natural  and  artificial,  will  be 
treated  of  in  a separate  article  under  the 
head  “ Flies.” 

The  vegetable  and  the  animal  kingdom  each 
contribute  materials  more  or  less  manipu- 
lated, out  of  wliich  bait  is  formed  for  the 
finny  tribes,  viz.,  wheat,  malt,  bullock’s  pith, 
cheese,  greaves,  paste,  salmon  roe,  &c.,  &c. 

Wheat  and  mart  require  to  be  parboiled 
before  using,  and  are  a good  summer  bait 
for  roach,  dace,  bream,  carp,  and  tench. 

Bullock’s  pith  is  the  marrow  found  in  the 
spinai  bone,  aud  is  a good  bait  in  the 
winter  months  for  chub.  You  wiil  find 
two  skins  on  it,  the  outside  very  thick 
and  tough,  which  take  off  altogether, 
after  slitting  it  up  with  a pair  of  scissors, 
being  careful  not  to  drag  the  inner  skin 
away  with  the  outer  one.  Slip  this  inner  or 
under  skin  up  on  one  side  with  a pair  of 
scissors,  and  lay  it  flat : you  will  then  have 
skin  on  one  side,  aud  none  on  the  other. 
Wash  it  clean,  aud  let  it  boil  in  water  one 
minute. 

Cheese  is  a bait  used  for  barbel  and  chub, 
and  sliould  be  made  white  and  tough, 
without  salt,  from  old  milk  (unskimmed), 
and  cut  up  into  squares  about  the  size  ot 
dice. 

Greaves,  a substance  to  be  procured  from 
tallow  chandlers,  is  the  sediment  from  the 
melting  pot,  aud  is  an  excellent  bait  for 
barbel,  chub,  carp,  tencli,  and  bream ; it 
should  be  broken  small  with  a hammer, 
care  being  taken  not  to  break  jiieces  that 
appear  likely  to  make  a bait  for  tlie  hook, 
then  put  it  into  a saucepan  with  suffi- 
cient water  to  cover  it,  and  allow  it  to  boil 
for  twenty  minutes,  frequently  stirring  to 
prevent  its  burning  by  the  particles  ad- 
liei'ing  to  the  interior  surface  of  the  pot. 
If  it  gets  stiff,  add  more  water  to  make  it  ol 
a sloppy  consistence.  AVhen  taken  off  the 
lire  it  should  be  placed  in  a cool  spot  to 
settle. 

Pastes  are  made  of  flour  and  water,  and  ol 
bread,  stale  or  new,  to  which  are  added  honey 
or  sugar  to  sweeten  them,  Vermillion  or  red 
lead  to  give  them  a pinky  colour,  and  cotton 
wool  to  make  them  adhere  to  the  hook,  all 
according  to  the  I'ancy  of  the  angler.  'Take 
the  crumb  of  new  bread,  well  knead  it  in  a 
piece  of  linen  or  cotton  rag  to  keep  it  clean 
and  to  prevent  the  perspiration  of  the  hand 
from  giving  it  a llavour ; this  will  not  easily 
wash  olf  the  hook  even  in  a swift  stream. 
The  crumb  of  a milk  roll  makes  a very  white 
paste,  but  it  Is  not  so  adhesive  as  that 
of  bread  made  with  water.  If  new  bread 
cannot  be  procured,  take  a piece  of  stale, 
and  squeeze  it  well  in  the  hand  before  dipping 
it  into  water  for  aii  instant— an  instant 
only— then  well  knead  this,  as  previously 
directed. 

Balmon  roe  for  trout,  perch,  chub,  roach, 
dace,  aud  indeed  for  most  fish,  is  a very 
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effectual  bait,  if  properly  prepared  and  used. 
The  lollowing  is  a e:ood  plan Immerse  a 
pound  of  spawn,  the  peas  of  winch  should 
be  as  lartre  as  can  begot,  in  very  hot  water, 
remove  the  membrane,  skin,  film,  &c.,  rinse 
with  cold  water,  and  hang  up  to  dram  in  a 
bag  or  cloth  for  twenty-four  hours  ; then 
put  to  it  two  ounces  of  bay  salt  wdh  a 
ouarter  of  an  ounce  of  saltpetre,  tinely 
powdered,  and  again  hang  up  for  twenty- 
four  hours;  then  spread  it  out  on  a dish  m 
the  sun,  or  before  the  fire,  until  it  gets  dry 
but  not  parched  up ; pot  it  down,  pound 
some  melted  lard  over  the  surface,  and 
cover  over  with  bladder.  Ihis  miVZ  keep  for 
two  years,  but  it  will  be  better  to  use  it,  and 
to  make  it  year  by  year.  *1. 

Ground-  aits  are  used  for  casting  into  the 
wmter  to  draw  and  to  keep  the  fish  together 
in  one  spot,  and  of  course  are  only  available 
for  those  kinds  of  fish  that  are  to  be  taken 
at  the  bottom.  For  roach  and  dace,  bran 
and  clay  mi.xed  together  in  lumps  about  the 
size  of  a walnut,  into  which  a few  gentles 
may  be  sometimes  placed,  or  to  the  former 
some  bread  crumbs  may  be  added ; these 
will  also  do  for  carp,  tench,  and  chub,  but 
the  best  ground  bait  for  carp  and  tench  is 
worms,  both  lob  and  red,  chopped  up  into 
three  or  four  pieces,  and  (without  any  clay) 
thrown  into  the  place  intended  to  be  fished 
24  or  30  hours  before  fishing.  Worms  thus 
chopped  up  are  a good  ground  bait  for  chuh 
and  barbel,  but  should  be  deposited  about 
20  hours  before  the  time  chosen  for  fish- 
ing Worms  for  ground-bait  are  the 
better  for  not  being  previously  scoured. 
Cheese  is  also  a good  ground-bait  tor  chub 
and  barbel.  Carrion  gentles  make  a good 
ground-bait  for  carp,  tench,  bream,  roach, 
(lace,  and  barbel ; they  may  be  procureii  at 
the  tackle  shops,  or  at  the  knackers,  or  skin 
dressers.  Grains  (fresh)  also  make  a gO()d 
ground-baitfor  bream.carp,  tench,  and  roach. 
Jirains.  either  bullock’s  or  sheep  s.  well 
cleaned  and  then  scalded  f(ir  a minute  01 
two.  and  chewed  and  dropped  into  the  water, 
is  an  excellent  ground-bait  for  chub,  particu- 
larly when  bullock’s  pith  is  used  for  the 
bait  on  the  hook.  Books;  bavys  Sahmma; 
Walton’s  Angler;  Sailer’s  Guule;  Hofflands 

manual;  Bailey's  Instructor.  ^ V i.ws. 

It A.K EWELL  l*UI>ntNCL-C(ner  adish 
with  thin  paste,  and  spread  it  with  jam  of 
any  kind,  liulf  an  inch  thick.  Beat  tcmdlier 
uiitil  thorouLdily  mixed  the  yolks  of  eight 
eg”'s,  f he  whites  of  two,  a pound  of  sugar, 
the  same  quantity  of  butter  nielted,  and  a 
dozen  iioundcd  almonds.  1 our  into  the  dish, 
and  bake  in  a moderate  oven  lor  an  bour. 

i'-tT  Eggs,  H yolks,  2 whites;  sugar,  lib.; 
tmfter  melted,  lib.;  almonds,  12;  paste  and 

iam.  suflicient.  , 

BAKING.-Thls  is  a cheap  and  conve- 
nient mode  of  dressing  food  and  is  cspcj- 
cially  acceptable  to  persons  with  small  fami- 
lies and  to  the  poorer  classes.  Allhough  flu 
nroeess  of  baking  det  eriorates  the  flavour  and 
oefncL^  o^^  some  joints,  there  are  others 
which  taste  equally  well  baked  as  roasted  ; 
iirnon';'  these  are  legs  of  pork,  slioulders  of 
Zt  on  and  fillets  of  veal.  Certain  kinds 
of  Ush  are  also  better  dressed  m this  man- 


ner, particularly  pike  and  red  mullet.  Hams 
also,  when  covered  with  coarse  paste  and 
baked,  have  a finer  flavour  and  are  more  juicy 
than  when  boiled.  Baking  may  either  be 
performed  at  the  baker’s  or  at  home.  In 
London,  the  former  mode  is  usually  pre- 
ferred ; because  for  a few  pence  the  expense 
and  trouble  that  would  be  otherwise  in- 
curred are  obviated.  hen  a dinner  is  sent 
to  the  bakehouse,  the  hour  at  which  it  will 
be  required  should  be  named  at  the  tiinew  lien 
it  is  left,  and  it  should  not  be  allowed  to 
remain  at  the  baker’s  beyond  tliat  tim^ 
otherwise  the  meat  becomes  soddened  ana 
the  potatoes  clammy.  On  Sunday  there  are 
more  dinners  baked  in  London  than  all  the 
rest  of  the  w’eek  put  together,  and  the  gene- 
rally understood  interval  for  the  procws  of 
baking  is  from  eleven  o’clock  till  one.  It  the 
baking  is  performed  at  home,  a good  fire 
should  be  kept  up  so  long  as  the  joint  is  m the 
oven ; the  time  required  varies  with  tlienamre 
of  tlie  meat,  and  the  size  of  the  joint,  buL 
as  a general  rule,  a quarter  ot  an  hour  for  rach 
pound  wall  not  be  found  unsuitab  e.  While 
the  meat  i s cookin  g,  the  ov en  should  be  opened 
as  seldom  as  possible,  otherw'ise  theteniptira- 
ture  is  disturbed  and  the  cooking  consider- 
ably retarded.  To  prepare  nieat  for  baking, 
it  should  be  placed  in  the  dish  on  a stand, 
so  as  to  allow'  room  for  potatoes  underneath ; 
a few'  spoonfuls  of  water  shoulti  be  mixed 
with  the  potatoes,  and  a little  salt  sprinkletl 
over  them.  In  order  to  prevent  tne  meat 
from  being  too  much  dried  by  the  heat  of 
the  oven,  two  sheets  of  paper  spread  sepa- 
rately, with  a thick  coat  of  butter  or  clarifajd 
marrow,  should  be  fastened  on  the  outside 

of  the  joint.  , , . ^ . 

A receptacle  for  joints  intended  for  baking 
has  been  inyeiited  by  M.  Soyer,  which  admits 
of  a joint  of  meat,  a dish  of  potatoes,  and  a 
pudding,  being  baked  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  lliis  simple  contrivance  consists  ot 
an  open  framework  of  wire,  which  lies  upon 
a deep  tin  or  earthenware  dish,  111  two 
stages,  so  that  as  the  meat  is  raised  above 
the  potatoes,  and  these  again  are  above  the 

pudding,  dripping  falls  on  bcith. 

One  of  the  most  useful  ap|iliance.s  of 
baking  is  that  known  as  the  hottiii.gliam 
jar,  as  shewn  in  the  accompanying  illus- 
•*  tration.  Ihis  is 


adapted  for  cook- 
ing rice,  meat,  fish, 
or  fruit,  and  is 
extremely  useful 
in  keeping  edibles 
liot,  and  at  the 
same  time  retain- 
ing their  juices. 
Food  for  invalids 
is  recommended  to 
be  dressed  in  this 
wav,  as  the  entire 

amount  of  nourishment 
food  is  thus  preserved.  ''''‘  VnH 
UHcd  for  baking  It  »hou]d  j 

down,  covered  with  a fold  of  thick  piq^r, 
and  placed  in  a gentle  oven.  I xes,  cakes,  ic., 
reciuire  various  times  for  cooking,  according 
tO^their  size,  but  the  degree  of  brownness 
they  present,  gives  unmistakable  indications 
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of  the  stage  they  have  arrived  at.  Objections 
are  urged  against  baked  meats,  and  with  a 
great  deal  of  truth,  that  they  are  not  so 
wholesome  as  roasted ; the  reason  of  this  is, 
that  the  process  does  not  admit  of  the 
passing  off  of  the  vapwurs,  so  rapidly  as  boil- 
ing or  roasting ; the  fat  is  also  more  retained, 
and  becomes  converted,  by  the  agency  of  the 
heat,  into  an  erapyreumafic  oil,  so  as  to  ren- 
der the  meat  less  fitted  for  delicate  stomachs, 
and  more  difficult  of  digestion  generally. 
As  a partial  provision  against  these  con- 
sequences, the  meat  should  not  be  taken 
immediately  from  the  oven  to  the  table,  but 
placed  on  a dish  for  a few  minutes  before  the 
lire,  so  as  to  allow  some  of  the  gases  it 
coutams  to  escape. — See  Oven. 

RALAIICE,  IN  Commerce,  comprehends 
those  figures  that  remain  when  a smaller 
number  or  quantity  is  subtracted  from  a 
larger.  The  importance  of  keeping  balances 
rc^ilarly  in  commercial  accounts  cannot  be 
too  liighly  estimated  Debtor  and  creditor 
accounts  should  be  balanced  periodically,  so 
as  to  ascertain,  on  the  instant,  how  much  is 
either  owing  or  owed.  Cash  accounts  should 
be  balaiiccQ  weekly  or  monthly,  in  order  to 
arrive  at  the  relative  amounts  of  the  ex- 
penditure and  receipts,  for  future  governance; 
mid  accounts  and  books  generally  should  be 
balanced  half-yearly  or  yearly,  so  that  a 
person  may  judge  of  the  progress  he  is 
making,  and  how  he  stands  with  the  world. 
I'.alancingalso  acts  as  a check  upon  ordinary 
account- keeping,  and  serves  to  detect  any 
error  that  has  neen  committed  and  escaped 
observation.— See  Book-keeping, 

BALCONY. — In  a house  where  there  are 
children,  care  should  be  taken  that  the 
balconies,  and  especially  those  of  the  nursery, 
are  constructed  in  such  a manner  that 
it  is  impossible  for  a child  either  to  fall 
through  the  bars  or  to  be  fixed  in  them ; 
nor  should  the  top  rail  be  so  low  that  a child 
niay  climb  up  and  tumble  over.  For  the 
want  of  these  precautions  many  frightful 
accidents  have  occurred. 

BALDNESS.— The  proximate  cause  of  the 
falling  off  of  the  hair  is  an  insufficiency  of 
uourishment  in  the  pores  of  that  part  of  the 
skin  where  the  hair  has  been  accustomed  to 
grow,  nds  will  be  the  more  clearly  under- 
stood, when  it  is  known  that  each  hair  has 
a senarate  existence  in  a tubular  form, 
which,  in  order  to  sustain  its  vitality,  im- 
bibes a certain  amount  of  moisture  given 
out  by  the  pores  of  the  skin  ; when  this  sns- 
tenance  is  from  any  cause  witliheld,  the  hair 
withers  and  falls  away,  in  the  same  manner 
ihat  the  stem  of  a plant,  when  deprived  of 
Its  .sap,  droops  and  decays.  Baldness  is  or- 
dinarily accepted  as  one  of  the  natural  indi- 
cations of  approaching  age  ; but  when  it 
occurs  in  the  early  stages  of  life,  it  is  then 
unnatural,  and  assumes  theform  of  a disease, 
pometimes  it  shows  itself  by  a general  fall- 
ing off  of  the  hair,  while  at  other  times  the 
diminution  is  partial,  and  confined  to  round 
or  irregular  patches.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  disorder  is  more  frequently  the 
result  of  a want  of  mere  local  vigour,  than 
the  consequence  of  constitutional  decline ; 
aud  the  remedy  mainly  depends  upon  stimu- 


lating applications  energetically  and  unre- 
mittingly employed.  Oeneral  baldness  is  pre- 
ceded by  an  unusual  loosening  of  the  hair, 
which,  upon  combing  or  brushing,  comes  off 
in  large  quantities.  In  order  to  arrest  this, 
persons  who  have  short  hair,  should  immerse 
the  head  in  cold  tvater  morning  and  night, 
dry  the  hair  thoroughly,  and  then  brushthe 
scafp  until  a warm  glow  is  produced.  With 
females,  however,  who  wear  the  hair  long, 
tills  mode  of  proceeding  is  almost  imprac- 
ticable, on  account  of  the  difficulty  expe- 
rienced in  drying  the  hair  ; it  is  better, 
therefore,  in  these  cases  to  brush  the  scalp 
unfil  redness  and  a warm  glow  are  pro- 
duced, and  then  rub  in  among  the  roots  of 
the  hair  a lotion  compounded  as  follows : 
Eau-de-cologne,  two  ounces  ; tincture  of 
cantharides,  two  drachms  ; oil  of  lavender, 
and  rosemary,  of  each  ten  drops.  Apply 
this  to  the  head  once  or  twice  daily,  until 
the  growth  of  the  hair  is  restored.  But  if 
the  scalp  become  sore,  the  treatment  must 
be  discontinued  for  a time,  or  practised  at 
less  frequent  intervals.  When  the  baldness 
occurs  in  patches,  the  skin  should  be  well 
brushed  with  a soft  tooth-brush  which  has 
been  dipped  in  distilled  vinegar,  and  after- 
wards brushed  in  the  manner  previously 
pointed  out.  Both  these  modes  of  treatment 
are  prescribed  by  Dr.  Erasmus  Wilson,  who 
has  for  many  years  made  the  diseases  of  the 
skin  and  the  hair  his  peculiar  study.  Per- 
sons afflicted  with  baldness  should  scrupu- 
lously avoid  having  recourse  to  the  many 
advertised  specifics  for  restoring  the  hair ; 
for  in  many  instances  these  nostrums  not 
only  fail  to  effect  the  remedy  they  pretend 
to,  but  also  produce  injurious  results  by  the 
application  of  deleterious  ingredients,  which 
corrode  the  pores  aud  irritate  the  scalp.— See 
Hair,  Preservation  of,  and  Scaleed 
Head. 

BALLACIIONG. — An  Indian  mixture, 
made  as  follows  A pint  of  picked  shrimps*, 
and  a pint  of  apples,  slightly  ripe,  cut  the 
apples  into  small  pieces,  and  dry  them  in  a 
stew-pan  a little  over  the  fire.  Mix  two 
pounds  of  butter,  two  cloves  of  garlic,  one 
onion,  chopped,  and  a tablespoonful  of 
seasoning,  comprised  of  curry,  pepper,  salt, 
and  cayenne,  proportionably  mixed.  Fry 
file  onions  and  garlic  in  the  butter,  then  add 
the  other  ingredients,  and  fry  all  together  ; 
when  cold,  pul.  in  a jar,  cover  close,  and  wheu 
wanted,  fry  in  small  quantities  dipped  in 
butter. 

Shrimps,  1 pint;  apples,  1 pint; 
butter,  2 lbs. ; garlic,  2 cloves;  onion,  i; 
seasoning,  i tablespoon  lid. 

BALLOT. — A inethtid  of  voting,  em- 
ployed upon  occasions  when  it  is  considered 
expedient  to  preserve  secrecy  in  regard  to 
the  opinion  of  each  voter.  The  modes  of 
performing  this  kind  of  voting  vary  iu  some 
respects  according  to  the  object  to  be  at- 
tained : as  lor  instance,  in  the  case  ol  an 
election  to  an  office,  where  the  choice  can 
fall  upon  only  one  candidate,  or  upon  a 
smaller  number  of  candidates  than  are  put 
in  nomination.  In  the  latter  it  is  usual  to 
deliver  to  each  voter  a list  of  the  naines  of 
the  candidates,  Irom  which  he  erases  the 
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names  of  the  candidates  he  opposes,  and 
alter  loldiug  up  the  list  so  as  to  conceal  the 
name  left,  deposits  it  in  a glass  or  urn,  from 
which  the  votes  are  taken  when  all  collected, 
and  counted  in  order  to  determine  in  whose 
favour  the  greatest  number  of  votes  has 
been  given.  In  cases  where  a simple  affir- 
mative or  negative  is  alone  required  the 
same  method  is  sometimes  adopted,  *aud 
then  the  papers  deposited  in  the  urn  or  glass 
bear  only  the  word  “Yes”  or  “No.’  A 
tlih-d  method,  and  the  one  that  is  most  usu- 
ally employed  by  clubs  and  societies,  for  the 
election  of  a member  or  an  officer  of  the  es- 
tablishment, is  to  have  a ballot-box  with 
two  compartments,  wliich  are  severally  in- 
dicated externally  by  “ Y'es”  and  “No.”  Be- 
tween the  two  compartments  is  an  aperture 
through  which  the  arm  may  be  put  to  some 
depth  ; each  voter  is  furnished  with  a 
ball,  which  he  drops  into  one  of  the  com- 
partments, but  the  whole  process  is  so  regu- 
lated that  it  is  impossible  to  detect  in 
winch  comiiartment  the  ball  has  been 
deposited.  Sometimes  the  original  mode  is 
adhered  to,  each  voter  being  furnished  with 
a white  and  back  ball,  the  former  denoting 
assent,  and  the  latter  dissent ; hence  comes 
the  expression  “to  black-ball.”  In  this 
mode,  however,  the  difficulty  of  satisfactorily 
disposing  of  the  unemployed  ball,  lays  the 
process  open  to  many  well-founded  objec- 
tions. , , 

A black-ball,  in  its  general  signification, 
counts  more  than  one  vote,  being  some- 
times considered  equal  to  three,  five,  &c., 
according  to  circumstances.  In  elections  at 
the  London  clubs,  each  ball  i'ound  in  the 
compartment  “No”  of  the  ballot- box  usually 
counts  as  ten. 

This  mode  of  election  is  now  almost  uni- 
versally resorted  to  in  England  by  clubs, 
benefit  societies,  and  public  institutions ; 
the  directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  and 
the  East  India  House  are  also  thus  chosen. 
The  leading  feature  of  the  ballot  is,  that  it 
enables  a voter  to  record  his  opinion  without 
placing  himself  in  avowed  antagonism  to 
the  candidate  against  whom  he  votes, 
and  thereby  shields  him  from  those  un- 
iileasant  consequences  which  ojien  voting 
so  frequently  entails.  Supposing,  lor  m- 
Ptjincc,  in  the  election  ol  u club  lueniber 
the  black-balls  should  be  in  the  minority ; it 
may  easily  lie  imagined  that  if  the  names  of 
the  dissentients  were  known  to  thecaiididate 
elected  m spite  of  tlie  opposition,  no  friendly 
intercourse  or  cordiality  could  possibly  exist 
between  tlie  contending  parties  ; wliereas.  by 
adopting  the  ballot,  tlie  adverse  voters  being 
unknown  tot  he  elected  member,  the  liarmony 
of  the  establishment  remains  undisturbed, 
and  in  the  event  of  the  opposition  liaving 
lieeii  the  result  of  mere  iirejudicc,  a closer 
Intimacy  and  juster  estimate  of  ciiaracter 
may  ultimately  lead  to  transforming  the  foe 
into  a f riend.  . ^ ,, 

In  Eie’land  the  ballot  has,  up  to  the 
present  time,  been  wit liheld  from  the  peop  e 
tor  political  elections.  A'lgouros  efiorts 
are,  llowever,  being,  made  to  have  it  con - 
Btitiitionally  recognised  as  tlie  sjstini  by 
wliich  members  of  I’arliument  shall  be 


elected.  At  an  election  for  Reigate  (ls58), 
the  principle  w'as  adopted  under  the  follow- 
ing circumstances  : — For  tliis  seat  there  were 
four  candidates,  one  being  in  the  Con- 
servative interest,  and  the  remaining  three 
Liberals  ; it  was  therefore  evident  that  the 
dividing  of  the  Liberal  interest  among  so 
many  candidates  was  calculated  to  prevent 
individual  success,  and  in  efl'ect  to  give  a 
majority  to  the  other  side.  It  lyas  agreed, 
therefore,  among  the  Liberal  candidates,  that 
cards,  bearing  their  several  names,  should  be 
sent  to  all  such  voters  as  were  known  not  to 
have  pledged  themselves  to  the  Conservative 
candidate.  From  these  cards  each  voter  was 
requested  to  erase  two  of  the  names,  re- 
taining the  one  whom  he  wished  to  vote  fur 
AVhen  tlie  cards  were  returned,  an  account 
was  to  be  taken  : he  wffio  had  the  greatest 
number  of  votes  standing  for  the  seat,  the 
two  others  retiring. 

BALL  KOOAl.— The  invitations  for  this 
class  of  entertainment  should  be  issued 
from  seven  to  ten  days  previously.  They 
are  sent  in  the  name  of  the  lady  of  the 
house,  ajid  if  intended  for  a family  where 
there  are  grown-up  sons  and  daughters,  one 
card  should  be  sent  for  tlie  master  and 
mistress,  a second  for  the  daughters,  and  a 
third  for  the  sous.  Any  guest  staying  wiih 
a family  should  also  have  a distinct  card. 
Answ'ers  should  be  returned  on  the  next  day 
or  the  day  tbllowing.  At  a private  dance  the 
lady  of  the  house  generally  opens  the  ball, 
but  when  prevented  from  doing  so,  her 
husband  takes  her  place,  usually  leading  off 
the  first  dance  with  the  lady  of  thehigliest 
rank,  or  the  greatest  stranger.  Should 
the  liostess  dance,  she  must  avoid  par- 
ticipating in  the  amusement  to  any  great 
extent,  and  not  exceed  two  or  three  dances. 
'I'lie  host  should  also  observe  a like  Ihnit 
and  act  as  a sort  of  private  master  of  tlie 
ceremonies,  taking  care,  amongst  other 
duties,  that  tlie  ladies  are  provided  with 
partners  and  seats.  JIarried  ladies  are 
usually  attended  by  their  husbands,  but 
this  is  not  absolutely  neces.sary  ; unmarried 
ladies,  however,  cannot  well  go  alone,  but 
sliould  always  be  accompanied  either  by  their 
mother,  a married  sister,  or  an  elder  lady, 
in  private  parties,  a lady  may  tiol  refuse  to 
dunce  with  a geutleman  unless  previously 
engaged,  and  on  no  account  is  she  to  dance 
with  any  gentleman  when  she  has  refused 
anotlier  for  the  same  dance.  In  dancing,  a 
lady  should  deport  herself  with  grace  and 
ease,  not  displaying  eitlier  an  excess  of 
sprightliness  or  a deficiency  of  it;  while 
all  her  movements  should  be  dictated  by 
relinemeiit  and  modesty.  A gentleman, 
on  entering  tlie  ball  room,  first  addresses 
tlie  lady  of  the  house,  and,  after  her, 
tlie  nearest  acquaintances  he  may  recog- 
nise. if  a friend  be  introduced,  he  should 
first  of  all  be  presented  to  the  hoste.ss  and 
iiost,  and  then  made  acquainted  with  the 
names  of  tlie  cliiel'  persons  present.  AN  lieu 
a gentleman  conducts  a lady  to  a public  ball, 
iie  iiands  her  to  a siait,  and  then,  from  the 
programme  which  he  lias  received  on  enter- 
ing, he  proceeds  to  make  liis  engagements 
for  the  evening.  If  he  wish  to  dance  with 
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acy  lady  with  whom  he  has  no  previous 
acquaintance,  he  must  seek  an  introduction 
through  the  master  of  tlie  ceremonies,  one 
of  the  stewards,  or  a mutual  friend.  Wliile 
a gentleman  is  dancing  he  should  pay  ex- 
clusive attention  to  his  partner,  and  engage 
her  in  light  and  agreeable  conversation ; 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  dance  he  should  lead 
her  to  a seat,  and  ask  her  to  take  relresh- 
ment ; he  may  then  leave  her  with  a bow,  or 
if  she  please,  converse  for  awhile ; he  should, 
however,  immediately  retire,  when  another 
gentleman  advances  to  claim  the  lady  for 
the  next  dance.  No  lady  is  justified  in  re- 
fusing to  dance  unless  previously  engaged, 
and  on  no  account  should  she  dance  with  a 
gentleman  at  a public  ball  without  the  usual 
ceremony  of  introduction  having  been  gone 
through.  Some  difference  of  opinion  exists 
as  to  the  e.xtent  to  which  a lady  may 
decline  or  accept  the  proffer  ol'  refreshment ; 
in  this,  however,  a little  judgment  must  be 
exercised,  and  the  example  of  the  chief  ladies 
present,  noticed  and  followed.  A gentleman 
should  not  dance  too  frequently  with  the 
lady  whom  he  has  escorted  to  the  ball, 
nor,  indeed,  with  any  other  lady ; such  a pro- 
ceeding giving  the  appearance  of  exclusive- 
ness, ana  a contempt  for  the  remaining  por- 
tion of  the  assembly.  A gentleman  should 
pay  some  attention  to  those  ladies  who  are 
otherfvise  n^lected,  and  lead  them  out 
quietly  and  unostentatiously,  without  endea- 
vouring to  make  it  appear  that  he  is  con- 
ferring a favour,  or  undergoing  a personal 
sacrifice  When  dancing,  a gentleman  should 
hold  the  hand,. and  encircle  the  waist  of  the 
lady  as  lightly  as  possible  ; a contrary  mode 
of  deportment  is  both  rude  and  vulgar. 
The  style  of  dancing  should  not  savour  too 
much  of  the  academy,  nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  should  it  be  ciirelcss  ; but  quiet,  easy, 
and  gracel'ul.  The  top  of  the  ball  room  is  at 
the  same  end  with  the  orchestra,  but  where 
the  music  occupies  the  centre  of  the  room, 
the  top  is  then  at  that  end  nearest  the  door.  A 
entleman  should  always  endeavour  to  place 
is  partner  as  near  to  the  top  as  possible. 
It  is  ill-bred,  however,  to  take  a place  pre- 
viously engaged,  or  when  forming  a country 
dance  to  push  in  at  the  middle,  or  upper 
end;  the  proper  station  under  such  circum- 
stances is  below  the  last  couple  who  are 
standing  up.  At  private  parties,  refresh- 
ments are  frequently  handed  round,  and  it 
>8  the  duty  of  a gentleman  to  see  tliat  the 
lady,  in  whose  company  he  is  at  the  time. 
Is  provided  with  the  refreshment  she  de- 
sires. At  a public  ball,  a supiier  is  usually 
spread  in  another  room,  to  which  a gentle- 
man escorts  the  lady  whom  he  brought,  his 
partner  in  the  last  dance,  or  an  unac- 
companied lady;  having  placed  t at  the 
table,  he  waits  upon  her  until  she  has 
nnished  her  supper,  hands  her  back  ),•»  the 
ball  room,  and  returns  to  procure  his  own  re- 
ireshment.  When  any  guests  wish  to  retire 
irom  a private  dance,  they  should  bid  the 
host  and  hostess  a quiet  farewell ; or  ii'  tills 
AC*  'cave  without  doing  so. 

Alter  a ball  -say,  during  the  course  of  a 
the  host  and  hostess  should  ho  visited, 
hut  the  visit  must  be  limited  to  a short 
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duration.  Any  acquaintance  formed  at  a 
dance  does  not  extend  beyond  the  ball 
room;  and  a lady  is  justified  in  passing, 
without  recognition,  on  the  folowing  morn- 
ing, her  partner  of  the  night  previous. 

Full  dress  must  be  worn  at  all  balls,  both 
public  and  private.  That  worn  by  the  lady 
should  be  light,  and  as  little  cumbersome 
as  possible,  so  that  she  may  be  free  in  her 
movements,  and  not  embarrass  her  partner. 
The  dress  of  the  gentleman  should  be  a 
black  dress  coat  and  trowsers,  a white 
waistcoat,  white  cravat,  and  patent  leather 
boots.  White  or  primrose  kid  gloves  shpuld 
invariably  be  worn  both  by  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  and  not  taken  off  during  the 
whole  of  the  evening,  except  at  supper  time. 
A supplementary  pair  of  gloves,  carried  in 
the  pocket  and  put  on  alter  supper,  will  be 
found  greatly  conducive  to  comfort. 

BALL-TAP. — The  regulator  of  the  water 
supply  to  a cistern.  This  contrivance,  al- 
though very  simple,  is  apt  to  get  out  of 
order : sometimes  it  is  fixed  either  upwards 


or  downwards  and  will  not  move,  and  the 
supply  of  wmter  becomes  consequently  in- 
terrupted. These  defects,  however,  gene- 
rally admit  ot  an  easy  remedy,  the  appli- 
cation of  a little  oil,  or  the  tightening 
of  the  nut  seen  in  the  engraving  being  in 
most  cases  all  that  is  required. — See 
Cistern,  Frost,  Lead,  Zinc. 

BALM,  IN  Botany. — A herb  frequently 
used  for  medicinal  and  culinary  purposes. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  common  and  well 
known  plants  in  the  kitchen  garden  ; it  has  a 
fragrant  smell,  and  its  root  creeps  rapidlyand 
grows  abundantly.  It  grows  in  the  poorest 
soil,  and  never  requires  manure.  Itis  readily 
propagated  by  partingthe'roots,  two  or  three 
Duds  being  preserved  to  each  piece,  orbyslips. 
II' offsets  are  employed,  they  may  be  planted 
at  any  time  during  the  spring ; eight  or  ten 
inches  ap.art.  If  propagated  by  .slips,  they 
must  be  inserted  during  the  month  of  May 
or  .1  line  in  a shady  border  ; and  in  .September 
or  October  transplanted  into  the  beds,  where 
they  are  to  remain.  During  the  summer,  all 
the  attention  they  reqim'e  is  occasional 
watering  and  weeding ; in  the  autumn  the 
lieds  must  bedrcssed,tlieold  leaves  and  stalks 
cleared  away,  and  the  soil  loosened  by  the 
hoe.  When  balm  1s  intended  for  drying,  it 
should  be  gathered  just  previous  to  llower- 
ing,  and  at  such  time  ns  the  leaves  are  per- 
fectly free  from  dew  or  moisture.  'I'ho  leaves 
are  bettor  dried  in  the  sliade  than  in  the 
oven  ; when  cool,  they  may  be  jiresseil  into 
])ackages,  and  wrapped  up  in  wliile  paper 
ready  for  use.  As  a medicine,  balm  is  used 
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in  conjunction  witli  more  powerful  drugs  to 
supply  a moderate  stimulant,  and  to  induce 
profuse  perspiration. 

TEA  is  made  by  simply  pouring 
boiling  water  over  some  of  the  leaves  in  a 
teapot,  and  letting  them  infuse.  It  should 
be  drunk  a short  time  previously  to  going  to 
bed. 

BALM  WINE.— Put  a bushel  of  lepes 
into  a large  vessel,  and  pour  oyer  them  eight 
gallons  of  boiling  water ; mix  thoroughly 
together,  and  let  them  stand  for  twenty-four 
hours  ; then  strain,  add  twenty  pounds  of 
sugar,  and  bottle  off.  It  will  be  fit  to  drink 
in  six  weeks,  but  greatly  improves  by  keep- 

Balm,  1 bushel;  water,  8 gallons; 
sugar,  2ulbs.  . „ 

BALSAM,  IN  Bot.-vny.— The  varieties  of 
this  flower  are  intinite,  the  seed  from  one 
plant  scarcely  producing  two  alike.  Double 
flowers  are  the  most  liighly  esteemed,  espe- 
cially those  striped  similarly  to  the  carnation. 
It  is  chiefly  raised  from  seed,  but  may  be 
propagated  by  cuttings.  The  seed  may  be 
sown  between  the  fst  of  March  and  the  1st 
of  May,  very  thin  in  pots,  and  placed  in  a 
hotbed  as  near  the  glass  as  possible.  When 
they  are  five  inches  high  they  should  be 
transplanted  into  larger  pots  ; and  as  their 
growth  increases,  again  transplanted  three 
or  four  times  until  they  reach  their  utmost 
growth.  The  best  soil  for  balsams  is  a rich 
loam,  somewhat  lighter  than  tliat  used  for 
growing  melons.  , ^ 

BALSAM  OF  HONEY.— To  one  pound  of 
honey  add  a teacupful  of  vinegar  ;,  boil  and 
skim  well ; when  cold  .stir  in  one  ounce  of 
elixir  of  paregoric,  and  bottle.  This  is  an 
excellent  remedy  for  acough  : dose,  one  table- 
spoonful three  times  a day. 

Honey,  lib. ; vinegar,  I teacupful ; 
paregoric  eli.xir,  loz. 

BALSAMIC  VINEG  All. —Take  a hand- 
ful each  of  sage  leaves,  lavender,  hyssop, 
thyme,  and  savory  ; two  heads  of  garlic,  and 
a teacupful  of  salt.  Infuse  them  in  a suffi- 
cient quantity  of  the  best  wliite  wine  vinegar, 
and  after  standing  for  a fortnight,  strain  and 
bottle  close.  This  is  a simple  and  efficacious 
application  for  brui.ses,  contusions,  &c. 

BALSA.M1C  VINEGAR,  Ahomatic.— 
Take  rue,  sage,  mint,  rosemary,  and  lavender, 
of  each  a handful,  cut  them  small,  put  them 
■ into  a stone  jar,  pour  upon  tlicm  a pint  of 
the  best  white  wine  vinegar,  cover  close, 
and  let  them  stand  for  seven  or  eight  days 
In  the  sun,  or  a warm  room  ; then  strain  oil, 
and  dissolve  as  much  camphor  as  it  will  ab- 
sorb. This  liquid,  either  sprinkled  about  the 
chamber  of  a sick  person,  or  heated  with  a 
red  hot  poker,  will  refresh  the  air,  revive  the 
patient,  and  tend  to  prevent  contagion. 

I5.VLSAMS  are  vegetable  substances,  of 
a gum-reslnous  nature,  obtained  from  inci- 
sions made  in  the  plant  or  shrub,  or  by  lioil- 
liig  the  twigs  in  water  and  skimming  ofl  the 
balsam  us  it  rises.  Balsams,  with  but  one 
or  two  e-NCeplions,  are  composed  ol  resin, 
benzoic  acid,  and  volatile  oil.  They  liave  an 
agreeable  smell,  warm  aromatic  f layoiir,  and 
an  acrid  taste.  Those  emii  oyed  in  medi- 
cine are  benzoin,  Btyrax,  lolou,  I eruvian 


balsam,  and  liquid  umber,  Mecca,  copaiba, 
Riga,  and  Canada  balsam,  and  probably  the 
balm  of  Gilead,  though  the  last  is  now  obso- 
lete. The  medicinal  action  of  balsams  is 
that  of  a stimulant  and  expectorant,  form- 
ing, when  in  combination  with  other  sub- 
stances, admirable  remedies  for  coughs, 
hoarseness,  and  colds.  The  Mecca  balsam 
is  a valuable  gum  resin,  brought  from  Arabia, 
and  formerly  used  as  a stimulant  to  weak 
digestions,  and  in  some  cases  of  asthma. 
The  balm  of  Gtlead  is  the  dried  juice  of  a shrub 
grotviug  in  Abyssinia  and  Syria,  very  rare 
and  very  valuable,  no  plant  ydel^ng  above 
sixty  tears  a day.  Riga  balsam  is  a sort  of 
spruce,  very  hot  and  resinous,  and  not  un- 
like a spirituous  turpentine.  It  was  in  great 
repute  fifty  years  ago  as  a styptic  for  inter- 
nal and  external  bleeding;  but  is  now  super- 
seded by  the  composition  called  friars’  bal- 
sam, having  the  name  of  the  compound 
tincture  of  benzoin  in  the  Pharmacopeia. 

BxYMBOO.— A cane  which  grows  in  India 
and  China.  Although  it  possesses  the  cota- 
bined  property  of  lightness  and  strength,  it 
is  but  little  used  in  England  as  an  article  ot 
furniture,  owing  to  the  difficulty'  of  procuring 
sufficient  quantities  for  manufacture.  The 
Chinese  sailors  employ  the  bamboo  as  a Ufe- 
preserver ; for  this  purpose  four  canes  are 
united  in  such  a manner  as  to  admit  of  their 
being  readily  slipped  on  and  off  the  body, 
and  the  simplicity  of  the  contrivance,  to- 
gether with  Its  efficiency,  render  it  worthy 
of  being  more  generally  adopted. 

BANBURY  CAKES.— 5Iix  well  together 
a pound  of  currants  cleaned  and  dried,  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  beef  suet,  finely 
minced,  three  ounces  each  of  candied  orange 
and  lemon  peel  shred  small,  a few  grains  of 
salt,  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  cinnamon  and 
nutmeg  mixed,  and  four  ounces  ol  ratafias 
rolled  to  powder;  make  a light  paste  of  a 
pound  of  flour,  and  fourteen  ounces  of  butter, 
roll  out  one  half  into  a very  thin  square,  and 
spread  the  mi.xed  fruit  and  spice  equally 
over  it,  moisten  the  edges,  lay  on  the  re- 
maining half  of  the  paste  rolled  equally  thin, 
press  the  edges  securely  together,  mark  the 
whole  into  regular  divisions  of  two  inches 
in  width  and  three  in  length,  bake  in  a well 
heated  oven  for  half  an  hour,  divide  into 
cukes  while  still  warm,  and  dust  with  pow- 
dered sugar. 

Currants,  lib. ; suet,  Jib. ; orange  peel, 
30ZS. ; lemon  peel,  3ozs. ; salt,  few  gi-ains; 
cinnamon  and  nutmeg  mixed,  loz.  ; ratafias, 
ilb.  Rosie:  flour,  lib. ; butter,  140zs. 

BANDAGES- Are  those  surgical  npnll- 
ances,  made  of  linen,  calico,  or  flannel,  either 
ill  long  narrow  strips  called  rollers,  in  bultffi 
fillets,  or  triangular  sections;  they  are  usw 
to  keei)  dressings  in  a proper  situation,  to 
compress  blood-vessels,  and  check  danger- 
ous bleeding,  to  rectif  y deformities,  maintam 
fractures  in  their  jiosition,  and  to  unite 
wounds  and  breaches  in  the  continuity  of 
parts.  Bandages  of  whatever  material  made 
should  be  strong  enough  to  bear  e.\  tension, 
and  support  the  part  to  which  they  are 
applied  ; and  sufficiently  supfile  and  elastic 
to  fohl  with  ease  and  yield  to  the  e.xpausion 
of  the  tissues  below  them.  They  should  bo 
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witJiont  either  seam  or  selvage,  and  have 
smooth  unravelled  edges.  Bandages  are 
either  simple  or  com- 
pound. A simple  ban- 
dage is  a long  narrow 
piece  of  linen,  calico, 
or  flannel  of  any 
length,  from  three  to 
nine  yards,  and  of  a 
width  varying  from 
two  to  six  inches. 
■WTien  such  a strip  is  tightly  and  evenly 
rolled  up,  it  is  called  a bandage  or  roller. 

When  rolled  from  both  ends,  and  the  two 
heads  meet  in  the 
centre,  the  bandage 
is  called  a double- 
lieaded  roller. 

Compound  bandages 
are  those  where  seve- 
ral pieces  are  sewed 
together  in  dilferent 
forms  or  shapes,  as 
in  the  more  simple 
one  of  the  letter  T- 
or  when  the  bandage  is  torn  at  the  end  into 
several  strips,  in  which  case  it  is  called  a 
many-taUed  bandage. 


The  Jiandierchief  bandage  is  very  useful  to 
retain  light  dressings  on  the  head,  or  to 
cover  and  keep  in  position  bags  of  ice,  or 
cold  applications,  where  evaporation  is  not 
required.  For  this  purpose,  take  a large 
silk  handkerchiet,  throw  it  over  the  liead 
and  face,  carry  the  back  ends  under  the 
chin,  and  tie  them  securely,  as  at  (o) ; then 


neatly  fold  back  the  loose  portion  over  the 
iMe,  and  making  the  lold  grip  the  forc- 
nead,  lead  the  ends  to  the  nape  of  the 
neck,  and  there  crossing,  secure  them  in 
front  of  the  throat. 

In  applyinjf  a simple  bandage  to  the  leg  or 


arm,  the  envelopment  of  thelimb  must  com- 
mence with  the  footer  hand,  and  requires  to 
b.e  performed  with  neatness  and  regularity, 
for  if  the  pressure  or  tightness  is  greater  in 
one  part  than  another,  the  limb  will  become 
unevenly  marked  by  swollen  and  contracted 
ridges,  causing  both  pain  and  mischief. 
Having  carefully  made  a beginning  by 
passing  the  roUer  a few  times  round  the 
foot  or  hand,  making  every  revolution 
cover  a thu'd  of  the  former,  it  is  in  the 
same  order  carried  up  the  limb  from  band 
to  hand,  providing  for  the  increasing  size 
of  the  part  by  making  a fold  of  the  band- 
age ; turning  it  sharply  back  on  itself,  and 
laying  it  smoothly  down,  each  succeeding 
fold  being  made  in  the  same  line ; when  the 
whole  limb  is  enveloped,  either  pin  or  sew 
the  end  to  the  folds  beneath,  or  split  the  end 
ot  the  bandage,  and  tie  in  a knot. 

The  application  of  the  double-headed  roller 


is  for  wounds  or  bleeding  at  the  temple. 
After  applying  a compress  (a) — (a  piece  of 
lint  or  hnen  should  be  doubled  square  as 
many  times  as  is  required,  and  of  a size 
commensurate  with  the  purpose  for  which 
it  is  employed.  The  operator  takes  a head  of 
the  roller  in  each  hand,  and  opening  the 
bandage  a short  length,  commences  on  the 
opposite  side  to  the  wound,  and  bringing 
both  ends  round  (6)  to  the  compress,  givea 
them  a twist,  and  carrying  one  over  the 
top  (c)  of  the  head  and  the  other  under  the 
chin  (e),  makes  them  meet  where  he  began. 


and  giving  another  twist,  carries  them  hori- 
zontally, one  over  the  ibrehead  and  the 
other  round  the  hack  of  the  head,  meeting 
again  over  the  pledget,  (a)  where  the  saino 
operation  is  to  be  repeated,  and  the  ends 
either  tied  on  the  top  of  the  head  or  pinnoQ 
over  tile  temple. 

Annexed  is  a roller  bandage  for  the  eye,  to 
keei)  the  dressings  lirmly  in.iiosition  ; aitu: 
making  a few  oblique  turns  over  tiie  oya 
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and  cheek  so  as  effectually  to  cover  the 
eye  (a  a a),  the  bandage  is  to  be  doubled 
back  and  pinned  in  its  place  behind  the 
head,  and  then  carried  horizontally  round 
the  head  (6  b),  to  keep  the  oblique  iblds  in 
position,  and  then  secured  by  a couple  of 


pins  over  the  forehead.  Each  cu'cle  should 
fie,  by  the  width  of  a hem,  farther  back 
than  the  preceding  one,  as  shown  in  the 
engraving. 


The  above  represents  abandage  for  injuries 
to  the  chin.  A piece  of  calico  about  si.x 
inches  broad  and  a yard  long  is  to  be  split 
down  each  end  to  within  four  inches  of  the 
centre.  The  unsplit  part  is  then  applied 
over  the  dressings  on  the  chin,  the  outer 
margin  overlapping  the  point  ol  the  ja\v  ; 
tin!  two  outer  tails  are  then  carried  to  the 
crown  of  the  head  and  tied,  while  the  inner 
tails  are  led  in  like  manner  to  the  forehead, 
and  there  secured.  The  nightcap  drawn  in 
the  illustration  is  a precaution  to  make  the 
grip  of  the  knots  more  secure. 

The  next  engreving  represents  a bandage 
round  the  chest  for  fractured  subs.  This  is  ap- 
plied by  means  of  a double-headed  roller, 
which,  commencing  over  the  top  of  the 
breast  bone,  is  carried  round  to  the  back, 
and  then  led  one  over  each  shoulder,  made  to 
cross  on  the  breast,  passed  under  the  arm- 
pits,  cross  each  other  at  the  back,  and  gradu- 
uallT  tightening  as  they  descend,  cross  again 
In  front,  till  a^ulllcient  depth  is  obtained. 


when  one  end  is  to  be  pinned  over  the 
other  (a  a).  But  a much  simpler  and  less 
elaborate  bandage  for  fractured  ribs  is  made 
out  of  a broad  piece  of  jean  or  hoiland 


sewed  tightly  over  in  front  by  a strong 
needle  and  thin  twine ; cross  straps,  like 
braces,  may  be  added,  to  keep  the  whole  in 
place.  'Vf^en  a bandage  is  thus  adjusted  it 
will  keep  its  position,  without  slackening, 
for  weeks. 

The  bandage  T.  is  generally  used  for 
wounds  in  the  groin,  or  as  a suspensory ; 
the  cross  arms  of  the  bandage  on  the  top  of 
the  T are  passed  and  secured  round  the 
middle,  \vhile  the  long  end  is  conveyed  be- 
trveen  the  legs,  brought  upwaids,  and 
fastened  in  the  front  to  the  other  part. 

BANDOLINE.  — Boil  a quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  Irish  moss  in  one  quart  of  water, 
and  when  sufficiently  thick,  bottle  ; a tea- 
spooniul  of  rectified  spirit  should  be  put 
into  each  bottle  to  prevent  mildew.  Inis 
mixture  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
the  hair  fixed  and  smooth. 

BANKING.— A system  in  commerce,  in 
which  one  party  deposits,  and  another  re- 
ceives, monies  and  other  valuable  consider- 
ations for  safe  keeping.  The  advantages  de- 
rived by  the  commercial  community  generally 
in  connection  with  banking  are  numerous 
and  important ; but  the  three  leading  objects 
achieved  are,  a saving  of  money,  labour,  and 
time.  It  has  been  estimated,  that  sup- 
posing the  whole  monetary  transactions  of 
Great  Britain  were  obliged  to  be  in  actual 
coin,  the  cost  for  manufacturing  and  the 
loss  by  depreciation  would  amount  to  no  less 
a sum  than  three  and  a quarter  millions 
annually.  Again : the  expense,  labour,  and 
delay  incurred  in  conveying  large  sums  of 
money  IVom  one  part  of  the  country  to  the 
other  would  seriously  impede  the  operations 
of  commerce,  and  raise  iiisuperabffi  barriers 
to  their  extension.  In  short,  without  the 
intervention  of  the  process  of  banking,  it 
would  be  utterly  impossible  to  conduct 
satisfactorily  one  tithe  of  the  business  that 
is  now  transacted. 

The  conveniences  and  advantages  of  bank- 
ing are  best  illustrated  by  their  individual 
application.  Firstly,  banks  are  useful  as 
places  of  security;  money  lodged  under  the 
owner’s  own  roof  is  subject  to  thieves,  are, 
and  other  contingencies,  against  which  it  is 
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not  always  easy  to  guard.  Secondly,  there  is 
by  this  means  a great  saving  of  time  in  money 
transactions.  The  man  who  keeps  a banker,in- 
steadol  having  to  count  out  so  many  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence  when  he  pays  an  ac- 
count, simply  writes  a dratt  lor  the  amount, 
which  occupies  him  only  a few  seconds. 
Thirdly,  the  keeping  of  a banking  account 
spares  the  trouble  and  expense  of  presenting 
those  bills  or  drafts  -which  a merchant  or 
tradesman  may  draw  upon  his  customers, 
or  which  he  may  receive  in  exchange  for 
his  commodities : these  he  pays  into  his 
banker’s  hands,  and  has  no  further  trouble 
than  to  see  ttie  amount  entered  to  his  credit 
in  his  banker’s  books.  Fourthly,  a banker 
■will  not  only  take  care  of  his  customer’s 
money,  but  also  of  anything  else  committed 
to  his  charge.  Tlius,  leases,  policies  of  in- 
surance, deeds,  and  other  documents,  and 
even  plate,  may  be  permanently  left  in  the 
banker’s  care,  or  deposited  with  him  every 
evening  and  taken  away  again  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning.  Fifthly,  the  keeping  of  a 
banking  account  furnishes  a check  upon  ac- 
counts generally;  inasmuch  as  the  banker’s 
book  is  an  authentic  record  of  cash  trans- 
actions, so  that  receipts  and  payments  may 
be  traced  and  vouched  for  even  after  a lapse 
of  years,  and  disputed  accounts  readily  ad- 
justed which  could  not  otherwise  be  settled. 

In  addition  to  these  and  many  other  minor 
benefits,  there  are  also  personal  advantages 
derivable  from  keeping  a banker,  among 
which  are  the  following: — It  confers  upon  a 
person  a certain  standing  in  society,  and 
primarily  furnishes  evidence  of  substance 
and  respectability.  It  enables  him  to  give  a 
constant  reference  to  those  with  whom  he  is 
transacting  business,  and  also  facilitates 
his  inquiries  into  the  credit  of  others.  And 
in  the  event  of  a person  wishing  to  travel,  it 
also  supplies  him  with  available  means  for 
doing  so  in  the  convenient  form  of  “ letters 
of  credit,”  which  not  only  enable  a person  to 
draw  the  necessary  funds  at  the  various 
places  through  which  he  passes,  but  also  acts 
in  some  sort  as  letters  of  introduction,  first 
to  the  banker  him.self,  and  through  him  to 
the  most  considerable  persons  of  tlie  neip^h- 
bourhood.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  opening 
a banking  account,  but  in  doing  so  it  is  usual 
to  have  an  introduction  through  some  per- 
son who  is  already  a customer  of  the  bank, 
or  to  give  a reference. 

Banks  are  chiefly  divided  into  two  classes, 
private  and  joint-stock.  A private  bank  is 
usually  managed  by  one  or  more  partners, 
who  are  limited  by  law  to  six  in  number. 
At  many  of  these,  accounts  are  kept  without 
ather  charging  the  customer  for  the  trouble 
h®  ^ves  or  allowing  interest  for  the  money 
he  deposits.  It  is  usual,  however,  to  make 
the  clerks  a present  annually,  according  to 
the  extent  of  business  transacted  ; and  with 
regard  to  interest,  arrangements  may  be 
altered  into  for  its  allowance,  subject  to  ccr- 
f*Jh  Conditions.  At  many  of  these  banks 
*■, ’*  *uid  down  as  a rule  that  a certain  sum 
Jhall  be  depositwl  at  the  time  of  opening 
me  account,  and  that  a balance,  which  the 
J^jhker  dee^s  sufficient,  shall  uniformly  be 

at 


Joint-stock  banks  offer,  in  some  respects, 
greater  facilities  and  advantages  than  pri- 
vate banks.  At  thse  establishments,  more 
particularly  than  at  private  banks,  there  are 
two  kinds  of  accounts  permitted,  namely,  a 
drawing  account  and  a deposit  account.  A 
drawing  account  may  be  opened  without  pro- 
mising to  keep  a large  balance  or  even  any 
balance  at  all,  but  in  the  latter  case  a small 
sum  is  charged  for  commission. 

A deposit  account  permits  a person  to  lodge 
any  sum  of  money  from  £10  upwards  ; in-' 
terest  being  allowed  for  the  same.  The 
rate  of  interest  is  proportioned  to  that 
which  is  charged  by  the  Bank  of  England 
for  the  time  being ; there  is  also  a difference 
made  between  sums  below  £500  and  sums 
above.  When  a person  goes  to  a bank  to 
lodge  any  sum  upon  interest  under  £1000, 
he  has  simply  to  hand  over  his  money  to  one 
of  the  clerks  behind  the  counter,  and  receive 
a deposit  note  for  the  same.  This  deposit 
receipt  is  not  transferable,  and  the  depositor 
must  attend  in  person  and  withdraw  the 
amount  lodged.  No  portion  of  a deposit  can 
be  withdrawn,  so  that  if  a depositor  wishes  to 
use  a part  only,  and  to  let  the  other  part  re- 
main, he  must  withdraw  the  whole,  and  re- 
lodge the  remainder.  Excrat  in  cases  when 
monies  are  deposited  for  fixed  periods,  no 
notice  of  withdrawal  is  required,  ordinarily 
any  amount  may  be  taken  out  of  the  bank 
immediately.  Although  no  less  a sum  than 
£10  is  taken  in  the  first  instance,  any  sub- 
sequent deposits  may  be  as  low  as  £5.  Wlien 
this  is  done  the  old  receipt  is  cancelled,  and 
the  interest  on  it  is  either  paid  in  money,  or 
added  to  the  amount  of  the  new  receipt,  as 
most  agreeable  to  the  depositor.  The  inte- 
rest is  calculated  from  the  day  of  deposit  to 
the  day  of  withdrawal.  Draw'ing  accounts 
are,  under  certain  conditions,  treated  as  de- 
deposit accounts,  that  is  to  say,  interest  is 
allowed  upon  a specified  balance  of  drawdng 
accounts  extending  over  a certain  term,  the 
mirtunum  amount  of  balance  during  the  term 
being  regarded  as  the  balance  upon  which 
Interest  is  to  be  allowed. 

The  books  used  by  a person  ;rho  keeps  a 
banking  account  are  a pass-oook  and  a 
cheque  book ; in  the  former  are  entered  all 
the  amounts  received  and  paid  on  behalf  of 
the  owner  of  the  book.  This  book  should  be 
frequently  made  up  at  the  bank,  and  com- 
pared with  the  account  books  at  home.  The 
cheque  book  is  a collection  of  blank  drafts, 
intended  to  be  filled  in,  as  occasion  may  rc- 
j quire.  When  a cheque  is  drawn,  the  name, 
date,  and  amount  should  be  invariably  en- 
tered on  the  foil  or  counterpart,  and  these 
' items  should  be  compared  with  the  cheques 
; when  they  are  returned.  Both  these  books 
should  be  kept  under  lock  and  key,  to  pre- 
; vent  their  being  tampered  with.  All  private 
I accounts  should  be  kept  distinct  from  busi- 
I ness  accounts,  and  whenever  cash  is  wanted 
! lor  personal  expenditure,  a separate  chixpie 
should  be  drawn.  When  money  is  lodged 
at  a hank,  the  total  amount  in  cash,  together 
with  the  name  of  the  person  who  lodges  it, 
should  be  given  in  with  the  parcel  on  a slip 
of  jiaper. 

When  a person  makes  up  Ids  mind  to  open 
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a bauking  account,  he  should,  if  ignorant  of 
such  matters,  consult  some  commercial 
friend,  who  may  be  enabled  to  give  him 
information  and  advice  on  the  subject. 
Public  banks  issue  prospectuses  containing 
the  iist  of  their  directors,  the  amount  of 
paid-up  capitai,  and  their  rules  for  trans- 
acting business.  A prospectus  may  be  ob- 
tained from  each  establishment,  and  the 
choice  determined  accordingly.  Persons 
should  be  very  cautious  of  opening  an  ac- 
count with  any  doubtful  concern  ; for,  in 
the  event  of  failure,  the  depositor  becomes 
simply  a creditor,  as  in  any  other  commer- 
cial transaction,  and  he  is  compelled  to 
accept  such  dividend  as  the  estate  mav 
realize.  Even  if  the  bank  should  not  lail, 
its  insecure  state  prejudices  the  reputation 
of  those  doing  business  with  it,  their 
cheques  being  accepted  with  distrust,  and 
cashed  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
Books : GilbarVs  Elements  of  Banking,  and 

Bractical  Treatise. 

BANK  FOR  SAVINGS. —A  popular 


establishment  designed  for  the  safe  keep- 
ing of  small  sums,  deposited  by  the  poorer 
classes.  Banks  of  deposit  generally  will 
not  receive  a less  amount  than  £5  or  £10  ; 
and  the  difficulty  which  persons  of  very 
small  means  experience  in  accumulating  a 
sum  comparatively  large  to  them,  as  well 
as  the  temptations  that  continually  offer 
tliemselves  to  expend  the  money  while  at- 
tempting to  save,  render  a bank  for  humble 
savings  a welcome  auxiliary  to  the  pro- 
vident endeavours  of  the  poor  man  The 
management  of  savings  banks  is  vested  in 
a president,  vice-president  and  trustees,  none 
of  whom  receive  any  benefit  either  directly  or 
indirectly  from  the  dejjosits  received  on  the 
produce  thereof ; neither,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  they  personally  responsible  for 
any  misappropriation  of  monies  deposited 
at  the  bank.  As  some  sort  of  guarantee  to 
the  depositors,  however,  there  is  an  act  of 
Parliament  ordering  all  money  to  be  paid 
into  the  banks  of  England  and  Ireland,  and 
finally  to  be  invested  in  Bank  Annuities  or 
Exchequer  Bills;  while  at  the  same  time  all 
the  subordinate  officers  engaged  in  the  in- 
stitution are  compelled  to  give  good  and  suf- 
ficient security,  which  becomes  forfeited  in 
the  event  of  defalcation. 

The  following  are  the  principal  rules  for 
tlie  regulation  of  savings  banks  1.  De- 
posits of  not  less  than  o/ifl  .^hilling,  and  not 
exceeding  thirty  pounds  in  the  whole,  exclu- 
sive of  compound  interest,  from  any  one 
depositor  during  each  year,  will  be  re- 
ceived and  invested  until  the  sum  shall 
amount  to  one  hundred  amt  ilfly  pounds  in  the 
whole  : and  when  the  principal  and  interest 
together  shall  amount  to  neo  hundred  pounds, 
tlien  no' interest  will  be  payable  on  such  de- 
posit so  long  as  it  shall  continue  to  amount 
P)  that  sum.'  2.  'I'he  interest  allowed  is  at 
the  rate  of  .M  O.S.  Kid.  per  cent,  per  annum, 
which  at  the  end  of  the  year,  will  be  placed 
to  the  depositor's  account  as  cash.  Interest 
Is  allowed  up  to  the  dav  on  which  notice  of 
withdrawal  is  given,  but  in  no  case  is  in- 
terest allowed  on  the  fractional  part  of  a 
pound  steriing  3.  In  order  to  withuraw 


deposits,  fourteen  days’  notice  must  be 
given ; the  money  can  only  be  paid  to  the  de- 
positor himself,  or  to  the  bearer  of  an  order 
under  the  hand  of  the  depositor  signed  in  the 
presence  of  the  minister  or  churchwarden  of 
the  parish,  or  a justice  of  peace  for  the 
county,  or  a manager  of  the  bank.  4.  The 
deposits  are  entered  in  the  books  of  the 
bank  at  the  time  they  are  made,  and  the  de- 
positor receives  a book  with  a correspond- 
ing entry  therein,  which  book  must  be  taken 
to  the  bank  every  time  a further  sum  is  de- 
posited, also  when  the  notice  is  given  for 
withdrawing  money,  and  when  it  is  paid. 
Every  person  on  becoming  a depositor  is  re- 
quired to  make  a declaration  of  his  resi- 
dence and  calling,  and  sign  a declaration 
that  he  is  not  benefited  in  any  way,  directly 
or  indirectly,  by  any  deposit  in  any  other 
Savings  Bank  in  England  or  Ireland,  and 
in  the  event  of  such  declaration  being  dis- 
covered to  be  false,  the  depositor  loses  all 
right  and  title  to  the  deposits  so  made. 

This  principle  of  depositing  small  savings 
has  been  extended  still  further  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  Penny  Banks,  which,  as  their 
title  imports,  reeeive  the  pence  of  the  poor, 
under  conditions  somewhat  similar  to  those 
that  govern  savings  banks  generally. 

The  total  number  of  accounts  open  at  all 
the  Savings  Banks  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom  on  the  20th  November,  1866,  was 
1,331,369 ; the  total  amount  owing  to  de- 
positors, £34,760,933  (of  which  nearly  all  was 
invested  with  the  publicdebtcommissioners). 
The  average  rate  of  interest  paid  on  deposits 
was  £2  iss.  8d.  per  cent. ; the  number  ot 
payments  to  depositors,  791,762  ; and  the 
number  of  receipts  from  depositors,  1,643,762. 
The  average  amount  of  receipts  from  depo- 
sitors w’as  £6  Os.  Id. 

BANK  NOTE.— A species  of  promissory 
note  issued  by  the  Bank  of  England, 
payable  on  demand.  Gold  and  silver  can 
always  be  obtained  for  notes  upon  any  day 
in  the  week  from  ten  till  four.  A bank 
note  is  a legal  tender  for  the  payment  ol 
any  amount  above  £5.  If  a bank  note  be 
destroyed  by  fire  or  otherwise,  and  satis- 
fuctorv  proof  be  given  to  the  directors  of  the 
Bank  of  England  of  the  fact,  together  wth 
sufficient  security  to  indemnify  them  in  the 
event  of  their  being  afterwards  called  upon 
to  pay  it,  a note  ol  equal  value  to  the  one 
destroyed  will  be  given  by  the  authorities. 

'fhe  holder  of  a liank  note  is,  ptimd  facie, 
entitled  to  its  prompt  payment,  and  cannot 
he  affected  by  the  previous  fraud  of  any 
former  holder  in  obtaining  it,  unless  evidence 
be  given  to  show  that  he  was  privy  to  such 
fraud.  In  the  words  of  Lorn  Tenterden, 
“ If  a person  take  a bill,  note,  or  any  other 
kind  of  security,  under  circumstances  which 
ought  to  excite  suspicion  in  the  mind  of  any 
reasonable  man  acquainted  with  thcordinary 
affairs  of  life,  and  which  ought  to  put  him 
on  his  guard  to  make  the  necessarj'  inquiries, 
and  he  do  not,  then  he  loses  the  right  of 
luaiiitaiiiing  possession  of  the  instrument 
against  the  lawlul  owner.”  When  a person 
loses  a bank  note,  or  has  one  stolen  from 
him,  he  should  imm(>diately  forward  the 
imrticulars  of  »ote  to  the  Bank  ol 
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England,  and  advertise  in  the  public  papers 
that  the  payment  of  the  note  is  stopped ; 
and  should  it  be  presented  at  the  bank, 
notice  of  the  fact  will  be  sent  to  the  loser, 
and  the  note  detained  to  allow  time  for 
inquiry. 

If  a person  finds  a bank  note,  and  after 
advertising  for  the  owner  unsuccessfully, 
applies  it  to  his  own  use,  he  cannot  be  pro- 
ceeded against  criminally  should  the  owner 
afterwards  establish  his  claim,  but  is  never- 
theless compelled  to  refund  the  amount. 

The  following  precautions  in  connection  witit 
bank  notes  are  worthy  of  observation.  When 
a bank  note  is  remitted  by  letter,  one  half 
should  be  sent  first  by  itself,  with  a request 
for  an  acknowledgment  of  its  receipt ; when 
this  comes  to  hand,  the  second  half  may  be 
forwarded.  Bank  notes  should  not  be  left 
lying  carelessly  about  a room,  on  chairs, 
tables,  drawers,  &c.,  as  they  are  liable  to  be 
swept  into  the  fire,  or  out  of  the  window ; 
neither  should  they  be  carried  loosely  in  the 
pocket.  The  best  method  is  to  keep  them  in 
a pocket-book,  and  to  have  them  folded  in 
such  a manner  that  the  amount  at  the  corner 
appears  outwai’ds,  and  by  thus  disclosing  its 
value  to  the  eye,  prevents  a note  of  a larger 
amount  being  mistaken  for  one  of  a smaller. 
Country  bank  notes  should  not  be  taken  in 
payment  in  London,  unless  made  payable 
at  some  London  bankers.  When  a bank 
note  is  taken  in  payment,  the  name  and 
address  of  the  person  who  pay.s  it,  together 
with  the  date  of  payment,  should  be  written 
on  it ; at  the  same  time  a memorandum 
should  be  taken  of  the  amount,  number,  and 
date  of  the  note.  Although  notes  are  forged, 
which  at  a casual  glance  nearly  resemble 
those  of  the  Bank  of  England,  none  have 
yet  been  counterfeited  which,  upon  due 
examination,  could  possibly  escape  rfetection. 
Th'j  genuine  bunk  note  has  certain  character- 
istics and  distinctive  features,  which  the 
forger  is  utterly  disabled  from  producing, 
not  having  the  rcciuisite  appliances.  The 
knowledge  ol  these  murks  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  all ; and  the  following  hints, 
if  Iqllowed,  will  secure  any  one  from  evei' 
taking  a connterleit  note  for  a genuine  one  ; 
1.  Every  genuine  note  has  three  edg«a  rough 
and  one  smooth.  2.  Evei-y  note  has  a wafer 
niark.  But  in  reference  to  this  it  must  be 
explained  that  there  are  two  kinds  ol  Bank 
ol  England  notes,  the  old  and  the  new.  In 
the  centre  of  both  the  notes  there  is  a series 
of  waved  lines,  so  arranged  as  to  form  a 
de.sign  of  themselves.  'I'hese  lines  are 
twenty  in  mmil  er,  and  the  centre  are 
warser  and  heavier  than  the  top  and 
oottom.  Above  and  below  these  lines  the 
Words,  “ Bank  of  England,”  ai)pear  in  the 
loi  m of  a curve,  the  lettering  of  the  top  line 
in  the  SKw  note  being  somewhat  than 

the  bottom.  In  the  new  note  these  words 
are  further  from  the  lelt  hand  edge  at  the  toi> 
than  they  are  at  the  bottom.  In  the  water- 
mark of  the  oid  note,  the  amount  uppetirs  in 
letters  in  the  centre,  and  figures,  such  as 
2’  or  48,  are  introduced  on  the  right  hand 
•jde.  In  the  new  note,  the  amount  up  to 
*•5"  appears  also  in  letters  in  the  centre,  and 
In  .shaded  figures  at  each  end ; in  the  new 


note,  also,  beneath  the  centre  of  the  waved 
lines,  is  the  fac-simile  of  the  signature  of 
M.  Marshall,  the  presant  chief  cashier  of 
the  Bank.  In  the  new  note  there  are  several 
straight  lines  running  horizontally  round 
the  entire  edges.  In  the  old  note  these  lines 
run  perpendicular  at  the  top  and  bottom, 
and  horizontal  at  the  edges.  All  these  dis- 
tinctive marks  may  be  easily  seen  in  both 
the  old  and  new  note  by  holding  them  up  to 
the  light ; and  if  any  one  of  these  cha- 
racteristics is  wanting,  the  note  may  at  once 
be  pronounced  a forgery.  Supposing,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  possible  to  imitate  the  ;«ey« 
arrangement  of  the  several  water-marks,  the 
water-mark  itself  xna.y  be  tested  by  the  simple 
and  ready  method  of  damping  it  against  the 
tongue : if  genuine,  it  will  show  more  dis- 
tinctly than  bel'ore ; if  spurious,  it  will  become 
fainter  and  gradually  disappear.  The  reason 
of  this  is,  that  the  I'orged  w'ater-niark  is  pro- 
duced by  simply  pressing  the  surface  of  the 
paper,  but  the  genuine  one  is  produced  by 
dies  acting  upon  the  paper  when  it  is  in  the 
pulp.  In  addition  to  these  marks,  the  paper 
itself  also  possesses  peculiarly  distinguishing 
features  ; the  feel  and  colour  is  unlike  that 
of  any  other  paper,  and  although  extremely 
thill,  the  strength  is  such  that  it  will  bear  the 
weight  of  60lbs.,  and  sometimes  as  much 
as  75lbs. 

BA-NK  OF  DEPOSIT.— Under  this  title 
there  are  several  establishments  in  London, 
designed  to  receive  and  invest  deposits  under 
certain  conditions  and  on  peculiar  principles. 
The  plan  of  these  banks  is  to  lend  the  money 
that  is  lodged  with  them  upon  securities, 
which,  although  not  immediately  convertible, 
yield  a larger  amount  of  profit  than  ordinary 
investments.  In  order  to  effect  these  ope- 
rations, however,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
funds  employed  should  be  disturbed  as 
seldom  as  possible,  and  the  board  of  manage- 
ment accordingly  reserve  to  themselves  the 
power  to  require  six  months’  notice  before 
the  deposits  can  be  withdrawn.  In  practice 
this  is  not  often  rigidly  enforced,  the  deposit 
being  generally  returned  in  a much  shorter 
space  of  time— for  instance,  a week,  fort- 
night, or  mouth,  according  to  the  available 
means  of  the  bank.  The  rate  ol'  interest  is 
ordinarily  fixed  at  5 per  cent,  per  annum,  but 
at  periods  when  money  is  either  extremely 
scarce  or  abundant,  the  rate  is  proportion- 
ably  decreasetl  or  increased.  The  interest  is 
Iiayablehalf-yearly , in  the  months  of  January 
and  July.  Accounts  may  be  opened  with 
sums  of  any  amount,  and  be  augmented  from 
time  to  time  at  the  convenience  ol  the 
depositors. 

liANK  OF  ENGLAND.— This  estab- 
lishment, justly  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  influenlial  institutions  of  the  country, 
had  its  origin  in  a number  of  private 
siieculators  lending  a stun  of  money  to 
Government  iqioii  securities  connected  with 
the  ptiblic  revenue,  and  on  those  iirinciples 
the  business  of  the  bank  still  continues  to 
be  conducted.  The  affairs  of  the  bank  are 
managed  by  a governor,  deputy-governor, 
and  twenty-four  directors,  who  are  elected 
annually  from  among  the  chief  merelmiits 
and  hankers  of  the  city.  The  conimeroiul 
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undertaking's  of  the  bank  are  confined  to 
dealings  in  bills  of  exchange,  gold,  and 
silver.  Besides  lending  money  to  Govern- 
ment, the  Bank  of  England  also  assists 
other  banks  and  traders  generally,  and  is 
■thus  enabled  to  keep  several  interests  bound 
np  in  one.  The  Bank  of  England,  by  reason 
of  its  pre-eminent  position,  controls  and 
regulates  the  monetary  transactions  of  this 
and  many  other  countries,  thereby  prevent- 
ing those  fluctuations  in  the  money  market 
■which  would  otherwise  prove  injurious  to 
commerce.  The  Bank  is  empowered  to  issue 
promissory  notes  from  £5  and  upwards, 
payable  on  demand.  The  total  amount  of 
paper  issue  is  limited  to  £14,000,000  upon 
securities,  and  whatever  paper  may  at 
any  time  issue  over  and  above  this  maxi- 
mum amount  of  securities,  it  must  have 
an  equal  amount  of  coin  and  bullion  in 
its  coffers.  On  more  than  one  occasion, 
when  a panic  has  prevailed,  this  restric- 
tion has  Deen  temporarily  relaxed,  in  order 
to  ease  the  pressure  which  the  money  mar- 
ket has  been  labouring  under.  The  rmthod 
of  conducting  business  with  the  Bank  is  as 
follows : — Drawing  accounts  are  opened  with 
individuals  on  the  same  terms  as  those  of  a 
private  bank ; there  is  no  fixed  sum  with 
which  a drawing  account  must  beopened,  nor 
is  there  any  fl.xed  balance  required  by  the 
Bank  to  be  kept  at  the  depositor’s  credit,  as  an 
indemnification  for  the  trouble  In  answering 
drafts,  &c.  A person  having  a drawing 
account  may  have  a discount  account,  but  no 
person  can  have  the  latter  ■without  at  the 
same  time  having  the  former.  The  peculiar 
privilege  of  a discount  account  at  the  Bank 
of  England  is,  that  it  enables  a person  to 
obtain  cash  in  exchange  for  his  bills,  &c.,  at 
a lower  rate  of  interest  than  is  charged 
tlirough  any  other  medium.  'VVTieu  a discount 
account  is  opened,  the  signatures  of  the 
parties  are  entered  in  a book  kept  for  the 
purpose,  and  powers  of  attorney  are  granted, 
authorizing  the  persons  named  in  them  to 
act  for  their  principals.  No  bill  of  exchange 
drawn  in  the  country  under  £20.  nor  London 
note  under  £100,  is  discounted  by  the  Bank 
in  London,  nor  should  the  date  be  longer 
than  three  months. 

BANKRUBT.  — A trader  debtor  who, 
being  unable  to  meet  his  engagements  with 
his  creditors,  has  been  proceeded  against  in 
the  Court  of  Bankruptcy. 

All  persons  are  liable  to  be  made  bank- 
rupts who  use  the  trade  of  merchandise  by 
way  of  bargaining,  exchange,  commission, 
consignment,  or  otherwise,  or  who  seek 
their^living  by  buying  and  selling,  or  by 
buying  and  letting  for  hire,  or  by  the  work- 
manship of  goods  ; but  no  farmer,  grazier, 
common  labourer,  or  member  of  an  incor- 
porated society,  is  liable  as  such  to  be  made 
a bankruj)t.  Immediately  upon  Ids  being 
declared  bankrupt,  he  must  deliver  uj)  to 
the  official  assignee,  upon  oath,  all  books  of 
accounts,  papers,  and  writings  belonging  to 
his  estate,  ami  upon  every  reasonable  notice 
In  writing,  attend  the  olllcial  assignee,  and 
assist  him  in  making  out  the  accounts  of  his 
estate.  Before  passing  his  last  examination, 
he  may  inspect  his  books  at  any  time,  and 


bring  two  persons  to  assist  him.  After  he 
has  obtained  his  certificate,  he  is  entitled  to 
five  shillings  per  day  for  settling  any 
accounts,  or  for  assistance  rendered  in 

fetting  in  his  estate.  A bankrupt  cannot 
e arrested  in  coming  up  for  examination, 
and  if  in  custody  for  debt  only,  he  will  be 
discharged,  and  his  person  protected ; and 
if  arrested  afterwards,  the  officer  must  dis- 
charge him  immediately  upon  taking  a copy 
of  the  order  for  protection,  under  a penalty 
of  £5  per  day.  The  bankrupt,  or  his  wiiA 
may  be  examined  at  any  time  touching  his 
estate,  or  the  disposal  thereof,  whether  he 
has  obtained  his  certificate  or  no,  and  he  is 
liable  to  be  committed  for  refusing  to  ansiver 
the  questions  put  to  him  ; and  in  case  he  is 
keeping  out  of  the  way  to  avoid  being  served 
with  a summons,  a warrant  will  be  granted 
for  his  apprehension.  All  letters  addressed 
to  the  bankrupt,  the  Post  Office  autho- 
rities will  be  ordered  to  deliver  to  the  official 
assignee. 

A bankrupt  cannot  be  assignee  of  his  own 
estate,  nor  can  the  solicitor  to  the  com- 
mission, or  his  partner.  The  assignees  may 
appoint  the  bankrupt  to  superintend  the 
management  of  his  estate,  or  to  carry  on 
the  trade  for  behoof  of  the  creditors,  and  in 
all  or  any  other  respects  to  aid  them  in 
administering  the  estate  in  such  manner 
and  on  such  terms  as  they  may  think  best 
for  the  benefit  of  the  person's  interested 
therein. 

It  is  probable  that  the  functions  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Court  wdll  be,  ere  long,  con- 
siderably extended,  a new  law  ha'ving  been 
proposed  by  Lord  Brougham,  to  abolish 
imprisonment  for  debt,  and  to  bring  in- 
solvent debtors  within  the  same  jurisdiction 
that  now'  applies  to  bankrupts  only. — See 
Arrangement,  Assignee,  Insolvent,  &c. 
BANK  STOCK. — See  Funds,  Public. 
BANNS  OF  MARRIAGE.— The  pub- 
lishing of  the  banns  of  marriage  is  the 
giving  public  notice  of  a matrimonial  con- 
tract. and  the  intended  celebration  of  the 
marriage  of  the  parties  in  pursuance  of  such 
contract.  Tlie  design  of  the  church  in  pub- 
lishing these  banns  is  to  satisfy  itself  that 
the  parties  so  asked  may  be  lawfully  joined 
together  in  matrimony.  In  former  times 
all  marriages  that  were  not  published  be- 
forehand in  the  church  were  considered 
clandestine,  and  were  in  danger  of  being  in- 
validated. The  banns  of  marriage  are  usually 
published  by  the  officiating  clergyman  im- 
mediately after  the  second  lesson  in  the 
Sunday  morning  service.  The  concluding 
w’ords  used  are,  “ If  any  of  you  know 
just  cause  or  iinpeiiiment  why  these  two 
lersons  should  not  bo  joined  together  in 
loly  matrimony  ye  are  to  declare  it.”  But 
sliould  any  person  have  an  objection,  it  is 
not  necessary  for  him  to  declare  it  in  the 
lace  of  the  congregation,  the  purpose  being 
equallv  ns  well  answered  by  communicating 
with  tlie  clergyman  privately  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  service. 

The  impediments  to  lawful  marriage  in 
England  are— 1.  A ^l^eccding  marriage  or  a 
precontract  still  existing.  2.  Relationship 
either  by  blood  or  marriage,  "t.  Want  of 
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the  consent  of  parents  or  guardians  in 
cases  of  minority.  The  banns  of  marriage 
must  be  published  on  three  several  Sundays 
previous  to  the  marriage  taking  place.  The 
coutracting  parties  may,  if  they  choose,  be 
wedded  on  the  day  following  the  tlm-d  pub- 
lication of  the  banns  ; but,  if  at  the  expira- 
tion of  three  months  they  are  not  married, 
the  banns  must  again  be  published  three 
times  bel'ore  the  marriage  can  be  solem- 
nized. The  banns  of  marriage  must  be 
pubiished  in  the  parish  where  the  parties 
reside,  and  if  they  reside  in  different  par- 
ishes the  publication  must  be  made  in  each 
parish.  According  to  the  ecclesiastical  law, 
residence  in  a parish  signifies  the  dwelling 
within  it  for  four  weeks  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  day  of  marriage.  All  marriages 
by  banns  must  be  solemnized  in  the  place 
of  worship  where  the  publication  has  been 
made,  and  in  no  other.  When  persons  are 
desirous  of  having  the  banns  of  marriage 
published,  it  is  necessary  to  fm-nish  the 
names,  ages,  residences,  &c.,  seven  days 
previously.  For  this  purpose  it  is  cus- 
tomary for  the  man  to  wait  upon  the 
parish  clerk,  who  makes  a formal  entry  of 
the  particulars,  and  for  which  he  charges 
a fee  of  is.  ed. — See  Marrlage,  Mar- 
riage Licence,  and  Marriage  by  Re- 
gistration. 

IJAXTAM. — ^There  are  numerous  varieties 
of  this  species  ol  domestic  fowl,  the  most 
valuable  of  which  are  the  seabright,  the 
nankin,  the  game,  spangled  partridge,  &c. 
iSantams  were  formerly  prized  according  to 
the  amount  of  feathers  on  their  legs,  out 
this  is  now  considered  their  gi’eatest  defect. 
The  characteristics  of  a well-bred  bantam 
are  a beak  short  and  curved,  the  head  nar- 
row, with  rounded  forehead,  bright  eye, 
small  ear  lobes,  short  back,  breast  promi- 
nent, round  full  body,  and  carriage  erect.  A 
rose  comb  is  consiaercd  essential  in  most 
varieties,  and  always  to  be  preferred.  The 
male  bird  should  not  weigh  more  than 
twenty  ounces,  the  female  not  more  than 
fifteen.  The  mode  of  rearing  and  keeping 
bantams  does  not  differ  in  any  material 
point  from  that  adopted  for  the  domestic 
fowl  generally.  From  their  size,  and  the 
tenderness  of  their  flesh,  they  may  be  some- 
times substituted  for  chickens  when  these 
are  not  to  be  obtained;  and  their  eggs  are 
at  all  times  considered  a delicacy  for  weak 
and  deranged  stomachs.  Bantams  are 
comparatively  inexpensive  to  keep,  and  in 
addition  to  being  prolific  layers,  they  are 
particularly  useful  for  sitting  upon  the  eggs 
of  partridges  or  iiheasauts. — See  Fowl,  and 
I'ooi.TRY  Yard. 

BAKBADOKS  WATKK.— Totwo  quarts 
of  proof  spirit  add  syrup  to  taste;  orange 
peel,  one  ounce  ; lemon  peel,  four  ounces  ; 
cloves,  half  a drachm ; coriander,  one 
drachm.  Distil  in  a bath  heat  till  above 
halt  is  drawn  off,  and  add  a little  white 
powdered  sugar  to  sweeten  it. 

Proof  spirit,  2 quarts  ; syrup,  to  taste ; 
orange  peel,  loz. ; lemon  peel,  4ozs. ; cloves, 
jdr. ; coriander,  Idr. 

BARBEL.  -A  fish  so  called  from  its 
having  four  barbs  or  beards,  two  depcnd- 
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ing  from  the  corners  of  the  moutfi,  and  two 
rather  shorter  at  the  snout.  It  is  also  dis- 
tinguishable by  the  prominence  of  its  upper 
jaw,  which  extends  considerably  beyond 
the  lower.  Its  general  colour  is  a greenish 
brown,  becoming  yellowish  green  at  the 
side,  and  silvery  grey  on  the  belly;  the 
dorsal  fin  is  short,  and  armed  with  a strong 
jagged  edge,  which  frequently  cuts  the  net, 
severs  the  fine,  and  unless  handled  with 
great  care  will  wound  the  angler.  The 
tail  is  forked,  and  of  a dull  purple  colour, 
the  lateral  line  straight,  and  marked  with 
minute  black  dots,  it  sometimes  measures 
three  feet  in  length,  and  weighs  from  fif- 
teen to  eighteen  pounds.  The  barbel  chiefly 
abounds  m deep  and  still  ponds,  or  in  slug- 
gish rivers  that  have  but  little  current ; it 
lui-ks  under  the  shadow  of  shelving  banks, 
in  the  mud  beds  of  deep  waters,  in  hollows 
surrounded  by  rising  ground,  and  near 
piles,  locks,  and  bridges.  In  the  hot  sum- 
mer mouths  it  occasionally  abandons  these 
haunts,  and  makes  excursions  into  the  shal- 
lower parts  of  the  stream.  A shoal  of 
barbel  may  be  frequently  seen  distinctly 
underneath  bridges,  and  counted  one  by 
one,  and  while  thus  lying,  they  will  suffer 
themselves  to  be  caught  by  hooks  fixed  on 
a lead,  w'hich,  dropping  among  them, 
fastens  one  in  what  is  termed  a foul  man- 
ner. In  winter  they  are  almost  in  a state 
of  torpidity,  and  so  inanimate,  that  fisher- 
men push  them  into  their  nets  w'ith  a pole, 
and  bring  them  to  land  without  a struggle. 
Their  habits  are  nocturnal,  and  it  is  chiefly 
during  the  night  that  they  are  in  motion 
seeking  their  food.  The  barbel  inhabits  all 
the  English  rivers  and  streams,  but  in  the 
T'hames  and  the  Lea  especially  they  arefouud 
in  large  numbers  ; so  much  so,  that  both  at 
Shepperton  and  Walton  250  pounds  weight 
have  been  known  to  be  taken  in  five  hom-s. 
In  the  river  Lea  the  range  w’hich  the  barbel 
takes  is  from  Hackney  Marshes  to  Waltham 
Abbey,  and  is  seldom  to  be  met  with  beyond 
these  limits. 

The  best  kind  of  rod  is  a light  one  of  cane  or 
bamboo,  with  a whalebone  top,  the  line  of 
plaited  silk,  and  the  hook  of  a smaller  size 
and  stouter  materials  than  those  ordinarily 
used  for  other  fish.  The  reason  for  this  is, 
that  although  the  barbel  is  at  times  unsus- 
pecting, ill  bright  weather  he  is  extremely 
shy,  which  necessitates  the  w’hole  of  the 
hook  being  covered  with  the  bait;  also,  the 
mouth  of  the  barbel  being  very  small,  per- 
mits them  to  suck  in  a large  bait  without 
touching  the  hook,  whereas  a small  bait  on 
a small  hook  would  entice  them  to  bite 
readily. 

The  principal  bait  for  barbel  are  the  lob 
and  red  wcirm,  the  cad  or  straw  bait  ; 
gTeaves  are  also  made  use  ol’,  particu- 
larly in  bright  weather  and  in  clear 
waters.  Wlien  worms  are  used,  they 
should  be  two  in  number;  and  if  greaves, 
the  hook  should  be  carelully  covered  with  an 
uniform  mass.  Barbel  may  also  be  taken 
with  salmon  roe  and  cheese  paste,  but  these 
baits  cannot  bo  used  successfully  in  strong 
currents.  In  the  Thames,  barbel  flshiim 
is  generally  practised  from  fiut-bottomuu 
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boats  called  punts,  which  are  moved  about 
nom  SK  place  in  the  direction  of  the 

favourable  season  for  barbel  fishing 
is  from  March  to  November,  and  the  best 
time  of  the  day  is  either  very  late  or 
early  ^ In  wet  weather  they  are  more  easi  y 
Zght  than  at  any  other  time,  especially  if 
rhpre  has  been  no  ram  for  some  clays  pre 
V ^sly  As  an  edible  the  barbel  ie  not  very 
highly  esteemed;  the  flesh  is  coarse  and  un- 
savoury, and  it  is  chiefly  eaten  among  the 
poorer  classes  and  the  lower  order  ot  the 

^barbel— To  Dkess.— If  intended  as  a 
prindpal  dish,  stew  it  wine  and  wat^^ 
n slice  of  hutter,  onions,  turnips,  carrois. 

S'? " w's 

slmht^  with  a knife,  and  steep  it  half  an 
siigniiy  wy  i pepper  and  salt; 

X"n  nut  R Z a grTdirom  fiasting.it  from 

Bme  to  tiL  with  the  oil  that  remains,  and 

M done,  serve  with  any  appropriate  flsh- 
■n  A uu'B'TJRY  CONSERVE. — Takeout  the 

Pib'tr  add  tw^  pounds  of  boiled 

sugar,  2lbs. 

barberry  cream.- Warm  0^^  a 
1 <i,-o  n nint  of  crcam  mixed  with  tlie 

a small  lemon,  half  a pound  of  bar- 
Eerrvfelly  and  half  an  ounce  of  fine  isinglass 
Stir  the  whole  thoroughly  until  the  jelly  and 
isinHass  are  well  mixed  with  the  cream ; then 
'remove  from  the  fire,  sweeten  to  taste,  beat 
It  urthl  Rothy,  and  then  pour  into  a mould 

Cream,  l pint;  lemon  peel,  l;  barberry 

ripening  m "optemoo  \ 

soil.  ItiUtvy  y two  years 

wldch  1 f the  shrub  stands 

before  they  arc  u o ^ pruned 

smgly,  t he  f?ms8  1.^  i'ettcr.  The  barberry 
away,  and  ‘ , ,,.,i  i„to  shrubberies,  as 

ifl  commonly  int  ornamental,  but  on 

it  is  both  uselul  and  ^ i„ 

Bocount  1)1  I j ^ yer  be  planted  near  the 

blossom,  t s^  sfiriilblt  is  also 

S that  «)rii  Vown  ne  It  becomes 
mtdewed.  and  proves  abortive. 


this  influence  will  extend  to  the  distance  of 
300  or  400  yards  across  a field.  . . „ 

barberry  drops.— Mix  the  Jtnee  ^ 
ripe  barberries  with  powder^  and  sift^ 
loaf  sugar  till  they  become  a soft  paste ; heat 
this  over  the  fire,  stirring  it  all  the  time,  but 
not  letting  it  boil.  Reniove  from  the  fir^ 
add  a little  more  sugar,  stir  well,  and  deposit 
it  in  drops  on  a tin,  or  a sheet  of  paper. 
Dry  the  drops  in  a nearly  cold  oven. 

barberry  JAM.-Boil  two  pounds  of 
refined  sugar  with  half  a pint  of  water 
until  it  becomes  white,  and  falls  m masses 
from  the  spoon ; throw  in  two  pounds  ot 
thoroughly  ripe  and  sound  barternes,  and 
stir  the  whole  over  a clear  fire  for  five 
minutes;  skim  thoroughly,  pom-  into  jars, 

Simar,  2lbs. ; water,  half  a pint ; bar- 

'^‘'jjARBERRY  JELLY.-To  one  pint  of  the 
juice  of  barberries,  add  one  pound  of  pow- 
dered white  sugar ; boil  down  to  a jelly. 
This  is  a valuable  remedy  lor  colds,  sore 

'''b^ARBERRY  MARMALADE.--^ut  a 
pint  of  w-ater  into  a stew-pan,  and  throw  in 
t^hree  pounds  of  ripe  barberries,  boil  them 
three  several  times  ; then  remove  from  the 
fire,  beat  the  fruit  into  a pulp,  put  o^r 
the  fire  again  until  the  moisture  is  absorbed  , 
add  to  thi  pulp  three  pounds  of  boBed  sugary 
boil  the  whole  together,  stirring  weU  in  the 

b.rb3-ri«.  3lb«-i 

’Tabberkt  fickV®  md 

bruised  berries  of  six  branches  in  salt  ^ 
water  ; strain,  and  add  on^e  gill  of  the  liquor 
to  a quart  of  vinegar,  with  an  ounce  of  salt,  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  loaf  sugar,  “ fioartCT  of 
■in  ounce  of  pounded  ginger,  and  a small 
portion  of  horseradish,  sliced : boil  and  strain, 
then  pour  it  hot  over  the  beptes,  which  have 
lieeii  previously  placed  in  jars ; when  cold, 
pover  closely  witli  bliiddei.  ^ , 

Barberries,  6 branches;  brine,  l l 
viimgar,  1 quart;  salt,  loz.;  sugar,  ilb. ; 
ginger,  loz. ; hor.seradish,  a few  shces. 

^ hARBERRY— Properties  and  Uses 

o,., Barberries  are  of  an  agreeable,  cooling, 

astringent  taste,  calculated  to  create  an  ap- 
petite; and  the  juice  extracted  from  them 
\\1ien  diluted  in  water  is  tound  to  allay  thirst 
in  fevers.  The  leaves,  in  salad,  serve  the 


and  that 


s-une  purposes  as  sorrel ; conserve  made 
from  the  fruit  is  good ; and  it  also  makes  an 
excellent  pickle  and  preserve.  The  inner 
bark,  with  alum,  dyes  a bright  yellow,  and  is 
used  in  some  countries  for  colouring  leather, 
dveino-  silk  and  cotton,  and  staining  wood 
tbr  eabinet  and  other  nuriioses. 

B VBBERRY  TART.— Put  into  a moderate 
sized  dish  three  quarters  of  a pound  of  bar- 
berries, ami  half  a pound  of  sugar,  m 
■irternate  hivers;  pour  in  a teacuplul  of 
water,  cover  'with  a light  paste,  and  bake  lor 

'‘'\'^'\’arberries,  Jib. ; sugar,  Rb. ; water. 

' \TARhEilBY  WATER.— Put  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  barberry  jam,  with  the  same 
quautity  of  the  juice  of  two  lemons^^and  a 
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gill  of  syrup,  into  a basin,  dilute  with 
water,  and  strain  througli  a fine  sieve. 

l^*  Barberryjam,  2tablespoonfuls;  lemon 
juice,  2;  syrup,  1 gill;  water,  sulficieiit. 

BAllBEUKlES  PRESERVED  IN 
BUNCHES. — Take  the  finest  barberries, 
without  stones,  that  can  be  procured ; tie 
them  together  in  bunches  of  four  or  five 
sprigs,  and  for  each  half  pound  of  the  fruit, 
boil  one  pound  of  fine  sugar  in  water  for 
twenty  minutes ; skim  this  thoroughly, 
throw  in  the  Iruit,  and  let  it  boil  gently  for 
ten  mhiutes  ; remove  from  the  fire,  and  when 
cold,  put  into  jars  and  cover  with  parchment. 
The  barberries,  thus  prepared,  make  an 
agreeable  garnish  for  sweet  dishes,  or  tor 
puddino-s. 

Barberries,  |lb. ; sugar,  lib. ; water, 

Jpm't. 

BARGAIN. — See  Buying  and  Selling. 

BARILLA. — The  commercial  name  given 
to  the  impure  carbonate  of  soda,  obtained  by 
the  burning  oi'  certain  sea-weeds,  cultivated 
for  the  purpose,  or  otherwise  procured  from 
the  ashes  of  burnt  kelp.  In  either  case  the 
product  of  burning  is  the  same : an  ash  of  a 
greyish-blue  appearance,  in  irregular  masses, 
or  a heavy,  coarse  powder,  winch  consists, 
chemically,  of  carbonate  and  sulphate  of 
soda,  with  a small  proportion  of  the  base 
“sodiiun,”  and  other  alkaloid  compounds 
and  impurities.  Barilla  is  of  difirerent 
strengths  and  commercial  value,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  plants  from  which  it  is 
obtained. 

BARITONE. — In  music,  a male  voice,  the 
compass  of  which  partakes  of  the  common 
bass  and  the  tenor. 

BARK,  Commercial  Uses  of.— Bark  is 
largely  employed  for  a variety  of  purposes  in 
connection  with  the  arts  and  manufactures. 
Oak-bark  is  applied  to  hides  previously  to 
their  undergoing  the  process  oi  tanning,  in 
order  to  remove  from  them  the  hair,  epi- 
dermis, and  fleshy  and  fatty  excrescences. 
The  substance  known  as  cork  is  the  bark  of 
an  evergreen  oak  which  grows  iti  Portugal, 
Spain,  Italy,  and  the  south  of  Prance.  The 
barks  of  certain  trees  are  severally  used  for 
the  manufacture  of  cordage,  matting,  and 
paper ; and  lastly,  it  is  put  into  requisition 
as  a manure,  for  which  it  is  well  adapted, 
especially  when  mixed  with  farm-yard 
refuse.— See  Cork,  Manure,  &c. 

BARK,  Medicinal  Properties  of. — 
This  general  title  is  in  medical  practice 
understood  to  refer  especially  to  the  rind  of 
a South  American  tree,  ancl  was  formerly 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  Peruvian,  or 
Jesuit  shark.  It  has  strong  hitter  qualities, 
and  is  extensively  administered  as  a tonic 
and  a febrifuge.  In  fever,  and  many  other 
diseases  where  the  frame  has  become 
weakened,  bark  is  of  eminent  utility  in  res- 
toring strength  and  vigour;  it  is  also  useful 
In  some  cases  of  gout,  and  in  recovery  from 
acute  diseases  ; but  in  indigestion  it  is  not  so 
serviceable  as  purer  bitters,  such  as  camo- 
milo,  gentian,  and  columba.  Bark  is  ail- 
imnistercd  in  the  form  of  powder,  decoction, 
’•]*'3sion,  or  tincture.  Powder  is  the  form  in 
"hicli  it  is  most  elllcacious,  but  the  com- 
pound tincture  is  the  most  generally  ap- 


proved preparation,  and  sufficiently  cATectuaL 
The  extremely  bitter  taste  of  this  medicine 
may  be  disguised  by  milk,  or  a strong 
solution  of  liquorice ; in  all  cases,  the  dose 
should  be  taken  immediately  after  it  is  mixed. 
—See  Febrifuge,  Quinine,  Tonic,  &c. 

BARKING  OF  TREES. — The  process  of 
stripping  off  the  bark  or  rind.  This  opera- 
tion is  performed  in  England,  during  the 
months  of  May  and  June;  the  rising  of  the 
sap,  at  that  season,  rendering  the  bark  easier 
of  separation  from  the  wood.  Good  hay 
weather  is  good  barking  weather.  Gentle 
showers  are  rather  beneficial  than  otherwise, 
but  heavy  rains  are  productive  of  much  evil. 
During  the  continuance  of  wet  weather  the 
strong  pieces  of  bark  should  be  so  placed,  as 
to  preserve  the  more  tendir  portions  dry. 
The  tanner,  cr  merchant,  judges  of  tile 
value  of  bark  by  its  astringent  effect  on 
the  palate  when  tasted,  and  by  the  brown 
colour  of  the  inner  rind;  both  of  wliich 
properties  may  be  lost  through  negioet,  or 
by  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather. 

BARK-STOVE. — ^The  range  of  temperature 
which  bark-stove  plants  can  endure  i.<?  from 
G3  to  81  degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  the  instrument 
being-  in  the  middle  of  the  house,  at  a consi- 
derable distance  from  the  furnace,  and  out  of 
the  reach  of  the  sun’s  rays.  When  meridian 
summer  is  felt,  the  temperature  must  keep 
pace  with  the  increase  of  heat  in  the  atmo- 
sphere. The  maximum  heat  in  the  house, 
during  July  and  August,  may  in  general  be 
kept  down  to  90  degrees,  by  free  admission 
of  air,  and  by  evaporation  from  the  water 
given  to  the  plants ; although  the  force  of 
the  season  will  sometimes  prevail  to  95  and 
100  degrees. 

BARLEY  — Culture  of.  — There  are 
several  species  of  this  grain ; but  the  two 
kinds  chiefiy  cultivated  are  the  spring  barley 


in  the  southern  and  easteni  districts ; and 
the  winter  barley  in  the  North  of  England 
and  in  fjcotlaiid.  The  belt  toil  for  all  kinds  of 
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barley  is  that  of  a siliceous,  dry,  light  nature  ; 
which  must  be  well  prepared  by  previous 
harrowings  and  ploughings,  a thorougli  pul- 
verisation being  req^uired,  to  allow  the 
minute  and  delicate  hbres  of  the  root  to 
penetrate  the  soil  more  easily  in  search  ot 
nourishment.  The  growth  of  barley  is  in- 
fluenced more  by  the  nature  of  the  soil  than 
almost  any  other  grain.  This  tact  will  be 
more  clearly  shown  by  the  accompany- 
ing engravings ; illustrating  a root  of 
barley  taken  from  a rich  light  soil ; the 
same  from  a poor  stiff  soil.  In  chooung 
the  seed  regard  must  be  had  to  the  soil  and 
clinmte;  always  remembering  that  the 
winter  barley  is  the  most  hardy,  and  the 
spring  barley  the  earliest.  If  intended  for 
malting  the  seed  should  not  be  sown  in  the 
same  land  where  it  has  grown  : and  in  any 
case  it  should  be  changed  constantly  : if  not, 
the  crop  will  be  both  deficient  and  coarse. 
The  seed  should  be  plump  and  full-bodied, 
free  from  blackness,  and  of  a pale  yellow 
colour  intermixed  with  a bright  whitish 
cast.  In  dry  weather,  it  will  be  found  of 
great  use  to  steep  the  seed  in  water,  for  a 
day  before  it  is  sown.  The  quantitii  of  seed  to 
he  sown  in  every  acre  depends  on  the  charac- 
ter of  the  soil,  the  broad  principle  being, 
that  for  poor  soils  more  seed  is  required 
and  for  rich  soils  less.  With  a favourable 
soil,  however,  properly  prepared,  the  average 
quantity  of  seed,  is  from  two  to  three 
bushels,  according  to  the  method  adopted 
for  sowing.  The  mode  of  iotrin?  is  broad- cast 
or  in  rows  by  the  drill.  It  is  considered  that 
the  latter  method  economizes  the  seed,  and 
by  being  deposited  in  the  soil  more  uni- 
formly, favours  a more  certain  and  regular 
growth  of  the  crop.  The  time  for  sowing  is 
generally  fixed  at  the  early  part  of  April, 
but  in  very  dry  seasons  may  be  as  late  as 
the  middle  of  May : when  it  is  thus  deferred 
a quick  growing  seed  should  be  selected,  and 
a larger  quantify  allowed.  In  England  the 
winter  barley  is  frequently  sown  in  autumn 
and  withstands  the  severest  winters.  Alter 
the  seed  is  sown,  and  even  after  it  has  grown 
a few  weeks,  the  action  of  a light  roller  will 
be  required  to  pack  the  soil  round  the  grain, 
and  to  protect  the  roots  when  grown  from 
bciu"-  parchtHl.  In  the  rotation  of  crops, 
barley  succeeds  best  to  turnips  tliat  have 
been  fed  off  by  sheep.  Tares,  potatoes, 
carrots,  mangold-wurzel,  peas  and  beans, 
are  also  favourable  to  its  cultivation.  Hariep 
it  ripe  as  soon  ns  it  loses  its  purple  hue,  and 
acquires  a light  straw  colour;  or  when  the 
sars  droop,  and  fall  ns  it  were  double  against 
the  straw.  In  the  harvesting  of  barley  more 
care  is  required  than  with  any  other  white 
iTops  owing  to  the  brittleness  of  the  straw 
alter  it  has  reached  a certain  stage,  ns,  when 
Jt  is  sufTered  to  stand  longer,  much  loss  is 
suatainc<i  by  the  breaking  of  the  heads.  On 
that  account  it  is  cut  when  the  gram  is  soft, 
and  the  straw  still  retains  a great  nroiiort  ion 
ofits  natural  juices ; it  consequently  requires 
to  remain  in  the  field  before  eitlier  tliegram 
is  liardened,  or  the  straw  sumciently  dry. 
Ilarlev  map  !>e  crU  either  by  the  sickie  or  the 
scytiie,  and  placed  in  sheaves  or  shocks. 
When  stackea,  air  passages  should  be  left  in 


the  stacks  to  prevent  their  heating  and  the 
grain  from  becoming  musty.  These  passages 
are  usually  made  by  placing  a large  bundle 
of  straw  in  the  centre  of  the  stack,  when  its 
building  commences,  and  as  it  rises  the 
straw  is  drawn  up  after  it,  leaving  a liollow 
behind.  The  separation  of  the  grain  from  the 
husk  is  performed  by  three  processes,  thresh- 
ing, shaking,  and  winnowing.  Some  diffl- 
cuTty  is  experienced  in  detaching  the  beard 
from  the  ear.  To  accomplish  tliis,  a macliine 
called  a hummeller  is  trequently  had  re- 
course to  ; or  when  not  used,  it  is  customary 
to  put  the  grain,  accompanied  by  u portion 
of  threshed  straw,  a second  time  through 
the  machine.  While  this  is  going  on,  the 
lieaps  should  not  be  suffered  to  accumulate 
too  largely ; the  grain  should  be  examined 
from  day  to  day,  it  being  very  apt  to  heat ; 
and  tlie  chaff  should  be  thoroughly  cleared 
up.  The  diseases  to  which  barley  is  subject  are 
the  burnt-ear,  smut,  blight,  and  mildew: 
but  its  greatest  enemy  is  a wet  harvest,  as  it 
is  so  liable  to  germinate  with  the  least 
continuanceof  moisture,  that  even  before  it  is 
reaped,  the  ears  are  often  seen  in  full  v^e- 
tation.  It  is  thus  rendered  unfit  for  malting, 
and  only  of  use  for  feeding  fowls  and  pigs. 
The  produce  of  barley  is  from  23  to  60  bushels 
per  acre,  weighing  from  45  to  60lbs.  per 
bushel  according  to  the  quality : the  average 
produce  being  about  32  bushels  weighing 
50lbs.  per  bushel.  Fourteen  pounds  ot 
barley  yield  twelve  pounds  of  meal.— .See 
Blight,  Burxt-ear,  Mildew,  S.mlt,  &c. 

BARLEY— Properties  and  Uses  of.— 
As  an  article  of  human  food  barley  is  less 
nutritious  than  wheat  or  '>ven  oats.  For  the 
process  of  malting  it  possesses  certain 
favouring  constituents,  more  especially  a 
fixed  oil  of  so  permanent  a nature,  as  to 
escape  alteration  in  the  progress  of  fermen- 
tation and  distillation.  Barley  also  pos- 
sesses important  medicinal  virtues,  its  chiei 
characteristic  being  that  of  nourishing  with- 
out exciting  the  circulation.  The  uses  of 
barley  are  various.  In  many  parts  of  tho 
North  of  England,  and  the  West  of  Scotland, 
it  constitutes  the  bread  of  the  majority  of 
the  population.  Preparations  of  it  arc  used 
;is  a food  for  the  sick,  and  also  for  culinary 
purposes.  In  its  green  state,  it  forms  an 
excellent  spring  food  for  milch  cows.  .Mixed 
sparingly  with  the  food  ot  horses,  it  acta 
medicinally  in  the  place  of  physic.  For 
sheep  it  is  more  nourishing  than  rye,  and 
comes  in  earlier.  For  fattening  hogs  and 
poultry  it  has  no  equal.  Its  most  important 
use  is  its  conversion  into  beer,  ale,  porter, 
English  gin,  whiskey,  &c.  The  straw  is  em- 
ployed partially  for  fodder,  but  chiefly  for 
litter;  it  is  lighter  than  the  straw  of  oats 
or  wheat  and  less  esteemed  than  either. — 
Sec  Ale,  Brewing,  Histillation,  Ler- 
MENTATioN,  Malting,  Porter,  &c. 

BABLEY  BANNOCKS.  — Mix  barley 
meal  with  water,  add  a little  salt,  then  roll 
it  out  to  a paste  three  quarters  of  an  inm 
thick,  divide  it  ixtocakes  of  thefprm  desired, 
and  bake  before  the  lire  or  in  the  oven  to  a 
light  brown  colour. 

BARLEY  BU-EAl).— See  Bread. 
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BARLEY  BROTH.— Chop  a leg  of  beef  to 
pieces ; put  to  it  three  gallons  of  water,  a crust 
■of  bread,  and  a carrot ; let  it  simmer  very 
slowly,  till  it  is  reduced  to  half  the  quantity ; 
then  strain  off,  and  put  it  into  a pot  with 
six  heads  of  celery,  cut  small ; half  a pound 
of  barley,  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  two  or 
three  sprigs  of  parsley,  cut  small;  and  a 
large  ouiou.  Let  this  boil  for  an  hour. 
Then  put  a large  fowl  into  the  broth,  and  let 
the  whole  boil  till  the  broth  is  very  good ; 
take  out  the  sweet  herbs  and  the  onions, 
and  serve  with  the  fowl  in  the  middle. 

Beef,  leg;  water,  3 gallons;  bread, 
crust ; carrot,  1 ; celery  heads,  6 ; barley. 
Jib  ; sweet  herbs,  1 bunch  ; parsley  sprigs, 
2 or  3 ; onion  large,  1 ; fowl  large,  i, 
BARLEY  CREAM. — Boil  a quarter  of  a 
pint  of  pearl  barley  in  milk  and  water  till 
tender,  strain  olf  the  liquor,  and  put  the 
barley  into  a quart  of  cream ; let  it  boil 
slightly.  Then  beat  up  the  whites  of  five 
^gs  and  the  yolk  of  one,  with  a tablespoon- 
ful of  flour,  and  two  teaspoonfuls  of  orange- 
flower  water.  Remove  the  cream  from  the 
fire,  mix  the  eggs  in  by  degrees,  and  set  the 
whole  over  the  fire  to  thicken.  Sweeten  to 
taste  and  pour  into  cups  for  use. 

Ijg*  Pearl  barley,  J pint ; cream,  1 quart ; 
eggs,  5 whites,  1 yolk  ; flour,  1 tablespoonful ; 
orange- flour  water,  2 tea-spoonfuls ; sugar, 
to  taste. 

BARLEY  GRUEL. — Wash  four  ounces 
of  pearl  barley,  boil  it  with  two  quarts  of 
water  and  a stick  of  cinnamon,  till  reduced 
to  a quart ; strain,  and  add  sugar,  and  wine 
or  spirits,  to  taste. 

_ Pearl  barley,  4oz. ; water,  2 quarts ; 
cinnamon,  1 stick ; sugar,  wine,  or  spirits  to 
taste. 

BARLEY  MEAL  is  the  grain  reduced  to 
powder.  1 1 is  remarkably  deficient  in  gluten, 
and  when  submitted  to  the  action  of  water, 
becomes  in  a great  measure  washed  away. 
The  starch  contained  in  barley  is  very  similar 
to  that  of  wheat-starch;  but  after  lonsr 
wiling  in  water  barley  has  still  a portion  of 
its  substance  called  homeine,  remaining  un- 
dissolved, whilst  wheat-flour  treated  in  the 
same  way,  is  entirely  taken  up  by  the  water. 

barley,  PAl'ENT.  — The  pearl  barley 
ground  to  flour,  and  chiefly  used  for  making 
barley  water  expeditiously. 

BARLEY,  PEARL. — The  small  round 
kernel  that  remains  after  the  skin  and  a 
■considerable  portion  of  the  barley  have  been 
ground  off.  For  this  purpose  the  spring 
ui  ^ chosen  : it  is  steamed  to  soften  the 
skin  dried,  and  passed  between  mill  stones 
to  take  off  all  the  husks,  excepting  that  lying 
m the  (jeep  furrow  of  the  seed,  and  which 
^uses  the  ,-<hort  dark  line  to  be  seen  In  pearl 
oarley  Besides  its  use  for  broth,  it  is  sorne- 
times  boiled  in  wafer,  and  eaten  with  milk. 
barley  I’flS.SET.  L(/il  half  a pound 
barl((y  in  three  pints  of  milk  ; when 
sumcieutly  boiled,  a id  three  pints  of  cream, 
a stick  of  cinnamon,  and  sugar  to  taste  ; let  it 
staiid  until  it  jn  lukewarm,  liien  pour  in  a pint 
''"le,  beat  it  Into  a froth,  and  serve, 
r-ff  Pearl  barley.  Jib.;  milk,  3 pints; 
eam,3nintH;  cinnamon,  I stick;  sugar,  to 
taste;  white  wine,  1 pint. 
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BARLEY  PUDDING.-3UX  half  a pound 
of  pearl  barley  well  washed  with  three  pints 
of  new  milk,  a pint  of  cream,  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  crystalized  sugar,  half  a nutmeg 
grated,  and  half  a saltspoonful  of  salt : put 
them  into  a deep  pan  and  bake  slightly  in  a 
moderate  oven  : then  take  it  out  of  the  oven, 
and  add  four  eggs,  three  ounces  of  beef- 
marrow,  and  two  ounces  of  grated  bread, 
alter  beating  them  well  together,  add  them 
to  the  contents  of  the  pan,  and  mix  all 
thoroughly  together,  bake  again  to  a light 
brown,  and  serve. 

Pearl  barley.  Jib.  ; milk,  3 pints ; 
cream,  l pint;  sugar.  Jib. ; nutmeg,  J of  1 ; 
salt,  J saltspoonful ; eggs,  4 ; beef  marrow, 
3ozs. ; bread,  grated,  2ozs. 

BARLEY  ^GAR.— Clarify  the  quantity 
of  sugar  required,  and  boil  it  to  that  degree, 
that  upon  dipping  in  a wooden  stick  and 
plunging  it  into  cold  'water,  the  sugar  be- 
comes crisp  and  will  snap;  flavour  with 
lemon  juice,  or  oil  of  lemons ; rub  a little 
fresh  butter  over  a stone  or  marble  slab,  and 
pour  the  sugar  along  it  in  narrow  strips; 
twist  it  to  a spiral  form  while  warm  ; and 
when  it  becomes  cold,  mark  it  across  with  a 
knife,  and  it  will  break  into  any  lengths 
desired. 

BARLEY  SUGAR  DROPS.— Clarify  and 
boil  sugar  as  for  barley  sugar,  and  boil  with 
it  the  thinly  pared  rinds  of  one  or  two 
lemons.  Have  ready  a large  sheet  of  white 
paper,  covered  with  a uniform  layer  of  sifted 
sugar.  Pour  out  the  boiled  sugar  in  drops 
the  size  of  a shilling  ; when  cold,  fold  them 
separately  in  paper,  and  twist  it  at  the  end. 

BARLEY  WATER.— Wash  two  ounces 
of  pearl  barley  thoroughly,  and  boil  it  for  a 
lew  minutes  in  half  a pint  of  water ; then 
strain  the  water  oil’,  throw  it  away,  and  boil 
the  barley  in  two  quarts  of  fresh  water  until 
it  is  reduced  to  one  quart ; strain,  and  add 
lemon-juice  and  sugar  to  taste.  This  decoc- 
tion is  extremely  nutritious  and  soothing  in 
cases  of  fever,  inflammatory  diseases,  pul- 
monary complaints,  colds,  coughs,  &c. 

Pearl  barley,  2ozs. ; water,  2 quarts  ; 
lemon-juice  and  sugar,  to  taste. 

BARM. — Sec  Yeast. 

BARN.  — A building  where  agricultural 
produce  is  stored  to  protect  it  from  the 
weather  and  for  safety.  A barn  should  not 
be  built  unnecessarily  large,  but  of  a size 
sufllcient  to  contain  a rick  of  unthreshed 
corn  of  the  size  that  such  ricks  are  generally 
made  on  the  farm.  The  size  of  the  neks, 
and  the  capacity  of  that  part  of  the  barn 
which  is  to  contain  the  unthreshod  corn, 
should  be  accommodated  to  each  other ; and 
the  size  of  that  part  of  the  barn  which  is  to 
contain  the  straw  after  it  has  been  threshed, 
if  the  straw-room  is  not  a separate  building, 
should  be  accoininodated  to  both.  Barn* 
are  built  of  brick,  stone,  and  wood,  the  latter 
being  generally  considered  the  most  suitable 
for  corn.  Sometimes  the  walls  arc  con- 
structed of  earth  mixed  with  chojiped  straw, 
and  if  properly  made,  and  covered  with  a 
coat  of  mortar  or  gypsum,  will  last  many 
years.  The  foundations,  and  for  tw()  feet 
jnit  of  the  ground,  arc  best  made  of  brick  or 
‘stone,  on  account  of  greater  solidity  and 
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nrotection  from  vermin.  The  roof  is  usually 
made  of  either  slates,  tiles,  or  thatch  : slates 
are  expensive,  but  the  most  secure ; tiles 
sutfer  the  snow  and  rain  to  lodge  and  drop 
through  on  to  the  grain  ; and  thatched  straw 
forms  a shelter  for  the  rats,  mice,  &c.  The 
best  covering  of  any  is  one  of  reeds,  which 
will  last  for  a long  time,  keep  out  the  wet, 
and  liarbour  no  vermin.  The  roof  should 
project  considerably  beyond  the  walls,  to 
preserve  them  dry,  and  also  to  admit  of 
carts  and  waggons  with  grain,  &c.,  being 
drawn  up  underneath.  Barns  are  usually 
built  with  two  large  double  folding-doors 
facing  each  other,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
building,  for  the  convenience  of  carrying 
waggon-loads  in  or  out ; as  this  constant 
heavy  traffic,  however,  is  apt  to  damage  tlie 
tloor,  the  best  mode  for  unloading  is  through 
a pitch-hole  made  in  a convenient  part  of  the 
building.  The  circulation  ol  air  is  indispen- 
sable for  the  preservation  of  corn,  the  walls 
therefore  should  have  numerous  windows  or 
vent  holes  let  into  them  to  ensure  a free 
current  of  air.  The  situation  of  the  barn 
should  be  on  the  north  or  north-east  side  of 
the  farm-yard,  so  that  the  sun  at  noonday 
may  shine  on  the  threshing-floor ; and  the 
leantoos  for  stock  in  the  yard  be  thus  only 
open  to  the  south.  Another  reason  is  that 
as  the  buildings  of  a farmery  generally  form 
a sbeller  to  the  cattle-yard,  and  as  the  barn 
is  the  highest  of  these  buildings,  it  is  most 
advantageously  placed  for  tins  purpose,  on 


that  side  i'rom  which  the  coldest  winds  blow. 
'Hie  position,  ol  the  barn  relatively  to  Ihe 
other  buildings  of  the  farm-yard,  depends  on 
the  position  of  the  stables,  and  cattle- 
houses  ; it  should  always  adjoin  or  be  central 
to  them,  and  be  close  to  the  rick-yard. 


Dutch  Bahns  are  in  general  use  in  Hol- 
land for  storing  liay.  This  contrivance, 
as  seen  in  the  foregoing  engraving,  com- 
prises a floor  of  a pentagon  form,  a roof 
slenderly  built  and  covered  with  thatch, 
and  upright  poles  so  contrived  that  they 
may  regulate  the  height  of  the  roof  as  re- 
quired. The  purpose  of  this  barn  is,  that 
hay  may  be  stored  in  it,  in  large  or  small 
quantities,  the  roof  being  raised  or  lowered, 
according  to  the  increase  or  decrease  of  the 
supply;  by  means  of  a jack,  such  as  is  used 
for  lifting  wagons  when  the  wheels  are 
taken  off.  — See  Granary,  Threshing- 
floor,  &c. 

BAROMETEE. — This  philosophical  in- 
strument, in  general  use,  indicates  the  ap- 
proaching changes  in  the  weather  according 
to  the  variations  in  the  pressure  of  the  at- 
mosphere. A barometer  consists  of  a narrow 
glass  tube,  upwards  of  30  inches  in  length, 
open  at  one  end  and  closed  at  the  other. 
This  tube  contains  quicksilver ; and  when 
the  pressure  of  air  on  the  open  surface 
increases  or  decreases,  the  quicksilver  tails 
and  rises  responsively. 

The  principle  on  which  the  mechanism  of 
the  barometer  acts  is  explained  by  fig.  1. 
Thus,  A is  the  glass  tube ; 
between  a and  e there 
exists  a vacuum  c.msed  by 
the  weight  of  mercury  pres- 
sing downwards.  This  va- 
cuum renders  the  barome- 
trical column  more  sensi- 
tive, as  there  is  no  internal 
force  to  resistor  modify  ex- 
ternal pressure,  e repre- 
sents the  height  of  the 
column  of  mercury ; c,  the 
open  end  of  the  tube ; f,  the 
weight  resting  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  mercury ; p,  the 
pivot  over  which  the  string 
passes,  and  on  which  the 
hand  turns  ; w,  the  weight 
which  forms  the  pulley  with 
the  other  weight,  f.  This 
mechanism  is  placed  within 
a case ; the  on  ly  part  of  the 
instrument  exposed  to  view, 
being  a dial-plate  engrnveti 
with  the  words  “ fair, 
change,  rain,”  &c. ; and 
inde.x  hands  which  point  to 
these  words  agreeably  to  the  action  of  the 
instrument. 

The  first  point  of  importance  in  a good 
instrument  is  the  mercury  itself,  which,  in 
order  to  give  accurate  indications,  must  be 
perfectly  pure  and  clean.  As  commonly  sold 
at  the  shops,  it  is  adulterated  to  a great 
extent  with  tin  lead,  zinc,  and  bismuth,  all 
of  which  must  be  removed  before  the  mer- 
cury can  be  advant  oeously  employed.  This 
is  effected  by  agitating  it  in  a glass  bottle, 
containing  tine  sand  or  powdered  loaf  sugar, 
opening  the  bottje  from  time  to  time  in  order 
to  blow  out  the  impure  air,  and  afterwards 
straining  it  through  chamois  leatlicr.  The 
metal  must  then  be  boiled,  to  extricate  any 
air  it  may  contain ; and  when  poured  bito 
the  tube,  it  should  again  be  heated  to  boiling- 
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point,  in  order  to  expel  moisture,  and  any 
particles  of  air  which  may  still  remain.  To 
ascertain  whether  the  vacuum  above  the 
column  is  perfect,  the  barometer  should  be 
held  in  the  hands  and  suddenly  inclined 
from  its  vertical  position.  By  these  means 
the  mercury  will  be  driven  against  the  top 
of  the  tub&  If  the  blow  thus  given  has  a 
hard  dry  character,  the  vacuum  is  in  all 
probability  good ; if  on  the  contrary,  the 
blow  sounds  dull  and  imperfect,  it  is  certain 
that  the  space  above  the  liquid  contains  air. 

■When  accuracy  is  an  object,  the  baro- 
meter should  be  corrected  by  a thermo- 
meter, since  heat,  as  well  as  change  in  the 
atmospheric  density,  will  influence  its  indi- 
cations. For  this  purpose,  a small  thermo- 
meter should  be  set  in  the  barometer  case, 
so  that  the  correction  can  be  made,  and  the 
proper  reading  ascertained  at  once.  A 
barometer  should  not  be  exposed  to  the 
varying  heat  of  a fire,  or  of  a i'requented 
room,  it  must  also  be  protected  against 
draughts.  The  best  position  is  a sheltered 
nook  in  a passage;  but  any  tolerably  dry 
and  uniformly-heated  place  will  do.  -With  a 
good  instrument  at  the  outset,  and  a little 
precaution  and  care  afterwards,  the  baro- 
meter may  be  rendered  a very  trustworthy 
and  useful,  though  not  absolutely  certain 
weather-glass.  In  noting  barometrical  indica- 
tions, more  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
tenaency  of  the  mercury  at  the  time  of  the 
observation,  than  to  the  actual  state  of  the 
column,  whether  it  stands  high  or  low.  The 
following  rules  of  barometric  reading  are 
given  as  generally  accurate,  but  liable  to 
excejjtions : — Fair  weather  is  indicated  by  the 
rise  of  the  mercury.  Foul  weather,  by  tlie 
fall  of  the  mercury.  Thunder,  by  the  fall  of 
the  mercury  in  sultry  weather.  Cold,  by  the 
rise  of  the  mercury  in  spring,  autumn,  and 
winter.  Heat,  by  tlie  fall  ol’  the  merciuy  in 
summer  and  autumn.  Frost,  by  the  rise  of 
the  mercury  in  winter.  Thaw,  by  the  fall  of 
the  mercury  during  a frost.  Continued  bad 
weather,  when  the  lall  of  the  mercury  has 
been  gradual  during  several  fine  days.  Con- 
tinued jhie  weather,  when  the  rise  of  the  mer- 
cury has  been  gradual  through  several  loul 
day.«.  Hud  weather  of  short  duratir>n,'\\hen  it  sets 
in  quickly.  Fine  weather  of  short  duration,  when 
it  sets  in  quickly.  Changeable  weather,  when  an 
extreme  change  has  suddenly  set  in.  Wind, 
indicated  by  a rapid  rise  or  tall  unattended 
by  a change  of  temperature.  'The  mercury 
rising  and  the  air  becoming  cooler,  promises 
fine  weather ; but  the  mercury  rising,  and  the 
air  becoming  warmer.  Indicates  thatthewea- 
therwill  be  changeable.  If  the  top  ot  the 
Wlumn  appears  convex,  or  curved  upwards, 
■tis  an  adiiitional  proof  that  the  mercury  is 
risinjj ; and  line  weather  may  be  expected. 
It  the  fop  ofthe  column  is  concave,  or  curved 
doicnward  . it  is  an  additional  proof  that  the 
mercury  is  I'alling ; and  bad  weather  may  be 
calculated  on. 

HAK(),Mr;TEI{,  CIIK.M  ICAL.— Diis  dc- 
scrij)tion  of  storm-glass  is  very  elegant  and 
economical,  and  from  its  simplicity  and 
lowness  of  price,  together  with  the  fidelity 
Pi’ognostications,  is  worthy  of  more 
attention  than  it  has  yet  received.  'Tills 
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instrument  may  bo  purchased  at  any  philo- 
sophical instrument  maker’s,  but  one  that 
will  answer  the  purpose  equally  as  well  may 
be  prepared  as  follows 'Take  two  drachms 
of  camphor,  half  a drachm  of  pure  nitrate 
of  potash  (saltpetre),  and  half  a drachm  of 
ammonia;  triturate  them  together  until 
they  are  thoroughly  pulverised,  add  prool 
spirits  two  ounces,  and  water  two  ounces- 
Put  the  whole  into  a long  narrow  bottle, 
such  as  eau-de-cologne  is  sometimes  sold  in ; 
cork  the  bottle  close,  wax  the  top,  and  make 
a very  small  aperture  in  the  cork  with  a red 
hot  needle.  The  bottle  may  then  be  hung  or 
placed  in  any  stationary  position  towards 
the  north,  otherwise  a shade  of  some  sort 
must  be  put  up  to  protect  it  from  the  sun, 
which  would  soon  prove  Injurious  to  it,  and 
cause  the  liquid  to  become  oily.  'The  'in- 
dications which  it  gives  are  of  this  nature  : — 
If  the  atmosphere  be  dry,  and  the  weather 
promises  to  be  fine,  the  solid  part  of  the 
composition  will  be  closely  collected  at  tlie 
bottom,  and  the  liquid  above  will  be  quite 
clear ; but  on  the  approach  of  rain,  the  solid 
matter  will  appear  gradually  to  rise,  and 
small  crystalline  stars  will  be  observed  to 
float  about  in  the  liquid,  which,  however, 
will  remain  otherwise  pellucid.  On  the 
approach  of  winds,  flakes  of  the  composition, 
apparently  in  the  form  of  leaves  or  feathers, 
will  appear  on  the  surface  ot  the  liquid, 
which  in  this  case  will  seem  thick,  and  in  a 
state  of  fermentation.  These  indications 
often  begin  to  exhibit  themselves  twenty- 
four  hours  before  the  actual  breaking  of  the 
storm,  and  after  a short  experience  in 
observing  the  changes  of  the  materials  in 
the  glass,  not  only  the  degree  of  violence  ol 
the  coming  storm  may  be  readily  estimated, 
but  also  its  direction,  for  the  quarter  of  the 
compass  from  which  the  wind  blows  will  be 
indicated  by  the  solid  particles  lying  more 
closely  to  the  side  of  the  glass  opposite  to 
that  whence  the  tempest  comes.  During 
the  winter  the  composition  is  rendered  white 
by  the  multitude  of  small  white  stars  which 
are  continually  floating  about  in  the  liquid. 
If  during  frost,  the  top  becomes  covered 
w’ith  a film,  upon  which  small 
oily-looking  drops  are  seen, 
the  frost  will  not  last  long. 
Should  the  oil  in  the  glass,  on 
the  contrary,  increase,  and 
large  sharp  feathers  be  seen 
shooting  down  from  the  top, 
this  is  a proof  that  the  frost 
will  increase  in  severity.  As 
a general  rule,  sharpness  in 
the  feathers  is  a sign  of  fine 
weather,  and  when  these  have 
• ^ a dull  and  blunt  lorni,  nn- 

iVO!  settled  weather  or  rain  may 
be  expected.  In  simimer, 
when  tlie  weather  is  warm 
•i  I'fi  and  serene,  the  liquid  is  clear, 
^ and  the  solid  matter  lies  iiT. 
Fig.  1.  Fig.T.  the  bottom  of  the  glass  'The 
leading  principle  of  these  Indications  is  the 
solubility  of  camphor  in  alcohol,  and  its  in- 
solubility in  water,  combined  with  the 
known  meteorological  fact  that  the  drier  the 
atmosphere,  the  more  aqueous  vapour  does 
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It  take  up,  and  vice  versd ; when,  therefore, 
the  weather  is  warm  and  dry,  a quantity  of 
the  water  oi’  the  menstruum  is  drawn  on  in 
the  form  of  vapour,  and  consequently  more  of 
the  camphor  enters  into  solution ; and,  on 
the  contrary,  when  the  air  is  surcharged 
with  moisture,  that  moisture  b^ns  to  be 
deposited,  and  the  menstruum  will  again  be 
weakened,  and  a quantity  of  the  camphor  is 
precipitated  from  the  solution  in  the  form 
of  little  crystalline  stars.  Fig.  1 is  a storm 
glass  as  sold  at  the  shops,  price  8s.  ed,  and 
18  represented  as  indicating  tine  weather. 
Fig.  2 is  a storm  glass  prepared  according 
to  the  foregoing  instructions,  at  the  cost 
of  Is.  It  is  drawn  as  indicating  wind  and 
rain. 

BAROMETER,  EEECH.  — Put  into  a 
common  two  ounce  phial,  three  parts  filled 
with  pure  water,  a healthy  leech ; cover  the 
moutli  of  the  bottle  with  a piece  of  linen  rag. 
Change  the  water  in  winter  once  a month, 
and  in  summer  once  a fort- 
night; and  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  leech  will 
give  the  following  prognos- 
tications of  the  "weather  : — 
1.  If  the  weather  prove  se- 
rene and  beautiful,  the  leech 
lies  motionless  at  the  bottom 
of  the  glass,  rolled  together 
in  a spiral  form.  2.  If  it 
rain,  cither  before  or  after 
noon,  it  is  found  crept  up  to 
the  top  of  its  lodgings,  and 
there  it  remains  until  the 
weather  is  settled.  3.  If  we  are  to  have 
wind,  it  gallops  through  its  1 i mpid  habitation 
with  amazing  swiftness,  and  seldom  rests 
until  the  wind  begins  to  blow  hard.  4.  If 
a remarkable  storm  of  thunder  and  rain  is 
to  succeed,  for  some  days  before,  it  lodges 
almost  continually  4vithout  water,  and  dis- 
covers uncommon  uneasiness,  in  violent 
throes  and  convulsive-like  motions.  5.  In 
the  frost,  as  in  the  clear  summer  weather, 
it  lies  constantly  at  the  bottom;  and  in 
snow,  as  in  rainy  weather,  it  pitches  its 
dwelling  near  the  mouth  of  the  phial. 

BARON,  in  its  general  signification, 
applies  to  one  who  holds  the  rank  of  nobility 
next  below  that  of  a viscount,  /iarons  of  the 
Cinque  Portu  are  the  freemen  of  those  ports, 
and  probably  so  called  for  the  same  reason 
that  the  citizens  of  London  and  other  privi- 
legeil  places  have  that  title  conferred  upon 
them.  Harnn.%  of  t/ie  Exchequer  are  the  four 
Judges  in  that  Court,  one  being  the  Chief 
Baron.  — See  Cinque  Pouts  and  Ex- 
chequer. 

BARONET.  — A dignity  or  degree  of 
honour  next  below  a baron,  and  above  a 
knight,  having  precedence  of  all  knights 
except  those  of  the  Garter,  and  being  the 
only  knighthood  that  is  hereditary. 

BARt^UE.  — A ship  distinguished  by 
having  a gaff  topsail  instead  of  the  square 
mizen-topsail.  ,,,,,, 

BARIfEL.  -A  cask  or  vessel  for  holding 
liquids,  particularly  ale  and  beer.  The  bar- 
rel contains  36  iiniierial  gallons.  The  ferin 
barrel  was  formerly  used  to  denote  in  a 
rough  way,  other  sorts  of  goods.  Thus,  a 


barrel  of  salmon  was  42  gallons ; a barrel 
of  soap  258lbs.— See  Cask. 

B A R R E N W O R T.  — A perennial  root 
growing  a foot  high,  which  is  found  in  York- 
shire, Cumberland,  and  near  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow.  It  blooms  in  April  and  May  in  a 
cluster  of  very  handsome  and  singular 
drooping  flowers,  whose  dark  red  petals  are 
contrasted  with  the  pale  lemon -coloured 
nectaries,  which  are  full  of  honey  and  very 
peculiar.  It  is  a native  of  the  South  of 
Europe,  and  loves  shade  and  moisture,  fre- 
quenting mountain  thickets.  It  may  be 
propagated  by  parting  the  roots. 

BARRISTER. — A counsellor  admitted  to 
advocate  or  defend  the  interests  of  clients  in 
the  courts  of  law.  In  order  to  encourage 
due  freedom  of  speech,  he  is  not  answerable 
for  any  matter  spoken  by  him,  relative  to  the 
cause  in  hand,  suggested  in  his  client’s  in- 
structions, although  it  should  reflect  upon  the 
reputation  of  another,  and  even  prove  abso- 
lutely groundless ; but  if  he  mentions  an 
untruth,  of  his  own  invention,  or  even  upon 
instructions,  if  it  be  impertinent  to  the  cause 
in  hand,  he  is  then  liable  to  an  action  from 
the  party  injured.  Counsel  guilty  of  deceit 
or  collusion  are  punishable  by  imprisonment 
for  a year  and  a day,  and  perpetual  silence 
in  the  courts.  He  is  privileged  from  arrest 
whilst  in  attendance  on  the  courts. 

BARRISTER,  Professional  Educa- 
tion FOR. — For  this  profession  all  persons 
are  admissible  with  the  exception  of  attor- 
neys at  law,  solicitors,  writers  to  the  signet, 
or  writers  to  the  Scotch  courts,  proctors, 
notaries  public,  clerks  in  Chancery,  par- 
liamentary agents,  or  agents  in  any 
court ; original  or  appellate  clerks  in 
Chancery,  clerks  of  the  peace,  clerks  to 
any  justice  of  the  peace,  or  of  or  to  any 
officer  in  any  court  of  law  or  equity,  or  person 
acting  in  the  capacity  of  any  such  clerk. 
No  one  of  fhese  excepted  persons  can  be 
admitted  to  the  bar  until  he  has  ceased  to 
act  in  any  of  the  capacities  mentioned. 
There  is  no  limit  as  to  ago  except  in  the 
Inner  Temple,  where  no  member  is  admitted 
under  fifteen.  Every  candidate  for  admis- 
sion is  required  to  f urnish  a written  state- 
ment of  his  age,  residence,  and  condition 
in  life,  which  must  be  signed  by  two  bar- 
risters, and  the  treasurer  of  the  society,  or 
in  his  absence,  by  two  benchers.  After  ad- 
mission the  law  student  commences  “keep- 
ing his  terms.”  Every  member  of  the  four 
societies,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Middle 
Temple,  Lincoln’s  Inn,  and  Gray’s  Inn; 
must  keep  twelve  terms  before  being  called 
to  the  bar,  which  will  occupy  a period  of 
three  years  e.xcept  under  extraordinary 
circumstances.  The  student  is  also  required 
to  uttcud  the  lectures  of  two  readers  during 
ouc  whole  year,  or  satisfactorily  to  pass  a 
public  exaiuluation.  There  are  also  classes 
for  students  in  which  insfrucfion  is  given  in 
a more  detailed  and  personal  form;  every 
student  is  permitted  to  attend  these  classes 
regularly,  and  the  foes  do  not  exceed  three 
guineas  a year.  Each  student  jiroposing  to 
submit  himself  for  examination  jireviously 
to  being  called  to  the  bar,  is  required  to 
send  his  name  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Inn  of 
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Court  to  which  he  belongs.  The  examina- 
tion lasts  three  days,  and  is  conducted  partly 
by  written  questions,  and  partly  by  oral 
examination.  A student  may  present  him- 
self at  any  number  of  examinations,  until  he 
obtains  his  certificate  No  student  can  be 
called  to  the  bar  before  he  has  attained  the 
age  of  twenty-one  The  expenses  attending 
the  profession  are  very  heavy ; during  stu- 
dentship between  £200  and  £300  a year  is  at 
least  required ; nor  does  the  expenditure 
cease  here.  A call  to  the  bar  costs  £100,  and 
even  when  admitted,  it  is  necessary  that  a 
barrister  should  possess  a private  income  of 
£300  or  £400  a year ; as  the  chances  of  imme- 
diate employment  are  but  small,  and  yet 
notwithstanding  he  must  maintain  his  posi- 
tion, and  provide  for  contingencies.  Books  : 
see  Attorney. 

BARROW. — An  agricultural  implement, 
the  common  kinds  of  which  are  universally 
well  known.  In  modified  forms,  however, 
it  is  used  for  various  specific  purposes.  The 
halm-barrow  is  an  open  box  or  case,  of 


wicker  or  other  work,  placed  on,  or  sus- 
pended from  a pair  of  handles,  sometimes 
made  with  a wheel  and  sometimes  without ; 
it  is  useful  for  carrying  litter,  leaves,  haulm, 
spray,  prunings  of  hedges,  &c. 

Tlie  Normandy  wheel-barrow  has  two  handles 


or  trams  nearly  fifteen  feet  in  length,  by 
which,  when  ioaded,  nearly  all  the  weight  is 
thrown  on  the  axle;  so  that  the  operator, 
who  usually  wears  a shoulder-strap,  has 
simply  to  propel  the  load  before  him. 

The  fiower-pol  barrow  is  a kind  of  hand- 


h^ow,  on  which  plants,  pots,  or  leaves  are 
placed,  it  is  usefui  and  aiinost  indispensable 
for  transporting  plants,  &c.,  from  one  part 
of  the  garden  to  the  other. 

The  hand-barrow  is  a frame  of  wood  carried 
by  two  levers  which  form  four  handles  ; and 
IS  used,  in  gardening,  for  removing  large 
pots  or  tubs  ol'  trees,  in  blossom  or  in  Cruft, 
which  wheeling  might  shake  or  otherwise 
injure. 

liASlL,  SWEKT. — A culinary  aromatic 
exotic  used  In  salads  and  soups ; the  peculiar 
flavour  of  mock-turtle  soups  is  chiefly  dc- 
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rived  from  this  valuable  pot-herb.  There 
are  two  species  commonly  cultivated.  The 
sweet-scented  and  the  dwarf-bush,  both 
annuals,  and  originally  coming  from  the 
East  Indies.  They  thrive  best  in  a rich 
light  soil,  entirely  free  from  any  over- 
shadowing body  ; but  they  require,  espe- 
cially for  the  early  plants,  a shady  border. 
In  wet  earth  the  seed  always  rots. 

BASILICON  OINTMENT  is  made  by 
melting  together  over  a slow  fire  certain 
proportions  of  lard  or  oil,  and  yellow  wax, 
and  stirring  slowly  in  powdered  rosin,  tUl 
the  whole  is  smoothly  incorporated.  This 
ointment  was  formerly  much  used  as  a cure 
for  chronic  ulcers,  and  wounds  of  a sluggish 
or  indolent  character.  A better  practice 
now  prevails,  ointments  and  all  greasy  ap- 
plications being  nearly  expunged  from  the 
vocabulary  of  medical  compounds. 

BASIL  VINEGAR.— Sweet  basil  is  in  full 
perfection  about  the  middle  of  August,  when 
the  fresh  green  leaves  should  be  gathered 
and  put  into  a wide-mouthed  bottla  Cover 
the  leaves  with  vinegar,  and  let  them  steep 
for  ten  days.  If  it  be  wished  to  have  the 
infusion  very  strong,  strain  oif  the  liquor, 
put  in  some  fresh  leaves,  and  let  them  steep 
for  ten  days  more.  A small  portion  of  this 
mi.xture  forms  an  agreeable  addition  to 
soups  and  salads. 

BASKET  is  a well  known  receptacle 
made  principally  of  the  interwoven  twigs  of 
willow,  osier,  birch,  &c. ; but  frequently  also 
of  grass,  rushes,  splinters  ol' wood,  straw,  &c. 
— See  Fishing  Basket,  Game  Basket, 
Garden  Basket,  Market  Basket,  &c. 

BASKETS,  FANCY.— A great  variety,  at 
once  ornamental  and  useful,  may  be  made 
from  various  materials.  The  moss  basket  is 
made  of  a foundation  of  pasteboard,  shaped 
round  or  oval,  with  or  without  a handle 


according  to  fancy.  It  should  be  neatly 
lined,  and  covered  on  the  outside  with  pale 
green  paper,  in  order  that  any  little  inter- 
stices among  the  moss  may  not  ajipear  in- 
congruous. The  handle  should  be  sewn  on 
the  outside,  so  that  the  parts  where  it  is 
joined  may  be  hidden  by  the  moss.  A great 
variety  of  dry  mosses  may  be  mingled  to- 
gether, and  will  thus  produce  a very  pretty 
elTect.  They  may  be  fastened  on  with  guin, 
glue,  or  paste ; but,  as  they  are  apt  to  fall 
olT  occasionally,  the  safest  method  is  to 
sew  them  on.  An  imitation  of  moss 
may  be  made  of  unravelled  worsted,  oi  dif- 
ferent colours,  sewn  on  thickly  in  bunches. 
Each  bunch  should  comprise  three  or  lour 
sliades  and  colours,  and  so  mingled  as  to 
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avoid  any  striped  or  spotted 
The  varieties  of  green,  brown,  and  lUit 
blue,  are  the  most  appropriate.  1 e etlect 
of  these  baskets  is  rendered  still  i^ore 
pleasing  by  placing  in  them  coloured  birds 
et’gs,  real  or  imitated.  . , . , 

^The  Allspice  liasket.  -Allspice  berries  sliou’a 
be  previously  soaked  in  brandy 
them,  and  then  have  holes  made  through 
them.  They  are  then  strung  on  ^ slender 
wire,  and  twisted  into  any  ianciful  loi  m.  A 


covered  by  the  solution.  It  inust  be  put  by 
carefully  in  a cool  place,  where  not 
slightest  motion  will  disturb  the  lormation 
of  the  crystals.  The  framework  of  the 


gold  bead  between  every  two  berries  gijes  a 
rich  appearance  to  the  basket.  Around  the 
top  are  sometimes  twisted  semicircles  of 
berries,  from  which  are  suspended  festoons 
of  berries,  also  strung  on  silk  and  drooping 
over  the  outside.  The  foundation  may  be 
made  of  any  material,  ornamented  and  lined 

^Shlu^Baskets  may  be  made  of  a 
nasteboard  frame,  either  white  or  coloui  ed, 
Snd  neatly  lined;  it  should  then  be  covered 
with  grains  of  rice,  or  very  small  delicate 
rhellsffastened  on  with  gum,  and  arranged 

hound  neatly  at  the  edges  with  gilt  paper. 
iTen  procur^  the  smallest  wafers,  reserve  a 
whole^  one  for  the  ground-w'ork,  and  cut 
another  in  halves ; wet  the 
ed^e  of  one  of  the  halves, 
jri"  ■%.  and  stick  it  upright  through 

‘7  \ the  middle  of  the  whole 

one ; cut  the  other  hall  into 
two  straight  quarters,  wet 
the  two  sides,  and  place 
them  on  each  side  ot  the 
half  wafer  ; this  will  form  a 
kind  of  rosette.  AVhen  a 
sufficient  number  is  pre- 
imrcd,  -wet  the  bottoms  of  the  wafers  that 
! re  whole,  and  fasten  them  on  the  basket 
in  anv  form  you  please.  Ihc  whole  wafers 
should  be  of  one  colour,  and  the  rosette  ot 
another.  If  stars  are  preferred  to  simple 
rosettes  they  can  be  made  by  placing  six 
ouartcis  around  the  half  instead  of  two. 
The  wuferrt  sUoulil  bt;  of  one  size,  unrt  cut 
nerlcctly  even.  The  handle  inav  be  deco- 
rated in  the  same  manner  as  the  basket , 
but  if  It  be  liable  to  much  handling,  t ''ih 
bo  more  suitably  ornamented  with  iibbon. 

The  Alum  /tosA-ct.— Uissolvealuin  in  ’’•  'dtle 
fiion  tvvico  118  luucli  wiitcr  US  111  be 
Illfccssai  y lor  the  depth  of  the  basket,  handle 
included^  Put  in  as  much  aluiii  as  the  water 
wdSolvc ; and  when  it  will  take  no  more 
' ifinto  a niiikiii,  and  let  it  slowly  boil 


basket  is  usually  made  of  thm  wire  " oven 
in  and  out,  but  a common  willow 
wdll  do  as  well ; whether  it  be  wire  or  willow, 
a rough  surface  must  be  produced  by  wind- 
ing every  part  with  thread  or  worsted. 
Bnght  yellow  crystals  may  be  produced  by 
boilinf  gamboge,  saftron,  or  turmeric,  m the 
solution®  and  purple  crystals  by 
use  of  logwood.  Blue  oryf  als  may  be  o^ 
tained  by  preparing  the  ol  ooppt  . 

commonly  called  blue  vitriol,  n t e same 
manner  that  alnm  is  prepared,  lo  ordci 
that  the  crystals  may  be  and  u- 

blemished,  the  solution  should  Pe  sfiametl 
throimh  muslin  before  it  is  boiled, 
making  this  baskqt,  success  in  some  measm  e 
depends  upon  chance;  tor  the  cO»tals  will 
sometimes  form  irregularly  even  w hen  tin. 

greatest  care  is  taken.  . , 

® The  Feather  Basket. -Select  any  variegated 
feathers  and  cut  off  tlie  qutll 
exception  of  the  smallest  iiertion. 
the  bottom  of  the  basket  ot  cardboa'A  ; 

the  edges  perforate  it  w itn 
little  holes,  through  these 
holes  pass  the  feathers, 
taking  care  that  the  quill 
part  is  cut  perfectly  even, 
so  that  the  basket  may 
stand  well.  For  the  top, 
bend  a piece  of  wire  into 
the  same  shape  as  the 
bottom,  but  rather 

with  coloured  sew’ing-silk ; then  fasten  thi 
feathers  to  it  at  regular  distances.  A wm> 
or  pasteboard  handle  may  be  made,  it 
fancied,  covered  with  small  feathers. 

The  Straw  Basket.— Vrocurc  a small  bundle 
of  straws  of  an  equal  size ; cut 
length  that  you  intend  the  height  ot  jour 
basket  to  be ; for  this  pur- 
pose sharp  scissors  must 
be  used,  and  the  straws 
handled  most  delicately : 
for  if  thestraws  are  broken 
or  split,  they  are  useless. 

Cardboard  must  form  the 
top  and  bottom  of  the 
basket;  the  bottom  must 
be  whole,  and  the  top  cut 
out  in  a circle  about  halt 
an  inch  w'ido  near  the 
edges ; holes  must  also  be 
made  for  the  reception  of 
thestraws.  If  it  is  desired 
to  iiave  the  basket  of  the  same  ,*®P 
bottom,  the  cardboard  must  be  ot  tlm^  same 
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Bize,  bat  if  it  is  wished  to  have  the  bottom 
smaller  than  the  top,  the  cardboard  should 
be  out  thus.  It  wU  be  seen  that  although 


the  bottom  is  smaller  than  the  top,  yet  each 
must  have  the  same  number  of  holes  in 
them.  The  number  of  holes  should  be  cren, 
or  else  when  the  ribbon  is  passed  in  and 
out  two  straws  will  come  together.  The 
straws  should  be  put  through  the  holes,  and 
if  any  of  them  are  found  loose  they  should 
be  fastened  with  gum ; let  them  protrude 
half  an  inch  beyond  the  cardboard,  both  at 
top  and  bottom.  The  edges  of  the  cardboard 
may  either  be  bound  with  gilt  paper,  or  cut 
into  Vandyke  or  other  forms.  After  the 
straws  are  fitted,  take  very  narrow  ribbon  of 
any  colour,  and  pass  it  over  and  under  the 
straws  alternately ; always  observing  that 
the  straw  passed  under  in  tha  first  row  must 
be  passed  over  in  the  second  row,  and  so  on. 
Handles  of  cardboard  may  be  made  to  cor- 
respond with  the  top  and  bottom  ; bows  of 
ribbon  being  attached  to  conceal  the  fasten- 
ing. The  basket  may  be  further  beautified 
by  painting  the  bottom  and  margins. 

The  Lavender  Basket  is  made 
somewhat  in  the  same  way  as 
the  preceding,  from  lavender 
stalks,  and  posssesses  the 
further  advantage  of  emitting 
an  agreeable  perfume. 

The  Clove  and  Bead  Basket. — Take  whole 
cloves,  and  soak  them  either  in  hot  water, 
brandy-and- water,  or  brandy  alone ; with  a 
fine  shoemaker’s  awl,  called  a “ closing  awl,” 
or  with  a large  needle  having  a cork  fixed  at 
the  end  to  protect  the  hand,  perforate  each 
clove,  and  string  them  on 
twelve  pieces  of  fine  wire 
six  inches  in  length  pass- 
ing two  wires  tlirough 
each  clove.  IVhen  you 
have  put  two  cloves  on 
to  each  double  wire,  put 
on  a bead  of  any  colour 
to  fancy ; then  a single 
clove  on  a single  wire,  as 
it  passes  out  from  the 
bead  ; then  pass  each 
wire  through  ahead  with 
the  wirccoining  upon  the 
left  or  right  liand  side 
next  to  it ; then  another  clove  and  a 
bead  at  the  end,  unite  the  two  wires  by 
twisting  a little  loop  in  them,  so  that 
they  fasten  in  the  manner  of  hook  and 
eye.  The  smaller  these  fastenings  are,  tlie 
neater  the  liasket  will  be  ; and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cutting,  and  turning  the  wires,  it 
will  be  founrl  convenient  to  have  little 
cutting  nippers,  with  a sharp  point  on  one 
side,  and  a round  one  on  the  other,  such  as 
watchmakers  use.  The  bottom  of  the  basket 
is  similarly  formed,  with  the  e.xccpt.ion  that 
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only/ourwiresarerequircd.  When  the  stand 
is  made,  it  is  attached  to  the  basket  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  wires  are  joined  at  the 
ends. 

The  Paper  Ball  Basket. — The  frame  is  made 
of  cai-dboard ; little  rolls  of  paper  about  the 
thickness  of  a quill,  and  the  length  of  the 
nail,  are  fastened  on  in  every  direction,  with 
gum  or  paste,  in  the  same  manner  as  shells. 
The  papers,  in  order  to  be  efl'ective,  should 
be  diflerently  coloured. 

The  Berlin  Wool  Basket  may  be  made  of 
any  pattern  or  shape  according  to  fancy : a 
very  pretty  one,  adapted  for  the  library  or 
work-table,  is  as  follows  : — Draw  four  sepa- 
rate branches  of  roses  on  a wicker  basket, 
and  embroider  them  alternately  with  three 
shades  of  rose  colour,  and  three  shades  of 
crimson  berlin  wool;  except  that  in  the 
respective  flowers  the  brightest  shades 
should  be  of  floss- silk.  The  foliage  in  green. 
The  ground  of  white  wool  or  silk.  The 
basket  should  be  lined  with  green  or  cherry 
colour  sarsanet,  the  top  trimmed,  and  the 
handles  covered  with  white  chenille  to  cor- 
respond.—See  Bead  Work,  Wax,  &c. 

BASKET,  WASTE.— This  is  a convenient 
article  to  have  in  a room  where  writing, 
needlework,  or  other  employments  are  being 
carried  on,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  all 
the  scraps  and  remnants  that  are  considered 
as  useless ; by  this  means  the  apartment  is 
not  only  kept  tidy,  but  anything  th-at  has 
been  hurriedly  or  accidentally  thrown  aside 
may  be  easily  recovered. 

B-\SSET.— A game  with  cards  in  which 
the  players  are  a dealer  or  banker;  his 
assistant,  who  supervises  the  losing  cards ; 
and  the  punter,  or  any  one  who  plays 
against  the  banker.  The  rules  of  the  game 
of  basset  are  as  follows : 1.  The  banker  holds 
a pack  of  fifty-two  cards,  and  having  shuf- 
fled them,  he  turns  the  whole  pack  at  once, 
so  as  to  discover  the  last  card  ; after  which 
he  lays  down  all  the  cards  by  couples. 

2.  Tlie  punter  has  his  book  of  thirteen  cards 
in  his  hand,  from  the  king  to  the  ace,  and 
out  of  these  he  takes  one  card  or  more 
at  pleasure,  upon  which  he  lays  a stake. 

3.  The  punter  may,  at  his  choice,  either  lay 
down  his  stake  before  the  pack  is  turned,  or 
immediately  after  it  is  turned,  or  after  any 
number  of  couples  arc  down.  4.  Supposing 
the  punter  to  lay  down  his  stake  after  the 
pack  is  turned,  and  calling  i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  &c., 
the  places  of  those  cards  which  follow  tlie 
card  in  view,  either  immediately  alter  the 
pack  is  turned  or  after  any  number  of 
couples  are  drawn ; then,  fl.  If  the  card  upon 
which  tlie  punter  has  laid  a stake  eomo 
out  ill  any  even  place  except  the  first,  he 
wins  a stake  equal  to  his  own.  6.  If  tiKi 
card  upon  wliich  the  punter  has  laid  a stake 
come  out  in  any  even  place  except  the  second 
he  loses  his  stake.  7.  If  the  card  of  the 
punter  come  out  in  the  first  place,  he  neither 
wins  nor  loses,  but  takes  his  own  staKc 
again.  8.  If  the  card  of  the  punter 

out  in  the  second  place,  lie  does  not  lose  ms 
own  stake,  but  only  one  half; 
the  case  in  which  the  punter  is  said  to  oe 
faced.  9.  When  the  jninter  chooses  to  come 
in  after  any  number  of  couples  arc  down, 
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if  his  card  happen  to  he  but  once  in  tlu?  pack, 
and  is  the  last  of  all,  it  forms  an  exception 
to  the  general  rule ; for,  although  it  comes 
out  in  an  odd  place,  which  should  entire 
liim  to  win  a stake  equal  to  his  own,  yet  he 
neither  wins  nor  loses  from  that  circum- 
stance, but  takes  back  his  own  stake. 

BASSINET.— The  cradle  into  which  an 
infant  is  usually  put  immediately  after  it  is 
born.  It  is  simply  a basket  with  a hood  to 
it  which  may  be  made  to  fall  backward,  n 
required.  It  is  generally  lined  with  glazed 
caUco,  with  a soft  mattress,  and  a smaU  solt 


nillow.  It  is  very  convenient  for  carrying 
about  a child  without  awaking  it,  and  is 
much  warmer  than  a l^ge  cradle  or  a be^ 
The  position  ot  the  bassinet  should  be  legu 
lated  according  to  the  prevailing  temper^ 
ture;  in  winter  it  should  be  protected  trom 
draughts  of  cold  air,  and  in  summer  it  should 
not  l?e  too  closely  covered  up. 

■R  AST  MAT. — A material  woven  fiorn  the 
inner  bark  of  trees,  generally  of  the  lime. 
It  is  used  in  horticulture,  for  a great  variety 
of  purposes  ; ior  protecting  wall  trees  by 
being  liung  before  them;  for  sheltering 
espaliers  and  standards  by  being  thrown 
over  them;  for  protecting  more  delicate 
shrubs  by  covering  an  envelope  oi  ““-y  or 
straw;  and  for  fostering  tender  plants 
coming  through  the  ground,  by  being  spread 
OT  the  surface,  or  supported  on  >‘ooped 
framing.  It  is  used  to  cover  hot-beds,  hot- 
houses, handglasses,  &c..  to  shield  plants 
from  the  wincT  or  shade  them  from  the  sun. 

STING  BOAST  MEATS,  &C.-A  well 
known  culinary  operation,  and  one  that  fornis 
an  important  feature  m the  roasting  of 
meats  As  the  natural  juices  become  dried 
Sy  the  action  of  the  lire,  they  >-oquirc  to  be 
replaced  by  artificial  ones  ; 
this  the  liicat  would  be  rendered  dry  and 
comparatively  tasteless:  on  the  other  hand, 
meat  should  not  be  too  much  basted,  or  It 
becomes  sodden  and  loses  its  llinincss.  A 
cwtaiii  degree  of  intelligence  is  required  to 
be  exercised  in  this  particular.  As  a general 
rule,  mutton  should  be  basted  sparingly, 
Wf  moderately,  and  veal  continuously. 
Basting  may  be  made  simply  of  a mixture 
ot  butter,  salt,  and  water ; but  a more  savory 
kind  Is  made  from  minced  sweet-herbs, 
butter  and  claret  mixed  together. 

BAT,  CB1(;KBT-Ib  general  y made  of 
willow  Its  whole  length  shou  d »ot  exceed 
‘tv-eight  inches.  The  blade  should  be 
Ibont  twenty-ciglvt  inches  long,  commencing 
atTl  e ^.oulder  with  a width  of  four  inches. 


and  gradually  increasing  downwards  to  four 
inches  and  a quarter.  The  face  of  the  bat 
should  be  perfectly  smooth  and  slightly 
convex.  The  back  should  be  more  acutely 
rounded  than  the  face.  The  handle  should 
be  thickest  near  the  shoulder,  but  not  thicker 
at  any  part  than  the  hand  can  grasp  perfectly. 

A bat,  w'hen  put  awav,  should  be  rubbed 
with  linseed  or  sweet  oil,  to  preserve  it  from 
splitting : it  should  also  be  kept  in  a pl^e 
that  is  neither  too  damp  nor  too  dry ; tor, 
when  exposed  to  a different  temperature,  it 
is  liable  to  crack. — See  Cricket. 
BAT-FOWLING.— See  Bird-Catching. 
BATH  BRICK  is  formed  from  a mixture 
of  sand  and  clay  deposited  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Barret,  at  Bridgwater.  It  is  em- 
ployed in  almost  every  English  household 
for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  knives  and  lorks, 
&c.  For  the  more  precious  metals,  such  as 
silver  and  gold,  Bath  brick  should  never  be 
us^,  as  its  particles  scratch  the  surface. 

BATH  BUNS.— Beat  together  in  a bowl 
a quarter  of  pound  of  flour,  four  yolks,  and 
three  whites  of  eggs,  with  four  spoonsfuls 
of  solid  fresh  yeast,  set  before  the  fire  to 
rise  ; then  rub  into  a pound  of  flour,  ten 
ounces  of  butter ; add  half  a pound  of  sugar, 
and  two  ounces  of  carraway  coinfits;  mix 
them  well  in,  roll  out  into  the  requir^  shape, 
strew  with  carraway  comfits,  and  bake  on 

tins  • 

^ Flour,  ilb ; eggs,  4 yolks,  3 whites ; 
ye^t,  4 spoonfuls ; fiour,  lib. ; butter,  lOozs.; 
sugar,  ilb. ; caraway  comfits,  2ozs. 

BATH  CAKES.— Take  two  pounds  of 
moist  sugar,  a quarter  ot  a pound  of  Gutter, 
four  pounds  of  flour,  and  a pint  of  water ; 
mix  thoroughly,  and  roll  into  a paste ; divide 
with  tin  cutters ; wash  over  the  tops  with 
milk,  and  insert  a few  currants ; set  aside  for 
a quarter  of  an  hour,  then  bake  in  a brisk 

1^*  Sugar,  2lbs. ; butter,  ilb. ; flour,  4lbs. ; 

milk  and  currants,  as  required. 

BATH  CHAIR— A species  of  small  car- 
riage draw'n  by  the  hand,  especially  adapted 
for  invalids,  cripples,  and  aged  persons.  The 
peculiar  construction  of  the  bath  chair  ad- 
mits of  its  being  brought  into  the  hall  or 
even  the  room,  so  that  a person  may  be 
placed  comfortably  in  it,  without  being  ex- 
posed to  the  cold.  It  may  also  be  drawn 
round  a garden-walk,  or  on  a lawn,  enabling 
a person  to  have  the  advantage  of  carriage 
exercise  within  sight  of  his  own  home.  It 
should  also  be  remembered  that  bath  chairs 
are  privileged  to  enter  on  any  public  parks 
and  gardens  from  which  carriages  drawn  by 
horses  are  excluded.  Bath  chairs,  together 
with  men  to  draw  them,  are  generally  let 
out  on  hire  at  livery  stables.  See  Invalid 

^’bathing. — The  great  importance  of 
bathing  must  be  obvious,  *•'’  consi- 

dered that  the  well-being  of  the  whole  frame 
depends  in  a great  measure  on  the  healthy 
Silion  of  the  skin.  It  is  therefore,  abso- 
lutely necessary,  in  order  to  ensure  perfect 
lunilth,  that  the  entire  surlace  ot  the  body 
should  be  at  frequent  intervals  subjected  to 
the  action  of  water.  Bathing  may  be  divided 
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into  various  temperatures,  cold,  hot  tepid, 
&c.,  and  be  applied  in  a variety  of  forms. 

The  Cold  Bath.— The  temperature  of  the 
blood  and  interior  parts  of  the  body  is  about 
98  degrees,  while  that  of  such  parts  of  the 
■surface  as  are  usually  clothed  is  about  90 
degrees.  If,  therefore,  the  body  be  immersed 
in  water  below  90  degrees,  there  is  a sensa- 
tion of  cold,  a shrinkmg  and  paleness  of  the 
sMn,  a hurried  respiration,  and  a violent 
beating  of  the  heart.  Provided  the  bather 
be  in  good  health,  these  symptoms  are  almost 
immediately  succeeded  by  a universal  sensa- 
tion of  warmth,  which  rapidly  increases  to  a 
certain  point,  so  as  to  cause  the  surrounding 
water  to  feel  comfortably  warm.  This  is 
called  the  reaction  of  the  system,  and  results 
from  the  increased  activity  which  the  various 
organs  of  the  body  exercise  to  counteract 
the  first  shock  produced  by  the  cold  water. 
The  cold  bath,  when  used  by  persons  in 
health,  increases  the  tone  of  the  stomach, 
strengthens  the  digestive  organs,  and  by 
diminishing  the  sensibility  of  the  whole  sys- 
tem, particularly  of  the  skin,  renders  the 
body  less  susceptible  to  atmospheric  impres- 
sions from  cold,  wet,  and  sudden  changes  of 
temperature.  If,  after  coming  from  a cold 
bath,  no  glow  or  pleasurable  sensation  is 
experience,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  bather 
feels  dull  and  chilly,  sick  at  the  stomach, 
oppressed  with  headache,  languid,  drow^sy, 
and  averse  to  food  and  exercise  during  the 
remainder  of  the  day,  it  is  certain  that  cold 
bathing  does  not  agree,  and  it  should  be 
immediately  discontinued.  It  should  also 
be  studiously  avoided  in  all  those  cases 
where  the  lieat  of  the  body  is  below  the 
natural  standard,  where  profuse  perspiration 
exists,  whore  there  is  any  considerable  degree 
of  lulness  of  the  blood-vessels,  or  a deter- 
mination of  blood  to  tlie  head,  or  where  there 
is  a predisposition  to  inflammatory  afl'ections 
of  the  lungs.  TVie  interval  for  a person  to 
remain  in  a cold  hath,  should  not  at  any  time, 
aud  in  the  most  robust  health,  exceed  ten 
minutes,  or  a quarter  of  an  hour ; and  in 
winter  not  more  than  five  minutes.  The 
best  period  of  the  day  for  taking  the  cold  bath  is 
about  two  hours  after  breakfast.  There  are 
exceptional  cases  where  persons  bathe  before 
breakfast,  but  as  a general  rule  it  should  be 
avoided.  Out-door  bathing  may  be  best  in- 
dulged in  from  June  to  September.  In-door 
bathing  may  be  continued  throughout  the 
year,  with  the  precaution  that  the  thermo- 
meter in  the  apartment  stand  at  from  60  to 
to  00  degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  and  that  the 
water  be  exposed  to  this  atmospheric  tem- 
perature at  least  six  hours  (when  that  is 
JiOBsible),  or  be  raised  to  from  40  to  05  de- 
grees, if  below  it.  In  almost  all  cases  the 
use  of  the  cold  bath  for  new  born,  or  very  young 
infants,  u objectionable. 

Lie  Tei'id  Bath  is  more  important  for 
the  purpose  of  cleanliness,  and  the  general 
preservation  of  health,  than  as  a remedy  for 
disease ; although  in  the  latter  case  it  is  occa- 
sionally very  valuable.  The  range  of  tempera- 
ture extends  from  so  to  9'4  degrees  ; and  it  is 
sometimes  employed  previously  to  the  cold 
nutn,  tile  batlier  lowering  the  degree  of  heat 
gradually  each  time,  mitll  he  arrives  at  that 
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of  the  cold  bath.  For  the  mete  purposes  of 
ablution  the  tepid  bath  is  the  best,  choosing 
the  particular  degree  that  is  most  desirable. 
It  is  very  refreshing  after  fatigue  and  tra- 
velling, and  is  equally  serviceable  occasion*- 
ally  to  persons  of  sedentary  habits. 

The  Warm  Bath  has  a temperature 
ranging  from  92  to  98  degrees ; when  the 
heat  is  92  degrees,  though  the  first  effect  is 
slightly  stimulating,  yet,  when  time  is 
allowed  for  that  influence  to  subside,  it  is 
gradually  succeeded  by  soothed  and  tran- 
quillized sensations  throughout  the  whole 
nervous  system.  At  a higher  temperature, 
but  under  98  degrees,  it  raises  the  spirits, 
increases  the  pulse,  and  invigorates  the 
whole  frame.  The  warm  bath  modifies  the 
te.xture  of  the  skin;  excites  the  pores  to 
increased  action,  and  equalizes  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood.  It  is  especially  grateful 
after  excessive  muscular  action,  f atigue,  or 
travelling.  It  is  also  useful  after  long  mental 
excitement,  and  in  a variety  of  nervous  and 
spasmodic  disorders.  For  infants  during 
teething,  it  constitutes  an  admirable  remedy ; 
and  in  cramp,  measles,  and  other  complaints 
incidental  to  infancy,  it  is  of  the  greatest 
benefit.  The  temperature  of  a warm  bath 
tor  children  should  not  exceed  96  degrees  : 
generally  from  92  to  94  degrees  will  be  found 
the  safest  range.  A child  should  not  remain 
in  the  warm  bath  longer  than  five  minutes, 
and  as  a general  rule  two  or  three  minutes 
will  be  sufficient.  On  removing  the  child,  it 
should  be  carefully  dried  and  wrapped  in  a 
blanket  warmed  to  equal  heat. 

The  Hot  Bath  is  exceedingly  valuable 
in  relieving  certain  diseases,  chiefly  by  pro- 
ducing perspiration,  and  thus  acting  on  the 
circulating  medium.  It  has  a remarkably 
tranquillizing  effect  upon  the  nervous  sj[s- 
tem,  producing  a strong  tendency  to  quie- 
tude and  sleep.  It  also  acts  as  a powerful 
anti-spasmodic,  and  by  determining  the 
blood  to  the  surface  of  fhe  body,  tends  to 
relieve  inflammation  and  congestion.  In 
chronic  affections  arising  from  the  action 
of  cold  and  damp,  and  from  exhausted 
energy ; in  stiff  joints,  rheumatism,  neuralgia, 
diarrliffiii,  and  numerous  other  affections, 
its  eilects  are  invariably  beneficial.  The 
temperature  of  the  hot  bath  ranges  from 
98  to  112  degrees.  It  is  a powerful  stimu- 
lant, and  should  never  bo  used  by  a person 
in  perfect  health.  'I’he  perioil  of  immersion 
should  not  exceed  ten  or  fifteen  minutes. 

The  Douche  Bath  consists  of  throwing 
a stream  of  water  with  more  or  less  force  on 
any  desireil  point.  It  is  frequently  used  in 
sprains,  chronic  rheumatism,  stifl'noss  of  the 
joints,  &c. ; the  advantages  derived  from 
it  depend  upon  the  amount  of  percussion 
upon  the  part  affected.  This  form  of  bath 
Kissesses  the  merit  of  great  siniiilicity,  as 
t maybe  applied  from  the  mouth  of  a pump, 
the  spout  of  a tea  kettle,  or  any  other 
domestic  contrivance,  by  which  the  rapid 
and  nniform  descent  of  a body  of  water  can 
beelfected. 

The  Shower  Bath,  independent. y of  Hs 
general  invigorating  elfccts.  Is  frequently 
employed  with  advantage  where 
tendency  of  blood  to  the  head,  giddiness. 
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apoplexy,  &c. ; in  cases  of  debility  and 
nervousness  also,  it  will,  when  taken  with 
roper  precautions,  ollen  he  found  highly 
eneficial.  Tlie  morniug,  immediately  after 
rising,  is  the  time  best  adapted  for  its  use ; 
but  it  may  be  employed  at  any  time  except- 
ihg  the  first  hour  after  a repast.  The  water 
may  be  either  cold  or  tepid,  and  an  addition 
of  salt  is  sometimes  an  improvement.  When 
necessary  the  feet  may  be  immersed  in  warm 
water,  and  if  it  is  desired  to  keep  the  head 
dry  while  the  body  is  submitted  to  the  action 
of  the  water,  an  oil  skin  cap  may  be  put  on. 
This  bath  should  never  be  resorted  to  by 
weak  and  delicate  persons  without  previous 
medical  advice. 

The  Vapour  Bath  is  of  two  kinds ; the 
steam  chamber,  as  employed  in  the  East ; 
and  the  solitary  bath  for  one  person,  as  used 
in  this  country.  This  bath  is  found  to  be 
efficacious  in  many  chronic  diseases,  in 
rigidity  or  insensibility  of  the  skin,  and  in 
such  cases  it  is  preferable  to  the  ordinary 
warm  bath. 

Medicated  Baths  are  of  many  kinds, 
almost  every  substance  which  acts  upon  the 
body  internally,  being  capable  of  introduc- 
tion to  it  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
skin.  Usually  they  are  confined  to  three  or 
four  in  number.  1.  The  Chalybeate  Bath,  an 
artificial  production  of  the  natural  springs 
found  on  the  continent.  It  is  made  from 
the  scoriiB  of  iron,  either  by  throwing  them 
into  hot  water  as  they  come  from  the  fur- 
nace, or  by  heating  them  anew,  and  exposing 
the  body  to  the  action  of  either  the  fluid  or 
its  vapour.  2.  The  Sulphur  Bath,  formed  by 
confining  the  body,  save  the  face  and  head, 
in  a chamber  heated  to  96  or  97  degrees,  and 
exposing  it  to  a stream  of  sulphuric  acid  gas 
from  beneath.  3.  The  Nitro-inuriatic  Acid 
Bath,  made  either  like  the  preceding,  or 
simply  by  mi.xing  nitro-muriatic  acid  with 
water,  and  applying  the  solution  with  a 
sponge.  It  has  been  found  useful  in  afl'ec- 
tions  of  the  liver,  but  great  caution  must  be 
observed  in  its  application,  as  its  fumes 
are  most  deleterious  to  the  lungs.  4., The 
Ammoniacal  Bath,  made  by  the  addition 
of  a pound  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  to  au 
ordinary  warm  water  bath.  In  many  dis- 
eases of  the  skin,  particularly  those  of  a 
scorbutic  order,  it  will  be  found  extremely 
beneficial,  the  properties  of  ammonia  being 
in  a high  degree  puridcative. 

Sea  Bathing.— The  most  natural  and 
beneficial  mode  of  cold  bathing  is  that  af- 
forded by  the  ocean,  its  waters  possessing  a 
peculiarly  bracing  influence,  which  imparts 
a tone  and  vigour  to  the  system.  Some  pre- 
cautions however  are  necessary.  No  infants 
or  children  of  tender  years  should  be  im- 
mersed in  the  sea;  ns  the  shock  occasioned 
by  the  cold  tinnperature,  as  well  as  the  terror 
imparted,  both  act  i>rejudicially.  Children 
above  six  years  of  age  may  be  bathed  with 
less  precaution  ; but  even  then  they  should 
not  enter  the  water  when  their  bodies  are 
either  cold  or  hot.  A warm  glow  on  the 
skin,  produced  by  a gentle  walk,  is  a test  of 
the  condition  most  advantageous  for  enter- 
ino-  the  water.  For  children  t wo  or  three 
plunges  will  suffice ; aud  those  of  more  ad- 


vanced years,  should  never  remain  above  ten 
minutes  or  a quarter  of  an  hour  in  the  water. 
An  hour  or  two  about  noon  will  usually  be 
found  tlie.  most  advantageous  time  for  sea- 
bathing; as  the  sun’s  rays  then  exert  a 
sufficient  influence  upon  the  temperature  of 
the  water,  without  producing  any  injurious 
effect  upon  the  head  of  the  bather,  especially 
if  it  be  kept  cool  by  frequent  submersion. 
Sea  bathing  at  the  commencement  should 
be  practised  twice  or  thrice  a week.  After- 
wards it  may  be  used  daily  with  advantage : 
but  not  oftener.  It  may  be  continued  for 
one,  two,  or  three  months,  but  seldom  with 
advantage  beyond  the  latter  period.  A 
flowing  instead  of  a receding  tide  is  to  be 
Dreferred  as  more  agreeable,  salubrious,  and 
ess  dangerous  ; the  water  being  purer  before 
it  has  commingled  witn  the  refuse  of  the 
beach,  and  the  person  in  less  danger  from 
the  reflux  of  the  wave.  Persons  of  con- 
sumptive and  scrofulous  tendency  should 
resort  to  sea  bathing  with  extreme  caution, 
and  not  without  medical  advice.  Adults 
upon  entering  the  sea,  should  immerse  the 
head  immediately,  on  account  of  the  apo- 
plectic tendency  that  might  otherwise  be 
induced.  Persons  In  more  advanced  life 
should  not  attempt  sea  bathing'  without 
medical  advice  ; and  even  then  the  period  of 
immersion  should  never  exceed  five  minutes. 

The  following  are  general  precautions  to  be 
observed  in  bathing.  Do  not  bathe  the  lower 
extremities  first.  The  immersion  should  be 
complete  at  once.  Never  leap  into  deep 
water  feet  foremost  and  in  an  erect  position. 
The  best  method  is  to  drop  into  the  water, 
the  body  and  limbs  being  bent  together. 
Do  not  stand  still  or  remain  motionless  in 
the  water.  Do  not  remain  long  enough  in 
the  water  to  become  chilled.  Leave  the 
water  on  the  first  indication  of  cramp. 
Api»ly  a brisk  towel  all  over  the  body  as  soon 
as  you  leave  the  water ; and  dry  yourself 
thoroughly  and  as  expeditiously  as  possible. 
Dress  yourself  as  soon  as  you  are  thorougly 
dry.  Do  not  indulge  in  violent  exercise 
immediately  after  a bath,  but  take  a bri.'^k 
walk,  just  sufficient  to  heat  you. 

BA'ITI  PUDDING.— Boil  six  ounces  o> 
ground  rice  in  a pint  and  a half  of  cream  till 
tender,  and  set  it  to  cool.  Add  to  it  six 
yolks  and  two  whites  of  eggs  well  beaten, 
with  half  a pound  of  powdered  sugar,  half  a 
pound  of  outter,  forty  sweet  almonds 
blanched  and  pounded,  and  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  brandy.  Mix  all  the  ingredients 
tlioroughly  together,  and  bake  for  twenty 
minutes. 

Ground  rice,  6ozs. ; cream,  IJ  pints; 
eggs,  6 yolks,  2 whites  ; sugar,  Jib.  ; butter, 
ilb. ; sweet  almonds,  40;  oraiidy,  2 table- 
spoonfuls. 

BA'fllS,  Construction  ov.— The  Cold 
Bath  may  be  introduced  into  any  apartment 
of  the  house,  but  it  is  preferable  that  the 
room  should  be  light  and  airy;  and  as  a 
matter  of  convenience  that  it  should  be 
situated  near  both  the  sleeping  apartment 
and  the  dressing-room.  It  should  also  be 
fitted  with  two  pipes,  one  by  which  the  water 
is  supplied  from  the  main  source,  .and  the 
other  admitliug  of  the  waste  water  being 
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carried  off.  Tlie  size  of  the  bath  should  be 
sufficiently  large  to  allow  of  a free  exercise 
of  the  limbs,  and  in  order  to  ensure  perl'ect 
cleanliness  it  should  be  lined  with  white 
enamel.  The  Warm  Bath  may  be  most  advan- 
tageously introduced  into  ordinary  esta- 
blishments by  having  them  fitted  up  in  some 
room  on  a level  with  the  kitchen  or  scullery 
floor,  so  that  when  the  bath  is  wanted,  the 
water  heated  in  the  copper  of  the  kitchen  or 
scullery  may  be  readily  conveyed  to  the 
bath  by  pipes  or  otherwise.  Warm  baths 
generally  should  be  of  a large  size  and  with 
a wide  opening,  so  that  the  body  may  not 
be  constrained  to  one  position,  which  is 
especially  irritating  and  irksome  to  invalids. 

The  Hip  Bath  is  fitted  to  receive  the  hips 
only,  and  is  sloped  in  such  a manner  us  to 
afford  support  to  the  back.  It  is  frequently 
recommended  to  weak  and  delicate  persons, 
for  daily  use  immediately  after  rising,  and  is 
at  all  times  refreshing  and  invigorating.  It 
has  the  advantage  of  requiring  very  little 
wafer,  as  the  bulk  of  the  part  immersed 
raises  the  water  on  each  side  so  as  to  cover 
the  hips ; it  is  also  easily  removed  from 
place  to  place,  or  from  room  to  room,  and  by 
means  of  a ring  attached  to  it  may  be  hung 
up  when  not  in  use. 

The  Leg  Bath  is  extremely  well  adapted  for 
immersing  the  legs  and  feet  especially  when 
the  lower  limbs  are  affected  with  any  rheu- 
matic or  chronic  complaint,  for  this  bath 
not  only  concentrates  the  heat  near  the 
parts  immersed,  but  alsoprotects  them  from 
the  action  of  the  cold  air.  The  leg  bath  is 
usually  made  as  high  as  the  knee,  with  a pro- 
jectiou  at  the  bottom  to  allow  room  for  the 
feet. 

The  Foot  Bath  is  generally  a tin  or  earthen- 
ware vessel  of  an  oval  form  and  sufficiently 
large  to  admit 
of  the  feet  with 
casa  An  im- 
proved kind, 
with  a rest  for 
the  foot  for  dry- 
ing it,  as  shown 
in  the  annexed 
engraving.  The 
bathing  of  the 
feet  in  not  water 
is  a domestic  remedy  for  many  ailments,  and 
may  generally  be  resorted  to  with  safety.  In 
cases  of  cold,  inflammatory  diseases  of  the 
and  head  throat,  determination  of  blood  to 
the  head,  &c.,  it  will  generally  afford  relief; 
and  when  the  symptoms  are  aggravated,  the 
operation  of  the  hot  water  will  be  materially 
assisted  by  tlie  addition  of  mustard.  It  is  a 
bad  practice  however  to  bathe  the  feet  in 
hot  water  too  often  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, as  a tenderness  of  the  feet  is  fre- 
quently Induced,  so  that  even  moderate 
exercise  with  the  usual  pressure  of  the  boot 
18  attended  with  blisters  and  sores. 

Tne  Portable  Bath  for  either  cold  or  warm 
water  consists  of  a piece  of  waterproof  cloth 
made  up  into  the  form  of  a sailor’s  ham- 
mock ; it  is  kept  extended  by  two  poles  passed 
through  a broad  hem  on  each  side,  and 
lurther  secured  by  two  cross  pieces  of  wood 
“t  the  ends.  The  apparatus  may  be  sup- 


ported by  tressels,  chairs,  or  auy  other  con- 
trivance as  circumstances  admit.  It  is  fitted 
with  a flexible  tube  beneath,  by  which  the 
water  may  be  easily  drawn  off.  The  advan- 


tages of  this  bath,  in  addition  to  its  simple 
and  ready  mode  of  application,  are,  that  it 
may  be  packed  up  and  carried  about  in  a 
small  compass.  Also,  that  owing  to  its 
peculiar  construction,  it  does  not  require 
so  much  water  as  an  ordinary  bath. 

The  Sponge  Bath  usually  consists  of  a round, 
shallow  vessel,  in  which  a person  may  stand 
upright  and  apply  the  sponge,  without  fear 
of  wetting  the  carpet.  Sponging  the  whole 
surface  of  the  body,  both  in  winter  and  sum- 
mer, should  form  a part  of  the  toilet  of  every 
person  in  a moderate  state  of  health ; and 
for  this  purpose  cold  or  tepid  water  may  be 
used  according  to  the  season. 

The  Shower  Bath  affords  one  of  the  most  con- 
venient methods  of  cold  bathing ; the  appa- 
ratus occupies  only  a small  space,  and  may 
be  placed  in  any  corner  or  recess  of  the  bed- 
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apparatus  is  suspended  from  the  ceiling  by 
a line,  and  balanced  by  a weight.  The  valve 
in  the  interior  is  similarly  regulated  as  in 
the  upright  shower-bath.  An  iron  ring  is 
attached  to  the  cistern  I'rom  which  the  cur- 
tains hang,  and  another  ring,  but  larger, 
keeps  out  the  bottom  of  the  curtain.  This 
apparatus  may  be  had  for  a few  shillings. 
A shower  bath  for  children  has  been  invented, 
which  consists  of  a bell-shaped  tiu  vessel, 
the  bottom  of  which  is 
pierced  lull  of  holes,  a 
hollow  tube  rising  from 
the  top,  the  aperture  of 
which  can  be  closed  by 
the  pressure  of  the  finger. 
I^Tien  used,  the  bell  must 
be  sunk  in  a pail  of  water, 
and  when  it  is  full,  the 
forefinger  must  be  pressed 
hard  upon  the  top  of  the 
tube  so  as  to  close  it 
perfectly.  The  bell  may 
then  be  withdrawn  from 
the  water,  and  by  means 
of  the  pressure  of  the  at- 
mosphere it  will  continue  full  until  it  is  raised 
over  t'lie  liead  of  the  child;  when  by  with- 
drawing'  the  finger  from  the  tube  the  water 
is  discharged  in  a sudden  shower  through  the 
numerous  holes  in  the  bottom  of  the  bell. 

Baths  of  every  kind  are  let  out  on  hire  by 
furnishing  ironmongers,  by  the  week,  month, 
or  year,  'fhere  is  also  a Portable  Bath  Com- 
lany  established,  who  send  out  not  only  the 
oaths,  but  the  hot  water.  These  are  con- 
veyed into  the  chamber  where  the  bath  is  fo 
be  used,  and  are  removed  when  done  w'fb- 
The  men  sent  with  the  baths  are  provided 
with  slippers,  so  that  their  footsteps  niay 
not  be  heard ; and  their  whole  operations 
are  conducted  noiselessly,  in  order  that  a 
sleeping  person,  or  an  invalid,  may  not  be 
awakened  or  disturbed  by  those  noisy  pre- 
parations which  ordinarily  create  a sen- 
sation of  dread. — See  Hydropathy. 

BATl'ER  CAKES.— Put  into  a pan  two 
pounds  of  sifted  hour,  a tablespoonful  of  lard, 
and  a teaspoonful  of  bi-carbonate  of  soda, 
dissolved  in  a little  warm  water.  Make  the 
whole  into  a soft  dough  with  half  a pint  of 
cold  water,  then  thin  to  the  coiisistence  of 
cream  by  adding  gradually  a pint  of  warm 
water ; continue  to  stir  it  for  about  halt  an 
hour;  have  ready  a pan  heated  over  the  tire, 
and  bake  the  batter  oii  it,  in  cakes,  turning 
them  when  brown.  They  may  be  served 
either  hot  or  cold,  and  eaten  with  butter, 

treacle,  or  jam.  , . , , r i 

Flour,  2 pounds ; lard,  1 tabtespoonful ; 
bi-"carbonatc  of  soda,  1 teaspoonful ; water, 
cold,  half  pint;  water,  warm,  1 pint. 

BATrEfl.  ENGUSll.-Piit  half  a pound 
of  eifU’d  liour  into  a dish  witii  a pinch  ot 
salt,  two  tahlespoonfuls  of  melted  butter, 
and  the  yolk  of  two  eggs.  ^lo'ftcn  and 
work  up  this  with  milk  or  water  1 11  it  is  o 
a proper  consistence.  Just  bclore  it  is  used 
have  the  whites  of  two  eggs  well  whipped, 

and  work  fhem  into  flic  paste. 

Flour,  Jib.;  salt,  a pinch ; butter, 
niclfcd,  2 tablespoonfuls ; eggs,  2 yolks  and 
2 whites  ; milk  or  water  to  moisten. 


BATl'ER,  FRENCH,  roa  frying  Fruit, 
Vegetables,  &c. — Cut  four  ounces  of  fresh 
butter  into  small  pieces,  pour  on  it  half  a 
pint  of  barley  water,  and  when  dissolved, 
add  a pint  or  cold  water ; mi.x  by  degrees 
with  a pound  of  fine  dry  flour,  and  a small 
pinch  of  salt.  Just  before  it  is  used,  stir 
into  it  the  whites  of  two  eggs  beaten  to  a 
solid  froth ; use  quickly,  that  the  batter  may 
be  light. 

Butter,  40ZS. ; water,  f pint  boiling, 

1 pint  cold : flour,  lib. ; salt,  small  pinch. 

BAITER  PUDDING.— Beat  well  together 
with  a little  milk,  six  ounces  of  fine  flour, 
a pinch  of  salt,  and  three  eggs ; when  this  is 
the  consistence  of  cream,  pour  into  a but- 
tered dish.  It  may  be  either  baked  or  boiled. 
If  baked,  three  quarters  of  an  hour  ivill 
suffice;  if  boiled,  it  should  be  put  into  a 
buttered  and  floured  basin,  tied  over  with  a 
cloth,  and  boiled  for  an  hour  and  three- 
quarters. 

Flour,  60ZS.  ; salt,  a pinch  ; eggs,  3 ; 
milk,  sufficient. 

BATTER  PUDDING,  ynTH  Meat.— 
Make  some  English  batter,  and  pour  a little 
into  the  bottom  of  a pudding  dish ; then  put 
meat  of  any  kind  into  it,  and  a small  onion, 
shred ; pour  the  remainder  of  the  batter 
over,  and  bake  in  a slow  oven. 

BATTER  PUDDING,  ivithodt  Eggs.— 
Mix  six  tablespoonfuls  of  flour  with  a little 
milk,  and  when  quite  smooth,  add  a quart  ot 
milk,  a teaspoonful  of  salt,  two  tcaspoonfuls 
of  grated  ginger,  and  two  of  tincture  of 
saff  ron ; Stir  together  well,  and  boil  it  for  an 
hour. 

i5^  Flour,  6 tablespoonfuls ; milk,  1 quart ; 
salt,  1 teaspoonful;  ginger,  grated,  2 tea- 
spoonfuls ; tincture  of  safl'ron,  2 teaspoon- 
fuls. 

BATTERY.— Aninjury  inflicted  by  beating 

either  with  the  hand  or  an  instrument; 
throwing  water  on  a person  is  battery.  It 
is  iiiiiiiaterial  whether  the  act  be  williil  or 
not.  Hence  an  action  lies  against  a soldier 
who  hurts  his  comrade  while  they  are  exer- 
cising unless  he  can  make  it  apnear  that 
the  injury  done  was  inevitable  an  1 that  he 
was  not  chargeable  with  any  negligence. 
An  action  lies  not  only  agains*  him  who 
commits  the  injury  but  against  him  also  at 
whose  command  it  is  done.  If  A command 
B to  beat  another  and  B does  it  he  is  guilty 
as  well  ns  B.  If  a party  has  been  indicted 
for  a felonious  as.sault  and  acquitted  the 
party  injured  may  notwithstanding  sue  him 
for  damages  in  a civil  action.  Two  justices 
may  fine  a party  for  an  assault  £5  but  it 
they  sliall  deem  the  assault  justified  and 
dismiss  the  complaint  a certificate  should  at 
the  time  be  obtained  from  them  as  a bar  to 
any  other  proceeding,  civil  or  criminal.- See 
^V.ss  vu I 

BA'ITUEDOOR  AND  SHinTLECOCK. 
— 'I'hls  well-known  game,  which  may  be 
played  in  or  out  of  doors,  affords  an  excel- 
lent recreation  lor  children  of  both  sexe.s,. 
and  is  particularly  beneficial  in  assisting  the 
clcvclopinoiit ol  tUc  rnu8clo8,  iuhI  cncouru^ing 

the  full  play  of  the  organs  of  the  chesU. 
Cliildren  may  play  at  this  game  untU  they 
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become  thoroughly  tired  without  injury- 
but  excessive  fatigue  should  be  avoided. — See 
Esekcise,  Physical  Training,  Toys,  &c. 

PAY  LEAVES  have  an  aromatic,  bitter, 
astringent  taste,  and  a fragrant  smell. 
They  are  said  to  be  beneficial  in  nervous 
complaints  and  paralysis : in  large  doses 
they  prove  emetic.  They  should  be  dried, 
pounded,  and  kept  in  glass  bottles  ready  for 
use.  The  green  leaves  applied  to  bee-stings 
tend  to  allay  the  pain  and  inflammation. 
Bay  leaves  are  also  used  for  giving  a flavour 
to  soups,  gravies,  pickles,  &c. 

BAY  SALT.— The  salt  made  naturally  on 
the  sea  shore  at  St.  Ubes  and  other  bays,  in 
the  natural  hollows  of  the  sea  shore,  which 
are  only  overflowed  at  spring  tides.  The 
salt  thus  made  at  a low  temperature,  by  the 
action  of  the  sun  and  wind,  is  the  strongest 
and  best  for  butter,  and  for  agrieultural 
purposes. — See  Salt  and  Salting. 

BAY'-TREE. — This  plant  seldom  exceeds 
fifteen  or  twenty  feet  in  height.  The  bark  is 
meenish,  smooth,  and  aromatic ; the  leaves 
lanceolate,  sharp  pointed,  wavy  on  the  edge, 
and  leathery  and  smooth  on  both  sides  ; the 
flowers  are  four  or  six  in  a cluster,  of  a 
yellowish  white,  glandular  and  dotted  ; the 
fruit  is  about  the  size  of  a large  pea,  black 
and  succulent.  The  best  situation  for  this  tree 
is  one  sheltered  from  the  north  and  north- 
east winds,  and  it  thrives  remarkably  well 
under  the  shelter  of  larger  trees,  where  it 
is  difficult  to  make  other  shrubs  prosper— a 
fact  that  should  be  remembered  in  the  laying 
out  of  plantations.  A warm,  dry,  sandy,  or 
gravelly  soil  is  suitable  for  the  bay,  as  is  also 
a rich  dark  loam.  To  fcropagaiethii  tree,  the 
fruit  should  be  gathered  when  quite  ripe, 
which  is  not  before  January  or  February. 
The  berries  must  then  be  preserved  in  dry 
sand  until  the  middle  of  March,  when  they 
may  be  sown  in  a shady  border  of  rich, 
loose,  undunged  earth.  'The  berries  should 
be  dropped  in,  in  rows,  and  covered  with  fine 
rich  mould,  about  an  inch  thick.  The  young 
jilants  will  require  frequent  but  gentle 
watering  for  the  first  two  year.s.  The  bay- 
tree  may  also  be  raised  by  cuttings,  which 
should  be  planted  in  a moderate  hot-bed, 
kept  moist,  and  covered  from  the  heat  of  the 
sun  during  summer,  and  from  the  frost  in 
winter.  April  is  the  proper  time  to  plant 
cuttings,  but  layers  may  be  set  either  in 
March  or  August,  which,  by  the  second 
opring,  will  maki-goorl  plants.  The  variegated 
bay  is  increased  by  budding  it  on  the 
common  sort.  Neither  the  broad  nor  the 
narrow-leaved  varieties  are  so  hardy  as  the 
common  bay. 

BEAD-WORK. — This  beautiful  and 
fashionable  work  is  perhaps  the  most  simple 
t>f  any  of  tlie  accompli.shments  lor  ladies,  yet 
the  choice  and  arrangement  of  the  colours 
and  patterns  demand  both  taste  and  judg- 
ment.  A variety  of  articles  at  once  orna- 
mental  and  useful  may  be  formwl  from  beads. 

Dead  Mat  for  vases  of  flowers  is  one  of 
the  most  suitable  forms  for  this  kind  of 
■"•ork.  The  beads  used  arc  known  at  the 
shops  as  mat  beads.  There  are  two  kinds  com- 
Jnonly  in  use;  one  transparent,  the  other 
lined  with  one  colour,  and  covered  on 
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the  outside  with  clear  glass — these  are  the 
best.  For  working,  the  materials  required 
are  two  long  needles  and  some  very  strong 
linen  thread  or  crochet  cotton.  The  process 
is  as  follows:  — Select  your  colours  and 
arrange  them  in  a shallow  saucer  before 
ou  ; then  commence  the  centre  of  the  mat 
y taking  a long  piece  of  thread  and  thread- 
ing a needle  at  each  end ; then  pass  both 
needles  through  one  head,  then  one  on  eacn 
needle  again,  and  so  repeat  until  you  have 
the  required  number;  after  which,  work 
w'ith  one  needle  only,  by  taking  a bead  and 
passing  your  needle  through  each  alternate 
or  projecting  bead,  which  will  bring  the 
fresh  bead  constantly  into  the  opening,  and 
so  working  from  end  to  end  until  you  get  to 
the  side.  This  will  form  one  half;  then, 
with  the  other  needle,  work  the  second  half 
in  the  same  way.  In  piercing  your  thread, 
be  very  careful  to  tie  your  knots  firmly, 
otherwise  the  work  will  come  undone.  Let 
your  ends  be  hidden  in  one  of  the  beads,  for 
if  seen,  they  will  appear  very  untidy.  The 
fringes  are  always  worked  after  the  mat  is 
done,  by  passing  the  needle  through  the 
outer  beads.  In  this,  as  in  all  bead  work,  be 
careful  not  to  draw  the  thread  too  tight  in 
the  first  two  or  three  rows,  and,  to  make  the 
work  more  lasting,  use  the  thread  double. 
Booki  • The  Ladies'  Book  of  Fancy  Work; 
Madl/e.  ..eiego  de  la  Branchardiere’s  Bead  Crochet 
Book ; Mrs.  Child’s  Girl’s  Own  Hook. 

The  Bead  Bogis  made  on  canvas,  similar  to 
that  used  for  marking.  The  flowers  or  other 
ornaments  intended  to  be  worked  are  drawn, 
and  strings  of  beads  are  then  sewn  on,  of 
such  colours  or  shades  ns  are  most  suitable 
to  the  pattern  chosen.  The  spaces  between 
the  figures  must  all  be  filled  up  with  beads 
of  the  same  colour,  to  form  a ground.  The 
toilsome  process  of  stringing  the  beads. may 
be  avoided  in  the  followhig manner : — When 
purchased,  they  are  strung  on  grass,  and 
tied  together  in  bunches  ; untie  them  care- 
fully, wax  a length  of  silk,  pass  the  end  of 
it  through  the  finger  nails  till  it  is  worn 
down  fine  and  soft,  then  wax  it,  and  twist  it 
round  the  end  of  the  grass  firmly  ; then  let 
the  beads  slip  down  from  the  grass  to  the 
silk.  If  care  be  taken,  a whole  string  can 
thus  be  transferred  in  a minute. 

The  Bead  Basket  is  made  upon  somewhat  the 
same  general  principles  as  those  described 
in  the  bead  mat.  Other  materials  are, 
however,  used,  such  as  wire,  twine,  and 
cardboard,  according  to  the  kind  of  basket 
that  is  to  be  made.  The  form  of  basket  may 
either  be  pendant,  as  is  usually  seen  hanging 
between  window  curtains,  or  as  a handbasket 
to  stand  on  drawing-room  or  woi  k tables. 
The  latter,  as  seen  in  the  accompanying 
engraving,  is  the  most  useful  i'orm  ol  the 
two,  and  costs  less  trouble  and  expense  to 
make.  They  may  be  made  with  or  without 
handles,  according  to  the  purposes  to  which 
they  arc  to  be  apiilied. 

BEAGLE.  — A small,  well-proportioned 
hound,  slow  but  sure,  having  an  e.xcelleiit 
scent  and  most  enduring  diligence.  It  Is 
generally  considered  that  beagles  arc  best, 
adapted  for  an  enclosed  country,  as  (bey  are 
good  at  trailing  or  default,  and  for  hedge- 
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rows.  Tiiere  are  several  varieties  of  beagles, 
divided  chiefly  into  the  wire-haired  and  tlie 
smooth- haired.  The  former  are  generally 
preferred,  having  good  shoulders,  and  being 
well  filleted.  Smooth-haired  beagles  are 
commonly  deep  hung,  thick  lipped,  with 
large  nostrils,  but  often  so  soft  and  bad 
quartered  as  to  be  shoulder-shook  and  crip- 
pled the  first  season  they  hunt.  Beagles  are 
extremely  difficult  of  management,  and  re- 
quire a clever  huntsman  to  keep  the  couples 
well  together.  In  point  of  height  the  beagle 
should  be  regulated  by  the  country  he  is  to 
hunt  in ; but  he  ought  at  any  rate  to  be  very 
slow.  In  a dry  country  free  from  walls  he 
cannot  be  too  slow  ; but  when  impediments 
exist,  he  should  be  larger,  to  prevent  being 
stopped  by  fences  ; as  also  when  the  waters 
are  out,  the  larger  he  is  the  better  calculated 
he  will  be  for  swimming.  The  beagle  is 
nimble  and  vigorous,  and  is  so  swift  of  foot 
that  horses  are  frequently  greatly  distressed, 
and  sometimes  even  killed  in  following  them. 
This  hound  pursues  the  hare  with  impetu- 
osity; gives  her  no  time  to  double,  and 
ivill  easily  run  dowi  two  brace  in  as  many 
hours.  The  form  of  the  head  of  the  beagle 


should  be  large,  round,  and  thick  rather 
than  long;  there  will  then  be  more  room 
for  the  expansion  of  the  nasal  membrane 
— that  of  smell— and  lor  the  reverberation 
of  the  sound,  so  peculiarly  the  characteristic 
of  this  dog. 

BEAN,  FIELD— Culture  of.— Tliesorts 
usually  cultivated  in  the  fields  are  the  tick 
bean,  the  horn  bean,  and  the  small  Dutch, 
Heligoland,  or  prolific  bean.  Beans  are  pro- 
pagnied  by  seed,  which  may  be  sown  broad- 
cast, drilled,  or  dibbled.  If  sown  broadcast, 
three  or  four  bushels  of  seed  per  acre  will  be 
required,  which  should  be  ploughed  or  har- 
rowed in ; if  drilled,  two  and  a hall’  or  three 
bushels  per  acre  will  be  sufficient-  They 
should  be  sown  at  the  end  of  February  or 
the  beginning  of  March.  When  the  season 
is  remarkablv  mild,  early  sowing  is  a great 
advantage.  There  are  two  modes  of  drilling 
beans.  In  one  of  these,  the  ridges  are 
divided  by,  the  plough  into  ridgelets,  at 
intervals  of  two  feet  or  two  feet  and  a half. 
Many  fanners  have  long  and  advantageously 
adopted  the  practice  of  dibbling  in  their 
beans,  by  which  a gr.3at  saving  of  seed  is 
elTccted  ; neither  are  they  required  to  be 
planted  so  early.  Both  drilling  and  dibbling 


have  advantages  over  the  broadcast  system, 
as  by  the  latter  method  the  land  cannot  be 
kept  clean.  The  diseases  to  which  beans  are 
subject  are  the  rust  mildew  that  grows  on  the 
stems  of  leaves,  and  is  caused  by  cold  fogs  and 
frequent  sudden  transitions  of  weather,  and 
the  black  dolphin,  or  fly,  called  the  collier,  an 


insect  of  the  aphis  tribe.  For  the  mildew  no 
remedy  has  yet  been  found.  The  most  ready 
means  of  destroying  the  fly  is  to  cut  off  the 
afl’ected  tops,  put  them  in  a bag,  and  throw 
them  into  the  fire.  It  is  useless  to  cut  off 
the  tops  and  leave  them  on  the  ground  ; the 
flies  will  soon  re-ascend  the  plants  and  re- 
gain their  former  station. 

BEAN,  GARDEN — Culture  of.— The 
following  varieties  are  those  principally  cul- 
tivated:— the  mazagan,  dwarf- tan,  long- 
pod,  green  China,  dwarf  red,  and  Windsor. 
For  the  earliest  crop,  mazagans  should  be 
planted  in  October,  November,  or  December, 
in  a warm  border,  under  an  exposure  to  the 
full  sun.  Set  them  in  rows,  two  feet  or  two 
feet  and  a half  asunder,  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  deep.  The  niosi  successful  plan  for  nur- 
turing a crop  over  the  winter  is  to  sow  the 
beans  thickly  together  in  a bed  of  light 
earth,  imder  a warm  aspect.  At  the  ap- 
proach of  frost,  protect  the  rising  plants 
with  a frame,  hand  glasses,  or  the  half- 
shelter  of  an  awning  of  matting.  In 
February  or  March,  as  soon  as  the  weather 
is  mild,  transplant  them  into  a warm  south 
border;  ease  them  out  of  the  seed-bed  with 
their  full  roots,  and  with  as  much  mould  as 
will  adhere ; plant  them  at  proper  distances, 
and  close  the  earth  well  about  their  stems. 
Some  of  the  long-pod,  and  green  Windsor 
beans,  may  also  be  planted  in  fuller  crops  in 
February,  if  the  weather  permit,  both  for 
succession  and  principal  supplies.  For  early 
crops,  the  quantity  of  seed  required  is  one 
pint  for  every  eighty  feet  of  row ; for  main 
crops,  two  quarts  for  every  two  hundred  and 
forty  feet  of  row. 

The  method  of  sowing  is  either  by  dibbling  or 
drilling.  As  the  plants  come  up,  and 
advance  from  two  inches  to  four  and  six, 
hoe  up  some  earth  to  the  stems  on  both 
sides  of  each  row,  cutting  down  all  weeds. 
Repeat  the  hoeing  ns  future  weeds  arise, 
both  to  keep  the  ground  about  the  plants 
clean,  and  to  encourage  their  growth  by 
loosening  the  earth.  In  earthing  up,  great 
care  must  be  taken  that  the  earth  does  not 
fall  on  the  centre  of  the  plant  so  as  to  bury 
it,  for  tiiis  occasions  it  to  rot  or  fail.  As  the 
different  crops  come  into  full  blossom,  pluch 
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off  the  tops  in  order  to  promote  their  fruiting 
earUer. 

BEAN,  KIDNEY— Culture  of.— Of  this 
vegetable  there  are  two  species,  the  dwarf 
and  the  runner.  The  soil  for  them,  should 
be  a light  mellow  loam,  even  inclining  to 
sand.  For  the  early  and  late  crops  a shel- 
tered border  must  always  be  allotted,  or  in 
a single  row  a few  inches  from  a south 
fence,  otherwise  the  situation  cannot  be  too 
open.  Dicar/s  should  be  sown  about  the 
beginning  of  April.  Runners  towards  the 
latter  end  of  the  same  month  or  the  begin- 
ning of  May.  The  pods  should  be  gathered 
while  they  are  young,  fleshy,  brittle,  and 
tender,  being  then  in  the  highest  perfection 
for  the  table. 

BEAN  PUDDING.— Boil  and  skin  the 
beans.  Pound  them  with  pepper  and  salt, 
and  a small  piece  of  butter  or  suet.  Put 
them  in  a buttered  tin  basin.  Tie  a pud- 
ding cloth  round,  and  boil  with  pork  for 
forty  minutes. 

BEAN  TANSY.— Take  two  quarts  of 
beans,  blanch  and  beat  them  very  tine  in  a 
mortar ; season  with  pepper,  salt,  and  mace ; 
then  put  in  the  yolks  of  six  eg-gs,  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  butter,  a pint  of  cream,  half  a 
pint  of  white  wine,  and  sugar  to  taste.  Soak 
four  Naples  biscuits  in  half  a pint  of  milk, 
mi-K  with  other  ingredients  ; add  two  or  three 
sprigs  of  tansy,  and  beat  all  well  together. 
Pour  into  a buttered  pan ; bake  it  till  of  a 
light  brown  colour,  turn  on  to  a dish,  and 
garnish  with  lemon  and  orange  peel. 

Beans,  2 quarts ; seasoning,  suffi- 
cient ; eggs,  6 yolks ; butter,  ilb. ; cream, 

1 pint;  white- wine,  i pint;  sugar,  to  taste; 
Naples  biscuits,  4 ; milk,  i pint;  tansy-sprigs, 

2 or  3. 

BEANS— Properties  and  Uses  of.— 
The  common  lield  and  garden  bean  are 
coarse  articles  of  food,  only  fit  for  persons 
who  labour  hard  in  the  open  air,  and  whose 
stomaclis  are  accustomed  to  them.  They 
are  especially  to  be  avoided  by  persons  hav- 
ing delicate  stomachs,  and  of  sedentary 
habits,  as  they  are  in  such  cases  extremely 
difficult  of  digestion,  and  create  flatulency, 
heartburn,  &c.  Kidney  beans,  when  young 
and  well  boiled,  are  easy  of  digestion,  deli- 
cately flavoured,  and  less  liable  to  produce 
flatulence  than  peas.  Tlie  uses  of  the  bean  are 
various.  The  seeds  when  ripe,  and  deprived 
of  the  pod,  are  farinacious,  and  very  nutri- 
tive, and  form  e.xcellent  puddings.  The 
kidney  bean,  in  its  young  state,  is  preserved 
in  salt  for  winter  use;  they  are  also  pre- 
served a.s  a pickle  by  themselves,  and  form 
an  ingredient  in  mixed  pickles.  When 
ground  they  yield  a meal  from  which  bread 
may  be  made. — See  Haricot. 

liEAN.S,  A LA  Macedoine.— Put  some 
parsley,  green  onions,  and  mushrooms,  all 
shred  line,  with  a piece  of  butter  rolled  in 
flour,  into  a stewpan ; moisten  with  stock 
and  white  wine,  adding  a bunch  of  parsley, 
green  onions,  and  savory ; let  this  boil  over 
a slow  lire ; then  put  in  tliree  artichoke 
bottonis,  blanched  for  a (juarter  of  an  hour 
in  boiling  water,  and  cut  in  small  squares, 
with  a quartern  of  young  garden  beans ; 
•tew  them,  seasoning  with  salt  and  pepper ; 


then  take  out  the  herbs,  and  serve  the  beans 
with  the  sauce  thick. 

BEANS,  PliENCH,  AS  Salad. — Boil  the 
beans  in  salt  and  water,  drain  them,  season 
with  pepper,  oil,  and  vinegar;  cover  them, 
and  let  them  stand  for  three  or  four  hours. 
Then  having  drained  them  again,  mix  them 
with  salad  of  any  kind,  seasoning  in  the 
usual  way. 

BEANS,  FRENCH,  Boiled.  — String, 
and  cut  them  into  four  or  eight.  Lay  them 
in  salt  and  water,  and  when  the  saucepan 
boils,  put  them  in  with  some  salt.  As  soon 
as  they  are  done,  serve  them  immediately, 
to  preserve  the  green  colour.  Or  when  half- 
done,  drain  the  water  ofl’,  put  to  them  two 
spoonfuls  of  broth  strained  ; and  add  a little 
cream,  butter,  and  flour,  to  finish  cooking 
them. 

BEANS,  FRENCH,  Fricasseed.— Boil 
the  beans  as  for  eating,  and  having  strained 
off  the  water,  put  them  into  a pan,  with 
hah'  a pint  of  cream,  dredge  in,  a little  flour 
and  grated  nutmeg ; serve  not. 

BEAJMS,  FRENCH,  Pickled.— Lay  them 
in  salt  and  water  for  nine  days,  then  add  a 
little  vinegar,  and  boil  them  in  the  liquor ; 
when  they  become  green,  drain,  wipe  dry, 
and  put  them  into  jars.  Boil  some  vinegar, 
ginger,  mace,  cloves,  pepper,  and  mustard- 
seed,  all  bruised,  and  while  hot  pour  it  over 
the  beans.  Cover  close  when  cold. 

BEANS,  FRENCH,  Preserved. — String 
them,  and  let  them  boil  in  water  mixed 
with  a sufficient  quantity  of  salt,  for  ten 
minutes.  Take  them  out  and  place  them  in 
cold  water.  When  cold,  drain  them  tho- 
roughly, and  put  them  into  bottles,  adding 
fresh  brine.  Pour  over  them  clarified  but- 
ter to  the  thickness  of  an  inch,  tie  them 
down  with  parchment,  aud  put  by,  in  a cool 
dry  place.  They  will  thus  keep  for  twelve 
months. 

BEANS,  FRENCH,  RAGOUT',  -with 
Potatoes. — Boil  two  pounds  of  potatoe.s 
thoroughly ; peel,  and  put  them  into  a 
saucepan,  with  half  a pint  of  milk,  a tea- 
spoonful of  salt,  and  a quarter  of  a pound  ot 
butter ; stir  it  constantly  ; when  it  becomes 
so  thick  that  the  spoon  will  hardly  move, 
put  it  into  a buttered-dish ; flour,  and  add 
melted  butter  and  broad  crumbs  ; bake  in 
the  oven  till  brown,  and  serve  with  the 
ragout  of  beans  round  it. 

1^:3”  Potatoes,  2lbs.  ; milk,  i-pint ; salt, 
1 teaspooiiful ; butter.  Jib.;  melted  butler, 
bread  crumbs,  sufficient;  beans,  as  re- 
quired. 

BEANS,  FRENCH,  Ragout  of.— Cut  the 
beans  in  two,  fry,  and  drain  them  ; shake 
over  them  a little  flour.  Put  to  them  stock 
gravy,  an  onion,  and  a seasoning  of  clove.®, 
cayenne,  salt,  and  ketchup  ; boil  them  toge- 
ther, stirring  in  the  ineanlinic.  Take  out 
the  onion,  and  serve  the  remainder  hot. 

BEANS,  FRENCH,  A la  I’oulette.- 
Boil  the  beans,  drain  them,  and  put  them 
into  a stew-pan  with  some  butter,  par.sley, 
green  onions,  and  a little  savory  ; stir  them 
over  the  fire,  add  a liltlo  flour  and  stock 
gravy.  When  done,  put  in  the  yolks  of  three 
eggs,  and  beat  uj)  with  a little  milk,  wurn> 
again,  andtserve. 
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BEANS,  FRENCH,  Maighe.— Cut  the 
beans,  and  put  them  into  boiling  water  with 
salt ; when  done  sufficiently,  take  them  off, 
throw  them  into  cold  water,  and  drain  after 
a few  minutes.  Then  put  them  into  a stew- 
pan  with  a piece  of  butter,  a spoonful  of 
flour,  some  chives  and  parsley  chopped  fine, 
some  salt,  and  a glass  of  milk ; let  them 
boil  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  and  serve  them 
with  a mi.vture  of  eggs  slightly  dashed  with 
lemon-juice. 

BEANS,  WINDSOR,  Boiled.— Put  them 
into  plenty  of  salt  and  water,  and  boil  for 
twenty  minutes ; serve  with  parsley  and 
butter. 


BEANS,  WINDSOR,  Fricasseed.  — 
When  large,  but  not  mealy,  boil,  blanch,  and 
lay  them  in  a white  sauce  ready  hot;  just 
heat  them  through  in  it,  and  serve. 

BEARD.— The  propriety  and  utility  of 
wearing  the  beard  has  long  been  a vexed 
question  in  England.  And  such  was  the  in- 
fluence of  opinion  on  this  point  formerly,  that 
until  the  last  few  years,  it  was  the  universal 
custom  to  shave  the  chin  scrupulously  every 
day,  and  if  any  person  neglected  to  do  so,  he 
was  considered  uncleanly  and  eccentric. 
Now,  however,  the  wearing  of  the  beard 
has  resolved  itself  into  a matter  of  personal 


convenience  and  comfort,  and  as  many 
Englishmen  are  seen  with  the  facial  orna- 
ment as  without.  The  only  argument  that 
could  ever  be  adduced  against  the  wearing  of 
the  beard  was,  that  it  gave  a man  a dirty 
and  slovenly  appearance ; this,  however,  is 
easily  overruled  by  the  fact,  that  it  is  always 
easy  to  keep  the  beard  trimmed  and  clean  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  hair  of  the  head  is 
attended  to.  The  reasons  why  heards  should 
should  be  worn  are— I.  That  the  Creator  made 
the  beard  for  a wise  purpose.  2.  That  it  is 
inconsistent  to  shave  tlie  chin  and  not  the 
head.  3.  That  shaving  is  an  irksome  and 
sometimes  painful  operation.  4.  That  shav- 
ing entails  a waste  of  time.  And,  lastly, 
that  the  beard  acts  as  protection  to  the 
organs  of  the  throat  and  mouth,  and  pre- 
vents the  visitation  of  many  bronchial  and 
rheumatic  affections,  which  otherwise  affect 
persons  who  shave  the  beard.  The  reasons 
why  beards  should  not  be  worn  are — 1.  that 
unless  they  are  carefully  attended  to,  they 
presen  t a disagreeable  appearance,  and  there- 
fore demand  more  lime  than  the  operation 
of  shaving.  2.  That  long  established  custom 
has  rendered  the  wearing  of  beards  objection- 
able to  the  taste  of  English  society.  3.  That 
beards  cannot  be  necessary  for  the  health  of 
man,  any  more  than  for  that  of  woman. — 
Sec  Moustache,  Whiskers,  &c. 

BEAR’S  FOOT.— An  evergreen,  growing 
on  chalky  soils  and  the  boi-dcrs  of  woods 
and  thickets.  It  produces  flowers  in  March 
and  April,  and  seed  in  .lime  and  .lulv.  'I'he 
fresh  plant  has  a fetid  odour  and  bitter 
taste,  and  is  so  extremely  acrid  ns  to  blister 
and  excoriate  the  mouth  ami  lances.  Tiie 
root  is  used  in  veterinary  surgery  as  a seton. 
A decoction  of  it  administered  chiefly  in  the 
form  of  an  enema  wiii  destroy  worms  in  the 
body  the  proport  ions  arc,  a drnclim  of  ieaves 

to  a half-pmt  of  water.  It  is  of  a poisonous 


nature,  and  therefore  dangerous  to  be  taken 
as  a medicine.  —See  Hellerore. 


BEAR’S  GREASE.— See  Pomatum. 

BECHAMEL  SAUCE.— Cut  two  pounds 
of  the  lean  of  a breast  or  knuckle  of  veal, 
and  a quarter  of  a pound  of  lean  bacon  into 
small  pieces.  Melt  some  butter  in  a deep 
saucepan,  and  put  in  the  meat  to  draw  a 
little,  and  to  whiten,  not  to  broion.  Mix  two 
spoonfuls  of  fine  rice  flour  very  smooth,  with 
pure  water,  and  then  put  in  a quart  of  clear 
stock  made  of  veal,  or  as  much  water  or 
milk.  Let  this  stew  very  gently  with  the 
meat,  over  a chafing-disli,  or  by  the  side  of 
the  tire,  for  an  hour  and  a half ; having  first 
seasoned  it  with  a teaspoonful  of  white  pep- 
percorns, an  onion,  a few  sprigs  of  parsley 
and  lemon-thyme,  and  a bit  of  lemon-peeL 
Let  the  sauce  settle,  strain  it,  and  stir  in  a 
cupful  of  hot  cream.  Boil  it,  and  strain 
once  more.  This  sauce  is  fit  lor  adding  to 
white  ragouts,  fricassees,  and  hashes  of 
veal.  It  also  forms  the  basis  for  all  savory 
white  sauces,  and  for  dressings  of  vegetables. 

BECOMING.— See  Apparel,  Dress,  &c. 

BED. — When  it  is  considered,  that,  from 
a third  to  one-half  the  sum  of  Imman  life  is 
passed  in  bed,  the  necessity  of  regulating  it 
m such  a manner  as  shall  best  conduce  to 
licalth  and  comfort  cannot  be  too  strongly 
insisted  on.  The  position  of  the  bed  should  be 
with  the  head  to  tlie  wall  and  the  feet  to  the 
window,  as  the  sleeper  will  thereby  escape 
any  dralts,  and  yet  nave  a free  current  of 
fresh  air  communicated  to  him.  Beds  should 
not  lie  placeil  loo  near  the  floor,  as  the  air  of 
a slecpinf**  apartment  within  one  or  two  feet 
of  the  floor  is  charged  with  a pernicious  ras, 
which  is  very  unwholesome  to  breathe. 
Curtains  are,  generally  speaking,  both  unne- 
cessary and  imhealthy,  especially  when  they 
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are  drawn  all  round  the  bed,  and  are  made 
to  cover  the  top.  Feather  beds,  for  ordinary 
use,  are  extremely  injurious  ; for  they  im- 
bibe the  perspired  vapours  thrown  out  of 
the  body,  which  are  again  taken  into  the 
system  when  the  body  becomes  warm.  This 
is  especially  the  case  when  there  is  nothing 
but  a thin  sheet  between  the  body  and  the 
tick;  and  it  is  therefore  always  necessary 
to  interpose  a stout  blanket  and  thick  cotton 
sheet.  Except  lor  the  aged,  feather  beds 
should  be  used  only  in  winter.  Mattresses 
made  of  cotton  and  hair  are  both  to  be  re- 
commended : but  care  should  be  taken  to 
procure  them  from  respectable  dealers,  as 
cotton  and  hair  of  inferior  qualities  are 
subject  to  impurities.  Spring  mattresses 
are  also  comlortable  and  salubrious ; they 
allow  the  perspiration  of  the  sleeper  to 
escape  freely,  and  do  not  harbour  insects, 
or  stagnate  the  air.  Bedclothes  should  not  be 
too  heavy,  as  they  over-heat  the  body,  and 
produce  perspirations  which  are  enervating, 
and  ultimately  productive  of  disease. 
Children,  especially,  should  sleep  under  as 
few  clothes  as  possible,  consistent  with  the 
maintenance  of  a mild  equable  temperature. 
Aged  persons,  however,  require  warm  bed- 
clothing, in  order  to  preserve  and  increase 
heat:  many  cases  having  occurred,  of  old 
persons  being  Ibund  dead  in  their  beds  in 
the  morning,  apparently  from  no  other 
cause  than  the  stoppage  of  circulation  by 
the  coldness  of  the  night.  A lath  bottom  to 
a bedstead  is  preferable  to  one  of  sacking ; 
as  the  air  does  not  circulate  so  freely 
through  sacking  as  through  laths,  and 
sacking  also  harbours  dust  which  encourages 
insects  to  collect  and  propagate.  Beds 
should  not  be  made  until  some  hours  after 
persons  have  left  them ; in  the  meantime, 
the  clothes  should  be  stripped  off,  the  bed 
shaken,  and  the  windows  opened  so  that  the 
air  may  blow  upon  them  Ireely,  and  freshen 
them.  Slattresses  also  should  be  turned 
at  frequent  intervals  ; for  when  left  un- 
turned, the  side  nearest  the  floor  absorbs 
the  damp  and  communicates  it  to  the  other 
side,  whilst  the  side  nearest  the  sleeper 
absorbs  the  perspiration  from  the  body, 
which,  from  continual  contact  and  want  of 
ventilation,  it  i.s  unable  to  pass  off  A very 
high  pillow,  and  very  soft  bed  are  frequently 
the  causes  of  malformation  ; for  the  attitude 
into  which  the  body  falls  during  sleep  is 
that  of  the  loins  sinking  in  the  bed,  the  upper 
shoulder  pushed  out  of  its  natural  place,  the 
back  twi.sted,  and  the  neck  turned  awry. 
Tile  sheets  of  a bed,  should  be  washed  once 
a week;  it  is  considered  unwholesome  to 
wash  them  cither  seldomer,  or  oftener.  The 
blankets  should  be  scoured  periodically,  as 
required.  The  tick  of  the  bed  shoula  be 
renewed  or  washed  from  time  to  time,  and 
the  interior  part  cleaned  once  or  twice  a 
year.  There  are  various  modes  of  perform- 
ing this  operation,  but  the  most  economical 
method  is  to  empty  the  contents  of  the  bed 
into  a bag  ol  coarse  hemp,  or  thin  linen, 
which  is  to  he  beaten  with  rods  for  some 
time,  when  miirh  of  the  dust  accumulated 
will  escape  through  the  opening.s  of  the  bag. 
The  practice  of  vsarmiwj  beds  is  generally 


j considered  unhealthy,  but  this  depends  on 
the  system.  Getting  into  a cold  bed  is  invi- 
I gorating,  where  the  system  is  sufticienlly 
active,  lor  after  a few  minutes  the  blood 
begins  to  circulate  quickly,  and  a genial 
glow  follows.  With  weak  and  sickly 
persons,  however,  bed  warming  is  to  be  re- 
commended, for  the  shock  of  a cold  bed  after 
leaving  a warm  apartment,  is  sometimes 
more  than  the  system  can  bear  without 
injury ; with  such  persons  equability  of 
temperature  is  highly  advisable.  Damp  beds 
are  most  dangerous  to  sleep  in ; not  only 
from  the  fact  of  the  body  being  at  rest,  and 
therefore  unable  to  warm  the  surface  by 
exercise,  but  also  because  when  we  are 
asleep,  the  body  is  more  susceptible  to  any 
malign  influence  from  cold  or  other  causes. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  estimate  correctly 
the  serious  consequences  that  may  ensue 
from  sleeping  in  a damp  bed;  many  persons 
have  lost  the  use  of  their  limbs;  or  their 
voice,  for  life ; while  consumption,  asthma, 
paralysis,  and  rheumatism,  are  commonly 
induced.  Damp  beds  are  generally  met  with 
at  strange  houses,  and  persons  who  travel 
much  should  be  veiy  cautious  in  this  respect. 
When  a person  doubts  whether  the  bed  lie 
is  about  to  sleep  in  is  welli  aired,  or  rather 
when  he  does  not  know  for  a certainty  that 
it  is  so,  he  had  better  remove  the  sheets  and 
sleep  between  the  blankets  ; and  if  a sensa- 
tion of  chilliness  is  then  experienced,  it 
would  he  wiser  to  pass  the  night  on  a chair, 
or  on  the  hearth-rug,  rather  than  tempt  the 
impending  danger.  In  order  to  detect  damp- 
ness in  a bed,  a person  should  have  it  well 
warmed,  and  immediately  after  the  warm- 
ing-pan is  taken  out,  introduce  a glass 
tumbler  between  the  slieets  in  an  inverted 
position  ; after  it  has  remained  there  for  a 
few  minutes,  it  should  be  withdrawn  and 
examined;  it  found  dry  and  not  tarnished 
with  vapour,  the  bed  is  sale  ; but  if  the  glass 
has  vapour  hanging  about  it,  the  bed  is  not 
fit  to  sleep  in.  Many  persons  who  are  in 
the  habit  of  travelling  take  the  precaution 
of  carrying  their  own  sheets  about  with 
them,  but  this  only  affords  a partial  im- 
munity, The  best  insurance  of  any,  against 
a damp  bed,  is  always  to  sleep  at  the  best 
and  most  Irequented  hotels,  where,  ns  a 
consequence,  the  beds  are  kept  continually 
aired.  — See  Blankkt,  Countekpane, 
Mattkess,  1’ai.liasse,  Billow,  &c. 

BED  BUG.— See  Bog. 

BED- liOOM.— This  apartment  should  bo 
large  and  lofty,  situated  in  the  upper  part  ot 
the  house,  with  the  windows  facing  the 
east.  It  should  he  provided  with  a fire- 
place and  chimney,  and  be  thoi'oughly  ven- 
tilated, in  order  that  the  sleeper  may  have 
a continuous  supply  of  fresh  air.  Next  to 
the  regular  admission  of  air,  the  tiirniture 
deserves  attention.  The  free  circulation  ot 
air  should  never  be  impeded  by  large  sofas, 
easy  chairs,  or  heavy  draperies  composed  of 
absorbent  materials,  with  which  bed-rooins 
are  so  often  encumbered.  The  curtains 
should  not  be  of  thick  niaterial,  nor  gathered 
np  in  elaborate  festoons  and  folds,  but 
should  rather  be  thin,  and  loosely  hung. 
Conveniences  of  every  description  there 
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should  be,  as  a matter  course  ; particularly 
a larfje  wash-stand  with  plenty  ot  water. 
The  floor  should  be  covered  with  a drugget 
of  light,  chceriul,  and  warm  design  ; not 
nailed  down,  but  simply  fastened  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  may  be  readily  removed. 
The  walls  of  a bedroom  should  be  covered 
with  a paper  of  a light  and  airy  pattern, 
such  as  designs  of  sprigs,  flowers,  &c.  A 
bed-room  should  not  have  a fire  lighted  in 
it  just  before  going  to  bed,  if  considered 
necessary  at  all,  it  should  be  lighted  in  the 
early  part  of  the  day  and  suffered  to  die  out 
before  the  hour  of  going  to  rest.  Flowers 
are  unwholesome  in  a bedroom  during  the 
night ; as  they  absorb  oxygen  which  is  neces- 
sary to  human  life,  and  emit  carbonic  acid  gas 
which  is  noxious.  Cleanliness  cannot  be 
practised  too  scrupulously  in  connection 
with  bed-rooms;  no  impure  water  or  soiled 
linen  should  be  suffered  to  remain  in  them ; 
they  should  be  dusted  every  day,  and  tho- 
roughly scrubbed  with  soap  and  water  at 
least  once  a week.  Book  : Housewife’s  Reason 
Why.  See  Sick-Ciiamber,  Sleep,  &c. 

BED-SORES  are  occasioned  by  long  pres- 
sure on  the  skin  covering  the  prominent 
parts  of  the  body,  either  in  those  who  are 
«onfined  to  their  beds,  or  those  who  cannot 
lie  down  at  all.  The  best  remedy  is  an  ap- 
plication of  spirits  of  wine  or  brandy  mix- 
ing one  part  of  the  spirits  with  two  parts  of 
pure  water.  With  this  solution  a linen  pad 
must  be  saturated  and  kept  next  to  the 
parts.  . , 

BEDSTEAD.— There  are  a variety  of 
forms  of  this  article  of  domestic  lurniture. 
The  four-post  bedstead  is  considered  the 
most  elegant  and  commodious,  but  it  is 
adapted  only  f or  large  rooms ; in  small  rooms, 
by  monopolising  too  great  a space,  and  ob- 
structing the  air  and  ligiit,  they  are  both 
inconvenient  and  unhealthy.  French  bed- 

Ftg.  1. 


steads  are  of  a convenient  form,  particular! 
on  account  of  the  curtains,  wh  ch  are  made 
to  fall  at  the  head  and  feet,  by  being  thrown 
over  a short  pole,  fastened  ih  the  wall  above 


the  centre  ot  the  bed.  The  curtains  may 
thus  be  jiut  up  or  taken  down  in  a moment 
without  interfering  with  the  bedstead. 
French  bedsteads  possess  thefurther  advan- 
tage of  being  constructed  either  on  a plain 
or  elaborate  scale,  so  that  they  may  be  pur- 
chased from  ten  shillings  upwards.  Tent 
bedsteads  are  in  very  general  use  in  England. 
They  have  four  upright  posts,  into  which  a 
framework  tits  for  the  top.  They  possess 
nearly  all  the  advantages  of  the  four-post 
bedstead,  without  being  so  cumbrous  or 
expensive.  Half-tester  and  press  bedsteads,  are 
contrived  so  as  to  close  up  during  the  d^< 
and  resemble  some  piece  ot  turniture  of  the 
sitting-room ; although  convenient  they  are 
not  healthy,  as  the  peculiarity  of  their  con 
struction  deprives  them  of  the  necessary 
supply  ot  air.  Ot  this  class  the  Chair  bed- 
stead {Fig.  1)  is  the  most  available,  occupy- 
ing less  space,  and  more  easily  converted 
into  use  on  any  emergency.  The  Cot  bedstead 
or  hammock  {Fig.  2)  is  an  ingenious  con^tri- 
vance,  and  by  some  persons,  especially  those 
who  have  led  a seataring  life,  preferred  to 
the  ordinary  bedstead.  It  consists  of  a 
wooden  frame  with  canvass  strained  across. 


Fig.  2. 


to  the  side  of  which  two  poles  are  attached  , 
to  these  poles  cords  are  fastened,  and  the 
whole  is  suspended  from  the  ceiling  by 
means  of  two  strong  hooks.  '1  he  portable 
nature  of  the  cot,  and  the  small  compass  into 
which  it  may  be  packed,  render  it  especially 
available  to  travellers.  Ihc  camp  bedstead 
{Fig.  3)  chiefly  used  by  military  olheers 

Fig.  3. 


when  on  service,  is  both  cheap  and  covenient 
It  is  fornied  simply  by  two  frames  connected 
bv  the  sacking.  When  extended,  it  is  kept 
open  by  the  hfad-board.  which  has  tw^o  piuB 
that  drop  into  holes  in  theside-rai  s.  A fo^- 
board,  and  curtain  may  be  added  if  required. 
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Tlii?  bedstead  may  be  readily  moved,  and 
€“sily  kept  clean.  Those  made  of  wood  cost 
only  afew  shillings,  but  thereare  others  made 
of  iron  and  brass,  and  as  a matter  of  course 
are  more  expensive.  The  porutble  military 
bedstead  possesses  the  advantages  of  com- 
modiousness, economy  of  space,  convenience 
of  shape  and  ease  of  transport.  In  its 
whole,  or  partially  distended  form,  it  may 
be  slung  over  a bullock  or  mule,  It  may 


also  be  closed  entirely  and  carried  as  an 
ordinary  trunk  or  portmanteau.  Fig.  6. 
The  construction  of  this  bedstead  is  very 
simple ; between  the  two  ends  are  move- 
able  brass  rods  which  close  up  and  dis- 
tend somewhat  on  the  same  principle  as 
the  telescope;  over  these  brass  rods  a sack- 
ing is  stretched,  and  a bolster  is  placed  at 
the  head  ; at  each  corner  holes  are  left  for 
the  admission  of  curtain-rods,  curtains  being 
a matter  of  necessity  where  the  mosquito 
and  other  troublesome  insects  exist.  This 
bedstead  may  also  be  made  available  for  the 
reception  of  clothes,  books,  &c.,  and  may  be 


Fig.  5. 


ns’d  during  the  daytime  as  a seat.  Iron 
bedsteads  are  now  introduced  in  many  house- 
holds ; they  may  be  obtained  in  a great 
variety  of  forms,  and  degrees  of  costliness, 
at  proportionate  prices.  They  are  to  be  re- 
commended on  account  of  the  greater  faci- 
lities they  afford  to  ventilation  ; they  also 
encourage  and  harbour  vermin  less  than 
wooden  bedsteads,  and  may  be  easily  exa- 
mined and  cleaned.  The  folding  iron  bedstead 
Is  less  cumbersome  and  more  portable  than 
folding  bedsteads  generally;  it  is  made  to 
run  on  four  castors ; from  its  square  and 
m 


compact  shape  it  is  well  adapted  for  stand- 
ing in  the  recesses  and  corners  of  rooms, 
but  with  a covering,  can  be  made  a useful 
and  ornamental  piece  of  furniture.  Thera 


is  a variety  of  invalid  bedsteads,  adapted  to 
alleviate  the  bodily  suffering  of  the  sick 
and  wounded  ; one  ol  the  simplest  and  most 
available  forms  of  construction  is  that  shewn 
below.  It  consists  of  an  ordinary  bedr 


stead  with  a part  ot  the  sacking  made  to 
rise  at  the  head,  so  as  to  support  the  back 
of  the  invalid;  this  may  be  elevated  to  any 
angle  by  two  upright  pieces,  with  holes  and 
pins  through  the  bedframe.  Bedsteads 
should  be  kept  scrupulously  clean,  and 
periodically  examined.  They  should  be 
dusted  daily,  especially  the  top  part  which 
is  frequently  neglected,  dust  sulfered  to 
collect,  and  vermin  are  thus  bred.  Every 
month  during  the  summer  season,  and 
every  two  months  during  the  winter,  the 
bedstead  should  be  taken  to  pieces,  re- 
moved into  the  garden  or  yard,  and  there 
thoroughly  washed  with  hot  water  and 
soft  soap.  If  the  bedstead  is  infested  with 
vermin,  from  age  and  long  use,  the  eradi- 
cation of  the  evil  is  almost  hopeless ; and 
the  best  and  wisest  plan  is  to  get  nd  ol 
the  bedstead  altogether.— See  Couoii,  Sofa, 
Ottoman,  &c. 

BEECH.— A native  forest  tree,  growing 
most  commonly  in  the  chalky  districts  of 
England.  The  wood  of  this  tree  is  con- 
nected with  many  kinds  of  domcHticartlcles, 
and  a great  variety  of  tools.  The  beech  is 
readily  raised  by  sowing  the  nuts,  or  n>ast, 

which  should  be  gathered  about  the  iniddle 
of  Hepfember,  when  they  are  ripe,  and  begin 
to  fall ; previously  to  being  sown,  however, 
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they  should  be  spread  out  on  a mat  in  an 
airy  place  to  dry.  The  most  advisable 
method  is  to  keep  them  dry  in  sand  until  the 
spring,  as  there  is  less  danger  of  their  being 
tlien  destroyed  by  field  mice  or  other  vermin. 
When  sown,  they  should  be  covered  with 
loose  soil  about  an  inch  thick.  When  they 
are  five  or  six  inches  high,  they  should  be 
sowed  out  on  iresh  ground,  till  large  enough 
to  be  transferred  to  their  final  stations. 
Two  or  tliree  bushels  of  seed  are  sufficient 
for  an  acre.  The  beech  will  gi'ow  in  almost 
any  soil,  so  as  there  is  some  portion  of  cal- 
careous matter  present ; but  it  thrives  best 
on  cla  .-ey  loams  incumbent  on  sand  or  lime- 
stone.' When  the  soil  is  tolerably  good, 
beech  will  be  fit  to  be  felled  in  twenty-five 
years.  The  leaves  of  the  beech,  gathered  in 
the  autumn  before  they  are  much  injured  by 
the  frost,  are  said  to  make  better  mattresses 
than  straw  or  chaff,  and  are  well  adapted  for 
beds  for  poor  persons  ; they  have  a grateful 
smell,  will  not  harbour  vermin,  and  remain 
both  sweet  and  elastic  for  years.  The  nuts 
or  mast  of  this  tree  are  used  for  fattening 
hogs,  and  are  especially  relished  by  deer. 
An  oil  is  also  obtained  from  them,  equal  in 
flavour  to  the  best  olive  oil,  with  the  ad- 
vantage of  keeping  longer  without  becoming 
rancid.  The  cakes  which  remain  from  the 
pressure,  after  the  oil  is  made,  are  given  to 
fatten  swine,  oxen,  or  poultry.  A bushel  of 
mast  will  produce  a gallon  ot  clean  oil ; but 
a lull  crop  of  mast  is  not  produced  oftener 
than  once  in  three  years.  This  nut  is  pala- 
table to  the  taste,  but  unwholesome  when 
eaten  in  large  quantities  : when  dried  it  is 
ground  into  meal,  and  may  be  used  occa- 
sionally as  a substitute  for  coflee,  and 
wheaten  bread. 


BEEF,  Aitchbone  of,  soiEED.-^Place  it 
in  cold  water,  and  suffer  it  to  boil  gently, 
allowing  a quarter  of  an  hour  to  every 
pound.  Skim  the  pot  three  or  four  times. 
Pour  half  a pint  of  the  liquor  it  was  boiled 
in  ovei  it,  and  serve  garnished  with  carrots. 

BEEF,  ALAIMODE.— Cut  lour  pounds  of 
lean  beef  into  pieces,  with  some  rashers  of 
lat  bacon  into  long  strips,  have  a scasoumg 
ready,  made  of  eiiual  quantities  of  beaten 
mace,  nutmeg,  and  pepper,  and  twice  as 
much  salt ; dip  the  bacon  into  vinegar  and 
then  into  the  seasoning.  Put  the  meat  over 
the  fire  in  a large  pot,  with  a pint  ol  stock 
gravy,  two  large  onions,  a bunch  ol  sweet 
herbs,  a gill  of  port  wine,  and  some  lemon- 
peel  Cover  it  down  very  close,  and  put  a 
wet  cloth  round  the  edge  of  the  lid,  to  pre- 
vent the  steam  escaping.  AVhen  it  >8  hall 
done,  turn  it,  and  cover  it  up  again,  it  will 
reiiuirc  four  or  five  hours  to  do  thoroughly. 
When  done,  if  there  is  not  sufficient  gravy, 
add  a little  stock  gravy.  Serve  with  pota- 
toes. or  mi.vcd  salad. 

beef  AU  M IUOTON.— Cut  some  onions 
into  slices,  and  fry  them  in  butter;  when 
nearly  done,  add  a pinch  ot  tlour,  and  stir  it 
tin  a deep  brown  ; then  moisten  it  with 
stock  amt  some  white  wine;  add  salt  and 
nepper  and  continue  to  sto.v  till  the  onions 
mi  well  (lone.  Then  put  in  a piece  of  beef 
that  has  been  steweel,  cither  whole  or  in 


slices  ; let  it  warm  in  the  sauce  a short  time 
to  take  the  flavour  of  the  onion  ; stir  in  a 
spoonful  of  vinegar,  and  serve. 

BEEF  BOUILLL— Have  a shin-bone  of 
beef  sawed  across  in  three  different  places 
without  cutting  the  fleshy  side.  Place 
skewers  in  the  stew-pot,  and  lay  the  meat 
on  them,  with  as  much  water  as  will  nearly 
cover  it.  When  this  is  skimm^  put  in  a 
bundle  of  herbs,  a large  head  of  celery  cut, 
i'our  onions,  and  a dessert- spoonful  of  black 
and  Jamaica  peppercorns  in  a spice-bag; 
cover  the  pot  close,  and  let  the  meat  stew 
slowly  for  three  hours  ; then  add  (jarrots  and 
turnips  cut  with  a dozen  small  onions ; stew 
for  another  hour.  Make  a sauce  for  the 
bouilli,  by  thickening  a pint  of  the  soup  with 
flour  and  seasoning  it  with  ketchup,  spices, 
and  a little  made  mustard. 

BEEF  BRAINS.  — Put  the  brains  into 
tepid  water  to  cleanse  them  from  the  blood, 
and  to  remove  the  thin  skin  which  covers 
them;  take  them  out,  and  put  them  into 
more  tepid  water ; afterw'ards  put  them  into 
boiling  water  to  blanch  them;  when  they 
have  lain  five  minutes,  take  them  out,  and 
put  them  into  fresh  water ; boil  them  in  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  water,  with  the  juice  ot 
a lemon,  an  onion  cut  in  slices,  a few  sprigs 
of  parsley,  and  some  bay  leaves. 

BEEF  BRAISED.— Out  away  from  two 
or  three  ribs  of  beef  the  fleshy  part  that  is 
next  the  chine,  and  take  away  all  the  tat, 
lard  it  with  fat  bacon,  season  with  spices, 
sweet  herbs,  parsley,  young  onions,  a small 
quantity  of  mushrooms  and  truffles,  shred 
very  small.  Then  tie  into  a neat  form  ^'itu 
packthread.  Have  ready  a stew-pan,  line(i 
with  thin  slices  of  fat  bacon,  with  pieces  of 
lean  beef  lying  over  them  about  an  men 
thick,  the  whole  seasoned  with  spice,  sweet 
herbs,  onions,  lemon-peel,  bay  leaves,  pepper 
and  salt.  Lay  the  beef  on  this,  with  the 
fleshy  part  doivnwards,  then  season  the 
upper  part  in  the  same  manner  as  1 lie  lower ; 
lay  over  it  slices  of  beef,  and  over  them  slices 
of  bacon ; cover  the  stew-pan  and  close  the 
edges  with  paste;  then  apply  fire  to  the  lid 
of  the  stew-pan,  as  well  as  underneath. 
When  it  is  sufficiently  stewed,  take  it  up, 
and  let  it  drain,  then  lay  it  in  a dish  and 
pour  over  it  a ragout,  as  follows :— Veal, 
sweetbreads,  livers  of  capons,  mushrooms, 
traffles.  tops  of  asparagus,  and  bottoms  ot 
artichokes,  toss  these  up  in  a pan,  with  some 
melted  bacon,  and  moisten  with  good  gravy. 

BEEF,  BRISKET  OF,  Stewed.— Stew 
eight  pounds  of  the  brisket  ol  beef  until 
quite  tender,  in  as  much  water  ns  will  just 
steam  the  meat.  Take  out  the  bones,  and 
carefully  skim  off  the  fat.  Take  a pint  of  tlm 
liquor,  put  to  it  the  third  of  a pint  of  port 
wine,  a little  ketchup,  and  some  salt.  1 ie  up 
in  a piece  of  muslin  some  wholewhitepeniier 
and  mace,  slew  these  together  lor  a short 
time  Have  ready  three  carrots  and  turnips 
boiled  tender,  anil  cut  into  the  form  of  dice; 

strew  a portion  hot  upon  the  beef,  and  put 

the  remainder  into  a dish. 

BEEF  BBOILLD.  Cut  cold  beef  into 
slices,  broil  them  over  a very  clear  fir^  and 
serve  them  with  fried  eggs,  gravy,  and  any 
piquant  sauce. 
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BEEF  BROSE. — After  any  large  piece  of 
beef  has  been  taken  out  of  the  water  it  was 
boiled  in,  skim  off  the  lat  nith  part  of  the 
liquor,  and  boil  it.  Have  ready  in  a bowl, 
oatmeal  that  has  been  baked  brotvn  before 
the  fire ; pour  in  the  boiling  Uquor,  and  stir 
it  a little  ; if  too  thick,  add  more  liquor,  and 
serve  quite  hot. 

BEEF  BROTH.— Break  a leg  of  beef  in 
two  or  three  places,  and  put  to  it  a gallon  of 
water,  add  three  or  four  blades  of  mace,  a 
little  parsley,  and  a crust  of  bread ; boil  the 
beel  till  very  tender,  strain  the  broth,  and 
pour  it  into  a tureen  ; if  agreeable,  the  meat 
may  be  put  in  with  it ; toast  some  bread  and 
cut'it  into  squares ; serve  in  soup  plates. 

BEEF  BROTH,  with  Mutton.— Take 
part  of  a leg  of  beef,  and  the  scrag  end  of  a 
neck  of  mutton,  break  the  bones  in  pieces, 
and  put  to  it  as  much  water  as  will  cover  it ; 
add  salt,  an  onion  stuck  with  cloves,  a bunch 
of  sweet  herbs,  a nutmeg  quartered,  and 
some  pepper.  Let  the  whole  boil  together 
till  the  meat  falls  to  pieces,  and  parts  with 
all  its  nourishment,  strain  it  off  into  jars,  tie 
down  closely,  and  keep  for  use. 

BEEF,  BUBBLE  ANH  SQUEAK.— Cut 
into  pieces  of  convenient  size  for  Irying  cold 
roast  or  boiled  beef;  fry  them  with  pepper 
and  salt ; when  done,  lay  them  on  a hot 
drainer,  and  while  the  meat  is  draining  from 
the  fat  used  in  frying  them,  have  in  readi- 
ness a cabbage  already  boiled  in  two  waters ; 
chop  it  small,  and  put  it  in  the  frying-pan 
with  some  butter,  add  a little  pepper,  and 
keep  stirring  it,  that  all  of  it  may  be  equally 
donu  When  taken  from  the  lire,  sprinkle 
over  the  cabbage  just  sufficient  vinegar  to 
impart  a slight  acid  taste.  Place  the  cabbage 
in  the  centre  of  the  dish,  and  arrange  the 
slices  of  meat  around  it. 

BEEF  CAKES.  — Pomid  beef  that  is 
underdone,  with  a little  fat  bacon  or  ham, 
season  with  pepper,  salt,  and  a small quMtity 
of  onion  ; mix  the  whole  together,  and  divide 
into  small  cakes.  Fry  to  a light  browu,  iffid 
serve  in  rich  thick  gravy.  \ 

BEEF  CECILS. — Mince  some  beef  wito 
crumbs  of  bread,  a large  proportion  df' 
onions,  some  anchovies,  lemon- peel,  salt\ 
nutmeg,  chopped  parsley,  and  a bit  of  butter 
mix  these  over  the  lire  for  a few  minutes : 
when  cool  enough,  add  an  egg,  and  make 
them  up  into  balls ; strew  over  them  line 
crumbs,  fry  them  to  a light  brown,  and  serve 
with  gravy. 

BEEF,  COLI),  TO  WARM  UP.— Cut  the 
meat  in  long  and  narrow  slices  of  an  inch 
thick,  leaving  a little  of  the  lirm  fat  upon 
each.  Season  with  salt,  pepper,  and  mixed 
spices,  dredge  them  with  Hour,  and  heat 
them  (without  in  any  way  approaching  to 
trying)  in  the  gravy  saved  from  the  cold 
joint.  .Season  with  a shred  onion,  and  a 
little  vinegar.  Garnish  with  sippets,  and 
serve. 

BEEF  COLLARED.— Lay  the  thin  end 
of  the  flank  ot  beef  into  a dish  with  salt  and 
saltpetre;  turn  and  rub  it  every  day  for  a 
week,  keeping  it  in  a cool  place  in  the  meaii- 
Take  out  all  bone  and  gristle,  remove 
the  skin  of  the  inside  part,  and  cover  the 
meat  with  the  following  seasoning,  cut 


small : a handful  of  parsley  and  sage,  a few 
sprigs  of  thyme  and  marjoram,  salt,  pepper, 
and  allspice.  Roll  the  meat  up  as  tight  as 
possible,  tie  it  round  with  broad  tape,  and 
boil  it  gently  for  seven  or  eight  hours.  Place 
the  beef  under  a heavy  weight  while  hot,  and 
it  will  then  assume  an  oval  form. 

BEEP  COLLOPS,  AU  Natuheu.— Mince 
a pound  of  lean  rump  steak,  season  with 
pepper  and  salt,  and  stir  it  over  a gentle 
Are  until  thoroughly  heated.  Simmer  it  in 
its  own  gravy  for  ten  minutes,  and  if  re- 
quired, add  more  gravy  or  boiling  water ; 
stew  for  two  minutes  longer  and  serve. 

BEEF  COLLOPS,  Scotch. — 31ince  lean 
beef,  season  it  with  pepper  and  salt,  put  it 
into  small  jars,  and  pour  over  it  clarified 
butter,  about  an  inch  in  depth,  IVlien  re- 
quired for  use,  put  the  clarilied  butter  into  a 
fr  viug-pan  with  some  shred  onions,  fry  them ; 
add  a little  water,  and  put  in  the  minced 
meat.  Steiv  for  five  minutes,  and  serve. 

BEEF  CULLl  S. — Roast  a piece  of  buttoek 
of  beef  very  brown  ; cut  ofi'  the  brown  part, 
and  while  hot,  beat  it  in  a mortar,  with  some 
flesh  of  a fowl  and  crusts  of  bread  ; put  it 
into  a stew-pan  with  some  rich  gravy  ; sea- 
son with  salt,  pepper,  cloves,  thyme,  sweet 
basil,  and  lemon-peel ; give  the  whole  iour  or 
five  boilings  ; strain,  and  put  by  in  pots  for 
use. 

BEEF,  EXTRACT  OF.— Remove  from  a 
pound  of  good  juicy  beef  all  the  skin  and  fat ; 
mince  it  small,  put  a pint  of  cold  water  to  it, 
and  place  it  by  the  side  of  the  fire  to  heat 
very  slowly.  Let  it  stand  until  it  begins  to 
simmer ; then  add  salt,  and  boil  it  gently  lor 
a quarter  of  an  hour.  Strain  into  a basin, 
and  let  it  remain  until  every  particle  of  fat 
is  skimmed  oil",  and  the  sediment  has  sub- 
sided and  lei't  the  soup  quite  elear ; then 
pour  it  off  gently  into  a clean  saucepan,  make 
it  hot,  and  serve 

BEISF  FILLET,  Roasted. — The  fillet  is 
the  underneath  part  of  the  sirloin.  Tie  it  up 
and  trim  it  ready  lor  dressing.  Lard  it  well, 
and  let  it  soak  for  twelve  liours  m a mixture 
of  oil,  salt,  pepper,  bay  leaves,  and  sliced 
onions  ; alter  which  roast  it  by  a quick  fire. 
It  should  not  be  too  much  done,  and  may  be 
served  with  a sauce  consisting  of  its  own 
'gravy,  with  a dash  of  vinegar,  a shalot,  salt, 
and  pepper. 

BEEF  FRICASSEE.  — Cut  some  thin 
slices  of  cold  roast  beef,  shred  a himdful  of 
parsley  very  small,  cut  an  onion  into 
quarters,  and  put  them  all  together  into  a 
stew-pan,  with  a piece  of  butter,  and  some 
strong  broth.  Season  with  salt  and  pepper, 
and  simmer  very  gently  for  a quarter  of  an 
hour.  Mix  into  it  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  a 
glass  of  port  wine,  and  a spoonful  of  vinegar : 
stir  it  quickly,  rub  the  dish  with  a shalot, 
and  turn  the  fricassee  into  it. 

BEEF  FRIED. — Cut  lean  beef  into  steaks, 
and  jiut  them  into  the  Ifying-pan  wilh  a 
piece  of  butter  ; set  the  i»iu  over  a moderate 
lire,  turn  the  beef  frequently,  and  poui  ofl 
the  gravy  that  runs  from  it ; fry  the  lat  by 
itsell,  then  lay  it  on  the  Iwin  ; a:ld  to  the 
gravy,  onion,  nutmeg,  pepper,  ami  claret; 
stew  It  slightly,  pour  it  over  the  meat,  and 
serve. 
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BEEF  GRAVY.— Cover  the  bottom  of  a 
Btew-pan  with  a slice  of  ham  or  lean  bacon, 
tour  or  five  pounds  of  gravy  beef  cut  into 
small  pieces,  an  onion,  a carrot,  two 
cloves,  and  a head  of  celery.  Add  a pint  of 
water,  cover  it  close,  and  simmer  it  till  the 
liquor  is  nearly  exhausted.  Turn  it  about, 
and  let  it  brown  slightly  and  equally  all 
over.  Put  in  three  quarts  ol  hot  water,  and 
wlien  it  boils  up,  skim  it  carefully,  and  wipe 
off  with  a clean  cloth  the  scurn  round  the 
edges  and  inside  the  stew-pan,  in  order  that 
the  gravy  may  be  delicately  pure  and  clear. 
Let  it  stew  gently  by  the  side  of  the  fire  lor 
about  lour  hours,  till  reduced  to  two  quarts. 
Skim  it  well,  strain  it  through  muslin,  and 
put  by  in  pots.  This  gravy  is  almost  indis- 
pensable for  a variety  of  culinary  purposes, 
more  especially  for  made  dishes.  When  re- 
quired for  immediate  use  add  bread  raspings, 
and  serve  in  a butter-boat. 

BEEF  HAMS.— Select  a fat  leg  of  beef, 
and  rub  it  thoroughly  with  saltpetre  and 
salt;  then  make  a pickle  of  an  ounce  of  bay 
salt,  an  ounce  of  saltpetre,  a pound  of  coarse 
sugar,  and  a pound  of  common  salt.  Rub 
this  well  in  every  day  for  a month;  then 
roll  it  in  bran  or  sawdust,  and  hang  it  in 
wood-smoke  for  ten  days  or  a fortnight. 
Hang  it  in  a dry  place  near  the  chimney  for 
a week,  and  then  keep  it  covered  over  with 
bran. 

BEEF  HASH.— Cut  some  thin  slices  of 
underdone  beef  with  fat ; put  it  into  a srnall 
stew-pan  with  a little  water,  an  onion, 
pepper,  and  salt.  Add  gravy,  a spoonful  of 
vinegar,  and  ofketchup.  Simmer  it  till  hot 
through,  and  serve  with  fried  parsley. 

BEEF  HASHED,  A r.A  Francatse.— 
Put  a piece  of  butter  the  size  of  a walnut, 
and  a tablespoonful  of  flour,  into  a stew-pan, 
simmer  them  over  the  fire  for  a minute,  and 
stir  into  them  a finely-chopped  onion  and  a 
dessert-  spoonful  of  minced  parsley ; _ when 
thoroughly  browned,  add  a seasoning  of 
pepper,  salt,  and  nutmeg,  and  put  to  it  half 
a pint  of  water.  Place  in  the  beef,  cut  it 
into  small  but  thick  slices  ; let  it  stand  by 
the  fire  and  heat  gradually  ; and  when  near 
boiling  point,  thicken  the  sauce  with  the 
yolk  of  three  eggs,  mixed  with  a tapble- 
snoonful  of  lemon-juice.  Serve  with  sippets. 

BEEF,  .JOINTS  OF— Names,  Situa- 
tions, AM)  Qualities.— By  the  aid  of  the 


accompanying  engraving,  the  naincs  and 
ifituations  ol  the  various  joints  ol  beef,  Mill 


become  familarised  to  the  eye.  a is  the 
leg.  B the  buttock  or  round,  c the  aitch- 
bone. D the  rump,  e the  thick  Hank. 
F the  sirloin,  g the  thin  flank,  ii  the 
Ming  or  fore-ribs,  i the  middle  ribs.  .i  the 
chuck-ribs.  K the  brisket,  l the  chuck 
and  leg  of  mutton  piece  m the  shin,  n the 
clod,  o the  sticking-piece  or  neck.  The 
ribs,  the  sirloin,  and  the  rump,  are  the  pro- 
per joints  for  roasting.  The  round,  and  the 
aitchbone,  for  boiling ; the  shin,  the  brisket, 
and  the  leg  of  mutton  piece  may  be  boiled 
or  stewed.  The  neck  is  generally  used  for 
gravy,  and  the  thin  flank  for  collaring.  The 
best  steaks  are  cut  from  the  middle  of  the 
rumj),  the  next  best  from  the  chuck-rib. 

BIDEF,  LEG  OF,  Stewed. — Cut  a leg  of 
beef  into  pieces,  and  put  it  into  an  earthen 
pipkin,  add  two  onions,  one  carrot,  one 
turnip,  a head  of  celery,  four  or  five  cloves, 
pepper,  and  salt ; steM'^  the  whole  for  seven 
hours.  Cut  into  square  pieces  a second 
quantity  of  vegetables ; then  take  the  meat 
out,  strain  the  liquor  through  a seive ; lay 
the  meat  in  the  middle  of  a dish,  the  cut 
vegetables  round  it,  pour  over  the  gravy, 
and  servo. 

BEEF,  LIKE  GAME.-Cut  some  slices 
of  beef  into  square  pieces,  put  on  each  a 
strip  ot  bacon,  dredge  flour  over,  bind  each 
with  twine,  or  skeM-er  them  into  a rolled 
shape ; fry  them  in  butter : ivlien  broMm, 
add  shalots,  a slice  of  lemon-peel,  a spoon- 
ful of  capers,  two  bay-leaves,  salt,  spice,  a 
glassful  of  wine,  half  a glassful  ot  vinegar, 
and  a little  M'ater ; stcM"  till  done. 

BEEF,  MINCED.— Chop  lean  cold  roasted 
beef  as  fine  as  possible,  put  it  into  a rich 
gravy,  M'arm  up  M-ith  a small  piece  of  butter ; 
and  serve  with  soft-boiled  eggs  round  it. 

BEEF  OLIVES.— Cut  slices  half  an  inch 
thick,  and  four  inches  square  ; lay  on  them 
a force-meat  of  crumbs  of  bread,  shalot,  a 
little  suet,  pepper  and  salt.  Roll  them,  and 
fasten  with  a small  skewer:  put  them  into 
a stew-pan  M-ith  some  gravy  made  of  beef 
bones,  or  the  gravy  of  the  meat;  stew  till 
tender. 

15EEF  PASTY.— Bone  a small  rump  or  part 
ot  a sirloin  of  beef,  after  it  has  hung  several 
days.  Beat  it  M-ell  M-ith  a rolling-pin ; then 
rub  in  sugar,  and  pour  over  it  a glassful  of 
port  M ine  and  a glassful  of  vinegar ; let  it 
lie  five  days  and  nights ; M-ash  the  meat  and 
M'ijie  it  verv  dry,  and  season  it  M'ith  pepper 
and  salt.  Eay  it  in  a dish,  and  to  every  ten 
pounds  of  meat  add  one  pound  of  butter, 
spreading  it  uniformly  over  the  surface. 
Put  a light  crust  round  the  edges,  and  cover 
with  a thick  one ; bake  in  a sIom-  oven.  Set 
the  bones  in  a pan  in  the  oven,  M-itli  M-ater 
sullicient  to  cover  them,  a glassful  ol  port 
Mine,  a little  pepper  and  salt;  bake  to  a light 
brown,  and  serve  the  gravy  M itli  the  pasty. 

BEEF  PA'ITIES.— Cut  underdone  beef 
into  small  pieces,  season  M-itli  pepper,  salt, 
and  an  onion.  Make  a plain  paste,  and  roll 
it  out  thin;  fill  it  with  the  mince,  close  up, 
and  fry  to  a moderate  broM'n. 

BEEF,  POT'fED.— Salt  three  pounds  of 
lean  beef  for  tM-o  or  three  days  M-itli  common 

It  ; divide  it  into  pieces  ol'  a pound  each, 
and  mit  it  into  an  earthen  pan  juit  sufficient 
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to  contain  it.  Poiu"  in  bali  a pint  of  water. 
Cover  it  close  with  paste,  and  set  in  a very 
slow  oven  for  four  hours ; when  taken  from 
the  oveu,  pour  the  gravy  from  it  into  a 
basin,  shred  the  meat  fine,  moisten  it  with 
file  gravy  poured  from  the  meat,  and  pound 
it  thoroughly  in  a mortar  with  fresh  butter. 
TTlieu  it  has  become  a fine  paste,  season 
■with  pepper  and  allspice;  put  it  into  pots, 
press  it  down  as  closely  as  possible  ; when 
cold,  cover  it  with  clarified  butter,  a quarter 
of  an  inch  thick,  and  tie  dotvn. 

BEEF,  I’ROPi'.m  ies  of.— The  flesh  oi’  the 
ox  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  nourishing 
aliments  ; there  is  no  meat  that  furnishes  so 
much  nutritious  juice,  and  consequently 
none  so  well  calculated  to  recruit  the  body 
when  exhausted  and  I'atigued  from  violent 
e.xertiou.  Beef,  altho^h  not  so  easy  of 
digestion  as  mutton,  is  considered  ^o  be 
next  in  the  scale  of  flesh  meat,  in  point  of 
digestibility.  When  it  is  well  cooked,  and 
has  been  kept'  a sufficient  time  belbre 
dressing  to  become  tender,  it  rarely  dis- 
agrees with  those  who  take  it  in  moderate 
quantities. 

BEEF,  Qualities  of. — 0.x en  are  gene- 
rally cousiaered  to  make  better  beef  than 
cows,  or  even  heifers.  In  some  counties, 
however,  ox- beef  is  not  valued.  Much  de- 
nends  upon  the  breed,  the  o.x  in  some  cases 
being  harder  and  tougher  than  in  others ; 
much  also  depends  upon  the  labours  to 
■which  the  animal  is  generally  put.  Tlius,  in 
the  dairy  districts,  cow-beef  is  only  killed 
when  no  longer  of  an  age  to  be  serviceable 
in  the  dairy,  and  as  a consequence,  the  flesh 
is  tough,  stringy,  and  generally  devoid  of 
fat.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Hereford  cow 
Is  often  killed  because  she  feeds  so  fast  as 
to  be  a bad  milker.  The  same  remarks 
apply  to  bull-beef,  which  is  commonly  in  its 
prime  at  two  years  old,  at  which  age  the 
bull  is  often  killed  in  some  districts ; but  if 
a five  or  six  year  old  bull  is  slaughtered,  he 
IS  only  fit  for  soup.  Small  Scotch  cattle 
rank  the  highest  m the  Loudon  market, 
fhe  Hereford  and  Durham  oxen  are  also 
prized,  but  their  beef  is  large,  and  not  so 
well  suited  for  small  families  as  the  Scotch. 
A great  deal  of  foreign  beef  is  imported  into 
this  country,  but  it  is  not  so  good  as  the 
English,  the  mottled  fat  interlarded  wii'h 
the  lean,  which  is  so  highly  prized,  is  almost 
entirely  wanting ; the  bone  is  larger,  and 
the  flesh  generally  coarser. 

BEEF  H.V GOUT. — Take  the  bone  from  a 
’’.tnip  of  beef,  cut  the  flesh  into  slices, 
dredge  it  with  flour,  and  fry  it ; pour  over  it 
a quarter  of  a pint  of  boiling  water,  and  a 
pint  of  small  beer;  add  a carrot,  an  onion 
stuck  with  cloves,  peppe»,  salt,  lemon-peel, 
*^.*1.*^  dunch  of  sweet  herbs.  Let  it  stew  for 
^’1  hour,  then  add  some  rich  gravy.  When 
the  meat  is  tender  take  it  out,  strain  the 
sauce,  thicken  it  with  a little  flour,  add  a 
head  of  celery  ready  boiled,  and  a little 
Ketchup;  put  the  meat  in  this,  and  let 
“ ?,'hi',h'er  up,  and  serve. 

Boiled.— This  may 

e Uolled  whole,  or  may  be  divided  into  two 
in!,*'.  pieces,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
joint,  and  the  number  of  the  guests  or 


family.  "Wash  the  meat,  and  if  too  salt, 
soak  it  in  one  or  more  waters  till  it 
be  sufficiently  freshened.  Skewer  it  up 
tightly,  and  as  round  and  even  as  possible, 
wrapping  the  flap  or  tongue-piece  very 
ih-mly  round;  then  bind  it  with  strong 
broad  tape.  The  pot  should  be  roomy,  and 
the  water  just  sufficient  to  cover  the  meat. 
Heat  gradually  ; take  off  the  scum,  till  no 
more  rises,  throw  in  cold  water  to  refine  the 
liquor  further,  and  skim  again.  Cover  the 
pot  close,  and  boil  slowly,  at  an  equal  tem- 
perature, allowing  a quarter  of  an  hour  to 
each  pound,  if  the  meat  be  under  12  pounds ; 
and  from  seventeen  to  twenty  minutes  for 
each  pound  if  it  be  above  that  weight.  Turn 
the  meat  once  or  twice  in  the  pot  during 
the  process.  Put  in  carrots  and  turnips 
about  two  hours  after  the  meat.  Greens 
may  be  boiled  in  the  same  pot,  or  suet  pud- 
ding. When  themeat  is  dished,  ladle  up  some 
of  the  liquor  to  wash  it,  and  with  a clean 
cloth  moistened  in  the  pot  liquor,  take  off 
any  scum  or  film  that  may  be  hanging  about 
the  meat ; replace  the  skewer  that  holds  the 
flap  with  a silver  or  plated  one ; garnish 
with  large  sliced  carrots,  and  serve  greens 
in  a separate  dish. 

BEEF,  RUMP  OF,  Baked.— Bone  and 
lard  a rump  of  beet,  as  lor  alamode,  put  it 
into  a stew-pan  just  large  enough  to  contain 
it,  together  with  half  a pint  of  white  wine, 
some  green  onions,  mushrooms,  pepper 
salt,  and  cloves.  Close  the  edges  of  the  pan 
with  a strong  paste,  and  let  the  meat  stew 
in  an  oven  for  five  or  six  hours,  then  serve 
with  its  omi  sauce  strained. 

BEEF,  RUMP  OF,  Roasted.— Cut  from 
the  rump,  chump-end,  & handsome  roast  of 
from  seven  to  ten  or  tw\jlve  pounds.  Bone 
and  roll  it  up  neatly.  It  will  take  from 
three  to  five  hours  to  roast,  according  to  its 
weight  and  thickness. 

BEEF,  SALTED.— Sprinkle  the  beef  witii 
salt,  and  a few  hours  af  terwards  hang  it  to 
drain  This  cleanses  the  meat  Irom  the 
blood,  and  preserves  its  flavour,  then  nib 
salt  well  in,  and  put  it  into  a tub  with  a 
close  cover ; it  should  be  turned  every  day, 
and  if  wanted  soon  should  bo  rubbed  daily 
also. 

BEEF,  SALTED,  FOR  Immediate  Use. 
— The  piece  should  not  weigh  more  than 
five  or  six  pounds.  Salt  it  thoroughly  just 
before  it  is  put  into  fhe  pot.  Flour  a coarse 
cloth  and  fold  the  meat  iqi  in  it  closely,  tJut 
it  into  a pot  of  boiling  water,  and  boil  it  as 
long  as  other  salt  beef.  It  will  eat  as  though 
it  had  been  salted  for  four  or  five  days. 

BEEF,  SALTED  RED.— Choose  a piece 
of  beef  without  bone,  sprinkle  it  with 
salt,  and  let  it  drain  for  a day  ; then  rub  it 
thoroughly  with  a mixture  of  coniiuoii  salt 
and  bay-salt  In  equal  proportions,  and  n 
small  quantity  ol'  saltpetre,  rub  the  iiickle 
into  the  meat  every  day  for  a week;  after 
that,  only  turn  it.  In  sixteen  days,  drain  it 
from  the  pickle,  and  smoko  it  at  the  oven  s 
mouth  when  heated  with  wood ; a few 
days  will  smoke  it. 

BEEF,  SANDERS.-  Mince  cold  roimt 
beef  small,  with  onion,  pepper,  and  salt ; 
put  it  into  saucers,  so  that  they  be  three 
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parts  full,  and  fill  them  ur>  '.r'th  potatoes 
mashed  with  a little  oryaui;  lay  a piece  of 
butter  on  the  top,  and  brown  them  in  the 
oven  or  before  the  fire. 

BEEP,  SIRLOIN  OP,  Roasted— Wipe 
away  any  moisture  that  there  maybe  on  the 
surface  of  the  meat.  Free  the  fat  Irom 
kernels,  and  remove  the  marrow  that  runs 
along  the  backbone.  Spit  it  evenly,  that  it 
may  not  be  heavier  on  one  side  than  the 
other ; tie  a piece  of  paper  on  it  to  preserve 
the  fat,  put  a litle  clean  dripping  into  the 
frying-pan.  Set  the  joint  at  first  some  dis- 
tance from  the  fire,  and  draw  it  gradually 
nearer  as  it  becomes  warmed  through. 
Baste  the  meat  well  as  soon  as  it  is  put 
down,  and  every  quarter  of  an  hour  during 
the  whole  time  it  is  roasting,  except  the 
last  half  hour  ; then  take  oif  the  paper,  and 
brown  the  meat  with  a basting  of  butter, 
and  flour  and  salt  mixed  in  equal  quantities  ; 
let  it  roast  thus  until  quite  brown.  Dish  it 
up,  garnish  it  with  horseradish,  and  serve. 
The  time  required  for  roasting  is  a quarter 
of  an  hour  for  every  pound,  but  in  hot 
weather  twelve  minutes  will  be  sufficient. 

BEEF,  SIRLOIN  OP,  Stewed.— Tie  it 
up  tightly  with  tape;  place  it  in  a stew-pan, 
and  partly  cover  it  with  stock  gravv.  Add 
three  large  onions,  and  a bunch  of  savory 
herbs  ; stew  it  gently  for  four  hours.  When 
done,  dry  it  before  the  fire,  and  sen'e  with 
rich  gravy  and  stewed  onions. 

BEEF,  SMOKED.— Cut  the  beet  into 
large  pieces  and  cover  it  with  salt.  At  the 
expiration  of  two  or  three  days,  press  it  and 
hang  it  in  a chimney  where  only  wood  is 
burnt,  at  a sufficient  distance  for  the  fat 
not  to  be  melted  by  the  heat.  Let  it  remain 
until  it  is  dry,  when  it  may  be  eaten  either 
in  stew,  slices,  or  grated. 

BEEF,  SMOKED,  A EA  ITambourg. — 
Rub  the  beef  with  saltpetre  and  brown 
sugar,  let  it  lie  for  three  days,  strewing 
common  salt  over  it  from  time  to  time,  fhen 
press  it,  and  hang  it  in  the  chimney,  burning 
with  green  wood,  a little  juniper  wood.  This 
■will  give  it  a fine  aromatic  flavour. 

BEEF  SOUR.— Cut  a shin  or  leg  of  beef 
into  pieces,  with  si.x  onions,  two  carrots,  a 
head  of  celery,  two  turnips,  a bunch  of 
sweet  herbs,  pepper,  salt,  and  allspice.  Put 
the  whole  into  a stew-pan  together,  and  set 
it  over  a slow  fire  for  an  hour,  then  pour 
over  it  two  quarts  of  boiling  water;  let 
it  stew  till  the  meat  is  tender.  Then 
Vike  out  the  best  parts  of  the  meat,  and  let 
the  rest  stew  with  the  herbs  until  all  the 
juices  arc  extracted.  Put  in  the  best  pieces 
again,  simmer  altogether,  to  near  boiling- 
point,  skim  thoroughly,  and  serve. 

BEEF  SOUP,  French.— Put  into  eight 
pints  of  water,  six  pounds  of  beef,  cut  into 
two  or  three  pieces,  bone  included  ; one 
pound  of  inixofl  green  vegelables,  four  fea- 
spoonfiils  of  salt,  one  tcnspoouful  of  pepper, 
one  of  sugar,  and  three  cloves.  Boil  gently 
for  three  hours,  and  serve  with  a pound  and 
a hall' of  bread,  cut  into  slices. 

BEEF  STEAK,  or  RUMP  STEAK  A la 
Francaise.— Season  the  steaks  with  salt 
and  pepper,  and  spread  a little  butter  lightly 
over  them,  and  boll  them  over  a clear  brisk 


fire.  3Iix  a teaspoonful  of  parsley  minced 
as  fine  as  possible,  a slice  of  fresh  butter,  a 
little  cayenne,  and  a small  quantity  of  salt. 
When  the  steaks  are  done,  put  the  mixture 
into  the  dish  intended  for  them,  lay  them 
upon  it,  and  garnish  them  plentifully  with 
fried  potatoes. 

BEEF  STEAK,  Broiled.— Cut  the  steaks 
half  an  inch  thick,  beat  them  with  a rolling- 
pin  ; season  them  with  pepper  and  salt  and 
put  them  over  a clear  fire  ; turn  them  often, 
and  when  done,  rub  a little  butter  over 
them,  and  add  a little  warm  ketchup. 
Oyster  sauce  is  frequently  served  with  the 
dish.  Also  fried  onions. 

BEEF  STEAK,  Fried. — Fry  the  steaks 
in  butter  for  twelve  or  fifteen  minutes,  until 
they  are  of  a fine  brown.  Wlien  done,  place 
them  in  a hot  dish  before  the  fire;  add  to 
the  gravy  in  the  pan  a wineglassful  of  port 
wine,  pepper,  salt,  and  a minced  shalot. 
Give  it  a boil  up,  pour  it  . over  the  steaks, 
and  serve  very  hot. 

BEEF  STEAK,  Italian.  — Score  the 
steak  transversely  with  a sharp  knife,  with- 
out dividing  the  meat.  Lay  it  in  a stew- 
pan,  with  a small  piece  of  butter,  season 
with  pepper  and  salt,  and  strew  over  it  a 
shalot,  and  a green  onion  chopped  fine. 
Let  it  stew  in  its  own  gravy  for  three  quar- 
ters of  an  hour,  and  serve. 

BEEF  STEAK  PIE.— Select  steaks  that 
are  not  too  fat.  Mix  some  black  pepper  and 
salt  together,  season  each  steak  well  with  it, 
and  lay  them  in  a pie-dish,  put  a teacupful  of 
water  into  the  dish.  Cover  with  a crust, 
and  bake  it  in  a rather  slow  oven.  When  to 
be  eaten  hot,  the  crust  is  best  made  with 
suet ; but  if  cold,  butter  should  be  used. 

BEEF  STEAK  PUDDING.— Prepare  and 
season  the  meat  as  for  a pie,  and  put  into  a 
pudding  basin  previously  lined  with  a mo- 
derately thick  suet  crust.  Then  close  the 
crust  over  the  top,  and  tie  up  in  a cloth.  It 
will  require  slow  boihng  for  four  or  five 
hours,  keeping  the  vessel  filled  up  with  boil- 
ing water  as  it  wastes.  When  done,  open  a 
round  hole  in  the  upper  part,  and  put  in  a 
bit  of  butter  and  a little  boiling  water.  A 
small  bullock’s  kidney  is  a great  improve- 
ment to  the  beef  with  those  who  like  the 
flavour. 

BEEP  STEAK  PUDDING,  Baked.— 
Beat  the  steaks  well,  cut  them  into  mid- 
dling sized  pieces,  and  season  with  pep- 
per and  salt.  Make  a batter  of  milk,  eggs, 
and  flour,  lay  a little  of  it  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  dish  ; then  put  in  the  steaks, 
pour  the  remainder  of  the  batter  over  them, 
and  hake  to  a fine  brown. 

BEEF  STEAK,  Stewed. — Fry  the  steak 
with  a piece  of  butter  till  browned;  then 
dredge  with  flour,  and  put  in  a little  more 
water  than  will  cover  it.  'When  it  boils, 
season  it  with  salt,  take  oil  the  scum, 
and  add  one  onion,  two  carrots,  half  a tur- 
nip, and  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  chopped 
up;  stew  the  steak  gently  for  two  hours  and 
a half  or  three  hours.  A quarter  of  an  hour 
before  it  is  served,  stir  well  with  the  gravy, 
throe  teaspooniuls  of  rice  flour,  mixed  with 
a little  cayenne,  two  tablespoonluls  of  ket- 
chup, and  a little  spice. 
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BEEF  STEAK,  with  Cucumbehs. — 
Pare  and  slice  three  larM  cucumbers,  and 
two  large  onions.  Fry  them  in  water,  and 
when  broivned  add  half  a pint  of  gravy,  and 
simmer.  Beat  rump  steaks,  season  with 
pepper  and  salt,  and  fry  them.  Put  them 
into  a hot  dish,  and  pour  the  encumber  sauce 
over  them.— See  Onions,  Oysters,  &c. 

BEEF  STEAK,  with  Potatoes.— Cut 
the  steaks  into  thin  slices,  beat  and  season 
them  wth  pepper  and  salt,  dip  them  into  a 
little  melted  butter  and  broil  them.  AThen 
done,  put  them  into  a dish  before  the  lire, 
and  fry  potatoes  to  a line  brown  colour, 
serve  with  the  Ibllowing  mixture  laid  un- 
derneath : parsley  chopped  line,  a small 
piece  of  butter,  pepper  and  salt. 

BEEF  STOCK.— Cut  the  chuck  of  beef 
into  pieces,  and  set  over  the  Are,  in  a sauce- 
pan until  just  enough  water  to  cover  It. 
While  boiling,  skim  it  thoroughly;  add  a 
bunch  of  parsley  and  thyme,  carrot,  onion, 
turnip,  celery,  and  a little  salt ; boil  till  the 
meat  is  tender,  and  strain  it  through  a hair 
sieve. 

BEEF  TEA. — Put  one  pound  of  the 
chuck  of  beef  into  a pint  and  a half  of 
water ; let  it  simmer  gently  by  the  side  of 
the  fire  tor  an  hour,  add  a teaspoonful  of 
salt,  and  the  same  quantity  of  allspice  and 
pepper. 

BEEF,  TO  CARVE. — The  Hrloin.  Avery 
tender  part  of  this  joint  lies  underneath, 
and  is  ealled  the  fillet.  The  sirloin  should 
be  turned  over,  and  slices  cut  from  the 
fillet  in  the  direction  of  3—4.  The  meat  I 


above  the  bone  should  be  cut  in  the  direction 
fi— 6.  The  caia-er  should  ask  the  guests 
whether  they  prefer  the  upper  or  under  cut. 
Slices  of  the  thin  end,  G.  should  be  served 
with  the  other  parts  ; and  pieces  of  the  rich 
fat  1,  distributed  with  the  lean. 

Chuck  rihs,  boned  and  rolled. — If  the  outside 
cut  is  preferred  by  any  one,  cut  it  thin  olf 


to  the  under-done  part  at  once.  Cut  the 
slices  thin,  and  do  not  give  too  much  gravy, 
unless  asked  for.  Be  sure  to  put  the  guard 
upon  your  fork,  for  if  the  knife  slips  you 
will  be  almost  sure  to  cut  your  hand. 

Round. — To  carve  this  well,  a very  sharp- 
edged  and  thin-bladed  knife  is  required. 
A thick  slice  should  first  be  taken  entirely 
off  the  top  of  the  joint  and  laid  on  one  side, 
leaving  it  very  smooth  ; it  should  then  be 
cut  as  thin  and  as  evenly  as  possible,  and 
delicate  slices  of  fat  served  with  it. 

Aitchbone. — Cut  a slice  of  at  least  half  an 
inch  thick  from  a to  b ; then  cut  the  slices 
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rather  thin.  Fat  will  be  found  to  the  right 
of  A,  and  the  soft  fat  on  the  other  side  ot 
the  joint.  If  be  is  required  well  dressed, 
turn  the  joint  over  and  cut  from  c. 

Bri.-kel — I s cut  down  to  the  bone  crosswise, 
in  rather  thin  slices,  and  the  fat  and  lean 
served  equally. 

BEEP— To  Choose. — The  grain  of  ox 
beef,  when  good,  is  loose,  the  lean  red,  and 
the  I'at  inclining  to  yellow.  Cow  beef,  on 
the  contrary,  has  a closer  grain,  a whiter 
fat,  and  the  lean  of  a paler  red  than  ox  beef. 
Inferior  beef,  whether  obtained  irom  ill-fed 
animals  or  from  those  which  have  become 
too  old  for  food,  may  be  known  by  a hard, 
skinny  fat,  a dark  red  lean,  and  a line  of 
horny  te.xtiire  running  through  the  meat  of 
the  ribs.  AVhen  beef  pressed  by  the  finger 
rises  up  quickly  it  may  be  considered  good, 
but  when  the  dent  made  by  pressure  is  filled 
up  slowly,  or  remains,  the  meatis  of  inferior 
quality. 

BEE  HIVE. — See  Apiary. 

BEER— Adulteration  of.— This  article, 
of  such  extensive  consumptiou  in  England, 
is  adulterated  in  a variety  of  ways,  the  fol- 
lowing ingredients,  with  many  others,  being 
more  or  less  used.  Cocculus  indicus,  cop- 
peras, opium,  strychnine,  quassia,  liquorice, 
graiusof  paradise,  honey,hart8horn  shavings, 
sugar,  ginger,  salt,  orange-powder,  mixed 
drugs,  and  water.  Other  practices  are  also 
had  recourse  to,  such  as  mixing  strong  beer 
with  table  beer,  converting  mild  beer  into 
old  by  adding  sulphuric  acid  or  oil  of  vitriol ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  of  turning  old  beer 
into  mild  by  the  addition  oi  curiionato  ol 
soda,  potash,  or  oyster-shell  powder.  Many 
of  the  articles  enumerated  are  nearly  harm- 
less, wliile  others,  as  cocculus  indicus.  cop- 
peras, opium,  and  strychnine,  arc  highly 
deleterious.  Cocculus  indicus  is  one  ol  the 
most  injurious  substances  em|iloyed.  Its 
detection  in  beer,  and  especially  in  porter,  is 
attended  witli  very  great  ditllculty,  and  in 
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many  cases,  when  employed  in  small  quan- 
tities, it  cannot  be  discovered  by  any  known 
means. 

/S’a«,  is  generally  found  in  beer  in  consi- 
derable and  unwarrantable  quantities ; it 
may  be  delected,  and  its  proportion  estimated, 
by  means  of  a solution  of  nitrate  ot  silver 
which  in  that  case  produces  a precipitate, 
which  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in  nitric 
acid.  The  precipitate  may  then  be  washed, 
dried,  fused  in  a small  porcelain  crucible, 
and  weighed.  134  grains  of  chloride  of  silver 
equal  60  grains  of  common  salt.  Copperas 
■may  be  detected  by  filtering  the  beer  through 
animal  charcoal,  the  filtrate  being  tested  by 
hydro- sulphuret  of  ammonia,  will  then  pro- 
duce a black  precipitate ; by  ferricyauide  of 
potassium  a blue  precipitate.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  a solution  of  chloride  of  barium  be 
added  to  another  portion  of  the  filtrate,  a 
white  precipitate  of  baryta  will  be  produced, 
which  may  be  filtered,  washed,  dried,  ignited, 
and  weighed.  117  grains  of  sulphate  of  baryta 
represent  139  grains  of  crystallised  proto- 
sulphate of  iron.  The  presence  of  opium  is 
detected  as  follows:— The  suspected  beer  is 
first  to  be  decolourised  as  much  as  possible 
by  animal  charcoal ; a portion  of  the  filtrate 
is  then  poured  into  a conical  glass,  and  a 
few  drops  of  acetate  of  lead  are  poured  in. 
In  the  course  of  about  twelve  hours,  or 
sooner,  a precipitate  will  be  produced,  which 
is  separated  from  the  supernatant  liquor  by 
careiul  decantation,  and  thirty  or  forty  drop.s 
of  sulphuric  acid,  and  a like  quantity  of 
proto-sulphate  of  iron  are  then  pouren  on 
the  meconate  of  lead  at  the  bottom  of  the 
test-glass.  By  this  process  the  meconate 
of  lead  is  decomposed  and  converted  into 
sulphate  of  lead,  whilst  the  liberated  meconic 
acid,  reacting  on  the  proto-sulphate  of  iron, 
produces  a beautiful  red  colour. 

The  three  most  common  and  principal 
adulterations  of  beer,  however,  are  water— 
by  which  its  strength  is  reduced  and  its  bulk 
increased— and  sugar  and  salt,  whereby  its 
colour  and  llavour  are  in  a great  measure 
restored.  It  has  been  proved  by  reliable 
tests,  that  beer  is  adulterated  by  almost 
every  London  publican,  and  the  truth  is 
all  the  more  oDvious  from  the  acknow- 
ledged fact  that  the  price  which  the  pub- 
lican pays  tlie  brewer  for  his  beer  would 
>iot  leave  a sufiicient  profit  unle.ss  adul- 
teration were  liad  recourse  to.  From  these 
particulars  it  may  be  easily  understood  why 
beer  so  frequently  disagrees  with  persons, 
causing  acidity  of  the  stomach,  heart- 
burn, ix.,  and  this  is  especially  the  case 
with  persons  whose  organs  are  already 
wcakemsl  by  illness.  Doctors  frciptcntly 
recommend  porter  or  stout  to  patients  re- 
covering from  illness,  and  to  the  naturally 
rlelicate.  In  such  cases  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  procure  the  porter  or  stout  ns 
genuine  as  possible.  Tlierc  is  but  one  way 
to  do  Ibis,  and  that  is.  to  obtain  the  supply 
direct  from  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
breweries  ; for  Dr.  11  assail  says,  when  treat- 
ing of  tills  subject,  “ It  is  interesting  and 
important  to  notice,  tiiat  no  case  of  adulteration 
has  nrr  been  proved  against  any  of  our  great 
London  brewers," 


BEEU,  Botti^ing  and  Fining. — Cask.s 
should  be  sound,  clean,  and  sweet.  Beer 
and  porter  should  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the 
bottles  a day  or  two  before  corked.  If  for 
speedy  use,  wiring  is  not  necessary.  Laying 
the  bottles  on  their  sides  will  assist  the 
refining  of  the  beer.  Tliose  that  are  to  be 
kept  sliould  be  wired,  and  set  upriglit  in 
sawdust.  Wlien  not  fine  enough,  draw  otT  a 
jugful,  and  dissolve  isinglass  m it,  in  the 
proportion  of  halt  an  ounce  to  ten  gallons, 
and  pour  back  through  the  bung-hole.  Let 
it  stand  a few  weeks  longer.  Tap  the  cask 
above  the  lees.  When  the  isinglass  is  put 
into  the  cask,  stir  it  around  with  a stick, 
taking  great  care  not  to  disturb  the  lees  at 
the  bottom.  Bung  the  cask  up,  and  in  a lew- 
days  the  beer  will  be  fine. 

BEER  CELLAR.— The  cellar  should  be 
situated  to  the  north,  as  the  temperature 
is  much  less  variable  in  that  than  in 
any  other  position.  It  should  be  deep, 
and  the  temperature  kept  as  equable  as 
possible.  It  should  be  slightly  damp,  but 
never  in  excess,  and  where  there  is 
this  tendency,  openings  should  be  made  in 
the  doors  and  walls  to  admit  the  air.  Tlie 
light  should  be  moderate ; total  darkness  is 
very  injurious,  as  it  contributes  to  decay. 
The  cellar  should  be  as  much  as  possible  in 
such  a position  as  not  to  be  affected  by  the 
circulation  of  carriage  traffic,  or  any  other 
shocks,  as  they  are  likely  to  turn  the  liquor. 
All  green  wood,  vinegar,  and  other  articles 
liable  to  ferment,  should  be  excluded  from 
it.  Particular  care  should  be  taken  not  to 
construct  cellars  on  marshy  ground,  or  any 
other  spot  w'here  mephitic  vapours  arc 

Bl^ER  FROM  Pea-Shells.— The  shells  of 
green  peas  contain  a considerable  portion  of 
saccharine  matter ; and  a strong  decoction 
may  be  made  from  them,  very  nearly  resem- 
bling in  odour  and  taste  the  infusion  of  malt 
known  as  wort.  This  decoction  is  capable 
of  yielding  an  excellent  beverage  as  follows  : 
—Fill  a boiler  with  the  green  shells  of  peas, 
pour  on  water  till  it  rises  half  an  inch  above 
the  shells,  and  simmer  lor  three  hours. 
Strain  off  the  liquor,  and  add  a strong 
decoction  of  wood- sage,  or  hop,  so  as  to 
render  it  pleasantly  bitter;  then  ferment 
in  the  usual  manner. 

BEER  FROM  Sugar.— Put  six  pounds  of 
coarse  brown  sugar,  and  four  ounces  of 
hops,  into  fourteen  gallons  of  water ; let  the 
whole  boil  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  and 
w'ork  it  as  usual.  It  should  be  kept  for  ten 
days  or  a fortnight  before  it  is  broached. 

BEER  FROM  Theaclf..— Put  two  pounds 
of  treacle  to  four  gallons  of  boiling  water, 
add  half  a dozen  bay- leaves  and  half  an 
ounce  of  ground  ginger.  Boil  Ihcwholefor 
half  an  liour,  ami  ferment  with  yeast. 

BEER,  Properties  of.— This  name  is 
applied  generally  to  any  preiuiration  Irom 
malt  anohops.  The  j^iroperties  of  beer  as  an 
ordinary  beverage,  if  it  be  not  too  strong  so 
as  to  disturb  the  brain  or  create  over-excite- 
ment of  the  nerves  of  the  stomach,  arc  quite 
equal,  if  not  superior  to  those  of  wine;  and 
when  the  proportion  of  hop  is  sufficient  to 
give  a good  bitter,  beer  is  at  once  a tonic 
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and  a stimulant.  The  objections,  which 
apply  in  common  to  all  lermented  liquors, 
have  their  weight  as  regards  this  beverage ; 
but  they  apply  more  to  the  abuse  than  the 
use  of  the  liquid.  Beer,  to  be  whole- 
some, must  be  well  fermented,  particu- 
larly if  it  be  bottled ; otherwise,  the 
quantity  of  fixed  air  which  in  a subdued 
state  would  produce  wholesome  excitement, 
will,  in  excess,  produce  great  injury.  New 
beer  also  is  unwholesome,  from  the  saccha- 
rine matter  which  it  contains  in  a compara- 
tively raw  state.  The  component  parts  of 
beer  are  water,  saccharine  matter,  gluten, 
dissolved  starch,  carbonic  acid,  alcohol,  and 
a volatile  oil  arising  from  the  hop.  Amongst 
these  elements,  those  which  check  the  fer- 
mentation are  the  alcohol,  the  carbonic  acid, 
and  the  oil ; and  to  these  agents  is  princi- 
pally owing  the  preservation  of  the  beer. 
The  saccharine  matter  chiefly  promotes 
fermentation.  The  gluten  and  dissolved 
starch  have  a tendency  to  vitiate  the  beer, 
and  the  water  favours  the  decomposition. 
Beer  may  undergo  various  changes.  By  its 
contact  with  the  air  it  loses  its  carbonic 
acid : heat  deprives  it  of  its  alcohol  by 
evaporation,  and  consequently  reduces  its 
strength;  the  beer  becomes  insipid  and 
vitiated,  and  has  a tendency  to  corrupt  and 
become  sour;  when  beer  thus  weakened  and 
inodorous,  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
air  and  heat,  the  acetous  fermentation  is 
hastened  by  the  gluten  and  starch. — See  Ale 
BRE-mNG,  Porter,  Stout,  &c. 

BEER,  TO  Preserve.— When  it  is  in- 
tended to  keep  beer  a long  time,  it  should  be 
very  carefully  racked  oil';  for  nothing  ad- 
vances the  decomposition  so  soon,  after  a 
certain  time  has  elapsed,  as  the  lees.  The 
clarification  of  beer  is  very  important  for  its 
preservation.  This  is  done  in  various  ways  ; 
such  as  with  hartshorn-shavings,  white  of 
egg,  or  isinglass.  Many  things  are  used 
either  when  beer  is  first  put  in  casks,  to 
prevent  its  turning  sour,  or  when  it  has 
already  began  to  turn  ; few  things  however 
can  be  introduced  for  this  purpose  without 
rendering  the  beer  vapid.  One  oi  the  best 
means  for  preventing  the  turning  of  beer, 
intended  for  a voyage,  or  which  may  be  liable 
from  other  circumstances  to  agitation  or 
change  of  temperature,  is  to  put  stale  eggs 
into  the  cask,  in  the  proportion  of  one  egg  to 
four  gallons  of  beer.  The  shell  dissolves 
first,  then  the  pellicle  and  the  white,  leaving 
the  yolk  intact.  The  albumen  ol' the  egg  is 
said  to  act  as  an  alkali,  but  without  creating 
any  elTervesceiice  which  has  a tendency  to 
render  beer  vapid.  For  weak  beer,  oatmeal, 
burnt  sugar,  or  a portion  of  veiy  strong 
beer,  may  be  added  in  the  summer;  and  in 
brewing  beer  of  all  kinds,  it  will  be  found 
beneficial  to  suspend  in  the  cask,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  fermentation,  a linen  bag  con- 
taining raisins  in  the  proportion  of  a pound 
to  one  hundred  and  seventy-four  gallons  of 
Leave  it  thus  for  twenty-four  hours, 
and  then  having  withdrawn  it,  allow  the 

,^r, to  ferment  in  the  regular  course. 

BEER,  TO  Restore  when  M iisty,  Sour, 
“b.  — VV'hen  musty,  rack  the  beer 
iirough  some  hops  that  havs:  been  boiled  in 
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strong  wort,  and  afterwards  work  it  with 
double  the  quantity  of  new  malt  liquor.  But 
if  the  fault  arise  fro^m  the  cask,  draw  off  the 
beer  into  a sweet  cask,  and  having  boiled 
half  a pound  of  brown  sugar  in  a quart  of 
water,  add  a spoonful  or  two  of  yeast  before 
it  is  quite  cold,  and  when  this  mixture  fer- 
ments, pour  it  into  the  cask.  When  sour, 
take  four  or  five  gallons  out  of  a hogshead, 
boil  with  it  four  or  five  pounds  of  honey,, 
skim  it  tvell  wdien  cold,  and  put  it  into  the 
cask  again,  then  stop  it  up  close,  and  by 
occasioning  a slight  renewal  of  fermentation, 
the  liquor  will  be  made  to  drink  sweet  and 
pleasant.  When  flat,  rack  the  beer  into  two 
empty  casks,  and  fill  them  up  w'ith  new  beer ; 
or  take  a fine  net  and  put  in  the  proportion 
of  one  pound  of  hops  to  a butt  of  beer,  with 
a stone  or  something  heavy  in  it  to  sink  it  to 
the  bottom.  Tap  in  six  months,  but  if 
wanted  sooner,  use  hops  that  have  been 
slightly  boiled  in  wort. 

BEES,  Selection  and  Management 
OF. — The  person  who  intends  keeping  bees 
should  purchase  a proper  number  of  hives 
either  at  the  early  or  latter  part  of  the  year. 
The  hives  should  be  full  of  combs  and  well 
stored  with  bees.  The  purchaser  should  ex- 
amine the  combs,  in  order  to  know  the  age 
of  the  hives.  The  combs  of  the  current  sea- 
son are  white,  those  of  the  former  year  are 
of  a darkish  yellow ; the  latter  should  be 
rejected,  because  old  hives  are  most  liable  to 
vermin  and  other  accidents.  The  summer 
is  an  improper  time  i'or  buying  bees,  because 
the  heat  of  the  weather  softens  the  wax, 
and  thereby  renders  the  combs  liable  to 
break,  if  they  are  not  very  well  secured.  The 
honey,  too,  being  then  thinner  than  at  other 
times,  is  more  apt  to  run  out  of  the  ceOs ; 
which  is  attended  with  the  double  disad- 
vantage of  the  loss  of  the  honey  and  the 
daubing  of  the  bees,  whereby  many  of  them 
may  be  destroyed. 

The  management  of  bees,  according  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  season,  may  be  gleaned  from 
the  following  Monthly  Manual.  October. — 

Examine  and  weigh  the  hives;  and  aiter 
cleaning  the  stools,  fasten  them  down  for 
the  winter.  See  that  the  coverings  are  clean 
and  weather-tight ; and  finally  remove  what 
combs  can  be  spared.  Ifovember. — Inspect, 
the  hives  and  clean  the  stools,  contract  the- 
entrance,  and  see  that  the  coverings  are 
clean,  and  the  hives  so  secured  as  not  to  be 
blown  ofi’  by  the  wind.  December. — In  very 
cold  and  snowy  weather  close  the  mouths  of 
the  hives  as  much  as  possible,  and  clear 
away  any  snow  that  falls  upon  the  table. 
January. — Towards  the  latter  end  give  the 
bees  more  air.  February.  — Enlarge  the 
entrance  of  the  hive,  and  in  mild  weather 
inspect  the  hive  and  clean  the  stools.  'niiS: 
isagood  month  for  purchasing  hives.  Marclu. 
— Remove  all  incumbrances  from  the  mo.ulh 
of  the  hive,  and  make  every  part  thoroughly 
clean.  Supply  the  bees  with  fresh  wuiter.. 
Make  an  addition  to  such  hives  as  are  strong 
and  heavy,  and  extract  such  combs  ii.s  are 
old  and  discoloured.  F'eed  weak  hives. 
Ayril.  — Destroy  moths  and  butlcrllies. 
Watch  for  the  signs  ol  swarming ; and  tOr 
wards  the  latter -end  make  artificial  swurnw. 
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where  desirable.  Destroy  wasps,  especially 
the  queens.  J/ay.— Frequently  inspect  the 
hives,  and  clean  away  everything  ollensive 
Make  preparations  lor  hiving  swarms,  and 
keep  a good  look-out  in  fine  weather.  June. 
—Feed  new  swarms  in  rainy  weather,  and 
enlarge  such  hives  as  are  numerous  and 
active.  July. — Kemove  part  ot  the  pioduce 
of  the  bees.  Destroy  wasps’  nests  and  in- 
spect the  hives  for  vermin.  Augmt.-ii^^- 
amine  and  weigh  the  hives,  and  take  combs 
from  such  as  exceed  30lbs.  September. 
Transport  hives  to  more  abundant  pastures. 
Assist  in  killing  drones.  Furnish  new 
coverings  when  necessary.  Inspect  the 
hives,  clean  the  stools,  and  destroy  vermin. 
— See  Apiart.  „ , , 

BEE  STING.— The  sting  of  a bee,  unless 
on  the  throat  or  in  the  mouth,  though  very 
painful— especially  where  the  skin  is  deli- 
cate— is  never  dangerous ; unless  indeed 
several  should  settle  on  one  part  at  the 
same  time.  The  pain  inflicted  from  a sting, 
is  the  result  of  a subtle  poison  injected 
into  the  wound,  and  no  time  need  be  lost  in 
removing  the  sting  when  left  behind,  as 
that  can  be  taken  out  when  the  inflanma- 
tion  and  pain  subsides.  Wet  the  part  stung 
immediately  with  extract  of  lead  (the  hquor 
plumbi  of  the  shops)  and  keep  a rag  soaked 
in  the  extract  for  a few  minutes  on  the 
puncture,  when  all  pain  will  have  been  re- 
moved. Hartshorn  is  sometimes  used  lor 
the  same  purpose,  spirits  of  wine,  or  a solu- 
tion of  sal  ammoniac ; but  no  application  will 
be  found  so  certain  or  eflicaoious  as  the 
extract  of  lead. 

Should  faintness  follow  the  sting,  a little 
spirits  of  lavender  and  salvolatile  may  be 
erven  in  water,  but  in  all  ordinary  cases  if 

the  pain  is  speedily  subdued,  nothing  beyond 

the  application  to  the  part  will  be  needed.— 
See  Bites  of  Insf.cts. 

BEES’  WAX.— This  useful  substance  is 
obtained  from  the  honey-comb  after  the 
honey  has  been  removed.  Iho  best  sort  is 
of  a briglit  yellow  colour,  having  the  flavour 
of  honey  when  new ; with  age  it  loses  its 
colour,  and  in  a great  measure  its  smell 
Its  constituents  are  carbon,  hydrogen,  and 
oxygen.  Its  chief  use  is  as  a principal  in- 
gredient in  cerates  and  ointments. 

Bl'K'rEE.- The  generic  name  given  to  a 
class^  ot  insects,  of  which  tliere  are  a great 
many  species,  all  of  them  having  elytra  or 
Xaths  over  their  wings,  evidently  designed 
to  defend  them  from  hard  bodies  n Inch 
they  may  meet  with  in  making  their  houses 
or  nests.  These  insects  are  extremely  de- 
structive to  many  sorts  of  crops,  and  to 

vegetation  generally.  — See 

Tuunif-Fpy,  Wef.vip,  \N  iiu.-IV  ok.m.  &-c. 

BEETLE,  HOUSE. -There  are  several 
methods  of  exterminating  these  domestic 
pest"  1.  I’lnce  a few  lumps  of  uuslacked 
Time  where  they  frequent.  2.  bet  a dish  or 
top  oonfainiiig  a little  beer  or  syrup  at  the 
bottom,  and  place  a lew  sticks  slanting 
against  it  sides,  so  as  to  form  a sort  ol  gang- 
way for  the  beetles  to  dim  up  by  when  they 
will  go  headlong  Into  the  bait  set  for  fhein. 
^ Mix  equal  weights  of  red- lead  sugar,  and 
flour,  ami  place  it  nightly  near  their  haunts. 


This  mixture,  made  into  sheets,  forms  the 
beetle  wafers  sold  at  the  shops. 

BEE  T ROOT,  Baked.— Wash  and  wipe 
it  dry,  but  neither  cut  nor  break  any  part  of 
it ; then  lay  it  into  a coarse  earthern  dish, 
and  bake  it  in  a gentle  oven  for  four  or  five 
hours,  until  it  is  tender  quite  through. 
Pare  it  quickly  if  it  be  served  hot,  but  leave 
it  to  cool  &st,  when  it  is  to  be  sent  to  table 

°°BEET  ROOT,  Boided.— Wash  the  roots 
very  clean,  but  neither  scrape  nor  peel  them 
or  their  colour  will  be  impaired.  Throw  them 
into  boiling  water,  and  according  to  the  size 
which  vanes  considerably,  boil  ffl®m 
one  hour  and  a half  to  two  and  a half,  or 
lon^6T  if  reouisite.  Pure  and  serve  tnem 
whole,  or  cut  into  thick  slices  and  taste- 
fully dished  send  melted  butter  to  table  with 

ROOT,  Culture  of.— Of  this  root 
there  are  two  kinds,  the  red  and  whit^ 
Red  beet  root  requires  a light  but  rich  soil,  w 
considerable  depth,  that  has  not  recently 
been  manured.  The  ground  should  be 
trenched  or  deeply  dug,  and  broken  small 
with  a spade.  The  seed  is  sown  in  April, 
in  drills  an  inch  deep  and  fiiteen  inches 
asunder.  In  lifting  it,  great  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  injure  or  break  the  roots,  and 
the  leaves  should  not  be  cut  off  within  an 
inch  of  the  top  of  the  root.  The  tchiie  beet  is 
chiefly  cultivated  in  England  for  its  leaves, 
which  are  used  as  spinach.  The  seeds  are 
sown  in  the  beginning  of  March,  in  an  open 
spot  of  ground.  When  the  pl^ants  hai  e put 
out  four  leaves,  they  are  hoed  and  thinned 
out  to  at  least  four  inches  asunder.  A 
m >nth  afterwards  a second  hoeing  is  given, 
leaving  the  plants  about  eight  inches  apart. 
The  outer  leaves  are  first  picked  off  in 
August  or  September,  and  a succession  is 

aflbrded  for  the  whole  season. 

BEET  ROOT,  Pickled.— Wash  >t  per- 
fectly clean,  but  do  not  cut  away  any  of  the 
fibres ; boil  in  a large  quantity  of  boiling 
water  with  a little  salt,  for  half  an  hour ; it 
the  skin  will  come  off  easily  it  is  done 
enough.  Lay  it  upon  a cloth,  and  mth  a 
coarse  one  rub  off  the  skin.  ()ut  it  into  slices, 
put  it  into  a jar,  and  pour  over  it  a hot 
pickle  of  white  vinegar,  a little  ginger, 
pepper,  and  horseradish  sliced.  Co\  er 
close. 

BEET  ROOT,  Preserved.— IVlien  taken 
from  the  ground,  do  not  remove  the  mould 
about  the  root.  Keep  it  in  layers  of  dry 
sand  for  winter  use. 

BEET  ROOT,  Properties  and  Uses  of. 
—The  red  beet  root  is  more  nutritiv& 
than  any  other  esculent  except  the  po- 
taloe;  but  it  extricates  so  much  gas  m, 
the  bowels  as  to  prevent  it  being  much 
used  as  an  article  of  diet.  Beet  roof 
contains  a large  proportion  of  sugar,  amt 
for  this  purpose  large  quantities  of  il 
are  used  on  the  continent.  I'or  edible  pur- 
poses beet  root  is  chiefly  used  for  salads, 
liavine  an  agreeable  and  cooling  taste.  It 
may  however  be  cooked  in  a varicfy  pf  lyays 

he  samo  as  anv  other  esculent.  The  juice 
of  red  beet  root  is  frequently  used  for  colour- 
ing soups  and  sauces. 
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BEET  ROOT  SOUP. —Boil  till  tender 
two  roots  of  beet,  and  rub  ofi'  the  skin  \vith 
a coarse  towel,  mince  them  finely  with  two 
or  three  onions ; add  this  to  five  pints  of 
rich  gravy  soup,  then  stir  in  three  or  four 
tablespoonfuls  of  vinegar  and  one  of  brown 
sugar;  let  it  boil,  and  throw  in  some  frican- 
dellas  about  the  fourth  of  the  size  of  a cork, 
then  serve 

BEET  ROOT,  Stewid. — Boil  them  ten- 
der with  the  skin  on  ; slice  them  into  a stew- 
pan  with  some  small  onions,  and  add  a 
spoonful  of  vinegar ; simmer  till  the  gravy 
is  tinged  with  the  colour.  Take  off  the  skin 
just  before  it  is  served. 

BEGGARS.— Under  this  head  are  included 
several  classes  of  vagrants  who  subsist  by 
levying  contributions  on  the  public.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  one  out  of  every  hun- 
dred of  the  population  of  England  live  by 
begging,  and  although  among  these  there 
may  occasionally  be  meritorious  cases,  the 
majority  are  idle,  worthies:?,  and  dissolute 
characters,  who  would  rather  live  by  solicit- 
ing alms  under  a variety  of  pretexts  than  by 
honest  labour.  The  total  amount  given  to 
beggars  has  been  estimated  at  £1,375,000  an- 
nually, each  begging'  family  receiving  on  an 
average  £55.  Begging  is  resorted  to  as  a 
profession,  and  in  the  practice  of  it  an  in- 
finity of  disreputable  schemes  are  employed, 
in  order  to  extract  money  from  the  tender- 
hearted. Some  go  about  with  their  arms  or 
legs  tied  up,  said  to  be  injured  by  lightning 
or.by  some  other  deplorable  accident.  Others 
affect  fits,  and  in  order  to  favour  the  decep- 
tion have  small  pieces  of  soap  in  their 
mouths,  the  lather  from  which  is  intended 
to  resemble  frotliing  at  the  mouth.  Another 
mode  of  deception  is  the  applying  blistering 
ointment  to  the  arms,  causing  them  to  have 
^e  appearance  of  having  been  badly  scalded. 
Others  pretend  to  have  bad  wounds,  and  beg 
for  linen  rags  and  small  bottles  to  contain 
medicine  necessary  for  their  cure.  In  this 
way  a beggar  will  collect  as  many  as  twenty 
pounds  oi  rags  in  a day  and  six  dozen  bottles, 
both  of  which  sell  well.  Then  there  are 
blind  beggars,  deaf  and  dumb  beggars,  and 
a variety  of  others,  who  simulate  every  iu- 
Hiction  that  it  is  possible  to  conceive. 
Ohlldren  are  also  extensively  made  use  of  in 
tins  disreputable  mode  of  obtaining  alms, 
babies  are  let  out  to  beggars  at  sixpence  or 
a shilling  per  day,  and  the  usual  custom  is 
tor  a woman  to  sit  on  the  step  of  a certain 
door  with  one,  two,  or  even  tlirce  infants 
m her  lap.  Children  who  are  older  are  sent 
out  m different  directions  to  beg,  each  re- 
ceiving  particular  in  struct  ions  as  to  what  he 
snail  say  and  how  he  shall  say  it ; nor  dare 
ino  child  return  until  he  has  succeeded  in  ob- 
winlng  a specified  amount.  But  the  beg- 
^ng-ietter  department  is  the  moat  sncceas- 
mi  of  any.  This  is  done  throHgh  the  medium 
OI  pretfesaed  begging- letter  writers,  who 
nave  regular  oIBces  established  for  the 
ransnrctlon  of  business,  and  whose  charges 
re  regulated  by  a certain  scale.  At  these 
places  an  interlcaveil  copy  of  the  Cimrl 
uw<  is  also  kept,  with  annotations  indi- 
voli  ^ ’■cady  victims,  and  useful  hints  of 
artous  sorts,  for  consulting  wliich  a fee  Is 


cheerfully  paid.  The  sums  earnt  by  means 
of  begging-letters  is  enormous,  somegaining 
as  much  as  two  orthree pounds  per  day,  and 
lew  less  than  five  or  ten  shillings.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  letters,  the  beggars  are  also  sup- 
plied with  documents,  pretended  to  besigned 
by  magistrates,  clergymen,  or  other  gentle- 
men of  position;  they  are  also  provided 
with  subscription  books,  in  which  well- 
known  names  are  entered,  with  liberal 
amounts  opposite  to  them.  The  characters 
assumed  include  burnt-out  tradesmen,  ship- 
wrecked sailors,  distressed  foreigners,  ser- 
vants out  of  place,  maimed  colliers,  unem- 
ployed weavers,  reduced  gentlemen,  &c. 
Nor  is  systematic  begging  confined  to  Lon- 
don aione ; at  certain  periods  of  the  year  the 
beggars  regularly  visit  provincial  torvns  and 
watering  places.  Generally  speaking,  they 
start  with  good  clothes,  and  travel  iii  them 
from  town  to  town  if  there  are  not  many 
houses  in  the  way.  Before  they  enter  the 
town  they  take  them  off,  as  well  as  their 
shoes  and  stoclcings,  put  on  their  Guernsey 
jackets  or  ragged  shirts,  send  the  bundle 
forward  to  the  lodging-house  they  intend  to 
pass  the  night  at,  and  commence  begging  at 
the  first  house  they  come  to.  Lodging- 
houses  for  the  express  accommodation  of 
beggars  are  established  in  London  and  in 
almost  every  country  town  ; the  keepers  oi 
these  houses  are  always  ready  to  purchase 
every  description  of  property  begged  or 
stolen,  and  also  furnish  the  beggars  with 
matches,  songs,  laces,  and  many  other  petty 
articles,  which  are  hawked  about  as  an  e.x- 
cuse  for  vagrancy,  thereby  avoiding  direct 
begging;  this  also  gives  them  opportunities 
of  going  down  areas,  and  creeping  in  at  back 
doors,  by  which  they  liave  every  chance  of 
pilfering  any  article  that  may  be  inadver- 
tently exposed,  and,  -what  is  of  greater 
cons^uence,  observing  the  fastenings,  and 
noting  other  circumstances  that  may  lead  to 
robbery,  for  the  professional  beggar  is  also 
a thief.  At  the  provincial  lodging-houses 
books  are  kept,  in  which  the  various  roads 
are  indicated,  and  the  houses  marked  as  bad 
or  good,  according  as  the  occupants  areliberal 
or  not  to  beggars.  Saturday  night  is  re- 
garded as  the  most  profitable  of  any  time 
during  the  week.  On  these  occasions  may 
frequently  be  seen  a man  with  a child  in  his 
arms,  and  with  a woman  wlio  passes  for  his 
wil  e,  leading  two  or  three  other  children  near 
him,  accosting  the  solitary  passenger  in  a 
lamentable  voice,  to  the  effect  that  they  have 
“ Neither  .money  nor  food  for  to-morrow.” 
Bogging  is  more  successful  at  such  a time 
on  account  oi  many  of  the  middle  and  lower 
classes,  especially  females,  going  to  market. 
When  the  beggars  have  done  their  labours 
for  the  day  they  resort  to  low  liouses  of  en- 
tertainment, where  they  spend  the  proceeds 
of  the  day  in  eating  and  drinking,  and  pass 
half  the  night  in  riot  and  debauchery,  occa- 
sionally aimising  each  other  with  an  ac- 
count of  the  day’s  adventures,  and  jeering 
and  mocking  at  those  who  have  nssisled 
them.  Nine  beggars  out  of  every  ton  answer 
to  the  description  here  given  ; iiersons, 
therefore,  who  give  indiscriininutely  to  every 
beggar  wlio  Importunes  them  do  three  un- 
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wise  things 1.  Bringing  down  future  an- 
noyance upon  themselves  and  families.  2. 
Ofl'ending  against  society  at  large  by  foster 


ins  beggars  as  a public  nuisance.  3.  En- 
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couraging  idleness  and  crime  by  assisting  to 
render  the  beggar’s  earnings  considerably 
larger  tlian  that  which  is  gained  by  many 
labouring  families  by  honest  industry. 

Some  sort  of  check  upon  this  va^^rant  fra- 
ternity  is  afforded  by  tlie  Mendicity  Society, 
which  has  a regular  staff  of  officers  attached 
to  it,  who  make  it  their  business  to  inquire 
into  the  circumstances  and  character  of 
beggars  generally,  and  who  are  tlius  enabled 
to  detect  imposition,  and  spare  many  in- 
tended victims.  If  any  person  therefore 
feels  disposed  to  respond  to  the  appeal  of 
those  who  are  utter  strangers  to  him,  he 
should  take  down  the  name  and  address  of 
fhe  person  asking  for  charity,  and  forward 
it  to  the  Mendicity  Society  with  a request  for 
the  necessary  information.  Enquiries  will 
at  once  be  instituted,  and  an  immediate 
report  forwarded,  by  which  the  charity  asked 
may  be  dispensed  or  withheld  accordingly. 
J5cf^‘^tirs  «ire  liable  to  be  imprisoued  and  kept 
to  liard  labour  for  three  months,  as  rogues 
and  vagabonds,  but  owing  to  the  laxity  of 
the  police  the  act  is  almost  inoperative. 

BELLADONNA,  or  Deadly  Nijht- 
siiADE,  is  a small  flowering  plant  indigenous 
in  this  country  and  Europe  generally.  The 
.slirub,  though,  growing  wild  in  lanes  and 
clialky  banks,  is  sometimes  cultivated  in  our 
gardens,  though  from  the  extremely  tempt- 
ing  appearance  of  the  ripe  fruit  or  berries, 
the  practice  is  a very  reprehensible  one, 
especially  where  children  or  persons  unac- 
- rloorllv  iint.iirf*  ni  111, 


plant,  have  access.  There  are  several 
vaiieties  of  the  nightshade,  as  the  common, 
the  woody  or  dulcamara  or  bitter-sweet, 
and  the  dciidly  or  fhe  atropa  belladonna; 
which,  like  every  species  of  plant  belonging 
the  order  “solanacea.”  is  strongiy  narcotic 
and  vh-nicntly  poisonous. 


As  a medicinal  agent,  belladonna  possesses 
powerful  narcotic  and  sedative  properties, 
but  it  is  now  only  retained  in  tlie  piiarma- 
copeia  as  an  external  remedy,  being  a valu- 
able application  in  diseases  of  the  eye,  such 
as  inflammation  of  the  iris,  amarosis,  and 
certain  conditions  of  cataract.  In  cases  of 
imperfect  vision,  from  contracted  pupil,  or 
immobility  of  the  iris,  the  result  of  close 
study,  or  advanced  age,  the  extract  of  iiella- 
donna  applied  to  the  eyebrow,  or  rubbed 
over  the  upper  lid,  exerts  a certain  and 
beneficial  effect.  , . , * 

The  atropa  belladonna  grows  to  the  lieigtu 
of  three  feet,  and  flowers  in  June  and  July. 
The  fruit,  at  first  scariet,  becomes,  wiien 
ripe,  purple,  and  in  size  and  appearance 
resembles  a small  black  cherry. 

The  symptoms  evinced  by  poisoning  from 
belladonna  are  extremely  rapid,  and  com- 
mence with  a dry  pricking  feeling  m the 
mouth  and  gullet,  difficulty  of  swallowing, 
attended  with  considerable  dilatation  of  the 
pupil,  indistinct  or  double  vision,  the  tongue 
becomes  tremulous,  and  the  speech  difficult. 
These  premonitory  symptoms  quickly  give 
place  to  giddiness,  stupor,  drowsiness,  insen- 
sibility, and  coma.  The  pulse  sinks  to  a small 
feeble  thread,  the  breathing  is  low  and 
hardly  perceptible;  the  face  is  pale  and 
shrunk,  and  the  countenance  cadaverous; 
the  limbs  become  rela.xed  and  the  muscles 
flaccid;  a few  convulsions,  like  sudden 
spasms,  vibrate  through  the  extremities, 
and  the  sufferer  expires. 

Tmifmenf.— Emetics,  in  all  cases  ot  poi- 
soning’^, are  the  first  and  most  important 
means  of  relief,  and  should  be  given  as  early 
as  Tiossible,  though  in  cases  of  poisoning  by 
belladonna  their  efficacy  is  less  signal  than 
in  other  virulent  drugs.  Still,  though  not 
exclusively  to  be  depended  upon,  they  are  to 
be  given  ; and  the  best  emetic  for  tiie  pur- 
pose is  the  wliite  vitriol  or  sulphate  of  zinc. 
To  a child  up  to  12  years  of  age,  the  dose, 
is  from  10  to  15  grains  dissolved  in  halfl 
a cupful  of  w’arm  water,  while  tor  an  adult 
from  30  to  40  grains,  in  the  same  vehicle, 
wdll  be  the  due  proportion.  The  chief 
dependence,  however,  must  be  placed  on , 
the  use  of  the  stomach  pump,  after  which  ; 
the  paticntshould  be  given  frequent  draughts  • 
of  vinegar  and  water,  and  the  juice  ol ' 
lemons  or  oranges,  to  neutralize  fhe  poison  ; 
mucilaginous  drinks,  honev  or  treacle.  At . 
fhe  same  time  he  must  be  kept  in  con- 
stant motion  by  walking,  the  nervous 
system  roused  by  dashing  cold  water  over, 
the  face  and  head,  and  in  the  absence  of 
electricity,  the  spine  rubbed  vigorously  with 
an  embrocation  made  of  equal  parts  of  hot 
turpentine  and  brandy.  To  accelerate  the 
action  of  the  heart  and  rouse  the  sinking, 
powers,  occasional  doses  of  ether,  ammonia, 
and  brandy,  must  be  given  in  the  followingt 
proportions  Salvolatile,  30  drops ; brandy, 
2 drachms  or  a desert  spoonful ; hot  water, 

1 ounce  or  two  fablcspoonfiils ; and  ether, 
10  drops,  added  last,  and  the  whole  drankl 
the  moment  it  is  mixed.  . ^ ^ . ,, 

These  means  must  be  peristiM  in  wit-, 
energy  and  perseverance,  or  death  will  anti- 
cipate every  exertion. 
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BELL-FLOWEE.  — Of  this  little  wild 
herb  or  flower  there  are  ten  varieties.  The 
annuals  should  be  sown  in  the  borders  in 
March  and  April,  the  seed  being-  very 
sUghtly  covered  on  account  of  its  small  size. 


BELLOWS.  — A well-kno\TO  domestic 
contrivance,  which,  by  circulating  gusts  of 
air  among  half- kindled  embers  encourages 
them  into  a blaze.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  however,  that  in  proportion  to  the 
artificial  -vitahty  thus , excited,  so  does  the 
fire  become  deadened  when  the  appMcation 
is  withdra-wn.  Bellows,  therefore,  should 
only  be  used  on  an  emergency.  When  the 
bellows  is  employed  to  revive  a fire,  it  should 
he  held  from  four  to  six  inches  from  the  fire- 
place, and  be  worked  gently.  For  if  too 
strong  a current  of  cold  air  be  driven  upon  a 
dun  fire,  it  wUl  extinguish  it  by  bearing 
away  the  heat.  On  the  other  hand,  too 
strong  a wnd,  directed  upon  a fire  of  mode- 
rate briskness,  drives  away  the  gases  of  the 
I'uel  in  an  unconsumed  state,  and  occasions 
a waste  of  fuel.  Clarke’s  patent  blowers 
are  a great  improvement  upon  the  old- 
fashioned  bellows,  as  they  revive  the  fire  by 
a gentle  and  continuous  current  of  air,  and 
are  free  from  the  unpleasant  clacking  noise 
of  the  bellows.  They  consist  of  a tin  tube, 
having  attached  to  it  a barrel,  in  which  is 
contained  a circular  fan,  and  which  is  driven 
round  by  a wheel,  o,  rubbing  against  a 
smaller  one,  6,  fixed  on  the  axis  of  the  fan. 
The  air  enters  at  the  holes  on  the  sides  of 


The  perennial  hardy  kinds  are  increased  by 
seeds  or  divisions,  and  require  no  peculiar 
treatment.  The  biennials  are  sown  in  May 
or  June,  lor  blooming  the  following  year. 
Good  garden  soil  suits  them  all.  — See 
Campanula  and  Canterburt  Bell. 

BELL  GLASS. — An  Instrument  used  in 
horticulture  for  shading  and  protecting 
culinary  plants,  for  striking  cuttings,  or  for 
^ retaining  a moist  at- 

mosphere about  seed. 
A glass  of  a peculiar 
shape  is  used  expressly 
for  the  culture  of  the 
cauliflower,  by  the  Lon- 
don market  gardeners. 
These  hand-masses  are 
usually  blown  of  green 
coarse  glass  18  inches 
in  diameter  and  20  in 
height,  with  a glass 
knob  at  top,  answering 
the  purpose  of  a handle. 
The  crystal  bell  or  receiver  is 
employed  in  striking  tender 
cuttinngs  in  the  e.xotic  de- 
partments, especially  heaths; 
they  are  generally  from  three 
to  eight  inches  m diameter, 
and  from  four  inches  to  one 
fwt  in  height. — See  IIand- 
Glass. 


^j^LL  3IETAL.— A compound  of  copper 
ana  tin,  which  becomes  not  only  more  sono- 
rous, but  heavier  than  either  of  the  ingre- 
aients  apart.  The  proportions  dift'er;  ordi- 
wtti  "®"^cver,  23  pounds  of  tin  are  mixed 
with  100  pounds  of  copper : the  latter  being 
somewhatincrcased  when  the  bells  are  larger, 
irass,  spelter,  and  even  lead  are  sometimes 
j more  rarely,  silver,  which  is 
mptni  *mp*’ove  the  tone  ot  the 
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tlie  barrel ; and  the  leaves  of  the  fan  reach- 
ing close  to  the  interior  circumference  of  the 
barrel,  the  air  is  expelled  in  a continued 
stream  through  the  tube,  c.  Book:  Bome- 
wi/e's  Reason  Why. — See  Bloiver. 

BELLS.— Without  these  domestic  conve- 
niences a house  can  be  scarcely  said  to  be 
complete ; and  indeed,  for  the  maintenance 
of  comfort,  order,  and  regularity,  they  are 
absolutely  necessary.  Bedrooms  especially 
should  always  have  a bell  communicating 
both  with  the  servants’  sleeping-room,  and 
with  the  kitchen,  -with  the  handle  conve- 
niently placed  that  a person  may  ring  it 
without  getting  out  of  or  disturbing  himself 
in  bed.  Many  accidents  and  deaths  have 
doubtless  been  owing  to  the  inability  which 
the  person  afflicted  has  experienced  in  com- 
municating his  situation  to  others.  Each 
room  should  have  a separate  bell  corre-i 
spending  with  it,  and  each  bell  should  possess 
a distinct  sound,  so  that  the  servant  may 
not  be  in  doubt  as  to  the  room  where  attend-, 
ance  is  required.  Bells,  by  careful  manage- 
ment will  last  many  years,  but  if  usal 
roughly  they  are  soon  broken  and  disordered. 
When  the  bell  is  rung,  the  handle  should  not 
be  jerked  too  violently,  nor  allowed  to  fly 
back  suddenly.  It  should  be  pulled 
moderate  force,  and  accompanied  back  to  its 
starting  point  with  the  hand  still  resting  on 
it.  Young  children  should  never  bo  told  to 
ring  a bell,  as  they  become  accustometi  to 
regard  it  as  a plaything,  and  by  that  means. 
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it  is  frequently  broke^n ; lor  this  reason,  it 
would  be  better  if  beil-handles  were  placed 
In  such  a position  that  they  could  be  reached 
onlv  by  grown-up  persons.  Substitutes  for 
bells  hung  in  the  ordinary  way,  are  provided 
in  instruments  rung  or  pressed  by  the  hand  ; 
these,  however,  seldom  answer  the  end  satis- 
factorily, ibr,  generally  speaking,  the  sum- 
mons has  to  be  repeated  several  times  before 
it  can  be  heard. 

BELT.  — A portion  of  wearing  apparel 
generally  fastening  round  the  waist.  Care 
should  be  taken  that  it  does  not  fit  tightly 
as  it  is  thus  liable  to  derange  the  stomach, 
and  interfere  with  the  digestive  organs. 
Belts  are  .sometimes  worn  under  the  dress 
by  way  of  support,  but  their  habitual  use, 
except  in  cases  of  deformity  and  confirmed 
weakness,  is  to  be  condemned ; as  by  com- 
pressing the  parts  they  come  in  contact  with, 
and  keeping  up  an  undue  heat,  their  prejudi- 
cial effects  on  the  system  generally  far  out- 
weigh any  local  benefit  which  may  be  de- 
rive from  them.— See  Swimming  Belt. 

BENCH.— See  Garden  Seats. 

BENEFIT  SOCIETIES  are  associations 
of  persons,  chiefly  in  the  humbler  classes, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  provision,  by 
mutual  contribution,  against  those  con- 
tingencies in  human  life,  the  occurrence  of 
which  can  be  calculated  by  way  of  average. 
The  principal  objects  contemplated  by  such 
societies  are  the  following: — The  insuring  of 
a sum  of  money  to  be  paid  on  the  birth  of  a 
member’s  child,  or  on  the  death  of  a member 
or  any  of  his  family;  the  maintenance  of 
members  in  old  age  and  widowhood ; the 
administration  of  relief  to  members  in- 
capaci  tated  for  labour  by  sickness  or  accident, 
and  the  endowment  of  members  or  their 
nominees.  Benelit  societies  are  therefore 
associations  for  mutual  assurance,  but  are 
distinguished  from  assurance  societies — 
properly  so  called  by  the  circumstance  that 
the  sums  of  money  which  they  insure  are 
comparatively  small,  the  Act  of  I’arliament 
providing  that  no  society  of  this  nature 
shall  assure  the  payment  of  an  annuity 
exceeding  .£r>0  per  annum,  nor  a sum  pay- 
able on  the  death  ol  any  person,  or  any 
other  contingency  exceeding  £200.  The 
importance  of  these  associations  is  obvious. 
A labouring  man  with  a family  to  provide 
for,  is,  as  a general  rule,  unable,  even  with 
his  utmost  industry  and  frugality,  to  make 
a sulficient  iirovision  against  a time  of 
necessity  ; but  as  a member  of  a friendly 
society,  he  can,  with  cominirativc  facility, 
accomplish  this  desirable  object,  and  without 
subjecting  himself,  or  those  who  are  dear  to 
him,  to  any  severe  privations,  he  is  enabled 
to  look  forward  to  adequate  and  substantial 
aid  in  the  event  of  sickness  or  other  un- 
avoidable evils  ol'  a niilural  kind.  Benefit 
societies  are  required  to  lie  enrollerl  by  Act 
of  I’arliatneiit.  and  to  submit  their  rules  for 
the  approval  of  an  ofllcer  iqipointcd  for  that 
purpose. 

I'ersons  wlio  intend  joining  a benefit 
society  sliould,  previouslv  to  doing  so,  take 
care  to  ascertain  that  such  society  is  ciirolletl, 
fbr  if  not,  he  will  liiive  no  guarantee  for  its 
stability,  good  faith,  and  proper  conduct. 


which,  in  regularly  enrolled  societies,  tha 
Act  of  Parliament  specially  enforces. 

The  rules  adopted  by  the  diflerent  benefit 
societies  vary  in  many  particulars  of  minor 
importance ; but  the  following  abstract 
comprises  most  of  the  practical  points 
aimed  at  by  such  institutions.  Jiule  1.  The 
object  of  this  society  is  to  assure  to  persons 
between  the  ages  of  twenty-one  and  fifty- 
five,  who  may  become  members  thereof, 
firstly,  an  allowance  not  exceeding  20s.  per 
week  during  sickness  until  the  age  of  70  ; 
secondly,  an  allowance  not  exceeding,  in  the 
whole,  £2  per  month,  from  and  after  the 
ages  of  55,  60,  65,  or  70,  as  may  be  previously 
agreed  on,  to  continue  during  life  ; thirdly, 
a payment  at  death  not  exceeding  £20. 
Jiule  2.  The  contributions  for  these  as- 
surances shall  be  paid  monthly,  and  shall 
be  regulated  by  the  ages  of  the  members  at 
the  time  of  admission,  conformably  to 
tables  inserted  at  the  end  of  the  rules. 
Each  member  assuring  an  allowance  during 
sickness  to  pay  an  additional  contribution 
of  2s.  per  annum  to  entitle  himself  to 
medical  attendance  and  medicine  when 
needed.  Rule  3.  A single  contribution  may 
be  paid  on  admission,  or  at  anv  subsequent 
times,  which  contribution  shall  redeem  the 
whole  of  the  monthly  contributions  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  payable. 

Provides  for  ascertaining  through  the  exa- 
mination of  the  surgeon,  the  state  of  health 
of  persons  applying  to  become  members ; 
and  further  provides  for  the  periodical  visits 
of  the  same  officer  to  every  member  while 
receiving  an  allowance  in  sickness,  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  state  of  his 
health.  Rule  5,  Kelat.es  to  the  admission  of 
members.  All  candidates  must  be  recom- 
mended by  two  members,  and  upon  admis- 
sion must  produce  a register  of  baptism,  or 
other  satisfactory  proof  of  age;  together 
witli  a certificate  signed  by  the  surgeon  of 
the  society,  stating  his  opinion  as  to  the 
healtli  of  the  candidate.  He  must  also  sign 
a declaration  of  the  kind  and  amount  of 
insurance  for  which  he  intends  to  provide  by 
his  monthly  contributions,  and  also  his 
acquiescence  in,  and  adherence  to,  the  rule.s 
of  tlic  society.  Rule  5,  disqualifies  members 
from  claiming  any  allowance  in  sickness 
until  one  year  after  admission  to  the  society, 
or  until  all  contributions  that  may  be  due 
shall  have  been  paid  up ; and  provides  for 
withholding  the  allowance  where  the  disease 
or  infirmity  has  been  contracted  through 
profligacy,  quarrelling,  or  drunkeiiness,  orif 
the  member  should  be  imprisoned  under 
any  criminal  conviction.  Rule  6,  suspends 
the  allowance  in  sickness  if  the  claimant 
refuses  to  be  seen  by  the  medical  or  other 
officers  of  Hie  society ; or  if  by  any  wilful 
act  or  misconduct,  such  ns  drinking  in  a 
public  house,  he  shall  dcliiv  the  recovery  ot 
liis  heiilfh.  Rule  7,  provides  that  the  sum 
ns.suri'd  at  death  shall  be  forfeited  if  the 
member  die  by  his  own  hand,  or  by  the  hand 
of  justice.  Rule  8.  provides  that,  if  any 
member  shall  be  convicted  of  felony,  or  shall 
by  any  false  or  frnifduleiit  representation, 
or  demand,  obtain  or  attempt  to  obtain,  any 
allowance  from  the  funds  of  the  society,  or 
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if  he  shall  enter  the  ar’ay  or  navy,  or  go 
abroad,  he  shall  be  excluded  from  the 
society,  and  all  his  interest  and  monies 
therein  shall  be  forfeited;  but  those  mem- 
bers who  have  been  excluded  because  of 
their  joining  the  army  or  navy  may  be  re- 
admitted on  the  cause  of  exclusion  ceasing, 
provided  their  health  is  good,  and  the  con- 
tributions for  the  time  of  exclusion  be  paid, 
with  interest.  Rule  9 facilitates  the  transfer 
of  insurances  from  one  benefit  society  to 
another,  in  the  event  of  any  member  re- 
moving beyond  the  limits  of  the  original 
society.  Rule  10  enables  the  trustees  of  the 
society  to  pay  the  relatives  of  persons  dying 
intestate,  and  for  whose  efiects  no  letters  of 
administration  shall  be  taken  out,  the 
amount  which  may  have  been  insured,  in 
such  manner  as  they  shall  tliiuk  most  bene- 
ficial. 

The  tables  containing  the  rates  of  monthly 
contributions  aie  not  applicable  to  the  cir- 
oomstances  of  all  benefit  societies,  but  will 
be  found  very  near  to  the  average  rates 
generally  adopted. 

Table  showing  the  sum  to  be  contributed 
monthly,  by  persons  ol'  the  following  ages 
when  admitted,  to  enlille  them  to  receive  20s. 
veekty  during  sickness,  at  any  time  aiter  one 
year  Irom  the  time  of  admission  to  the  age 
of  seventy. 


1 Age  next 
1 Birthday. 

Monthly 

Payment. 

Age  ne.xt 
Birthday. 

Monthly 

Payment. 

X C3 

<5PP 

Monthly 

Payment. 

s.  d. 

8.  d. 

a.  d. 

20 

2 1 

32 

2 9f 

44 

4 2f 

31 

2 1* 

33 

2 lOJ 

45 

4 0 

22 

2 2 

34 

2 Ilf 

46 

4 7 

23 

2 2i 

35 

3 1 

47 

4 9f 

24 

2 3i 

36 

3 2f 

48 

4 11} 

25 

2 4 

37 

3 3f 

49 

5 2f 

16 

2 4i 

38 

3 4f 

60 

6 6f 

27 

2 5i 

39 

3 6f 

61 

6 8f 

2S 

2 6 

40 

3 7f 

62 

6 Ilf 

39 

2 7 

41 

3 9f 

63 

6 3 

30 

2 7t 

42 

3 Ilf 

54 

6 6} 

31 

2 8} 

43 

4 1 

65 

6 lOf 

If  it  be  desired  to  Insure  for  less  than  20s. 
per  week  during  sickness,  the  contributions 
must  be  made  in  proportion.  To  entitle  the 
member  to  receive  16s.  per  week,  the  pay- 
ment must  be  three  fourths  of  the  above 
rate.  For  los.  per  week  one  half,  and  so  on. 
Inis  rule  Is  likewise  applicable  to  the  two 
following  tables. 
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Table  showing  the  sum  to  be  coiiWibuted 
monthly  by  persons  of  the  following  ages 
when  admitted,  to  secure  the  payin' nl  to  them 
of  a monthly  annuity  of  £2,  to  commence 
from  their  attaining  the  respective  ages  of 
either  65,  60, 66,  or  70,  as  agreed  at  the  time 
of  joining  the  society;  the  contributions 
to  cease  when  the  annuity  commences. 


Age  next  Birth- 
day at  the  time 
of  admission. 

1 

To  begin  at  the 
age  of  65. 

! To  begin  at  the 
age  of  60. 

1 To  begin  at  the 
age  ot  65. 

To  begin  at  the 
; age  of  70. 

1 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

18 

3 8f 

2 2f 

1 3 

n 

19 

3 11 

2 4f 

1 3f 

8 

20 

4 2 

2 5f 

1 4} 

8f 

21 

4 5} 

2 7f 

1 5f 

9 

22 

4 8f 

2 9f 

1 6f 

9f 

23 

5 0 

2 Ilf 

1 7f 

10 

24 

5 4 

3 If 

1 9 

lOf 

25 

5 8 

3 4 

1 lOf 

Ilf 

26 

6 Of 

3 Of 

1 Ilf 

1 0 

27 

6 5.1 

3 9f 

2 1 

1 0} 

28 

6 11 

4 Of 

2 2f 

1 Ilf 

29 

7 5 

4 3f 

2 4f 

1 2f 

30 

7 Ilf 

4 7 

2 6f 

1 3f 

31 

8 6f 

4 10} 

2 8f 

1 4i 

32 

9 2f 

5 3 

2 lOf 

1 5f 

33 

9 11 

5 7} 

3 Of 

1 6f 

34 

10  8f 

6 Of 

3 3f 

1 7f 

35 

11  7J 

G 6f 

3 6 

1 9 

36 

12  7f 

6 Ilf 

3 9 

1 lOf 

37 

13  9 

7 6f 

4 Of 

2 0 

38 

15  0} 

8 1} 

4 3} 

2 If 

3b 

16  5f 

8 9f 

4 7f 

2 3f 

40 

18  If 

9 7 

5 0 

2 6f 

41 

10  6f 

6 5 

2 75 

42 

11  4} 

6 lOf 

2 10 

13 

12  6f 

C 4f 

3 Of 

44 

13  8f 

0 lOf 

3 3:1 

45 

15  If 

7 Of 

3 7 

46 

8 2f 

3 lOf 

47 

8 11} 

4 2f 

48 

9 lOf 

4 7 

49 

10  lOf 

6 0 

60 

12  0} 

6 6} 

61 

6 0 

62 

6 7f 

63 

7 3t 

64 

8 If 

66 

9 Of 
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Table  showing  the  sum  to  be  contributed 
monthly  by  persons  of  the  following  ages 
when  admitted,  to  insure  the  payment  of  the 
sum  of  £20  at  the  time  of  death. 


Age  next  jmrrii- 
day  at  the  time 
of  Admission. 

Monthly 

Contribution. 

Age  next  Birth- 
day at  the  time 
of  Admission. 

i 

1 

Monthly  ; 

Contribution. 

. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

16 

0 

H 

36 

1 

Oi 

17 

0 

7 

37 

1 

li 

18 

0 

7i 

38 

1 

li 

19 

0 

39 

1 

2i 

20 

0 

n 

40 

1 

2i 

21 

0 

8 

41 

1 

3i 

22 

0 

8i 

42 

1 

3i 

23 

0 

Si 

43 

1 

24 

0 

8f 

44 

1 

5 

25 

0 

9 

45 

1 

5| 

26 

0 

9i 

46 

1 

63 

27 

0 

9i 

47 

1 

Ti 

28 

0 

n 

48 

1 

8i 

29 

0 

lOi 

49 

1 

9i 

30 

0 

loi 

50 

1 

lOi 

31 

0 

lOf 

51 

1 

Hi 

32 

0 

Hi 

52 

2 

Of 

33 

0 

Hi 

53 

2 

2 

34 

1 

0 

54 

2 

3i 

35 

1 

Oi 

65 

2 

5i 

By  these  tables  it  will  be  seen  that  for 
a comparatively  small  monthly  payment, 
which  nearly  every  working-man  in  full 
employment  might  conveniently  spare,  pro- 
vision is  made  for  sickness,  old  age,  and 
death.  — See  Annuity  ; Books  : Becher’s 
Constitution  of  Friendly  Societies;  AnsclVs  Trea- 
tise; Becher's  Tables. 

BENZOIN.— A resin  or  balsam  obtained 
chiefly  from  Sumatra.  Benzoin  has  a plea- 
sant aromatic  odour,  and  is  used  both  as  a 
perfume  and  a medicine. 

BERLIN  WOOL  AVORK.  — A well- 
known  species  ot  fancy  needlework,  chiefly 
practised  by  ladies  as  a pastime.  The  foun- 
dation for  this  work  is  termed  Berlin  canvas, 
it  may  be  obtained  of  most  colours ; white, 
black,  claret,  and  primrose,  are  those  gene- 
rally employed,  but  there  is  very  little  dura- 
bility in  any  except  white.  The  light  colours 
■quickly  fade,  and  the  dark  colours  soon 
■become  shabby,  on  account  of  the  small 
quantity  of  silk  that  covers  the  cotton  threads 
which  compose  the  canvas..  Berlin  canvas 
being  an  article  of  expensive  manufacture, 
is  frequently  made  of  an  inferior  quality ; 
great  care  and  judgment  arc  fhcrcrorc  re- 
quired in  Us  selection ; that  which  is  clearest 
and  freest  from  knots,  and  of  a firm  and 
uniform  texture  is  to  be  preferred.  Needle- 
work on  Berlin  canvas  requires  greater 
neatness  in  finishing  the  stitches  at  the  back 
than  that  intended  to  he  grounded;  the 
wools  or  silks  must  not  be  carried  across 
from  one  part  to  another,  but  cut  off  as 
closely  as  possible;  otherwise,  wh  cn  the 


work  is  mounted  they  will  show  through  the 
meshes  of  the  canvas,  and  greatly  detract 
from  the  general  appearance.  German,  or 
Berlin  wool,  is  adapted  for  working  all  kinds 
■■ " irlin  patterns.  The  manner  in  which  it 
„ ...:eined,  or  knotted,  in  small  quantities, 
enders  it  the  most  convenient,  and,  com- 
;ively  speaking,  the  least  expensive 


ler  recommendations  in  its  favour.  The 
may  be  split  and  worked  on  the  finest 
as,  and  doubled  and  trebled  on  the 
jest.  For  working  on  canvas,  a needle 
iiently  lai'ge  should  be  employed  to  form 
jsage,  through  which  the  wool  may  pass 
without  dragging.  Berlin  wool  shoiild  not 
be  wound  on  a card,  or  winder,  as  it  is  par- 
tially deprived  of  its  elasticity  by  pressura 
Books : Miss  Lambert’s  Practical  Hints  on 
Decorative  Needlework ; Mrs.  Warren's  Berlin 
Wool  Work  Instructions;  Brook's  Ladies  Berlin 
Work;  CasseWs  Ladies'  Work  Book;  Clarke’s 
Work  Table;  Trubner’s  Berlin  Wool  Treatise; 
The  Ladies'  Companion;  also  the  Lady’s  News- 
tper. 

BERRIES.  — See  Bilbehry,  Black- 
berry, Cranberry,  Gooseberry,  Rasp- 
berry, STRAnmERRY,  &C. 

BEVERAGES.  — See  Barley  Water, 
Bishop,  Egg-hot,  Ginger  Beer,  Lemon- 
ade, Punch,  Soda  Water,  Whey,  &c. 

BIBLE— from  Biblia,  meaning  books — is 
the  name  which  was  given  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury by  Clirysostom  to  the  collection  of 
sixty- SIX  writings,  which  are  recognised  by 
Christians  as  divine.  To  these  sixty-six  are 
sometimes  added  about  fourteen  apocryphal 
writings,  sd  that  the  total  number  amounts 
to  about  eighty,  of  which  thirty-nine  are  in 
the  Old,  and  twenty- seven  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament. The  Old  Testament  was  divided  by 
the  Jews  into  three  classes,  the  Law,  the 
Prophets,  and  the  Jlagiographa  or  Holy  ITn- 
tings,  which  last  dii'ision  includes  more 
particularly  the  poetical  parts.  The  Law 
comprehends  Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus, 
Numbers,  and  Deuteronomy.  The  Prophets, 
Joshua,  Judges,  Ruth,  Samuel,  Kings, 
Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  ai^d  the  twelve 
Lesser  Prophets.  The  llagiographa,  or  Holy 
Writings,  are  nine,  namely.  Job,  Psalms, 
Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  Song  of  Songs, 
Daniel,  Chronicles,  Ezra  with  Nehemiah, 
and  Esther. 

The  New  Testament,  like  the  Old,  is  a com- 
pilation of  books  w'ritten  by  different  inspired 
individuals,  and  put  together  in  such  a man- 
ner as  to  exhibit  a regular  account  of  the 
birth,  actions,  and  death  of  Christ,  The 
historical  books  are  the  four  Gospels  and  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles;  the  doctrinal  are  the 
Epistles  of  Paul,  and  some  others;  and  the 
prophets,  the  Book  of  Revelations. 

liie  Apocrypha  consists  of  the  following 
books : — First  and  Second  Esdras,  Tobit,  Judith, 
the  rest  of  the  chapters  of  the  Book  of  Esther, 
tiie  IKisdOHi  of  Solomon,  Ecclesiasiicus,  Baruch, 
the  Song  of  the.  Three  Holy  Children,  the  History 
of  Susannah,  the  Story  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon, 
the  Prayer  of  Manasses,  and  the  First  and 
Second  Book  of  Maccabees.  The  term  Apo- 
crvpha  is  Greek,*  signifying  hidden  or  con- 
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ceaUd,  and  is  applied  to  these  books  by  the 
compilers  of  the  English  bible  because  their 
origm  is  r^arded  by  them  as  obscure,  and 
ther  authenticity  doubtful. 

The  Bible  in  England  originally  existed  in 
manuscript  only.  The  New  Testament  was 
first  printed  in  1526,  and  the  whole  Bible  in 
1537.  Since  that  time  the  Bible  has  continued 
to  be  printed  in  all  languages  and  all  parts 
of  the  world ; and  some  indication  of  its 
widely  spread  and  universal  operation  will 
be  furnished  by  the  fact  that  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  alone,  has  been 
the  means  of  distributing  nearly  fifty  million 
copies  of  the  Scriptures,  printed  in  a hundred 
and  seventy  different  tongues. 

BILBEERIES,  to  preserve.— Put  the 
berries  into  a bottle,  cork  and  seal  it,  place  it 
in  a kettle  of  cold  water,  and  gradually  let 
it  boil.  As  soon  as  it  boils,  take  it  off  and 
let  it  cool ; then  take  the  bottles  out,  and 
put  them  away  for  winter  use. 

BILBERRY. —A  small  shrubby  plant, 
frequently  found  in  woods  and  upon  heaths. 
There  are  several  species  of  this  shi-ub,  all  of 
which  are  worth  cultivating ; some  for  the 
sake  of  the  fruit,  and  others  for  ornament. 


The  bilberry  succeeds  well  in  peat  soil  or 
very  sandy  loam.  It  may  be  raised  from 
root  suckers,  creeping  roots,  trailing  rooting 
stems,  or  from  seeds.  The  bilberry  resembles 
the  red  currant,  both  in  size  and  colour  ; it  is 
cooling  and  astringent,  and  used  medicinally 
and  for  culinary  purposes. 

BILE  is  one  of  the  most  important  secre- 
tions in  the  animai  economy ; for  on  its  due 
strength  and  quantity  depends  not  only  the 
separation  of  the  aliment  that  supports  iife 
from  the  inert  refuse,  but  also  furnishes  the 
blood  with  the  chyle,  which  may  be  called 
the  very  i)rinciple  of  life.  At  the  same  time 
by  its  stimulating  properties,  it  promotes 
that  unceasing  action  by  which  the  ali- 
mentary canal  is  enabled  to  expel  from  the 
systein  the  ejesta  that  remains  alter  the 
digestion  of  the  nutrient  matters  received 
into  the  body  for  its  support.  The  secretion 
ct  bile  from  the  refuse  of  blood,  and  the 
power  it  exercises  over  the  economy  of 
animal  life,  are  remarkable  and  strange.  The 
organs  subservient  to  the  formation  of  bile 
13.3 


are  the  liver  and  gall  bladder  ; and  the  fol- 
lowing is  the  mode  in  which  the  function  of 
the  secretion  of  bile  is  effected  Running 
from  every  part  of  the  bowels,  and  the  mem- 
branes that  surround  them,  are  innumerable 
small  veins  which  converge  into  branches, 
and  finally,  as  they  approach  the  liver,  into 
one  large  trunk,  called  the  portal  vein,  enter- 
ing the  substance  of  the  liver ; this  vessel 
immediately  divides  and  subdivides  till  it 
diffuses  itself  in  the  finest  filaments  over  its 
entire  surface.  From  the  minute  termina- 
tions of  this  vein,  which  carries  the  darkest 
and  most  impure  blood  in  the  body,  arise  a 
set  of  equally  small  vessels  called  biliary  tubes, 
whose  office  it  is  to  secrete  from  the  blood 
brought  from  the  bowels,  bUe,  and  which 
tubes  uniting  into  one  larger  vessel,  called 
the  hepatic  duct,  conveys  the  secretion  to  the 
elongated  neck  of  the  gall  bladder,,  from 
whicli  it  passes  into  the  small  intestines, 
near  the  jimction  with  the  stomach. 

The  food  having  been  digested  by  the 
stomach,  is  passed  into  the  small  intestines 
in  a soft  pulpy  mass  called  chyme.  Upon  this 
digested  food  the  bile  is  suddenly  emitted, 
when,  like  the  effect  of  rennet  on  milk,  the 
bile  separates  the  food  into  two  parts ; a 
solid  mass  which  is  thrown  down,  and  a 
fluid  creamy  substance  called  chyi'c,  which  is 
immediately  taken  up  byproper  vessels,  and 
carried  to  the  heart  to  become  blood,  while 
the  grosser  matter  is  propelled  along  the 
intestines.  Bile  is  of  a greenish-yellow 
colour,  thick  and  viscid;  it  has  a rank  heavy 
smell,  and  a bitter  acrid  taste  : and  its 
organic  elements  yielded  by  analysis,  is  a 
portion  of  free  soda,  water,  albumen,  resin, 
picromel,  yellow  matter,  salts  of  potass  and 
soda,  phosphate  of  lime,  and  oxide  of  iron. 

BILIOUS  COMPLAINTS.— Persons  are 
said  to  be  bilious,  when  bile  finds  its  way 
from  the  small  intestines  into  the  stomach, 
and  there,  mixing  with  the  digesting  food 
and  irritating  the  coats  of  the  stomach,  be- 
comes absorbed  into  the  blood,  on  which  it 
acts  like  a species  of  poison,  producing  a 
constitutional  disturbance  of  more  or  less 
severity.  The  symptoms  that  progruosticate 
this  kind  of  malady  are  intense  pains  in  the 
head,  weight  and  tenderness  of  the  stomach, 
nausea  and  sickness,  foetid  breath,  a bitter 
or  coppery  taste  in  the  mouth  and  throat, 
a coated  tongue,  and  a quick,  sharp  pulse. 
The  skin  is  dry,  there  is  considerable  tliirst, 
and  also  occasional  shiverings. 

Treatment. — The  effect  of  bile  on  the 
stomach  should  be  considered  in  the  light  of 
a chain  of  symptoms  excited  by  the  presence 
of  some  foreign  or  unhealthy  subslance; 
and  the  rational  view  of  the  treatnient  of 
such  symptoms  consists  in  expeiling  the 
intruding  mischief  as  quickly  ns  possible; 
and,  ns  it  is  always  better  to  make  Ihe  bile 
take  its  natural  course  of  exit— downwards 
—than  urge  it  out  of  the  system  in  an  oppo- 
site direction,  the  treatment  should  eom- 
nience  by  taking  such  aperients  ns  will 
excite  the  whole  alimentary  canal,  and  carry 
it  out  of  the  stomach  through  the  • 

at  the  same  time  avoiding  by  every  means 
its  expulsion  by  vomiting.  To  carry  oil  tno 
bile  by  aperients,  and  allay  the  sickness,  is. 
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in  fact,  all  that  has  to  be  done,  for  when 
these  objects  are  achieved,  every  other 
symptom  will,  as  a natural  consequence, 
subside.  As  the  nausea  and  headache  are 
the  most  urgent  and  distressing  symptoms, 
they  are  the  first  to  demand  relief.  A small 
blister,  the  size  of  the  round  of  a wineglass, 
should  be  laid  on  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  and 
a dose  of  the  subjoined  effervescing  mixture 
given  every  half  hour ; taking  advantage  of 
the  first  lull  in  the  retching  to  give  two  of 
the  aperient  pills,  which  are  to  be  repeated 
every  six  hours,  till  their  auction  on  the 
bowels  shows  that  the  object  for  which  they 
were  taken  has  been  obtained.  For  females 
and  persons  of  delicate  constitution,  one  pill 
instead  of  two  should  be  taken  as  a dose. 
If  the  patient  is  in  bed,  bottles  of  hot  water 
should  be  kept  at  the  feet;  and  as  an  after 
corrective,  the  tonic  mixture,  prescribed 
below,  is  to  be  taken  twice  a day  for  about  a 
week;  at  the  same  time  the  convalescence 
will  be  f.  h.itated,  and  the  tone  of  the 
stomach  iin  .roved,  if  a little  toasted  bacon 
is  eaten  for  breakfast,  and  a dry  biscuit  and 
glass  of  stout  taken  for  lunch. 

Effervescing  Mixtures.  — Take  two 
twelve-ounce  bottles,  labelled  No.  1 and 
No.  2.  Fill  No.  1 with  water,  and  in  it  dis- 
solve 2 drachms  of  tartaric  acid.  Half  fill 
No.  2 with  water,  and  dissolve  in  it  1 drachm 
of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  or  volatile  salts, 
and  drachm  of  carbonate  of  soda ; then 
add  ^oz.  of  syrup  of  orange  peel,  and  1 
drachm  of  laudanum  ; and  fill  the  bottle  up 
with  water.  Measure  into  a tumbler  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  No.  2,  and  in  a wineglass, 
the  same  quantity  of  No.  1 ; then  pour  the 
last  on  the  first ; stir,  and  let  the  patient 
drink  instantly  while  effervescing.  This  is  to 
be  repeated  every  half  hour,  or  as  it  may  be 
necessary ; should  the  draught  be  frequently 
rejected,  let  the  mixtures  be  drunk  once  or 
twice,  separately — the  acid,  or  No.  i,  first, 
and  the  saline,  or  No.  2,  after  it,  allowing 
the  effervescence  to  take  place  in  the 
stomach. 

Aperient  Pir.i.S.— Take  of  the  compound 
extract  of  colocynth,  2 scruples ; blue  pill, 
1 scruple;  extract  of  hyoscyamus.  12  grains  ; 
mix  well,  and  divide  into  twelve  pill.s.  Two 
to  be  taken  as  soon  as  the  stomach  is  quiet, 
and  two  every  six  hours  till  the  bowels  have 
been  sufllciently  relieved. 

Tonic  JIixture.  — Take  half  a dozen 
dandelion  roots,  wash,  and  cut  into  chips, 
and  boil,  with  a small  piece  of  soda,  in  three 
pints  of  water,  slowly  down  to  two  pints, 
;idding.  about  a quarter  ol  an  hour  before 
removing  from  the  fire,  one  drachm  of  bruised 
gliumr,  and  tlie  same  of  gentian-root  cut 
small;  strain  the  liquor,  and  when  cold,  take 
a wineglassfid  three  times  a day. 

1,1110118  complaints  assume  a variety  of 
forms,  and  give  rise  to  a inultiiilicily  of 
symptoms  ; but  as  a general  rule,  those  al- 
ready described  arelhecliicf  and  most  regu- 
lar, though  circumstances  and  habit  of  body 
may  partially  modify  or  exasperate  all  or  par- 
ticular ones;  the  severe,  splitting  headache, 
coated  tongue,  unpleasant  metallic  taste  in 
the  mouth,  sickness,  and  dimness  of  sight, 
being,  hotfwer,  the  most  general  and  cha- 


racteristic. Some  persons  are  so  constitute^ 
that  the  slightest  e.xertion  or  change  of  air 
and  food  will  at  once  cause  an  undue  action 
of  the  biliary  organs,  creating  such  an  abun- 
dant secretion  of  that  fluid  that  it  forces  an 
entrance  into  the  stomach,  giving  rise  to 
the  chain  of  symptoms  just  described.  For 
persons  so  predisposed,  it  is  useless  to  fly 
always  to  medicine  as  a means  of  relief; 
medicine  too  often,  by  relaxing  the  tone  of 
the  system,  and  weakening  particular 
organs,  only  increasing  the  tendency  to 
other  attacks ; the  better  plan  is  to  resort  to 
a system  of  diet  and  regimen,  and  by  a 
course  of  healthy  and  natural  stimulants, 
endeavour  to  brace  and  invigorate  the  di- 
gestive organs.  Regularity  in  the  liours  of 
eating  is  the  first  consideration,  and  the- 
breakfast  should  be  regarded  as  the  most  im- 
portant meal  of  the  day.  At  this  meal  let  the 
patient  eat  dry  toast  with  tea,  and  a rasher 
of  bacon — for  stomachs  that  cannot  en- 
dure butter,  can  take  the  fattest  bacon 
with  ease  and  impunity.  Tlie  great  ad- 
vantage of  taking  bacon  is,  that  it  stimulates 
a languid  appetite,  and  compels  the  eating 
of  a large  quantity  of  bread  or  toast ; and  as 
bulk  is  tlie  natural  stimulant  of  the  stomach, 
too  much  can  hardly  be  taken.  For  lunch, 
a dry  biscuit,  with  or  without  cheese,  and  a 
glass  of  the  best  bitter  ale,  or  a little  stout,, 
should  follow,  four  hours  after  breakfast,  and 
for  dinner,  three  hours  afterwards,  any  light 
boiled  or  roasted  food,  beginning  and  con- 
cluding the  meal  with  one  dish,  whatever 
that  may  be;  but  carefully  avoiding  both 
broths  and  pastry,  or  at  least  till  the  stomach 
is  of  sufficient  strength  to  digest  either 
without  flatulence.  It  will  be  better  to 
avoid  all  vegetables,  and  eat  only  bread 
with  the  dinner;  the  beverage  can  consist 
either  of  bitter  ale.  or  sherry  and  water,  or 
a little  brandy  and  water ; but  when  malt 
liquor  is  taken,  it  should  be  the  strongest 
and  tlie  best ; at  the  same  time  the  bilious 
person  should  shun  soda-water,  as  the  gas 
it  contains  is  more  apt  to  disorder  than 
benefit  the  stomach.  IVIiere  the  digestion 
is  still  weak,  about  ten  grains  of  soda  in  a 
wineglass  of  water,  with  a teaspoonful  ot 
tincture  of  bops,  may  very  advantageously 
be  taken  half  an  hour  before  dinner,  or  even 
after,  if  any  inconvenience  is  felt.  Tlie 
evening  repast  should  consist  of  dry  toast, 
or  very  thinly  buttered  crusts,  which,  de- 
manding much  more  mastication,  ensures  a 
I'avourable  condition  for  digestion,  and  never 
more  than  two  small  cups  of  tea— in  fact, 
us  little  liquid  as  possible  at  every  meal. 

B1  LLE'l’lNG— IS  the  quartering  of  sol- 
diers in  inns,  livery  stables,  ale  houses,  and 
victualling  houses  throughout  the  kingdom. 
In  a licensed  victualler's  beer  license  is  the 
the  following  clause:  “And  all  provisions 
for  billeting  officers  and  soldiers  in  victual- 
ling liouses  contained  in  any  act  for  punish- 
ing mutiny  and  desertion,  and  for  the  better 
pay  of  the  army  and  their  quarters,  are  to 
extend  and  apply  to  the  house  and  premises 
mentioned  in  this  license."  An  Act  of  Par- 
liament is  passed  annually  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  regular  forces,  without  which 
the  army  would  be  disbanded  at  the  expira- 
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tion  of  every  year.  It  authorizes  all  con- 
stables of  parishes  to  billet  the  officers  and 
soldiers  in  Her  Majesty’s  army,  and  their 
horses  when  on  their  march,  in  a just  and 
equal  proportion,  upon  the  keepers  of  all 
victualling  houses  within  one  mile  of  the 
place  mentioned  in  the  route,  although  some 
of  such  houses  may  be  in  the  adjoining 
county,  and  every  such  licensed  victualler  is  to 
furnish  them  with  proper  accommodation ; 
and  if  he  has  not  room  in  his  own  house, 
then  in  some  sufficient  quarters  to  be  pro- 
vided by  him  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood. If  a licensed  victualler  shall  have  an 
undue  proportion  of  soldiers  billetted  at  his 
house,  a justice,  upon  complaint  being  made, 
has  power  to  order  such  soldiers  to  be  re- 
moved; and  if  he  has  horses  billetted  upon 
liim,  and  has  no  stables,  two  justices  may 
order  him  to  pay  a proper  allowance  to  the 
person  furnishing  the  requisite  accommoda- 
tion. He  is  bound  to  furnish  a soldier  bil- 
letted upon  him  for  every  day  on  the  march, 
and  for  a period  not  exceeding  two  days 
when  halted  .at  an  intermediate  place ; and 
for  the  day  of  the  arrival  at  the  place  of  final 
destination  one  hot  meal  in  each  day,  to 
consist  of  one  pound  and  a quarter  of  meat 
previous  to  being  dressed,  one  pound  of 
bread,  one  pound  of  potatoes,  or  other  vege- 
tables, and  two  pints  of  smail  beer,  sdso 
vinegar,  salt,  and  pepper,  for  whicii  he  is  to 
be  paid  tenpcnce  a day,  and  except  when  on 
the  march  and  entitled  to  the  hot  meal,  he 
must  furnish  such  soldier  with  candles, 
vinegar,  and  salt,  and  allow  him  the  use  of 
lire,  and  the  necessary  utensils  for  dressing 
and  eating  his  meat,  for  which  he  is  to  be 
paid  one  halfpenny  a day,  and  lor  hay  and 
straw  for  eacii  horse  ninepence  a day.  The 
paymaster  of  the  regiment  must  every  four 
days  (if  they  shall  remain  so  long),  settle  the 
just  demands  of  all  i)ersons  upon  whom 
officers  and  soldiers  are  billetted.  Her  Ma- 
jesty’s footguards  may  be  billetted  within 
the  City  and  Liberties  of  Westminster,  and 
places  adjacent  (except  the  City  of  London). 
No  officer  or  soldier  may  be  billetted  in 
England  in  any  private  liouse,  or  upon  per- 
sons who  keep  taverns  only,  being  vintners 
of  the  City  of  London,  admitted  to  tiie  free- 
dom of  the  Vintners  Company  in  right  of 
patrimony  or  apprenticeship. 

IHLLIAUDS. — A game  played  upon  a 
table  with  balls  propelled  by  a long  round 
stick,  termed  acuc,  and  occasionally  assisted 
in  long  or  difficult  strokes  by  a jigger  or 
rest.  In  learning  this  game  the  first  thing 
to  be  attended  to  is  the  Bridge,  or  support 


I'fion  which  the  cue  is  to  act.  Tliis  is  formed 
'jy  the  left  hand  of  the  player  being  placed 
,™y  upon  the  table,  at  a distance  ol  from 
1,1^  I " Inches  from  the  ball  that  is  to  be 
I'lruck,  and  drawn  up  until  the  hand  rests 
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only  on  the  wrist  and  the  points  of  the 
fingers ; the  latter  being  bent  up  to  such  an 
angle  as  to  leave  the  palm  considerably 
hollowed,  at  the  same  time  that  the  thumb 
is  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  knuckles, 
so  as  to  form  a furrow  between  it  and  the 
forefinger  for  the  cue  to  slide  in.  The  next 
matter  of  importance  is  to  liandle  and  adapt 
the  cue  in  such  a manner  as  to  render  it 
perfectly  frefe  and  easy  in  its  motion.  ITiis 
consists  in  grasping  it  about  four  or  five 
inches  from  the  broad  extremity  wdth  the 
right  hand,  with  sufficient  force  to  enable 
the  striker  to  use  an  adequate  strength  in 
his  stroke,  and  yet  free  enough  to  allow  of  a 
considerable  extent  of  motion.  The  bridge 
being  made  and  the  cue  adapted,  the  next 
point  to  be  attained  is  how  to  sir  ike  the  opposing 
ball  in  a full,  fair,  and  even  manner.  To 
accomplish  this,  tlie  point  of  the  cue  (which 
should  be  rubbed  over  with  a little  chalk) 
ought,  in  the  first  place,  to  be  made  accu- 
rately to  approach  the  centre  of  the  balk 
The  cue  should  then  be  drawm  four  or  more 
inches  backwards,  according  to  the  strength 
required,  slightly  depressed  towards  tlie  , 
cloili,  then  gradually  elevated  till  perfectly 
horizontal,  and  lastly  forced  against  the 
ball,  so  as  to  drive  it  onwards,  with  more  or 
less  velocity,  as  occasion  may  require.  The 
stroke  should  be  made  freely  from  the 
shoulder,  and  not  in  a cramped  manner 
from  the  elbow,  and  the  arm  should  be 
parallel  to  the  side,  not  at  an  angle.  Before 
making  the  stroke  the  learner  should  not 
only  know  wliere  the  balls  will  strike,  but 
he  should  endeavour  to  calculate  where  they 
will  be  left.  In  order  to  accomplish  certain 
strokes  the  position  of  the  cue  must  be 
regulated  accordingly,  as  seen  in  the  en- 
gravings. 

Attention  to  various  circumstances  is 
necessary,  in  order  to  play  the  game  ol 
billiards  with  delicacy  and  correctness; 
namely,  the  particular  modification  of  the 
action  of  the  instrument,  with  which  the 
impulse  is  given  to  the  ball,  the  proper 
regulation  of  the  eye  of  the  striker,  the 
position  he  assumes  in  striking,  and  the 
mode  in  which  he  accommodates  the  instru- 
ment to  his  hand ; the  precise  point  of  the 
distant  or  object  ball,  or  of  the  cushion 
which  is  made  to  receive  the  stroke;  and 
lastly,  the  degree  of  strengf  h necessaiw  to  be 
employed  in  order  to  obtain  the  desired 
end.  The  accuracy  of  every  stroke  will  very 
materially  depend  upon  the  proper  regula- 
tion of  the  eye  of  the  striker;  and  tfils 
requires  a great  degree  of  nicety.  Tliere 
are  two  objects  to  be  attentively  regarded 
nearly  in  the  same  instant ; namely,  the  cue 
ball,  or  that  to  be  struck  with  the  instru- 
ment, and  the  object  ball,  or  that  to  be 
struck  at,  in  order  to  effect  the  desired 
liazard  or  canon.  ’I’hc  position  of  the  otjwt 
l)all  should  first  be  attentively  marked,  the 
cue  is  then  to  be  adapted  to  the  br'dge 
formed  by  the  hand,  ns  heibre  dircctco. 
and  upon  this  the  (;ye  should  be  sullerea 
to  rest  until  the  moment  ol’  striking'  rire" 
vious  to  the  act  of  which  It  should  bo  again 
carried  to  tlio  object  ball,  and 
tently  fl.xcd  on  it  until  the  stroke  is  com- 
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pleted.  The  position  in  which  the  striker  stands, 
while  in  the  act  of  playing,  is  also  of  essen- 
tial  importance ; he  should  stand  firmly  on 
the  right  leg  with  the  left  slightly  in  advance 
and  a little  bent,  the  body  nearly  erect,  or 


CENTRAI,  STROKE. 


CUE  FOR  THE  TWIST. 


CUE  rOLEOWFNG  BALL. 


POSITION  OF  CUE  FOR  JUMPING  THE  BALE. 


moved  during  the  act  of  striking. 
ticular  attention  should  be  paid  by  the- 
novice  to  what  are  termed  the  angles  of  the 
table,  or,  in  other  words,  the  course  which 
the  balls  describe  by  reverberation  from 
the  elastic  cushion.  A little  practice  with 
a single  baU  wUl  soon  bring  the  student 
into  acquaintance  with  these  principles.  A 
very  good  plan  to  proceed  upon  is  to  make 
a chalk  spot  on  the  side  or  top  cushion, 
and  strike  at  it  repeatedly  with  various 
degrees  of  strength,  first  from  one  and 
then  from  the  other  side  of  the  angle.  ^ 
this  way  the  truth  of  the  stroke  wfil  be 
nroved.  and  it  wiU  soon  be  discovered  how 
the  different  strengths  and  sides  give^o 
the  ball  affect  the  angles  produced.  I'wo 
or  three  hours’  practice  in  this  way  be 
sufficient  to  acquire  the  reqmsite  toow- 
ledo-e.  Then  take  two  other  balls,  the  white 
and  red,  and,  placing  them  in  the  hne  of 
the  angles  observed,  endeavour  to  produce 
the  various  canons  that  he  -vvithm  tlmse 
angles.  As  soon  as  you  have  acquired  a 
Uttle  intimacy  with  the  more  cominon 
canons,  you  can  increase  or  decrease  the 
distance  between  the  balls,  so  va^ 
the  practice  in  an  infimty  of  w ays. 
the  learner  has  mastered  the  angles  of  the 
table,  his  next  preparatory  step  should  be 
to  make  himseffi  master  of  the  several 
common -winning  and 

this  purpose  he  will  find  it  expedient  to 
begin  with  the  winning,  which  may  be  con- 

sffiered  as  a key  to  billiards,  generally  speak- 
ing for  whoever  can  make  a good  wnning 
hazard  will  find  little  difficulty  in  effecting 
every  other  which  the  table  may  presenl 
to  him.  The  lull  or  (straight)  ivinning 

hazard  should  first  be  practised ; l^eginmng 

bv  nlacing  the  two  balls  near  to  each  other, 
nrecisely  m a line,  and  in  the  direchon  of 

I pocket,  and  upon  a httle 

inn-  the  stroke  of  the  ball.  Alter  a httie 

practice  has  enabled  him  to  strike  this  with 
^se  at  a short  distance,  he  is  to  remove  the 
balls  iartlier  asunder,  and  in  the  end  m^e 
the  extent  of  his  stroke  the  whole  length 
of  the  table.  The  learner  should  then  pro- 
ceed to  practise  the  other  wiiiiiing  hazards, 
namely,  the  three  quarter  ball,  halt  ba  , 
third  ball,  quarter  ball,  and  eighth  ball. 
losing  hazards  must  occur  more  or  less  Ire- 
quently  in  every  game ; and  alter  the  Qil- 
ferent  degrees  of  strength  and  lulncss  re- 
quisite for  each  stroke  have  been  oime 
acquired,  they  are,  of  all  other  hazards,. 

..i._ A mniiirhirr  Olllv  Qi 


peuvendicular  position  of  THE  CUE 
FOR  A TWIST  WHEN  ONE  BALL  IS 
NEAR  ANOTHER. 


■not  more  inclined  forward  than  may  be 
neL”sary  for  the  left  hand  to  rest  with  case 
nuctss  y position  should  be 

Tu  lily  prS  ved  until  Ihc  stroke  has  been 
completc'd  and  the  arm  be  the  only  part 


the  most  easily  played,  requiring  only  a 
little  practice  and  attention  to  enable  tiie 
striker  in  every  instance  to  ensure  success. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  with  respect  to 
losing  hazards,  that  the  farther  the  pocket 
in  which  tlie  hazard  is  to  be  made,  and  the 
two  balls  recede  from  the  parallel,  the  more 
full  and  strong  will  it  be  necessary  to  strike; 
and  on  the  contrary,  the  nearer  they  ap- 
proach to  the  straight  line,  the  more  line  and 
soft.lv  must  they  be  played.  . 

There  are  several  games  of  billiards,  but 
that  known  as  the  winninir  and  losing 
carambole  game  is  the  cstabiished  and  re- 
Sgn^sed  one  in  Engdaiid  This  S^me  la 
plUyed  with  three  baTls,  white,  spot  white. 
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and  red ; and  the  following  are  the  principal 
rules.  1.  On  commencing  the  game  the  red 
is  placed  on  the  spot,  and  the  players  string 
from  the  baulk  circle.  The  ball  that  stops 
nearest  to  the  cushion  ivins  the  lead,  and 
gives  the  choice  of  balls.  2.  The  usual 
game  is  fifty  up;  but  it  may  be  played 
at  any  greater  or  less  number  of  points. 
3.  A miss  must  in  all  cases  be  played  with 
the  point  of  the  cue.  4.,  In  reckoning  the 
^points  a white  winning  or  losing  hazard 
' scores  two ; a red  winning  or  losing  hazard 
three ; a miss  one ; a coup  three ; pocketing 
the  two  white  balls  four ; pocketing  a white 
and  a red  ball  five;  a white  hazard  and 
canon  four ; a red  hazard  and  canon 
five;  pocketing  your  o^vn  and  the  red  ball 
six;  your  own,  the  white,  and  a canon, 
when  the  white  is  first  struck,  six;  your 
own,  the  white,  and  a canon  oif  the  red, 
seven ; the  red,  your  own  and  a canon ; 
all  the  balls,  tvhen  the  white  is  first  struck, 
seven ; all  the  balls,  when  the  red  is  first 
struck,  eight;  all  the  balls  and  a canon, 
when  the  white  is  first  struck,  nine;  and 
when  the  led  is  first  struck,  ten.  5.  No 
ball  must  be  struck  till  it  has  done  rolling. 
6.  All  strokes  are  fair  with  the  point  of  the 
cue.  In  pushing  strokes,  if  your  cue  leaves 
the  ball  and  touches  it  again,  it  is  a foul 
stroke.  7.  AVhen  yom’  own  ball  touches 
the  object  ball  you  cannot  score ; you  there- 
fore run  into  a pocket  or  canon,  when  the 
red  is  again  placed  on  the  spot,  and  the 
next  player  goes  on  from  baulk,  your  ball 
being  in  hand.  The  object  ball  and  the  red 
touching  are  playable.  8.  Foul  strokes  are 
made  in  the  following  ways: — Touching  a 
ball  when  rolling;  moving  a ball  when  in 
the  act  of  striking ; playing  with  the  wTong 
ball,  or  when  the  red  is  olT  the  table,  or 
with  both  feet  off  the  ground ; touching 
both  balls  with  the  cue ; wilfully  knocking 
a ball  off  the  table ; wlien  in  hand,  playing 
at  a ball  in  baulk;  blowing  upon  a ball; 
shaking  the  table  or  floor;  touching  any 
other  ball  than  your  own  witli  hand  or  cue, 
or  wilfully  altering  its  course.  Exceptions. — 
Accidentally  touching  a ball  when  taking 
aim ; knocking  a ball  off  the  table  by  acci- 
dent or  through  fault  of  the  table;  wlien 
with  a wrong  hall,  when  told  it  is  your  own 
by  the  marker  or  your  adversary ; if  im- 
peded in  your  stroke  by  the  player,  marker, 
or  bystander.  9.  Penalties  lor  foul  strokes 
are  taken  by  the  striker  losing  his  stroke ; 
by  the  non-striker  calling  a foul  stroke,  and 
breaking  the  balls  ; or  the  non-striker  may 
let  the  balls  remain,  or  compel  the  striker 
to  remake  the  stroke.  In  the  case  of  a 
changed  ball,  the  non-striker  may  either 
have  the  balls  changed  again,  so  that  each 
player  has  his  own  ball ; or  he  may  insist  on 
tile  game  going  on  as  the  balls  then  stand, 
striker  losing  any  score  he  has  made 
1 {.•  i*'!  *®'*’*'  stroke;  or  he  may  play  with 
wnich  ball  he  pleases ; or  he  may  claim  for 
Joui,  anil  insist  on  the  striker  breaking  the 
oaiis.  If,  however,  the  change  of  halls 
oe  imt  discovered  before  a second  stroke 
bnfi  “If”  made,  the  game  must  go  on  as  the 
'Jin  ^ stand,  and  any  score  made  must 
e counted,  lo.  A line  ball  cannot  be  played 
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at.  11.  Knocking  the  object  ball  off  the 
table  does  not  score ; forcing  yom'  own  ball 
ofl'  the  table,  after  having  struck  another, 
involves  no  penalty ; knocking  your  own 
ball  off  the  table,  without  strikmg  another, 
is  a coup,  and  scores  three  against  you.  12. 
The  player  who  throws  up  his  cue,  or  refuses 
to  play,  loses  the  game.  13.  AU  disputes  to 
be  decided  by  the  marker,  and,  in  case  he  is 
unable  to  decide,  by  the  majority  of  the 
company.  14.  If  a ball  be  accidentally 
moved,  it  must  be  replaced  as  nearly  as 
possible.  The  following  items  of  caution 
and  advice  are  also  worthy  of  attention : — 
Be  attentive  to  your  game,  and  lose  no  fair 
opportunity  of  scoring.  Do  not  stand  over 
the  pocket  or  ball  your  adversary  is  playing 
at,  nor  put  your  hand  or  cue  near  the  pocket 
a ball  is  likely  to  run  into,  pretending  to 
guide  it,  neither  indulge  in  boasting  or  loud 
talking;  or  make  wry  faces  when  taking 
aim;  these  antics,  with  many  others,  are 
excessively  vulgar  and  ungentlemanly.  Do 
not  canon  from  a white  ball,  unless  the 
stroke  be  nearly  certain,  as  your  own  is 
likely  to  be  left  in  danger.  Do  not  pocket 
your  adversary,  except  the  red  be  in  baulk, 
or  a two-stroke  ends  the  game ; as,  besides 
leaving  only  one  ball  to  play  at,  it  is  not 
considered  the  high  game.  When  the  white 
is  safe  under  the  cushion,  it  is  not  good 
policy  to  disturb  it.  Never  strike  the  balls 
at  random,  but  always  have  some  direct 
object  in  view ; many  points  are  lost  from 
inconsiderate  play ; while,  on  the  contrary, 
many  an  inferior  player  wins  a game  by 
sheer  force  of  careful  play.  If  there  be 
really  no  score  on  the  balls,  then  play  for 
safety,  by  leaving  yom'  otvn  and  the  red 
as  far  apart  as  possible,  or  giving  a miss  ; 
when  your  adversary’s  ball  is  off  the  table 
play  for  baulk  rather  than  risk  a doubtful 
stroke ; when  near  the  end  of  the  game  do 
not  disturb  the  red,  if  it  be  safe,  without 
there  is  a good  chance  to  score  off  it.  Do 
not  vary  your  strength,  or  play  high  or  low, 
without  there  be  an  obvious  necessity  for  so 
doing.  When  under  a cushion,  and  your 
adversary  and  the  red  be  safe,  it  is  better 
to  give  a miss  than  to  risk  an  unlikely 
stroke.  Never  play  the  losing  hazard  at 
the  white  in  baulk,  when  the  red  is  also 
in  baulk,  without  you  are  certain  of  bringing 
the  white  out ; nothing  tends  to  the  success 
of  a game  so  much  as  a careful  consideration, 
of  the  ultimate  position  of  the  balls  after  the 
stroke.  In  playing  the  red  winning  hazard 
use  sufficient  strength  to  bring  it  away  from 
the  cushion,  so  as  to  leave  another  stroke  off 
it ; on  the  contrary,  it  is  generally  best  so  to 
play  the  white  tvlnning  hazard  as  to  leave  it 
unner  the  cushion  alter  your  stroke.  Do 
not  attempt  canons  round  tlic  table  without 
careful  consideration  as  to  the  strength  of 
your  stroke  and  the  angles  ol  the  table.  And, 
lastly,  never  forget  that  common  strokes 
with  careful  play  stand  a better  chamw 
than  the  most  brilliant  hazards  without  It. 
Books  : Captain  Crawley's  Mlliards,  Us  Tluory 
and  Practice;  Bohn's  Handbook  of  Games;  Eeiu 
field's  Billiards  Explained;  MingawPs 
Hoy's  Science  ; Uar don’s  Treatise;  Handbook  of 
Billiards. 
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BILL  OF  COSTS— is  a bill  of  fees,  charges, 
and  disbursements  for  business  done  by 
an  attorney  or  solicitor.  To  prevent  the 
possibility  of  an  overcharge  against  a client, 
an  attorney  is  obliged  to  send  by  post,  or 
leave  for  him  at  his  counting-liouse  or 
dwelling-house,  a detailed  statement  ot  the 
particulars  of  the  business  done  for  him, 
wth  dates  and  items.  This  is  called  the 
attorney’s  bUl  of  costs,  and  must  be  either 
subscribed  by  himself,  or  be  accompanied  by 
letter  so  subscribed,  one  month  at  least  (un- 
less the  party  to  be  charged  therewith  is 
about  to  quit  England)  before  he  can 
maintain  an  action  for  the  recovery  thereoi, 
to  enable  the  party  to  tax  the  same  before 
the  proper  officer,  called  the  taxing  master 
of  the  court  to  which  he  belongs ; but  if  the 
party  shall  not  make  an  application  tor  an 
order  to  tax  such  bill  of  costs  until  alter 
the  expiration  of  one  mouth,  then  the 
judge  may  impose  terms  upon  him— that 
is  to  say,  that  he  do  pay  the  amount  of  the 
bill  into  court  to  abide  the  event  of  the 

taxation.  , 

No  order  can  be  made  to  tax  an  attorney  s 
bill  of  costs  after  a verdict  has  been  ob- 
tained in  an  action  for  tlie  recovery  of  it, 
nor  after  the  c.xpiration  of  twelve  months 
after  sucli  biU  shall  liavc  been  delivered, 
except  undei"  very  special  circumstances, 
such  as  fraud  or  very  gross  overcharge.  In 
the  absence  of  fraud  or  inisconduct,  no  bill 
of  costs  wliich  has  been  paid  will  be  referred 
for  ta.xation  unless  it  appears  that  it  lias 
been  paid  under  pressure,  and  the  bill  con- 
tains overcharges  also.  The  costs  of  taxing 
an  attorney’s  bill  of  costs  frequently  ainouut 
to  a large  sum  -,  it  is  tlierefore  provided  that 
where  less  than  oue-si.xth  part  of  an  attor- 
ney’s bill  of  costs  is  disallowed,  the  party 
chargeable  therewith  shall  pay  the  costs  of 
taxation,  but  where  more  than  onc-sixth  is 
disallowed,  the  attorney  liiinsell  shall  pay 
the  costs  of  taxation. 

BILL  OF  EXCHANGE.— A writing  on 
paper  previously  stamped,  whereby  one 
party,  who  is  called  the  drawer,  requires 
another  party,  who  is  culled  Ihe  acceptor,  at 
a certain  future  day,  to  pay  to  his  order  or 
bearer  a sum  of  money  7,“’ 

and  such  bill  becomes  negotiable  by  the 
drawer  writing  his  name  on  the  back 
(whereby  he  becomes  indorser  as  well  as 
(Irawcr)^and  may  be  afterwards  transicrred 
by  delivery  only,  Lit  it  is  usual  in  practice  to 
require  the  party  passing  it  to  indoise  i 
whereby  he  renders  himscll  liable  to  pa) 
it  when  it  becomes  due;  and  every  ne\\ 
indorser  is,  in  elfect.  a Iresli  drawer  o ti  c 
bill,  'file  holder  giving  time  to  the  accepioi, 
without  the  consent  of  the  other  i)artie8,(lis- 
cliarges  them  from  their  liability  uiioii  the 
bill.  It  is  always  iiresumed  to  have  been 
ffiven  for  a valuable  consideration.  Any 
person  having  ability  to  contract  may  be  a 
party  to  a bill  of  exchange.  U niav  be 
llatcKl  on  a Sunday,  and  it  undated,  it  dates 
from  the  day  it  was  made,  and  the  “'’*y 
lie  inferred  from  circumstances.  Aii>  at- 
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incapable  of  being  used  as  evidence  ot  a debt 
between  the  parties.  The  amount  ot  the 
stamp  is  not  increased  by  interest,  though 
reserved  from  a day  prior  to  the  date  ot  the 
note.  It  must  be  for  the  payment  ot  money 
alone ; an  order  to  pay  “ in  cash  or  Bank  of 
England  notes”  is  insufficient;  and  if  there 
is  a difference  in  the  amount  bstween  the 
words  and  figures,  the  words  must  be  at- 
tended to.  If  the  name  of  any  person  is  in- 
serted without  the  words  “ or  bearer,”  or  “ or 
order,”  it  will  not  be  be  transferable;  it  to 
bearer,  it  may  be  transferred  by  mere  deli- 
very ; if  to  order,  it  will  require  indorsement. 

If  no  time  for  payment  is  mentioned,  it  is 
payable  on  demand.  If  payable  at  a certain 
time  after  sight,  it  must  be  presented,  that 
such  time  may  begin  to  run.  If  payable  at 
an  uncertain  time,  or  out  of  an  uiicertam 
fund,  or  to  au  uncertain  person  (as  to  the 
secretary  “for  the  time  being  of  a com- 
pany”), it  is  no  bill  or  note,anQis  not  nego- 
tiable ; but  if  it  be  made  payable  at  ever  so 
distant  a day,  yet  if  it  be  a day  that  must 
come,  it  is  no  objection.  An  indorsement 
cannot  be  for  a portion  oi  the  amount  ot  a 
bill,  unless  it  be  for  the  residue  remaining 
unpaid.  An  indorsement  rendering  it  pay- 
able on  certain  conditions  will  deprive  it  ot 
thecharacter  of  negotiability,  but  au  indorse- 
ment  merely  referring  to  an  agreement  has 
not  such  an  effect.  All  negotiable  bills  or  note 
made  in  England  for  less  than  tw'enty  shil- 
liui^s  are  void,  and  if  any  person  negotiate 
one  upon  which  a less  sum  than  twenty 
shillings  remains  due,  he  is  lihble  to  a penalty 
not  exceeding  £20  nor  less  than  £5,  reco>  er- 
able  before  a justice  of  the  peace  tor  twenty 
days  alter  the  offence  is  committed  BiUs 
or  notes  for  more  than  twenty  shillings 
or  less  than  five  pounds  (except  drafts  by  a 
man  on  his  banker)  are  also  void,  b«loss 
they  specify  the  name  and  abode  ot  the 
payee,  are  attested  by  one  subscribing  wit- 
ness,  bear  date  at  or  before  the  timeof  issue, 
aiui  are  made  iiayable  within  twenty-one 
days  after  date,  out  not  to  bearer  on  deniand. 
and  they  arc  not  negotiable  after  the  time  ot 
payment.  The  utterer  of  a note  not  comply- 
ing with  the  above  requisition  is  liable  to  a 
penalty  of  £20.  In  case  of  an  action  upon  a 
lost  bill  of  exchange,  the  judge  may  order 
t he  plaintiff  to  give  an  indemnity  against  the 
claims  of  any  other  person.  A bill  or  note 
becoming  due  on  a day  appointed  by  pro- 
clamation for  fast  or  ihanksgiving,  or  any 
public  holiday,  is  payable  on  the  day  pre- 
cetliiig.  A siiiiiinary  remedy  has  lately  been 
passwl  by  the  Legislature  for  the  recovery 
of  money  due  upon  a bill  of  exchange  where 
the  action  is  commenced  within  si.x  months 
alter  the  bill  become.s  due. 

Foreign  bills  are  drawn  in  sets,  at  so  many 
d'lvs  or"inoiiths  alter  sight ; and  these  bills 
must  be  dated  when  accepted,  as  the  term 
of  iinvincut  coiiimenccs  from  the  date  ot  ac- 
reiitance  .1  "f  exchange  consists  ol  two 
or  throe  bills  all  drawn  at  the  same  tune, 
and  of  the  same  tenor  and  date,  to  be  tnuis- 
initted  by  different  conveyances  or  posts; 
i d when  any  one  comes  to  hand  and  is  iic- 
ceiitid  m tiaid,  the  others  are  null  and  void. 
When  a bill  is  presented  for  aoceptance  m 
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Jx)ndon,  it  is  g-enerally  left  till  next  day, 
and  if  acceptance  be  refused,  it  is  given  to  a 
Notary  Public,  and  noted  for  non-acceptance. 
If  an  accepted  bill  be  refused  payment,  it  is 
noted  or  protested  accordingly,  and  returned 
to  the  drawer,  by  which  he  or  any  of  the 
indorsers  are  liable  to  pay  the  bill  with  all 
costs;  but  if  the  holder  made  any  unneces- 
sary delay  in  returning  it,  he  can  sue  the 
acceptor  only.  Inland  bills  must  not  be  kept 
longer  than  fourteen  days  ; and  foreign  bills 
should  be  returned,  with  the  protest,  in  course 
of  post,  or  at  latest  within  three  posts.  After 
a bill  has  been  protested  for  non-payment,  it 
issometimes  accepted  by  a third  party,  to  save 
the  credit  of  the  drawer  or  of  an  indorser, 
and  such  an  acceptance  is  termed  an  accep- 
tance supra  protest.  If  the  party  on  whom 
a bill  is  drawn  have  doubts  about  the 
drawer,  he  may  protest  it,  and  afterwards 
accept  it  for  the  honour  of  one  of  the  in- 
dorsers. In  this  case  the  protest  must  be 
sent  without  delay  to  the  indorser  for  whose 
honour  it  was  accepted.  When  a bill  is 
drawn  at  so  many  mouths,  calendar  months 
are  understood.  Three  days  grace  are  al- 
lowed on  all  bills  payable  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  e.xcepton  bills  payable  at  sight, 
which  must  be  paid  or  protested  when  first 
presented.  No  bill  is  valid  unless  written 
upon  stamped  paper,  of  such  value  as  is  re- 
quired by  law  ; a stamp  of  less  value  aii’ecta 
its  validity,  but  one  of  higher  value  will  not. 
An  erasure  in  tlie  date,  term,  or  sum  of  a 
bill,  unless  by  the  consent  of  the  parties  and 
authenticated  by  their  initials,  completely 
destroys  the  validity  of  it.  Although  the 
words  “value  received”  are  essential  for 
obtaining  the  benefit  of  the  statute,  giving 
interest,  damages,  and  costs,  yet  thewantof 
them  docs  not  otherwise  affect  the  bill.  In 
writing  out  a bill  the  stamp  should  be  com- 
pletely written  through,  the  sum  expressed 
In  words  as  well  as  figures,  and  no  space 
left  either  at  the  beginning  or  the  end  of  the 
lines ; serious  con.^equences  have  resulted  to 
the  acceptor  from  inattention  to  these 
things. — see  Acceptance,  Acceptor,  Dis- 
noNoun,  Drawer,  Indorser,  Tromis- 
SORV  Note. 

bill  of  FAIIIC.— At  large  dinner 
parties,  where  there  are  several  courses,  it 
IS  well  to  have  the  bill  of  fare  neatly  inscribed 
upon  small  tablets,  and  distributed  about 
the  table,  that  the  diners  may  regulate  their 
appetite  and  determine  their  choice  accord- 
ingly.— See  Dinner. 

bill  OF  LADING. — When  a merchant 
puts  sundry  goods  on  hoard  a ship,  the 
owner  or  master  of  the  ship  gives  a written 
receipt  for  them,  whereby  he  acknowledges 
the  receipt  of  the  goods  on  board,  and  con- 
tracts to  carry  them  on  the  voyage,  and 
deliver  them  to  the  consignee  in  good  order, 
upon  the  consignee  paying  freight  for  the 
cartage.  This  receipt  is  termed  a bill  of 
lading.  It  should  be  made  out  in  three 
parts;  one,  after  signature,  to  be  remitted 
oy  post  to  the  consignee ; the  second  on  a 
*tamp  to  remain  with  the  shipper  of  the 
goods ; and  a third  for  the  master  of  the 
wcsscl.  Hills  of  lading  are  transferable  or 
lao 


n'egotiable  by  the  custom  of  merchants,  so 
as  to  vest  the  property  in  the  goods  in  the 
assignee  by  mere  delivery,  without  any  in- 
dorsement, and  such  transfer  will  be  good 
against  all  the  wmrld  except  an  indorsee  of  a 
bill  of  lading  for  a valuable  consideration. 
The  delivery  of  a cargo  to  a shipowner,  like 
goods  to  a carrier,  vests  them  in  the  person 
to  whom  they  are  to  be  conveyed. 

BILL  OF  SALE.  —A  deed  by  which  the 
ownership  or  property  in  household  furni- 
ture, or  other  personal  chattels,  is  transferred 
from  one  person  to  another.  It  may  either 
be  an  absolute  sale  or  by  way  of  mortgage; 
that  is  to  say,  the  party  selling  may  oe  at 
liberty  to  buy  them  back  again.  A bill  of 
sale  is  looked  upon  with  great  suspicion  of 
fraud,  as  It  enables  persons  to  keep  up  the 
appearance  of  good  circumstances  and  the 
possession  of  property  after  they  have  exe- 
cuted a bill  of  sale.  A sale  for  good  consider- 
ation is  not  void  merely  because  it  is  made 
with  the  intention  to  defeat  an  expected  ex- 
ecution ; but  if  the  writ  were  in  the  hands  of 
the  sheriff  before  the  bill  of  sale  was  executed 
the  bill  of  sale  would  be  void,  or  if  it  were 
mixAa  fraudulently  for  the  purpose  of  delaying, 
hindering,  or  defrauding  creditors,  it  would 
be  void  as  against  them.  It  is  valid  as  to 
marriage  settlement,  under  which  the  party 
takes  an  interest  for  life ; or  if  the  sale  be 
notorious,  as  by  a sheriff,  under  an  execution, 
or  by  public  auction. 

BINDING.— Various  kinds  of  needlework 
have  binding  set  on  them  in  preference  to 
hemming,  or  stitcliing.  Flannel  is  generally 
bound  with  tape  or  sarsanet  ribbon.  The 
binding  is  so  put  on  as  to  show  but  little 
over  the  edge  on  the  right  side,  where  it  is 
hemmed  down  neatly  ; on  the  other  side  it 
is  run  on  with  small  stitches.  In  putting  on 
binding  care  should  also  be  taken  to  work 
the  whole  unilormly,  or  if  there  is  any  irre- 
gularity, it  will  pucker  and.curlup,  andhave 
a very  awkward  appearance. 

BIOGRAPIIT. — A term  formed  from  the 
Greek  {bios)  “life”  and  (graphe)  “writing.”  It 
is  that  department  of  literature  which  treats 
of  the  actioils  and  fortunes  of  individuals. 
Various  collections  of  individual  lives  rtthin 
one  compass  have  been  from  time  to  time 
published  under  the  title  of  “Biographical 
Dictionaries.”  The  first  of  these  in  the 
English  language,  was  published  in  11  vols. 
8vo  In  17C2,  as  the  “English  General  Bio- 
graphical Dictionary ;”  tliis  work  has  ap- 
peared in  successive  editions,  being  gra- 
dually enlarged  in  its  progress,  and  the 
latest  edition  was  published  in  32  vols.  8vo 
in  1817,  under  the  name  of  " Chalmers’ 
Biographical  Dictionary.”  A second  work 
consists  of  10  vols.  ito,  begun  in  1799,  and 
finished  in  1815,  entitled  the  “General  Bio- 
graphical Dictionary.”  The  most  modern 
lilographical  work  is  “Rose’s  DIotionnry,” 
in  12  vols.  8vo,  published  in  1857.  Of  the 
smaller  works  of  this  description,  that  by 
Gorton,  in  2 vols.  8vo,  is  the  best.  The 
following  list  also  comprises  a niinibw  of 
miscellaneous  works  ol  this  kind: — Coes 
lUogrnphy  and  /Itstory;  .Snderson’s  Jllography 
for  the  young;  Dod’s  Annunl lUography ; Tantor  s 
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■ Beginnings  of  Biography;  Farr's  Bible  Bio- 
graphy; Cyclopcedia  of  Bible  Biography;  Mrs. 
Child's  Biography  of  Good  Mrs.  Sigourney's 

Biography  of  the  Great  and  Good ; Lodge's  British 
Biography;  Maunder' s Select  British  Biography; 
Smith's  Dictionary  of  Classical  Biography;  Mal- 
colme's  Curiosities  of  Biography ; Mich's  Cyclopcedia 
of  Biography;  Allison's  (hiide  to  English  Bio- 
graphy; Taylor's  European  Biography;  Ken- 
drick's Biography  for  Young  Ladies;  Parker's 
Readings  in  Biography.  Among  the  works  de- 
voted to  the  Biography  of  Individuals,  the  most 
interesting  are  Boswells  Life  of  Dr.  Johnson; 
Southey's  Life  of  Lord  Kelson;  Lockhart  s Life  of 
Sir  lYalter  Scott ; Margaret  Roper’s  Life  of  Sir 
nomas  More. 

BIOSCOPE.— A term  composed  of  two 
Greek  words— Bioi,  life,  and  Skopeo,  I observe 
or  survey.  The  bioscope,  as  suggested  by 
Granville  Penn,  consisted  of  a dial  or  scale 
marked  in  such  a manner  as  to  indicate  the 
general  measure  and  progress  of  hnman 
fife.  This  dial,  comprising  seven-eighths  of 
a circle,  was  divided  into  seventy  degrMS, 
answering  to  the  allotted  number  oi  ihe 
years  of  human  life.  The  seven  decimal 
divisions  of  the  scale,  representing  the  seven 
decimal  divisions  of  life,  were  characterized 
by  certain  qualities  belonging  properly  to 
some  part  of  each  of  those  seven  divisions 
or  periods,  in  their  order  or  progress,  thus  :— 

1,  Childhood;  2,  Youth;  3,  Manhood;  4,  Viejour; 
5,  Maturity ; 6,  Decline ; 7,  Decay.  The  space 
between  the  two  extremities  of  the  scale 
was  marked  by  Eternity.  Lastly,  a moveable 
index  or  hand  was  affixed,  which  might 
be  directed  to  any  degree  marked  upon  the 
scale.  The  aspect  of  this  alone  presented 
to  a mind  capable  of  any  serious  reflection, 
tended  to  awaken  new  and  unexpected  sen- 
sations. But  when  from  tliis  general  survey 
the  index  was  directed  to  that  particular 
degree  upon  tlie  scale  answering  to  the 
actual  year  of  a person’s  own  age,  a new 
and  livelier  interest  was  calculated  to  be 
awakened.  The  bioscope  was  divided  into 
two  parts,  answering  to  the  timepastand  the 
time  future  of  ife  ; which  parts  are  always 
varying  their  proportions,  because  they  are 
only  divided  by  the  moveable  and  consiantly 
advancing  index  ; whilst  the  moveabieindex 
itself  represents  that  constantly  fleeting 
impression  wliich  we  call  now,  in  which 
alone  consists  the  time  that  can  properly  be 

called  present.  , , . , . . i t 

With  the  same  general  object  in  view,  but 
upon  a more  concentrated  plan,  a diagram 
illustrative  of  the  proper  division  and  distri- 
bution of  time,  is  shown  in  the  accompanying 
engraving.  , , , 

Tlie  circle  represents  a day  of  twenty- 
four  hours ; one  third  of  which,  or  eight 
hours,  is  allotted  to  represent  night  and 
sleep ; leaving  sixteen  hours  for  the  duties 
of  life,  and  for  food  and  relaxation. 
The  diagram  is  divided  into  tour  equal  sec- 
tions of  three  hours  each,  each  hour  being 
numbered  in  accordance  with  the  arrange- 
ments and  divisions  of  the  day.  Ihe  four 
liours  that  are  devoted  in  the  diagram  to 
“ food”  must  not  be  understood  to  be  wholly 
occupied  with  eating  and  drinking,  but  by 
the  pursuit  of  food  for  the  mind,  as  well  as 


for  the  body.  Tlie  advantage  of  this  diagram 
is  that,  from  its  simplicity,  it  is  always  as  it 
were  present  to  the  eye,  and  as  it  represents 
a day,  those  who  adopt  it  should  determme 
what  they  will  do  through  the  day,  and 
associate  each  duty  resolved  upon  with  one  of  me 
numbered  sections;  when  therefore  the  mindrever^ 
to  the  diagram,  and  to  any  particular  number 
thereon,  a person  is  at  once  reminded  of  the  duly 
he  has  resolved  upon  to  perform. 
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This  diagram,  though  exceedingly  simple, 
is  capable  of  a very  varied  application.  For 
instance :— Suppose  it  is  resolved  to  pass  the 
hours  1,  2,  3,  in  a uniform  business  apphea- 
tion,  it  will  be  remembered  that  during  those 
hours  there  is  nothing  on  the  diagram  but 
business  ; the  whole  and  sole  attention  is, 
therefore,  naturally  applied  to  the  one  piu-- 
suit,  and  will  not  be  diverted  thereirom  by 
a number  of  unsettled  resolutions.  Then 
follows  an  honr’s  relaxation,  during  which 
food  is  to  be  taken,  with  perhaps  half  an 
hour’s  reading.  'With  this  section  of  the 
diagram,  a person  could  scarcely  fail  to 
identify  the  book  he  might  be  in  the  course 
of  reading  at  the  time,  and  when  that  hour 
arrives,  the  mental  perception  of  tlie  diagram 
would  as  readily  remind  a person  of  the 
book,  as  of  tlie  food  or  rest  he  is  about  to  take. 
Supposing,  during  the  next  liours,  num- 
bered 4,  6,  and  6,  a person  had  a series  of 
duties  to  perform,  he  would  identify  them 
witli  those  particular  hours  or  numbers 
thus : — 4.  Call  at  A — B- 


— „.  ....  -V  ’8  and  purchase 

— for  stock.— I’oint  out  error  in  pre- 
vious account.— On  to  Fenning’s  Wharf,  and 
ascertain  the  cause  of  delay  in  delivery  of 
goods.  The  mere  words  “A—  B— ’s,” 
“error,”  and  “Fenning’s,”  associated  with 
that  section,  would  be  a sufficient  reminder 
of  the  matters  to  be  attended  to  within  that 
time.  Tlie  same  method  may  be  applied  to 
any  hour  and  every  hour  throughout  theday. 
As  although  a person  may  ivrite  doira 
upon  a memorandum-book  the  things  ho 
lias  to  do,  and  rel'er  to  that,  he  lias  not  the 
assistance,  in  that  case,  of  a perfect  Dia- 
GUAM  OF  TiiF.  Day  being  before  him,  re- 
minding him  of  all  his  duties,  and  lyarning 
him  of  the  waning  hours.  Such  a diagram. 
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ensTraved  upon  the  mind,  and  frequently  re- 
fened  to,  exercises  a strong  moral  inHumce, 
which  no  memoranda,  even  though  aided  by 
frequent  ref  erences  to  a watch,  would  supply. 
At  night,  when  the  hour  arrives  to  review 
the  duties  and  actions  of  the  day,  reference 
to  the  diagram  wiU  at  once  bring  before  the 
mind  what  has  been  done,  what  omitted,  and 
wiU  present  at  the  proper  time  an  effective 
impression  of  a day  weU  spent,  or,  a day 
partially  lost.  The  stimulus  afforded  to  the 
mind  by  the  constant  action  of  this  mental 
monitor  ndll  have  the  certain  effect  of  ex- 
cluding those  idle  and  unprofitable  thoughts 
which  constantly  press  around  us  when 
our  ideas  are  undisciplined,  and  to  the 
relaxing  effects  of  which  we  may  attribute 
the  loss,  for  any  useful  and  ennobling  pur- 
poses, of  the  better  half  of  our  time. 

The  diagram  need  not  be  adopted  exactly 
as  represented  in  the  engraving,  but  may  be 
framed  upon  that  principle  adapted  to  a 
person’s  peculiar  piusuits.  It  will  be  very 
easy  to  draw  a circle,  and  to  divide  it  into 
certain  sections,  numbering  those  sections 
according  to  the  hours  of  the  day,  as  may  be 
most  suitable.  After  looking  upon  that 
diagram  a few  times,  it  will  become  im- 
pressed upon  the  memory,  and  frequent 
reference  to  it,  mentally,  ■will  make  th;  per- 
ception of  it  quite  as  tangible  as  referoi:  to 

the  drawing  itself.  Book : Lift  Doubled  by 
the  Economy  of  Time. 

BIRCH.— Of  this  tree  there  are  several 
species,  but  that  best  known  and  most  com- 
monly cultivated  is  the  common  birch.  It 
svill  grow  in  any  soil,  and  thrive  upon  laud 
where  other  timbers  fail.  The  birch  is  pro- 
pagated by  seed,  which  are  easily  taken  from 
bearing  trees,  by  cutting  the  branches  in 
August,  before  they  are  quite  ripe.  The  seed 
may  be  threshed  out  like  corn,  as  soon  as  the 
branches  dry  a little ; they  should  then  be 
kent  in  dry  cool  sand  until  they  are  sown, 
either  in  the  autumn  or  spring.  A great 
deal  of  care  and  attention  is  required  in 
rearing  the  birch  from  seed ; they  must  be 
so^vn  in  the  shade,  and  covered  very  lightly 
with  soil  made  as  fine  as  possible,  and 
watered  according  to  the  wetness  or  dryness 
of  the  season.  The  planting  out  of  this  tree 
is  performed  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the 
f,}'  planted  for  underwood  it  should  be 
mlled  before  March,  to  prevent  its  bleeding, 
fhe  tree  bears  removing  with  safety  alter  it 
has  attained  the  height  of  six  or  seven  feet ; 
and  is  ready  to  plash  as  hedges  in  four 
years  after  jilanting.  Birch  tinaber  is  used 
tor  a varied  of  purposes,  more  especially  for 
the  manufacture  of  casks,  tubs,  barrels, 
hoops,  &c.  It  is  also  used  for  turners’- 
ware,  agricultural  implements,  and  carriage- 
wheels.  The  shoots  are  converted  into 
orTOms  and  hurdles. 

WINE. —The  season  for  pro- 
liquor  from  the  birch  tree  is  in 
tne  beginning  of  Jlarcli,  while  the  sap  is 
nsmg,  and  before  the  leaves  shoot  out ; for 
wierc  the  sap  has  come  forward  and  the 
the  juice,  by  being  long  ab- 
bark,  grows  thick  and  dis- 
huv,*!  • ■ . Ilte  methocl  of  procuring  juice  is 

y Doring  holes  in  the  middle  of  the  tree  and 
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inserting  fossets,  which  are  made  from  the 
branches  of  the  elder,  the  pith  being  taken 
out.  The  tree,  if  large,  may  be  tapped  in  four 
or  five  places  at  one  time,  and  by  that  means 
save  from  a number  of  trees  several  gallons 
every  day  ; if  sufiicient  juice  is  not  drawn 
oil' in  one  day,  the  bottles  into  which  it  drops 
must  be  corked  close  and  sealed  until  the 
next  occasion  of  dra-wing  off.  To  prepare 
the  wine,  put  to  every  gallon  of  liquor  fom’ 
pounds  of  sugar  and  the  peel  of  a lemon, 
boil  it  as  long  as  any  scum  arises,  skimming 
all  the  time ; then  put  it  into  a clean  tub, 
and  when  it  is  nearly  cold  set  it  to  work 
with  yeast,  spread  upon  a crust ; let  it  stand 
for  five  or  six  days,  stirring  it  often ; then 
take  a cask  of  a suitable  size,  set  light  to  a 
large  match  dipped  in  brimstone,  and  thro'w 
it  into  the  cask,  stop  it  close  until  the  match 
is  extingiushed,  turn  the  wine,  lay  the  bung 
on  lightly  till  it  has  finished  working ; stop 
it  close,  keep  it  three  months,  and  then  bottle 
off. 

BIRD  CAGE.  See  Aviary. 

BIRD-CATCHING.— There  are  many  ex- 
cellent and  ingenious  methods  invented  for 
bird-catching,  the  greater  part  of  which  are 
practised  by  day,  but  a few  require  the  as- 
sistance of  night.  Among  the  latter  the 
principal  are  by  bat-fowling,  and  by  the  use 
of  a species  of  net  called  a trammel  net.  The 
net  used  for  bat-fowling  should  be  made  of  the 
strongest  and  finest 
tivine,  and  is  to  be  ex- 
tended between  two 
poles  of  ten  feet  long. 

'The  person  who  takes 
themanagementofthe 
net  keeps  it  extended 
opposite  tlie  hedge  in 
which  the  birds  are 
supposed  to  be,  by 
stretchingout  Ins  arms 
to  the  utmost.  Ano- 
ther of  the  party  car- 
ries a lantern,  which 
by  means  of  a pole  he 
holds  up  1it  a short 
distance  behind  the 
centre  of  the  net.  One 
or  two  others  place 
themselves  on  the  op- 
losite  side  of  the 
ledge,  and  by  beating 
it  witii  sticks  disturb 
the  birds  ; they,  being 
alarmed,  fly  towards 
the  light,  but  arc  inter- 
cepted in  their  flight 
by  thenct,  which  is  im- 
mediately folded  up- 
on them.  Fifteen  or 
twenty  small  birds, 
such  as  sparrows,  lin- 
nets, goloHnches,  &c.,  are  not  unfrcqucntly 
caught  in  this  way  by  a single  fold.  This 
sport  cannot  be  followed  with  much  success, 
except  when  the  nights  are  very  dark,  nor 
until  very  late  in  the  autumn,  when  the 
trees  having  lost  their  leaves,  the  birds  are 
driven  for  shelter  to  the  hedges.  Trammel 
nets  are  generally  between  thirty  and  forty 
yards  long,  and  above  five  or  six  wide,  and 
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a light  pole  of  the  same  length  as  the  width 
o Ithe  net  is  fixed  to  each  end  in  order  to 
keep  it  extended.  Tlie  net  is  then  drawn  by 
two  men  over  the  stubble,  heaths,  &c.,  the 
bottom  being  suffered  to  drag  lightly  on  the 
ground ; this  rouses  the  birds  and  causes 
them  to  flutter  up  against  the  net,  which 
motion  being  felt  by  the  men,  the  net  is  im- 
mediately dropped  and  the  birds  are  secured. 
This  is  the  most  destructive  method  of  catch- 
ing birds,  and  one  which  is  seldom  adopted, 
except  by  poachers,  as  it  not  only  takes 
larks,  fieldfare,  &c.,  but  also  all  other  birds 
that  roost  on  the  ground,  such  as  snipes, 
woodcocks,  quails,  partridges,  and  grouse, 
the  two  last  of  which  are  taken  in  great 
numbers  by  poachers,  during  the  months  of 
August  and  September.  Sometimes  a setter 
Is  used  with  a very  small  lantern  fixed  to  its 
neck,  by  which  means  instead  of  dragging 
the  whole  field,  the  poachers  are  enabled  to 
walk  directly  to  the  spot  where  the  birds  lie, 
and  then  by  drawing  the  centre  of  the  net 
over  the  dog’s  back,  and  dropping  it  ,a  few 
yards  before  liim,  they  often  take  the  whole 
covey. 

In  the  day-time  birds  are  taken  principally 
by  means  of  nets,  springes,  traps  and  bird- 
lime. The  method  adopted  in  the  suburbs  of 
London  is  most  ingenious.  The  nets  used 
are  generally  twelve  yards  and  a half  long, 
and  two  yards  and  a half  wide.  The  bird- 
catcher  provides  himself  with  call-birds, 
usually  consisting  of  five  or  six  linnets,  two 
goldfinches,  two  greenfinches,  a woodlark, 
a redpole,  a yellow-hammer,  titlark,  and 
perhaps  a bullfinch.  These  are  placed  at 
short  distances  from  the  nets  in  little 
cages.  He  has  besides  what  are  called 
flur-birds,  which  are  placed  within  the  nets 
and  are  raised  upon  a moveable  perch, 
which  the  bird-catcher  can  raise  at  plea- 
sure by  means  of  a long  string  fastened 
to  it.  and  gently  let  down  at  the  time  the 
wild  bird  approaches.  The  flur-birds  gene- 
rally consist  of  a linnet,  a goldfinch,  and  a 

freenflneh,  secured  to  the  flur  by  a con- 
rivance  called  a brace,  which  secures  the 
birds  without  doing  any  injury  to  their 
plumage.  AVhen  the  bird-catcher  has  laid 
his  nets,  he  disposes  of  his  call-birds  at  pro- 

Eer  intervals.  The  instant  that  tlie  wild 
irds  are  perceived,  notice  is  given  by  one  to 
the  rest  of  the  call-birds,  and  they  till  raise 
their  voices  in  a loud  and  cheerful  chorus, 
which  arrests  the  wild  birds  in  their  flight 
and  attracts  them  down  to  the  spot  near 
which  the  nets  arc  placed ; and  the  bird- 
catclier  watching  his  opportunity  closes  his 
nets  upon  them.  ^ , 

The  S/tringle  is  a somewhat  complicated 
apparatus,  but  very  effective  as  a bird- 
catcher,  it  consists  of  five  parts,  as  follows. — 
1.  The.‘?<ump;  a small  stout  stake  of  wood 
about  five  inches  in  length,  which  is  fixed 
firmly  In  the  ground,  with  its  head  about  an 
Inch  above  the  surface.  2.  'I'Uc  Sgreader : a 
small  bent  switch,  having  a notch  at  its 
thicker  end  ; it  is  kept  in  its  bent  position 
by  a piece  of  small  cord  wliippcd  over  its 
pinallcr  and  larger  end,  and  united  just 
above  the  notcii.  3.  The  /lender:  a piece  ol 
pliant  withy  or  hazel,  of  about  cigliteeu 


inches  long;  both  ends  of  it  are  fixed  into 
the  ground  so  as  to  form  a kind  of  arch. 
4.  The  Springer:  a hazel  rod  of  about  fourr 
feet  in  length,  thick  at  one  end  and  tapering, 
at  the  other  ; to  the  tapering  end  is  fixed  a 
piece  of  string.  6.  The  Catch : a sound  piece ; 
of  wood  fixed  at  the  end  of  the  string  of  the 
springer ; it  is  above  half  an  inch  long,  a ; 
quarter  broad,  and  the  eighth  of  an  inch ; 
thick.  It  is  siightly  bevelled  off  at  one  end, . 
so  as  to  adapt  it  to  the  notch  of  tlie  spreader, . 
6.  The  Naose : a knot  formed  of  horsehair, 
fastened  below  the  catch.  In  setting  the  i 
springle,  the  following  directions  are  to  be  • 
attended  to Drive  the  stump  firmly  into 
the  ground.  Place  the  spreader  around  the 
stump,  so  that  its  bight  is  in  contact  with  it. . 
rix  the  bender  into  the  ground  at  about  the 
length  of  the  spreader  from  the  stump ; then 


fix  the  thick  end  of  the  springer  in  the; 
ground  at  a little  distance  from  the  bender, 
and  the  small  end  of  it  bent  down  till  one. 
end  of  the  catch  is  placed  upwards  and  on  ; 
the  outside  of  the  bender.  liaise  the  spreader  r 
about  an  inch  from  the  ground,  and  put  the. 
small  end  of  the  catch  into  the  notch. 
Finally,  arrange  the  horsehair  slip-knot; 
loosely  around  the  benaer,  and  the  trap  is? 
set.  Scatter  a little  seed  within,  and  for- 
some  distance  around  the  spreader,  and. 
watch  at  a short  distance  to  seize  the  bird 
ns  soon  ns  it  is  ensnared,  otherwise  it  will 
flutter  itself  to  death  or  be  strangled.  Birds- 
may  also  be  caught  by  means  of  horsehair- 
loops.  To  accomplish  this,  tie  a large  number' 


of  loops  upon  a long  string,  the  longer  the 
better,  and  lay  this  string  in  a series  of  rings 
winding  outward  from  the  centre,  so  that 
the  ground  will  be  completely  covered  with 
tlie.m  -,  then  lay  the  trap,  with  the  loops  pro- 
perly opened,  on  a spot  resorted  to  by  birds. 
When  a bird  gets  its  feet  into  a loop,  it  is; 
almost  certain  to  draw  the  loop  tightly  about; 
its  legs,  and  is  thus  caugiit.  'i'he  common  ■ 
brick  trap  is  well  known  ; it  consists  of  four- 
bricks  arranged  as  in  the  engraving,  two 
lengtiiways,  upon-tlieir  edges  or  narrow- 
siiies,  one  in  front,  and  the  fourth  between- 
the  two  side  bricks  ; this  is  so  placed  that  it- 
will  fall  and  lie  easily  upon  the  front  brick. 
Within  the  trap  a stout  peg  is  driven  into 
the  ground,  upon  which  a forked  twig  is 
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ptaoed  horizontally;  above  this  a stick  is 
placed,  one  end  being’  on  the  twig  and  the 
other  end  supporting  the  brick  in  a slanting 
position.  The  end  of  the  twig  that  rests 
upon  the  peg  is  cut  flat  to  give  it  a better 
hold.  The  bait  is  strewn  upon  the  ground 


inside  of  the  trap.  Wlien  the  bird  flies  to 
the  trap  he  generally  perches  for  a moment 
on  the  forked  twig  and  causes  it  to  give  way 
by  reason  of  its  weight,  the  brick  that  has 
been  propped  up  then  falls  upon  the  front 
brick,  enclosing  and  securing  the  bird.  In 
preparing  this  trap  caution  should  be  used  in 
setting  the  upper  brick,  so  that  it  does  not 
fall  between  the  two  side  bricks  unsupported 
by  the  front  brick,  as  in  such  a case  the  bird 
would  be  crushed  to  death.  Th^Doum-fatl  Is  an 
effective  trap  tor  taking  fieldfares,  thrushes, 
redwings,  blackbirds,  larks,  sparrows,  star- 
lings, and  all  birds  that  congregate  upon  the 
ground.  It  is  mosreffcctive  when  snow  lies 
upon  the  ground,  for  then  the  birds  being 
hungry,  are  less  shy  than  is  their  wont  in 
the  pursuit  of  food.  The  trap  consists  of  an 
iron  or  wooden  hoop  covered  with  a net, 
formed  of  meshes  of  about  one  inch.  The 
lighter  the  net  the  better.  The  hoop  is  put 
to  stand  at  an  angle,  as  in  the  engraving, 


*8  propped  up  by  a piece  of  stick  about 
j f®6t  in  length.  At  the  bottom  oftiie  net, 
iud  ’,ying  upon  that  part  of  the  hoop  which 
rests  upon  the  ground,  is  placed  a heavy 

**9’}®’  10  such  a manner  that  directly  the 
'8,"'itiidrawn  the  net  will  drop  down 
upon  the  birds.  A long  string  is 
I stick,  and  is  held  by  the  person, 
wno  keeps  as  far  away  from  the  trap  as  is 
wmpatible  with  his  being  enabled  to  sec 
wnen  the  birds  are  under  it.  1 1 is  better  not 
« ,r°P  ,1* **11  ttap  when  a single  bird  enters, 
8 It  will  serve  as  a decoy,  and  a little 
P ticnM  will  be  rewarded  by  the  capture  of 


a number  of  birds  instead  of  one.  The  kind 
of  bait  employed  depends  upon  the  descrip- 
tion of  birds  you  desire  to  catch.  Fieldfares 
feed  upon  hips,  haws,  the  fruit  of  the  white 
thorn  and  the  wild  rose,  various  kinds  of 
worms,  snails,  and  insects.  They  are  fond 
of  blackbeetles,  cockroaches,  &c.,  which 
being  caught  in  the  house  may  be  used  to 
bait  the  trap,  after  being  scalded  to  death  in 
boiling  water.  Thrushes,  redwings,  and 
blackbirds,  are  also  attracted  by  the  same 
bait.  Starlings  relish  the  same  bait,  but  ex- 
hibit also  a strong  lildng  for  eggs,  cherries, 
and  various  kinds  of  grain.  Larks  are 
attracted  by  the  seed  grasses  and  by  small 
insects.  The  down-lall  is  an  excellent 
method  of  capturing  birds  re(juired  for  the 
cage,  as  it  does  them  no  injury.  It  may 
moreover  be  used  at  any  time  of  the  year, 
though  with  less  effect  than  in  winter  as  re- 
gards the  number  caught.  But  any  one 
knowing  the  harbour  of  a thrush  or  black- 
bird which  has  been  heard  to  give  lorth 
superior  notes,  may  be  sure  of  securing  it 
with  the  aid  of  the  down-fall  and  the  ex- 
ercise of  a little  patience.  In  some  parts  of 
France  a curious  mode  is  practised  oi'  taking 
birds ; a frame  is  constructed  of  the  stripped 
branches  of  the  slender  straight  - growing 
poplar,  in  the  centre  of  which  a seat  is' 
placed  for  the  bird-catcher  to  sit  upon.  The 
Irame  so  con- 
structed is  aiter- 
wards  covered 
with  boughs  and 
evergreen  shrubs 
among  which  are 
openings  for  the 
entrance  of  the 
birds,  and  also 
for  the  hands  of 
the  bird-catcher 
to  come  out,  who 
is  seated  within. 

When  the  birds 
alight  on  or  about 
the  sides  of  the 
holes,  the  bird- 
catcher  nimbly 
seizes  them  by 
the  hand  or  by 
means  of  a small 
flap  trap  which  he  thrusts  out  at  one  of  the 
holes,  and  upon  which  the  bii-ds  alight. 
Woodcocks,  partridges,  and  other  land  birds 
arc  said  to  be  easily  caught  by  what  is  called 
low-belling.  In  this  method  a strong  light  is 
employed  and  two  persons  carry  nets,  one 
on  cither  side  of  him  who  bears  the  light. 
The  light-bearer  carries  a large  bell,  which 
he  rings  incessantly  and  with  a regular 
jingle.  The  birds  after  a while  become  so 
alarmed  by  the  combined  effects  of  the  light 
and  the  bell,  that  while  some  fly  against  the 
nets,  others  fall  upon  their  backs  on  the 
ground  and  will  not  move,  and  so  are  cap- 
tured. Larks  may  be  taken  in  the  day  time 
by  means  of  a net,  which  should  not  exceed 
twelve  yards  in  length  nor  three  and  a holt 
In  width,  and  wliich  is  to  be  held  by  two 
persons.  Larks,  however,  seldom  Ho  so 
close  as  partridges,  and  in  order  to  prevent 
them  from  rising  too  soon,  the  following 
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stratagem  is  adopted : — one  of  the  sports- 
men carries  in  liis  hand  a live  or  stuffed 
hawk  fixed  to  the  end  of  a long  stidk,  which 
as  he  runs  with  the  net  towards  the  larks  he 
holds  up  in  the  air  before  him  as  high  as  he 
can ; at  the  sight  of  this  the  larks  are  so 
terrified  that  they  dare  not  move  for  fear  of 
attracting  the  notice  of  their  supposed 
enemy,  and  then  there  is  little  or  no  diffi- 
culty in  throwing  the  net  over  and  securing 
them.  In  addition 
to  these  there  is  a 
tird-trap  cage  used 
in  gardens,  or- 
chards, &c.,  for 
catching  young 
sparrows.  It  is  a 
wicker  utensil  with 
a I'unnel,  through 
which  the  bird. 


having  descended  in  quest  of  the  bait  placed 
TOthin,  cannot  ascend,  and  is  thus  caught. 

For  catching  birds  by  means  of  bird-lime, 
the  folloOTiig  is  the  most  successliil  method : 
— ^Take  a large  branch  or  bough  of  a tree, 
and  after  haviwg  trimmed  it  of  all  the  leaves 
and  superfiuous  shoots,  cover  it  all  over  with 
bird-lime,  taking  great  care  to  lay  it  on  pro- 
perly, for  if  it  be  too  thick  the  birds  will  see 
it  and  wiil  not  settle  on  the  bough,  and  if  it 
be  too  thin  it  will  not  hold  them  when  they 
do.  When  the  bough  is  weU  hmed  it  must  be 
fixed  on  a low  dead  hedge  near  a rickyard, 
hemp  or  flax  field,  or  in  some  other  place 
which  is  a favourite  resort  for  small  birds, 
and  the  sportsman,  having  concealed  himself 
as  near  to  tlie  bough  as  he  can,  must  imitate 
with  his  mouth  or  with  a bird-cali  the  notes 
which  birds  make  when  they  attack  or  caU 
one  another ; but  if  he  should  not  be  expert 
at  this,  there  is  another  mode  of  attraction, 
called  a stale.  A hawk  of  any  species  or  a 
bat  make  very  good  stales,  but  an  owl  makes 
the  beat  of  any,  for  liiis  bird  never  shows 
bimsclf  at  daylight  without  being  followed 
by  all  the  small  birds  that  see  it ; so  that  if 
an  owl  be  fastened  in  some  conspicuous 

Slace  at  a short  distance  I'rom  the  limed 
ough,  the  birds  will  collect  around  it  in 
great  numbers,  and  will  be  sure  sooner  or 
later  to  settle  on  the  bough  and  be  taken. 
When  one  bird  is  I bus  enticed  and  stuck  fast, 


it  must  not  be  disengaged,  but  sullered  to  re- 
main and  attract  otiiers  by  its  fluttering,  so 
that  many  may  be  taken  at  once.  If  a live 
owl  is  not  to  ue  obtained  a stufled  one  will 
do  nearly  as  well.  Sometimes  the  repre- 
sentation of  an  owl  carved  in  wood  is  used, 
and  being  painted  in  the  natural  colours  of 
the  bird,  is  Ibund  to  succeed  very  weU.— See 
JIor.K-TUAP,  Kaiuht-snakf.,  &c. 

HI  UD-blMK— I’ut  half  a pint  of  linseed 
oil  into  an  old  pot  or  pipkin,  and  in  which  it 
will  not  be  more  than  one-third  full,  put  it 
on  a slow  fire,  stir  it  occasionally  until  it 
thickens  as  much  us  required,  which  will  be 
known  by  cooling  the  stick  in  water  and 
testing  it  with  the  fingers.  It  is  best  made 
rather  hard;  then  pour  it  into  cold  water. 
Jt  can  be  brought  back  to  the  consistence 
required  by  the  admixture  of  a little  Arch- 
angel tar. 


BIRD-  STUFFING  AND  PRESERVING. 
—See  Taxidermy. 

BIRD-TAMING.— See  Avtart,  Black- 
bird, Bullfinch,  Canary,  &c. 

BIRDS,  Dietetic  properties  of.— Those 
which  serve  as  food  may  be  divided  into  such 
as  are  domesticated,  as  the  common  fowl, 
turkey,  duck,  and  goose;  wild  birds,  usually 
termed  game,  as  the  pheasant,  partridge, 
grouse,  and  woodcock,  and  some  other  wild 
birds  that  are  not  considered  as  game,  such 
as  the  lark,  pigeon,  &c.  The  fattening  and 
flavour  of  buds  is  very  much  influenced  by 
the  nature  of  their  food.  Those  which  feed 
upon  grains  and  vegetables,  as  the  common 
fowl,  turkey,  and  pheasant,  are  the  most  de- 
licate and  have  the  whitest  flesh.  Those 
wliich  live  partly  on  animal  and  partly  on 
vegetable  food,  as  ducks  and  geese,  are 
brotvn-fleshed  and  higher  flavoured ; and 
those  which,  being  aquatic,  live  wholly  on 
fish,  have  a taste  savouring  of  the  creatures 
they  feed  upon.  Different  parts  of  the  same 
bird  differ  very  much  in  flavour  and  tender- 
ness, chiefly  depending  upon  the  amount  of 
exercise  which  the  surrounding  muscles 
have  undergone ; thus  it  will  bedoundthat 
in  birds  that  walk  the  wing  is  tender  and  the 
leg  tough ; while  in  birds  that  fly,  these  indi- 
cations are  diametrically  opposite.  The  breast 
is  generally  considered  the  most  tender  part 
of  the  bird,  but  in  the  snipe  and  the  wood- 
cock the  leg  is  preferred.  The  flesh  of  birds, 
particularly  poultry,  is  extremely  nutritious 
and  easy  of  digestion. 

BIRDS,  DISEASES  OF  CAGE.  — See 
Aviary. 

BIRDS’  EGGS  FOR  Cabinets.— In  se- 
lecting eggs  for  a cabinet,  always  choose 
those  that  are  newly  laid ; make  a medium 
sized  hole  at  the  sharp  end  nith  a pointed 
instrument;  and  make  another  hole  at  the 
blunt  end  with  a needle  or  pin.  If  the  yolk 
will  not  come  out  freely,  run  a pin  or  thin 
wire  into  the  egg,  and  stir  the  yolk  weU 
about ; this  done,  get  a cupful  of  water, 
and  immerse  the  pointed  end  of  the  egg 
in  it,  apply  your  mouth  to  the  blunt  end, 
and  suck  up  some  of  the  water  into  the 
shell;  then  stop  the  two  holes  with  the 
linger  and  thumb,  shake  the  water  tho- 
roughly within,  and  atter  this  blow  it  out. 
The  water  will  clear  the  egg  of  any  remains 
of  yolk,  or  of  white,  winch  may  stay  in 
after  blowing.  If  this  process  performed 
once  does  not  suffice,  repeat  it  a second 
or  third  time.  An  egg,  immediately  after 
it  is  produced  is  very  clear  and  fine ; but 
by  lying  in  the  nest,  and  coming  m contact 
with  the  feet  of  the  bird,  it  soon  assumes  a 
dirty  appearance.  To  remedy  this,  wash  it 
well  in  soap  and  water,  and  apply  a nail 
brush  to  remove  the  dirt.  Nothing  now 
remains  but  to  prevent  the  thin  white  mem- 
brane which  is  still  inside  the  shell  from 
corrupting  it ; for  this  purpose  fill  a -wine- 
glass with  I he  corrosive  sublimate  in  alcohol, 
then  immerse  the  shurj)  end  of  the  egg  shell 
in  it,  keeping  your  finger  and  thumb  as  you 
hold  it,  just  clear  of  the  solution;  apply 
your  mouth  to  the  hole  at  the  blunt  end, 
and  suck  up  some  of  the  solution  into  the 
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shell ; no  fear  need  be  entertained  of  draw- 
in"  the  solution  into  the  mouth,  for  as  soon 
as°it  rises  in  the  shell,  the  cold  will  strike 
the  finger  and  thumb,  and  it  is  then  time  to 
cease  sucking;  shake  the  solution  in  the 
shell  thoroughly  and  then  blow  it  back  into 
the  glass.  The  shell  will  now  be  beyond 
the  reach  of  corruption,  and  will  for  ever 
retain  its  pristine  whiteness.  If  it  is  de- 
sired to  impart  to  the  ^g  an  extremely 
brilliant  appearance,  give  it  a coat  of  mastic 
Tarnish,  put  on  very  sparingly  with  a camel- 
hair  pencil ; green  or  blue  eggs  must  be 
brushed  with  gum  arabic. 

BIRDS,  SJKGING,— include  the  nightin- 
gale, canary,  thrush,  linnet,  lark,  throstle, 
starling,  bullfinch,  goldfinch,  &c.  The  lirst 
sound  they  produce  is  called  a chirp,  which 
is  a single  sound  repeated  at  short  intervals ; 
the  next  soimd  is  the  call,  which  is  a repeti- 
tiou  of  one  and  the  same  note ; and  the  third 
sound  is  termed  recording,  which  a young  bird 
continues  to  do  for  ten  or  eleven  months, 
till  he  is  able  to  execute  every  part  of  his 
song. 

BIRTH,  Registhation  of.— A registrar 
of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages  is  required 
to  ini'orm  himself  of  every  bu'th  within  his 
district,  and  to  register  the  same  as  soon 
after  the  event  as  conveniently  may  be. 
Within  forty-two  days  after  birth,  the 
father  or  mother,  or  in  case  of  their  ill- 
ness or  absence,  the  occupier  of  a house 
in  which  a child  shall  have  been  born,  is 
bound  to  give  information  of  the  particulars 
thereof  to  the  registrar  upon  request,  and 
upon  refusal  is  liable  to  indictment.  They 
may  exercise  their  discretion  as  to  volun- 
teering the  information  where  it  has  not 
been  required  by  the  registrar;  but  every 
remstrar  who  refuses  or  omits  to  register 
a birth  of  which  he  has  had  notice  is  liable 
to  a penalty  of  iSO.  Alter  forty-two  days 
and  within  six  months  of  a birth,  if  any 
person  present,  or  the  father  or  guardian 
make  a solemn  declaration  of  the  particu- 
lars of  such  birth,  the  registrar,  in  the 
presence  of  the  superintendent  registrar, 
may  register  it  and  receive,  over  and  above 
the  usual  fee,  the  respective  fees  of  2s.  6d. 
and  6s.  Any  person  procuring  the  registra- 
tion of  a birth  after  forty-two  days,  and 
within  six  months  without  the  presence  of 
the  registrar  and  superintendent  registrar, 
is  liable  to  a penalty  of  £.50.  If  six  months 
have  elapsed  sincethe birth,  the cliild cannot 
be  registered.  Tlie  particulars  required  to 
be  furnished  to  the  registrar  are  the  day 
and  the  month  of  the  birth;  the  name  (if 
any)  of  the  child;  the  sex;  the  name  and 
surname  of  the  father ; the  name  and  maiden 
surname  of  the  mother ; the  rank  or  pro- 
fession of  the  father;  to  which  the  in- 
lorniant  must  sign  his  or  her  name,  de- 
scription, and  place  of  abode  in  the  register. 
I here  is  no  fee  charged  for  registration. 

birthday  CKRKMON1E.S.— In  Eng- 
land the  anniversary  of  a person’s  birthday 
is  usually  observed  as  a sort  of  festival. 
Dn  these  occasions  dinners  or  evening  par- 
tles  are  given,  with  the  accompaniments 
».i  The  person  whose 

Dirthday  it  is  becomes  the  hero  or  heroine  of 
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the  day ; the  guests  immediately  upon  their 
arrival  wish  him  or  her  “ many  happy  re- 
tm-ns  of  the  day,”  the  health  of  the  person 
is  also  proposed  by  one  of  the  company, 
and  received  as  the  toast  of  the  evening. 
It  is  customary  on  these  occasions  to 
present  some  token  to  the  person  whose 
birthday  it  is,  as  a mark  of  friendship  on 
the  part  of  the  donor,  and  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  event. 

BISCUIT  CAKE.— Mix  one  pound  of 
flour,  five  eggs  well  beaten  and  strained, 
eight  ounces  of  sugar,  a little  rose  or  orange- 
flower  water.  Boil  the  whole  thoroughly 
together,  and  bake  for  one  horn-. 

Flom-,  lib ; eggs,  6 ; sugar,  Jib ; rose 
or  orange-flower  water,  few  drops. 

BISCUIT  CRUST. — Put  half  a pound  of 
flour  on  the  paste-board,  add  to  it  the  yolks 
of  two  eggs,  and  thoroughly  mix  until  the 
egg  is  lost  sight  of;  then  add  a dessert- 
spoonful of  fine  sifted  sugar,  and  two  ounces 
of  butter,  work  these  well  in,  and  mix  a 
little  water  or  mUk  sutfleient  to  make  a 
stiff  paste.  Beat  and  roll  it  out  until  quite 
smooth,  and  work  it  into  the  thickness  of  a 
quarter  of  an  inch,  then  cover  your  fruit 
with  it. 


Flour,  Jib.  ; eggs,  2 yolks  ; sugar, 
1 dessertspoonful ; butter,  2ozs.  ; ivater  or 
milk,  sufficient. 

BISCUIT  CUSTARD.— Break  two  dozen 
macaroons  into  small  pieces,  and  the  same 
number  of  small  ratafia  biscuits,  pour  over 
them  a hot  custard,  and  stir  well  until  the 
whole  is  thoroughly  mixed;  turn  it  into  a 
trifle  dish,  and  pour  over  it  the  whites  of 
two  eggs  well  whisked  lor  an  hour  with  red 
currant  jelly ; grate  nutmeg  over  the  top, 
and  serve. 

Macaroons,  24 ; ratafia  biscuits,  24 ; 
custard,  sufficient ; eggs,  2 whites,  with  red 
currant  jelly. 

BISCUIT  DEVILLED.— Dip  a captain’s 
biscuit  into  boiling  water,  butter  it  well, 
spread  over  it  ready-made  mustard,  cayenne 
pepper,  a good  deal  of  black  pepper  and 
salt ; put  it  into  the  oven,  or  on  the  gridiron, 
and  let  it  bake  or  grill  till  brown.  'This 
is  considered  as  a relish  with  wine. 


BISCUIT  DROPS.— Beat  up  the  whites 
of  six  eggs  and  the  yolks  of  ten  with  a 
spoonful  of  rose-water,  to  which  add  ten 
ounces  of  pounded  sugar.  Beat  the  whole 
well  up,  and  add  one  ounce  of  bruised  carra- 
way  seeds,  and  six  ounces  of  flour.  Drop 
them  on  wafer  paper,  and  bake  in  a 'mode- 
rate oven. 

Eggs  6 whites,  10  yolks ; rose-water, 
1 teaspoonful ; sugar,  lOozs.  ; carraway 
seeds,  loz. ; flour,  6ozs. 

BISCUIT  ICE  CREAM.— Break  six  eggs 
into  a stewpan,  and  beat  them  with  a 
wooden  spoon ; add  a pint  of  cream,  the 
peel  of  one  lemon,  two  gills  of  syrup,  and 
a little  spice ; boil  it  tili  it  begins  to  thicken, 
stirring  constantly ; crumble  some  Naples 
and  ratafia  biscuits  into  it,  and  puss  the 
whole  through  a sieve;  turn  into  a mould, 
and  jilace  in  ice. 

Eggs,  6 ; cream,  1 pint ; lemof*  I 
peel;  syrup,  2 gills;  sjiice,  to  taste;  Naples 
and  ratafia  biscuits,  sufficient. 
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BISCUIT  PUDDING.— Pour  a pint  of 
boilin"  milk  over  three  Naples  biscuits 
grated ; cover  it  close,  and  wlien  cold  add 
the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  the  whites  of  two, 
a wineglassful  of  brandy,  a dessertspoonful 
of  flour,  nutmeg,  and  sugar  to  taste.  Boil 
it  in  a basin  for  an  hour. 

1^"  Milk,  i pint;  Naples  biscuits,  3; 
eggs,  4 yolks,  2 whites;  brandy,  1 wine- 
glassful  ; flour,  1 dessertspoonful ; nutmeg 
and  sugar,  to  taste. 

BISCUITS  A i,A  Prancaise. — Beat  up 
the  yolks  of  eight  eggs  in  two  pounds 
of  sugar  for  half  an  hour ; whip  the  whites 
separately,  and  when  they  are  well  frothed, 
mix  them  with  the  yolks  and  sugar,  and 
stir  in  one  pound  of  flour  lightly,  and  by 
degrees;  have  ready  some  tin  or  paper 
moulds,  buttered  within  ; put  in  the  biscuit 
paste,  filling  the  moulds  but  little  more 
than  half;  throw  some  powdered  sugar  over 
them,  and  bake  them  in  an  oven  for  half  an 
hour ; when  of  a light  brown  colour  and 
half  cold  take  them  out  of  the  moulds. 

Eggs,  8 ; sugar,  2lbs. ; flour,  lib. 

BISCUITS,  TO  PRESEKVE.-For  ordi- 
nary use  biscuits  will  keep  best  in  tin  canis- 
ters. But  if  required  to  be  kept  for  a long 
time,  such  as  during  a sea  voyage,  no  other 
art  IS  necessary  to  preserve  them  sweet  and 
good  than  packing  them  up  in  casks  well 
caulked  and  carefully  lined  with  tin,  so  as  to 
exclude  the  air.  The  biscuits  should  lie  as 
closely  as  possible  together ; and  when  it  is 
necessary  to  open  the  cask,  it  must  be  closed 
again  with  all  speed,  and  as  securely  as  it 
was  before.  Biscuits  may  also  be  preserved 
from  the  weevil  and  other  injurious  insects 
by  being  kept  in  a bag  which  has  been  pre- 
viously soaked  in  nitre  and  dried. 

BISCUITS  TO  USE  WITH  LIQUEURS. 
Rut  a pound  and  a quarter  of  sugar  into  a 
pan,  with  the  peel  of  a lemon  grated  fine,  a 
spoonful  of  orange-flower  water,  and  file 
yolks  of  five  eggs  ; beat  them  togetlicr  till 
thoroughly  incorporated;  then  stir  in  a 
pound  and  a quarter  of  flour,  and  beat 
the  whole  together  ; next  whip  the  whites 
of  the  eggs  till  they  rise  in  froth,  and  mix 
them  with  the  sugar  and  the  flour:  have 
ready  some  white  paper  made  into  the  form 
of  little  trenches,  each  about  the  depth 
and  length  of  a linger;  put  two  spoonfuls 
of  Naples  biscuit  into  each  trench,  powder 
them  with  sugar,  and  place  them  in  a mode- 
rate oven  ; when  done  of  a good  colour, 
take  them  out  of  the  papers,  and  put  them 
upon  a sieve  in  a dry  place,  till  there  is 
occasion  to  use  them.  These  biscuits  arc 
excellent  when  dipped  in  liqueurs. 

Sugar,  iflb. ; lemon  peel,  1 ; orange- 
flower  water,  1 tenspoonf'ul ; eggs,  6 ; flour, 
IJlb. ; Niiples  biscuit,  suHicient. 

BISCUITS,  VARIOUS.— 1.  Hard  Bis- 
cuits : warm  two  ounces  of  butter  in  as 
much  skim  milk  as  will  convert  a pound  of 
flour  into  a very  stiff  paste.  Beat  it  with  a 
rolling-pin  and  work  it  very  smooth.  Roil 
It  out  thin  and  cut  it  into  round  biscuits. 
I’rick  them  full  of  holes  with  a fork,  and 
bake  them  for  about  six  minutes.  2.  Ri.ain 
AND  Crisp  Biscuits  : mix  a pound  of  flour. 


the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  some  milk,  into  a 
very  stiff  paste.  Beat  it  well  and  knead  it 
quite  smooth ; roll  the  paste  very  thin,  and 
cut  it  into  biscuits.  Bake  them  in  a slow 
oven  till  quite  dry  and  crisp.  3.  Sweet 
Biscuits  : beat  eight  eggs  into  a froth  ; add 
a pound  of  powdered  sugar,  and  the  peel  of 
one  lemon  grated  fine ; whisk  the  whole 
well  together  till  it  becomes  light,  then  add 
to  it  a pound  of  flour,  and  a teaspoonful 
of  rose-water.  Divide  into  biscuits,  sugar 
them  over,  and  bake  them  in  papers  or  tins. 
4.  Brighton  Biscuits  : mix  together,  two 
pounds  of  flour,  three  drachms  of  carbonate 
of  ammonia  in  fine  powder,  four  ounces  of 
powdered  sugar,  one  ounce  of  arrowroot,  four 
ounces  of  butter,  and  one  egg ; incorporate 
the  whole  well  together  with  new  milk  into 
a stiff  paste  ; then  beat  it  with  a rolling-pin 
for  half  an  hour,  roll  out  thin  and  divide  into 
biscuits,  bake  in  a quick  oven  for  fifteen 
minutes.  — See  also  Almond,  Apricot, 
Chocolate,  Filbert  Biscuits,  &c. 

ij^  No.  1.  Butter,  2ozs. ; milk,  sufiS- 
cieut;  flour,  lib.  No.  2.  Flour,  lib.;  egg, 
1 yolk;  milk,  sufficient.  No.  3.  Eggs, .8; 
sugar,  lib. ; lemon  peel,  1 ; flour,  lib. ; rose- 
water, 1 teaspoonful.  No.  4.  Flour,  2lbs. ; 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  3 drachms;  sugar 
4ozs. ; arrowroot,  loz. ; butter,  4ozs. ; egg,  i. 

BISHOP.  — A beverage  compounded  as 
follows : roast  four  good  sized  bitter  oranges 
till  they  are  of  a pale  brown  colour ; lay 
them  in  a tureen,  and  put  over  them  half  a 
pound  of  powdered  loaf  sugar,  and  three 
glasses  of  claret;  place  the  cover  on  the 
tureen,  and  let  it  stand  till  the  next  day. 
When  required  for  use,  put  the  tureen  into  a 
pan  of  boiling  water,  press  the  oranges  with 
a spoon,  and  run  the  juice  through  a sieve; 
then  boil  the  remainder  of  a bottle  of  claret, 
taking  care  that  it  does  not  burn,  add  this  to 
the  strained  juice,  and  serve  it  warm  in 
glasses. 

CW  Oranges,  bitter,  4 ; sugar,  Jib. ; claret, 

1 bottle. 

BISMUT'H,  Medical  uses  of. — Bismuth 
taken  into  the  stomach  in  the  state  of  a 
metal  produces  no  effect  upon  the  human 
system.  It  is  therefore  generally  employed 
in  the  form  of  subnitrate.  This  is  a white 
powder,  sometimes  in  lumps  resembling 
chalk,  inodorous,  and  tasteless.  It  is  inso- 
luble in  water,  and  but  slightly  soluble  in 
the  juices  of  the  stomach,  a circumstance 
which  accounts  for  its  limited  sphere  ot 
action  ; hence  its  employment  is  almost  en- 
tirely confined  to  afiections  of  Hie  stomach 
Itself.  In  large  doses  it  is  poisonous,  and 
produces  vomiting,  fain  tings,  and  even 
death.  _ Its  external  application,  as  a cos- 
metic, in  the  well  known  form  of  pearl  white, 

IS  not  free  from  danger,  and  wlien  applied 
for  a lengthened  period,  to  the  lace,  causes 
nervous^  twitches,  and  finally  induces  para- 
lysis. Subnitrate  of  bismuth  is  considered 
a tonic,  and  in  nervous  pains  and  cramps  ol 
the  stomach  it  is  decidedly  autispasmodic. 
liisinutli  being  insoluble  in  water  can  never 
be  udmiiiistercd  in  that  vehicle,  but  may  be 
given  in  extract  of  hojis,  in  jelly,  honey,  or 
simply  placed  upon  the  tongue, and  so  swal- 
lowed. 
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BISTRE.  A brown  colour  which  is  used 
in  water  colours.  It  is  prepared  from  soot, 
that  of  beecli  bein<r  preferred.  It  is  not  used 
in  oil-paiiitiiig,  but  has  the  same  eflect  in 
water  colours  as  brown  pink  has  in  oil. 

BIT  FOR  HORSES. — The  compound  bit 
is  composed  of  live  principal  pieces,  viz.  : 
a,  the  mouth-piece ; b b,  the  brandies  ; cc,  the 
rings;  d,  the  ciu-b;  ee,  the  cross-bar.  A 


compound  bit,  however,  is  not  always  requi- 
site, many  ponies  and  horses  being  ridden 
with  a simple  snafile,  which  should  be  in  tlie 
corners  of  the  horse’s  mouth  without  press- 
ing against  it.  The  curb  bitpowerlully  con- 
trols the  hoi  se,  but  with  the  snaffle  he  can 
take  a natural  position  and  act  with  more 
freedom.  The  snaffle  is  preferable  for  com- 
mon use  in  every  way  ; but  if  the  rider  can- 
not control  his  horse,  he  must  resort  to  the 
curb  bit,  which  should  be  knotted  under- 
neath the  snafflle.  Care  should  be  taken 
that  the  bit  does  not  press  unnecessarily 
hard  upon  the  horse’s  mouth,  nor  that  it  is 
so  sharp  as  to  wound  it.  It  may  be  neces- 
sary to  have  a sharp  bit  for  the  headstrong 
and  obstinate  beast ; yet,  if  it  is  severely 
and  unju.stifiably  called  into  exercise,  the 
animal  will  in  all  probability  plunge  and 
TMr,  and  endanger  both  himself  and  his 
rider.  The  torments  which  the  trappings 
mouth  often  inflict  upon  a docile  and 
willing  horse  are  useless  and  cruel,  and  in- 
stead of  any  benefit  being  derived  from  such 
® mode  of  treatment,  it  only  serves  to  render 
the  mouth  hard,  thereby  destroying  all  the 
pleasure  of  riding,  as  well  as  causing  the 
“OTsc  to  become  Iretful  and  vicious. 

B1 TES,  strictly  speaking,  mean  only  such 
injuries  as  are  inflicted  by  the  teeth  and 
jaws  of  animals,  and  merely  imply  another 
'^®tnety  of  punctured  wound  ; but  punctures 
With  the  fangs  of  reptiles  are  denominated 
bites  also. 

BITES  OF  ANIMALS  generally  result 
irom  the  teeth  of  dogs  and  cats ; and,  as 
long  as  these  proceed  i'rom  a hurt  the 
wnscquence  of  a sudden  anger  in  the 
anirnal,  need  provoke  no  alarm,  and  tlie 
treatment  Is  simple  and  easy.  But  when 
^ animal  has  been  e.xcited  into  passion 
♦im  ^ state  of  irritation  for  some 

wif^  ^ poison  is  engendered  and  mi.xed 
wiin  the  saliva,  that  Imparts  to  a wound 
jnen  inflicted  much  inflammation, and  some- 
mies  considerable  danger  ; especially  so  if 
ineconstilutioii  of  the  person  bitten,  at  the 
tune  should  chance  to  be  in  a diseased  or 
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unhealthy  state.  In  general,  however,  the 
bite  is  harmless  enough  ; but  as  all  such  ac- 
cidents produce  a most  depressing  eflect  on 
the  mind,  and  the  terror  excited  by  a harm- 
less bite,  in  some  instances,  gives  rise  to  tne 
most  exaggerated  fear,  it  is  always  more 
satisfactory  to  adopt  the  same  precautions 
as  would  have  been  demanded  had  the  animal 
been  really  dangerous. 

Treatment. — In  cases  of  trifling  abrasion 
from  the  teeth  of  dogs  or  cats,  where  it  is 
the  return  snap  for  an  accidental  stamp  or 
kick  at  the  animal,  and  where  there  can  be 
no  reasonable  doubt  of  the  health  of  the 
animal,  all  that  is  really  necessary  either  for 
precaution  or  cure,  is  to  wash  the  part  ivith 
warm  water,  apply  the  nitrate  of  silver,  or 
lunar  caustic,  and  tie  on  a hot  bran  poultice. 
Where  the  case  is  more  serious,  and  the 
animal  has  been  enraged,  tie  a garter  or 
piece  of  tape  directly  round  the  limb,  above 
the  puncture  or  wound  and  between  it  and 
the  heart,  so  as  to  avoid  as  f ar  as  possible  all 
absorption  into  the  system  ; the  part  is  then 
to  be  washed  quickly  with  a sponge  and 
warm  water,  changing  both  water  and 
sponge  : if  cupping  glasses  are  at  hand  apply 
one  directly  over  the  bites,  allow  it  to  remain 
three  or  four  minutes  ; remove  it  and  wash 
away  carefully  the  blood  that  may  have  ex- 
uded, or  whatever  moisture  may  have  been 
forced  to  the  surface,  and  apply  the  glass 
again,  and  if  necessary  a third  time.  When 
the  cupping  apparatus  cannot  be  had,  take  a 
wineglass,  put  a few  drops  of  spirits  of  wine, 
spirits  of  camphor,  tincture  of  myrrh.  Friar’s 
Balsam,  or  sulphuric  ether,  or  brandy  if  it  is 
pure ; light  it  with  a match,  and  before  the 
ilame  has  burnt  out  apply  it  to  the  part.  If 
the  air  has  been  well  exhausted  the  flesh 
will  rise  in  the  glass,  and  a few  drops  of 
blood  exude  from  the  orifices.  While  these 
measures  are  being  adopted  — and  they 
should  not  occupy  more  than  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes— some  lunar  caustic  may  have  been 
sent  for,  which  is  to  be  held  between  apiece 
of  folded  rag  by  one  end,  while  the  other 
dipped  in  water  is  rubbed  freely  over  the 
part,  and  worked  into  the  punctures ; a hot 
bran  or  linseed  meal  poultice  is  then  laid  on 
the  cauterised  surface,  tlie  patient’s  mind 
tranquilised,  and  the  limb  and  body  kept  in 
perfect  rest.  If  a glass  cannot  be  made  to 
adhere  by  the  use  of  the  spirits  named  above, 
or  by  exhausting  the  air  by  the  flame  of  a 
taper,  let  the  caustic  be  applied  at  once,  and 
the  poultice  continued  till  the  eschar  or 
blackened  cuticle  dies  and  is  I brown  oil’. 

If  the  wound  heals  slowly,  with  an  irri- 
table appearance,  and  small  pustules  form 
round  it,  apply  the  caustic  again,  give  an  oc- 
casional aperient  of  eiiiial  parts  of  blue 
and  colocynth  pill,  and  take  as  a corrective, 
in  doses  of  half  a tumblerful,  four  times  a 
day,  a decoction  of  diilcamara,  or  sarsapa- 
rilla. Two  ounces  of  the  former,  cut  small, 
and  boiled  from  three  pints  of  water  to  two, 
and  one  ounce  of  the  latter,  prepared  in  the 
same  way. 

BITES  OR  STINGS  OF  RERI’ILES.— 
Of  these  the  rattlesnake,  the  cobra  di  c^ 
Iiello,  the  whipcord  snake,  and  the  viper  oi 
our  own  country  are  the  most  dung,  rous  ; 
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and  though  the  potency  of  the  venom  ejected 
from  eacli  varies  according  to  the  species, 
it  exerts  the  same  characteristic  chain  of 
symptoms  only  more  or  less  intense,  the 
difference  being  merely  in  degree  and  time, 
as  the  virus  of  one  is  more  subtle  and  deadly 
than  that  of  another.  In  all  cases  the  in- 
fliction of  the  wound  is  followed  by  instant 
and  acute  pain;  discoloration  and  swelling 
of  the  part,  sickness,  fainting,  pain  in  the 
back,  difficulty  of  breathing,  spasms,  extreme 
drowsiness,  coma  and  death— in  the  worst 
cases— within  two  hours.  Hitherto  no  anti- 
dote has  been  discovered  to  this  quick  killing 
venom,  and  ah.  that  medical  aid  can  do  to 
avert  a fatal  termination,  lies  in  the  speed 
with  which  it  employs  precautionary  mea- 
sures. These  consist  in,  1st,  preventing  ab- 
sorption of  the  vh-us  into  the  blood ; 2d,  in 
*removing  as  much  of  the  poison  as  possible 
from  the  wound ; and  3d,  by  counteracting 
with  antispasmodics  and  stimulants,  the 
symptoms  that  supervene. 

The  treatment  is  the  same  from  whatever 
variety  of  reptile  the  injury  has  been  re- 
ceived, only  modified  according  to  the  amount 
of  danger  to  be  apprehended.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  state,  in  order  to  overcome  the  natu- 
ral repugnance  of  most  persons  to  suck  a 
venomed  wound,  that  the  most  deadly  ani- 
mal poison  is  perfectly  innocuous  unless 
brought  in  contact  with  a cracked  or  ab- 
raded surlace,  and  that  it  might  be  dissolved 
and  drunk  with  impunity,  if  in  its  passage 
to  the  stomach  there  were  no  decayed 
teeth  or  excoriation  on  the  lips  or  gullet. 
Directly  after  receiving  the  injury  a string 
or  ribhon  must  be  tied  tightly  round  the 
limb,  above  the  wound,  the  part  washed  well 
and  quickly  with  warm  water,  at  the  same 
time  forcing  out  with  the  fingers  any  blood 
or  exudation  that  may  appear ; if  proper 
cupping  glasses  are  not  ready,  instantly 
apply  the  lips  and  suck  the  wound  with  a 
steady  exhaustion,  spitting  out  and  washing 
the  mouth  before  again  repeating  the  pro- 
cess, which  should  be  continued  lor  quite  ten 
minutes.  Wlien  the  cupping  glasses  are 
used,  the  mode  advised  in  the  beginning  of 
this  article  is  to  be  adopted.  The  punctures 
are  then  to  be  treated  with  lunar  caustic  as 
already  described,  and  a hot  poultice  ap- 
plied. The  fainting,  difficulty  of  breathing, 
and  symptoms  of  collapse  that  supervene, 
are  to  be  met  by  doses  of  ether,  brandy,  and 
ammonia,  or  valerian.  Lavender  and  musk, 
repeated  eveiy  ten  or  fll'teen  minutes,  alter- 
nated every  half  hour,  for  lour  times,  with 
thirty  drops  of  Fowler’s  solution  of  arsenic, 
taken  in  a tablcspoonful  of  watci\  Electri- 
city should  be  apidicd  to  tlie  spine,  or,  if  not 
at  hand,  substitute  friction  witli  mustard 
along  the  spinal  column.  For  the  drowsi- 
ness and  coma,  the  patient  must  be 
kept  constantly  walking,  and  cold  water 
occasionally  dashed  in  the  face.  Sliould 
much  constitutional  disturbance  manifest 
itself  subsequently ; the  system  is  to  be 
strengthened  and  the  morbid  action  cor- 
rected by  a course  of  sarsaparilla — com- 
pound decoction— alternated  with  live  drops 
of  Fowler’s  solution  of  arsenic  every  six 
hours,  or  a compound  riuiumer’s  pill  twice 


a day ; at  the  same  time  a liberal  diet,  and 
such  vines  and  tonics  as  the  case  mav 
demand.  ^ 

BITTEKS. — ^The  following  recipes  will  all 
be  found  excellent : — l.  Take  two  ounces  of 
juuiper-bei-ries,  one  ounce  and  a half  of  gen- 
tian-root, a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  coriander 
seeds,  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  orange-peel,  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  calamus  aromaticus,  a 
drachm  of  snake-root,  and  half  a drachm  of 
cardamom  seeds.  Cut  the  gentian-root  into 
small  pieces,  pound  the  other  ingredients  in  a 
mortar,  and  put  the  whole  into  a large  bottle 
or  jar  -with  five  bottles  of  the  best  brandy, 
gm,  or  whisky.  Shake  the  bottle  a httle 
when  the  ingredients  are  first  put  in,  but  not 
afterwards.  Let  it  macerate  for  twelve  days, 
rarefully  corked,  then  strain  it  off,  and  bottle 
for  use.  Sherry  may  be  substituted  for  spi- 
rits. 2.  Put  into  a quartern  of  sherry  an 
ounce  each  of  the  best  pounded  aloes,  rhu- 
barb, and  liquorice  root,  and  a teaspoonful 
of  powdered  ginger ; keep  it  in  the  sun  or  by 
the  fire  for  eight  or  ten  days,  shaking  it  fre- 
quently ; let  it  settle  for  four  and  twenty 
hours,  and  strain  it  through  flannel  previ- 
ously to  using  it.  3.  Bruise  an  ounce  of  gen- 
tian-root and  two  drachms  of  cardamom 
seeds  together : add  an  ounce  of  lemon-peel 
and  three  drachms  of  orange-peel.  Pour  on 
the  ingredients  a pint  and  a half  of  boiling 
water,  let  it  stand  for  an  hour  closely  covered ; 
then  pour  oil'  the  liquor,  and  bottle  for  use. 

BI'IT’ERS,  Uses  and  Properties  of. — 
Bittcrs_  act  beneficially  upon  the  system  by 
imparting  a tone  to  the  stomach,  and  bracing 
the  organs  of  digestion  to  a sufficient  degree 
to  enable  them  to  take  food  with  greater 
avidity.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however, 
that  an  habitual  indulgence  in  bitters  as 
provocatives  of  the  appetite  is  a bad  one,  and 
often  results  in  serious  consequences.  Bit- 
ters therefore  should  only  be  taken  medici- 
nally, and  with  care,  for  although  they  are 
in  themselves  wholesome,  when  a judicious 
use  is  made  of  them,  they  frequently  produce 
fever  in  delicate  constitutions,  and  check  the 
insensible  perspiration  which  is  necessary  to 
health.  Bitter’s  should  be  taken  in  the  morn- 
ing about  half  an  hour  before  breakfast,  and 
the  dose  should  not  exceed  a wineglassful. 

BLACKBERRIES,  Properties  and 
Uses  of. — This  is  the  most  common  of  our 
native  berries,  and  is  found  in  almost  every 
hedge.  It  has  cooUiig  and  astringent  pro- 
perties, and  is  thus  serviceable  as  a domestic 
remedy  for  various  inflammatory  complaints. 
The  juice,  mixed  with  raisin  wine  before  it  is 
fermented,  will  impart  the  colour  and  much 
of  the  flavour  of  claret.  This  fruit  is  only 
occasionally  used  for  puddings,  tarts,  &c., 
and  is  then  usually  iiii.xcd  with  mulberries 
or  other  fruit. 

BLACKBERRY',  Culture  of.  — This 
well-known  plant  is  to  be  met  witli  iu 
the  hedges  aud  on  the  comiiioiis  in  all 
parts  of  England.  It  is  cxlreiiiely  prolific 
and  will  grow  on  the  most  barren  soil. 

It  flowers  in  the  months  of  July  and  Au- 
gust, and  the  fruit  is  ripe  in  September 
or  October  according  to  the  liiieiiess  of 
the  season.  Hitherto  this  fruit  has  bcea 
little  cultivated,  except  by  way  of  experi- 
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ment,  and  in  these  cases  it  has  been  clearly 
shown,  that  with  ordinary  care  and  atten- 
tion, it  would  be  OTeatly  improved  both 
in  appearance  and  flavour,  and  ultimately 
become  as  agreeable  to  the  eye  and  to  the 
palate  as  other  more  favoured  fruits  now  are. 

BLACKBEKRY  JAM.— Put  blackberries 
that  are  not  quite  ripe  into  a jar,  and 
cover  it  up  closely.  Set  the  jar  in  a kettle 
or  deep  stew-pan,  of  water  over  the  fire,  and 
when  it  has  simmered  for  five  or  six  hours, 
force  the  juice  through  a sieva  To  every 
pint  of  juice  add  two  pounds  of  pow'dered 
loaf  sugar,  boiling  and  scumming  it  in  the 
customary  manner.  Put  into  jars  and  tie 
down  with  bladder.  This  jam  is  sometimes 
■used  medicinally  as  a remedy  for  the  stone, 
gravel,  and  dropsy,  also  for  sore  throats. 
The  proper  quantity  to  take  for  this  purpose 
is  a teaspoonful  every  night,  and  repeated 
in  the  morning  if  necessary. 

BLACKBERRY  JELLY.— Put  the  fruit 
into  an  earthen  pan,  squeeze  it  weU  W’itli  a 
new  wooden  spoon ; add  to  it  sugar  haif  the 
weight  of  the  juice,  and  let  it  infuse  for  an 
hom,  then  pour  on  a Uttle  water.  Tiu-u  it 
into ajelly-bagnearly new ; mix somemelted 
isinglass  with  the  juice,  the  proportion  of  the 
isinglass  being  one  ounce  to  four  pounds  of 
fruit ; put  by  in  jars  for  use. 

BLACKBERRY  WINE. — Gather  the  fruit 
when  ripe,  on  a dry  day.  Put  it  into  an  un- 
covered vessel,  having  a tap  fitted  near  the 
bottom;  pour  in  boiling  wrater  just  enough 
to  cover  the  fruit.  Bruise  the  fruit  tho- 
roughlv,  and  then  let  it  stand  covered  till 
the  pulp  rises  to  the  top  and  forms  a crust, 
which  it  will  do  in  three  or  four  days.  Then 
draw  off  the  fluid  into  another  vessel,  and  to 
every  gallon  add  one  pound  of  sugar  ; mix 
well  and  turn  it  into  a cask  to  work  for  a 


w eek  or  ten  days,  keeping  the  cask  well  filled 
in  the  meantime,  especially  at  thecommence- 
ment.  When  the  w'orking  ceases  bung  the 
wine  dqivn,  and  bottle  in  six  or  nine  months. 
Tins  wine  with  the  addition  of  a little  port 
wine,  in  the  proportion  of  about  a gill  to 
^ery  bottle,  will  be  greatly  improved,  and 
if  kept  for  four  or  five  years,  it  will  drink 
ve^  much  like  genuine  port. 

BLACKBIRD. — This  bird  is  one  of  the 
most  docile  of  all  the  thrush  birds.  Tlie 
male  is  black  all  over  the  body;  the  female 
Dlackish  brown,  tinged  on  the  breast  with 
rust-colour,  and  on  the  belly  with  gray.  In 
TOnfinement  it  is  advisable  to  put  the  black- 
Dlrd  m a large  cage.  In  choosing  a blackbird 
irom  a bird-fancier,  it  is  always  advisable  to 
ueal  with  a person  of  known  honesty,  as  it 
u very  common  to  palm  off  birds  of  hiferior 
^ sickly  habit,  for  superior 
songsters.  'I'his  precaution  applies  with 
equal  force  to  ail  dealings  in  connection 
with  cage  birds.  Its  food  chiefly  consists 
K “r'l'nify  bird-paste,  but  it  will  also 
1 M meat.  It  is  somewhat  tender 
treated  with  care  and 
tn  Art  **  ■'i  confinement  from  ten 

In  Vi  years.  The  blackbird  pairs  eariy 
young  birds  may 
of  A?  found  in  the  nest  ns  early  as  the  end 
biiui,  built  in  some  thick 

U9  **^**  *^  ground.  The  fe- 


male lays  twice  or  thrice  a year  five  or  six  eggs, 
of  a grayish  green  colour,  covered  with  light 
brown  and  liver-coloured  spots  and  stripes. 
The  young  males  are  always  rather  darker 
than  the  females,  and  can  by  this  means  be 
distinguished  from  them  even  in  the  nest. 
They  may  be  taken  as  soon  as  the  tail  fea- 
thers show  themselves,  and  reared  on  bread 
and  milk.  By  this  mode  of  treatment  they 
become  sooner  accustomed  to  the  food  of  the 
aviary.  The  song  of  the  male  blackbird  is 
melodious,  and  consists  of  deep  sonorous 
passages,  like  those  of  the  nightingale, 
though  intermixed  with  others  which  are 
rather  harsh.  It  will  sing  throughout  the 
year,  e.xcept  in  the  moulting  season,  and 
may  be  taught  to  whistle  several  aks  with- 
out confoundiug  them  together. 

BLACK- CAP  PUDDING.— Make  a thin 
light  batter,  and  just  before  it  is  poured  into 
the  cloth  stir  to  it  half  a pomid  of  currants, 
rvell  cleaned  and  dried ; these  will  sink  to 
the  lower  part  of  the  pudding  and  blacken 
the  surface.  Boil  it  the  usual  time,  and  dish 
it  with  the  dark  side  uppermost ; send  it  to 
table  with  a sweet  sauce. 

BLACK  COCK. — In  the  shooting  of  this 
bird  the  sport  is  pursued  much  after  the 
same  manner  as  the  re'd  grouse.  The  black 
cock  is  generally  considered  to  seek  liis  ha- 
bitation among  woody  tracts ; he  is  an  un- 
certain bird,  sometimes  approaching  very 
near  to  the  sportsman,  and  at  others  altoge- 
ther as  shy.  When  black  grouse  become 
wild,  which  they  do  in  October  and  Novem- 


ber, they  may  be  followed  a whole  dav  with- 
out yielding  one  successful  shot.  The  best 
way  then  is,  in  order  to  bag  a few,  if  you 
know  of  any  birch  woods  where  they  I'rc- 
quciit,  to  get  a small  pony  accustomed  to 
the  gun.  If  on  the  ground,  they  will  allow 
you  to  get  within  shot,  and  one  or  two  may 
thus  be  secured.  No  dog  is  reijuircd.  Early 
in  the  morning,  just  at  daybreak,  Ihey  may 
be  seen  sitting  on  the  tojis  of  the  birch  trees, 
feeding  on  the  catkins,  and  they  will  then 
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• allow  a horse  rider  to  approach  within  a iew 
yards  of  tliem.  Tlie  sliooting  oi’  black  cock 
in  England  is  limited  by  Act  of  Parliament 
■li'om  the  1st  of  September  to  the  1st  of 
December. 

BLACK  COCK,  to  Dhess.— These  birds 
require  to  hang  i'or  some  days  before  they 
are  dressed,  otherwise  they  are  comparatively 
flavourless.  Pick  and  draw  them  with  e.x- 
ceeding  care,  as  the  skin  is  easily  broken, 
truss  them,  and  lay  them  at  a moderate  dis- 
tance from  a clear  brisk  lire ; baste  them 
plentifully  and  constantly  with  butter,  and 
serve  them  on  a thick  toast  which  has  been 
laid  under  them  in  the  dripping-pan  for  the 
last  ten  minutes  of  their  roasting.  From 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  to  an  hour  is  suffi- 
cient time  to  dress  tliem  in.  Serve  with 
brown  gravy  and  bread  sauce. 

BLACK  CUllRANT,  Culture  of. — This 
distiucc  ^ecies  of  currant  is  a native  of  most 
parts  of  Nqrtliern  Europe,  and  is  found  grow- 
ing wild  in  woods,  wet  hedges,  and  other 
moist  situations ; it  is  chiefly  propagated  by 
•cuttings,  placed  in  a moist  soil  and  shady  situa- 
tions, such  as  are  aflbrded  by  borders  of  nortli 
exposure.  The  fruit  bears  chiefly  on  the 
shoots  of  the  preceding  year,  and  also  iiom 
snags  and  spurs.  The  bushes  require  a re- 
gulating  pruning  twice  a year.  In  summer, 
when  any  bushes  are  crowded  witli  cross  and 
water  slioots  of  the  same  year,  shading  the 
fruit  from  tlie  sun  and  preventing  the  access 
of  air,  tliin  the  heart  of  the  plant  and  other 
tufted  parts  moderately,  pinching  off  or  cut- 
ting out  close  what  spray  is  removed ; but 
do  not  touch  the  summer  shoots  in  general. 
Winter  pruning  may  be  proceeded  with  any 
time  from  November  until  the  end  ol  Feb- 
ruary, or  until  the  buds  are  so  swelled  that 
further  delay  would  endanger  their  being 
rubbed  off  in  the  operation.  Cut  out  the 
cross  shoots  and  water  shoots  of  the  pre- 
ceding summer,  and  the  superfluous  ones  on 
the  crowded  branches.  Prune  long  ramblers 
and  low  stragglers  to  some  well  placed  lateral 
or  eye.  Of  last  year’s  shoots  retain  a suffi- 
ciency of  the  best  well  placed  laterals  and 
terminals,  in  vacant  parts,  to  form  succes- 
lional  bearers,  llctam  generally  a leading 
shoot  at  the  end  of  a principal  branch ; of 
the  supply  reserved  for  new  bearers,  a small 
number  will  probably  require  shortening, 
leave  these  from  8 to  12  inches  in  length. 
Between  the  bearing  branches  keep  a regu- 
lated distance  of  at  least  six  inches  at  the 
extremities,  which  will  render  them  fertile 
bearers  of  good  fruit.  The  ripening  fruit 
comes  in  for  partial  gathering  in  June,  ad- 
vances to  maturity  in  July,  and  continues  in 
ncriection  till  the  end  of  August.  Or  if  the 
bushes  in  a full  exposure  are  timely  defended 

Ironi  the  birds  and  sluidcd  from  tlie  sun  witli 
garden  ncts»  or  protected  with  nets  when 
they  grow  against  north  walls,  the  tfuit  may 
be  continued  good  till  September  or  Octo- 
ber. 

BLACK  C UK  KANT  .1  AM. — Put  the  fruit 
in  a preserving  pan  and  place  it  over  the  lire, 
bruise  and  masli  it  well,  and  add  an  equal 
weight  of  pounded  loaf  augur,  stir  the  whole 
frequently ; wlien  it  boils,  skim  and  boil  it 
again  tor  ten  minutes. 


BLACK  CURRANT  JELLY.— Put  eight 
pounds  of  fruit  into  a preserving  pan  with 
one  pint  of  water ; bruise  the  currants,  and 
when  nearly  boiling  press  them  through  a 
hair  sieve,  then  strain  the  juice  through  a 
piece  of  muslin,  and  to  each  pint  allow  one 
pound  of  loaf  sugar  ; break  it  small,  and 
with  the  juice  put  it  into  a preserving  pan  ; 
stir  it  till  it  boils,  let  it  boil  for  three  mmutes, 
skim  it,  and  when  cool  put  by  m pots. 

BLACK  CURRANT  LOZENGES.-Put 
six  quarts  of  clean  picked  black  currants 
into  a preserving  pan,  and  bruise  them  with 
the  hand  as  long  as  the  heat  will  admit; 
squeeze  them  through  a sieve,  and  to  every 
pint  of  juice  add  four  ounces  ot  brown  sugar; 
boil  and  stir  it  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour, 
and  then  pour  it  thinly  over  saucers  or  small 
plates,  and  dryit  tor  three  successive  days  be- 
fore the  fire;  cut  it  into  small  dice  or  lozenges, 
and  lay  them  upon  white  paper  in  a box. 

BLACK  CURRANT  PIE. — Put  a paste 
round  a dish,  fill  it  with  fruit  and  good  moist 
sugar,  add  a little  water  and  cover  it  with 
paste.  In  order  to  prevent  the  juice  from 
boiling  over,  a teacup  should  be  placed  in 
the  centre  of  the  dish  bottom  upwards. 

BLACK  CURRANT  PRESERVE. —To 
every  pound  ot  fruit  allow  half  a pint  of  red 
currant  juice  and  a pound  and  a half  of  pow- 
dered loaf  sugar.  Put  them  into  a preserv- 
ing pan ; stir  frequently  until  it  boils ; care- 
fully remove  the  fruit  from  the  sides  of  the 
pan,  and  take  otf  the  scum  as  it  rises  ; let  it 
boil  for  10  or  15  minutes. 

BLACK  CURRANT  PUDDING.- Make 
a paste ; lay  into  a basin  a well-floured  cloth 
which  has  been  dipped  into  hot  water,  WTung 
dry,  and  shaken  out;  roll  the  paste  thiig 
press  it  evenly  into  the  basin  upon  the  cloth ; 
put  in  the  fruit,  and  cover  with  paste.  Then 
gather  up  the  ends  of  the  cloth,  tie  it  firmly 
to  the  pudding,  and  put  it  into  plenty  of  fast 
boiling  water.  When  it  is  done,  take  it  out 
by  twisting  a strong  fork  into  a corner  of 
the  cloth,  turn  it  gently  into  thodish  in  which 
it  is  to  be  served,  and  cut  immediately  a 
small  round  or  square  from  the  top,  or  the 
pudding  will  become  tieavy. 

BLACK  CURRANT  WATER  ICE.— Put 
a dessertspoonful  of  black  currant  jelly  into 
a basin,  add  the  juice  of  two  lemons,  a gill 
of  syrup,  and  hall  a pint  of  water;  strain  it 
and  freeze  it  rich. 

BLACK  CURRANT  WINE.-Take  four 
gallons  of  line  ripe  currants  and  put  them 
into  a large  earthen  jar  with  a cover  to  it. 
Boil  twogallons  and  a half  of  water  withsix 
pounds  of  loaf  sugar  ; carefully  remove  the 
scum  as  it  rises  trom  the  liquid  upon  the 
currants  in  a boiling  state,  and  let  it  stand 
lor  forty-eight  hours.  Next,  strain  the  whole 
through  a flaniiel  bag  into  another  vessel, 
return  it  thence  into  the  jar,  let  it  stand  a 
fortnight  to  setlle.'iind  then  bottle  oil'. 

ijff  Currants,  4 or  6 gallons;  water,  2i 
gallons;  sugar,  6lbs. 

B1  ACK  tlURRANTS,  Properties  and 
Uses  of.— This  Iriiit  has  a peculiar  flavour 
which  is  disliked  by  some,  and  therefore  it 
1s  seldom  iniroducefi  to  the  dessert.  It  is, 
however,  extensively  employed  in  the  ferm 
of  jelly,,iain,  and  preserve,  in  puddiugs  and 
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tarts,  and  the  juice  fermented  yields  an  ex- 
cellent wine.  The  berries  have  a slightly 
laxative  and  diuretic  tendency,  and  the  re- 
cent juice  possesses  this  latter  quality  in  no 
ordinary  degrea  Tlie  leaves  are  extremely 
fragrant,  and  iive  been  recommended  lor 
their  m^icinal  qualities.  Gathered  when 
the  flowers  are  beginning  to  open  and  care- 
fully dried,  the  infusion  either  alone  or  with 
equal  parts  of  black  tea,  furnishes  a pleasant 
and  effectual  diuretic.  This  infusion  has  the 
taste  and  flavour  of  a mixture  of  black  and 
green  tea.  The  jelly  and  jam  are  convenient 
vehicles  for  administering  powders  and  pills, 
and  are  also  excellent  remedies  for  coughs, 
hoarseness,  &c. 

BLACK  DRAUGHT. — The  common  ape- 
rient medicine  known  under  this  name  is 
made  as  follows : — 

Senna  leaves  ....  6 drachms. 

Bruised  ginger  . . . i drachm. 

Liquorice  root  sliced  . 4 drachms. 

Put  into  half  a pint  of  water ; keep  this 
standing’  by  the  side  of  the  fire  I'or  three 
hours,  then  strain,  and  after  allowing  it  to 
grow  cool,  add, 

Sal  volatile IJ  drachms. 

Tincture  of  senna  . . . J ounce. 

Tincture  of  cardamoms . f ounce. 

Cork  close  in  a bottle  and  put  by  in  a cool 
placa  Dose,  a wineglassful  for  an  adult; 
two  tablespoonfuls  lor  young  persons  above 
fifteen.  It  is  not  a suitable  medicine  for 
children. 

BLACK  DTE. — The  basis  of  all  hlttck 
dyes  is  iron  precipitated  by  some  astringent 
mordant,  particularly  by  those  which  con- 
tain tannin  ; such  as  oak,  bark,  sumach, 
catechu,  gall.s,  &c.  The  iron  is  usually  in  the 
state  of  a sulphate,  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  copperas,  vitriol,  or  green  vitriol. 
The  iron  and  astringent  mordants  have  so 
close  a chemical  affinity  ibr  each  other,  that 
the  colour  produced  by  their  mutual  action 
i.s  not  destroyed  or  injured  by  the  contact  of 
air  or  light.  Logwood  is  usually  employed 
as  an  auxiliary,  because  it  communicates 
lustre  and  adds  considerably  to  the  fulness 
of  the  black.  To  dye  wool,  boil  the  goods  for 
two  hours  in  a decoction  of  nut-galls,  and 
afterwards  keep  them  for  two  hours  more  in 
a bath  composed  of  logwood  and  sulpliate  of 
iron,  kept  during  the  whole  time  at  a scald- 
ing heat,  but  not  boiling.  During  the  opera- 
tion they  must  be  frequently  exposed  to  the 
air.  The  common  proportions  are,  6 parts 
of  galls,  5 of  sulphate  of  iron,  and  30  of  log- 
wood, for  every  100  of  cloth.  Sili  is  dyed  in 
the  same  manner  as  wool,  except  that  as  it 
imbibesa  largcquantity  of  tannin,  the  quan- 
tity of  galls  must  be  increased  to  twice  as 
much,  and  the  silk  must  remain  longer  in 
the  solution. 

black  eye. — A black  eye  is  nothing 
tliaii  a contusion.  Leeches,  beneficiiil 
i?  Pimts,  here  only  add  to  tlie  miscliief ; 
ine  ^8t  remedies  are  lotions  tliat  absorb 
ine  ellused  blood,  such  as  weak  solutions  of 
nartshorn  and  water,  or  lotions  of  sal  am- 
moniacand  spirits  ofcamplior.  The  succulent 
root  called  Solomon's  Seal,  if  applied  within 
an  liourof  the  accident,  will  not  only  remove 
stiffness,  but  cause  complete 


absorption  of  the  effused  blood.  It  should 
be  scraped  like  horse  - radish,  damped  with 
vinegar  and  applied  in  quantity  to  the  eye, 
and  Kept  in  close  contact  for  a few  hours ; 
but  as  this  is  not  al'vt’ays  to  be  procured,  the 
following  remedy  can  always  be  obtained 
wherever  there  is  a chemist’s  shop First 
soften  the  cuticle  with  warm  water,  then 
wet  a piece  of  folded  lint  in  the  pure  extract 
of  lead,  and  tie  it  over  the  eye,  re- wetting  the 
pledget  every  ten  minutes,  or  when  it  be- 
comes dry.  In  a couple  of  hours  the  dis- 
colouration and  swelling  will  have  entirely 
disappeared.  When  the  discolouration  re- 
mains, after  the  swelling  has  been  reduced, 
the  appearance  of  the  eye  may  be  improved 
by  spreading  over  the  discoloured  parts  a 
little  white  wax,  and  dusting  thereon  very 
lightly  some  violet  powder,  either  coloured 
or  otherwise,  according  to  the  complexion. 

BLACKING  BALLS. — Mix  one  pound  of 
ivory-black,  one  pound  of  lamp-black,  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  gum  arabic  dissolved 
in  water,  six  ounces  of  brown  sugar,  half  an 
ounce  of  melted  glue,  and  a quart  of  water ; 
make  into  balls.  This  mixture  may  be  either 
used  for  boots  and  shoes,  or  for  restoring  the 
black  leathern  seats  and  backs  of  chairs,  &c. 

BLACKING  FOB  HARNESS.  — Melt 
two  ounces  of  mutton-suet  with  si.x  ounces 
of  beeswax,  add  six  ounces  of  sugar-candy, 
two  ounces  of  soft  soap  dissolved  in  water, 
and  one  ounce  of  indigo,  finely  powdered ; 
when  melted  and  well  mLxed,  add  a gill  ot 
turpentine;  lay  it  on  the  harness  with  a 
sponge,  and  polish  off  with  a brush. 

BLACKING,  LIQUID.— Ivory  black,  four 
ounces ; molasses,  three  ounces — mix  them 
well  together,  and  then  add  two  fablespoon- 
fuls  of  milk  and  two  of  strong  vinegar,  mix- 
ing well,  and  put  to  this  one  ounce  of  oil  of 
vitriol. 


BLACKING,  PASTE.— Half  a pound  of 
ivory  black,  half  a pound  of  treacle,  half  an 
ounce  of  powdered  alum,  one  drachm  of 
turpentine,  one  ounce  of  sulphuric  ac.d,  and 
two  ounces  of  raw  linseed  oil.  Mix  the 
ivory  black  and  treacle  first  together  until 
thoroughly  incorporated,  then  add  the  rest 
of  the  ingredients.  It  may  be  cut  intosquare 
cakes,  and  should  be  enveloped  in  bladder. 

BLACK  LEAD. — A carburetof  iron,  con- 
sisting of  ninety -*two  parts  of  iron  and  eight 
of  charcoal.  It  is  used  for  polishing  grates, 
stoves,  &o.,  and  should  be  employed  in  the 
following  manner; — Rut  some  of  the  black 
lead  into  a small  pan  or  saucer  and  add  a. 
little  water  or  small  beer,  but  not  sufficient 
to  make  it  very  wet,  a portion  of  this  should 
then  be  applied  to  a jtart  of  the  stove  by 
means  of  a little  round  brush;  belore  this 
gets  quite  dry  a polishing-brush  should  be 
used  briskly  until  the  surface  shines  ; pro- 
ceed in  the  same  manner  with  each  remain- 
ing part  of  tlie  stove,  till  the  whole  is 
flinshed.  Sometimes  a little  g'li  or  egg  is 
mixed  with  the  black  lead  instead  of  beer, 
for  the  purpose  of  producing  a greater  de- 
gree of  brightness.  , „ 

BLACK  PUDDING.- Cut  some  onions 
small,  and  boil  them  with  a liftle  water  ana 
some  liog's  lard;  when  well  done  ami  timre 
remains  notliing  but  f at,  take  tlie  flare,  cut  IB 
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into  dice,  and  put  into  a stew-pan,  with  the 
onions,  some  pig’s  blood,  and  a quart  of 
cream ; season  with  salt  and  spices ; mix 
all  well  together,  and  then  fiU  the  pieces  of 
gut,  which  should  hare  been  previously 
cleansed  and  cut  according  to  the  desired 
length  of  the  puddings ; take  care  that  they 
are  not  too  full,  lest  they  burst  in  boning ; 
tie  the  ends  of  each  pudding,  put  them  in 
boiling  water,  and  boil  them  for  a quarter 
of  an  horn’ ; then  prick  them  with  a pin,  and 
if  neither  the  blood  nor  the  fat  come  out, 
thw  are  sufficiently  done;  let  them  cool, 
and  broil  on  a gridiron  just  before  serving. 

BLACK  pudding,  IRISH.  — Blanch 
and  jiound  to  a paste  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  sweet  almonds  with  a wineglassful  of 
rose-water ; grate  half  apound  of  the  crumb 
of  bread ; mince  one  pound  of  fresh  suet, 
add  half  a pound  of  clean  currants,  a tea- 
spoonful of  pounded  cinnamon,  nutmeg, 
and  cloves,  a pint  of  cream,  the  yolks  of  four 
eggs  well  beaten,  the  whites  of  two,  a glass 
or  brandy,  and  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  can- 
died lemon  peel.  Mix  all  the  ingredients 
thoroughly  together  ; sweeten  with  pounded 
loaf  sugar  and  boil  it  in  a cloth.  When  cold, 
cut  it  into  thick  sUces ; heat  it  in  a Dutch 
oven  or  broil  it  on  a gridiron,  and  serve. 

1^*  Almonds,  ?lb. ; rose-water,  i wine- 
glassful  ; bread  crumb,  |lb. ; suet,  lib. ; 
currants,  Jib. ; cinnamon,  nutmeg,  and 
cloves,  1 teaspoonlul  (mixed)  ; cream,  i 
pint ; eggs,  4 yolks,  2 whites ; brandy,  i wine- 
glassful  ; lemon-peel,  Joz. ; sugar,  to  taste. 

BLACK  PUDDING,  SCOTCH.  — Salt 
hog’s  blood  when  drawn ; strain  it ; mix 
ivith  it  a little  sweet  milk  or  stock ; stir 
into  it  shred  suet  and  dried  oatmeal,  with 
plenty  of  pepper,  salt,  and  chopped  onions, 
till  pretty  thick ; fill  the  skins  and  fasten 
them  at  the  ends.  Boil  the  puddings  for  an 
hour,  pricking  them  as  they  swell  with  a 
needle,  to  let  out  the  air.  Then  broil  on  the 
gridiron  and  serve  hot. 

BLACK  REVIVER. — Take  bruised  galls, 
one  pound  ; logwood,  two  pounds  ; green 
vitriol,  half  a pound ; water,  five  quarts ; 
boil  for  two  hours  and  strain.  This  is  used 
to  restore  the  colour  of  black  doth.  It  should 
be  applied  lightly  and  evenly  over  the  sur- 
face with  a piece  of  Sponge,  and  the  clothes 
should  then  be  hung  out  in  the  air  to  dry. 
The  following  is  an  excellent  black  silk  re- 
viver. Boil  logwood  in  water  for  half  an 
hour,  then  simmer  the  silk  in  it  for  half  an 
hour,  take  it  out  and  put  into  the  dye  a 
little  blue  vitriol  or  green  copperas ; cool  it, 
and  simmer  the  silk  for  lialf  an  hour.  Or, 
boil  a handful  of  fig-leaves  in  two  quarts  of 
water  until  it  be  reduced  to  one  pint ; 
squeeze  the  leaves,  and  bottle  the  liquor  for 
use.  In  cases  where  the  silk  has  not  faded 
to  any  considerable  e.xtent,  cold  tea  will 
answer  every  purpose. 

BLADDEK — This  well  known  substance 
is  a species  of  animal  cuticle,  and  is  prepared 
by  cutting  oil  the  fat  and  loose  membranes 
attached  to  it,  and  by  washing  it  first  in  a 
weak  solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  and  after- 
wards in  clean  water.  This  material  pos- 
sesses the  property  of  being  perfectly  dry 
and  air  tight;  and  is  consequently  used  for 


a number  of  domestic  purposes,  such  as 
covering  preserves,  pickles,  potted  meats, 
which  would  be  destroyed  by  tlie  action 
of  the  air  and  the  contact  of  damp  Blad- 
ders in  the  shape  of  a belt  round  the  waist 
or  in  a globular  form  under  each  arm,  are 
sometimes  used  as  aids  for  swimming.  But 
as  they  ai'e  apt  to  collapse  from  being  punc- 
tured, or  on  receiving  any  other  external  in- 
jury, they  cannot  be  reUed  upon  with  much 
security. 

BLANCHING,  in  Cookery.— An  opera  • 
tion  performed  by  putting  meat,  tongues, 
palates,  &c.,  into  cold  water,  when  the 
article  is  graduaUy  brought  to  boil,  taken 
out  and  plunged  into  cold  water,  where 
it  is  left  until  quite  cold.  Blanching  is  in 
tended  to  impart  whiteness,  plumpness 
and  softness.  The  operation,  whOe  render- 
ing the  meat  whiter  and  more  sightly,  at 
the  same  time  lessens  its  nutritive  qualities 
by  abstracting  a portion  of  the  soluble  saline 
matter  which  it  contains,  and  thus  deprives 
it  of  one  of  the  principal  features  which 
distinguish  fresh  meat  from  salted  meat. 

BLANCHING,  in  Horticulture An 

operation  performed  by  earthing  the  stems 
of  plants,  by  tying  up  their  leaves,  or  bv 
covering  them  from  the  light.  Blanching  by 
earthing  is  performed  on  the  celery,  cardoon 
asparagu^s,  &c.  In  the  case  of  annuals,’ 
the  earth  is  generaUy  drawn  up  so  as  to 
press  on  the  leaves  of  the  plant  as  it  ad- 
vances in  growth ; in  the  case  of  perennials 
a covering  of  loose  earth  is  generally  placed 
over  them  before  the  growing  season 
through  which  the  stalks  shoot  up  and 
are  blanched.  Blanching,  by  tying  the  leaves 
together,  is  sometimes  performed  on  lettuce, 
cabbage,  endive,  &c.  The  plant  beino-  nearly 
in  its  most  leafy  state,  the  head  or  fasci- 
culus of  the  leaves  is  gathered  together  and 
tiGu  up  with  bust  rihbous.  this  operfl.* 
tion  two  effects  are  produced ; the  mner 
leaves  as  they  grow  being  excluded  from  the 
light,  are  blanched,  and  being  compressed  in 
proportion  to  the  growth,  which  takes  place 
after  tying  up  the  head,  the  fasciculu^  be- 
comes both  tender  and  solid.  Blanching  by 
overlaying,  is  merely  the  laying  dorni  of  tiles 
slates,  pieces  oi  board,  &c.,  on  endive  and 
other  salading,  when  nearly  fullgromi  • and 
of  which,  being  thus  excluded  from  the  sun 
the  Aitiire  growth  is  colourless.  manMn^ly 
covering,  is  applieiUp  sea  kali,  rhubarb  as- 
paragus, &c.,  aiicrcpnsists  in  placing  over 
each  plant  a pot  winch  excludes  the  light, 
and  thereby  prevents  the  iorniation  of  the 
green  colour.  This  pot 
IS  represented  in  the 
accompanying  engra- 
ving ; it  consists  of 
two  parts— the  body  a, 
and  the  top  b,  which 
latter  is  necessary,  as 
it  can  be  taken  off  to 
examine  the  state  of 
the  crop,  and  also  to 
gather  it  without  hav- 
ing to  remove  the 

whole  of  the  materiaL 

They  are  of  various  sizes,  from  10  to  14  inches 
in  diameter,  and  frqm  12  to  20  iiiche.s  high. 
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BLANC-MAjS"GE  a la  Erancaise. 
— Blanch  one  pound  of  sweet  and  a score  of 
bitter  almonds,  drain  them  on  a sieve,  and 
afterwards  dry  them  by  rubbing  them  in  a 
napkin  ; pound  them  in  a mortar,  moisten- 
ing them  from  time  to  time  with  half  a 
teaspoonful  of  water,  to  prevent  their  oiling. 
When  they  are  pounded  as  fine  as  possible 
take  them  out  of  the  mortar,  and  put  them 
into  a pan,  then  with  a silver  spoon  beat  up 
the  almonds  gradually  with  a half  pint  of 
^tered  water ; after  this  spread  a napkin 
over  an  oval  dish,  and  put  the  almonds 
upon  it,  then  gather  up  the  corners  of  the 
napkin  and  wring  it  very  tight,  to  press  out 
all  the  milk  from  the  ahnonds ; put  into  this 
milk  twelve  ounces  of  crystallized  sugar, 
broken  into  small  pieces.  Wiien  the  sugar 
is  dissolved  pass  the  whole  through  a napkin, 
and  add  to  it  one  ounce  of  clarified  isinglass, 
made  rather  warm ; when  the  whole  is  well 
incorporated  pour  into  the  mould,  which 
should  be  previously  iced.  The  blanc-mange 
will  be  ready  to  serve  in  two  hours. 

Almonds  sweet,  lib. ; almonds  bitter, 
20 ; water,  J pint ; sugar,  fib. ; isinglass, 
loz. 

BLANC-WANGE,  AMEBICAN.  — Mix 
half  a pint  of  cold  water  with  two  ounces  of 
arrowroot,  let  it  settle  for  a quarter  of  an 
hour,  pour  off  the  water,  and  add  a table- 
spoonful  of  laurel  water,  and  two  ounces  of 
sugar ; sweeten  a quart  of  new  milk,  boil  it 
with  a stick  of  cinnamon,  and  half  the  peel 
of  a lemon ; pick  out  the  cinnamon  and 
lemon,  and  pour  the  boiling  milk  upon  the 
arrowroot,  stirring  all  the  time ; put  it  into 
a mould,  and  turn  it  out  the  folloiving  day. 

Itg*  Water,  J pint;  arrowroot,  2ozs. ; 
laurel  water,  i tablespoonful ; sugar,  2ozs. ; 
milk,  1 quart ; cinnamon,  1 sticK ; lemon 
peel,  i of  one. 

BLANC-MANGE,  Common. — Infuse  for 
an  hour  in  a pint  and  a half  of  new  milk  the 
thin  rind  of  a small  lemon,  and  four  or  five 
bitter  almonds  blanched  and  bruised  ; then 
add  three  ounces  of  sugar,  and  an  ounce 
and  a half  of  isinglass,  boil  them  gently 
over  a clear  fire,  stirring  until  the  isinglass 
is  dissolved  ; take  off  tlie  scum,  stir  in  half 
a pint  or  rather  more  of  rich  cream,  and 
strain  the  blanc-mange  into  a bowl;  then 


move  it  gently  with  a spoon  until  nearly 
cold,  to  prevent  the  cream  from  settling  on 
the  surface.  Mi.x  with  it  by  degrees  a wine- 
glayful  of  brandy,  and  turn  into  moulds. 

. *i'lk,  IJ  pint;  lemon  rind,  1 ; almonds 
hitter,  or  5 ; sugar,  3ozs. ; isinglass,  l^oz. ; 
orcara,  ) pint;  brandy,  i wineglassftd. 
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BLANC-MANGE,  BUTCH.— Putanounc«>^ 
of  isinglass  into  hah’ a pint  of  boihng  water, 
and  boil  it  till  dissolved,  with  the  peel  of  a 
small  lemon.  Beat  up  the  yolks  of  three 
eggs  in  half  a pint  of  sherry,  and  when  tho- 
roughly mixed,  put  it  to  the  isinglass  wth 
three  ounces  of  sugar.  Mix  the  whole  well 
together,  and  boil  it  for  a few  minutes ; then 
strain  it  through  a hair  sieve,  sth-  till  nearly 
cold,  and  turn  it  into  shapes. 

Isinglass,  1 oz. ; water,  i pint ; lemon 
peel,  1 ; eggs,  3 yolks ; sherry,  J pint ; sugar 
3 ozs. 

BLANC-MANGE  EGGS.-Make  a smaU 
hole  at  the  end  of  four  or  five  large  eggs,  and 
let  all  the  egg  out  carefully ; wash  and  drain 
the  shells,  and  fill  them  with  blanc-mange ; 
place  them  in  a deep  dish  filled  with  rice  to 
keep  them  steady,  and  when  quite  cold  gently 
break  and  peel  ofi'  the  shell.  Cut  the  peel  of ' 
a lemon  into  fine  shreds,  lay  them  in  a glass 
dish,  and  put  in  the  eggs. 

BLANC-MANGE,  HOT. —Put  into  a 
saucepan  a pound  of  sweet  and  a dozen  bit- 
ter almonds,  blanched  and  pounded.  In 
another  saucepan  boil,  with  some  sugar,  a 
quart  of  new  milk;  pour  this  by  degrees, 
boiling,  on  the  almonds,  and  pass  the  whole 
through  a very  fine  sieve,  pressing  the  al- 
monds at  the  same  time.  A quarter  of  an 
hour  before  serving,  put  this  mixture  on  the 
fire,  and  keep  stirring  it  until  it  adheres  to 
the  spoon. 

Almonds  sweet,  lib. ; almonds  bitter, 
12;  milk  sweetened,  1 quart. 

BLANC-MANGE  FKITTERS.— Put  into 
a stew-pan  half  apound  of  groundrice,  four- 
eggs,  a quart  of  milk,  and  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  sugar ; let  it  boil  three  hours,  stir- 
ring frequently ; when  it  has  become  thick 
take  it  olf  and  add  to  it  half  a lemon-peel 
grated  and  a saltspoonfnl  of  salt.  Mix  the 
whole  well  together  and  spread  it  upon  a 
fioured  dish  ; dredge  some  flour  over  it,  and 
when  cold  divide  the  mass  into  bits,  and  fry 
in  boiling  lard  until  of  a good  brown  colour; 
put  sugar,  over  them,  and  serve  hot. 

Ground  rice,  |lb. ; eggs,  4 ; milk,  1 
quart ; sugar,  jib. ; lemon- peel,  half  of  one ; 
salt,  1 saltspoonful ; flour,  sugar,  and  lard, 
sufficient. 

BLANKETS.— To  be  durable  blankets 
must  have  a certain  weight,  a closeness  of 
fabric,  and  sufficient  quantity  of  wool  in 
them.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  in  choosing 
blankets,  to  look  not  merely  at  the  rich  ap- 
pearance of  the  pile,  but  also  the  weight  and 
texture.  If  not  in  constant  use  they  are  liable 
to  be  moth-eaten.  To  prevent  this  they 
should  be  folded  and  laid  under  feather  beds 
that  are  in  use,  and  occasionally  taken  out 
in  the  air  and  shaken.  When  soiled  thev 
should  be  washed,  not  scoured,  and  well 
dried  before  they  are  laid  by.  Blankets  well 
choseTi  in  the  first  instance  and  kept  with 
ordinary  care  afterwards,  will  last  a lifetime. 

BLAZE.— See  Flame. 

BLFAClllNG.  — The  beat  method  of 
blenching  or  restoring  whiteness  fo  disco- 
loured linen  is  to  let  it  iie  on  the  grass,  day 
and  night,  so  long  as  is  necessary,  e.\ posed 
to  the  dews  amt  winds.  'I'herc  nmy  oecur 
cases,  however,  wiien  this  will  be  difficult  to 
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^complish,  and  whereaquicker  process  may 
be  desirable.  In  these  cases  the  linen  must 
first  be  steeped  for  twelve  hours  in  a ley, 
formed  ol  one  pound  of  soda  to  a gallon  of 
boiling  soft  water;  it  must  then  be  boiled 
lor  half  an  hour  in  the  same  liquid.  A mix- 
ture must  then  be  made  of  chloride  of  lime 
■with  eight  times  its  quantity  of  water,  which 
must  be  well  shaken  in  a stone  jar  for  three 
days,  then  allowed  to  settle;  and  being 
drawn  off  clear,  the  linen  must  be  steeped  in 
it  for  thirty- six  hours,  and  then  washed  out 
t in  the  ordinary  manner.  To  expedite  the 
iohitening  oj  linen  m ordinary  cases,  a little  of 
the  same  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  may  be 
put  into  the  water  in  which  the  clothes  are 
steeped;  butin  the  employment  of  this  power- 
ful agent  great  caution  must  be  exercised, 
otherwise  the  linen  will  be  injured.  Si/k  ia 
bleached  by  boiling  it  in  white  soap  and 
■vvater,  after  which  it  is  subjected  to  repeated 
rinsings  in  pure  water.  Gloves,  stockings,  straw 
ionnets,  &c.,  are  submitted  to  the  action  of 
sulphuric  acid,  or  to  the  fumes  of  sulphur, 
and  sometimes  by  oxalic  acid  or  chloride  of 
lime.  Printed  books,  engravings,  &c.,  may  be 
•whitened  by  first  subjecting  them  to  the  ac- 
tion of  weak  chloride  of  lime  water. 

BLEAK. — A fish  of  the  carp  genus ; abun- 
dant in  most  of  our  rivers,  particularly  in  the 
Thames  and  the  Lea.  Its  length  is  about 
five  or  six  inches ; slender  in  shape,  colour 
bright  silvery,  with  the  back  olive  green. 
Its  tail  is  forked,  and,  from'  its  continual 
motion,  it  has  been  called  the  river  swallow. 


Angling  for  bleak  is  practised  both  by  float- 
fishing  and  whipping.  In  Jloal-JUhing  the 
tackle  should  be  very  fine.  The  baits,  gen- 
tles, blood-worms,  caddis  flies,  paste,  &c., 
should  be  sunk  about  mid-water,  in  general 
casts.  In  warm  weather  they  take  biglier, 
and  in  cold  weather  lower  than  this.  Occa- 
sionaljy  throw  in  some  ground  bait  to  draw 
them  together,  such  as  chewed  bread,  dried 
crumbs,  followetl  by  a handful  of  gravel 
or  sand.  Whippingforhleakia  excellent  practice 
for  a young  angler.  Use  a very  fine  hair  line 
with  a black  gnat  at  the  end,  or  otlierwise 
mount  one  with  a very  minutegiuger-palmer 
as  a strel  cher,  and  two  droppers,  one  of  vv  Inch 
should  be  a black  gnat,  the  other  a blue. 
The  common  house-fly  also  forms  an  excel- 
lent bait.  Bleak  is  not  valued  highly  us  a 
table  llsli.  and  is  chiefly  taken  for  the  sake 
of  its  beautil'ul  silvery  scales,  which  are  ex- 
tensively used  in  the  manufacture  of  artifi- 
cial pearl. 

BLEEDING  AT  THE  NOSE  ia  the  most 
common  and  most  hariiiless  of  all  discharges 
of  blood  from  thebody;  and  in  childhood  and 
youlli  is  as  often  the  conseiiueiice  of  sudden 
neat,  exercise,  or  the  merest  accident,  as  it 
ia  a natural  means  to  cure  a plethoric  state  of 
thcarterlal  vessels  of  the  head.  It  Is  only  when 
excessive,  and  It  continues  for  any  length 


of  time,  that  it  requires  to  be  checked.  As 
no  part  of  the  body  is  so  prone  to  bleed  from 
the  slightest  accident  as  the  nose,  and  as  the 
discharge  in  hot  weather  and  in  full-bodied 
persons  is  often  abundant  and  troublesome, 
the  face,  nose,  and  forehead  should  be  freely 
sponged  with  cold  water  ; and  if  the  bleeding 
is  obstinate,  a wet  towel  must  be  laid  sud- 
denly over  the  shoulders,  or  on  the  spine, 
between  the  neck  and  shoulders.  Sometimes 
the  mere  dropping  a cold  key  down  the  back 
will  produce  an  immediate  suppression  of 
the  discharge;  all  these  remedies  act  by  the 
contracting  power  of  cold,  constringing  the 
relaxed  vessels.  In  cases  where  these  means 
fail,  and  the  patient  has  been  laid  on  his  back 
without  effect,  it  may  become  necessary  in 
severe  cases  and  in  young  persons  to  extract 
a few  ounces  ol  blood  from  the  arm,  or  plu»’ 
the  nostril,  and  so  apply  pressure  immedi” 
ately  to  the  part  affected.  For  this  purpose 
tie  a piece  of  strong  thread  round  a small 
compress  of  lint,  and  having  moistened  it 
well  with  the  extract  of  lead  insert  it  by  the 
handle  of  a pen  up  the  nostril  from  which 
the  blood  is  exuding.  When  the  cavity  is 
sufliciently  distended  the  patient  is  to  grasp 
the  nose  firmly  between  his  thumb  and  finger, 
and  thus  establish  for  some  time  a steady 
pressure  on  the  mouth  of  the  bleeding  vessel. 
After  a sufficient  time  the  compress  is  to  be 
pulled  down  by  means  of  the  string  that  has 
been  left  to  hang  down.  Sometimes  this 
lic-cmorrhage  from  the  nose  is  the  result  of  a 
suddenly  cliecked  discharge:  in  sucli  cases 
the  bleeding  is  symptomatic,  and  is  on  no 
account  to  be  immediately  appeased,  or,  un- 
less productive  of  much  prostration,  to  be 
hastily  stopped. 

BLEEDING  FROM  THE  STOMACH 
may  proceed,  and  very  often  does,  from 
blows,  falls,  severe  pressure,  or  accidents, 
though  it  not  iinfrequciitly  arises  in  persons 
of  relaxed  and  delicate  fibre,  as  a self- 
created  disease.  Blood  may  be  effused  from 
the  vessels  on  the  surface  of  the  internal 
coat  of  the  stomach,  and  remain  there  for 
some  time  before  ejected  by  vomiting ; or  it 
may  be  discharged  almost  directly  after  its 
effusion. 

The  symptoms  that  usually  characterize 
the  presence  of  blood  in  the  stomach,  are  a 
dry  skin,  fever,  restlessness,  and  headache; 
at  first  a full  quick  pulse,  soon  becoming 
small  and  wiry,  tickling  in  the  throat,  and 
uneasiness  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  cold 
extreniifies,  loss  of  sleep  and  appetite, 
nausea,  and  after  a time  vomiting,  when 
the  amount  thrown  up  is  sometimes  exces- 
sive, and  would  appear  almost  beyond  the 
retaining  capacity  of  the  organ  from  which 
it  has  been  eject ed.  AVhen  flic  stomach  lias 
been  relieved  the  patient  feels  easier,  though 
the  dry  skin,  furred  tongue,  thirst  and  other 
febrile  syniptoiiis  continue  till,  after  a re- 
mission of  a few  hours,  or  sometimes  days, 
the  vomiting  returns,  and  a certain  portion 
of  blood,  of  perhaps  dillerent  colours,  with 
the  contents  of  the  stomach,  is  again  ejected. 
Vomiting  of  blood  is  a very  dangerous  dis- 
ease, especially  in  thin,  ciiiacialed,  and  dis- 
eased siibji'Cts,  the  iiatient  sinking  from 
exhaustion  under  thg  repetition  and  mngnk 
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tude  of  the  attack.  Treatment.— li the  patient 
is  not  advanced  in  years  and  the  systena  not 
prostrated,  si-K  or  eiglit  ounces  of  blood  may 
be  taken  from  the  arm,  the  utmost  repose 
and  silence  enjoined,  and  the  patient  placed 
in  a recumbent  posture ; bottles  of  hot  water 
placed  to  the  thighs  and  leet,  and  a mustard 
poultice,  made  of  equal  parts  of  flour  and 
mustard,  and  spread  on  flannel,  is  to  be 
applied  hot  to  the  region  of  the  stomach. 

Having  adopted  these  applications,  one  of 
the  following  pills  may  be  taken  every  two 


hours : — 

1.  Sugar  of  lead  ....  12  grains. 
Rhubarb,  powdered  . 6 grains. 
Opium,  powdered  . . 2 grains. 

Quinine 3 grains. 

Crumbs  of  bread  . . 10  grains. 


Mix  well  and  add  extract  of  hyoscyamus 
enough  to  make  into  a mass,  which  divide 
into  twelve  pills.  These  pills  should  be  fol- 
lowed by  frequent  draughts  of  buttermilk  or 
vinegar  and  water,  so  as  to  prevent  the  lead 
being  decomposed  by  the  acids  in  the 
stomach. 

2.  Mint  water 6 ounces. 

Hydrocyanic  acid  (schiel)  1 drachm — 

iVH.x. 

One  fablespoonful  to  be  taken  every  hour. 
This  mi.xfure  may  be  taken  in  conjunction 
with  the  pills,  though  more  efficaciously  em- 
ployed on  alternate  days. 

3.  Infusion  of  roses  . . 12  ounces. 

Elixir  of  vitriol  . . 1 drachm. 

Syrup half  an  ounce — 

Mix. 

Two  tablespoonfuls  to  be  taken  every  three 
hours,  sucked  through  a quill. 

4.  Tincture  of  muriate  of  iron  2 drachms. 

Infusion  of  quassia  ...  8 ounces,  or 
half  a pint— mix. 
One  tablespoonful  to  be  taken  every  hour, 
sucked  through  a quill. 

5.  RowdertSalum  .' . . . 1 drachm. 
Peppermint  water  . . . 1 pint. 
Liissolve,  and  add  compound  tincture  of  ca- 
techu, 3 drachms — mix.  One  tablespoonful 
to  be  taken  every  hour. 

Beside  these  means,  lemonade  may  be 
drunk  freely;  lime  juice  taken  in  frequent 
doses  of  a tabiespoonful,  either  alone, 
with  ice,  or  mixed  in  water.  Or  eflcrvesciiig 
draughts  may  be  administered  every  hour, 
allowing  the  effervescence  to  take  place  in 
the  stomach. 

Tlie  diet  must  be  light  and  of  a farinaceous 
nature,  and  every  precaution  is  to  be  adopted 
to  keep  the  system  as  low  and  in  as  aiiti- 
Inflaminatory  a state  as  possible. 

blight. — A term  in  common  use  for 
supposed  atmospherical  injuries  received  by 
plants.  Before  effects  were  traced  to  thefr 
causes  with  the  same  care  that  they  are  at 
present,  the  sudden  discolouration  of  the 
leaves  of  plants,  their  death,  or  their  being 
covered  with  minute  insects  or  small  excres- 
^pecs,  was  called  by  the  general  name  of 
blight ; and  this  blight  was  attributed  to 
some  mysterious  influence  in  the  air,  to  the 
^st  wind,  or  to  thunder,  because  tliesc 
the  atmosphere  commonly  accom- 
j ..l'c  phenomena  alluded  to.  Itis  now 
lounu  that  what  is  called  blight  is  in  some 


cases  the  effect  of  insects,  to  the  progress  oT' 
which  the  dry  state  of  the  atmosphere  pro- 
duced by  east  wind  is  peculiarly  favourable, 
while  in  other  cases  it  is  caused  by  parasi- 
tical fungi.  The  sudden  death  of  plants  and 
also  the  withering  and  drying  up  of  part  of 
their  leaves  and  branches,  to  which  appear- 
ance the  term  blight  should  perhaps  be  re- 
stricted, are  produced  by  the  transpiration 
of  water  from  the  leaves  taking  place  with 
greater  rapidity  than  it  can  be  supplied  by 
the  absorption  of  the  roots.  In  very  hot 
weather,  branches  of  fruit-trees,  trained 
against  wails,  are  sometimes  withered  up  in 
a few  minutes  from  this  cause.  What  is 
called  the  blight  on  fruit  trees  is  commonly 
nothing  more  than  the  injuries  done  to  the 
leaves  and  buds  by  the  caterpillars  of  certain 
moths. — See  Mildew,  Rust,  Smut,  &c, 

BLIND— Asylums  and  Charities  for 
THE. — 1.  Hatherinff ton’s  Charily.  Established 
for  the  purpose  of  paying  annuities  of  £10 
to  blind  persons.  The  leading  qualifica- 
tions are — birth  and  residence  in  England, 
to  the  exclusion  of  Wales  and  Berwick- 
upon-Tweed  ; age,  61  years  and  upwards ; 
residence,  three  years  in  the  present  abode; 
and  total  blindness  during  that  period ; in- 
come, if  any,  under  £20  per  annum.  Those 
ivho  have  ever  begged,  received  alms,  or  are 
deemed  objects  of  parish  relief,  day-labour- 
ers of  every  denomination,  soldiers  and  sai- 
lors, servants  and  journeymen  in  any  handi- 
crafts, or  persons  living  by  turning  a mangle, 
are  excluded  from  the  benefit  of  this  charity, 
which  is  intended  “for  those  who  have  been 
respectably  brought  up,  and  who  need  some 
addition  to  what  they  have,  to  make  life 
more  comfortable  under  the  misfortune  ot 
blindness.”  Forms  of  application  may  be 
obtained  by  personal  request,  or  that  of  a 
friend  (not  by  post),  at  the  counting-house 
of  Christ’s  Hospital,  London.  Clerk,  George 
Trollope,  Esq. 

2.  The  Blind  Man’s  Friend.  Endoived  by 
Mr.  Charles  Day,  of  the  well-known  firm  ot 
Day  & Martin,  who  left  £100,001)  for  the  be- 
nefit of  distressed  blind  persona,  of  whom 
270  are  at  present  receiving  pensions  from 
£12  to  £20  a year  each.  The  election  of  pen- 
sioners rests  exclusively  with  the  three  trus- 
tees. who  meet  quarterly  to  consider  peti- 
tions, and  select  the  most  deserving  objects. 
Applicants  must  be  wiiolly  blind,  and  resi- 
dents in  England,  Wales,  or  Scotland  ; the 

etition  must  state  in  full  the  particular 

etails  of  the  case— name,  residence,  age,_ 
employment,  amount  of  income,  length  of 
blindness,  &c. ; and  be  signed  by  the  clergy- 
man and  churchwarden  of  the  parish,  as 
certifying  their  general  belief  in  the  repre- 
sentations made;  also  by  at  least  two  house- 
keepers to  whom  the  petitioner  is  person- 
ally known.  Trusf  ees,  William  Underwood, 
William  Croft,  and  William  Simpson,  Esqrs. 
Clerk  and  Treasurer,  .John  Simpson,  Esq. 
Office,  29,  Savlle  Jtow,  London. 

3.  Cainters’  Charity.,  consisting  of  pensions 
of  £10,  distributed  by  the  i’amters’ 
pony.  The  number  of  pensioners 
whose  ages  vary  from  61  to  ion  years. 
forms  of  petition  are  issued  from  the  oiuot 
between  the  hours  of  11  and  3,  from  the  2oia 
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of  October  until  the  30th  of  November. 
Office,  Painter’s  Hall,  Queeiihitlie  Loudon. 

4.  Caine's  Charity,  arises  from  a fund  in- 
vested with  the  Cordwainers’  Company,  for 
granting  pensions  to  blind  men  of  46  ye.ars 
of  age,  and  to  blind  women  of  40  years  of 

■ age.  Applications  to  be  made  by  petition, 
before  the  lOth  of  November.  OlHce,  Cord- 
wainers’ Hall,  43,  Cannon  Street  West, 
London. 

5.  School  far  the  Indigent  Blind,  which,  in 
addition  to  imparting  a moral  and  religious 

•!  education  to  tlie  indigent  blind,  also  instructs 

! them  in  a trade  by  whicli  they  may  be  able 
to  provide,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  for  their 
future  subsistence.  The  benefits  are  ex- 
tended to  both  sexes,  who,  when  admitted, 
are  clothed,  boarded,  lodged,  and  instructed. 
All  applicants  under  10  or  above  25  years  of 
age,  or  who  have  a greater  degree  of  sight 
than  will  enable  to  distinguish  light  from 
darkness,  cannot  be  placed  on  the  list  of 
candidates.  Persons  desirous  of  admission 
may  obtain  printed  papers  of  questions  and 
engagements  atthe  school,  to  which  answers 
in  writing  will  be  required,  attested  in  the 
manner  therein  specified.  Office,  at  the 
School,  St.  George’s  Fields,  London.  In 
addition  to  these  charities  there  is  also  a 
Society  for  Visiting  the  Blind,  Office,  27, 
Eed  Lion  Square,  London ; and  the  London 
Society  for  Teaching  the  Blind  to  Read, 
Office,  1,  Avenue  Road.  London. 

BLINDNESS.— See  Eye,  Diseases  oe 

BLINDNESS  IN  HORSES.— The  dilation 
or  contraction  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye  of  tlie 
horse  furnislies  a useful  method  of  ascer- 
taining the  existence  of  blindness  in  one 
eye  or  both.  Tims,  the  pupil  is  oblong,  and 
variable  in  size;  it  differs  with  the  intensity 
or  degree  of  light  that  falls  upon  the  eye. 
In  a dark  stable  the  pupil  is  expanded,  to 
admit  a greater  proportion  of  the  light  that 
falls  upon  the  cornea;  but  when  the  horse  is 
brought  towards  the  door  of  the  stable  and 
more  light  is  thrown  upon  the  eye,  the  pupil 
contracts,  in  order  to  keep  out  that  e.xtra 
quantity  which  would  be  painful  to  the  ani- 
mal, and  Injurious  to  vision.  When  opposed 
directly  to  the  sun  the  aperture  will  almost 
close.  In  cases  of  suspected  blindness,  there- 
fore, let  the  size  of  both  pupils  be  carefully 
noticed  before  (lie  horse  is  removed  from  the 
stable,  and  as  he  is  led  to  the  door,  observe 
whether  both  the  pupils  contract,  and  equally 
BO,  with  the  increase  of  light.  II  the  horse 
should  be  first  seen  in  the  open  air,  ict  it  be 
observed  whether  the  pupils  are  of  exactly 
the  same  size  ; then  let  the  hand  be  placed 
over  each  eye  alternately,  and  held  there  for 
a little  while,  and  let  it  be  observed  whether 
the  pupil  dilates  with  the  obstruction  of  light, 
and  equally  in  each  eye.  According  as  these 
indications  are  absent  or  present,  so  is  the 
vision  perfect  or  imperfect.  Blindness  in 
both  eyes  will  usually  be  betrayed  by  a horse 
moving  bis  ears  in  a constant  and  rapid 
motion,  directing  them  in  quick  succession 
to  every  quarter.  He  will  likewise  hang 
back  in  his  halter  in  a ))cculiar  way,  and  will 
'lift  his  feet  liigli,  as  il’  he  were  stepping  over 
some  obstacle,  when  there  is  actnally  nothing 
to  obstruct  his  passage,  and  there  will  also 


be  an  evident  uncertainty  in  the  putting 
down  of  his  feet. 

BLIND  JIAN’S  BUFF.— A lively  game, 
very  well  known,  and  adapted  as  a healthy 
in-door  sport  for  children  of  both  sexes. 
One  of  the  company  is  blindfolded;  and  must 
then  endeavour  to  catch  another  of  the  com- 
pany, who  is  then  to  be  blindfolded ; and  so 
on  in  turn.  The  blindfolded  perspn  is  usu- 
ally led  to  tbe  centre  of  the  room,  and  some 
one  addressing  him,  -while  the  rest  of  the 
company  stand  round  him,  asks— 

“How  many  horses  has  your  father  got?” 
He  answers,  “ Three  !” 

“ Wliat  colour  are  they?” 

He  replies,  “Black,  white,  and  gray  !” 

“ Then  turn  round  three  times,  and  catch 
whom  you  may.” 

The  fun  then  begins,  and  everybody  must 
look  out  for  liimself.  IMien  any  one  is  ■ 
caught,  all  the  company  keep  immediate : 
silence,  and  the  blindfolded  person  is  to  call  1 
out  the  name  of  his  prisoner.  If  he  makes  a . 
mistake  the  prisoner  must  be  liberated,  and  I 
the  sport  recommenced.  In  playing  this  ' 
game  there  should  be  no  unpleasant  tricks  • 
practised  on  the  blind  man,  and  everybody  • 
should  share  the  risk  of  being  caught.  It : 
should  be  observed  that  this  game  is  best : 
played  in  a large  room,  where  there  is  but  1 
little  furniture  and  no  ornaments  or  other- 
fragile  articles. 

BLINDS,  roR  Windows.  — The  blinds  = 
generally  used  for  the  inside  of -windows  are. 
the  Venetian  and  Holland,  both  of  wliich 
are  well  kno-;vn.  Outside  blinds  are  very, 
useful,  and  have  a picturesque  appearance. 
They  have  not  only  the  efiect  of  shading: 
the  curtains,  carpets,  and  other  furniture  in 
a room  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  and 
so  preserving  their  colours ; but,  by  reflect-  - 
ing  back  the  sun’s  rays  they  keep  the  rooms- 
cooler  during  summer,  and  also  darker, 
which  last  circumstance  lessens  the  induce- 
ment for  flies  and  other  winged  insects  to 
intrude  themselves.  The  latest  improved 
blinds  of  this  description  are  knoivn  as  thei 
bonnet  blinds:  Fig.  1,  represents  them  as 

Fig.  2.  Fig.  1. 


adapted  for  sitting-rooms;  Fig.  2,  the  man- 
ncr  ill  wliicli  they  are  made  for  bedchambers/ 
They  arc  usually  made  of  striped  cloth,  fixec 
to  au  iron  framing  at  the  bottom  ; and  ar<  ■ 
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made  to  rise,  by  cords  and  pulleys,  into  a 
case  of  wood  at  the  top  of  the  window, 
which  is  generally  made  ornamental. 

BLISTER. — The  term  blister  is  applied  to 
any  substance  that  has  the  power  to  raise 
the  outer  skin  into  bladders  or  pustules. 
There  are  several  varieties  of  blisters — ani- 
mal, vegetable,  and  mineral,  the  principal 
being  the  cantharides  or  Spanish  fly,  mus- 
tard, euphorbium,  mezereon,  savine,  anti- 
mony, silver,  vinegar,  potassa,  and  ammonia. 

BUstering  and  counter  u-ritation  is  a mode 
of  ti'eatment  by  which  it  is  sought  to  cure 
one  disease  by  establishing  another  of  the 
same  type,  but  less  severe  than  the  first ; 
bearing  this  in  mind,  the  general  utility  of 
all  external  stimulants,  especially  those  of 
blisters,  wlU  be  better  understood  and  more 
fully  appreciated. 

Blisters  are  used  in  medicine  as  a means 
of  depletion,  either  to  carry  off  from  the 
body  a certain  amount  of  blood  in  the  form 
of  serum,  and  thus  act  as  a local  bleeding, 
or  in  addition  to  this  effect,  to  cause,  by 
the  Inflammation  they  produce  on  the  sur- 
face, a larger  amount  of  blood  to  circulate 
through  the  adjacent  cuticle,  and  thus  re- 
lieve some  deeper  organ  or  part  from  the 
excess  of  blood  that  disease  causes  to  be 
attracted  to  it.  With  this  view  only,  and 
when  no  depletion  is  required,  medical  men 
are  in  the  habit  of  using  a milder  form  of 
blistering  than  that  effected  by  raising  the 
epidermis  in  bladders,  and  to  this  they  give 
the  name  of  rubifacients,  or,  in  simple 
EmUsIi,  substances  that  “ make  red.” 

From  the  benefit  they  afford,  the  ease 
Of  application,  and  the  safety  of  then-  em- 
ployment, blisters  have  becpme  of  universal 
use,  and  may  be  considered  as  an  established 
domestic  remedy.  Yet  there  are  certain 
points  in  connection  with  them  that  re- 
quire explaining,  both  for  protection  and 
guidance.  When  the  blister  has  sufliciently 
risen,  remove  the  plaster,  and  nipping  the 
blister  where  it  bags  most,  gently  press  out 
the  water,  taking  great  care  not  to  break  the 
skin  as  it  collapses  ; immediately  place  over 
the  whole  a warm  bread  poultice,  the 
bread  confined  within  a fola  of  muslin, 
and  allow  it  to  remain  for  one  or  two  hours  ; 
then  carefully  remove  the  poultice,  and 
sprinkle  the  blistered  part  with  a thick 
layer  of  violet  powder,  cover  this  with  a 
iece  of  linen,  and  by  a bandage  or  haiid- 
erchicf  keep  the  whoie  in  its  place  : every 
four  hours  add  more  violet  po  wder,  e.spccially 
over  the  moist  part,  taking  care  not  to 
remove  the  cake  or  crust  that  forms  till 
the  cuticle  is  sufliciently  liealed  to  permit  of 
its  bcingtaken  away,  when  the  place  is  to  be 
lightly  dusted  with  the  powder  from  time 
to  time,  to  avoid  cracking  the  new  cuticle. 
It  IS  seldom  if  ever  necessary  to  interpose 
gauze  or  tissue  paper  between  the  blister 
and  the  skin,  and,  except  in  very  rare  and 
singular  cases,  should  never  be  done,  nor  is 
mere  any  time  that  can  be  fixed  as  the 
duration  a blister  should  remain  on  ; this 
Must  depend  on  the  rising,  which  will  take 
from  eight  to  six  teen  hours  to  effect ; though 
m inlancy  and  childhood,  from  tlie  extreme 
delicacy  of  tlic  cutiole,  the  time  required 
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is  infinitely  shorter.  But  this  is  a point  that 
every  nurse  provides  for  by  frequent  inspec- 
tion. When  a blister  is  not  at  hand  steep  a 
pewter  plate  or  piece  of  flat  metal  in  boiling 
water,  and  place  it  at  once  on  the  skin, 
pressing  it  down  for  a moment,  and  then 
allowing  it  to  rise,  and  as  it  cools  removeit ; 
or  in  cases  of  still  greater  emergency,  a 
blister  may  be  obtained  by  wetting  a part 
of  the  cuticle  and  rubbing  on  it  for  a few 
minutes,  lunar  caustic ; or  cut  a circular  hole 
out  of  a piece  of  adhesive  plaster,  which 
having  adhered  to  the  sldn,  tie  some  lint  to 
the  end  of  a stick,  dip  the  padded  end  in 
nitric  acid  or  aquafortis,  and  brush  lightly 
and  rapidly  the  skin  exposed  within  the  holt 
in  the  plaster,  when  a vesicle  -will  be  imme- 
diately produced.  In  this  country  it  is  seldom 
that  any  blister  is  used  but  that  of  cantha- 
rides or  Spanish  flies,  except,  in  extreme 
cases,  that  of  mustard,  as  given  above.  The 
blister  plaster  as  sold  in  the  shops  is  a species 
of  tough  ointment,  and  is  made  of  wax, 
suet,  rosin,  and  lard,  all  melted  over  a slow 
fire,  and  while  cooling  the  powdered  flies 
stirred  in,  till  the  whole,  when  cold,  becomes 
a smooth,  firm,  and  tenacious  mass.  The 
mode  of  making  a blister  is  to  cut  out  a 
shape  from  a piece  of  adhesive  plaster,  either 
round,  oval,  oblong,  or  according  to  the  part 
on  which  it  has  to  be  applied,  and  taking  a 
piece  of  the  blister  plaster,  and  softening  in 
the  fingers  with  the  right  thumb  wetted  in 
water,  extend  it  over  the  shape,  leaving  a 
margin  of  half  an  mch  all  round  ; the  plaster 
is  to  be  spread  about  the  thiclcness  of  a 
slillling,  and  all  over  of  an  equal  smooth- 
ness. This  is  then  to  be  warmed  for  a 
moment  before  the  fire,  and  applied  evenly 
over  the  part,  the  edges  of  the  plaster  being 
nicked,  where  necessary,  to  make  it  lie  flat. 
For  the  ears  the  shape  of  the  blister  re- 
sembles the  figure  6,  the  O part  coming 
under  the  lobe  of  the  ear,  and  the  tail 
sweeping  behind  it ; each  ear,  however, 
requires  a dillereut  position  of  the  figure, 
that  of  the  left  needing  the  6 as  it  natu- 
rally stands,  the  right  must  have  it  re- 
versed, as  thus,  9. 

BLISTERED  FEET.— The  best  remedy  for 
this  is  to  rub  tlie  feet,  when  going  to  bed,  with 
spirits  mixed  with  tallow,  dropped  from 
a lighted  candle  into  the  palm  of  tlie  hand. 

BLOATERS— are  herrings  cured  in  a pe- 
culiar manner,  as  at  Yarmouth,  where  tliey 
are  first  salted,  and  then  smoked  with 
wood  smoke,  and  arc  known  as  “Yarmouth 
Bloaters.”— See  Mukking. 

BLOOD  is  not  only  a vital  fluid,  the 
source  of  animal  heat  and  moisture,  and 
the  fountain  from  which  every  secretion  is 
eliminated,  but  it  is  tlie  food  and  nourish- 
ment of  the  body,  and  contains  in  itself  all 
the  elements  from  which  the  bones,  mus- 
cles, and  every  organ  ol'  the  I'rnme  are  con- 
structed. The  temperature  oi'  the  blood  dif- 
fers in  different  animals  ; in  man  it  is  ninety- 
eight  degrees,  lowest  in  fishes,  and  highest 
in  birds.  When  drawn  from  the  body  and 
collected  in  a basin,  it  directly  separates  into 
two  parts— the  clotor  coaguluni,  which  being 
the  lieaviost  falls  to  the  botioni;  and  the 
serum,  or  whey,  a thin  straw-eoloiired  fluid. 
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in  which  the  crassamentum  or  clot  floats. 
Blood  conai.sts  of  water,  albumen,  flbrine, 
hydrochlorate  of  potass  and  soda,  lactate  of 
soda,  carbonate  and  phosphate  of  soda,  co- 
louring matter  and  peroxide  of  iron. 

'Tivo  kinds  of  blood,  alike  in  their  main 
characters  but  very  different  in  their  pro- 
perties, circulate  at  the  same  time  in  the 
body,  these  are  called  the  arierial  and  the 
venous,  the  oue  a bright  scarlet,  the  other  a 
dark  purple.  Arterial  blood,  or  that  con- 
tained in  arteries  or  pulsating  tubes,  is 
specifically  lighter  than  venous  olood,  of  a 
bright  scarlet  colour,  and  of  a higher  tem- 
jjerature.  It  comes  directly  from  the  left 
side  of  the  heart  and  the  lungs,  where 
having  received  fresh  oxygen  from  the  air 
and  obtained  its  heightened  colour,  it  is 
diffused  to  the  remotest  part  of  the  body. 
Venous  blond,  or  the  blood  of.  veins,  is 
heavier  ’ than  arterial  blood,  thicker,  less 
warm  and  of  a dark  purple  colour.  As  arte- 
rial blood  is  loaded  with  the  elements  of  re- 
production, so  venous  blood  is  charged  with 
all  the  waste  of  the  body,  the  worn  down 
particles  and  general  refuse  of  the  system, 
which  is  brought  back  from  the  points 
where  the  arteries  terminate,  to  the  right 
side  of  the  heart,  from  whence  it  is  sent  to 
the  lungs  to  be  purified  and  converted  again 
into  arterial  blood.  The  amount  of  blood 
circulating  in  an  adult’s  body,  is  estimated  at 
Irom  twenty-eight  to  thirty  pints  or  pounds 
of  this  quantity  ; three-fourths  are  supposed 
to  circulate  in  the  veins,  and  one-fourth  in 
the  arteries. 

BLOOD,  DETEUMINATION  OF,  TO 
TH E II EAU. — See  Congestion. 

BLOOD  llOUNl). — This  dog  is  not  unlike 
the  deer  hound,  but  is  taller  and  better 
formed.  It  has  largo  and  deep  ears,  the 
forehead  broad,  and  the  muzzle  narrow. 
The  expression  of  the  face  is  mild  and 
pleasing  when  not  excited,  but  when  fol- 
lowing Iiis  prey  his  ferocity  becomes  truly 
alarming.  The  bloodhound  is  trained  to 


hunt  the  human  being  instead  of  fhe  quad- 
ruped. If  once  jmt  on  the  track  of  a sup- 
posed robber  or  murderer  ho  would  uner- 
ringly follow  him  to  his  retreat  at  the 
distance  of  many  miles.  Such  a breed  was 
necessary  when  neither  private  individuals 
nor  fhe  government  had  other  means  to 
detect  oflenders.  Now,  however,  when 
rowdier  means  of  detecting  culprits  exist, 
fills  daugcrous  breed  of  hounds  has  fallen 


into  disuse.  It,  nevertheless,  at  the  present 
day,  is  often  bred  by  the  rangers  in  large 
forests  or  parks  to  track  the  deer- stealer,, 
but  ot'tener  to  find  the  wounded  deer. 

BLOOD  LETTING  OR  BLEEDING.— 
The  operation  by  which  blood  is  taken  from 
the  syste.n,  for  the  prevention  and  cure  of 
disease,  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  disloca- 
tions and  rupture,  and  also  for  promoting 
the  absorption  of  medicine  more  easily  into 
the  system.  Blood  letting  is  either  general 
or  local ; general,  when  abstracted  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  to  lessen  the  entire  mass  of 
the  circulating  fluid  ; local,  when  performed 
over  or  near  the  disease,  for  the  purpose  of 
diminishing  blood  in  a part. 

General  Blood  Letting  is  either  per- 
formed by  opening  a vein  with  a lancet,  or 
by  opening  the  temporal  artery  or  one  of  its 
branches. 

Local  Blood  Letting  is  effected  by 
cutting  the  part  with  a scarificator,  an 
instrument  armed  with  from  9 to  18  lancets, 
and  applying  the  cupping  glasses  over  them ; 
by  the  application  of  leeches;  or  by  dividing 
the  most  distended  vessels  with  a lancet 
or  bistoury. 

In  blood  letting  from  a vein,  in  whatever 
part  the  operation  is  performed,  if  the  vein 
is  in  the  foot,  ancle,  back  of  the  hand, 
or  arm,  it  is  first  necessary  to  tie  a string 
or  fillet  above  the  part  to  be  operated  upon, 
and  betw'een  it  and  the  heart.  By  this 
means  the  return  of  blood  to  that  organ 
is  arrested  at  the  fillet,  and  all  the  veins 
below  it  gradually  become  distended,  and 
rising  up  show  themselves  beneath  the 
cuticle;  or  in  fat  patients,  where  the  cel- 
lular tissue  is  too  thick  to  allow  the  veins 
to  appear  through  fhe  skin,  they  can  be 
felt  beneath  by  the  fingers,  like  round  cords. 
In  every  part  of  the  body  up  to  the  neck, 
the  bandage  is  placed  above  w liere  I he  punc- 
ture is  to  be  made;  but  in  the  head  and 
neck  the  compression  must  be  below  the 
intended  opening.  Where  the  vein  is  small 
that  has  been  opened,  and  the  blood  con- 
sequently flows  in  a w'eak  and  imperfect 
stream;  before  opening  another,  the  hand 
should  be  placed  in  a basin  of  hot  water, 
and  the  whole  arm  up  to  the  bandage 
fomented  by  wrapping  it  in  flannel  dipped 
ill  the  water;  by  this  means  the  vein-is  not 
only  expanded,  but  the  blood  from  the 
collateral  vessels  forced  w'ith  momentum 
into  the  larger  tube,  and  a full  and  steady 
stream  may  in  this  manner  be  often  ob- 
tained. The  water  is  then  to  b?  removed, 
and  a staff  or  the  handle  of  a broi  cn  placed 
in  the  patient’s  hand  ; not  only  as  a support 
to  the  arm,  but  in  order  to  propel  the  blood 
steadily  through  the  lingers,  by  the  mus- 
cular exertion  of  grasping  it.  The  proper 
requisites  for  bleeding  are  a clean,  sharp 
lancet,  two  pledgets  or  small  folds  of  linen, 
the  smallest  about  an  inch  square,  and  four 
or  six  times  doubled,  the  next  about  twice 
the  dimensions  of  the  first,  a fillet,  or  strip 
of  broad  tape,  a'yard  and  a half  long,  a basin 
to  receive  the  blood,  and  when  the  patient 
is  sitting  to  be  bled,  a ’pole  or  staff  for  the 
hand. 

General  bleeding  is  ordinarily  performed 
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X.  the  arm : it  is  immaterial  in  which  arm 
the  bleeding  is  effected,  only  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  accustom  both  hands  to  perform  the 
op^ation ; for,  if  the  patient  is  bled  in  the 
arm,  the  lancet  must  be  held  in  the  le/i 
hand,  or  else, the  operator  is  certain  to 
receive  the  first  leap  of  the  blood  over  his 
face  and  person. 

Running  along  each  arm  from  the  wrist 
till  lost  in  the  muscles  above  the  elbow,  are 
two  well-defined  veins,  one  on  the  inner,  the 
other  on  the  outer  side  of  the  limb.  While 
proceeding  up  the  arm,  equidistant  between 
both  is  a third,  called  the  median.  Just 
before  reaching  the  bend  of  the  arm  the 
centre  vein  divides  into  two  short  branches, 
diverging  obliquely,  the  outer  branch  to 
unite  with  the  external  or  basilic  vein,  and 
the  inner  in  like  manner  joining  the  internal 
or  cephalic  vein  ; it  is  either  in  one  or  the 
other  of  these  two  short  veins  that  the  ope- 
ration of  bleeding  is  almost  always  per- 
formed. The  outer  or  median  basilic  on  the' 
thumb  side  of  the  arm  is  the  vein  generally 
selected  by  the  surgeon  for  bleeding,  as  being 
larger  than  the  other,  and  yielding  a fuller 
supply,  but  it  has  the  danger  of  lying  di- 
rectly over  the  brachial  artery ; and  should  it 
be  punctured  by  an  inexperienced  operator, 
would  lead  to  an  aneurism,  and  the  serious 
operation  of  tying  the  main  arterj^.  The 
other  vein,  therefore,  the  one  crossing  ob- 
liquely inwards,  the  median  cephalic,  is  the 
best  and  safest  vessel  in  every  respect  for 
the  non-medical  practitioner  to  open  for  the 
purpose  of  bleeding.  The  operator  must 
bear  in  mind  that  it  is  necessary  before 
tying  up  the  arm,  to  place  his  finger  on  the 
vein  he  purposes  opening,  and  if  he  feels 
any  pulsation  beneath  it,  on  no  account  to 
bleed  in  that  vein,  but  select  one  more  re- 
moved from  arterial  branches. 

. Having  selected  the  vein  to  be  opened,  in 
which  the  operator  will  be  guided  by  the 
size  and  distinctness  of  the  vessel,  first 
grasping  the  arm  tiglitly  for  a few  seconds 
with  both  hands  above  the  elbow,  and  allow- 
ing the  checked  blood  to  distend  the  veins, 
when  he  will  be  able  to  decide  upon  the  best 
one  for  his  purpose,  he  will  then  pass  the 
fillet  or  bandage  two  or  three  times  round 
the  arm  above  the  elbow,  and  tie  it  in  a bow 
beneath  the  limb;  taking  care  not  to  make 
the  pressure  too  tight,  as  in  that  case  the  ar- 
terial circulation  will  be  checked  and  the 
blood  after  the  first  leap  will  cease  to  flow  ; 
the  compression  must  only  be  sufficient  to 


impede  the  superficial  circulation.  The  lancet 
18  Uicn  to  be  opened  at  a right  angle  with 


the  handle,  and  the  blade  grasped  firmly 
between  the  thumb  and  finger  of  the  right 
hand,  allowing  little  more  than  the  mere 
shoulders  of  the  instrument  to  project. 
Standing  in  front  of  the  patient  the  operator 
next  extends  the  arm,  and  letting  the  elbow 
rest  in  his  hand,  places  his  thumb  over  the 
vein  he  purposes  opening,  to  keep  it  steady, 
then  holding  the  lancet  like  a pen.  with  a 
gentle  but  steady  pressure  he  should  insert 
the  point  of  the  instrument  obliquely  into 
the  top  of  the  vein  in  the  direction  of  its 
course,  till  having  penetrated  as  far  as  the 
shoulders  of  the 
lancet,  orwdierethe 
point  merges  in  the 
sides— as  indicated 
by  the  dotted  line 
in  the  annexed  en- 
graving—it  is  to 
be  brought  out  by 
cutting  upwards,  so 
that  the  wound  in 
the  vein  and  cuticle  shall  be  of  the  same 
size ; the  operator  then  lays  down  his 
lancet,  and  taking  up  the  basin,  and  lilting 
his  thumb  from  off  the  vein,  allow's  the 
blood  to  flow  till  he  has  obtained  the  quan- 
tity desired.  It  is  ahvays  necessary  to  keep 


the  arm  in  (he  same  position  in  whieli  the 
opening  was  made,  or  the  skin  may  get  over 
the  orifice  and  abruptly  stop  the  bleeding. 
When  a sufficient  amount  has  been  with- 
drawn the  thumb  is  again  to  be  placed  on 


the  vein,  the  bandage  untied,  the  arnt 
washed,  and  taking  up  the  smallest  pledget 
with  the  right  hand,  press  with  it  the  di- 
vided cuticle  together,  and  closing  th« 
orifice  the  pledget  should  be  placed  on  tne 
opening,  and  then  the  larger  one  upon  thaw 
using  the  thumb  of  the  lelt  hand,  ''’*‘**H 
palm  and  fingers  support  the  elbow,  to  Kcei 
them  in  tlieVr  position  ; the  centre  of  the 
bandage  is  then  to  be  P'‘iced  o'> J:*'®  ^ 

presses  or  jiledgets,  and  .each  end  passed 
obliquely  round  tlic  arm  like  the  figure  8, 
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tyinfi:  the  two  ends  over  the  compress  in  a 
email  bow,  and  the  arm  kept  in  an  unbent 
and  as  a quiet  a position  as  possible  for  20  or 
30  hours. 

BLOTCHES. — Blotches  or  pimples  on  the 
face  and  neck,  are,  when  not  the  result  of  a 
scrofulous  state  of  the  system,  the  con- 
sequence of  some  funcJonal  derangement  of 
the  liver  or  stomach  ; and  any  external  ap- 
plication that  would  suddenly  drive  them 
from  the  skin,  might  be  attended  with 
troublesome  consequences  ; therefore  care 
must  be  observed  in  the  employment  of 
lotions.  The  cause  must  be  in  the  first  in- 
stance discovered,  and  if  found  to  proceed 
from  the  liver,  three  grains  of  blue  bill  are  to 
be  taken  twice  a day,  for  three  or  four  days, 
followed  every  second  morning  by  a table- 
spoonful of  Epsom  salts  dissolved  in  half  a 
pint  of  water.  If  from  the  stomach,  a powder 
of  fifteen  grains  of  carbonate  of  soda,  with 
five  grains  of  rhubarb  and  two  of  ginger,  is 
to  be  taken  in  a wineglassful  of  water  twice 
a day,  and  a compound  colocynth  piU  every 
second  morning.  If  the  blotches  have  been  of 
long  standing  these  means  must  be  persisted 
in  for  some  time,  and  the  patient  should  take 
the  decoction  of  sarsaparilla,  or  a mixture 
made  by  boiling  equal  quantities  of  dulca- 
mara and  dandelion  in  four  pints  of  water 
till  reduced  to  three,  and  when  cold,  take 
a small  tumblerful  three  times  a day.  At 
the  same  time,  the  face  may  be  washed  with 
elder  flower  water,  in  which  a small  quan- 
tity of  corrosive  sublimate  has  been  dis- 
solved, in  the  proportion  of  two  grains  to  a 
pint ; or  a lotion  may  be  made  of  a pint  of 
rose  water  and  one  drachm  of  extract  of 
lead  ; in  both  cases  the  face  is  to  be  washed 
or  well  wetted  two  or  three  times  a day.  It  is 
sometimes  necessary  to  substitute  an  infu- 
sion of  penny-royal  for  the  sarsaparilla,  in 
which  case  the  compound  assafmtida  pill 
should  be  taken  instead  of  the  colocynth  and 
salts  ; and  in  obstinate  cases  exercise  and 
sea-bathing  must  be  resorted  to  as  an  ad- 
junct to  the  treatment. 

BLOW  PIPE. — An  instrument  by  means 
of  which  the  flame  of  a candle  or  lamp  is 
directed  upon  any  substance  placed  to  re- 
ceive it,  which  is  thus  subjected  to  an  in- 


tense neat.  The  blowpipe  is  to  the  artist 
and  experimentalist,  what  the  jvind  flirnace 
is  to  the  artisan ; but  it  is  proport  ionaicVy 


more  powerful,  convenient,  and  economical. 
Beginners  are  usually  unable  to  maintain  a 
continuous  stream  of  air  from  the  jet,  which 
is,  however,  very  simple  to  accomplish.  The 
operation  depends  upon  a little  artifice  in 
blowing  through  the  pipe,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce a continued  stream  of  air  for  many 
minutes,  if  necessary,  without  ceasing.  This 
is  done  by  applying  the  tongue  to  the  roof 
of  the  mouth,  so  as  to  interrupt  the  com- 
munication between  the  mouth  and  the 
passage  of  the  nostrils ; by  which  means  the 
operator  is  at  liberty  to  breathe  through  the 
nostrils,  at  the  same  time  that  by  the 
muscles  of  the  lips  he  forces  a continual 
stream  of  air  from  the  anterior  part  of  the 
mouth  through  the  blow-pipe.  When  the 
mouth  begins  to  be  empty,  it  is  replenished 
by  the  lungs  in  an  instant,  while  the  tongue 
is  withdrawn  from  the  roof  of  the  mouth 
and  replaced  again  in  the  same  manner  as  in  . 
pronouncing  the  monosyllable  tut;  in  this 
way  the  stream  may  be  continued  for  a long  : 
time  without  any  fatigue,  if  the  flame  be  not : 
urged  too  impetuously. 

BLOWS.— The  consequences  tobeappre-  • 
bended  from  blows,  depend  upon  the  force  ■ 
with  which  they  are  given,  and  the  nature  ; 
of  the  part  injured.  Blows  are  more  serious 
when  inflicted  on  the  head  and  over  joints,  . 
than  over  well  covered  parts,  and,  like 
bruises,  when  the  force  has  been  consider- 
abie,  are  immediately  followed  by  the  rup- 
ture of  several  small  vessels  and  the  eflusion  ; 
of  blood,  with  swelling  and  discoloration. 
■Wlien  the  blow  is  received  on  a thinly 
covered  part,  such  as  the  shin  or  elbow,  the 
consequences  are  generally  severe,  and  the 
parts  above  the  bone  frequently  slough. 
There  are  three  objects  to  be  observed  in ; 
the  treatment  of  blows  and  all  varieties  of ' 
contusion  : to  subdue  the  inflammation  that 
follows  the  injury ; to  promote  absorption 
of  the  eflTused  blood ; and  restore  the  tone 
or  strength  of  the  injured  part.  For  the 
first  of  these  it  is  customary  to  apply  leeches 
immediately  around  the  seat  of  pain,  and  I 
when  by  their  bleeding  the  inflammatory 
state  lias  been  subdued,  to  employ  cold, 
lotions  of  sugar  of  lead  or  zinc,  to  disperse 
the  swelling;  but  the  best  application  that 
can  be  used  to  effect  tliis  purpose,  after  the 
use  oi'  leeches,  is  the  following Sal  ammo- 
niac, i an  ounce ; camphor  water,  1 pint ; . 
vinegar,  I ounces— powder  ; and  dissolve  the 
ammoniac  in  the  camphor  water,  and  add ' 
the  vinegar ; lastly,  mix ; and  keep  rags 
constantly  wetted  with  this  lotion  to  the 
swelling;  or  a little  sulphuric  ether  may  be 
poured  occasionally  on  the  part  and  then  i 
allowed  to  evaporate.  To  effect  the  restora-  • 
tlon  of  tone  or  power  to  the  part,  friction  is  i 
to  be  frequently  employed,  either  by  the  use 
of  simple  lard  and  the  luind.  or  by  the  em- 
j)loyment  of  opodeldoc.  AVlien  the  skin  has 
been  lacerated  by  the  blow,  tlie  wound  is  to  be 
treated  like  an  incised  wound,  and  the  edges 
closed  with  adhesiveplaster.  But  all  these  ob- 
ject s can  be  obtained  in  a much  shorter  time, 
and  a more  efficacious,  and  infinitely  less ' 
troublesome  manner,  by  applying  extract  of 
lead  a few  times  freely  to  the  part  in  the 
same  way  ns  a lotion.  IVheu  the  skin  is 
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broken,  the  only  precaution  necessary  is  to 
.'ay  the  abraded  part  as  smooth  as  pjossible  ; 
should  there  be  any  bleeding  this  will  check 
it ; it  will  subdue  the  inflammation,  dispel  the 
swelling,  and,  wliile  preventing  the  chance  of 
sloughing,  restore  vigour  to  the  part  injured. 

BLUE-BELL.— The  common 
name  given  to  a bulbous-rooted 
plant  of  the  hyacinth  kind,  fre- 
quently met  with  in  woods  and 
other  places.  Its  bulb  is  glo- 
bular, white,  and  coated ; its 
leaves  linear,  channelled,  shin- 
ing, and  drooping  in  their  upper 
half;  they  are  blue,  pendulous, 
nearly  aninch  long,  and  scented. 

BLUE  DYE.— There  are  se- 
veral methods  for  dyeing  cotton, 
linen,  silk,  and  wool  of  a blue 
colour,  among  which  are  the 
following:—!.  Give  the  goods 
a mordant  of  alum,  then  rinse 
them  well,  and  boil  them  in  a 
bath  of  logwood,  to  which  a small  quantity  of 
blue  vitriol  has  been  added.  2.  Boil  the  goods 
for  a short  time  m a bath  of  logwood,  then 
add  to  the  liquor  tartar  and  verdigris,  in  the 
proportion  of  one  ounce  each  to  every  pound  of 
logwood  employed.  3.  Bilberries,  elder-ber- 
ries, mulberries,  and  several  other  blue  vege- 
table substances,  maybe  used  to  dye  blue  as 
above,  instead  of  logwood. 

BLUEING.— One  of  the  operations  of  the 
laundry,  which  consists  in  colouring  the  last 
rinsing’  water  very  slightly  with  blue,  so 
that  the  otherwise  yellow  colour  of  the  linen 
i.i  got  rid  of.  Care  should  be  taken  to  avoid 
using  so  much  as  to  make  the  shade  too  deep, 
since  a decided  blue  is  just  as  objectionable 
a.s  a decided  yellow.  The  blue  is  tied  in  a 
small  flannel  bag,  which  is  dipped  in  the 
and  squeezed,  so  as  at  once  to  stain 
the  liquor  as  it  comes  out,  and  also  to  gra- 
“uate  its  shade  with  greater  delicacy. 

“L'tlE  PILL.— One  of  the  most  useful, 
sale,  and  convenient  preparations  of  mer- 
cury. Its  use  for  general  purposes  has  almost 
superseded  calomel,  and  has  this  great  ad- 
yantage  over  all  other  forms  of  mercury, 
that  It  may  be  taken  with  comparative  im- 
punity, and  employed  by  the  non-profes- 
sional  person  with  almost  absolute  safety ; 
an  overdose  having  only  the  effect  of  a pur- 
gative, passing  out  of  the  system  by  the  ex- 
**?^  °*^  superinduces. 

isiue  pill  e.xerts  three  distinct  actions  on 
.OH  ^.ccpcding  to  the  dose  and  man- 

'y Inch  It  is  given— as  an  alterative,  an 
penent,  and  a siaiagogue  for  medicine  that 
inoHo?**  j « salivary  j^ands,  and  excites  an 
saliva).  As  an  alleralive,  it 
, '7, given  alone,  in  doses  of  three 
Will,*  .i'-  t'V'ce  a day ; in  conjunction 
taro . sarsaparilla,  or  a tonic  mix- 

taken  in  combination  with 
r'la'iarb  and  Colombo ; in  which 
Dowiioro'**  customary  to  make  them  into 
fornnuH^’*,  " I'cHowing  prescription 
“ir  an  alterative  medicine  : 

P"* scruples 

w 1 • • Klrachm. 

I owiiered  Colombo  ' ’ 

1 owdered  giugcr 

lot 


1 drachm. 
1 scruple. 


Kub  the  blue  pill  with  the  rhubarb  tiU  incor- 
porated, then  add  the  Colombo,  mix  that  well 
with  the  other,  and  lastly  put  in  the  ginger ; 
w’hen  the  whole  has  been  made  into  a weil- 
mixed  powder,  divide  into  twelve  papers, 
taking  one  in  a little  jelly  or  honey,  or  any 
conserve,  two,  or  if  necessary,  three  times  a 
day. 

As  an  apei-ient. — The  blue  piU  is  to  be  taken 
in  doses  of  from  six  to  twelve  grains,  either 
as  a bolus  or  divided  into  two  pills.  But 
where  a more  general  action  is  required,  it 
is  best  to  combine  the  blue  pill  with  another 
form  of  aperient,  such  for  instance  as  the 
compound  colocynth  pill  or  extract,  with 
either  of  which  it  may  be  judiciously  com- 
bined in  the  proportions  of  equal  parts,  or 
one  of  blue  pill  and  two  of  colocynth : as  in 
the  following  very  excellent  and  useful  com- 
binations. 


Aperient  pill.  No.  1 : 

Compound  colocynth  pill  2 scruples. 

Blue  pill 1 scruple. 

Mi.x,  and  divide  into  twelve  piMs  ; one  to  be 
taken  three  times  a day,  or  two  at  bed  time 
and  one  in  the  morning,  when  the  efl'ect  is 
required  quickly,  and  repeated  as  occasion 
demands. 

Aperient  piU,  No.  2 : 

Compound  extract  of  colocynth  ) of  each. 

Blue  pill ) 3 di-achm_ 

Mix  and  divide  into  twelve  pills ; to  be  taken 
as  the  above. 

Aperient  pill.  No.  3 : 


Assafoetida  pill  . . 
Blue  pill  .... 
E.xtract  of  henbane 


of  each  one 
scruple. 


Mix,  and  divide  into  twelve  pills,  two  to  be 
taken  three  tunes  a day. 

When  blue  pill  is  taken  alone  as  an  ape- 
rient it  should  never  be  used  at  bed  time  for 
that  purpose,  as  it  will  then  act  on  the  skin, 
and  materially  mitigate  its  aperient  powers. 

As  a siaiagogue. — When  employed  to  act  on 
the  salivary  glands,  to  produce  a more  per- 
fect digestion  by  yielding  a larger  solvent 
for  the  food  and  increasing  the  powers  of  the 
gastric  juice,  it  is  necessary  that  the  mer- 
cury should  be  kept  in  the  body,  so  as  to 
enable  it  to  aifeet  tne  organs  that  secrete  the 
saliva;  it  therefore  becomes  necessary  to 
de.stroy  its  aperient  and  alterative  action, 
and  retain  it  in  the  system  sufliciently  long 
to  react  on  these  particular  organs  or  glands. 
To  elfect  this  object  the  blue  piU  must  bo 
combined  with  some  astringent,  such  as 
kino  or  catechu,  so  as  to  prevent  its  passagu 
out  of  the  body.  For  tliis  purpose  the  fol- 
lowing combination  will  be  found  calculated 
to  meet  the  requirements  necessary : 

Blue  pill  . . . . 2 scruples. 

I’owdcred  kino  . . 1 scruple. 

Make  a mass,  and  divide  into  twelve  pills ; 
one  to  be  taken  every  four  hours,  till  the 
mouth  becomes  tender,  or  the  extra  flow  of 
saliva  shows  that  the  ell'ect  wished  for  has 
been  obtained,  when  a black  draught  or  two 
or  three  compound  colocynth  pills  will  be 
suflicient  to  carry  oil’ the  salivating  elToots  of 
the  medicine,  A second  dose  of  aperient 
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medicine  may  be  taken  if  required ; but  as  a 
general  rule  the  black  draught,  or  two  pills 
and  a draught  wiU  sufl&ce  for  all  necessary 
purposes. 

The  dose  of  blue  pill  as  an  alterative  is  from 
one  to  three  grains,  two  or  three  time  a day. 
As  an  aperient,  Irom  five  to  twelve  grains, 
repeated  if  necessary ; and  as  a sialagogue 
from  three  to  five  grains  in  combination 
with  kino  or  catechu,  every  four  hours. 

BLUE  STOlfl‘1 — Is  used  in  a solution  of 
from  four  to  fifteen  grains  to  an  ounce  of 
water,  and  applied  to  foul  and  indolent 
ulcers,  by  means  of  a wetted  rag;  it  is  also 
rubbed  m substance,  on  fungous  growths, 
warts,  &c.,  to  destroy  them.  Caution. — It  is 
a poison. 

BLUNDERS.  — See  Pronuxciation, 
Speaking,  Writing,  &c. 

BLUSHING.— This  unpleasant  indication 
of  nervousness,  trepidation,  and  other 
mental  emotions,  is  caused  by  the  sudden 
disturbance  of  the  blood-vessels,  which 
under  these  circumstances  eject  the  blood 
with  unusual  velocity  and  in  undue  quan- 
tities towards  the  surface ; and  thereby 
heighten  the  natural  hue  of  the  skin.  Blush- 
ing, especially  in  the  male  sex,  is  generally 
regarded  as  a betrayal  of  weakness  of  cha- 
racter and  a want  of  moral  courage,  and 
seldom  fails  to  inspire  derision  and  con- 
tempt. To  remedy  this  painful  demonstra- 
tion, persons  who  are  subject  to  it  should 
mingle  with  society  and  accustom  them- 
selves to  speak  before  company.  Previously 
to  entering  or  leaving  a room  where  many 
persons  are  assembled  they  should  deter- 
mine witliin  their  own  minds  how  they  shall 
act,  so  as  not  to  be  flurried  or  taken  oil  their 
guard  by  the  unusual  attraction  which  their 
imtrance  or  exit  may  occasion.  In  short,  on 
every  occasion  when  they  begin  to  feel  timid, 
they  should  whisper  courage  to  themselves, 
and  endeavour  to  overcome  the  painful 
weakness  by  an  effort  of  the  will. 

BOARDING  HOUSE  — A species  of 
hotel,  where  persons  may  lodge,  and  have 
all,  or  a portion  of  their  meals,  at  a fixed 
rate.  Each  person  is  provided  with  a bed- 
room, and  has  the  privilege  of  using  a sit- 
ting-room which  is  common  to  all.  The 
meals  are  partaken  of  at  one  table  at  certain 
hours,  which  have  been  fixed  with  a view  to 
the  convenience  of  the  boarders  generally. 
Persons  are  not  compelled  to  remain  a spe- 
cified time,  or  to  give  an  equivalent  warning 
as  in  lodgings,  but  may  remain  as  short 
or  long  a term  as  they  please,  and  pay  ac- 
cordingly. lioardiiig  houses  are  excellent 
cstiiblishnients  for  those  who  have  other- 
wise no  “homo”  and  few  acquaintances,  as 
the  advantages  of  society  areolfered  in  every 
irespect  the  sainoas  though  it  were  a private 
family,  and  a person  has  all  his  wants  pro- 
vidcil  for,  without  any  trouble  to  himself,  at 
a reasonable  rate.  Many  travellers,  and 
other  persons  who  .arc  in  I he  habit  of  moving 
from  place  to  place,  prefer  boarding  houses  to 
hotels,  because  they  are  not  expected  as  a 
matter  of  course  to  drink  or  pay  lor  wine, 
spirits,  and  beer,  and  also  because  the  terms 
are  much  more  reasonable.  The  charges  at 
boarding  houses  vary  according  to  locality. 


style,  &c.,  but  a person  may  be  domiciled  at 
a very  comfortable  establishment,  at  the 
rateof  two  guineas  per  week,  including  every 
item  of  expense. 

BOARDING  SCHOOLS  are  establish- 
ments whei-e  young  ladies  and  young  gentle- 
men are  taught,  housed,  and  fed,  at  a certain 
rate  per  annum.  TTie  terms  range  from  £20 
a year  upwards ; and  extras  are  usually 
charged  for,  such  as  washing,  books,  music, 
pew-rent,  &c.  In  most  schools  each  pupil  is 
expected  to  be  furnished  with  a silver  fork 
and  .spoon,  towels,  and  other  requisites  for 
the  toilet.  Payments  are  made  quarterly, 
and  it  is  usual  to  give  a quarter’s  notice 
before  removing  a pupil  from  a school. 
Holidays  are  given  twice  a year,  at  Mid- 
summer and  Christmas,  generally  of  amonth 
or  six  weeks’  duratitm,  and  these  intervals 
are  charged  for  just  as  though  the  pupils 
were  actually  at  schooL  At  some  estabUsh- 
ments  arrangements  may  be  made  for  keep- 
ing a pupil  at  school  during  the  holidays  on 
payment  of  a stipulated  weekly  rate.  Before 
a parent  sends  his  child  to  a boarding-school 
he  should  ascertain  by  references  and  other- 
wise, whether  the  conductor  of  the  establish- 
ment is  a properly  qualified  person ; whether 
he  or  she  exercises  the  required  amount  of 
moral  influence  over  the  pupils ; vvhether 
the  treatment  is  humane,  without  being  un- 
reasonably severe  on  the  one  hand,  or  lax 
on  the  other;  also  as  to  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  food,  the  opportunity  for  exer- 
cise, the  practice  of  cleanliness,  &c. — See 
Education. 

BOARDS,  TO  Remove  Stains  erom.— 
To  take  out  grease  spots:  dissolve  some  ful- 
ler’s earth  in  a little  hot  water,  to  the  con- 
sistency of  thick  paste,  and  let  it  got  quite 
cold.  Cover  the  grease  spots  with  it  thickly ; 
and  after  it  has  remained  all  night,  or  lor 
several  hours,  until  thoroughly  dry,  scour  it 
off  with  cold  water.  Should  the  ^case  not 
disappear  with  the  first  application,  the 
operation  must  be  repeated  two  or  three 
times,  or  as  often  as  may  be  necessary  for 
its  removal.  To  take  ink  ovt:  apply  strong 
muriatic  acid,  or  spirits  of  salts,  to  the 
stains  with  a piece  of  cloth;  afterwards, 
well  wash  the  parts  with  water. 

BOARDS,  TO  Scour.  — Mix  lime,  one 
part ; sand,  three  parts ; soft  sonp._  two 
parts.  Lay  a little  on  the  hoards  with  a 
scrubbing  brush,  and  rub  thoroughly.  Be 
careful  to  clean  straight  up  and  down — not 
crossing  from  board  to  board ; then  dry 
with  clean  cloths,  rubbing  hard  up  and  down 
the  same  way.  Floors  should  not  olten  bo 
wetted,  but  very  tlioroughly  when  done; 
and  once  a week  they  may  be  dry-rubbed 
with  hot  sand  and  a heavy  brush— the  right 
way  of  t he  boards. 

BOAT. — A term  used  in  n general  sense 
to  denote  any  small  ship  or  vessel,  whether 
open  or  decked,  :uid  which  may  be  propelled 
' by  oars,  sails,  or  by  steam ; they  arc  con- 
sequently oi'  very  difi'erent  forms  and  con- 
structions, according  to  the  specific  purposes 
they  arc  intended  to  serve.  One  of  the  most 
important  of  this  class  of  vessels  la  the  Life 
Boat,  for  the  purpose  of  nreservliig  the 
liv<‘s  of  persons  shipwreekeu,  or  othcrwiiie 
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left  to  the  mercy  of  the  waves.  Several 
kinds  of  life-boats  have  been  constructed 
from  time  to  tim^  each  possessing  peculiar 
features  and  distinct  advantages.  On  the 
score  of  simplicity  of  construction  and  of  effi- 
ciency, the  form  of  life  - boat  deserving 
of  the  highest  recommendation,  is  that 
shown  in  the  engraving,  which  consists 


merely  of  the  ordinary  ship’s  boat  with 
empty  casks  fixed  in  it,  by  ndiich  it  is 
rendered  buoyant  and  incapable  of  sink- 
iim'.  even  when  filled  with  wmter. 

BOILER.— A receptacle  for  hot  water, 
usually  forming  a part  of  the  kitchen  range. 
It  is  supplieii  with  water  by  an  oval  aper- 
ture at  the  top,  which  is  closed  by  a heavy 
piece  of  cast  iron,  fitting  it  exactly,  and 
liaving  a projection  on  the  pther  side  that 
runs  into  a groove.  This  groove  is  always 
full  of  water  from  the  condensed  steam,  and 
the  water  prevents  any  steam  escaping  from 
the  boiler,  for  before  any  can  come  out  it 
must  make  its  way  through  the  water  in  the 
groove,  and  also  be  strong  enough  to  lift  up 
the  cover,  which  therefore  acts  as  a safety 
valve.  To  prevent  the  trouble  of  supplying 
the  boiler  every  day  with  water  by  hand, 
some  of  them  are  made  self-filling,  and  are 
supplied  from  a small  cistern  in  the  kitchen 


with  a ball-tap.  Boilers  are  apt  to  get  out 
of  repair  from  constant  use;  they  are  also 
liable  to  crack  when  suflered  to  remain 
empty  lor  any  lengthened  period.  It  fre- 
quently happens  also,  that  in  the  course  of 
time  a stony  deposition  is  formed  in  boilers, 
somewhat  similar  to  the  fur  of  a common 
tea-kettle,  and  this  incrustation,  when  it 
arrive.®  at  a considerable  thickness,  impedes 
the  boiling  of  the  water  by  its  being  a bad 
conductor  or  heat.  When  this  hapiicns,  the 
top  ol  the  boiler  must  be  taken  oit  and  the 
bard  incrustation  cut  out  with  a cbisel.  If 
sullered  to  remain,  not  only  would  the  water 


boil  slowly,  but  tlie  boiler,  by  getting  red- 
hot,  would  soon  be  burned  out.  Tlie  best 
way  is,  every  three  or  six  months  to  clean 
oft'  the  incrustation  by  scraping,  wliile  it  is 
thin  enough  to  scale  oAT. 

Independent  of  their  domestic  uses,  boilers 
may  be  made  to  assist  horticultural  opera- 
tions. A boiler,  similar  to  that  in  the  en- 
graving, may  be  connected  with  the  oi-di- 
naiy  kitchen  range,  and  fitted  with  a flow- 
pipe  and  a return  pipe,  both  communicating 
with  a greenhouse,  conservatory,  or  ash-pit. 
It  must,  how'ever,  be  carefully  borne  in 
mind,  that  no  part  of  the  flow  pipe  should 
dip  to  a low'er  level  than  that  of  the  point 
from  whence  it  started ; nor  the  return 
pipe  dip  deeper  than  the  part  where  it  en- 
ters the  boiler.  An  air  tap.  about  the  size 
of  an  ordinary  quill,  should  be  fi.xed  in  the 
flow  pipe  at  its  highest  point  for  tlie  escape 
of  air,  which,  if  allowed  to  exist  In  the 
pipes,  would  completely  arrest  the  circula- 
tion of  the  water;  such  a contrivance  as 
this  will  in  no  way  interfere  with  domestic 
arrangements,  as  a stopcock  can  be  filaced 
on  both  the  flow  and  return  pipes,  rather 
close  to  the  boiler  within,  or  close  to  the 
wall  ivithout,  as  may  be  most  convenient. 

BOILING.— This  most  simple  of  culinarr 
jirocesses  is  not  often  properly  performed, 
from  the  mere  want  of  attention  to  the  com- 
monest rules.  Tlie  followingare  the  principal 
directions  to  he  followed: — Let  the  sauce- 
pan bo  as  nearly  as  possible  the  size  to  hold 
the  joint  or  piece  of  meat  that  is  to  be 
boiled,  so  that  no  unnecessary  quantity  of 
water  may  be  required  to  cover  the  meat, 
and  yet  that  every  part  of  the  meat  may  be 
covered  by  water.  Should  any  part  be  left 
uncovered,  it  will  be  hard  and  discoloured, 
and  injure  the  quality  of  the  whole.  IVIien 
the  meat  itself  is  required  for  solid  food, 
and  not  for  soups,  its  nutritious  juices  must 
he  prevented  from  escaping  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, which  is  done  by  plunging  it  into  fast 
boiling  water  for  a few  minutes,  and  adding 
immediately  afterwards  as  mucli  cold  water 
as  will  reduce  it  to  a moderate  temperature, 
at  the  same  time  taking  away  a part  of  the 
water,  so  that  there  is  not  more  than  is 
required.  Previously  to  being  placed  in 
the  saucepan,  meat  should  be  washed 
extremely  clean ; sometimes  milk  is  put 
in  the  water,  or  the  meat  wrapped  in  a 
floured  cloth,  to  give  it  a white  appear- 
ance, but  these  devices  arc  unnecessary 
if  due  diligence  be  exercised  bv  the  cook. 
The  water  must  be  kept  gradually  but  con- 
tinually boiling,  if  it  boils  too  fast  the  meat 
will  be  hard,  and  if  in  boiling  slowly  it  is 
allowed  to  stop  boiling,  the  meat  will  bo  un- 
derdone. AVhen  the  water  is  beginning  to 
boll  a scum  will  invariably  arise,  which 
must  be  narrowly  watched  I'or  and  removed 
tlie  moment  it  appears.  After  the  first 
scumming,  pul  in  a little  cold  water,  which 
will  throw  up  the  rest  of  the  scum.  'J'he. 
oftener  it  is  scummed,  aud  tlie  clearer  the 
top  oi'  tlie  water  is  kept,  the  cleaner  and 
better  flavoured  the  meat  will  be,  but  if  tins 
be  neglected,  the  scum  will  boil  down  and 
impregnate  the  meat,  thereby  deteriorating 
both  Its  colour  and  quality.  Do  not  allow 
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tlie  meat  to  remain  in  the  water  after  it  is 
done,  as  it  will  become  soddened  and  taste- 
less ; dish  it  up  immediately.  The  proportion 
of  xcater  is  a quart  for  every  pound  of  meat, 
that  is  to  say  supposing  the  meat  should  be 
fresh.  The  time  required  depends  upon  the 
size  of  the  joint;  the  general  rule  is  to 
allow  twenty  minutes  for  every  pound  of 
meat ; but  salt  meat  requires  longer,  and  so 
does  a particularly  thick  joint,  such  as  a leg 
of  pork  or  of  lamb,  which  will  require  about 
twenty  minutes  in  the  whole  above  this  al- 
lowance. The  weather  also  influences  the 
length  of  time  for  boiling,  meat  requiring 
jomparatively  less  time  in  summer  than  in 
winter.  In  boiling  vegetables  they  should  be 
washed  previously,  and  have  all  the  old, 
coarse,  aud  dead  leaves  carefully  picked  ofl’ 
and  thrown  away.  An  hour  before  they  are 
cooked  they  should  be  put  into  a pan  of 
clean  water  with  a little  salt  in  it ; this  will 
free  the  vegetables  from  both  insects  and 
dirt.  But  before  putting  the  vegetables  into 
the  saucepan,  this  salt  water  must  be 
drained  on,  or  the  boiling  will  be  too  long 
kept  back,  and  they  will  be  deprived  of  their 
fresh  green  colour.  Kemember,  also,  to  boil 
vegetables  in  plenty  of  water ; let  the  water 
bon  fast  when  they  are  put  in ; aud  let  it 
continue  to  boil  fast  till  they  begin  to  sink 
and  are  quite  tender,  which  are  the  signs  of 
their  being  done.  To  assist  in  preserving 
their  greenness,  throw  one  or  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  salt  into  the  saucepan  with 
them.  Do  not  let  them  be  overdone,  or 
their  colour  will  be  spoiled.  IVhen  done, 
strain  them  carefully ; do  not  let  them  re- 
main in  the  water  a minute  after  they  are  otf 
the  lire,  or  they  will  lose  their  colour  and 
flavour.  For  the  boiling  of  vegetables  al- 


ways use  soft  water  ; hard  water  spoils 
their  colour  and  interferes  with  their  taste; 
but  if  none  but  hard  water  can  be  obtained, 
throw  in  a little  soda,  or  a teaspoon  ful  of  salt 
of  wormwood.  With  the  exception  of  car- 
rots and  parsnips,  which  maybe  boiled  with 
salt  beef  or  pork,  vegetables  should  never  be 
dressed  with  the  meat.  In  the  process  of 
boiling,  due  regard  should  be  had  to  the 
economy  of  fuel,  which  is  often  wasted  for  the 
want  of  the  commonest  knowledge  in  this 


branch  of  cookery.  If,  for  instance,  a vessel  ■ 
containing  water  be  placed  over  a steady; 
tire,  as  seen  in  fig.  1,  the  water  will  grow' 
continually  hotter  till  it  reaches  the  limit  of 
boiling,  after  which  the  regular  accessions 
of  heat  are  wholly  spent  in  converting  it 
into  steam  ; the  water  remains  at  the  same 
degree  of  temperature,  however  fiercely  it 
bofis.  The  explanation  of  this  is,  that  the 
heat  of  boiling  water  never  rises  above  212  de- 
g/-ees ; when,  therefore,  a fierce  fire  and  an; 
equally  fierce  ebullition,  are  kept  up,  as 
shown  in  fg.  2,  the  heat  above  212  degrees,. 
— as  fast  as  it  is  evolved,  is  carried  away  by 
the  volumes  of  steam  that  rise  from  the 
surface  of  the  water;  consequently,  the  heat 
kept  up  beyond  a certain  point  is  a waste  of 
fuel. 

In  maling  soup,  gravy,  or  savoury  jelly 
of  any  kind,  the  principal  object  is  to  ab- 
stract from  the  meat  used  for  the  prepara-i 
tion  all  the  nutriment  and  savour  wliich  it 
can  be  made  to  yield;  this  is  effected  by 
putting  it  into  cold  water  and  heating  it 
very  slowly  indeed,  and  then  keeping  it  lot 
a specified  time  at  the  point  of  boiling,  oi 
letting  it  simmer  in  the  gentlest  manner. 

As  meat  cannot  be  cooked  in  water  with-, 
out  a certain  portion  of  its  nutrient  matter 
being  extracted,  the  water  in  which  meat 
has  Been  boiled  should  never  be  thrown 
away ; as,  with  the  addition  of  vegetables,  if 
may  be  made  use  of  for  making  soups  and 
stews,  and  thus  effect  a considerable  saving 
in  large  families. 

BOILS  are  hard  swellings  of  an  inflam- 
matory character,  extremely  sensitive  and 
painful.  They  are  the  result  of  some  gas- 
tric or  other  functional  disturbance  of  the 
digestive  organs,  and  must  always  be  looked 
upon  as  symptoms  of  an  internal  derange- 
ment, most  frequently  situated  in  tin 
stomach.  Boils  are  most  prevalent  in  youtl 
—in  persons  of  a plethoric  or  full  habit  o; 
body,  and  in  those  of  a scrofulous  disposi- 
tion. During  unhealthy  seasons,  and  ir. 
persons  of  weak  or  relaxed  fibre,  boils  art 
sometimes  attended  with  fever  and  con- 
siderable constitutional  disturb.auce ; but,  at 
a general  rule,  they  are  purely  local  annoy- 
ances, causing  more  pain  and  inconvenienci 
than  alarm  or  danger. 

Treatment.— The  swelling  should  be  pouf 
ticed  frequently,  either  with  hot  bread  oi 
linseed  meal ; but,  as  the  suppuration  is  veiq 
tedious,  the  poulticing  is  to  be  continue* 
till  the  skin  becomes  thin  and  yields  t< 
pressure,  when  the  top  of  the  boil  is  toB 
laid  freely  open  with  a lancet,  the  blood  am 
exudation  carefully  pressed  out,  and  the 
poulticing  resumed,  not  only  till  the  pu  . 
becomes  liealthy— that  is,  thick  andyellov' 
—but  till  the  core  is  removed,  when  the  ab 
scess  is  to  be  washed  with  a weak  solutioi 
of  caustic  or  sulphate  of  zinc,  or  if  nothin) 
else  is  at  hand,  a little  rum  or  brandy  am 
water,  strong  euouglr  to  stimulate  the  heal: 
ing  process  oy  a little  smarting.  At  th 
same  time  that  the  poulticing  is  commencec 
the  following  mixture  must  be  taken  ii 
doses  of  tico  tablespoonfuls  three  times  a da) ' 
and  one  of  the  alterative  pills  night  lui 
morning 
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Raspings  of  quassia  one  scruple. 

Roiling  water  . . . half  a pint. 

Infuse  till  cold,  strain  and  add — liquor  of 
potass,  3 drachms— mix. 

Alterative  pills. — Take  of 

Compound  rhubarb  pill  ) of  each  one 

Blue  pill > cpriinle 

E.xtract  of  hyoscyamus  ) sc  p . 

Mix,  and  divide  into  twelve  pills. 

Or  one  of  the  following  powders  may  be 
taken  in  a cupful  of  water  three  times  a 
day,  instead  of  the  mixture ; or,  as  a change, 
substitute  for  it — 

Carbonate  of  soda  . . 6 drachms. 
Powdered  Colombo  . i scruple. 
Powdered  ginger  . . i draclim. 

Mix,  and  divide  into  twelve  powders. 

A change  of  food  and  a full  and  liberal 
diet  is  also  necessary;  at  the  same  time 
quick  and  active  exercise  must  be  adopted, 
and,  where  practicable,  sea  bathing  and  the 
use  of  the  tlesh-brush  added  to  the  other 
means  employed. 

BONA  PIL)E  CZatm;.— With  good  faith ; 
without  fraud  or  deception.  In  law,  an  act 
done  bond  fide,  is  one  done  with  good  faith, 
without  fraud,  knowledge,  or  notice  of  any 
deceit  or  impropriety,  and  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  an  act  done  colourably,  deceitfully, 
with  bad  faith,  fraudulently,  with  know- 
ledge of  previous  I'acts  rendering  the  act  to 
be  set  up  invalid. 

BONBONS.— I lave  some  little  tin  moulds 
— oil  them  neatly ; take  a quantity  of  brown 
sugar  syrup,  in  the  state  called  a blow, 
which  may  be  knoivn  by  dipping  the  skim- 
mer into  it  and  blowing  through  the  holes, 
when  parts  of  hght  may  be  seen ; add  a few 
drops  of  lemon  essence.  If  the  bonbons  are 
prepared  white,  when  the  sugar  is  cooled  a 
little,  stir  it  round  the  pan  till  it  grains  and 
shines  on  the  surface,  then  pour  it  in  a 
funnel ; till  the  little  moulds ; when  they 
are  hard  and  cold,  take  them  out  and  put 
them  in  papers.  If  they  are  to  be  coloured, 
the  colouring  should  be  added  while  hot. 

BONE,  Culinary  uses  of.— The  bones 
of  good  meat  form  most  excellent  materials 
for  making  soups  and  gravies.  The  beat 
mode  of  extracting  the  nutritious  parts  from 
bone,  is  as  folloivs :— Crush  the  bones  small, 
and  boil  them  for  liftcen  minutes  in  water ; 
when  cold,  skim  off  all  the  fat  from  the 
liquor.  Then  grind  the  bones  and  boil  them 
in  eight  or  ten  times  their  weight  of  water 
(of  which  that  already  used  must  form  a 
part),  until  half  of  it  is  wasted,  when  a very 
nutritious  jelly  will  be  obtained.  Iron  ves- 
sels should  alone  be  used  in  this  process,  as 
the  jelly  and  soup  act  upon  copper  and 
brass.  The  bones  of  fresh  meat  are  most 
productive  ; those  of  boiled  meat  rank 
; whilst  those  of  roasted  meat  scarcely 
afford  any  jelly. 

BONE  MANURE.  — Bones  ground  to 
iwwdcr  are  extensively  used  ir  stimulating 
the  first  efforts  of  vegetable  life  being  placed 
in  the  ground  immediately  befure,  or  along 
with,  the  seed.  In  a crust  “d  state  they  are 
employed  in  the  formation  of  vine  borders, 
♦S  ure  slow  in  decomposing,  and,  in 
tnolr  decay  afford  food  to  the  plants  long 
alter  all  other  manures  applied  at  the  same 
ir.6 


time  have  become  exhausted.  Bone-dust, 
in  combination  with  sulphuric  acid,  has  of 
late  years  been  greatly  recommended,  and 
in  this  state  it  has  been  found  to  have 
greater  effect  in  raising  crops  on  strong 
land  than  bone-dust  alone.  The  manner  of 
preparing  the  sulphurated  bones,  is  to  mix 
a given  quantity  of  sulphuric  aeid  with 
twice  its  bulk  of  water,  and  to  place  twice 
the  weight  of  bone-dust  as  of  the  acid,  in  a 
tub  or  trough,  and  pour  over  the  bones  the 
prepared  liquid,  gradually  and  at  short  in- 
tervals; the  bones  will  become  entirely  dis- 
solved and  form  a mass  with  the  acid  and 
water.  One  hundredweight  of  bones  with 
fifty-six  pounds  of  sulphuric  acid,  will  be 
sufficient  bone  manure  for  an  acre  of  strong 
garden  ground,  previously  manured  with 
stable-dung  ; for  bone  should  always  be  re- 
garded as  an  auxiliary,  and  not  as  a general 
manure.  Bones  are  often  broken  down  by 
fermentation  with  sifted  coal-ashes,  and 
even  with  pure  sand,  and  their  value  con- 
siderably increased,  probably  on  account  of 
their  being  disintegrated  to  the  smallest 
possible  degree,  and  thereby  mixing  more 
readily  with  the  soil.  The  following  will  be 
found  the  best  method  of  fermenting  bone- 
dust  : — Mix  four  cartloads  of  bones  with  as 
many  of  sand,  or  mould,  or  sawdust,  in  a 
flat-topped  heap.  The  bones  should  be 
thoroughly  drenched  with  w'ater,  and  the 
other  materials  moistened.  In  a few  days 
such  a heat  will  be  generated  in  the  heap  .is 
to  render  it  unbearable  to  the  hand.  As  the 
wet  side  of  the  heap  will  not  be  heated  so 
much,  it  should  be  covered  with  sand ; a 
large  heap  makes  better  manure  than  a 
smalt  one;  and  so  do  unboiled  bones  and 
fresh  ones,  than  boiled  and  stale  ont“s.  The 
heap  should  be  turned  over  at  the  end  of  a 
fortnight,  and  at  the  expiration  of  a month 
the  bones  wilt  be  dissolved.  The  great  dif- 
ficulty has  hitherto  been  in  making  the  fer- 
tilizingproperties  of  bones  easily  and  cheaply 
available.  A discovery,  however,  has  re- 
cently been  made  by  which  bones  may  be 
converted  into  manure  m the  most  econo- 
mical principles.  It  has  been  ascertained 
that  it  bones  are  suffered  to  mingle  with  the 
ordinary  stable  refuse  for  a lew  months, 
they  will  during  that  time  become  converted 
into  a perfectly  pulpy  state,  andin  a fit  condi- 
tion to  dress  the  soil  without  any  other  pty- 
paration ; it  should  therefore  be  a rule  with 
all  persons  engaged  in  agricultural  putyuiU, 
to  nave  all  the  bones  from  the  kitdien. 
thrown  upon  the  manure-heap  day  by  day ; 
the  refuse  of  the  stable  accumulating  simuJl- 
taneously  with  the  bones,  and  the  whole 
thus  forming  an  excellent  manure.  Ikwe 
manure  is  not  beneficial  on  wet  retentive 
soils,  as  continued  moisture  prevents  decom- 
position ; but  in  every  description  of  dry 
soil  it  never  fails  to  succeed. 

BONES  OE  THE  HUMAN  BODY.— 
structure  of  the  bones  consists  of  a flue 
gauze-like  iticmbrane,  called  cellular  tissue. 
Into  the  cells  or  meshes  of  which  the 
particles  are  deposited  ; the  bone  taking  ns 
shape  according  to  the  d;ity  it  ha.s  to  per- 
form. All  bones  are  hollow,  and  oonsist  oi 
two  plates,  the  centre  being  filled  up  wim  a 
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kind  of  honeycomb  arrangement,  the  cells 
of  which  are  filled  with  a fine  oil,  to  give 
them  lightness,  and  avoid  the  danger  ot 
fracture,  which,  if  solid,  would  occur  on  the 
slichtest  accident.  Bones  are  divided  into 
the  round  and  flat ; the  round  hones,  such 
as  those  of  the  leg  and  arm,  are  long  cylm- 
drical  hollow  tubes,  filled  with  an  opaque 
semifluid  oU  called  the  marrow,  which,  while 
adding  to  the  nutrition,  imparts  strength 
and  lightness  to  the  bone.  Ihe  flat  bones, 
such  as  the  breast  and  blade  bone,  consist  ot 
two  plates  with  a cancellated  intermediate 
structm-e,  and  form  cages  pr  receptacles  lor 
the  vital  organs  ot  the  body,  as  the  bones  ot 
the  skull  for  the  protection  of  the  brain;  the 
ribs  and  breast  bone  for  the  lungs  and  heart ; 
and  the  hip  bones  and  sacrum  lor  tfie  blad- 
der, uterus,  and  large  intestines.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  long  or  round  bones  answer 
tlie  purpose  of  levers,  and  are  moved  by  the 
power  of  the  muscles  inserted  into,  or  taking 
their  origin  from  them.  . 

The  skeleton  of  the  human  body  consists 
of  246  bones,  divided  into  two  equal  sets, 
with  the  exception  of  the  spinal  column, 
which  is  composed  of  26  separate  bones,  one 
piled  on  the  other  Uke  the  course  ot  stones 
on  a pillar. 

Bones  in  their  first  formation  are  little 
more  than  gristle,  and  can  be  bent  and 
twisted  without  fear  of  fracture ; hut  as  the 
embryo  increases,  bony  particles  are 
dually  deposited  tilt  the  bone  acquires  suHi- 
cient  hardness  for  the  duty  it  has  toperlorm. 
In  youth,  and  up  to  the  period  when  de- 
velopment ceases,  the  cartilaginous  and 
earthy  particles  are  in  nearly  equal  pro- 
portions; but  as  life  advances,  the  bony 
dements  predominate,  and  the  bones,  as  in 
old  people,  become  more  brittle,  and  more 

easily  broken.  , , , . 

BONNET.— This  article  of  iemale  attire  is 
one  of  the  most  important,  i'or,  according  as 
it  offends  against,  or  conforms  with,  certain 
principles  of  taste,  so  it  is  rendered  what  is 
^lled  “becoming”  or  “unbecoming,  and 
materially  influences,  not  only  the  appear- 
ance of  the  face  of  the  wearer,  but  the 
whole  person.  TBe  following  are  the  general 
principles  which  should  guide  temales  m 
their  choice  of  bonnets A\  hen  is 

round,  it  should  come  so  far  forward  as  to 
cover  part  of  the  ciieeks ; and  sl'9'*'‘* 
lower  part  of  the  face  he  broad,  this  def  ect 
may  be  entirely  concealed  by 
corLr  of  the  bonnet  m a s 
towards  the  point  of  the  chin.  At 
the  contrary,  the  face  is  thiii,  the  bonnet 
■should  be  so  worn  ns  to 
display  us  much  of  the 
cheeks  as  possible.  Gene- 
rally speaking,  the  bon- 
net, in  order  to  adapt 
itself  to  the  contour  of 
the  face,  should  he  worn 
slightly  off  the  bend, 
because,  when  the  oval 
of  the  face  and  the  oval 

of  the  bonnet  occujiy  the 

same  lines  of  sight,  the  result  is  an  inartistin 
lormulity.  Butwhen  thetwoovals  iiiferacct 
leach  other,  an  liannonious  combination  ol 


lines  is  produced.  Tall  fediales  should  oe- 
careful  not  to  increase  their  height  by  the 
adoption  of  elevated  trimmings  ; while 
ladies  of  low  stature  may,  on  the  contrary, 
take  advantage  of  such  accessaries. 

The  followmg  principles  ndth  regard  to 
the  colour  of  the  bonnet  contrasting  with  the  com- 
plcxioUi  should  also  be  borne  in  mind : 
Pink,  yellow,  or  violet  bonnets  are  uniavour- 
able  to  fair  complexions,  because  the  shades 
they  reflect  are  of  a sickly  and  CTcenish 
cast.  On  the  other  hand,  blue  and  green 
are  favourable  to  fair  complexions,  on  ac- 
count of  the  lively  and  roseate  tinge  they 
impart.  Again,  black  bonnets  are  becom- 
uig  to  fair  persons  but  not  to  dark,  whereas 
white  bonnets  are  more  fitting  for  brunettes 
than  for  blondes.  , 

A bonnet  and  its  trimmmgs  will  last  much 
longer  if  dusted  immediately  after  a walk, 
and  then  placed  in  a bonnet-box ; for  this 
purpose  there  is  nothing  better  than  a 
handful  of  large  feathers  of  fowls  tied  to- 
gether. Strata  bonnets  may  be  greatly  im- 
proved in  appearance  by  washing  them  with 
soap  and  water,  applied  with  a sponge  or 
flannel;  after  wasliing,  rinse  them  weU  in 
cold  water,  and  dry  them  quickly  m the  an  ; 
when  di-y,  beat  the  white  of  an  egg  well  and 
■wash  the  bonnet  with  it.  The  wire  should 
be  removed  previous  to  the  operation,  and 
fastened  on  afterwards.  Old  strata  bonnets 
may  be  easily  reduced  into  bonnets  or  hats 
for  cliildreu.  The  back  parts  should  be  cut 
out,  and  the  better  parts  worked  up  into  a 
smaller  size.  Chip  and  strata  bonnets  may  be 
dyed  black  by  boiling  them  three  or  four 
hours  in  a strong  decoction  of  logwood, 
adding  a little  green  copperas ; the  bonnets 
may  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  dye  aU 
nio-ht,  and  dried  the  day  following  in  the 
op^n  air.  The  inside  and  outside  should 
afterwards  be  ivell  rubbed  with  a sponge 
moistened  with  sweet  oil ; and,  finally,  the 
bonnet  should  be  blocked  to  the  shape  re- 

*^”rhe  Vnaiiiiy  of  bonnets  may  be  achieved  by 
any  person  possessing  taste  and  intelligence 
after  a few  instructions,  thereby  cllecting 
a great  saving  in  expenditure.  The  mate- 
rials may  be  easily  procured,  and  the  fashion 
decided  on  by  the  aid  of  the  styles  exhibited 
in  the  W'est  End  shops,  and  also  by  con- 
sulting the  book  of  fusliions. 

BOOKCASE.  — In  order  to  ensure  con- 
venience, cleanliness,  and  order,  every  house 
should  be  provided  with  a suitable  receptacle 

for  books.  On  the  score  of  economjq  also, 
this  provision  is  to  be  recommended  ; for 
books  that  are  left  carelessly  lying'  about, 
are  apt  to  meet  with  rough  usage  from  ser- 
vants or  ehildren,  and  otherwise  liable  to  a 
variety  of  accidents,  which  carefully  placing 
them  away  prevents.  The  most  eTOUomical 
bookcases  are  simple  shelves,  filling  up  a 
side  of  a room  or  a recess  in  it.  AVhen  they 
are  detached  pieces  of  furniture  and  large, 
they  are  usually  made  with  the  lower  part 
deeper,  for  folios  and  other  large  books,  and 
this  part  may  be  shut  up  with  close  doors, 
one  part  containing  drawers  for  prints  or 
portf  olios,  or  shelves  lor  folio  books,  ihe  pro- 
jecUon  of  this  lower  part  serves  as  a sheU 
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to  rest  books  upon.  The  upper  part  is 
usually  fitted  up  with  shelves,  to  contain 
books  of  t^  quarto,  octavo,  and  smaller 
sizes.  In  the  country,  bookcases  may  do  very 
well  without  glazed  doors,  or  with  doors 
having  wirework  only  to  secure  the  books  ; 
but  in  the  large  cities  of  England,  close 
doors  are  indispensable  to  preserve  the 
books  from  smoke  and  dust,  which  prove 
extremely  destructive  to  them  in  the  course 
of  a few  years. 

BOOK-CLUBS  are  assodlations  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  affording  extensive  read- 
ing at  a moderate  coat.  The  method  adopted 
is,  for  a number  of  persons  jointly  to  sub- 
scribe a certain  sum  annually  or  otherwise, 
for  the  purpose  of  creating  a common  fund 
for  the  purchase  of  books.  Each  person  has 
the  privOege  of  proposing  such  works  from 
time  to  time  as  he  is  desirous  of  having  in 
the  collection,  and  the  books  so  procured, 
are  bespoke  by  the  readers,  and  passed 
from  hand  to  hand  according  to  priority  of 
claim;  by  this  means  each  member  is 
enabled  to  become  a sharer  in  a number  of 
books  for  the  same  sum  that,  under  other 
circumstances,  it  would  have  cost  him  to 
secure  one. 

BOOK-KEEPING  is  the  art  of  recording 
in  a n^ular,  concise,  and  systematic  manner 
the  transactions  of  merchants,  traders,  and 
other  persons  engaged  m pursuits  connected 
with  money.  There  are  two  modes  of  keep- 
ing books  of  account;  the  one  by  what  is 
termed  Single  and  the  other  by  Double  Entry. 
The  system  of  Single  Entry  is  chiefly  con- 
fined to  the  business  of  retail  dealers ; when 
transactions  being  limited  to  the  detail  of 
sales  and  purchases,  for  cash  or  credit,  a 
single  entry  of  the  account  in  the  ledger 
is  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  a record. 
This,  however,  is  but  an  imperfect  and  un- 
satisfactory mode  of  book-keeping ; and, 
therefore,  in  the  case  of  wholesale  and  mer- 
cantile business  recourse  is  had  to  the 
system  of  double  entry.  By  this  system 
each  account  is  entered  twice ; first  on  the 
Dr.  or  Cr.  side  of  one  account,  and  after- 
wards on  the  contrary  side  of  some  other 
account.  It  has  the  advantage  of  keeping 
the  merchant  informed,  not  only  of  the 
gooris  sold,  but  of  what  remains  on  hand, 
without  the  trouble  and  inconvenience  of 
Irequently  “taking  stock;  ” and  it  also  sup- 
plies a check  by  which  errors  may  be  de- 
tected, which,  by  the  system  of  single 
entry,  would  probably  cscap.c  notice. 

In  the  form  oi  book-keeping  by  single  entry 
three  books  only  are  necessary  — a Cash 
Book,  Day  Book,  and  Ledger.  In  the  Cash 
Book  all  monies  received  and  paid  away 
should  be  entered.  AVhen  money  is  paid 
into  a bank  it  is  entered  on  the  Cr.  side. 
Union  Bank,  as  per  receipt;”  and  wlicn 
money  is  drawn  out  the  entry  is  on  the  Dr. 
side,  “Union  Bank,  as  per  order.”  When 
goods  are  purchased  for  cash,  tlie  money 
ueing  jiaid  away,  the  entry  is  on  the  Cr. 
“hy  goods,  per  Day  Book.”  Thecash 
he  halaiiced  every  month  as  soon 
ui.  I,®  *‘he  month  as  possible. 

4.Q.*i  '“‘‘Owing  example  is  a record  of  the 
♦n  * .“‘■^‘‘"'tetlonH  for  a month,  in  tlie  form 
that  they  should  be  entered. 
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ITie  Day  Book  contains  a record  of  the 
transactions  of  eacli  day  in  tlie  order  in 
■which  they  take  place.  The  party  concern^ 
in  the  transaction,  or  customer,  is  named  in 
full,  ■with  the  term  Dr.  or  Cr.  annexed, 
according-  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case; 
Dr.  when  you  sell  goods,  to  him,  and  Cr. 
^vhen  you  buy  or  receive  goods  from  him, 
tlius 


(Fol.  1.) 


Day  Book, 


London,  April  13, 185.S. 

Cr. 

Harvey  & Co.,  Thames  St. 

1 By  5 hhds.  Sugar, 

44s.  4d 

2 chests  Black  Tea, 
iBOlbs.  2s.  lid.  . . 

. • 1 cask  Muscatel  Kai- 

sins,  I20lbs.  4d.  . 

1 cask  Valencia  do. 
isolbs.  3d.  . . . 


14. 

Dr. 

fiis.  Eobinson,  Queen  St. 
1 I'o  yds.  Welsh  Flan- 
nel, 3s.  2d.  . . . 

12  yds.  Cambric,  4s. 
15  „ Muslin,  3s. 


C 


15. 

Cash.  Cr. 
By  50  yds.  Poplin,  2s.  9d. 
60  „ Black  Satin, 

3s.  2d 

30  yds.  Brussels 
Lace,  16s.  . . . 

25  yds.  French  Cam- 
bric, 143.  Bd.  . . 


Private  Account.  Dr. 

4 To  2J  yds.  Cloth,  Blue, 

16S.  6d 

3J  yds.  super.,  8s.  Cd. 
15  „ Cotton,  No.  1, 

is.  4d 

3}  yds.  Black  Silk, 
No.  1,  33.  4d.  . . 


£ 

8. 

U 

1 

20 

0 

2 

0 

2 

6 

35 

6 

1 

6 

2 

8 

2 

5 

5 

19 

6 

17 

9 

10 

22 

10 

18 

2 

57 

0 

1 

19 

1 

9 

1 

0 

0 

11 

5 

0 

d. 


8 

0 

0 

0 

8 


11 

0 

0 


11 


6 

0 

0 

6 

0 


2 

9 

0 

8 

7 


3n  addition  to  the  foregoing  specimens 
I /daily  entries,  the  following  instructions 
will  serve  as  a general  guidance  lor  the 
keeping  of  a Day  Book.  T’he  date  of  each 
entry  must  be  Inserted  in  the  margin,  the 
names  and  addresses  of  customers  written 
m full.  Wlien  goods  are  rM«iv«d  or  piir- 
ohased  on  credit  enter  under  the  terra  ot  Cr., 


and  distinguish  it  with  the  word  By.  When 
goods  are  sold  on  credit  add  Dr.  to  the 
person’s  name  and  residence,  and  commence 
the  entry  with  the  word  To.  When  abate- 
ment for  short  measure  and  discount  are 
allowed  by  you,  enter  the  person  Dr.,  and 
when  similar  allowances  are  made  to  you, 
enter  the  person  Cr. 

The  Lodger  is  a book  into  which  every 
transaction  is  entered  from  all  other  books, 
with  certain  references,  indicating  _ the 
sources  from  which  the  items  are  derived. 
In  this  book  each  customer’s  name  has  a 
certain  space  allotted  to  it,  in  which  the 
goods  sold  appear  on  the  Dr.  side,  and  the 
cash  and  other  considerations  received,  on 
the  Cr.  side,  thus : — 
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Tlie  principal  books  Msed  for  double  erury 
vre  the  Dav  Book,  Cash  Book,  Journal,  and 
Ledger.  'I'he  Day  Book  ought  to  contain  the 
main  transactions  that  occur  in  the  several 
da<rc8  of  business.  All  entries  in  this  book 
diould  be  lUlly  intelligible,  as  it  contains 
ihe  malor  part  of  the  materials  from  which 
ather  books  are  formed.  The  Cath  Book  con- 
tains a record  of  every  transaction  that 
takes  place  in  which  cash  bears  a part ; the 
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entries  are  made  roughly  and  at  the  time 
that  they  actually  transpire  in  the  same 
manner  as  other  transactions  are  entered 
in  the  Day  Book.  The  Journal  is  a book  in 
which  the  scattered  items  of  the  Day  Book 
and  Cash  Book  are  fairly  entered  and  metho- 
dically arranged.  The  Ledger  is  the  final 
depository  into  which  the  entries  from 
the  Journal  arc  again  transferred  under 
their  several  heads.  In  double  entry,  how- 
ever, it  must  be  remembered  that  each 
item  is  entered  twice,  to  facilitate  which, 
general  accounts  are  treated  in  precisely 
the  same  manner  as  personal  accounts  are 
treated  in  the  single  entry  ledger.  Thus 
accounts  are  opened  with  Cash,  Goods,  Bills 
Receivable,  Bills  Payable,  Interest,  Commission, 
ProJU  and  Loss,  Trade  Expenses,  die.,  just  as 
though  they  were  John  Rose,  Jasper  Saun- 
ders, or  Robert  Preston ; every  item  re- 
ceive or  disbursed  on  their  behalf  being 
duly  debited  and  credited  to  their  account. 

In  order  to  simplily  the  apparent  diffi- 
culties of  this  system,  and  to  show  its 
working  from  first  to  last,  the  following  are 
presumed  extracts,  in  connexion  with  one 
particular  setof  transactions,  traced  through 
the  various  stages  they  are  supposed  to  run. 

Day  Book. 


The  final  record  of  these  transactions,  is 
then  transferred  to  the  Ledger,  where 
“ Goods"  is  credited,  agreeably  with  the  entry 
in  the  Journal,  to  the  amount  of  jC13S  lOs.  4d. ; 
whilst,  on  the  other  side,  William  Richards, 
Robert  Green,  and  Samuel  Paine,  are  seve- 
rally charged  with  the  items  entered  in 
their  names.  The  result  is  that  the  same 
amount  will  stand  on  the  Debit  side  as  on 
the  Credit  side ; the  only  difference  being, 
that  in  the  one  case  it  appears  under  a 
collective  head,  and  in  the  other  it  is  distri- 
buted into  three  ; thus 

Lkdgek. 


1858. 

Goods. 

(fol.  50.) 
Cr. 

April  2. 

By  Sundries  . 

.£  8.  d. 
128  10  4 

1858. 

Dr.  AVilliam  Richards. 

(fol.  376.) 
£ s.  d. 

April  2. 

To  Goods 

34  7 6 

1868. 

Dr.  Robert  Green. 

(fol.  302.) 
£ s.  d. 

April  2. 

To  Goods 

80  17  0 

April  2,  1858. 

Fo. 

Jour. 

Bought  by  William  Richards,  Boro’, 

330  yds.  Merino,  2s.  id.  . . £34  7 6 

2. 

Fo. 

Jour. 

Bought  by  Robert  Green,  Bute  St., 

147  yds.  Velvet,  iis.  . . . £80  17  0 

2. 

Fo. 

Jour. 

Bought  by  Samuel  Paine,  Walworth, 

721  yds.  Damask,  3s.  8d.  . . £13  S 10 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  above  are  three 
separate  entries  of  distinct  transactions 
wliich  took  place  upon  the  same  day.  The 
next  e.xample  shows  how  they  are  intro- 
duced into  the  .Journal,  where  they  arc 
entered  under  the  collective  heads  of  Sun- 
dries. Sundries  standing  for  the  names  of 
the  parties  generally,  which  in  this  part 
of  the  process  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat. 
The  words  “To  Goods”  expresses  that 
Goods  having  parted  with  property  amount- 
ing to  a certain  total,  to  the  three  persons 
named,  or  Sundries,  it  must  bo  credited  to 
that  amount,  as  follows ; — 


Journal. 

Ai 

iril  2,  1868. 

^ Sundi 

Fo. 

ries  to  Goods. 

D.  n. 

William  Richards  . £.34  7 6 

Jr  0. 

D.  n. 

Robert  Green  . 
Fo. 

80  17  0 

D.  B. 

Samuel  Paine 

13  6 10 

160 


(fol.  48C.) 

Dr.  Samuel  Paine. 

1858.  £ s.  d. 

April  2.  To  Goods  . . . 13  6 10 

Thus  far,  the  sale  of  the  goods.  For  the  pay- 
ment, it  will  only  be  necessary  to  take  one  of 
the  above  examples,  namely,  that  of  Robert 
Green. 

It  is  surmised,  that  when  the  goods, 
wliich  have  been  here  traced  through  their 
several  entries,  are  paid  for,  the  settlement 
of  the  account  will  not  be  confined  to  cash 
only,  but  will  include  other  considerations, 
such  as  Bills,  Allowances,  Discount  or  In- 
terest, and  odd  pence.  For  each  of  these 
items,  there  is  an  account,  which  must  b« 
debited  with  the  respective  sums,  which  they 
have  received  from,  or  allowed  to,  Robert 
Green.  The  first  record  of  this  transaction 
is  made  in  the  Cash  Book,  as  follows : — 
Cash  Book. 

Fo.  Jour.  .Tune  1,  1868. 

Sundries  to  Robert  Green. 

.£  8.  d. 

Cash 20  5 0 

Bills  receivable  . . . . 55  10  0 

Goods  (allowance  for  damages)  . 4 11  0 

Interest  on  .£20  5s. 

2J  per  cent.  . . . 0 10  2 

Profit  and  Loss  (odd  pence)  . 0 0 10 


80  17  0 

This  entry  will  appear  precisely  the  same 
in  the  Journal,  and  f herelbre  needs  not  be 
repeated  here  ; but  may  be  at  once  traced  to 
the  Ledger.  In  the  Lodger,  accordingly. 
Robert  Green  is  credited  with  the  total 
amount  of  £80  178.,  by  sundries ; sundries 
representing,  as  before,  the  various  items 
Wliich  do  not  in  this  particular  entry  '■<'‘l"n'o 
to  be  specified.  The  account  of  , 

Green,  tlierclbre,  will  now  be  the  same  botii 
on  the  Debit  and  Credit  side,  and  may  bo 


£128  10  4 
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accordingly  ruled  off.  Tliat  done,  the  general 
accounts  to  which  the  items  in  the  settle- 
ment of  Robert  Green’s  account  appertain, 
must  be  severally  debited  in  the  amounts 
with  which  they  are  chargeable.  The  result 
of  these  entries  of  the  payment  of  the  goods 
wiU  be  similar  to  that  recording  their  pur- 
chase ; that  is  to  say,  the  same  total  will 
appear  on  the  debit  and  on  the  credit  side  of 
the  ledger,  thus ..  - 

Ledger. 

(fol.  202.) 

Robert  Green. 

1858.  Cr.  £ d. 

June  1.  By  Sundries  . . . 80  li  0 


1S68. 
June  1, 


Dr.  Cash. 

To  Robert  Green 


1858.  Dr.  Bills  Receivable. 
June  1.  To  Robert  Green  . 


1858.  Dr.  Goods. 

June  1.  To  Robert  Green 


(fol.  8.) 
£ s.  d. 
20  5 0 

(fol.  46.) 
£ s.  d. 
55  10  0 

(fol.  22.) 

£ S.  d. 
4 11  0 

(fol.  70.) 
£ s.  d. 
0 10  2 


1853.  Dr.  Interest. 

June  1.  To  Robert  Green  . 

(fol.  101.) 

1858.  Dr.  Profit  and  Loss.  £ s.  d. 

June  1.  To  Robert  Green  . 

By  the  foregoing  examples,  therefore,  it 
will  be  perceived,  that  everything  received, 
as  well  as  everything  parted  lyith,  is  entered 
twice,  and  unless  these  entries  agree  with 
each  other,  the  two  sides  of  the  ledger, 
when  finally  added  up,  will  not  balance ; and 
whether  the  discrepancy  be  a deficiency  or 
an  excess,  there  is  positive  proof  ot  an  error 
exi.sting  somewhere. 

Amongst  merchants  and  traders,  it  is  usual 
to  have  a periodical  adjustment  of  the  ac- 
count books ; and  before  taking  a general 
bklance,  it  is  necessary  to  prove  the  posting 
of  the  ledger,  by  making  out  a trial-balance. 
This  is  done  by  adding  all  the  Dr.  sides  into 
one  sum,  and  all  the  Cr,  sides  into  another ; 
these  sums  will  be  equal  when  the  ledger 
has  been  correctly  posted,  but  it  any  dilier- 
cnce  exists,  there  is  certainly  an  error  some- 
where that  requires  investigation.  If,  how- 
ever any  sum  has  been  entered  to  a different 
account  than  the  one  to  ivliich  it  belongs, 
but  on  tlie  same  side,  the  two  suras  will  still 
a^ree ; and  the  only  method  to  detect  an 
error  of  this  kind,  1s  to  have  the  journal  and 
ledger  compared  by  two  persons,  the  one 
reading  oflThe  journal,  and  the  other  turnhig 
un  the  accounts  in  the  ledger,  and  marking 
them,  when  correct,  as  he  proceeds.  AVheu 
a journal  entry  is  either  wholly  omitted,  or 
twice  entered  in  the  ledger,  the  summing  up 
of  the  Dr.  and  Cr.  sides  of  the  ledger  will 
not  detect  the  error ; but  if  fl'c  cash  re- 
ceived, cash  paid,  bills  receivable,  bills  pay- 
able, and  day-book  entries,  are  added  top- 
ther,  the  sum  will  always  agree  with  that 
side  of  the  ledger  which  is  correct,  and  lead 
Jo  the  dettUioS  of  the  error.  Double  entry 


would  appear,  at  first  sight,  to  be  involv^ 
in  inextricable  conf  usion,  but  it  is  not  so  in 
reality,  all  transactions  being  governed  by 
the  following  simple  rule: — Anythifig  r<- 
ceived,  the  receiver,  or  the  account  on  which 
anything  is  received,  is  Dr.  Anything  ^li- 
vered,  the  deliverer,  or  the  account  on  which 
anything  is  delivered,  is  Cr. 

In  journalizing  the  subsidiary  books,  and 
in  posting  the  ledger,  errors  frequently 
occm-;  such  as  debiting  or  crediting  one 
person  or  account  instead  of  another ; en- 
tering the  sum  too  large  or  too  small ; omit- 
ting entries  altogether ; posting  them  twice, 
&c.  Where  errors  of  this  kmd  are  dis- 
covered they  must  be  immediately  corrected. 
And  this  must  not  be  done  by  any  erasure 
or  interlineation,  but  by  an  entry  explap- 
tory  of  the  mistake  in  the  Day  Book.  This 
entry  is  then  to  be  journalized  like  a r^ular 
transaction  and  posted  into  the  Ledger: 
for  instance,  in  the  Ledger,  J ohn  Rose  is  p 
the  8th  of  February  debited  to  bills  payable, 
but  on  the  3lst  of  March  it  is  discovered 
that  this  entry  should  have  been  posted 
to  Henry  Smart’s  account;  Henry  Smart  is 
therefore  debited  to  J ohn  Rose  in  the  Day 
Book,  and  the  mistake  is  thereby  explained. 
If  any  account  has  been  overposted,  it  must 
either  be  debited  or  credited  lor  the  excess ; 
and  if  it  has  been  underposted,  a new  entry 
must  l)G  mfldG  upon  tlis  suniG  sidG  for 
deficiency.  When  an  entry  has  been  en- 
tirely omitted,  it  must  be  made  whenever  it 
is  discovered,  mentioning  when  omitted; 
and  when  an  entry  has  been  posted  twice,  it 
may  be  corrected  by  entering  the  amount 
on  the  other  side,  noting  the  fact  of  its 
being  twice  posted. 

The  most  dangerous  of  all  errors  are 
those  which  may  be  made  in  the  original 
entries,  and  they  should  therefore  be  strictly- 
guarded  against.  The  balancing  of  book.s 
should  not  be  delayed  beyond  a certain 
time,  as  too  wide  an  interval  renprs  the 
correction  of  any  error  a work  of  greater 
difficulty.  It  may  also  happen  in  the 
where  an  account  has  been  underpaid  a 
year  or  tw-o  previously  that  the  person  has 
suhsequently  died,  failed,  retired  Iroin  busi- 
ness, or  have  otherwise  become  maccpsible 
from  any  accidental  circumstance  that  is 
likely  to  occur  with  the  lapse  of  time,  in 
these  instances  a positive  loss  is  sustained 
which  might  otherwise  have  been  avoided. 

In  addition  to  the  books  already  enume- 
rated, other  subsidiary  books  are  generap 
used.  'n\<i  Petty  Cash  hook  has  a record  of  the 
various  cliarges  incurred  in  trade,  wliich  pe 
too  trifling  to  be  entered  separately  in  the 
cash-book;  such,  for  instance,  as  postage 
stamns.  string,  bill  stamps,  carnage  of 
® OTds  &c  ; this  book  is  balanced  once  a 
nioiith  and  the  total  amount  of  expenditure 
t ransferred  to  the  cash-book,  unprthe  head 
of  iiettv  cash,  ifdti  Receivable.— \\  hen  a bill 
is  deceived,  it  should  be  immediately  eiif  ered 
under  this  head,  and  duly  numbered ; and 
when  a bill  is  accepted  or  paid  away,  it 
Sdbe  cntcreil  as  /hVh  for  each 

of  these  a separate  book  should  be  kept, 
and  the  bills  entered  m the  form  fol- 
lowing :—  - 
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Books : Huntington's  Art  of  Book-keeping ; 
Tate's  Commercial  Book-keeping;  Kelly's  Ele- 
ments ; Foster's  Book-keeping  Elucidated ; Jones's 
Book-keeping  Exemplified ; Barnes's  Ouide  ic 
Book-keeping;  Tayler's  Hints  on  Book-keeping 
Tuck's  Manual  of  Book-keeping ; Morrison's 
Mercantile  Book-keeping;  Mair’s  Book-keeping 
Methodized;  Hutton’s  Practical  Book-keeping. 
Also  various  systems  by  the  following : Booth, 
Lambert.  Bremer,  McDougal,  Bell,  Matheson. 

BOOK-STAND.  A useful  article  of  fur- 
niture, tending  to  prevent  the  injuries  wliioli 
books  are  liable  to  receive  if  laid  loose  on 
tables.  They  may  be  made  in  a great  variety 
of  forms  and  sizes,  according  to  the  par- 
ticular views  and  wants  of  individuals. 
The  most. convenient  form  for  professional 
men,  authors,  and  others  having  occasion  to 
consult  a number  of  works  at  the  same 
time,  is  that  shown  in  the  engraving.  The 


books  are  placed  upon  a low  conical  wheel, 
and  kept  open  by  little  brass  fasteners,  as  in 
music  stands;  and  as  tliis  wheel  may  be 
turned  round  upon  its  stand  with  tjie  least 
touch,  it  is  easy  to  refer  to  the  several  books 
without  lifting  them  from  their  places. 

BOOKS,  Choice  of.  — See  Angling, 
Akithmetic,  Astronomy,  Biography, 
Botany,  Chemistry,  Composition,  Cook- 
ery, Domestic  Economy,  Farming,  Gar- 
dening, Geography,  Gilvmmar,  Heral- 
dry, History,  Natural  History,  Ko- 
vels, Romances,  Tales,  &c.  ; also  Ar- 
chitect, Artist,  Attorney,  &c. 

BOOKS,  Breservation  of.— Books  re- 
quire a certain  degree  of  warmth  and  venti- 
lation to  preserve  both  their  bindings  and 
their  leaves.  They  should  also  be  removed 
from  their  shelves  irom  time  to  time  and 
dusted,  Ihe  shelves  themselves  undergoing 
a thorough  cleaning  at  the  same  time. 
Books  are  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  worm.s 
and  insects,  especially  In  the  leaves  nearest 
the  cover.  Wncre  this  danger  la  appre- 
hended the  books,  the  covers,  and  the 
shelves  on  which  they  stand  should  (if 
necessary)  be  dusted  with  a mixture  ol 
powdered  alum  and  white  pepper;  and  m 
addition  to  this  precaution,  in  the  monina 
of  March,  July,  and  September,  the  oooks 
should  he  rubbed  with  a iiicce  of  woollen 
cloth  steeped  in  a solution  of  iiowdered 
I alum,  and  dried.  But  all  these  remedies 
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would  be  uncalled  for,  if  a portion  of  alum 
a nd  vitriol  were  mixed  with  the  paste  used  m 
the  binding.  This  would  act  as  a certain 
Iireventative,  as  all  insects  have  an  aversion 
to  mineral  salts. 

BOOKS,  TO  Remove  Stains  from.— 
When  the  paper  is  disfigured  with  stains  of 
iron  it  may  be  perfectly  restored  by  applying 
a solution  of  sulphate  of  potash,  and  after- 
•ards  one  of  oxalic  acid.  The  sulphurate 
• ^tracts  from  the  iron  part  of  its  oxygen, 
and  renders  it  soluble  in  the  diluted  acids. 
The  most  simple,  but  at  the  same  time  very 
olfeotual  method  of  erasing  spots  of  grease, 
wax,  oil,  or  any  other  i'at  substance,  is 
by  washing  the  part  with  ether,  and  placing 
it  between  white  blotting-paper;  then  with 
a hot  iron  press  above  the  parts  stained, 
and  the  defect  will  be  speedily  removed. 

1 11  many  cases  where  other  stains  are  not 
bad,  rectified  spirits  of  wine  will  be  found  to 
answer  the  purpose.  To  remove  spots  of  mk 
and  even  writing,  spirits  of  salts,  diluted 
ill  five  or  six  times  the  quantity  of  water, 
may  be  applied  with  success  upon  the  part, 
and  after  a minute  or  two,  washing  it  olf 
with  clear  water. 

BOOMERANG.— This  in- 
strument is  a curved  piece 
of  wood,  flat  on  one  side, 
and  slightly  rounded  on  the 
oi  her ; and  if  skilfully  thrown 
it  may  be  made  to  go  in 
almost  any  direction  the 
thrower  pleases.  It  should 
be  heldhorizontally  in  throw- 
ing it,  and  cast  by  bringing 
the  arm  backwards,  when, 
after  making  a variety  of 
curves,  the  instrument  will 
comeback  again  to  the  per- 
son who  sent  it.  This  missile 
was  used  by  the  Australian 
Aborigines,  with  which  they 
were  very  dexterous  in  hitting 
birds.  The  principle  of  the 
boomerang  has  also  been  at-  , . r 

tempted  to  be  applied  to  the  propulsion  of 

^*'bOOT-11O0KS— are  instruments  intend- 
ed to  be  inserted  into  the  loops  fastened  to 
each  side  of  Wellington  boots,  when  tliey  are 
being  pulled  on.  These  supply  a I'O  oi 
imrchase  which  cannot  be  obtained  with  tne 
liands  only,  and  accordingly  increase  tne 

iiowcr  of  force  applied.  

BOOT-JACK.— A well-known  contrivance 
for  assisting  in  removing  boots  Irom  the 
i'eet.  Ordinarily  they  consist  of  a narrow 
.trip  of  M'ood  with  a space  hollowed  out 
it  tliu  extremity  of  the  shape  of  a heel,  and 
laving  a small  block  of  wood  iastened 
underneath  to  elevate  it  a sulllcicnt distance 
from  the  ground.  These  conveniences  are 
vlso  made  to  open  and  close  with  little  brass 
hinges  to  reiiuer  them  portable  and  more 
convenient  for  being  packed  in  portman- 
teaus. travelling  bags,  &c.  Ihe  best  de- 
scription of  boot-jack  of  all,  however,  is  one 
which  admits  of  the  whole  foot  being  in- 
scrteil,  and  is  further  supplied  with  an 
upright  rest  upon  which  to  pface  the  hands, 
so  that  the  boot  may  be  withdrawn  with 


the  greatest  ease,  and  without  a strain 
upon  any  particular  part  of  the  boot.  Where 
a boot-jack  is  not  at  hand,  a person  should 
remove  his  boots  by  gently  easing  the  heel 
and  the  toe  alternately.  It  is  always  better, 
however,  to  use  a boot-jack,  as  kicking 
boots  off  inj  ures  them. 

BOOT-STAND.  — This  article  of  bed- 
chamber or  dressing-room  furniture  is  very 
handy,  and  tends  to  preserve  the  orderly 


appearance  of  the  room.  It  is  also  better 
for  the  boots  and  shoes,  which,  instead  of 
being  alloived  to  lie  about  in  the  dust,  are 
preserved  with  their  original  polish,  and 
always  in  a fit  state  to  put  on.  Some  per- 
sons have  as  many  pairs  of  boots  as  the 
stand  will  accommodate,  and  wear  them  on 
consecutive  days  of  the  week  as  they  follow 
in  order;  the  lirst  pair  on  Monday,  the 
second  on  Tuesday,  and  so  on. 

BOOT-TOrS,  TO  CiiEAN.— Mix  half  a pint 
of  boiled  milk  with  a quarter  of  an  ounce 
of  vitriol,  and  a quarter  of  an  ounce  ot  spi- 
rits ol  salts ; shake  these  well  together : 
then  add  a quarter  of  an  ounce  ol  red 
lavender,  and  apply  the  liquid  with  a 
sponge.  . , 

BOOT-TREE. — A mechanical  arrange- 
ment of  several  sections  of  wood,  so  that 
they  resemble,  in  the  whole,  the  counterpart 
of  the  human  leg-  and  foot.  These,  when  in- 
serted into  boots,  assist  in  cleaning  them ; 
they  are  also  excellently  adapted  for  keep- 
ing boots  in  shape  wdien  not  m use ; and  by 
thus  preparing  them  lor  the  ivearer,  yield 
an  amount  ol  comfort  and  ease  unattainable 
without  them.  _ 

boots.— In  choosing  these  articles  of 
attire,  care  should  be  taken  that  they  are 
strongly  made,  and  of  good  materials.  Low- 
priced  boots  arc  invariably  the  dearest,  as 
they  arc  constantly  needing  repair,  and 
wear  out  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of 
time,  beyond  all  mending.  The  best  plan  is 
to  cn’iploy  some  respectable  bootmaker  re- 
gularly who  will  take  care  for  his  own  sake, 
as  well ’as  yours,  to  supply  you  with  a good 
and  well-fitting  article.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  usual  to  have  a last  or  model 
of  the  feet ; and  tUc  boots  always  being  made 
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by  this,  a perfect  fit  is  invariably  ensured. 
Boots  should  neither  be  too  loose  nor  too 
tight ; in  the  one  case,  they  chafe  the  skin, 
and  produce  blisters,  and  in  the  other,  they 
cause  corns,  bunions,  and  other  painful  dis- 
orders of  the  feet,  by  violently  pressing 
upon  the  surface  and  impeding  the  circula- 
tion. The  soles  of  boots  should  not  be  too 
t luck,  because  they  interfere  with  the  natural 
bend  of  the  foot,  and  prevent  the  muscles  of 
the  leg  from  exercising  the  amount  of  action 
necessary  for  its  perfect  development.  Nei- 
ther should  the  soles  be  so  thin  as  to  expose 
the  feet  to  the  influence  of  cold  and  damp  ; 
a medium  thickness  of  sole  is  the  best,  and 
will  be  found  the  most  comfortable  wear, 
even  in  summer.  The  heels  of  boots  should 
not  be  of  an  inordinate  height,  as  by  that 
means  the  foot  is  unnaturally  forced  into 
theforepart  of  the  boot;  so  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  walk  any  distance  without  expe- 
riencing the  greatest  pain.  The  toes  of  boots 
should  not  be  too  narrow,  as  the  toes  of  the 
feet  are  driven  one  upon  another ; and  in 
addition  to  corns  and  bunions  being  induced, 
that  part  of  the  foot  becomes  permanently 
deformed,  and  partially  disabled.  Boots 
may  be  praerved  much  longer  than  they  ordi- 
narily are  by  a little  care  and  attention.  In 
the  first  place,  they  should  not  be  worn  im- 
mediately alter  they  are  made,  but  left  to  be 
seasoned  for  one,  two,  or  three  months.  A 
person  should  be  provided  wthtwo  or  more 
pairs,  putting  those  by  to-day  that  were 
worn  yesterday,  and  thus  relieving,  as  it 
were,  the  constant  stress  upon  them:  by 
this  means,  they  will  also  preserve  their 
shape  better.  When  boots  are  damp,  they 
should  be  taken  oft'  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
placed  with  the  soles  towards  the  Are,  at  a 
moderate  distance  from  it.  Tlie  creaking  of 
boots  may  be  remedied  by  soaking  the  soles 
Ibr  a few  minutes  in  cold  water.  ITie  upper 
leathers  of  boots  are  apt  to  crack,  especially 
at  the  bend  of  the  foot,  the  best  preventitive 
tor  this  is  to  lubricate  the  leather  well  with 
melted  mutton  fat,  sulTering  it  to  soak  in  un- 
disturbed for  a week  or  ten  days  ; the  great- 
est objection  to  this  is,  that  it  prevents  the 
leather  from  yielding  a polish,  and  it  there- 
fore remains  a matter  of  taste  with  the 
wrarer  which  alternative  he  chooses  to 
adopt.  When  boots  are  tight,  they  may  be 
eased  by  being  placed  before  the  fire  just 
I'reviously  to  putting  on ; and  when  they 
are  loose,  a little  wool  or  wadding  should  be 
put  in  at  the  toe  part. 

TO  Clean. —In  performing  this, 
iMe  first  thing  is  to  scrape  off  the  dirt ; this 
saouicl  never  be  done  with  a knife,  but  with 
a piece  of  wood  fashioned  into  a similar 
remainder  of  the  dirt  should  then 
I .. “”hed  oil'  as  well  between  tlie  upper 
from  every  other 
"Rl®  blacking  should  then  be 
put  on,  just  siiflicient  to  moisten  the  leather 
vithout  wetting  it;  while  this  is  yet  damp, 
ine  shimng  brush  should  be  ajiplied  briskly 
until  a brilliant  polish  is  pro- 
nnro  ' *"  to  do  this  eifectively,  a 

nno  ®t'  the  boot  sliould  be  done  at 

u,!»i  I?*®  ’ l*''oc®®ding  in  tiie  same  manner 
done  part,  until  the  whole  Is 
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Patent  Leather  Boots,  when  very  dirty,  should 
be  carefully  wiped  at  the  edges  of  the  soles, 
and  also  the  upper  leathers,  with  a damp 
cloth,  finishing  with  a dry  one : a few  drops 
of  sweet  oil  should  then  be  rubbed  over  the 
surface  with  a piece  of  soft  linen,  or  an  old 
silk  pockethandkerchief.— See  Shoes. 

BOOTS,  TO  MAKE  Watekproof.— Boots 
that  have  undergone  the  process  of  water- 
proofing, are  useful  for  occasional  shooting 
and  fishing,  or  for  extraordinary  inclement 
weather  ; but  for  common  wear  they  are 
unwholesome,  on  account  of  confining  the 
insensible  perspiration.  Various  prepara- 
tions have  been  made  to  brush  over  leather 
and  render  it  waterproof;  these  are  generally 
composed  of  mixtures  of  oil,  turpentine, 
rosin,  and  wax.  The  following  is  an  excel- 
lent recipe  Melt  in  an  earthen  vessel,  over 
a slow  fire,  half  a pint  of  linseed  oil,  one 
ounce  of  beeswax,  one  ounce  of  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, and  half  an  ounce  of  rosin.  If  new 
boots  are  saturated  with  this  composition, 
they  will  be  impervious  to  the  wet,  and  like- 
wise soft  and  pliable.  To  obviate  the  objec- 
tion urged  against  the  waterproof  mixture, 
cork  soles  may  be  worn,  whicn  wiU  be  found 
to  absorb  the  moisture  without  impeding 
the  perspiration.— See  Clogs,  Goloshes, 
See. 

BORAX.— Commercial  borax  is  obtained 
either  by  purifying  native  borate  of  soda,  or 
by  saturating  pure  boracic  acid  with  the 
alkali.  It  is  extensively  employed  as  a flu.x 
for  metals,  for  soldermg;  and  in  medicinn 
Internally  it  is  diuretic,  sedative,  and  rel'ri- 
gerant,  in  doses  of  from  15  to  40  grains  ; ex- 
ternally, as  a gargle  for  sore  throat,  and  In 
powder,  as  a detergent  in  aphthae,  and  ulce- 
rations of  the  mouth.  Dissolved  in  rose- 
water, it  is  used  as  a cosmetic ; mixed  with 
eight  times  its  weight  of  lard,  it  forms  a 
useful  ointment  for  piles  and  sore  nipples. 

BORDEAUX  CAKE. — Roll  paste  to 
rather  less  than  a quarter  of  an  inch  thick, 
and  cut  it  into  six  or  seven  portions  of  equal 
size ; lay  these 
on  lightly  floured 
or  buttered  tins, 
and  bake  them  in 
a slow  oven  until 
they  are  firm  and 
crisp,andequally 
coloured  of  apale 
brown.  'VVIien 
they  are  cold, 
spread  upon  each  a different  kind  of  choice 
preserve,  and  pile  the  whole  evenly  into 
the  form  of  an  entire  cake.  The  top  miiy 
be  iced,  and  decorated  according  to  fancy. 

BORDEAUX  WINE,  Imitatio.n.— Mix 
a quart  of  fine  Devonshire  ciiicr  and  an 
equai  quantity  of  port  together  ; shake  tlieiu 
well,  and  put  the  mixed  liquor  into  bottles, 
cork  them  securely  and  lay  them  on  their 
sides;  ill  a moiitli  it  will  drink  as  a very 
close  imitation  of  Bordeaux  wine. 

BORDERS  FOR  GARDENS.  — These 
adjuncts,  wliicli  are  both  useful  and  orim- 
niental,  may  be  eitlicr  natural  or  artificial. 
"SVlicn  flowers  are  used  for  this  purpose, 
they  should  be  of  the  simidest  kind,  so  as  to 
set  off  to  greater  advantage  the  richer  bloom 
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of  the  other  portions  of  the  bed.  Among- 
the  most  suitable  border-flowers  may  be 
mentioned  the  daisy,  London  pride,  prim- 
rose, violet,  gentian,  periwinkle,  and  thrift. 
The  well-known  everCTeen  plant,  the  box,  is 
more  generally  employed  than  any  other 
for  borders  ; it  is  easily  kept  in  order  with 
occasionai  clipping,  and  always  looks  neat. 
Stone,  slate,  or  tile  borders,  are  also  ex- 
tensively used,  and  If  designed  with  taste, 
are  fo  be  preferred  to  any  other  bordering, 
in  cases  where  the  possessor  of  a garden 
has  but  little  time  to  bestow  upon  it.  The 
accompanying  engravings  represent  two  de- 


signs  for  borders,  either  of  which  is  cal- 
culated to  produce  a chaste  and  picturesque 

BOTANICAL  SPECIMENS,  to  Pre- 
serve. — The  plants  intended  to  be  pre- 
served should  be  gathered  when  the  weather 
is  dry,  and  after  placing  the  extremities  in 
water,  suffer  them  to  remain  In  a cool  place 
till  the  following  day.  Wlien  about  to  be 
submitted  to  the  process  of  drying, place  each 
plant  between  several  sheets  of  blotting 
paper,  and  iron  it  with  a large  smooth 
neater  till  all  the  moisture  is  dissipated. 
Colours  may  thus  be  fixed,  which  otherwise 
become  pale  and  blanched.  Some  plants 
require  a more  moderate  heat  than  others, 
so  that  some  nicety  is  required  in  the  opera- 
tion ; but  if  the  iron  be  not  too  hot,  and  is 
passed  rapidly  over  the  blotting  paper,  it 
will  answer  the  purpose  sufficiently  well 
with  plants  of  almost  every  variety  of  hue 
and  substance.  In  compound  flowers,  where 
the  form  is  solid  and  resisting,  as  the  cen- 
taurea,  some  little  art  is  required  in  cutting 
away  the  under  part,  so  that  the  profile  and 
forms  of  the  flowers  may  be  the  more  clearly 
exhibited;  to  accomplish  this  successfully, 
the  flowers  and  fructification  should  be  fixed 
upon  the  paper  with  gum,  previous  to  Iron- 
ing, by  which  means  they  become  nearly  in- 
corporated with  fhe  surface.  Whiie  this 

Erooess  is  going  on,  blotting  paper  should 
e laid  under  every  part  except  the  blos- 
soms, in  order  to  prevent  the  white  paper 
from  being  stained. 

BOTANY.  — A science  including  every- 
thing relatiug  1o  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
whether  in  a living  or  in  a fossil  state.  It 
embraces  a consideration  of  the  external 
forms  of  plants  ; of  their  anatomical  struc- 
ture, however  minute : of  the  functions 
which  they  perform  ; of  their  arrangement 
and  classillcation  ; of  their  distribution  over 
the  gloht  at  the  present  and  at  former 


epochs,  and  of  the  uses  to  which  they  are 
subservient.  It  e.xamines  the  plant  in 
earliest  state  of  development,  when  it  ap- 
pears as  a simple  cell,  and  fohows  it  through 
all  its  stages  of  progress  until  it  attains 
maturity.  It  takes  a comprehensive  view 
of  aU  the  parts  wliich  cover  the  earth,  from 
the  minutest  lichen  or  moss,  only  visible  by 
the  aid  of  the  microscope,  to  the  most  gigan- 
tic productions  of  the  tropics.  And  it  marks 
the  relations  which  subsist  between  all 
members  of  the  vegetable  world,  and  traces 
the  mode  in  which  the  most  despised  weeds 
contribute  to  the  growth  of  the  denizens  of 
the  forest.  Books  : Lmdley's  Introduction ; 
Ralph’s  Elements ; Drummond's  First  Steps ; 
Francis’s  Grammar;  Paxton's  Dictionary;  Bal- 
four's Manual;  Graham’s  Outlines;  Henslow’s 
Principles  ; Henfrey's  Rudiments  ; Guinness's 
Vieuis ; Fennell's  Drawing  Room ; Archer's 
Economic  Popular ; Steele’s  Botany  of  the  British 
Isles;  Smith’s  English  Botany;  Mrs.  Loudon’s  • 
Botany  for  Ladies;  Graham's  Botany  for  Schools ; . 
WillshU'e's  Botany  for  Medkal  Students ; Smith's  . 
Systematic  and  Structural  Botany;  Encydopcedia  , 
Britannica — article.  Botany. 

BOTTLE  CEMENT.— Melt  half  a pound  1 
of  black  rosin,  half  a pound  of  coarse  red  i 
sealing-wax,  and  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of ; 
beeswax,  in  a pipkin ; when  it  froths  up,  . 
before  all  is  melted,  stir  it  with  a tallow- 
candle,  which  will  settle  the  froth  and  pre- 
vent the  composition  from  boiling  over. 
When  required  for  use,  dip  the  head  of  tlie 
corked  bottle  into  the  hot  mixture 

BOTTLE  FOR  THE  FEET.— In  many 
cases  where  it  is  desirable  to  keep  the  feet 
warm,  it  cannot  be  better  pci-formed  than  i 
through  the  medium  of  bottles  filled  with  i 
hot  water ; for  this  purpose  common  stone 


bottles  -w-ill  do  ; and  when  u.*ied,  they  should  : 
be  wrapped  round  with  three  or  four  rolls  ■ 
of  flannel. 

BOri’LE  FOR  travellers.- A con- 
trivance made  to  hold  a gill  or  more  of 
liquid,  according  to  the  size,  and  which  may 
be  securely  and  com- 
modiously  carried  in  • 
the  coat  pocket.  Fig.  a 
represents  the  bottle 
with  the  gla.ss  in  it, 
which  is  constructed  to 
be  put  in  and  taken 
out  as  an  ordinary 
stopjier.  'J'he  whole  is  ■ 
lixea  in  an  outer  case 
of  leather,  whicli  pro-  • 
tects  It  from  being- 
broken  ; and  when  not 
iu  use  is  covered  by 
the  upper  part  of  the 
1 CMQ.fig.  b,  which  keeps  ■ 
the  glass  in  its  place, 
and  renders  the  whole  ■ 
Although  this  little- 
1"4 
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contriviuics  is  cspBCisilly  ii(iapt6d  for  trRvol- 
lers,  it  will,  as  a matter  of  course,  always  be 
found  handy  on  emergencies  when  rel'resh- 
ment  is  needed  and  cannot  be  procured 


elsewhere. 

BOrriyE-HOLDEE. 

A new  Invention, 

chiefly  designed  to  pre- 
vent soiling  the  hands 
or  heating  the  wine; 
at  the  same  time  it 
forms  an  elegant  orna- 
ment to  the  table,  is  suit- 
able for  any  black  bottle, 
and  may  be  applied 
without  any  trouble ; 
the  case  in  winch  the 
bottle  stands  may  be 
made  of  wicker  work, 
or  any  other  material, 
according  to  fancy ; the 
handle  ot  metal,  glass,  or 
leather. 


6 
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BOTTLE -JACK.  — A culi- 
nary instrument  almost  in- 
variably used  where  small 
sized  joints  are  cooked.  It 
consists  of  a spring  enclosed 
in  a brass  cylinder,  and 
requires  winding  up  every  time 
it  is  used.  The  joint  is  fas- 
tened to  a hook  suspended 
from  the  cylinder  containing 
the  spring,  and  is  usually 
placed  within  a tin  screen, 
which  assists  in  the  process 
of  roasting.  Wlien  bottle-jacks 
are  not  in  use  they  should  be 
ip  carefully  placed  aw'ay,  so  that 
i^ibey  may  not  be  thrown  dow'n 
and  injured.  It  will  also  be 
found  advantageous  to  apply 
a little  oil  to  them  occasion- 
ally to  keep  them  in  order. — 
See  Meat  Screen. 

BO  TILES,  Choice  and  Care  of.— Wlien 
!t  i.s  intended  to  keep  liquors  for  any  length 
of  time,  the  bottles  in  whicli  they  are  put 
should  be  selected  with  care.  They  should  be 
ot  good  manufacture  and  of  equal  diameter 
.liroughout,  or  they  will  be  liable  to  break 
in  the  binn  when  piled  very  high.  Just 
previously  to  being  used  they  should  be 
examined  in  the  open  air,  the  person  e.xa- 
mining  them  facing  the  strongest  liglit, 
J^PP'ying  his  eye  closely  to  the  mouth  of 
the  bottle,  at  the  same  time  turning  it  slowly 
round,  by  which  means  it  will  be  readily 
a.scertained  whether  there  is  any  crack  or 
other  flaw  in  the  bottle,  and  also  whether  It 
i-i  clean  or  not.  Bottles  are  best  when 
fluite  new,  but  If  thoroughly  cleaned  will 
tlie  purpose  sufficiently  w'cli. 
tin  1 Wash  and  Ci.ean.— Bot- 

iics  should  be  washed  immediately  they  arc 
emptied,  and  drained  with  their  neck.s 
aownw’ards.  If  they  should  have  contracted 
. smell,  they  may  be  fumigated  by 

lighted  brimstone  match  jmt  under — llrst 


u-oni'  "c  i after  whiclu  they  should  be 
Mhed  again;  for  this  purpose  a piece  o*' 
arcoal  left  in  a bottle  for  a little  time  ii 
c-xcellent  remedy.  I,ead  shot  is  com 
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monly  used  for  cleaning  bottles,  but  when- 
this  is  done,  great  care  should  be  observed 
that  none  of  the  shot  are  left  in  the  bottles, 
as  one  or  two  grains  of  shot,  when  dissolved 
by  the  wine,  are  sufficient  to  communicate  to 
it  a poisonous  quality  and  to  be  productive  of 
fatal  results.  Small  round  pebbles  of  the 
size  of  shot  answer  the  purpose  much  better ; 
but  the  best  method  of  all,  is  to  put  in  fine 
coal,  either  with  hot  or  cold  water,  and 
shaking  it  according  to  the  substance  that 
fouls  the  bottle. 

BOTTLING  CIDER.— This  should  be 
performed  in  the  month  of  April,  as  the 
liquor  is  then  in  its  highest  state  of  per- 
lection.  Eiii  the  botties,  and  let  them  re- 
main uncorked  until  the  following  morning; 
then  cork  very  tightly,  secure  with  small 
string  or  wire,  and  cover  the  top  of  the  cork 
with  melted  rosin  or  wax. 

BOTTLING  FRUITS.— Burn  a match  in 
the»bottle,  to  exhaust  all  the  air,  then  place 
in  the  fruit  to  be  preserved,  quite  dry,  and 
without  a blemish  ; sprinkle  sugar  between 
each  layer,  put  in  the  bung  and  tie  the 
bladder  over ; set  by  the  bottles,  bung  down- 
wards, in  a large  stenqian  of  cold  water, 
with  hay  laid  between,  to  prevent  breaking. 
When  the  akin  is  just  cracking  take  them  out. 

BOTTLING  MALT  LIQUORS.-Before 
proceeding  to  bottle  ale  or  porter,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  ascertain  -whether  the  liquor  is  in  a 
proper  state  for  that  purpose ; if  it  is  but 
slightly  saccharine,  and  has  but  little  brisk- 
ness, it  is  in  a lit  state  for  botthng;  but  if, 
on  drawing  out  the  vent  peg,  it  spirts  up 
with  force,  it  is  a sign  that  the  liquor  is  still 
too  active  to  be  bottled  with  safety.  Should 
the  heer  appear  a little  too  brisk  and  frothy 
while  bottling,  the  bottles  may  be  left  open 
for  a few  hours,  and  filled  up  as  the  froth 
works  out,  but  they  should  be  filled  only  to 
within  an  inch  of  the  cork.  It  must  be  ob- 
served, that  if  the  corks  are  driven  in  wliile 
the  liquor  is  working-  much,  there  is  always 
a danger  of  the  bottles  bursting.  Great  care 
should  he  taken  to  bottle  at  the  proper 
time.  When  a cask  of  beer  is  to  be  bottled, 
the  bung  may  be  loosened,  and  the  beer  left 
exposed  to  the  air  for  a few  hours  to  flatten 
it,  to  prevent  the  bottles  bursting.  The  corks 
used  should  be  of  the  best  quality ; pre- 
viously to  inserting  them  they  should  b' 
soaked  in  a little  beer  ; and  when  the  bottle 
are  corked  they  should  belaid  on  their  sides, 
that  the  beer,  by  swelling  the  corks,  may 
make  them  quite  tight.  Die  binns  should 
be  constantly  inspected,  to  ascertain  the 
state  of  the  liquor,  and  as  soon  as  the  burst- 
ing of  one  bottle  is  discovered,  the  re- 
mainder should  all  bo  set  upright  to  prevent 
further  loss.  If  the  beer  is  a little  too  flat 
when  bottled,  or  if  it  is  wanted  to  be  «;>.  a.s 
it  is  termed,  very  soon,  a lump  of  sugar  may 
be  put  into  each  bottle,  or  four  oc  live 
raisins,  or  a tcaspoonlul  of  rice;  these,  by 
giving  rise  to  a new  fermentation,  will  make 
the  beer  quite  brisk.  The  warmer  the  weather, 
or  the  warmer  the  place  where  the  bottles 
lie,  the  sooner  will  fermentation  begin,  and 
tile  beer  be  ripe  and  fit  for  use.  Strong  ale» 
may  bo  kept  in  botties  of  glass,  witliout  the 
risk  of  forcing  out  the  cork  or  bursting  th» 
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glass,  but  weak  ales  undergo  a much  more 
violent  and  unmanageable  fermentation 
than  strong  ales ; hence  table-beer  in  warm 
weather  may  burst  the  bottles,  while  strong 
ale  will  not  be  affected.  In  some  kinds  of 
beer,  where  there  is  much  fixed  air  gene- 
rated, stone  bottles,  such  as  those  used  for 
ginger  beer,  will  be  best,  and  the  corks  of 
these  require  to  be  fastened  down  with 
string  or  wire.  Great  care  should  be  taken 
that  the  bottles  are  perfectly  clean ; and  one 
great  advantage  of  glass  is,  that  its  trans- 
parency enables  this  to  be  seen.  .AVhen  a 
small  cask  of  ale  or  beer  of  any  kind  is  half 
consumed,  it  is  a good  practice  to  bottle  the 
remainder,  which  otherwise  would  get  too 
flat ; but  in  tliis  case  attention  must  be  paid 
to  the  time  when  it  is  required  to  be  fit  to 
drink.  The  rule  for  ascertaining  whether  beer 
is  up,  is  when,  on  holding  up  the  bottle  to  the 
light,  you  perceive  a rising  above  the  beer. 

BO’ItLING  wine. — The  first  thing,  to 
be  attended  to  is  the  choice  of  good  corks ; 
they  should  be  perfectly  new,  well  cut,  and 
flexible;  any  having  black  spots  in  them 
should  be  rejected.  When  the  wine  runs 
clear,  place  a shallow  tub  under  the  tap  of 
the  cask,  and  take  care  that  there  are  two 
or  three  small  holes  near  the  bung  or  in  it, 
to  allow  the  air  an  ingress,  to  supply  the 
place  of  the  wine  withdrawn.  All  being  ready, 
hold  the  bottle  under  the  tap  in  a leaning 
position.  Fill  the  bottle  to  within  two  inches 
of  the  top  of  the  neck,  so  that  when  the  cork 
comes  in,  there  may  remain  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  of  space  between  the  wine  and 
the  lower  end  of  the  cork.  The  corks  should 
be  dipped,  not  soaked,  in  wine,  and  should 
enter  with  difliculty ; they  are  driven  in 
with  a wooden  mallet.  If  the  cork  is  to 
be  waxed,  it  must  be  cut  off  to  less  than  a 
quarter  of  an  inch.  Champagne  bottles 
must  have  their  corks  driven  about  half 
way,  and  fixed  down  by  a wire,  this  makes 
them  easy  to  draw.  AVliile  a cask  of  wine  is 
bottling  off,  it  is  impossible  to  e.xclude  the 
admission  of  air  to  the  surface  of  the  liquor, 
except  some  particular  method  is  employed, 
and  if  the  operation  lasts  some  time,  the 
wine  is  almost  certain  to  be  injured;  the 
best  prevention  for  this,  is  a bottle  of  fine 
olive  oil,  which  being  poured  into  the  cask 
and  floating  on  the  surl'ace  of  the  wine, 
totally  excludes  the  air,  and  prevents  acidity 
or  mouldiness  for  a whole  year.  IVlieu  the 
crust,  or  precipitation  of  wine  in  bottles,  is 
depositee!  in  excess,  and  is  about  to  be  re- 
moved, the  wine  should  be  dcc.autcd  into 
fresh  bottles,  or  the  deposit  may  mix  with 
and  injure  the  wine.  Wine  to  be  lit  for 
bottling,  must  not  only  be  separated  from 
the  gross  lees,  and  have  attained  perfect 
clearness  by  lining,  but  it  must  also  remain 
a certain  time  in  the  cask,  to  ripen  ; for  this, 
no  precise  rule  can  be  laid  down.  Generally 
speaking,  however,  wine  should  not  be 
bottled  until  it  has  lost  its  sharpness,  and  is 
,)io  longer  liable  to  fermentation.  When 
wine  is  bottled  too  soon  it  often  ferments 
and  remains  always  sharp ; the  best  time  to 
,>nerform  this  operation  is  in  the  month  of 
ill  arch  or  October,  especially  if  the  weather 
be  fine  and  clear. 


BOUILLON. — A kind  of  French  soup  or 
stew,  prepared  as  follows An  earthen  pot, 
made  to  hold  from  one  to  seven  pounds  of 
meat,  is  provided.  A sufficient  quantity  of 
lean  meat,  usually  part  of  the  leg  or  shoulder 
IS  put  into  this  vessel,  which  is  then  flUed  up 
with  cold  water,  the  proportion  being  five 
pints  of  water  to  a pound  and  a half  of 
meat.  The  pot  is  then  placed  on  the  hearth 
close  to  the  wood  fire,  and  generally  on  tha 
hot  ashes.  AVlien  it  begins  to  simmer,  the 
scum  which  is  thrown  up  is  carefully  re- 
moved from  time  to  time,  three  quarters  of 
an  hour  being  allowed  for  this  process. 
A carrot,  half  a parsnip,  a turnip,  an  onion, 
a little  celery,  and  any  other  vegetables  in 
season  are  then  added,  together  with  salt, 
pepper,  and  spice.  After  these  additions 
the  pot  remains  covered  at  the  fire,  and 
is  kept  there  simmering  for  six  liours  more, 
hot  water  being  from  time  to  time  supplied 
m the  place  of  that  which  has  evaporated. 

BOUQUET. — A French  word  which  has 
become  English  by  adoption,  and  the  same 
as  our  nosegay,  or  collection  of  cut  flowers. 
In  the  arrangement  of  a bouquet  a judicious 
exercise  of  taste  is  desirable,  so  that  a 
pleasing  and  effective  whole  shall  be  pro- 
duced. It  is  necessary,  for  instance,  that 
there  should  not  be  too  many  flowers  of  one 
kind  or  of  the  same  colour,  but  varied 
as  much  as  possible,  and  so  arranged  that 
they  blend  and  harmonize  well  ivith  each 
other.  It  is  usual  to  place  the  largest  and 
most  beautiful  flowers  in  the  centre,  the 
remainder  ranging  around,  according  to  their 
attractiveness,  the  outer  edge  being  formed 
of  the  siniplest  flowers,  or  merely  of  green 
foliage.  For  particular  occasions  bouquets 
are  further  ornamented  with  fancy  papers, 
having  an  aperture  in  the  centre,  through 
which  to  insert  the  stems.  There  are  also 
bouquet  holders  of  gold,  silver,  or  pearl,  real 
or  imitative,  furnished  with  a chain  and 
ring,  which  admits  of  the  bouquet  being 
attached  and  suspended  from  the  wrist,  or 
any  part  of  the  dress.  Bouquets  are  usually 
taken  by  ladies  to  balls,  assemblies,  theatres, 
&c. ; and  on  such  occasions  a gentleman 
may  show  his  refinement  and  taste  by  pro- 
viding the  lady  whom  he  may  be  about 
to  escort  with  a bouquet. 

_ BOUQUET  DE  LA  BEINE.— A highly 
fragrant  and  much  esteemed  perfume  for  the 
handkerchief,  &c.,  compounded  as  follows  : — 
Oils  of  bergamot  and  lavender,  of  each 
30  drops;  neroli,  l.s  drops;  oils  of  verbena 
and  cloves,  of  each,  6 drops ; essence  of 
musk,  ambergris,  and  jasmine,  of  each,  half  a 
drachm  ; rectified  spirit  of  wine,  2 ounces ; 
mix. 

BOW,  IN  AnciinnY.— It  is  not  easv  to 
construct  a serviceable  bow;  and  the 'best 
plan  is  to  buy  one  at  a respectable  archery 
warehouse;  but  if  you  are  determineci  to 
make  one  I'or  yourself,  select  two  pieces  of 
yew  tree,  laburnum,  or  thorn,  of  the  length 
you  require.  Let  one  piece,  that  for  the 
inside,  be  about  half  the  length  of  the 
outside  piece;  lay  them  together,  and  bind 
them  firmly  roifn’d  with  cord ; place  in  the 
centre  a piece  of  cloth  or  velvet  for  the 
hand.  Do  not  weaken  the  bow  by  tapering 
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ends  too  finely.  For  the  bow- 
hempen  cord  is  tlie  best,  its  thick- 


ness depending  upon  the  strength  of  the 
how.  Ihe  strength  of  the  bow  is  calculated 
upon  the  principle,  that  its  spring  (the  power 
whereby  it  regains  its  natural  position)  is 
always  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  its 
flexion.  This  is  in  general  cases  a lair  ex- 
periment. The  same  result  may  be  arrived 
at  by  the  following  method Tlie  how  being 
strung,  place  it  horizontally  on  a ledge,  hook 
a scale  on  the  string,  and  the  weight  suffi- 
cient to  bear  it  down  till  it  is  the  length  of 
an  arrow  from  the  bow  is  equivalent  to  the 
resisting  force.  See  AnciiERY. 

BOW,  IN  Etiquette. — A mode  by  which 
well-bred  persons  in  England  recognise 
and  salute  each  other.  A bow  ought  to  be 
made  by  bending  the  upper  part  or  the  body 
and  the  head  forward  in  a gentle  curve ; the 
action  should  be  neither  too  laboured  nor  too 
curt,  but  the  body  should  be  inclined  forward, 
and  suffered  to  regain  its  erect  position  with 
an  elastic  sort  or  motion.  The  occasions 
upon  which  this  gesture  of  respect  is  to 
be  performed  are  innumerable,  such  as  on 
or  leaving  a room,  meeting  with  or 
addressing  a lady,  appealing  to  a public 
assembly,  taking  wine  at  dinner,  tacitly 
admitting  an  error,  or  permitting  an  ad- 
verse opinion  to  override  your  own,  acknow- 
ledgmg  a compliment,  signifying  attention 
when  individually  addressed,  bidding  adieu 
m persous  when  the  acquaintance  is  slight. 
On  the  other  hand  it  must  not  be 
repeated  too  frequently  so  that  it  becomes 
a mark  of  servility  and  excessive  obse- 
quiousness. In  this,  as  in  many  other 
instances  involving  particular  points  of 
etiquette,  a person’s  own  good  sense  and 
TOrrect  taste  must  step  in  and  define  the 
within  which  it  would  be  rudeness  to 


fall  short,  and  beyond  whicli  it  is  absurdity 
to  overstep, 

bowel  complaints  are  in  all  cases 
ffitoms  of  the  effect  of  other  causes,  and 
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spontaneously,  but  are  the 

indigestive  food  or  excessive  aci- 
stomach,  the  presence  of  a large 
a ®,^tity  of  bile  in  the  small  intestines, 
evnl  niisacting  medicines,  wet  feet  or 
’ til®  result  of  disease  in  the 
vous^  or  muscular  coats  of  the  bowels. 


exposure  to  miasmata  or  infectious  air,  and 
the  inhalation  of  noxious  gases. 

1.  Bowel  Complaint,  attended  with  Siciness  and 
Vomiting. 

The  vomiting  should  be  first  allayed  by 
small  eflervescing  draughts  or  wineglasses 
of  soda-water,  with  a teaspoonful  of  brandy, 
given  every  half  hour,  and  a blister  the  size 
of  a crown  piece  laid  on  the  pit  of  the 
stomach  : while  for  the  relief  of  the  bowels 
the  following  mixture  is  to  be  given  in  dosi-.s 
of  two  tablespoonfuls  every  nour  till  the 
relaxation  is  checked. 

Prepared  chalk  ...  1 ounce. 

Aromatic  powder  . . 2 drachms. 

Sugar 1 drachm. 

Peppermint  water  . . 8 ounces. 

Mix  well  in  a mortar,  and  add 

Tincture  of  kino  ...  2 drachms. 

When  the  bowel  complaint  is  attended 
with  pain  or  griping  in  the  stomach,  1 
drachm  of  the  tincture  of  assafietida, 
and  40  drops  of  laudanum  are  to  be  further 
added  to  the  mixture,  which  is  still  to  be 
taken  in  the  same  quantity,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, repeated  as  frequently. 

2.  Bowel  Complaint,  ihe  result  of  Improper  or 
Undigested  Food. 

Prepared  chalk  ...  1 ounce. 

Carbonate  of  magnesia  2 drachms. 

Carbonate  of  soda  . . 1 drachm. 

Carbonate  of  ammonia  2 scruples. 

Camphor  water  ...  8 ounces. 

Mix  well  in  a mortar,  and  add 

Tincture  of  kino  ...  2 drachms. 

Jlix  and  take  two  tablespoonfuls  directly, 
and  one  every  hour  afterwards. 

3.  Bowel  Complaint,from  Exposure  to  Cold  or  Wet. 

Infusion  of  red  roses  . 8 ounces. 

Epsom  salts  . ...  I ounce. 
Dissolve,  and  add 

Diluted  sulphuric  acid  30  drops. 

Mi.x,  and  take  two  tablespoonfuls  every 
three  hours,  and  one  of  the  following  pills 
every  four  hours.  Should  the  skin  be  dry  and 
hot,  give  10  grains  of  Dover’s  powder,  at 
bedtime,  in  a little  gruel. 

Compound  rhubarb  pill. 

Extract  of  henbane, 

of  each  one  scruple.  Mix,  and  divide  into 
eight  pills. 

4.  Bowel  Complaint,  attended  with  Cramps  and 
Spasms. 

Apply  hot  mustard  poultices,  made  with 
equal  parts  of  mustard  and  Hour,  over  the 
the  bowels,  and  to  the  inside  of  each  thigli, 
and  give  the  Ibllowing  mixture  and  pills 
everv  hour  till  reliel'  is  afforded. 

I’reparcd  chalk  ...  1 ounce. 

Aromatic  powder  . . 2 drachms. 

Carbonate  of  ammonia  1 drachm. 

Mint  water 8 ounces. 

Mix  well,  and  add 

Tincture  of  kino  ...  3 drachms. 

Sulphuric  ether  . . . i drachm. 

3Iix  ; two  tablespoon i'uls  with  one  pill  every 


hour. 

Camphor C grains. 

Powdered  opium  ...  4 grains. 
Calomei n grains. 


Extract  of  hemlock,  enough  to  make 
into  a mass,  wliich  is  to  be  divided 
into  si.x  pills. 
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5 For  the  Bowel  Complaints  of  Young  Children 
the  most  efficacious  and  convenient  remedy 
is  the  tincture  of  kino,  ^ven  in  doses  of 
20  to  60  drops,  in  a little  sugar  and  water, 
and  repeated  every  hour  or  two  till  tlie 
relaxation  is  stopped.  When  the  bowels 
are  disordered  from  teething,  it  is  best  to 
o-ive  an  alternative  powder  every  lour  hours, 
for  two  or  three  times,  such  as  the  following 
for  an  infant  of  nine  months,  increasing  the 
strength  according  to  the  age. 

Grey  powder ® grains. 

Ilhubarb 2 grains. 

Scamniony 9 grains. 

]VIix  well,  and  divide  into  tlii’ce  powders. 

When  the  relaxation  has  been  stopped, 
it  is  always  advisable  to  take  an  aperient 
Dili  in  a day  or  two  after,  to  restore  the 
bowels  to  a healthy  condition.  In  many 
simple  cases  of  bowel  complaint,  a dose 
of  (Tastor  oil  is  the  only  remedy  required, 
and  where  resulting  from  improper  food, 
by  its  aperient  action  it  both  removes  the 
cause  and  the  effect  with  it.  Ihe  bowel 


cause  a..u  - 'I'be  bowel 

complaint,  or  diarrhoea,  that  occurs  as  a 
critical  symptom  in  lever,  is  on  no  account 
to  be  hastily  or  injudiciously  checked;  but 
when  calling  for  treatment,  the  mixture 
Iso.  4 is  the  most  advisable  one  to  employ 
for  that  purpose. 

BOWLS.— This  game  is  ot  great  anti- 
quity, and  has  existed  in  a variety  ot  forms. 
That  which  has  ultimately  become  the  pro- 
per English  game  of  bowling,  is  perlormed 
with  balls  of  fine  hard  wood  on  a smooth 
shaven  lawn,  called  a bow  mg  green  There 
are  two  parties,  and  each  individual  pos 
sesses  a bowl.  One  ot  each  party  boi\  Is 
alternately.  The  object  is  to  deliver  the  ball 
from  the  hand  along  the  surface  Jlie 
creen,  and  in  such  a manner,  as  to  place  it 
fffise  by  an  appointed  mark  The  party 
which  nrst  gains  the  specifacd  number  of 
points,  by  being  nearest  the  goal,  is  vmCon 
5’he  goal,  or  object  played  to,  is  a small  hall 
called  the  Jack.  It  is  not  fixed  upon  any 
particular  spot ; but  is  bowled  by  one  oi  m^ 
nartv  to  a certain  distance.  A knou  ledge 
of  the  value  of  forces,  which  can  be  gained 
only  by  experience,  is  necessary  in  bowling ; 
bu/aiiot  Usss  iuiportunt  art  18  the  kno^^^ 
ledee  of  giving  a bias  to  the  bow  1.  Ihe  lol- 
owng  are  the  rules  of  this  game,  as  laid 
do^^%y  the  Roxburgh  Club,  aud  sucli  as 
essentially  govern  the  game  generally  . 

1 The  game  to  consist  of  nine  points,  un- 
load otherwise  agreed  ; and  the  throwing  of 
fh^'jack  and  plafing  first,  to  be  decWe<r  by 
lot.  2.  If  the  jack  is  thrown  into  the  ditch 
upon  any  occasion  after  the  tirst  throw,  the 
opposite  party  have  the  privilege  of  throw- 
"nL°  it  anew,  and  not  afterwards  moval  if 
three  clear  feet  of  the  ditch  in  front  ol  the 
nlnvers  3 All  players,  when  throw'ing 
Shall,  to  have  one  foot  on  tlie  aftermost 
ivh  tc  ball  marked  on  the  cloth  ; the  position 
of  the  cloth  not  to  be  changed  during  an 
end  and  if  by  accident  removed  from  i s 
sh  mtion,  to  be  placed  as  near  as  possible 
to  the  same  spot;  and  a bowl  touching  a 
jack  at  any  time  during  Its  course  on  the 


green  Is  what  is  called  a “toucher,”  ind 
counts  the  same  as  any  other  bowl,  tlicugh 
in  the  ditch.  5.  If  the  jack,  or  bowd,  liter 
touching  the  jack,  is  run  into  the  ditch  the 
place  where  either  rests  may  be  markel.  the 
jack  placed  at  the  edge  of  the  ditch,  and  both 
replaced  when  the  end  is  played  out.  6.  If 
the  jack  is  burned,  or  displaced  otherwise, 
that,  by  the  effect  of  the  play,  the  opposite 
party  to  have  the  option  of  playing  out  the 
end,  or  beginning  it  anew.  7.  YTien  a bowl 
is  burned,  if  belonging  to  the  party  respon- 
sible for  it,  it  is  to  be  put  off  the  green : it 
belonging  to  the  opposite  party,  to  be  re- 
placed as-  near  its  original  position  as  pos- 
sible by  the  party  to  whom  it  belongs.  If 
the  jack  is  burned  by  a non-player,  the  end 
: to  be  played  over  again.  8.  If  a bowl  is 
accidentally  marred  by  an  opponent,  it  sliall 
be  in  the  option  of  the  party  playing  to  let  it 
rest,  or  play  it  over  again ; if  it  is  marred 
wilfully  by  an  opponent,  it  may  be  placed 
anywhere,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  player.  If  a 
bowl  is  marred  in  either  case  by  the  player’s 
party,  the  opponents  to  have  the  same  pn- 
vilege.  9.  If  a bowl  (without  touching  the 
jack)  rebounds  from  the  ditch,  it  shall  be 
put  off  the  green ; and  it-  it  has  disturbed 
either  jack  or  bo%vls,  they  shall  be  replaced 
as  near  as  possible  by  the  opponent  s party. 
10.  After  an  end  is  played,  neither  jack  nor 
bowls  to  be  touched  iintU  the  game  is  counted 
and  all  parties  satisfied.  No  measuring  till 
the  end  is  played.  11.  No  player  to  change 
his  bowl  during  the  game ; the  party  doing 
so  loses  the  game. 

BOX  FOR  CLOTHES.— Although,  gene- 
rally speaking,  boxes  are  not  the  most  suit  - 
able  receptacles  for  clothes,  still  there  are 
occasions  when  they  must  of  necessity  be 
used;  as,  for  instance,  when  travelling,  or 
making  a long  sea  voyage.  When  so  needed, 
boxes  should  he  chosen  capable  of  adapting 
themselves  to  the  clothes  which  are  to  be 
packed  in  them ; being  of  a convenient  length. 


depth,  tkc.,  and  having  partitions  where  the 
separation  of  certain  articles  is  desired.  For 
fSe  attire,  the  box  seen  in  the  engraving, 
is  especially  well  adaptwl.  It  has  a tranie 
witii^  a narrow  girth  crossed  within,  and 
resting  on  a projection  some  h'ches  below 
w.  of  the  box.  This  admits  of  frills. 
ll.Ices.  capV  and  other  light  articles  bemg 
fixed  on  the  upper  side. 
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BOX  FOE  PLANTS.— A substitute  for  a 
lares  pot,  of  a cubical  figure,  and  generally 
formed  of  wood;  though,  in  some  cases,  the 
frams  is  formed  of  cast  iron,  and  the  sides 
of  slate  cut  to  fit,  and  moveable  at  pleasure 
The  construction  of  these  boxes  consists  of 


two  of  the  sides  being  fixed,  and  the  other 
two  moveable,  but  kept  in  their  places  by  a 
couple  of  iron  bars  with  hinges,  which  are 
fastened  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  are 
hooks  to  catch  in.  By  using  these  boxes, 
the  state  of  the  roots  may  readily  exa- 
mined, the  old  earth  taken  out,  and  fresh 
put  in  at  pleasure ; another  material  advan- 
tage is,  that  plants  may  be  shifted,  by  sliding 
them  from  one  box  to  another,  wdthout  dis- 
turbing the  roots. 

BOX  FOB  SPICES. — In  culinary  opera- 
tions, it  is  essential  that  all  the  apparatus, 
even  of  the  most  trifling  kind,  should  be 
orderly  arranged,  fend  ready  at  hand.  With 
tliis  view,  a box  for  the  several  kinds  of 


spices  is  indispensable,  so  that  any,  or  all  of 
them,  may  be  ready  for  use  immediately 
they  arc  wanted.  Thoee  boxes  are  of  various 
constructions;  but  that  shown  in  the  illus- 
tration is  the  best,  ns  it  not  only  prevents 
the  aroma  of  the  spices  from  escaping,  but 
•>y  having  each  compartment  clearly  desig- 
nate<l,  prevents  the  possibility  of  one  spice 
oejng  taken  in  mistake  for  another. 

BOX  FOE  THE  WOEK-TABLE.— This 
. "7®hient  and  elegant  receptacle  is  almost 
‘".'*'*I^hsabIe  for  females  who  are  much  em- 
ployed in  needlework ; as  it  contains,  in  a 
wmpact  form,  all  the  implements  and 
matenaU  called  into  requisition  ; and  pos- 


sesses the  double  advantage  of  costing  but 
little,  and  of  being  portable.  The  moveable 


tray  holds  the  scissors,  knife,  stiletto,  bod- 
kin, &c. ; the  pai-t  beneath  is  capable  of  con- 
taining the  more  bulky  materials  generally 
used  and  the  part  immediately  beneath  the 
lid  is  adapted  to  retain  any  article  that  is 
required  to  be  kept  with  great  care. 

BOXING. — The  art  of  self-defence,  which, 
so  long  as  it  is  kept  within  its  legitimate 
limits,  without  being  degraded  into  a brutal 
pastime,  may  be  advantageously  acquired 
by  every  man,  in  order  that,  as  occasion  re- 
quires, he  may  be  able  to  protect  himself 
against  aggression  and  insult.  Books:  Pierce 
Egan's  Eoxiana ; Owen  Swift's  Handbook  to 
Boxing. 

BOX  TEEE.— An  evergreen  bush  or  small 
tree,  found  all  over  Europe,  as  well  as  upon 
the  chalk-hills  of  England.  The  wood  of 
this  tree  is  very  valuable ; it  is  of  a yellowish 
colour,  close-grained,  very  hard,  and  heavy ; 
it  cuts  better  than  any  other  wood,  is  sus- 
ceptible of  a very  fine  polish,  and  is  very 
durable.  Box  trees  may  be  raised  from 
seed,  which  should  be  so\vn  soon  after  it  is 
ripe,  in  a shady  border  of  light  loami  or  sand, 
but  they  are  generally  propagated  by  cut- 
tings planted  m autumn,  and  kept  moist 
until  they  have  taken  root.  The  box  plant  is 
best  known  for  its  use  in  gardens  as  edgings 
to  borders ; the  kind  so  employed  is  a dwarf 
variety.  Dwarf  box  is  increased  by  parting 
the  roots  or  slips.  The  best  time  for  trans- 
planting this  shrub  is  October,  though  it 
may  be  removed  almost  at  any  time,  except 
summer,  if  it  be  taken  up  with  a good  ball 
of  earth. 

BEACES.— A portion  of  male  attire,  worn 
for  the  purpose  of  connecting  the  trousers 
with  the  Ollier  portions  of  apparel ; some 
objections  have  been  urged  against  them, 
one  being,  that  owing  to  the  strain  they 
necessarily  occasion  on  the  shoulders,  they 
are  injurious,  and  interfere  with  the  due  de- 
velopment of  the  chest ; if,  however,  they 
are  cliosen  of  simple  and  elastic  materials, 
and  not  lasteneu  too  tightly,  no  ill  conse- 
quences need  be  apijrehendeclfrom  their  use. 

BEACELET.  — An  ornament  worn  by 
females  upon  the  wrist,  fashioned  Irom  a 
variety  of  materials,  and  of  numerous  de- 
signs. Care  should  be  taken  that  lliese 
ornaments  do  not  fit  so  tightly  as  to  impede 
tile  circulation  of  the  blood  or  irritate  tlie 
skin.  In  a iiicturcsque  point  of  view,  brace 
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lets  tend  to  set  off  a white  and  well  rounded 
arm,  but  where  there  is  a tendency  to  red- 
ness, or  the  wrist  is  bony,  they  are  very  un- 
becoming; as  tliey  only  serve  to  bring  lor- 
ward  more  prominently  defects,  which  it 
would  be  wiser  to  hide  aitogether. 

BRAG.— A game  at  cards,  formerly  much 
in  fashion.  As  many  persons  as  the  cards 
will  supply  may  play,  each  depositing  three 
stakes,  the  sum  ot  which  is  divided  into 
three  unequal  portions.  Three  c^irds  are 
dealt  at  once  to  each  person,  the  last  being 
turned  up  all  round.  The  first  stake  is  won 
by  the  player  to  whom  the  highest  card  is 
turned  up.  The  ace  of  diamonds  has  pre- 
cedence over  every  other  card ; and  if  two 
players  have  hands  of  equal  value,  the  eider 
has  the  precedence.  The  second  stake  is  won 
by  tlic  A.  pair  ot  ac6S  is  tli6  best  braff,  a 
pair  of  kings  the  next,  and  so  on  in  order. 
The  knave  of  clubs  and  the  nine  of  diamonds 
combined  with  any  pair,  make  what  is 
termed  a pair  royal,  which  has  prelerence 
over  everything,  except  a natural  pair  royal, 
formed  of  any  of  these  similar  cards.  A 
natural  pair,  however,  does  not  supersede 
an  artificial  pair  made  by  these  tayounte 
cards.  Sequences  and  fiushes  count  alter 
these  pairs.  The  sport  of  the  game  arises  at 
this  point.  Any  player  who  brags  th&t  he 
holds  a better  hand  than  his  neighbour, 
may  stake  upon  it  according  to  his  desire  ot 
confidence ; and  the  player  who  brags 
longest  and  ventures  most,  sweeps  the 
stake,  although,  perhaps  in  truth,  his  hand 
is  inferior  in  value.  Either  party,  however, 
may,  if  he  pleases,  demand  to  see  the  hand 
of  the  other,  and  then  the  strongest  hand 
wins.  The  third  stake  is  won  by  the  eldest 
player  whose  cards  amount  nearest  to  thirty- 

°°BRAIN.— The  brain  is  a large  flat  sheet 
of  considerable  dimensions,  expanding  from 
the  spinal  marrow  like  an  open  umbrella 
from  the  stem  that  supports  it;  and  con- 


sists of  two  distinct  substances  ; the  under 
surface  soft,  white,  and  tenacious,  like  a 
cake  of  marrow,  and  the  upper  surface 
more  firm  than  the  other,  and  of  an  ashy 
irrev  colour.  This  sheet  of  brain  is  rolled  iiu 
HO  as  to  confine  it  in  the  smallest  compare:* 
suace  having  at  the  same  time  regard  to  the 
Xe  ind  fall  of  its  substance  in  time  with 
the  swell  and  exhaustion  of  the  liiiigs.  and 
when  so  confined  to  protect  it  as  tar  as 
noHsiblc  against  ordinary  dangers. 

^The  brain  is  divided  into  two  perlect 


halves,  called  hemispheres,  right  and  left ; 
while  each  hemisphere,  in  turn,  is  further 
divided  into  three  distinct  parts  or  lobes. 
There  are  also  five  small  cavities  made  be- 
tween the  convolutions,  called  ventricles. 
Besides  the  division  into  hemispheres  and 
lobes,  the  brain  is  further  subdivided  into 
the  brain  proper — the  cerebrum,  and  the 
iittle  brain— the  cerebellum,  which  is  situated 
at  the  back  of  the  head.  The  first  is  the 
seat  of  imagination,  judgment,  aud  thought, 
and  the  source  of  those  actions  wnich  are 
the  result  of  volition,  or  dependence  on  the 
will ; from  the  latter  proceed  those  animal 
propensities  and  appetites  that  are,  in  the 
natural  state  of  man,  irrespective  ot  the 
judgment  orwiil;  and  are,  therefore,  calied 
involuntary.  The  brain,  as  well  as  being 
the  seat  of  judgment  and  all  the  reflective 
functions  of  wisdom  and  intelligence,  is  also 
the  vital  principle  and  source  of  all  the 
nerves  of  the  body.  To  protect  this  delicate 
organ  from  friction,  the  bones  that  contain 
it,  inside  of  the  skull,  are  lined  with  a thick 
fibrous  membrane,  that  covers  all  the  aspe- 
rities of  the  bones  as  with  a pad ; and  be- 
tween this  and  the  exterior  sui-face  of  the 
brain,  has  been  expanded  a very  line,  thin, 
serous  texture,  like  the  glazy  pellicle  on  the 
inside  of  an  egg  shell,  the  purpose  ot  which 
is  to  secrete  a fluid  that  shall  lubricate  the 
surface  of  the  membrane  above,  and  allow 
the  brain  to  glide  about  its  box  with  smooth- 
ness and  facility.  At  the  same  time,  dip- 
pin^  into  alltli6  convolutions,  and.  tollowing 
thelsrain  in  all  its  folds  and  doublings,  is  a 
third  delicate  membrane,  a perfect  network 
of  arteries,  veins,  and  lymphatics,  all  woven 
together  by  the  most  gossamer  tissue,  and 
the  duty  of  which  is  to  carry  nourishment, 
or  blood,  to  every  part  of  the  substance  ol 
the  brain. 

The  brain  is  subject  to  many  and  various 
diseases,  both  the  result  of  accident  and 
such  as  are  ordinary  to  the  organ  itself. 

BRAIN  FEVER  is  characterized  by  two 
distinct  epochs  or  stages— excitement  and 
collapse ; and  though  often  distinct  and  vyell 
defined,  it  occasionally  happens  that  tlie 
one  stage  is  so  blended  with  the  other  as 
not  to  be  appreciable,  till  the  graver  conse- 
quences of  the  second  period  evince  them- 
selves. The  symptoms  of  the  first  stage  are 
deep  and  intense  pain  in  the  head,  tightness 
across  the  forehead,  throbbing  of  the  tem- 
poral arteries,  ringing  in  the  ear. s,  flushed 
face,  bloodshot  eyes,  and  a wild  and  glisten- 
ing stare;  the  pupils  are  contract^,  ami 
particularly  sensible  of  light,  while  the  ears 
are  impatient  and  irritable  to  the  sense  ol 
noise  : violent  delirium,  want  of  sleep,  con- 
vulsive paroxysms,  attended  w ith  a hot  dry 
skin  hard  quick  pulse,  a white  coated 
tongue  great  thirst,  nausea  and  vomiting, 
mX  coffined  state  of  the  bowels.  Some- 
times the  delirium  is  the  first  symptom 
shown,  or  the  disease  imiy  process  to  a 
culminating  point  in  a more  insidious  man- 
ner orten  commencing  with  an  apparent 

attack  of  biliary  vomiting.  1 liis  formidable 

disease  usually  proves  fatal  in  a few  days, 

XdVVSL^nT^eaolves  itself  into 
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blood-letting,  purgatives,  and  cold  apphca- 
tion  j to  the  head.  In  bleeding,  respect  must 
be  had  to  the  effect  produced,  and  not  to  the 
quantity  abstracted,  that  is,  till  the  pulse  is 
affected,  or  fainting  takes  place ; for  this 
purpose,  the  patient  should  be  bled  standing, 
and  from  a large  orillce,  in  a fuU  stream. 
About  half  an  hour  after  the  bleeding,  and 
when  the  patient  has  rallied  from  the  faint- 
ing, cupping  is  to  be  employed  behind  the 
ears,  or  the  nape  of  the  neck,  while  half-a- 
dozen  leeches  are  applied  to  each  temple. 
At  the  same  time,  bladders  of  ice  are  to  be 
applied  to  the  shaved  head,  occasionally 
varied  by  rubbing  ether  over  the  scalp 
briskly,  and  allowing  it  to  evaporate.  As 
constipation  is  a marked  feature  of  brain 
fever,  powerful  purgatives  must  be  employed 
from  the  first  indication  of  the  disease  ; for 
tliis  purpose,  one  of  the  following  powders 
should  be  given  every  three  hours,  and  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  the  accompanying  mixture 

try  four  hours. 

Poicders. — Calomel  ...  30  grains. 

Jalap 2 drachms. 

Ipecacuanha  ....  6 grains. 

Wi.\  anddivideinto  si.v  powders. 

Mixture.  — Infusion  of 

senna 1 ounces. 

Kpsom  salts  ....  2 ounces. 

Syrup  of  buckthorn  . 1 ounce. 

Sal  volatile  ...  1 drachm. 

Mix. 

11  this  does  not  keep  up  a frequent  and 
vigorous  action  on  the  bowels  ; in  addition, 
put  two  drops  of  croton  oil  on  the  tongue, 
or  wipe  the  wet  cork  or  stopper  of  the  bottle 
on  the  patient’s  lips. 

Alter  twelve  hoursjand  between  that  and 
two  days,  the  second  stage,  or  series  of  symp- 
toms sets  in,  the  headache  and  wild  delirium 
cea.se,  and  is  succeeded  by  a low  indistinct 
muttering  and  a state  of  stupor,  i’rom  which 
i t is  finally  impossible  to  rouse  the  patient. 
Hearing  and  vision  become  imperlect  and 
<l|ilicult,  with  squinting,  double  vision,  and 
' .latended  and  immovable  pupil : the  spasms 
have  given  place  to  twitening  of  the  mus- 
cles, and  starting  of  the  tendons  ; the  limbs 
we  cold  and  powerless,  or  palsied,  thecoun- 
mnance  ghastly;  a cold  sweat  breaks  out 
over  the  body,  and  the  patient  dies  in  a state 
ct  prolouud  coma. 

The  treatment  in  this  second  and  fatal  Stage, 
IS  necessarily  one  more  of  regimen  than 
medicine.  If  the  pulse  is  hard,  a blister  may 
^mad  ; but  the  great  art  lies  in 
application  of  stimulants,  such 
u-s  ether,  ammonia,  valerian,  beef-tea,  wine, 
^nu  opiates. 

following  mixture  combines  most  of 
“"‘i  ije  employed  to  pro- 
1, accompanied  with  thickened 
f ijottles  of  hot  water  to  the  feet. 

,,‘^rbonate  of  ammonia  . ^ 

I owered  opium .... 

Ipecacuanha  .... 

ix  in  a mortar,  and  add 
i.aiiiphor  water.  . . . 

'Onipoiind  tincture  of 


i drachm. 
3 grains. 

3 grains. 

61  ounces. 


c„,  c'onaiiion  . ^ ounce. 

Miv  ^ • ■ • Klnichm. 
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BRAISING. — An  operation  in  cookery,  of 
French  invention,  and  esteemed  by  epicures 
as  the  most  perfect  method  of  dressing 
meats.  It  is  eminently  suited  to  white 
meats,  lean  venison,  turkey,  and  domestic 
fowls.  Braising  is  a comparatively  easy 
process,  and  the  same  rules  apply  either  to 
meat  or  poultry.  Clean,  season,  and  stuff, 
or  lard,  where  necessary,  the  article  to  be 
dressed.  Line  the  bottom  of  a stewpan 
(just  large  enough  to  hold  the  meat)  with 
slices  of  good  bacon,  of  fat  beef,  sliced  onion, 
carrot,  and  turnip.  Strew  in  a few  ehopped 
herbs,  with  salt,  mace,  black  and  Jamaica 
peppercorns,  a few  bay  leaves,  and  a clove 
of  garlic ; observing  to  vary  and  suit  the 
seasonings  to  the  nature  of  the  preparation. 
Lay  the  meat  or  poultry  on  this  compound, 
and  cover  it  with  a layer  of  the  same  ingre- 
dients. Over  this,  place  a round  of  buttered 
paper,  wrap  a cloth  about  the  lid  of  the 
stewpan,  and  press  it  closely  down,  setting' 
a weight  over  it,  to  keep  it  so,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  escape  of  the  savoury  steam,  which 
the  meat  or  poultry  ought  to  imbibe  till 
completely  saturated.  Set-  the  stewpan 
over  the  embers  of  a wood  fire,  mixed  with 
the  hot  ashes;  place  embers  above  it,  and 
let  it  stew  gently  for  two  hours  and-a-half. 
■When  done,  take  it  up,  and  keep  it  very  hot ; 
strain  and  reduce  the  gravy  by  quick  boiling, 
until  it  is  thick  enough  to  glaze  with  ; brush 
the  meat  or  poultry  over  with  a portion  of 
it,  put  the  remainder  into  the  dish,  and  send 
it  directly  to  table.  Braising  Pans  are  of 


various  forms,  but  the  one  illustrated  is 
generally  comsidered  the  most  suitable;  the 
stewpan  of  modern  form,  however,  or  any 
other  vessel  that  admits  of  the  embers  being 
placed  upon  the  lid,  will  answer  the  purpose 
nearly  as  well. 

BRAN.— The  husks  or  shells  of  wheat 
which  remain  when  separated  from  the  Hour 
in  the  mill.  It  contains  a portion  of  the 
farinaceous  matter,  and  ha.s  a laxative  qua- 
lity; for  this  reason,  bread  partially  made 
with  it  is  sometimes  recoiiimended  to  bo 
eaten  instead  of  white  wlicaten  bread.  It 
is  also  useful  as  a domestic  remedy  for 
several  minor  complaints  ; a decoction  of 
it,  sweetened  with  sugar,  is  taken  for  coughs, 
hoarseness,  &c.  A handful  mi.xed  with  ii 
pail  of  warm  water  forms  an  excellent 
emollient  foot-bath  ; and  as  a poultice,  it  is 
ellicacioiis  for  sores  and  wounds.  It  is  d 
wheat  bran  that  starch  is  principally  mane. 
I )yors  reckon  bran  among  the  non-colouring 
drugs,  and  use  it  for  making,  what  is  termed, 
the  “ sour  waters  ” with  which  their  several 
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dyea  are  prepared.  It  is  also  used  by  calico 
printers  to  remove  the  colouring  matter 
from  tho.se  parts  of  their  goods  which  are 
not  mordanted.  Bran  is  employed  as  a 
cooling  laxative  for  horses,  in  the  form  of  a 
mash,  and  as  a vehicle  for  occasional  changes 
of  food  used  medicinally.  It  is  given  before 
and  after  medicine,  and  forms  the  main 
agent  in  the  stable  for  aiding  purgatives  in 
their  action. 

BRAN  YEAST.— Boil  one  pint  of  bran 
and  a small  handful  of  good  hoijs.  in  two 
quarts  of  water,  for  ten  minutes ; strain  it 
through  a sieve,  and  wlien  lukewarm,  add 
tlnee  or  four  tablespoonfuls  of  beer  yeast, 
and  two  of  treacle ; put  it  into  a jug ; cover 
it,  and  place  it  before  the  fire  to  lerment. 

BRANDY.  — The  spirituous  liquor  pro- 
duced by  the  distillation  of  wine  only,  and 
not  from  any  other  fermented  body.  But 
brandy  consists  not  merely  of  the  spirit 
drawn  from  wine,  it  contains  also  some 
water,  and  is  flavoured  by  the  essential  oil 
of  tlje  grape,  which  has  been  dissolved  by 
tlie  alcohol  produced  during  fermentation. 
The  average  proportion  of  alcohol  in  brandy 
varies  from  48  to  54  per  cent.  When  pure, 
it  is  perfectly  colourless,  and  only  acquires  a 
pale  brown  or  yellow  tint  from  the  cask. 
\VTien  brandy  is  first  imported,  it  is  gene- 
•rally  l or  2 over  proof,  but  its  strength  de- 
creases with  a^e ; and  by  the  time  that  it  is 
usually  taken  from  the  bond-store  for  sale, 
it  is  seldom  stronger  than  3 or  4 under 
proof.  The  very  finest  brandies  average  from 
5 to  10  under  proof,  and  never  exceed  2 under 
proof;  they  then  contain  more  than  half 
their  weight  of  water,  and  from  their  boiling 
point  being  higher,  they  come  over  to  this 
country  more  fully  charged  with  essential 
oil,  and  the  other  volatile  and  fragrant  prin- 
ciples of  the  grape ; thus  possessing,  in  a 

f renter  degree,  tliat  peculiar  aroma  aud 
avour  for  which  they  are  so  mucli  esteemed. 
Tlie  compound  known  as  British  brandy,  is 
made  chiefly  from  malt  spirit,  with  tlie  addi- 
tion of  mineral  acids,  and  various  flavouring 
ingredients. 

BRANDY,  Adulteration  of.— Brandy 
undergoes  adulteration,  both  abroad  and  at 
home.  The  common  practice  in  France  is 
to  add  spirit  of  wine  and  colouring,  to  raise 
the  strength  of  the  liquor  before  exporting 
it.  This  is  technically  called  making  up  for 
the  London  market.  It  is  done  to  any  ex- 
tent desired  by  the  English  purchaser,  and 
the  quantity  and  prices  of  tlie  substances 
so  added,  are  regularly  set  forth  in  the  in- 
voice. When  the  purchaser  is  not  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  trade,  and  desires  a strong 
spirit  at  a low  rate,  the  common  practice  is 
to  sell  him  brandy  so  mixed  as  genuine. 
'Jlie  usual  strength  at  which  brandy  is  sold 
ill  England,  is  about  11  or  12  under  proof; 
when  weaker  than  17  under  proof,  it  becomes 
seizable  by  the  excise.  The  strength  at 
which  it  is  sold  and  “permitted”  in  the 
wliolesale  trade,  is  generally  10  under  iiroof, 
to  which  it  is  reduced  by  adding  water ; and 
it  is  never  less  than  12  under  proof,  unless  a 
diflerent  strength  has  been  agreed  on  at  the 
lime  of  sale.  French  brandy,  in  addition  to 
the  adulterations  already  noticed,  is  also 


disguised  by  burnt  sugar,  cayenne  pepper, 
grains  of  paradise,  horse-radish,  acetic  acid, 
almond  cake,  and  other  flavouring  and  acrid 
substances.  In  the  majority  of  cases  of 
adulteration,  the  palate  will  be  the  readiest 
detector,  but  the  fraud  may  be  discovered 
more  definitively  by  gently  evaporating  a 
little  of  the  suspected  liquor  in  a spoon  or 
glass  capsule,  when  the  acrid  matter,  colour- 
ing, and  sugar,  will  be  left  behind,  and  may 
be  readily  distinguished  by  their  flavour, 
sweetness,  and  f^utinosity.  A little  per- 
fectly pure  brandy,  evaporated  in  a similar 
manner, — on  a watch-glass  for  instance, — 
merely  leaves  an  extremely  slight  discolora- 
tion on  the  surfaca  In  the  trade,  the  addi- 
tion of  water  to  spirit  is  technically  called 
“reducing,”  whilst  absolute  adulteration  is 
known  under  the  questionable  name  of 
“improving."  The  only  method  to  obtain 
perfectly  pure  brandy,  is  either  to  take  it 
direct  from  the*bond-store,  without  allowing 
it  to  enter  a private  cellar,  even  for  an  hour, 
or  to  buy  it  of  some  known  respectable 
dealer,  at  a price  that  oilers  no  inducement 
to  dishonesty. 

BRANDY  CREAM.  — Boil  two  dozen 
blanched  sweet  almonds,  with  four  pounded 
bitter  almonds,  in  a quarter  of  a pint  of 
milk ; when  cold  add  to  it  the  yolks  of  five 
eggs,  which  have  been  beaten  well  in  cream ; 
sweeten,  and  put  to  it  a gill  of  brandy. 
After  it  is  thoroughly  mi.xM,  pour  to  it  a 
quart  of  thin  cream ; set  it  over  the  fire  to 
simmer,  but  not  to  boil.  Stir  till  it  thickens, 
then  pour  into  cups  or  glasses,  and  when 
cold  it  will  be  ready.  A ratafia  drop  may- 
be added  to  each  cup ; if  intended  to 
keep,  the  cream  must  be  previously  scalded. 

Almonds,  sweet,  24 ; bitter,  4 ; milk, 
i pint ; eggs,  6 yolks ; brandy,  i gill ; cream, 

1 quart ; sugar,  to  taste. 

BRANDT  BUDDING.  — Line  a mould 
with  raisins,  stoned,  then  with  slices  of 
French  roll,  next  to  which,  place  rataflas  or 
macaroons,  then  another  layer  of  raisins, 
followed  by  the  roll  and  the  biscuits,  and  so 
on  alternately  till  the  mould  is  full,  adding  at 
intervals,  and  by  degrees,  a gill  of  brandv. 
Beat  four  eggs,  add  a pint  of  milk,  sweet- 
ened, half  a uutmeg,  and  the  peel  of  half  a 
lemon  finely  grated.  Let  the  liquid  sink 
into  the  solid  part ; then  floui’  a cloth,  tie  it 
tightly  over,  and  boil  for  one  hour,  turn 
into  a dish  and  serve  with  sweet  sauce. 

lJg*French  roll,  ratilias,  and  raisins,  sufi- 
cient ; brandy,  i gill;  eggs,  4 ; milk,  1 pint; 
uutmeg,  i of  1 ; lemon  peel,  ^ of  1. 

BRANDY,  Uses  and  I'roperties  or. — 
There  is  no  spirit  that  exercises  so  beiie- 
liciiil  an  effect  on  the  system  when  taken  in 
moderation,  as  brandy,  for  in  many  cases 
it  is  not  merely  a stimulant,  but  has  jiowerful 
medicinal  properties.  In  cases  of  suspended 
animation,  such  as  from  partial  drowning, 
or  infense  cold,  hanging,  &c.,  brandy  is  the 
surest  restorative  that  can  be  applic-d.  It  is 
also  of  the  greatest  benefit  when  the  frame 
has  become  exhausted  by  any  extraordinary 
demand  that  has  been  made  upon  it  In 
many  inward  complaints,  such  as  spasms, 
colic,  and  diarrhoea,  it  almost  always  af- 
fords efl'ectual  reliel'.  In  all  cases,  however, 
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■where  brandy  is  administered  medicinally, 
care  should  be  taken  that  the  quantity  is 
not  excessive ; and  to  guard  against  this, 
it  will  be  found  safest  to  give  a tablespoon- 
ful of  brandy  mixed  with  a wineglassful  of 
hot  water,  from  time  to  time,  according  to 
the  lugency  of  the  case.  AVeak  brandy  and 
Water,  cold,  is  the  best  beverage  that  can  be 
taken  by  dyspeptic  and  bilious  persons  with 
their  meals,  the  proportion  being  a table- 
spoonful  of  brandy  in  half  a pint  of  water. 
Brandy,  however,  when  taken  in  excess,  is 
capable  of  injuring  tlie  system  in  the  same 
degree  as  in  moderation  it  produces  benclit. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  heats  the 
blood,  preys  upon  the  liver,  and  impedes 
the  functions  of  the  digestive  organs;  in 
fact  the  best  rule  to  observe  in  regard  to 
brandy  is,  to  drink  it  as  little  as  possible 
habitually,  when  in  health,  so  that  it  may 
be  able  to  operate  with  due  elfect  when  there 
is  occasion  to  have  recourse  to  it. 

BKASS. — This  useful  alloy  of  copper  and 
zinc  is  now  generally  manufactured  by 
plunging  the  copper,  in  slips,  into  the  zinc, 
melted  in  the  usual  manner.  The  former 
metal  rapidly  combines  with  the  fluid 
mass,  and  the  addition  is  continued  until  an 
alloy  is  f ormed,  somewliat  difficult  of  fusion, 
when  the  remainder  of  the  copper  is  at  once 
added.  The  brass  tlius  formed  is  broken 
into  pieces  and  remelted  uniter  charcoal,  and 
a proper  addition  of  either  zinc  or  copper 
made,  to  bring  it  up  to  the  colour  and 
quality  desired. 

BRA.SS  AVORK.  TO  Clean.— Rub  it  over 
slightiy  with  a piece  of  flannel  dipped  in 
sweet  oil ; ne.xt,  rub  it  hard  with  another 
piece,  dippedin  finely  powdered  rottenstone ; 
then  clean  it  with  a soil  linen  cloth,  aud  pol- 
ish oil’  with  wash-leather. 

BRtVAA^. — ilaving  cleaned  a large  pig’s 
head  thoroughly,  and  rubbed  it  with  salt, 
boil  it  until  the  bones  can  be  removed  with 
ease ; season  with  salt  and  pepper,  and  lay 
the  meat  in  a mould  whilst  it  is  hot ; press 
this  down  with  a board  aud  lieavy  weight, 
and  let  it  remain  in  a cool  place  for  six 
hours ; then  boil  for  about  an  hour,  covering 
the  mould  with  the  liquor  inwliich  the  head 
was  first  boiled ; press  again  after  this 
toiling.  The  flavour  is  very  much  improved 
by  adding  in  layers,  when  the  mould  is 
filled,  some  salted  and  boiled  tongue,  in 
thin  slices. 

BRAAV'N,  MOCK.— Boil  a pair  of  calves’ 
feet  very  tender ; take  oif  the  meat,  and 
have  ready  the  belly  piece  of  pork,  saltetl 
with  common  salt  aud  saltpetre  for  a week. 
Boil  tills  almost  enough;  take  out  all  the 
bones,  and  roll  the  feet  and  jiork  together; 
then  bind  the  roll  very  tight  with  a strong 
cloth  and  coarse  tape.  Boil  it  till  tender, 
I,”,  “P  *^"6  cloth  till  cold. 

breach  op  'J’RUST. — A trustee,  ban- 
Ker,  merchant,  broker,  attorney,  agent  or 
person  under  power  of  attorney,  Iraudu- 
lently  oisposing  of  property,  or  a director 
or  manager  of  a public  company,  Iraudii- 
I appropriating  property,  or  keeping 
j.^ulent  accounts,  or  wilfully  destroying 
PP®';®-  or  writings  ot  the  company 
wnich  hu  ig  a member,  or  being  concerned 


in  making  any  false  entry,  or  any  material; 
omission  in  any  book  of  account  or  other 
document,  or  publishing  any  fraudulent 
statement,  or  any  person  knowingly  re- 
ceiving property  fraudulently  disposed  of, 
if  found  guilty,  is  liable  to  the  punishment 
of  being  kept  in  penal  servitude  for  the 
term  of  three  years,  or  imprisonment  for 
not  more  than  two  years,  with  or  -without 
hard  labour,  or  by  fine;  and  any  person- 
being  the  bailee  of  any  property,  fraudu- 
lently converting  the  same  to  his  o^vn  use, 
although  he  should  not  break  bulk  or  other- 
wise determine  the  bailment,  is  guilty  of 
larceny. 

BREACH  OP  PROMISE  OP  MAR- 
RIAGE.— A contract  to  marry,  like  all  other 
agreements,  must  have  mutuality  for  its 
basis ; therefore  an  action  for  the  breach  of 
it  may  be  maintained  as  well  by  a man 
against  a woman  as  the  contrary.  The 
promise  need  not  be  in  writing,  nor  is  it 
necessary  to  prove  an  express  promise  in  so 
many  words.  The  contract  may  be  evi- 
denced by  the  unequivocal  conduct  of  the 
arties,  and  by  a general  yet  definite  un- 
erstanding,  between  them,  their  friends 
and  relations,  that  a marriage  is  to  take 
place.  And  although  the  precise  time  is 
not  agreed  upon,  the  law  •n’ill  presume  that 
the  parties  promised  to  intermarry  in  a rea- 
sonable or  convenient,  time  upon  request. 
But  unless  the  defendant  incapacitates  liim- 
self  by  marrying  another  person,  a request 
must  be  proved.  The  pre-engagement  of 
the  defendant  to  another  person  I'orms  no 
defence  to  this  action,  as  he  cannot  tlms 
avail  himself  of  his  own  wrong;  nor  is  the 
promise  of  a man  to  marry  within  a reason- 
able  time  void,  although  he  was  married 
at  the  time  of  making  such  promise,  be- 
cause his  wife  might  have  died  within  a. 
reasonable  time,  if  a man  knowingly  pro- 
mises to  marry  a woman  of  immodest  cha- 
racter, he  is  bound  to  do  so ; but  if  he  alter 
pronnse  discovers  the  true  nature  of  the 
woman’s  character,  he  is  justified  in  break- 
ing that  promise.  A promise  of  marriage 
is  not  binding  if  it  be  obtained,  or  if  the 
continuation  of  the  engagement  be  procured,, 
by  means  of  a fraudulent  aud  false  repre- 
sentation to  tlie  defendant,  or  wilful  con- 
cealment from  liim  of  the  plaiutilTs  former 
situation  in  lil'e,  and  the  circumstances  of 
her  family.  Parties  cannot  be  compelled, 
to  marry  who  could  not  live  liappily  toge- 
ther, whether  the  reason  were  a mental 
or  bodily  infirmity.  It  is  a good  answer  to 
an  action  for  breach  of  promise  ol'  marriage, 
that  alter  the  promise,  and  before  the 
breach,  the  plaintilf  absolved  the  defendant 
from  his  promise,  and  tlie  performanco 
thereof. 

BREAD. — Two  very  important  rcason.s 
urge  the  propriety  and  necessity  of  using 
home-baked  bread  in  jireference  to  that 
purchased  of  the  baker  ; these  reasons  are  its 
superior  quality  and  its  cheapness.  With 
regard  to  quality,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
jnire  and  wholesome  bread  is  well  known, 
and  it  is  equally  notorious  that  the  ‘‘“Y®" 
rious  compoiinUB  often  vended  under  uio 
name  of  bread,  seriously  impair  the  diges- 
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tive  organs,  and  prejudice  the  health  gene- 
rally. with  regard  to  cheapness,  tlie  fact 
has  been  ascertained  that,  in  making  the 
bread  at  home,  thei’e  is  a saving  of  one- 
third  of  the  cost  of  baker’s  bread.  It  is 
therefore  apparent  that  on  the  score  of  both 
economy  and  health,  it  is  of  the  utmost 
consequence,  especially  iu  large  families, 
that  home-made  bread  should  be  used.  Many 
novices  in  bread-making  imagine  that  it  is 
a difficult  art  to  attain,  whereas,  it  is  both 
simple  and  easy ; the  success  of  the  process 
depending  upon  certain  principles,  which 
may  be  readily  understood,  and  are  as 
follows  The  requisite  quantity  of  flour  is 
made  into  a paste  or  dough  with  water,  and 
this  dough,  previously  to  baking,  is  sub- 
mitted for  some  time  to  the  action  of  a 
moderate  heat ; a state  of  fermentation  then 
ensues,  in  which  process  a large  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid  gas  is  diffused  amongst  the 
mass,  which  is  prevented  from  escaping  by 
the  solidity  of  the  dough,  which  in  con- 
sequence becomes  puffed  up  and  spongy, 
and  ultimately  covered  with  a light  porous 
paste ; to  assist  and  expedite  this  opera- 
tion, yeast  is  introduced.  In  bread-making 
a great  deal  depends  on  the  chief  ingredients 
used ; thenar  should  be  especially  selected 
with  the  greatest  care ; it  should  neither  be 
too  new  nor  too  old,  and  should  be  ground 
about  six  weeks  before  it  is  required.  The 
most  advantageous  method  is  to  preserve 
the  grain  itself,  and  to  have  portions  of  it 
ground  from  time  to  time,  as  needed.  For 
this  purpose  a person  should  provide  liimself 
with  a handmill,  the  cost  of  one  in  wliich 
20lbs.  of  flour  may  be  ground  in  forty  or 
fifty  minutes,  would  be  about  £A  lOs.;  this 
outlay  would  be  soon  covered  by  the  saving 
efTected,  to  say  nothing  of  the  promotion  of 
health,  by  avoiding  the  too  common  adutlera- 
tions  which  flour  undergoes.  Yeast  is  an 
important  auxiliary,  demanding  the  greatest 
attention,  for  unless  it  be  good  and  in  a 
fitting  state  to  produce  ready  and  proper 
fermentation,  the  best  flour  will  fail  to  yield 
wliolesome  or  even  eatable  bread.  A know- 
ledge of  the  due  proportion  is  also  indis- 
pensable ; too  much  impairs  the  flavour  of 
the  bread  and  diminishes  its  nutrient  quali- 
ties, while  too  little  fails  to  render  It  light 


and,  as  a consequence,  digestible.  The  only 
iinpiemnts  of  any  consequence  required  for 
bread-making,  are  a kneading-trough,  when 


a large  quantity  is  to  be  made ; this  is  an  ob- 
long wooden  box,  with  a lid  to  it,  as  seen 
m the  accompanying  engraving.  When, 
however,  a small  quantity  only  is  re- 
quired, a large  earthenware  pan,  glazed 
on  the  inside,  will  answer  the  purpose ; 
this  has  also  the  recommendation  of 


bein^  less  liable  to  absorb  the  moisture 
which  afterwards  becomes  sour,  and  is  more 
easily  kept  clean  and  dry  than  anythin" 
else.  The  pan,  however,  should  be  of  a 
sufficient  size  and  depth  to  contain  the 
quantity  of  flour  i-equired  for  the  bread, 
without  being  much  more  than  half  filleffi 
as  there  should  be  space  enough  to  knead 
the  dough  freely,  without  danger  of  throw- 
ing the  flour  over  the  edges,  and  also  to 
allow  for  its  rising.  The  other  implements 
required  are,  a hair  sieve  for  strainin" 
yeast  occasionally,  and  one  or  two  strong 
spoons. 

Supposing  a person  never  yet  to  have 
attempted  to  make  bread,  wishing  to  do  it 
well,  and  having  no  one  to  furnish  the  nece.-*- 
sarjr  instructions,  such  person  may  succeed 
perfectly  by  strictly  attending  to  the  direc- 
pons  hereafter  given.  It  must  be  premised, 
however,  that  as  a small  baking  is  easier  to 
manage  than  a large  one,  and  the  expense 
attendant  on  failure  necessarily  much  le.'s, 
the  receipt  is  given  for  a limited  quantity  by 
way  of  trial.  Put  half  a gallon  of  flour  into 
the  pan  ; then  with  a large  metal  or  wooden 
spoon  hollow  out  the  middle,  without  en- 
tirely cleaning  away  the  flour  from  the 
bottom  of  the  pan ; then  take  either  a large 
tablespoonful  of  brewers’  yeast,  which  ha.- 
been  rendered  solid  by  mixing  it  with  plenfv 
of  cold  water  and  letting  it  afterwards  stand 
to  settle  for  a day  and  night,  or  nearly  an 
ounce  of  fresh  German  yeast ; put  it  into  a 
large  basin,  and  proceed  tomi.x  it,  so  that  it 
shall  be  as  smooth  as  cream,  with  three 
quarters  of  a pint  of  just  warm  milk  and 
water,  or  water  only.  In  order  to  prevent 
lumps  forming,  the  liquid  must  be  poured 
in  by  spoonfuls  just  at  the  beginning,  stir- 
ring and  working  it  round  wdl,  to  mix  it 
perfectl  V with  the  yeast,  before  the  remainder 
IS  added.  Pour  the  yeast  into  the  hole  made 
in  the  middle  of  the  flour,  and  stir  into  it  as 
much  of  that  which  lies  round  it  as  will 
make  a thick  batter  ; this  must  also  be  free 
from  lumps ; strew  plenty  of  flour  on  the 
top,  throw  a thick  clean  cloth  over  it,  and  set 
it  where  the  air  is  warm,  taking  care  not  to 
place  it  too  near  a large  fire,  and  at  the  same 
time  raising  it  from  tlie  floor,  so  that  it  may 
be  protected  from  constant  draughts  of  air. 
which  would  otherwise  pass  over  it.  Look 
at  it  from  time  to  time  after  it  has  been  laid 
for  nearly  an  hour,  and  when  it  is  perceived 
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that  the  yeast  has  risen  and  broken  through 
the  flour,  and  that  bubbles  appear,  it  is  then 
ready  to  be  converted  into  dough— this  is 
technically  called  the  sponge  ; place  the  pan 
on  a strong  chair  or  table  of  convenient 
height,  and  pour  into  it  half  a pint  of  warm 
milk  or  water ; stir  into  it  as  much  flour  as 
you  can  with  a spoon.  Next  throw  plenty 
of  the  remaining  flour  on  the  top  of  the  leaven, 
and  begin  -with  the  knuckles  of  both  hands  to 
tnea<l  it  well.  This  process  is  best  per- 
formed by  a strong  steady  movement,  rather 
than  a quick  irregular  action.  In  the  mean- 
time keep  throwing  up  the  flour  winch  lies 
ander  and  round  the  dough,  on  to  the  top  of 
it,  that  it  may  not  stick  to  the  lingers. 
"VTlien  the  flour  is  nearly  all  kneaded  in, 
begin  to  draw  the  edges  of  the  dough  to- 
wards the  middle,  in  order  to  mix  the  whole 
thoroughly,  and  continue  to  knead  it  in 
•;very  part,  spreading  it  out  and  then  turn- 
ing it  constantly  from  the  side  of  the  pan  to 
the  middle,  and  pressing  the  knuckles  of 
your  closed  hands  well  into  and  over  it. 
When  the  whole  of  the  flour  is  worked  in, 
and  the  outside  of  the  dough  is  quite  free 
trom  it,  as  well  as  from  all  lumps  or 
crumbs,  and  does  not  stick  to  the  hands 
when  touched,  it  will  be  sullicieiitly  pre- 
pared, and  mav  be  again  covered  with 
tlie  cloth,  and  left  to  rise  a second  time. 
In  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  look  at  it ; and 
should  it  have  swollen  very  much,  and  begun 
to  crack,  it  will  be  in  a fit  state  to  bake. 
Turn  it  then  on  to  a paste-board,  and  with 
a large  sharp  knife,  divide  it  into  two,  shape 
it  into  loaves,  and  despatch  it  to  the  oven. 
If  it  is  to  be  baked  on  a flat  tin,  or  on  the 
oven  floor,  dust  a little  flour  on  the  board, 
and  make  the  loaves  up  lightly  into  the 
form  of  dumplings.  Give  them  a good  shape 
by  working  them  round  quickly  between 
the  hands,  without  lifting  them  from  the 
board,  pressing  them  slightly  as  you  do  so ; 
then  take  a knife  in  the  right  hand,  and 
turning  each  loaf  quickly  with  the  lelt,  just 
draw  the  edge  of  it  round  the  middle  of  the 
dough,  but  do  not  cut  deeply  into  it.  Make 
also  one  or  two  slight  incisions  across  the 
tops  of  the  loaves,  as  they  will  rise  more 
ea.sily  when  this  is  done.  To  prevent  the 
bread  sticking  to  the  pans,  and  being 
turned  out  with  difficulty  after  it  is  baked, 
they  should  be  rubbed  with  butter.  When 
the  loaves  are  drawn  from  the  oven,  they 
should  be  turneii  upside  down  or  on  their 
sides,  or  they  will  become  wet  and  blistered 
from  the  confined  steam ; they  should  thus 
remain  until  they  are  perfectly  cold. 

for  baking  on  a large  scale,  the  following  is 
one  of  the  most  approved  receipts  Put  a 
bushel  of  flour  into  a kneading  trough.  Mix 
a pint  of  yeast  thoroughly,  with  as  much 
milk-warm  water;  make  a deep  hole  in  the 
middle  of  the  flour,  and  pour  the  yeast  and 
water  into  it;  then  take  a spoon  and  work 
it  round  the  ^ges  of  this  botly  of  moisture, 
so  as  to  bring  into  it  by  degrees,  flour  enough 
to  make  a thin  batter,  which  mu.st  be  well 
stirred  for  a minute  or  two.  Throw  a hand- 
ful of  flour  over  the  surface  of  this  batter, 
and  cover  the  whole  with  a cloth  thickly 
loidtsJ  to  keep  it  warm,  bet  it  by  the  lire, 


regulating  the  distance  by  the  state  of  the 
weather,  and  the  season  of  the  year.  When 
the  batter  has  risen  enough  to  make  cracks 
in  the  flour,  form  the  whole  mass  into  dough, 
thus : — Begin  by  strewing  six  ounces  of  salt 
over  the  heap;  and  then  beginning  round 
file  hole  containing  the  batter,  work  the 
flour  into  the  batter,  pouring  in  milk  warm 
water  or  milk,  as  it  is  wanted.  Wien  the 
whole  mass  is  moistened,  knead  ft  well. 
Mould  the  loaves ; let  them  rise  for  twenty 
minutes,  and  put  them  into  an  oven  which 
has  been  previously  heated.  The  length  of 
time  required  for  baking  will  be  proportioned 
to  the  size  of  the  loaves.  The  baking  in  an 
ordinary  oven,  will  require  about  an  hour 
for  a four  pound  loaf,  fifty  minutes  for  a 
three  pound  loaf,  and  so  on  in  proportion. 

The  following  general  rules  in  connexion  with 
bread-making,  will  be  found  worthy  of  atten- 
tion ; — 1.  Bread  is  better  baked  without  tins, 
which  impart  to  the  crusts  an  unnatural 
degree  of  hardness.  2.  The  temperature  of 
the  water  or  milk,  must  be  regulated  by  the 
season ; in  summer,  it  should  be  milk- warm ; 
in  autumn  and  winter,  a few  degrees 
warmer ; and  in  frosty  weather,  as  hot  as 
the  hand  can  bear  it ; but  never  scalding,  or 
the  whole  will  be  spoiled.  3.  Soft  water 
only  should  be  used  for  bread-making,  fil- 
tered rain  water  being  the  best  of  all.  4. 
When  there  is  reason  to  suspect,  either  from 
the  appearance  or  smell  of  the  flour,  that  it 
is  not  good,  and  there  is  still  a necessity  for 
using  it,  let  it  be  baked  for  an  hour  in  a very 
slack  oven ; and  add  to  it,  when  making  into 
dough,  ten  grains  of  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
carefully  powdered,  for  every  pound  of  flour. 
5.  Bread  should  be  put  into  the  oven  as  soon 
as  the  loaves  are  formed,  and  when  in,  the 
oven  door  should  be  fastened  up  closely,  and 
only  opened  when  absolutely  necessary.  6. 
When  bread  is  home-baked,  the  time  when 
it  will  be  ready  for  baking  should  be  cor- 
rectly calculated,  so  that  the  oven  may  be 
made  fit  to  receive  it  at  the  exact  moment. 
Should  it  have  to  be  carried  to  a baker's, 
a thick  cloth  folded  three  or  four  times, 
should  be  thrown  over  it  before  it  is  sent, 
and  removed  only  when  it  reaches  its  desti- 
nation. 7.  Bread  made  entirely  with  milk, 
becomes  dry  much  sooner  than  that  which 
is  moistened  with  a portion  of  water.  If 
the  flour  and  yeast  are  good,  water  alone, 
will  yield  the  most  wholesome  and  nutri- 
tious bread.  8.  The  making  of  the  dough 
should  be  completed  in  one  operation ; ibr 
if  abandoned  when  half  made,  and  allowed 
to  become  cold  before  it  is  finished,  it  is  cer- 
tain to  be  spoiled.  9.  Yeast  that  is  sour,  or 
that  has  been  frozen,  or  scalded  by  having 
over- hot  liquor  poured  to  it,  will  fail  to  pro- 
duce light  breacl.  10.  To  ascertain  whether 
dough  be  light  enough  to  bake,  let  the 
knuckles  be  pressed  hard  upon  it ; and  if 
the  impression  disappears  in  a short  time, 
it  is  ready  for  the  oven.  11.  Bather  a quick 
oven  is  required  to  bake  bread  properly. 
Occasionally,  it  will  be  liglit  and  woll- 
flavoured  when  slowly  baked,  but  seldom  ot 
a good  colour.  The  heat  should  bo  so  i egu- 
lated,  that  it  may  penetrate  the  dougii 
thoroughly  before  the  outside  becomes  hard. 
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12.  If  bread  is  withdrawn  from  tlie  oven 
before  it  is  sufficiently  baked,  it  should  be 
returned  immediately ; for  if  suffered  to  be- 
come cold,  the  application  of  iieat  will  have 
no  eifect  upon  it.  13.  When  the  dough  has 
been  kneaded  into  too  thin  a consistence,  so 
that  it  spreads  about,  instead  of  remaining 
in  sh^e,  when  moulded  into  loaves,  it  should 
be  put  into  rather  a slow  oven,  otherwise 
the  outside  will  speedily  harden  and  lock  up 
the  moistui-e.  14.  In  warm  weather,  the 
fermentation  of  the  sponge  and  dough  must 
be  watched  with  critical  precision.  II  either 
be  lelt  in  a state  of  active  fermentation  for 
so  short  a period  above  the  proper  time,  as 
^venhalf  an  hour,  there  is  a risk  of  sour- 
ness, and  the  mass  will  sink  and  become 
heavy.  In  any  weather,  the  quality  of  the 
bread  will  be  prejudiced  by  over-working. 
15.  As  the  heat  of  the  oven  is  greatest  at  the 
further  end,  and  at  the  sides,  the  largest 
loaves  should  be  placed  there,  aud  the 
smaller  ones  in  the  centre,  and  near  the 
mouth  of  the  oven.  16.  When  bread  is  suffi- 
ciently baked,  the  surface  will  be  uniformly 
browned,  everywhere  firm  to  the  touch,  the 
bottom  crust  being  especially  hard.  To  test 
whether  bread  is  done  which  has  been  cut, 
press  down  the  crumb  lightly  in  the  centre 
with  the  thumb ; when  it  is  elastic  and  rises 
again  to  its  place,  it  is  a proof  that  it  is  per- 
fectly done ; but  if  the  indentation  remain, 
it  is  not  done.  Books;  Acton’s  Bread- Book; 
Wedlake's  Ilow  to  make  Bread  at  Home; 
Accum's  Treatise  on  Bread-making;  Cobbett’s 
Cottage  Economy.  . ■> 

BIIEAD,  Auolteration  of.— Bread  is 
systematically  adulterated  with  various 
deleterious  ingredients,  tlie  chief  of  which  are 
alum,  chalk,  bones,  potato-pulp,  and  salt. 

Alum  increases  the  whiteness  and  firmness 
of  the  bread  made  from  inferior  flour,  and 
thereby  causes  it  to  resemble  bread  iriade 
from  the  very  best  flour.  The  qualities 
which  alum  imparts  to  a loaf  are  vci'y  unim- 
portant, having  reference  merely  to  the  ap- 
pearance, “lightness,”  neatness  of  shape,  &c. 
The  chemical  action  of  alum  on  moistened 
flour  is  analogous  to  tanning,  and  destroys 
in  a considerable  degree  its  nutritivencss. 
It  converts  the  gluten  of  theflour  info  a kimi 
of  tough,  tenacious  “wash  leather,”  which 
is  difficult  of  digestion.  This  gives  thedough 
a tenacity  and  firmness,  enabling  it  to  retain 
the  thousand  of  little  air  bubbles  given  ofl'by 
the  yeast,  which  constitutes  the  “ligjitness 
•or  spongy  porous  character  of  the  bread. 
Hence,  tfour  that  will  not  “rise”  may  be  made 
to  do  80 by  1IICUI18  ot  alum.  Another  object 
in  the  use  of  alum  is,  that  it  preserves  the 
upright  form  of  the  loaves,  and  prevents 
them  from  adhering  firmly  together,  there- 
by enabling  the  baker  to  separate  them 
more  rejidily  on  their  removal  Irom  the  oven. 
An  unalumed  loaf  is,  with  a little  practice, 
distinguishable  from  an  aliimed  one  by  its 
appearance  alone.  It  is  not  so  bulky  nor  so 
symmetrical  in  its  shape;  its  sides  are 
roughened  and  torn  in  being  separated  from 
the  batch.  Unalumed  bread  “biles  short 
aliimed  bread  “bites  tough;”  and  the  rough 
sour  taste  of  alum  is  slightly  perceptible  in 
it.  The  most  marked  oontrasl,  however,  is 


apparent  in  “ crumbling,”  when  a day  or  two 
Old;  unalumed  bread  crumbles  with  the 
greatest  facility  by  rubbing  it  between  the 
hands,  whereas,  afumed  bread,  however  old, 
“crumbles  ” with  difficulty.  In  the  same  way, 
alum  renders  the  new  loaf  less  liable  to  crum- 
ble when  cut. 


Chalk,  Whiting,  Plaster  of  Paris,  <kc.,  are  often 
mixed  in  small  quantities  ivith  the  flour,  for 
the  purpose  of  improving  the  colour  of  the 
bread,  and  increasing  its  yield  — the  in- 
creased yield  simply  signifying  more  vmier. 
These  iugredients  may  be  readily  detected ^y 
pouring  on  the  bread  oil  of  vitriol  diluted  in 
six  or  seven  times  its  weight  of  water ; if 
eflerv&scence  ensue,  it  is  proof  that  there  is 
adulteration.  Bread  made  w’ith  flour  con- 
taining more  than  four  per  cent,  of  chalk,  &c., 
is  spotted  here  and  there  with  white  marks, 
which  are  accumulations  of  carbonate  of 
lime.  Bones,  burned  to  wliiteness,  and 
ground  to  an  impalpable  powder,  are  chiefly 
used  to  adulterate  thirds  flour,  which,  being  of 
a somewhat  gritty  nature,  will  disguise  the 

frittiness  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
eprive  bones  of,  be  they  ever  so  laboriously 
ground.  To  detect  this  fraud,  mix  spirit  of 
salt  with  five  or  six  times  its  weight  of 
water,  and  if  effervescence  ensue  adulteration 
exists.  Further,  if  the  liquid  be  thrown  on 
a filter  of  paper,  the  portion  which  runs 
through  the  paper  will  let  fall  a white  heavy 
deposit,  when  pearlash  is  added.  The  mix- 
ture of  potato  with  flour,  althougli  not  posi- 
tively unwholesome,  nevertheless  serves  to 
deteriorate  the  amount  of  nourishment 
whicli  bread  made  from  pure  wheat  en  flour 
affords,  aud  consequently  a fraud  is  com- 
mitted. This  adulteration  may  be  readily- 
detected  by  the  microscope.  The  cells  wliich 
contain  the  starch  corpuscles  are  in  the 
potato  very  large;  in  the  raw  potato  these 
are  adherent  to  each  other,  and  form_  a 
reticulated  structure,  in  the  meshes  of  which 
the  well  defined  starch  granules  are  clearly 
seen  ; in  the  boiled  potato,  however,  the 
cells  separate  readily  from  each  other,  each 
forming  a distinct  body,  and  the  starch 
corpusdes  are  much  less  distinct,  and  much 
altered  in  form.  The  following  test  places 
the  matter  beyond  all  doubt.  But  about  lOO 
grains  of  the  suspected  bread  into  a glass, 
and  pour  upon  them,  first  one  fluid  ounce  of 
distilled  water,  and  then  one  fluid  ounce  of 
diluted  solution  of  iodine  1 f the  bread  con- 
tains any  fecula  the  liquor  will  assume  a 
crimson  tinge,  which  will  increase  according 
to  the  quantity  of  potato  starch  present. 
When  pure  wheateu  bread  is  submitted  to 
the  same  treatment,  at  first  no  colouring  is 
produced,  but  about  a quarter  of  an  hour 
alter  the  addition  of  the  water  of  iodine, 
streaks  of  a purple  or  violet  colour  begin  to 
aiipear  from  upwards  downwards,  and  in  tlie 
course  of  half  an  hour  the  liquor  acquires  a 
light  blue  tinge,  the  intensity  of  which  is 
seen  gradually  augmenting.  Salt,  when  add(^ 
in  a large  quantity  to  the  dough,  imparts  to  it 
the  property  of  absorbing,  concealing  and  re- 
taining a much  loi-geniuaiitity  of  water  than 
it  otherwise  would.  Bread  made  from  such 
dough,  will,  on  leaving  the  oven,  come  out 
much  heavier  tliiiii  it  ought,  and  the  addi- 
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tional  weight  will  be  simply  water.  For- 
tunately, the  taste  of  such  bread  is  sufficient 
index  of  its  bad  quality ; it  is  rough  in  its 
grain,  and  has  tliis  remarkable  property, 
that  two  adhering  loaves  will  generally 
separate  unevenly,  one  taking  from  the 
other  more  than  its  share. 

Adulteration  of  bread  is  also  practised  by 
mixing  the  meal  of  inferior  grain  with  the  wheaten 
flour.  The  presence  of  barley  may  be  dis- 
covered by  the  aid  of  the  microscope.  If  it 
be  present  in  lar^e  quantities,  however,  it 
can  be  ascertained  by  treating  a portion  of 
the  suspected  bread  for  some  time  with 
boiling  water,  when,  if  the  adulterant  be 
barley  flour,  an  insoluble  starch  remains. 
When  the  flour  of  maize  or  rice  is  mixed  in 
any  considerable  proportion  with  wheaten 
flour,  the  bread  is  harsh  and  dry  ; if  Indian 
corn  is  used  to  any  extent,  it  communicates 
a distinct  yellow  tinge,  and  feels  coarse ; it 
has,  moreover,  a peculiar  sweet  flavom-. 

A fraud  ef  a kindred  character  with  adul- 
teration is  frequently  practised,  especially  by 
low-priced  bakers,  in  giving  short  weight,  and 
although  the  mockery  of  weighing  the  bread 
on  delivery  may  be  gone  through,  a previous 
tampering  with  the  weights  and  scale  will 
leave  a deficiency  of  weight.  Housekeepers 
therefore,  should  provide  themselves  with 
weights  and  scales,  so  as  to  check  any  such 
attempts  at  dishonesty.  It  ought  also  to  be 
kno%vn  that  new  bread  weighs  more  than  stale, 
the  latter  losing  a portion  of  its  water  by 
evaporation.  This  circumstance  is  well  un- 
derstood by  bakers,  with  whom  it  is  a com- 
mon practice  to  throw  empty  sacks  over  the 
loaves,  as  soon  as  they  are  taken  out  of  the 
oven,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  water.  It  has 
been  ascertained  by  direct  test  that  the 
average  excess  of  weight  of  ne^v  bread  over 
stale  is  half  an  ounce  in  evei'v  two-pound 
loaf.  .Supposing,  therefore,  that  a family 
consume  thirty  two-pound  loaves  weekly, 
the  aggregate  loss  will  be  exactly  a pound 
of  bread.  In  an  article  of  such  extensive 
consumption  as  bread  it  is  of  the  utmost 
consequence  to  obtain  a supply  as  pure 
as  possible,  as  the  repeated  introduction 
into  the  stomach  of  the  deleterious  com- 
pounds enumerated  is  calculated  to  pro- 
duce ill  - health,  and  to  prevent  recovery 
where  it  already  exists.  Persons,  there- 
fore, should  deal  witli  a respectable  trades- 
man, rather  than  purchase  their  bread  of 
those  who  systematically  undersell  their 
competitors.  See  Fnouu. 

HltKAU,  BAKI.EV. — .Ili.x  one  bushel  of 
wheat  flour  with  three  quarters  of  a bushel 
oI  barley  meal.  Make  this  into  dough,  with 
salt,  veast,  and  warm  water,  and  bake  for 
two  hours.  As  barley  meal  docs  not  fer- 
ment readily  with  veast,  it  is  always  bast  to 
set  the  sponge  with  wheat  flour  altogether, 
adihng  the  barley  meal  when  the  dough 
Is  about  to  bo  made. 

I’.ltKAD,  BltAN. — To  four  pounds  of  best 
.household  flour  put  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
small  beer  yeast,  and  half  a pint  of  warm 
water;  let  it  staml  two  hours  in  a warm 
piuec.  Add  half  a pound  of  bran  and  a 
'?}'''I'®hnjul  of  salt;  make  the  dough  with 
«Kim  milk  or  warm  water  ; cover  it  up,  and 


let  it  stand  for  an  hour.  Put  the  loaves 
into  warm  dishes,  and  let  them  stand  twenty 
minutes  before  they  go  into  the  oven. 

BREAD,  BROWN. — This  may  be  made 
from  pure  wheaten  flour  ground  coarsely, 
or  from  a mixture  of  wheat,  barley,  and  rye- 
flour,  in  the  proportion  of  two  pounds  of 
good  wheaten  flour  to  one  of  each  of  the 
other.  Oatmeal  may  be  substituted  for  the 
barley  flour,  or  added  to  the  barley  and  rye 
in  the  proportion  of  one  third.  When 
making  browm  bread  use  a larger  quantity 
of  yeast  and  less  water,  and  laiead  for  an 
hour. 

BREAD  CAKE.  — Separate  from  the 
dough,  when  making  common  white  bread, 
as'  much  as  is  sufficient  for  a quartern  loaf. 
Knead  well  into  it  two  ounces  of  Lisbon 
sugar,  two  of  butter,  and  half  a pound  of 
currants.  Warm  the  butter  in  a teacupful 
of  good  milk.  When  thoroughly  kneaded, 
make  into  the  form  of  a cake,  and  bake 
in  a tin. 

Dough,  1 quartern;  Lisbon  sugar, 
20ZS. ; butter,  2 ozs. ; currants,  Alb. 

BREAD  CHEESE-CAKES.  — Slice  a 
penny  white  loaf  as  thin  as  possible  ; pour 
over  it  a pint  of  boiling  cream,  and  let  it 
stand  for  two  hours.  Beat  up  eight  eggs, 
half  a pound  of  butter,  and  a grated  nut- 
meg. Put  in  half  a pound  of  cm-rants,  and 
a tablcspoonful  of  brandy.  Bake  in  patti- 
pans.  * 

'Hr  Bread,  1 penny  loaf;  cream,  1 pintv 
eggs,  8;  butter.  Alb. ; nutmeg,  i;  currants, 
ilb. ; brandy,  1 tablespoon ful. 

BREAD  CHIPS,  to  SEiivit  as  Bis- 
cuits.—Cut  thin  shavings  of  bread  i'roin 
a stale  loaf,  spread  them  on  a dish,  or  lay 
them  singly  on  the  tin  tray  of  an  American 
oven,  and  dry  them  very  gradually  until 
they  are  perfectly  crisp ; then  bring  them  to 
a pale  straw  colour ; w'ithdraw  from  the 
fire,  and,  as  soon  as  they  are  cold,  pile  them 
on  a napkin,  and  serve  them  without  delay. 
They  require'  an  e.xtremcly  gentle  oven  to 
bake  them  properly. 

BREAD  CRUMBS,  FOR  Cutlf.ts.— Cut 
ofl'  the  crumb  of  a stale  loaf,  break  it  with 
the  hands,  put  it  into  a clean  cloth,  and  rub 
it  in  order  to  crush  it ; sift  it  through  a fine 
cullender,  and  add  to  it  salt  and  pepper, 
and  parsley  finely  chopped.  Melt  a piece  of 
butter,  and  dip  the  cutlets  into  it;  put 
them  into  the  bread  crumbs  and  turn  them 
about  tili  they  are  well  covered ; sprinkle 
them  with  salt  and  pepper,  and  then  broil 
or  fry  them. 

BREAD  CRUMBS,  for  Fish.— Cut  thick 
slices  from  the  middle  of  a loaf  of  light 
stale  bread,  pare  the  crust  entirely  from 
them,  and  dry  them  gradually  in  a cool 
oven  until  they  are  quite  crisp  through ; let 
them  become  cold,  then  roll  or  beat  them 
into  line  crumbs,  and  keep  them  in  a dry 
place  for  use.  To  strew  over  hams  or  cheeks 
of  bacon,  the  bread  should  be  left  all  night 
in  tlio  oven  ; which  should  be  sufficiently 
heated  to  brown,  as  well  as  to  harden  it. 
It  maybe  sifted  through  a dredging  box 
over  to  the  hams  after  it  has  been  reduced 
almost  to  powder. 
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BREAD  CRUSTS,  to  Serve  with 
Ch-eese. — Tear  the  crumb  of  a new  loaf 
into  rough  pieces  with  a couple  of  forks, 
lay  them  on  a tin,  and  place  them  in  an 
oren  for  ten  minutes. 

BREAD,  ECONOMICAL.— Clean,  sound, 
whole  wheat,  which,  witli  all  its  bran  and 
all  its  flour,  is  to  be  crushed  or  ground  to  a 
desirable  fineness,  with  no  screening  of  any 
kind.  The  meal  or  flour  is  then  to  be  min- 
gled in  the  proportion  of  half  a pint  of 
water,  or  so  saturated  with  carbonic  acid 
gas,  to  a pound  of  flour  or  meal.  When  the 
gas-water  and  meal  are  thoroughly  com- 
mingled, the  dough  is  to  be  placed  in  the 
oven.  The  loaves  ought  to  be  so  arranged 
as  to  become  crusted  all  over.  The.  tem- 
perature of  the  oven  should  be  regulated  by 
a thermometer,  and  the  stay  of  the  bread  in 
the  oven  up  to  the  period  of  its  delivery, 
must  also  be  exactly  regulated.  The  bread 
thus  made,  by  Qomminglmg  flour  with  water 
saturated  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  in  the 
proportion  mentioned,  is  light  and  exceed- 
ing^ palatable.  If  preferred,  the  bread  can 
be  seasoned  with  salt,  or  flavoured  with 
sugar.  Only  the  coarse  flake  bran  is  to  be 
removed  from  the  flour;  of  this  take  5lbs., 
and  boil  it  in  rather  more  than  4 gallons  of 
water,  so  that  when  perfectly  smooth  you 
may  have  3|  gallons  of  clear  bran  water ; 
with  this  knead  56lbs.  of  flour,  adding  salt 
and  yeast  in  the  same  v/ay  and  proportions 
as  for  other  bread.  When  ready  to  bake 
divide  it  into  loaves,  and  bake  them 
21  hours.  Flour  will  imbibe  three  quarts 
more  of  bran  water  than  of  plain,  so  that  it 
does  not  produce  a more  nutritious  food, 
but  makes  an  increase  of  one-fifth  of  the 
usual  quantity  of  bread.  The  same  quantity 
of  flour  w'hich,  kneaded  with  water,  will 
produce  69lbs.  8oz.  with  bran  water,  pro- 
duces 83lbs.  80Z.— a gain  of  I4lbs.  When 
ten  days  old,  if  put  into  the  oven  for  twenty 
minutes,  this  bread  will  appear  quite  new 
again. 

BREAD  FRIED,  FOR  Garnishixg.— 
Cut  the  crumb  olf  from  stale  bread  into 
slices  the  thickness  of  the  blade  of  a knife, 
stamp  them  into  any  form,  heat  a little 
olive  oil  in  a stewpan,  and  put  in  the  sippets ; 
fry  them,  some  white  and  some  brown. 
When  crisp,  drain  and  dry  them,  and  put 
them  by,  separately  in  paper  cases,  according 
to  form  and  colour.  AVhen  they  are  wanted, 
pierce  the  end  of  an  egg,  let  a little  of  the 
white  out,  and  beat  it  with  the  blade  of 
a knife ; mix  with  a little  flour ; heat  the 
dish  slightly ; dip  one  side  of  the  sippet  into 
the  beaten  i>aste,  and  stick  it  on  the  di.«h ; 
in  this  manner  continue  until  the  garnishing 
is  finished. 

BREAD  FIU'ITEUS.  — Strew  half  a 
pound  of  currants  on  a dish,  and  dredge 
them  well  with  flour;  grate  some  bread 
into  a pan  until  a pint  of  cruinb.s  is  pro- 
duced; pour  over  them  a pint  of  boiling 
milk,  in  which  two  ounces  of  butter  have 
been  stirred ; cover  the  jian.  and  let  it  stand 
for  an  hour.  Then  beat  the  mixture  tho- 
roughly, and  add  half  a nutmeg  grated, 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  white  powdered 
sugar,  and  a wineglassful  of  brandy.  Beat 


six  eggs  till  very  light,  and  sti*  them  by 
degrees  into  the  mixture.  La?vly  add  the 
currants,  a few  at  the  time  md  mix  the 
whole  thoroughly,  it  shou.d  be  brought 
to  the  consistence  of  a thin  batter,  and  if 
it  turns  out  too  thin,  add  a little  flour. 
Have  ready  over  the  fire  a heated  frying-pan 
with  boiling  lard.  Put  in  the  batter  in  large 
spoonfuls,  and  fry  the  fritters  to  a light 
bro^vn.  Drain  them  on  a perforated  skim- 
mer, or  an  inverted  sieve,  placed  in  a deep 
pan,  and  send  them  to  table  hot.  Serve 
with  wine  and  powdered  sugar. 

1'^  Currants,  jlb. ; bread  crumbs,  1 pint ; 
milk,  1 pint ; butter,  2 ozs. ; nutmeg,  ^ of  1 ; 
sugar,  ilb. ; brandy,  l wineglassful ; eggs,  c. 

BREAD,  FANCY.  — See  Breakfast- 
Cakes,  Crumpets,  Muffins,  Rolls, 
Rusks,  Sally-Lunns,  &c. 

BREAD,  FRENCH. — To  four  pounds  of 
the  finest  flour  put  a quart  of  lukewarm  milk.a 
little  salt,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  melted 
butter,  and  half  a pint  of  yeast;  whisk  the 
fluids  together,  and  add  three  beaten  egg.<  : 
mix  the  flour  with  this,  handling  it  as  little 
as  possible ; let  the  dough  rise,  and  mould 
the  bread  into  rolls,  cakes,  &c.  Bake  on  tin.- 
in  a quick  oven. 

BREAD,  FRENCH  BEAN. -The  seed  of 
the  white  French- bean,  or  haricot,  boiled 
quite  tender,  aud  rubbed  through  a sieve 
and  mixed  with  two-thirds  of  their  weight 
of  flour  or  meal,  will  make  bread  which 
in  flavour  and  appearance  can  scarcely 
be  distinguished  from  geniune  wheateu 
bread.  Alter  the  beans  have  been  pre- 
pared as  directed,  the  pulp  from  them 
should  be  thoroughly  incorporated  tvith  the 
flour  or  meal,  and  the  bread  finished  in  the 
usual  way.  Although  this  bread  may  be 
freely  eaten  by  persons  in  robust  health,  it 
is  not  calculated  for  those  whose  digestion  is 
delicate. 

BREAD-GRATER. 
— A culinary  imple- 
ment used  for  pro- 
ducing bread  crumbs 
when  they  are  re- 
quired for  the  various 
purposes  of  cooking, 
it  is  used  upon  pre- 
cisely the  same  prin- 
ciple as  the  nut- 
meg grater,  the  bread 
being  rubbed  brisk- 
ly upon-  the  perfo- 
rated surface,  and 
the  crumbs  falling 
through  into  the  hol- 
low cylinder  beneath. 
By  the  use  of  the 
bread  grater  the  de- 
sired end  may  be 
attained  more  readily 
and  perfectly,  aud 
any  unnecessary 
waste  of  bread  is 


iitirelv  avoided. 

BRILVD,  INDIAN  WHEAT.  - Upon 
■veil  pounds  of  Indian-mcal  pour  four 
iiarts  of  boiling  water,  stirring  it  all  the 
line  ; let  it  remain  till  lukewarm,  then  mix 
with  lourteeu  pounds  of  line  wheaten 
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flour,  to  -which  a quarter  of  a pound  of  salt 
lias  been  already  added  ; make  a depression 
in  the  surface  of  the  mixture,  and  pour  into 
• it  two  pints  of  yeast,  which  must  be  thick- 
ened to  the  consistence  of  batter  with  some 
of  the  flour  ; let  it  stand  all  night,  when  the 
whole  should  be  well  kneaded  and  allowed 
to  remain  for  three  hours.  It  may  then  be 
divided  into  loaves,  which,  in  this  instance, 
are  better  baked  in  tins,  letting  the  dough 
remain  in  them  for  half  an  hour  previously 
to  placina-  them  in  the  oven. 

BREAI)  JELLY.  — Cut  the  crumb  of 
a penny  roll  into  thin  slices,  and  toast 
thbm  equally  of  a pale  brown ; boil  them 
gently  in  a quart  of  water  till  a jellj^  is 
produced,  -n'hich  may  be  known  by  putting 
a little  in  a spoon  to  cool ; strain  it  upon 
a piece  of  lemon  peel,  and  sweeten  to  taste ; 
a little  wine  nay  be  added.  This  is  a light 
and  pleasant  repast  for  invalids. 

BREAD,  Laws  relating  to.— Under 
the  assize  acts,  bakers  are  restricted  to  bake 
only  three  kinds  of  bread, — viz.,  w’heaten, 
standard  w'heaten,  and  household ; the  first 
being  made  of  the  finest  flour,  the  second,  of 
the  whole  flour  mixed,  and  the  third,  of  the 
coarser  flour.  The  loaves  are  divided  into 
peck,  half-peck,  eight  pounds  eleven  ounces, 
and  the  quartern,  four  pounds  five  and  a 
half  ounces,  avoirdupois.  Now,  however,  it 
is  enacted,  that  witliin  the  City  of  London, 
and  in  those  piaces  where  the  assize  is  not 
set,  it  shall  be  la-wful  for  the  bakers  to  make 
and  sell  bread  made  of  wheat,  barley,  rye, 
oats,  buck- wheat,  Indian  corn,  peas,  beans, 
rice,  or  potatoes,  or  any  of  them,  along  with 
common  salt,  pure  water,  eggs,  milk,  oarm, 
leaven,  potato,  or  other  yeast,  and  mixed 
in  such  proportions  only  as  they  shall  think 
fit.  It  is  also  enacted,  by  the  same  statutes, 
that  bakers  in  London,  and  in  all  places 
within  ten  miles  from  the  Royal  Exchange, 
where  an  assize  is  not  set,  may  make  and 
sell  bread  of  such  weight  and  size  as  they 
think  lit.  But  it  is  at  the  same  time  enacted, 
that  such  bread  shall  always  be  sold  by 
avoirdupois  weight,  of  sixteen  ounces  to  the 
pound ; and  in  no  other  manner,  under  a 
penalty,  for  every  offence,  of  not  more  tlian 
forty  shillings.  French  or  fancy  bread,  or 
rolls,  may,  however,  be  sold,  without  pre- 
viously weighing  the  same.  Bakers  or 
sellers  of  bread,  are  bound  to  have  fixed  in 
some  conspicuous  part  of  their  shm),  a beam 
and  scales,  with  proper  weights,  for  weigh- 
ing bread ; and  a person  purchasing  bread, 
may  require  it  to  be  w'eighed  in  his  presence. 
Bakers  and  others  sendingout  bread  in  carts, 
arc  to  supply  them  with  beams,  scales,  &c., 
and  to  weigii  the  bread,  if  required,  under 
a ncnaity  of  not  more  than  £5.  Bakers, 
either  journeymen  or  masters,  using  alum 
or  any  other  unwholesome  ingredients,  and 
convicted  on  their  own  confession,  or  on 
the  oath  of  one  or  more  witnesses,  to  forfeit 
not  exceeding  £20,  and  not  less  than  £.'j ; if 
beyond  the  environs  of  London,  and  not  ex- 
ceeding £10,  nor  less  than  £.'>,  if  within 
London  or  its  environs.  The  adiiiteration 
‘d  nieai  or  flour  is  punishable  liy  a like 
penalty.  Loaves  mmfe  of  any  other  grain 
tnaii  wlieat  witliout  tiie  City  and  its  liber- 
isa 


ties,  or  beyond  ten  miles  of  the  Royal  E.x- 
change,  to  be  marked  with  a large  Roman 
M.  Any  ingredient  or  mixture  found  within 
the  house,  mill,  stall,  shop,  &c.,  of  any  mil- 
ler, mealman,  or  baker,  which  after  due 
examination  shall  be  adjudged  to  have  been 
placed  there  for  the  purpose  of  adulteration, 
shall  be  forfeited ; and  the  person  within 
whose  premises  it  is  found  punished,  if 
within  the  City  of  London  and  its  environ.^, 
by  a penalty  not  exceeding  £io,  nor  less 
than  408.,  for  the  first  offence;  £5  for  the 
second  offence ; and  £10  for  every  subse- 
quent ofl'ence.  And  if  without  London  and 
its  environs,  the  party  in  whose  house  or 
premises  ingredients  for  adulteration  shall 
be  found,  shall  forfeit  for  every  such  offence 
not  less  than  £5,  and  not  more  than  £20. 

Notwithstanding  these  enactments,  it  is 
notorious  that  the  adulteration  of  bread  is 
almost  universally  practised.  Dr.  Ilassall 
mentions  the  fact  of  twenty-four  samples 
being  purchased  from  different  bakers  in  tlie 
metropolis,  the  tr/iole  of  which  were  adulterated 
with  alum;  and  Mr.  Normandy  declares  it  to 
be  his  belief,  that  no  bread  exists  in  London 
free  from  admixture  with  mashed  potatoes. 
BREAD,  POTATO. — Boil  the  quantity  ot 
otatoes  required  in  their  skins.  When 
one,  peel  them,  and  bruise  them  w'ith  a 
rolling  pin,  to  the  consistence  of  a paste. 
To  this,  add  as  much  flour  as  there  is  potato- 
pulp,  and  some  yeast.  Knead  them  well, 
putting  as  much  water  as  may  be  necessary. 
When  properly  kneaded,  form  them  into 
loaves,  and  place  them  in  the  oven,  taking 
care  that  it  be  not  quite  so  hot  as  for  ordi- 
nary baking,  or  the  bread  will  become  hard 
on  the  outside  before  the  inside  is  properly 
baked.  The  door  of  the  oven  should  not  be 
closed  so  soon  as  is  usually  done.  This 
bread  must  be  allowed  a longer  time  to  bake 
than  any  other. 

BREAD  PUDDING. —Cut  some  light 
white  bread  into  thin  slices.  Put  into  a pud- 
ding shape  a layer  of  any  sort  of  preserve, 
then  a slice  of  bread,  and  repeat  until  the 
mould  is  almost  full.  Pour  overall  a pint  of 
warm  milk,  in  which  four  beaten  eggs  have 
been  mixed ; cover  the  mould  with  a piece 
of  linen  ; place  it  in  a saucepan  with  a little 
boiling  water;  let  it  boil  for  twenty  minutes, 
and  serve  with  pudding  sauce. 

BREAD  PUDDING,  roll  Inf.vnts. — 
Grate  some  stale  bread  into  a teacup,  pour 
boiling  milk  over  it ; and  when  cold,  mix 
with  the  yolk  of  an  egg.  Boil  it  in  a cup  for 
a quarter  of  an  hour. 

BREAD  PUDDING,  Plain.  — Grate 
white  bread;  pour  boiling  milk  over  it,  and 
cover  close.  When  soaked  for  an  hour  or 
two  beat  it  line,  and  mix  with  it  two  or 
three  eggs  well  beaten.  Put  it  into  a basin 
tliat  will  just  hold  it ; tie  a floured  cloth 
over  it,  and  place  it  in  boiling  water.  Serve 
with  melted  butter  poured  over.  It  may  be 
eaten  cither  with  salt  or  sugar. 

BREAD,  RICE.— Simiiier  slowly  over 
a gentle  fire  a pound  of  rice  in  flirec  quarts 
<rf  water,  fill  the  rice  has  become  perfectly 

soft,  and  the  water  is  cither  evaporated  or  im- 
bibed b.y  tlie  rice ; let  it  become  cool,  but 
not  cold,  and  mix  it  thoroughly  with  four 
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wounds  of*  flour ; add  to  it  a little  salt  and 
four  tablespoonfuls  of  yeast ; knead  it 
thoroughly,  and  let  it  rise  before  the  fire ; 
make  it  up  into  loaves  with  a little  of  the 
flour,  wliich,  for  that  purpose,  must  be  pre- 
served from  the  four  pounds.  Bake  it  for 
rather  a long  interval. 

BREAD,  EYE.— lilix  rye  with  wdi^t 
flour,  in  the  proportions  ot  one- third  of  the 
former  to  two-tliirds  of  the  latter,  and  pro- 
ceed as  in  other  bread.  This  bread  is  very 
Arm,  soUd,  and  nutritious,  and  returns  its 
firmness  for  a long  time.  „t- 

BREAD,  SAGO.— Boil  two  pounds  ot 
saf^o  in  three  pints  of  water  until  it  is  re- 
duced to  a quart,  then  mix  with  it  a pint  ot 
veast,  and  pour  the  mixture  into  twenty- 
eight  pounds  of  flom-.  Make  into  bread  in 
the  usual  ivay.  , „ 

BREAD  SAUCE.— Pour  half  a PP*  of 
boiling  milk  over  a breakfast  cupful  ot  stale 
bread  crumbs  in  a jug ; coyer  toia,  nnd  in 
twenty  minutes  at  soonest,  beat  it  im  ipp' 
small  saucepan,  adding  butter  and  salt, 
cayenne  and  mace  p taste.  Add  as  much 
boiling  cream  or  milk  as  will  pm  it ; boil 

. UD  and  serve.  Sometimes  an  onion  is  added, 

but,  as  its  taste  should  be  scarcely  percep- 
tible, it  must  be  boiled  in  four  or  hve  waters 
previously  to  being  employed.  _ 

BREAD  SOUP.  — Boil  some  pieces  of 
bread  crust  in  a quart  of  water,  with  a small 
piece  of  butter.  Beat  it  with  a spoon,  and 
keep  it  boiling  till  the  bread  and  water  are 
well  mixed;  season  with  salt. 

BREAD,  TO  Freshen.  — Stale  bi  ead 
may  be  brought  to  almost  the  same  state  as 
when  newly  baked,  by  putting  it  intb  a cool 
oven  for  nearly  an  hour.  „ i lo 

BREAD,  TO  Keep.  — ^Vhen  bread  is 
perfectly  cold  it  should  be  bvid  into  a large 
covered  earthen  pan ; tins  should  be  kept 
free  from  crumbs,  frequently  scalded,  and 
then  wiped  dry  for  use.  Loaves  which  have 
been  cut  sliould  have  a smaller  pan  appro- 
priated to  them,  and  this  also  sliould  liaye 
the  loose  crumbs  wiped  from  it  daily,  ibe 
bread  pans,  instead  of  standing  on  the  floor, 
should  be  placed  upon  a proper  stand  or 
frame  made  for  the  purpose,  by  means  ot 
two  flat  wedges  of  wood,  so  as  to  allow  a 
current  of  air  to  pass  inider  them. 

BREAD,  UNFERJIENTED.— 5Iix  four 
pounds  of  flour,  half  an  ounce  (avoirdupois) 
muriatic  acid,  half  an  ounce  (avoirdupois) 
carbonate  of  soda,  and  a quart  of  water ; 
first  mix  the  soda  and  flour  well  together 
by  rubbing  them  in  a pan,  then  pour  the 
acid  into  the  water,  and  incorporate  well  by 
stirring.  Mix  ultocether  to  the  rcciuireu 
consistence,  and  bake  in  a hot  oven  imme- 
diately. This  bread  keeps  longer  than  bread 
made  with  yeast,  and  is  far  more  sweet  and, 
o-enerally  speaking,  more  digestible. 

“ bread.  Uses  and  I’lioPKimKS  of.— 
Bread  dillers  widely  from  the  flour  ol  which 
it  is  composed,  owing  to  the  chemical 
changes  that  take  place  during  the  process 
of  baking,  for  allhougli  raw  flour  contains 
starch  gluten,  and  saccliarine  matter,  none 
of  these  substances  can  be  found  in  their 
true  character  in  baked  bread  A chemical 
combination  has  tlierelore  taken  place,  1-y 


wliich  a new  compound  has  been  formed, 
and  which  is  fitter  for  digestion  than  either 
of  these  proximate  principles  separately. 
Bread  may  be  made  ol  the  flour  ot  different 
grains  ; but  in  this  country  the  bread 
chiefly  used  consists  of  three  difl'erent  sorts, 
the  white,  the  wheaten,  and  the  Imisehold.  Fine 
white  bread  is  made  ol  wheat  flour  only ; 
wheaten  bread  of  flour  mixed  with  the  finer 
bran ; and  household  bread  of  the  whole 
substance  of  the  grain,  including  the  coarser 
bran.  “Wlieat  flour,  on  account  of  the  gluten 
that  it  contains,  admits  more  readily  than 
any  other  of  being  converted  into  light 
Spongy  bread.  Hence  wheaten  bread  is  most 
generally  acceptable,  because  the  more 
porous  bread  is,  the  more  easilv  is  it 
digested.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  the 
bread,  which  by  its  lightness,  has  the  largest 
volume,  presents  the  greatest  surface  to  the 
digestive  juices,  and  is  more  easily  absorbed. 

It  is,  however,  insisted  upon  by  medical 
authorities,  that  bread  for  ordinary  con- 
sumption  should  not  be  made  of  too  fine  a 
flour,  for  the  gluten  of  bread  is  apt  to 
oppress  the  stomach  in  the  process  of  diges- 
tion, so  that  the  coarser  particles  ol  flour  are 
required  for  the  purpose  of  acting  mechani- 
cally upon  the  coats  of  the  stomach,  and  to 
keep  up  a degree  of  wholesome  irritation 
to  assist  its  functions.  The  result  of  inves- 
tigation and  of  various  tests,  tends  to  prove 
that  persons  who  are  in  robust  health,  "’h® 
take  much  exercise,  or  who  eat  bread  in  small 
quantities  only,  and  mixed  with  other  food, 
may  freely  partake  of  the  finest  wheaten 
bread  without  suffering  any  ill  effects.  But 
that  persons  in  a dehcate  state  of  health, 
especmlly  dyspeptic  patients,  others  whose 
employment  is  chiefly  sedentary,  and  others, 
again,  wlio  consume  large  quantities  of 
bread,  would  do  well  to  eat  bromi  bread,  in 
which  a portion  of  bran  is  introduced, 
wholly,  alternately,  or  occasionally,  as  may 
be  deemed  requisite.  Bread  should  always 
be  thoroughly  baked,  and  should  never  be 
eaten  until  it  has  stood  at  least  twenty -four 
hours  after  being  taken  out  of  the  oven. 
Newly  baked  bread  contains  an  excess  ol 
mucilage  in  consequence  of  not  having 
parted  with  its  moisture,  hence  it  mvanably 
disagrees  with  tlie  stomach,  and  frequently 
produces  indigestion,  biliousness,  diarrhoea, 
dyspepsia,  and  similar  ailments. 

■^Bread  has  been  called  the  staff  of  life, 
because  it  is  the  only  food  t liat  could  alone 
support  life  for  any  length  of  time ; and 
because  we  ordinarily  eat  more  of  bread  than 
of  any  other  kind  of  food,  and  always  with 
an  undiminished  appetite  and  relish,  lu 
everv  stage  and  eondition  ol  life  it  is  accept- 
able; and  it  may  be  allowed  with  adyantap 
to  the  aged  and  the  weak,  because  it  suffi- 
cicntlv  supports  the  system  without  stimu- 
lutimr  or  relaxing  it.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
cat  bread  with  every  kind  ol  diet,  but  a cer- 
tain proportion  should  form  an  addition  to 
everv  meal  with  those  whose  digestion 
[.  it  all  weak.  With  articles  of  i^ood  that 
contain  much  nourishment  in  small  bulk,  it 
is  uselul  to  give  the  stomach  the  proper  de- 
gree of  exiiansioii.  When  added  to  animal 
food,  bread  has  also  the  advantage^ot  pre- 
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renting  the  loathing  attending  a too  copious 
use  of  animal  food,  and  also  of  counter- 
acting its  strong  tendency  to  putrefaction. 
Under  certain  conditions,  however,  bread 
becomes  prejudicial ; i£  eaten  too  freely,  or 
to  serve  as  a meal,  it  produces  viscidity,  ob- 
structs the  intestines,  and  lays  the  founda- 
tion of  habitual  constipation  ; it  is  also 
injurious  to  young  infants,  and  occasions 
disorder,  griping,  and  flatulence.  If  cir- 
cumstances render  it  necessary  that  bread 
must  be  given  to  infants,  it  should,  at  all 
events,  be  slowly  toasted,  or  rebaked  as  hard 
as  a biscuit  or  rusk  throughout,  and  then 
well  soaked.  Bread  in  addition  to  being 
eaten  in  its  original  state,  is  also  used  for 
a variety  of  culinary  purposes.  It  is  like- 
■«ise  employed  as  a domestic  remedy,  in  the 
form,  of  an  outward  application. 

BREAD  AND  BUTTER  PUDDING.— 
Thickly  butter  a dish,  and  line  it  with  small 
slices  of  the  crumb  of  a loaf,  cut  tliin; 
spread  over  them  some  well  washed  and 
picked  currants,  then  a layer  of  thin  slices 
of  bread  and  butter,  and  so  on  alternateljr, 
till  the  di.?!!  be  almost  full ; then  pour  in 
a quart  of  milk,  mixed  with  fom’  beaten 
eggs,  a saltspoonful  of  salt,  half  a grated 
nutmeg,  and  sugar  to  taste.  Bake  it  for 
three  quarters  of  an  hour. 

ifg”  -ililk,  1 quart ; eggs,  4 ; salt,  1 salt 
spoonful ; nutmeg,  I of  1 ; sugar,  to  taste ; 
bread  and  butter,  and  currants,  sufficient. 

BREAD  AND  MILK.  — Cut  slices  of 
fine  stale  bread  into  small  pieces,  and  pour 
boiling  water  over  them;  cover  close,  and 
let  it  stand  for  ten  minutes,  after  which 
pour  over  good  new  milk  in  an  equal  quan- 
tity, and  flavour  with  sugar  or  salt. 

BREAD  AND  RICE  PUDDING.— Boil 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  rice  in  milk  till  it  is 
quite  soft,  put  it  into  a basin,  and  let  it 
stand  till  next  day.  Soak  some  sliced  bread 
in  cold  milk,  drain  the  milk  off,  mash  the 
bread  fine,  and  mix  it  wth  rice,  beat  up  two 
eggs  with  it,  add  a little  salt,  and  boil  it  for 
an  hour. 


BREAD  AND  SUET  DUMPLINGS.— 
Mix  altogether  half  a pound  of  grated  bread, 
half  a pound  of  suet  chopped  small,  the 
juice  and  grated  rind  of  a lemon,  quarter  of 
a pound  of  moist  sugar,  and  two  eggs ; 
■aake  this  into  five  dumplings  ; boil  them  in 
cloths  for  half  an  hour,  and  serve  with 
sweet  sauce. 


tS"  Bread,  ilb. ; suet,  lib. ; lemon,  1 ; 
fURar.  i\h. ; eggs,  2. 

15HEAKFAST.  — This  being  the  meal 
Which  is  to  support  the  body  during  the 
hiost  active  part  of  the  day,  great  care 
i-hould  be  taken  to  have  it  served  with 
undeyiating  regularity.  AVhen  tlie  brcak- 
last  is  served  punctually  and  satisfaclorily, 

, 1 * '’^pctus  and  a cheerfulness  to  the 

' hole  proceedings  of  the  day;  but  a late 
r*"  *^''®flueutly  disarranges  a whole 
I I'rt”  e ®''’®hts.  [mlecd,  such  is  the  scnsi- 
juitT  of  the  stomach,  when  recruited  by  a 
Siof  rest,  that,  of  all  alteration  in 

most  disappointed  at  any 
nieal— either  of  the  time  of 
>t. , or  of  the  quantity  or  quality 
imposing  it-  -so  much  so  that  the  functions 
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of  a delicate  stomach  will  be  under  such  cir- 
cumstances frequently  deranged  through- 
out the  whole  day  after. 

Breakfast  is  to  the  strong  and  healthy  a 
most  enjoyable  meal,  and  it  may  always  be 
considered  as  one  of  the  best  signs  of  health 
when  a person  can  eat  and  digest  a good 
breakfast,  especially  after  exercise.  The 
circumstance  that  the  strong  and  healthy 
can  enjoy  with  impunity  a good  breakfast 
has  given  an  erroneous  idea  as  to  the  ad- 
visability of  invalids  making  it  a hearty 
meal,  and  still  worse,  of  prefacing  it  by 
exercise.  With  very  many,  perhaps  the 
majority  of  people  in  tliis  country,  especially 
in  towms,  the  interval  between  rising  and 
breakfast  is  not  one  of  great  vigour;  the 
powers  both  of  body  and  mind  are  un- 
doubtedly recruited  if  there  has  been  due 
rest ; but  they  are  not  in  full  action,  and 
if  too  long  an  interval  be  permitted  to  elapse 
before  food  is  taken,  they  become  exhausted, 
and  still  more  so  if  physical  exertion  is  had 
recourse  to.  With  persons  of  a weak  con- 
stitution exhaustion  of  any  kind  before 
breakfast,  such  as  walking,  gardening,  bath- 
ing, or  even  cold  sponging,  is  almost  sure  to 
prove  injurious.  For,  in  these  cases,  exer- 
tion instead  of  improving  digestion,  weakens 
it.  The  erroneous  opinion  so  generally 
formed  on  tliis  point  arises  no  doubt  from 
the  fact  that  exercise  and  exertion  before 
breakfast  induce  an  appetite ; tliis  may  very 
possibly  be  the  case,  but  at  the  same  time  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  digestion  is  also 
required,  in  order  that  food  may  peri'orm  its 
proper  office;  and  if  one  exists  without 
the  other,  the  eflect  is  rather  iujm-ious  than 
otherwise.  The  explanation  is,  that  the 
nervous  power  which  should  have  aided  the 
process  of  digestion  has  been  used  up,  and 
a full  breakfast  taxes  the  already  over- 
wrought nervous  energy  heyond  the  powers 
of  endurance. 

The  time  at  which  Ireakfast  should  be  taken 
must  depend  upon  a variety  of  circum- 
stances. Generally  speaking,  about  an  hour 
after  rising  will  be  found  the  most  appro- 
priate. By  that  time  the  powers  of  the 
system  have  fully  recovered  from  the'  in- 
activity of  sleep,  and  the  functions  of  the 
stomach  and  other  organs  have  then  come 
into  full  play.  If  abstinence  is  prolonged 
beyond  tliis  interval,  the  physical  and  men- 
tal energies,  unsupported  by  the  supply  of 
food  which  indirectly  gives  them  birth, 
gradually  lessen,  and  incipient  exhaustion 
ensues.  The  fluids  of  the  stomach  and 
smaller  tissues  begin  to  act  upon  fhe  coats 
of  those  viscera  instead  of  on  the  food,  and 
an  unpleasant  feeling  ol  hunger,  or  a loss  of 
appetite  comes  on  as  a natural  consequence, 
'ibe  exceptions  to  this  general  rule  are,  that 
many  persons,  even  those  who  are  not  in  the 
habit  of  taking  supper,  from  a weakened 
condition  of  the.  system,  experience  an 
uneasy  sensation  of  languor,  accompanied 
by  a feeling  of  debility  and  depression, 
which  unfit  tliein  for  the  sligiitest  exertion 
nntil  they  have  taken  food.  On  the  other 
hand,  many  persons  retire  to  rest  at  a late 
hour,  immeiliatoly  after  eating  a hearty 
supper,  and  rise  at  a disiiroportionately 
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early  hour,  so  that  the  food  has  not  had 
time  to  digest  properly  : and  in  such  cases 
the  breakfast  hour  may  be  delayed  beyond 
the  usual  interval,  so  that  the  food  ot  the 
previous  night  may  have  the  opportunity  ot 
passing  from  the  stomach  before  a fresh 
supply  Is  introduced. 

When  breakfast  cannot  be  taken  within  a 
reasonable  period  alter  rising,  a biscuit  oi 
crust  of  bread  may  be  eaten  in  the  interim. 
A raw  egg  or  two  sucked  from  the  shell,  or 
broken  into  a cup  of  tea  and  drunk,  will  be 
found  most  valuable  for  this  purpose, 

Tht  quantity  and  quality  of  food  to  ot  taken  at 
breakfait,  must  depend  on  the  constitution, 
habits,  and  pursuits  of  the  person.  Indivi- 
duals exposed  to  cold  moisture,  the  morning 
dews,  or  unwholesome  air,  should  mrtity 
their  stomachs  with  a good  and  substantial 
breakfast.  'When  the  dinner  hour  is  late, 
the  morning  meal  for  a person  in  health 
should  be  sufficiently  solid  to  prevent  the 
necessity  of  having  recourse  to  a hearty 
luncheon.  Tea  and  coffee  are  now 


cess  must  be  particularly  avoided:  a ru>e 
easily  violated  at  the  breakfast  table.  In 
all  cases,  and  especially  when  a weakened 
condition  of  the  digestive  powers  exists, 
new  bread,  hot  rolls,  butter  in  excess,  and 
the  fat  of  meat  are  to  be  avoided. 

breakfasts  for  christenings,. 

-WEDDINGS,  &C.— The  arrangement  ot 
these  breakfasts  depends  greatly  upon  the 
season  of  the  year;  ornamentation  with 
natural  flowers  being  the  chief  means  em- 
ployed for  decorative  purposes.  It  is  usua\ 
to  have  everything  cold  except  the  tea  and 
coffee,  and  the  following  plan  of  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  breakfast  table  may  always  be 
carried  out  with  effect : — 


the 


luncneoii.  lea. 

morning  fteeeruiies  generally  used  by  all  classes 

ill  this  country;  and  the  choice  of  these 
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must  depend  on  the  experience  of  each  indi- 
vidual, as  to  which  agrees  with  him  best 
Oolfee  is  preferred  by  many ; but  although 
very  ffrateful  to  the  palate,  it  is  apt  to  prove 
heating.  For  the  delicate,  the  bilious,  and 
the  young,  it  should  not  be  taken  strong, 
and  should  be  well  softened  down  with  milk 
and  sweetened  with  sugar,  lea  is  con- 
sidered as  extremely  grateful  and  refreshing, 
but  in  many  cases  it  acts  injuriously  upon 
the  nerves.  In  making  this  beverage  it  is 
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best  to  use  good  black  tea,  and  to  urmk  it  ol 
a moderate  and  reasonable  strens^K  Green 
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tea  should,  by  all  means,  be  avoided.  Cho- 
colate is  occasionally  taken  with  breakfast, 
but  owing  to  its  oily  constituents,  it  is  apt 
to  disagree  with  all  but  the  strongest  sto- 
machs. Cocoa  is  sometimes  recommended 
as  an  occasional  drink,  and  wlien  made  from 
the  nibs,  may  prove  beneficial.  I ersons 
affected  with  indigestion,  and  those  with 
weak  stomachs,  are  frequently  troubled  with 
heartburn,  and  other  uneasy  sedations, 
every  time  they  take  much  warm  fluid;  in 
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weak  tea  on  rising  in  the  mornmg,  aud  onl> 
a small  cup  of  tea  with  breakfast,  m order 
to  avoid  mixing  much  liquid  with  solid  food— 
a combination  that  rarely  agrees  we  1 with 
the  enfeebled  or  delicate  stomach,  flie  solid 
food  for  breakfast  should  be  easy  of  d'gestion 
and  nutritious  ; and  sufficient  to  afford  the 
centle  stimulation  which  the  system  rc- 
Quires.  Females,  children,  and  persons 
leading  a sedentary  life,  should  coniine 
themselves  to  a sufficient  quantity  of  good 
bread  and  butter ; to  which  an  egg,  or  a small 

rasher  of  mild  bacon,  may  be  advantageously 


Tea  urn. 

Lemon  cakes. 

Potted 

salmon  Butter  in  ice. 

decorated. 

Ham 

in 

jelly. 

Partridges 

perigord. 

Basket  of 
bon-bons. 
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char. 

Preserved 

ginger. 

Ginger 

cream. 

Preserved 
pine, 
melon,  or 
cucumber. 

Strawberry 

jelly. 

, Pastry, 
sandwiches 
with 

marmalade, 
jams,  &c. 

Meringles. 
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Tartlets. 


Preserved 
oranges,  or 
West  Indian 
fruits 


PerfumetJ 

biscuit. 


added.  Persons  engaged  in  active  occupa- 
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tiou8,  mar  venture  somewhat  turther,  and 
:uld  a little  ham  or  coldjneat  AMien  an 


Almond, 
butter, 
or  piece  of 
honeycomb. 


Basket 

with 

confectionery. 


Preserved . 
greengaget  * 
Coffee, 
cream. 


undue  time  will  elapse  before  the  lunchwn 
or  dinner,  and  particularly  during  the  colder 
season  of  the  year,  the  broiled  leg  of  a fowl, 
a^uuderdone  mutton  chop,  ora  little  tender 
nimp-stcak.  will  be  found  by  the  ^persons 
kist  referred  to,  very  acceptable. 


But  ex- 


Potted 
pigeons. 
Tongue 
in  jelly. 


Butter  in 
ice. 


PottcH 
lobsto 
turke; 
in  jell;  I 


Orange-flower  cakes. 
Coffee  urn. 


Cream  and  sugar,  in  silver  or  cut  gla.  ■ 
jugs  and  dishes  arc  presented  in  prop  ' 
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places.  Game  and  lobster  salads  may  make 
l>art  of  the  dishes,  and  venison  is  an  appro- 
priate luxury,  Ice-pails  may,  in  hot  wea- 
ther, be  placed  on  the  table.  Plovers’  eggs, 
hot,  in  a napkin,  or  cold,  laid  in  moss,  are 
tasty.  At  such  entertainments,  the  lighter 
dessert  wines  are  used,  and  also  liqueurs. 
Toast,  rolls,  muffins,  eggs,  may  find  a place 
on  the  side  table.  Fruit  may  form  a part 
of  the  repast,  according  to  the  season. 

Breakfasts  are  supplied  by  pastrycooks  at 
so  much  per  head,  according  to  the  style  in 
which  they  are  to  be  served  ; the  charge 
usually  ranging  from  4s.  to  lOs.  Under  such 
arrangement  the  contractor  provides  every 
article  that  is  to  be  used,  as  well  as  what  is  to 
be  consumed.  Attendants  are  also  sent,  who 
prepare  the  table,  wait  on  the  guests,  and 
ultimately  clear  the  things  away.  Break- 
fasts thus  supplied  are  the  most  satisfactory. 
The  repast  is  better  “got  up”  than  it  gene- 
rally is,  when  private  resources  are  only 
available.  The  person  who  gives  the  break- 
fast is  spared  all  trouble  and  anxiety,  the 
guests  are  mucli  better  pleased,  and  the  ex- 
pense is  very  little  more  than  the  home- 
prepared  festival. 

BREAKFAST  ROLLS. — To  two  pounds 
of  flour  put  a teaspoonful  of  salt,  a quarter 
of  a pint  of  fresh  yeast,  and  as  much  water 
as  will,  make  a batter.  Stir  this  well  till  it 
is  smooth,  and  let  it  stand  covered  before 
the  fire  to  rise  for  two  hours.  Add  as  much 
more  flour  to  it,  which  you  should  have 
rubbed  down  with  tlie  butter  you  mean  to  put 
to  the  rolls.  Work  the  dough  very  smooth, 
divide  it,  and  mould  it  into  rolls  ; bake  them 
in  tins. 

BREAM. —Called  by  naturalists  Cyprinus 
Jirama,  is  a deep  but  narrow  or  thin  iish,  and 
is  of  two  kinds,  the  silver  bream  and  the 
golden  or  carp  bream,  of  which  the  latter  is 
the  more  prized  for  culinary  purposes,  and 
also  grows  to  a larger  size,  sometimes  attain- 
ing the  weight  of  seven  or  eight  pounds  ; it  is 


a broad,  hog- backed  fish,  with  a forked  tail,  a 
small  dorsal  tin,  which  is  compensated  for 
by  the  largeness  of  the  anal  one,  and  by  the 
>nore  than  usual  size  of  the  forked  flu  be- 
tween the  dorsal  and  the  tail.  It  has  a small 
hea<l  and  mouth,  and  a prominent  eye ; the 
haunU  of  the  bream  are  ponds  and  deep 
sluggish  parts  of  rivers,  with  marly  or  clayey 
bottoms,  e.xcept  in  March  aixl  April,  and 
again  in  .June,  just  after  spawning;  when 
they  arc  found  in  the  gentle  streams,  with  a 
sandy  or  gravelly  bottom.  Itreani  spawn 
about  the  end  of  May,  at  which  time  they 


leave  their  usual  haunts  in  the  deepest  parts 
of  a river  or  pond,  and  seek  those  spots 
which  are  fullest  of  weeds,  on  which  they 
deposit  their  spawn.  Old  Izaak  Walton, 
tells  us  that  the  male  fish  is  provided  with 
two  milts,  and  the  female  with  two  large 
hags  of  spawn.  The  rivers  of  this  country 
most  prolific  in  bream,  are  the  Ouse,  in 
Bedfordshire  and  Huntingdonshire,  the 
Oundle,  in  the  latter  county,  the  Cam,  in 
Cambridgeshire,  the  Yare,  in  Norfolk,  and 
the  Wey,  in  Surrey ; whilst  in  some  parts 
of  the  Lea  and  the  Thames,  very  fine  spe- 
cimens of  this  fish  will  be  found. 

The  best  time  lor  fishing  for  bream,  is  in 
the  months  of  July  and  August;  although, 
if  the  weather  continue  warm  and  genial, 
good  sport  may  be  obtained  in  September, 
and  even  in  October.  The  rod  should  be  light 
and  pliable,  about  12  feet  In  length  ; the  butt 
and  next  joint  made  of  cane,  bamboo,  or 
deal;  the  third  joint  of  lance  wood  or 
hickory ; and  the  top  joint  of  lance  wood, 
green  heart,  or  spliced  cane.  The  reel  may 
be  either  of  brass  or  wood ; the  running  line 
should  be  fine,  and  either  plaited  or  twisted. 
The  former  is  more  suitable,  if  to  be  used 
with  a brass  reel,  and  the  latter  for  the 
wooden  one ; the  bottom  line  or  tackle  should 
be  of  fine  round  gut,  from  3 to  6 feet  long ; 
the  hook,  number  6 or  7 ; and  the  float,  a 
turkey  or  swan  quill,  or  cork,  according  to 
the  stream  in  which  it  is  intended  to  be 
used.  As  bream  are  fond  of  resorting  to  the 
deepest  parts  of  ponds,  or  to  the  deepest 
holes  in  rivers,  where  the  water  is  some- 
times 20  or  30  feet  deep,  a sliding  float  should 
be  added  to  the  stock  of  knick-knacks  which 
go  to  make  up  the  full  complement  of  any 
angler’s  stores ; thei'useof  this  float  is,  that  it 
a fixed  float  were  used,  and  if  it  were  fixed  at 
the  proper  depth,  the  line  wouldbe  too  longfor 
casting  in,  and  the  fish  when  hooked  could 
not  be  brought  to  the  surface  for  net- 
ting or  lauding,  in  consequence  of  the  float 
not  being  able  to  pass  through  the  rings  of 
the  rod ; the  line,  say  20  or  30  feet  below  the 
float,  would  be  unmanageable  by  a 12-foot 
rod.  even  if  the  angler  were  on  a high  bank ; 
the  sliding  ^at  should  be  made  of  cork,  with 
rings  just  large  enough  for  the  running  line  to 
pass  freely  through,  ii.xed  at  the  top  as  well  as 
to  the  bottom,  and  in  a direct  line  with  each 
other,  to  keep  the  float  stationary  at  the 
proper  depth,  or  rather  to  make  the  float 
keep  the  bait  in  its  proper  position ; the  line 
must  be  stopped  I'rom  passing  through  the 
rings  of  the  float  by  taking  a loop  therein, 
through  which  may  be  placed  a piece  of 
string  or  line  large  enough  to  do  this,  but 
»:nall  enough  readily  to  pass  through  the 
rings  of  the  rod ; when  in  the  water,  the 
buoyancy  of  tlie  float  will  keep  it  on 
the  surface,  and  the  line  will  pass  through 
the  rings  until  checked  by  the  piece  ot 
inserted  string  or  line.  Of  course  the 
position  of  this  must  be  changed  accord- 
ing to  the  depth  of  the  water  to  be  fished  in. 
The  leger  line  is  also  used  for  bream  fishing. 
The  best  bails  for  bream  are  lob,  dew,  red,  and 
marsh  worms,  gentles,  wasp  grubs,  and 
paste,  but  tliey  may  be  taken  with  wheut- 
plth,  greaves,  grasshoppers  caddis,  aud  sal- 
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mon  roe.  The  ground  bait  lor  bream  should 
be  selected  according  to  the  bait  intended  to 
be  used ; either  worms,  chopped  into  pieces 
about  an  inch  long,  carrion  gentles,  wasp 
grubs,  boiled  barley  or  malt,  either  whole 
or  coarsely  ground,  and  grains ; and  should 
be  cast  into  the  place  intended  to  be  fished 
20  or  24  hours  before  commencing.  'J'he 
bream  is  a very  shy  fish,  and  requires  that 
the  angler  should  practise  great  caution  if  he 
would  succeed  in  taking  him.  Books : Blaine, 
Daniel,  WaUon  {Ephemeras'  Edition)  Bailey's 
Instructor. 

BREA.TIT,  IMPURE.— There  Is  nothing 
moreannoying  to  a person  of  refined  feeiing, 
or  disagreeable  to  all  who  api)roach  him, 
than  to  be  afflicted  with  an  impure  breath ; 
and  ns  the  causes  are  so  limited  from  which 
it  proceeds,  and  the  mode  of  treatment  so 
simple  and  attainable  by  all,  it  becomes 
a great  social  dereliction  in  any  one  so 
afflicted  not  to  immediately  avail  himself  of 
a remedy.  Impure  breath  can  only  proceed 
from  three  causes,  an  unhealthy  state  of 
the  stomach,  unclean  or  decayed  teeth, 
and  salivation.  For  the  latter  condition 
there  is  no  remedy  till  the  course  of  medi- 
cine that  has  produced  it  has  been  with- 
drawn. When  depending  upon  an  impure 
state  of  the  stomach,  the  best  remedy  is 
wormwood  or  camomile  te^  taken  in  cup- 
fuls, three  times  a day,  with  half  a tea- 
spoonful of  carbonate  of  soda  in  each  dose, 
%vith  an  aloetic  or  colocynth  pill,  twice  a 
week.  By  this  means,  persisted  in  for  a 
short  time,  the  worst  case  of  fetid  breath 
may  be  conquered,  when  dependent  on  a 
depraved  state  of  the  digestive  organs.  For 
impure  breath,  the  consequence  of  the  state 
of  the  mouth  and  teeth,  the  only  cure  is 
cleanliness,  and  where  it  is  inconvenient 
or  impossible  to  stop  the  decayed  teeth, 
and  the  patient  is  disinclined  to  have  any 
stumps  or  shells  of  teeth  removed,  the 
mouth  may  always  be  kept  clean  and  per- 
fectly inoffensive  by  the  daily  use  of  the 
tooth-brush  and  the  following  powder. 

Powdered  cuttlefish  . 2 drachms. 

Powdered  myrrh  . . i a drachm. 

Carbonate  of  soda  . . 1 drachm. 

Charcoal  powder  . . 1 ounce. 

This  powder  should  be  used  freely,  and 
allowed  to  remain  some  minutes  in  the 
mouth  and  over  the  teeth  before  being 
washed  away.  , , , 

To  effect  the  same  object,  but  m habitual 
and  long  standing  cases,  the  teeth  niay  be 
cleaned  with  warm  water  in  which  a small 
quantity  of  the  chloride  of  lime  has  been 
dissolved,  in  the  proportion  of  half  a spoon- 
ful to  a pint  of  water.  By  a simple  lul- 
herence  to  one  or  more  of  these  plana  this 
most  unpleasant  annoyance  can  always  be 
mastered,  anti  its  repetition  prevented. 

BREWING. — The  process  of  brewing 
ought  to  form  a part  of  the  domestic  eco- 
nomy of  every  family,  for  similar  reasons 
as  fiiose  that  apply  to  homo  made  bread, 
namely,  that  the  article  thus  produced  may 
be  obtained  much  purer  and  for  a far  less 
cost  than  when  ])urohascd  from  the  brewer 
or  the  publican.  Brewing  is  not  a difllcult 
art,  a great  deal  depends  upon  proper  man- 
ftgciDftnt  und  strict  attention  to  certain  defl- 


nite  rules ; and  whatever  obstacles  may 
present  themselves  at  the  outset  will  soon 
be  overcome  by  practice  and  personal  ex- 
perience. 

The  process  of  brewing  may  be  divided 
into  three  distinct  heads— 1.  The  utensils 
employed.  2.  The  ingredients  used.  3.  The 
various  operations  performed. 

1.  The  Utensils.  The  Copper  is  used  for 
heating  the  water ; sometimes  it  is  fi.xed  for 
the  purpose,  if  the  brewing  be  on  a toler- 
able scale  ; or  in  a portable  one,  if  the 
brewing  be  limited ; in  short,  the  size  of  the 
copper  must  depend  upon  the  extent  of  the 
establishment,  .and  what  is  required;  the 
copper  in  the  engraving  is  a fixed  one 


of  the  smallest  size.  But  it  is  not  aoso-  • 
lutely  necessary  that  a copper  should  !»' 
designed  purposely  for  brewing;  the  ordi- ■ 
nary  washing  copper  with  which  every 
house  is  furnisheu  may  be  employed.  If: 
this  be  the  case  the  size  of  the  copper  will 
determine  the  extent  of  the  brewing.  If ' 
it  be  required  to  brew  two  kinds  of  beer- 
at  the  same  time,  namely,  nine  gallons  of: 
ale,  and  nine  gallons  of  table  beer,  the  capa-  ■ 
city  of  the  copper  should  not  be  less  than 
thirteen  gallons.  If  one  kind  of  beer  be 
only  required,  then,  for  each  nine  gallons 
the  copper  should  contain,  if  the  whole 
quantity  of  grist  be  mashed  only  once, 
tliirteen  gallons;  if  the  mashing  be  per- • 
formed  in  two  separate  operations,  seven 
gallons ; if  in  three  operations,  five  gallons. 
It  is  not  economical  to  exceed  these  capa- 
cities, at  least,  not  to  extend  them  to  fifteen, 
nine,  or  seven  gallons.  To  save  time  and 
labour  it  is  desirable  that  the  copper  be 
placed,  if  it  can  be  conveniently  done,  at; 
such  a height  as  will  allow  the  water  to  run  - 
from  it  into  the  mash  tub,  by  means  of. 
a wooden  spout  or  gutter.  Much  trouble, 
besides  waste,  will  also  be  avoided  if  the- 
coiiper  be  furnished  with  a mctnl  tap  ; Vmt, 
instead  of  having  it  soldered  in,  it  is  better 
when  consisting  simply  of  a pipe  of  sheets 
copper,  coining  out  level  with  the  bottom,: 
and  projecting  beyond  the  brickwork  m 
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which  the  copper  is  fixed.  Into  this  tube 
the  tap  may  be  easily  secured,  as  is  done 
by  flxiujj  it  in  a cask,  and  again  removed 
as  occasion  may  require.  The  tap  should 
be  of  a »i^e  sufficient  to  prevent  its  being 
choked  by  the  hops  in  drawing  off  the 
malt  wort. 

The  Afash  Tub  is  the  vessel  which  is 
to  hold  all  the  ground  malt  or  grist, 


and  water  enough  to  make  the  infusion 
of  sweet  wort  for  ale.  It  is  generally 
made  of  wooden  staves,  fi.xed  by  hoops 
of  iron  or  wood ; two-thirds  of  any  broad 
bottomed  cask  or  barrel  will  do  for  this 
purpose.  All  that  is  essentially  necessary 
is  to  have  tlie  vessel  capacious  enough  to 
hold  the  malt  and  water  to  be  infused,  with 
a contrivance  at  the  bottom  to  let  off  the 
infusion  or  sweet  wort  into  another  vessel. 
For  this  purpose  some  have  a metal  tap 
fixed  near  the  bottom,  but  in  cheaper  ap- 


paratus a spigot  and  faucet  is  found  suffi- 
cient for  those  who  cannot  afford  the  other. 
'Iliis  is  merely  driven  tight  into  the  hole  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  tub,  and  the  peg  takes 
out.  The  objection  to  this  contrivance, 
however,  is  that  it  is  apt  to  swell  by  the  hot 
liquid,  and  in  attempting  to  draw  oil’  the 
wort,  the  apparatus  may  be  forcibly  pulled 
out  altogether.  The  size  of  the  mash  tub 
must  be  adapted  to  the  mode  of  brewing  to 
be  pursued.  A smaller  or  larger  mash  tub 
will  be  required  for  the  same  quantity  of 
liquor,  according  to  the  number  of  mashes 
>t  is  to  undergo.  But  in  any  case  it  should 
be  large  enough  to  hold  the  wliole  of  the 
wort  of  whicli  the  ale  is  made,  and  all  the 
ma.t,  and  there  should  be  likewise  room 
®pough  left  to  mash  in ; for  this  purpose 
tile  liquor  should  not  reach  above  five  to  six 
inrtes  from  the  edge  of  the  mash  tub. 

Tlie  Viiiler-brtrk  is  a shallow  tub  placed 
below  the  masliing  tun,  lor  the  wort  to  run 
off  into  wluMi  drawn  from  the  grains.  Its 
•■'■z'  iJ  proportioned  to  tlittt  of  tlie  masliing 
nr> 


tun.  It  is  best  to  be  large  enough  to  hold 
all  the  wort  of  one  mashing,  that  the  wort 
may  not  be  cooled  by  being  transferred  into 
other  vessels  previous  to  boiling.  This  tub 
should  have  its  capacity  divided  into  gallons, 
that  the  quantity  of  wort  from  each  mash 
contained  in  it  may  .at  once  be  known  by 
mere  inspection. 

The  Cooler  is  a flat  tub  used  for  the  purpose 
of  cooling  the  wort  before  it  is  fermented ; 
common  washing  tubs  will  answer  this  pur- 
pose tolerably  well.  For  each  nine  gallons 
of  liquor  to  be  brewed  let  these  tubs  contain 
in  the  whole  fourteen  gallons,  which  may 
be  divided  in  the  following  manner,  and 
from  these  sizes  a calculation  for  any  greater 
scale  may  be  readily  made ; the  larger  tub, 
in  each  case,  being  intended  to  serve  in  the 
three-fold  capacity  of  receiver,  cooler,  and 
gyle-tun.  For  a brewing  of  eighteen  gallons, 
one  sixteen  gallon  and  one  twelve  gallon 
tub  are  required.  For  twenty-seven  gallons 
one  tub  of  eighteen  gallons,  and  two  tubs 
of  twelve  gallons,  are  necessary.  To  brew 
a barrel,  the  larger  tub  should  have  a capa- 
city equal  to  thirty  gallons,  while  each  of 
the  other  two  should  be  able  to  hold  thirteen 
gallons. 

The  Thermometer  is  found  of  great  service 
to  the  brewer,  and  should  always  be  em- 
ployed where  accuracy  is  required.  By  it 
the  proper  heat  of  the  mash  is  regulated, 
and  of  the  worts  when  drawn  I'rom  the 
mash  tun.  It  indicates  when  the  worts 
in  the  coolers  are  of  the  proper  temperature 
to  begin  the  fermentation,  and  it  marks  the 
progress  of  this  process  by  the  increase  or 
diminution  of  heat.  For  this  purpose  a 
common  thermometer  with  a metal  scale, 
enclosed  in  a tin  case,  will  do. 

2.  The  Ingredients  used.— These  con- 
sist of  malt,  hops,  water,  and  yeast.  The 
Mall  is  chosen  according  to  the  intended 
character  of  the  breiviug ; pale,  amber,  high- 
dried,  or  any  mixture  of  them,  as  the  occa- 
sion may  require.  The  amber-coloured  is 
best  adapted  for  general  brewing,  but  pale 
malt  is  preferable  for  brewing  m a small 
way ; eitlier  may  be  procured  of  any  re- 
spectable maltster.  Malt  varies  much  in 
quality ; when  good  its  grains  are  large,  full 
of  flour  and  plump;  they  break  easily  be- 
tween the  teeth,  and  if  drawn  across  a board 
leave  a chalky  trace.  The  shell  or  husk  also 
should  be  tliin  and  brittle.  'When  the  malt 
is  purchased,  inquiry  should  be  made,  whe- 
ther it  is  old  or  new.  If  the  malt  be  new,  it 
should  be  left  exposed  to  the  open  air  one 
or  two  days  after  grinding,  before  it  is  used. 
If  it  be  old,  it  will  be  better  to  have  it  ground 
on  one  day  and  brewed  the  next  without 
allowing  it  to  stand  after  it  is  broken.  It 
should  be  bruised  moderately  small,  so  that 
every  grain  be  crushed : but  il  ground  very 
line,  it  will  clog  tlie  ma.sli  and  impede  the 
draining  of  tlie  wort.  'Tlie  quantity 
used  in  domestic  brewing  may  be  regiilatca 
as  follows  : — If  the  beer  be  not  inteiuled  lor 
keeping,  one  biisliel  of  malt  will  make 
gallons  of  common  or  table  ale.  Or  ir 
one  bushel  of  malt  may  be  brewed  tiyenij- 
fonr  gallons  of  lable  hoer.  wilbon  . any  ao  o 
ale  or  nine  gallons  of  ale,  and  six  of  table 
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l)6er,  or  six  of  8.l6o.nd  twelve  of  table  beer,  or 
any  other  proportions,  bearing  in  mind  that 
the  common  ale  and  table  beer  are  here  con- 
sidered as  two  of  table  beer,  being  equal  to 
one  of  ale.  This  is  the  smallest  quantity  of 
malt  that  should  be  employed  for  brewing 
twelve  gallons  of  good  table  or  common  ale. 
It  must  be  understood,  that  the  malt  be 
me^ured  before  it  is  ground,  because  a 
bushei  of  malt  by  measure  produces,  when 
coarsely  wound,  one  bushel  and  a quarter  of 
grist,  and  when  finely  ground,  the  increase 
of  bulk  is  still  more  considerable  ; hence,  if 
the  malt  be  purchased  in  a ground  state, 
this  allowance  must  be  made  accordingly.’ 
//op«,  like  malt,  vary  much  in  quality;  the 
best  are  of  a bright  colour  between  yellow 
and  green,  of  a pungent  fragrant  smell,  and 
when  rubbed  between  the  hands,  of  a gluti- 
nous character ; if  any  brownness  of  colour 
appears  on  them,  it  is  a sign  that  their 
qualities  have  partially  perished.  They 
should  be  chosen  free  from  leaves,  stems, 
&c.,  and  be  kept  in  a dry  place  closely  packed’ 
OT  they  will  become  damp  and  mildewed 
Hops  do  not  keep  perfectly  good  for  more 
than  a year,  and  therefore  it  is  best  to  pro- 
cure them  of  the  present  year’g  growth. 
The  quantity  of  hops  used  may  be  regulated 
according  to  the  palate.  One  pound  of 
hops  to  a bushel  of  malt  produces  a pleasant 
bitter,  and  is  considered  a good  proportion, 
but  less  may  be  used  if  the  draught  is  quick.’ 
The  water  best  adapted  for  brewing  is  va- 
riously estimated,  some  giving  the  prefer- 
ence to  soft  water,  and  others  to  hard.  Hut 
it  may  be  considered  that  any  kind  of  good 
drinkable  fresh  water  will  do  for  brewing, 
provided  it  be  free  from  impregnations  de- 
rived from  stagnant  pools  or  ponds  contain- 
ing decayed  animal  and  vegetable  substances. 
In  all  cases  it  is  advisable  that  the  water 
should  lie  allowed  a sufficient  time  to  settle 
before  it  is  used.  The  yeast  must  be  sweet 
and  good,  for  upon  that  circumstance  proper 
fermentation  mainly  depends.  The  best 
yeast  is  that  which  is  collected  at  the  top 
and  which  has  become  a dense  toiigli  froth’ 
formed  when  the  fbrmentation  has  been  a 
good  deal  advanced.  AVhat  has  iallen  to 
the  bottom,  or  the  ground  yeast,  is  not  so 
powerful.  Though  yeast  can  be  kept  yet 
new  yeast  is  more  active  than  old.  Yeast 
is  also  liable  to  become  putrid  by  keeping 
and  the  smallest  quantity  of  this,  or  tlie 
least  tendency  to  it,  will  inoculate  a whole 
tun.  The  quantity  of  yeast  that  should  be 
used  cannot  be  the  same  exactly  for  all 
cases,  for  it  must  depend  partly  , on  the 
quality  of  the  beer,  and  upon  the  season: 

In  most  cases  a larger  quantity  of  yeast  will 
have  the  same  effect  ns  a higher  degree  of 
heat  in  exciting  the  fermentation,  and  a 
smaller  quantity  will  be  equivalent  to  a 
lower  temperature  ; but,  in  general,  a gallon 
for  four  barrels  may  be  stated  as  the  usual 
proportion  when  tlie  wort  is  from  60  to  70 
ilegrecs ; if  the  heat  be  greater  a smaller 
quantity  will  be  sufficient. 

3.  The  operations  in  the  process  of  brewing 
fire,  mashing,  boiling,  cooling,  fermental ion, 
and  cleansing.  Mashing  is  e.xiracting  froni 


the  ground  malt,  hy  the  addition  of  hot 


water,  the  infusion  or  wort.  During  th 
process  of  mashing,  a peculiar  principl 
contained  in  the  malt,  called  by  chemist 
diastase,  reacts  upon  the  starch  with  which  i 
IS  associated,  and  converts  it  first  into 
kind  of  gum,  and  ultimately  into  a species  o 
grape  sugar.  The  more  perfectly  this  i 
effected,  the  richer  will  be  the  resulting  wor 
m sugar  or  “saccharine,”  and  the  strong®;- 
and  more  alcoholic  the  beer  produced  by  itr 
termentation.  Mashing  is  effected  by  tlirei- 
distinct  processes.  The  action  of  the  firs' 
niash  is  merely  to  extract  the  sugar  con* 
tamed  ready  lormed  in  the  malt ; that  of  tin 
second  to  convert  the  starch  into  sugar  b\ 
the  action  of  the  diastase;  and  that  of  thi 
third  to  fully  complete  the  last-named  object 
as  well  as  to  carry  away  the  remaining  por--- 
tion  of  extract  left  from  the  second  mash. 

Quantity  of  water  to  be  employed  for 
obtaining  the  different  mashes  must  be  de- 
termined by  the  relative  capacities  of  the* 
mash  tub  and  the  copper;  care  should 
be  always  taken  to  employ  so  much  for  the- 
first  mash  as  will  keep  a sufficient  quantilv 
in  the  copper  to  prevent  its  being  injured  by 
the  fire.  AVhen  you  commence  the  process  ■ 
of  ma.shing,  li.x  the  mash  tub  in  a convenient: 
situation,  and  in  a slightly  slanting  position,: 
so  that  it  may  readily  receive  the  water  fromu 
the  copper,  and  also  allow  sufficient  roomi. 
tor  the  person  who  is  to  stir  the  mash.  Then: 
having  adapted  to  the  orifice  of  the  spigot  or  ■ 
tap  that  projects  within  the  tub,  a wicker- 
strainer  covered  with  a case  of  close  canvas, 
to  prevent  the  grains  and  fine  flour  froni 
pa.ssing  through,  pour  in  the  mash  tub  ten 
gallons  of  boiling  water,  for  every  five  pecks- 
of  malt  to  be  employed.  AVhen  the  water: 
has  cooled  down  to  160  degrees  in  summer, 
or  170  in  winter,  let  one  person  graduallv 
pour  the  malt  into  the  tub,  while  another - 
stirs  and  mixes  it  with  the  water.  Then 
thoroughly  agitate  the  whole  mi.xture,  and 
keep  stirring  for  twenty  or  thirty  minutes, 
in  order  that  every  particle  of  malt  niav 
become  completely  saturated.  After  whicii 
cover  the  mash  tub  closely  with  malt  sacks 
cloths,  or  whatever  else  is  handy,  to  keep  iii 
the  steam. 

Vriien  the  mash  has  stood  for  at  least  one 
hour  and  a half  in  winter,  and  one  hour  in 
summer,  draw  otf  a few  quarts  of  wort  into 
the  under-back,  and  return  it  into  the  mash  . 
tub,  that  it  may  run  off  clear;  when  it  runs 
dear,  draw  olF  the  wliole  as  Quickly  as  pos- 
Bible.  During  the  time  the  first  mash  is 
standing  on  the  malt,  refill  your  copper  with 
water,  and  bring  it  to  the  heat  of  190  degrees 
for  the  second  mash;  and  when  the  first 
mash  has  run  off,  lade  as  iniicli  water  on  the 
malt  ns  will  make  it  of  the  same  consistence 
as  the  first  mash.  If  the  brewing  be  intended 
only  for  nine  gallons  of  beer  per  bushel  of 
innlt,  five  and  a half  gallons  of  water  is  the 
jiroportion  required  for  the  second  mash. 
IvCt  the  water  be  poured  on  the  malt  by  one 
person,  while  another  jilies  the  “oar”  ior  at 
least  half  an  hour.  If  itbe  intended  to  la-ew 
only  one  kind  of  liquor,  the  second  worl  may 
run  into  the  same  ri'ceiver  containing  tlio 
first  wort.  The  second  mash  must  stand  for 
an  hour  and  11  half,  and  then  bo  drawn  off  as 
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quickly  as  possible.  The  third  mash  should 
be  made  by  adding  the  remaining  portion  of 
the  water  lieated  to  200  degrees,  this  should 
be  well  stirred  and  stand  for  an  hour. 
Although  three  separate  operations  of  mash- 
ing are"  here  stated,  if  time  or  convenience 
does  not  admit  of  this  proceeding,  the  grist 
may  be  mashed  in  two  operations  only,  with 
the  whole  allowance  of  water  to  be  employed ; 
in  that  case  a quantity  of  water  will  be  seen 
lying  on  the  top  of  the  malt,  the  mash  being 
too  thin,  and  a portion  of  the  extractive 
matter  remains  in  the  grain  which  is  mashed 
out  by  the  second  mash.  But  it  is  always 
preferable  to  make  three  mashes.  When 
you  have  mashed  a third  time  you  m^  pro- 
ceed with  the  process  of  boiling.  Empty 
your  copper  of  water,  and,  if  it  will  hold  the 
whole  of  the  wort,  fill  it  with  the  first  and 
second  worts  together  with  the  hops,  and 
likewise  your  third  wort,  as  soon  as  it  has 
run  off ; if  the  copper  be  not  large  enough  to 
boil  at  once,  mix  your  worts  together,  and 
boil  them  twice ; taking  care  to  add  the 
hops  of  the  first  boiling  to  the  second.  Boil 
the  mixture  till  the  liquor  breaks,  or  becomes 
clouded  with  large  fieecy  fiakes.  This  will 
take  place  probably  w’hen  the  wort  has  been 
boiled  about  one  hour.  The  breaking  or 
curdling  is  best  observed  by  taking  a basin- 
ful • of  the  wort  out  of  the  copper  and  suf- 
fering it  to  cool,  when  the  flakes  will  be  seen 
distinctly  in  the  wort.  Whilst  the  boiling 
is  going  on,  arrange  the  tubs  for  the  cooling 
process,  by  raising  them  from  the  floor  on 
to  a support,  to  allow  a free  circulation  of 
air  beneath  them;  then  place  a hair  sieve 
over  it,  supported  by  a frame  of  four  pieces 
of  wood  joined  ladder-wise,  and  resting  on 
the  edge  of  the  tub,  strain  the  boiled  liquor 
through  the  sieve.  Put  the  hops  back  into 
the  copper,  and  boil  them  again  with  the 
second  and  third  wort.  Cooling  is  the  ne.xt 
process,  the  object  of  which  is  to  reduce  the 
temperature  of  the  liquor  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, in  order  to  avoid  acidity  or  “ souring.” 
AVhen  tlie  boiling  is  finished,  the  mash  tub 
must  be  cleared  of  the  grains,  and  after 
rinsing  it  with  water,  fill  it  with  the  boiled 
wort,  anil  put  it  in  a place  where  it  is  not 
exposed  to  a current  of  cold  air,  to  serve  as  a 
gyle  tun  for  the  wort.  When  the  contents 
of  the  several  tubs  have  so  far  cooled,  that 
the  average  temperature  oi'  the  different 
quantities  united  will  be  from  62  to  66  de- 
grees, the  process  of then  takes 
place : pour  the  whole  into  the  gyle  tun,  add 
the  yeast,  and,  having  covered  up  the  vessel, 
let  It  stand  in  a moderately  warm  place 
ITie  method  of  mixing  yeast  with  the  wort 
is  as  follows  ; take  one  pound  of  good  yeast, 
and  about  two  quarts  of  wort,  stir  them 
well  together,  and  place  them  near  the  fire 
for  a few  minutes  till  the  mixture  begins  to 
fermeni  ; then  pour  the  whole  into  the  gyle 
tun,  and  agitate  the  contents  briskly  with 
the  oar;  then  cover  up  the  vessel.  After 
fermenting  twenty-four  hours,  take  a hand- 
ful of  flour,  and  the  same  quantity  of  salt, 
place  them  before  the  fire  to  get  warm,  and 
sprinkle  them  over  the  contents  of  the  gyle 
tun;  then  give  the  whole  a good  stirring.  Jf 
the  fermentation  proceed  too  rapidly,  and 


there  appear  danger  of  the  whole  contents  of 
the  vessel  overflowing,  the  yeast  may  be  beat 
down  with  a stick,  and  the  tub  uncovered : 
a door  or  window  may  also  be  opened  in  the 
place  where  the  tub  stands  to  admit  a cool 
draught  of  air,  for  retarding  the  fermenting 
process.  If  the  fermentation  is  languid 
and  feeble,  one  or  two  large  stone  bottles, 
filled  with  hot  water,  closely  corked,  may  be 
let  down  into  the  tub,  to  increase  slightly 
the  temperature  of  the  liquor.  Tlie  com- 
mencement of  the  fermentation  is  indicated 
by  a line  of  small  bubbles  forming  round  the 
sides  of  the  vessel,  and  in  a short  time  ex- 
tending over  the  whole  surface.  A crusty 
head  soon  forms,  and  then  a thick  rocky  one, 
followed  by  a light  frothy  head.  At  leugtli 
the  head  assumes  a yeasty  appearance,  the 
colour  becomes  yellowish-brown,  and  a 
vinous  odour  is  developed.  As  soon  as  this 
last  head  begins  to  fall,  the  liquor  should  be 
skimmed  continually  every  two  or  three 
hours  until  no  more  yeast  is  formed.  It  may 
be  regarded  as  a rule  that  the  lower  the 
temperature  is,  and  the  slower,  more  regular, 
and  less  interrupted  the  process  of  fermenta- 
tion, the  better  wll  be  the  quality  of  the 
brewing,  and  the  less  liable  to  be  changed 
by  age.  Cleansing  consists  in  running  the 
beer  from  the  gyle  tun  into  casks  or  othei' 
vessels,  set  sloping,  so  that  the  yeast,  as  it 
forms,  may  work  off  the  one  side  of  the  top, 
and  fall  into  a vessel  placed  below  to  receive 
it.  The  process  of  cleansing  is  generally  com- 
menced as  soon  as  the  saccharine  in  the 
fermenting  wort  falls  to  about  ten  pounds 
per  barrel,  a degree  of  attenuation  which  it 
usually  reaches  in  about  forty-eight  hours. 
When  barreling  the  beer,  draw  off  the  fer- 
mented liquor  from  the  thick  sediment  m the 
fermenting  vessel  into  clean  casks,  pre- 
viously rinsed  with  boiling  water ; and  when 
the  casks  have  been  filled,  strike  a few 
strokes  with  a mallet  on  the  hoops,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  air-bubbles  become 
displaced,  the  liquor  subsides  a little  and 
leaves  more  to  be  added.  A slow  fermenta- 
tion will  still  go  on  in  the  beer,  and  an  ad- 
ditional quantity  of  yeast  become  disengaged, 
and  overflow  the  barrels,  which  should  be 
placed  with  the  bung-holes  inclined  a little 
on  one  side.  The  same  liquor  which  over- 
flows from  the  cask— being  saved  by  menus 
of  vessels  placed  underneath — rnay  be  used 
for  filling  up  the  barrels.  In  four  or  live' 
days  the  Deer  will  have  purged  itself  froni 
the  yeast  -,  let  it  stand  a few  days  more  till 
tlie  vinous  fermentation  is  completed,  which 
is  easily  perceived  by  the  yeast  at  the  bung- 
hole  turning  brown  and  becoming  full  o^ 
iioles,  the  casks  may  then  be  bunged  up. 
The  casks  should  be  occasionally  examined, 
especially  in  warm  weather.  If  a hissing 
noise  i.^  audible  at  the  biiiig-liole,  the  spile- 
may  bo  left  in  loosely  till  the  liquor  has 
become  quiet;  but  it  is  better  to  check  the 
fermentation,  which  may  be.  done  by  re- 
peatedly wetting  (he  cask  with  cold 
all  over  with  a mop.  The  beer  being' wcu 
prepared  and  completely  worked  oil,  it  win 
then  be  proper  to  remove  it  to 
where  it  is  to  remain  for  use.  As 
is  placed  in  the  ccllar-whcro  it  should  bo 
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kept  as  far  as  possible  from  a current  of  air — 
the  bung  must  be  drawn,  and  tlie  casks  filled 
up  quite  full  with  fine  beer,  skimming  off 
the  head  from  time  f o time  that  will  arise  in 
consequence  of  its  being  rolled  over.  After 
being  attended  to  in  this  manner  for  two  or 
three  days,  the  casks  should  be  bunged  tight, 
and  a hole  bored  with  a gimlet  near  the 
bung  for  the  vent  peg,  which  should  be  left 
rather  slack  for  a day  or  two.  In  three 
weeks  or  a month  the  beer  will  become  fine, 
and  may  then  be  tapped.  The  following  im- 
I>ortant  items  in  the  process  of  brewing 
cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  upon  : — The 
proper  heats  of  the  water  in  the  different 
mashings ; tlie  length  of  time  the  water 
should  stand  on  tlie  mash ; the  time  that 
ttie  wort  should  actually  boil ; the  necessity 
of  getting  the  wort  cool  as  soon  as  possible ; 
the  proper  heat  for  mi.ving  together  the  wort 
and  the  yeast,  and  the  subsequent  attention 
thereto ; but  above  all  the  constant  care  to 
fill  up  the  barrels  repeatedlj^. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  special  direc- 
tions for  the  process  of  brewing,  the  follow- 
ing hints  and  catitions  will  be  found  worthy  of 
attention.  The  best  time  for  brewing  is  cool 
weather;  March  and  October  being  ex- 
pressly suited  for  brewing  in  a small  way. 
If  for  want  of  room  you  are  obliged  to  brew 
during  warm  weather,  let  the  quantity  be 
not  greater  than  is  requisite  for  immediate 
use ; for  most  liquors,  brewed  during  liot 
weather,  seldom  keep  long.  Cleanliness  can- 
not be  too  particularly  observed,  especially 
in  the  summer  season : every  particle  of 
matter  left  in  the  utensils,  after  being  used, 
creates  a foulness  not  easily  afterwards 

f:ot  rid  of,  and  inevitably  imparts  a bad 
aste  for  a length  of  time  to  subsequent 
brewings.  Some  days  previous  to  the  ope- 
ration of  brewing  being  commenced,  all  the 
casks  and  tubs  should  be  filled  with  water,  to 
render  them  tight.  By  neglecting  this  pre- 
caution, many  disagreeable  consequences 
may  follow  by  unexpected  leakage,  particu- 
larly if  the  utensils  are  not  well-seasoned 
vessels  that  areconstantly  kept  in  use.  Im- 
mediately after  the  brewing  utensils  are 
made  use  of,  they  should  be  carefully  and 
thoroughly  washed  out,  and  rinsed  with  cold 
water,  and  this  operation  must  be  renewed 
from  time  to  time,  if  they  are  not  soon  again 
to  be  made  use  of.  During  the  summer 
months  a few  lumps  of  unslackcd  lime  should 
occasionally  be  thrown  into  each,  and,  with 
such  lime  liquor,  the  vessels  should  be  well 
scoured.  The  copper  likewise  requires  at- 
tention; it  should  never  be  used  without 
being  scoured,  and  in  doing  this  the  bottom, 
and  all  round  the  tap,  should  be  specially 
examined,  to  see  that  no  coat  of  verdigris 
adheres.  Preparations  should  bo  made  for 
browing  on  the  day  before  the  actual  pro- 
cess commences ; the  materials  should  be 
laid  ready  at  hand,  the  utensils  arranged  in 
proper  order,  the  copper  lllled,  and  the  coals 
provided  for  the  lire.  I’lirchase  malt  in  or 
oeforo  the  month  of  May,  to  avoid  the  sum- 
mer-made malts.  Malt  is  also  cheaper  at 
tliat  period  than  at  any  other,  rurchase 
hops  in  October  or  November;  if  in  a good 
ripening  season,  and  they  are  in  fine  condi- 


tion, lay  in  your  stock.  Seasons  differ 
greatly.  Easterly  winds  are  bad  for  brew- 
ing, and  worts  exposed  to  them  rarely  escape 
injury.  The  sweet  wort  particularly  will 
often  contract  an  acidity  not  to  be  eradi- 
cated; therefore  always  shut  out  easterly 
winds,  whenever  it  is  possible.  The  mash- 
tub,  underback,  &c.,  ought  to  be  painted 
when  new  and  dry ; first,  by  priming,  which 
should  be  followed  by  three  coats  of  paint, 
each  successive  coat  increasing  in  substance; 
thus  forming  an  unyielding  mass.  Wood 
so  guarded  will  never  shrink.  Avoid  all 
drugs  of  every  kind;  the  true  flavour  of 
beer  is  derived  from  malt  and  hops  alone ; 
and  the  introduction  of  other  ingredients, 
independently  of  the  injury  they  occasion, 
is  utterly  useless  and  opposed  to  common 
sense.  Books  : — Accum's  Art  of  Brewing; 
Every  Man  his  own  Brewer;  Levesques  Art  of 
Brewing  ; Black's  Practical  Treatise  ; Roberts’ 
Domestic  Brewer.  See  Axe,  Beer,  Bot- 
tling, Clarification,  Fining,  Back- 
ing, &c. 


BBICK  AND  CONCRETE  WAT.T,  -. 
This  method  of  construction  is  often  adopted 
to  economize  bricks,  and  is  as  follows  The 
sides  are  carried  up 
brick  on  bed,  and,  to 
produce  thethickness 
intended,  the  space 
between  is  filled  up 
with  rough  gravel, 
stone  chips,  broken 
brickbats,  or  any  dry- 
hard  material.  As 
the  building  pro- 
ceeds, thin  hot  lime 
grouting  is  poured 
into  the  heart  of  the 
wali  till  all  the  spaces 
between  the  packing 
are  completely  filled ; 
this  adheres  to  the 
side  brickwork  and 
cements  it  together 
in  one  solid  mass. 
MTiere  walls  are  put 
up  to  suit  temporary 
purposes,  this  plan 
^should  not  be  adop- 
ted, as  it  is  almost 
— =±impoasible  to  sepa- 
rate the  bricks  from  each  other  after  the 
concrete  has  become  fully  set.  By  this  plan 
it  will  readily  be  seen  that  a great  saving  of 
bricks  is  eflected;  for  examiile,  a 14-inch 
wall,  built  solid,  requires  3G20  bricks  per  rod, 
whereas  by  this  plan  1210  bricks  are  sullicient, 
being  the  number  required  to  build  two 
4-iuch  walls  only.  If  to  this  is  added  the 
expense  of  the  concrete,  the  brick  and  con- 
crete wall  will  even  then  be  found  much  the 
cheapest  and  most  durable. 


BRICKS  are  the  materials  most  generally 
employed  for  the  walls  of  iirivate  dwellings 
in  this  country,  and  when  Ihoy  are  well 
made  and  projierly  burnt,  no  substance  is 
superior  in  durability.  But  as  modern  bricks 
are  often  so  carelessly  made  that  they 
crumble  to  pieces  iu  a very  short  lime,  much 
judgment  is  required  In  their  seicctiou 
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and  purchase,  and  the  best  method  is, 
to  visit  several  brickfields  before  deciding. 
Bricks  will  last  for  a long  time  without  re- 
quiring any  attention  beyond  an  occasional 
scraping  of  the  surface  and  the  filling  up 
the  vacancies  left  by  the  wasted  mortar, 
known  as  pointing. 

BEIDE.— See  WEDDirtG  Ceremony. 

BRIDE  CAKE.— Take  four  pounds  of 
flour  well  dried,  four  pounds  of  fresh  butter, 
two  pounds  of  loaf  sugar,  a quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  mace,  and  the  same  of  nutmeg.  To 
every  pound  of  flour  put  eight  eggs  and  four 
pounds  of  currants,  which  have  been  well 
washed  and  picked,  and  dried  before  the  fire 
until  they  have  become  plump.  Blanch  a 
pound  of  sweet  almonds,  and  cut  them 
lengthwise,  very  thin  ; a pound  of  candied 
citron,  the  same  cf  candied  orange,  and  the 
same  of  candied  lemon-peel,  together  with 
half  a pint  of  brandy.  First  w'ork  the 
butter  to  a fine  cream  with  your  hand,  then 
stir  in  the  sugar  for  a quarter  of  an  hour, 
beat  the  whites  of  the  eggs  to  a strong 
froth,  and  mix  them  with  the  sugar  and 
butter ; beat  the  yolks  of  the  eggs  for  half 
an  hour,  and  mi,x  them  well  witli  the  rest ; 
then  by  degrees  put  in  the  flour,  mace,  and 
nutmeg,  and  continue  beating  the  whole 
till  the  oven  is  ready,  put  in  the  brandy, 
currants,  and  almonds  lightly  ; tie  three 
sheets  of  paper  round  the  bottom  of  the 
hoop,  to  secure  the  mixture,  and  rub  it 
well  with  butter,  put  in  the  cake,  and  lay 
the  sweetmeats  in  three  layers,  with  some 
cake  between  each  layer  ; as  soon  as  it  rises 
and  colours,  cover  it  with  paper  before  the 
oven  is  closed  up,  and  bake  it  for  three 
hours.  It  may  be  iced  or  not,  as  desired. 

Flour,  4lbs. ; butter,  4lbs.  ; sugar, 
2lbs. ; mace,  !^oz. ; nutmeg,  Joz.  ; eggs,  32 ; 
currants,  IBlbs.  ; almonds,  lib.  ; candied 
citron,  lib. ; candied  lemon-peel,  lib. ; can- 
died  orange-peel.  lib. ; brandy,  * pint. 

BRIDEGHOOII.— See  Wedding  Cere- 
mony. 

BRIDEGROOMSIIAN.  — See  Wedding 
Ceremony. 

BRIDESMAID. — See  Wedding  Cere- 
mony; 

BUrULB. — ^TTiis  contrivance  for  directing, 
encouraging,  and  restraining  the  horse  when 
mounted,  consists  of  the  bit,  headstall,  and 
reins.  The  management  of  the  latter  forms 
an  important  feature  in  horsemanship,  and 
varies  according  to  the  style  of  riding,  the 


rider,  and  the  propensities  of 
rntow'  holding  the  snafile  reins  sepa- 
PiBses  into  each  hand,  oe- 
nf  third  and  fourth  fingers,  and  out 

t over  tile  forefinger,  where  it  is  hold 
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down  by  the  thumb.  When  afterwards 
further  advanced  the  reins  are  held  in  the 
left  hand — as  at  first  taken  up — the  left  rein 
passing  under  the  little  finger,  and  the  right 
under  the  third  finger,  both  lying  smooth 
through  the  hand,  the  superfluous  rein  hang- 
ing over  the  first 
joint  of  the  fore- 
finger, and  the  thumb 
being  placed  upon 
it.  Eiders  should 
not  throw  their  right 
shoulders  back,  as 
they  are  apt  to  do, 
when  they  first  take 
thereins  in  onehand. 
The  right  arm  should 
hang  by  the  side,  with  the  hand  in  a line  with 
the  thigh,  or,  if  holding  the  whip,  it  may 
be  kept  a little  lower  than  the  left,  in  order 
not  to  obstruct  the  operation  of  the  bridle. 
Generally  speaking,  it  is  better  to  ride  with 
the  snaffle  alone,  and  to  use  the  curb  occa- 
sionally ; in  this  case  the  curb  reins  may 
have  a slide  upon  them,  and  may  hang  on 
the  pommel  of  the  saddle  or  on  the  horse’s 
neck;  when,  however,  the  rider  holds  the 
curb  as  well  as  the  snafile,  having  both  in 
the  left  hand,  while  the  curb  reins  are 
placed  as  above  described,  the  snafile  reins 
are  placed  within  them,  that  is,  the  left 
snaffle  rein  enters  under  the  second,  and 


the  right  under  the  first  finger  and  both 
pass  up  through  the  hand,  and  out  of  it 
over  the  forefinger,  precisely  as  do  the  curb 
reins,  except  that  they  lie  at  first  above, 
then  within,  and  lastly  under  them.  Shift- 
ing the  reins  should  be  done  expertly,  with- 
out stopping  the  horse,  altering  the  pace, 
breaking  the  time,  or  looking  to  the  hands. 
When  the  snaffle  reins  are  held  in  one  hand, 
the  method  of  shifting  from  the  left  hand  is 
as  follows  : — Turn  the  thumbs  towards  each 
other ; carry  the  right 
hand  over  the  left; 
in  place  of  the  little 
finger  of  the  left  hand, 
put  the  forefinger 
of  the  right  hand 
downwards  between 
the  reins  ; lay  the 
reins  smoothly  down 
through  the  right 
hand,  and  place  the 
thumb  upon  the  left 
rein,  between  the  first 
and  second  joint  of 
the  forefinger.  To 
shift  them  again  Into 
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the  left  hand,  it  is  only  necessary  to  carry 
the  left  hand  over 
the  right ; to  put 
the  little  Anger 
of  the  left  hand 
'i'’  downwards,  be- 
tween the  right 
and  left  reins  ; 
to  pass  them 
gently  upwards 
through  the  hand, 
and  to  let  the 
ends  hang  over 
the  foreAnger  as 
at  Arst.  When 
both  curb  and  snaffle  reins  are  held  in  the 
usual  method,  they  should  be  shifted  to  uie 
rio-ht  hand,  in  a similar  manner,  by  turning 
tlfe  thumbs  towards  each  other;  carrying 
the  right  hand  over  the  left ; putting  tlie 
forefinger  of  the  right  hand  into  the  place  ot 
the  little  Anger  of  the  left ; the  second 


over  the  foreAnger,  with  tiie  thumb  upwards, 
as  he  does  the  bridle  liuud.  Adjusting 


Aneer  of  the  right  into  tlie  place  of  the  third 
Auger  of  the  left ; and  the  third  Anger  ot 
the  right  into  the  place  of  the  second  Anger 
of  the  left ; and  laying  the  reins  smoothly 
down  through  the  riglit  hand,  ^yben  the 
reins  are  shilted  again  to  the  left  hand,  the 
Angers  of  the  left  hand  should  be  put  into 


reins  is  shortening  or  lengthening  them, 
wholly  or  partially,  as  occasion  may 
require  To  adjust  the  whole,  take,  the 
superAuous  reins  that  hang  over  the 
foreAno-er  of  the  left  hand,  into  the 
riu^ht,  °so  that  with  that  hand  the  horse 
may  be  supported,  and  every  step  he 
takes,  felt.  Then  open  the  Augers  ot  the 
left  hand,  so  as  to  slip  it  up  aud  doiyn  the 
reins  smoothly  and  freely,  and  thereby  ad- 
just them  at  pleasure.  To  shorten  the  curb 


lUot  LUCUi  ai/  --  , 

rein,  and  lengthen  the  snaffle,  take  into  the 

1 A ^ »»rvivi  rhoT 


'em,  WtfJb  - , .-U  A. 

ri"ht  hand  the  centre  of  the  curb  rein  that 
hangs  over  the  foreAnger.  slip  the  whole  of 
the  reins  too  long,  pass  the  left  hand  down 
them,  and  feel  with  the  Angers  whe^er 
both  the  curb  reius  are  of  equal  length, 
before  grasping  with  the  left  hand,  or  quit- 
tino-  with  the  right.  The  shortening  of  tl^ 
snaffle,  and  lengthening  of  the  curb,  is  similarly 
effected,  by  taking  into  the  right  hand  the 
centre  of  the  snaffle  that  hangs  over  the 
foreAnger,  aud  proceeding  in  the  same  way. 
When  any  single  rein  requires  shortening,  apply 
the  right  hand  to  that  part  which  hangs 
over  the  foreAnger,  and  draw  it  tighter. 
When  the  reins  are  separate,  or  occupy  both 
hands,  and  want  adjusting,  the  hands  must  . 
be  brought  together  to  assist  each  other ; 
remembering  that  the  inner  hand,  or  that ; 
which  supports  the  attitude  the  horse  works  ‘ 
in,  is  not  to  depart  from  its  position,  so  as  ■ 
to  occasion  any  disorder,  but  that  the  outer  • 
hand  is  to  be  brought  to  the  inner,  for  the  ; 
purpose  of  adjusting  them. — See  Bit,  Ouub,  . 
llF.iNS,  Snaffle,  &c. 

BUI  DTK,  FOB  Oxen.  — \Vlien  oxen  are* 
turned  into  pastures,  it  is  generally  necessary . 


the  places  they  were  previously  taken  from, 
the  reins  being  turned  smoothly  upwards 
through  the  hand  and  over  the  foreAnger. 
Separating  the  reins  is  sometimes  necessary. 
Wiien  a horse  refuses  obedience  to  one 
hand,  two  may  be  used.  It  is  seldom,  how- 
ever necessary  to  take  more  than  one  rein 
in  tlie  right  hand,  and  this  the  right  rein  of 
the  snaffle  only,  I'or  this  purpose  the  rider 
turns  the  back  of  his  right  liand  upwards  ; 
puts  the  first  three  Angers  over  the  snaffle 
rein  • receives  it  between  his  little  and  third 
Angers,  and  lets  the  superAuous  end  hang 


to  place  some  gear  on  them  to  prevent  them ' 
from  cropping  the  trees,  and  to  preclude  the ' 


possibility  of  their  tossing  when  viciously  j 
Inclinod.  For  this  purpose,  the  contrivance  • 
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known  as  the  Normandy  breechin,  is  best 
adapted,  its  application  being  shown  in  the 
accompanying  engraving. 

BRILL. — A fish  somewhat  like  the  sole, 
but  broader,  and  intermediate  between  that 
and  the  turbot.  It  is  a fine  fish,  not  greatly 
inferior  to  the  latter,  though  much  cheaper. 

BRILL,  BOILED. — An  hour  before  it  is 
dressed,  soak  it  in  water  with  some  salt  in 
it.  Score  the  skin  across  the  thickest  part 
01  the  back,  to  prevent  it  breaking  on 
the  breast,  which  will  happen  if  this  pre- 
caution be  not  observed,  by.  the  swelling  of 
the  fish.  Put  into  a fish-kettle  of  cold  water 
a large  handful  of  salt,  lay  the  fish  on  a 
drainer  in  it.  When  on  the  point  of  boiling, 
skim  it,  and  afterwards  set  the  kettle  on  the 
side  of  the  fire  to  boil  as  gently  as  possible  for 
from  ten  to  twelve  minutes.  This  allowance 
of  time  is  for  a fish  weighing  from  five  to 
six  pounds.  Have  a fish-napkin  properly 
arranged  on  a fish-drainer,  and  carefully 
dish  the  fish. 

BRILL,  FRIED. — Cut  oif  the  fins  close 
to  the  sides,  scrape  off  the  shme,  and  dry  the 
fish  well ; then  egg  them  over,  dip  them  in 
bread  crumbs,  and  fry  to  a pale  brown  in 
plenty  of  dripping  or  lard.  Garnish  with 
fried  parsley,  serve  up  wdth  melted  butter 
or  soy,  ketchup  or  anchovy  sauce. 

BRILL,  FRIED  IN  BUTTER.— Cut  the 
fish  Irom  off  the  bones,  in  cutlets  of  about 
three  inches  or  more ; remove  the  skin  from 
me  dark  side,  but  let  the  pale  side  remain. 
Dip  each  cutlet  into  butter,  and  I'ry  in  plenty 
of  dripping.  Garnish  with  i'ried  parsley, 
and  serve  up  with  anchovy  and  melted 
butter. 

BRI JISTONE.— See  Sulphur. 

, BRIOCIIIC  CAKES.— Make  a paste  with 
halt  a pound  of  flour  and  a little  hot  water, 
mixed  with  a spoonful  of  yeast;  wrap  up 
this  paste  in  a cloth,  and  put  it  in  a warm 
place  for  twenty  minutes  in  summer,  and 
tor  an  hour  in  winter ; then  put  a pound  of 
nour  on  the  board  ; mix  the  paste  that  you 
have  prepared  with  it,  together  with  three 
Quarters  of  a pound  of  butter,  five  eggs,  a 
little  water,  and  a few  grains  of  salt.  Knead 
altogether  three  times ; then  wrap  it  up 
warmly,  and  let  it  remain  for  nine  or  ten 
paste  into  pieces  of  the  size 
ucsired,  and  mould  them  as  you  please; 

them  oyer  and  bake  them  : — small  one 
tor  tialt  an  hour,  medium  size  for  an  hour, 
and^rge  one  for  an  hour  and  a half. 

flour,  41b.;  hot  water,  suflTi- 
1 ^ tablespoonful.  Add-,  flour, 

im-  ; butter,  Hb.;  eggs,  5 ; water,  sulficicnt ; 
salt,  a lew  grains. 

posi^^L'^ki  alloy  com- 

br-iuu  antimony,  copper,  and 

readil'v  Pohsh,  does  not 

hrifflit^  tarnish  ; and  when  kept  perfectly 
ver^  H y approaches  the  lustre  of  sil- 
be  ® acted  upon  by  acids,  and  may 
takinir  prejiaration  or  the  ]iar- 

titensflfl*^  ^ number  of  domestic 

cost  hoi, . ">etal,  and  their 

within  they  are  brought 

BrTi'  * <?t'>«arlv  all  persons, 

this  nurn\.‘^ ‘ TO  Clea N.-For 
paste  may  be  used,  composed 


as  follows  Sift  rotten-stone  through  a 
muslin  or  hair  sieve  : mix  with  it  as  much 
soft  soap  as  will  bring  it  to  the  stiflhess  of 
putty : to  about  half  a pound  of  this,  add 
t\vo  ounces  of  oil  of  turpentine.  It  may  be 
made  up  into  balls,  or  put  in  gallipots  ; it 
will  soon  become  hard,  and  will  keep  any 
length  of  time.  When  the  metal  is  to  bfr 
cleaned,  rub  it  first  with  a piece  of  flannel 
moistened  with  sweet  oil ; then  apply  a lit- 
tle of  the  paste  with  the  finger,  till  the  polish 
is  produced ; then  wash  the  article  with  soap 
and  hot  water,  and  when  dry,  rub  with  soft 
wash-leather,  and  a little  fine  whiting. 

British  museum. — This  national  col- 
lection is  situated  in  Great  Russell  Street, 
Bloomsbury  Square,  London.  The  public 
are  admitted  free  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays, 
and  Fridays,  between  10  and  4,  from  the 
fth  of  September  to  the  1st  of  January ; be- 
tween 10  and  6,  from  the  7th  of  January  to 
the  1st  of  May ; and  between  10  and  6,  Irom 
the  7th  of  May  to  the  1st  of  September ; and 
daily  during  the  weeks  of  Easter,  Whitsun- 
tide, and  Christmas ; also  on  Saturdays,  in 
the  summer  months,  after  12  o’clock.  It  is 
closed  from  the  1st  to  the  7th  of  January, 
the  1st  to  the  7th  of  May,  and  the  1st  to  the 
7th  of  September,  inclusive,  on  Ash  Wed- 
nesday, Good  Friday,  and  Christmas  Day, 
and  also  on  any  special  fast  or  thanksgiving 
day,  ordered  by  authority. 

The  various  objects  of  interest  collected 
together,  are  classified  somewhat  as  fol- 
lows :— The  Egyptian  Antiquities  are  in  two 
rooms— one  on  tne  ground  floor  called  “ The 
E^ptian  Saloon,”  the  other  upstairs  called 
“ The  Egyptian  Room.  ’ ’ The  Egyptian  Saloon 
consists  of  the  heavier  objects,  such  as  Sar- 
cophagi, Columns,  Statues,  Tablets  of  the 
Dead,  Sepulchral  Urns,  &c.,  and  comprises 
about  6000  objects.  The  Egyptian  Room  con- 
tains 102  ^lass  cases  of  small  statues,  various 
articles  of  ancient  domestic  use,  w'eapons, 
amulets,  &c.  The  Nineveh  Marbles  are  placed 
in  a cellar  under  the  building,  and  I'orm  a 
collection  of  early  and  interesting  specimens, 
brought  from  the  country  whose  name  they 
bear.  The  Etruscan  Room  contains  a collec- 
tion of  vases  discovered  in  Italy.  The  col- 
lection is  arranged  chronologically,  and 
according  to  the  localities  in  wdiich  the 
several  antiquities  were  found.  The  Elgin 
Marbles.,  so  called  from  the  Earl  of  Elgin, 
ivho  brought  them  over  to  England  in  1801. 
They  consist  of  relics  of  Grecian  architec- 
ture, and  are  considered  as  the  most  perfect 
specimens  of  ancient  art.  The  Phigalian 
Marbles,  Egini  Marbles,  Lycian  Marbles,  and- 
Roudron  Marbles,  are  various  collections 
separated  under  their  distinctive  heads,  and 
are  all,  more  or  less,  interesting.  The  Totvn- 
ley  Collection  consists  of  marbles  belonging 
to  all  periods,  except  the  most  ancient. 
The  Bronze  Room  contains  a number  of  cases 
of  specimens  of  Greek  and  Roman  art; 
comiirising  bronze  utensils  and  personal 
ornaments,  metal  mirrors,  lamps,  incense 
vessels,  candJabra,  &c.  The  Modern  Marbles 
chiefly  represent  the  most  celebrated 
lishmen,  from  Shakspeiire  downwards.  The 
Medal  Room  contains  Greek,  Roman,  Saxon, 
and  other  coins,  geographically  and  cltrono- 
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logically  arranged ; those  of  each  country 
being  kept  separate.  The  library  of  printed 
books  consists  of 500,000  volumes,  comprising 
upwards  of  700,000  works,  taking  each  sepa- 
rate pamphlet  as  a separate  work.  Tht 
Mamtscnpts  are  divided  under  several  heads, 
and  the  rarest  of  these,  entitled  select,  can 
only  be  seen  and  examined  in  the  presence 
of  an  attendant.  Print  Room— Drawings,  etc. 
A small,  but  interesting  and  valuable  col- 
lection of  some  of  the  most  celebrated  artists 
of  ancient  and  modern  times.  Mineralogy 
and  Geology  arranged  in  the  north  gallery, 
with  running  titles  supplied  on  the  outside 
of  the  glasses,  and  labels  within  them. 
Zoology,  comprising  an  extensive  and  inter- 
esting collection,  especially  of  birds  of 
almost  every  known  species. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  numerous  and 
varied  points  of  interest  which  the  British 
Museum  presents,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
viev.'  the  whole  collection  at  one  visit ; and 
it  will,  therefore,  be  found  less  fatiguing  and 
more  satisfactory,  for  the  visitor  to  confine 
himself  to  certain  departments  on  his  first 
visit,  and  inspect  the  remainder  on  the  same 
principle  at  subsequent  intervals. 

BROCCOLI,  Culture  of.— This  species 
of  cabbage,  of  which  there  are  many  varieties, 
is  propagated  by  seed.  As  all  the  kinds  are 
not  generally  at  command,  the  following 
times  and  varieties  are  specified  as  being 
those  employed  in  general  practice,  and  by 
which  a supply  always  abundant  is  accom- 
plished. A first  sowing  may  be  made  under 
a frame  at  the  close  of  January,  and  a 
second  at  the  end  of  February,  or  early  in 
March,  on  an  eastern  wall  border,  of  the 
purple,  cape,  and  other  cauliflower  varieties, 
for  production  at  the  close  ol'  summer  and 
during  autumn ; the  seedlings  from  these 
sowings  are  respectively  fit  for  pricking  out, 
if  that  practice  be  followed,  in  March  and 
early  in  April,  and  for  final  planting  at 
the  close  of  the  latter  month  and  May. 
In  April  another  crop  of  the  same  varieties 
may  be  sown  for  pricking  out  in  May, 
and  planting  in  June,  to  produce  at  the 
close  of  autumn  and  in  early  winter.  During 
the  mouth  oi  May  a fourth  and  larger  crop 
than  any  of  the  preceding,  of  the  early 
purple  and  white  varieties,  to  be  pricked 
outiu  June  and  planted  in  July;  and  finally, 
the  last  open  ground  crop  may  be  sown  in 
June,  to  be  pricked  out  in  the  succeeding 
month  and  planted  in  August  and  Septem- 
ber ; the  plants  will  lollow  from  tlie 
others  in  succession  throughout  winter  and 
spring.  lly  these  repetitions  an  almost 
continued  sujiply  is  afforded.  Kach  variety 
should  be  sown  separately,  and  Ihc  sowing 
jierforined  thinly;  the  lu'ds  not  more  than 
three  or  four  feet  wide,  for  the  convenience 
oi  weeding.  The  seed  must  not  be  covered 
more  than  half  an  inch,  and  the  beds  must 
be  netted  over,  to  keep  away  the  birds, which, 
cspeciallv,  in  showery  weather,  are  very 
destructive.  The  fitness  of  the  plants  for 
pricking  out  is  indirated  by  their  having 
live  or  six  leaves,  rather  more  than  an  inch 
in  breadth  ; they  are  set  four  or  five  inehes 
apart  each  way,  and  water  given  every  night 
until  they  have  taken  root.  They  must  have 


four  or  five  weeks’  growth  before  they  are 
again  moved ; or  not  before  they  have  leaves 
nearly  three  inches  in  breadth,  Whea 
planted  out  they  must  be  set  on  an  average 
two  feet  asunder  each  way;  in  summer  a lit- 
tle wider,  in  winter  rather  closer.  Water  to 
be  given  at  the  time  of  pianting,  and  oc- 
casionally afterwards  until  they  are  esta- 
blished ; during  the  droughts  of  summer  it 
may  be  giveu  plentifully  with  the  greatest 
advantage.  They  must  be  hoed  between 
frequently,  and  the  mould  drawn  up  about 
their  stems. 

To  force  forward  the  winter-standing  varieties, 
they  should  be  taken  up  in  November,  and 
after  the  outer  leaves  are  trimmed  off,  laid 
on  their  sides  in  a sloping  position  in  a bank 
or  terrace  of  light  earth,  space  sufficient 
being  left  between  every  two  plants  that 
their  heads  do  not  come  in  contact.  To 
continue  the  supply  uninterruptedly,  even 
in  midwinter,  the  best  practice  is  that  when 
the  crop  sown  about  the  third  vveek  in  May 
has  been  planted  out,  the  weaker  plants 
which  remain  should  be  left  eight  or  ten 
days  to  acquire  strength,  and  then  planted  in 
pots  filled  with  very  rich  compost,  to  be 
shaded  and  watered  until  struck.  These  are 
to  be  plunged  in  the  ground  at  similar  dis- 
tances as  the  main  crops,  and  about  three 
inches  below  the  surface,  so  as  to  form  a cup 
for  retaining  water  round  each  ; these  cups 
are  filled  up  by  the  necessary  earthings, 
which  must  be  pressed  firmly  down  to  pre- 
vent the  wind  loosening  them.  To  preserve  the 
winter-standing  crops  from  destruction  by  the 
severe  weather,  they  should  be  taken  up 
early  in  November,  injuring  the  roots  as 
little  as  possible,  and  laid  in  a sloping  direc- 
tion in  the  soil  with  their  heads  to  the  north. 
Or  a small  trench  should  be  made  in  the 
first  week  in  September,  at  the  north  end  of 
each  row,  in  which  the  adjoining  plant  is 
laid  so  low’  that  the  centre  of  its  stems  at  the 
top  is  put  level  with  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  the  root  being  scarcely  disturbed ; 
it  should  then  be  immediately  watered,  and 
the  roots  covered  with  more  mould.  Thus 
every  plant  in  succession  is  treated.  Before 
the  arrival  of  snow',  a small  hillock  must  be 
raised  round  each  plant, to  support  its  leaves 
and  prevent  their  being  broken.  For  the  pro- 
duction of  seed  such  plants  of  each  variety  must 
be  selected,  in  Jlarch  or  April,  as  most  per- 
fectly agree  with  their  peculiar  character- 
istics, and  are  not  particularly  forward  iu  ad- 
vancing seed.  As  the  branches  spread,  four 
or  six  stakes  should  be  placed  at  equal  dis- 
tances round  each  plant,  and  hoojied  with 
string,  to  supjiort  them  and  jirevent  their 
breaking.  M hen  the  pods  begin  to  form 
water  should  be  given  repeatedly,  and 
occasionally  some  thrown  over  the  whole 
])lant,  which  tends  to  prevent  mildew.  Be- 
fore the  pods  begin  to  change  colour,  those 
from  the  extremity  oi' every  shoot  must  be 
taken  away,  as  they  yield  seed  which  pro- 
duce plants  very  apt  to  run  to  seed  without  . 
heading,  and  by  an  curly  removal  others 
are  benefited.  The  branches  ought 
to  be  gathered  ns  soon  as  the  pods 
uiion  them  ripen.  A'arictles  must  never  be 
planted  near  each  other,  or  they  will  be 
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reciprocally  contaminated.  The  seed  ripens 
in  August  or  September,  and  it  is  recom- 
mended to  preserve  it  in  the  pod  until 
wanted;  although  the  general  practice  is 
to  beat  it  out  and  store  it  as  soon  as  it  is  per- 
fectly dry. 

BROCCOLI,  PICKLED.  — Take  firm, 
well-coloured  vegetables,  before  they  are 
quite  ripe,  and  cut  away  the  bark  of  the  stems 
and  all  the  green  leaves.  Scald  them  for 
four  minutes  in  a pan  of  boiling  brine,  and 
then  drain  and  dry  them  thoroughly.  When 
dry  pull  them  into  properly  sized  branches, 
trim  the  stalks  smoothly,  and  pack  them  up 
in  jars : pour  over  them  cold,  vinegar  in 
which  black  and  Jamaica  pepper,  ginger, 
cloves,  and  a little  cayenne,  have  been  pre- 
viously boiled. 

BROCCOLI,  Properties  of.  —This  es- 
culent when  boiled  and  eaten  with  a mode- 
rate quantity  of  pepper,  is  very  wholesome, 
nutritious,  and  exceedingly  easjr  of  diges- 
tion ; it  furnishes  a good  assimilating  dish 
along  with  solid  animal  food,  and  acts  an 
au.xiliary  part  in  the  dietary  arrangement. 

BROCCOLI,  TO  Dress.  — Choose  those 
that  are  close,  compact,  and  of  a good  colour. 
Strip  off  the  outside  leaves  and  trim  away 
the  tops  of  the  inner  leaves,  out  off  the  stalk 
at  the  bottom,  and  pare  away  the  outer, 
husky  skin  from  it  and  the  branches.  Hav- 
ing washed  them,  lay  them  head  downwards 
in  apan  of  cold  water  and  salt,  which  will 
bring  out  all  insects,  and  boil  them  open  on  a 
drainer,  in  plenty  of  water,  with  a little  salt. 
Skim  the  water  well : from  {en  to  fifteen 
minutes  will  boil  them.  When  the  stalks 
are  nearly  tender  they  are  ready.  Melted 
butter  is  either  served  with  the  broccoli,  or 
separately  in  a butter  boat. 

BROGUES,  Correction  of. — An  Irish- 
man, wishing  to  throw'  off  the  brogue  of  his 
mother  country,  should  avoid  hurling  his 
words  out  with  a siiperlluous  amount  of 
breath.  It  is  not  broadhcr  and  wvlher  that 
he  should  say,  but  the  d,  and  every  other 
consonant,  should  be  neatly  delivered  by  the 
tongue,  with  as  little  noise,  clattering,  or 
breathing  as  possible.  Next,  let  him  drop 
the  roughness  or  rolling  of  tlier  in  all  places 
but  the  beginning  of  syllables  ; he  must  not 
say  stor-rum  and  for-rum,  but  suffer  the 
word  to  be  heard  In  one  syllable.  He  should 
exercise  himself  until  he  can  convert  plate 
into  please,  pHnty  into  plenty,  bacon  into  beacon, 
and  so  on.  1 1 e should  modulate  his  sentences 
so  as  to  avoid  directing  his  accent  all  in  one 
manner — from  the  acute  to  the  grave.  Keep- 
ing his  ear  open  for  good  examples,  and 
exercising  himself  Ircqnently  upon  tliem,  he 
may  become  master  of  a greatly  improved 
utterance.  A Scotchman  is  betrayed  into  a 
contrary  fault  to  that  wliich  tlie  Irishman 
Mramits,  and  is  continually  drawling  hl.s 
tones  Ironi  the  grave  to  the  acute.  The 
smooth  guttural  r is  as  little  heard  in  Scot- 
land as  in  Ireland,  the  trilled  r taking  its 
place.  Tile  substitution  oftlic  former  for  the 
n matter  of  practice,  'fhe 
peculiar  sound  of  the  u.  as  spoken  in  I lie 
lortli  must  be  compared  witli  the  several 
sounds  ol  the  letter,  as  they  are  heard  in 
the  south  ; and  the  long  (juallty  which  a 


Scotchman  is  apt  to  give  to  the  vowels  that 
ought  to  be  essentially  short,  must  be  clipped. 
In  fact,  aural  observation  and  lingual 
exercise  are  the  only  sure  means  to  the  end. 

BROILING. — This  culinary  process  is  to 
small  joints  of  meat  what  roasting  is  to 
large  joints.  The  apparatus  required  in  broiling 
is  very  simple,  and  consists  only  of  a grid- ' 
iron  to  be  placed  over  the  tire ; or  one  with 
channelled  bars  leading  to  a trough  beneath, 
placed  before  the  lire.  An  improved  broiling 
apparatus  has  lately  been  introduced,  which . 
consists  of  the  ordinary  ibrm  of  gridiron, 
supported  by  two  uprights  and  united  by  an 
arch  ; and  the  lower  part  being  bent 
to  a right  angle,  it  stands  loose  by  its 
weight  alone,  at  the  proper  place,  and  may 
be  removed  when  broiling  is  not  requiredf. 
The  best  method  for  using  this  apparatus  is 
the  following  : — Instead  of  keeping  the  grid- 
iron horizontal,  which  occasions  much  of  the 
fat  to  fall  upon  the  iron,  it  should  be  kept  ■ 
slanting,  as  in  the  engraving,  by  which  the 


fat  runs  dowm  the  bars  into  ladles  placed  to 
receive  it.  This  apparatus  is  to  be  recom- 
mended for  the  cleanliness,  facility  and  expe- 
dition with  which  the  process  can  be  per- 
formed.. In  broiling,  generally,  particular 
regard  must  be  paid  to  the  cleanliness  of  the 
utensil ; it  must  be  kept  quite  clean  betw'een 
the  bars  and  bright  on  the  top;  before  it  is 
used  the  bars  should  be  rubbed  with  fresh 
suet.  It  should  then  be  heated  for  a few 
minutes,  and  when  warm  rubbed  with  a 
piece  of  brown  jiaper ; this  will  prevent  the 
meat  fVom  sticking  to  the  bars,  or  I'rom  being 
marked  by  them.  Broiling  requires  a brisk, 
clear  fire,  the  surface  being  modified  by  the 
sprinkling  of  salt.  The  ordinary  gridiron 
should  be  placed  sloping  over  the  lire,  that 
the  fat  may  run  off  to  the  back  of  the  grate, 
instead  or  falling  on  the  live  coals  and 
smoking  the  meat ; if  this  precaution  should 
not  prevent  its  making  an  occasional  blaze, 
lift  the  gridiron  quickly  beyond  the  reach  of 
I lie  smoke,  and  liold  it  away  until  the  fire  is 
clear  again.  Turn  the  meat  quickly  and 
frequently  while  it  is  broiling,  in  order  to 
preserve  the  juices;  for  this  purpose  a pair 
of  tongs  should  be  used  instead  of  a lork, 
which  allows  the  juice  to  escape.  If,  how- 
ever, tonga  are  not  used,  the  fork  should  bo 
stuck  into  the  outer  skin  or  fat  ofihe  cutlet, 
chop,  or  steak,  and  not  into  the  lean,  as  by 
that  means  a portion  of  the  gravy  will  bo 
wasteil.  Broiled  meat  shouhl  be  rather 
underdone  than  otherwise,  and  it  should  be 
removed  from  the  lire  on  the  instant  that  it  is 
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deemed  to  be  aufliciently  cooked.  Hot  dishes 
should  be  ready  to  place  it  on,  and  it  should 
be  sent  to  table  immediately.  Observe  never 
to  baste  anything  on  the  gridiron,  because 
that  may  be  the  means  of  burning  it  and 
occasioning  the  lire  to  smoke;  and  also,  if  any 
butter  or  sauce  be  added  after  it  is  dished  up, 
do  not  press  the  spoon  or  knife  on  the  meat, 
as  tire  crispness  will  be  removed  and  the 
juices  will  render  the  viand  leathery  and 
unpalatable.  Cutlets  from  the  centre  of  the 
leg  of  mutton  or  from  the  neck  are  preferred 
to  chops,  for  broiling  where  any  delay  is 
likely  to  take  place  between  the  interval  of 
the  meat  being  cooked  and  eaten,  as  the  fat 
ot  chops,  etc.,  becoming  chiiled  or  soddened 
by  standing,  it  not  only  loses  its  pleasant- 
ness of  flavour,  but  has  its  digestibility  im- 
paired. Cutlets  or  meats  of  any  other  form 
>vhen  egged  and  crumbed  for  broiling,  should 
afterwards  be  dipped  into  clarified  butter,  or 
sprinkled  with  it  plentifully,  as  the  egg- 
yolk  and  bread  will  otherwise  form  too  dry 
a crust  upon  it.  Broiled  meats  are  sometimes 
seasoned  with  salt  and  pepper,  and  brushed 
with  a little  oil  or  butter,  to  keep  them  moist, 
but  unless  this  be  done,  no  seasoning  of  salt 
should  be  given  until  they  are  just  ready 
to  be  dished.  Broiling  is  tire  best  possible 
mode  ot  cooking  several  kinds  of  fish  and 
preserving  their  flavour,  amongst  which 
maybe  specifled  mackerel,  whiting,  and  sal- 
mon in  cutlets  ; when  fish  is  thus  dressed,  it 
should  be  wrapped  in  a thickly  buttered 
sheet  of  writing  paper  before  it  is  placed  on 
the  gridiron,  by  this  means  it  will  retain  its 
flavour  better,  aud  be  less  liable  to  be 
smoked.  AVlien  a fowl  or  any  other  bird  is 
cut  asunder  before  it  is  broiled,  the  inner 
part  should  be  first  laid  to  the  lire. 

Although  broiling  possesses  the  advantage 
of  expeditious  cooking,  it  is  not  to  be  re- 
commended on  the  score  of  economy,  as  a 

treat  proportion  of  the  nutritious  juices  is 
ischarged  in  the  process,  beyond  the  means 
of  recovery.  On  dietary  principles,  how- 
ever, broiling  is  a superior  mode  of  dressing 
food.  If  the  portion  of  meat  is  not  too 
thick,  and  its  fibre  be  cut  across,  the  heat 
quickly  penetrates  and  loosens  the  texture, 
while  from  the  suddenness  of  the  operation, 
the  juices  are  prevented  from  being  carried 
oil',  and  it  is  thus  rendered  peculiarly  tender 
and  palatable.  For  invalids  especially,  broil- 
ing 18  deemed  as  the  best  mode  of  cooking 
meat,  where  it  is  given  to  restore  strength, 
whilst  as  a matter  of  taste,  it  is  often  best 
suited  and  most  acceptable  to  the  fickle  appe- 
tite of  the  sick  iierson. 

BllOlvER.— A sworn  broker  is  a person 
licensed  to  act  us  the  agent  of  i)artic,s  in 
the  sale  or  purchase  of  goods,  stocks, 
shares,  or  funds,  and  in  the  negotiation  of 
the  receipt  or  jmymeiit  of  money  beyond 
seas,  lie  is  paid  for  his  services  by  a com- 
mission or  jiercentage  ui>ou  the  amount  or 
value  of  liie  business  he  is  engaged  to 
transact.  He  need  not  liave  the  possession 
of  tlic  goods  for  the  transler  of  which 
he  bargains,  and  he  may  not  buy  or  sell 
uimn  his  own  account.  He  delivers  to  the 
buyer  and  seller  respectively  bought  and 
•old  notes,  wliich  contain  the  whole  of  the 


contract,  and  are  sufficient  to  bind  the  par- 
ties. A material  variation  between  the 
bought  and  sold  notes  is  fatal  to  the  con- 
tract. In  the  City  of  London  a person  must 
obtain  a license  from  the  Corporation  to  act 
as  a broker,  lor  which  he  pays  £2  a year,  aud 
acting  without  such  license  renders  him 
liable  to  a penalty  of  £500. 

A Shipbroker  is  employed  to  procure  goods 
on  freight  or  a charter  for  snips  outward 
bound,  to  enter  and  clear  vessels  at  the  Cus- 
tom House,  to  collect  the  freight  on  goods, 
and  generally  to  take  an  active  part  in  all 
business  between  merchants  and  ship- 
owners. An  Insurance  broker  is  an  agent  for 
efl'ectiug  with  the  underwriters  at  Lloyd’s 
an  insurance  of  a ship  or  cargo.  It  is  his 
duty  to  inform  the  underwriter  of  all  the 
circumstances  in  his  knowledge  relating 
to  the  insurance,  and,  on  the  part  of  his 
principal  to  take  care  that  the  contract  is 
properly  executed.  Unlike  other  brokers, 
an  insurance  broker,  though  he  has  given 
up  the  name  of  his  principal,  continues  per- 
sonally liable  to  the  underwriters  for  the 
amount  of  the  the  premium,  but  he  is  not 
hable  to  make  good  to  the  owner  of  the  ship 
or  merchandise,  who  must  look  to  the  under- 
writers in  the  event  of  loss.  Exchange  or 
btll  brokers  negotiate  the  purchase  aud  sale  of 
bills  of  exchange  drawn  upon  foreign  coun- 
tries ; from  their  knowledge  of  the  rate  of  ex- 
change they  fix  the  average  rate  of  exchange 
in  these  securities,  by  which  merchants  con- 
sider themselves  bound.  The  title  of  bill 
broker  is  also  given  to  another  class  of 
persons,  whoSe  business  it  is  to  employ  the 
spare  money  of  bankers  and  capitalists,  in 
discounting  bills  of  exchange  having  some 
time  to  run  before  they  become  due.  Stock- 
brokers are  employed  to  transact  business  in 
the  funds  for  stockholders,  and  conclude 
contracts  or  bargains  in  government  or 
other  stock.  They  are  paid  by  a brokerage 
or  commission,  which  they  are  entitled  to 
deduct  from  the  produce  of  the  sale ; gene- 
rally an  eighth  (2s.  6d.)  percent.  It  is  usual 
to  apply  the  name  of  broker  to  a person  who 
buys  aud  sells  second-hand  furniture,  al- 
though such  an  occupation  does  not  bear 
any  analogy  to  brokerage  as  here  described. 
These  persons  do,  indeed,  sometimes  super- 
add to  their  business  the  appraising  of  goods, 
aud  the  sale  of  them  by  public  au«tion,  un- 
der warrants  of  distress  for  rent.,  for  the 
performance  of  which  functions  they  must 
provide  themselves  with  an  excise  license, 
and  they  come  under  the  regulations  of  an 
act  of  parliament.  The  business  of  a pawn- 
broker is  altogether  dilferent  from  that  of 
the  commercial  brokers  here  described. 
See  Distukss  roii  Kkxt,  Bawnuiiokek, 
Stock- jonni NO,  &c. 

BH03UT0N  STOCKS.— These  beautiful 
flowers  are  biennials,  and  their  seed  should 
be  sown  early  in  Jlay,  in  a border  of  light 
sandy  soil,  with  an  eastern  exposure,  and 
never  in  front  of  a hothouse  or  south  wall, 
as  they  cannot  bear  too  much  heat.  The 
seeds  should  bo  sown  very  thinly  in  narrow 
drills,  made  about  six  inches  apart.  As 
soon  us  the  plants  begin  to  grow  and  have 
exiianded  their  second  pair  of  leaves,  they 
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should  be  watered  every  evening  witii  a 
watering  pot  having  a very  fine  ros&  When 
the  plants  are  about  three  inches  high,  they 
should  be  thinned  out,  so  as  to  be  at  least 
six  inches  apart,  and  the  plants  removed 
should  be  carefully  replanted  in  another  bed. 
In  about  a month’s  time  they  should  be 
thinned  again,  and  the  alternate  rows  taken 
up,  so  as  to  leave  the  remaining  plants  about 
a foot  apart  every  way ; the  plants  removed 
being  taken  up  with  balls  of  earth,  and 
carefully  transplanted,  watered,  and  shaded, 
till  they  have  re-established  themselves. 
Great  care  is  necessary  in  transplanting,  as 
the  stocks  have  long  tap-roots,  with  very 
few  fibrils  attached.  When  the  plants  are 
wanted  to  be  very  fine,  they  may  be  pro- 
tected during  winter  by  hoops  and  mats,  or 
hand-glasses  ; but  in.  general,  this  is  not 
thought  necessary.  In  March  or  April,  a 
compost  should  be  formed  of  sandy  loam,  or 
sand  enriched  with  the  remains  of  a’n  old 
hot-bed,  or  vegetable  mould  formed  of  de- 
cayed leaves  ; and  pits  about  two  feet  deep 
and  two  feet  in  diameter,  dug  in  flower 
borders  and  filled  with  it,  into  which  the 
stocks  should  be  transplanted,  with  balls  of 
earth  attached,  as  large  as  can  be  taken  up. 
They  should  be  carefully  shaded  and  tvatered 
till  they  have  taken  root ; and  afterwards 
they  should  be  watered  every  night  till  they 
come  into  flower. 

BKONCHITIS  is  now  much  milder  in  its 
attacks,  and  seldomer  met  with  tlian  for- 
merly, though  it  still  remams  a disease  of 
both  severity  and  danger.  Acute  bronchitis 
is  characterised  by  general  fever,  heat  of  the 
skin,  difliculty  of  breathing,  with  hurried 
and  sometimes  laborious  respiration;  a 
peculiar  sense  of  fulness  and  roughness  of 
the  windpipe,  followed  by  hoarseness,  oppres- 
sion, or  pain  over  the  region  of  the  heart, 
accompanied  by  a short  dry  cough.  After 
from  six  to  twelve  hours,  a secretion  of 
mucu.s  takes  place  in  the  tracliea  and  bron- 
ehial  tubes,  producing  a wheezing,  rattling 
noise  as  the  patient  respires ; and  in  conse- 
quence of  the  blood  not  being  freely  exposed 
to  o.xygen  in  its  passage  through  the  lungs, 
the  lips  and  cheeks  assume  an  ashy  or  dusky 
hue.  The  pulse  at  the  first  is  quick  and 
hard,  but  after  a time,  becomes  full  and  what 
is  called,  soft ; but  so  compressible,  that  a 
little  extra  pressure  of  the  finger  will  appa- 
rently extinguish  it.  There  is  at  the  same 
time  great  prostration  of  strength,  consider- 
able anxiety  and  alarm,  with  pain  in  the 
head,  giddiness,  and  when  the  symptoms 
are  severe,  even  delirium. 

Bronchitis  arises  in  general  from  exposure 
to  cold  and  humid  atmosphere;  taking  cold 
after  violent  exertion,  or  from  any  of  the 
ordinary  causes  of  cold  or  sore  throat.  The 
hoarseness  and  dry  full  sense,  c.xperienced 
m the  nose  and  windpipe,  is  often  felt  ex- 
tending far  down  the  chest,  attended  with 
considerable  sneezing  ; and  the  elforts  oi'  a 
dry,  hard  cough,  causing  pain  both  in  tlie 
chest  and  shoulders. 

Chnmic  bronchitis,  when  arising  as  a pri- 
mary disease,  presents  someor  allot  the  pre- 
*y‘?'Ptoms ; but  in  a considerably 
modified  form,  the  fulness  in  the  windpipe, 
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oppressed  and  laborious  breathing,  hoarse- 
ness and  cough,  are,  however,  the  most 
general  syinptoms  of  chronic  bronchitis ; the 
expectoration,  though  after  a time  becoming 
more  free,  is  far  from  being  copious,  and 
consists  of  discoloured  mucus  ; sometimes 
of  a purulent  appearance,  at  others  stained 
with  blood,  or  streaked  with  a brick-coloured 
fibrinous  matter.  The  symptoms  are  gene- 
rally exaggerated  towards  night,  when  they 
are  attended  with  increased  lever  and  night 
sweats. 

Treatment  of  acute  bronchitis In  full  bodied 

constitutions,  if  the  disease  be  taken  in  its 
first  stage,  bleeding  to  the  extent  of  eight 
or  ten  ounces  may  be  very  safely  and  bene- 
ficially employed ; but  as  the  debility  that 
attends  bronchitis  is  both  great  and  sudden, 
unless  adopted  in  the  earliest  stage,  the  prac- 
tice would  be  highly  culpable,  as  all  the  phy- 
sical stamina  is  required  to  tlmow  ofi‘  the 
collected  mucous  I'rom  the  broncliial  pas- 
sages so  bleeding,  unless  employed  early, 
can  never  properly  be  practised.  When 
necessary,  an  emetic  must  be  immediately 
given,  consistmg  of  antimonial  and  ipeca- 
cuanha wines,  of  each  half  an  ounce,  or  the 
following  powder: — ipecacuanha  15  grains, 
tartar  emetic  1 gi'ain,  mix  ; to  be  dissolved 
in  a little  warm  water  and  drunk  directly, 
following  it  up  by  Irequent  draughts  of 
warm  water.  If  the  first  emetic  does  not 
operate  freely,  repeat  the  same  dose  within 
the  hour,  assisting  the  action,  if  necessary, 
by  tickling  the  throat  with  a feather.  As 
soon  as  the  vomiting  has  subsided,  apply  a 
blister  3 inches  wide  by  6 inches  long,  down 
the  centre  of  the  chest,  and  give  a table- 
spoonful of  the  mixture  below  every  two 


hours.  Take  of— 

Distilled  water  ....  6 ounces. 

Tartar  emetic 6 grains. 

Powdered  nitre  ....  1 scruple. 


Dissolve,  and  add  tincture  of  Colombo,  2 
drachms— mix.  At  the  same  time,  between 
the  doses,  let  the  patient  inhale  the  steam  of 
hot  vinegar  and  water,  and  wear  a veii  over 
the  face,  so  as  always  to  breathe  through  a 
medium.  When  the  blister  has  risen  and  the 
plaster  has  been  removed,  apply  a hot  bread 
poultice,  which  repeat  every  hour,  for  two 
or  three  times;  and  finally,  dress  with  violet 
powder. 

When  the  expectoration  changes  its 
character  and  becomes  thick,  greenish  and 
ropy,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  stimulating 
expectorants,  to  faciiitate  the  discharge; 
for  that  purpose,  the  .annexed  mi.xture,  in 
doses  of  a tablespoonful  every  three  or  i'our 
hours  is  to  be  employed.  Expectorant  mixture. 

Gum  ammoniaciiin.  . . 2 drachms. 

Carbonate  of  ammonia  . 1 drachm. 
Kiib  into  a powder,  then  add  a teaspoonful 
of  water;  tritura,te  fill  Ihe  whole  is  rubbed 
into  a smooth,  creamy  i)aste,  when  add,  by 
degrees,  six  ounce.s  of  water. 

Syrup  of  squills  ....  1 ounce. 

Tincture  of  tolu  ....  2 drachms. 

Spirits  of  sweet  nitre  . . 2 drachms. 

Paregoric i a”  ounce. 

Should  there  be  much  restlessness  or  want 
of  sleep,  30  drops  oflaudauum  may  bo  fal^ 
at  bed  time  in  a little  gruel,  or  added  to 
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dose  of  the  expectorant  mixture.  Or  n iien 
the  mixture  is  not  necessary,  from  10  to  15 
grains  of  “Dover’s  powder,”  according  to 
the  age  and  strength  of  the  patient,  should 
be  taken  an  hour  before  bed  time.  It  is  also 
necessary  to  take  an  occasional  aperient, 
which  should  consist  of  two  assafoetida  pills 
at  night,  and  a black  draught  the  following 
morning ; or  five  grains  of  blue  pill,  ond  a 
dose  of  Epsom  salts,  three  hours  alterwards. 
The  patieut  should  be  kept  as  much  as  pos- 
sible in  one  temperature  during  the  attack; 
and  all  lengthened  conversation  and  fatigue 
strictly  avoided.  The  diet  should  be  light, 
low,  and  farinaceous,  and  consist  of  eggs, 
milk,  custards,  and  sago,  and  tapioca  pud- 
dings ; and  only  when  the  expectorant  or 
stimulating  stage  has  been  reached,  should 
the  drink  be  anything  stronger  than  gruel. 
But  when  the  expectorants  are  indicatetl,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  give  nine,  or  other 
stimulants,  and  support  the  patient’s 
strength  by  a more  generous  diet. 

Treatment  of  chronic  bronchitis. — tVhere  the 
symptoms  are  severe,  the  treatment  may 
begin  by  placing  a blister  on  the  throat,  and 
giving  the  expectorant  mixture  already  pre- 
scribed. But  in  ordinary  cases,  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  place  a large  hot  bran  poultice 
on  the  throat  and  chest,  renewing  it  every 
three  or  lour  hours  ; and  twice  a day  rubbing 
the  chest  and  throat  with  the  following  em- 
brocation : 

Dissolve,  by  heat,  two  drachms  of  camphor 
in  two  ounces  of  olive  oil,  and  add  spirits  of 
sal  volatile  half  an  ounce,  and  at  the  same 
time  give  the  expectorant  mixture  in  table- 
spoonful doses  every  two  hours. 

Where  there  is  much  loss  of  rest,  and 
much  anxiety,  the  annexed  mixture  is  to  be 
substituted  for  the  expectorant,  and  taken 
in  doses  of  two  tablespoonfuls  every  four 
hours. 

Dovers  powder 1 drachm. 

Carbonate  of  ammonia  . . 2 scruples, 

Camphor  water 8 ounces. 

Sulphuric  ether 1 drachm. 

At  the  same  time,  the  steam  of  hot  vinegar 
and  water  is  to  be  inhaled,  and  the  patient’s 
strength  supported  by  a proper  and  efficient 
dietary  ; with  all  the  precautions  advised  in 
acute,  observ^  in  the  management  of 
chronic  bronchitis. 

BRONZE. — A metallic  alloy  composed 
principally  of  tin  and  copper,  remarkable  for 
the  exactness  ot  the  impressions  which  it 
takes  by  moulding,  as  well  as  its  durability. 
On  a small  scale,  this  alloy  is  prepared  m 
crucibles,  but  for  statues  and  larger  works, 
on  reverbatory  hearths.  The  tusion  of  the 
mixeil  metals  is  conductinl  as  rapidly  as 
pottihle  under  pounded  charcoal,  and  the 
melted  mass  is  freipiently  stirred  together, 
to  produce  a iierfect  mixture  before  easting. 

BRONZE  ARTICEES,  TO  Ci.f.AX.— This 
should  he  done  by  merely  dusting  with  a 
feather  brush,  or  with  a suit  cloth,  as  wash- 
imr  will  take  otf  the  bronzing. 

flRONZlNO  I’EASTER  FIGURES.- 
Willi  IV  solution  in  \vat(*r  ot  palm-oil  soa]), 
mix  a solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  and 
sulphate  of  copper  ; this  turnishes  a brown- 
ish green  precipitate,  the  colour  at  which 


may  be  moditied  at  pleasure  by  the  addition 
of  a greater  or  less  quantity  of  one  or  the 
other  of  these  salts.  The  precipitate,  a<ter 
being  washed  and  dried,  is  re-dissolved  in  a 
mixture  of  good  varnish  of  linseed  oil,  and 
wax  ; and  with  this  solution  the  figures 
(having  been  previously  heated)  are  coated ; 
on  becoming  dry  they  will  be  found  to  be- 
perfectly  brouzed. 

BRONZE,  TO  Remove  Staixs  from.— 
Make  the  article  very  hot  by  dipping  it  in 
boiling  water,  then  rub  it  with  a piece  of 
flannel  moistened  tvith  suds  made  from 
yellow  soap  : rub  clean  with  soft  linen  cloths. 

If  the  article  to  be  cleanetl  be  a tea  um  or 
other  similar  vessel,  it  should  be  filled  with 
boiling  water  before  the  outside  is  touched. 

BROOCH.— An  article  of  female  orna- 
ment, usually  placed  in  front  of  the  dress- 
As  these  ornaments  are  very  conspicuous,, 
they  should  always  be  of  the  best  materials, 
and  of'chaste  workmanship  ; but  when  they 
are  necessarily  of  inferior  value,  they  should 
be  of  small  size  and  of  neat  pattern. 

BROOMS.— Articles  in  daily  use  in  con- 
nection -with  domestic  economy,  made- 
of  various  materials  and  of  a 
variety  of  forms,  according  to  the- 
uses  to  which  they  are  applied  — 
such  as  carpet  brooms,  made  of  a 
strong  -white  grass,  termed  whisk ; 
chamber  brooms,  made  of  long  hogs’ 
bristles  ; hand  - brooms,  banister 
brooms,  d-c. ; feathet  brooms,  for  dust- 
ing pictures,  mirrors,  and  delicate 
articles  ; axtdhearlh  brooms  tor  svreep- 
ing  up  the  cinders  of  the  grate; 
there  is  a description  of  this  Tatter, 
made  with  the  handle  to  shut  up 
short,  like  a telescope,  so  that  the 
brush  part  is  entirely  concealed 
when  not  in  use;  and  the  exterior 
being  ornamented,  it  may  take  its 
place  by  the  side  of  the  fire  in  draw- 
ling-rooms  or  sitting-rooms  with- 
I out  appearing  unsightly.  There  are- 
-«miuim,ial80  brooms  for  offices,  yards,  and 
areas  of  birch,  some  of  which  are  made  for 
this  purpose  in  the  form  of  chamber- brooms, 
of  the  inside  of  the  canes  called  rattan, 
after  the  outside  has  been  stripped  off  for 
the  seats  of  chairs ; these  are  extremely 
effective  and  durable,  as  well  as  cheap. 

broth.— A decoction  usually  obtained 
from  animal  substances,  and  peculiarly 
adapted  as  a food  for  sick  persons.  When  : 
properly  made,  with  a requisite  proportion 
of  the  various  iugredients,  and  without  lat, 
it  is  a nutritious  article  of  diet,  and  niay 
8UT)plv  the  place  of  both  meat  and  drink; 
hut  wTien  taken  to  any  extent,  bre.-id  should 
be  eaten  with  it,  otherwise  it  is  apt  to  dis- 
agree with  the  stomach.  M hen  broths  are. 
made  tor  the  sick,  they  should  be  varied  m 
strength,  according  to  the  state  ot  thei 
patient.  Eight  broths  agree  with  weak, 
stomachs;  mutton  is  reckoned  the  best  in- 
gredient on  these  occasions;  chicken  next. 
In  cases  of  diarrhoea,  broth  in  excess  is  apt’ 
to  increase  the  nausea,  hut  it  is  at  the  same 
time  extremely  benelicial,  if  properly  ma- 
naged and  administered  -,  in  such  cases  itis- 
best  made  from  veal  or  fowl,  and  thickened  ■ 
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with  rice,  which  may  be  strained  off,  and  it 
must  be  sriven  in  small  quantities  only  at  a 
time.  Broth  is  best  made  by  puttin"  the 
article  from  which  it  is  to  be  formed,  into 
the  quantity  of  cold  water  requisite,  and 
keeping  the  whole  at  a heat  somewhat 
short  of  boiling  for  many  hours ; it  should 
then  be  allowed  to  cool,  and  the  fat  skimmed 
off.  Tlie  following  rules  will  also  be  found 
of  essential  service  in  making  broth.  1. 
Procure  wholesome  meat,  properly  killed. 
2.  Earthen  vessels  are  preferable  to  those 
of  metal,  as  a less  degree  of  heat  keeps  them 
boiling ; and  once  heated,  a few  hot  cinders 
will  retain  as  gentle  a degree  of  boil- 
ing as  may  be  desired.  3.  Use  double  the 
quantity  of  water  to  the  weight  of  meat. 

4.  Add  a sufficient  quantity  of  common  salt, 
to  facilitate  the  separation  of  the  blood  and 
slime  that  coagulate  under  the  form  of  scum. 

5.  In  the  early  stage  of  the  process  sustain 
such  a degree  of  heat  as  will  throw  off  the 
whole  scum.  6.  Afterwards  a lower,  but  an 
equable  temperature,  that  the  broth  may 
simmer  gently  till  the  substances  employed, 
whether  nutritive,  colouring,  or  flavouring, 
are  perfectly  combined  with  the  water,  ac- 
-cording  to  the  several  degrees  of  solubility. 

BKOTHS,  VARIOUS.- -See  Barley,  Beef, 
■Calf’s  Feet,  Chicken,  Mutton,  Veal, 
&c. 

BROWN  DYE,  /or  Cotton. — First  imbue 
the  material  with  brown  oxyde  of  iron,  by 
soaking  it  in  iron  liquor;  then  dye  it  by 
boiling  for  two  hours  in  a bath  of  quer- 
citron bark.  This  will  give  a drab,  olive,  or 
yellow,  according  to  tlie  quercitron  used, 
then  by  mixing  a little  sumach  with  the 
bark  and  boiling  again,  any  shade  of  brown 
may  be  obtained,  /'or  SHk. — Fill  a copper  or 
saucepan  with  soft  tvater;  when  it  gently 
boil.s.  i>ut  in  a quarter  of  a pound  of  chipped 
fustic,  two  ounces  of  madder,  one  ounce  of 
sumach,  and  half  an  ounce  ol'cane  wood  ; if 
not  required  to  be  so  red,  the  cane  wood  may 
be  omitted.  Tnese  should  boil  for  two  hours, 
that  the  ingredients  may  be  thoroughly  in- 
corporated. 'I'he  cojipermust  then  be  cooled 
down  by  pouring  in  cold  water,  the  goods 
may  then  be  put  in,  and  simmered  gently 
for  half  an  hour  or  an  hour;  if  this  colour 
should  require  darkening  or  subduing,  it 
may  be  done  by  taking  out  the  goods  and 
adding  a small  piece  of  green  copperas. 

hen  of  the  colour  desired,  rinse  in  two  or 
three  waters  and  hang  up  to  dry.  for  Wool, 
— Various  sub.stnnces  are  used  for  thisbrancli 
of  dyeing ; walnut  peels,  or  the  green  cover- 
ing  of  the  walnut  when  first  sejiarated,  are 
white  internally,  but  soon  asstime  a brown, 
or  even  a black  colour,  on  exposure  to  the 
air.  'i  hey  readily  yield  their  colouring  mat- 
ter to  water.  They  arc  usually  kept  in  large 
ca.sks  covered  with  water  for  above  a year 
oelore  they  are  used.  To  dye  wool  brown 
witli  them,  nothing  more  is  necessary  than 
to  steep  the  cloth  in  a decoction  of  them  till 
1 acfpiired  the  desired  colour,  'i'he 
■uepth  ol  the  shade  is  proportioned  to  the 
strength  of  the  decoction.  If  the  cloth  be 
msi  pn,.  .(.(1  through  a mordant  of  alum,  the 
commislirighteued. 

SAUtJE.— I’ut  into  a saucepan 


; two  pounds  of  beef,  the  same  quantity  of 
, veal,  an  old  fowl,  some  onions  and  carrots, 

1 and  throw  over  the  whole  a pint  of  water; 

I place  this  on  a strong  tire  until  it  begins  to 
glaze,  then  put  the  vessel  on  a slower  tire, 
and  when  the  glaze  b^ins  to  brown,  put  to 
it  a little  stock,  adding  to  it  some  mush- 
rooms, a bunch  of  parsley,  a few  cloves,  and 
some  bay  leaves  ; skim  it.  add  a little  salt, 
and  let  it  simmer  for  three  hours  ; then 
strain  the  liquor  off,  and  add  to  it  a roux 
which  has  been  made  in  a separate  vessel ; 
let  it  boil  again  for  another  hour  ; then  skim 
oft'  the  fat,  pass  the  liquor  through  a sieve, 
and  it  will  be  ready  for  use. 

BUOAVN  SOUP. — Stew  four  pounds  of 
lean  beef,  stuck  with  cloves,  in  four  quarts 
of  water,  a stick  of  cinnamon,  and  a blade 
of  mace.  When  the  goodness  is  boiled  out 
of  the  beef,  take  it  out,  and  put  in  two  gills 
of  red  wine,  a little  salt,  and  an  onion. 
After  it  has  browned  some  time,  add  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  browned  flour,  and  a glass 
of  white  wine.  Let  it  simmer,  and  serve 
it  up  in  a tureen  with  sippets  of  toasted 
bread. 

[Sg"  Beef,  4lbs. ; water,  4 quarts ; cinna- 
mon, 1 stick;  mace,  1 blade.;  cloves,  suffi- 
cient ; red  wine,  2 gills  ; salt,  a small  quan- 
tity ; onion,  1 ; flour  (browned),  two  table- 
spoonfuls ; white  wine,  1 wine  glassful. 

BROIVN  SOUP,  WITHOUT  Meat.— Put 
into  a saucepan  three  quarts  of  water,  with 
bread  raspings  sufficient  to  thicken  it ; two 
or  three  onions  cutsmall,  some  whole  pepper, 
and  a little  salt;  cover  it  close,  aud  let  it 
boil  for  an  hour  and  a half;  strain  it  off 
through  a sieve.  Then  cut  up  celery,  endive, 
spinach,  aud  sweet  herbs,  and  fry  them  in  but- 
ter until  they  are  of  a fine  brown ; when  done, 
put  them  in  soup ; boil  it  till  the  vegetables 
and  herbs  are  tender,  and  the  soup  of  a 
proper  thickness ; serve  with  fried  bread, 
either  in  a tureen  or  separately. 

BROWNING  FOR  Gravies,  Soups,  &c.— 
To  give  a brown  colour  to  soups  and  gravies, 
fry  some  onions  with  flour  to  a good  brown 
colour,  and  add  them  to  the  soup ; or  toast 
a piece  of  bread  as  crisp  and  ss  brown  as 
possible;  or  put  in  raspings,  which  may 
always  he  had  from  the  baker’s;  or  melt  .some 
lump  sugar  in  an  iron  ladle  or  spoon  until  it 
becomes  brown,  jxiur  it  upon  boiling  water, 
and  stir  it ; give  it  a boil  and  keep  it  for  use 
in  a bottle.  The  following  is  an  approved 
receipt  for  soups  and  gravies  generally: — 
To  a gill  of  water  add  four  ounces  and  a half 
of  lump  sugar,  and  half  an  ounce  of  fresh 
butter,  ])ut  them  into  a small  pot,  set  them 
over  a gentle  fire,  and  stir  with  a wooden 
spoon  until  a light  brown  is  produced.  'Then 
add  a pint  of  water,  boil  and  skim  it,  and 
bottle  oft’  for  use  when  cold.  As  much  of 
this  may  be  ailded  to  the  soup  or  gravy  as 
will  give  it  the  desired  colour.  To  make  a 
clear  t>rouj7iiii(/  for  grary  or  gravy  eonpe,  put  a 
knuckle  of  veal,  two  jioiinds  ol’  lean  oecf, 
and  an  iMjual  quantity  of  lean  gammon  of 
bacon,  all  cut  into  slices,  into  a slewing  pan, 
with  asiiffieieiit  (|uantily  of chopjied  carrots, 
tund])s  and  celery,  to  two  quarts  of  water ; 
stew  the  meat  till  qniie  leiidei'.  Imt  do  not 
brown  it.  Thus  preiiared  it  will  serve  cither 
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in  soup,  or  brown,  or  white  gravy;  if  for 
brown,  add  some  of  the  above  colouring, 
and  boil  for  a lew  minutes. 

BRUISES. — Bruises  may  proceed  from 
many  causes,  be  of  many  varieties,  and  occur 
in  any  part  of  the  body.  When  severe,  and 
happening  over  a joint,  total  rest  of  the 
limb  must  be  enjoined,  and  the  joint  kept 
constantly  soothed  by  fomenting  it  with  a 
folded  flannel,  wrung  out  of  a hot  de- 
coction of  camomile  flowers,  and  poppy 
heads,  made  strong.  The  same  application 
may  be  applied  to  any  other  bruised  part  of 
the  body,  and  where  the  pain  is  severe. 
When  a swelling  results  from  a bruise,  not 
over  a joint,  wet  a folded  rag  ■well  with  the 
extract  of  lead,  and  lay  it  over  the  part, 
repeating  the  process  in  a few  minutes ; with 
the  third  or  fourth  application  the  swelling 
will  have  disappeared.  In  the  bruises  and 
hurts  received  by  children  from  falls,  this 
will  be  found  in  all  cases  an  invaluable 
remedy.  When  the  skin  has  been  broken 
by  the  bruise,  and  there  is  much  discolora- 
tion and  pain,  apply  the  extract  of  lead,  and 
over  that,  place  a hot  bran  or  camomile 
poultice,  re-wetting  the  rag  with  the  ex- 
tract on  every  occasion  ot  renewing  the 
poultice. 

BRUSHES  are  usually  made  of  hog’s 
bristles,  of  different  degrees  of  coarseness 
and  fineness,  and  of  various  lengths.  The 
hair  is  doubled  and  fixed  into  holes  by 
means  of  wire,  which  is  concealed  by  a thin 
late  of  wood  that  covers  it.  In  ill-made 
rushes  this  covering  is  apt  to  come  off  aud 
expose  the  wire,  and  when  this  fails  the 
hair  comes  out  When  this  accident  occurs 
the  wood  should  be  glued  on  again  securely. 
In  some  brushes  the  hair  is  merely  fixed 
into  the  holes  by  a kind  of  cement,  aud  are 
tccordingly  worthless.  The  various  brushes 
In  common  use  may  be  enumerated  as 
clothes  brushes  of  various  kinds,  hat  brushes, 
coarse  and  fine  shoe  brushes,  nail  brushes, 
tooth  brushes,  crumb  brushes,  bottle 
brushes,  scrubbing  brushes,  blacklead  brush- 
es, and  furniture  brushes. 

Clothes  brushes  are  best  when  made  of  grass 
whisks,  as  they  extract  the  dirt  and  dust 
more  effectually  than  the  ordinary  clothes 
brush,  and  do  not  injure  the  nap.  Hat 
brushes  should  be  of  soft  material,  and 
furnished  with  a velvet  pad  on  the  back, 
which  binds  the  nap  together,  and  gives  it  a 
fine  gloss. 

BRUSHES,  TO  Clean.— Put  a dessert 
spoonful  of  pearlash  into  a pint  of  boiling 
water  and  shake  the  brush  about  in  it  until 
it  be  perfectly  clean  ; then  pour  some  clean 
hot  water  over  it ; shake,  and  dry  before  the 
fire. 

BRUSH  CASE. — A convenient  adjunct 
to  the  dressing  table,  and  a contrivance 
well  adapted  for  travelling-bags,  &c. ; by 
this  means  the  hair  brushes  are  kept 
clean,  and  also  prevented  from  soiling 
other  articles  that  arc  in  their  proxim- 
ity. These  cases  may  be  fitted  with  a lock 
and  key. 

BRtfSSELS  SPROUTS,  Culture  of.— 
A winter  vegetable  growing  two  or  three 
feet  high,  and  along  the  stalk  of  which  small 


green  heads,  like  cabbages  in  miniature, 
sprout  out,  each  growing  from  one  to  two 
inches  in  diameter,  and  the  whole  being 
ranged  spirally  along  the  stem.  The  plants 
are  raised  from  seed,  of  which  an  ounce  is 
sufficient  for  a seed  bed  four  feet  by  ten  feet. 
The  seed  is  sown  in  spring  under  a frame, 
so  as  to  bring  the  plants  forward ; they  are 
then  transplanted  into  an  open  border  with 
a good  aspect,  and  in  this  way  they  may  be 
obtained  from  July  to  the  May  following. 
The  plants  need  not  be  placed  at  more  than 
eighteen  inches  each  way,  as  the  head  does 
not  spread  wide,  and  the  side  leaves  drop  off. 
It  is  usual  to  cut  them  off  about  a fortnight 
before  gathering  from  the  stem.  In  spring, 
when  the  sprouts  are  disposed  to  run  to 
flower,  their  growth  may  be  checked  by 
taking  up  the  plants  and  laying  them  into 
the  ground  in  any  shaded  spot.  The  seed  is 
generally  procured  every  second  year  from 
Brussels,  as  the  plants  are  found  to  degene- 
rate if  grown  two  seasons  from  British 

BRUSSELS  SPROUTS,  to  Dress.— 
Wash  the  plants  perfectly  clean  ; put  them  in 
boiling  water,  with  a little  salt,  and  then 
let  them  boil  gently  for  half  an  hour ; then 
strain  them  through  a cullender.  Set  the 
cullender  over  the  saucepan,  and  cover  it 
over  with  a cloth ; the  steam  will  keep  them 
hot,  and  they  will  drain  perfectly  dry. 

BUBBLE  AND  SQUEAK.  — Cut  into 
pieces  convenient  for  frying,  cold  roast  or 
boiled  beef ; add  pepper  and  salt,  and  fry 
them;  when  done  lay  them  on  a hot  drainer, 
and  while  the  meat  is  draining  from  the  fat 
used  in  frying  them,  have  in  readiness  a cab- 
bage already  boiled  in  two  waters,  chop  it 
small  and  put  it  in  the  frying-pan  with  some 
butter,  add  a little  pepper  and  keep  stirring 
it,  that  all  of  it  may  be  equally  done.  AVhen 
taken  from  the  fire,  sprinkle  a very  little 
vinegar  over  the  cabbage,  just  enough  to 
give  it  a slight  acid  taste.  Place  the  cabbage 
in  the  centre  of  the  dish  and  arrange  the 
slices  of  meat  neatly  around. 

BUCKSKIN  GLOVES,  to  Clean.  — 
Wash  them  in  warm  water  and  soap  until 
the  dirt  is  removed,  then  pull  them  out  into 
their  proper  shape,  or  stretch  them  on 
wooden  bauds.  Do  not  wring  them,  but  place 
them  one  on  the  other  and  press  the  water 
out.  Mi.x  a little  pipe-clay,  or  pipe-clay  and 
yellow  ochre  (according  to  the  colour  re- 
quired), with  vinegar  or  beer.  Rub  this  over 
the  outside  of  the  gloves,  aud  let  them  dry 
gradually  in  the  shade  or  by  the  fire,  but  at 
some  distance  Irom  it.  When  about 
half  dry,  rub  them  well  and  stretch  them  on 
the  hand  or  wooden  mould  ; after  they  are 
rubbed  and  dried,  brush  them  with  a soft 
brush,  to  extract  the  dust.  Finally,  iron  the 

f (loves  with  a smoothing  iron  moderately 
leated,  taking  the  precaution  to  place  a 
piece  of  cloth  or  paper  over  them ; when 
this  process  is  completed  they  will  look 
equal  to  new.  Tanned  gloves,  commonly 
called  Limerick,  are  genteel  and  economical 
in  spring  and  autumn,  as  they  do  not  soil  so 
soon  ns  white.  The  ;an  colour  is  made  by 
infusing  saffron  in  boiling  water  for  about 
ivi  hours,  and  rubbing  the  infusion  over  the 
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leather  with  a brush.  The  water  should  be 
soft,  and  never  applied  iu  any  case  at  more 
than  blood  heat. 

buckthorn.  — A hardy,  indigenous, 
prickly  shrub,  common  in  hedge  - rows ; 
flowering  in  Hay,  and  ripening  its  fruit  in 
September.  It  is  propagated  by  seed,  layers, 
and  grafts.  The  juice  of  the  unripe  berries 
forms  a deep  green  dye,  if  boiled  with  a 
little  alum.  A syrup  made  from  its  berries 
is  sometimes  used  as  a purgative,  but  it  is 
apt  to  gripe,  and  need  not  be  employed 
when  there  are  so  many  better  medicines  of 
the  same  class. 

BUDDING. — The  operation  of  transfer- 
ring the  buds  of  one  tree  to  the  branches  of 
another.  Its  use  is  the  propagation  of 
plants,  which  could  not  be  aflected  at  all, 
or  much  less  conveniently,  by  the  other 
modes  of  extension,  such  as  striking  by  cut- 
tings. grafting,  &c.  The  process  is  also  em- 
ployed for  multiplying  a species  or  variety 
more  expeditiously  than  by  either  of  the 
ether  modes  of  propagation.  The  time  of 
performing  the  operation  is  from  July  to 
September,  and  the  mode  is  as  follows : — 
Ihe  first  thing  to  be  done  is,  to  select  a 
young  shoot  of  the  current  year,  I'rom  which 
the  bud  is  to  be  taken,  and  a stock  of  one  or 
of  several  years’  growth,  into  which  the  bud 
is  to  be  inserted.  The  bud  is  cut  out  with  a 
portion  of  the  bark  and  the  wood  attached 
above  and  below  the  footstalk  of  a leaf,  in 
the  axil  of  which  leaf  the  bud  is  situated. 
To  do  this  a sharp  penknife  or  budding 
knife  is  inserted  in 
the  shoot,  about 
three-fourths  of  an 
inch  below  the  bud, 
and  passed  up  be- 
neath the  bud  to 
about  half  an  inch 
above  it ; the  bud, 
with  the  bark  and 
wood  to  which  it  is 
attached,  is  then  held 
in  the  left  hand,  and 
with  the  knife  in 
the  right  hand  the 
thin  film  of  wood  is 
quickly  picked  out, 
leaving  the  bud  at- 
tached — technicallv 
called  the  shield.  A 
shield  is  then  formed 
in  the  back  of  the 
stock,  about  a third  of 
an  inch  in  length ; 
and  a transverse  cut 
is  made  within  one- 
fourth  of  an  inch  of 
the  upper  part  of  the 
longitudinal  slit.  The 
bark  is  opened  on 
both  sides  of  the 
longitudinal  slit  by 
means  of  a thin  fiat 
piece  of  bone  or 
ivory  ; or,  in  nursery 
practice,  with  the  end  of  the  handle  of  the 
kiiilc.  which  is  made  thin  on  purpose.  The 
inserted  in  its  natural  position, 
willi  tile  bud  bearing  upward.-,  and  a portion 


of  the  upper  part  of  the  bark,  to  which  the 
bud  is  attached,  is  cut  across,  so  as  to  fit  to 
the  transverse  cut  which  was  ibrmed  in  the 
stock.  The  bud  is  made  fast  in  its  situation 
by  tying  it  with  a strand  or  ribbon  of  bast 
matting;  this  being  done  in  summer  or 
autumn,  the  matting  remains  on  for  a month 
or  six  weeks,  according  to  circumstancfes, 
till  the  back  of  the  bud  shows  by  its  healthy 
appearance  that  a vital  union  has  taken 
place.  The  matting  may  now  be  loosened, 
and  in  a week  or  two  altogether  re- 
moved. Shieldbudding  reversed  is  performed 
by  paring  the  transverse  cut  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  perpenpicular  slit  intsead  of 
at  the  top ; and  its  most  important  use  is  to 
induce  a state  of  productiveness  in  fruit 
trees  ; this  mode  is  preferred  by  those  who 
think  that  the  sap  rises  in 
the  bark  equally  with  the 
wood  — a principle  which 
some  arc  disposed  to  ques- 
tion. It  is,  however,  ge- 
nerally admitted  to  he 
the  best  method  for  trees 
having  gummy  sap.  Niche  > 
budding  is  when  the  wood  is ' 
retained  in  the  bud.  In 
placing  the  bud  on  the  stock, 
the  principal  thing  to  be 
attended  to  is,  to  bring  the 
horizontal  edges  of  the  base 
of  the  niche  in  the  stock, 
and  those  of  the  bud,  which 
is  to  fit  into  it,  into  the 
most  perfect  contact  possi- 
ble; because  the  union  is 
produced,  not  as  in  common 
summer  budding,  by  the 
junction  of  the  soft  wood 
of  the  stock  with  the  rudi- 
ment of  the  soft  wood  on 
the  inside  of  the  bark  of  the 
bud,  but  by  the  junction 
of  soft  wood  with  soit  wood. 

This  mode  of  budding  will 
always  succeed  best  when 
the  niche  in  the  stock  is  made  where  there 
is  already  a bud,  making  the  horizontal  cut 
through  the  base  of  the  bud.  Annular  or 
ring  budding  is  performed  by  joining  the 
stock  and  scion  together,  as  shown  iii  the 
engraving,  but  in  either  case  the  top  of  the 
stock  is  not  to  be  interfered  with.  Tliis 
is  a valuable  mode  of  propagating  trees  or 
shrubs  with  hard  wood  and  thick  bark,  or 
those  which,  like  the  walnut,  have  buds 
so  large  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  bud  them 
in  the  common  way.  There  are  many  other 
kinds  of  budding,  but  these  are  in  the  most 
general  use. 

It  sometimes  happens  in  the  case  of  roses, 
that  the  bud  will  produce  a shoot  the  same 
season  in  which  it  has  been  inserted,  but 
it  more  frequently  remains  dormant  (ill  the 
following  spring;  at  this  period  the  slock 
should  be  cut  three  or  four  inches  above  the 
bud ; and  the  shoot,  as  it  grows,  should  be 
slightly  tied  to  the  portion  of  the  stock  left 
on  above  the  biid,  in  order  to  prevent  it 
being  injured  by  high  winds.  The  second 
year  this  portion  of  the  slock  may  be  cut 
oil'  close  to  the  bud.  Buds  may  be  in- 
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eerted  stocks  at  a few  inches 
from  tlie  ground,  in  which  case 
the  plants  produced  are  called 
dwarfs ; or  in  straight  stems 
at  four,  five,  or  six  feet  from 
the  ground,  when  the  plants 
produced  are  called  standards. 
The  latter  is  the  most  com- 
mon mode  of  budding  roses 
and  orange  trees ; but  other 
shrubs  and  trees  of  rare  or 
ornamental  kinds  are  com- 
monly budded  within  a foot  or 
a few  inches  from  the  ground. 
Sometimes  buds  of  severai 
kinds  are  inserted  in  the  same 
stock,  and  sometimes  buds  are 
inserted  in  branches  in  different  ^ 
parts  of  the  tree,  for  the  sake 
either  of  supplying  vacant 
places  in  the  branches,  or  of 


Ijroducing  several  kinds  on  the 
same  tree.  In  ali  cases  of  bud- 
ding, it  is  essential  that  the 
stock  shall  not  be  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  bud  to  be  in- 
serted in  it.  In  some  cases  it 
is  even  necessary  that  the  bud 
and  the  stock  should  be  of  the  same  species  ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  sometimes  hap- 
pens that  a bud  may  be  inserted  successfully 
in  any  stock  whiah  is  of  the  same  natural 
order. 

BUG.— The  shape,  colour,  and  offensive 
smell  of  this  insect  are  but  too  well  known. 
The  female  bug  deposits  her  eggs  in  the  be- 
ginning of  summer,  and  beingof  a glutinous 
nature  they  readily  adhere  to  anything  which 
they  touch.  The  places  generally  chosen  to 
deposit  the  eggs  in,  are  the  crevices  of  bed- 
steads and  other  furniture,  or  the  walls  of  a 
room.  In  about  three  weeks  these  eggs  hatch, 
and  the  young  bug  comes  forth,  very  closely 
resembling  the  parent  insect,  except  in  size, 
which  it  fuily  attains  in  about  three  months. 
There  are  various  remedies  devised  for  the 
extermination  of  this  pest,  but  the  most 
effectual  preventive  is  cfeanliness.  In  new 
houses,  where  the  habits  of  the  family  are 
orderly,  and  a general  attention  is  paid  to 
cleanliness  throughout,  there  will  be  little 
dainrer  of  bugs  ; but  on  removing  to  an  old 
house  which  has  had  various  occupants 
these  disgusting  insects  frecpiently  make 
their  appearance  with  the  commencement  of 
the  warm  weather,  from  having  been  jier- 
luitted  to  get  possession  of  the  crevices  of 
the  wood  work  on  Ihe  walls ; and,  if  the 
rooms  are  jmpered,  they  often  contrive  to 
effect  a lodgement  between  the  edges  of  the 
iiapcrandthe  plastering,  in  this  case  the 
best  remeily  is  to  have  the  paper  torn  off 
(first  loosening  it  by  washing  it  all  over  with 
a broom  or  brush  dipfied  iu  water),  and  the 
walls  piirillcd  by  whitewashing  or  iiaint.ing. 
If  bugsai  e found  in  the  crevices  of  the  skirt- 
ing board  of  an  old  house,  their  haunts 
should  be  well  washed  with  a strong  solu- 
tion of  corrosive  sublimate  iu  water,  which, 
however,  is  exceedingly  poisonous,  and 
should  only  he  intrusted  into  the  hands  of 
careful  persons.  An  excellent  precaution 
against  bugs  under  any  circumstances,  is, 


to  have  all  the  bedsteads  in  the  house  taken 
down  every  spring,  and  after  washing  the 
joints  with  cold  water  and  yellow  soup,  to 
have  the  whole  of  the  bedstead  completely 
coated  with  copal-varnish.  In  aggravated 
cases,  where  the  whole  room,  walls,  floor, 
and  ceiling  are  infested,  the  only  effectual 
remedy  is  fumigation  ; to  effect  this,  remove 
every  article  from  the  room,  after  satisfying 
your-self  that  they  are  perfectly  freefrom  ver- 
mln,then  close  every  opening,  chink,  and  cre- 
vice in  the  room  that  is  capable  of  admitting 
the  air,  this  is  done  by  pasting  paper  over 
them.  Next  cut  up  four  ounces  of  brim- 
stone into  an  iron  pan,  light  some  slips  of 
linen  dipped  in  the  brimstone,  and  place 
them  in  the  pan,  leave  the  room  without 
delay,  closing  the  door  and  covering  even 
the  keyhole.  In  twenty-four  hours  no  Hving 
creature  will  resist  the  fumes  ; sometimes, 
however,  eggs  remain,  and  a fresh  fumiga- 
tion may  afterwards  be  required.  For  occa- 
sional or  local  applications  to  any  part  of  the 
room  or  bedstead,  the  following  receipts  will 
be  found  efficacious  : — 1.  Take  two  ounces  of 
quicksilver  and  the  whites  of  two  eggs,  or 
any  larger  or  smaller  quantity  in  the  same 
ratio ; beat  the  quicksilver  and  the  whites 
together  until  they  become  a froth,  then 
with  a feather  apply  the  compound  thus 
formed  to  the  various  holes  and  crevices  in- 
fested. 2.  Spirits  of  wine,  half  a pint; 
spirits  of  turpentine,  half  a pint;  crude  sal 
ammoniac,  half  an  ounce;  corrosive  subli- 
mate, one  ounce ; camphor,  one  ounce.  This 
mixture  should  be  inserted  into  the  joints 
of  the  bedstead,  &c.,  with  a syringe,  and  the 
surface  washed  with  a sponge  fastened  to  a 
stick  ; every  part  of  the  woodwork  must  be 
washed  with  it.  Care  should  be  taken  that 
this  mixture  is  not  applied  by  candlelight,  as 
the  flame  might  cause  the  spirits  of  wdne 
and  turpentine  to  ignite  and  t he  most  serious 
consequences  to  ensue.  3.  Two  ounces  of 
red  arsenic,  quarter  of  a pound  of  white 
soap,  half  an  ounce  of  camphor  dissolved  in 
a teaspoonful  of  rectified  spirits,  made  into 
a paste  of  the  consistence  of  cream  ; insert 
this  mixture  in  the  openmgs  and  the  joints 
of  the  bedstead.  When  it  is  intended  simply 
to  expel  bugs  from  the  bed,  as  for  instance 
when  persons  are  travelling  and  put  into 
beds  infested  with  bugs,  a simple  and  effi- 
cacious plan  is,  to  suspend  a small  bag  of 
catnphor  to  the  bwl.  just  in  the  centre,  over- 
head. The  sprinkling  of  a few  drops  of  oil 
of  lavender,  or  a more  liberal  sprinkling  of 
lavender  water,  between  the  sheets  and  on 
the  pillow,  will  also  answer  the  desired  end. 
In  both  of  those  cases  the  odour  is  more 
than  the  insects  can  endure,  so  that  they 
are  compelleil  to  keep  within  their  haunts. 

BUIUDINU  SOClUflKS  are  a species  of 
joint  stock  company,  the  members  ot  which  . 
subscribe  jicriodically,  and  in  proportion  to 
the  number  ol*  shares  they  hojd,  different 
sums  into  one  common  lutid  1 his  fund  be- 
comes large  enoiteh  to  be  advantageously 
einploi’ed  by  being  let  out  at  interest  to  such 
of  the  memoers  as  desire  ailvances,  and  the 
interest  as  soon  as  it  i.s  received,  making, 
fresh  capital,  is  lent  out  again  and  again,  so 
as  to  be  continually  reproductive.  Large 
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sums  may  be  raised  in  this  manner  ; for,  to 
take  an  example,  if  one  tliousand  sliares 
were  subscribed  for,  at  lOs.  per  month 
per  share,  the  amount  in  one  year 
would  be  £6000,  which,  month  by  month  as 
received,  might  be  advanced  to  any  members 
who  would  wish  to  become  borrowers.  The 
payments  oilxxToicers  are  so  calculated  as  to 
enable  them  to  repay,  by  equal  monthly  or 
less  frequent  instalments,  within  a specified 
period,  the  principal  of  the  sum  borrowed 
and  whatever  interest  may  be  due  upon  it 
throughout  the  duration  of  the  loan.  The 
other  members  who  have  not  borrowed,  and 
who  are  generally  called  investors,  receive 
at  the  end  of  a given  number  of  years  a 
large  sum,  which  is  equivalent  to  the  amount 
of  their  subscriptions  wdth  compound  inter- 
est accumulated  upon  them. 

As  regards  the  purchasingof  house  pro- 
perty, Building  Societies  must  be  deemed 
particularly  beneficial.  Under  ordinary 
circumstances,  a large  portion  of  every 
man’s  income  is  usually  absorbed  by  the 
payment  of  rent,  especially  among  thepoor- 
er  classes,  who  pay  lor  their  tenancy  much 
more  heavily  than  their  richer  neighbours, 
considering  the  relative  value  of  the  houses 
which  they  occupy.  But  by  means  of  these 
societies  persons  who  are  not  possessed  of 
capital,  and  who  merely  receive  their  in- 
comcsperiodically,  may  become  possessors  of 
a house;  and  this  they  are  able  to  do  only 
from  the  practical  fact  that  the  annual 
repayments  required  by  a society  ui)on  a 
loan  do  not  much  exceed  the  rent  of  a 
house,  which  could  be  purchased  with  the 
sum  borrowed  ; so  that  a man  living  ten  or 
fourteen  years  in  a house,  instead  of  paying 
his  rent  to  a landlord,  and  thus  losing  so 
much  money  for  ever,  pays  it  with  a small 
addition  to  a building  society  for  a limited 
number  of  years,  and  in  consideration  of 
his  consent  to  this  arrangement  the  society 
advances  him  at  once  the  money  requisite 
for  the  purchase  of  the  property,  which 
thus,  in  the  stipulated  time,  when  the  loan 
has  been  repaid  with  interest,  becomes  en- 
tirely his  own,  the  money  advanced  being  in 
the  meantime  secured  by  a morig.ige  on 
the  house.  Building  societies  are  generally 
founded  with  the  same  object  in  common, 
but  carried  out  with  various  modifications. 
They  aredivided  intotwodisfinct classes,  tlte 
one  terminating,  the  other  permanent.  A 
terminating  society  is  one  which  it  is  in- 
tended to  close  at  the  end  of  a certain 
period,  when  all  the  shares  of  the  mem- 
bers have  realized  their  full  amount.  In 
^permanent  society,  it  is  merely  the  member- 
ship ot  a shareholder  that  terminates  at  the 
end  of  a fi.xed  number  of  years,  when  he 
rcoeives  the  value  of  his  shares,  the  society 
Itself  continuing  for  ever.  The  majority  of 
the  terminaling  sociities  announce  at  the 
time  o(  their  formation  that  their  shares 
represent  a fixed  sum.  usually  £120,  to  be 
realized  at  the  expiration  of  a given  number 
01  years,  by  which  time  it  is  expected  tlie 
fhi'hiinate  with  tliat  re- 
iit.  the  number  of  years  is  generally  ten 
h'fliough  some  societies  exist 
"hose  anticipated  dur.itlon  is  eleven  or  tliir- 
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teen  years,  and  some  in  which  tlie  amount 
of  the  shares  is  £5U  or  £100.  The  subscrip- 
tions of  the  members  are  a few  shillings  per 
month  per  share,  varying  with  the  number 
of  years  calculated  as  the  probable  duration 
of  the  society  but  not  allowed  by  the  statute 
to  exceed  twenty  shillings  per  share,  and 
the  investing  or  non- borrowers  are  pro- 
mised the  amount  of  their  shares  at  its  close. 
The  subscriptions  are  received  at  monthly 
meetings,  and  with  as  little  delay  as  prac- 
ticable; the  advances  are  lent  to  those  mem- 
bers who  wish  to  become  borrowers,  and  to 
obtain  a loan  in  the  shape  of  a present 
advance  on  each  share  they  hold  or  take  up, 
in  lieu  of  the  amount  which  they  would 
otherwise  receive  at  the  end.  The  sum  ad- 
vanced per  share  of  course  depends  on  the 
number  of  years  tliat  remain  between  the 
time  of  borrowing,  and  the  date  at  which 
the  society  is  expected  to  terminate.  The 
theory  upon  which  a terminating  building 
society  pfoceeds  is  as  follows.  Let  the  case 
be  that  of  a fourteen  years  terminating 
society,  formed  on  the  basis  of  a live  per 
cent,  rate  of  interest,  andconsisting  of  shares 
of  £120  eacli,  on  which  every  member  pays 
lOs.  at  the  beginning  ol' each  month  during 
fourteen  years.  This  sum  is  assumed,  be- 
cause such  a monthly  annuity  would,  at  five 
per  cent,  rate  of  interest  supposed,  realized 
monthly',  and  continually  invested  and  re- 
invested accumulate  to  £120  at  the  end  of 
fourteen  ye:irs  ; lienee  £120  is  the  amount 
that  a non-borrowing  member  would  be 
entitled  to  receive  at  the  close  of  the  society. 
On  the  other  hand  it  is  known  that  £60  cash, 
invested  at  five  per  cent,  rate  of  compound 
monthly  interest,  will  accumulate  to  £120 
in  nearly  fourteen  years.  If  then,  a mem- 
ber should  wi.“h  to  discount  one  share,  and 
take  its  present  value  at  the  beginning  of 
thesocicty,  he  would  be  entitled  to  receive 
£00,  in  consideration  ot  his  subsequent 
monthly  payments  of  lOs.,  or  £6  a year  for 
fourteen  years.  Similarly,  should  he  desire 
to  borrow  £.300,  or  five  times  £60,  he  would 
have  to  make  payments  on  live  shares, 
amounting  to  £30  a year.  As  the  society 
progresses  in  its  existence,  the  number  of 
remaining  months  over  which  a borrower’s 
payments  can  extend,  diminishes,  so  that 
the  amount  of  advance  per  share  which  a 
member  would  be  entitled  to  receive,  if  he 
wished  to  borrow  at  a later  period  of  the 
society  than  thcbcginning,would  depend  up- 
on the  date  ofhislirst  becoming  a subscriber. 
If  he  had  only  just  entered  beibre  receiving 
a loan,  the  amount  of  advance  per  share 
would  merely  be  the  discounted  present 
value  of  his  future  payments,  but  if  heliad 
been  a subscriber  for  some  months  previous- 
ly, then,  in  addition  to  the  allowance  for  his 
tiitiire  subscriptions,  he  would  also  bo 
entitled  to  a sum  arising  trom  his  jiast 
puyments. 

Various  objections  arc  urged  against 
terminating  building  societies,  hut  the  chici 
one  Is  that  the  opportunity  for  inyeslinent 
soon  ceases.  At  the  beginning  <if  the  term 
a person  might  he  wiiling  to  engage  to  pay 
£30  a year  for  fourteen  years  on  a corre- 
sponding loan  ; but  if  only  six  years  ol  the 
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duration  of  the  society  were  uiiexpired  be- 
fore he  joined  it,  lie  might  find  £59  l«s.  a year 
highly  inconvenient ; and  if  only  four  years, 
£85  12s.  6d.  a year,  quite  out  of  the  question. 

In  a peimanent  societi/  tlie  investors  pay  a 
certain  montiiiy  subscription  during  a fixed 
number  of  years,  calcuiated  as  sufficient  for 
the  realization  of  their  shares,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  the  amount  due  is  paid  to  them 
and  they  retire  from  the  association,  so  far 
as  such  shares  are  concerned.  Tlieinvestors 
represent  tlie  proprietors  of  the  society. 
New  members  can  enter  at  any  time,  and 
commence  tlieir  subscriptions  without 
paying  up  any  arrears,  or  any  increase 
on  the  original  entrance  fee,  whereas, 
in  terminating  societies,  the  fee  on  entering 
is  increased,  without  sufficient  reason,  year 
by  year,  until,  from  being  originally  only 
■28.  6d„  it  is  in  some  cases  raised  to  £6  per 
share.  The  duration  of  membership  is 
counted  from  the  month  of  a member’s  first 
■entrance.  This  causes  every  month  a fresh 
series  of  members  to  be  added  to  the  society, 
or  new  shares  to  be  issued,  so  that,  taking 
an  example,  if  the  term  of  membership  were 
ten  years,  or  one  liundred  and  twenty 
months,  and  fifty  new  shares  were  taken  up, 
on  tlie  average,  every  month,  there  would, 
at  the  end  of  the  first  ten  years  be  six 
thousand  shares  subscribed ; supposing 
always  that  if  any  were  withdrawn,  tlie 
average  were  yet  kept  up  by  an  increase  in 
the  new  comers.  At  the  end  of  the  first  one 
hundred  and  twenty  montlis,  lifty  would  be 
paid  out ; but  as  new  members  would  come 
in,  the  number  of  subscribers  would  be  un- 
diminislied,  and  month  by  month  afterwards, 
as  successive  periods  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  montlis  were  completed,  old  members 
would  go  out  and  new  ones  come  in.  In  tills 
society  a member  ceases  to  be  an  investor 
when  lie  becomes  a borrower,  receiving  what- 
ever amount  is  due  to  liim  on  his  investing 
shares  with  interest  up  to  the  time  of  bor- 
rowing. 'The  loan,  secured  by  a mortgage  on 
the  property  purchased,  is  for  an  optional 
fixed  number  of  years,  and  is  repaid  with  in- 
terest by  a corrc.spoiidiiig  monthly  subscrip- 
tion. As  an  example  of  the  working  of  this 
society;  suppose  a member  purchase  a liouse 
for  .£300,  wliich  would  return  a nel  rental  of 
£.30  per  annum,  and  he  borrows  that  sum, 
for  which  his  repayments  during  ten  years! 
covering  principal  and  interest,  would 
amount  at  per  annum  (by  monthly  instal- 
ments of £3  ns.  3d.)  to 

£i2  15  0 

Multiplied  by  ten  years  ....  lo 


Making  the  total  repayments  . . 427  lo  o 
Deduct  tell  years’  rent  ....  3uo  o o 

Leaving  the  cost,  ns  fur  as  fhe 
Jiuilding  Society  is  concerned  £127  10  0 

For  wliicii  sum  the  member  has  thus 
secured  to  his  family  a liousc  free  of  rent  for 
the  remainder  of  its  lease.  The  above  ex- 
ample is  for  ten  years  ; a person  may,  how- 
ever, purcliase  a house  for  sinaller  annual 
jiayments,  if  he  take  the  loan  out  for  twelve 
or  fourteen  years.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
the  purchase  would  cost  tlie  borrow  er  only 


£12  15s.  a year  for  a reasonable  space.  It 
cannot  be  disputed  that  to  secure  so  im- 
portant an  advantage  it  is  worth  any 
reasonable  effort,  tbe  sacrifice  of  some  un- 
important luxury,  or  the  employment  of  a 
portion  of  a person’s  leisure  hours  in  some 
profitable  pursuit,  would  be  certain  to  se- 
cure the  desired  end.  And  when  that  is  ac- 
complislied.the  temporary  sacrifice  is  repaid 
a nundredfold  by  enabling  a man  to  appro- 
priate the  w'hole  of  his  income,  without  being 
interfered  with  by  the  serious  deduction 
for  rent,  to  more  solid  and  lasting 
comfort  for  himself  and  his  family.  It 
should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  wdien  an 
income  is  dependent  solely  upon  a person’s 
own  exertions,  its  receipt  is  liable  to  be  in- 
tercepted by  sickness  or  other  accident, 
nevertheless,  the  landlord  expects  his  rent 
as  regularly  as  usual,  and,  in  default  of  pay- 
ment sells  off  the  home,  and  expels  the  ten- 
ant into  the  streets,  llut  a man  who  has  a 
house  of  his  owm  still  keeps  a home  over  his 
head,and  being  ableto  accomplish  that,  is  ina 
better  position  to  struggle  with  adverse  cir- 
cumstances. In  short,  when  the  advantages 
held  out  by  building  societies  are  considered, 
and  the  comparatively  easy  means  by  which 
those  advantages  may  be  obtained,  it  be- 
comes a matter  of  surprise  that  any  person 
should  be  found  so  short-siglited  as  to 
literally  waste  a large  portion  of  a moderate 
income.  For  instance  tlie  economy  of  being 
a house  proprietor,  is  appro.ximately  like 
that  of  being  the  proprietor  of  one’s 
furniture.  On  entering  upon  housekeeping, 
no  prudent  man,  if  he  can  possibly  help  it, 
thinks  of  hiring  furniture,  well  knowing  that 
the  hire  very  soon  amounts  to  the  whole 
value  ; and  yet  how  many  thousands  of  per- 
sons there  are  in  tlie  metropolis  only,  who 
deem  it  an  unwise  piece  of  extravagance  not 
to  purchase  their  articles  of  household  fur- 
niture, and  yet  are  content  to  hire  their 
houses,  tliereby  commiting  the  anomaly  of 
hiring  houses  or  apartments  to  deposit  their 
unliired  furniture  in. 

BULBS  are  plants  which  belong  to  a par- 
ticular division  of  vegetables  liavmg  certain 
peculiarities  requiring  a particular  mode  of 
culture.  They  are,  with  scarcely  a single 
exception,  very  ornamental,  from  the  large 
size  of  their  llowers  in  proportion  to  the  en- 
tire plants,  and  from  tlie  brilliancy  of  their 
colours.  Tlieir  principal  peculiarity  is,  that 
they  produce  but  a limited  number  of  leaves 
every  season ; and  hence,  if  these  leaves  are 


cut  off  or  injured,  no  new  leaves  arc  pro- 
duced during  the  same  season.  In  all  other 
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herbaceous  plants,  when  the  leaves  are  de- 
stroyed fresh  leaves  are  produced  to  a 
comparatively  unlimited  extent ; and,  if 
the  season  be  long  enough,  the  plant  may 
produce  a sutiiciency  of  toliage  in  the  cur- 
rent year  to  enable  it  to  mature  flowers  in 
the  next.  But  in  bulbs  the  case  is  difiereut 
—the  leaves  produced  are  very  few,  and  if 
they  are  shortened  before  they  are  fully 
grown,  or  cut  off  before  they  begin  to  decay, 
the  bulb  is  deprived  of  nourishment  to  such 
an  extent,  as  either  not  to  flower  at  all 
the  following  season,  or  to  flower  very 
weakly.  Thus,  the  great  art  in  the  culture 
of  bulbs,  is  to  preserve  all  their  leaves  un- 
injured. to  expose  them  fully  to  the  sun  and 
air.  and  by  no  means  to  cut  them  off'  till 
they  have  begun  to  decay  at  the  extremi- 
ties. By  far  the  greater  number  of  bulbs 
flower  in  spring,  and  produce  their  flower 
stems  immediately  after  they  begin  to  grow ; 
shortly  after  they  have  flowered  they  cease 
growing,  aud  remain  dormant  and  without 
leaves  during  the  remainder  of  the  year. 
Hence,  almost  all  bulbs  require  to  be 
planted  in  autumn,  and  also,  require  a 
free,  dry,  and  somewhat  rich  soil,  into 
which  their  roots  may  penetrate  easily,  and 
procure  nourishment  without  difficulty  for 
their  rapidly  growing  leaves.  The  bulb  is 
in  all  cases  strengthened  by  preventing  the 
flowers  from  producino-  seeds ; and  in  most 
cases  it  ought  to  be  taken  up  as  soon  as  tlie 
leaves  are  decayed,  and  preserved  in  dry 
sand  or  earth,  and  in  some  cases  on  shelves, 
or  in  papers  in  a dry  room,  till  the  planting 
season  in  autumn.  Bulbs  which  are  indi- 
genous to  Britain,  such  as  those  of  the  com- 
mon wild  hyacinth,  and  some  of  the  nar- 
cissi, receive  little  injury  from  remaining  in 
the  ground  all  the  year ; but  improved 
varieties  of  indigenous  bulbs,  and  all  bulbs 
from  warm  climates,  such  as  those  of  the 
hyacinth,  the  ixias.  Sec.,  are  greatly  injured 
by  the  moisture  of  our  summers,  and  when 
left  in  the  ground,  require  the  interposition 
of  art  to  keep  the  soil  moderately  dry. 
from  the  circumstance  of  bulbs  growing 
with  great  rapidity  when  in  a state  of  vege- 
they  require  abundance  of  water,  and 
this  is  the  reason  why  the  soil  In  which  they 
arc  planted  should  always  be  deep,  so  us  to 
retain  the  moisture.  In  one  sense  bulbs  are 
more  easy  of  culture  than  any  other  class  of 
plants,  because,  the  germ  being  previously 
tormed,  and  the  nourishment  provided  for 
m the  body  of  the  bulb,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  supply  heat  and  moisture  to  cause  these 
to  develope.  Bulbs  never  last  more  than 
one  year,  a new  one  forming  every  season 
alter  the  plant  has  done  flowering,  as  the  0I4 
bulb  wastes  away.  Bulbs  are  generally  pro- 
papted  by  a smaller  species  produced  at  the 
Slue  o|  the  old  ones,  which  are  called  oll'sets, 
but  they  may  be  also  propagated  by  seeds  ; 
tile  seeds  should  be  sown  in  beds  of  light 
earth,  where  the  plants  may  remain  till 
they  come  into  flower,  which  will  generally 
be  111  Irom  three  to  five  years.  'I'lie  soil  for 
almost  all  bulbs  should  be  a free  sandy 
situation  open  and  fully  ex- 
posed to  the  sun.— See  CltocUS,  llVAClNTU, 
15fAKCISSUS,  Tunf,  &C. 
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BULLriiMCH.  — 'WTieii  lirst  taken,  the 
bullflnch  may  be  allowed  to  range  the  room 


with  other  birds,  except  some  particular  rea- 
son exist  why  it  should  be  kept  in  confine- 
ment. The  shape  and  size  of  the  cage  are  of 
little  consequence,  as  the  bullfinch  is  a quiet 
bird  and  thrives  under  all  circumstances. 
It  is,  liowever,  usual  to  put  those  which 
have  been  taught,  into  a handsome  cage  of 
brass  wire,  and  in  a room  by  themselves,  as 
their  artificial  song  might  spoil  that  of  other 
birds,  if  within  hearing.  The  food  for  those 
that  are  allowed  to  run  about,  may  consist 
of  German  paste,  and  a little  rape  seed  by 
way  of  variety.  Those  which  are  kept  in  a 
cage,  however,  must  have  rape  and  hemp 
seed,  with  occasionally  a little  plain  biscuit. 
Rape  seed  soaked  in  wmter,  without  any 
hemp  seed,  increases  their  longevity,  as  the 
latter  is  too  heating  and  often  ends  in  causing 
blindness  or  inducing  decline.  They  occasion- 
ally require  a little  green  Ibod  also,  such  as 
water-cress  or  lettuce.  The  bullfinch  is  an 
exceedingly  afl'ectionate  bird;  very  averse, 
both  when  wild  and  confined,  to  being  sepa- 
rated from  his  mate,  and  when  with  her, 
continually  caressing  and  calling  to  her. 
They  breed  three  or  four  times  a year.  The 
female  lays  from  two  to  six  eggs  of  a bluish 
white,  with  a circle  of  violet  and  brown 
spots  at  the  large  end.  The  young  birds  are 
hatched  in  a fortnight.  If  they  are  to  be 
taught  to  whistle,  they  must  be  taken  out 
of  the  nest  when  half  fledged,  kept  very 
warm,  and  fed  every  two  hours  with  rape 
seed  soaked  for  several  hours  in  cold  water; 
afterwards  scalded,  strained,  bruised,  mixed 
with  bread,  and  softened  with  milk,  of  this, 
two  or  three  mouthfuls  must  be  given  at  a 
time.  The  male  bullliuch  may  he  distin- 
guished from  the  female  by  a slight  red 
tinge  upon  the  breast.  They  do  iiot  begin 
to  whistle  till  they  are  able  to  feed  them- 
selves, but  must  nevertheless  be  whistled 
to  immediately  they  are  taken,  as  in  this 
case  the  lesson  is  more  deeply  and  readily 
impressed  upon  the  memory.  The  bulllinch 
is  one  of  the  few  birds  that  can  be  induced 
to  learn  a tune  which  may  be  reduced  to  the 
form  of  musical  notation.  A great  num- 
ber of  them  arc  brought  from  Gerinaiiy, 
where  I hey  are  instructed  to  the  utmost 
degree  of  refinement.  To  accoinpliHli  Ibis, 
however,  the  course  of  instrucUqu  niust 
last  at  least  nine  months,  foi',  il  of  *o*s 
duration,  they  will  either  confuse  their  uii- 
i'erent  airs,  learn  lalse  notes,  transpose  pas 
sages,  or,  perhaps,  altogelher  lorgel  liieir 
lesson  at  the  first  moulting.  Lveu  when 
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they  have  been  tauglit  it  is  as  well  to  keep 
them  apart  from  other  birds,  for  their  apt- 
ness at  learning  renders  them  liable  to  catch 
up  any  novelty.  It  is  also  necessary  to  help 
them  when  they  hesitate,  and  to  repeat 
tlieir  song  to  them  especially  at  moulting 
time,  else  there  is  danger  of  having  an  im- 
perfect performer.  They  are  generally  capa- 
(jle  of  retaining  in  their  memory  three  dis- 
tinct tunes,  and  in  these  they  are  best 
instructed  by  means  of  a bird-organ  or  a 
^ute.  The  utmost  perfection,  liowever,  is 
attained  by  teaching  them  one  air  only, 
together  with  the  usual  short  flourish  or 
prelude.  Bullfinches  may  be  tamed  by  the 
following  method : — Afresh  caught  bird  is 
allowed  to  feed  himself  in  his  cage  for  one 
day.  A band  is  then  prepared,  such  as 
fowlers  put  round  the  wings  of  a decoy  bird, 
with  which,  and  a thread  one  foot  in  length, 
the  bullfinch  is  so  fastened  that  he  can 
neither  fall  down  nor  beat  himself  to  death. 
His  food  is  then  put  into  a little  bag,  to 
which  is  attached  a small  bell,  and  his  drink 
poured  into  a vessel  similarly  furnished; 
at  first  when  these  are  offered  him,  the 
chained  bird  will  neither  eat  nor  drink ; it 
is  then  as  well  to  leave  the  vessels  with  him 
for  a day  or  two  and  allow  him  to  help  him- 
self, yet  approaching  whenever  he  is  seen  to 
eat.  On  the  third  day  he  will  readily  take 
his  food  whenever  ofl'ered,  and  the  bell  must 
be  rung  as  long  as  he  is  eating ; when  he 
has  finished  he  must  be  carried  about  on  the 
hand ; upon  which,  as  he  finds  he  cannot 
get  loose,  he  will  at  last  begin  to  eat  quietly. 
On  the  third  or  fourth  day  he  will  probably 
of  his  own  accord  fly  to  the  hand  in  which 
the  seed  bag  is,  he  must  then  be  liberated, 
and  will  be  found  to  follow  the  hand  how- 
ever far  it  is  withdrawn.  Shouid  he  take 
the  opportunity  of  flying  away,  he  must 
again  be  bound  and  left  without  food  for 
several  hours.  In  this  manner  the  bullfinch 
may  be  tamed  in  the  course  of  a few  days, 
and  be  taught  to  fly  to  the  hand  whenever 
he  hears  the  bell.  'I’he  diseases  by  which 
bullfinches  are  attacked,  are  costiveness, 
diarrhoia,  epilepsy,  and  the  moulting  disease. 
On  these  occasions  a change  and  regulation 
of  food  will  generally  work  a cure. 

BULLOCK’S  1II0A11T,to  Dress.— Make 
a veal  stufling  and  introduce  it  into  the 
upper  part  of  tlie  heart.  Uoast  it  until  well 
done,  and  serve  with  currant  jelly. 

BULLOCK’S  LIVER,  FRIED,  avitii 
Potatoes.— Stew  two  or  three  pounds  of 
liver  in  one  piece,  in  a small  quantity  of 
water  for  three  hours,  then  take  it  out,  and 
stew  an  eipial  quantity  of  potatoes,  cabbage, 
(■nrrots,  and  turnips,  ini.'ced,  seasoning  with 
pepper  and  salt.  When  nearly  done,  take 
i hem  out  of  the  liquor  and  divide  them  into 
pieces  of  the  size  of  an  egg.  Thou  jilace 
them  into  a fryingpan,  ready  heated,  with  a 
little  lard  or  dripping,  with  the  liver  cut  into 
slices;  fry  the  whole  till  sufllciently  done. 
Then  turn  the  contents  of  the  frying  pan  on 
to  a dish  before  the  fire;  put  a little  stock 
into  the  pan,  thickened  with  flour,  nnd 
Avhen  warmed  up,  pour  It  over  the  liver  and 
vegetables,  and  serve. 


BULLOCK’S  LIVER  AND  RICE.— Soak 
three  pounds  of  liver  for  hall  an  hour  in 
water,  then  boil  it  gently  in  three  quarts  of 
water,  with  one  pound  of  rice,  add  two  or 
three  onions,  a little  parsley,  four  table- 
spoonfuls of  vinegar,  pepper  and  salt.  At 
the  time  of  adding  the  seasoning,  cut  the 
liver  into  slices ; a rasher  or  two  of  bacon 
may  also  be  introduced. 

BUNIONS.  These  painful  affections  of 
the  feet  are  generally  situated  on  the  great 
toe,  and  are  the  consequence  of  an  inflam- 
raation  of  the  bursae  of  the  Joints,  and  are 
caused  entirely  by  pressure,  from  the  faulty 
make  of  the  shoe. 

Bunions,  Avhen  first  formed,  are  soft,  and 
rise  after  the  pressure  of  the  finger  ; but  this 
condition  soon  changes,  if  the  exciting  cause 
is  continued,  to  a permanent  thickening, 
and  disfigurement  of  the  part.  The  treaimenl 
of  bunions  must  commence  by  removing  the 
provoking  cause,  pressure;  and  where  the 
inflammation  extends  to  the  skin,  and  the 
pain  is  acute,  a few  ieeches  should  be  ap- 
plied, and  the  toe  well  fomented  with  a 
camomile  poultice.  When  the  inflamma- 
tory stage  has  been  subdued,  the  bunion  is 
to  be  rubbed  uith  mercurial  ointment  and 
camphor,  in  the  proportion  of  two  drachms 
of  the  latter  to  one  ounce  of  the  former. 
For  the  long  standing  bunion,  absorption 
should  be  attempted  by  occasionally  rubbing 
the  eniargement  iightly  with  lunar  caustic, 
the  part  having  been  previously  softened  by 
a hot  fomentation.  As  soon  as  one  cuticle 
has  peeled  off,  apply  the  caustic  again ; and 
so  on,  repeating  the  application  several 
times.  From  the  first,  the  pressure  must  be 
taken  completely  off  the  part,  by  ivearing  a 
small  adhesive  plaster  spread  on  the  thick- 
est buckskin,  with  a hole  cut  out  large 
enough  to  admit  the  bunion  to  pass  through. 

BtINS. — 3Iix  two  pounds  of  flour  with  halt 
a pound  of  sugar.  .Make  a hole  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  flour,  and  pour  in  two  tublespoon- 
fuls  of  yeast,  and  half  a pint  of  ivarmed 
milk.  3Iake  a thin  batter  of  the  surrounding 
flour  nnd  the  milk,  and  set  the  dish  covered  . 
before  the  fire  till  the  leaven  begins  to  fer-  ■ 
ment.  I’nt  to  the  mass  half  a pound  of 
melted  buffer,  and  milk  enough  to  make  a ; 
soft  paste  of  all  the  flour.  Cover  this  with  : 
a dust  of  flour,  and  let  it  rise  once  more  for 
half  an  hour.  Shape  the  dough  into  buns, 
and  lay  them  apart  on  buttered  tin  plates  in  ■ 
rows,  to  rise  for  half  an  hour.  Then  bake 
in  a quick  oven.  See  Bath  Bun,  Scotch  ' 
Bun,  &c. 

flour,  2lbs. ; sugar,  Jib. ; yeast,  2 ' 
fablespoonfuls:  milk,  J pint;  butter,' melted, 
ill). ; milk,  sullicient. 

RURGUNDY  IMTCIL— A resin  obtained! 
from  the  pine  tribe,  but  the  genuine  article' 
is  seldom  procurable  ; that  sold  for  it  being; 
a preparation  made  I'rom  common  resin. 
It  is  used  for  plasters  which  are  slightly, 
stimulant. 

lUJUGUNDY  WINE.  See  Wines. 

BURl.^L. — Unless  the  party  deceased  had  . 
been  ill  12  hours  before  dcalh,  or  been  at- 
tended by  a medical  man,  there  must  bo  an  . 
impiest  before  the  funeral  cun  take  place. 
A dead  body  may  not  be  removed  until  48  i 
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hours  after  death,  nor  until  the  registrar  of 
deaths  for  tlie  district  has  liad  twenty-four 
hours  notice  of  the  death,  and  has  received 
a certificate  stating  the  cause  of  death  and 
signed  by  the  medical  man  who  attended 
the  deceased  during  the  last  illness ; or  in 
case  no  medical  man  attended,  then  some 
medical  man  called  in  after  death. 

Before  the  funeral,  the  undertaker  must 
procure  from  the  registrar  of  deaths  a cer- 
tificate that  the  death  has  been  duly  regis- 
tered by  him,  and  deliver  the  same  to  the 
minister,  who  shall  be  required  to  perform 
the  religious  service  for  the  dead ; and  if 
tliere  shall  have  been  an  inquest  on  the 
body,  then  the  certificate  of  the  coroner  is 
sufficient.  And  in  case  a minister  is  re- 
quested to  bury  a dead  body  without  such 
certificate,  then  he  must  give  notice  thereof 
to  the  registrar  within  seven  days  after- 
wards, under  a penalty  of  £10. 

An  individual  under  whose  roof  a poor 
person  dies,  is  bound  to  carry  the  body 
decently  covered  to  the  place  of  burial.  The 
overseers  of  a parish  are  not  bound  to  bury 
the  body  of  a pauper  lying  in  the  parish,  but 
not  in  a parochial  house,  although  such  pau- 
per died  in  a hospital  within  the  parish, 
and  were  a married  woman,  whose  husband 
was  settled  in  the  parish  and  receiving 
relief  there.  But  wlien  a body  lies  in  the 
house  of  a parish  or  union,  the  parish  or 
union  must  provide  for  the  interment.  See 
Deaths,  ItEGiSTKATion  of. 


BURNET,  CUETUHE  OF.— This  is  a hardy 
perennial  plant,  flowering  from  June  till 
September,  when  the  seed  ripens.  The 
leaves  are  pinnated,  and  form  a tuft  next  to 
the  root ; but  alternate  on  the  stem.  The 
stalks  rise  to  fifteen  inches  in  height.  The 
flowers  are  small,  and  of  a pale  red  colour, 
having  a number  of  threads  in  the  middle. 
The  plant  may  be  raised  from  seed ; of 
which  half  an  ounce  will  suffice  for  a bed  3 
feet  by  4 feet.  It  may  either  be  sown  in 
spring  or  early  in  autumn.  It  may  also  be 
propagated  by  parting  the  roots  early  in 
spring.  When  the  plants  are  of  2 or  3 
inches  in  growth,  transplant  into  rows,  at  G 
inches  apart,  plant  from  plant.  Cut  down 
all  flower-stalks  not  intended  for  sewl. 


BURNET,  Uses  and  PnopEnriES  of.— 
The  leaves  of  the  burnet  are  employed  in 
flavouring  soups,  sauces,  &c. ; they  are  also 
mixed  in  salads,  and  form  a favourite  herb 
for  cool  tankards.  MTien  used  in  modera- 
tion, burnet  agrees  with  most  ages  and 
constitutions;  but  if  taken  to  excess  it 
becomes  difficult  of  digestion,  and  induces 
constipation. 


blrmng  glass,  a name  given  to  £ 
glass  or  mirror  so  formed  as  to  collect  tin 
sun  8 rays  which  fall  on  it  into  a jioint  oi 
small  surface,  and  thereby  jiroduce  an  in- 
tense lieut,  and  set  lire  to  combustible  sub- 
stances. The  point  at  which  the  rays  meet 
''here  the  greatest  heat  is  jiroduced,  ii 
called  the/ocHs  or  burnhuj  point,  'file  rays  o 
ight  or  heat  may  be  concentrated  either  bt 
etruetiun  or  relleclion  ; in  the  former  case 
Ihrough  a transpan-nt  re 
iracting  substance;  In  the  latter,  they  fal 
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on  a concave  polished  surface  of  silvered 
glass  or  bright  metal. 

BURNS.— Burns  are  generally  considered 
fatal  when  they  occur  on  the  head,  throat, 
chest,  and  bowels,  from  the  inflammation 
induced  in  the  import.v.nt  organs  immediate- 
ly beneath  these  parts.  Burns  over  joints 
are  particularly  serious  from  the  conse- 
quences so  liable  to  ensue  in  such  situations, 
namely,  the  formation  of  a still' joint,  and 
contraction  of  the  cuticle,  causing  the  limb 
to  be  drawn  up  or  bent.  The  contraction  is 
so  great  after  all  burns,  that  the  greatest 
circumspection  is  necessary  during  the  cure 
to  avoid  a malformation  ; for,  if  the  part  is 
kept  long  at  rest,  or  two  parts  of  the  body 
in  contact,  such  as  the  chin  upon  the 
breast,  orthe  arm  by  being  bent,  adhesion 
will  take  place,  and  either  a very  frightful  or 
most  inconvenient  permanent  disfigurement 
will  be  established. 

The  following  remarks  should  be  borne  in 
mind  by  every  one  who  has  anything  to  do 
with  a burn,  and  canuot  be  too  firmly  im- 
pressed on  the  memory.  First,  that  as  the 
exposure  to  the  air  of  a burnt  surface  is  the 
cause  of  the  continuance  of  pain,  the  part 
cannot  be  too  soon  protected  from  the  at- 
mosphere. Second,  that  burns,  if  instantly 
wrapped  up  and  kept  e.xcluded  from  the  air, 
requireno  medicament  whatever,  audheal  in 
a few  days.  Third,  that  when  the  clothes  of 
a person  are  on  fire,  the  person  is  to  be  in- 
stantly enveloped  in  the  carpet,  hearth-rug, 
blanket,  coat,  or  any  other  article  that,  by 
smothering  the  fire,  will  extinguish  the 
flames.  Fourth,  that  the  blister  raised  by 
burning  is  never  to  be  broken,  nor  burnt 
clothes  adhering  to  the  flesh  removed. 

TTieatment.  — In  whatever  part  of  the 
body  a burn  may  be  situated,  the  treatment 
is  the  same  ; the  part  must  be  immediately 
covered  with  a double  Ibid  of  wadding,  lay- 
ing the  woolly  side  next  the  skin.  Should 
pieces  of  the  dress  adhere  to  the  cuticle,  cut 
carefully  all  the  loose  edges  olf,  and  lay  the 
wadding  over  what  remains.  If  the  burn 
has  been  e.xtensivc,  and  there  is  much  pros- 
tration of  strength,  and  a sinking  pulse, 
brandy,  ether,  and  ammonia  must  be  given 
every  half  hour,  to  rouse  the  action  of  the 
heart,  m draughts  consisting  of  a table- 
spoonful of  brandy,  half  a teaspoonful  of 
sal  volatile,  twenty  drops  of  ether,  and  a 
wineglassful  of  water ; at  the  same  time, 
to  counteract  the  shivering  and  sense 
of  cold  that  usually  follow  such  acci- 
dents, ajiply  heated  bricks  or  bottles  of  hot 
water,  to  the  feet,  thighs,  and  arm-pits. 
.Should  the  pain,  in  8])ite  of  the  e.xciusion  of 
air,  continue  an  hour  utter  encasing  the  part 
or  iiarts  in  wadding,  give  40  drops  of  lauda- 
num in  one  of.  the  above  draughts,  and  re- 
peat the  same  amount,  if  necessary,  in  an 
liour.  'I'his  dose,  of  course,  ajqilies  to  adults; 
to  a child  from  live  to  twelve  years, 
from  live  to  ten  drops.  AVhen  the  wadding' 
becomes  moist  from  the  exudation,  on  no 
account  remove  it,  but  lay  over  the  moist- 
ened dressing  anollier  layer  of  wadding. 
When  the  imin  and  tenderness  subside, 
the  part  is  to  be  exercised  as  much  us  con- 
venient, and  theburntsurfacekcptconslaut- 
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ly  covered  tiil  the  new  cuticle  has  I'ornied 
and  the  dressinp;s  fall  off  by  degrees. 

Where  neither  wadding,  wool,  nor  fine 
cotton  oan  be  procured  to  envelope  the 
burn,  cover  the  part  instantly  with  hand- 
fuls of  Hour,  violet  powder,  Peruvian  bark, 
or  any  harmless  impalpable  powder,  adding 
more  whenever  moisture  appears  through 
the  thick  cake  thus  made  over  it ; and  con- 
tinue in  the  same  manner  as  directed  with 
the  wadding,  to  apply  fresh  powder  as  the 
occasion  demands,  till  the  healing  state  of 
the  burn  warrants  the  application  of  a 
poultice,  to  bring  off  the  collection.  When 
softened  and  removed  by  one  or  two  poul- 
tices, the  part  is  to  be  again  dusted  lightly, 
or  treated  with  the  wadding,  to  protect  the 
new  cuticle.  To  those  possessed  of  the 
domestic  articles  of  medical  use,  recom- 
mended in  the  first  number  of  this  work,  the 
following  mode  of  procedure  is  advised  as 
at  once  the  most  practical  and  efficacious. 

Immediately  pour  over  the  burnt  part, 
wherever  it  may  be, — except  the  eye  or 
mouth — sufficient  of  the  extract  of  lead  to 
wet  the  burn,  and  directly  after,  lay  smooth- 
ly on,  a piece  of  wadding  a little  larger  than 
the  size  of  the  injury,  and  with  the  wool 
next  the  skin  ; over  this  apply  a double  fold 
of  the  same  material,  and  secure  it  by  a 
loose  bandage ; keep  the  patient  quiet,  and 
administer  tablespoonfuls  of  brandy  and 
water,  or  sweetened  gruel  with  brandy,  at 
the  same  time  impUcitly  follow  the  previous 
directions. 

When  burns  occur  over  vital  organs,  as 
the  chest  and  belly,  and  the  pulse  is  full  and 
hard,  with  much  difficulty  of  breathing, 
bleeding  must  be  resorted  to,  and  an  imme- 
diate action  established  on  the  bow^els,  and 
the  inflammatory  state  of  the  system  pro- 
vided for,  by  taking  the  following  pills  and 
mixture : — 

Pow'dered  aloes 24  grains 

Powdered  scammony  ...  24  grains 

Colocynth 18  grains 

Calomel 1 scruple 

Mix  ; make  into  a mass,  which  divide  into 
twelve  pills.  Two  to  be  taken  directly,  and 
repeated  every  four  hours,  till  tliey  act  free- 
ly. Mixture: — 

Powdered  nitre 1 drachm, 

Camphor  water 6 ounces, 

Pis.solvc,  and' add 

Tartar  emetic 3 grains, 

'fincture  of  squills  . . . . 2 drachms. 

Tincture  of  opium  ....  2 drachms. 

Mix ; take  two  tablcspoonfuls  directly,  and 
one  every  hour  after. 

liuriis  on  the  throat  and  cheat  often  pro- 
duce severe  and  difficult  breathing,  when,  if 
not  relieved,  the  patient  might  expire  I'rom 
suffocation.  'I'lie  feet  and  legs,  must,  there- 
fore, be  plunged  into  hot  water  of  a sufficient 
temperature  to  attract  a sudden  supply  of 
blood  and  make  them  look  rwl,  and  the 
effect  of  this  diversion  continued  by  one  or 
two  mustard  jilasters  to  the  feet,  or  a blis- 
ter to  each  thigh. 

Burns,  the  result  of  acids,  must  bo  treated 


first,  by  a free  application  of  powdered 
chalk  or  magnesia,  to  counteract  the  acid, 
this  IS  then  to  be  washed  off,  and  the  wad- 
ding or  wool  applied.  Burns  caused  by 
quick  or  slacked  lime  are  to  be  washed 
directly  with  vinegar  and  water  till  all  the 
corrosive  substance  has  been  neutralized, 
and  then  healed  by  dressing  with  the  extract 
of  lead  and  the  w'adding. 

BURNT  EAR.— See  Smut. 

BUSHEL.— A measure  of  capacity  for  dry 
goods,  as  grain,  fruit,  pulse,  and  many 
other  articles,  containing  four  pecks,  eight 
gallons,  or  thirty-two  quarts.  Com  is  now 
invariably  measured  by  the  imperial  bushel. 
It  is  of  cooper-work,  made  of  oak,  and 
hooped  with  iron,  and,  according  to  the 
Weights  and  Measures  Act,  must  be  stamped 
by  competent  authority  before  it  can  be  legal- 
ly used ; and  having  been  declared  the  stan- 
dard measure  of  capacity  in  the  country  for 
dry  measure,  it  forms  the  basis  of  all  con- 
tracts dependent  on  measiires  of  capacity 
when  otherwise  indefinitely  expressed.  The 
bushel  must  contain  just  2150-42  cubic 
inches,  though  its  form  may  vary.  The  form 


represented  in  the  figure  is  the  most  con- 
venient. It  is  not  too  broad  for  the  mouth 
of  an  ordinary  half-quarter  sack,  nor  too 
deep  to  compress  the  grain  too  much,  and  its 
two  handles  are  placed  pretty  high,  so  that 
it  may  be  carried  full  without  the  risk  of 
upsetting.  Besides  the  standard  or  legal 
bushel  there  are  several  local  bushels,  or 
different  dimensions,  in  different  places.  At 
Abingdon  and  Andover  a bushel  contains 
9 gallons ; at  Appleby  and  Penrith,  nbushel 
of  pease,  rye,  and  wheat,  contains  16  gallons ; 
of  barley,  big  malt,  mixed  malt,  and  oats, 

20  gallons ; at  Carlisle  a bushel  contains  24 
gallons  : at  Chester  a bushel  of  wheat,  rye, 
&C.,  contains  32  gallons,  and  of  oats,  40  ; at 
Horchester,  of  malt  andof  oats,  contains  10 
gallons  ; at  Falmouth,  the  bushel  of  stricken 
coals  is  10  gallons,  of  other  things,  20  and 

21  gallons  ; at  Ringston-upon-Thaines,  the 
bushel  contains  8J  ; atNewnury,  9 ; at  Rea- 
ding and  Wycombe,  8} ; at  Stamford,  16 
gallons. 

BUSINESS  HABITS. — Every  man  who 
aims  at  becoming  a clever  and  a successful 
man  of  business,  must  exhibit  a regular 
and  consistent  lino  of  conduct,  lie  must 
have  a character  for  strict  regularity  and 
attention  to  his  duties.  He  mustdeny  him- 
self, in  a great  measure,to  ordinary  pleasures 
and  amusements,  and  govern  his  private 
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and  domestic  conduct  by  a system  of  method 
and  regularity  similar  to  that  observed  in 
business  pursuits.  In  addition  to  regularity 
and  attention,  and  strict  moral  integrity, 
the  possession  of  business  habits  implies 
also  the  possesion  of  a certain  mental  apti- 
tude for  conducting  business.  The  chief  intel- 
lectual qualities  requisite  are  a sound  under- 
standing, (juick perception,  prompt  decision, 
and  firmness  in  execution.  The  two  latter  are 
qualities  which  every  man  must  practise  and 
improve  for  himself;  the  former  are  natural 
endowments  which  men  do  not  possess  in 
common— which  are  strong  or  weak  in  dif- 
ferent men,  but  capable  of  being  more  or 
less  strengthened  and  improved  by  all.  To 
the  foregoing  qualifications  may  be  added 
the  cultivation  of  a pleasant  and  agree- 
able manner,  for  much  depends  on  this. 
There  is  nothing  that  creates  a more 
unfavourable  impression  than  a rude, 
hasty,  imperious,  or  uncourteous  manner. 
On  the  other  hand,  a man  who  is  courteous 
and  obliging  will  always  conciliate  favour, 
for  the  nearer  men  approach  to  free  and 
unreserved  intercourse  with  each  other,  the 
more  smoothly  the  affairs  of  life  appear  to 
move  forward.  It  is  a law  of  our  nature 
that  the  more  agreeable  we  are,  the  more 

f ratification  we  experience.  This  we  find 
emonstrated  in  our  daily  commerce  with 
the  world,  and  it  is  therelore  of  immense 
importance  to  a man  of  business  that,  in 
addition  to  his  other  qualifications,  he  should 
study  to  acquire  an  agreeable  aud  concilia- 
tory manner.  The  main  principles  in  con- 
nection with  the  immediate  conduct  of 
business  will  be  found  to  be  conveyed  in  the 
following  rules.  Fulfil  every  engagement 
punctually.  Do  nothing  carelessly  or  in  a 
hurrj-.  Employ  nobody  to  do  what  you  can 
easily  do  yourself.  Keep  everything  in  its 
proper  place.  Leave  nothing  undone  that 
ought  to  be  done,  and  which  circumstances 
permit  you  to  do.  Keep  your  own  business 
to  yourself,  and  do  not  interfere  with  the 
business  of  others.  Be  prompt  and  decisive 
with  your  customers,  and  let  your  word  be 
your  bond.  Be  clear  and  explicit  in  all  bar- 
gains, take  care  to  understand  every  trans- 
action thoroughly  yourself,  and  do  not  let 
others  misunderstand  you.  Leave  nothing 
ot  consequence  to  memory  which  can  and 
ought  to  be  committed  to  writing.  Ketain 
wpics  of  all  letters,  invoices,  and  other 
documents  connected  with  business,  tabu- 
lated, classified,  and  put  away  in  such  a 
manner  that  any  document  may  be  produced 
at  a moment’s  notice.  Never  suffer  your 
desk  to  be  confused  by  many  papers  either 
lying  inside  or  upon  it.  Have  certain  places 
lor  books,  and  other  things  in  constant  use, 
always  keeping  them  in  their  places  when 
lot  required,  so  that  they  may  be  readily 
ounu  without  confusion  or  loss  of  time, 
superintend  your  own  business  affairs  as 
wuf  K * Paifllble;  your  personal  attendance 
always  more  satisfactory  to  your 
customers,  and  will  also  ensure  your  ser- 
diiti  proper  attention  to  their 

sn  't  I'-'Xamine  your  books  day  by  day, 
vri.au.  inform  yourself  of  the  pro- 

6 ■■  dre  making  with  your  customers. 


and  the  progress  they  are  making  with  you. 
Avoid  as  much  as  possible  aU  sorts  of 
finessing  in  money  matters,  and  do  not 
lend  your  name  to  auy  transaction  that  is 
not  straightforward  or  in  good  faith.  Be 
economical  in  your  personal  expenditure, 
and  rather  live  within  your  means  than 
beyond  them.  Be  cautious  how  you  become 
security  for  persons,  and  choose  rather  to 
offend  them  by  refusal,  than  to  be  unjust  to 
your  creditors  by  acquiescence.  Take  plea- 
sure in  your  business,  and  it  will  soon  be- 
become  your  recreation.  Hope  for  the  best, 
prepare  for  the  worst,  and  bear  manfully 
whatever  may  happen. 

BUTLER. — Where  no  steward  is  kept,  the 
butler  is  the  principal  domestic  of  the  house- 
hold, and,  therefore,  much  is  e.xpected  from 
him.  The  duties  of  a butler  are  limited  or 
extended,  according  to  the  class  of  employer 
he  serves ; the  average  duties  appertaining 
to  this  situation  are  nearly  as  follow  : — 1st, 
the  cellar,  including  bottling  wine  and 
stacking  it,  brewing  and  bottling  beer,  and 
all  the  incidentals  peculiar  to  these  depart- 
ments, with  or  without  the  aid  of  a pro- 
fessed brewer;  2ndly,  cleaning  boots  and 
shoes,  and  brushing  clothes ; Snlly,  cleaning 
plate,  and  knives  and  iorks,  aud  waiting  at 
table ; ithly,  answering  the  door  bell,  and 
that  of  the  sitting-room,  occupied  by  the 
elder  branches  of  the  family.  It  is  obvious 
therefore  that  a servant  of  this  description 
requires  considerable  aptitude  for  his  office ; 
he  must  be  quick  without  being  noisy, 
methodical  in  his  habits,  scrupulously  neat 
aud  clean  in  his  personal  appearance ; he 
must  also  have  a good  address  ; and  although 
many  things  may  occur  to  try  his  temper, 
he  must  never  be  betrayed  into  any  imper- 
tinent expression,  or  a churlish  demean- 
our. The  following  is  the  routine  of  work 
for  a day,  and  so  arranged  as  to  conduce  to 
the  various  duties  being  performed.  5n  the 
easiest  and  most  regular  manner.  Rise  at 
6 o’clock,  and  commence  cleaning  the  boots 
and  shoes,  knives,  &c.  At  7 collect  the  gen- 
tlemen’s clothes,  brush  them,  and  return 
them  to  the  room.  At  half-past  7 prepare 
the  table  for  breakfast.  At  8 take  your  own 
breakfast.  From  half-past  8 to  half-past  9 
attend  the  family  breakfast  table.  From 
half- past  9 till  10,  clear  away  aud  wash  the 
things  used  for  breakfast.  From  10  till  1 
attend  to  the  duties  of  the  cellar,  and  to  the 
answering  of  the  bel  Is.  At  1 prepare  luncheon, 
after  this  obtain  yourown  dinner  as  soon  as 
you  can,  and  then  devote  the  remainder  of 
the  afternoon  to  washing  and  polishing 
plate,  cleaning  and  preparing  lamps,  &c. 
Then  follow  in  regular  succession,  laying  the 
dinner,  waiting  at  table,  and  clearing  away ; 
finally,  tea  and  coffee  are  to  be  served  up, 
which,  with  the  attendance  on  the  drawing- 
room bell,  completes  the  day’s  duties. 
Hook:  I/ouhlonand  Wrifjht’s Induslrial Library, 
The  IhMer. 

BUTLER’S  TRAY.— A domestic  contri- 
vance consisting  of  an  oblong  tray,  made  ol 
oak  or  other  strong  wood,  having  a ledge 
three  or  four  inches  in  height  extending  all 
round  it,  and  a space  at  each  end  to  admit 
tile  iiands  when  it  is  required  to  be  removed 
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fronii  one  place  to  another.  It  usually  rests 
on  tressels  which  are  placed  in  some  remote 
part  of  the  dining-room  or  outside  the  door, 
to  facilitate  the  removal  of  dishes,  &c.,  to 


and  from  the  table.  Simple  as  this  con- 
trivance is,  yet  many  establishments  are 
without  it,  and  the  servant  has,  conse- 
quently, to  make  four  or  five  journeys  up 
and  down  stairs  instead  of  one. 

BUITEH,  Adulteration  of. — Butter 
is  chiefly  adulterated  with  water  and  with 
salt,  and  these  when  introduced  over  and 
above  the  amount  necessary  to  ensure  pre- 
servation, are  purposely  added  to  increase 
the  weight  and  bulk.  A simple  method  of 
determining  approximately  the  amount  of 
water  present  in  any  sample,  is  to  melt  the 
butter,  fill  a small  bottle  with  it,  and  place 
it  near  the  fire  for  half  an  hour  or  so  ; when 
the  water,  on  account  ot  its  weight,  will  sink 
to  the  bottom.  Excess  of  salt  may  be  easily 
detected  by  the  taste  and  smell,  and  also 
betrays  itself  by  exuding  from  the  butter 
in  greater  or  less  quantities.  Butter  is  also 
adulterated  witli  lard  and  with  flour,  and  in 
either  case  an  unnatural  whiteness  is  im- 
parted, which  soon  leads  to  detection  ; when 
flour  has  been  used  especially,  a pasty  ap- 
pearance will  present  itself,  and  instead  ot 
spreading  readily  on  the  bread,  it  will  roll  up 
and  also  cling  to  the  knife,  in  spite  of  repeated 
efforts.  Genuine  butter  is  of  a golden  liue, 
and  has  a peculiarly  fresh  smell,  whlclt  can- 
not be  imitated. 

BU'ITEB  churning. —Tills  process, 
which  is  by  no  means  difllciilt,  is  performed 
as  follows  The  milk  on  being  drawn  from 
the  cows,  must  be  put  into  a tub  and  left  to 
cool.  After  it  has  cooled,  pass  the  milk 
through  a milk- sieve  into  the  milk- dishes, 
and  till  tlieni  to  the  depth  of  two  inches 
only.  To  know  at  once  the  age  of  milk  in 
the  dishes,  one  mark  or  score  should  be  made 
on  the  dishes  just  lilled,  to  show  that  they 
contain  the  last  drawn  milk;  a second  mark 
is  made,  at  the  same  time,  on  the  dishes 
containing  the  milking  before  this,  and  a 
third  put  on  the  dishes  containing  the  milk 
drawn  before  the  second  milking,  and  which 
contain  the  third  milking  or  oldest  milk. 
'Ilie  next  thing  to  be  done  is  to  take  off  the 
cream.  In  ordinary  summer  weather,  the 
crearti  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  longer 
on  the  milk  than  three  milkings.  Butshould 
the  weather  be  unusually  warm,  the  milk 


should  not  be  more  than  eighteen  hours  old, 
before  the  cream  is  taken  off.  The  cream  is 
skimmed  off  miik  with  a skimmer  or  creamer 
ordinarily ; but  in  stationary  coolers  of  metal 
or  of  stone,  a spigot  is  drawn  half  out  from 
the  hole  in  the  bottom,  on  the  near  side, 
through  which  the  milk  runs  slowly  into  a 
vessel  below,  and  leaves  the  cream  on  the 
bottom  of  the  cooler.  The  cream,  when 
taken  off,  is  put  into  a cream  jar,  in  which 
it  accumulates  until  churned  into  butter. 
Every  time  a new  portion  of  cream  is  put 
into  the  jar,  its  entire  contents  should  be 
stirred,  in  order  to  mix  the  different  por- 
tions of  cream  into  a uniform  mass.  The 
cream  soon  becomes  sour  in  the  jar,  and 
twice  a week  it  should  be  made  into  butter, 
however  small  the  quantity  may  be  at  a 
time.  TTiere  are  many  varieties  of  churns, 
but  the  one  now  most  generally  used  is  the 
Box  hand-churn.  This  is  best  made  of  birch 


or  plane  tree,  and  requires  to  be  carefully 
formed,  so  as  to  be  water-tight.  Itis  of  very 
little  consequence  whether  the  bottom  is 
formed  to  the  circle  of  the  agitator,  or  re- 
mains flat,  as  far  as  the  production  of 
butter  is  to  be  considered  ■ but  for  the  pro- 
cess of  cleansing,  the  curved  bottom  will 


present  some  advantages.  A <»ver  is  fitted 
close  in  the  top  of  tlie  box,  with  convenient 
handles,  'llie  agUator  is  of  the  usual  form ; 
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the  dimensions  of  its  parts  are  unimportant, 
except  that  they  have  sufficient  strengtli 
and  present  sufficient  surface  to  produce 
the  requisite  degree  of  agitation  in  the  fluid. 
This  form  of  churn  may  be  enlarged  to  any 
dimensions  to  suit  hand  labour  or  power. 

(M  converting  the  cream  into  butter,  the  first 
act  is  to  put  the  churn  into  a proper  state, 
assuming  that  the  churn,  when  last  used, 
was  put  aside  in  a thoroughly  clean  and 
dry  state;  about  two  quarts  of  hot  water 
should  be  poured  into  it  to  scald  and  rinse 
it.  In  summer  it  should  be  rinsed  with  cold 
water  after  the  hot,  but  not  in  winter.  The 
churn  being  thus  prepared,  strain  the  cream 
into  it  through  a bag  of  coarse  linen  cloth. 
To  efiect  this,  it  must  be  dipped  in  water, 
and  then  held  over  the  churn  ; and  on  the 
cream  being  slowly  poured  into  it  from  the 
jar,  the  liquid  part  will  run  through  into  the 
churn,  but  the  clotted  part  will  remain  in 
the  bag.  The  best  temperature  at  which 
cream  can  be  put  into  a churn  is  55  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  and  it  is  one  easily  attained  in  a 
cool  apartment  early  of  a summer’s  morn- 
ing. The  churning  should  be  done  slowly 
at  first,  until  the  cream  has  been  com- 
pletely broken  and  rendered  a unil'orm 
mass;  it  then  becomes  thinner,  and  the 
churning  is  felt  to  be  easier.  Tiie  motion 
may  then  be  slightly  increased  and  con- 
tinue until  a change  is  heard  in  the  sound 
within  the  churn,  from  a low  smooth  to  a 
harsh  tone,  and  until  an  unequal  resistance 
is  felt  to  be  opposed  to  the  agitators.  The 
butter  may  soon  be  expected  to  form  after 
this,  and,  by  accelerating  the  motion  a little 
more,  it  will  form  the  sooner ; the  moment 
the  mass  within  is  felt  to  be  firm  and  the 
tgitatorsimpeded,  the  motion  should  entirely 
cease.  The  rates  of  motion  in  churning  but- 
^r  at  different  times  are  of  some  importance, 
for  when  performed  too  slowly,  the  butter 
^11  be  strong  tasted ; and  when  the  motion 
IS  tTO  rapid,  the  butter  will  be  soft  and 
frothy,  and  is  said  to  have  burst  In  very 
warm  weather,  or  when  the  cream  is  put  in 
too  warm,  the  churning  is  liable  to  burst 
with  any  degree  of  fast  motion.  'I'he  precise 
motions  in  churning,  at  the  respective  periods 
taking  place  in  the  cream,  are 
difficult  to  determine,  and  much  must  be  left 
to  judgment.  When  butter  forms  irom 
cream  in  churning  rather  less  than  an 
Mur.  it  is  satisfactory  work ; when  it  comes 
much  sooner  it  is  soft,  and  when  much  later 
t Is  strong  tasted.  The  utensils  required  for 

UK  of  butter  are  a small  tub  for  putting 
he  butter  into  from  the  churn  ; a wooden 
flat  shallow  kit,  to  wash  butter  in;  and  a 
stoneware  jar  for  keeping  salt  dry.  Imme- 
matcly  on  being  formed,  butter  should  be 
«^ou  dnd  put  into  the 

tlTen  Cold  water  is 

incH.^.u'^  lilt  'the  flat  kit,  which  is  set  In  an 
hv  hnm  the  butter  is  washed, 

kne^ed  out  and  rolled  up  several 
*’"ttom  of  the  kit  amongst  the 
hanu  ’o  then  taken  In  tlie 

in  beaten  with  the  palms  alternately, 

every  particle  of  the 
ran  ^ P'"'tion  of  which  would 

soon  render  the  butter  rancid.  The  milky 


1 water  is  strained  off,  fresh  w’ater  poured  in, 
and  the  butter  is  again  washed  and  worked 
as  often  as  the  water  becomes  milky.  If  in- 
tended to  be  kept  or  disposed  of  in  a fresh 
state,  the  washed  lump  is  divided  into  pound 
or  half  pound  portions  each,  and  placed  in 
separate  lumps  in  the  tub  amongst  water. 
Each  of  these  lumps  is  then  clapped  firmly 
by  the  hand,  and  moulded  into  the  usual 
form.  For  the  table,  any  requisite  number 
of  pounds  should  now  be  moulded  from  the 
lump  into  small  pats;  to  accomplish  this. 


pat  moulds  and  hands  are  used.  Objections 
have  been  urged  against  the  use  of  the  hand 
in  making  up  butter;  and 
it  is  certain  that  hot 
clammy  hands  will  im- 
part a disagreeable  taint 
and  flavour  to  the  butter ; 
but  naturally  cool  hands, 
made  clean  by  w’ashing  in 
warm  water  and  oatmeal,  not  soap,  and  then 
rinsed  in  cold  water,  may  be  employed. 
Under  any  circumstances,  less  handling  can 
be  given  to  the  butter,  by  the  partial  use  of 
the  spade,  which  may  be  employed  in  the 
first  process  of  the  washing,  by  dividing  and 
rubbing,  and  rolling  it  amongst  the  water 
on  the  bottom  of  the  flat  tube,  before  it  is 
beaten  bv  the  hands. 

The  spades  are  gene- 
rally 4 inches  square, 
with  the  handle  4 
inches  long.  The 
lower  side  of  the  face 
is  thinned  away  to  a 
sharp  edge.  These 
implements  will  last 
longest  when  made 
of  the  wood  of  the 
apple  tree. 

Besides  cream,  but- 
ter is  made  from  the 
entire  milk,  which  is 
usually  allowed  to 
stand  until  it  be- 
comes sour,  and  re- 
quires a shorter  time 
to  convert  it  into  butter  than  when  Ihe  milk 
is  sweet ; but  to  obtain  butter  in  these  cases 
a large  churn  is  required,  and  the  churning 
must  be  continued  for  a long  time,  seldom 
less  than  three  hours,  and  often  as  much  as 
five,  'fhe  butter  obtained  from  this  source 
IS  very  good,  and  it  has  the  advantage 
of  possessing  a uniform  chanioter  In 
all  seasons,  the  temperature  of  the  milk 
being  more  easily  obtained  than  tliat  of  the 
cream.  The  process  of  churning  from  the 
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whole  milk  is  very  simple.  The  milk  is 
poured  into  coolers  at  lirst,  and  from  them 
it  is  drawn  off  into  vats  sufficiently  large ; 
the  vats  are  then  put  by,  to  stand  totally  un- 
disturbed till  the  whole  acquires  a sufficient 
degree  of  acidity.  The  time  required  for  this 
purpose  varies  a little,  according  to  the  heat 
of  the  weather,  and  the  temperature  of  the 
milk-house.  The  point  is  ascertained  by 
the  formation  of  a thick  scum  on  the  sur- 
face. All  the  milk  need  not  be  of  the  same 
ao-e— tbe  milk  of  Sunday  and  Monday  may 
be  churned  on  the  Thursday  morning  ; that 
of  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday 
morning,  on  the  Saturday  evening;  and 
that  of  Thursday  evening,  Friday,  and  Satur- 
day, on  the  ilonday  morning.  If  the  butter 
is  intended  to  be  salted  it  is  specially  treated. 
After  being  washed  clean  as  above  described, 
it  is  weighed  in  the  scales,  the  salt  weighed, 
and  immediately  applied  to  the  lump.  Frao- 
tice  varies  considerably  in  the  quantity  of 
salt  given  to  butter ; but  half  an  ounce  of 
fine  pure  salt  to  a pound  of  butter  is  suffi- 
pient,  if  to  be  kept ; or  half  an  ounce  to  two 
pounds,  if  for  immediate  use.  In  the  pro- 
cess of  salting,  the  butter  is  spread  out  in 
the  tub,  after  the  washing,  and  the  salt, 
ground  line,  is  sprinkled  over  it  little  by 
little ; the  butteris  then  rolled  up  and  rubbed 
down  with  the  lower  part  of  the  palm  of 
the  hand,  until  the  whole  mass  appears  uni- 
formly incorporated  with  the  salt.  To  en- 
sure uniform  salting,  only  half  the  salt 
should  be  applied  at  once,  and  the  butter 
lumped  and  set  aside  until  next  day,  when 
whatever  of  brine  or  milk  may  have  exuded 
in  the  meantime,  should  be  poured  off.  The 
other  half  of  the  salt  should  then  be  rubbed 
in  in  like  manner,  and  the  salted  lump  put 
into  the  jar  or  lirkin  on  the  second  day. 

BU  TTE 11 D ISH.— Butter  should  always  be 
kept  in  a pot  or  dish,  in  order  that  it  may  be 


preserved  firm  and  clean  ; it  has  also  a more 
delicate  appearance  when  thus  sent  to  table 
than  when  exposed  on  aplate.  Butter  dishes 
may  be  made  of  either  cliina-ware-or  glass, 
the  latter,  however,  is  preferable.  They  also 
aj>pear  in  a great  variety  of  designs,  that 
shown  in  the  engraving  being  one  of  the 
most  chaste  and  elegant, 
g BE  IT  Ell,  M ElVfEl).— I’ut  into  a basin  a 
dessortspoonfnl  of  Hour  and  a little  salt, 
then  mix  with  them  very  gradually  aud 
very  smoothly,  a quarter  of  a pint  of  cold 
water;  turn  these  into  a small  clean  sauce- 
nan  and  stir  them  constantly  over  a clear 
tire’ until  they  have  boiled  a couple  of 
minntes  then  add  an  ounce  and  a half  of 


butter  cut  small ; keep  the  sauce  stirring 
until  this  is  entirely  dissolved. 

BU'ITEK,  llAiSiCIL*.  to  liirnovE.— Wash 
it,  melt  it  gradually,  skim  it,  and  put  to  it  a 
slice  of  charred  toast  or  some  pieces  of  char- 
coal. 

BUTTER,  SALT,  to  Freshen.— Churn 
it  afresh  with  new  milk,  in  the  proportion 
of  a pound  of  butter  to  a quart  of  milk. 

BUTTER,  TO  Clarify. — Cut  the  butter 
in  sliees ; put  it  into  a jar,  which  set  in  a 
pan  of  boiling  water  until  it  melts.  Skim 
it,  take  it  out,  and  when  it  has  cooled  a 
little,  pour  it  gently  off,  keeping  back  the 
curdy  sediment. 

BUTTER,  TO  Preservt;.  — Dry  salt 
thoroughly  before  the  fire ; pound  it  as 
fine  as  possible ; 8i>read  a layer  of  it  at  the 
bottom  of  a jar,  then  press  and  beat  the 
butter  down  with  a wooden  rammer,  cover 
the  top  with  a thick  layer  of  salt,  so  that 
when  converted  into  brine  it  shall  com- 
pletely protect  the  butter. 

BUTTER,  Uses  ani>  Properties  of.— 
As  an  article  of  food  in  its  natural  state, 
and  in  cookery,  for  sauces,  &c.,  is  almost 
indispensable.  When  fresh,  it  forms  a 
nutritious  and  instinctive  addition  to  fari- 
naceous food ; and  when  melted  is  advan- 
tageously eaten  with  certain  vegetables 
that  are-  deficient  in  oily  matter.  Butter, 
however,  must  be  used  with  moderation,  as 
when  eaten  in  excess  it  relaxes  and  debili- 
tates the  stomach,  and  gives  rise  to  biliary 
derangements.  Persons  of  a bilious  tem- 
perament should  be  especially  careful  in  the 
use  of  butter,  eating  it  but  seldom  and  then 
only  in  small  quantities.  When  butter  has 
been  exposed,  whether  alone  or  combined 
with  farinaceous  articles,  to  a high  tempe- 
rature, such  as  of  an  oven,  it  becomes  ex- 
ceedingly unwholesome,  and  irritates  weak 
stomachs  to  such  a degree  that  it  may  be 
almost  ranked  as  a poison. 

BUTTERED  BISCUITS.— Dissolve  half 
a pound  of  butter  in  half  a pint  of  warm 
milk,  and  with  four  pounds  of  flour  make  ■ 
up  a stiff  but  smooth  paste,  roll  it  very 
thin  aud  stamp  out  the  biscuits,  prick  them 
with  a fork,  aud  bake  them  on  tins  in  a . 
quick  oven. 

Butter,  ill). ; milk,  J pint ; flour,  4lbs. 
BUTTERFLY  VIVARIUM.— See  Viv.v- 

RIUAI. 

BUTl’ERMILK.— The  residuum  of  cream  » 
or  milk  deposited  in  the  process  of  churning.  ^ 
It  is  sour  to  the  taste,  thick,  .and  consists  of  r 
butter,  curd,  and  water.  When  fre.sli,  it  is  a * 
pleasant  beverage,  and  if  made  of  sweet  ® 
cream  is  a delicious  and  wholesome  food.  . 
It  answers  the  purpose  of  cream  to  eat  with  i 
fruit,  when  mixed  with  a little  milk  aud  I 
sweetened  with  white  sugar. 

BUTTERMILK  CAKES.— To  a quart  o«  I 
flour  add  a ])int  of  buttermilk  and  a tea-  - 
spoonful  of  salt,  dissolve  a dessertspoonful  i 
of  soda  in  a little  warm  water  and  stir  r 
it  into  the  milk,  which  pour  upon  the  nout  , 
while  foaming.  Beat  all  well  together,  add- 
ing  flour  enough  to  make  a smooth  dougn.  . 
Roll  it  out,  divide  it  into  cake  with  a past*  * 
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cutter,  and  bake  it  in  a quick  oven  for  fifteen 
or  twenty  minutes. 

Flour,  1 quart ; buttermilk,  1 pint ; 
salt,  1 teaspoonful ; soda,  1 dessertspoonful ; 
spoonful ; water,  sufiicient. 

BUTTERMILK  PUDDING.  — lUx  a 
quart  of  new  milk  with  a pint  of  buttermilk; 
drain  off  the  whey,  and  mix  with  the  curd 
the  crumb  of  a French  roll  grated,  half  a 
lemon  peel  grated,  quarter  of  a pint  of  cream, 
three  ounces  of  cold  melted  butter,  the  yolks 
of  five  and  the  whites  of  two  eggs  ; sweeten 
the  whole  to  taste,  and  bake  with  pufl'  paste 
for  half  an  hour. 

Milk,  1 quart ; buttermilk,  1 pint ; 
French  roll,  1 ; lemon  peel,  ^ of  one ; cream, 

1 pint ; butter  melted,  3ozs. ; eggs,  5 yolks, 

2 whites. 

BUYING  AND  SELLING,  Law  Re- 
lating TO.— This  is  a transmutation  of 
property  from  one  person  to  another  in  con- 
sideration of  a certain  price.  No  contract 
for  the  sale  of  goods  to  the  value  of  £10  or 
upwards  is  valid,  unless  the  buyer  actually 
receive  and  accept  part  ol'  the  goods  sold,  or 
unless  he  give  something  by  way  of  earnest 
to  bind  the  bargain,  or  in  part-  of  payment, 
or  unless  some  note  or  memorandum  in 
WTiting  be  made  and  signed  by  the  party  or 
his  agent  who  is  fo  be  charged  with  the 
contract.  With  regard  to  goods  under  the 
value  of  £10,  no  contract  or  agreement  is 
binding  imless  the  goods  are  to  be  delivered 
within  a year,  or  unless  the  contract  be 
made  in  writing  signed  by  the  party  or 
his  agent.  The  delivery  of  a penny  or  a 
glove  is  sufiicient  earnest  within  the  statute ; 
the  acceptance  of  the  key  of  the  warehouse 
in  which  the  goods  are  deposited  ; the  pay- 
ment of  warehouse  rent ; the  directing  them 
to  be  conveyed  by  a particular  carrier ; or 
the  re-sale  of  them  to  a third  person,  are  all 
an  afhrmance  of  the  bargain.  The  note  or 
memorandum  of  a bargain  for  the  price  of 
£10  or  upwards,  must  state  the  price  for 
which  the  goods  were  sold.  Where  no  act 
remains  to  be  done  by  the  vendor,  as  count- 
ing, weighing,  or  measuring,  the  moment 
the  bargain  is  struck  the  property  of  the 
goods  is  vested  in  the  purchaser  and  re- 
mains at  his  risk ; so,  if  a horse  die  in  the 
uiterval  of  sale  and  delivery,  tlie  vendor  is 
entitled  to  his  money,  though  no  actual 
change  of  property  has  taken  place. 

As  a general  principle,  the  law  affords 
no  redress  for  ova  sights  committed  in  the 
purchase  of  estates,  which  might  have  been 
avoided  by  ordinary  judgment  and  vigi- 
lance. But  if  the  vendor  knowingly  conceal 
latent  defects,  either  as  regards  the  estate  or 
its  title,  he  cannot  compel  the  execution  of 
the  contract,  though  the  estate  be  sold  ex- 
pressly subject  to  all  its  faults.  If  it  be 
falsely  asserted  that  a valuation  has  been 
made  of  an  estate  at  a higher  price  than 
really  was  the  case,  the  purchaser  is  not 
bound  to  complete  the  purchase.  So  if  the 
particulars  of  the  sale  of  a house  describe  it 
in  good  repair  when  it  is  not  so,  the  pur- 
chaser need  not  fulfil  the  purchase,  unless 
there  be  time  to  complete  the  repairs  before 
his  right  of  possession  commences.  A false 
affirmation  of  the  amount  of  rent  would  re- 
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lieve  the  purchaser.  From  the  moment  of 
sale  the  purchaser  becomes  the  virtual 
owner,  and,  consequently,  from  that  time 
entitled  to  any  profit  or  subject  to  any  loss 
that  may  subsequently  accrue  to  the  estate. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  vendor  is  en- 
titled to  inta'est  on  the  purchase  money  from 
the  time  ot  the  bargain  to  that  of  payment. 

The  property  in  horses  is  not  easily  altered 
by  sale  without  the  express  consent  of  the 
owner;  for  a purchaser  gains  no  property 
in  a horse  that  has  been  stolen,  unless  it 
it  has  been  bought  in  a fair  or  open  market. 
The  owner’s  property  in  the  horse  stolen  is 
not  altered  by  sale  in  a fair,  unless  it  be 
openly  ridden,  led,  walked,  or  kept  standing 
lor  one  hour  at  least,  and  has  been  regis- 
tered, for  which  the  buyer  pays  one  penny. 
Sellers  of  horses  in  fairs  or  markets  must  be 
knowm  to  the  person  wdio  takes  toll  there, 
and  w’ho  is  bound  by  the  statute  to  keep  a 
place  for  that  purpose  from  ten  in  the  fore- 
noon till  sunset;  sales  made  otherwise  are 
void.  The  owner  of  a horse  stolen,  not- 
withstanding the  legal  sale,  may  redeem  the 
same  on  the  payment  or  tender  of  the  price 
within  six  months  after  it  is  stolen. — See 
Contract,  Deposit,  Exchange,  Sale 
OR  Return,  WAer.vnty,  &c. 
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CAB  T'ARES,  AND  REGULATIONS.— 
Cabs  may  be  hired  either  by  distance  or 
time.  The  fares  are : — within  and  not  ex- 
ceeding one  mile,  sixpence ; and  at  the 
rate  ot  sixpence  for  every  additional  mile  or 
part  of  a mile.  For  any  lime  not  e.xceeding 
one  hour,  two  sliillings.  Where  a I'are  is 
calculated  according  to  distance,  and  the 
driver  is  required  to  stop  on  the  way,  a 
I'urther  sum  of  sixpence  is  to  be  paid  for 
every  quarter  of  an  hour  he  shall  have  so 
been  stopped.  No  back  fare  to  be  taken  or 
demanded.  Fares  are  to  be  paid  according 
to  distance  or  time— at  the  option  of  the 
hirer— to  be  expressed  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  hiring;  if  not  otherwise  ex- 
ressed,  the  fare  to  be  paid  according  to 
istance.  For  a fare  to  be  paid  according  to 
time,  no  driver  will  be  compellable  to  hire 
his  carriage  after  eight  o’clock  in  the  even- 
ing or  before  si.x  o’clock  in  the  morning. 
Cabs  are  licensed  to  carry  two  persons. 
Two  children  under  ten  years  of  age  to  be 
counted  as  one  adult ; a special  bargain  is 
made  when  more  than  tw'o  persons  are  car- 
ried, but  if  no  notice  be  taken  of  the  extra 
number  of  persons  by  (he  c:ibinan  at  the 
time  of  hiring,  he  cannot  demand  more  than 
his  legal  fare.  When  more  than  two  per- 
HO)iH  shall  be  carried  inside  a cab.  with  more 
luggage  than  can  be  taken  inside,  a furtlicr 
sum  of  twoi)ence  for  evei  y package  carried 
outside  is  to  be  jiaid  by  the  hirer,  in  addition 
to  the  iare;  but  all  luggage  that  can  bo 
carried  inside  is  not  to  he  charged  tor. 
The  amount  of  fare  according  to  dl.stanco 
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and  time  which  may  be  legally  demanded, 
is  to  be  distinctly  painted  botli  on  the  in- 
side and  tlie  outside  of  the  carriage.  The 
driver  must  also  produce  a book  of  fares 
when  required.  No  driver  can  be  compelled 
to  drive  more  than  six  miles  from  the  place 
of  hiring.  When  hired  by  time,  no  driver 
shall  be  required  to  drive  at  a faster  rate 
than  four  miles  an  hour,  unless  he  is  paid  an 
additional  si.xpence  lor  every  mile  or  part 
thereof  c.xceeding  four  miles.  A ticket  on 
which  is  printed  the  number  of  the  carriage, 
is  to  be  delivered  by  the  driver  to  the  hirer 
at  the  time  of  hiring,  whether  he  be  asked 
for  it  or  not.  Drivers  refusing  to  go,  or  ex- 
acting  more  than  the  legal  fare,  or  not 
travelling  with  proper  expedition,  subject 
themselves  to  a penalty  of  forty  shillings. 
Agreements  to  pay  more  than  the  legal  fare 
are  not  binding ; in  such  cases  the  excess 
j)aid  may  be  recovered,  and  the  driver  lined 
forty  shillings  for  his  extortion.  For  a 
stated  sum  the  driver  may  agree  to  drive 
any  distance  at  discretion,  and  is  liable  to  a 
penalty  ot  forty  shillings  for  demanding 
more  than  the  sum  agreed  upon,  though 
less  than  the  legal  fare.  Deposit  may  be 
demanded  for  cabs  %vaiting  ; refusing  to 
wait  or  account  for  the  deposit,  or  going 
away  before  the  time  has  e.xpired  for  which 
the  deposit  was  made,  incurs  a penalty  of 
forty  shillings.  Check-strings  are  to  be  pro- 
vided, and  while  driving  to  be  held  by  the 
driver,  under  a penalty  of  twenty  shillings. 
Drivers  not  to  permit  any  person  to  ride 
in,  upon,  or  about  any  carriage,  without  the 
express  consent  of  the  person  hiring  the 
same,  under  a penalty  of  twenty  shillings. 
Endangering  any  person  by  intoxication, 
wanton  and  furious  driving,  or  using  abusive 
and  insulting  language,  or  being  guilty  of 
other  rude  behaviour,  subjects  any  pro- 
prietor, driver,  or  waterman,  to  a penalty  ot 
£2,  and  the  licence  may  be  revoked.  Fro- 
jierty  left  in  a carriage  is  to  be  deposited  by 
The  driver  at  the  police  office  within  four 
and  twenty  hours,  or  in  default  a penalty  of 
.£10  or  one  month’s  imprisonment.  Any 
property  found  by  a passenger  is  to  be  given 
up  to  the  driver  or  conductor,  under  a 
penalty  of  £10.  I’roperty  not  claimed  within 
a twelvemonth  to  be  uisposed  of,  and  the 
proceeds  paid  to  the  receiver-general  of 
inland  Kevenue.  When  disputes  arise,  the 
hirers  may  require  the  driver,  without  pay- 
ment, to  drive  to  the  nearest  police  court, 
if  the  magistrate  be  sitting,  if  otherwise,  to 
the  nearest  police  station.  When  in  a 
case  of  disputed  distance  it  is  agreed  that 
it  shall  be  by  actual  measurement,  the  cost 
of  measuring  must  be  paid  betbrehand  by 
cither  of  the  parties  or  in  equal  portions  by 
both,  to  be  retained  or  rel'unded  according  to 
themerits  of  the  decision.  AVhen  a person  is 
jiroved  to  have  resisted  the  payment  of  the 
fare  unjustly,  he  must  pay  all  costs  atten- 
dant upon  the  hearing  of  the  case,  and  also 
compensate  the  driver  for  his  loss  of  time, 
or  in  default  may  be  imprisoned  for  one 
month. 

CA II- II I KING.  Advick  and  Cautions 
Kksi’Kctino.  Upon  hiring  a cab,  esjie- 
clally  if  accompanied  by  ladies,  go  to  the 


, stand  personally  and  make  your  omi  selec- 
tion, so  as  to  ensure  a clean  and  comfortable 
vehicle  and  a good  horse.  Die  best  method  of 
any  when  you  have  particular  occasion  for  a 
cab,  is  to  find  out  some  respectable  cab  pro- 
prietor in  your  immediate  neighbourhood, 
with  whom  you  will  be  able  to  make  satisfac- 
tory arrangements  and  terms.  Always  pro- 
vide yourself  with  the  amount  of  the  fare 
previously  to  starting;  cab  drivers  seldom 
if  ever  have  any  change  Whenever  you 
find  that  a cab  driver  is  intoxicated,  stop 
the  cab  and  get  out  immediately  you  make 
the  discovery,  in  order  to  prevent  accident 
or  personal  annoyance.  Never  attempt  to 
argue  with  a cabman  respecting  his  fare 
after  giving  him  what  you  consider  to  be 
just.  Hand  him  your  card  and  leave  him  to 
his  remedy.  Do  not  attempt  to  resent 
insolence  and  abuse  either  by  words  or 
blows,  put  the  law  in  force,  or  walk  silently 
away,  as  best  suits  your  feelings  and  con- 
venience. When  accompanied  by  ladies  or 
children,  do  not  pay  the  fare  till  they  are 
safely  deposited  at  their  destination,  you 
will  then  be  in  a less  embarrassed  position  to 
resist  extortion  ; the  same  remark  holds 
good  for  luggage,  &c.  AVhen  you  require  a 
cab  to  be  early  at  your  door  the  following 
morning,  bespeak  one,  of  the  waterman  of 
the  cabstand  on  the  previous  night,  or  of  a 
cab  proprietor  in  the  neighbourhood,  as 
before,  suggested. 

CABBAGE,  BOILED.  Wash  and  pick 
it  carefully,  and  if  very  large,  quarter  it. 
Put  it  into  a saucepan  with  plenty  of  boil- 
ing water  and  a tablespoouful  of  salt ; if  any 
scum  arises,  take  it  off;  boil  till  the  stalk  is 
tender.  Keep  the  vegetable  well  covered 
with  water  all  the  time  of  boiling,  and  shut 
out  any  smoke  or  dirt  arising  from  stirring 
the  fire.  The  flavour  of  an  old  cabbage  may 
be  much  improved  by  taking  it  up  when 
half  done,  and  putting  it  directly  into  an- 
other saucepan  of  fresh  Doiling  water.  When 
taken  up,  drain  it  iu  a cullender.  It  may 
either  be  served  plain,  or  chopped  up  and 
seasoned  with  butter,  pepper,  and  salt. 

CABB.A.GE,  Culture  of.— Ofthis  vege- 
table there  are  many  varieties,  but  some  are 
better  adapted  for  growing  iu  gardens 
than  others,  the  seed  of  wdiich  may  be 
obtained  at  any  respectable  seed  shop. 
To  obtain  cabbage  early  in  spring,  pro- 
cure half  an  ounce  of  “Atkins’s  Jlatch- 
less,”  and  the  same  quantity  of  the  early 
“Nonpareil,”  both  being  dwarf  and  early; 
or  buy  more  or  less,  in  proportion  to 
the  size  of  the  ground  you  intend  planting. 
Between  the  tlrst  and  the  twelfth  of  August 
select  ail  open  piece  of  ground,  and,  having 
dug  it  well,  sow  the  seed,  scattermg  it 
regularly  over  the  space  allotted.  Then 
take  the  spade,  and  throw  a little  soil  from 
the  sides  of  the  bed  evenly  over  the  surface; 
press  the  bed  down  with  your  feet;  then 
lake  the  rake  and  smootli  it  gently  over, 
taking  care  not  to  rake  so  deep  as  to  draw 
the  seed  into  masses 'over  the  bed.  AVater 
lilentifully  during  dry  weather,  and  watch 
carefully  that  the  birds  do  not  molest  the 
shoots  Avhen  they  are  breaking  through  the 
ground.  Sow  also  at  the  same  time  an  equal 
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quantity ot  the  “ Emperor,”  or  “Wheeler's 
imperial,”  which  are  larger  and  somewhat 
later,  and  which  will  give  a succession 
during  tlie  greater  part  of  the  summer,  or, 
at  all  events,  until  the  early  spring  sowing 
comes  in.  If  the  plants  litive  progressed 
favourably,  they  will  be  fit  to  plant  out  in 
the  early  part  of  September ; and  if  onions 
have  been  grown  in  the  same  garden,  it 
would  be  advisable  to  plant  the  cabbage  in 
tliat  piece  of  ground  after  the  onions  are 
taJeen  oil',  the  ground  selected  for  onions 
being  generally  the  best  in  the  garden. 
After  properly  digging  the  ground,  proceed 
to  mark  out  the  plot  for  the  early  sorts, 
eighteen  inches  from  row  to  row ; com- 
mence planting,  putting  the  plants  one  foot 
apart  in  their  respective  rows,  and  fifteen 
inches  from  each  other.  Alter  planting, 
water  must  be  given,  unless  it  be  rainy 
weather.  Watch  for  slugs,  and  fill  up  any 
vacancies  that  may  occur  from  the  seed  bed 
of  each  sort  respectively.  As  soon  as  the 
ground  becomes  dry  on  the  surl'ace,  loosen 
the  earth  between  the  plants  to  the  deptli 
of  Lvo  inches,  which  will  accelerate  vege- 
tation. As  the  plants  advance,  draw  the 
earth  about  them  with  the  hoe,  in  order  to 
steady  them  against  the  wind  and  protect 
them  from  the  frost.  If  these  rules  are  ob- 
served, young  cabbage  tit  for  cutting,  w’ill, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  appear  in 
May,  although  much  of  course  must  depend 
on  the  season.  For  a succession,  sow  early 
in  3Iarch,  of  the  large  sorts,  and  again  from 
the  middle  to  the  end  of  May ; and  should 
there  be  some  plants  left  in  the  seed  bed  of 
August  sowing,  plant  them  out  in  JIarch. 

CABBAGE  FLY.-The  larvm  of  this  in- 
sect will  live  underground,  in  the  roots  and 
stems  of  the  cabbage,  eating  passages 
through  them, 
and  causing  them 
to  rot.  The  eggs 
of  this  insect 
may  be  recog- 
nised during  win- 
ter and  spring  by 
the  appearance  of 
numerous  small 
e.xcrescences  co- 
vering the  stems 
close  to  the 
ground.  The  only 
remedy  in  the 
case  of  young 
plants,  is  as  soon 
as  the  symptoms  appear,  to  pull  up  the  plants 
and  burn  them,  by  which  means  a riddance  is 
niatle  of  the  brood,  'i'o  cut  off  the  excres- 
cences would  simply  weaken  the  plants, 
without  exterminating  the  pest, 

CABBAGE  LEA'VES.  -lf  the  upper  side 
of  cabbage  leaves  be  applied  to  a wound,  the 
sore  is  protected  and  quickly  heals,  while 
1 the  under  side  drawt  it,  and  prodtices  a con- 
I stant  discharge.  The  inner  leaves  of  the 
1 ^bbage  should  be  applied  m prel'erencc  to 
I the  outer.  • 

CABBAGE  MASHED  WITH  CREAM. 

■ , Mash  the  cabbage,  slice  and  blanch  it,  boil 
' *t  m Water  with  a little  salt,  and  when  it  is 
1 nearly  tender,  take  it  out  and  dip  it  in  cold 
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water ; then  put  it  into  a saucepan  with  a 
piece  of  butter,  and  add  as  much  cream  as 
will  cover  it,  cook  gently  for  a quarter  of  an 
hour,  and  serve. 

CABBAGE  RED,  to  Pickle.  — Choose 
two  middling-sized,  well  coloured,  :md  firm 
cabbages,  shred  them  very  finely,  iifvt  pul- 
ling off  the  outside  leaves  ; mix  wdth  them 
half  a pound  of  salt,  tie  them  up  in  a thin 
cloth,  and  let  them  hang  for  twelve  hours, 
then  boil  a quart  of  vinegar  with  an  ounce 
of  ginger,  half  an  ounceot  black  and  Jamaica 
pepper,  and  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  cloves. 
Put  the  cabbage  into  jars,  and  pour  the 
vinegar  over  it  when  cold. 

Cabbages,  2 ; salt,  Jib. ; vinegar,  i 
quart ; ginger,  1 ounce  ; pepper,  Joz. ; cloves, 
~oz. 

CABBAGE  SALAD. — Select  a firm,  and 
fresh  white  cabbage,  trim  off  the  outside 
leaves,  and  cut  dow’n  the  centre  of  it ; take 
out  the  large  part  of  the  stalk;  lay  the  flat 
side  of  the  cabbage  downwards,  and  cut  it 
right  through  into  strips  of  about  a quarter 
of  an  inch  thick ; strew  it  in  the  salad  bowl, 
season  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  add  five 
tablespoonfuls  ot  oil  and  three  of  vinegar. 
It  is  then  ready  to  serve,  and  may  be  eaten 
with  either  hot  or  cold  meat. 

CABBAGE  SAUCE,  KRAUTFASHION. 
— Shred  eighteen  or  twenty  firm  white- 
hearted  cabbages.  Fumigate  a tight  clean 
cask,  or  butter  tub,  by  burning  a handful  of 
reen  wood  in  it.  Rub  the  seams  w'ith  a 
oiigh  made  of  vinegar  and  flour,  or  leaven, 
and  strew  in  a handful  of  salt,  with  a few 
caraway  seeds;  proceed  thus  with  alternate 
layers  of  sliced  cabbage,  and  salt  and  car- 
raway  seeds,  till  the  vessel  is  filled,  m-essing 
each  successive  layer  firmly  down.  Pour  off 
part  of  the  liquor  which  will  collect  on  the 
top  when  the  cabbage  is  pressed  down. 
Cover,  and  place  the  vessel  in  a rather  warm 
temperature,  when  the  cabbage  will  quickly 
ferment.  After  fermenting  for  a fortnight, 
take  off  the  scum ; throw  a piece  of  cloth 
over  the  cabbage,  and  put  on  the  head  of 
the  cask ; press  this  down  on  the  cabbage 
with  a heavy  weight,  at  the  same  time  keep- 
ing the  vegetable  always  covered  with  the 
pickle  liquor.  This  will  keep  in  a cool  dry 
cellar  for  years.  'When  wanted  for  use,  boil 
it  in  water  for  three  or  lour  hours  ; drain 
and  stew  in  broth,  or  with  a piece  of  coarse 
beef  or  a knuckle  of  ham.  It  is  served  with, 
or  over  dry  hashes,  beef- steak  pic,  goose,  or 
duck. 

CABBAGE,  SAVORY.— Soak  two  good 
sized  cabbages  in  scalding  water  and  salt 
for  twenty  minutes,  then  take  them  out  and 
dip  them  in  cold  water.  Remove  a portion 
of  the  centre  of  each  cabbage,  and  lill  it  with 
chopped  veal  and  fat  bacon,  seasoned  with 
salt,  pepper,and  other  spices,  and  make  into 
a stuiling  with  eight  yolks  of  eggs  ; then  tie 
up  the  cabbages  securely,  so  that  they  may 
retain  the  stuffing.  Put  at  the  bottom  of  a 
saucepan  some  slices  of  bacon,  chopiied  car- 
rots, onions,  and  sweet  herbs;  over  which 
place  the  cabbages,  moistening  I hem  from 
time  to  time  \mh  good  stock.  Stew  the 
whole  over  a slow  lire  for  an  hour  and  a 
half,  after  which  drain  the  cabbages,  pi  ess 
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them  a little,  remove  the  strings,  and  serve 
brown  gravy  and  any  piquant 

®TaBBAGE  SOUP.-Cut  a cabbie  into 
pieces,  and  scald  it  half  an  hour  „ Jew 
it  out  *id  put  it  into  cold  m ater  for  a tew 
minutes;  drain  it,  and  squeeze  it  dr^  i at 
“me  sli^ies  of  bacon  at  the  bottom  of  a 
stew-pan,  lay  the  cabbage  in  ?t  with  some 
nhoppM  cari-ots,  celery,  and 
with  stock,  and  let  it  stew  lor  two  hoars- 
Put  some  toasted  bread  in  sippets  m the 
■hnttfim  then  the  cabbage ; and  lasuy, 
^our  i^’ the  soup,  after  skimming  it  clean. 
Sausa°^es  may  be  added,  il  approved. 
^cabbage,  STE  WED.-Choop  two  large, 
firm  cabbaires,  cut  them  into  strips,  and  en- 
tirely reZve  the  stalk  after  well  washing 
and  draining,  put  them  into  a lai  ge  pan 
boK  Sr  r^eady  salted  and  slammed  and 
SS  tender,  which  will  be  in  trom.ten  to 
•fiffooTi  minutes  T)Our  tbeiu  into  n si6\e  or 

lS“  .'aulS?.,  .nd‘wS« 
it  is  dissolved,  add  the  cabbage,  wth  suffi- 
cient pepper  and  salt  to  season  it;,  stir  it 
^ver  a c^ar  Are  until  it  appears  tolemb  v 
then  shake  lightly  in  a tablespoonful 
of  ^our  turn  the  whole  well,  and  add  by  slow 
decrees’  a cup  of  thick  cream ; 

JeSd  white  sauce  may.be  substituted  toi 

so^that  they  bf^embout  ^vo  inches  ot 
cjtnlk  remaining  below  the  leaves,  scoop  "“i- 
the  pith  for  some  distance  down,  and  sus- 
yrnrlhe^cabbage  by  means  of  a^cm-d  in. a 

GAB  bags!' USES  AND  PROrERTIES  OF. 
—The  tchiU  cabbage  is  "C“®''f.’yflbress^  ior 
food  The  red  cabbage  is  chiefly  employed 

^tith  tii»  Vrmer!' anerV"''®"^  tlTlatter. 

with  th-  , liability  of  this  vegetable 

?o  ms  nto  if siate  of  nutr^efaction.  it  should 
to  pass  -paged  uud  eaten  as  soon  after 

always  be  dressea  an  an  article  of  diet. 

1*1  wholesome  and  nutritious,  and 

cabbage  is  , . mixture  with  animal 

foocF  '‘'With  some  constitutions,  however, 
narlicuK  thos^who  are  dyspeptic,  they 
Le  ioumtimes  indigestible  and  productive 
of  flat  lency.  Under  any  circumstancea, 
tiiey  Bl  ould^only  be  eaten  In  a tender  state 
amf  well  season^  with  pepper  and  salt.  A 
iirnna  of  vincfftir  ulso  iinprovc  tl*oii 
flavour°and  render  them  less  likely  to  dis 

’^c\^IUNKf  ^ 

rVuUV  table  raisins,  butter  tlic  inside  of  a 
? ‘ stick  the  raisins  all  over  it,  then 

dMun?  obasin  whh  a thick  custard  made 
of  three  piarters  of  a pint  of  milk  tour  egp. 
®V  ppm, fill  of  finely  grated  bread,  two  table- 

Spots, 


Boil  for  an  hour  and  a half,  and  when  turned 
out,  the  raisins  will  be  outside. 

Raisins,  24;  milk,  ? pint;  eggs,, 
bre&  grated,  1 teacupful;  sugar,  2 table 

■TAffik?  ™"dI>iV  F»«b,-B0U  . 

pint  of  cream  with  half  a lemon  PC^.“,b 
quarter  of  a pound  of  sug^r  ; pom  it  hot 
over  half  a pound  of  newly  baked  mvoy 
biscuits  and  when  the  cream  is  soaked  up 
cJfver  the  dish.  Add  the  yolks  and  whites 
of  eight  eggs  well  beaten  separate  y.  Bake 
ffi  a modlrate  oven,  and  serve  with  sweet 
sauce;  dates,  currants,  or  raisms  niay  be 
added,  and  also  minced  marrow,  almonds, 

and  srated  citron.  , i i . 

Cream,  1 pint ; lemon  peel,  , o , 
sugar  41b. ; Savoy  biscuits,  Jib. ; eggs,  8. 

CACTUS. — A beautiful  succulent  peren- 
nial plant,  indigenous  to  South  America. 


The  soil  best  adapted  for  it  is  a bght  one 
mixed  with  brick  refuse  or  cinders ; and  it 
grows  most  advantageously  'i»  B hen 

received  late  in  the  year,  it  should  not  be 
potted  t ill  the  following  spring  ; and  when 
raised  from  seed,  it  should  be  sown  in  silv  er 
sand,  and  the  young  plants  when  trans- 
planted should  not  be  watered  lor  several 

days.  It  may  also  be  propagated  by  ciit- 
thigs.  When  each  cutting  has  been  laid  by 
for  a day  or  two  till  the  cut  end  has  dried, 
plant  it  in  a pot  of  mould  to  strike.  It 
produces  blossoms  the  third  year.  1 he  cactus 
will  thrive  very  well  in  a warm  room  vvitli  a 
soutbern  aspect,  otherwise  .it  reqmres  a 
frainn  It  usiialiy  blooms  in  Jupe-  but 
bruising  the  end  of  each  fleshy  leaf  will  force 
it  into  flower  at  an  earlier  period. 

* rvFFEIN.— A bitter  crystalhzable  sub- 
stance contained  in  coffee,  varying  froni  halt 

r^n  ouarters  per  cent.  A similarity  ot 
to  Ifltec-qiia  P ^gja^jpgiied  between 

composition  as  been  es^  the  constituents 

Ae.  andTirbeUeved  that  the  former 
assists  in  the  production  of  the  latter  an 
thus  facilitates  the  process  of  respiraUou. 
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CAGE. — See  Aviary;  also,'  Squirrei., 
"White  Mice,  &c. 

CAKE.— Before  proceeding  to  the  actual 
•operation  of  .cake- making,  the  various  ma- 
terials which  are  to  enter  into  their  com- 
position undergo  a certain  amount  of  pre- 
paration; for  this  purpose  every  article 
should  be  in  readiness  about  an  hour  pre- 
viously to  its  being  wanted,  and  placed 
before  the  fire  or  upon  a stove,  that  it  may 
become  gently  heated ; without  these  pre- 
cautions it  is  impossible  to  produce  a good 
cake.  The  currants  should  he  carefully  picked 
and  washed,  and  dried  in  a cloth  set  before 
the  fire.  The  eggs  should  be  well  beaten — the 
yolks  and  whites  separately.  A large  tin 
basin  answers  best  for  this  purpose,  as  the 
yolks  or  the  butter  can  be  heated  in  this, 
occasionally  over  the  fire  or  in  hot  water, 
while  the  whisking  is  going  on,  which  mate- 
rially assists  the  process.  It  is  a good  test 
•of  beaten  eggs,  when  they  are  sufficiently 
►thick  to  carry  the  drop  that  falls  from  the 
•whisk.  If  eggs  are  not  properly  managed  at 
first,  it  is  difficult  to  raise  them  to  a cream 
afterwards.  After  being  beaten  they  should 
always  be  strained.  If  the  eggs  are  put  into 
cold  water  some  time  before  breaking  them, 
they  n-ill  beat  to  a finer  froth  and  in  a 
shorter  time  when  cold.  In  summer,  put 
them  into  water  with  a little  ice.  It  is  bet- 
ter to  beat  them  in  a cool  place  than  a 
hot  room.  Sugar  should  be  crushed  with  the 
rolling  pin  to  a powder  on  a clean  bread- 
board, and  sifted  through  a fine  hair  sieve. 
Flour  should  be  of  good  quality,  dry,  and 
sifted.  Butter  should  be  cut  in  small  pieces, 
well  washed,  and  drained  before  using  it, 
this  will  conduce  to  the  lightness  of  the  cake ; 
after  it  is  melted  it  must  be  beaten  up  with 
a little  warm  milk.  Lemon  peel  should  be 
thinly  pared  and,  with  a little  sugar,  beaten 
in  a mortar  to  a paste,  then  mixed  with  either 
wine,  cream,  or  a little  milk,  so  as  to  divide 
•easily  among  the  other  ingredients.  Caraway 
seed,  ginger,  and  spices  are  added  in  the  form 
of  a fine  powder,  or  made  into  an  essence 
by  dissolving  them  in  spirits  of  wine.  The 
mili  and  water  is  made  lukewarm.  "IVlien 
all  these  things  are  ready  and  have  stood  a 
sufficient  time,  they  are  put  into  buttered 
pans  one  after  another  in  the  proper  order, 
and  weil  beaten  together;  this  should  be 
done  for  at  least  half  an  hour,  the  lightness 
of  the  cake  principally  depending  upon  the 
mgredients  being  thoroughly  intermingled. 
In  plum  cakes,  as  well  as  in  some  other 
varieties,  a little  yeast  may  be  added  after  the 
butter,  tlie  mass  allowed  to  rise  a little,  and 
tnen  again  well  kneaded. 

I he  A«a(  oren  is  of  great  importance  in 

baking  cakes,  especially  those  that  are  large. 
It  should  have  rather  a quick  temperature, 
'■'se  properly,  and  will 
beavy.  To  ascertain  when  baked 
oven  door  should  be  partly 
V’ll"  "■  bright  knife  plunged  into  the 
^ ‘®.  huickly  withdrawn.  If 

0 e enough  the  knife  will  come  out  as  clean 
••h,  done  enough  some  of 

ill  f i.‘i  1 ."i'"  be  found  adhering  to  the  blade. 

*'be  cake  must  be  imine- 
aiately^returned  to  the  oven.  The  heat  of 


the  oven  ought  to  be  kept  up  equally  tlirough- 
out,  by  adding  fresh  fuel  occasionally  till  the 
cake  is  drawn ; but,  above  all,  attention  must 
be  given  till  it  is  properly  raised.  Cakes 
should  be  kept  in  a dry  place,  wrapped  up 
and  set  in  a ciose  pan,  to  prevent  them  from 
hardening.  If  made  without  yeast  they  will 
keep  a very  long  time.  They  may  be  heated 
on  the  hob  or  in  a slack  oven,  to  refresh  them, 
when  to  be  used.  In  mixing  cake,  the  hands 
should  be  brought  into  contact  with  the 
materials  as  little  as  possible,  particularly 
in  warm  weather : it  is  preferable  to  use  a 
wooden  spatula  or  spoon.  See  Aemond, 
Apple,  Apricot,  Banbury,  Bath,  Beef, 
Bordeaux,  Bread,  Bride,  Briochic, 
Buttermilk,  Caraway  - seed.  Cheese, 
Cream,  Currant,  Dutch,  Erencti,  Ger- 
man, Gingerbread,  Hominy,  Honey, 
Indian,  Jersey,  Kentish,  Lancashire, 
Lemon,  Madeira,  Marlborough,  Mont- 
rose, Naples,  Navarre,  Norfolk, 
Orange  - Flo'hter,  Plum,  Portuguese, 
Pound,  Queen,  Raspberry,  Ratafia, 
Rice,  Rock,  Rout,  Rye,  Saffron,  Savoy, 
Scotch,  Shrewsbury’,  Soda,  Sponge, 
Sugar,  Sussex,  Tea,  Tipperary,  Tipsy', 
Tunbridge,  Veal,  Venetian,  Victoria, 
Vienna,  "Washington,  IVigg,  "Whortle- 
berry, "Torkshire. 

CAKE,  Dietetic  Properties  of.— Cakes 
when  plain  are  by  no  means  injurious, 
but  when  rich  they  are  indigestible,  espe- 
cially if  eaten  in  any  considerable  quantity. 
As  a general  rule,  cake  should  be  given  to 
young  persons  in  small  quantities ; for  al- 
though there  may  be  no  immediate  symp- 
toms of  its  unwholesomeness,  the  probability 
of  indulgence  in  luxuries  of  this  kind  is  that 
it  will  ultimately  do  great  injm-y  to  the 
system,  and  it  is  certain  that  few  stomachs 
will  bear  this  kind  of  food  long  without 
injury  to  the  digestion.  Under  any  circum- 
stances the  cake  given  to  children  should  be 
of  the  plainest  kind. 

CALCULATION,  Mental.— Under  this 
head  are  comprehended  short  practical  me- 
thods of  working  arithmetical  questions, 
partly  or  wholly  by  the  mmd.  Mental  cal- 
culation depends  simply  on  an  effort  of 
memory,  and  inasmuch  as  this  faculty  is 
called  into  e.xerciseto  a certain  extent,  when 
figures  are  put  down  upon  paper,  so  may  it 
be  employed  in  a degree  sufficiently  extended, 
to  dispense  with  writing  materials  alto- 
gether. I’lie  principal  recommendation  in 
lavour  of  this  system  is  the  immense  amount 
of  time  and  labour  that  it  saves,  l"or  in  cases 
where  a number  of  calculations  would  de- 
mand hours  to  solve  by  the  ordinary  rule, 
they  may,  by  this  method,  be  determined  in 
as  many  minutes.  Another  advantage  in 
mental  calculation  is,  that  it  does  not  adniit 
of  so  many  errors  being  committed,  as  when 
pen  and  paper  are  used.  For  in  the  latter 
process  the  mistakes  that  occur  do  not  so 
much  arise  Irom  the  incorrect  working  ol 
the  question,  us  in  writing  down  or  carrying 
tlie  wrong  figures,  and  placing  them  in  an 
irrelevant  position.  It  is  also  a well  known 
fact  that  there  is  no  art  in  whicli  practice  so 
soon  renders  a on  proficient ; so  much  so, 
that  it  i.-<  for  a person  of  averago 
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intelligence,  after  a reasonable  course  of 
practice,  to  furnish  correct  answers  to  the 
most  difficult  arithmetical  questions,  almost 
simultaneously  with  their  being  propounded. 
The  kind  of  questions  most  commonly  occur- 
ring are  computations  of  the  aggregate  value 
of  a certain  number  of  articles  at  a certain 
I>rice,  and  the  adding  the  whole  together  to 
find  the  sum  total.  One  of  the  methods 
usually  adopted  is  to  calculate  the  value  of 
any  number  of  articles  by  the  nearest  round 
sum,  and  then  to  apply  the  difference.  For 
instance,  a person  buys  30  yards  of  a material 
at  5Jd.,  and  the  salesman  tells  him  instantly 
that  it  comes  to  I3s.  9d.  He  knows  it  is  so 
by  saying  internally  to  himself— 30  yards  at 
6d.  would  be  iss. ; then  if  I take  30  half-pence, 
that  is  Is.  3d.,  from  the  16s.,  I find  that  13s. 
9d.  will  remain.  Another  principle  followed 
in  this  practical  arithmetic  is  to  work  by 
aliquot  parts.  By  remembering  that  a penny 
is  the  12th  of  a shilling,  or  the  240th  of  a 
pound;  that  3s.  4d.  Is  the  6th  of  a pound, 
and  so  on,  much  of  the  ordinary  figuring  is 
saved.  As  an  illustration,  let  it  be  required 
to  find  the  value  of  2780  articles  at  3s.  4d. 
each.  By  the  usual  rules  of  arithmetic,  this 
question  would  be  performed  by  multiplying 
the  2780  by  40  (there  bein"  40  pence  in  3s.  4d. ) 
and  then  dividing  by  12  tobring  into  shillings, 
and  by  20  to  bring  it  into  pounds.  Tlie 
ractical  method  is  much  shorter ; 3s.  4d. 
eing  the  6th  of  a pound,  if  2780  be  divided  by 
6 the  amount  i3  at  once  obtained  thus— 
6)2780 

£463  6S.  8d. 

The  following  rules  and  examples  may  be 
taken  as  the  general  groundwork  for  mental 
calculation,  and  will  be  found  to  provide  for 
nearly  every  class  of  question  that  may 
arise: — To  find  the  value  of  12  articles  having 
the  price  of  1 given.  ItunE— For  every  penny 
in  the  price,  reckon  a shilling ; for  every 
halfpenny,  sixpence ; and  for  every  farthing, 
threepence.  Example— What  will  12  yards 
of  cloth  cost  at  2s.  4^d.  per  yard?  2s.  4,Jd.= 
281d,  which,  taken  as  shillings,  give  £1  8s. 
6d.— .dn^. 

When  the  quantity  is  nearly  a dozen,  or  some 
multiple  of  a dozen.  Kule — Calculate  the 
value  of  the  nearest  dozen  or  dozens,  and 
add  or  subtract  the  value  of  the  e.xcess  or 
deficiency.  Example — AVhat  is  the  value 
of  78  yards  at  8 Jd.  per  yard? 

£ s.  d. 

6 doz.  at  8Jd.  t=  2 12  6 
3 e.xtra  = 2 2J 


£2  14  8\—Ans. 


Wliat  is  the  price  of  11  yards  at  6jd.  per  yard? 
s.  d. 

6 3 price  of  12 
0 6i  price  of  1 

6 8} — -4jw. 

When  the  quantity  is  not  easily  reducible  to 
dozens,  as  in  67J,  I9J,  <tr.  Bulk — Take  the 
■rticles  as  pence,  and  multiply  by  the  money. 


Exasiple— What  is  the  value  of  l9Jlbs.  at. 
lOd.  per  lb? 

19Jd.  = 1 7i 
10 

16  3 — Ans, 


To  find  Hie  value  of  any  number  of  grosses, 
luiving  the  price  of  1 article  given.  ItULE — 
I'ind  the  value  of  1 dozen,  and  take  that; 
amount  as  the  value  of  another  dozen.. 
Example — What  is  the  value  of  1 gross  at; 
4|d.  each?  1 doz.  at  4}d.  each  = 4s.  6d., 
which,  being  taken  again,  give  54s.  = £2. 
14s.  od.  the  value,  of  1 gross. 

To  find  the  value  of  20  articles,  having  the 
price  of  1 given.  Rule— For  every  shilling.^ 
in  the  price  reckon  a pound,  adding  lOs.  for  ■ 
6d. ; 5s.  for  3d. ; Is.  8d.  for  id. ; lOd.  for  Jd. ; 
and  6d.  for  |d.  Example— What  is  the 
price  of  20  yards  of  cloth  at  2s.  4Jd.  per 
yard? 

23.  4Jd.  as  pounds  give  £2  7s.  Cd. 

To  calculate  the  cost  of  240  articles,  havit^  the  \ 
price  ofi  1 given.  Rule- For  every  penny  in^ 
the  price  reckon  a pound.  Example — \VThat ; 
is  the  price  of  240lbs.  at  2s.  lO^d.  per  lb? 

2s.  lOJd.  = 34|d.,  which,  taken  as  pounds, . 
= £34  103. 

To  find  the  cost  of  109  articles  when  the  price  of' 
1 is  given.  Rule— If  the  price  be  an  aliquot ; 
part  of  a penny,  shilling,  or  pound,  divide 
the  quantity  thereby,  and  the  answer  is^ 
shown  in  pence,  shillings,  or  pounds.  If  the . 
price  be  not  an  aliquot  part,  for  every  shil-  • 
ling  in  the  price  reckon  £5,  to  which  add; 
8s.  4d.  multiplied  by  the  pence  for  the . 
answer ; and  for  every  farthing  add  2s.  Id. 
Example— What  is  the  price  of  100  yaids-= 
at  3d.  per  yard?- 

100  pence  = 84 
3 


£l  5 0 — .dni. 


To  find  the  cost  of  1000  at  any  price  per  100. 
Rule— If  the  price  be  shillings,  half  the 
number  of  shillings  per  hundred  will  be  the 
answer  in  pounds.  If  the  price  per  hundred-1 
be  pence,  anne.x  a cipher,  and  the  price  will  i 
be  at  once  shomi.  A great  assistance  to 
mental  calculation  is  the  learning  by  heart 
the  equivalent  value  of  any  number  of 
farthings,  pence,  and  shillings  in  pohnds. 
Books : Martin's  Pounds,  Shillings,  and  Pence; 
Ferguson’s  Complete  System;  Jloptins'  Pupils' 
Manual;  Harrison’s  New  System ; Arithmetic 
Made  Easy;  O’Oorman’s  Intuitive  Calculator; 
Taylor's  Buyers  and  Sellers'  Calculator. 

CALEDONIAN  CREAM.— Mince  a table- 
spoonful of  orange  marmalade;  add  to  it' 
a quart  of  cream,  a wineglassful  of  brandy, 
six  ounces  of  pounded  loaf  sugar,  and  the 
juice  oi  a lemon ; whisk  it  for  half  an  hour, 
and  pour  it  into  a shape  with  holes  in  it, 
or  jmt  it  into  a small  hair  sieve,  with  a jiiece 
of  thin  muslin  laid  into  it.  Serve  in  custard' 
glasses. 

Orange  marmalade,  1 tablespoonlhl ; 
cream,  1 quart;  sugar,  6 ozs. ; lemon,  juice 
of  1. 
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CALEDOIflAif  QUADRILLES.  First 
Figure. — The  first  and  opposite  couples  hands 
across,  round  the  centre,  and  back  to  places 
— set  and  turn  partners.  Ladies’  chain — 
half  promenade.  Half  right  and  left,  re- 
peated by  the  side  couples.  Second  Figure. — 
The  first  gentlemen  advance  and  retire 
twice.  All  set  at  corners,  each  lady  passing 
into  the  next  lady’s  place  on  the  right, 
promenade  by  all;  repeated  by  the  other 
couples.  Third  Figure. — The  first  lady  and 
opposite  gentleman  advance  and  retire, 
bending  to  each  other.  First  lady  and  op- 
posite gentleman  pass  round  each  other  to 

S laces.  First  couple  cross  over,  having 
old  of  hands,  while  the  opposite  couple 
cross  on  the  outside  of  them— the  same 
reversed.  All  set  at  corners,  turn,  and 
resume  partners.  All  advance  and  retire 
twice,  in  a circle  with  hands  joined — turn 
partners.  Fourth  Figure. — The  first  lady  and 
opjwsite  gentleman  advance  and  stop ; then 
their  partners  advance;  turn  partners  to 
places.  The  four  ladies  move  to  right,  each 
taking  the  next  lady’s  place,  and  stop.  The 
four  gentlemen  move  to  leil,  each  taking 
the  next  gentleman’s  place,  and  stop.  The 
ladies  repeat  the  same  to  the  right;  then 
the  gentlemen  to  the  left.  All  join  hands, 
and  promenade  round  to  places,  and  turn 
partners,  repeated  by  the  other  couples. 
Fifth  Figure. — The  first  coimle  promenade  or 
waltz  round  inside  the  figure.  The  four 
ladies  advance,  join  hands  round,  and  retire 
—then  the  gentlemen  perform  the  same — 
all  set  and  turn  partners.  Chain  figure  of 
eight  half  round  and  set.  All  promenade 
to  places  and  turn  partners.  All  change 
sides,  join  right  hands  at  corners  and  set- 
back again  to  places.  Finish  with  grand 
promenade.  — See  G^vlopade,  Lancers, 
Quadrille,  etc. 

CALF’S  BRAINS,  To  Dress.— Strip  olf 
the  outer  skin,  and  having  well  cleaned  the 
brains,  soak  them  for  two  hours  in  cold 
water;  then  blanch  them  in  boiling  water, 

I handl'ul  of  salt,  and 

a tablespoonful  of  vinegar;  take  them  out, 
and  put  them  again  in  cold  water ; then  stew 
them  lor  an  hour  with  a slice  or  two  of 
sUeaked  bacon,  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  a 
ahalot,  a little  parsley,  two  bay  leaves,  three 
Cloves,  and  a gill  of  white  wine ; when  done, 
yie  brains,  and  pour  over  them  a sauce 
niade  from  white  wine,  chopped  mushrooms, 
and  a bunch  of  fine  licrbs. 

CAI.F’S  CHllTERLINGS,  To  Dress.- 
Li^n  some  of  the  largest,  and  cut  them  into 
proper  lengths  for  puddings ; tying  one  of 

into  the 

of  dice,  and  with  it  a calf’s  udder  and 
thorn  I . comes  off  the  chitterlings ; put 
“tew-pan,  with  a seasoning  of 
"iiioe.  two  bay  leaves,  a 
simmer  P’"*  ^ot  thi.s 

ft  with  ih  P®n  nnd  thicken 

, ‘our  or  five  yolks  of  eggs ; and  some 
thechitterlings  with  this 
the  and  make 

arcsenHi‘Hi‘®.l®  puddings;  before  they 
moderate  firo^*^  i must  be  boiled  over  a 
Ih^of  ‘ >n  their  own 
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ooir^^^  ® EARS,  To  Dress.- Cut  four 
+w  "^ooP’  and  even  at  the  bottom,  so 
will  and  wash  them 

wo  to  *^®ni  till  tender  in  milk  and 

'7*^^  forcemeat,  tie  them 
with  thread,  and  stew  them  in  a portion  of 
the  hquor  they  were  boiled  in ; season  with 
peppei , salt,  mace,  and  a small  onion  minced 
Before  serving  thicken  the  sauce  \vith  the 
A T beaten  up  in  a little  cream. 

CALF’S  FEET  BROTH.-Take  two  calf’s 

feet,  two  ounces  of  veal,  two  oimces  of  beef 
a crust  of  bread,  two  or  three  blades  of  mace’ 
half  a nutmeg  grated,  and  a little  salt,  boU  in 
three  quarts  of  water  till  it  is  reduced  to 
three  pints ; strain  and  skim  off  the  fat. 

Calf’s  feet,  2 ; veal,  2ozs. ; beef,  2ozs. ; 
bread,  a crust;  mace,  2 or  3 blades ; nutmeg, 

4 of  1;  salt,  suflicient;  water,  3 quarts'. 

CALF’S  FEET  JELLY. — Boil  two  calf’s 
,eet  with  one  ounce  of  isinglass,  to  bring  it 
;o  a stiff  jelly.  Add  two  or  three  shr^s  of 
lemon-peel,  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  thirty 
peppercorns,  six  cloves,  a blade  of  mace,  half 
a nutmeg,  and  half  a saltspoonful  of  salt ; 
when  the  jelly  is  done  strain  it;  add  to  it 
lemon-juice  and  sherry  to  taste,  boil  it  up 
and  pulp  it  through  a sieve  tiU  fine. 

Calf ’s  feet,  2 ; isinglass,  loz. ; lemon 
peel,  2 or  3 shreds;  sweet  herbs,  i bunch; 
peppercorns,  30 ; cloves,  6 ; mace,  i blade ; 
nutmeg,  4 of  i ; salt,  4 of  i saltspoonful ; 
lemon-juice  and  sherry  to  taste. 

CALF’S  FEET  POTTED. — Boil  the  feet 
as  for  jelly,  pick  all  the  meat  from  the  bones, 
add  to  it  half  a pint  of  gravy,  and  a season- 
ing of  salt,  pepper,  nutmeg,  garlic,  shalot, 
and  shred  ham ; simmer  it  for  half  an  hour, 
dip  a mould  into  water,  put  in  a layer  of 
meat,  then  some  pickled  beet- root,  and  some 
boiled  minced  parsley,  upon  this,  a layer  of 
meat,  and  so  on,  till  the  mould  be  filled; 
when  cold,  turn  it  out. 

CALF’S  FEET  PUDDING.-Pick  all  the 
meat  off  three  well-boiled  calf’s  feet;  chop 
it  finely  with  half  a pound  of  fresh  beef  suet ; 
grate  the  crumb  of  a penny  loaf;  shred  an 
ounce  of  orange-peel,  and  an  ounce  of  citron ; 
b^t  SIX  eggs  into  a froth ; mix  their  in^re- 
dients  thoroughly  together,  and  add  a wine- 
glassful  of  brandy,  and  half  of  a nutmeg 
grated ; boil  in  a cloth  for  three  hours. 
Serve  with  sweet  sauce. 

Calf’s  feet,  3;  beef  suet,  41b. ; bread, 

1 penny  loaf ; orange-peel,  loz. ; citron,  loz. ; 
e^gs,  6 ; brandy,  i wiueglassful ; nutmeg,  4 

CALF’S  FEET  STEWED.— Divide  a 
call  8 foot  into  four  pieces,  and  put  them  to 
stew  with  half  a pint  of  water ; add  apotato 
and  onion  sliced,  and  a seasoning  of  pepper 
and  salt;  let  the  whole  simmer  gently  for 
two  hours. 

tlALF’S  FEET  STOCK. — Scald,  remove 
the  hair  from,  and  wash  very  clean  four 
calf’s  feet;  put  them  into  a saucepan  wifh 
two  quarts  of  cold  water,  and  when  boiling 
IJoint  is  reached  let  them  simmer  for  six  or 
seven  hours;  take  out  Ihc  feet,  and  strain 
the  liquor  into  a deep  dish.  On  the  follow- 
ing day  remove  the  fat  from  the  surface,  and 
give  the  liquor  anolher  boil,  until  it  is  re- 
duced to  a quart  of  stiff  stock. 
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CALF’S  HEAD  BOILED.— Tie  the  head 
up  in  a cloth,  and  boil  it  lor  two  hours  and 
a half  in  plenty  of  water.  Tie  the  brains  up 
in  a separate  cloth,  with  a little  parsley,  and 
a leaf  or  two  of  sage.  Boil  them  one  hour ; 
chop  them  small ; warm  them  up  in  a sauce- 
pan, with  a little  butter,  pepper,  and  salt ; 
lay  the  tongue,  which  has  been  boiled  at  the 
same  time,  peeled,  in  the  middle  of  a small 
dish ; place  the  brains  round  it ; serve  with 
bacon  or  pickled  pork  in  another  dish. 

CALF’S  HEAD  HASHED.-Cut  the 
head,  after  it  has  been  boiled,  into  slices, 
flour  them,  and  put  them  into  a stew-pan, 
with  some  of  the  liquor  the  head  has  been 
boiled  in,  two  blades  of  mace,  a saltspoonful 
of  salt,  four  artichoke-bottoms  parboiled, 
six  oysters,  an  egg  beat  up  in  half  a pint  of 
milk,  and  a little  flour  to  thicken ; stir  alto- 
gether till  done,  and  serve  in  a hash- dish. 

CALF’S  HEAD  PIE.— Well  soak  half  a 
calf’s  head,  and  boU  for  half  an  hour,  the 
tongue  forty  minutes;  cut  the  meat  into 
pieces,  stew  the  bones  with  mace  and  pejiper ; 
place  at  the  bottom  of  a pie  dish  some  par- 
sley, ham,  toi'gue,  and  pieces  of  boiled  egg; 
then  put  in  srme  slices  of  the  brains,  a salt- 
spoonful  of  .-^ait,  and  a wineglassful  of  water ; 
cover  the  whole  with  a crust.  The  liquor  in 
which  the  boucs  are  boiled  should  be  reduced 
till  it  is  strong  and  of  a nice  flavour  ; strain 
it,  and  while  the  pie  is  hot,  pour  as  much  of 
the  liquor  into  the  dish  as  it  will  hold.  Let 
it  stand  for  twelve  hours,  and  when  wanted, 
turn  it  out  upside  down,  and  serve  with  a 
garnish  of  parsley. 

CALF’S  HEAD  BOASTED.  — After 
having  thoroughly  wmshed  a calf’s  head,  dry 
it  wen  in  a cloth,  and  remove  the  bones, 
ilake  a seasoning  of  mace,  pepper,  salt, 
nutmeg,  cloves,  and  grated  bread ; put  this 
inside  the  head  where  the  bones  came  from ; 
roU  it  up,  run  two  or  three  skewers  through 
it,  and  tie  it  round  with  tape.  Boast  it  for 
two  hours,  basting  it  with  butter.  Then 
prepare  a sauce  from  a quart  of  stock  gravy, 
a dozen  oysters,  and  a thickening  of  flour. 
Cut  the  tape,  remove  the  skewers,  place  Ihe 
head  on  a dish,  and  pour  the  sauce  over  it; 
garnish  with  sliced  lemon  and  I'ried  parsley. 

CALF’S  HEAD  SOUP.— Parboil  a calf's 
head,  take  off  the  skin  and  cut  it  into  pieces 
of  about  an  inch  and  a half  square ; mince 
the  fleshy  part  into  smaller  pieces  ; take  out 
the  black  part  of  the  eyes,  and  cut  the  re- 
mainder into  rings ; skin  the  tongue,  and 
cut  it  into  slices  ; turn  the  whole  into  three 
quarts  of  good  stock,  and  season  with 
cayenne  pepper,  two  or  three  blades  of  mace, 
and  salt;  add  the  peel  of  half  a lemon,  half 
a ])int  of  white  wine,  and  a dozen  forcemeat 
balls  ; stew  the  whole  for  an  hour  and  a half. 
Bub  down  two  fablcspoonfuls  of  (lour  with 
a little  cold  water,  mix  it  well  with  half  a 
pint  of  the  soup,  and  then  stir  it  into  the  pot; 
add  t he  juice  of  half  a lemon,  and  the  yolks 
of  eight  eggs,  liard  boile<l ; let  it  simmer  for 
ten  minutes,  and  serve  in  a tureen. 

Calf’s  head,  1;  stock,  .T  quarts; 
cayenne  pepper  and  salt,  suflicient;  mace,  ‘Z 
or  3 blades;  lemon-iieel,  i of  i ; white  wine, 
i pint;  flour,  2 tablcspoonfuls ; water,  sulll- 
cleiit ; lemon-juice,  J of  i : eggs,  8 yolks. 


CALF’S  HEAD  STEWED.— Bemove  the 
bones  and  eyes  from  a calf  s head ; make  a 
forcemeat  with  one  pound  of  beef  suet,  one 
pound  of  veal,  two  anchovies  boned  and 
cleaned,  one  nutmeg  grated,  two  or  three 
sprigs  of  thyme,  the  peel  of  one  lemon,  and 
the  yolks  of  two  eggs ; mince  all  these 
together  with  some  stale  bread  grated. 
With  a portion  of  this  forcemeat,  stufl"  that 
part  of  the  head  where  the  bones  have  been, 
taken  out.  Tie  it  up  in  a cloth ; put  it  into 
three  quarts  of  stock  gravy.  Keep  it  closely 
covered,  and  let  it  stew  gently  for  two 
hours;  while  it  is  stewing,  chop  up  the 
brains  with  some  lemon-thyme,  parsley, 
and  grated  nutmeg;  mix  with  it  the  yolk 
of  an  egg,  make  the  mixture  into  balls,  and 
fry  them  in  boiling  fat.  \nien  the  head 
is  done,  keep  it  hot  before  the  fire ; strain 
off  the  liquor  in  which  the  head  has  been 
stewed,  add  a gill  of  sherry,  and  warm  it  in 
a saucepan.  Put  the  head  into  a hot  dish, 
pour  the  sauce  over  it,  and  lay  the  forcemeat 
balls  around. 

CALF’S  HEAD,  to  Carve.— Cut  thin 
slices  from  the  snout  to  the  back  of  the 
head,  passing  the  knife  down  to  the  bone. 
The  part  most  esteemed  is  the  throat  sweet- 
bread, which  is  situated  at  the  thick  part  of 
the  neck;  this  should  be  carved  in  slices, 
and  helped  with  the  other  part.  If  the  eye 
is  wished  for,  force  the  point  of  the  carving- 
knife  down  on  one  side  to  the  bottom  of  the 
socket,  and  cut  it  clean  out.  The  palate  or 
roof  of  the  mouth  is  also  considered  a great 
delicacy.  The  lean  parts  will  be  found  on 
the  lower  jaw,  and  the  fat  about  the  ear. 

CALF’S  IIEABT  BAKED.-Clean  and 
stuff  as  directed  for  bullock’s  heart,  then 
bake  instead  of  roasting,  and  serve  with 
a rich  gravy. 

CALF’S  LIVEB  AND  BACON.— Cut 
the  liver  into  slices,  and  fry  it  in  good  beef 
dripping  or  butter;  half  fill  the  pan,  and 
put  the  liver  in  when  it  boils.  Lay  toasted 
rashers  of  bacon  round  it,  with  some  fried 
parsley ; serve  with  a sauce  made  of  veal- 
stock,  ketchup,  pepper,  salt,  butter,  and  a 
little  flour  to  thicken;  pour  a portion  over 
the  iiver,  and  send  the  remainder  to  table  in 
a sauceboat. 

CALF’S  LIVEB,  Braised.  — Lard  a 
calf’s  liver  with  bacon,  and  iet  it  be  dressed 
in  braise;  when  done,  take  it  off  and  drain 
it;  disli  it  up  with  a ragout  of  sweetbreads, 
veal,  and  mushrooms. 

CALF’S  LIVEB  SCOLLOPS.— Parboil 
a calf’s  liver,  and  cut  it  into  slices.  Stew 
some  fine  herbs,  parsley,  shalot,  and  onions; 
then  add  the  calPs  liver,  and  let  it  stew 
over  a siow  (ire;  when  done  on  one  side, 
turn,  and  season  it  with  pepper  and  salt; 
then  take  out  the  liver,  dredge  in  a little 
flour  over  tlie  herbs,  and  add  some  more 
gravy;  let  this  boil  for  ten  minutes,  then 
heat  the  liver  in  the  sauce,  and  serve. 

CALF’S  TAILS,  to  Dress.  — Clean, 
blanch,  cut  (hem  at  the  joints,  and  brown 
them  in  butter  or  soft  kidney  fat.  Drain, 
and  stew  them  in  good  stock  seasoned  with 
parsley,  onions,  and  a bay  leaf  Add  green 
peas  to  the  stew,  if  in  season,  or  some  small 
mushrooms.  Skimund  serve  the  ragout. 
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CALICO. — The  various  kinds  of  calicoes 
made  in  this  country  are  plain  white  calico, 
usually  called  cotton  cloth.  Duck  is  a stouter 
kind ; and  double  warp  is  stouter  still,  Calico 
thirling  or  tunic  cloth,  is  a very  regular  made 
calico,  to  imitate  linen ; a superior  kind 
is  called  patent  twist;  the  yarn  is  closer 
twisted  than  in  common  calico.  Sheeting 
calico  is  a stout  fabric,  much  used  as  a sub- 
stitute for  linen,  and  preferable  for  wear 
in  cold  weather.  Primed  calicoes,  usually  called 
prints,  are  manufactured  in  an  infinity  of 
patterns.  Calicoes  are  frequently  so  full  of 
oressing— a preparation  of  lime  put  in  by 
the  manufacturer  — that  it  is  difficult  to 
ascertain  the  quality.  It  is  best,  therefore, 
to  choose  calico,  if  possible,  free  from  dress, 
and  to  take  particular  note  that  the  threads 
are  straight  and  evenly  wove. 

CALICO  FURNITUKE,  to  Clean.— 
When  curtains  or  bed  furniture  of  this  de- 
scription are  to  be  taken  down  for  the  sum- 
mer, shake  off  the  loose  dust,  and  brush 
them  lightly  with  a small  long-haired  furni- 
ture brush.  Wipe  them  afterwards  with 
clean  flannels,  and  rub  them  wdth  dry  bread. 
If  properly  done,  they  will  look  nearly  as 
well  as  when  new ; and  if  the  colour  be  not 
very  light  they  will  not  require  washing 
for  years.  Fold  them  up  in  large  parcels, 
and  put  them  by  carefully.  While  the  fur- 
niture remains  up  it  should  be  preserved  as 
much  as  possible  from  the  sun  and  air,  and 
as  the  dust  collects  it  maybe  blown  off  with 
the  bellows.  Curtains  may  thus  be  kept 
clean,  even  to  use  with  the  linings  after 
they  have  been  washed  and  newly  dipped. 

CALICO  FURNITURE,  TO  Wash.— 
Remove  as  much  of  the  dirt  as  possible  by 
brushing  and  shaking.  On  no  account  use 
a particle  of  soda,  pearlash,  or  anything 
of  the  kind.  Allow  plenty  of  water  and 
sufficient  room  in  the  tub.  Use  soft  water, 
and  let  it  be  no  hotter  than  would  be  pleasant 
for  washing  the  hands.  Rub  with  soap  in 
the  ordinary  way.  Mottled  soap  1s  prefer- 
able to  yellow.  If  a general  wash  is  about, 
the  water  in  which  flannels  have  been  washed 
a second  time  does  very  well  for  the  first 
washing  of  calico  furniture,  provided  no 
soda  or  anything  else  of  the  kind  has  been 
used.  When  the  first  washing  is  completed, 
have  ready  another  tub  with  water  of  the 
same  degree  of  warmth,  into  which  put 
each  piece  after  wringing  it  out  of  the  first 
liquor.  Repeat  the  process  of  washing  in 
the  second  water,  carefully  observing  that 
every  part  is  clean.  On  wringing  out  of  the 
second  liquor  immediately  plunge  each  piece 
into  cold  spring  water  for  rinsing.  On  tak- 
ing each  piece  out  of  the  rinsing-water, 
immediately  hang  it  out,  and  let  it  dry  as 
quickly  as  possible.  In  hanging  the  articles 
up,  put  any  thick  double  parts  next  the 
fine,  letting  the  thinner  part  hang  down  and 
plow  about.  When  these  are  dry,  the  posi- 
tions may  be  changed,  and  the  thick  parts 
hung  downwards.  If,  through  unfavourable 
weather,  or  any  other  circumstance,  the 
drying  cannot  proceed  at  once,  the  things 
na<l  better  remain  all  night  in  the  rinsing- 
rather  than  lie  about  in  the  damp. 
“ are  half  dry  out  of  doors,  when 


taken  in  for  the  night  let  them  be  hung  or 
spread  in  a room,  and  again  hung  out  early 
the  next  day.  If  there  is  no  chance  of 
favourable  drying  in  the  open  air,  they 
should  be  quickly  dried  before  a fire  or 
round  a stove.  It'  starching  be  required, 
a sufficient  quantity  of  made  starch  may  be 
stirred  into  the  rinsing- water. 

CALISTHENICS,  the  name  given  to  that 
branch  of  education  which  relates  to  the 
healthy  and  graceful  exercise  of  the  body 
and  its  members.  It  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  gymnastics  by  the  greater  amount  of 
intelligence  with  which  it  is  combined. 
The  rdative  position  of  the  sciences  of  gym- 
nastics and  calisthenics  may  be  illustrated 
thus  : by  means  of  the  former  a person  may 
be  brought  to  use  a member  of  the  body — 
say  an  arm,  or  a leg,  or  one  hand— in  a man- 
ner and  with  an  eflect  wholly  dispro- 

Eortioned  to  ordinary  results ; and  the  whole 
ody  may  be  rendered  capable  of  extraor- 
dinary fatigues  or  labours.  The  latter  sets 
out  with  the  gradual  cultivation  of  each 
member  and  faculty  in  its  due  proportion 
and  with  regard  to  its  proper  office ; it  is 
complete  when  all  the  elements  of  bodily 
strength  and  grace  are  immediately  obe- 
dient to  the  will.  This  is  the  theory  of 
calisthenics ; practically  it  includes  the  apt 
and  ready  adoption  of  graceful  attitudes  and 
gestures  at  the  command  of  a teacher.  The. 
importance  of  calisthenic  training  is  now 
generally  acknowledged,  its  fundamental 
maxims  forming  the  basis  of  all  true  edu- 
cation. A good  teacher  of  the  system  should 
unite  temper  with  firmness.  The  lessons 
should  be  given  regularly— at  least  once  a 
day — at  first  during  a short  space  and 
gradually  lengthening;  but  should  always 
cease  with  the  slightest  sign  of  fatigue  in 
the  pupils.  A new  position  ought  not  to  be 
gone  into  until  the  previous  one  has  been 
successfully  performed.  The  pupils  should 
be  made  to  realize  the  rule  that  action  on 
their  part  is  to  follow  immediately  upon  the 
word  of  command  of  the  teacher.  Of  course 
the  exercises  maybe  extended  to  any  length 
or  may  stop  at  a certain  point,  accordhig  to 
circumstances.  It  is  usual  to  commence  as 
follows : — 

The  teacher  having  taken  a convenient 

£lace,  gives  the  first  word  of  command: — “A 
fine,”  when  the  pupils  form  a straight  line 
before  him.  At  tlie  word  “Prepare,”  each 
pupil,  except  the  one  to  the  extreme  right, 
lays  his  left  hand  on  his  neighbour's  right 


houldcr,  the  fingers  on  the 

he  palm  of  the  hand  resting  ngamst  it.. 
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At  the  word  of  command  “ Take  your  dis- 
tance,” the  line  formed  by  the  pupils  ex- 
tends from  the  left  to  the  right,  in  the  fol- 
lowing mpner The  first  pupil  at  the 
teacher  s right  remains  in  his  place,  whilst 
every  other  pupil  moves  away  from  his 
neighbour  at  the  left,  until  his  own  left  arm 
and  hand  are  freely  stretched  out,  so  that 
the  points  of  his  fingers  only  touch  his 
neighbour’s  right  shoulder.  The  movement 


to  attain  this  position  soonest,  is,  by  order- 
ing the  last  pupil  at  the  left  of  the  teacher 
to  move  his  ow  right,  until  he  has  taken 
his  distance;  then  he  must  still  move  on 
with  his  neighbour  at  the  left  until  he  has 
also  taken  his  distance,  and  the  moving 
on  to  the  left  of  the  teacher  must  continue, 
until  the  second  last  of  the  line  has  taken 
his  distance  from  the  first  pupil,  who  must 
not  move.  At  the  word  of  command  “ Close 
line,”  the  expanded  line  formed  by  the 
pupils  contracts  from  the  right  to  the  left 
into  a straight  line,  the  distance  of  each 
pupil  from  his  neighbour  remaining  so  as  to 
admit  freely  the  elbow  of  the  drawn-in  arm. 
The  hands  and  arms  are  in  the  same  posi- 
tions as  in  “Prepare.”  The  movement  to 
effect  the  contraction  of  the  line,  begins  with 
the  second  at  the  teacher’s  right  and  con- 
tinues to  the  last  at  his  left ; each  taking  his 
distance  by  his  neighbour  to  the  left.  These 
preparatory  positions  are  followed  by  others, 
such  as:— “Join  heels “Hands  down;” 
“Head  up;”  “Look  before  you;”  “Shoulders 
back;”  “Chestout;”  “ Feet  outward,”  &c., 
&c.  If  care  be  taken  to  avoid  every  awkward 

or  ungainly  gesture,  these  preliminary  poses 
may  be  made  auxiliary  to  the  teaching  of 
deportment.  The  head  is  next  placed  in 
various  positions  ; the  face,  eyes,  shoulders, 
arms,  hands,  wrists,  thiiiiibs,  fingers,  the 
chest,  legs,  toes,  feet,  and  the  whole  trunk 
are  then  taken  in  the  order  in  which  they 
arc  here  enumerated ; and  the  pupil  is  led 
by  easy  gradations  from  the  simplest  to  the 
most  compound  movements.  Hook : Cali- 
zthenia;  or  (he.  Klementi  of  liodihj  Culture  on 
I’ettalozeian  Principles,  by  Henry  cle  Laspie.~ 
See  Dei’oiitment,  Dkiijjno,  &c. 

CALO.M  KI.I.— The  submiiriafe  or  proto- 
ohloride  of  mercury.  Its  coiistitiuiifs  arc — 
quicksilver,  70 ; oxygen,  9’5;  muriatic  acid, 
ir6;  or  chlorine,  16-26;  mercury,  S4-76;  in 
100  parts  of  submuriate.  There  Is,  perhaps, 
no  medicine  that  is  so  extensively  employed 
as  calomel ; it  is  chieflv  regarded,  however, 
as  an  alterative,  and  111  larger  doses  pur- 
atlve.  It  is  prescribed  in  doses  of  from 
alf  a grain  up  to  a scruple  ; when  given  as 
a purgative,  it  is  best  combined  with  some 


other  laxative,  as  extract  of  colocynth  or 
rhubarb,  and  should  be  followed  on  the 
succeeding  morning  by  some  saline  laxative 
combined  with  a bitter,  as  Epsom  salts,  and 
infusion  of  gentian  or  camomile.  Calomel, 
like  all  other  active  preparations,  particu- 
larly mercurials,  is  frequently  abused,  being 
prescribed  by  persons  ignorant  of  its  qua- 
lities ; and  when  given  in  small  doses,  fre- 
quently repeated,  it  produces  violent  sali- 
vation. Care  should  be  taken,  therefore, 
not  to  repeat  it  too  often,  or  quickly,  as  that 
effect  might  be  produced. 

CALUMBA. — The  root  of  the  Coceulus.  It 
is  dried  in  slices  of  a yellowish  gray  colour, 
and  is  generally  worm-eaten.  It  has  a bit- 
ter and  slightly  pungent  taste,  and  is  very 
mucilaginous.  Calumba  root  is  an  excellent 
tonic  medicine,  especially  in  debility  of  the 
stomach  and  intestines : about  ten  grains  of 
the  powder  may  be  taken  twice  or  thrice 
a day. 

CALVES,  Hearing  of.— Calves  are  either 
suckled  by  the  mother  or  brought  up  on 
milk  by  hand.  "When  they  are  suckled,  if 
the  byre  be  roomy  enough,  stalls  are  erected 
for  them  against  the  ivall  behind  the  cow’s, 
in  w'hich  they  are  usually  tied  up : or  they 
are  put  into  large  loose  boxes  at  the  ends  of 
the  byre  ; and  unfastened  at  stated  times  to 
be  suckled.  When  brought  up  by  hand,  they 
are  put  into  a separate  apartmentfrom  their 
mothers,  and  each  confined  in  a crib,  where 
the  milk  is  given  them.  The  crib  for  each 
calf  should  be  four  feet  square  and  four  feet 
in  height.  Abundance  of  light  should  be 
admitted,  either  by  windows  in  the  walls  or 
sky-lights  in  the  roof;  thorough  ventilation 
and  a regular  supply  of  fresh  air  should  also 
be  attended  to.  The  crib  should  be  fitted  up 
with  a manger  to  contain  cut  turnips  or 
carrots,  and  a high  rack  for  hay,  the  top  of 
which  should  be  as  much  elevated  above  tlie 
litter  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  the  call 
getting  its  feet  over  it.  The  first  food  that 
the  calf  receives,  consists  of  tlie  milk  ob- 
tained from  the  cow  for  the  first  four  days 
after  calving.  It  is  then  of  the  consistence 
of  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  forms  an  appro- 
priate food  for  the  young  calf.  On  giving 
it  its  first  feed  by  the  hand,  in  the  crib,  it 
may  either  be  raised  to  its  feet,  or  suffered 
to  lie  still.  In  whichever  position  the  food 
is  taken,  it  should  be  administered  as  lol- 
lows :— Place  the  food  in  a small  dish  or 
pail ; put  the  left  arm  round  the  neck  of  the 
calf,  and  support  its  lower  jaw  with  the 
palm  of  the  hand,  keeping  the  mouth  a lit- 
tle elevated  and  open,  by  introducing  the 
thumb  of  the  same  hand  into  the  side  of  its 
mouth.  Then  fill  the  hollow  of  the  right 
hand  with  milk,  and  pour  it  into  the  calPs 
mouth,  introducing  a finger  or  two  with  it 
for  the  calf  to  suck  while  it  is  swallowing 
the  liquid.  Let  it  take  handful  alter  hand- 
ful, in  this  manner,  until  it  is  satisfied.  In 
this  w’ay  it  should  be  fed  as  often  as  the 
cow  is  milked,  which  is  at  first  three  times  a 
day  at  least.  After  the  first  two  or  three 
days,  the  following  method  of  feeding  may 
be  substituted  : put  a Huger  or  two  of  the 
right  hand  into  the  culfs  mouth,  and  hold- 
ing the  dish  or  pail  of  milk  with  the  left 
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under  its  head,  bring  the  head  gradually 
down  into  the  paU,  and  by  aid  of  the  lingers 
indnce  it  to  take  a few  draughts  of  the  milk ; 
while  it  is  doing  this,  gently  withdraw  the 
fingers,  holding  the  head  down  at  the  same 
time,  taking  care,  however,  not  to  dip  its 
nostrils  into  the  milk.  In  a few  days  the 
fingers  will  not  be  required,  and  in  a few 
more  the  calf  will  drink  of  its  own  accord. 
For  the  first  month  the  calf  shoidd  have  as 
much  sweet  milk  warm  from  the  cow  as  it 
can  drink.  It  will  be  able  to  take  three 
meals  a day,  and  nearly  three  quarts  at  each 
meal.  After  the  first  month,  to  the  end  of 
the  third,  the  quantity  of  milk  is  divided 
between  two  meals,  morning  and  evening. 
In  some  cases  half- sweet  and  half-skimmed 
milk  are  given  to  the  calves,  and  in  others 
a substitute  for  milk  is  provided,  by  making 
gelatine  of  boiled  linseed  or  sag^o.  The 
linseed  jelly  is  easily  made  bjr  boihng  good 
linseed  in  water,  and  while  it  is  in  a hot 
state  to  pour  it  into  a vessel  to  cool,  where 
it  soon  becomes  a firm  jeUy;  a portion  of 
this  is  taken  for  every  meal,  and  incorpo- 
rated with  a little  warm  milk.  Sago  may  be 
prepared  in  the  same  manner ; but  a larger 
proportion  of  milk  is  required  to  be  given 
with  it.  A third  substance  is  made  from 
pea-meal.  For  this  pm-pose  pour  hot  water 
upon  the  meal,  and  stir  until  the  mbcture  is 
smooth ; let  it  stand  to  cool,  and  when  it 
becomes  a jelly,  mix  a portion  of  it  with  as 
much  new  warm  milk,  into  a consistence 
that  the  calf  can  easily  drink.  Suckling 
is  a superior  mode  of  rearing  calves,  pro- 
vided the  calf  has  free  access  to  the  cow 
which  is  supporting  it ; but  if  it  be  allowed 
to  Buckle  at  certain  intervals  only,  bringing 
up  by  hand  is  preferable.  As  the  season 
advances  and  the  air  becomes  mild,  and 
when  the  calves  have  attained  the  age  of  two 
months,  they  should  have  access  to  the  open 
air  during  the  day;  and  after  some  days 
endurance,  may  be  sheltered  at  night  under 
the  shed  instead  of  being  again  put  in  the 
crib.  At  this  time  sweet  hay  should  be  put 
in  their  racks,  and  the  mangers  in  the  sned 
provided  -with  Swedish  turnips.  At  three 
or  four  months  old,  according  to  the  supply 
of  milk,  and  the  ready  state  of  the  grass  to 
receive  them,  the  calves  should  be  weaned 
in  the  order  of  seniority,  due  regard 
being  paid  to  their  individual  strength. 
When  weaning  is  determined  upon,  the 
supply  of  milk  should  not  be  withdrawn  all 
at  once,  but  lessened  daily,  and  given  at 
longer  intervals.  At  the  same  time  that 
the  supply  of  milk  is  diminished,  the  calf 
should  be  enticed  to  take  other  food,  such  as 
new  bundles  of  the  most  cloverlv  portions 
of  hay,  fresh  turnips  or  carrots  sliced,  a lit- 
tle pounded  oil  cake,  and  pure  water  at  will. 
A small  sheltered  paddock,  near  the  stead- 
ing, is  an  excellent  place  for  weaning  calves, 
Mfore  turning  them  out  into  a pasture  field. 
When  calves  are  reared  I'or  Veal,  they  are 
suckled  three  or  four  times  a day  for  the 
first  three  or  four  days,  and  then  twice  a 
day.  Thev  are  i)laced  in  boarded  boxes, 
tour  feet  high,  and  just  large  enough  inside 
to  admit  of  the  calf  turning.  'J'lie  calf  is  fed 
thus  for  about  ten  weeks,  when  it  will  attain 
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about  35lbs.  per  quarter,  and  is  then  con- 
sidered prime  veal.  Calves  are  subject  to 
many  diseases.  The  navel-ill  is  a bleeding 
from  the  navel  string ; and  in  this  case,  a 
ligature  should  be  passed  close  round  it,  a 
pledget  of  tow,  well  wetted  wth  Friars’ 
balsam,  be  placed  over  it,  and  changed- 
every  morning  and  night.  Sometimes  when, 
there  has  been  previous  bleeding,  inflamma- . 
tion  suddenly  appears  about  the  navel 
between  the  thu-d  and  tenth  day.  Fomen- 
tation should  be  applied,  in  order  to  disperse- 
the  tumour,  and  two  or  three  doses  of  castor- 
oil  given,  made  into  an  emulsion  by  mixing 
it  with  egg.  If  when  the  inflammation' 
abates,  extreme  weakness  should  ensue, 
gentian  and  laudanum,  with  a small  quan- 
tity of  port  wine,  may  be  administered.  For 
simple  cosliveness,  the  best  remedy  is  the 
milk  that  comes  from  the  cow  for  the  first 
four  days  after  calving.  But  in  confirmed 
cases,  doses  of  warm  water,  containing  a 
solution  of  two  or  three  ounces  of  Epsom 
salts,  should  be  frequently  administered. 
Diarrhoea  is  a disease  to  which  calves  are 
peculiarly  liable.  They  are  most  subject  to 
it  when  put  out  to  grass  at  too  early  an  age. 
The  first  application  of  a remedy  should  be 
a mild  purgative,  to  remove,  if  possible,  the 
irritation  of  the  bowels ; this  should  be  fol- 
lowed by  anodynes,  astringents,  and  alka- 
lies, with  carminatives,  the  withdrawal  of 
every  sort  of  green  food,  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  flour  or  pea-meal  gruel.  The  fol- 
lowing mixture  is  extremely  serviceable  in 
these  cases,  and  it  is  one  which  may  advan- 
tageously be  kept  always  ready  at  hand : — 
Prepared  chalk  . . . loz. 

Winter’s  Bark,  powdered,  loz. 
Laudanum ....  loz. 

Water i pint. 

Give  two  or  tliree  tablespoonfuls,  according, 
to  the  age  and  condition  of  the  animal,  twice 
or  thrice  a day. 

CAMBRIDGE  DRINK.— This  is  merely 
a mixture  of  equal  quantities  of  good  ale 
and  soda  water;  it  is  highly  refreshing, 
and  of  a very  agreeable  flavour. 

CAMBRIDGE  MILK  PUNCH.— To  two 
quarts  of  new  milk  add  the  thinly  pared 
rind  of  a lemon,  and  half  a pound  of  loaf 
sugar  V let  it  boil  slowly,  take  out  the  lemon- 
peel,  draw  the  liquor  from  the  fire,  and  stir 
in  quickly  a couple  of  whisked  eggs  which 
have  been  mi.xed  with  half  a pint  of  cold 
milk  and  strained  through  a sieve;  after 
these  are  mixed  the  milk  must  not  be 
suflered  to  boil.  Add  gradually  a pint  of 
rum,  and  a half  pint  of  bramly ; stir  the 
punch  to  a froth,  and  serve  it  immediately 
in  warm  glasses. 

i:-?]"  New  milk,  2 quarts ; lemon  peel,  1 ; 
eggs,  2;  cold  milk,  4 pint;  rum,  1 pint: 
brandy,  4 pint.  . , 

CAMELIA.  — A genus  of  ornamental 

f'reen- house  shrub,  moat  of  them  ot  a 
lardy  nature,  and  requiring  little  more  care 
during  winter  than  protection  from  Irosu 
The  camelia  Is  iiropagated  by  cuttings- 
layers,  and  seeds  for  stocks;  and  "'jti> 
the  other  sorts  are  generally  'uarkeu.  aiiu 
sometime;!  budded  or  grnited.  '1 
are  formed  of  ripened  shoots  ol  the  pit- 
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ceding  summer,  which  are  taken  off  in 
Aug^ust,  cut  smoothly  across  at  a joint  or 
bud,  two  or  three  of  the  lower  leaves  only 
taken  off,  and  the  cuttings  then  planted, 


and  made  firm  with  a small  dibble.  They 
are  put  into  pans  of  sand  and  loam,  sand 
and  peat,  or  sand  alone.  The  pans  are  kept 
in  a pit  or  cold  frame  without  being  covered 
with  glasses,  but  shaded  during  powerful 
sunshine ; and  in  the  following  spring,  such 
as  are  struck  will  begin  to  push,  when  they 
must  be  placed  in  a gentle  heat.  In  Sep- 
tember or  October  following  the  rooted 
plants  will  be  fit  to  pot  off;  and  in  the 
second  or  third  spring  they  may  be  used  as 
stocks.  Although  camelias  grow  pretty  well 
in  the  open  ah',  yet  they  flourish  best  in 
a house  entirely  devoted  to  them.  Such  a 
house  should  be  rather  lofty.  The  plants 
should  be  raised  near  to  the  glass  by  means 
of  a stage,  so  contrived  that  it  may  be 
lowered  in  proportion  as  the  plants  increase 
in  heiglit.  The  temperature  of  the  house 
should  be  between  fifty  and  sixty  degrees 
during  the  growing  season ; but  when  the 
flower-buds  are  formed  it  may  be  lower,  till 
the  beginning  of  winter,  when  the  buds 
begin  to  swell.  To  grow  the  camelia  to  a 
high  degree  of  perfection,  considerable  care 
is  requisite.  The  roots  are  apt  to  get  matted 
in  the  pot,  and,  by  the  space  they  occupy,  so 
to  compress  the  ball  of  mould  as  after  a 
time  to  render  it  impervious  to  water. 
Hence  frequent  attention  should  be  paid, 
to  see  that  the  water  poured  on  the  pots 
penetrates  all  the  earth,  and  that  it  does  not 
escape  hy  the  sides  of  the  pot,  moistening 
only  the  web  of  fibres.  For  the  same  reason, 
examining  the  roots,  shifting,  reducing,  and 
replanting  them,  is  necessary  at  least  once  a 
year.  When  the  plants  arc  in  flower  and  in 
n growing  state  they  require  to  be  liberally 
watered.  To  form  handsome  plants,  they 
should  be  trained  with  single  stems  to  rods, 
and  pruned,  so  as  to  make  them  throw  out- 
side branches  from  every  part  of  the  stem. 
In  summer  they  may  bn  set  out  of  doors,  in 
a sheltered  but  open  situation,  or  the  glass 


roof  may  be  taken  off.  The  hardier  sorts, 
as  the  double-red,  blush  peony- flowered,  &c., 
answer  very  well  when  planted  in  a bed  or 
border  of  a conservatory,  provided  the  roof 
or  entire  superstructure  can  be  removed  in 
summer,  to  admit  the  full  influence  of  the 
temperature.  Where  this  cannot  be  done,  it  is 
better  grown  in  portable  utensUs,  which 
admit  of  the  roots  being  examined,  and  the 
plants  being  placed  in  the  open  air,  or  under 
shelter  at  pleasure.  The  single  and  double- 
red  cameha  will  endure  the  open  air  when 
trained  against  a south  wall. 

CAMERA  EUCIDA — An  invention  de- 
signed to  facilitate  the  deUneation  of  distant 
objects,  by  producing  a reflected  picture  of 
them  upon  the  paper,  and  also  copying  or 
reducing  drawings.  It  consists  oi  a soUd 
prismatic  piece  of  glass,  mounted  upon  a 
brass  frame.  The  prism  has  its  angles  so 
arranged  that  the  rays  from  the  object  are 
reflected  upon  the  paper,  and  is  covered 
at  top  by  a metallic  eyepiece,  the  hole  in 
which  lies  half  over  the  edge  of  the  prism, 
so  as  to  afford  a person  looking  through 
a view  of  the  picture  reflected  through  the 
glass,  and  a direct  view  of  his  pencil  or 
tracing  point.  The  operation  of  this  instru- 
ment will  be  made  more  intelligible  by  the 
annexed  figure.  In  this  engraving  r is  the 


ray  of  light"  falling  upon  the  quadrangular 
glass  prism  a ; it  is  bent  by  two  reflections 
c and  d,  and  thrown  upwards  where  it  may 
be  received  by  the  eye,  to  which  it  will 
appear  described  on  the  table  or  sheet  of 
paper  / placed  to  receive  it.  The  image 
may  be  magnified  or  lessened  by  placing 
a lens,  so  as  either  to  intercept  the  rays 
before  they  strike  the  prism,  or  oefore  they 
reach  the  eye.  An  ingenious  person  will  be 
enabled  readily  to  set  up  this  instrument. 

CAMERA  OBSCURA.  — An  apparatus 
representing  an  artificial  eye,  in  which  the 
images  of  external  objects,  received  through 
a double  convex  glass,  are  exhibited  dis- 
tinctly, and  in  their  native  colours,  on  a 
white  ground, in  the  machine,  in  the  focus  of 
tlie  glass.  The  simplest  form  of  this  in- 
strument consists  of  a darkened  chamber, 
into  which  no  light  is  permitted  to  enter, 
except  by  a small  hole  in  the  window 
shutter.  A picture  of  the  objects  opposite 
the  hole  will  then -be  seen  on  the  wall,  or 
a white  screen  placed  so  as  to  receive  the 
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light  coining  f»om  the  opening.  A convex 
lens  may  be  fixed  in  the  hole  of  the  shutter. 
Portable  camera  obscuras  are  constructed  of 
various  forms,  but  the  design  of  them  all  is 


to  throw  the  images  of  external  objects,  as 
houses,  trees,  landscapes,  &c.,  upon  a plane 
or  cun-ed  surface,  for  the  purpose  of  draw- 
ing or  amusement.  The  figure  represents 
the  revolving  camera  obscura.  The  rays 
coining  from  the  object  a are  received  on 


a mirror  6,  placed  in  a square  box,  and 
inclined  to  the  horizon  at  an  angle  of  45®. 
This  mirror,  with  the  box,  is  capable  of 
being  turned  round,  so  that  the  opening 
in  the  aide  of  the  box  where  the  rays  enter 
may  face  the  object  or  objects  to  be  de- 
lineated. The  rays  which  fall  upon  the 
mirror  are  reflected,  and  passing  through 
the  convex  lens  c,  are  conveyed  to  a focus, 
and  form  an  image  of  the  object  a,  which  is 
seen  through  an  opening  in  the  sides  of  the 
chamber  at  d.  The  surface  on  which  the 
Image  is  seen  may  be  white  paper,  and  thus 
by  introducing  the  hand  the  figures  may  be 
traced  with  the  pencil ; but  the  picture  is 
most  distinctly  seen  when  the  image  is 
formed  on  the  back  of  a silverized  mirror. 

CAMOMILE,  Cultlike  op. — Tliere  are 
two  varieties  of  camomile— the  common 
Single  and  the  double  flowering.  They  require 
a poor  dry  soil,  to  check  their  redundant 
growth,  and  to  economize  their  medicinal 
qualities.  They  will  grow  in  almost  any 
situation,  but  the  more  open  the  better. 
Ihey  are  generally  propagated  by  parting 
the  roots,  and  by  ofl’sets,  which  may  be 
planted  from  the  close  of  February  until  the 
end  of  May ; the  earlier,  however,  it  is  per- 
lormed  the  better.  Camomile  may  be  also 
raised  from  seed,  the  proper  time  for  sowing 
e®mgthe  early  spring  months.  It  is  advis- 
to  raise  fresh  plants  by  this  method, 
“ter  the  lapse  of  several  years,  during  which 
J,  e the  old  plant  will  have  degenerated, 
camomiles  should  be  planted  eighteen  inches 
apart,^  and  watered  moderately  if  it  be  dry 


weather  at  the  time  of  planting.  If  raised 
from  seed  they  require  no  further  attention 
than  being  kept  free  from  weeds.  When 
three  or  four  inches  high,  they  should  be 
thinned  out  to 
about  six  inches 
apart ; and  thus 
remain  until  the 
following  spring, 
then  to  be  again 
thinned  and  final- 
ly transplanted.  A 
very  small  bed 
will  supply  the 
largest  family.  In 
July  the  flowers 
are  generally  in 
perfection  for  ga- 
thering, the  best 
indication  being 
when  the  flowers 
are  just  opening. 

Particular  care 
must  be  taken  to 
dry  the  flowers 
before  they  are 
stored,  otherwise 
they  will  not  keep. 

If  seed  be  required, 
some  of  the  first 
opening  flowers 
should  be  left  un- 
gathered and  suf- 
fered to  ripen  till 
September,  when 
the  plant  may  be 
out,  and  the  seed 
dried,  and  rubbed  out. 

CAMOMILE,  Properties  and  Uses  of. 
— Camomile  flowers,  either  fresh  or  dried,  are 
deservedly  classed  among  the  most  useful, 
safe,  and  generally  employed  domestic  re- 
medies. These  flowers  possess  a fragrant 
and  grateful  odour,  and  a warm  bitter  taste. 
They  abound  with  a pungent  aromatic  oil, 
and  act  both  as  a tonic  bitter,  and  a safe 
emetic;  externally  they  are  also  employed 
as  a mild  discutient  and  emollient.  The  forms 
in  which  the  flowers  are  used,  are,  in  powder, 
either  alone  or  combined  with  other  bitters 
and  aromatics  in  inl'usion,  decoction,  extract, 
and  oil.  The  infusion  is  made  by  macerating 
half  an  ounce  of  the  flowers,  for  half  an  hour 
in  a pint  of  boiling  water ; this  is  what  is 
usually  denominated  camomile  tea : it  may 
be  taken  alone,  or  in  combination,  in  doses 
of  a wineglassful  twice  or  thrice  a-day,  in 
cases  of  indigestion,  h7jstcria,  and,nervons  debUity. 
This,  too,  is  the  best  form  in  which  it  can  be 
employed  as  an  emetic,  a cupful  being  taken 
every  few  minutes  until  it  operates.  AVhen 
used  as  a tonic,  and  with  a view  of  •promoting 
digestion,  the  same  quantity  of  bruised  gin- 
ger as  of  flowers,  may  be  added  to  the  boil- 
ing water  and  left  to  infuse  for  an  hour.  The 
decoction  used  for  fomentations  and  enemas,  is 
made  by  boiling  an  ounce  of  the  flowcra.in 
water  for  llfteen  or  twenty  minutes.  Ihu 

flowers  liave  the  faculty  ofrelaining  heat  lor 

a long  time,  they  are  therefore  admirably 
adaptedforoutwiirdapplication  to  parts  mat 
require  soothing  by  the  agency  ol  wiirmm. 
The  readiest  mode  of  aiiplyhig  the  flower 
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for  this  purpose  is  to  have  two  flannel  hags 
of  the  required  size,  in  which  the  flowers  are 
to  be  put.  and  heated  either  by  having  boil- 
ing water  poured  over  them  and  sulfered  to 
remain  covered  for  a few  minutes,  or  by 
being  held  before  the  fire.  The  reason  for 
having  too  bags,  is,  that  one  may  be  heated 
ready  for  application  immediately  the  other 
is  removed.  The  oil  of  camomile  possesses 
the  odour  of  the  flower  with  a pungent  taste, 
and  its  virtues  are  stimulant  and  autispas- 
modic.  It  is  used  alone  in  doses  of  from  five 
to  eight  drops  on  a lump,  of  sugar,  in  colics 
and  cramps  of  the  stomach,  and  as  a correc- 
tive of  purgative  pills.  In  all  cases  ol  inter- 
nal use,  the  single  flowers  are  to  be  preferred 
to  the  double  flowers.  When  applied  as  io- 
mentation  both  are  equally  efficacious. 

CAMPAIHJL  A.— A species  of  herbaceous 
plants,  perennial,  biennial,  and  annual.  Many 
of  the  hardy  perennials  are  dwarf  plants, 
producing  a profusion  of  flowers,  more  con- 
spicuous than  the  leaves ; which  renders 
them  particularly  adapted  for  rock  work,  or 
growing  in  pots. — See  BeI/L-Flower,  Can- 
terbury Beel,  &c. 

CAMPHINE.— The  name  given  in  com- 
merce to  rectified  oil  of  turpentine  when 
sold  for  burning  in  lamps,  in  order  to  disguise 
the  inflammable  character  of  the  liquid.  The 
term  camphine  is  applied  by  chemists  to  a 
hypothetical  substance,  which  is  supposed  to 
exist  in  the  artificial  camphor  prepared  by 
the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  oil  of  tur- 
pentine. 

CAMPHOR.— A concrete,  volatile,  and 
highly  odorous  substance,  obtained  by  dis- 
tillation from  the  Laurus  Camphora,  or  cam- 

Shor  laurel,  which  is  a native  of  China  and 
apan.  It  is  also  found  in  several  other 
members  of  the  vegetable  kingdoin,  and 
exists  in  a greater  or  less  quantity  in  the 
roots,  brandies,  and  leaves  of  many  plants, 
particularly  in  the  essential  oils,  as  the  oijs 
of  marjoram,  sage,  and  lavender.  What  is 
called  crude  or  rough  camphor  is  in  small  gray 
pieces  and  crystals,  it  is  purified  hv  sublima- 
tion, and  is  found  in  commerce  lu  circular 
cakes,  weighing  about  8lbs.  each.  Carnphor 
is  of  use  to  put  with  clothes  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  away  moths,  &c.,  for  its  vapour, 
when  diffused  through  the  air,  is  poisonous 
to  insects.  . 

Camphor  used  medicinally  acts  as  a sedative, 
narcotic,  and  anodyne.  It  is  not  a very  re- 
liable stimulant,  as  its  effect  is  transitory. 
In  moderate  doses  it  acts  as  a diaphoretic 
and  antispasmodic,  increasing  the  heat  of 
the  body,  allaying  irritation  and  spasm.  It 
is  used  exlemally  as  a liniment  when  dissolved 
in  oil,  alcohol,  or  acetic  acid,  being  employed 
to  allay  rheumatic  pains ; it  is  also  useful  as 
an  embrocation  in  sprains,  bruises,  and 
chilblains,  and  when  combined  with  opium, 
it  may  be  advantageously  employed  in  flatu- 
lent colic  and  severe  diarrhoea,  being  rubbed 
over  the  stomach.  When  reduced  to  a fine 
powder,  by  the  addition  of  a little  spirit  of 
wine  and  friction,  it  is  very  useful  ns  a local 
stimulant  to  indolent  ulcers.  When  dissoived 
iu  oil  of  turpentine,  and  a few  drops  are 
placed  in  a hollow  tooth  and  covered  with 


jewellers’  wool,  or  scraped  lint,  it  gives  al- 
most instant  relief  lo  toothache. 

CAMPHORATED  LINIMENT.— 
Dissolve  half  an  ounce  of  camphor  in  two 
ounces  of  olive  oil.  Use,  as  a stimulant,  sooth- 
ing application,  in  glandular  enlargements, 
and  rheumatic  pains. 

CAMPHORATED  OINTMENT. 
— Mix  half  an  ounce  of  powdered  camphor 
with  one  ounce  of  lard.  Use,  for  stimulating 
and  accelerating  indolent  tumours. 

CAMPHORATED  TOOTH-POWDER.— 
Prepared  chalk,  one  pound;  camphor,  two 
drachms.  The  camphor  must  be  finely  pow- 
dered by  moistening  it  with  a little  spirit  of 
wine,  and  then  intimately  mixed  with  the 

CAMPHOR  BALLS,  To  Prevent 
Chaps. — Melt  three  drachms  of  spermaceti, 
four  drachms  of  white  wax,  with  one  ounce 
of  almond  oil,  and  stir  in  three  drachms  of 
camphor  (previously  powdered  by  moisten- 
ing it  with  a little  spirits  of  wine) ; pour 
small  quantities  into  gallipots,  so  as  to  turn 
out  in  the  form  of  cakes. 

CAMP  PUDDINGS.— Put  into  a sauce- 
pan half  a pound  of  butter,  two  tablespoon- 
fuls of  brown  sugar,  a quarter  of  a lemon  p^ 
and  a pint  of  water , when  just  on  the  point 
of  boiling,  take  it  off,  and  stir  in  half  a pound 
of  well-dried  flour,  taking  care  that  it  does 
not  become  lumpy ; ■when  cold,  mix  in  six 
weli-beaten  eggs;  pour  this  mixture  into 
small  cups  and  bake  in  a quick  oven.  A 
sauce  made  of  wine,  sugar,  and  butter,  may 
be  served  with  them. 

1^”  Butter,  11b. ; sugar,  2 tablespoonfuls ; 
lemon  peel,  I of  l ; water,  1 pint;  flour  lib.; 
eggs,  6. 

CAMP  STOOL. — A kind  of  chair  or  stool 
chiefly  designed  for  out  of  door  use,  and  so 
contrived  as  to  occupy  a limited  space  and 
to  be  easily  portable.  These  articles  are 
made  to  fold  up  in  a variety  of  convenient 
forms  : one  of  the  latest  improvements 
is  the  double  - action  camp  stool,  which 


has  the  peculiar  advantage  of  folding  into 
half  its  compass  (fig.  2)  without  injury  to  its 
strength,  easily  carried  in  a small  travel- 
ling-bag, and  giving  no  increase  to  luggage. 

CANARy.— This  well-known  cage-bird 
is  never  found  in  this  country  except  in  a 
state  of  confinement,  and  it  breeds  readily 
iu  a cage.  The  best  canaries  are  of  a bright 
yellow,  with  a few  jet-black  spots.  Being 
originally  from  a warm  climate,  they  are 
tender,  and  must  be  kept  in  rooms  of  an 
agreeable  temperature ; if  exposed  to  cold 
either  lu  rooms  or  the  open  air,  they  pine 
and  die.  In  dry  weather  in  summer,  their 
cage  should  be  hung  iu  the  open  air,  or  a* 
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least  in  the  simshina  If  the  apartment  is 
kept  too  hot  they  will  moult  at  an  improper 
season,  and  this  must  be  avoided.  Only  one 
male  should  be  allowed  iu  a cage.  Females 
for  breeding  are  the  better  for  having  a large 
cage,  as  it  affords  them  space  for  exercise. 
As  cleanliness  is  the  most  effectual  preven- 
tative of  many  diseases  to  which  this  bird 
is  subject,  the  j^ottom  of  the  cage  should  be 
constructed  to  draw  out,  and  should  be 
cleansed  and  strewed  with  sand,  at  least 
once  a week.  The  water  in  the  cage  must 
be  changed  once  or  even  twice  a day.  The 
iest  food  for  the  canary  is  German  paste. 
Crushed  hempseed  may  be  given  occa- 
sionally, but  not  too  often.  When  the  paste 
is  given  to  them  it  should  be  made  fresh 
eve^  other  day.  When  this  is  not  con- 
venient, a substitute  may  be  found  by  taking 
the  crumbs  of  stale  white  bread,  and  after 
drying  it  in  an  oven,  pounding  it  in  a mor- 
tar. The  powder  formed  in  this  manner 
will  keep  good  for  several  months,  and  a 
teaspoonful  nay  be  given  evei’y  day  to  each 
bird,  with  as  much  cold  or  lukewarm  milk 
as  will  form  it  into  a stiff  paste.  In  sum- 
mer, green  food  may  be  given  occasionally, 
such  as  lettuce-leaves,  turnip-tops,  ground- 
sel, and  watercress.  Cake  and  other  inap- 
propriate delicacies  which  persons  are  in  the 
nabit  of  giving  to  canaries,  are  very  inju- 
rious ; a bird  in  full  song  may  be  at  once 
rendered  mute  by  partaking  of  improper 
food  of  this  sort.  The  breeding  of  canaries 
requires  additional  accommodation.  For 
this  purpose  a large  cage  must  be  provided, 
and  the  pair  of  birds  put  into  it  about  the 
middle  of  April.  The  female  ordinarily  lays 
six  eggs,  one  every  day.  Each  egg  should 
be  t^en  away  as  laid,  and  an  ivory  one 
substituted ; and  when  the  laying  is  finished, 
all  the  six  original  eggs  may  be  replaced. 
The  period  of  incubation  is  thirteen  days. 
When  the  young  are  hatched,  finely  minced 
egg  and  bread  should  be  placed  near  the 
feeding- trough,  to  enable  the  parents  to 
carry  suitable  food  to  their  young.  Canaries 
will  mate  with  siskins,  linnets,  several  of 
the  finches,  and  other  allied  birds,  pro- 
ducing, in  many  instances,  highly-esteemed 
mules._  The  diseeues  to  wliich  canaries  are 
most  liable  are  the  surfeit  and  the  yellow 
scab.  When  a bird  has  the  surfeit,  if  the 
feathers  of  the  lower  part  of  the  body  are 
blown  aside,  the  body  will  be  found  to  be 
swollen,  and  covered  with  little  red  veins, 
^e  best  remedy  is  to  mi-K  oatmeal  with  Ihe 
food  for  two  or  three  days,  and  put  a little 
saffron  in  the  water.  If  the  feathers  on  the 
head  fall  off,  and  any  watery  eruptions 
should  appear,  the  head  should  be  washed 
CTery  day  with  spring  water,  in  which  a 
httle  salt  has  been  dissolved,  wiping  the 
head  afterwards  quite  dry,  and  anointing 
the  skin  with  palm  oil.  The  bird  should  be 
kept  warm,  and  a little  ground  rice  may  be 
jrtven  to  it,  boiled  in  milk  with  stick- 
liquorice.  'J'he  yellow  scab  which  attacks  the 
head  and  eyes  of  the  canary,  may  be  cured 
hy  anointing  the  part  with  fresh  butter  or 
■ /,^‘iharlcs  often  sicken  a great  deal 
wnen  they  are  moulting ; at  that  soa.son 
tney  should  be  kept  warm,  the  cage  being 


set  in  the  sun  when  it  shines  powerfully, 
and  the  cage  being  shielded  from  cold  winds. 
The  food  should  be  nourishing,  such  as 
Naples  biscuits,  bread,  and  the  yolks  of 
hard-boiled  eggs  chopped  small.  Canari<?, 
may  be  taught  to  sit  upon  the  hand  or  t^; 
shoulder,  and  to  fly  about  the  room.  Tb^ 
mode  of  teaching  requires  great  patience: 
At  first  the  cage  door  is  left  open  when 
there  is  no  one  in  the  room,  and  a little  hemp 
seed  scattered  on  the  table,  the  water  being 
left  in  the  cage.  The  bird  wiU  hop  out  ana 
take  the  hemp  seed,  and  then  return  to  the 
cage  to  drink.  The  next  day  the  same  pro- 
cess is  repeated  with  the  owner  of  the  bird 
in  the  room.  The  day  following  the  master 
or  mistress  of  the  bird  may  be  seated  at  the 
table ; and,  finally,  the  hemp  seed  may  be 
laid  upon  the  lap,  au(^  if  the  person  is  kept 
perfectly  motionless,  the  bird  will,  in  all 
probability,  venture  thus  far.  The  same 
operation  repeated  for  a few  days  will  ren- 
der the  bird  less'  timid,  until  at  length  he 
will  perch  upon  any  part  of  the  body,  even 
when  in  motion.  Canaries  may  be  also 
brought  to  fetch  and  carry,  and  to  whistle 
tunes ; the  latter  is  taught  by  playing  the 
tunes  over  repeatedly  on  a bird-organ  or 
flute.  They  will  also  imitate  the  singing  of 
the  nightingale  and  other  birds,  if  kept  in 
the  same  room.  Canaries  may  also  be 
taught  to  sing  at  qight  by  keeping  the  cages 
covered  all  day,  but  in  this  case  the  advan- 
tage gained  is  scarcely  warranted  by  the 
punisYiment  inflicted. 

CANCER.  — The  parts  most  frequently 
attacked  by  this  disease  are  the  glands, 
breast,  skin,  tongue,  eye,  lips,  nose,  and  the 
tonsils.  Of  all  thes^  the  breast  of  females 
and  the  lower  lip  in  men,  are  the  parts 
where  the  disease  occurs  most  often.  It  is 
a disease  purely  of  middle  and  advanced 
life,  seldom  occurring  under  25  years  of  age, 
frequently  from  30  to  40,  and  most  fre- 
quently between  60  and  60.  Age  has  a re- 
markable effect  in  determining  the  career  of 
cancer,  for  the  younger  the  patient  is  the 
more  rapid  is  its  progress ; and  a cancer  in 
youth  will  often  prove  fatal  in  a few  weeks, 
while  in  old  age  it  will  remain  in  a semi- 
passive state  for  many  years. 

A cancerous  tumour  is  distinguished  from 
any  other  kind  of  tumour  by  its  hardness 
and  extreme  apathy,  neither  enlarging  nor 
diminishing  under  treatment  ns  other  dis- 
eased actions  would  do ; and  when  situated 
in  the  breast,  from  the_  obstruction  it 
causes  to  the  absorbents,  induces  extreme 
emaciation,  attended  with  cough  and  the 
usual  symptoms  of  an  impaired  nutrition. 

Treatment.— No  disease  has  given  rise  to  so 
many  theories  and  schemes  of  treatment; 
and  no  drug  has  yet  been  discovered  that 
can  more  tlian  effect  a temporary  relief 
from  pain  in  this  truly  formidable  disease, 
for  which  there  has  been  discovered  but 
one,  and  not  always  permanent  cure,  antt 
that  is,  e.vcision  by  tlie  knife.  Smaller  can- 
cers, such  as  those  of  the  lip  and  nose,  may 
possibly  bo  cured  by  means  of  poweriui 
caustics,  though  Ihe  pain  that  such  appuca- 
tions  produce  Is  much  greater  than  that  by 
by  the  operation  of  cutting  out. 
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CANDIED  FRUIT.  — Fruit  boiled  in 
«trong  syrup  and  then  dried.  When  finished 
in  the  syrup,  put  a layer  of  fruit  into  a new 
sieve,  and  dip  it  suddenly  into  hot  water,  to 
take  off  the  syrup  that  hangs  about  it ; then 
put  it  on  a napkin  before  the  fire  to  drain, 
and  do  some  more  in  the  sieve.  Have  ready 
sifted  double-refined  sugar,  which  strew  over 
the  fruit  on  all  sides  till  quite  white.  Set  it 
in  a single  layer  on  sieves  in  a lightly  warm 
oven,  and  turn  it  two  or  three  times.  It 
must  not  be  aOowed  to  cool  till  dry. 

- CANDIED  PEEL.— Take  out  the  pulps 
of  lemons  or  oranges,  soak  the  rinds  six 
days  in  salt  and  water,  and  afterwards  boil 
them  till  tender  in  spring  water.  Drain  them 
on  a sieve,  make  a thin  syrup  of  loaf  sugar 
and  water,  and  boil  the  peels  in  it  till  the 
syrup  begins  to  candy  about  them.  Then 
take  them  out,  grate  fine  sugar  over  them, 
drain  them  on  a sieve,  and  dry  them  before 
the  fire. 

CANDLE  LAMP.  An  improvement  upon 
the  ordinary  lamp  and  candlestick.  The 
candle  is  contained  in 
a hollow  stem  with 
a spiral  spring,  which 
keeps  it  always  at  the 
same  height ; and  the 
wick  is  elevated  or  de- 
pressed by  means  of  a 
rack  and  pinion  at  the 
bottom,  moved  by  a nut.% 

By  bringing  the  wick 
down  enough  the  light 
can  be  extinguished. 

With  candles  of  four  or 
two  to  the  pound,  more 
light  is  given  than  by 
the  same  weiglit  of  can- 
dles in  the  common  way. 

The  smoke  is  also  de- 
stroyed by  the  form  of 
the  glass  cylinder  put 
over  the  flame  •,  by  means 
of  the  contraction  of  the 
glass  at  the  lower  part 
the  air  is  made  to  act 
upon  the  flame,  and 
cause  the  combustion 
of  what  would  otherwise 
escape  as  smoke. 

CANDLES— From  their  portability  and 
other  qualities,  supply  a convenient  and 
economical  mode  of  obtaining  artificial  light 
for  domestic  purposes.  They  are  made  from 
various  substances,  wax,  spermaceti,  tallow, 
stcarinc,  &c.  Candles  improve  by  keeping 
a fciv  months.  Those  made  in  winter  are 
the  best.  Tlie  most  economical,  as  well  as 
the  most  convenient  plan,  is  to  purchase 
them  by  the  box,  keeping  tliem  always  in  a 
cool  dry  place.  If  wax  candles  become  dis- 
coloured or  soiled,  they  may  be  restored  by 
rubbing  them  over  with  a clean  tlannel 
slightly  dipped  in  spirit  of  wine.  Candles 
are  sometimes  difficult  to  light.  They  will 
ignite  instantly,  if,  when  preparing  them 
lor  the  evening,  the  tops  are  dipjied  in 
spirit  of  wine  just  before  they  are  wanted. 
I'ight  them  always  with  a match,  and  do 
not  hold  them  to  the  lire,  as  that  will  cause 


the  tops  to  melt  and  drip.  Always  hold  the 
match  to  the  side  of  the  wick,  and  not  over 
the  top.  If  the  candles  are  too  small  for 
the  candlesticks  wrap  a piece  of  white  paper 
round  the  lower  end,  not  allowing  the  paper 
to  appear  above  the  socket.  Cut  the  wicks 
nearly  close  before  lighting ; for  if  the  wick 
is  too  long,  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  ignite, 
besides  ■^^ch  it  will  cause  the  candle  to 
gutter.  Glass  receivers  for  the  droppings 
of  candles  are  convenient  and  ornamental. 
The  pieces  of  candle  that  are  left  each  even- 
ing should  be  placed  in  a tin  box  kept  for 
that  purpose,  and  used  for  chamber  li^ts. 


CANDLESTICKS.— Of  these  there  are 
a great  variety  of  forms,  according  to  the 
several  uses  for  which  they  are  required. 
An  inconvenience  often  attends  the  candle- 
sticks in  common  use,  owing  to  the  same 
socket  not  fitting  any  sized  candle,  and  the 
consequence  is  that  the  candle  must  be  made 
to  fit  by  a troublesome  and  unsightly  opera- 
tion, which  becomes  more  inconvenient 
when  the  candle  burns  down  close  to  the 
socket,  causing  the  paper  to  take  fire,  and 
the  candle  to  be  wasted.  To  remedy  this, 
candlesticks  are  constructed  with  a cylin- 
drical plate  of  metal  within,  fitted  -with  a 
spring  that  gives  way  beneath  the  pressure 
of  the  candle,  and  keeps  it  fast  without  any 
papering.  An  improvement  in  the  ordinary 
candlestick  is 
shown  in  the 
engraving,  the 
part  in  which 
the  candle  has 
been  burnt  is 
made  to  sepa- 
rate from  the 
other  portion  of  the  candlestick,  so  that  it 
can  be  more  easily  washed  and  cleaned 
without  injury;  the  soldered  parts  of  the 
candlestick,  as  usually  made,  being  apt  to 
loosen  when  immersed  in  hot  water,  or 
placed  before  the  fire. 

C.ANDLESTICKS,  to  Clean.— Before 
commencing  this  operation,  lay  a sheet  of 
brown  paper  upon  the  place  where  the  can- 
dlesticks are  cleaned,  that  the  grease  may 
not  soil  it.  Scrape  all  the  grease  off  the  can- 
dlesticks on  to  the  brown  paper  with  a piece 
of  firewood,  and  add  the  scrapings  to  the 
kitchen-stuff  Then  set  ail  the  candlesticks 
upside  down,  in  one  of  the  deepest  candle- 
sticks, at  a little  distance  from  the  tire,  so 
that  the  grease  may  melt  and  drain  into 
one;  the  candlesticks  should  then  be  wiped 
perfectly  clean  with  a soft  rag  kept  for  the 
purpose.  Polish  with  a little  dry  rotten- 
stone  or  whiting  put  on  a leather. 

CANDYTUFT.— The  seeds  of  this  flower 
should  be  sown  in  a rich  light  soil  in  autumn, 
where  they  are  to  remain,  and  be  kept  rather 


dry  during  winter.  In  spring  they  should 
be  repeatedly  thinned  out  and  watered  with 
liquid  manure,  taking  care  not  to  let  the 


liquor  touch  the  plants.'  When  the  plants 
are  about  to  flower,  those  of  the  common 
kind  should  be  six  or  eight  inches  apart 
every  way:  the  rocket  candytuft  should 
be  from  one  to  two  feet  ajiart ; thus  treated, 
the  flowers  will  die  very  large  and  fine, 
ivhen  it  is  not  thought  advisable  to  follow 
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these  directions,  the  seeds  may  be  sown 
very  thin  either  in  autumn  or  early  in 
springr,  alone,  or  mixed  with  mignonette; 
in  both  cases  they  will  have  a pretty  ap- 
pearance in  the  flower  borders. 

CAIN'E  SEATS,  to  Clean.— Wash  the 
underneath  part  with  hot  water  and  a sponge 
until  the  cane  be  well  soaked;  add  soap 
if  very  dirty.  Set  them  out  in  the  open  air 
to  dry. 

CAKTERBURY  BELL.  — A beautiful 
flower  with  large  drooping  bells,  particu- 
larly adapted  for  broad  borders  and  shrub- 
beries. The  soil  changes  the  colour  of  the 
flowers.  In  rich  ground  they  are  a deep 
and  beautiful  blue,  in  poor  soils,  they  will 
become  reddish  white  or  very  pale  blue.  It 
is  propagated  by  seed  and  by  parting  the 
root.  The  seed  should  be  sown  in  spring, 
and  covered  with  a hand-glass:  transplant 
the  seedlings  into  a nursery  bed  to  remain 
till  the  following  spring;  then  plant  out. 
Cut  off  the  flowers  as  they  decay,  and  others 
will  arise;  weaker,  necessarily,  but  con- 
tinuing later  in  flower. 

CAIsTHARIDES. — A species  of  fly  em- 
ployed in  medical  practice,  the  effects  of 
which  are  stimulant,  diuretic,  and  blistering. 
It  is  sometimes  used  internally,  but  is 
chiefly  applied  as  an  external  application 
in  the  form  of  blisters  ; it  is  also  calculated 
to  produce  the  growth  of  the  hair.  The 
extreme  caution  required  in  administering 
this  agent  renders  it  unlit  for  a domestic 
medicine. 

CAOUTCUOUC.  — A vegetable  gum, 
which,  when  first  taken  from  the  tree  in 
a liquid  state,  resembles  in  appearance  and 
consistence  buttermilk  or  cream ; in  this 
state  it  will  keep  for  two  or  three  months  if 
not  e.xposed  to  the  air ; at  the  end  of  which 
tinie  it  coagulates  and  becomes  thick  and 
solid.  Though  warmth  softens  solid  caou- 
tchouc a little,  and  heat  causes  it  to  melt, 
yet  after  being  rendered  liquid  in  this  man- 
ner it  does  not  return  to  its  former  condi- 
tion. but  remains  always  clammy.  It  may 
be  dissolved,  however,  by  boiling  in  spirits 
of  turpentine,  and  putting  in  small  pieces 
till  it  Ibrms  a solution.  If  half  the  quantity 
of  diwing  linseed  oil  be  added,  and  both 
boiled  together  for  half  an  hour,  a varnisli 
will  be  made,  impenetrable  to  water.  By 
means  of  this  substance  the  varnish  for 
balloons  is  made.  Caoutchouc  tubes  for 
various  purposes  are  now  made,  which  com- 
bine perfect  flexibility  with  impermeability 
to  air.  It  is  also  converted  into  stojipers 
Tor  decanters  and  bottles. 

CAPER.  -A  trailing  shrub,  producing  a 
berry  u.sed  for  culinary  purposes.  It  may 
e either  from  seed,  cuttings,  or  pieces 

01  the  root.  Propagation  by  cuttings  is  the 
preferable  mode;  they  should  he  a foot  long 
jina  planted  in  autumn.  The  autumn  fol- 
lowing, they  will  be  fit  to  remove  to  a general 
plantation. 

SAUCE.— Stir  into  a third  of  a 
pint  of  good  melted  butter,  four  dessert- 
® of  eapers,  one  spoonful  minced, 
lit!  * 'r  '■^biainder  divided  in  half;  add  a 
‘■'le  vinegar  in  which  they  arc  pre- 
served and  dish  the  sauce  as  soon  it  boils. 


Iveep  it  stirred  after  the  berries  are  addod, 
JSasturtiums  may  be  substituted  for  capers, 
and  prepared  in  the  same  manner. 

CAPER  SAUCE,  FOR  Fish.— To  half  a 
pint  of  rich  melted  butter  add  six  table- 
spoonfuls  of  strong  veal  gravy  or  jelly,  a 
tablespoonful  ot  essence  of  anchovies,  a 
dessertspoonful  of  chili  vinegar,  three  table- 
spoonfuls of  capers,  and  a wineglassful  of 
mushroom  ketchup. 

. Melted  butter,  i pint ; veal  gravy  or 
jelly,  6 tablespoonfuls;  essence  of  anchovies, 
1 tablespoonful;  chili  vinegar,  i dessert- 
spoonful ; capers,  3 tablespoonfuls ; mush- 
room ketchup,  1 wineglasslul. 

CAPERS,  TO  Preserve.— Put  them  as 
they  are  gathered  into  a jar  with  strong 
vinegar  and  salt,  and  repeat  this  daily  until 
all  are  gathered,  leaving  two  inches  of  vine- 
gar over  the  capers,  then  tie  the  jar  doivn 
with  a skin ; and  if  the  capers  are  kept  in  a 
cool  place,  and  a little  fresh  strong  vinegar 
added  from  time  to  time  they  wifi  remain 
good  for  four  or  five  years. 

CAPERS,  Uses  and  Properties  of. — 
Capers  are  chiefly  brought  to  England  from 
Italy  and  the  Mediterranean.  They  are 
principally  used  in  sauces,  and  sometimes  in 
medicine,  having  aperient  properties.  They 
provoke  the  appetite  and  forthy  the  stomach. 
They  agree  well  with  persons  of  a cold, 
phlegmatic  temperament.  If  used  immode- 
rately, they  heat  and  rarify  the  fluids  too 
much. 

CAPIAS— Is  the  name  of  the  writ  under 
the  authority  of  which,  the  sheriff  of  a coun- 
ty, by  his  officer,  arrests  or  takes  in  execu- 
tion the  person  of  a debtor,  and  keeps  him  at 
the  debtors’  prison  for  the  county  in  which 
he  is  arrested  until  he  has  given  bail  or 
made  deposit  with  him,  or  paid  the  debt, 
or  by  other  lawful  means  shall  be  discharged 
from  his  custody.  This  is  the  highest  exe- 
cution which  can  be  had  against  a defen- 
dant, and  no  other  can  be  afterwards  had 
against  his  lands  or  goods,  unless  he  die  in 
custody. 

CAPILL  AIRE.— Take  fourteen  pounds  of 
good  moist  sugar,  three  of  coarse  sugar,  and 
six  eggs  beaten  well  in  with  the  shells,  boil 
them  together  in  three  quarts  of  water  and 
skim  it  carefully.  Then  add  a quarter  of  a 
pint  of  orange-flower  water,  strain  it  off  and 
put  it  into  bottles.  When  cold,  mix  a 
spoonful  or  two  of  this  syrup  with  any  liquor 
that  requires  sweetening  and  flavouring. 

CAPITAL  LETTERS.— The  proper  use 
of  capital  letters  is  as  follows  : — 1.  The  first 
word  of  every  book,  chapter,  letter,  note,  or 
any  other  piece  of  writing.  2.  The  first  word 
after  a period,  and,  if  the  two  sentences  are 
totally  independent,  after  a note  of  interro- 
gation or  exclamation.  3.  The  appellations 
of  the  Deity;  ns,  Uod,  Jehovah,  Almighty. 
Supreme  Being,  Lord,  Providence,  Messiah, 
Holy  Spirit.  -I.  Proper  names  of  persona, 
places,  streets,  mountains,  rivers,  sliips;  ns 
Ceorge,  York,  Chcapside,  the  Alps,  Ine 
Thames,  the  Loviathan.  6.  Adjectives  de- 
rived from  the  projier  names  of  i 

Grecian,  Roman,  English,  French,  I fanain 
t>.  'I'he  lirst  word  of  a quotation  introclucea 
after  a colon,  or  when  it  Is  in  a direct  form ; 
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as,  “Always  remember  this  ancient  maxim : 
‘Know  thyself.’  ’’  The  first  word  of  an  ex- 
ample may  also  very  properly  begin  with  a 
capital.  7.  Every  substantive  and  principal 
word  in  the  titles  of  books ; as,  Philp’s 
History  of  Progress  ; the  Useful  Grammar. 

8.  The  first  word  in  every  iine  of  poetry. 

9.  The  pronoun  I and  the  interjection  O are 
always  written  in  capitals.  Other  words, 
besides  the  preceding,  may  be  distinguished 
by  capitals,  when  they  are  remarkably  em- 
phatic, or  the  principal  subject  of  the  com- 
position. 

CAPON  EOASTED.— After  having  pro- 
perly cleaned  and  trussed  a capon,  cover  it 
with  siices  of  fat  bacon,  envelope  the  whole 
in  writing  paper,  and  roast  before  a clear 
lire;  baste  first  with  a little  butter,  and 
afterwards  with  its  own  gravy ; when  done, 
serve  M'ith  the  gravy. 

CAPON  WITH  RICE.— Having  drawn 
and  trussed  it,  cover  it  with  slices  of  bacon, 
and  put  it  into  a stewpan  with  half  a pound 
of  rice,  an  onion  stuck  with  cloves,  a bay 
leaf,  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  and  some  good 
gravy  or  stock ; let  it  cook  gently  over  a 
slow  fire ; serve  it  on  a dish  with  the  rice 
around  the  capon.  See  Chicken,  Fowl, 
&c. 

CAPSICUM,  Culture  of.— Of  this  plant 
there  are  three  species,  the  Guinea  pepper, 
cherry  pepper,  and  bell  pepper ; they  are  all 
raised  from  seed,  the  produce  of  two  pods 
being  a sufficient  quantity  of  any  one 
variety  for  an  ordinary  supply.  Sow 
all  the  annual  sorts  at  the  end  of  March,  or 
be^nning  or  middle  of  April,  in  a moderate 
hotbed  under  a frame.  Cover  the  seed  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  deep.  When  the  plants 
are  two  or  three  inches  in  growth,  prick 
some  into  a new  slender  hotbed,  to  forward 
them  for  final  transplanting  ; or  in  default 
of  thls^  prick  them  into  a bed  of  natural 
earth,  at  the  beginning  of  May,  if  fine, 
settled,  warm,  weather;  defend  them  at 
night,  and  in  cold  vicissitudes  with  a frame 
or  awning  of  mats.  Give  water  lightly  at 
planting,  and  occasionally  alterwards  in 
moderate  supplies,  to  assist  their  fresh  root- 
ing and  subsequent  growth.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  June,  when  the  weather  becomes 
settled,  transplant  them  into  the  open  gar- 
den, in  beds  of  light,  rich  earth,  from  12  to 
18  inches  apart,  giving  water.  They  will 
then  advance  freely,  flower  in  July  or 
August,  and  produce  an  abundance  of  pods 
until  the  end  of  September.  To  save  the  seed 
one  or  two  of  the  largest  pods  should  be  left 
to  ripen  in  autumn,  and  after  being  gathered 
hunp  up  in  a dry  place;  not  taking  out  the 
seed  till  wanted  for  sowing  in  spring. 

CAl'SICUiMS  TO  l’ICKUE.-riace  the 
capsicums  in  a jar,  boil  a dessertspoonful  of 
salt  In  a quart  of  vinegar,  and  pour  it  while 
liot  upon  the  peppers ; when  cold  place  a 
plate  on  the  jar,  and  tie  over  it  bladder  or 
leather.  The  pickle  will  be  fit  for  use  in  a 
few  weeks. 

CAFfAINS’  mSCUIT.S.  — 'To  seven 
ounds  of  fine  Hour  add  half  a pound  of 
utter  and  a quart  of  milk;  mix  them  to- 
gether well  with  the  hands  till  they  make  a 
fiard,even,  tough  dough,  cut  it  into  pieces  and 


roll  it  out  into  a paste  about  half  an  ineb 
thick,  taking  care  that  there  is  no  dry  flour 
on  the  board,  as  that  would  make  them 
spotty;  mould  them  into  proper  shapes  and 
sizes,  and  dock  them  on  both  sides,  or  if  on 
one  side  only,  let  the  holes  penetrate 
through.  Bake  in  a quick  oven  for  ten  or 
tweive  minutes.  When  they  are  of  a light 
brown  colour  take  them  out.  Put  them  in 
the  drying  stove  tiil  crisp.  The  drying  stove 
should  be  somewhat  open  for  the  steam  to 
escape,  or  they  will  become  soft. 

CARAGEEN  MOSS. — An  Irish  moss 
frequently  prescribed  as  a food  by  the  medi- 
cal faculty  in  pulmonary  and  some  other 
diseases.  Carageen  moss  possesses  the 
advantage  of  being  nutritious  and  at 
the  same  time  soothing,  and  by  thus- 
strengthening  the  stomach,  ivithout  over- 
taxing its  powers,  the  patient  is  afforded  a 
better  chance  of  struggling  with  disease. 
The  mode  of  preparing  this  food  is  exceed- 
ingly simple.  If  it  be  intended  as  a beverage, 
two  ounces  of  it  are  to  be  weil  washed  in 
cold  water,  and  to  be  put  over  a slow  lire  in 
two  quarts  of  cold  water,  to  simmer  until 
reduced  to  half  the  quantity;  it  is  then  to  be 
strained.  A large  breakfast  cupful  of 
this  should  be  taken  every  morning  on  rising 
from  bed,  without  sugar  or  milk,  unless 
the  stomach  of  the  patient  can  digest  milk 
readily,  in  which  case  as  much  as  one- third 
ofboiled  milk  may  be  used  ; ifitbefound  un- 
palatable without  sugar,  a very  smali  quan- 
tity may  be  used ; but  it  is  preferable  on  the 
score  of  liealth  to  dispense  with  sugar 
altogether.  In  cases  of  indigestion, 
where  the  stomach  at  its  first  meal  would 
be  over  excited  by  tea  or  coflee,  and 
chocolate  would  be  too  heavy,  a cup  of 
this  decoction  is  exceedingly  beneficial,  and 
the  more  so  as  the  regular  breakfast  may  bo 
taken  two  or  three  hours  afterwards  without 
injury.  A cup  of  the  same  beverage  may  be 
taken  with  advantage  at  night  by  dyspeptic 
patients,  with  the  addition  of  a small  portion 
of  sherry  or  brandy,  and  as  much  sugar  as 
will  render  it  agreeable ; but  in  pulmonary 
complaints  it  is  advisable  to  make  the  mosa 
almost  an  exclusive  food,  and  for  that  pur- 
pose the  preparation  of  it  may  be  varied. 
It  should  be  boiled  down  to  one-third  of  the 
quantity  of  water  into  which  it  is  put,  and 
made  into  a jelly  precisely  in  the  same  way 
as  calfs  foot  jelly,  with  the  addition  of  winfe, 
sugar,  and  spice,  as  agreeable.  Of  this  a 
portion  may  be  taken  at  intervals  during  the 
day. 

CARAMEL  SUGAR. — Sugar  when  boiled 
undergoes  certain  changes  according  to  the 
degree  of  boiling.  The  last  stage  is  called 
caramel,  and  is  chiefly  employed  in  making 
confectionery.  In  boiling  sugar  the  caramm 
degree  may  be  ascertained  thus :— Take  out 
a little  on  the  end  of  a piece  oi'wood  and  dip 
it  suddenly  into  very  cold  water,  if  the  sugar 
snaps  witli  a loud  noise,  and  is  of  a bright 
yellow  colour,  it  is  done.  The  pan  should 
then  be  immediately  taken  off  t be  lire,  and 
tlic  bottom  of  it  placed  in  a vessel  of  cold 
water,  lest  the  heat  which  is  in  it  continue 
so  long  as  to  make  it  darker  than  it  ought  to 
be. 
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CAKAWAY  SEED  BISCUITS.— To  two 
pounds  of  flour,  add  two  ounces  of  butter 
rubbed  in,  half  a pound  of  sugar,  one  ounce 
of  caraway  seeds,  half  an  ounce  of  ground 
coriander  seed,  half  a teaspoonful  of  car- 
bonate of  soda,  and  a tablespoonful  of  arrow- 
root  ; mLx  the  whole  well  together  and  make 
a stiiff  paste  with  warm  milk,  cut  into  thin 
cakes,  and  prick  over  with  a fork;  bake 
slowly. 

ijg”  Flour,  2lbs. ; butter,  2ozs. ; caraway 
seeds,  loz. ; coriander  seed,  |oz. ; carbonate 
of  soda,  i teaspoonful ; arrowoot,  1 table- 
■spoonfuL 

CARAWAY  SEED  CAKE.— Mix  half  a 


pound  of  sifted  sugar  with  two  pounds  of 
flour  in  a large  bowl  or  pan.  Make  a hole  in 
the  centre,  and  pour  into  it  half  a pint  of 
lukewarm  milk,  and  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
jreast.  Draw  a little  of  the  surrounding  flour 
mto  this,  and,  throwing  a cloth  over  the 
vessel,  set  it  in  a warm  place  for  an  hour  or 
two.  Then  add  half  a pound  of  melted  butter, 
an  ounce  of  caraway  seed,  a teaspoonful  of 
allspice,  ginger,  and  nutmeg,  with  mUk  suf- 
ficient to  render  the  whole  of  a proper  con- 
sistency. Mix  it  thoroughly,  outter  and 
paper  a tin,  and  pour  it  in.  Let  it  stand  for 
half  an  hour  at  the  mouth  of  the  oven  to 
rise ; then  bake  it. 

Sugar,  ilb.;  flour,  2lbs.;  milk,  Jpiiit; 
yeast,  2 tablespoonfuls ; butter  melted,  |lb.; 
caraway  seed,  loz.;  allspice,  ginger,  nutmeg, 
1 teaspoonful  mixed ; milk,  sufficient. 

CARAWAY  SEEDS  arc  the  fruit  oi  'u 
umbelliferous  plant.  They  are  a good  ca.  ■ 
minative,  may  oe  given  whole,  or  in  the  form 
of  distilled  water,  a wineglassful  at  a time,  or 
may  be  added  to  other  medicines,  such  as 
senna. 

CARBON.- This  term  is  used  in  chemistry 
to  signify  the  pure  combustible  base  of  the 
varieties  of  charcoal  and  other  carbonaceous 
matters  ; the  diamond  is  pure  carbon  in  a 
crystalline  form.  Carbon  is  an  elementary 
substance,  which  combines  with  oxygen  in 
two  proportions,  forming  carbonic  acid  and 
carbonic  oxide. 

CARBONIC  ACID. — When  carbon  is  ig- 
nited in  oxygen  gas,  the  oxygen  disappears, 
and  the  product  is  a gas  equally  colourless, 
but  of  very  different  qualities ; this  is  car- 
bonic acid.  The  proportions  of  its  component 
parts  are,  carbon  28,  oxygen  72.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  much  greater  than  atmospheric 
air,  and  it  is  unfit  for  respiration.  It  is  this 
gas  which  is  so  peculiarly  noxious  to  human 
life,  it  is  generated  by  charcoal  or  wood  burnt 
in  ill-ventilated  rooms,  is  extracted  in  pro- 
fusion from  fermented  vegetable  juices,  and 
is  likewise  given  off  in  large  quantities  by 
the  burning  of  limestone.  This  gas  is  also 
produced  during  the  respiration  of  animals. 
In  medical  practice  carbonic  acid  is  given  in 
the  form  of  effervescing  drinks.  Some  mine- 
ral waters  contain  it  naturally ; soda  water, 
and  other  similar  fluids,  are  mechanically 
impregnated  with  the  gas.  In  most  cases, 
the  action  of  carbonic  acid,  given  in  this  way, 

f”  ? ^®heflcial  effect  upon  the  stomach. 

LARBUNCLE,  is  n hard,  circumscribed 
tumour  of  an  inflammatory  character,  com- 
mencing In  the  cellular  tissue  and  extending 
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to  the  skin,  and  named,  from  the  intense 
burning  pain  that  attends  its  progress.  A 
carbuncle  in  general  appearance  resembles  a 
boil,  but  differs  from  it  in  not  having  a core, 
and  terminating  in  a gangrenous  slough,  in- 
stead of  as  in  the  other,  by  suppuration. 

In  whatever  part  of  the  body  a carbuncle 
is  formed,  it  is  first  indicated  by  great  red- 
ness and  violent  pain,  excessive  itching,  and  a 
burning  heat. 

Carbuncles  are  more  frequent  in  advanced 
life  than  in  the  y^oung;  and  are  gene- 
rally indications  of  a low,  putrescent  or 
typhoid  state  of  the  system ; and  not  unfre- 
quently  the  result  of  it.  The  extent  of  a 
carbuncle  is  as  various  as  the  part  of  the 
body  in  which  it  appears;  it  varies  from 
the  size  of  a walnut,  to  the  dimensions  of  a 
plate ; the  parts  of  the  body  most  subject  to 
their  attack  are  the  neck,  shoulder,  arm-pit 
and  hip. 

Treatment. — The  local  remedies,  from  first 
to  last,  are  warm  emofiient  poultices ; which 
are  to  be  applied  directly  the  tumom’  shows 
itself,  and  continued  every  three  or  four 
hours,  till  the  healing  process  is  fairly  esta- 
blished. As  soon  as  the  swelling  becomes 
conical,  the  top  is  to  be  freely  opened.  The 
best  poultice  to  use  is  either  bread  and  water 
or  linseed  meal.  To  meet  the  constitutional 
disturbance,  a mild  alterative  pill  of  equal 
parts  of  extract  of  colocynth  and  henbane, 
should  be  given  every  second  day,  and  when 
the  febrile  action  is  considerable,  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  the  following  mi.xture  every  4 or 
6 liours. 

Camphor  water  ...  6 ounces. 

Nitrate  of  potass  . . 15  grains. 

Tartar  emetic  ....  3 grains. 

Syrup  of  saffron  ...  2 drachms. 

In  addition,  when  there  is  much  pain  and 
want  of  sleep,  add  1 drachm  of  laudanum 
to  the  mixture ; or  give  the  patient  25  drops 
at  bed  time,  while  needed.  When  the  abscess 
has  been  opened  it  will  be  necessary  to  ad- 
minister tonics,  with  a liberal  diet  and  wine. 
For  this  purpose  the  following  mixture  is  to 
be  taken  in  doses  of  two  tablespoonfuls  three 
times  a day. 

Quassia  ....  J a drachm. 

Cardamom  seeds  . 2 drachms — bruised. 

Boiling  water  . . 1 pint. 

Infuse  for  six  hours,  strain,  and  add  diluted 
nitric  acid,  1 drachm. 

If  the  debility  is  excessive  it  will  be  ad- 
visable to  give  stimulants,  in  which  case  the 
following  mixture  is  to  be  employed.  Take 


of 

Camphor  water  ....  3 ounce.s. 

Compound  tincture  of 
bark,  ditto  cinnamon, 
of  each 4 ounce. 

Spirits  of  sal  volatile, 
ditto  sulphuric  ether, 
cJl’  each 1 drachm. 


Give  a tablespoonfiil  every  hour,  increasing 
the  interval,  as  the  strength  of  the  patient 
rallies ; at  the  same  time  continue  the  wine, 
and  if  required,  brandy. 

CARDAMOMS.— Small  brown  scecisof  an 
aromatic  grateful  taste  and  smell.  1 hey  arc 
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brought  from  the  East  Indies,  and  are  car- 
minative and  stomachic.  They  are  chiefly 
employed  to  communicate  warmth  to  other 
medicines. 

CARDOON.— A hardy  perennial  plant, 
resembling  the  artichoke,  but  much  taller; 
it  produces  flowers  like  those  of  the  artichoke 
in  August  and  September.  Though  a peren- 
nial, it  frequently  dies  in  the  winter,  and 
therefore  requires  to  be  raised  from  seed 
almost  every  year ; two  ounces  of  seed  are 
sufficient  for  a bed  four  feet  by  eight.  The 
best  soil  is  a light  deep  one,  not  too  rich. 
The  chief  sowings  are  made  in  spring,  for  a 
small  early  crop  in  the  last  fortnight  in 
March ; and  for  the  main  crop  in  the  first  or 
second  week  of  April ; for  a fate  full  crop  in 
the  end  of  June.  To  sow  for  transplanting, 
choose  a bed  of  light  common  earth  mode- 
rately thin,  and  rake  in  the  seed  evenly. 
When  the  plants  have  risen,  thin  them  to 
three  or  four  inches  distance,  and  when  they 
have  been  raised  about  eight  weeks  trans- 
plant them ; allotting  an  open  compartment 
of  well- dug  ground.  Plant  them  either  in 
level  ground  or  in  drills,  at  four  feet  and  a 
half  distance.  Give  water  at  planting  and 
occasionally  until  they  take  root.  In  their 
advancinggrowth,  hoe  and  loosen  the  ground 
about  the  plants,  cutting  down  all  the  weeds. 
When  the  crops  are  to  remain,  sow  in  small 
hollow  patches,  two  or  three  seeds  in  each 
patch.  When  the  plants  have  advanced  in 
large  growth  in  August,  September,  and 
October,  proceed  to  land  them  up  for  blanch- 
ing. First  tie  the  leaves  of  each  plant  to- 
gether with  hay  or  straw  bands,  then  digging 
and  breaking  tlie  ground,  earth  up  round 
each  plant,  a loot  or  more  high.  As  the  stems 
rise  higher,  tie  and  earth  them  up  according- 
ly, givmg  them  a final  earthing  in  October. 
They  may  then  be  dug  up  as  wanted  through- 
out the  winter. 

CARDOONS,  To  Dress.— The  chief  use 
of  cardoons  is  for  stewing,  and  for  soups 
and  salads  in  autumn  and  winter.  Some- 
times, however,  they  are  fried  and  buttered 
as  follows : cut  them  about  two  inches  long, 
string  and  tie  them  in  bundles  like  aspara- 
gus, and  cut  them  into  dice;  boil  like  peas  ; 
add  butter,  pepper  and  salt,  and  serve  hot. 
Or,  string  them  and  cut  them  an  inch  long, 
and  stew  them  in  port  wine,  sufficient  to 
cover  them,  until  tender  ; season  with  pep- 
per and  salt,  and  thicken  with  floured  but- 
ter; pour  into  a dish,  add  the  juice  of  an 
orange,  and  scrape  Clieshire  cheese  alt  over 
it ; then  brown  in  the  oven,  and  serve  hot. 

CARD-l'LAYING,  Etiquette  oe. — 
When  card-playing  is  proposed  in  private 
circles  no  one  should  rclusc  to  lake  u hand, 
if  requested,  unless  the  objection  is  founded 
upon  principle.  Wlicn  ladies  are  about  to 
play  they  should  be  allowed  to  name  the 
stake  to  be  played  ior.  It  is  customary  for 
a gentleman  to  oiler  to  deal  or  shullle  the 
cards  for  a lady,  or  to  perlorm  any  other 
incidental  office  Unit  involves  trouble.  One 
player  should  not  endeavour  to  look  over 
another’s  hand,  nor  should  ho  jealously 
guard  his  cards  as  though  he  suspected  his 
adversary.  Money  should  be  won  and  lost 
with  equanimity ; exuberance  of  joy  at  good 


fortune,  and  an  ebulUtion  of  temper  at  bad 
fortune  are  equally  vulgar  and  offensive. 
Husbands  and  wives  should  never  appear 
anxious  to  become  partners  at  the  card 
table ; for  although  no  private  signals  and 
inuendoes  may  be  intended  or  suspected, 
stiU  it  is  but  reasonable  to  ■suppose  that  they 
are  better  acquainted  with  each  other’s  play 
than  any  casual  partners  could  possibly  be, 
and  therefore  an  unfair  advantage  is  esta- 
biished.  In  all  disputes  and  diflerences  of 
opinion  persons  should  avoid  being  noisy 
and  imperative ; it  is  always  easy  to  express 
one’s  self  ■with  firmness,  and  yet  calmly, 
without  any  detriment  to  the  cause  espoused. 
Money  lost  at  cards  should  be  paid  imme- 
diateiy,  and  as  quietly  and  unostentatiously 
as  possible.  Persons  should  not  be  eager  to 
continue  playing  against  the  general  msh, 
even  though  they  may  have  lost ; the  hope 
of  retrie'ving  ill-fortune  may  be  delusive,  apd 
it  is  certainly  more  agreeable  to  all  parties 
for  the  loser  to  submit  a good  grace. 
All  antics,  grimaces,  or  covert  words,  which 
are  supposed  to  convey  some  special  intelli- 
gence to  a partner  or  adversary,  are  tricks 
that  no  lady  or  gentleman  will  condescend 
to  be  guilty  of.  In  deaUng  cards,  the  head 
and  body  should  not  be  thrown  into  a 
variety  of  violent  contortions,  the  only 
motion  necessary  may  be  confined  to  the 
arms  and  hands.  While  the  cards  are  being 
dealt  they  should  not  be  touched,  such  an 
interruption  frequently  causing  a mis-deal. 
If  a person  has  the  misfortune  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  a bad  player  as  a partner,  such 
bad  player  should  not  be  continually  up- 
braided for  his  want  of  skili,  but  quietly 
reminded  of  any  error  committed,  so  that  it 
may  be  avoided  for  the  future.  These  and 
many  other  rules  of  conduct  which  good 
taste  and  common  sense  will  dictate,  are 
caiculated  to  render  card-playing  an  elegant 
and  agreeable  recreation. 

CARDS  OF  ADDRESS.— With  persons 
who  mix  in  respectable  society,  cards  of  ad- 
dress are  an  absoiute  necessity.  When  one 
person  calls  upon  another  to  whom  he  is 
wholly  or  partially  unknown,  the  card  of 
address  is  at  once  the  medium  of  introduc- 
tion. If  a person  makes  a call  upon  another 
who  is  from  home  or  engaged,  the  ieaving  a 
card  is  the  best  method  of  notifying  the  fact. 
In  the  higher  walks  of  society  card-leaving 
forms  a regular  portion  of  the  day’s  occupa- 
tions ; the  hours  ai-e  usually  from  i to  s in 
London,  and  I'rom  12  to  4 in  the  country. 
The  object  of  these  visits  is  to  make  known 
the  arrival  of  persons  in  the  particular 
locality,  and  to  remind  each  other,  ns  it 
were,  of  their  existence.  'When  a person  is 
about  quitting  his  or  her  place  of  residence, 
it  is  usual  to  pay  a farewell  visit  to  I'riends 
and  acquaintance;  and  if  the  lady  of  the 
house  is  absent,  a card  is  left  with  1’.  F.  C. 
(■pour  prendre  congi)  written  in  the  corner. 
When  the  lady  making  a call  is  married  to 
a gentleman  so  engaged  as  to  preclude  his 
calling  with  her,  it  is  considered  sufficient  if 
she  leave  his  card  at  the  house  for  the  master 
of  it  In  leaving  cards  uiion  a married 
coupie  it  is  usual  for  the  lady  to  leave  only 
one  curd,  and  for  a gentleman  to  leave  two. 
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Whei  there  are  daughters  introduced  into 
socieV,  or  female  friends  staying  in  the 
house  a card  may  be  left  for  each  of  them, 
if  the.''  are  personally  known  to  the  caller, 
or  the’end  of  that  one  designed  for  the  mis- 
tress cf  the  house  may  be  turned  up.  A card 
is  genrally  left  on  the  day  after  a party,  or 
within  a day  or  two  of  that  time.  The 
tumini  up  one  corner  of  a card  is  usually 
understood  to  mean  that  the  owner  left  it 
persondly.  Independently  of  the  etiquette 
in  comection  with  cards  of  address,  it 
should  le  borne  in  mind  that  many  emer- 
gencies nay  arise  when  they  may  be  needed 
as  vouchers  to  a certain  extent  of  respecta- 
bility. Every  person  removed  above  the 
lower  rmks  is  supposed  to  have  his  card 
about  bin,  failing  which,  any  representation 
made  ■wnild  be  regarded  with  a certain 
amount  4f  suspicion  and  distrust. 

CAR3II3^ATIVES. — Medicines  that  allay 
flatulenc'-  and  spasmodic  pains.  See  Ani- 
seed, (ARAAVAT,  Cardamoms,  Cassia, 
Cinnam*n,  Ginger,  Pepper,  &c. 

CARMHE.— A colouring  substance,  and 
the  only  me  that  can  impart  a life-like  rud- 
diness to  the  portrait,  or  the  bloom  of  nature 
to  the  artflcial  flower.  The  preparations  of 
carmine  a-e  various ; the  French,  which  is 
as  eflectivi  as  any,  is  as  follows  Cochineal, 

one  poundboiled  for  flfteen  minutes  in  three 
gallons  of  water;  one  ounce  of  cream  of 
tartar  (in  )owder)  is  then  added,  the  boiling 
further  cortinued  for  ten  minutes,  an  ounce 
and  a half  *f  alum  throAvn  in,  and  another 
boil  of  two  minutes  given  ; the  heat  is  then 
wlthdrawn,and  in  live  or  six  minutes  more 
the  clean  portion  is  decanted  into  porcelain 
vessels,  whiih  are  set  aside  until  the  carmine 
falls  down. 

CARNATION.— Of  this  plant  there  are 
three  varietiis ; the  Flake,  which  is  striped 
with  broad  bauds  of  two  colours  ; the 
Bniarre,  strip»d  Avith  three  colours ; and  the 
PiTOtee,  borcfered  Avith  a narroAV  margin, 
and  dotted  Aiith  small  spots.  Carnations 


should  be  grovn  in  a rich  loam,  mixed  Avith 
sand,  or  peat,  and  moderately  manured, 
u pots,  in  Avhich  the  earth 

should  be  pretsed  as  firmly  as  possible. 
The  plants  rased  from  layers  should  be 
separated  from  the  parent  in  August,  and 
potted  by  threes  iu  a live-inch  pot.  The  pots 
should  be  well  drained,  and  the  plants  fre- 
quently AA'atered  until  the  middle  of  October, 
when  the  watering  should  be  gradually  de- 
creased. The  laytrs,  Avlien  first  potted,  may 
be  kept  in  the  open  air,  shading  them  from 
the  sun  for  the  lint  few  days,  and  protecting 
them  Avith  hand-glasses  at  night  if  frost  or 
bitiii"  Avinds  are  apprehended.  In  the  niid- 
of  November  remove  the  plants  to  a 
CTeenliouse  or  shed  and  keep  them  entirely 
T of  piotected  from  the  frost. 

‘V®'”  ‘■®'»>ain  here  till  March  or  April, 
®Ch»on  ; and  after  exposing 
lueni  lor  a fcAv  days  to  the  open  air,  re-pot 
t*>ey  may  be  either  planted 
out  in  beds,  or  removed  to  larger  jiots  for 
"‘'I  do  in  .June  and 
tiinV.i  'Y"®"  buds  have  formed,  Avater 
nrinn  ^”1''’  "f®**  morning  and  evening.  'I'liu 
^ 2ti  ^**^  '**■*  beauty  in  a carnation  are, 


that  the  stem  should  be  strong  and  erect, 
the  calyx  well  and  regularly  opened,  the 
floAver  round,  AAdth  the  petals  uniformly  dis- 
posed, and  the  stripes  broadest  at  the  margin, 
of  each  petal.  As  the  calyx  of  the  carnation 
is  apt  to  burst  on  one  side  before  it  opens  on 
the  other,  thus  spoiling  the  shape  of  the 
flower,  many  cultivators  gently  divide  the 
sepals  with  a pin  as  soon  as  the  buds  are 
fully  sAvelled;  others  slip  a round  piece  of 
cardboard,  AAdth  a hole  in  the  centre,  over 
the  bud  Avlule  it  is  yet  quite  small,  and 
thrust  it  up  over  the  calyx,  so  as  to  force  it 
open  first  at  the  top.  This  piece  of  paste- 
board is  kept  on  after  the  expansion  of  the 
floAver,  and  serves  to  retain  the  petals  in 
their  proper  position.  June  and  July  are 
the  months  for  making  layers.  For  this 
purpose  the  outer,  strongest,  and  lowest 
shoots  of  the  plant  should  be  preferred  ; and 
each  shoot  be  cut  about  half  through,  in  a 
slanting  direction,  at  a joint.  Make  a furrow 
in  the  ground  an  inch  or  two  deep,  and  bury 
the  cut  stem  in  it,  fasten  it  doAvn  with  a 
piece  of  hooked  tAVig  so  as  to  completely 
cover  the  wounded  part,  the  end  of  the  layer 
standing  upright  an  inch  or  tAvo  out  of  the 
earth.  Water  the  layer  moderately,  and 
keep  it  shaded. 

CARP  is  of  three  kinds,  the  river  carp,  the 
pond  carp,  and  the  crucian  or  Prussian 
carp  as  it  is  sometimes  called ; the  first- 
named  is  the  most  prized  by  epicures,  and 
in  this  country  gi-ows  to  the  Aveigh  of  from 


six  to  eight  or  nine  pounds ; the  second  - 
obtains  tlie  larger  groAvth  of  tAvelve  or  even 
fourteen  pounds ; but  in  Holland,  Germany, 
and  other  parts  of  the  Avorld,  they  Avill  even, 
attain  to  the  Aveight  of  thirty  or  forty 
pounds ; the  crucian  or  ITussian  carp,  also 
found  in  ponds,  rarely  if  ever  attains  one 
pound  in  Aveight.  The  carp  is  of  a golden, 
yelloAvish  olive  colour,  Avith  large  scales,  a 
single  but  Avide  dorsal  fin,  a small  mouth 
Avitliout  teeth,  but  (like  the  chub  and  barbel) 
Avith  a bony  apparatus  in  the  throat  per- 
forming some  of  their  functions.  I'he  haunts 
of  the  river  carp  arc,  in  the  Avinter  months, 
the  broadest  and  most  quiet  parts  of  the 
river ; but  in  summer  they  lie  in  deep  holes, 
nooks,  and  reaches,  near  some  scour,  and 
under  roots  of  trees,  holloAV  banks,  amongst 
or  near  beds  of  Aveeds,  flags,  &c.  Carji  de- 
posit their  spaAvn  in  May,  in  shalloAV  retired 
water  amongst  Aveeds.  There  is,  hoAA’ever, 
some  difl'erenco  of  opinion  astolhe  breeding 
lime  of  the  carp,  'f’he  best  inonihs  for 
llshing  for  carp  are  February,  March,  and 
A]iril,  Avhen  the  Aveather  is  line  and  open, 
and  again  in  July,  August,  and  Seiitemner ; 
although  in  the  latter  month,  if  the  Avealher 
becomes  sharp  and  cold,  the  angler  AVUi 
obtain  but  little  success. 
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The  tackle  suitable  for  fishing'  for  earp  is 
the  same  as  that  used  for  bream  fishing, 
•except  that  the  running-line  and  the  gut 
should  be  somewhat  finer,  and  the  gut 
stained  as  near  to  the  colour  of  the  water 
to  be  fished  in  as  possible ; the  hook  should 
be,  for  worms.  No.  7 or  8,  and  for  paste. 
No.  9,  with  a short  shank.  The  baits  for 
carp  are— malt,  wheat,  pastes,  greaves,  bul- 
lock’s pith,  gentles,  caddis,  wasp  grubs,  lob 
and  red  worms.  (See  Bait.)  The  ground 
'baits  are  the  same  as  the  baits. 

Izaak  Walton  writes,  “The.  carp  bites 
either  at  worms  or  at  paste ; and  of  worms 
I think  the  bluish,  marsh,  or  meadow  worm 
is  best ; but  possibly  another  worm  not  too 
big  may  do  as  well,  and  so  may  a green 
-gentle ; and  as  for  pastes  there  are  almost  as 
many  sorts  as  there  are  medicines  for  the 
toothache,  but  doubtless  sweet  pastes  are 
best ; I mean  pastes  made  with  honey  or  with 
sugar,  which,  that  you  may  the  better 
beguile  this  crafty  fish,  should  be  thrown  in 
the  pond  or  place  in  which  you  fish  for  him, 
some  hours,  or  longer,  before  you  undertake 
your  trial  of  skill  with  the  angle  rod ; and 
doubtless,  if  it  be  thrown  into  the  water  a 
day  or  two  before,  at  several  times,  and  in 
small  pellets,  you  are  the  likelier  to  obtain 
your  desired  sport.  Or  in  a large  pond,  to 
draw  them  to  a certain  place,  either  grains 
or  blood  mixed  with  cow  dung  or  with  bran, 
or  any  garbage,  as  chickens’  guts,  or  the 
like  (worms  would  be  much  better) ; and 
then  some  of  your  small  sweet  pellets  with 
which  you  propose  to  angle,  and  these  small 
pellets  being  a few  of  them  also  thrown  in 
as  TOu  are  angling,  will  be  the  better.” 

W.  Wright,  in  Fishers  and  Fishing,  ad- 
vises the  use  of  honey  paste,  and  says, 
“ To  make  this  paste,  your  hands  must  be 
very  clean,  and  well  rinsed  from  soap;  dip 
a piece  of  w’heaten  bread  that  is  a day  old 
into  clean  water  for  a moment,  then  press, 
and  squeeze,  and  work  it  up  into  a stiff  paste 
with  honey  ; ascertain  the  depth  of  the  spot 
where  you  propose  to  angle  the  day  before, 
and  make  a mark  so  that  you  may  know 
whether  the  w'uter  have  risen  or  fallen; 
ground-bait  the  place  with  bread  made  into 
a paste,  mi.xed  with  a little  barley  meal  and 
a small  quantity  of  honey,  the  night  or  even 
two  nights  before  you  angle ; your  hook 
must  be  short  in  the  shank,  and  the  hook 
should  be  hidden  by  the  paste ; the  wiiole 
bait  should  be  about  the  size  of  a marrow- 
fat pea.  When  fishing  throw  in,  one  at  a 
time,  very  quietly,  little  pellets  of  plain 
jpa.stc,  about  the  size  of  peas.”  See  also 
JSailey’s  Instructor  and  Ephemera's  Valton  and 
Colton. 

CAIir  BROILED,  with  Caper  Sauce. 
— Scale  a large  carp,  crimp  it,  and  put  it  in  a 
dish  with  clioppeif  parsley,  salt,  pepper,  and 
oil;  when  it  lias  lain  in  this  for  about  an 
hour,  broil  it  over  a bri-sk  lire;  serve  it  up 
covered  with  caper  sauce. 

CARP  FRIED. — Divide  a carp  by  the 
back,  flour  it,  and  fry  it  quickly  in  good  lard 
or  oil. 

CARP  SOUSED.— I’ut  the  carp  into  a 
fish  kettle,  and  pour  over  it  boiling  vinegar 
sufficient  to  cover  it;  let  the  fish  boil  fOr  an 


hour  or  more,  according  to  the  size  then 
serve  upon  a dish  covered  with  a clah  and 
garnished  writh  parsley,  without  anyof  the 
uquid.  Carp  dressed  in  this  way  is  geierally 
eaten  cold. 

CARP  STEWED.-Scale  and  clan  the 
fish  with  exceeding  care,  lay  it  into  i stew- 
pan,  and  cover  it  with  cold  broth  of  beef  or 
veal.  Add  one  small  onion  stuck  with  a 
few  cloves,  a bunch  of  savoury  herlis,  three 
or  four  slices  of  carrot,  and  a litfle  salt; 
stew  the  carp  as  gently  as  possible  f*r  nearly 
an  hour.  Have  ready  some  gooi  brown 
gravy,  mixed  with  two  glasstuls  of  port 
wine,  add  a squeeze  of  lemon  juce;  dish 
the  carp  very  carefully,  pour  the  stuce  over, 
and  serve  it  immediately. 

CARPETS,  Choice  of.— Carpds  are  of 
various  kinds,  both  as  regards  hbric  and 
manufacture.  Brussels  c/irpets  are  composed 
of  a warp  and  woof  of  strong  limn  thread, 
■with  worsted  threads  interw'ovai.  When 
well  made  they  are  very  durahe.  They, 
however,  vary  much  in  quality;  the  best 
quality  ought  to  weigh  Iflb.  per  yard,  but 
latterly  they  seldom  exceed  lilb  per  'yard. 
Wilton  carpets  are  those  having  i long  pile 
resembling  plush  or  velvet,  and  they  have 
the  advantage  of  being  executed  in  very 
elegant  designs.  Axminster  car/els  have  a 
warp  and  shoot  of  strong  linen  vith  nume- 
rous small  tufts  of  differently  coloured 
worsted  introduced.  Kiddermiister  carpets 
are  composed  of  two  woollen  webs  which 
intersect  each  other  in  such  a nanner  as  to 
produce  definite  figures.  They  ire  made  in 
various  qualities  ranging  fron  is.  6d.  to 
3s.  ed.  per  yard.  Dutch  carpet  is  a very  strong 
and  cheap  material.  1 1 is  a yaid  wide,  about 
3s.  per  yard,  all  wool,  and  supjrior  to  Kid- 
derminster. Venetian  carpets  a'e  of  the  sim- 
plest kind,  and  low  in  price ; 'hey  are  chief- 
ly used  for  bedrooms  and  itaircases.  In 
choosing  a carpet,  quality  is  not  the  only  point 
to  be  studied,  particular  regard  should  be 
paid  to  the  suitability  of  tlii  carpet  for  the 
room  where  it  is  to  be  placed,  and  also  to 
the  harmony  of  contrast  vhich  should  be 
established  between  it  ani  the  hangings 
and  furniture  of  the  apa-tment.  For  a 
carpet  to  produce  the  besi  possible  effect, 
it  is  not  enough  that  it  be  made  in  the  best 
manner,  tliat  the  pattern  is  e.xcellent,  and 
the  distribution  of  the  colours  leave  nothing 
to  be  desired;  it  is  also  -equisite  that  the 
size  should  be  proporfioiate  to  the  nature 
of  the  ornaments,  and  tiiat  the  colours  of 
the  carpet  are  in  keeping  with  those  of  the 
objects  most  conspicuum  in  the  apartment. 
'J'hus,  the  colours  ot  the  cirpet  should  neither 
be  so  brilliaut  us  to  dtstroy  the  effect  of 
those  of  the  paper  and  the  curtains,  nor  the 
contrary.  A very  brilliant  colour,  such  as 
crimson,  in  the  carpet  may  be  associated 
with  drab  or  other  subdued  colour  in  the 
curfains  and  paper ; but  at  the  same  time,  a 
portion  of  the  brilliant  colour  should  be 
introduced  into  both,  as  bordering  or  orna- 
ment. Thus  a room,  with  a bright  blue  or 
crimson  carpet,  may  have  white,  yellow,  or 
drab  curtains  and  paper  ; but  blue  or  crim- 
son bordering  or  ornaments  should  be  in- 
troduced in  them  to  harinoiiize  the  whole. 
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It  wculd  be  bad  taste,  in  the  case  of  the 
blue  carpet,  to  have  green  curtains  or  paper, 
or  with  the  crimson  to  have  scarlet,  because 
these  «olours  do  not  accord.  A green  carpet 
may  hive  black,  red,  or  white  curtains  with 
green  borders  and  ornaments.  A yellow 
carpet  may  have  black  cui'tains  and  a dark 
gray  paper,  with  yellow  borders  and  orna- 
ments. These  and  other  contrasts  depend 
upon  tte  simplest. rules  of  art,  and  the  eye 
«oon  infarms  the  sense  of  that  which  oifends 
and  pleases.  In  addition  to  these  considera- 
tions, the  following  general  suggestions  will 
be  found  worth  attending  to  in  selecting  a 
carpet.  Light  coloured  carpets  are  more 
senriceable  than  dark  ones,  because,  in  wear- 
ing, the  gradual  disappearance  of  the  dyes 
from  the  threads  is  leas  discernible.  Bright 
coloured  carpets  are  most  suitable  for  spa- 
cious apartments,  because  the  amount  of 
•pace  covered  tends  to  soften  and  harmo- 
nize tints,  which  in  a small  room  would  he 
too  glaring.  The  brightest  colours  of  a 
carpet  should  always  be  in  the  centre,  so 
that  the  gradual  softening  off  towards  the 
borders  o:'  the  tints  may  afford  a better 
ground  for  the  furniture.  A sombre  coloured 
carpet,  sueh  as  one  of  green  and  black,  is 
best  suited  for  a room  very  full  of  furniture ; 
for  the  combination  mentioned  controls  the 
brilUancyof  the  furniture,  and  gives  solidity 
and  tone  to  the  whole.  Carpets  of  brilliant, 
hues  are  beit  adapted  for  furniture  made  of 
yellow  woods,  such  as  maple,  satin  wood,  or 
light  oak,  whilst  for  mahogany  furniture, 
sombre  coloured  carpets  are  most  suitable ; 
a harmony  of  contrast  being  thus  esta- 
blished in  bDth  instances.  lor  drawing- 
rooms the  best  kind  of  carpet,  generally 
speaking,  is  cne  of  an  elegant  pattern  and 
with  a preponderance  of  light  colours.  Tor 
diningrooms  and  parlours  a somewhat  mas- 
sive pattern  and  rich  warm  tint  are  to  be 
preferred.  For  bedrooms  the  simpler  the 
design  the  better,  while  at  the  same  time, 
the  colours  should  be  cheerful  without  being 
Obtrusive. 

CARPET, S,  Layi.vg  Down  of.— The  most 
complete  way  of  fitting  a carpet  to  a room  is 
to  adjust  it  to  all  the  recesses  and  angles ; but 
this  is  the  most  expensive  method  and  also 
entails  waste.  IVhen  economy  is  an  object, 
the  carpet  may  be  square  or  oblong  accord- 
ing to  the  shape  of  the  room,  but  not  fitted 
Ihio  the  recesses ; these  must  be  covered  in 
the  best  manner  possible  by  furniture,  oil- 
cloth, baize,  drugget,  &c. ; or  if  left  bare, 
painted  in  oil.  A still  more  economical 
mode  consists  in  having  a border  only  of 
carpet  round  the  room,  with  the  middle 
part  covered  with  a suitable  drugget,  which 
Will  look  as  though  there  was  a large  carpet 
®^crneath  which  the  drugget  covered,  in 
especially,  this  has  the  advantage 
ot  allowing  the  carpets  to  be  easily  taken  up, 
to  be  shaken  and  cleaned.  Carpets,  also, 
that  are  not  fitted  to  rooms,  can  have  the 
uppermost  for  a time,  to  save 
the  other  side,  which  cannot  well  be  done 
when  the  carpet  is  fitted  in ; they  may 
uKewiae  be  reversed  in  their  position,  so  as 
to  equalize  their  wear.  Thus  a square  carpet 
Juay  have  its  jiosition  changed  eight  times. 


and  an  oblong  one  four  times;  whereas  a- 
fitted  carpet  cannot  be  altered  in  its  position 
except  the  apartment  have  no  recesses, . 
which_  is  very  seldom  the  case.  When  it 
is  decided  upon  having  a carpet  fitted  to 
a room,  an  upholsterer’s  services  should  be 
engaged  in  preference  to  an  inexperienced 
person,  as  there  are  few  unconnected  with 
the  trade  who  can  lay  down  a carpet  without 
wasting  the  material,  or  causing  it  to  fit 
loosely  and  unevenly. 

CARPETS,  Pheservation  of.— In  this, 
much  depends  upon  the  manner  in  which  ■ 
they  are  kept  clean  ; if  the  dust  is  suffered 
to  accumulate  for  too  great  a length  of  time, 
they  require  to  be  beaten  with  extra  force, 
which  has  the  effect  of  breaking  the  threads. 
It  is  important  to  the  preservation  of  car- 
pets that  the  boards  are  well  laid ; if  there 
exist  large  crevices  between  them,  the  por- 
tion of  the  carpet  that  covers  the  crevices- 
will  be  worn  out  in  a disproportionately 
short  space  of  time,  and  the  whole  of  the 
carpet  thus  spoilt.  IVhere  this  defect  in  the 
boards  exists,  and  in  fact  in  all  cases,  sheets 
of  very  thick  brown  paper  sliould  be  pasted 
over  the  floor  previously  to  laying  down  the 
carpet,  which  will  be  found  an  excellent 
preservative.  As  soon  as  a carpet  begins- 
to  wear,  its  position  should  be  altered,  so 
that  all  parts  may  wear  alike.  It  will  also 
be  found  better  both  on  the  score  of  cleanli- 
ness and  economy  to  have  a strip  of  drugget 
or  crumb-cloth  to  cover  any  portion  of  the- 
carpet  where  there  is  the  greatest  traffic, 
such  as  from  the  door  to  the  fireplace. 
Scouring  carpets,  except  in  extreme  cases, 
is  not  to  be  recommended,  as  the  process  is- 
liable  to  injui'e  their  texture.  Generally 
speaking,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  beat  them 
perl'ectly  free  from  dust,  and  to  sweep  them 
afterwards  with  a carpet-broom  as  they  lie- 
upon  the  grass.  In  the  meantime  the  floor 
should  be  thoroughly  scrubbed  and  dried, 
or  where  it  is  covered  with  paper  as  pre- 
viously recommended,  the  surface  should 
be  carefully  cleaned  with  a damp  flannel, 
and  rubbed  with  a dry  clotli.  If,  however, 
the  carpet  be  very  much  soiled,  take  a pail- 
ful of  clean  cold  water,  and  put  into  it  three- 
gills  of  ox-gall.  Have  ready  another  pail 
containing  clean  cold  water  only.  Rub  with 
a soft  scrubbing  brusli  some  of  the  ox-gall 
water  on  the  carpet  until  a lather  is  pro- 
duced. When  a conveniently  sized  portion 
Is  done,  wash  the  lather  off  with  a linen 
cloth  dipped  in  the  clean  water.  Let  this- 
water  be  changed  frequently.  When  all  the 
latlier  has  disappeared,  ml)  the  j)art  with 
a clean  dry  cloth.  When  the  whole  is  fin- 
ished, dry  the  carpet  at  an  open  window. 
This  moele  of  cleaning  will  not  only  remove 
stains  and  dirt,  but  will  also  refreshen  the 
colours.  Kidderminster  carpets  will  scarce- 
ly bear  tlie  above  treatment  without  being 
rendered  so  soft  as  speedily  to  become  dirty 
again.  This  may,  in  some  measure,  be  pre- 
vented by  brushing  the  carpet  over  witii 
a liot  weak  solution  of  size  hi  water,  to 
which  a iittlc  alum  has  been  added.  V 

grease  in  carpeting  should  bo  covered  wltli 
curd  soap  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  ana 
rubbed  with  a brush  until  the  stains  arc 
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removed,  and  the  parts  washed  with  warm 
water.  The  addition  of  a little  gall  to  the 
soap  renders  it  more  eiflcacious.  To  revive 
the  colour  of  Turkey  carpet  beat  it  well  with 
a stick  till  all  the  dust  is  out,  then  with  the 
juice  of  lemon  or  sorrel  take  out  any  spots 
of  ink  there  may  be.  "Wash  the  carpet  in 
cold  water,  and  afterwards  shake  it  well. 
When  it  is  perfectly  dry,  rub  it  all  over  with 
the  crumb  of  a hot  wheaten  loaf ; and  if  the 
weather  be  very  fine,  let  the  carpet  remain 
in  the  open  air  for  a night  or  two.  To  heat  a 
carpet  properly,  hang  it  upon  a stout  line, 
and  Jet  three  or  four  persons,  each  having  a 
pliable  stick,  beat  it  with  moderate  force 
on  the  wrong  side;  the  sticks  used  should 
have  cloth  tied  at  the  ends  in  a knot,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  carpet  from  being  torn, 
or  the  seams  split  by  the  sharp  end  of  the 
stick.  When  thoroughly  beaten  on  the 
wrong  side,  the  carpet  should  be  turned  and 
•beaten  on  the  right  side. 

CARRIAGE,  Buying  and  Hiring.— 
The  most  satisfactory  mode  of  obtaining 
a carriage  is  to  have  it  built  to  order,  as 
then  it  maybe  made  to  suit  exactly  the  con- 
venience and  taste  of  those  who  require  it. 
But  it  is  very  common  I'or  carriage-builders 
to  let  carriages  upon  a lease  for  a term  of 
years,  generally  four  or  five,  stipulating  to 
keep  it  in  repair  all  the  time,  accidents 
excepted  : the  hirer  has  thus  the  same  ad- 
vantage as  with  a ready  furnished  house. 
When  the  term  expires  the  carriage  reverts 
to  the  builder.  A third  method  is  to  pur- 
chase a carriage  ready  built ; in  this  manner 
one  may  generally  be  procured  at  a cheaper 
rate;  but  great  judgment  is  necessary  in 
the  purchase.  Carriages  may  likewise  be 
hired  lor  various  limited  periods,  as  by  the 
hour,  day,  week,  month,  or  year. 

CARRIAGE,  Preservation  of.— The 
coach-house  should  have  a boarded  fioor, 
laid  hollow  for  the  circulation  of  air  beneath, 
and  be  extremely  dry  and  well  ventilated 
It  should  not  adjoin  the  stables,  as  the  gases 
disengaged  by  the  dungheaps,  cesspools,  or 
drains,  have  a very  injurious  effect  upon  the 
paint  and  varnish  of  the  carriage.  'The  car- 
riage should  not  be  exposed  either  to  a too 
damp,  or  too  dry  situation,  as  from  these 
causes  the  woodwork  is  liable  to  shrink  or 
iwell.  'fhe  wheels  require  to  be  frequently 
wetted  to  prevent  shrinking,  particularly  in 
summer.  'The  plated  and  brass  work  should 
be  rubbed  every  day  to  prevent  their  tar- 
nishing. 'The  leathern  parts  that  are  not 
japanned  or  blacked,  require  frequent  oiling 
to  preserve  their  tenacity.  'Tlie  cloths  and 
linings  of  the  inside  should  be  kept  free 
from  damp,  and  protected  from  the  sun ; 
but  above  all,  it  is  necessary,  by  frequent 
brushings  and  beatings,  to  keep  away  the 
moths.  After  fhe  carriage  has  -been  out,  it 
should  be  carefully  washed  and  dried ; 
cleaned.  If  possible,  before  the  dirt  hardens 
on,  and  well  sluiced  with  identy  of  water,  to 
prevent  any  sand  remaining  that  might 
scratch  tlie  varnish  In  rubbing.  Stains  on 
the  varnish  may  be  rcmoverl  by  rubbing 
with  a piece  of  baize  or  leather  dipped  in 
sweet  oil;  drying  the  place  off  with  Hour; 
or  if  the  stains  resist  this,  a little  rotten- 


stone  or  tripoli  may  be  mixed  with  the  oiL 
Rattling  is  a sure  sign  that  something  has 
come  loose  and  requires  to  be  tightened ; a 
piece  of  leather  properly  adjusted  will  some- 
times stop  this.  The  shrill  creaking  noise 
that  carriages  often  make,  may  be  silenced 
by  the  application  of  a little  oil. 

CARRIAGES  FOR  INVALIDS-These 
are  made  on  a variety  of  principles,  to  adapt 
themselves  to  particular  complaints  and 
deformities.  The  carriage  shown  in  the  en- 
graving is  calculated  for  invahds  generally. 


who  can  take  the  air  in  a recumbent  posi- 
tion only.  This  carriage  may  be  made  to 
partake  of  the  character  of  a bed  or  couch, 
and  being  drawn  by  the  hand,  the  invalid  is 
subjected  to  as  little  motion  as  is  possible. 
See  Bath  Chair,  Invalid  Chair,  &c. 

carriage  warmer.— a vessel  made 
of  tin,  ivith  an  aperture  in  one  corner  fitting 
with  a screw,  into  which  the  hot  water  is 
poured.  'The  carriage  warmer  is  placed  at 


the  bottom  of  the  carriage  in  front  in  such  a 
position  that  the  feet  may  rest  upon  it  com- 
fortably, and  an  agreeable  warmth  is  thus 
imparted.  The  heat  will  be  retained  for  three 
or  four  hours,  and  in  long  journeys  a fresh 
supply  of  hot  water  may  be  easily  obtained 
I'rom  houses  on  the  road. 

CAUKIER.  — A common  carrier  is  one 
who  undertakes  for  hire  to  transport  flom 
place  to  place  the  goods  of  such  as  choose 
to  employ  him.  A railway  company  is  a 
common  carrier.  He  is  bound  to  carry  the 
goods  of  all  persons  oifering  to  pay  his  hire, 
to  take  proper  care  of  them  in  their  passage, 
and  to  maKC  a safe  and  right  delivery  of 
them.  He  is  answerable  for  every  loss  or 
damage  happening  to  them  while  in  his  cus- 
tody. no  matter  by  what  cause  occasioned, 
unless  it  were  by  the  act  of  God,  such  as  a 
tempest.  In  other  cases,  even  his  entire 
fnultlessncss  does  not  excuse  him,  thus  he 
is  liable  for  damage  done  by  accidental  fire 
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or  by  a robbery ; his  liability  continues  up  to 
the  time  of  the  goods  being  delivered.  No 
common  carrier  by  land  lor  hire,  is  liable  for 
the  loss  of,  or  injury  to,  gold  or  silver,  pre- 
cious stones,  jewellery,  watches,  clocks, 
time  - pieces,  trinkets,  bUls,  bank  - notes, 
orders,  notes  or  securities  for  payment  of 
money,  stamps,  maps,  writings,  title  deeds, 
paintings,  engravings,  pictures,  gold  or  silver 
plate,  or  plated  articles,  glass,  china,  silks, 
manufactured  or  unmanufactured,  wrought 
up  or  not  wrought  up  with  other  materials, 
furs  or  lace,  contained  m any  parcel,  when 
the  value  exceeds  the  sum  of  £10,  unless 
at  the  time  of  the  delivery  at  the  booking- 
office,  the  value  and  nature  of  the  article 
shall  have  been  declared,  and  the  increased 
Charges  for  insurance  paid  or  agreed  to  be 
paid  ; and  persons  sending  such  parcels,  are 
bound  by  a notice  to  that  effect  being  affixed 
in  the  booking-office.  Carriers  must  give 
a receipt  for  such  a parcel,  if  required, 
acknowledging  the  same  to  have  been  in- 
sured, and  such  receipt  is  not  liable  to  any 
stamp  duty.  Parties  entitled  to  damages 
for  parcels  lost  or  damaged,  may  recover 
the  extra  charge  for  insurance.  A carrier  is 
not  concluded  as  to  the  value  of  any  parcel 
by  the  value  declared  ; the  person  to  whom 
the  goods  are  sent  is  the  proper  person  to 
Sue  the  carrier  in  case  of  loss  or  damage. 

CAKROT,  Culture  of. — Of  this  vege- 
table there  are  many  varieties ; but  the 
two  most  commonly  cultivated,  are  the 
early  horn  and  the  long  orange.  Select  a piece 
of  ground  of  a dry,  deep,  sandy  soil,  pre- 
viously prepared  and  enriched  by  trenching, 
till  October,  the  surest  indication  of  fitness 
being  when  the  leaves  become  yellow,  and 
are  diminished.  For  this  operation  choose 
a dry  day,  cut  off  the  tops  as  they  are  drawn, 
and  let  them  be  exposed  to  the  sun  and  wind 
previously  to  being  stowed  away.  To  pre- 
vent the  attacks  of  insects  and  worms,  to 
which  carrots  are  subject,  the  best  remedy 
is  a liberal  supply  of  chalk,  lime,  or  lime- 
ashes,  spread  on  the  land  and  dug  in  pre- 
viously to,  or  at  the  time  of  sowing  and 
manuring  in  the  preceding  autumn.  The 

f round  being  ready  about  the  middle  of 
larch,  mark  it  out  in  drills  one  foot  apart 
and  one  inch  deep.  Take  an  ounce  of  the 
early  horn  kind,  and  as  the  seeds  adhere 
very  much  together,  mix  them  with  more 
than  two-thirds  of  their  bulk  of  dry  sand, 
and  separate  them  by  rubbing  through  the 
hands;  then  sow  tlie  seed  and  sand  equally 
together  through  the  drills.  The  quantity 
nientioncd  will  sow  about  a perch  of  fifteen 
ftet  square;  cover  in  the  drills,  and  rake 
the  whole  earth  over  smoothly.  This  ope- 
ration should  be  performed  when  thesurftice 
Is  dry.  Fora  late  or  winter  crop,  use  the 
long  orange  kind,  sowing  about  the  middle 
»f  April ; this  sort  requires  deeper  ground 
than  the  former.  As  soon  as  they  aj>pear 
above  ground,  the  hoe  must  be  applied  and 
all  weeds  removed.  Should  they  appear  in 
bun^ches,  thin  them  with  the  hand  when 
suiliciently  large  to  take  hold  of,  and  repeat* 
fms  process  until  they  stand  at  from  two  to 
orn  apart.  As  they  advance  in 

growth  the  hoe  must  be  used  vigorously,  1 
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all  weeds  exterminated,  and  nothing  more 
than  this  will  be  required  until  they  attain 
their  final  growth. 

CARROT  JAM. — Boil  some  carrots  till 
quite  tender,  and  rub  them  th  rough  a sieve. 
To  one  pound  of  the  pulp  add  three  quarters 
of  a pound  of  loaf  sugar ; boil  it  to  a jam, 
and  when  nearly  cold,  add  the  juice  and  the 
grated  rinds  of  two  lemons,  and  half  a tea- 
spoonful of  essence  of  cloves. 

Carrot  pulp,  lib. ; sugar,  fib. ; lemons, 
2 ; essence  of  cloves,  J of  l teaspoonful. 

CARROT  MARMALADE. — After  having 
well  washed  and  scraped  some  carrots,  cut 
them  into  pieces  of  about  two  inches  in 
length  ; put  them  into  a pan  with  as  much 
water  only,  as  will  prevent  the  bottom  of  the 
pan  from  burning  its  contents.  Cover  them 
close,  and  let  them  stew  over  a moderate 
fire  until  they  are  quite  tender ; then  mash 
them  thoroughly,  and  pass  them  through  a 
hair  sieve ; prepare  and  clarify  a syrup, 
using,  for  every  pound  of  pulp,  a pound  of 
sifted  sugar  and  half  a pint  of  water ; clari- 
fy it  and  boii  it  up  untii  it  adheres  to  the 
spoon ; put  in  the  pulp,  boil  it  up  until  it 
forms  a fitting  marmalade ; then  put  it  into 
pots. 

CARROT  MASHED. —BoU  till  quite 
tender  some  fine,  highly  flavoured  carrots, 
press  the  water  from  them,  and  rub  them 
through  a fine  hair  sieve  ; put  them  into  a 
a clean  saucepan  or  stewpau,  and  dry  them 
thoroughly  over  a gentle  fire  ; then  for  a 
dish  of  moderate  size,  mix  well  with  them 
two  or  three  ounces  of  good  butter,  cut  into 
small  bits,  keeping  them  well  stirred.  Add 
a seasoning  of  salt  and  cayenne,  and  serve 
them  very  hot,  garnished  or  not  at  pleasure, 
with  small  sippets  of  fried  bread. 

CARROT  PUDDING.— Pound  in  a mor- 
tar the  red  part  of  two  large  carrots  after 
they  have  been  boiled  ; add  a slice  of  grated 
bread,  two  ounces  of  melted  butter,  two 
ounces  of  sugar,  a tablespoonful  of  marma- 
lade, half  a teaspoonful  of  grated  nutmeg, 
and  four  well  beaten  eggs,  mi.x  all  well 
together  ; bake  it  in  a dish  lined  with  puff 
paste. 

0*Carrots,  2 (red  parts  of) ; bread  grated, 
1 ^ice ; butter  melted  2 ozs.  ; sugar,  2 ozs. ; 
marmalade,  1 tablespoonful ; nutmeg,  half 
of  1 teaspoonful ; eggs,  4. 

CARROT  RAGOUT.  — Cut  carrots  into 
pieces  two  inches  long,  and  boil  them  in 
water  for  twenty  minutes.  Take  thern  out, 
drain  them  in  a sieve,  and  put  them  into  a 
stewpan  with  some  good  gravy,  a*  little 
white  wine,  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  and  a 
seasoning  of  salt  and  pepjier.  Thicken  the 
sauce  if  necessary,  and  serve. 

CARROT  SOUP.— Put  some  beef  bones 
into  a saucepan,  with  four  quarts  of  the 
liquor  in  which  beef  or  mutton  has  been 
boiled ; add  two  large  onions,  a turnip,  and 
a seasoning  of  pcp])er  and  salt:  boil  the 
whole  for  three  hours.  Have  ready  the  rra 
part  of  six  large  carrots  scraped  and 
strain  tlic  soup  on  them,  and  stew  them  till 
soft  enough  to  pulp  through  a hair  sieve  or 
coarse  cloth.  Pulp  in  ainortarhall  a poima 
of  cold  roast  beef  or  beelstcak,  add  all  to  the 
soup,  and  serve  it  very  hot. 
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CARROT  STEW. — Scrape  and  wash  the 
carrots,  and  after  blanching  them,  cut  them 
m slices.  Make  a sauce  with  a slice  of  but- 
ter, some  salt,  jiepper,  and  shred  parsley ; 
moisten  with  milk,  and  thicken  with  the 
yolks  of  three  or  four  eggs.  Let  them  stew 
a short  time,  and  serve  with  the  sauce. 
A few  slices  of  bacon  may  be  added  and 
served  with  it. 

CARROTS  BOILED.— Scrape,  wash,  and 
clean  them ; if  large,  cut  them  into  two  or 
four  pieces,  set  them  over  the  fire  in  boiling 
water  with  some  salt  in  it,  and  boil  them  for 
two  or  three  hours.  Very  young  carrots 
will  only  require  one  hour. 

CARROTS,  Phesebvation  of.— To  pre- 
serve carrots  during  the  winter  they  should 
be  taken  from  the  ground  a short  time  pre- 
viously to  the  frost  setting  in.  Put  them 
in  a dry,  convenient  place  under  cover,  and 
lay  them  in  a long  ridge  shape.  Have  ready 
some  sand  or  line  coal  ashes  ; commence  by 
placing  the  carrots  about  two  and  a half 
feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  with  a layer  of 
sand  and  ashes  alternately  until  about 
three  feet  high,  placing  them  in  such  a man- 
ner that  the  ridge  shall  come  narrow  at  the 
top  ; then  cover  the  whole  a few  inches  thick 
with  sand  or  ashes. 

CARROTS,  Uses  and  Propekties  of. — 
This  vegetable  contains  a large  amount  of 
nutriment,  but  is  not  easily  digested  by 
weak  stomachs,  and  for  this  reason  they 
should  always  be  young,  and  boiled  till  quite 
tender.  Carrots  contain  a considerable  por- 
tion of  saccharine  matter,  and  an  empyreu- 
matic  oil,  which  invests  them  with  anti-scor- 
butic properties.  For  culinary  purposes  they 
are  employed  in  a variety  of  forms,  but  chiefly 
tomixivith  soups,  stews,  &c.,and  they  are  al- 
most universally  eaten  with  boiled  beef.  Car- 
rots form  an  excellent  food  for  horses,  and  act 
asaremedyfor  shortness  of  wind.  Theyalso 
possess  a healing  property  when  applied  to 
sores  and  wounds  in  the  form  of  a poul- 
tice. 

CART. — Vehicles  of  this  class  are  con- 
structed upon  various  principles  suitable  to 
the  uses  to  which  they  are  put.  Carts 
are  used  for  agricultural  purposes  more  than 
any  other,  and  they  possess  distinctive 
features  according  to  the  branch  of  agricul- 
tural operations  they  are  employed  in.  One 
of  the  most  recent  improvements  in  this  di- 


rection is  a corn  and  hay  cart,  which  is  of 
simple  construction,  but  possessing  complete 
efllclency  and  remarkable  safety  from  upset- 
ting. It  also  possesses  the  advantage  of 
easy  conversion  into  an  onen  dray-cart  for 
carrying  timber  or  other  heavy  loads.  No 
cart  that  is  used  on  roads  should  be  without 


springs ; they  lessen  the  draught,  and,  bv  ; 
preventmg  jolting  and  shaking,  add  to  thei 
durability  of  the  vehicle. 

CARTILAGR— The  ends  of  the  bones  atti 
me  jomts  are  capped  by  a smooth  whiteJ 
substance,  somewhat  softer  than  themselve^ 
upon  which  they  move  and  turn ; this  is  car-  ■ ' 
tiiage.  It  consists  of  coagulated  albument  l 
with  a very  little  gelatine,  and  therefore  is -•'I 
not  soluble  in  boiling  water,  except  by  long-  - ' 
continued  boiling  under  pressure.  In  verrs 
young  animals  the  bones  consist  almost  en-- 
tirely  of  cartilage ; as  age  advances,  the  t 
pones  become  harder  and  more  brittle  hav- 
ing  more  albumen  and  earthy  matter,  and  1 
Jess  of  gelatine.  In  some  fishes,  as  in  the  t 
skal^  the  bones  are  entirely  cartilaginous. 

CARVING. — One  of  the  most  important  i 
acquisitions  in  the  routine  of  daily  life,  is  to  > 
know  how  to  carve  well.  Every  person  who  > 
with  society  at  all,  is  likely  to  be 
c^Ied  upon  at  any  moment  to  perform  this 
ofhce ; to  refuse  to  undertake  it  savours  of  ill- 
nature  and  selfishness ; and  to  perform  it  in 
an  awkward  and  bungling  manner,  is  painful 
and  unpleasant  for  lookers-on  and  exceed- 
ingly humiliating  to  the  operator.  The  best 
method  of  beconnng  an  adept  in  carving 
neatly,  and  expeditiously,  is  to  dine  athotels 
and  taverns,  where  there  is  a table  ,d'h6U  or 
ordinary,  and  daily  assist  in  cutting  up  the 
dishes  prepared  for  the  public  dinner. 
Carving  is  not  to  be  considered  alone  as  an 
accomplishment  to  be  displayed  at  the  tables 
of  others ; it  is  in  fact  a very  requisite  branch 
of  domestic  management,  and  highly  im- 
portant in  an  economical  point  of  view ; for 
it  is  notorious  that  a joint  of  meat  ill  carved 
will  not  serve  nearly  so  many  persons  as  it 
would  if  it  were  properly  carved.  But  this 
art  does  not  solely  consist  of  cutting  up,  it 
requires  a certain  amount  of  tact  and  judg- 
ment  to  cut  fairly,  and  to  observe  an  eqiu- 
table  distribution  oi  dainties  so  as  to  give 
general  satisfaction.  In  the  first  place, 
whatever  is  to  be  carved  should  be  set  in  a 
dish  sufficiently  large  for  turning  it  if  neces- 
sary ; but  the  dish  itself  should  not  be  moved 
from  its  position,  which  should  be  so  close 
before  the  carver  ns  only  to  leave  room  for 
the  plates.  The  carving  knife  should  be  light, 
sharp,  well-tempered,  and  of  a size  propor- 
tioned to  the  jouit,  strength  being  less  re- 
quired than  address  in  the  manner  of  using 
it.  The  carver  must  carefully  avoid  aU 
clumsiness  of  attitude  and  deportment; 
squaring  the  elbows,  tucking  up  the  coat- 
sleeves,  dropping  the  knife  and  fork,  splash- 
ing the  gravy,  and  overturning  glasses,  are 
evidences  of  awkwardness  and  imgraceful- 
ness  on  the  jiart  of  the  carver.  To  carve 
standing  is  considered  vulgar,  and  to  obviate 
this  the  seat  of  the  carver  should  be  raised  to 
the  requisite  height.  In  carving,  the  eye  must 
be  employed  as  lyell  as  the  hand ; there  is  an 
art  in  discovering  when  a person’s  plate 
needs  replenishing,  without  appearing  to  be 
too  solicitous,  and  there  is  also  tact  and  de- 
licacy in  recommending  some  particular 
dainty,  which  you  liave  reason  to  think  will 
be  acceptable. — Sec  Beef,  Duck,  Fowe, 
Goose,  Mutton,  Pokk,  Turkey,  Veae, 

&c. 
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CASCAEILLA.— The  bark  of  croton,  eleu- 
ihtria,  or  the  seaside  balsam,  a tree  growing 
in  the  Bahamas  and  Jamaica.  It  is  an  aro- 
matic bitter,  stomachic,  and  tonic.  Dose, 
ten  to  thirty  grains  in  the  form  of  powder, 
infusion,  or  tmcture ; in  diarrhoea,  dysen- 
tery, dyspepsia,  low  fever,  &c. 

CASEINE.— A chemical  element  distin- 
gnished  from  flbrine  and  albumen  by  its  not 
coagulating,  either  spontaneously  or  by  heat, 
and  by  forming  a skin  when  its  solution  is 
evaporated.  It  is  found  in  vegetables, 
chiefly  in  seeds,  and  in  largest  proportion  in 
leguminous  seeds.  In  the  animal  kingdom 
it  IS  chiefly  found  dissolved  in  milk,  and  it 
is  also  present  in  some  vegetable  juices.  It 
is  that  principle  in  milk  which  is  coagulated 
by  an  acid,  and  which  forms  cheese.  Cheese 
made  from  skim-nulk,  and  well  pressed,  is 
nearly  pure  caseine. 

CASH  AiND  CREDIT.  — The  considera- 
tion of  these  two  modes  of  payment  must 
be  understood  here  to  apply  chiefly  to 
domestic  and  personal  expenditure.  Every 
person,  be  he  married  or  single,  be  his  wants 
tew  or  many,  is  compelled  to  expend  money 
for  the  purchase  of  the  comforts  and  neces- 
saries of  life.  In  procuring  these,  the  ques- 
tion which  suggests  itself  is,  which  system 
of  expenditure  is  the  most  prudent  and 
satisfactory ; cash  or  credit.  To  solve  this 
problem  correctly,  the  first  principle  upon 
which  the  question  hangs  need  only  be  in- 
quired into.  It  must  be  conceded  as  a mat- 
ter of  course  that  thp  seller  of  goods  makes 
a distinction  between  cash  customers  and 
customers  on  credit ; it  would  be  unreason- 
able and  unjust  to  place  both  on  a similar 
footing ; in  what,  then,  does  this  difference 
consist  ? In  this— the  articles  sold  for  cash 
are  charged  at  the  smallest  remunerative 
profit ; those  sold  ibr  credit  are  set  doivn  at 
any  price  best  accordant  with  the  seller’s 
caprices  and  necessities ; as  a general  rule, 
the  difierence  between  cash  and  credit  prices 
may  be  fairly  estimated  at  twenty  per  cent. 
At  this  rate,  supposing  a person  makes  pur- 
chases during  the  year  to  the  extent  of 
£260  on  credit,  he  absolutely  deprives  him- 
self and  his  family  of  £50  annually  thereby, 
to  cancel  the  obligation  which  he  has  ac- 
cepted of  his  tradesmen ; whereas  a person 
purchasing  for  cash  expends  only  £200  for 
articles  of  a similar  quality,  and  to  the  like 
quantity,  thereby  not  only  saving  the  £50 
excess,  but  having  the  opportunity  of  in- 
creasing the  surplus  amount  by  judicious 
outlay,  interest,  or  otherwise.  Again,  a per- 
son purchasing  for  cash,  receiving  the  articles 
at  the  time  of  payment,  is  pretty  well  assured 
that  he  has  everything  he  pays  for;  but 
where  articles  are  “ booked,”  it  may  occur 
^“tentionally  or  unintentionally  that  some 
things  are  charged  for  that  have  not  been 
uellvered  ; and  in  disputed  items  tradesnien 
generally  obtain  the  advantage  over  the 
customer.  Finally,  the  person  who  pays 
cash  may  deal  with  any  tradesman  he  thinks 
proper,  his  only  object  being  to  obtain  the 
for  his  money.  But  the  person 
J^o  takes  credit  is,  to  a certain  extent, 
hMrccd  by  the  tradesman,  and  cannot  deal 
shopkeeper  without  creating 


ofience.  In  many  instances,  the  person 
who  takes  credit  is  perfectly  well  aware 
that  the  articles  vended  to  him  are  much 
dearer  and  not  nearly  so  good  as  may  be  pro- 
cured elsewhere ; but  with  the  fear  of  the 
account  before  his  eyes,  he  can  only  utter  a 
feeble  complaint,  and  suffers  the  imposition 
until  such  time  as  he  is  able  to  purchase 
emancipation  by  the  settlement  of  his  bUL 
The  fallacy  of  dealing  systematically  upon 
credit  may  be  readily  illustrated  thus : Sup- 
posing a person  in  the  receipt  of  an  income 
of  £250  from  the  age  of  twenty- five  to  Wty- 
five,  deals  exclusively  on  credit  during  the 
whole  of  that  time,  the  positive  sacrifice  of 
income,  as  before  stated,  would  be  £50  per 
annum.  This  amount  accruing  from  year 
to  year,  with  interest  added  at  the  rate  of 
five  per  cent.,  would  realize  upwards  of 
£3,600.  At  the  age  of  fifty- five,  the  energies 
of  the  man  of  business  begin  to  fail  him ; 
and,  in  the  course  of  nature,  it  is  time  for 
him  to  retire  and  leave  his  work  to  other 
hands.  Now,  if  the  foregoing  calculation  is 
taken  as  the  basis  of  a man’s  income  and 
expenditure,  the  result  shown  is,  that  the 
man  who  deals  for  cash  during  thirty  years 
of  lus  Ufe,  is,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  in  pos- 
session of  a comfortable  independence  suffi- 
cient to  enable  him  to  retire ; while  he  who 
lives  upon  credit  finds  himself  in  the  autumn 
of  life  without  any  provision  to  fall  back 
upon,  and  still  condemned  with  impaired 
powers,  and  exhausted  laculties  to  work  for 
a livelihood,  as  unremittingly  as  in  his 
younger  days.  Nor  are  pecuniary  considera- 
tions the  only  ones  in  connection  with  this 
question.  The  man  who  pays  cash  has 
many  advantages  over  his  neighbour  who 
deals  for  credit;  he  is  freer  from  care  and 
anxiety,  he  does  not  dread  to  meet  a cre- 
ditor at  every  turning  betakes,  or  lear  a dun 
in  every  knock ; nor  is  he  humiliated  in  the 
opinion  of  the  world  abroad,  and  in  the  eyes 

01  his  servants  at  home. 

CASH-BOOK.— See  Book-keepixg. 

CASINO. — A game  of  cards  generally 

played  by  four  people,  but  occasionally  by 
three  or  two ; the  points  consist  of  eleven, 
and  the  lurch  is  six.  The  points  are  thus 
calculated :— Great  casino  (fen  of  diamonds), 

2 points ; little  casino,  (deuce  of  spades),  1 
point;  each  ace,  1 point;  the  majority  in 
spades,  1 point;  the  majority  of  cards,  3 
points ; sweep  before  the  end  of  the  game, 
1 point.  In  some  deals  at  this  game  it  may 
so  happen  that  neither  party  wins  anything, 
as  the  points  are  not  set  up  according  to 
the  tricks,  &c.  obtained,  but  the  smaller 
number  is  continually  subtracted  from  the 
larger,  both  in  cards  and  points,  and  if 
they  both  prove  equal,  the  game  is  played 
over  again,  and  the  deal  goes  on  in  rotation. 
When  three  persons  play,  the  two  lowest 
add  their  points  together,  and  subtract 
from  the  highest;  butw’hen  their  two  num- 
bers together  eitlier  amount  or  exceed  the 
highest  then  neither  party  scores. 

Laws.— The  deal  and  parl  iiers  are  deter- 
mined by  cutting.  'The  dealer  gives  lour 
cards  by  one  at  a time  to  cacli  iilayer,  and 
either  regularly  as  he  deals,  or  by  one,  two, 
or  more  at  a time,  lays  four  more  cards  lace 
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upwards  on  the  board.  After  the  first  cards 
are  played,  four  others  are  to  be  dealt  to 
each  person  till  the  pack  is  ei^austed ; but 
it  Is  in  the  first  deal  only  that  any  cards  are 
to  be  turned  up.  The  deal  is  not  lost  by  the 
dealer,  unless  it  be  in  the  first  round  before 
any  of  the  four  cards  are  turned  up  on  the 
table.  Any  person  playing  with  less  than 
four  cards  must  abide  by  the  loss,  and 
should  a card  be  found,  the  player  whose 
number  is  deficient  appropriates  the  same. 
Each  person  plays  one  card  at  a time,  with 
which  he  may  not  only  take  at  once  every 
card  of  the  same  denomination  on  the 
table,  but  also  all  that  will  combine 
therewith;  as  for  instance,  a ten  takes  not 
only  every  ten,  but  also  nine  and  ace, 
eight  and  deuce,  seven  and  three,  six  and 
four,  or  two  fives ; and  if  he  clear  the  board 
before  the  conclusion  of  the  game,  he  scores 
a point.  AVhenever  any  player  cannot  pair 
or  combine,  he  has  to  put  down  a card.  The 
number  of  tricks  are  not  to  be  examined 
or  counted  before  all  the  cards  are  played, 
nor  may  any  trick  but  the  last  won  be  looked 
at.  After  all  the  pack  is  dealt,  the  player 
who  obtains  the  last  trick  sweeps  all  the 
cards  then  remaining  unmatched  upon  the 
table. 

Eules.— The  principal  objects  are  to  re- 
member what  has  been  played ; and  when 
no  pairs  or  combinations  can  be  made,  to 
clear  the  hand  of  court  cards,  which.cannot 
be  combined,  and  which  are  only  of  service 
m pairing,  or  in  gaining  the  final  sweep  ; but 
if  no  court  cards  are  left,  it  is  best  to  play 
any  small  cards  except  aces,  as  thereby  com- 
binations are  often  prevented.  In  making 
pairs  and  combinations,  the  preference 
should  be  given  to  spades,  for  obtaining  a 
majority  of  them  may  save  the  game.  When 
three  aces  are  out,  play  the  fourth  as  soon 
as  possible,  as  it  cannot  then  pair,  but  when 
there  is  another  ace  remaining,  it  is  better 
even  to  play  the  little  casino,  which  can 
only  make  one  point,  than  to  risk  the  ace 
which  may  be  paired  by  the  opjponent  with 
a sacrifice  of  two  points ; and  it  great  casino 
and  an  ace  be  on  the  board,  prefer  the  ace, 
which  may  be  paired  or  combined,  whereas 
great  casino  can  only  be  paired.  Sweep  the 
board  when  an  opportunity  offers ; al- 
ways prefer  taking  up  the  card  laid  down  by 
the  opponent ; also  as  many  as  possible  with 
one,  endeavouring  likewise  to  win  the  last 
cards  or  final  sweep.  While  great  or  little 
casino  is  in,  avoid  playing  either  a ten  or  a 
deuce.  When  you  hold  a pair,  lay  down  one 
of  them,  unless  when  there  is  a similar  card 
on  the  table,  and  the  I'ourlh  not  yet  out. 
Attend  to  the  adversary’s  score,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, prevent  them  from  saving  their  lurch, 
even  tliough  you  otherwise  apparently  get 
less  yourself;  particularly  if  you  can  hinder 
them  from  clearing  the  board.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  game,  combine  all  tlie 
cards,  if  possible,  that  being  more  difllcult 
than  pairing ; but  when  conibiiiatloiis  can- 
not be  made,  do  not  omit  to  pair,  and  also 
carefully  avoid  losing  opportunities  of  mak- 
ing tricks. 

CASK.— A vessel  of  capacity  for  contain- 
ing beer,  wine,  and  other  llauids.  The  care 


and  management  of  casks  is  an  important 
affair  in  a large  establishment.  It  is  found 
that  they  last  longest  when  stored  either  in 
a (Ey  situation,  or  in  one  uniformly  very 
moist.  Continual  variations  from  one  at- 
mosphere to  another  speedily  rot  casks.  As 
soon  as  casks  are  emptied  they  should  be 
bunged  down  quite  air-tight,  with  as  much 
care  as  if  they  were  full,  by  which  means 
they  will  be  preserved  both  sweet  and  soumL 
Should  any  of  the  hoops  become  loose,  they 
should  be  immediately  driven  up  tight,  which 
will  at  once  prevent  the  liability  of  their 
being  lost  or  misplaced,  as  well  as  the  casks 
becoming  foul  or  musty  from  the  admission 
of  air.  For  this  purpose  those  out  of  use 
should  be  occasionally  examined.  To  sweeten 
casks  when  musty,  it  is  best  to  unhead  them 
and  wash  them  with  quick-lime,  or  they  may 
be  washed  with  oil  of  vitriol  diluted  with  an 
equal  weight  of  water.  When  casks  are  very 
foul  and  resist  these  remedies  they  should 
be  charred;  a simple  and  effectual  method  of 
performing  this,  is  to  wash  the  dry  casks  out 
with  the  strongest  oil  of  vitriol.  In  all  cases 
the  greatest  care  must  be  taken  to  scald  or 
soak,  and  well  rinse  out  the  casks  after  sub- 
jecting them  to  the  purifying  process. 

CASK-STAND. — A stand  upon  which 
beer,  wine,  &c.  is  placed,  made  upon  im- 


proved principles.  This  contrivance  is  fitted 
with  a screw  which  supports  the  full  cask 
in  such  a manner  that  It  stands  perfectly 
level ; and  as  the  liquid  is  withdrawn  the 
screw  IS  made  to  turn  so  that  it  lowers  the 
front  part  of  the  cask  by  degrees,  and  facili- 
tates the  flow  of  the  liquid  without  disturb- 
iiig  it.  IJy  this  plan  the  beer  is  neither 
wasted  nor  deteriorated,  as  is  frequently  the 
case  when  a cask  is  tilted  in  the  ordinary 
way. 

CASSEUOLE.  — Having  cleaned  and 
drained  half  a pound  of  rice,  moisten  it  in  a 
stcwpaii,  with  some  fat ; that  which  gathers 
on  the  top  of  liquor  in  which  meat  has 
been  boiled  will  do.  Strain  some  broth  or 
soup,  add  to  it  a large  quantity  of  grease, 
some  pieces  of  fat  bacon  and  a little  salt; 
mix  it  with  the  rice  to  make  it  swell  as  much 
as  possible ; stir  it  frequently  over  a slow 
fire  to  keep  it  from  sticking  ; when  it  is  soft 
strain  it  through  a cullender  and  press  it 
well  with  a wooden  spoon.  The  mould  being 
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selected  for  the  casserole,  raise  it  with  the 
fat  drained  from  the  rice,  taking  care  that 
every  part  of  the  inside  of  the  mould  be  well 
greased,  then  cover  it  with  rice,  and  place  a 
piece  of  the  crumb  of  bread  in  the  middle, 
and  cover  it  with  rice  also ; press  it  in  equally 
with  a spoon,  and  let  it  cool.  When  the  rice 
has  become  firm  dip  the  outside  of  the  mould 
into  boiling  water ; add  a covering  of  paste 
made  with  flour  and  water;  flatten  it  all 
round  with  a spoon,  and  make  an  opening 
in  the  top  with  a knife,  then  put  it  into  a 
very  hot  oven,  baste  it  with  the  grease,  and 
when  it  has  become  of  a flne  colour,  take  it 
out  of  the  oven,  remove  the  crust,  and  the 
bread ; next  displace  some  of  the  rice  from 
the  inside,  leaving  suflScient  to  resist  the 
weight  of  whatever  may  be  put  inside  it. 
Fill  it  with  minced  meat,  ragout,  fricassee 
of  chickens,  macaroni,  or  scallops  of  fish  that 
have  been  already  served  at  table ; return  it 
to  the  oven,  and  when  thoroughly  browned, 
eerve. 

CASSIA. — The  bark  of  the  cinnamonutn 
cassia,  imported  from  China,  Malabar,  Bom- 
bay, and  the  Mauritius.  It  resembles  the 
true  cinnamon  in  flavour,  and  is  frequently 
Bubstituted  for  it.  The  cassia  bark  may  be 
distinguished  from  cinnamon  by  its  being 
considerably  thicker  and  coarser,  having  a 
short  fracture  and  a smooth  edge ; the  taste 
leaves  a bitter  astringent  upon  the  tongue. 

CASTILE  SOAP.  — A mixture  com- 
pounded of  soda  and  olive-oil;  used  in 
medicine  for  making  pills,  plasters,  &c.  It 
is  sold  both  white  and  mottled  ; the  former 
is  preferable. 

CASTOR  OIL. — A well  known  aperient 
obtained  from  the  seeds  of  the  ricinits  com- 
munis. The  best  kind  of  castor  oil  is  that 
known  as  cold-drawn,  which  is  prepared  by 
pressing  the  seeds  without  the  aid  of  heat, 
and  is  brought  to  this  country  from  the  East 
Indies  in  tin  canisters.  Castor  oil  is  one  of 
the  safest  and  most  certain  aperients ; it  acts 
quickly  without  producing  pain  or  constitu- 
tional disturbance,  and  instead  of  inducing 
costiveness,  leaves  a greater  tendency  to 
relaxation  than  previously  existed;  another 
advantage  is  that  where  repeated  doses  are 
necessary  the  quantity  requires  to  be  dimi- 
nished instead  of  being  increased.  From 
early  Infancy  to  old  age,  castor  oil  may,  as 
a general  rule,  be  given  with  perfect  safety  ; 
the  dose  for  inl'ants  and  children  being  from 
half  a teaspoonful  to  two  or  more  teaspoon- 
fuls, according  to  the  age.  For  grown-up 
persons  the  dose  is  one,  two,  or  three  table- 
spoonfuls.  'llie  great  objection  to  castor 
oil  is  the  nausea  which  is  caused  by  it,  so 
niuch  so  that  some  stomachs  cannot  possibly 
retain  it;  and  in  many  instances  the  mere 
appearance  of  it  will  prevent  persons  taking 
ft.  Many  methods  are  employed  for  dis- 
guising the  taste  of  castor  oil ; one  of  the 
HP  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg, 
and  then  add  gradually  a little  cinnamon  or 
peppermint- water,  or  a little  plain  water 
with  two  tcaspoonfuls  of  the  tincture  of 
cartiamoms.  A common  mode  is  to  mix  the 
V brandy,  whisky,  rum,  or 

ob  being  heavier  tlian  the 
spirits,  it  sinks  to  the  bottom,  or  adheres  to 


the  sides  of  the  cup  or  glass,  and  if  taken  in 
this  way  the  oil  and  the  sphits  should  be 
jjut  into  a phial  together,  well  shaken, 
emptied  into  a wineglass,  and  swallowed 
before  time  is  allowed  them  to  separate.  It 
should  also  be  known  that  a piece  of  orange 
or  lemon  - peel,  chewed  previously  to 
taking  a dose,  blunts  the  acuteness  of  the 
nerves  of  taste,  and  renders  the  oil  less 
offensive. 

CASTOR  OIL  POMADE.  — Castor  oil, 
four  ounces ; prepared  lard,  two  ounces ; 
white  wax,  two  drachms  ; bergamot,  two 
drachms ; oil  of  lavender,  twenty  drops. 
Melt  the  fat  with  the  oil,  and  on  cooUng  add 
the  scents,  and  stir  tili  cold. 

CASTS.— In  preparing  casts  and  moulds 
with  gelatine,  wax,  fusible  metal,  and  similar 
substances,  it  is  important  to  use  them  at 
the  lowest  temperarure  compatible  with 
fluidity,  as  when  only  a few  degrees  hotter 
the  water  which  adheres  to  the  objects  from 
which  the  casts  are  taken  is  converted  into 
vapour  and  produces  bubbles.  Fusible  metal 
maybe  allowed  to  cool  in  a teacup  until  just 
ready  to  set  at  the  edges,  and  then  poured 
into  the  moulds.  When  taking  impressions 
from  gems,  seals,  &c.,  the  fused  alloy  should 
be  placed  on  paper  or  pasteboard,  and  stirred 
about  till  it  hecomes  of  the  consistence  of 
cream,  from  incipient  cooling,  at  which 
moment  the  die  or  seal  should  be  suddenly 
stamped  on  it,  and  a perfect  impression  wiU 
be  then  obtained. 

CAT.  — Of  this  well-known  domestic 
animal  there  are  several  varieties,  the  most 
valuable  of  Avhich  is  the  tortoisesheU. 
Another  variety  is  of  glossy  black,  and 
another  white.  White  cats  are  generally 
very  delicate,  apt  to  take  cold,  and  liable  to 
various  diseases.  They  are  also  frequently 
deaf.  The  most  hardy  and  useful  variety 
is  the  tabby,  of  a grayish  brown  colour 
variously  marked  with  black.  Cats  are  ex- 
tremely useful  in  a house  for  destroying 
mice  and  other  vermin,  and  their  domestic 
habits  and  moderate  appetite  entail  com- 
paratively little  trouble  or  expense  in  keep- 
ing tliem ; a small  portion  of  milk  and  the 
scraps  of  meat,  &c.,  from  the  table  is  all  that 
they  require.  The  habits  and  instincts  of 
tile  cat  are  distinct  from  those  of  any  other 
animal.  One  most  remarkable  fact  is  that 
wlienever  a cat  is  removed  from  one  house 
to  another,  even  thougli  it  be  blindfolded 
and  carried  in  a bag,  it  will  find  its  way 
back  to  its  original  home.  To  prevent  this 
it  is  a common  practice  to  butter  a eat’s  feet 
on  tlie  lirst  niglit  of  a removal,  and  as  tliey 
are  extremely  sensitive  in  tlieir  i'eet,  they 
will  at  once  busy  themselves  in  licking  them 
clean,  and  in  the  meantime  become  more 
accustomed  to  their  new  abode.  Cats  are 
more  attached  to  places  than  persons,  and 
it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  them  to  select 
a certain  spot  and  occupy  it  every  day  for 
years.  'They  are  also  fond  of  warmth,  and 
of  high  positions,  such  as  tables,  windo\v- 
sills,  &c.  Another  peculiarity  of  the  cat  is 
the  extreme  caution  and  delicacy  with  whicn 
it  moves,  so  much  so,  that  it  will  walk  irom 
one  end  to  the  other  of  a narrow  chimney- 
picce,  crowded  with  ornaments,  without 
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breaking  or  even  displacing  one  of  them. 
But  the  most  striking  peculiarity  of  all  in 
connection  with  cats  is,  that  whenever  they 
fall  or  are  thrown  from  a window  or  other 
high  place,  they  almost  invariably  alight  on 
their  feet ; this  is  accounted  for  as  follows : 
when  they  find  themselves  falling  with  the 
head  downwards  they  curve  up  their  long 
slender  bodies  so  that  the  back  forms  an 
arch,  while  the  legs  remain  extended.  This 
alters  the  course  of  the  centre  of  gravity  so 
much  that  the  body  of  the  cat  makes  a half- 
turn in  the  air,  and  the  feet  become  lowest. 
This  aerial  manoeuvre  also  breaks  the  force 
of  the  fall,  so  that  a cat  is  scarcely  ever 
killed,  and  seldom  hurt  through  faUing  from 
a height.  Cats  are  remarxably  healthy 
animals ; if  they  are  affected  by  the  distemper 
it  is  generally  between  the  first  and  third 
month  of  their  lives.  The  symptoms  are, 
that  the  kitten  will  not  take  any  food;  it 
ceases  to  play ; and  appears  to  become  very 
chilly,  seeking  the  chimney-corner,  or  any 
warm  place  in  which  it  can  hide  itself. 
When  a kitten  has  this  disease,  it  generally 
recovers ; but  if  it  is  a full-grown  cat,  it 
frequently  dies.  The  remedy  is  to  give 
brimstone  or  some  other  aperient  medicine, 
and  to  feed  the  cat  with  light  biscuit  spread 
with  butter.  With  this  alittle  manna  may 
be  given;  the  animal  should  then  be  left 
undisturbed  for  twenty-four  hours,  after 
which  more  biscuit,  butter,  and  manna  are 
administered;  but  by  this  time  the  cat  is 
generally  cured.  A good  plan  to  keep  cats 
m health  is  occasionally  to  put  sulphur  in 
the  milk  or  water  that  they  drink. 

CATALEPSY. — A disease  purely  of  a 
nen’ous  character,  in  which  certain  parts 
of  the  nervous  system  are  in  a state  of 
profound  coma,  or  sleep,  and  others  pre- 
ternaturally  e.xcited.  The  patient  remains 
exactly  in  the  position  and  attitude,  in 
which  ho  was  when  taken  in  the  fit,  for 
from  two  or  three  minutes,  sometimes  the 
period  extends  to  several  hours.  The 
chief  characteristic  of  this  disease  is  the 
rigidity  of  tlie  muscles  and  entire  body ; 
and  though  the  limbs  may  be  moved  into 
any  position,  the  patient  himself  has  no 
control  over  them,  or  knowledge  of  what  is 
done.  The  remote  cause  of  this  disease  de- 
pends upon  some  of  those  half  revealed 
phenomena  that  give  rise  to  other  maladies 
affecting  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow; 
while  the  more  immediate  cause  is  often 
any  sudden  paroxysm  of  joy  or  anger, 
strong  emotions  of  the  mind,  or  inordinate 
grief.  The  attack  generally  comes  on  with- 
out any  previous  warning.  The  treatment 
is  first  to  discover  and  remove  all  exciting 
causes  and  sources  of  irritation,  and  then 
by  a course  of  alteratives  and  tonics,  purify 
and  brace  the  system.  At  the  same  time 
change  of  scene,  exercise,  and  sea-bathing 
act  as  powerful  auxiliary  means.  Should 
the  attack  be  attended  with  headache, 
suffusion  of  the  eyes,  or  ringing  in  the  ears, 
blood-letting  must  bo  resorted  to,  and  a 
blister  applied  on  the  nape  of  the  neck, 
before  adopting  the  course  of  systematic 
tonics  already  mentioned.— See  Epilepsy. 
CATAPLASM.— See  Poultice. 


CATAKACT. — A disease  of  that  part  of 
the  eye  called  the  lens,  situated  near  the 
centre  of  the  organ,  and  the  body  that  re- 
ceives and  transmits  the  rays  of  light  to  the 
retina.  Cataracts  are  always  slow  in  their 
formation,  the  obscuration  commencing  at 
the  side,  and  gradually  spreading  over  the 
entire  lens ; so  that  total  blindness  does  not 
occur  till  the  opacity  is  entire,  the  patient 
being  frequently  able  to  see  objects  from  the 
side  or  corner  of  the  eye,  after  the  portion 
in  the  axis  of  vision  is  rendered  white  or 
milky. 

Treatment.  — It  is  very  questionable  ifi 
without  an  entire  change  of  occupation, 
and  a long  absence  from  aU  visual  excite- 
ment, cataract  is  ever  cured  by  medical 
means  ; if  it  is,  however,  it  must  be  treated 
in  the  earliest  stage  of  the  disease,and  by  a. 
long  course  of  steady  and  energetic  practice. 

CATARRH  is  a falling  down  or  flow  of 
humours  from  the  head ; that  running  from 
the  eyes  and  nose  (the  reaction  from  an 
exciting  cause),  and  generally  known  as  the 
first  symptoms  of  a cold,  and  the  precursor 
of  measles.— See  Cold,  (ionGH,  &c. 

CATECHU.— An  extract  obtained  princi- 
pally from  a species  of  acacia  tree,  which 
grows  in  various  parts  of  India.  It  is  used 
both  externally  and  iuternally.  It  is  an 
excellent  and  very  powerful  astringent,  and 
is  frequently  employed  for  that  purpose  to 
restrain  purging,  Avhen  unattended  by  in- 
flammatory action.  A little  of  it  put  into 
the  mouth,  and  sucked  slowly,  is  the  best 
remedy  for  relaxation  of  the  uvula  or  pap- 
of  the  throat,  when  it  hangs  down  and 
causes  irritation,  cough,  and  difliculty  of 
swallowing.  It  is  used  in  the  same  manner 
as  a remedy  for  sponginess  of  the  gums 
when  they  bleed  from  trivial  causes;  and 
also  for  slight  ulcerations  of  the  mouth. 
One  of  the  most  valuable  external  applica- 
tions of  catechu  is  in  the  sore  and  chapped 
nipples  of  nurses ; it  must  be  used  in  the 
form  of  tincture,  put  on  the  nipple  each 
time  after  the  ini'ant  has  been  nursed,  by 
means  of  a small  paint  brush  or  I'eather,. 
and  wiped  off  witli  the  damped  corner  of  a 
towel  before  the  infant  is  again  put  to  the 
breast.  The  infusion  of  catechu  is  made 
as  Ibllows :— Extract  of  catechu,  powdered, 
six  drachms;  cardamoms,  bruised,  one 
drachm;  boiling  water,  one  pint;  let  this 
simmer  by  the  fire  in  a vessel  lightly 
covered,  and  strain.  Dose,  from  two  to  four 
tablespoonfuls. 

CATERPILLARS. — These  noxious  in- 
sects, which  derive  their  chief  sustenance- 
from  leaves  and  flowers,  are  well  known  for 
the  depredations  they  commit  on  the  vege- 
table world.  In  August  and  September 
they  destroy  cabbage.s  and  turnips  to  an 
Incredible  extent,  and  commit  their  ravages- 
in  fields  and  gardun-s  whenever  easterly 
winds  prevail.  Various  means  have  been 
devised  for  their  destruction,  and  .any  of 
the  following  may  be  employed  with  good 
effect.  Mix  and  heat  three  quarts  of  water, 
and  one  quart  of  vinegar,  put  in  a pound  of 
soot,  and  stir  the  whole  well  till  thoroughly 
incorporated.  Sprinkle  the  plants  with  thia 
preparation  every  morning  and  evening,  and 
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in  a few  days  all  traces  of  the  destructive 
visitors  will  disappear.  If  any  egjs  are 
deposited  they  never  come  forward  after 
this  application;  and  if  transformed  into 
worms  they  will  sicken,  die,  and  fall  off. 
Cabbages  and  turnips  may  be  especially  pro- 
tected by  sowing  with  hemp  all  the  borders 
where  they  are  planted,  so  as  to  enclose 
them,  and  not  one  of  the  vermin  wiU  ap- 
nroach.  When  gooseberry  or  currant  bus/ies 
are  attacked,  put  pieces  of  woollen  rag  in 
■every  bush ; the  caterpillars  will  take  refuge 
in  them  during  the  night,  and  in  the  morn- 
ing large  numbers  of  them  may  be  thus 
taken  and  destroyed.  If  this  do  not  succeed 
effectually,  dissolve  an  ounce  of  alum  in  a 
quart  of  tobacco  liquor ; and  as  soon  as  the 
leaves  of  the  bushes  appear  in  the  least 
■corroded,  sprinkle  the  mixture  on  with  a 
brush.  The  leaves  of  plants  may  be  effectu- 
ally dusted  with  sulphur  put  into  a piece  of 
muslin  or  a dredging-box;  this  not  only 
destroys  the  insects,  but  materially  pro- 
motes the  health  of  the  plants.  When  fruit 
trees  are  attacked  by  caterpillars,  they  may 
be  destroyed  by  a strong  decoction  of  equal 
quantities  of  rue,  wormwood,  and  tobacco, 
sprinkled  on  the  leaves  and  branches  while 
the  fruit  is  rij)ening.  On  placing  a chafing- 
dish  of  burning  charcoal,  with  a little  brim- 
stone thrown  on  it,  under  the  branches  of 
the  tree,  the  ascending  vapour  will  not 
only  destroy  all  insects,  but  prevent  the 
trees  from  being  infested  wth  them  any 
more  that  season.  Caterpillars  also  breed 
in  the  household  and  commit  ravages  on 
furniture  and  clothes.  The  best  remedy  in 
these  cases  is  to  strew  about  bay  leaves, 
wormwood,  lavender,  or  rue,  walnut  leaves, 
or  black  pepper  in  grains. 

CATGUT. — Clean  thoroughly  the  entrails 
from  the  newly-killed  carcass  of  a sheep  or 
any  other  animal.  Soak  them  in  soft  water 
for  two  or  three  days,  then  scrape  them 
with  a small  plate  of  copper  having  a semi- 
circular hole  cut  in  it,  the  edges  of  which 
must  be  perfectly  smooth  and  incapable  of 
cutting.  Wash  them ; lay  them  in  clean 
water  till  the  next  day,  when  they  are  again 
to  be  scraped.  Let  them  soak  in  water 
^ain  for  one  night ; and  two  or  three  hours 
before  they  are  taken  out,  add  to  each  gallon 
of  water  two  ounces  of  pearlash.  Finally 
scrape  them  quite  clean  from  their  inner 
mucous  coat.  Wipe  them  dry,  twist  them 
slightly,  and  pass  them  through  a hole  in 
a piece  of  brass  to  efnializo  their  size;  as 
dry  they  must  be  passed  every  two 
or  three  hours  through  other  holes,  each 
seller  than  the  preceding  one.  When 
^"'’'■oughly  dry  they  will  have  attained  a 
round  and  well  polished  surface,  and  beinir 


polished  surface,  and  being 
‘ri'A?,!!.'*’  arc  (It  for  immediate  use. 
^'^‘■^■dlOTCkS— Medicines  which,  taken 


P'’oduce  a purgative  effect.  Ca- 
imrtics  are  commonly  divided  into  five 
= »h>n»ia<mgr,  such  as  jalap,  aloes, 
j ''^f’^trating,  aft  glauber,  Epsom 
rh  ih  cream  of  tartar;  astringent,  as 

damask  roses ; emollient,  as 
wr  oil,  manna,  and  mallows ; and  nar- 

Sen  T>?Tn  ‘‘^**acco,  honbaiic,  and  foxglove.— 
oee  1 'iilG,\.Tivrs 
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CATSUP. — See  Ketchup. 

CATTLE.  — Under  this  head  is  included 
the  ox  tribe.  The  first  point  to  be  ascer- 
tained in  examining  an  ox  is  its  purity  ot 
breed,  and  this  may  be  arrived  at  from  seve- 
ral indications.  In  a pure  breed,  the  colour 
of  the  bald  skin  on  the  nose  and  roimd  the 
eyes  is  always  definite,  and  without  spots. 
When  horns  exist  they  should  be  small, 
tapering,  and  sharp  pointed,  long  or  short, 
according  to  the  breed,  andof  a white  colour 
throughout  in  some  breeds,  and  tipped  with 
black  in  others.  The  second  point  to  be 
ascertained,  is  the  form  of  the  carcass.  It 
is  found  that  the  nearer  the  section  of  the 
carcass  ot  a fat  ox,  taken  longitudinally,  ver- 
tical, transversely  vertical,  and  horizontally, 
approaches  to  the  figure  of  a parallelogram, 
the  greater  quantity  of  flesh  will  it  carry 
within  the  same  measurement ; to  do  this,  it 
should  possess  the  following  configuration : 
— The  back  should  be  straight  from  the  top 
of  the  shoulder  to  the  tail.  The  tail  should 
fall  perpendicularly  from  the  line  of  the 
back.  The  buttocks  and  twist  should  be  well 
filled  out.  The  brisket  should  project  to  a 
line  dropped  from  the  middle  of  the  neck. 
The  belly  should  be  straight  longitudinally, 
round  laterally,  and  filled  at  the  flanks.  The 
ribs  should  be  round,  projecting  horizon- 
tally, and  at  right  angles  to  the  back.  The 
hocks  should  be  wide  and  flat ; and  the  rump 
from  the  tail  to  the  hocks  should  be  weU 
filled.  The  loin  bones  should  be  long,  broad, 
flat,  and  well  filled  ; but  the  space  between 
the  hocks  and  the  short  ribs  should  be  rather 
short  and  well  arched  over,  with  a thiclmess 
of  beef  between  the  hocks.  A long  hollow 
from  the  hocks  to  the  short  ribs  indicates  a 
weak  constitution,  and  an  indifferent  thriver. 
From  the  loin  to  the  shoulder-blade  should 
be  nearly  of  one  breadth,  and  from  thence 
it  should  taper  a little  to  the  point  of  the 
shoulder.  The  neck-vein  should  be  weU 
filled  forward,  to  complete  the  line  from  the 
neck  to  the  brisket.  The  covering  on  the 
shoulder-blade  should  be  as  full  out  as  the 
buttocks.  The  middle  ribs  should  be  weU 
filled,  to  complete  the  line  Irom  the  shoul- 
ders to  the  buttocks  along  the  projection  of 
the  outside  of  the  ribs ; these  constitute  the 
principal  points  that  are  essential  to  &fat  ox. 
The  first  of  the  points  in  judging  of  a leanox, 
is  the  nature  of  the  bone.  A round  thick 
bone  indicates  both  a slow  feeder  and  an  in- 
ferior description  of  flesh.  A flat  bone,  when 
seen  on  a side  view,  and  narrow  when  viewed 
either  from  behind  or  before  the  animal, 
indicates  the  opposite  projierties  of  a round 
bone.  The  whole  bones  in  the  carcass  should 
bear  a small  proportion  in  bulk  and  weight 
to  the  flesh,  the  bones  being  only  required  as 
a support  to  the  flesh.  'The  texture  of  the 
bone  should  be  small  grained  and  hard.  The 
bones  of  the  head  should  be  flno  and  clean, 
and  only  covered  witli  skin  and  muscle,  and 
not  with  lumps  of  fat  and  flesh,  which  always 
give  a heavy-headed  dull  appearance  to  an 
o.x.  'I'he  fore-arm  and  liock  should  be  clean 
and  full  of  muscle,  to  endure  travelling. 
Largo  joints  indicate  bad  feeders.  The  neck 
should  be  small  from  the  middle  to  (he  head. 
A full,  clear,  and  prominent  eye,  is  a nice  in- 
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dIcation  of  good  breeding,  and  an  excellent 
index  of  many  properties  in  the  ox.  A dull 
heavy  eye  unmistakeably  indicates  a slow 
feeder.  A rolling  eye,  showing  much  white, 
is  expressive  of  a restless  capricious  dis- 
position, which  is  incompatible  with  quiet 
feeding.  A cheerful  clear  eye  accompanies 

food  health ; a dull  one  indicates  the  pro- 
able  existence  of  some  internal  lingering 
disease ; the  dulness  of  eye,  however,  arising 
from  internal  disease  is  of  a totally  different 
character  from  a natural  or  constitutional 
phlegmatic  dulness.  The  next  point  to  be 
ascertained  is  the  state  of  the  skin.  A thick 
firm  skin,  which  is  generally  covered  with 
a thick-set,  hard,  short  hair,  always  feels 
hard  to  the  touch,  and  indicates  a bad 
feeder.  A thin,  me^re,  papery  skin,  covered 
with  thin  silky  hair  is  indicative  of  weak- 
ness of  constitution,  though  of  good  feeding 
properties.  A perfect  skin  is  thick  and 
loose,  floating,  as  it  were,  on  a layer  of  soft 
fat,  yielding  to  the  least  pressure,  and 
springing  back  to  the  Anger,  like  a piece  of 
soft,  thick,  chamois  leather ; it  is  also  covered 
with  thick  glossy  soft  hair.  The  other 
greatest  points  are,  that  the  head  should  be 
small  and  set  on  the  neck,  as  if  easily  car- 
ried by  the  animal.  The  face  long  from  the 
eyes  to  the  point  of  the  nose.  The  skull 
broad  across  the  eyes,  contracted  a little 
above  them,  but  tapering  considerably  below 
them  to  the  nose.  The  muzzle  fine  and 
small;  the  nostrils  capacious;  the  ears 
large,  slightly  erect,  and  transparent ; the 
neck  short  and  light.  A droop  of  the  neck 
from  the  top  of  the  shoulder  to  the  head 
indicates  weakness  of  constitution.  The 
legs  below  the  knees  should  be  rather  short 
than  long,  and  clean  made.  The  tail  rather 
thick  than  otherwise,  and  provided  with  a 
large  tuft  of  long  hair.  The  position  of  the 
flesh  is  important : that  part  called  the  spare 
rib  in  Edinburgh,  and  the  fore  and  middle 
ribs  in  London,  should  be  well  covered.  The 
division  between  the  horns  called  the  closing, 
should  be  characterized  by  a thick  layer  of 
fat,  a thick  flank,  and  a full  neck  bend.  The 
last  points  are  the  shoulder  joint  and 
shoulder,  and  if  these  parts  are  well  covered, 
the  animal  may  be  considered  matured. 
When  the  frame  of  a short  horn  ox  is 
scrutinized,  it  will  be  found  to  present  a 

Fig.  1. 


straight  level  back  from  behind  the  horns  to 
the  top  of  the  tail,  full  buttocks,  and  a pro- 
jecting brisket:  in  short,  the  rectangular 
figure  represeuted  by  llg.  T.  There  is  also 


the  level  loin  across  the  hook-bones,  the 
level  top  of  the  shoulder  across  the  ox,  and 
perpendicular  lines  do\vn  the  hind  and  fore 
legs  on  both  sides;  these  constituting  the 
square  forms  when  the  ox  is  viewed  before 
and  behind,  as  represented  in  figures  2 and 
3.  There  are  also  parallel  lines  from  the 
Fig.  2.  Fig.  3. 


sides  of  the  shoulders,  along  the  outmost : 
points  of  the  ribs,  to  the  sides  of  the  hind  ! 
quarters ; and  these  lines  are  connected  at ; 
their  ends  by  others  of  shorter  and  equal  1 
length,  across  the  end  of  the  rump  and  the  ■' 
top  of  the  shoulder ; thus  constituting  the  : 
rectangular  form  of  the  ox  when  viewed! 
from  above  down  upon  the  back,  as  repre-  • 
sented  by  flg.  4.  It  may  be  pretty  accurately  ' 

Fig.  4. 


asserted,  that'  the  carcass  of  a full-fe^f, 
symmetrical,  short- horn  ox,  included  within', 
the  rectangle,  is  in  length  double  its  depth,', 
and  in  depth  equal  to  its  breadth;  hence, 
figs.  2 and  3 are  squares,  and  figs.  1 and  4 ' 
each  two  similar  squares  placed  in  juxta- 
position. The  form  of  short-horn  breed  is  ■ 
perfect  according  to  this  rule. 

CATTLE,  Kemedies  for  Diseases  of. 
— Cleansing  drink.  One  ounce  of  bayberry/ 
powdered,  one  ounce  of  brimstone  powderea, . j 
one  ounce  of  cumin  seed  powdered,  one: 
ounce  of  diapente.  Boil  these  together  fort 
ten  minutes,  and  administer  in  a littlee 
gruel.  Colic.  One  pint  of  linseed  oil,  mixed ; 
with  half  an  ounce  of  laudanum.  Cordial.1 
One  ounce  of  caraway  seeds,  one  ounce  of 
aniseed,  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  ginger  pow-  • 
dered,  two  ounces  of  fenugreek  seeds.  Boil  I 
these  in  a pint  and  a half  of  beer  for  ten: 
minutes,  and  administer  when  cold.  Dior-- 
rhoea.  Half  an  ounce  of  powdered  catechu,: 
and  ten  grains  of  powdered  opium  in  a little 
gruel.  Dysentery.  The  same  as  for  diarrhcca.- 
Fever.  Bleed;  and  then  give  one  ounce  of’ 
powdered  nitre  and  two  ounces  of  powdered: 
brimstone  in  a little  gruel  If  the  bowels* 
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are  constipated,  give  half  a pound  of  Epsom 
salts  in  three  pints  of  water  daily,  if  needed. 
Hooy:^  or  Haven.  Use  the  elastic  tube  as  a 
prevention,  let  the  cattle  be  well  supplied 
with  common  salt,  and  restrained  from  rapid 
feeding,  when  first  grazing  upon  rank  grass 
or  clover.  Mange.  Half  a pound  of  black 
brimstone,  quarter  of  a pint  of  turpentine, 
one  pint  of  train  oil.  Mix  them  together, 
and  rub  the  mixture  well  in  over  the  affected 
parts.  Milk  Fever.  Two  ounces  of  brimstone, 
one  ounce  of  diapente,  one  ounce  of  cumin 
seed  powdered,  one  ounce  of  powdered  nitre. 
Give  this  in  a little  gruel,  and  weU  rub  the 
udder  with  goose  grease.  Mwrain.  Half  a 
pound  of  salts,  two  ounces  of  bruised  cori- 
ander seed,  one  ounce  of  gentian  powder. 
Give  these  in  a little  water.  Poisons  swal- 
lowed by  cattle  are  commonly  the  yew,  the 
water  dropwort,  and  the  common  and  water 
hemlock.  One  pint  and  a half  of  linseed  oil 
is  the  best  remedy.  Purge  in  poisoning. 
Either  one  pound  of  salts  in  a quart  of 
water  or  gruel,  or  from  a pint  to  a pint  and 
a half  of  linseed  oU.  Redwater.  Bleed ; and 
then  give  a dose  of  one  pound  of  Epsom 
salts,  and  half  pound  doses  repeated  every 
eight  hours  until  the  bowels  are  acted  upon. 
Sprains.  Embrocation : Eight  ounces  of  sweet 
oil,  four  ounces  of  spirits  of  hartshorn,  half 
an  ounce  of  oil  of  thyme.  Sting  of  the  adder, 
or  slowworm.  Apply  immediately  to  the  part 
Strong  spirits  of  hartshorn ; for  sting  of  bees, 
apply  chalk  or  whiting  mixed  with  vinegar. 
}Vorms.  Half  a pound  of  Epsom  salts,  with 
two  ounces  of  coriander  seed  bruised  in  a 
uart  of  water.  Yellows.  Two  ounces  of 
iapente,  two  ounces  of  cumin  seed  pow- 
dered, two  ounces  of  fenugreek  powdered. 
Boil  these  for  ten  minutes  in  a quart  of 
watei^  and  give  daily  in  a little  gruel. 

CAUDLE  BROWN.  — Mix  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  finely  ground  oatmeal  in  mild 
sweet  small  beer  two  hours  previous  to 
using  it ; strain  it  from  the  grits  and  boil 
it.  Add  nutmeg  and  lemon-juice,  and 
sweeten  to  taste. 

CAUDLE,  POR  Plum  or  Marrow  Pud- 
ding.—A wineglassful  of  white  wine,  two 
table.spoonfuls  of  rum,  or  rum-shrub, 
pounded  sugar  to  taste,  a little  grated 
lemon-peel  and  cinnamon;  stirred  into  thick- 
ened melted  fresh  butter;  grate  a little 
nutmeg  on  the  top. 

CAUDLE  WHITE.— Made  in  the  same 
way  as  brown  caudle,  substituting  water  I'or 
beer. 

CAULIFLOWER,  a la  Francaise. — 
Strip  oflr  all  the  green  leaves,  and  divide  each 
caunflower  into  three  or  four  parts,  trim- 
tnmg  the  stalks  quite  close ; put  them  with 
the  heads  downwards  into  a stewpan,  which 
will  just  hold  them,  half  filled  with  boiling 
water,  into  which  an  ounce  of  butter  and 
some  ^it  have  previously  been  thrown  ; 
wnen  they  are  quite  tender,  drain  the  water 
irom  them,  place  a dish  over  the  stewpan, 
ana  turn  it  gently  upside  down ; arrange 
the  vegetables  neatly  in  the  form  ol’one  large 
wuliflower,  and  cover  it  with  melted  butter 
^[^j,^which  some  lemon-juice  has  been 
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CAULIFLOWER  BOILED.  — Choose 
those  that  are  compact,  of  a good  colour, 
and  from  five  to  eight  inches  in  diameter. 
Strip  olf  the  outside  leaves,  and  trim  away  the 
tops  of  the  inner  leaves  ; cut  off  the  stalk  at 
the  bottom,  and  pare  away  the  outer,  husky 
skin.  Wash  them  thorougldy,  lay  them, 
head  downwards,  in  a pan  of  cold  water 
and  salt,  'which  will  draw  out  all  the  insects. 
Boil  them  open  on  a drainer,  in  plenty  of 
boiling  water,  with  a little  salt;  from  ten  to 
fifteen  minutes  will  boil  them,  and  when  the 
stalks  are  tender  they  are  ready.  While 
boiling,  skim  the  water  well.  If  the  heads 
vary  in  size,  put  in  the  larger  ones  first. 
Serve  with  or  without  melted  butter. 

CAULIFLOWER.  Culture  of. — This 
vegetable  is  propagated  by  seed,  of  which 
half  an  ounce  is  sufficient  for  a bed  four  feet 
and  a half  wide,  by  ten  feet  in  length. 
There  are  two  varieties  of  cauliflower ; the 
early,  which  is  small  and  most  fit  for  growth 
under  glasses,  for  the  winter-standing  crop ; 
and  the  large,  for  the  open  ground  planta- 
tion. The  first  sowing  should  he  at  the  close 
of  January,  or  early  in  February,  under  a 
frame.  The  plants  will  be  lit  to  prick  out  in 
March,  and  may  be  finally  removed  during 
April  and  May ; a portion  to  be  placed  un- 
der hand  glasses  for  more  immediately  suc- 
ceeding winter- standing  crops.  At  the 
beginiyng  of  March  and  April  a second  sowing 
is  to  be  made  in  a sheltered  border,  the  seed- 
lings of  which  may  be  pricked  out  in  May, 
and  planted  finally  in  June  for  production 
at  the  end  of  summer.  A third  sowing  should, 
take  place  in  the  last  week  of  May  ; to  be 
pricked  out  in  June,  and  finally  planted  at 
the  end  of  July,  to  produce  during  October 
and  November,  and  in  favourable  seasons, 
until  Christmas.  The  seed  should  be  sown 
broadcast,  and  covered  half  an  inch  thick 
with  fine  mould.  The  seedlings  are  of 
sufficient  size  for  pricking  out  when  the;^ 
have  four  or  five  leaves  of  about  an  inch  in 
breadth  ; they  must  be  set  three  or  four 
inches  apart  each  way.  The  mould  must  be 
frequently  loosened  by  the  hoe,  and  drawn 
up  about  their  stems.  In  dry  weather 
during  summer,  a cup-like  hollow  should  be 
formed  round  each  plant  and  filled  twice  a 
week  witli  water ; and  as  soon  as  the  flower 
appears,  it  must  be  applied  every  other 
day.  As  the  head  appears  exposed,  it  is- 
advantageous  to  break  some  of  the  leaves, 
and  turn  them  over  it  as  a shelter  from  the 
sun  ; this  preserves  them  f rom  becoming  of 
a yellow  hue,  and  also  retards  their  advan- 
cing to  seed.  For  the  winter-standing  crop  the 
seed  should  be  sown  in  the  third  week  of 
August,  in  a warm  border,  or  an  old  hotbed, 
witii  the  protection  of  a frame  or  hand  glass. 
The  seed  bed,  if  not  one  that  has  grown 
cucumbers,  &c.,  must  be  well  manured  with 
dung  from  a cucumber  bed,  or  a basis  five  or 
six  inches  thick  of  dung  in  a pcrfeolly 
decayed  state  must  be  formed,  firmly  trod- 
den down,  and  covered  with  an  equal  depth 
of  rich  light  mould  ; in  this  the  seed  is  to  bo 
sown  a quarter  of  an  inch  deep,  and  shano 
during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day  with  mat- 
ting. Moderate  watering  must  be  given  as 
may  seem  necessary.  The  plants  appear  in 
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about  a week,  and  they  must  be  shaded  and 
watered  in  like  manner.  The  plants  are  fit 
for  pricking-  out  at  the  close  of  September, 
when  their  leaves  are  rather  more  than  an 
inch  -wide.  They  should  be  placed  in  a simi- 
lar soil  and  situation  to  that  from  which 
they  have  been  removed.  At  the  latter 
ipart  of  October,  or  early  in  November,  they 
must  be  removed  and  planted  in  clusters,  of 
from  three  to  six,  in  rows  three  feet  apart 
each  way,  and  sheltered  with  handglasses 
until  spring.  Late  in  February  or  early  in 
March,  part  of  the  plants  may  be  removed 
•from  under  the  handglasses,  two  strong  ones 
being  left  under  each  glass,  and  set  out  in 
the  open  ground;  the  soil  and  sheltered 
situation  resembling  as  nearly  as  possible 
■ that  from  which  they  are  removed.  Care  must 
be  taken  to  remove  the  plants  with  a conside- 
rable portion  of  earth  adhering  to  the  roots. 
Those  continued  under  the  glasses  should 
have  air  freely  admitted  to  them.  Earth 
should  be  drawn  carefully  about  their 
stems,  without  any  being  allowed  to  fall 
'into  their  hearts.  In  mild  weather,  hot 
sunny  days,  and  during  genial  showers,  the 
glasses  may  be  removed,  but  replaced  at 
night.  About  the  end  of  April,  or  early  in 
May,  the  glasses  may  be  entirely  dispensed 
with.  The  leaves  to  be  broken  down  over  the 
head.?,  as  previously  directed.  For  theproduc- 
-tionofseed,  some  plants  of  the  winter-standing 
crop  that  have  fine  heads  must  be  selected. 
The  seed  ripens  in  September,  and  the 
branches  should  be  gathered  as  soon  as  this 
occurs.  If  carefully  preserved,  the  seed 
remains  in  a fit  state  for  use  until  three  or 
four  years  old. 

CAULIFLOWER  FRIED.— Select  a line 


large  cauliflower,  and  lay  it  in  cold  water 
for  an  hour.  Roil  it  for  twenty- five  minutes 
in  a saucepan  of  hot  water  slightly  salted  ; 
'then  divide  into  small  portions,  and  spread 
it  on  a dish  to  cool.  Prepare  a batter,  made 
in  the  proportion  of  one  tablespoonful  of 
flour,  and  two  of  milk,  to  each  egg.  AVhen 
the  cauliflower  is  cold,  have  ready  a frying- 
pan  over  a clear  fire,  with  a piece  of  fresh 
butter  in  it.  When  it  begins  to  boil,  dip 
each  piece  of  cauliflower  twice  into  the 
batter,  aud  fry  them  a light  brown ; serve 
bot. 

CAULIFLOWER  PICKLED.  — Choose 
the  whitest  and  lirmestcaulillowers.  Divide 
the  flower  into  small  pieces,  and  lay  them 
in  a brine  of  sait  and  water  strong  enough  for 
an  egg  to  float  ou  the  surface,  for  a week 
or  ten  days.  Take  them  out  of  the  brine  and 
put  tliem  into  a saucepan  of  water.  Roil 
them  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  ; drain  them 
and  lay  tliem  on  coarse  cloths  in  the  sun 
•until  all  the  moisture  is  evaporated.  Put 
them  into  jars  ami  pour  over  them,  cold,  a 
pickle  of  vinegar  in  which  mace,  long  pep- 
per, white  peppercorns,  and  a few  grains  of 
allspice,  have  been  simmered.  Tie  the  jar 
down  close,  and  add  vinegar  from  time  to 
time,  as  it  becomes  absorbed. 

CAUJ>1FL( )W E It  I’RESERVED.— Clean 
them  and  cut  them  into  pieces ; boll  them 
in  salt  and  water.  'I'ake  them  oil’,  drain 
them  and  put  tliem  in  the  sun  to  dry  for  two 
days  i then  put  them  into  a cool  oven  until 


perfectly  dry;  when  cold  place  them  in 
paper  bags,  and  hang  them  up  until  re- 
quired. 

CAULIFLOWER,  Properties  of.— 
Although  this  vegetable  does  not  of  itself 
afford  a large  amount  of  nourishment,  yet 
it  is  a valuable  adjunct  to  animal  food ; and 
possesses  antiscorbutic  properties.  Persons 
with  weak  stomachs  should  refrain  from 
eating  melted  butter  with  cauliflower. 

CAULIFLOWER  RAGOUT.— 
Wash  them  thoroughly,  and  stew  them  in 
bro-vra  gravy  with  a seasoning  of  pepper  and 
salt,  till  they  are  tender.  Serve  them  in  a 
dish  with  gravy  poured  over  them. 

CAULONG. — A process  which  consists 
of  stuffing  the  crevices  between  boards  with 
oakum,  which  is  rope  untwisted  into  its 
original  state  of  fibre.  The  oakum  is  forced 
in  by  a blimt  chisel  and  a mallet.  When  the 
crevices  are  caulked,  melted  pitch  is  poured 
on  them ; or  laid  on  with  a pitch  mop. 
Caulking  affords  great  support  aud  serves 
to  hold  together  more  securely  a vessel  or 
any  other  moveable  wooden  body. 

CAUSTICS. — Substances  which  corrode 
and  destroy  the  texture  of  the  skin,  and  also 
of  organized  bodies. — See  Lime,  Nitrate 
OF  Silver,  Potassa,  &c. 

CAUTIONS.  — See  Accidents,  Char- 
coal, Medicine,  Poisons,  Sick  Roo.m,  &c. 

CAVIARE. — The  prepared  roe  of  the 
sturgeon.  Caviare  is  made  in  Russia  by  rub- 
bing the  roe  through  a sieve,  and  salting  it 
It  is  then  dried  and  sprinkled  with  fish-oil, 
and  compressed  for  exportation. 

CAYENNE,  Adulterations  of.— 
Cayenne,  when  exposed  to  the  light  for  any 
length  of  time,  always  loses  the  fine  bright 
red  colour  it  at  first  possesses,  and  therefore 
becomes  deteriorated  in  the  eyes  of  the  pur- 
chaser ; in  order  to  remedy  this,  a quantity 
of  red  lead  is  added,  which  not  only  causes 
it  to  keep  its  colour  for  a length  of  time,  but 
also  adds  to  its  weight,  and  consequently  to 
the  profit  of  the  vendor.  Cayenne  pepper  is 
also  adulterated  with  common  salt,  and  with 
finely  pulverized  brick-dust  and  ochre.  Red 
lead  may  be  easily  detected  by  the  rapidity 
with  which  it  sinks  in  water,  through  which 
the  pepper  is  diffused ; or  by  digesting  it  in 
dilute  nitric,  or  in  acetic  acid,  and  then  apply- 
ing to  the  filtered  red  solution  the  usual  tests 
for  the  detection  of  lead,  such  ns  sulphurated 
hydrogen  and  sulphate  of  soda— the  former 
giving  a black  and  the  latter  a white  preci- 
pitate. The  presence  of  brick-dust  and  ochre 
may  be  ascertained,  by  incinerating  the  por- 
tion which  couid  not  be  dissolved  by  the 
acid,  when  the  above  inorganic  impurities 
will  be  left  behind.  The  adulteration  of  salt 
may  be  detected  by  exposing  a portion  of 
the  suspected  compound  to  the  action  of  the 
air,  011  paper,  and  if  f lic  colour  becomes 
deeper,  and  the  paper  is  stained  and  wetted, 
the  presence  of  salt  is  a mafter  beyond  a 
doubt.  With  regard  to  red  lead  it  is  a highly 
deleterious  substance,  characterized  by  a 
disposition  to  accumulate  in  the  system,  and 
finally  to  produce  symiitoms  of  a very  serious 
nature.  Thus  it  is  that  however  small  the 
dose  taken  from  day  today,  the  constitution 
is  sure  to  be  at  last  brought  under  the  in- 
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fluence  of  the  poison  and  to  become  seriously 
affected. 

CAYEIS'IN’E  ESSENCE.— Steep  half  an 
ounce  of  good  cayenne  in  half  a pint  of  strong 
spirits  for  a fortnight,  strain  and  bottle  it 
for  use. 

CAYENNE  GARGLE.— In  the  early 
stage  of  sore  throat,  the  best  gargle  is  a wine 
glassful  of  half  vinegar  and  half  water,  and 
as  much  cayenne  pepper  as  will  lie  on  a six- 
pence. If  this  be  used  as  soon  as  the  first 
symptoms  of  sore  throat  make  themselves 
felt,  the  remedy  is  almost  sure  to  be  effec- 
tual after  two  or  three  applications.  If,  how- 
ever, the  symptoms  do  not  abate  after  some 
hours  it  would  be  better  not  to  persist  with 
the  gargle. 

CAYENNE,  Prepaeatiox  of.— A con- 
diment produced  from  capsicums  and  chi- 
lies,  This  pepper  is  preferable  when  home- 
made, for  there  is  no  other  way  of  ensuring 
its  being  genuine,  and  the  manipulation  is 
very  simple.  The  flavour  of  chilies  is  supe- 
rior to  that  of  capsicums.  Strip  off  the 
stalks  from  a hundred  large  chilies,  put  the 
pods  into  a cullender,  and  set  them  before 
the  fire  to  dry  for  twelve  horns.  Then  put 
them  into  a mortar  with  one-fourth  their 
weight  of  salt;  pound  and  rub  them  till 
they  are  as  fine  as  possible,  and  put  the 
powder  into  a well-stopped  bottle;  about 
two  ounces  of  cayenne  will  be  produced. 
Capsicums  and  chilies  are  ripe  and  in  good 
condition  during  the  months  of  September 
and  October. 

CAYEIWE,  UsF.s  AND  Propeetifs  of. 
— Cayenne  used  as  a condiment  to  food  pro- 
motes digestion  and  prevents  flatulence; 
and  when  not  immoderately  used  is  un- 
doubtedly serviceable  to  persons  of  languid 
digestion ; in  too  large  quantity  it  will  prove 
an  irritant  poison.  It  may  be  employed 
medicinally  with  advantage  in  the  form  of  a 
pill : two  parts  of  cayenne,  three  of  com- 
pound rhubarb  pill,  and  one  of  quinine, 
fqrm  an  e.\cellent  dinner  pill,  from  throe  to 
six  grains  of  which  may  be  taken  twenty 
^nutes  before  the  meal  for  a week  or  ten 
days  consecutively,  by  persons  of  feeble 
habit  of  body  with  tendency  to  constipation. 

CAYENNE  VINEGAR.— Put  half  an 
ounce  of  cayenne  pepper  into  a bottle,  and 
Wur  on  it  a pint  of  pale  vim^ar.  Cork  it 
closely,  and  shake  it  well  every  two  or  three 
days.  It  may  remain  any  length  of  time 
before  it  is  poured  off,  but  will  very  soon  be 
ready  for  use. 

CEDAR.  -A  native  tree  of  the  mountains 
ot  Libanus  and  other  liigh  adjacent  regions, 
where  it  attains  a great  height,  and  grows  to 
a protracted  age.  ( 'edars  may  be  raised  from 
which  ripen  in  England,  or  are  im- 
ported from  the  Levant.  When  procured 
irom  cones,  which  i.s  a work  of  some  difll- 
cuity,  they  are  sown  in  deep  secd-jmns  or 
Doxes ; and  when  lit  for  removal  the  seed- 
lings are  nur.sed  and  placed  in  pots  until 
iney  are  large  enough  to  be  planted  out  in 
the  open  ground.  While  nurslings,  many  of 
*’®dnire  a stake,  to  which  a leader  must 
trained,  in  order  to  en- 
for'iv,'’'!  til'  >wth.  Cedar  is  employed 
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use,  but  it  is  pre-eminently  valued,  both  on. 
account  of  freedom  from  warping  and  its- 
aromatic  smell,  for  making  chests  oi  drawers- 
intended  as  receptacles  for  clothes. 

CELERY  BOILED. — ^This  vegetables  ex- 
tremely good  when  dressed  like  sea- kale,  and' 
served  on  a toast  with  rich  melted  butter. 
Wash  it  thoroughly,  trim  off  the  ends,  take 
off  the  coarse  outer  leaves,  cut  the  roots  ot’ 
equal  length,  tie  them  in  bunches,  and  boil 
them  in  plenty  of  water  with  the  usual  pro- 
portion of  salt,  for  twenty  or  five  and  twenty- 
minutes. 

CELERY,  Culture  of.— Of  this  esculent 
there  are  several  varieties.  The  Italian  is- 
preferable  for  general  culture.  The  red 
variety  is  hardy  to  withstand  the  winter, 
and  although  coarse  for  salads,  is  well 
adapted  for  soups  and  stews.  The  turnip 
rooted  is  calculated  on  account  of  its  root 
which  is  lit  for  use  in  September  and  Octo- 
ber, and  may  be  preserved  throughout  the 
winter.  All  the  sorts  are  propagated  from 
seed,  half  an  ounce  of  which  is  sufficient  for 
a bed  four  feet  and  a half  by  ten.  The  soil 
most  suitable  is  a moist  rich  mould.  Any  of 
the  varieties  may  be  sown  in  the  spring  in 
the  open  garden,  at  two  or  three  different 
times,  from  the  21st  of  March  to  the  ith  of 
May;  but  the  principal  sowing  should  be 
made  during  the  early  part  of  April.  For 
early  summer  and  autumn  celery,  sow  a small 
portion  towards  the  end  of  February  in  a 
moderate  hotbed.  When  the  young  plants- 
are  two  inches  high,  prick  out  some  into  a 
warm  border,  two  or  three  inches  apart. 
AVhen  the  leaves  are  six  inches  high,  in 
May  or  June,  transplant  them  into  trenches 
for  blanching.  When  they  are  advanced  in 
the  trenches  from  eight  inches  to  twelve, 
begin  to  earth  them  up  several  inches  on 
both  sides  of  each  row:  continue  earthing 
up  by  degrees  as  they  rise  higher,  till  they 
are  whitened  from  six  inches  to  twelve- 
inches  in  length,  when  they  may  be  taken 
up  as  wanted.  To  raise  the  main  crops  for 
summer,  autumn,  and  winter,  make  a con- 
siderable sowing  at  tlie  commencement  of 
April.  Sow,  in  beds  of  light  mellow  earth, 
and  rake  in  the  seed  lightly  and  regularly. 
In  very  dry  weather  give  moderate  watering 
both  before  and  after  the  plants  come  up. 
When  they  are  three  or  four  inches  high, 
thin  the  seed-bed  and  prick  out  a quantity 
at  successive  times  into  intermediate  beds, 
three  or  four  inches  asunder.  Water  those 
removed,  and  continue  water  till  they  have 
struck.  When  cither  the  plants  left  in  the 
seed-beds,  or  those  removed,  are  i'roni  six 
to  twelve  inches  high,  transplant  them  into 
trenches  for  blanching.  For  this  purpose 
allot  an  open  compartment.  Mark  out  the 
trenches  one  loot  wide,  and  three  feet  dis- 
tance ; dig  out  each  trench  lengthwise,  a 
spade  in  width  and  seven  or  eight  inches 
deep.  Lay  the  excavated  earth  smooth  in 
the  intervening  spaces,  making  the  edges  of 
the  trenches  equally  full  and  straight ; loosen 
the  bottom  slighfy  in  a level  order,  and 
dig  in  some  rotten  dung  to  a moderate 
depth.  Then,  having  lifted  the  plants,  trim 
any  long  straggling  tops  of  the  leaves  and 
fibres  o?  the  roots,  and  slip  otf  side  shoots. 
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Plant  a single  row  along  the  bottom  of  each 
trench  four  or  five  inches  apart.  Give  an 
immediate  watering,  and  occasionally  after- 
wards, if  the  weather  be  dry,  tiil  the  plants 
take  root  and  show  a renewed  growth. 
Continue  planting  out  a monthly  succession 
in  June,  July,  August,  and  September, 
thus  providing  for  a supply  from  July  and 
August  of  the  present  summer  throughout 
the  course  of  autumu  and  winter,  untii  May 
in  the  following  spring.  As  the  plants 
from  the  trenches  rise  from  ten  to  fifteen 
inches  high,  begin  to  land  up  for  blanching, 
trimming  in  the  earth  gently,  when  first 
raised  to  the  stems  with  a hoe  or  spade. 
When  the  plants  are  of  more  advanced 
•growth,  earth  them  up  equally  on  both 
sides  of  each  row  three,  four,  or  five  inches, 
according  to  the  height  and  strength  of  the 
different  crops.  Repeat  this  once  a week  or 
fortnight  till  by  degrees  they  are  landed  up 
from  twelve  inches  to  two  feet,  in  order  to 
blanch  them  of  some  considerable  length. 
Continue  thus  landing  up  the  different- 
crops  from  July  to  February.  As  the 
autumnal  and  main  winter  crops  attain 
full  growth,  give  them  a final  landing  up 
near  the  tops,  which  will  increase  the  ex- 
tent of  the  blanched  portion,  and  also  protect 
■the  latter  crops  more  effectually  during  the 
winter.  For  late  spring  celery,  to  stand  till 
the  end  of  May  in  the  succeeding  spring,  it 
is  expedient  to  make  .a  small  late  sowing  at 
the  commencement  of  May.  The  plants 
when  six  weeks  old  may  be  pricked  out  on 
to  intermediate  beds  in  rows,  six  inches  by 
three  inches  asunder,  to  remain  till  Septem- 
ber or  October ; then  transplant  them  into 
moderately  capacious  trenches;  as  they  ad- 
vance in  growth,  earth  them  up  slightly  in 
winter ; and  givetliem  a final  earthing  up  in 
^February  or  March.  In  order  to  aflord  occa- 
sional shelter,  on  the  approach  of  Irost,  take 
up  a part  of  the  crop,  and  lay  it  by  under  dry 
■sand  for  winter  use.  To  preserve  the  plants 
left  in  the  bed,  lay  some  dry  litter  over  the 
tops ; which  remove  during  every  interval  ol 
mild  weather.  To  take  the  crop,  it  is  best  to 
Jiegin  at  one  end  of  a row,  and  dig  clean  down 
to  the  roots,  which  then  loosen  with  a spade, 
that  they  may  be  draivn  up  entire  without 
breaking  the  stalks.  Celery  is.  liable  to  be 
eaten  by  a maggot  which  breeds  in  the  leaves, 
mid  to  the  attacks  of  a parasitical  fungus. 
When  either  of  these  evils  occur,  there  is 
nothing  left  but  to  destroy  the  plants,  or  to 
remove  them  altogether  from  the  garden, 
and  make  a new  plantation  in  a Iresli  soil. 

CELlCIiy 

ounce  of  celery-seed  in  a gill  of  brandy.  A 
few  drops  will  llavour  apint  of  soupor  broth, 

eoual  to  a head  of  celery.  ^ , 

CELERY  fried.— 

- some  ratlicr  stronuly  salted  water,  and  let  it 
stew  i**  ^ little  stronp:  stock,  liikc 

■ out  the  celery,  draw  it,  and  dip  it  hito  batter ; 


When  it  is 
ith  sugar,  and 


then  fry  it  in  boiling  drippnip. 
done  it  is  to  be  powdered  wit 
candied  with  a siilumander. 

CELEIIY  Fill  1TEUS.-Cook  the  celery 
in  a saucepan  with  a little  fat  bacon,  sweet 
herbs,  and  salt,  moisten  with  rich  stock,  and 
cover  the  whole  with  a few  slices  oi  bacon 


and  some  oiled  paper.  When  thoroughly 
done,  take  out  the  celery,  and  soak  it  for 
some  time  in  brandy  and  sugar,  then  dip  it 
into  thick  hutter,  and  fry,  covering  it  with 
sugar,  and  candying  as  in  the  preceding. 

CELERY,  IN  Imitation  of  Preserved 
Ginger.  — Cut  the  blanched  part  of  the 
celery  in  pieces,  and  boil  it  in  water  with  a 
large  quantity  of  ginger  until  it  is  quite  ten- 
der, then  throw  it  into  cold  water  and  allow 
it  to  remain  for  an  hour.  Put  it  over  a slow 
fire  in  good  syrup,  with  some  pieces  of  gin- 

ger,  and  let  it  remain  simmering  for  an  hour. 

ool  it  again,  and  in  the  meantime  thicken 
the  syrup  by  further  evaporation.  Put  the 
celery  in  again,  and  repeat  the  same  process, 
After  a third  simmering  in  this  way,  taking 
care  to  keep  the  syrup  thick,  put  the  celery 
into  pots,  and  cover  -with  a syrup. 

CELERY,  Preservation  of.— Keep  it 
in  a cool  dry  place,  the  roots  being  covered 
with  tan. 

CELERY  SAUCE.— Cut  into  small  pieces 
six  heads  of  white  celery,  with  two  small 
onions.  Put  them  into  a stewpan  with  a 
small  piece  of  butter,  and  stew  them  over  a 
slow  fire  till  quite  tender.  Add  two  spoonfuls 
of  flour,  halfapintofhroth,  a wineglassful  of 
cream  or  milk,  and  a little  salt  and  pepper. 
Boil  it  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  and  pass  it 
through  a fine  hair  sieve.  WJien  celery  is 
notin  season,  a quarter  of  a drachm  of  celery 
seed,  or  a few  drops  of  the  essence,  will  im- 
pregnate half  a pint  of  sauce  w’ith  a percep- 
tible flavour  of  the  vegetable.  This  sauce  is 
intended  for  boiled  turkey,  veal,  or  fowl. 

CELERY  SOUP.— Cut  six  heads  of  celery 
into  pieces  about  two  inches  long,  wash 
them  well,  drain  them  on  a hair  sieve,  and 
put  them  into  a soup  saucepan,  with  three 
quarts  of  clear  gravy.  Stew  it  gently  by  the 
side  of  the  fire  for  about  an  hour,  till  the 
celery  is  very  tender.  Remove  the  scum  as 
it  rises,  and  season  the  liquor  with  salt. 
When  celery  cannot  be  procured,  half  a 
drachm  of  the  seed,  pounded  fine,  will  give 
a flavour  to  the  soup,  if  put  in  a quarter  of 
an  hour  before  it  is  done.  A little  of  the 
essence  of  celery  will  answer  the  same  pur- 
pose. 

CELERY  STEWED.— Cut  five  or  six 
roots  of  celery  to  the  length  of  the  inside  of 
the  dish  in  which  they  are  to  be  served. 
Stew  it  in  broth  or  common  stock,  and 
serve  with  a rich  brown  gravy. 

SELERY,  Uses  and  Properties  of.— 
In  addition  to  the  culinary  uses  to  which 
celery  is  put,  it  is  also  eaten  raw  mixed  with 
salad,  and  is  generally  introduced  at  the 
conclusion  of  a dinner  with  the  cheese. 
When  cooked  it  is  a wholesome  vi^etable, 
although  not  affording  much  nourishment, 
but  when  eaten  raw,  it  is  frequently  digested 
with  diliiculty,  and  on  weak. stomachs  es- 
pecially, it  sits  in  a cold  heavy  mass,  and 
inaterially  interferes  with  the  assimilation 
of  food. 

CELLAR.— In  the  construction  of  a cellar  ■ 
the  first  point  is  to  provide  such  a drainage 
as  will  draw  off  the  water  at  least  one  foot 
lower  lhau  the  surface  of  the  cellar  floor.  If 
the  soil  be  naturally  wet,  the  flooring  should 
be  of  flag-stones  or  tiles,  and  laid  hollow. 
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The  walls  should  also  be  built  hollow,  and  if 
convenient,  with  a powerful  cement,  rather 
than  with  common  mortar;  or  at  least  they 
ought  to  be  coated  over  with  cement  on  the 
inside.  In  very  cold,  or  extremely  hot 
situations,  cellars  should  be  fitted  with 
double  doors  and  double  windows,  and  the 
windows  in  aU  such  cases  ought  to  fit 
tightly.  The  space  between  the  double 
windows  need  not  be  more  than  from  six 
inches  to  a foot ; but  the  space  between 
the  double  doors  ought  to  be  at  least  three 
feet,  so  that  one  door  may  always  be  shut 
belore  the  other  is  opened.  Cellars  need 
not  exceed  seven  feet  in  height.  In  general 
they  are  better  under  ground  and  arched 
over  with  masonry ; but  the  same  results 
may  be  obtained  above  ground  by  double 
walls,  very  small  and  double  windows, 
double  or  thickly  thatched  roofs,  and  double 
doors.  Articles  that  are  not  frequently 
wanted  are  better  kept  in  a dry  cellar  than 
in  any  other  place,  because  they  are  there 
less  subject  to  atmospheric  changes.  It 
cellars,  however,  are  damp,  they  are  unfit 
for  storing  anything  except  liquors  in 
glass,  or  in  earthen  vessels.  See  Beer 
Cellar,  Fruit  Cellar,  Wine  Cellar. 

CELLARET.  — A capacious  kind  of 
drawer,  usually  forming  part  of  a sideboard 
or  cheffbnier,  constructed  with  partitions, 
&c.,  so  that  decanters  and  wine  bottles  may 
be  placed  in  an  upright  position  within  it, 
auQ  drawn  to  and  fro  without  disturbing 
the  liquors,  or  breaking  the  vessels  that 
contain  them. 


CELLAKIUS  WALTZ.— The  gentleman 
takes  the  lady’s  left  hand  with  his  right, 
moving  one  bar  to  the  left  by  glissade,  and 
two  hops  on  his  left  foot,  while  the  lady 
does  the  same  to  the  riglit,  on  her  right 
foot ; at  the  second  bar  they  both  repeat  the 
same  with  the  other  foot ; this  is  repeated 
for  sixteen  bars;  they  then  waltz  sl.xteen 
bars,  glissade,  and  two  hops,  taking  care  to 
occupy  the  time  of  two  bars,  to  get  quite 
round.  The  gentleman  then  takes  both 
hands  of  the  lady,  and  makes  the  grand 
square,  moving  three  bars  to  his  left,  at  the 
fourth  bar  making  two  beats  while  turning 
the  angle ; the  same  repeated  for  sixteen 
bars ; the  lady  having  her  right  foot  for- 
ward, when  the  gentleman  has  his  left  foot 
forward ; the  waltz  is  again  repeated ; after 
t^mch  several  other  steps  are  introduced, 
, ’■sfiuire  to  be  seen  to  be  understood. 
CEMENT.— This  term  includes  all  those 
substances  employed  for  the  purpose  of 
•'■dhesion  of  two  or  more  bodies, 
wtiether  originally  separate,  or  divided  by  a 
nio  substances  that  are  re- 

quirwi  to  be  Joined  together  are  exceed- 
various,  and  differ  very  much  in  their 
texture,  &c.,  a variety  of  cements 
* j*’  different  characteristics  are 
following  will  be  found  to 
^hose  that  are  best  calculated  for 
® ,1°  manipulation:  Cheese  Cement, 
Grratcd  cheese,  2 parts ; 
effff  powder),  i part , white  of 

ME ps-ste.  Curd  Ce- 
hv  Kilfi^  “"‘^^“'■Wwnware.— Obtain  curd 

^ “25"®  or  rennet  to  nulk ; add  a 


little  white  of  ^g  and  powdered  quicklime; 
beat  the  whole  into  a paste.  Chinese  Ce- 
ment, /or  glass,  china,  fancy  work,  jewellery, 
itc. — Finest  pale  orange  shell-lac  (broken 
smaU),  one  part ; rectified  spirit  (strongest) 
two  parts;  digested  together  in  a corked  hot-, 
tlein  a warm  place  until  dissolved.  It  should 
have  about  the  consistence  of  treacle.  Dia- 
mond Cement,  for  glass,  china,  and  polished 
steel. — Dissolve  five  or  six  pieces  of  gum  mas- 
tic, each  the  size  of  a large  pea,  in  as  much 
rectified  spirit  of  wine  as  will  serve  to  render 
it  liquid  ; and  in  another  vessel  dissolve  as 
much  isinglass,  previously  softened  a little 
in  water  (though  none  of  the  water  must  be 
used)  in  as  much  French  brandy  or  good 
rum  as  will  make  a two  ounce  phialful  of 
strong  cement,  adding  two  small  pieces  of 

fum  galbanum  or  ammoniacum,  which  must 
e rubbed  or  ground  till  they  are  dissolved. 
Then  mix  the  whole  with  a sufficient  heat. 
Keep  the  glue  in  a phial  closely  stopped,  and 
when  it  is  to  be  used,  set  the  phial  in  boiling 
water.  Egg  Cement,  for  earthenware,  glass, 
china,  marble,  alabaster,  spar  ornaments,  <Ssc. — 
White  of  egg  thickened  with  finely  powdered 
quicklime.  Parabolic  Cement,  for  glass , 
earthenware,  <fcc.— Curdle  skim  milk  with  ren- 
net or  vinegar,  press  out  the  whey  and  dry 
the  curd  by  a very  gentle  heat,  but  as  quickly 
as  possible.  When  it  has  become  quite  dry, 
grind  it  in  a coffee  or  pepper  mill,  and  after- 
wards triturate  it  in  a mortar  until  reduced 
to  a very  fine  powder.  Mix  this  powder 
with  one-tenth  of  its  weight  of  new  dry 
quicklime,  also  in  a very  fine  powder,  and  to 
every  ounce  of  the  mi.xture  add  six  grains  ot 
powdered  camphor,  triturate  the  whole  well 
together,  and  keep  it  in  small  wide- mouthed 
phials,  well  corked.  When  required  for  use 
make  into  paste  with  water,  and  apply  im- 
mediately. 

In  the  application  of  cement  many  persons 
entertain  a misconception  which  ought  to  be 
removed.  Generally  speaking,  persons  ima- 
gine that  the  thicker  the  cement  is  put  on 
the  edges,  the  firmer  and  readier  the  junction 
will  be ; whereas  the  exact  opposite  is  the 
fact,  the  thinner  the  stratum  of  interposed 
cement  the  stronger  will  be  the  junction  of 
the  surfaces  operated  upon.  And  to  effect 
this  purpose  tlie  cemenc  should  be  lightly 
applied  to  the  edges  of  the  fracture  by  mean* 
01  a feather.  See  Bottle  Cement,  Fire-, 
PROOF,  Waterproof,  &c. 

CERATE  SIMPLE.  — A composition  of 
equal  parts  of  yellow  wax  and  olive  oil,  used 
alone  as  an  emollient  application  to  sores,  or 
as  a base  to  compound  more  active  oint- 
ments. 

CEREMONIES,  MASTER  OF.— A per- 
son appointed  to  arrange  the  dances  at  balls 
and  to  attend  to  the  general  conduct  of  the 
ball-room.  He  is  the  person  with  whom  all 
complaints  are  lodged,  and  to  whom  the 
wishes  of  the  dancers  individually  and  col- 
lectively are  made  known.  'J’lie  master  of 
the  ceremonies  is  delegated  with  a certain 
amount  of  authority  for  the  time  being, 
which  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands  to  rospcoL 
He  is  supposed  to  preside  over  the  comlort 
and  happiness  of  the  assembly  geneniUy, 
and  it  is  a mark  of  ill-nature  and  questiou- 
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able  taste,  for  any  individual  to  obstruct  and 
’molest  him  in  the  performance  of  his  duties. 
At  assembly-rooms  where  a permanent 
master  of  the  ceremonies  is  retained,  he  is 
supposed  to  be  acquainted  With  the  names, 
and,  to  a certain  extent,  the  position  of  the 
frequenters  of  the  rooms  ; and  it  is  through 
him  that  the  introduction  of  persons  pre- 
viously strangers  to  each  other  may  be  made. 
He  is  also  tne  proper  person  to  provide 
partners  for  dancers  who  are  in  want  of 
them.  The  qualifications  for  amaster  of  the 
ceremonies  are,  a perfect  knowledge  of 
dancing,  a correct  ear  for  music,  a quick  eye, 
energetic  will,  and  unfailing  urbanity  and 
good  temper.  He  must  also  be  intimately 
acquainted  with  aU  the  amenities  and  ob- 
servances of  social  life.  Finally,  he  should 
be  somewhat  above  the  middle  height,  of 
a light  figure,  neatly  and  appropriately 
dressed,  and  a gentleman  in  appearance, 
language,  and  manners. 

CEETIORARI.  — A writ  directed  to  a 
judge  of  an  inferior  court  directing  him  to 
certify  or  to  return  the  record  of  a cause  de- 
pending before  him  to  a superior  court,  to 
the  end  that  the  party  may  have  more  sure 
and  speedy  justice ; for  instance,  in  criminal 
cases,  a certiorari  may  issue  at  any  time  be- 
fore trial,  directing  the  removal  of  an  indict- 
ment into  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench. 

CERVELAS.— Chop  up  some  fat  streaky 
pork,  with  parsley,  shalots,  and  a little 
garlic;  season  well  with  pepper,  salt,  and 
allspice ; fill  skins  rather  shorter  and  wider 
than  those  used  ordinarily  for  sausages,  and  ’ 
boil  slowly  for  two  or  three  hours. 

CHAD  GRILLE  D.— After  having 
cleaned  the  chad,  put  it  on  a dish  with  a gill 
of  Florence  oil ; add  salt  and  pepper,  and 
let  it  remain  in  this  seasoning  for  an  hour. 
Broil  it  over  a slow  fire,  and  serve  with 
caper  sauce. 

CHAFF.— A food  for  horses,  produced  by 
cutting  up  hay  with  straw  in  a machine  for 
that  purpose.  Sometimes  it  serves  as  an 
auxiliary  for  other  food,  and  in  many  in- 
stances it  is  given  alone.  With  hard  worked 
horses,  where  it  is  desirable  that  the  meal 
should  be  despatched  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  rest  taken  immediately  afterwards, 
feeding  with  chaff  is  generally  practised. 
But  in  private  stables,  where  there  is  no 
suclixibjcct  in  view,  chaff  is  only  useful  from 
the  economical  motive  of  inducing  tlie  horse 
to  chew  his  corn,  and  as  this  object  is  tho- 
rouglily  accomplished  a regular  supply  is 
desu-able.  Tlie  best  plan  of  all  is  to  mi.x 
straw  and  clover  with  upland  hay,  in  the 
proportion  of  nearly  two  of  straw  to  one  of 
hay. 

CHAFFINCIL— 'Hiis  bird  is  about  the 
size  of  the  liouse  sparrow.  The  beak,  whicii 
is  conical,  is  wliitu  in  winter,  but  at  the  time 
of  pairing,  when  the  bird  begins  to  sing,  it 
becomes  dark  blue,  and  remains  so  until  the 
moulting  season.  Tlie  colour  of  tlie  beak  is 
therefore  a sign  whether  or  not  the  bird  has 
begun  to  sing.  The  female  is  easily  dislin- 
oTiished  from  the  male,  being  smaller;  the 
colour  of  the  head,  neck,  and  upper  part  of 
the  back,  is  grayish  brown ; on  the  lower 
part,  a light  drab ; and  the  breast  reddish 


gray.  The  natural  food  of  this  bird  in  sum- 
mer consists  chiefly  of  insects,  and  in  vrvatn 
of  seeds  and  grain.  In  confinement  it  may 
be  fed  upon  rapeseed  soaked  in  water  the 
previous  day,  with  occasionally  a very  little 
hempseed,  green  duckweed  and  plantain. 


with  now  and  then  a little  lettuce  leaf,  or  ■ 
slice  of  apple.  'It  should  also  have  meal- 
worms and  ants’  eggs,  and  occasionally  a . 
little  meat  cut  very  small.  Chaffinches  are 
generally  very  ill  at  the  moulting  season, 
and  frequently  die.  The  bird,  at  this  junc- 
ture, should  be  well  fed  with  insects,  meat 
cut  very  small,  and  bread  boiled  in  milk. 
Its  other  diseases  are  generally  cured  by 
saffron  or  a rusty  nail  being  put  into  its 
water.  It  should  at  all  times  be  supplied  . 
with  a large  bathing- pan,  the  water  in  wbich 
should  be  changed  every  day.  The  feet  of 
this  bird  frequently  become  swelled  and  co- 
vered with  scales,  which  should  be  removed 
mth  a very  sharp  knife ; and  if  the  feet  be- 
come sore,  they  should  be  dressed  •with  lard  . 
or  butter. 

CHAFING  IN  Invaxts.— From  a ne- 
glect of  proper  cleanliness,  infants  are  very 
apt  to  become  chafed  in  the  wrinkles  of  the 
neck,  behind  the  ears,  and  other  parts  of  the 
body.  To  remedy  this,  the  excoriated  parts 
should  be  bathed  twice  or  thrice  a day  -(vith 
a little  warm  milk  and  water,  and  afterwards 
dusted  with  violet  powder.  In  aggravated 
excoriation,  a wash  composed  of  two  parts 
of  rectified  spirits  and  one  of  water,  may  be 
used.  Great  caution  should,  however,  be 
observed  in  drying  up  discharges  behind  the 
ears  of  infants,  as  bad  consequences  are  apt 
to  ensue  from  an  injudicious  use  of  repellent  i 
applications  in  such  cases.  In  some  infants  • 
of  a gross  habit,  and  particularly  about  the 
time  of  teething,  a species  of  excoriation 
sometimes  appears  low  down  in  the  neck, 
which  at  length  degenerates  into  large  deep 
sores,  sometimes  terminating  in  gangrene. 
To  these  fomentations  of  cinchona  bark 
should  be  applied,  and  mild  aperients  admi- 
nistered at  the  same  time. 

CHAIR.— In  the  construction  of  chairs, 
comfort,  elegance,  and  adaptability  are  alike 
to  be  studied.  Chairs  used  in  parlours  and 
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dining-rooms,  should  be  substantially  made 
and  of  capacious  dimensions ; those  for 
drawing-rooms,  light  and  tasty;  and  for 
bed-chambers  and  dressing  rooms,  neat  and 
plain.  To  persons  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
sitting  for  many  hours  at  a lime,  it  is  of  the 
first  importance  that  tlie  shape  of  the  chair 
be  such  tliat  the  weight  of  the  body  may 
not  press  unequally  upon  it.  For  this  pur- 
pose both  the  seat  and  back  of  the  chair 
should  be  of  convenient  depth  and  breadth. 
Many  varieties  of  chairs  are  made  with  this 
view,  aud  several  improvements  have  lately 
come  into  vogue.  The  reclining  chair  is  one 


especially  adapted  for  ease  and  comfort, 
being  so  constructed  as  to  accommodate  the 
body  in  any  posture  from  the  recumbent  to 
the  perpendicular.  Tlie  Derby  chair  possesses 


the  two- fold  advantage  of  being  easy  and 
P®“iihle,  as  it  is  made  to  fold  up  into  a com- 
pact form,  and  may  be  carried  from  place  to 
P..**®®  'Y'dwut  materially  increasing  the  bulk 
01  the  luggage.  The  i-neking  chair  is  of  Ame- 
rican invention,  and  aifords  a delightful 
seat ; by  the  mere  movement  of  the  body 
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this  chair  rocks  to  and  fro  with  an  easy  and 
regular  motion,  and  will  stand  still  when  it 
is  so  desired.  The  rocking  chair  is  especially 
adapted  for  persons  of  a nervous  and  irritable 
temperament,  the  oscillating  motion  tending 
to  soothe  and  allay  the  nervous  system  by 


congenial  exercise.  It  is  also  the  fact  that 
many  persons  are  able  to  obtain  sleep  almost 
at  will  after  being  seated  in  a chair  of  this 
description  for  a few  minutes.  The  nursing 
chair  is  an  excellent  contrivance  for  lighten- 


ing the  labours  of  tlie  nurse  ns  well  as  pleas- 
ing the  child.  The  infant  is  placed  in  the 
chair  as  seen  In  the  engraving,  with  its  feet 
resting  on  the  board  in  front,  aud  being 
protected  by  a rail  from  falling  out.  AVhen 
the  child  is  seated  Ihe  weiglit  of  its  body 
acts  upon  springs  placed  beneatli, 
movccl  up  and  down  with  an  easy  anh  re- 
gular motion,  uud  without  being  subjccien 
to  those  hazards  wliicli  are  frequently  en- 
tailed by  being  tossed  about  in  a person  a 
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CHAIRMAN. — Under  this  title  is  com- 
prehpded  the  person  who  is  selected  at  a 
public  meeting'  or  a dinner  to  preside  o'ver 
the  assembly.  The  chairman  of  a public 
meeting  is  generally  a person  of  influence 
and  position  ; he  need  not  necessarily  be  an 
orator,  for  his  duties,  so  far  as  speaking  is 
concerned,  may  be  conttned  to  a few  aptly 
chosen  words,  promptly  and  clearly  deli- 
vered. He  ought  to  display  firmness  and 
decision,  and  a bearing  both  conciliatory  and 
uncompromising,  so  as  to  harmonize  as 
much  as  possible  the  opposing  elements  of 
which  public  meetings  are  frequently  com- 
posed. The  chairman  of  a public  meeting 
has  to  open  the  proceedings  by  rising  and 
shortly  explaining  the  motives  for  which 
the  meeting  has  been  convened ; he  then 
usually  calls  upon  some  one  individual  to 
speak  to  the  question,  and  the  various 
speakers  follow  one  another  in  succession. 
It  frequently  happens  that  several  resolutions 
have  to  be  proposed,  and  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  chairman  to  call  upon  some  person  to 
propose  the  resolution,  and  after  it  has  been 
seconded,  to  ask  the  meeting  to  declare  their 
opinion  by  holding  up  their  hands.  If  the  ma- 
jority of  hands  be  held  up  in  favour  of  the 
resolution,  it  is  then  declared  to  be  carried ; 
others  are  successively  disposed  of  in  the 
same  manner.  Sometimes  an  amendment  is 
proposed  in  opposition  to  the  resolution; 
and  as  this  course,  of  proceeding  frequently 
engenders  disapprobation  and  a display  of 
acrimonious  feeling,  it  is  incumbent  on  the 
chairman  to  obtain  a hearing  for  the  speaker, 
and  to  claim  for  the  amendment  the  same 
free  and  fair  discussion  as  was  accorded  to 
the  original  resolution.  When  all  the  reso- 
lutions have  been  passed,  the  chairman 
finally  rises,  generally  to  acknowledge  a vote 
of  thanks  which  has  been  previously  pro- 
posed to  him;  and  that  done,  he  declares 
the  meeting  to  be  ended  or  adjourned,  as  the 
case  may  be,  and  bowing  politely  to  his  au- 
ditors, vacates  the  chair. 

The  elmirman  of  a public  dinner  is  chosen  as 
much  for  his  social  qualities  and  eloquence 
as  for  his  influence  and  position.  A person 
so  situated,  to  be  successful,  must  possess  a 
certain  amount  of  good  i'ellowship ; he  must 
have  a smile,  a nod,  and  a kind  word  for  all, 
and  a certain  free  and  joyous  manner  calcu- 
lated to  impart  a feeling  of  comfort  and  con- 
viviality to  the  assembled  guests.  At  large 
public  dinners  a toast-master  is  generally 
provided,  who  stmids  behind  the  cliairninn, 
and  calls  out  the  toast  that  is  about  to  be 
proposed,  whereupon  the  chairman  rises, 
and  speaks  appropriately  to  the  subject. 
Hut  at  festivals  more  limited  and  less  cere- 
monious, and  where  a chairman  appears  to 
the  best  or  worst  advantage,  he  has  to  pro- 
pose the  toasts  himself;  ami  upon  each  oc- 
casion of  his  rising  the  vice-chairman,  who 
faces  him,  or  some  person  who  sits  by  his 
side,  claims  the  silence  and  attention  of  the 
guests  by  rap|)ing  on  the  table  with  a ham- 
mer proviiled  toy  that  purpose.  Independent 
of  the  toasts  incidental  to  the  particular 
meeting,  there  are  usually  a round  of  loyal 
and  patriotic  sentiments  proposed ; these 
are  taken  in  their  order  ,and  together  with 


any  others  written  down  on  a slip  of  paper, , 
which  the  chairman  has  by  him,  and  which  i 
should  be  ticked  off  or  marked  out  as  they  ■ 
are  disposed  of.  As  soon  as  the  chairman  i 
receives  intimation  that  all  the  guests  or  ■ 
the  majority  of  them  are  assembled,  and  the  ; 
table  duly  provisioned,  he  knocks  on  the  ■ 
table,  and  either  says  grace  himself  or  calls  i 
upon  some  person  to  do  so ; the  covers  are  ; 
then  removed,  and  the  chairman’s  duties  ■ 
begin.  At  this  period  of  the  dinner,  he 
should  chiefly  study  those  placed  near  him,  . 
and  who  are  generally  supposed  to  be  the  • 
most  honouTM  guests,  assisting  them  or 
seeing  that  they  are  assisted  according  to  ■ 
their  wishes.  As  the  repast  advances,  he 
should  take  wine  with  one  and  another,  and  ! 
give  vent  to  an  occasional  apt  remark  or  • 
harmless  pleasantry,  to  bring  out  backward  . 
dispositions,  and  to  circulate  good  humour  • 
and  friendly  feeling  generally.  When  the 
dinner  is  over  and  the  cloth  removed,  grace  ! 
after  meat  is  either  said  or  sung.  Dessert . 
is  then  placed  upon  the  table,  and  while  this 
is  being  done  the  chairman  should  avail  . 
himself  of  the  interval  to  arrange  any  notes  . 
or  memoranda  that  he  is  likely  to  require  in  . 
the  course  of  the  evening.  As  soon  as  the  ■ 
dessert  is  set,  and  the  wineglass  of  each 
guest  is  filled,  the  chairman  rises  and  pro- 
poses the  health  of  the  Queen,  calling  on  the  ■ 
guests  to  respond  to  the  toast  upstanding. 
The  remaining  members  of  the  Royal  Family, 
the  Army  and  Navy,  and  other  institutions 
are  proposed  in  rotation.  AVlien  the  repre- 
sentatives of  any  of  these  are  present  they 
respond  to  the  toast  as  a matter  of  course, 
and  if  there  is  any  nice  point  to  decide,  or 
hesitation  in  the  matter,  the  chairman  may 
indicate  such  person  as  he  deems  most  fit  to 
reply.  In  all  of  these  routine  toasts  the  chair- 
man should  avoid  prolixity,  and  dismiss 
them  with  a few  cordial  words  and  unmis- 
takable heartiness.  Usually  there  is  what 
is  termed  the  toast  of  the  evening,  and  in  pro- 
jiusing  this  the  chairman  is  expected  to 
dwell  somewhat  fully,  and  to  speak  in  his 
best  and  most  eloquent  manner.  It  would 
be  as  well  tor  the  chairman  to  inform  himself 
of  the  particulars  in  connection  with  the 
toast,  u so  needed,  previously  to  the  dinner 
taking  pl.ace,  and  if  he  does  not  positively 
compose  a set  speech,  to  weave  the  materials  i 
together  with  such  apposite  allusions  as  his 
own  good  sense  and  taste  may  dictate 
When  the  last  toast  is  arrived  at,  the  chair- 
man intimates  the  fact;  and  having  returned  . 
thanks  for  his  health  being  drunk,  which  . 
follows  as  a matter  of  course,  he  is  at  liberty 
to  vacate  the  chair,  and  thereby  dissolves 
I he  formal  character  of  the  festivities.  The 
duties  ol  a chairman  cannot  be  discharged 
eirectually  unless  he  keep  himself  perfectly 
calm  and  collected;  he  should  therefore  be  • 
moderate  in  his  libations,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  many  temptations  to  which  he  is 
subject,  avoid  taking  anymore  wine  than  he 
feels  sure  is  beneticial  for  him.  If  unhappily 
anydisplayofill-feelingshouldobtrudeitself' 
amoiignny  oftheguests,  thechairmrtn  should  : 
promptly  interfere,  and  courteously  appeal 
to  the  better  feelings  of  the  contending  par- 
ties. In  short,  the  combined  liappiiu«s  and  v 
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comfort  of  a certain  body  of  persons  are,  to 
a great  extent,  placed  under  the  control  of 
the  chairman,  and  it  is  to  him  that  the  suc- 
cessful or  unsuccessful  issue  of  the  dinner  is 
mainly  attributable. 

CHALK. — A carbonate  of  lime,  which 
exists  in  the  hills  and  cliffs  of  England. 
Chalk  is  extremely  useful  for  many  pur- 
poses. Calcined  like  common  lime,  it  is  used 
for  manure  and  for  cement,  in  polishinpf 
metals  and  glass,  also  as  a marking  material, 
and  in  painting,  whitewashing,  and  various 
other  processes.  Chalk  has  also  medicinal 
pi’opcrties  : it  is  used  internally  in  diarrhcca 
in  the  form  of  mixture,  and  externally  as  an 
application  to  burns,  scalds,  and  excoria- 
tions. 

CHALYBEATES.  — Medicines  contain- 
ing iron.  Chalybeate  waters  are,  by  virtue 
of  the  iron  they  contain,  powerful  tonics, 
end  well  adapted  as  curative  agents  in  dis- 
eases of  debility  generally.  Before  having 
recourse  to  them,  however,  medical  advice 
should  always  be  taken.  The  more  generally 
used  chalybeate  springs  in  this  country  are 
Tunbridge  IVells,  Cheltenham,  and  Scarbo- 
rough;' Leamington  and  Harrogate  also 
possess  chalybeate  waters;  and  Hartfall 
and  Peterhead,  in  Scotland. 

CHAMPAGNE.  — A wine  made  in  the 
south  of  France,  and  exported  in  large 
quantities  to  England.  There  are  many 
kinds  of  champagne,  but  the  best  are  those 
which  froth  slightly.  They  are  improved  in 
the  drinking  by  ice,  which  tends  to  repress 
the  effervescence.  Though  one  of  the  most 
delicious  wines,  champagne  ought  to  be 
Indulged  in  with  great  precaution.  The 
piquancy  of  flavour  and  the  sparkling  bril- 
Lancy,  are  mainly  derived  from  the  presence 
of  an  acid,  which,  if  not  counteracted,  is  pro- 
ductive of  deleterious  consequences.  The 
alcohol  it  contains  is,  though  much  less  than 
the  strongest  of  port  or  Madeira,  peculiarly 
exciting,  and  stimulates  the  stomach  to  a 
CTeater  action  than  it  can  well  bear.  Habitual 
indulgence  in  champagne  has  a tendency  to 
produce  gout,  apoplexy,  &c.,  with  all  the 
accompaniments  of  deranged  digestion.  A 
few  grains  of  carbonate  of  soda  tlirown  into 
the  wineglass  will  obviate  some  of  the  ill 
^'ects,  although  it  somewhat  interferes  with 
both  the  taste  and  appearance  of  the  wine. 
To  accomplish  the  same  end,  a little  magnesia 
may  be  taken  a few  hours  afterwards  in  a 
separate  form. 

CHAMPAGNE  BRITISH,  RED.— Crush 
rorty  quarts  of  ripe  green  gooseberries  in  a 
™b,  pour  on  them  ten  gallons  of  soft  water 
**',^*;  Ims  been  well  bolled,,and  become  cold, 
Ma  three  pounds  of  sliced  beetroots  that  have 
Dcen  boiled  for  twenty  minutes,  without 
on  m their  skins,  stir  all  well  together 
anu  leave  them  to  steep  forfour  days  covered 
4iP’  ?,  '''''“f?  "’cll  three  times  daily ; strain 
•he  li^or  and  Alter  it  through  a flannel  bag 
mto  the  cask,  add  thirty  pounds  of  loaf 
B^ar  in  small  lumps,  two  ounces  of  bruised 
Kiugcr,  the  thin  rinds  of  four  lemons,  and 
of  isinglass  dissolved  in  a quart  of 
leave  the  bung  out  until  thefermen- 
wn.f  in tlien  add  a quart  of  brandy, 
pui  >^^the  bung,  and  secure  it  with  paper 


and  sand.  Keep  it  in  a cool  cellar  for  twelve 
months,  then  put  it  in  champagne  bottles, 
wire  the  corks  and  seal  them.  It  will  be  in 
high  perfection  in  six  months  more. 

Gooseberries,  40  quarts ; water,  10 
gallons ; beetroots,  31bs  ; sugar,  30lbs  ; gin- 
ger, 20ZS ; lemon  rinds,  4 ; isinglass,  1 oz 
(dissolved  in  a quart  of  liquor) ; brandy,  1 
quart. 

CHAMEAGNE  BRITISH.  MHITE. — 
Slice  thirty  pounds  of  fresh-gathered  rhu- 
barb stalks  into  a clean  vessel,  put  upon 
them  a peck  of  the  tops  of  young  spruig 
nettles  bruised  or  shred,  and  two  ounces  of 
best  ginger  sliced.  Boil  ten  gallons  of  soft 
water  for  three-quarters  iXi  hour,  with 
thirty  pounds  of  loaf  sugar  and  the  whites  of 
twelve  eggs  well  beaten,  skimming  the  whole 
until  it  is  perfectly  clear.  Pour  this  liquor 
boiling  hot  upon  the  nettles,  and  covering 
close,  let  them  infuse  for  three  or  four  days, 
stirring'  it  well  after  the  steam  has  subsided, 
and  twice  each  day.  Then  strain  the  liquor 
into  a clean  vessel,  and  Alter  it  through  a 
jelly  bag  into  a ten-gallon  cask  upon  the  thin 
rind  of  four  lemons  and  four  ounces  of  white 
sugar  candy ; fill  the  cask  completely,  put  in 
the  bung  lightly,  or  cover  the  bung-hole  with 
a tile,  and  when  it  has  ceased  fermenting 
add  a quart  of  pale  brandy,  and  stop  it  up 
for  a year  or  more.  Then  draw  it  oft'  into 
champagne  bottles,  fasten  the  corks  with 
wire,  and  seal  with  green  wax.  It  should  be 
kept  a year  longer  to  be  in  perfection,  and 
in  a cool,  dry  cellar. 

Rhubarb,  30lbs  ; nettles,  1 peck ; gin- 
ger, 20ZS  ; water,  10  gallons  ; sugar,  30lbs  ; 
eggs,  12  whites;  lemon  riuds,  4 ; sugar  candy, 
ilb  ; brandy,  pale,  1 quart. 

CHANTILLY  BASKET. —Bake  sweet 
biscuits  quite  crisp,  have  ready  some  sugar 
clarified  and  boiled  to  crackling  height. 
Stick  a small  skewer  into  each  biscuit,  and 
dip  its  edge  in  the  sugar.  Fix  them  one  by 
one,  as  dipped,  round  a dish  or  mould  that 
will  shape  the  basket.  When  one  row  is 
done,  begin  another.  The  candied  sugar 


will  make  the  biscuits  iiistautly  stick.  Three 
or  four  tiers  wiU  bo  high  enough.  An  orna- 
mcntiil  border  of  coloured  drops  of  gum- 
paste  may  bo  given  to  tho  basket..  Any  dry 
sweetmeat  may  bo  served  in  this  boskot, 
being  previously  lined  with  tissue  paper. 
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The  engraving  illustrates  a Chantilly  basket, 
containing  a tipsy  cake,  stuck  over  with 
almonds. 

CHAPPED  HANDS.— This  troublesome 
complaint  is  caused  by  the  action  of  the 
wind  and  frost  on  the  skin.  It  may  be 
avoided  in  a great  measure  by  drying  the 
hands  thoroughly  after  washing  them,  and 
by  never  using  warm  water  to  wash  with. 
■\VTien  they  have  already  appeared,  however, 
the  following  lotion  will  be  found  useful : — 
borax,  two  scruples;  glycerine,  half  an 
ounce ; w’ater,  seven  and  a half  ounces, 
'^his  may  be  used  twice  a day. 

CHAPPED  LIPS. — Put  into  a tin  sauce- 
pan a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  benjamin, 
storax,  and  spermaceti,  half  an  ounce  of 
alkanet  root,  a large  juicy  apple  chopped,  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  fresh  butter,  and  two 
ounces  of  beeswax ; simmer  the  ingredients 
together  till  all  be  dissolved,  and  strain  it 
through  linen.  When  cold  melt  it  again, 
and  pour  it  into  small  pots. 

CHAR. — This  fish  seldom  ventures  into  a 
running  stream;  its  principal  resort  being 
the  lakes  of  the  colder  regions.  Very  fine 
char  have  been  found  in  the  lakes  of  West- 
moreland. The  char  is  somewhat  like  the 
trout,  but  more  slender  and  longer.  The 
colour  of  the  back  is  an  olive  green  variegated 
with  spots  of  a dusky  white,  and  others  of 


4 dull  yellow'.  The  belly  is  of  a pale  red, 
and  in  the  female  approaches  to  white.  The 
whole  body  is  covered  with  verjr  minute 
scales.  The  manner  of  taking  this  fish  is 
with  nets,  which  are  furnished  with  bait  to 
allure  the  fish,  and  left  for  several  days,  till 
the  fish  are  know'n  to  have  entered. 

CHARACTER  OE  SERVANTS.— It  is 
customary  to  receive  testimonials  of  a ser- 
vant’s trustworthiness  and  ability  at  the 
time  of  hiring  them,  and  also  to  give  ser- 
vants that  have  formerly  been  in  a person’s 
service  what  is  termed  a character.  Upon 
this  point  it  is  necessary  to  exercise  a great 
deal  of  caution  and  discernment,  in  order  to 
avoid  being  olioated  with  testimonials  that 
are  utterly  false.  For  instance,  it  is  not  at 
all  uncommon  for  dishonest  persons— cither 
servants  who  'have  sacrificed  _ their  good 
name  for  some  previous  indiscretion,  or 
others  who.se  sole  aim  is  to  obtain  an  in- 
troduction into  a house  with  an  evil  design— 
to  refer  to  some  imaginary  late  employer, 
living  at  a distance,  for  a reference.  J’he 
letter  making  inquiries  respecting  the  ser- 
vant is  obtained  possession  of,  and  answered 
by  some  person  in  communication  with  the 
supposed  servant,  or  even  by  the  impostor  1 
himself.  The  testimonials  given  are  of 
course  the  most  flattering,  and  the  unsus- 
pecting employer  unconsciously  admits  a 


thief,  or  even  worse,  into  his  house.  There- 
fore no  reference  should  be  accepted  unless 
it  is  a personal  one.  But  even  in  these 
cases  i'raud  is  sometimes  practised,  and  for 
the  sake  of  a fee  there  are  dishonest  persons 
willing  to  vouch  for  the  honesty  and  good 
qualities  of  persons  of  whom  they  know 
nothing.  In  these  matters,  therefore,  an 
employer  should  exercise  judgment  and 
discretion,  and  if  there  is  any  circumstance- 
that  gives  rise  to  suspicion  in  the  most 
trifling  degree,  refuse  to  have  anything 
more  to  say  in  the  affair.  With  regard  to 
the  giving  of  characters  by  employers,  it  is 
established  that  an  employer  is  not  bound 
to  give  a servant  a character ; but  if  a 
character  be  given,  it  must  be  a true  one ; 
otherwise,  if  a servant  is  in  a position  to 
prove  that  he  has  sustained  injury  by  a 
false  and  malicious  character  being  given  .of 
him,  an  action  for  damages  will  he  against 
the  person  so  giving  it.  But  if  the  cha- . 
racter  be  given  without  malice  and  to  the- 
Best  of  his  knowledge,  no  action  Ues. 

It  is  customary  with  servants  who  have 
been  in  a particular  employment  at  some 
distance  of  time  previously,  to  return  to 
their  former  employer,  and  ask  him  to  give 
them  a character,  the  idea  being  to  impress 
persons  into  whose  service  they  wish  to  enter 
with  the  beUef  that  they  have  only  recently 
left  the  employer  whose  testimonials  they 
produce.  Now,  m it  is  possible  that  a ser- 
vant may  behave  himself  very  well  in  one 
situation,  and  grossly  misconduct  himseU 
in  a subsequent  one,  an  employer  giving 
a character  under  the  assumption  before 
stated,  clearly  becomes  a party  to  a species  ot 
fraud,  and  renders  himself  liable  to  very  dis- 
agreeable consequences:  at  the  same  time 
the  servant  niajr  have  conducted  himself  pro- 
perly, but  owing  to  Ids  last  employers 
having  left  the  country  or  died,  or  from 
some  other  cause,  they  cannot  be  personally 
referred  to.  In  such  a dilemma,  therefore, 
it  would  be  unjust  to  withhold  the  testi- 
monials asked  for;  and  in  either  case  the 
servant  may  be  obliged,  and  ill  consequences 
averted,  by  simply  stating  the  date  when 
the  servant  left  the  particular  employment, 
leaving  the  inquirer  to  act  as  he  may  think 
fit,  with  regard  to  the  subsequent  IntervaL 
In  these  transactions  it  behoves  both  the 
master  aud  servant  to  speak  truthfully,  and 
to  act  in  good  faith,  so  that  neither  party 
concerned  may  sustain  wrong  or  injury. 

The  penalties  attaching  to  fklse  characters 
are,  that  if  any  person  falsely  personate 
any  master  or  mistress  in  order  to  give  a 
servant  a character;  or  if  any  master  or 
mistress  knowingly  give  in  writing  a false 
character  of  a servant,  or  account  of  his 
former  service;  or  if  any  servant  bring  a 
false  character,  or  alter  a certificate  of  cha- 
racter, the  oflcnder  forfeits  upon  conviction 
£20,  with  108.  costs. 

CHARADE.  — A drawing-room  enter- 
tainment both  amusing  and  intellectual,  in 
which  any  of  the  pruests  may  become  actors. 
For  these  performances  a room  with  folding 
doors  is  the  most  ■suitable.  At  the  further 
cud  of  the  room  something  like  a stage  is 
erected,  with  appropriate  scenery  contrived 
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from  various  household  appliances.  Cha- 
racters dressed  in  costumes  made  up  of 
handkerchiefs,  coats,  shawls,  table  covers, 
&c.,  then  come  on  and  perform  an  extem- 
pore plaj-.  This  play  is  devised  from  a word 
of  two  or  more  syllables,  each  syllable  ex- 
pressinfr  some  familiar  object,  and  the  action 
and  dialogue  of  the  play  are  so  ordered  as  to 
illustrate  the  word  selected  without  actually 
uttering  it. 

By  wW  of  illustration,  suppose  that  the 
word  selected  is  Band-age.  For  the  per- 
formance of  this  we  may  conceive  the  fol- 
lowing characters  : — Sir  Anteek  Yellowleaf, 
a rich  old  merchant  from  India ; Lillie  and 
Olivia,  his  nieces ; Brown,  Jones,  and  Kobin- 
son,  their  friends.!  The  first  scene  repre- 
sents a drawing-room,  and  Lillie  and  Olivia 
are  discovered  seated  at  table;  they  then 
enter  into  conversation,  the  gist  of  which  is 
that  they  intend  that  night  serenading  their 
uncle.  Sir  Anteek,  with  the  “waits,”  in 
celebration  of  his  return  to  his  native 
country,  after  an  absence  of  fifty  years. 
While  thus  discoursing,  enter  their  three 
friends.  Brown,  Jones,  and  Robinson,  dressed 
as  street  performers,  and  bringing  in  music- 
books  and  instruments  (or  where  real  in- 
struments cannot  be  procured,  suitable  imi- 
tations of  the  voice  majr  be  substituted) ; 
the  plan  of  serenading  is  then  concerted, 
the  performers  go  oil’  to  carry  out  the 
scheme,  the  youug  ladies  retire,  and  the 
scene  closes,  having  thus  represented  the 
word  Band.  Scene  2 represents  an  ante- room 
TOth  a door  at  the  back  made  to  open  and 
shut.  Enter  Sir  Anteek  Yellowleaf  as  from 
a bedroom,  attired  in  dressing-gown,  night- 
cap, and  slippers,  and  carrying  a chamber- 
candlestick.  Sir  Anteek  appears  very  irri- 
table, declares  that  the  noise  is  so  great 
that  he  cannot  get  a wink  of  sleep ; and 
alter  denouncing  everything  and  everybody, 
returns  to  his  room.  Lillie  and  Olivia  then 
peep  on  from  opposite  corners,  and  stealthily 
approach.  Sir  Anteek  disturbed  by  their 
footsteps,  again  comes  out,  and  while  he  is 
doing  so  Olivia  and  Lillie  steal  oif.  Sir 
.witwk  returns  again  to  his  room  in  a fury. 
At  this  juncture  music  is  licard  from  with- 
out, faintly  at  first,  and  gradually  louder; 
whereupon  Sir  Anteek  rushes  out  in  a great 
passion, wjtli  a water  jug;  after  venting 
some  of  his  spleen,  he  goes  off  at  side ; 
a crash  is  heard ; the  music  ceases ; and  Sir 
Anteek  returns  looking  pale  and  angry, 
inug  representing  the  worrl/l(/e.  Scene  closes. 

breakfast  parlour,  Lillie  ' 
'fbvia  seated,  and  a vacant  arm  chair 
ear  the  table ; after  a short  conversation 
ewcen  the  nieces,  the  uncle  enters,  wlio 
dreadfully  alarmed  by  the 
ii”’*  throwing  the  water  jug 

y‘”dow  he  has  sacrificed  some 
die;  while  in  this  dilemma  the 
of  \r"*'  eud  announces  the  arrival 

d>'own,  .Tones,  and  Robinson, 
l>^!?  on  in  their  usual  attire;  but 

head  enveloped  in  a cloth,  . 
exolnn '*.'i'dl>'»‘ted  by  his  two  friends;  an  I 
tlelt  ‘ '®"  lirown  intimates 

anoloel/lM  slightly  bruiseil.  Sir  Anteek 


end  of  this  scene  and  the  charade  are  both 
brought  about,  having  thus  illustrated  the 
word  Bandage. 

The  following  is  a limited  list  of  words 
adapted  for  acting  charades  : — 

Bag-dad  In-mate 

Bar-gain  Key-stone 

Boat-man  Kit-ten 

Brace-let  Know-ledge 

Break- fast  Land- lady 

Bride-groom  Leap-frog 

Broad-cloth  Life-guard 

Bull-dog  klag-pie 

Car-pet  Mis-judge 

Chair-man  Nan-keen 

Cork-screw  Out- cry 

Court-ship  Pad-lock 

Death-watch  Pass-over 

Ear-ring  Pick-pocket 

Fare-well  Quick-silver 

Fire-pan  Rid-dance 

Foot-stool  Second-hand 

Gun-powder  Thread- bare 

Honey-comb  Toad-stool. 

CHARCOAL. — A form  of  carbon  obtained 
by  burning  wood  with  the  imperfect  access 
of  air,  or  by  heating  or  distilling  it  in  iron 
cylinders  so  constructed  as  to  allow  of  the 
collection  of  the  volatile  products.  Char- 
coal, exclusive  of  its  important  use  as  a fuel, 
is  possessed  of  some  curious  and  valuable 
properties.  It  is  a very  bad  conductor  of 
heat;  and  hence  powdered  charcoal  is  used 
to  surround  tubes  and  vessels  which  are  re- 
quired to  retain  their  heat.  It  is  not  injured 
by  air  and  moisture,  for  which  reason  stakes 
and  piles  are  superficially  charred  to  pre- 
serve them.  It  is  infusible;  and  provided 
air  be  carefully  excluded,  it  undergoes  no 
change  in  most  intense  heats.  It  not  only 
absorbs  air  and  moisture,  but  also  the  colour- 
ing and  odoriferous  parts  of  many  animal 
and  vegetable  substances.  Tainted  flesh 
and  putrid  water  are  thus  sw'eetencd  by  the 
action  of  powdered  charcoal.  Anunal  char- 
coal is  obtained  by  burning  bone,  or  the 
clippings  of  hides,  leather,  &c.  Common  char- 
coal intended  merely  for  fuel  is  prepared  by 
cutting  pieces  of  wood  from  one  to  three 
inches’in  diameter,  into  lengths  of  from  one 
to  tliree  feet,  forming  them  into  a conical 
pile,  and  burning  them  to  the  required  ex- 
tent beneath  a covering  of  turf  or  earth. 
Cylinder  charcoal  is  obtained  by  distilling 
woods  which  are  free  from  resin ; this  is 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  guni)owder. 
In  medicine  charcoal  is  principally  used  us  an 
antiseptic  or  disinfectant,  either  in  the  form 
of  a powder  or  made  into  a poultice.  Used 
as  a dentifrice,  the  teeth  are  rendered  white 
and  the  breath  sweet  by  it,  where  a scor- 
butic disposition  of  the  gums  exists. 

CllAIiCOAL,  Cautions  ui;st'i;r.TiNG.— 
Although  charcoal  is  an  econondcal  fuel,  it 
is  by  no  means  conducive  to  health,  and  is 
sometimes  attended  with  dangerous  con- 
sequences. 'Wherever  charcoal  is  burnt  a 
vessel  of  boiling  water  shouid  be  set  over 
the  burning  fuel,  the  steam  from  which  will 
counteract  the  dangerous  fumes  of  the  car- 
bon. If  a littlevinegar  he  added,  persons  wUl 
he  m\ich  less  liable  to  headaches  than  th^ 
otherwise  arc.  When  a person  has  inhslea 
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the  fumes  of  charcoal  to  such  a degree 
flis  to  become  insensible,  he  should  be  imme- 
diately removed  into  the  open  air,  cold 
■water  dashed  on  the  head  and  body,  the 
nostrils  and  lungs  stimulated  by  harts- 
horn, at  the  same  time  rubbing  the  chest 
briskly. 

CHARITIES.  — See  Clothing  Clubs, 
Industrial  Societies,  Refuges  for 
Destitute,  &c. 

CHARIVOilAN. — An  occasional  servant, 
usually  hired  for  short  periods,  as  the  week, 
day,  or  hour.  Although  among  this  class  of 
women  there  are  many  who  are  respectable 
and  trustworthy,  it  is  notorious  that  a large 
proportion  of  them  are  addicted  to  two  beset- 
ting sins ; pilfering  and  drunkenness.  This 
may  be  partially  accounted  for  by  the  fact, 
that  their  aid  is  generally  called  in  when  the 
household  is  disorganized,  by  the  illness  of 
the  mistress,  a domestic  calamity,  or  some 
other  distracting  cause,  which  gives  the 
charwoman  opportunities  for  committing 
irregularities  which  servants  generally,  in  a 
well  ordered  household,  would  never  have. 
If  occasion  demand  the  assistance  of  a char- 
woman, therefore,  the  best  way  is  to  apply 
to  some  householder  long  resident  in  the 
neighbourhood,  or  to  a respectable  shop- 
keeper, such  as  the  grocer,  cheesemonger,  or 
baker.  The  terms  usually  asked  by  char- 
women are  from  one  shilling  and  sixpence 
and  upwards  per  day,  together  with  their 
food  and  drink. 

CHEESE.— The  process  of  cheese-making 
in  England  differs  somewhat  in  particulars, 
but  the  general  principles  and  mode  of 
manufacture  do  not  vary  essentially.  The 
vtensUs  required  in  cheese-making  are  a tub 
in  which  the  milk  is  coagulated  and  the 
curd  broken  ; a ctird  cutter ; a curd  breaker ; 
a drainer  to  lay  across  the  tub  while  the 
whey  is  siraining  from  the  curd ; vats  for 
forming  the  cheese ; a cheese  press ; a fur- 
nace and  pot  for  heating  water  and  milk. 
Previously  to  commencing  the  process  of 
making  cheese,  besides  the  milk,  two  mate- 
rials must  be  ready  for  use— the  rennet  for 
coagulating  the  miUc,  and  the  substance  for 
colouring  the  cheese,  if  the  latter  is  to  be 
employed.  A calf  s stomach  is  usually  re- 
commended for  rennet ; but  as  they  are  not 
always  obtainable,  a pig’s  stomach  will  an- 
swer the  purpose.  Let  the  inside  skin  of 
the  stomach  bo  taken  out,  any  entrails  on 
it  removed,  and  the  skin  wiped  clean  with  a 
cloth,  but  not  washed.  When  the  rennet  is 
to  be  used,  a brine  of  salt  and  barley-water, 
BufUcleutly  strong  to  float  an  egg,  is  made, 
strained  through  a cloth,  and  left  to  cool. 
One  skin  is  allowed  to  remain  in  three  pints 
of  brine  in  a jar,  tied  down  for  three  or  four 
days,  when  the  coagulating  strength  of  the 
brine  is  tested  by  pouring  a drop  or  two 
into  a teacupful  of  lukewarm  milk ; and 
when  considered  strong  enough,  the  skin  is 
taken  out,  bottled,  and  tightly  corked  for 
use.  Half  a teacupful  of  liquid  rennet  will 
coagulate  as  much  milk  as  will  make  a 
cheese  of  I5lbs.  weight.  The  curd-cutter,  as 
seen  in  the  engraving,  is  held  by  either  one 
or  both  hands,  and,  on  the  instrument  being 
used  in  a perpendicular  direction  and  pressed 


down,  it  cuts  the  curd  into  as  small  pieces  • 
as  are  wishedin  the  tub.  The  curd-breaker  is  • 
represented  in  the  following  figure  :— On ; 
using  this  machine,  the  curd  cut  in  slices  is  • 
placed  in  small  tubs  on  the  boarding;  aadl 


on  a slice  being  put  into  the  hopper,  the? 
winch-handie  is  moved  round,  and  the  curd: 
is  cut  in  pieces  by  the  teeth,  not  exceeding! 
a quarter  of  an  inch  in  size.  A tub  is  placed ' 
below  the  hopper  to  receive  the  cut  curd  as  • 
it  descends.  In  this  way  one  person  may 


feed  the  slices  into  the  hopper  and  drive  the 
machine ; but  the  process  of  curd- cutting  is  ^ 
much  expedited  by  one  person  feeding  the 
hopper  with  slices,  while  another  drives  the 
handle  of  the  machine.  The  curd,  being! 
reduced  small  enough,  is  salted  to  please 
the  taste,  with  salt  finely  ground.  After 
being  salted  the  curd  is  put  into  a cheese-  • 
cloth,  spread  over  a cheese  vat,  and  firmly 
packed  into  the  vat  above  its  edge,  and  on  . 
the  curd  being  covered  with  the  remainder 
of  the  same  cloth,  the  vat  is  placed  in  the 
cheese-press  and  subjected  to  pressure ; 
upon  which  a nuantity  of  whey  exudes  by  • 
the  lioles  in  the  bottom  of  the  vat.  In  the 
course  of  two  hours  or  more,  the  cheese  is 
turned  out  of  the  vat ; a clean  dry  cheese-  ■ 
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cloth  put  in ; the  cheese  replaced  into  it  up- 
side down,  and  again  subjected  to  increased 
pressure  in  the  press.  Should  whey  con- 
tinue to  exude,  the  cheese  must  again  be 
taken  out  of  the  vat,  a clean  cloth  substi- 
tuted, and  frequently  renewed,  and  the 
pressure  increased,  as  long  as  any  whey 
exudes ; but  if  the  previous  operations  have 
been  properly  performed,  the  exudity  should 
cease  in  about  twelve  hours,  after  which  the 
pressure  is  continued  until  the  press  is 
wanted  for  a new  cheese  on  the  second  day. 
The  common  cheese-vat  or  chessai't  is  shown 


in  the  accompanying  illustration,  the  form 
varying  according  to  that  designed  for  the 
cheese.  It  is  made  of  elm  staves,  hooped 
with  iron,  and  the  bottom  pierced  with 
holes,  to  allow  the  whey  expressed  to  flow 
away.  A wooden  cover  to  fit  the  vat  exactly 
is  also  a part  of  the  utensil.  In  Cheshire, 
cheese- vats  are  made  of  tin  pierced  both  at 
the  bottom  and  the  side.  Of  the  cheese  press 
the  varieties  are  very  numerous,  but  the  old 
stone  press,  and  the  combined  lever  press, 
arc  those  most  commonly  in  use.  The  com- 
mon stone  cheese-press  is  shown  in  the 


annexed  figure ; where  presses  of  this  kind 
are  used,  the  cheese  is  subject  to  three 
degrees  of  pressure,  the  first  being  a quar- 
' ter  of  a ton,  the  second  half  a ton,  and  the 
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third  and  last,  one  ton.  The  cheese  is  then 
put  into  the  cheese-room,  and  protected 
from  excessive  heat,  drought,  or  damp  at 
first,  heat  causing  new  cheeses  to  sweat; 
drought  dries  them  too  quickly  and  induces 
them  to  crack  ; and  damp  prevents  them 
hardening,  and  induces  a bitter  taste.  Ex- 
posed to  a cool,  dry,  and  calm  air  upon  the 
shelves,  the  cheeses  will  di'y  by  degrees  and 
obtain  a firm  skin.  The  cheeses  should  be 
wiped  with  a dry  cloth  to  remove  any 
moisture,  and  turned  daily.  Some  cheeses 
burst  and  throw  out  a serous-like  fluid,  in 
consequence  of  whey  fermenting,  which 
ought  to  have  been  pressed  out.  A cheese 
that  changes  its  shape  indicates  some 
organic  change  going  on  within ; but  if  it 
do  not  crack  so  as  to  admit  the  air,  it  will 
soon  become  ripe,  and  probably  of  fine 
flavour.  The  cheese  turner  is  an  invention 
designed  to  save  much  of  the  labour  required 


in  the  daily  turning  of  a large  number  of 
cheeses  in  the  drying-room.  A cheese 
turner  may  be  constructed  to  stand  alone; 
or  be  fastened  to  the  floor  at  thebottorn  and 
the  joisting  overhead.  The  moveable  frame 
or  rack  is  formed  by  two  interior  posts,  and 
upon  these,  twelve  shelves  are  framed,  each 
fourteen  inches  broad,  or  more,  according  to 
the  sizes  of  the  cheeses  manufactured.  The 
shelf-frame  thus  formed  is  provided  with 
two  strong  iron  pivots  fixed  in  the  side  posts 
at  mid-height,  and  these  are  received  into 
corresponding  holes  in  the  outer  posts,  so 
tliat  the  shelf-frame  swings  poised  upon  two 
pivots;  it  is  further  provided  with  an  iron 
latcli  at  top  and  bottom  by  which  it  may  be 
tilted  and  secured  with  cither  tlie  top  or 
bottom  shelf  uppermost.  'The  colouring 
of  cheese  is  a general  custom,  but  not  a 
necessary  operation  ; annatto  is  cliicfly  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose.  The  usual  mode  of 
application,  is  to  dip  a piece  of  the  requisite 
weight  in  a bowl  of  milk,  and  rub  it  on  a 

smootli  stone,  until  the  milk  assumes  a flee- 
red colour.  This  Infusion  without  the  sedi- 
ment, which  is  separated  by 
little,  is  to  be  added  to  the  milk  of  nuion 
cheese  is  intended  to  be  made,  in  , 

fity  as  wili  impart  to  the  wliole  a bright 
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oraug'e  colour.  The  addition  of  annatto  in 
no  way  effects  the  smell  or  taste. 

The  milk  intended  for  making  cheese  should 
he  carefully  passed  through  the  sieve  placed 
on  the  ladder  over  the  cheese-tub,  and,  for 
the  very  best  cheese,  that  produced  at  a 
single  milking  is  preferable.  The  degree  of 
heat  most  favourable  for  coagulation  by  ren- 
net is  from  eighty- five  to  ninety  degrees  ; if 
it  is  below  eighty-five  degrees,  the  milk 
must  be  brought  to  that  temperature  by 
artificial  means.  The  proportions  of  rennet 
and  colouring  must  be  regulated  by  expe- 
rience and  practice.  If  there  is  too  little 
rennet,  the  milk  will  not  tiu-n ; if  there  is 
too  much,  the  cheese -\vill  be  apt  to  heave 
and  to  be  rank  and  strong.  A handful  or 
two  of  salt  added  previously  to  mixing  the 
rennet  will  promote  coagulation.  Alter  all 
the  materials  are  put  into  the  tub,  the  whole 
is  well  stirred  together,  a wooden  cover  is 
put  on  the  tub,  and  over  that  a woollen  cloth 
IS  thrown.  The  usual  time  of  curdling  is  from 
one  to  two  hours,  during  which  time  it  is  to 
be  frequently  e.xamined ; the  point  of  coagu- 
lation may  be  determined  by  gently  pressing 
the  surface  with  the  back  of  the  hand. 

The  next  process  is  salting  the  cheese.  For 
this  purpose  it  is  taken  out  of  the  press, 
and  placed  nearly  mid-deep  in  the  salting- 
tub  for  three  days,  its  upper  surface  being 
uniformly  covered  over  with  salt ; or  instead 
of  this,  the  sides  and  edges  of  the  cheese  may 
be  rubbed  with  finely  powdered  salt.  The 
recise  amount  of  salting  must  be  regulated 
y the  size  of  the  cheese. 

CHEESE  BOILED.— Put  a tablespoonful 
of  milk  into  a saucepan,  -with  an  ounce  of 
butter,  and  a quarter  of  a pound  of  prime 
cheese  finely  grated ; stir  the  whole  over  a 
slow  fire  until  it  boils,  then  add  an  egg  well 
beaten  ; stir  all  thoroughly  together,  turn  it 
Into  a dish,  brown  it  with  a salamander,  and 
serve  hot. 

Milk,  1 tablespoonful ; butter,  loz. ; 
cheese,  ilb. ; egg,  1. 

CHEESECAKE.  — Beat  eight  eggs 
thoroughly  while  a quart  of  milk  is  boil- 
ing, and  when  it  bolls,  put  in  the  eggs  and 
stir  them  till  they  come  to  a curd;  then 
pour  it  out,  and  when  it  is  cold,  add  a salt- 
spoonful  of  salt,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  rose- 
water, and  three- quarters  of  a pound  of  cur- 
rants well  washed ; put  it  into  a puff  paste 
and  bake  it.  If  tin  patties  are  used  for 
baking,  they  must  be  buttered ; but  if  they 
are  baked  in  glass  or  china,  only  an  upper 
crust  will  be  necessary. 

Eggs,  8 ; milk,  1 quart ; salt,  i salt- 
spoonful  ; rose-water,  2 tcaspoonfuls ; cur- 
rants, Sib. 

CHEESECAKE  BREAD.— Slice  a half- 
quartern loaf  us  thin  as  possible,  pour  on  it  a 
int  of  boiling  cream,  let  it  stand  for  two 
ours  ; then  take  eight  eggs,  half  a pound  of 
butter,  and  a nutmeg  grated,  beat  them  well 
together,  add  half  a pound  of  currants,  and 
bake  in  patty-pans. 

Bread,  half-quartern  loaf ; cream,  i 
pint ; eggs,  8 ; butter,  Jib. ; nutmeg,  1 ; cur- 
rants, ilb. 


CHEESE,  BRITISH  PAEMESAK. — 
Heat  the  day’s  milk  to  a temperature  of 
from  seventy-five  to  seventy-seven  degrees, 
and  after  it  has  settled,  put  in  the  rennet. 
When  it  has  stood  for  an  hour  or  more,  place 
the  coagulated  milk  on  a slow  clear  fire,  and 
heat  it  till  the  curd  separates  of  itself,  AVhen 
separated,  throw  in  cold  water  to  reduce  the 
temperature,  and  quickly  collect  the  curd  in 
a cloth,  gathering  it  up  at  the  corners. 
When  drained,  press  it  as  other  cheese. 
Next  day  it  will  be  firm  enough  to  turn. 
Let  it  dry  slowly  and  gradually,  often  (at 
first  about  every  hour)  changing  the  wrap- 
ping-cloths. Rub  it  with  a little  salt  daily, 
for  three  weeks,  or  plunge  it  in  pickle  for  a 
few  days.  The  curd  for  this,  or  any  other 
cheese,,  may  be  coloured  with  a little  saffron, 
or  annatto,  by  putting  a tincture  of  them, 
extracted  in  milk,  to  the  milk  when  to  be 
curdled. 

CHEESE  BRAISED.— Melt  some  slices 
of  any  rich  mild  cheese  in  a small  dish, 
over  a lamp  or  steam.  Add  butter  and  pep- 
per, and  mustard  if  chosen.  Have  ready  a 
soft  toast  in  a hot- water  dish  or  cheese  dish 
with  a hot  wat«r  reservoir,  and  spread  the 
cheese  on  the  toast. 

CHEESE  CRAB.— Cut  some  thin  slices 
of  any  rich  cheese,  as  Cheshire,  double  Glou- 
cester, &C.,  and  press  them  well  with  a knife, 
until  it  can  be  spread  like  butter.  Then 
mix  with  it  mustard,  common  and  chili 
vinegar,  cayenne  pepper,  salt,  essence  of 
anchovies,  and  any  other  sauce  to  taste. 
Mix  all  together  thoroughly  to  a thick 

^*C^EESE  CREAM.— Put  five  quarts  of 
the  last  of  the  milk  into  a pan  with  two 
tablespoonl'uls  of  rennet.  When  the  curd  is 
produced,  strike  it  down  a fejv  times  with 
the  skimming-dish,  to  break  it  Leave  it  to 
stand  for  two  hours,  then  spread  a cheese- 
cloth on  a sieve,  put  the  curd  on  it  and  let 
thewhey  drain ; break  the  curd  a little  with 
the  liaud,  and  put  it  into  a vat,  with  a two 
pound  weight  upon  it.  Lot  it  stand  for 
twelve  hours  ; take  it  out,  and  bind  a fillet 
round.  Turn  it  from  one  board  to  another 
everyday,  till  it  is  dry;  cover  with  nettles 
or  clean  dock  leaves,  and  put  it  to  ripen 
between  two  pewter  plates.  If  the  weather 
is  warm,  it  will  be  ready  in  three  weeks. 

CHEESE  CREAJI,  Ameuican.— Melt  a 
tablespoonful  of  butter  in  a quarter  of  a 
pint  of  cream : mix  with  it  a pomid  of  good 
cheese  finely  grated ; beat  all  well  together, 
and  pour  it  over  buttered  toast;  Drown 
with  a salamander  and  serve  hot. 

Butter,  1 tablespoonful;  cream,  i 
pint ; cheese,  lib. ; buttered  toast,  suffi- 
cient. 

CHEESE  CREAM,  without  Rennet. — 
Put  any  quantity  of  thick  cream  into  a wet 
cloth.  Tie  it  up,  and  hang  it  in  a cool  place 
for  seven  or  eight  days.  Then  take  it  trom 
the  cloth  and  put  it  into  a mould  (in  ano- 
ther cloth)  with  a weight  upon  it,  for  two  or 
three  days  longer.  Turn  it  twice  a day, 
when  it  will  be  nt  for  use. 

CHEESE  FRITTERS.  — Pound  good 
cheese  with  breadcrumbs,  raw  yolks  of  eggs, 
rasped  ham,  and  butter.  Make  this  into 
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small  oval  balls ; flatten,  dip  in  stifi'  batter, 
and  fry  them. 

CHEESE  MELTED.— Grato  two  ounoeo 
each  of  good  Cheshire  and  of  Farmceaii 
cheese;  add  the  yolks  of  three  eggs  and  four 
ounces  of  melted  butter;  mix  them  well 
together,  add  pepper  and  salt  to  taste,  and 
then  put  to  it  the  white  of  the  eggs,  which 
have  been  beaten  separately;  stir  them 
lightly  in,  and  bake  the  whole  in  a deep  dish, 
but  half  full,  as  it  willrise  very  much.  Serve 
when  quite  hot. 

Cheese,  Cheshire  and  Parmesan,  2ozs. 
cadi ; eggs,  3 ; butter,  jlb. ; seasoning,  to 
taste. 

CHEESE  POTTED.— Add  to  a pound  ot 

f rated  Cheshire  cheese,  three  ounces  of  fresh 
utter,  half  a tablespoonful  of  sifted  mace, 
and  a teaspoonful  of  mustard.  Mix  all 
thoroughly  in  a marble  mortar,  put  it  into 
small  pots,  cover  it  with  clarified  butter, 
and  set  the  pots  in  a cold,  dry  place. 

tSr  Cheshu-e  cheese,  lib. ; butter,  3ozs. ; 
mace,  J teaspoonful ; mustard,  1 teaspoon- 
fnl. 

CHEESE,  PKESEKVATION  OF.— The 
portions  of  cheese  in  immediate  use  should 
be  kept  in  a cool  or  rather  damp  place,  and 
deposited  in  a covered  pan.  The  other  por- 
tion of  the  cheese  not  in  use  should  be 
wrapped  up  in  buttered  paper,  uith  an  outer 
covering  of  brown  paper.  Dried  pieces, 
when  they  cannot  be  presented  at  table,  may 
be  grated  down,  and  employed  in  any  of  the 
preparations  of  the  preceding  receipts. 
Cheese  may  be  ripened  and  made  mellow  by 
cutting  a large  hole  in  the  centre,  and  filling 
it  with  good  port  wine  or  genuine  porter. 

CHEESE.  Properties  of.— As  an  arti- 
cle of  iood,  cheese  is  more  wholesome  when 
partaken  of  in  small  quantities,  and  accom- 
panying other  diet,  than  when  eaten  in  large 
quantities  or  made  a meal  of.  It  is  a gene- 
rally received  notion  that  cheese  eaten  at 
the  conclusion  of  a dinner  promotes  diges- 
tion, its  eflects  are  however,  of  a negative 
kind,  that  is,  by  acting  as  a temporary 
stimulant  on  the  stomach  ; and  even  this  is 
the  case  only  with  sound  old  cheese,  which 
is  neither  too  fat  nor  too  far  advanced  in 
the  process  of  putrefaction.  Decayed  cheese 
and  new  cheese  are  both  very  unwhole- 
some. 

CHEESE  PUDDING.— Grate  Cheshire 
or  any  mild  melting  cheese,  in  the  proportion 
of  half  a pound  to  two  beaten  eggs,  with  a 
little  oiled  butter,  cream,  and  a tablespoouful 
of  finely  grated  bread.  Hake  in  a small  dish 
lined  with  pulT  paste. 

CHEESE  PUFFS. — Strain  some  clieese- 
^rd  from  the  whey,  and  beat  half  u pint  of 
it  fine  in  a mortar,  with  a t.-iblespoonful  and 
a half  of  flour,  the  yolks  of  three  eggs,  and 
the  white  of  one.  Add  two  teaspoonfuls  of 
orange-flower  water,  quarter  of  a nutmeg, 
and  sugar  sullicientto  render  slightly  sweet. 
Lay  a little  of  this  paste,  in  small  round 
on  a tin  plate.  Hake  in  a quick  oven 
lor  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes. 

i?5r  Chcese-curd,  i pint;  flour,  ij  tablc- 
spoonlul  ; eggs,  3 yolks,  and  I white ; 
mange-flower  water,  2 teaspoonfuls  ; nut- 
meg, i of  I ; sugar,  to  taste. 
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CHEESE  SANDWICHES.  — Take  two 
parts  ot  grated  Parmesan  or  Cheshire 
clBoago,,OD.e  of  butter,  and  a small  proportion 
of  mr.de  muotard ; pound  them  in  a mortar ; 
cover  slices  of  bread  with  a little  of  this, 
and  lay  over  it  slices  of  ham  or  any  cured 
meat;  cover  with  another  slice  of  bread, 
press  them  together,  and  cut  into  mouthfuls 
that  they  may  be  lifted  with  a fork. 

CHEESE  SOUP. — Haveready  some  good 
stock;  then  take  half  a pound  of  new 
Gruy^re  cheese;  grate  half,  and  cut  the 
remainder  into  thin  slices.  In  an  earthen 
pipkin  put  a thin  layer  of  grated  cheese  with 
some  bits  of  butter;  cover  this  with  thin 
slices  of  bread ; then  a layer  of  the  cheese  in 
slices ; then  bread ; next  grated  cheese ; 
continue  this  alternately  till  all  the  cheese 
is  used.  On  the  last  layer,  which  ought  to 
be  sliced  cheese,  put  some  pieces  of  butter ; 
moisten  it  with  some  of  the  stock  ; stew  it 
till  it  adheres  to  the  bottom,  and  the  stock 
is  all  dried  up ; then  add  the  remains  of  th6 
stock  with  salt  and  pepper,  and  serve  very 
hot. 

CHEESE  TOASTED.— This  preparation 
is  popularly  known  as  Welsh  rabhit  or  rarebit. 
Cut  some  double  or  single  Gloucester  cheese 
into  thin  shavings,  and  put  it  with  a bit  of 
butter  into  a cheese- toaster ; place  it  before 
the  fire  until  the  cheese  dissolves,  stirring  it 
occasionally.  Serve  with  a slice  of  toasted 
bread  divided  into  four,  and  the  crust  pared 
off.  It  is  generally  eaten  with  mustard,  salt, 
and  pepper. 

CHEESE  TOASTER.— A culinary  utensil 
used  for  toasting  cheese  on  the  simplest  ni,. . 


readiest  principles ; the  cheese  being  put 
in  the  receptacle  indicated,  the  toaster  is 
placed  before  the  fire  and  in  a few  minutes 
the  operation  is  liniahed. 

CHEMISTRY. — The  study  of  chemistnr 
in  connection  with  every-day  life,  should 
form  a part  of  the  education  of  every  person, 
moving  in  the  most  ordinary  spheres.  If 
properly  pursued  it  will  not  only  prove  in- 
structive, but  most  entertaining  and  attract- 
ive. Rooks  ; Johnston's  Chemistry  of  Common 
Life;  Scoffern’s  Subject  Matter  of  Ten  Lectures; 
Nwmandy's  Handbook;  Francis’s  ICxpcrimcnts; 
Mrs.  Marcel's  Conversations;  Liebig's  Chemistry 
of  Food;  ISaxter’s  Handbook;  Sparkes's  Intro-  ^ 
duction;  liulmain's  Lessons;  Fowncs's  Manual; 
Scoffern’s  Chemistry  no  Mystery;  JlasjMits 
Organic  ChemUtry;  Reid’s  Practiced;  Griffith’s 
Recreations ; Thompson’s  School;  France’s  Stu- 
dent’s ; Donovan's  Treatise ; Accian’s  Chenucetl 
Amusements;  Forsyth's  First  Lines;  Davy  s 
Chemical  Philosophy ; Joyce's  Dialogues;  Hornng- 
ton’s  Elucidation ; Henry’s  Experimented ; * 

Letters;  Topham's  Chemistry  Maete  Easy;  Hob- 
lyn's  Manual;  Gregory's  Outlines;  \\eales 
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Rudiments;  Chambers's  Rudiments  ; Mackenzie’s 
Theory ; Ede's  Practical;  Salley's  Rural ; Reid’s 
Student’s  Text  Book ; Faraday’s  Chemical  Mani- 
pulation; Scoff ern's  Manual  of  Chemical  Analy- 
sis for  the  Young ; Carey’s  Chemistry  Compared; 
Venables’  Aphorisms ; Griffiths’  Chemistry  of  the 
Four  Seasons;  Gregory's  Introduction;  Liebig 
tk  Kopp’s  Progress ; Bateman’ s Chemist’s  Library ; 
Graham’s  Catechism;  Rose’s  Chemical  Analysis ; 
Ure’s  Dictionary. 

CHEQUE  is  an  order  drawn  upon  a banker 
for  the  payment  of  money.  The  receiver  of  a 
cheque  has  till  the  close  of  the  banking 
hours  on  the  following  day  to  present  it.  A 
banker  is  bound  to  present  a crossed  cheque 
the  day  he  received  it,  and  to  pay  a cheque 
within  a reasonable  time  after  he  has  received 
sufficient  funds  belonging  to  his  customer. 
The  holder  of  a cheque  is  not  bound  to  give 
notice  of  its  dishonour  to  the  drawer ; it  is 
sufficient  if  presented  with  due  diligence 
that  he  should  give  notice  to  the  person  from 
whom  he  received  it.  The  presenting  of  a 
cheque  should  not  be  delayed  beyond  the  day 
following  its  receipt.  The  new  law  in  refe- 
rence to  “ crossed  cheques  ” enacts,  that 
whenever  a cheque  or  draft  on  any  banker, 
payable  to  bearer  or  to  order  on  demand, 
shall  be  issued,  crossed  with  the  name  of  a 
banker,  or  with  two  transverse  lines  with 
the  words  “and  company,”  or  with  any  ab- 
breviation thereof,  such  crossing  shall  be 
deemed  a material  part  of  the  cheque  or 
draft,  and,  except  as  mentioned,  shall  not  be 
obliterated,  or  added  to,  or  altered  by  any 
person  whomsoever  aiter  the  issuing  thereof, 
and  the  banker  upon  whom  such  cheque 
or  draft  shall  be  drawn  shall  not  pay 
such  cheque  or  draft  to  any  other  than  the 
banker  with  whose  name  such  cheque  or 
draft  shall  be  crossed,  or  if  the  same  be 
crossed  without  a banker’s  name,  to  any 
other  than  a banker.  Wlienevcr  any  such 
cheque  or  draft  shall  have  been  issued  un- 
crossed, or  shall  be  crossed  with  the  words 
“and  comi)any,”  or  any  abbreviation  there- 
of, and  without  the  name  of  any  banker,  any 
lawful  holder  of  any  such  cheque  or  draft, 
while  the  same  remains  so  uncrossed,  or 
crossed  with  the  words  “and  company,”  or 
any  abbreviation  thereof,  without  the  name 
of  any  banker,  may  cross  the  same  with  the 
name  of  a banker  ; and  whenever  any  such 
cheque  or  draft  shall  be  uncrossed,  any  such 
lawliil  holder  may  cross  the  same  with  the 
words  “ and  company,”  or  any  abbreviation 
thereof,  with  or  without  the  name  of  a 
banker,  and  any  such  crossing  shall  be 
deemed  a material  part  of  the  cheque  or  draft, 
and  shall  not  be  obliterated,  or  added  to,  or 
altered  by  any  person  whomsoever,  alter  the 
making  thereol ; and  the  banker  upon  whom 
such  che(iue  or  draft  shall  be  drawn  shall 
not  i)ay  such  cheque  or  draft  to  any  other 
than  a t)auker  with  whose  name  the  cheque 
or  draft  shall  be  so  crossed.  Further,  the 
Act  declares  that  iiersons  obliteratinp  or 
altering  the  crossing  with  intent  to  defraud 
shall  be  deemed  guilfy  of  felony.  Hankers 
arc  not  to  be  responsible  for  j)aying  a cheque 
wtdeh  does  not  plainly  appear  to  have  been 
crossed  or  altered. 


CHERRIE.S  BOTTLED.  — Gather  the 
fruit  before  it  becomes  too  ripe,  and  put  it 
into  bottles,  filling  them  up  quite  close; 
cork  them  tightly  and  seal  the  corks.  Place 
the  bottles  in  a bain-marie,  and  as  soon  as 
the  water  begins  to  boil,  lessen  the  fire,  and 
a quarter  of  an  hour  after  take  the  bottles 
out. 

CHERRIES  DRIED.— Stone  eight 
pounds  of  cherries,  and  boil  them  slowly 
with  four  pounds  of  sugar,  for  ten  minutes;, 
pour  them  into  a large  bowl  or  pan,  and 
leave  them  for  two  days  in  the  syrup  ; then 
simmer  them  apain  for  ten  minutes,  and  set 
them  by  in  it  for  two  or  three  days ; drain 
them  slightly,  and  dry  them  gradually. 
Keep  them  in  jars  or  tin  canisters  when 
done. 

CHERRIES  IN  BR ANDY.-Choose 
Morello  cherries,  cut  the  stalks  short,  prick 
the  cherries  with  a needle,  and  strew  sugar 
over  them.  Make  a sufficient  quantity  of 
syrup  to  cover  them,  scald  them  over  the 
fire,  and  lay  them  away  until  the  next  day: 
then  scald  them  again,  and  put  them  by  in 
jars.  The  syrup  is  then  to  be  boiled  until 
very  thick,  and  if  the  quantity  is  not  suffi- 
cient, more  sugar  may  be  added;  when 
boiled  sufficiently,  it  is  to  be  poured  into 
the  jar,  with  an  equal  quantity  of  brandy. 

CHERRIES  PRESERVED.— To  every 
pound  of  fruit  add  three  quarters  of  a pound 
of  powdered  loaf  sugar  ; stone  the  cherries, 
and  as  tliey  are  done,  strew  part  of  the 
sugar  over  them;  boU  them  fast  with  the 
remainder  of  the  sugar  till  the  fruit  is  clear 
and  the  syrup  thick ; take  off  the  scum  as  it 
rises  ; when  done,  take  them  out,  lay  them 
on  tins  or  plates  to  dry,  and  powder  them 
with  sugar.  When  dry  put  in  boxes. 

CHERRIES,  Uses  and  Properties  of. 
—Although  with  many  persons  cherries  are 
difficult  of  digestion,  they  are  generally 
regarded  as  a wholesome  and  nutritious 
food  ivlien  partaken  of  in  moderation.  In 
eating  them,  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid 
swallowing  the  stones.  Dried  cherries  are, 
in  many  diseases,  an  excellent  article  of 
diet,  on  account  of  their  cooling  and  anti- 
septic properties.  They  are  excellent  in 
scurvy,  putrid  fevers,  and  dysentery;  they 
correct  the  blood  when  inclined  to  putres- 
cency,  and  remove  obstructions  in  the  intes- 
tines. Persons  who  are  troubled  with  bilious 
and  vitiated  stomachs,  may  eat  dried  cher- 
ries with  advantage,  especially  early  in  the 
morning. 

CHERRY  BRANDY.— Gather  cherries 
when  full  rijie,  pick  them  clear  from  refuse; 
mash  them  in  a clean  wooden  vessel,  and 
press  out  the  juice  through  a horsehair  bag. 
Let  it  stand  two  hours  to  settle ; then 
strain  the  clear  liquor  through  a flannel  bag 
until  it  is  perfectly  fine:  and  to  every  quart 
of  the  juice  put  a quart  of  French  brandy 
and  three  quarters  of  a pound  of  white  sugar- 
candy,  dissolved  in  ns  little  pure  cold  water 
as  possible.  Mix  them  well,  and  put  the 
whole  into  a clean  stone  jar,  in  which  has 
been  previously  put  the  thin  rinds  of  one  or 
more  lemons,  according  to  the  quantity; 
put  in  the  cork,  seal  it,  and  let  it  stand  in  a 
warm  room  Ibr  two  months.  Strain  it 
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through  a fine  flannel  bag-  until  it  is  perfectly 
clear  ° then  bottle  it,  seal  the  corks,  and  keep 
it  twelve  months  longer. 

CHERRY  CAKES.— Cut  a pound  of  paste, 
as  for  tarts,  in  half,  and  roll  it  out  thin, 
chop  preserved  cherries  into  small  pieces 
and  drop  them  on  the  paste.  Egg  them 
round  carefully,  turn  the  paste  over  them, 
and  press  them  gently  together.  Cut  them 
into  half  circles,  prick  them,  and  wash  them 
over  with  egg.  Bake  them  on  a well 
buttered  tin  in  a quick  oven. 

• CHERRY  CHEESE.  — Bruise  and  boil 
the  fruit  until  it  is  sufficiently  tender  to 
press  through  a sieve,  which  it  will  be  in 
from  twenty  minutes  to  half  an  hour. 
AVeigh  the  pulp,  and  boil  it  quickly  to  a dry 
paste,  stir  into  it  sugar  in  the  proportion  of 
six  ounces  to  one  pound  of  fruit,  and  when 
this  is  dissolved,  place  the  pan  over  a slow 
fire,  aud  continue  stirring  the  preserve  until 
it  is  so  dry  as  not  to  adhere  to  the  finger 
when  touched;  then  press  it  immediately 
into  small  moulds  or  pans,  and  turn  it  out 
when  wanted  for  table. 

CHERRY  CORDIAE. — Take  a clean  dry 
stone  jar,  wide  at  the  mouth,  measure  its 
contents  with  water,  and  fit  a bung  to  it 
very  tight.  Pick  ripe  black  cherries,  clear 
from  stalks,  making  use  of  none  that  are  in 
the  least  spotted  or  unsound.  Deposit  a 
layer  of  sifted  loaf  sugar  at  the  bottom  of  the 
jar,  then  a layer  of  the  fruit, and  so  on  until  the 
vessel  is  full,  the  last  la^er  being  of  sugar,  and 
an  inch  thick.  Put  a tin  funnel  two  inches 
through  the  sugar,  and  for  every  gallon  of 
fruit  iu  the  jar  pour  in  half  a pint  of  genuine 
spirits  of  wine,  and  putting  in  the  bung  im- 
mediately fasten  it  with  wire;  tie  bladder 
over  it,-and  pour  hot  pitch  over  that.  Bury 
it  two  feet  deep  in  dry  earth,  and  at  the  end 
of  si.x  months  take  it  up,  strain  the  cordial 
through  muslin  until  it  is  perfectly  bright, 
and  put  it  into  half  pint  bottles,  corking  and 
sealing  them  well.  It  should  be  kept  in  a 
cool  dry  place  for  twelve  months,  aud  will 
then  be  e.xcellent. 

CHERRY,  Culture  of.  — There  are 
many  varieties  of  this  fruit,  the  following  of 
which  are  most  recommended : The  Jlay- 
Duke,  Morello,  Arch-Duke,  Black  Heart, 
AVhite  Heart,  Bigaroon,  Harrison’s  Heart, 
and  Kentish.  Thecherry  is  ccmtinued  by  graft- 
ingor  budding  on  stocks  of  the  black  or  wild 
red  cherries.  Sometimes  it  is  grafted  on  the 
Morcllo  for  the  purpose  of  dwarfing  the 
tree,  and  rendering  it  more  prolific ; but  the 
most  elTectual  dwarfing  stock  is  the  Mahaleb. 
Jfew  varieties  are  obtained  from  seed.  Cherry- 
Stones,  whether  for  stocks  or  new  varieties, 
are  sown  in  light  sandy  earth  in  autumn,  or 
are  preserved  in  sand  tiil  spring,  and  then 
sown.  They  will  come  up  the  same  season, 
and  should  not  be  removed  till  the  second 
autumn  after  sowing,  lliey  may  then  be 
planted  out  in  rows  three  feet  apart,  and  the 
plants  one  foot  a.sunder  in  the  row.  The 
succeeding  summer  they  will  be  fit  to  bud, 
if  intended  for  dwarfs ; but  if  for  standards, 
they  wili  require  to  stand  one  or  more  sea- 
Bons,  generally  till  four  years  old.  They 
should  be  budded  or  grafted  about  si.x  feet 
irom  the  ground  ; the  usual  way  is  to  bud 
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in  summer,  and  graft  those  which  do  not 
succeed  the  following  spring.  The  cherry 
delights  in  a warm  sandy  soil  and  an  ele- 
vated situation ; but  some  sorts,  as  the  May- 
Duke,  will  thrive  in  all  soils  and  aspects,  and 
all  the  varieties  may  be  planted  in  any  com- 
mon mellow  garden  or  orchard  ground.  To 
obtain  fruit  easily,  some  sorts,  as  the  May- 
Duke,  are  planted  against  walls  ; but  all  the 
varieties  will  do  well  as  dwarfs  or  espaliers 
in  general  situations,  and  most  of  them  as 
standards.  For flualplanting,fullstandards 
should  be  planted  from  twenty  feet  to  thirty- 
feet  apart;  small  standards  fifteen  fo 
eighteen  feet.  The  proper  season  for  plant- 
ing is  from  the  middle  or  end  of  October,  or 
any  time  in  November  or  December,  if  open 
weather,  till  February  or  March.  For  wall- 
trees,  a summer  pruning,  to  commence  in 
May  or  June,  is  necessary,  to  regulate  th» 
shoots  of  the  same  year.  Disbud  the  su- 
perfluous and  fore-right  shoots  ; or,  if  they 
have  been  suffered  to  spring,  pinch  or  cut 
them  off.  Retain  a competent  supply  of 
some  of  the  best,  well-placed,  side,  aud  ter- 
minal shoots,  to  remain  for  selection  at  the 
winter  pruning.  Nail  or  lay  in  the  reserve 
close  to  the  wall,  at  their  full  length,  and 
so  as  to  air  them  during  the  summer.  The 
winter  pruning  may  be  performed  at  the  fall 
of  the  leaf,  or  at  any  time  in  moderate  wea- 
ther, till  February  or  March.  Carefully  pre- 
serve the  sound  productive  branches  and 
bearers  in  their  full  expansion ; and  reduce 
or  remove  such  as  are  only  regular  in  growth, 
too  crowded,  unfruitful,  decayed,  or  cankery. 
Any  branches  extending  out  of  bounds, 
prune  into  some  good  lateral  shoot  or  fruit 
bud.  The  new  laterals  aud  terminals  are  to 
be  trained  in  at  full  length,  as  I'ar  as  room, 
will  permit.  They  will  come  into  bearing 
the  first  and  second  year.  In  pruning 
cherry-trees  in  general,  be  careful  to  preserve 
the  small  clustering  fruit  spurs,  except 
where,  in  wall  trees,  any  old  spiu-s  project 
considerably,  and  present  a rugged  dis- 
orderly appearance ; cut  such  clean  off.  In 
pruning  standards,  give  only  occasional 
pruning,  to  reform  or  remove  any  casual  ir- , 
regularity  from  cross-placed  or  very  crowded 
branches,  and  take  aivay  cankery  or  decayed 
wood.  As  cherries  in  a ripening  state  are 
frequently  attacked  by  birds;  it  is  advis- 
able to  have  choice  wall-trees  or  espaliers 
defended  by  large  nets  In  due  time.  Old 
fishing-nets  may  also  be  spread  over  the 
brancties  of  dwarf  standards.  To  protect 
other  standard  trees,  scarecrows  and  clap- 
boards should  be  set  up.  Wall  cherry-trees 
are  often  infested  with  the  red  spider,  but 
standards,  generally  speaking,  are  not  much 
injured  by  insects.  The  most  eflectual  re- 
medy is  a mixture  of  pitch  with  one-six- 
teenth part  of  powdered  orpiment,  and  ono- 
sixteenth  part  ol  sulphur,  dissolved  over  s 
slow  lire  in  a pipkin,  until  the  ingredients  are 
well  mixed  ; when  cold,  divide  it  into  small 

Eieces  of  about  the  size  of  a hen’s  egg,  and 
urn  it  under  the  trees  with  dump  straw, 
directing  the  smoke  us  mucli  as  possible 
where  tlie  insects  are  most  numerous,  la 
an  hour  afterwards  (if  the  state  of  the  fruit 
tree  will  permit)  give  the  tree  a good  washing 
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■with  the  garden-engine.  Washing  with  to- 
bacco water  and  soft  soap,  early  in  the 
morning,  or  late  in  the  evening,  will  also 
destroy  every  insect  which  infests  the 
c b G i*r  y “ 1 1*€  6. 

CHERRY  JAM.  — Stone  and  boil  three 
pounds  of  tine  cherries,  bruise  them,  and  let 
the  juice  run  from  them ; then  boil  together 
half  a pint  of  red-currant  juice  and  half  a 
pound  of  loaf  sugar,  put  the  cherries  into 
them  while  they  are  boiling,  and  strew  on 
them  three  quarters  of  a pound  of  sifted 
sugar.  Boil  all  together  very  fast  for  half  an 
hour,  and  put  away  in  pots  covered  with 
brandied  paper. 

1^*  Cherries,  3lbs. ; red-currant  juice, 
J pint ; sugar  loaf.  Jib. ; sugar  sifted,  fib. 

CHERRY  JELLY.— Take  the  stones  and 
Stalks  from  two  pounds  of  fine  clear  ripe 
cherries ; mix  them  with  a quarter  of  a 

Sound  of  red  currants  from  which  the  seeds 
ave  been  extracted ; press  the  juice  from 
these  fruits,  filter  and  mix  it  with  three 
quarters  of  a pound  of  clarified  sugar,  and 
one  ounce  of  isinglass  ; pour  into  pots. 

Cherries,  2lbs.  ; red  currants,  fib. ; 
clarified  sugar,  fib. ; isinglass,  loz. 

CHERRY  MARaiALADE.-Removethe 
stones  and  stalks  from  the  cherries  and  rub 
them  through  a sieve;  add  to  this  a little 
red-currant  juice,  in  the  proportion  of  half  a 
pint  to  three  pounds  of  cherries ; put  the 
whole  over  the  fire,  stirring  into  it  three 
quarters  of  a pound  of  fine  white  sugar  to 
every  pound  of  fruit,  and  boil  it  until  it  be- 
comes a thick  jelly;  pour  it  into  jars  or 
moulds,  and  when  it  is  cold  spread  on  the 
top  of  each  jelly  a paper  dipped  in  brandy ; 
cover  each  jar  or  mould  securely,  and  keep 
it  in  a cool  and  dry  place  until  it  is  wanted. 

CHERRY  PASTE.  — Stone  the  cherries ; 
boil  them  gently  in  their  own  juice  for  thirty 
minutes ; press  the  whole  through  a sieve ; 
reduce  it  to  a very  dry  paste ; then  take 
it  from  the  fire  and  weigh  it ; boil  an  equal 
proportion  of  sugar  to  tlie  candying  point ; 
mix  the  fruit  with  it,  and  stir  the  paste 
without  intermission  over  a moderate  fire, 
until  it  is  so  dry  ns  to  form  a ball  round  the 
spoon,  and  to  quit  the  preserving-pan  en- 
tirely ; press  it  quickly  into  small  moulds, 
and  when  it  is  cold,  tie  it  down  and  store  it 
like  other  presents. 

CHERRY  PIE.— Line  the  inside  of  the 
pie-dishivith  paste,  and  fill  the  dish  up  with 
fi-uit  previously  well  picked  and  washed ; 
sweeten  well  with  brown  sugar;  place  a 
small  teacup,  reversed,  in  the  centre  of  the 
dish  ; cover  with  paste,  and  bake  in  a quick 
oven. 

CHERRY  PUDHmO.  — Make  a paste 
with  butter,  or  suet  chopped  small,  rubbed 
into  flour  and  moistened  with  water  ; line  a 
basin  well  buttered  with  this,  put  in  picked 
cherries,  cover  the  top  with  a crust,  tie  it  in 
a cloth  and  boll  it. 

CHERRY  PUDDING,  Amf.htcan.— Into 
ten  tablcspoonfuls  of  flour  break  six  eggs, 
with  a teaspoonfiil  of  salt ; stir  the  eggs  and 
flour  together  until  the  whole  is  moistened 
with  the  eggs,  and  no  lumps  remain  ; then 
add  gradualiy  one  pint  of  milk.  Have  ready 
a quart  of  ripe  cherries,  stoned  and  well 


dredged  with  flour,  and  when  the  other  in- 
gredients have  been  rendered  quite  smooth, 
put  in  the  cherries,  stirring  them  lightly; 
pour  the  whole  into  a pudding-cloth,  pre- 
viously scalded  and  dredged  with  flour,  tie  it 
up  firmly,  and  put  it  into  a saucepan  of  boil- 
ing water,  w'ith  a plate  at  the  bottom  of  the 
saucepan ; let  it  boil  for  one  hour ; serve 
with  sweet  sauce. 

I®"  Flour,  10  tablespoonfuls;  eggs,  6; 
salt,  1 teaspoonful ; milk,  i pint ; cherries, 
1 quart. 

CHERRY  lEATER. — This  is  drunk  as  a 
summer  beverage.  Pulp  one  pound  of  Kent- 
ish cherries  in  a mortar,  bruising  the  ker- 
nels as  well  as  the  fruit ; turn  the  mass  into 
a basin,  add  one  pint  of  syrup,  the  juice  of 
three  lemons,  and  a sufficient  quantity  of 
water ; pass  it  through  a sieve,  and  it  will 
then  be  fit  for  use. 

Cherries,  lib. ; syrup,  1 pint ; lemon- 
juice  of  3;  water,  sufficient. 

CHERRY  MINE,  BLACK.— Pick  forty 
quarts  of  fine  ripe  black  cherries,  bruise  them 
with  the  stones  in  a tub,  and  pour  on  them 
ten  gallons  of  cold  soft  water  that  has  been 
boiled,  stir  them  well,  and  leave  the  vessel 
closely  covered  until  the  following  day. 
Press  the  fruit  in  a hair-bag,  strain  theliquor 
through  a fine  sieve,  let  it  settle  for  two 
hours,  and  repeat  the  straining ; then  filter 
it  through  flannel,  and  put  it  into  a cask 
with  twenty  pounds  of  moist  sugar,  stirring 
it  well  for  twenty  minutes.  Leave  the  bung 
out  for  five  or  six  days,  and  when  it  has 
ceased  fermenting  pour  in  a quart  of  French 
brandy,  and  bung  it  securely.  In  three  or 
four  months  draw  out  a wineglassful,  and  if 
it  is  perfectly  clear  and  bright,  it  may  be 
bottled  a month  afterwards ; if  not,  rack  it 
off,  filter  the  lees  thoroughly,  and  return  all 
that  is  clear  into  the  cask.  Secure  the  bung 
again,  and  in  three  months  it  will  be  fit  to 
bottle;  keep  it  in  bottle  six  months,  or 
longer. 

iST  Cherries,  40  quarts ; water,  10  gallons ; 
sugar.  20lbs. ; brandy.  1 quart. 

CHERRY  MINE,  RED.- Press  ripe  red 
cherries,  breaking  the  stones  amongst  them, 
until  you  have  obtained  ten  gallons  of  pure 
juice,  to  wliich  add  twenty-four  pounds  of 
moist  sugar  ; mix  it  well,  and  let  it  remain 
for  three  days  covered  up,  stirring  twice 
daily.  Press  the  fruit  in  a horsehair  bag, 
and  add  the  expressed  juice,  then  mix  them 
well,  and  strain  the  whole  into  a cask,  add- 
ing five  pints  of  French  brandy,  the  rinds  of 
six  lemons  thinly  pared,  and  an  ounce  of 
isinglass  dissolved  in  a little  water.  Bung 
the  cask  securely,  and  let  it  remain  in  a com 
cellar  for  si.x  months;  then  rack  the  wine 
oil',  filter  the  lees  perfectly  flue,  and  put  aU 
into  the  same  cask  again,  with  three  ounces 
of  sugar-candy.  Secure  the  bung  as  before, 
keep  the  wine  eighteen  months,  then  bottle 
it.  It  will  be  in  good  condition  after  being 
six  months  in  bottle,  but  the  longer  it  is 
kept  the  better  it  n-ill  be. 

Cherries,  to  make  10  gallons  of  juice ; 
sugar,  24lbs. ; brandy,  6 pints;  lemon  rinds, 

6;  isinglass,  loz.;  sugar- candy,  .3ozs. 

C II  FiKVTL.— A plant  little  known  in 
England,  but  extensively  used  in  France  to 
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give  flavour  to  soups,  salads,  and  sauces  ; it 
& highly  aromatic  and  stimulating,  and 
should  be  used  in  small  quantities.  It  is  of 
two  kinds  ; the  common  and  the  musk.  The 
common  chervil  is  used  in  cookery.  It  may 
be  sown  at  any  time  of  the  year.  Persons 
who  like  the  flavour  of  this  plant,  and  wish 
to  introduce  it  into  their  kitchen  gardens, 
should  obtain,  in  the  first  instance,  a little 
of  the  seed  from  France,  The  mode  of  using 
chervil  there  for  salads,  is  to  chop  it  very 
fine,  and  serve  it  in  a plate  separately  from 
the  salad,  so  that  each  guest  may  help  him- 
self according  to  taste.  The  leaves  of  cher- 
vil dried,  and  smoked  as  tobacco,  are  recom- 
mended for  asthma. 

CHESS.— The  game  of  chess  is  played  (by 
two  persons)  on  a board  of  64  squares,  8 on 
each  sidu  The  squares  are  usually  coloured 
black  and  white  alternately,  and  the  board  is 
so  placed  that  each  player  has  a white  square 
at  his  right-hand  corner.  This  is  not  a 
matter  of  necessity,  but  of  custom.  The 
lines  of  squares  from  right  to  left  are  called 
ranks,  those  from  one  player  to  the  other  are 
called  files,  tho.=e  running  obliquely  are  called 
diagonals.  Each  player  has  eight  pieces  and 
eight  pawns,  and,  for  the  sake  of  distinction, 
one  set  is  usually  white,  and  the  other  black 
or  red.  The  pieces  on  each  side  are— a king, 
a gueen,  two  rooks  or  castles,  two  bishops,  and 
two i/iijSfi, besides  theeightpawns.  The  me- 


Kino.  Queen.  Kook  or  Castee. 


Bishop.  Knight.  Pawn. 


thod  of  placing  the  pieces  prior  to  beginning 
a game  is  thus  : on  each  corner  square  of  the 
•ide  nearest  the  player  is  placed  a rook;  on 
the  same  side,  and  next  to  each  rook,  a 
gJ*  *'0  each  knight,  a bishop— leav- 

ing two  squares  for  the  king  and  queen. 


The  white  queen  is  placed  on  a white  square, 
the  black  queen  on  a black  square ; the  re- 
maining square  is  occupied  by  the  king. 
This  method  of  placing  the  king  and  queen 
is  not  essential  to  the  game,  but  it  is  the 
custom  and  law ; for  it  is  a part  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  game,  that  the  kings  and 
queens  shall  be  exactly  opposite  each  other. 
The  eight  pawns  are  placed  on  the  squares 
in  front  of  the  pieces. 


These  eight  pa-svns  are  distinguished  as 
dependent  upon  the  pieces  before  which 
they  stand  at  the  commencement  of  the 
game.  Thus,  the  one  standing  belbre  the 
king  is  called  the  king's  pawn ; the  next  to 
that  the  king's  bishop's  pawn ; the  next  to 
that  the  king’s  knight’s  pawn;  the  next  to 
that  the  king's  rook’s  pawn;  and  so  of  the 
others  respectively  before  the  queen  and 
her  attendants.  The  following  are  the  moves 
peculiar  to  each  piece  :— 

The  pawn  moves  along  the  file  on  which  it 
is  placed,  straight  forward,-but  one  square 
at  a time,  e.xcept  on  the  first  move,  when  it 
is  allowed  to  move  two  squares ; it  is  not 
allowed  to  move  backward.  It  takes  the 
adverse  pieces  diagonally  to  the  right  or 
left,  one  square  forward,  and  continues  on 
the  new  file  until  it  captures  another  piece. 
A pawn  has  also  the  power  of  taking  cn  pas- 
sant, which  will  best  be  explained  by  an  ex- 
ample:— 
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Suppose  white  has  a pawTi  at  his  queen’s 
fifth  square,  and  black  a pawn  at  his  king’s 
second  square  (as  in  the  above  diagram),  if 
black  plays  now  his  pawn  ttco  squares, 
which  ne  may,  it  being  the  first  time  the 
pawn  is  moved,  white  has  the  privilege  of 
takin"  it  en  passant,  that  is,  of  taking  it  as 
if  it  had  only  been  moved  one  square ; he 
therefore  would  take  the  black  pawn  off  the 
board,  and  place  his  own  pawn  on  the  king’s 
sixth  square,  precisely  as  if  black  had  played 
the  pawn  one  square  only,  and  white  had 
taken  it.  Taking  era  passant  applies  to  pawns 
only,  not  to  the  other  pieces,  and  cannot 
happen  after  thepa'mi  has  once  been  moved, 
because  he  never  afterwards  passes  over  a 
square.  A pawn  that  in  its  progress  is  not 
liable  to  be  stopped  or  attacked  by  one  of 
the  adversary’s  pawns,  is  said  to  be  a passed 
pa%cn ; it  follows,  therefore,  that  the  adver- 
sary must  not  have  a pawn  on  the  same  file 
or  either  of  the  adjoining  files.  When  two 
pawns  of  the  same  colour  are  on  the  same 
file,  the  more  advanced  pawn  is  called  a 
doubted  pawn.  To  queen  a pawn  means,  to 
advance  one  of  the  pawns  to  its  eighth 
square ; when,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  sub- 
sequent laws  of  the  game,  you  are  allowed 
to  call  it  a queen,  a rook,  &c.,  in  short  any 
piece  you  choose,  and  it  forthwith  assumes 
all  the  powers  of  the  piece  you  have  named  ; 
by  no  means,  however,  can  it  remain  a 
pawn. 

The  knight  can  move  every  way,  either 
backwards,  forwards,  or  sideways  ; it  com- 
bines, therefore,  the  move  of  the  rook  and 
bishop,  but  is  limited  to  one  square  of  each. 
There  is  a very  great  peculiarity  in  his  mode 
of  making  his  step ; it  is  this — he  moves  one 
square  diagonally,  and  then  one  square  for- 
ward. Pei-haps  the  following  method  will 
explain  more  easily  to  the  reader  the  move 
of  the  knight : — Place  the  knight  on  any 
part  of  the  empty  board,  say  the  white  king’s 
fourth  square,  cover  the  eight  adjoining 
squares  with  wafers,  the  knight  may  be 
played  to  any  square  adjoining  those  occu- 
pied by  the  wafers,  and  of  a different  colour 
from  the  one  on  which  it  stands  ; in  this  in- 
stance the  knight,  being  on  a white  square, 
may  be  played  to  eight  black  ones.  The 
knight  is  the  only  piece  allowed  to  move 
over  another. 

The  bishop  cm.  move  any  number  of  squares 
that  are  open,  but  only  diagonally,  lie  never 
can.  therefore,  be  removed  from  the  colour 
he  is  originally  placed  upon ; for  if  he  is 
placed  on  a white  square,  an  inspection  of 
the  board  will  show  that  he  never  can  be 
removed  to  a black  one. 

The  rook,  or  castle,  can  move  any  number 
of  squares  which  are  not  occujiied,  either 
backwards,  forwards,  or  sideways,  but  never 
diagonally,  and  can  take  at  any  distance 
where  there  is  nothing  to  interrupt  it. 

The  king  can  move  in  any  direction,  but 
only  one  square  at  a time. 

The  queen,  being  the  most  powerful  of  all 
the  pieces,  can  move  any  number  of  squares 
at  a time,  provided  the  road  be  clear,  either 
forwards,  backwards,  sideways,  or  diago- 
Bally.  Slie  moves,  therefore,  like  a king, 
and  at  the  same  time  like  a rook  or  a 
bishop. 


All  the  pieces,  except  the  pawns,  capture 
in  the  direction  in  which  they  move ; the 
method  of  taking  is  not,  as  in  draughts,  to  > 
pass  over  the  piece,  but  to  take  up  the  piece  of  ’ 
an  opponent  and  put  down  your  own  in  its 
place.  Neither  is  there  any  obligation  to  ■ 
take  a piece  which  stands  in  the  way— tliis 
IS  perfectly  optional.  The  object  of  each  . 
player  is  to  checkmate  the  adverse  king ; when 
this  is  effected,  the  party  whose  king  is  check- 
mated loses  the  game.  It  commonly  hap- 
pens that  the  game  is  given  up  when  the 
player  finds  himself  in  a very  bad  position, 
or  having  lost  one  or  more  pieces,  it  is  evi- 
dently of  no  use  continuing  the  game. 

IV  e now  proceed  to  the  technical  terms  of 
the  game.  Checkmate  fakes  place  when  the 
king  is  attacked  by  one  of  the  adversary’s 
pieces,  so  that  he  cannot  extricate  himself 
either  by  taking  the  piece  that  attacks  him, 
by  interposing  some  piece,  or  moving  to  a 
square  where  he  is  not  attacked.  In  all 
those  cases  the  player  who  is  checkmated 
loses  the  game.  The  game  may  therefore 
be  finished  when  there  are  many  or  even 
all  the  pieces  on  the  board. 

To  check  means  to  attack  the  king.  There 
are  three  sorts  of  check.  A simple  check  is 
that  in  which  the  king  is  attacked  only  by 
the  piece  that  is  moved.  A discovered  check, 
or  check  by  discovery,  is  when  the  king  is  not 
attacked  by  the  piece  that  is  moved,  but  by 
another,  to  which  the  king  is  exposed  by 
the  removal  of  that  piece.  A double  check 
combines  the  former  two  ; the  piece  that  is 
moved  attacks  the  king,  and  the  piece  that 
is  removed  by  the  removal  of  the  other 
equally  attacks  the  king.  A perpetual  check 
is  an  alternation  of  checks,  in  which  the 
king  only  escapes  one  to  be  subjected  to 
another. 

Drawn  game  occurs  when  neither  party  can 
checkmate  the  other,  which  may  happen  in 
several  ways.  First,  the  force  left  on  the 
board  may  be  insufficient,  as  is  the  case 
when  there  is  only  a king  and  a bishop,  or  a 
knight,  or  even  both  knights,  against  an 
opposite  king.  Secondly,  when  there  is  a 
sulficient  force,  but  the  player  is  unable  to 
checkmate  with  it.  The  rule  is,  that  iu  such 
a case  he  must  checkmate  his  adversary  in 
fifty  moves  on  each  side  at  most.  There  are 
many  instances  for  that,  viz.,  if  a player  be 
left  with  a castle  and  a bishop  against  a 
castle;  with  both  bishops,  or  with  a knight 
and  bishop  against  a king;  with  the  queen 
against  a rook,  or  against  two  knights,  &c. 

Ill  all  those  cases  checkmate  can  be  given, 
but  only  fhe  experienced  player  will  be  able 
to  do  it  111  comparatively  few  moves.  Thirdly, 
by  a pcrpotual  check.  Fourthly,  when  both 
jilayers  act  on  the  defensive,  neither  party 
choosing  to  attack  his  adversary.  Fifthly, 
when  both  players  have  an  equal  but  small 
force.  And  sixthly,  when  one  of  fhe  kings  is 
stalemated. 

Stalemate  is  the  name  given  to  the  termi- 
nation of  the  game,  when  the  king  of  one  of 
the  parties  is  so  placed  that,  though  not  in 
checK,  he  cannot  move  without  going  into 
check,  and  his  player  has  nothing  else  to 
move.  Upon  stalemate  being  given,  the 
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game  is  considered  drawn.  The  following  is 
an  example  of  stalemate : — 


In  this  position  w'hite  has  to  move,  and  he 
cannot  do  so  without  his  king  going  into 
check  of  the  queen,  or  move  his  hlshop  with- 
out being  exposed  to  the  check  of  the  castle 
— consequently,  he  is  stalemated. 

Castling  is  a combined  move  of  the  king 
and  the  rook,  which  is  allowed  to  be  made 
once  in  the  game,  and  which  is  effected  as 
follows  : — First,  with  the  king’s  rook.  The 
rook  must  he  placed  at  the  king’s  bishop’s 
square,  and  the  king  at  the  king’s  knight’s 
square.  Secondly,  with  the  queen’s  rook. 
The  rook  must  be  placed  on  the  queen’s 
square,  and  the  king  at  the  queen’s  bishop’s 
square.  In  order  to  be  able  to  castle  — 
First,  the  king  must  not  be  in  check.  Se- 
condly, the  space  between,  the  king  and  the 
rook  must  be  unoccupied.  Thirdly,  neither 
the  king  nor  the  rooK  must  have  moved. 
And  fourthly,  the  squares  over  wliich  the 
king  has  to  move  must,  at  the  time,  be  free 
from  any  attack  of  the  adverse  party. 

To  gain  the  exchange  means,  that  a player 
gives  a rook  for  a bishop  or  a knight,  the 
former  piece  being  more  valuable  than  either 
of  the  latter. 


Gambit  is  a corrupt  word,  derived  from  tlie 
Italian  gambetto,  signifying  to  trip  up,  or 
rather  a trippin{>’  up  of  the  heels.  It  is  a 
peculiar  mode  of  beginning  the  game,  in 
whicii  a pawn  is  sacrificed  by  the  first  player 
on  the  second  move.  There  are  two  kinds 
of  gambits  — the  king’s  gambit  and  the 


, ...j  first  player  l... 

his  king’s  bishop’s  pawn  two  squares,  which 
the  second  player  may  take  with  his  king’s 
pawn  for  nothing.  The  so-called  Muzio,  the 
oain'o,  Cochrane,  and  Cunningham  gambits, 
arc  varieties  of  the  king’s  gambit.  In  all 
wese  openings  the  first  player,  after  having 
mo\'e(l  his  king’s  bishop’s  pawn  two  squares 
on  nis  second  move,  plays  his  knight  to 
*mg  8 bishop’s  third  on  the  third  move, 
ine  so-called  bishop's  gambit  is,  when  the 
nrst  player  moves  his  king’s  bishop  to  the 
^een  s bishop’s  fourth  square  at  Ills  tliird 
of  king’s  knight  to  king’s 
third  square.  The  aueen's  aambit  is 


begun  in  a similar  manner,  by  playing,  first, 
the  queen’s  pawn  two  squares  ;on  both 
sides),  and  then  the  queen’s  bishop’s  pawn 
two  squares  (on  the  part  of  the  first  player). 
The  king’s  gambit  is  more  attacking  and 
entertaining  than  the  queen’s,  but  the 
latter  is  generally  considered  a safer  game 
to  play  than  the  former.  Besides,  there  are 
the  Scotch,  the  Evans,  and  the  Lopez  gambits, 
in  which  a pawn  is  sacrificed  by  the  first 
plajjer,  not  on  the  second,  hut  on  the  tliird, 
respectively  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  move.  The 
following  are  instances  of  those  openings : — 


Scotch  Gambit. 


White. 

1.  Pawn  to  king’s 
fourth. 

2.  King’s  knight 
to  king’s  bishop’s 
third. 

3.  Pawn  to  queen’s 
fourth. 

4.  King’s  bishop  to 
queen’s  bishop’s 
fourth. 


Black. 

1.  Pawn  to  king’s 
fourth. 

2.  Queen’s  knight  to 
queen’s  bishop’s 
third. 

3.  Pawn  takes  pawn. 

4.  


Evans  Gambit. 


While. 

1.  Pawn  to  king’s 
fourth. 

2.  King’s  knight  to 
K.  B.  third. 

3.  K.  B.  to  queen’s 
bishop’s  fourth. 

4.  Pawn  to  queen’s 
knight’s  fourth. 

5.  Pawn  to  queen’s 
bishop’s  third. 


Black. 

1.  Pawn  to  king’s 
fourth. 

2.  Queen’s  knight  to 
Q.  B.  third. 

3.  K.  B.  to  queen’s 
bishop’s  fourth 
square. 

4.  Bishoptakespawn 


5.  

Lopez  Gambit. 


White. 

1.  Pawn  to  king’s 
fourth. 

2.  King’s  bishop  to 
queen’s  B.  fourth 
square. 

3.  (^ueen  to  king’s 
second  square. 

4.  Pawn  to  kmg's  B. 
fourth. 


Black. 

1.  Pawn  to  king’s 
fourth. 

2.  K.  B.  to  queen’s 
bishop’s  fourth 
square. 

3.  Pawn  to  queen’s 
third  square. 


The  King's  Gambit. 


While. 

1.  P.  to  K.  4th. 

2.  P.  to  K.  B.  4th. 

3.  P.  to  K.  Kt.  3d. 

4.  K.  B.  1’.  takes  P. 

6.  K.B.toK.  Kt.2d. 

6.  P.  to  Q.  4th. 

7.  P.  to  Iv.  5th. 


Black. 

1.  P.  to  K.  4th. 

2.  Q.  to  K.  11.  5th 

(ch.). 

3.  Q.  to  K.  B.  3d. 

4.  Q.  f akes  P. 

6.  P.  to  Q.  4 th. 

6.  Q.  to  K.  3d. 


The  position  of  the  white  pieces  is  better 
than  that  of  the  black,  the  second  player 
having  lost  several  moves  by  playing  lus 
queen  out  so  early  in  the  game. 
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The  following  is  a variation  on  the  second 
move  of  black : — 


White. 

1.  P.  to  K.  4th. 

2.  P.  to  K.  B.  4th. 

3.  K.  P.  takes  P. 

4.  Q.  Kt.  to  Q.  B.  3d. 
6.  K.  Kt.  to  K.  B. 

3d. 

6.  K.  to  K.  B.  2d. 


Black. 

1.  P.  to  K.  4th. 

2.  P.  to  Q.  4th. 

3.  Q.  takes  P. 

4.  Q.  to  K.  #a. 

5.  P.  takes  P.  (ch.). 

6.  P.  to  Q.  B.  3d. 


King  and  queen 


Kin^,  rook,  and 
Dishop, 


(Win  against 
King  and  rook. 

King  & two  knights. 
King,  bishop,  and 
knight. 

( Sometimes  win 
.1  against 

( King  and  rook. 


King,  two  bishops,  \ 
and  a knight,  > 


■\Vm  against 
King  and  rook. 


White  has  the  better  game. 


Brawn  Games. 


Minor  piece  is  an  appellation  common  to 
the  bishops  and  knights.  A piece  that  is 
attacked  by  another  is  said  to  be  en  prise  of 
that  piece.  The  lines  of  squares  running 
from  your  side  of  the  board  to  your  adver- 
sary’s, are  called  files;  those  from  your  right 
hand  to  your  left,  ranks. 

As  to  the  relative  value  of  the  pieces,  it  is 
considered  as  being  estimated  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  game ; for  it  often  occurs  that 
their  importance  may  vary  much  at  different 
stages.  The  best  criterion  of  value  is  that  of 
the  pawn,  which  is  less  valuable  than  any 
other  piece.  The  centre  pawns  are  more 
valuable  than  those  at  the  side.  A pawn 
attains  to  the  power  of  queen,  when  it 
reaches  to  the  last  row  of  squares  on  the 
adversary’s  side;  and  it  may  then  be  ex- 
changed for  any  other  piece  the  player 
pleases.  The  knight  is  more  valuable  than 
three  pawns,  but  less  so  than  four.  The 
bishop  18,  generally  speaking,  of  the  same 
value  as  a knight,  but  less  valuable  during  the 
progress  of  the  game,  because  the  knight  can 
move  every  way,  whereas  the  bishop  is  con- 
fined to  his  own  colour  ; but  at  the  end  of 
the  game  the  bishop  is  more  valuable  than 
the  knight,  because  two  bishops  can  check- 
mate, while  two  knights  cannot.  The 
rook  is  equal  in  value  to  a knight,  or  a 
bishop  and  two  pawns.  The  rook  and  the 
queen  are  the  only  pieces  which  by  themselv cs 
can  give  checkmate.  The  queen  is  the  most 
valuable  of  all  the  pieces,  being  worth  more 
than  two  castles  at  the  beginning  of  the 
game.  She  attacks  all  the  pieces  by  which 
she  is  attacked,  except  the  knight,  and  she 
draws  the  game  by  a perpetual  check,  or  by 
stalemate,  more  easily  than  anv  piece  on  the 
board.  The  king  may  be  said  to  be  invaluable, 
for  he  can  never  be  taken  or  exchanged. 
Kor  this  reason  there  must  always  be  one 
square  at  least  between  the  two  contending 
kings.  He  alone  is  invested  with  the  pecu- 
liar privilege  of  castling.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  game  he  is  of  little  use,  but  towards 
the  conclusion  his  importance  increases. 

In  the  following  we  give  a summary  ac- 
count of  the  pieces  that  can  win  or  draw  the 
game. 


Won  Games. 


King  and  queen. 
King  and  rook. 
King&both  bishops 
Kinu,  bishop,  and 
knight. 


Win  against  the 
king. 


King  and  queen 

King  & two  knights  | 

King  and  bishop,  \ 
King  and  knight,  3 


f Draw  against 
King  and  two  rooks. 
King,  rook,  and 
bishop. 

King,  rook,  and 
knight. 

King  and  two 
bishops,  or  three 
minor  pieces. 

Draw  against  king. 

Draw  against 
King  and  rook. 


The  following  are  the  most  important  laws 
of  the  game  of  chess  : — 1.  The  chess-board 
must  be  so  placed  that  each  player  has  a 
white  corner  square  nearest  his  right  hand. 
If  the  board  has  been  improperly  placed,  it 
must  be  adjusted,  provided /our  moves  on 
each  side  have  not  been  played,  but  not 
afterwards.  2.  When  no  odds  are  given,  the 
players  must  take  the  first  move  of  each 
game  alternately.  If  a game  be  drawn,  the 
player  who  began  it  has  the  first  move  of 
the  following  one.  3.  The  player  who  gives 
odds  has  the  right  of  moving  first  in  each 
game,  unless  otherwise  agreed.  Whenever 
a pawn  is  given,  it  is  understood  to  be 
always  the  king’s  bishop’s  pawn.  4.  A 
piece  or  pawn  touched  must  be  played,  un- 
less, at  the  moment  of  toucliing  it,  the  • 
player  say,  " J'adoube,"  or  words  to  that 
effect ; but  if  a piece  or  pawn  be  displaced, 
or  overturned  by  accident,  it  may  be  restored  . 
to  its  place.  6.  AVhile  a player  holds  the 
piece  or  pawn  he  has  touched,  he  may  play 
It  to  any  other  than  the  square  he  took  it 
from,  but,  having  quitted  it,  he  cannot  recall . 
the  move.  6.  Should  a player  touch  one  of  ‘ 
his  adversary’s  pieces  or  pawns  without ' 
saying  "J'adoubc,''  or  words  to  that  cflect, 
his  adversary  may  compel  him  to  take  it; 
but  if  it  cannot  legally  be  taken,  he  may  f 
oblige  him  to  move  the  king  ; should  his  i 
king,  however,  be  so  posted  that  he  can-  ■ 
not  legally  be  moved,  no  penalty  can  be  in-  • 
ilieted.  1.  Should  a player  move  one  of  his  ■ 
adversary’s  men,  his  antagonist  has  the 
option  ol  compelling  him— i,  to  replace  the 
king  or  pawn,  and  move  his  king ; 2,  to  re-  • 
place  the  piece  or  pawn  and  take  it ; 3,  to  let  s 
the  piece  or  pawn  remain  on  the  square,  to 
which  it  had  been  played,  as  if  the  move 
were  correct.  8.  If  a player  lake  one  of  his 
adversary’s  men  with  one  ol'  his  own  that, 
cannot  take  it  without  makiug  a false  move, 
his  antagonist  has  the  option  of  compelling: 

hi  111  to  take  it  with  a piece  or  pawn  that  can 
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le<^lly  take  it,  or  to  move  his  o\\ii  piece  or 
pawn  which  he  touched.  9.  If  a player 
makes  a false  move,  i.  a plays  a piece  or  pawn 
to  any  square  to  which  it  cannot  legally 
be  moved,  his  adversary  has  the  choice  of 
three  penalties ; viz.  1,  of  compelling-  him  to 
let  the  piece  or  pa-wn  remain  on  the  square 
to  which  he  played  it ; 2,  to  move  it  cor- 
rectly to  another  square ; 3,  to  replace  the 
piece  or  pawn,  and  move  his  king.  10.  If 
a player  touch  a piece  or  pawn  that  cannot 
be  moved  without  leaving  the  king  in  check, 
he  mustreplace  the  piece  or  pawn,  and  move 
his  kings  but  if  the  king  cannot  be  moved, 
no  penalty  can  be  inflicted.  11.  If  a player 
attack  the  adverse  king  -without  saying 
“ check,”  his  adversary  is  not  obliged  to 
attend  to  it ; but  if  the  former,  in  playing 
his  nest  move,  -were  to  say  “check,”  each 
player  must  retract  his  last  move,  and  he 
that  is  under  check  must  obviate  it.  12. 
Should  a player  say  “ check  ’ ’ without  giving 
it,  and  his  adversary  in  consequence  move 
his  king,  or  touch  a piece  or  pawn  to  inter- 
pose, he  may  retract  such  move,  provided 
ins  adversai-y  have  not  completed  his  next 
move.  13.  Every  pawn  which  has  reached 
the  eighth  or  last  square  of  the  chess-board, 
must  be  immediately  exchanged  for  a queen, 
or  any  other  piece  the  player  may  think  fit, 
even  though  all  the  pieces  remain  on  the 
board.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  he  may 
have  two  or  more  queens,  three  or  more 
rooks,  bishops,  or  knights.  14.  If  a player 
make  a I'alse  move,  castle  improperly,  &c., 
the  adversary  must  take  notice  of  such 
irregularity  before  he  touches  a piece  or 
pawn,  or  he  will  not  be  allowed  to  inflict  any 
penalty. 

CHEST,  “Water  ox,  is  not  in  itself  a dis- 
ease, but  the  result  or  after-effect  of  some 
inflammatory  or  chronic  disease  of  the 
heart,  lungs,  or  lining  membrane  of  that 
organ.  See  Dkopev. 

CiiEST,  Paixs  IX,  may  proceed  from 
several  causes,  thougli  the  moat  common 
are  those  resulting  from  an  inflam- 
matory action,  as  in  pleurisy  or  disease  of 
the  heart  and  lungs.  To  afl'ord  relief,  the 
tnie  cause  must  be  first  discovered  and 
removed,  w hen  the  pain  will  of  course  sub- 
side. Fains  in  the  chest,  however,  may 
rocecd  from  accidents,  falls,  blows,  or 
Token  ribs ; or  it  may  sometimes  arise  from 
diseased  liver,  or  the  presence  of  indigestible 
food  in  the  stomach.  JJesides  these  causes, 
severe  cold,  influenza,  and  bronchial  affec- 
tions, will  produce  acute  pains  in  the  chest, 
in  which  case  they  are  olten  attended  with 
cold  chills  or  shiverings,  the  pain  being 
either  in  the  front  of  the  chest,  or  darting 
through  the  side ; coming  on  occasionally, 
or  only  experienced  when  drawing  a deep 
inspiration.  When  proceeding  from  the  last 
named  causes,  ten  grains  ol'  Dover’s  powder, 
taken  in  a little  gruel  at  bed  time,  and 
lollowcd  in  half  an  hour  by  a warm  drink, 
made  of  sweetened  gruel,  with  a little  rum, 
will  generally  be  found  sufficient  to  remove 
ail  Inconvenience.  But  when  pain  in  the 
Cheat  is  the  result  of  any  of  the  other  causes 
tne  treatment  must  be  sought  for  under  the 
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particular  disease  that  may  appear  to  pro- 
duce it. 

CHESTNUT,  Culture  of. — The  chestnut 
may  be  propagated  either  from  nuts  or  by 
gratting,  but  the  latter  mode  is  preferable. 
The  tree  flourishes  best  in  a shady  loam  with 
a dry  subsoil,  but  it  wdll  grow  in  any  soil 
that  is  dry.  Distribute  the  plants  toivards 
the  northern  boundary  of  orchards  ; and  in 
larger  groups,  over  any  vacant  tracts  in  ex- 
tensive pleasure  grounds  or  parks,  to  form 
spacious  avenues  or  row  along  any  out- 
boundary. A great  number  should  not  be 
placed  close  to  a residence,  as  the  smell  of 
the  flowers  is  offensive.  Plant  them  at  not’ 
less  than  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet  distanca 
Permit  the  trees  to  branch  out  freely  above, 
and  to  form  large  regular  heads.  Give 
occasional  pruning  only  to  very  irregular 
and  cross  branches,  and  low  stragglers. 
After  they  have  attained  some  tolerably 
branchy  growth,  they  will  come  into  bear- 
ing ; and  when  they  have  expanded  into 
large  lull  heads,  they  may  he  expected  to 
yield  considerable  quantities  of  nuts.  The 
nuts  ripen  from  the  end  of  September  to 
the  end  of  October.  When  the  outer  cap- 
sule containing  the  nuts  begins  to  divide 
and  the  nuts  appear  of  a brown  colour,  their 
full  maturity  is  indicated.  They  may  be 
gathered  by  hand,  or  beaten  doivn  w ith  long 
poles. 

CHESTNUT  CUSTARD.  — Take  three - 
pounds  of  -w'ell  washed  chestnuts,  and 
reduce  them  to  a pulp  w ith  a pound  of  fresh 
butter ; when  a smooth  paste  is  produced, 
add  three  quarters  of  a pound  of  powdered 
loaf  sugai-,  the  yolks  of  twelve  eggs,  a salt- 
spoonful  of  salt,  and  four  tabiespoonfuls  of 
cream;  whip  these  well  together  and  bake 
in  a moderate  oven. 

Chestnuts,  3lbs. ; butter,  lib. ; sugar. 
Sib. ; eggs,  12  ; salt,  1 saltspoonful ; cream, 
4 tablespoonfuls. 

CHESTNUT  SAUCE.  — This  is  chiefly 
used  for  roast  turkey.  Scald  a pound  of 
sound  chestnuts  in  hot  water  lor  five 
minutes,  skin  them,  and  stew  them  slowly 
for  two  hours  in  white  stock,  seasoned  and 
thickened  with  butter  and  flour.  Cut  a 
pound  of  pork  sausages  into  pieces  of  about 
an  inch  long ; dust  lliem  with  flour,  and  fry 
tliem  of  a light  brown;  lay  them  into  the 
dish  on  which  the  turkey  is  to  be  served, 
and  pour  the  chestnuts  and  sauce  over 
them. 

CHESTNUT  SOUP.— Strip  the  outer  rind 
from  some  line  large  chestnuts,  and  thro-\v 
them  into  a pan  of  -warm  water;  w-hen  it 
begins  to  boil  remove  it  from  the  lire,  take 
out  the  chestnuts,  peel  them,  and  throw 
them  into  cold  water.  Wipe  and  weigh 
them;  take  three  quarters  of  a pound  lor 
each  quart  of  soup,  cover  them  with  good 
stock,  and  stew  them  gently  for  nearly  an 
hour,  drain,  pound  them  smootlily,  and 
rub  them  tlirongh  a line  sieve,  mi.K  witii 
them  gradually  the  proper  quantity  of  stock ; 
add  suflicieut  mace,  cuyciiiic,  and  sal*,  lo 
season,  and  stir  the  soup  frequently  untu  it 
boils. 
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CHESTNUTS  BOILED.— Make  a slight 
incision  in  the  outer  skin  only  of  each  chest- 
nut, to  prevent  its  bursting,  and  when  all 
are  done,  tlirow  them  into  plenty  of  boiling 
water,  with  a dessertspoonlul  of  salt  to  the 
half  gallon.  Some  chestnuts  will  require  to 
be  boiled  nearly  an  hour,  others  little  more 
than  half  the  time:  the  cook  should  try 
them  occasionally,  and  as  soon  as  they  are 
soft  through,  drain  them,  wipe  them  m a 
coarse  cloth,  and  send  them  to  table  quickly 
in  a hot  napkin.  ^ 

CHESTNUTS  ROASTED.-The  best  way 
of  preparing  these  is  to  roast  them  in  a 
coffee-roaster,  after  having  first  boiled  them 
from  seven  to  ten  minutes,  and  wiped  them 
dry  They  should  not  be  allowed  to  cool, 
and  \vill  require  but  ten  or  twelve  minutes 
roasting.  They  may,  when  more  conve- 
nient, be  finished  over  the  fire  as  usual,  or 
in  a Dutch  or  common  oven;  but  in  all 


in  a jjuicu  ui  r,v  V ^ 

cases,  the  previous  boiling  will  be  found  an 
improvement.  Never  omit  to  cut  the  rina 
of  each  nut  slightly  before  it  is  cooked.  Serve 
the  chestnuts  in  a napkin,  very  hot,  and 
send  salt  to  table  with  them. 

CHICKEN  BAKED  US  RICE.— Cut  a 
chicken  into  joints,  season  it  well  with  pep- 
per and  salt,  lay  it  into  a puddmg-dish  lined 
with  slices  of  ham  or  bacon,  add  a Pinf  of 
veal  gravy,  and  an  onion  finely  minced ; till 
up  th^e  dish  with  boiled  rice  we  l pressed, 
and  piled  as  high  as  the  dish  will  hold  cover 
it  with  a paste ; bake  it  one  hour,  and  belore 
serving,  remove  the  paste. 

CHICKEN  BOILED.— TTlien  properly 
cleaned  and  trussed,  put  it  in  boiling  water, 
and  let  it  boil  gently  lor  half  an  hour.  Serve 
with  parsley  and  butter,  or  with  the  follow- 
ing sauce:— Melt  in  a teacupiul  ot  milk  a 
large  tablespoonful  of  butter  kneaded  in 
flour,  beat  up  the  yolk  of  an  egg  with  a little 
cream,  stir  it  into  the  butter  and  heat  it  over 
the  fire,  stirring  continually.  , ^ 

CHICKEN  BRAISED.— Bone  and  stuff 
chickens  witli  forcemeat.  Lay  the  bones 
and  any  other  poultry  trimmings  into  a 
stew-pan,  and  the  chickens  on  them.  1 ut 
to  them  a few  onions,  a bunch  of  herbs, 
three  blades  of  mace,  a pint  ot  stock,  and  a 
class  or  Hvo  of  sherry.  Cover  the  chickens 
with  slices  of  bacon,  and  then  white  paper ; 
cover  the  whole  close,  and  put  them  over  a 
^ow  fire  for  two  hours.  'l hen  take  them 
up,  strain  the  braise,  and  skim  oil  the  lat 
^i^efully,  set  it  on  to  boil  very  quick  to  a 
SLe,  and  brush  the  chickens  over  with  it. 
R(*rvG  with  crnivy  mid  kctcUup. 

“ciIICKm  BROILED. -Boil  a chicken 
gently  for  five  or  ten  minutes,  leave  it  to 
become  cold,  then  divide  it,  and  dm  it  into 
egg  and  well-seasoned  tf/cad-crumbs,  plcn- 
til'ully  sprinkled  with  clarified  butter , dip 
again  into  the  crumbs,  and  broil  over  a clear 
and  gentle  lire  from  half  to  three-quarters 
of  an  hour.  1 1 should  be  served  ^ ery  hot, 
with  mushroom- sauce  or  with  good  plain 
gravy  thickened  and  flavoured.  It  should 
be  opened  at  the  back  and  cycnlv  divide^ 
quite  tlirougb  ; the  legs  trussed  ; the  breast- 
bone removed,  and  both  sides  of  the  bird 
mmieas  Hat  ns  possible,  that  the  lire  may 
penetrate  every  part  equally:  the  inside 


being  first  laid  towards  it.  The  neck,  feet, 
and  gizzard  may  be  boiled  down  with  a 
small  quantity  of  onion  and  carrot,  pre- 
viously browned  in  a morsel  of.  butter  to 
make  the  grav^y ; and  the  Uver,  after  having 
been  simmered  with  them  for  five  or  six 
minutes,  may  be  used  to  thicken  it  after  it 
is  strained.  A teaspoonful  of  lemon-juice, 
some  cayenne  pepper,  and  minced  parsley, 
should  be  added  to  it,  and  a little  arrowroot, 
or  flour  and  butter.  , 

CHICKEN  BROTH.— Wash  clean  the 
half  of  a young  and  tender  chicken,  break 
the  bones,  cut  it  into  pieces,  and  put  them 
into  a stew-pan  with  one  quart  of  water ; 
cover  the  stew-pan  closely,  ^ 

moderate  fire,  let  it  boil  very  gradually,  then 
sMm  it  well : add  a saltspoonful  of  salt, 
cover  it  closely,  let  it  boil  for  twenty 
minutes,  strain  it  through  a _ cullender 
and  serve.  If  the  broth  is  desired  to  be 
more  nourishing,  add  a tablespoonful  of 
washed  rice  when  the  liquor  is  p^  oyer 
the  fire ; stir  well,  and  make  the  broth  qmte 

thick.  . 

CHICKEN  CURRY.— Remove  the  skin 
from  a chicken,  cut  it  up,  and  roll  each  piece 
in  curry- powder  and  flour  mixed  together  (a 
tablespoouful  of  flour  to  half  an  ounce  pf 
curry).  Fry  two  or  three  sliced  onions  in 
butter,  when  of  a light  brown  put  in  the 
chicken,  and  fry  them  together  tiU  the 
chicken  becomes  brown ; then  stew  them 
together  in  a little  water  for  two  or  Uiree 
hours.  More  water  may  be  added  if  too 
tliick 

CHICKEN  CUTLETS.— Skin  and  cut 
into  joints  one  or  two  young  chickens,  and 
remove  the  bones  with  care  from  the  breasts, 
merrythoughts,  and  thighs,  which  are  to  be 
separated  from  the  legs.  Mix  well  together 
a teaspoonful  of  salt,  nearly  a fourth  as 
much  of  mace,  a little  grated  nutmeg,  and 
some  cayenne ; flatten  and  form  into  good 
shape  the  boned  joints  of  chicken,  and  the 
flesh  of  the  wings  ; rub  a little  of  the  sea- 
soning over  them  in  every  part,  dip  them 
into  beaten  egg,  and  then  into  very  fine 
bread-crumbs,  and  fry  them  gently  in  fresh 
butter  until  they  are  of  a delicate  browm. 
Some  of  the  bones  and  trimmings  may  be 
boiled  down  in  half  a pint  of  water,  with  a roll 
of  lemon-peel,  and  a little  salt  and  pepper  to 
make  gravy,  which,  after  being  strained  and 
cleared  from  fat,  may  be  poured  hot  to  some 
thickening  made  in  the  pan  with  a slice  ot 
fresh  butter  and  a dessertspoonlul  of  flour. 
File  the  cutlets  high  in  the  centre  of  the 
dish,  and  serve  the  sauce  under  them,  or 
separately,  in  a tureen.  „ 

CHICKEN  F R I C A S S E L.— Farboil 
chickens  in  a small  quantity  of  water : let 
them  cool ; cut  them  up,  and  simmer  them 
in  a little  gravy  made  from  the  liquor  they 
were  boiled  in,  together  with  a piece  of  veal 
or  mutton,  with  onion,  mace,  and  lemon- 
peel,  some  white  jiopper,  and  a bunch  of 
sweet  herbs.  ■\Vhcn  quite  tender,  keep 
them  hot  while  the  sauce  is  being  thickened 
in  the  following  manner  :-strain  it  oil,  and 
put  it  back  into  the  saucepan  with  a little 
salt,  nutmeg,  flour,  and  butter  ; g>'’e  K one 
boil  and  just  before  serving  beat  up  theyolk 
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of  an  egg  in  half  a pint  of  cream,  and  stir 
them  over  the  fire  without  alloiving  them  to 
boil. 

CHICKEiN’  PANADA. —Boil  a chicken 
in  a quart  of  water  till  nearly  done  ; then 
skin  it,  cut  off  the  white  meat,  and  pound 
it  with  a little  of  the  liquor  it  was  boiled  in 
to  a thick  paste ; season  it  with  salt,  nut- 
meg, and  lemon-peel ; boU  it  up  all  together 
for  a few  minutes. 

CHICKEN  PIE.— Cut  up  two  chickens, 
season  wth  white  pepper,  salt,  a little  mace, 
nutm^,  and  cayenne  pepper.  Put  into  a 
dish  in  alternate  layers,  chicken,  slices  of 
ham,  forcemeat  balls,  and  hard-boiled  eggs : 
with  a little  water.  By  the  time  it  is  taken 
from  the  oven,  have  ready,  gravy  made  from 
knuckle  of  veal  or  scrag  of  mutton,  seasoned 
with  herbs,  onion,  mace,  and  white  pepper ; 
cover  with  a crust,  and  bake  it  thoroughly. 

CHICKEN  POrrED,  -sviTH  Ham.— Sea- 
son some  pieces  of  chicken,  with  mace, 
cloves,  and  pepper,  and  bake  them  for 
about  three  houi-s  in  a close  covered  pan 
with  some  water;  then  pound  them  quite 
small,  moistening  either  with  melted  but- 
ter, or  the  liquor  they  were  baked  in.  Pound 
also  some  ham,  and  put  this  with  some 
chicken  in  alternate  layers,  into  pots  ; press 
the  meat  down  tight,  and  cover  with  cla- 
rified butter. 

CHICKEN  PUEFS.— Mince  the  breast  of 
a chicken,  some  lean  ham,  half  an  anchovy, 
a little  parsley,  a lew  shalots,  and  lemon- 

Eeel ; season  with  pepper,  salt,  cayenne,  and 
eaten  mace.  Set  them  on  the  fire  for  a 
few  minutes,  in  a little  bechamel  sauce;  roll 
out  some  puff  paste  thin,  cut  it  into  squares, 
and  lay  in  the  square  some  of  the  above  mix- 
ture ; turn  the  paste  over,  fry  them  in  boiling 
lard,  and  serve  them  on  fried  parsley, 
CHICKEN  HO ASTED.— Draw  and  truss 
the  chicken,  and  cover  the  breast  with  a 
slice  of  fat  bacon  ; baste  it  first  with  butter, 
and  afterwards  with  its  own  gravy.  Cover 
the  breast  with  a sheet  of  buttered  paper; 
which  must  be  removed  about  ten  minutes 
before  the  chicken  is  done,  that  it  may  be- 
come of  a good  brown  colour.  A large 
chicken  will  require  half  an  hour  to  roast,  a 
small  one  twenty  minutes. 

CHICKEN  .SALAD.— Cut  into  fillets  the 


meat  of  cold  roast  chicken  ; dispose  them 
symmetrically,  with  a lettuce  cut,  at  the 
tx)ttom  of  a salad-bowl;  arrange  other  let- 
tuces cut,  with  fillets  of  anchovies;  cover 
the  whole  with  sauce  made  of  oil,  vinegar, 
mustard,  and  the  yolks  of  hard-boiled  eggs, 
rubbed  smooth, 

SCOLLOPS.-Mince  the  flesh 
ot  clucken  very  small,  and  set  it  over  the 
nre  for  a few  minutes,  with  a seasoning  of 
vV.*  ^nd  salt,  and  a little  cream, 

irn  k scollop  shells,  fill  them  witli 

1 bread,  over  which  put  some  bits 

brown  them  before  the  fire. 
CHICKEN  .STEWED.— Draw  and  truss 
set  it  over  the  lire  in  an 
eartnen  pot  with  boiling  water  enough  to 
sml  a little  salt.  After  boiling  the 
ucken  slightly,  put  into  a stew-pan  a jiinch 
oysters  (if  in  season),  and  a 
easoning  ot  nutmeg,  pepper,  and  salt; 

^77 


thicken  this,  put  it  over  the  fire,  and  when 
of  a proper  consistence  and  flavour,  lay  the 
chicken  on  a dish,  and  pour  the  sauce  and 
oysters  over  them. 

CHICKEN,  TO  Cabvt:. — See  Fowl,. 

CHICKENS,  TO  Prepare  for  Cook- 
— For  Roastivg;  pick  the  chickens  care- 
fully, and  singe  them  well  to  remove  all  the 
hairs,  &c. ; then  bruise  the  bone  close  to  the 
foot,  and  draw  the  strings  from  the  thigh. 
Cut  a slit  in  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  take 
out  the  crop ; then  cut  off  the  neck,  leaving 
skin  enough  to  fold  over  the  back.  Cut  off 
the  vent  and  take  out  the  inside,  being  care- 
ful not  to  break  the  gall ; break  the  back- 
bone and  the  two  bones  leading  to  the 
pinions ; wipe  the  chickens  with  a cloth, 
and  put  in  a little  pepper  and  salt.  Truss  as 
follows  :rf-Turn  the  legs  close  do^vn  to  the 
apron  and  run  a skewer  through  ; run 
another  skewer  in  the  joint  of  one  wing 
through  the  body  into  the  other  wing ; and 
having  washed  the  liver  and  gizzard,  place 
them  in  the  pinions.  To  truss  for  boiling: 
the  underneath  part  of  the  thigh  must  be 
cut  and  the  legs  placed  under  the  apron, 
only  letting  the  ends  be  seen.  In  both  cases 
give  the  breast  a full  and  plump  appearance. 

CHICKENS,  TO  Rear. — The  mode  of 
rearing  chickens  is  very  simple,  and  consists 
chiefly  in  bestowing  a certain  amount  of 
care  and  attention,  according  to  rules  laid 
down.  When  chickens  are  just  hatched, 
they  may,  if  strong  and  lively,  be  removed 
from  the  nest,  and  placed  with  the  hen  in  a 
coop,  made  to  move  upon  wheels,  and  roofed 
and  floored  with  thin  wood,  having  clean 
straw  laid  at  the  bottom.  After  the  lapse  of 
a couple  of  days,  provided  the  weather  is 
warm  and  dry,  tlie  coop  with  the  hen  and 
chickens  should  be  carried,  after  feeding,  to 
some  sunny  spot  in  the  garden,  and  left  for 


a few  hours  with  the  roof  raised  to  admit  a 
freer  passage  of  air.  It  should  not  be  moved, 
however,  before  the  dew  has  thorougldy 
disappeared ; and  must  not  be  placed  on 
grass,  unless  it  has  been  recently  mo\vn,  and 
is  also  thoroughly  dry.  A handful  of  barley 
should  be  given  to  the  hen  while  in  the 
garden,  a quantity  of  which  she  will  break 
for  the  chickens.  Before  sunset  begins  to 
advance,  the  coop  should  be  returned  to  tuo 
house,  and,  ns  evening  closes,  the  last  meal 
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•given  and  the  brood  left  for  the  night. 
{Sometimes  the  hen  is  kept  conflned  in  this 
manner  for  a fortnight,  the  length  of  time, 
however,  must  be  determined  by  the  strength 
of  the  brood  and  the  state  of  the  weather. 
When  the  cluckens  have  acquired  sufficient 
strength  to  roam  about,  it  is  time  for  the 
hen  to  be  allowed  the  liberty  of  the  garden 
or  the  range  of  a field,  where  she  will  scratch 
■up  weeds  and  worms  for  her  young.  This 
should  be  continued  until  they  are  old 
enough  to  be  taken  into  the  poultry  yard 
and  fed  along  with  other  fowls.  While  tlms 
rearing,  pure  water  should  always  be  left 
■within  their  reach.  This  should  be  put  into 
an  utensil  made  for  the  purpose,  which  may 
be  bought  at  any  earthenware  shop.  Uy 
this  means  they  are  prevented  from  wetting 
their  feet  and  feathers.  The  water  should 
be  changed  frequently,  for  if  suffered  to 
remain  till  it  becomes  foul,  it  is  iiabie  to 
generate  disease.  Chickens  are  generally 
separated  from  the  hen  when  about  six  or 
eight  weeks  old,  but  she  does  not  entirely 
desert  them  until  they  are  full-feathered 
and  able  to  take  care  of  themselves.  The 
ordinary  food  for  young  chickens  is  a pecu- 
liar kind  of  small  groats,  which  they  devour 
with  avidity,  but  it  is  ver^  important,  when 
they  are  in  a state  of  confinement,  to  throw 
to  them  from  time  to  time,  small  worms, 
grubs,  and  other  insects.  The  coarse  sand 
that  they  pick  up  materially  aids  digestion, 
and  contributes  to  their  strength  ; this  may 
also  be  assisted  by  boiling  an  egg  hard, 
pounding  the  shell  up  with  it,  and  giving  it 
to  them  occasionally  for  food.  At  six  weeks 
old  they  may  be  fed  upon  corn,  together 
with  any  scraps  from  the  tablg  Barley 
meal  mixed  with  milk  should  be  frequently 
given,  care  being  taken  that  too  much  milk 
IS  not  used.  Curds  chopped  small  and  the 
milk  thoroughly  squeezed  out,  form  excel- 
lent additions  to  their  food,  and  can  easily 
be  made  by  putting  a jiieoe  of'  alum  into  a 
little  boiling  milk.  If  it  is  intended  to 
fatten  chickens,  they  cannot  Ite  too  well  fed, 
and  should  be  kept  upon  barley  meal  and 
corn,  with  a little  meat  ruiuced  very  small. 

CHICKEN  I’OX.— A very  mild  form  of 
small  pox,  wliich  it  so  closely  resembles  in 
its  earlier  ffeatures,  as  hardly  to  be  dis- 
tinguishedfrom  that  more  formidable  dis- 
eaae.  Chicken  pox  commences  with  chills, 
lassitude,  loss  of  appetjtc  and  want  of  sleep, 
and  tlie  usual  characteristics  of  fever,  though 
generally  of  a very  mild  type.  On  the  follow- 
ing day  an  eruption  of  small  reddish  pim- 
ples makes  its  appearance  on  the  back  and 
shouldem,  which  in  tlic  space  of  twenty-four 
hours  become  little  vesicles  or  bladders 
filled  witli  a clear  colourless  iluid,  or  else  a 
yellow  transpareut  liquid  ; these  inorpase  in 
size  till  the  third  (lay,  when  they  burst  and 
discharge,  and  a tliin  scab  or  pellicle  is 
ibnned  in  the  centre  of  each  pock,  wliicli  in 
the  course  of  tlu!  next  day,  or  by  the  end  of 
the  fifth  day  from  the  first  attack,  peels  off 
without  leaving  any  scar  or  mark  on  the 
skin.  TreMmfnt.-  \\\  that  is  necessary,  is 
one  or  two  doses  of  some  mild  aperient,  such 
as  the  infusion  of  senna  leaves,  witli  a little 
manna ; or  a powder,  consisting  of  two  grains 


of  gray  powder,  two  grains  of  rhubarb,  and 
five  grains  of  scammony,  for  a child  from  five 
to  seven  years  ; and  proportionately  less  to 
one  younger.  IVhen  the  disease  is  confluent, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  use  the  warm  bath  and 
a saline  mixture,  but  this  condition  is  so 
rare,  as  to  render  any  special  instruction 
almost  unnecessary. 

CHICORY.  — A root  belonging  to  the 
same  natural  family  of  plants  as  the  dande- 
lion, and  resembling  it  very  closely  in  its 
properties ; the  extract  obtained  from  it  is 
bitter  and  possesses  diuretic  and  aperient 
qualities.  The  nutritive  properties  of  this 
plant  are  inconsiderable,  and  its  reputed 
wholesomeness  is  a matter  of  great  doubt. 
Chicory  is  chiefly  employed  as  a substitute 
and  adulterant  of  coflee.  In  the  preparation 
of  cliicory  the  older  roots  are  selected ; they 
are  first  cleansed  in  a very  imperfect  man- 
ner bjr  washing,  tlien  cut  into  slices  and 
dried  in  a kiln;  it  is  then  submitted  to  a 
rough  kind  of  roasting  process,  and  finally 
reduced  to  powder.  The  ground  chicory  ot 
shops  is  almost  universally  adulterated — 
carrots,  parsnips,  mangold  - wurzel,  and 
beans,  having  some  affinity  to  chicorj',  are 
all  made  use  of;  roasted  grain,  biscuit- 
powder,  and  burnt  sugar,  are  also  exten- 
sively employed  in  adulterating  this  article. 
Pigments  are  added  to  colour  it,  and  espe- 
cially an  earth  known  as  Venetian  red.  The 
adulteration  of  chicory  may  be  detected  as 
follows:—!.  Powdered  cliicory  tliroivn  on 
water  turns  it  reddish  bro\vn,  and  rapidly 
sinks,  leaving  light  impurities  eitlier  float- 
ing or  diffused  through  the  liquid.  2.  Tlie 
cold  decoction  tested  with  tincture  or  solu- 
tion of  iodine  gives  a brown  colour ; if  it 
turn  purple,  blue,  or  black  it  indicates  the 
presence  of  roasted  beans,  rye,  or  some 
otlier  like  substance  containing  starch.  3. 
The  dry  powder,  when  incinerated,  sliould 
not  leave  more  than  4J  or  5 degrees  of  ash, 
which  should  be  of  a grayish  or  fawn  colour  ; 
the  contrary  indicates  the  presence  of  reddle, 
red  clay,  ochre,  or  the  like.  Tlie  adulteration 
of  coffee  with  chicory  Is  visited  witli  hea'vy 
penalties,  unless  such  mixture  is  properly 
labelled  and  sold  according  to  the  excise 
regulation. 

CHICK  WEED. — A low  creeping  weed, 
of  which  there  are  several  varieties.  The 
coinrnon  chickweed  has  an  annual,  small, 
tapering  root,  llowcriiig  from  Jfiircli  to  De- 
cember. Small  birds  and  poultry  eat  the 
seeds  and  whole  herb.  Swine  arc  ex- 
tremely fond  of  it;  and  it  is  eaten  by  cows 
and  liorses.  Tliis  weed  grows  iu  almost 
every  situation,  in  damp  or  even  boggy 
woods,  and  on  tlie  dryest  gravel  walks  in 
gardens.  'J'hc  chickweed  may  be  considered 
as  a natural  barometer;  for  if  I he  flowers  are 
clos(Ki,  it  is  a certain  sign  of  rain;  while 
(luring  dry  weather,  they  are  regularly  open 
from  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning  till  noon. 

CHIEPONIEK.  — t)iie  of  tlie  most  use- 
ful articles  of  furniture  iu  a sitting-room,  as 
a receptacle  for  things  in  flcqiieiit  use,  more 
especially  as  most  modern  liousos  have 
neitlicr  cupboards  nor  sideboards  fitted  to 
the  rooms  as  formerly.  Chiffoniers  may  be 
obtained  at  all  pricas  and  of  various  dimen- 
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sions  ; but  as  this  article  of  furniture  is 
called  into  frequent  requisition,  it  should 
neither  be  too  slender  in  its  structure,  nor 
limited  in  its  capacity. 

CHIliBLAINS  are  the  eifect  of  inflamma- 
tion of  the  skin,  resulting  from  the  sudden 
application  of  cold  to  a part  previously  hot 
and  moist ; they  are  attended  with  redness, 
heat,  and  swelling,  and  an  intolerable  de- 
gree of  itching.  Chilblains  when  neglected 
or  in  bad  habits  of  body,  are  very  prone  to 
pass  from  their  simple  form  to  the  broken 
or  ulcerated  state,  which  is  preceded  by  in- 
creased redness,  changing  to  a dark  purple, 
great  enlargement  of  the  sweUing,  and 
small  pustules  or  bladders  forming  on  the 
cuticle;  which  in  time  break,  and  discharge  a 
thin  serous  exudation,  till  the  part  beneath 
becoming  abraded,  an  open  and  often  a deep 
seated  ulcer  is  formed,  very  obstinate  of 
cure,  and  entirely  incapacitating  the  part  on 
which  it  occurs  from  use.  Though  chil- 
blains may  attack  any  exposed  part  of  the 
body,  they  are  most  frequently  found  on  the 
hands  and  feet,  the  latter  more  especially. 
Chilblains  more  frequently  attack  the  weak 
than  the  robust ; youth  and  age,  rather  than 
midlil'e ; and  those  of  a delicate  organization, 
before  those  of  strong  and  vigorous  health. 

Treatment. — The  following  simple  mode 
of  treatment  wiU  be  found  sufficient  in 
nearly  all  cases  and  conditions Soak  the 
part  on  which  the  chilblain  is  situated  for  a 
short  time  in  warm  water,  to  relax  and 
open  the  pores  of  the  skin ; gently  dry  with 
a soft  cloth,  and  having  w'ell  wetted  a double 
fold  of  lint  in  the  pure  “extract  of  lead,” 
envelope  the  chilblain  entirely  in  it  and  as  the 
lint  becomes  dry,  let  it  be  re-wetted  in 
the  same  manner  and  re-applied  two  or  three 
times,  or  often er  if,  requisite.  One  or  two 
applications  will  removeall  inflammatory  ac- 
tion, and  cause  the  absorption  of  the  swell- 
ing in  cases  of  simple  chilblain ; while  for 
the  broken  or  ulcerated  form,  after  the  first 
application,  a dressing  of  the  extract  of 
lead  night  and  morning  will  be  sufficient  to 
ensure  the  contraction  and  closing  of  the 
ulcer.  The  best  preventative  for  chilblains 
is  to  accu.stom  the  part  usually  aii'ected  to 
as  uniform  a temperature  as  possible,  and 
render  the  skin  strong  and  hardy  by  fre- 
quently washing  it  with  cold  water,  and 
using  I'riction  with  the  hand ; avoiding  sud- 
den changes,  and  being  carclul  not  to  ap- 
proach a lire  alter  coming  from  the  cold,  till 
the  circulation  has  become  uniform  through 
the  body. 

CillJ.DTiEN,  Discipline  of.— It  is  a 
duty  which  parents  owe  to  themselves,  to 
their  offspring,  and  to  society  at  large,  to 
tr^n  and  educate  their  children  on  such 
principles  as  will  bestconduce  to  their  well- 
being and  well-doing  hereafter.  The  best 
means  for  effecting  this  is  a system  of  firm- 
ness blended  with  kindness,  and  a course  of 
induct  invariably  truthful  and  consistent. 
WothingMn  be  more  impolitic  and  improper 
than  the  irregular  and  capricious  manner  in 
which  many  parents  rule  their  children  ; us 
lor  instance,  allowing  them  to  commit  some 
glaring  error  witlsmt  a word  of  reprool', 
and  chastising  Uiem  severely  for  some 
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trifling  fault,  which  might  have  been  dis- 
missed with  a few^  words  of  deprecation  and 
caution ; or  indulging  in  jokes  and  pleasantry 
one  minute,  and  then  suddenly,  without  any 
perceptible  cause,  assuming  a stern  and 
forbidding  demeanour  the  next.  It  almost 
amounts  to  a certainty  that  aU  children  who 
dishonour  their  parents  will  be  disreputable 
members  of  society ; and  it  is  equally  true 
that  the  crimes  committed  by  men  and  wo- 
men may,  in  a great  measure,  be  traced  to  the 
neglect  and  mismanagement  they  have  expe- 
rienced as  children;  on  the  other  hand,  a cliild 
who  loves  his  parents  is,  generally  speaking, 
blameless  and  upright  in  every  other  relation 
of  life.  But  a child’s  love  for  its  parents 
must  be  founded  on  respect,  and  respect 
must  be  founded  on  an  appreciation  of 
those  qualities  which  every  parent  ought  to 
display,  and  which  every  child  knows  how 
to  estimate.  Books:  Taylor's  Duties  of  Parents 
and  Children;  Morrison's  Parent's  Friend; 
Houston’ s Parental  Duties ; King’s  Mother's  Help; 
Aikin's  Letters  from  a Father  to  his  Son:  Mrs. 
Palmerstone's  Letters  to  her  Daughter;  Searle's 
Companion;  Bakewell's  Mother's  Guide  to  Train- 
ing; Lenoir's  Morals  for  Children;  Williams’s 
Parent’s  Catechism. 

ClIILDKEN,  Diseases  of.— Every  stage 
of  childhood,  from  infancy  upwards,  has 
diseases  more  or  less  appertaining  to  its  age ; 
thus,  thrush,  teething,  remittent  fever,  and 
diarrrhoea,  may  be  said  to  apply  more  ex- 
clusively to  the  infant,  while  croup,  measles, 
scarlet  fever,  hooping  cough,  &c.,  belong  to 
the  progressive  stages  of  childhood.  Cnil- 
dren,  from  their  ddicate  organization,  are 
more  easily  influenced  by  medicine  than 
adults,  and  when  depressed  rally  much 
sooner  than  those  more  advanced  in  life. 
All  drugs  that  act  powerfully  on  the 
stomach  and  bowels  should  be  withheld 
from  children,  such  as  croton  oil,  Epsom 
salts,gamboge— in  fact  all  violent  purgatives; 
and  though  the  bowels  and  stomach  are  the 
seat  of  nearly  ail  the  affections  of  childhood, 
no  practice  is  so  injudicious  as  that  of 
strong  aperient  medicine.  The  symptoms 
of  serious  illness  that  a child  will  present  at 
one  hour  of  the  day,  and,  after  a mild 
aperient,  laugh  and  play  in  perfect  health  a 
few  hours  later,  is  no  less  singular  than, 
confirmatory  of  what  has  been  advanced  as 
to  the  seat  of  the  illness,  and  the  best  means 
to  remove  it.  As  purgatives  are  inadmis- 
sible in  childhood,  stimulants  arc  equally 
uncalled  for,  the  natural  vivacity  of  youth 
generally  rendering  such  means  unneces- 
sary. When,  however,  such  remedies  are 
demanded,  they  should  rather  partake  of 
tonic  than  stimulant  propcrfles,  such  as 
wine  and  food.  Cases,  of  course,  occur  in 
which  it  is  necessary  to  give  small  doses  of 
brandy  or  other  spirits,  but  these  instances 
will  be  found  under  tlieir  proper  head. 
See  Ckoup,  Measles,  Kcaulet  Fevek, 
&c 

CIirDDREN,  Mateknal  Management 
OF.  — Tlic  period  of  childhood  is  generally 
considered  as  beginning  with  „ 

year,  and  terminating  wllh  the  eighth,  ine 
management  of  children  lias  an  all-impor- 
taut  inllucncc  on  tlic  heallli  aud  happiness 
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of  after  years,  for  at  this  period  the  founda- 
tion is  laid,  either  for  irremediabie  debility, 
or  for  mental  and  bodily  vigour.  Conse- 
quently children  require  constant  care,  and 
indefatigable  personal  attention.  The  chief 
points  in  the  physical  and  moral  training  of 
children  are  cleanliness,^  clothing,  diet 
and  regimen,  air  and  exercise,  sleep,  educa- 
tion, and  amusements. 

Ci/EANLiNESS. — It  )s  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance that  the  child’s  skin  should  be  well  and 
thoroughly  cleansed : and  this  should  be 
done  by  sponging  the  child  from  head  to 
foot  in  a tnb  of  water.  If  the  weather  be 
very  cold  the  water  may  be  slightly  tepid. 
Two  handfuls  of  table-salt  may  be  dissolved 
in  the  water,  and  the  back  and  loins  should 
he  particularly  well  washed.  The  head 
should  be  wetted  before  the  child  is  placed 
in  the  tub,  and  he  should  not  be  allowed  to 
remain  in  more  than  five  minutes.  After 
washing,  the  skin  should  be  carefully  and 
tliorouMly  dried,  and  finally  well  rubbed 
with  a llanuel  or  by  the  hands,  and  the  surface 
should  be  warmed  and  stimulated  by  the 
assiduous  gentle  friction  made  use  of.  It 
is  especially  necessary  to  be  carefui  to.  dry 
the  arm- pits,  groins,  &c.,  and  if  the  child 
is  very  fat,  it  would  be  as  well  to  dust  over 
those  parts  with  violet  powder  or  starch,  so 
as  to  prevent  excoriation.  It  should  then 
be  dressed  expeditiously,  and  suffered  to  run 
about. 

Clothing.  — The  clothing  of  children 
should  afford  due  warmth,  and  yet  be  light, 
and  so  made  as  to  occasion  no  unnatural  con- 
striction. Too  little  clothing  is  frequentW  pro- 
ductive of  the  most  sudden  attacks  of  MUte 
disease  ; and  in  the  variable  climate  of  Eng- 
land, croup  and  other  dangerous  affections 
of  the  air-passage.s  and  lungs  are  frequently 
brought  about.  Nothing  can  be  more  cruel 
and  absurd  than  dressing  children  in  the 
semi-nude  state,  with  the  legs,  chest,  and 


shoulders  bare,  ns  shown  in  the  engraving, 
and  as  so  frequently  seen  in  this  country. 
On  theother  hand,  too  much  clothing  is  also  a 
source  of  disease,  sometimes  even  ol  the  same 


diseases  which  originate  in  exposure  to  cold, 
and  often  renders  the  frame  more  susceptible 
to  the  impressions  of  cold,  especially  of  cold 
air  taken  into  the  lungs.  Kegulate  the 
clothing  according  to  to  the  season  ; resume 
the  winter  dress  early ; lay  it  aside  late ; for 
it  is  in  spring  and  autumn  that  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  our  climate  are  greatest,  and 
congestive  and  inflammatory  complaints 
most  common.  With  regard  io  material, 
flannel  shonld  be  worn  next  the  skin  during 
the  day  and  put  off  at  night.  In  summer, 
cotton  may  be  substituted,  and  flannel  re- 
sumed early  in  the  autumn.  If  flannel 
should  prove  irritating  to  the  skin,  fine 
fleecy  hosiery  will  in  general  be  easily 
endured.and  will  greatly  conduce  to  the  pre- 
servation of  health.  In  every  article  of  dress 
the  principle  should  be  carefully  followed  of 
placing  no  restraint  upon  the  motions  of 
any  part.  For  the  boy,  tight- waisted  trou- 
sers or  braces,  and  for  the  girl,  stays  ^d 
corsets  of  all  kinds  must  be  forbidden  during 
the  whole  period  of  childhood.  All  the 
muscles  should  have  full  liberty  to  act,  as 
their  free  exercise  promotes  both  then- 
growth  and  activity,  and  thus  ensures  the 
regularity  and  efficiency  of  the  several  func- 
tions to  which  these  muscles  are  subsen'ient. 
Children  should  not  wear  garters  or  any 
other  ligatures  calculated  to  impede  the  cir- 
culation. Tight  boots  and  shoes  should  also 
be  carefuUy  avoided,  as  they  not  only  occa- 
sion corns,  bunions,  &c.,  but  are  also  produc- 
tive of  general  derangement  of  the  system. 

Diet  and  Kegimen.— In  the  early  part 
of  childhood  the  diet  of  the  latter  months  of 
infancy  is  still  to  be  continued,  occasionally  va- 
ried by  a dinner  of  mealy  mashed  potato  and 
gravy,  or  a few  crumbs  of  bread  and  gravy. 
Slice  pudding  or  batter  pudding  may  be  given 
for  a change.  At  eighteen  months  old,  if  the 
child  has  most  of  his  teeth,  there  is  no  ob- 
jection to  his  taking  a small  slice  of  mut- 
ton, or,  occasionally,  of  roast  beef,  which 
should  be  cut  into  small  pieces,  and  mixed 
with  a potato,  a few  crumbs  and  some 
gravy.  In  the  generality  of  cases  meat  may 
be  given  for  the  first  few  months  every  other 
day,  and  potato  and  gravy,  or  rice  and 
batter  pudding,  on  the  alternate  days.  Fruit 
puddings  and  pastry  are  objectionable  The 
meals  ^lould  be  given  at  intervals  of  about 
four  hours;  thus  — 6r«al/«i/,  between  seven 
and  eight  o’clock,  to  consist  of  tops-and- 
bottoms  steeped  in  boiling  water,  a little 
frc.sh  milk  added,  a few  grains  of  salt,  and 
loaf  sugar  to  sweeten ; or  pour  upon  some 
bread  just  enough  boiling  water  to  soften  it, 
cover  it  up  for  a minute  or  two  in  the  steam, 
llicn  add  the  fresh  milk,  salt,  and  sugar. 
Dinner  about  twelve  o’clock.  The  afta-noon 
meal  about  four  o’clock,  the  same  diet  as 
formed  the  breakfast.  At  seven,  a little 
arrowroot,  made  with  a very  small  jiropor- 
tion  of  milk,  and  a biscuit,  or  a crust  of  bread. 
As  the  child  grows  older  the  quantity  at  each 
meal  should  be  increased,  and  the  quality 
somewhat  altered.  I'ure  milk,  boiled  or  not, 
as  it  is  found  best  to  agree,  may  with  bread 
form  the  morning  and  afternoon  meals;  and 
at  dinner,  meat  and  bread,  with  a small 
quantity  of  vegetable,  and  toast-and-n  ater 
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may  be  taken  daily.  One  essential  rule  in 
connection  ivith  diet  should  be  laid  down, 
and  that  is,  that  a child  should  eat  slowly 
and  masticate  thoroughly.  The  healthy 
state  of  the  child  depends  greatly  upon  the 
observance  of  this  rule,  nor  are  the  advan- 
tages temporary  only ; a salutary  habit  is 
established  which  will  be  of  life-long  benefit. 
The  following  articles  of  diet  should  never 
be  given  to  a child : pork,  cakes,  new  bread, 
sweetmeats,  sauces,  dried  fruits,  nuts,  and 
butter  in  excess.  Tea,  especially  when 
strong,  is  hurtful  to  children.  Wine,  spirits, 
or  beer  given  to  a healthy  child  is  highly 
reprehensible,  they  ought  never  to  be  given 
but  medicinally.  Toast-and-water,  or  plain 
water  is  the  proper  drink  for  children,  and 
one  that  will  cause  them  to  relish  their  food 
with  unalloyed  zest. 

Air  and  Exercise. — Pure,  air  is  essen- 
tial to  the  health  and  growth  of  children, 
but  it  is  erroneous  to  suppose  that  the  colder 
the  temperature  of  the  open  air,  the  more 
bracing  it  will  prove.  It  is  the  temperate 
quality,  not  the  coldness,  which  renders  it  | 
pure  and  salubrious.  Much  caution,  indeed, 
is  necessary  on  this  head  in  our  unsettled 
climate.  AVhen  children  are  taken  out  in 
the  air,  mothers  should  have  those  to  whom 
they  intrust  their  children  under  their  im- 
mediate superintendence.  Nursery  - maids 
are  notoriously  careless  and  indiscreet,  in 
keeping  children  too  long  in  the  air  at  a time, 
or  in  standing  still  or  sitting  down  with 
them  in  a current  of  air.  When  children  are 
out,  they  should  be  encouraged  to  play  and 
run  about,  and  to  amuse  themselves  with 
any  exercise  calculated  to  promote  the  de- 
velopment and  growth  of  the  body.  When 
the  weather  is  wet  and  damp,  or  cold  biting 
winds  prevail,  let  the  child  run  about  a large 
room,  or  the  hall.  On  no  account  suffer  him 
to  sit  for  any  length  of  time,  as  it  will  induce 
an  enervated  and  relaxed  state  of  the  frame, 
beyond  the  reach  of  remedy.  The  air 
within  doors  should  also  be  carefully 
attended  to.  The  nursery  in  which  children 
generally  pass  the  first  years  of  their  life 
should  be  large,  lofty,  and  thoroughly  venti- 
lated. 1 1 should  have  a sufllcient  number  of 
windows,  and  also  a chimney,  to  ensure  free 
admission  of  light,  and  an  uninterrupted 
circulation  of  air.  Whenever  the  child  is 
out  of  the  nursery,  the  windows  should  be 
thrown  wide  open,  and  the  temperature  of 
the  apartment  generally,  should  not  exceed 
sixty  degrees. 

Sleep.— From  the  second  year  up  to  the 
ttird  and  fourth,  the  child  should  be  allowed 
to  sleep  for  an  hour  or  so  before  dinner ; 
after  this  time  it  may  be  gradually  discon- 
tinued. 'Hie  child  should  be  put  to  rest  every 
evening  between  seven  and  eight ; the  defi- 
nite number  of  hours  that  a cliild  ought  to 
Sleep  cannot  precisely  be  stated,  but  if  it  is 
In  good  healtli,  it  will  sleep  on  undisturbed 
until  the  following  morning,  and  awake  of 
iw  own  accord.  Keeping  children  up  beyond 
tneir  usual  hours  Is  very  injurious.  At 


parties,  for  instance,  children  gene- 
ni.r^f  jaded,  and  peevish  as  the 

’ and  the  following  morning, 
instead  01  awaking  cheerful  and  lively  as  Is 
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customary,  they  sleep  two  or  thee  hours  be- 
yond their  time,  and  are  even  then  wearied 
and  exhausted.  The  child’s  bed  should  con- 
sist of  a mattress  only,  and  the  bed-clothes 
should  not  be  so  heavy  as  to  cause  perspira- 
tion. The  bed  should  be  open  at  the  top  and 
around,  except  where  violent  currents  of  air 
are  to  be  guarded  against.  Children  should 
not  be  allowed  to  sleep  with  persons  in  bad 
health,  or  who  are  far  advanced  in  life. 

Education.  — Children  should  only  be 
confined  two  or  three  hom-s  a day,  and  what 
little  they  learn  should  be  taught  as  an 
amusement  rather  than  as  a task.  To  ac- 
complish this  it  is  better  to  instruct  a 
child  by  encouraging  habits  of  observation 
j on  things  around  and  about  him,  than  by 
books  ; and  on  this  principle  every  walk  in 
the  field  or  garden,  while  conducing  to 
health,  may  also  furnish  its  lesson. 

Amusements.— A child  should  be  encou- 
raged to  engage  in  those  amusements  where 
the  greatest  number  of  muscles  are  brought 
into  play,  such  as  ball,  hoop,  skipping, 
running,  &c.  A child  should  never  have 
toys  given  him  that  he  can  injiu’e  himself 
with,  as  toy-swords,  knives,  and  bows  and 
arrows  ; rocking-horses  are  also  not  wholly 
free  from  danger. 

CHILI  VINEGAK.  — Put  one  ounce  of 
ground  chihes  into  a quart  of  good  vinegar, 
let  it  digest  for  a fortnight,  shaking  the  mix- 
ture once  eveiT  day. 

CHILLS.— By  this  term  is  meant  that 
sensation  of  cold  and  shivering  which  usually 
follows  the  exposure  to  cold,  or  the  applica- 
tion of  damp  or  wet  to  the  heated  body.  The 
symptoms  that  generally  accompany  chUls 
are  of  a febrile  nature,  such  as  headache, 
lassitude,  pain  and  sensation  of  cold  in  the 
back,  sudden  tremor  or  shivering,  a white 
tongue,  quick  and  often  sharp  pulse,  drowsi- 
ness, and  a desire  for  warmth.  All  severe 
colds,  and  all  fevers  and  bronchial  affections, 
commence  with  chills  ; and  though  Nature 
frequentijr  cures  herself  by  producing  sleep, 
and  an  action  on  the  skin  during  repose,  these 
symptoms  when  neglected  frequently  merge 
into  more  severe  indications  of  disease,  and 
if  unrelieved  or  curtailed,  geuerally  pass  into 
some  form  of  acute  malady.  Very  often, 
however,  the  duration  of  chills  is  sumciently 
long  to  constitute  a stage, and  allow  timefor 
some  remedial  means  being  applied  to  break 
their  chain  of  symptoms,  and  possibly,  in 
preventing  their  diseased  action  spreading, 
efiect  an  entire  cure.  The  most  effectual 
means  to  ensure  this  desirable  end  is  the 
immediate  use  of  the  hot  bath,  or  the  immer- 
sion of  the  feet  and  legs  in  warm  water, 
going  into  a heated  bed  and  drinking  cifhey  a 
tumbler  of  cold  water  or  some  warm  stimu- 
lating drink,  such  as  half-a-pirit  of  egg-fiip 
with  a little  spirit  in  it.  For  ordinary  cold 
chills,  unattended  with  graver  symptoms, 
either  of  these  means  may  be  employed, 
though  it  is  more  judicious  to  use  the  water 
draught  in  summer  time,  and  the  stronger 
potation  in  the  winter.  Should  the 
tudo,  sense  of  cold  and  gaping,  not  yieia  to 
such  means,  ten  grains  ol'  Hover  ® j 
should  be  taken  at  bed  time  in  addition  to 
the  hot  or  foot  bath,  or  u draught  composed 
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of  one  ounce  of  camphor  water,  one  and  a 
half  drachms  of  spirits  of  nitre,  the  same 
of  ipecacuanha  wine,  and  twenty  drops  of 
laudanum. 

CHIMNEY,  Fire  in,  to  Extinguish.— 
Shut  the  doors  and  windows ; throw  some 
powdered  brimstone  on  the  tire  in  the  grate, 
or  ignite  some  on  the  hob,  and  then  put  a 
hoard  in  front  of  the  fireplace  to  prevent  the 
fumes  from  descending  into  the  room.  The 
vapour  of  the  brimstone  ascending  the  cliim- 
ney.  will  then  elfectually  extinguish  the  soot 
on  fire.  „ 

CHIMNEY,  SMOKY,  to  Core.— Smoky 
chimneys  result  from  a variety  of  causes. 
The  wind  may  be  let  in  too  freely  above,  or 
the  smoke  stifled  below ; the  vent  may  also 
he  too  contracted,  particularly  where  several 
open  into  the  samel'unnel.  The  situation  of 
a house  may  also  affect  the  chimneys,  espe- 
cially if  backed  by  higher  ground  or  loftier 
buildings.  In  many  cases  the  remedy  for 
smoky  chimneys  is  of  the  most  simple  kind, 
but  the  first  step  is  to  ascertain  the  cause  of 
the  defect.  The  following  are  some,  among 
many  others:— A single  chimney  is  more 
liable  to  smoke  than  when  it  forms  part  of 
a stack.  Straight  i unnels  seldom  draw  weU. 
A northern  aspect  often  produces  a smoky 
cliininey.  tire-places  are  apt  to  snioke» 

particularly  ■when  the  aperture  ot  the  tunnel 
does  not  correspond  in  size  ; for  this  a tem- 
porary remedy  may  be  found  in  openmg  a 
door  or  window — a permanent  cure  by  dimi- 
nishing the  lower  aperture.  When  a smoky 
chimney  is  so  iucorrigible  as  to  requu-e  a 
constant  admission  of  1 resh  air  into  the  room, 
the  best  mode  is  to  introduce  a pipe,  one  of 
the  apertures  of  which  communicates  with 
the,  open  air,  and  the  other  terminates  un- 
derneath the  grate;  or  openuigs  may  be 
made  near  the  top  of  the  apartment,  if  lolty, 
without  any  inconvenience  even  to  persons 
sitting  close  by  the  lire.  ^ "Where  a chimney 
only  smokes  when  a fire  is  first  lighted,  the 
defect  may  be  guarded  against  by  allowing 
the  fire  to  kindle  graduallv ; or  more  promptly 
bv  laying  any  iiillammable  substance,  such 
as  shavings,  on  the  top  of  the  grate;  the 
rapid  coiuuustion  of  which  will  warm  the 
air  ill  the  chimney,  and  give  it  a tendency 
unwards  before  any  smoke  is  produced  from 
the  fire  itself.  Sometimes  the  fault  lies  in 
the  grate  not  being  placed  tnie  to  the  mouth 
of  the  chimney;  this  should  be  ascertained, 
and  the  "rate  set  more  backward  or  forward, 
as  the  case  may  be.  1 ho  shortness  of  the 
funnel  or  the  chimney  may^  jiroduce  smoke; 
in  this  case  the  lower  orifice  must  be  con- 
tracted to  ns  small  dimensions  as  possible 
by  meansot  an  niiright register.  11  aldtchen 
chimney  overpiiwers  tliut  of  Ihc  parlour,  as 
i.s  often  the  case  in  small  houses,  apply  to  each 
chimney  a free  admission  of  air  until  the 
evil  ceases.  When  a chimney  is  filled  with 
smoke  not  of  its  own  formation,  but  from 
the  funnel  next  to  it,  cover  each  funnel  with 
a conical  foil,  or  earthen  crook ; by  means  of 
which  th  ■ two  openings  are  separated  a few 
inches  and  the  cold  air  or  the  gusts  of  wind 
cease'  to  force  the  smoke  down  with  them. 
If  these  remedies  fail,  it  will  be  generally 
found  that  the  chimney  only  smokes  when  the 


wind  is  in  a particular  quarter ; the  following 
is  then  the  best  remedy  to  adopt :— Put  on 
the  top  of  the  chimney  a box,  in  each  of  the 
sides  of  which  is  a door  hanging  on  hinges, 
and  kept  open  by  a thin  iron  rod  running 
from  one  to  the  other,  and  fastened  by  a 
ring  in  each  end  to  a staple.  MTien  there 
is  no  wind  these  doors  are  at  rest,  and  each 
forms  an  angle  of  forty- five  degrees,  which 
is  decreased  on  the  windward  side  in  propor- 
tion to  the  force  of  the  wind,  and  increased 
in  the  same  ratio  on  the  leeward  side.  If 
the  wind  be  very  strong,  the  door  opposed 
to  it  becomes  closed,  whereby  the  opposite 
one  is  opened  to  its  utmost  width.  H"  the 
wind  shakes  the  corner  of  the  box,  it  shuts 
two  doors,  and  forces  open  those  opposite. 
This  scheme  is  infallible;  the  expense  is 
trifling,  and  the  miparatus  simple. 

CHINA  WARE,  to  Clean.— "VVhen  china 
is  very  dirty  and  stained,  clean  it  with  mo- 
derately warm  water  in  which  finely  pow- 
dered fuller’s  earth  or  soft  soap  is  puf:  rinse 
well  with  cold  water. 

CHINA  WARE,  TO  SIend.— lYhen  bro- 
ken china  requires  riveting,  the  usual  mode 
is  to  use  a drill  made  of  a splinter  of  diamond 
set  into  a handle,  and  thi.s  is  an  effectual 
mode;  but  as  a diamond  may  not  always  be 
at  hand  for  this  purpose,  the  following  sub- 
stitute may  be  employed Procure  a three- 
cornered  file,  and  harden  it  completely  by 
making  the  end  red  hot,  and  plnnging  it 
into  cmd  water ; then  grind  the  point  quite 
sharp  on  a grindstone,  and  afterwards  on 
an  oilstone.  Then  with  the  point  of  this 
tool,  pick  repeatedly  on  the  spot  to  be  bored, 
taking  care  not  to  use  too  much  violence  lest 
the  object  should  break.  In  a short  time  a 
small  conical  piece  about  the  size  of  a pin’s 
head  will  be  forced  out,  and  the  hole  may 
afterwards  be  widened  by  introducing  the 
point  and  working  the  file  ronnd ; the  wire 
may  be  then  worked  in,  and  fastened  in  t he 
usual  way.  . 

CHINTZ,  TO  Wash.— Boil  two  pounds  of 
rice  in  two  gallons  of  water  till  soft,  anc^ 
pour  it  into  a tub ; let  it  stand  until  it  sub- 
sides  into  a moderate  warmth:  put  the  . 
chintz  in,  and  wash  it  (without  u.sing  soap) 
until  the  dirt  disappears  ; then  boil  the  same 
quantity  of  water  and  rice  as  before,  but 
strain  off  the  rice  and  mix  it  in  warm  water. 
Wash  the  chintz  in  tliis  till  quite  clean; 
afterwards  rinse  it  in  the  water  the  rice  was 
boiled  in;  this  will  answertheeiid  of  starch, 
and  dew  will  not  affect  it.  After  it  is  dried 
pass  it  through  the  mangle,  but  use  no  iron. 

(jillA'ES. — The  chive  is  a hardy  perennial 
plant,  sometimes  found  in  meadows  and 
pastures.  The  leaves  arc  employed  as  an  in- 
gredient lor  salad  in  spring,  being  esteemed 
inilder  than  onions.  They  are  also  used  as 
a seasoning  for  omelets,  soups.  &c.  Chives 
are  readily  propagated  by  parting  the  roots, 
either  in  autumn  or  spring,  and  they  will 
grow  in  any  soil  or  situalioii.  They  should 
be  repeatedly  cut  during  the  summer,  the 
successive  leaves  produced  in  this  way  being 
more  tender.  It  will  continue  jiroductive  • 
for  three  or  four  years. 

Cll  LOlUHE  OF  LIME.— This,  with clilo-  • 
ride  of  sodiv,  are  the  substances  now  used  as  < ; 
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the  most  convenient  and  effectual  prepara- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  disinfection.  Upon 
chloride  of  lime  being  exposed  to  the  atmo- 
sphere, it  becomes  decomposed  by  the  lime 
taiin^  carbonic  acid  from  it,  and  conse- 
quently leaving  the  chlorine  free  to  escape, 
which  it  does  very  slowly;  the  change  is 
more  rapid  when  the  air  is  charged  with 
putrid  effluvia,  because  the  carbonic  acid 
then  present  promotes  decomposition.  No- 
thing more  is  necessary,  therefore,  than  to 
put  some  chloride  of  lime,  with  forty  times 
as  much  water,  luto  dishes,  and  place  them 
in  the  room  which  it  is  required  to  disinfect, 
to  guard  against  contagion  or  to  remove  any 
offensive  smells.  A solution  of  chloride  of 
lime  in  water  may  likewise  be  sprinkled 
over  the  apartment,  to  destroy  disagreeable 
smells.  A cloth  wetted  with  it,  and  laid 
over  a corpse  for  an  hour  or  two  where  pu- 
tridity has  commenced,  will  prevent  any 
effluvia  from  being  perceived.  Clothes  worn 
by  persons  during  pestilential  diseases  are 
disinfected  by  being  washed  in  a solution  of 
chloride  of  soda ; and  the  linen  of  sick  per- 
sons when  there  is  any  danger  of  infection, 
should  be  put  into  water  with  chloride  of 
hme  or  soda  as  soon  as  it  is  taken  off.  This 
solution  is  also  found  extremely  useful  as 
an  application  to  ulcers  or  putrescent  sores. 
— See  Disinfection. 

CIILOROFOEM. — A colourless  fluid  with 


a pleasant  smell,  somewhat  resembling  peach 
blossoms.  Its  power  of  producing  insensi- 
bility to  pain  when  inhaled,  is  universally 
known.  It  is.  however,  too  potent  an  agent 
to  be  intrusted  to  non-professional  hands,  ex- 
cept under  e.vpress  medical  sanction  and 
direction  in  each  particular  case.  In  some 
of  the  more  painful  operations  its  use  con- 
fers a great  boon  on  the  suffering  patient, 
but  in  minor  operations,  such  as  tooth- 
drawing.^  its  empioyment  is  hardly  advi- 
sabla  Fatal  cases  have  followed  the  inha- 
lation of  chloroform,  although  the  per- 
centage is  small ; and  cases  do  occur  in 
wliicli  very  di.sagreeable  effects,  such  as 
headache,  sickness,  hysteria,  &c.,  have 
succeeded  the  use  of  chloroform.  On  tlie 
whole,  therefore,  it  is  better  not  to  employ 
this  agent  without  being  certain  tliat  no 
organic  disease  exists,  to  render  its  use 
dangerous  and  iiurtful.  Chloroform  may  be 
employed  with  perfect  safety  and  much 
advantage  as  an  e.xternal  application  in 
painful  affections  of  the  nerves,  especially 
neuralgia  and  toothache.  For  this  purpo.se. 
api^e  of  linen  or  lint  of  n size  proportioned 
to  the  part  affected,  is  to  be  soaked  in  llie 
* •}  1 applied  to  the  skin,  covered  with 
Ti”‘  provent  quick  evaporation.  A 
small  portion  of  cotton  wool  soaked  in 
off  * * I'  '"’  sometirae.M,  if  placed  in  tlie 
f i.m-  «•  P“'*i  toothaclic. 

into  the  stomach,  is 
hJiVo  spasmodic  diseases,  asthma, 

filo  ou**’  ’*■*’'*  rnay  be  administered,  in 

other  remedies,  in  doses  of 
snnoiJrm  drops,  along  with  a tea- 

of  wiu<  r brandy,  in  three  tablespoonfuls 


! cacao  or  choc 

2 ^3  ” made  into  a paste 


trituration,  in  a heated  mortar,  with  sugar 
and  aromatics.  It  is  poured  into  tin  moulds 
in  a semi-fliud  state,  and  left  until  cold.  In- 
this  form  it  is  called  cake  chocolate,  or 
chocolate  paste.  When  these  lumps  are  re- 
duced to  coarse  powder,  by  grinding,  it  is 
known  under  the  name  of  chocolate  powder. 
The  chocolate  commonly  sold  in  England 
is  prepared  i'rom  the  cake  left  after  the  ex- 
pression of  the  oil,  and  this  is  frequently 
mi.xed  with  the  roasted  seeds  of  ground 
peas,  and  maize  or  potato  flour,  to  which  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  inferior  brmvn  sugar 
or  treacle  and  mutton  suet  is  added  to  make 
it  adhere  together.  Chocolate  should  never 
be  made  for  the  table  before  it  is  wanted, 
because  heating  it  a second  time  injures  the 
flavom-,  destroys  the  froth,  and  separates 
the  body  of  the  chocolate,  the  oil  of  the  nut 
being  observed  after  a few  minutes,  boiling, 
or  even  standing  long  by  the  fire,  to  rise  to 
the  top.  This  is  one  of  the  principal  reasons 
why  chocolate  offends  the  stomach.  Choco- 
late for  the  table  is  prepared  by  scraping  the 
chocolate  fine  (from  one  to  two  squares 
to  a pint,  to  suit  the  stomach),  throwing 
it  into  boiling  milk  and  water,  and  milling 
it  well.  It  is  served  up  with  the  froth.  The 
sugar  may  either  be  put  in  with  the  scraped 
chocolate  or  added  afterwards,  at  pleasure. 

CHOCOLATE  ALMONDS. —When  the 
chocolate  has  been  softened  and  mixed  with 
an  equal  proportion  of  sugar,  enclose  singly 
in  small  portions  of  it  some  almonds,  pre- 
viously well  dried,  or  even  slightly  coloured 
in  the  oven,  after  having  been  blanched. 
Roll  them  very  smooth  in  the  hand,  and 
cover  them  with  the  comfits. 

CHOCOLATE  BISCUITS.— Put  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  chocolate  into  a tin  and  make 
it  warm  over  the  fire ; then  put  a pound  of 
powdered  loaf  sugar  into  a basin,  and  when 
the  chocolate  is  quite  warm  and  soft,  add  it 
to  the  sugar,  and  mix  it  well  with  eight 
whites  of  eggs  ; bring  it  to  a paste,  and  roll 
it  into  masses  the  size  of  a walnut ; put 
them  into  a moderate  oven  with  three 
papers  under  them  ; bake  them  till  they  are 
crisp  and  firm,  and  when  quite  cold  remove 
them  from  the  paper. 

Chocolate,  Jib. ; sugar,  lib. ; eggs,  8 

whites. 

CHOCOLATE  CREAM.  — Scrape  two 
squares  of  chocolate  and  put  them  into  a 
Btewpan  witli  two  ounces  of  sugar,  a pint  of 
miik,  and  half  a pint  of  cream;  let  it  boU 
till  a third  of  it  is  consumed,  aud  when  half 
cold  beat  up  the  yolks  of  si.x  eggs  with  it ; 
strain  the  whole  through  n sieve,  and  then 
jiut  the  small  cups  or  dishes,  in  which  the 
cream  is  to  be  served,  into  a pan  containing 
enough  boiling  water  to  reach  above  half 
way  up  the  cream ; cover  the  iian  aud  lay 
lire  on  the  lid,  boil  it  till  done,  aud  serve 
cool. 

'C:  fT  Chocolate,  2 squares ; sugar,  2ozs. ; 
milk,  1 pint ; cream,  i pint;  eggs,  6 yolks. 

ClIOCOUATE  DUOl’S.— 'I'hrow  into  a 
well-heated  metal  mortar  from  two  to  four 
ouncoH  of  chocolate  broken  sinnll,  and  nouna 
it  with  a warm  pestle  until  it  resembles  a 
smootli  paste  or  very  thick  batter;  then 
■''Id  an  e<iual  weight  of  powdered  sugar,  uuu 
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Oeat  them  until  they  are  thoroughly  blended. 
Koll  the  mixture  into  small  balls,  lay  them 
upon  sheets  of  writing  paper  or  upon  clean 
dishes,  and  take  them  ofl  when  they  are 
nearly  cold ; cover  the  top  with  white  non- 
pareil comfits.  More  or  less  sugar  can  be 
worked  into  the  paste,  according  to  the 
taste. 

CHOCOLATE  ICE  CEE  AM.— Scrape  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  the  best  chocolate; 
place  it  in  a stew-pan  over  the  fire,  with  just 
water  enough  to  melt  it,  keep  stirring  it, 
and  when  it  is  melted  have  ready  a quart  of 
boiling  milk,  mix  this  with  the  chocolate 
gradually,  and  add  half  a pound  of  sugar 
and  six  eggs  well  beaten,  stir  aU  well 
together,  and  when  cold,  freeze. 

Chocolate,  ilb.  ; water,  sufficient ; 
milk,  1 quart ; sugar,  ^Ib. ; eggs,  6. 

CHOKING.  — When  any  mass  of  food, 
such  as  a piece  of  meat,  potato,  or  other 
substance,  lodges  in  the  fauces,  or  the  base 
of  the  tongue,  if  in  sight,  but  too  far  for  the 
fingers  to  reach,  it  should  be  immediately 
grasped  with  a pair  of  pincers,  or,  what  is 
better,  a pair  of  curling-tongs,  and  dragged 
out.  If  neither  are  at  hand,  and  as  time  is 
preciou.s,  press  down  the  tongue  with  the 
fingers,  and  tickle  all  the  surrounding  parts 
witli  a feather,  so  as  to  induce  heaving  or 
vomiting.  Nature  by  that  action  often  get- 
ting rid  of  the  obstruction.  If,  however, 
none  of  these  means  present  a chance  of 
relief,  use  the  point  of  the  curling-tongs  as 
a probe,  and  push  the  obstruction  into  the 
gullet.  However  quickly  these  operations 
may  have  been  carried  on,  the  sufferer  may 
have  died  before  the  obstacle  has  been  dis- 
placed, or  become  so  apparently  lifeless  as 
seemingly  to  render  all  further  steps  use- 
less; tiii.s,  however,  is  not  the  case,  cold 
water  must  be  dashed  on  the  face  and  chest, 
ammonia  applied  to  the  nostrils,  and  the 
lungs  inllated  with  air.  When  the  lodgment 
has  been  lower  down  and  taken  place  in  the 

uliet  proper— a fact  that  can  be  ascertained 

y an  e.xamination  of  the  mouth,  and  also 
by  the  mute  indication  of  the  sulferer’s 
lingers— the  impediment  to  its  descent  to 
the  stomach  proceeds  from  some  spasmodic 
action  into  which  some  of  the  muscular 
fibres  are  thrown,  causing  them  to  grip  the 
body  in  its  descent  and  retain  it  in  that 
position,  while  its  bulk  pressing  forward  on 
the  windpipe,  causes  the  danger  to  life  that 
results  from  the  accident.  Two  or  three 
sudden  or  sharp  slaps  between  the  shoulders, 
or  water  daslied  aoruptly  in  the  luce,  will 
often,  by  producing  a sudden  gasp,  release 
the  spasm  and  cause  the  descent  of  the 
object;  if  not,  a probe,  Ilexible  tube,  or  a 
quill,  must  be  employed  and  the  substance 
imshed  past  the  constriction ; when,  how- 
ever, the  bulk  is  too  large  to  be  moved  by 
such  simple  means,  and  while  a messenger 
is  sent  for  a surgeon  to  bring  the  proper  in- 
strument, endeavours  should  be  made  to 
keep  up  a partial  supply  of  air  in  the  lungs, 
by  means  of  the  bellows. 

CHOLEKA  comprehends  two  distinct 
forms  of  the  same  disease,  the  English 
variety— or  cholera  morbus  proper,  aud  the 


cholera  maligna,  commonly  called  Asiatic  or 
malignant  cholera. 

English  Choleha,  or  Cholera  Mor- 
bus.— The  symptoms  commence  with  nausea, 
pain,  and  a sense  of  distension  in  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  succeeded  in  a very 
short  time  by  violent  vomiting  and  relaxa- 
tion, at  first  of  bile,  and  after  a time  of 
a mucous  discharge  ; a quick,  small,  and 
often  intermittent  pulse,  great  thirst,  heat, 
and  cold  sweating,  prostration  of  strength, 
and  considerable  anxiety  of  countenance. 
In  severe  cases  these  symptoms  are  attended 
or  followed  by  cramps  and  spasmodic  con- 
tractions in  the  extremities,  and  sometimes 
universal  convulsions,  and  in  fatal  cases  with 
hiccough.  The  exciting  canses  are  sudden 
transitions  from  heat  to  cold,  great  fatigue 
or  muscular  exertion  in  the  sun,  indigestible 
food,  acid  fruits,  melons,  cucumbers,  or  the 
inhalation  of  noxious  gases.  The  diminu- 
tion in  the  frequency  of  the  vomiting,  a soft 
moisture  on  the  skin,  and  an  inclination  to 
sleep,  are  to  be  considered  as  lavourable 
symptoms,  prognosticating  recovery. 

Treatment.— As  assistance  is  seldom  sought 
till  the  most  active  symptoms  have  set  in, 
the  first  and  most  important  object  to  be 
etfected  is  to  suspend  the  preternatural 
action  of  the  stomach  and  bowels ; in  some 
constitntions,  and  in  mild  cases,  this  may  be 
achieved  and  the  disease  cured  by  a farina- 
ceous diet  and  the  total  avoidance  for 
several  days  of  all  solid  food.  But  though 
this  change  of  diet  must  be  adopted  in  all 
cases,  it  will  only  occasionally  act  as  a 
remedial  agent.  The  vomiting  must  there- 
foi;e  be  checked  by  other  means,  and  for  that 
purpose  a small  blister  should  be  immediate- 
ly applied  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  and  an 
elfervescing  draught  of  the  following  ingre- 
dients taken  every  quarter  or  half  an  hour: 
— In  about  the  third  part  of  a tumbler  of  cold 
water  dissolve  ten  grains  of  carbonate  of  soda 
or  carbonate  of  ammonia,  with,  for  the  first 
two  or  three  draughts,  seven  or  eight  drops 
of  laudanum.  To  this  add  ten  grains  of  tarta- 
ric acid,  and  let  the  patient  drink  the  whole 
while  effervescing.  The  recumbent  position 
on  a sofa  or  bed  must  be  preserved  as  much  as 
possible,  and  the  feet  kept  hot  by  heated 
bricks  or  bottles  of  water.  As  soon  as  the 
stomach  has  been  partially  tranquillized,  or 
between  the  second  and  third  draughts, 
give  the  patient  a dessertspoonful  of  tinc- 
ture of  kino,  which  should  be  administered 
in  a very  small  quantity  of  gruel,  and  can  be 
repeated  at  the  end  of  one  or  two  hours,  if 
the  relaxation  has  not  been  materially 
checked.  Should  these  means,  however,  not ; 
abate  the  action  of  the  bowels,  the  following  ■ 
mixture  must  be  employed,  taking  a table- 
spoonful every  hour  till  the  desired  effect 
has  been  obtained. 

Carbonate  of  ammonia  2 scruples, 

Prepared  chalk  4 drachms. 

Decoction  of  logwood  6 ounces, 

rub  smooth  in  a mortar,  and  add  tincture  oi ! 
kino  three  drachms— mix.  When  the  dlar* 
rheea  is  at  tended  with  cramps  or  spasms  opfe  ■ 
of  the  annexcil  pills  must  be  taken  with  cadi  - 
dose  of  the  mixture. 
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Powdered  camphor 
Powdered  opium 
Ehubarb 
Ginger 

Extract  of  henbane 


4 grains, 
4 ^ains, 
4 grains, 
4 grains, 
10  grains ; 


make  into  a mass  and  divide  into  six  pills.  As 
soon  as  the  action  of  the  bowels  is  suspended 
the  mixture  is  to  be  discontinued,  and  so 
also  with  regard  to  the  pills,  as  soon  as  the 
cramp  or  spasms  are  subdued.  To  restore 
the  bowels  to  their  natural  action,  a day  or  two 
after  the  choleraic  discliarges  have  been  sup- 
pressed, the  best  aperient  tliat  can  be  taken 
IS  a dose  of  from  six  to  eight  drachms  of 
castor  oil.  In  mild  cases  of  English  cholera 
unattended  with  vomiting,  but  where  the 
pains  in  the  thighs  are  severe,  the  most  sim- 
ple treatment  is  half  an  ounce  of  castor  oil, 
in  peppermint  water,  with  twenty  drops  of 
laudanum,  repeating  the  same  dose  with 
either  ten  or  twenty  drops  of  laudanum  in 
two  hours  after,  according  as  the  pain  is  sub- 
dued or  remains  unabated.  Whenever  the 
convenience  of  a hot  bath  can  be  obtained, 
it  should  be  employed. 

Malignant  Choleka,  Asiatic,  spasmo- 
dic, or  epidemic,  as  this  disease  is  variously 
denominated,  is  in  all  its  general  features 
precisely  analogous  to  the  cholera  morbus  of 
this  country,  with  the  special  exceptions  that 
all  the  symptoms  are  infinitely  more  severe, 
much  shorter  in  their  duration,  there  is  a 
total  absence  of  bile  from  the  dejections, 
and  the  presence  of  the  stage  of  lividity  or 
collapse. 


Symptoms. — Slight  diarrhoea,  quickly  be- 
coming excessive,  and  changing  the  charac- 
ter of  the  ordinary  discharge  ffll  it  assumes 
the  appearance  of  thin  gruel,  and  ultimately 
that  rice  water  semblance  vihicXi  so  remarkably 
denotes  the  disease;  this  is  accompanied 
with  short  flying  pains,  and  a sense  of 
coldness  in  the  bowels,  the  countenance 
is  pale  and  anxious,  and  there  is  loss  of 
appetite.  Great  agitation,  prostration  of 
strength,  nausea,  vomiting,  and  cramps  in 
the  legs  and  arms,  commence  the  symptoms 
of  the  second  stage;  these  are  followed  by  in- 
creased pains  in  the  loins  and  abdomen,  small 
feeble  pulse,  cold  clammy  skin,  and  great 
thirst,  with  craving  for  cold  water.  The 
symptoms  indicative  of  a fatal  termination 
are  intense  lividity  of  the  entire  body  and 
nails,  absence  of  pulse  at  the  wrist  and 
temples,  delirium,  and  a dark  fur  on  the  lips, 
tongue,  and  teeth.  Thosethat  prognosticate 
a lavourable  result;  are  the  cessation  of  the 
cramps,  a warm  moisture  on  the  body,  the 
voice  becoming  firmer,  and  the  restoration 
secretions,  especially  the  bile. 

. 'llie  patient  should  be  supplied 

with  irequentand  copious  draughts  of  water 
containing  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  soda, 
potass,  and  other  salines,  or  even  cold  water, 
or,  what  is  probably  better  than  cither, 
abundant  draughts  of  whey.  The  hot  bath, 
oy  promoting  expansion  of  the  vessels,  and 
iroi,  of  blood  to  the  skin,  is  an  in- 

® “‘'junct  in  every  stage,  and  should 
friction,  especially  along 
.^‘■‘insfHsion,  and  electricity  are 
both  elhcacious  means,  more  particularly 


the  first.  Opium,  ether,  ammonia,  and 
all  stimulants  have  been  employed,  and 
sometimes  with  benefit,  though  of  ali  modes 
of  treatment  the  most  rational  is  that  of  the 
hot  bath,  whey  and  salines,  with  a suppositary 
of  opium.  In  a disease  that  presents  itself  in 
so  many  forms,  no  regular  course  can  at 
present  be  laid  down,  but  the  most  formid- 
able symptoms,  as  they  present  themselves 
must  be  met  with  energy  and  despatch,  and 
either  the  whole  or  a part  of  the  above  mode 
of  practice  adopted,  according  to  the  emer- 
gency of  the  case. 

CHOPS.— See  Lamb  Chops,  Mutton 
Chops,  Pork  Chops. 

CHOWDER— A SEA  DISH.  — Cut  off 
the  fat  part  of  a belly  piece  of  pork,  and  lay 
it  at  the  bottom  of  a kettle;  slice  some 
onions,  and  mix  them  with  all  kinds  of  sweet 
herbs,  and  strew  them  upon  the  pork ; take 
a very  fresh  codfish,  bone,  slice,  and  flour  it, 
and  strew  over  it  some  pepper  and  salt ; 
put  a layer  of  cod  upon  the  pork,  then  a 
thin  layer  of  pork,  then  a layer  of  ship- 
biscuit,  and  so  on  until  the  kettle  is  nearly 
full;  pour  in  a pint  and  a liaif  of  water, 
cover  the  whole  with  a paste,  fasten  down 
the  top  of  the  kettle  very  tight,  put  it  on  a 
slow  fire  for  about  four  hours,  laying  hot 
embers  on  the  lid  of  the  kettle ; when  done, 
skim  it  well,  and  turn  it  into  a dish,  pour  in 
a glass  of  Madeira  wine,  add  stewed  truffles 
and  oysters,  lay  the  paste  over  it  and  serve. 

CHRISTENING.— This  ceremony  may  be 
performed  either  in  accordance  with  the 
rites  of  the  Established  Church  or  of 
Dissenting  persuasions,  or  may  be  super- 
seded altogether  by  the  simple  registration 
of  the  infant’s  birth,  name,  &c.  The  fees 
paid  for  christening  vary  with  a variety  of 
circumstances.  Particulars  should  in  each 
case  be  obtained  of  the  clerk  of  the  place  of 
worship.  It  is  usual  to  make  a christening 
the  occasion  of  festivity,  but  not  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  require  speciai  remark.  The 
parents  and  sponsors  of  the  child  appear  at 
the  church  at  the  appointed  hour,  the  child 
being  carried  by  the  nurse.  The  dress 
befitting  christenings  is  what  is  termed  half 
costume,  but  tho  infant  should  be  robed  in 
the  choicest  manner  that  circumstances 
will  allow.  It  is  usual  for  the  sponsors  to 
present  the  child  with  a gift  to  be  preserved 
in  future  years.  Silver  spoons,  a silver 
knife  and  fork,  a handsome  bible,  a silver 
cup,  and  other  such  articles  arc  usually 
chosen.  It  i.s  also  usual  to  make  a trilling 
present  to  the  nurse. 

CI1RI8TAIAS.— The  festival  of  the  Chris- 
tian churches  in  commemoration  of  our 
Saviour’s  nativity,  on  the25tli  of  December. 
In  England,  especially,  this  festival  partakes 
of  a universal  interest.  The  houses  both  of  the 
richest  and  the  poorest  are  usually  decorated 
with  mistletoe,  holly,  and  evergreens  ; the 
public  entertainments  aro  of  a lively 
character,  and  the  current  lileraturo  is 
rendered  congenial  to  the  season. 

CIIIUST.MAS  PARTIES,  EtiQOUTCE 
OF. — Christmas  parties  are  especially  ae- 
voted  to  tile  reunion  of  relations  and  inti- 
mate friends  ; it  is  therefore  customary,  on 
these  occasions,  to  throw  aside  the  ceremony 
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and  constraint  which  society  ordinarily 
imposes,  and  for  each  person  to  determine 
upon  being  happy  himself,  and  to  contribute 
to  the  happiness  of  those  around  him. 
Young  ladies,  especially,  should  not  display 
an  ill-timed  prudeiy  at  certain  little  free- 
doms which  this  season  allows,  such  as 
kissing  under  the  mistletoe.  The  youth- 
ful should  not  object  to  regulate  their 
amusements  for  the  convenience  of  the  aged ; 
nor  should  the  latter  disdain  to  enter  mto 
the  sports  of  the  young.  The  good  things 
provided  by  the  host  and  hostess  should  be 
more  homely  than  upon  other  occasions ; 
and  there  should  be  a marked  heartiness  in 
their  demeanour  towards  those  whom  they 
entertain.  Those  who  assemble  may  be 
freer  in  their  intercourse  than  on  ordi- 
nary occasions,  the  good  wishes  of  the 
season  being  on  every  tongue.  Dress 
should  be  less  displayed  now  than  at 
the  fashionable  parties  that  will  commence 
about  the  middle  of  January;  nor  should 
the  richer  guests  endeavour  hy  a display 
of  trinkets  and  jewellery  to  outshine  their 
humbler  relatives  and  friends  ; in  a word,  a 
Christmas  party  is  supposed  to  level  all 
grades  and  distinctions  for  the  time  being, 
with  a view  of  contributing  more  certainly 
to  the  general  happiness  of  the  company 
assembled. 

CHRISTMAS  PUDDING.  — Mix  tho- 
roughly one  pound  of  finely  grated  bread,  one 
poundof  flour,  two  pounds  of  raisins  stoned, 
two  pounds  of  currants,  two  pounds  of  suet, 
minced  small,  one  pound  of  sugar,  haU  a 
pound  of  candied  peel,  one  nutmeg,  halt  an 
ounce  of  mixed  spice,  and  the  grated  rinds 
of  two  lemons ; mix  the  whole  with  sixteen 
eggs  well  beaten  and  strained,  and  add  four 
wineglassfuls  of  brandy.  These  ’ propor- 
tions will  make  three  puddings  of  good  size, 
each  of  which  should  be  boiled  six  hours. 

Bread  crumbs,  lib. ; flour,  lib. ; suet, 
2lbs. ; currants,  2lbs. ; raisins,  2lbs. ; sugar, 
lib. ; candled  peel,  Jib. ; lemon  rinds,  2 ; 
nutmeg,  1;  mixed  spice,  Joz. ; salt,  J tea- 
spoonful ; eggs,  16 ; brandy,  4 wineglassi'uls. 

Obs.—A  tburth  part  of  the  ingredients 
given  above  will  make  a pudding  of  sufficient 
size  for  a small  party : to  render  this  very 
ri*h,  half  the  flour  and  bread  crumbs  maybe 
omitted,  and  a few  spoonfuls  of  apricot  mar- 
nwilade  well  blendecl  with  the  remainder  of 
the  mixture.  Rather  less  liquid  will  be  re- 
quired to  moisten  the  pudding  when  this  is 
done,  and  four  hours  and  a quarter  will 
boil  it. 

CHRISTMAS  TREE.  — T.1ie  custom  of 
having  iiliuninated  trees  at  Christmas,  laden 
with  i)retty  little  frilles,  ns  mementoes  to  be 
presenlid  to  the  fjttests  of  the  Christmas 
party,  is  derived  from  Germany.  A young 
tin  is  generally  .^elected  for  tlie  Christmas 
tree,  and  little  presents  of  various  kinds  are 
bound  on  tlic  orunches,  as.  erocliet-purses, 
bonbons,  ])reserved  fruits,  alum-baskets, 
charms,  dolls,  toys  In  endless  variety,  &c., 
distributed  over  the  tree  according  to  fancy. 
The  whole  is  illnminated  by  numerous  little 
wax  tnjjera,  which  are  lighted  just  before  the 
guests  arc  admitted  to  inspect  ilie  tree.  Be- 
fore the  tapers  nrequite  burutout  the  guests 


all  assemble  around  the  tree,  and  the  t«uve~ 
nirs  are  taken  off  and  presented  to  the  mests 
whose  names  have  either  been  previously  ap- 
pended to  them,  or  at  the  discretion  of  the 
distributor. 

CHRIST’S  HOSPITAD.— A public  insti- 
tution, commonly  known  as  the  Blue  Coat 
School,  in  which  children  are  educated, 
clothed,  and  fed.  Tlie  number  of  scholars  on 
this  establishment  are,  nine  hundred  at  the 
town  school  in  Newgate  Street,  and  five 
hundred  in  a preparatory  branch  at  Hert- 
ford (including  seventy  girls).  No  boy  is 
admitted  under  seven  or  over  nine  years  of 
age,  and  none  can  remain  after  fifteen,  ex- 
cept the  “King’s  Boys,”  numbering  forty, 
or  the  “Grecians  ’’  and  “ Deputy  Grecians  " 
who  have  attained  to  the  highest  honours  in 
the  school.  The  education  received  at  Christ’s 
Hospital  is  of  a first  class,  embracing  the 
customary  branches  of  learning,  with  Latin, 
Greek,  French,  German,  mathematics, 
drawing,  &c.,  so  that  if  a boy  choose  to 
avail  himself  of  the  advant^es  which  this 
institution  affords,  he  cannot  iail  to  lay  the 
groundwork  of  future  advancement  in  life. 
Admission  into  this  school  is  obtained  by 
means  of  presentation.  These  presentations 
are  distributed  among  a certain  number  of 
governors  annually,  and  the  list  of  those  go- 
vernors is  printed  in  the  form  of  a book, 
which  may  be  had  at  the  counting-house  at- 
tached to  the  school  in  London,  on  the  pay- 
ment of  half-a-crown.  It  must  be  under- 
stood, however,  that  there  is  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  obtaining  a presentation,  unless 
the  applicant  has  some  influence  direct  or 
indirect  with  the  governor  to  whom  the  ap- 
plication is  made.  Tlie  value  of  a presenta- 
tion is  set  down  at  £600,  and  a boon  like  this 
is  naturally  enough  given  by  a governor  to 
some  one  of  his  own  connections,  in  preference 
to  a stranger.  Presentations  are  bespoken 
for  years  beforehand,  so  that  a governor  is, 
generally  speaking,  not  only  engaged  as  re- 
gards the  presentation  for  the  current  year, 
but  also  for  the  one  which  is  to  follow  three 
years  after.  It  is  therefore  liopeless  for  a 
person  who  possesses  no  influence  to  apply 
for  this  privilege,  the  chances  being  that  if 
every  one  of  the  governors  on  the  list  were 
written  to,  or  waited  upon  personally,  the 
answer  in  each  case  would  be  unsatisfactory. 

CHRONOLOGY.— The  art  of  measuring 
time,  distinguishing  its  several  constituent 
parts,  such  as  centuries,  years.  &c.,  by  appro- 
priate marks  and  characters,  and  adjusting 
these  parts  in  an  orderly  manner  to  past 
transactions,  by  means  of  eras,  epochs,  and 
cycles,  for  the  illustration  of  history.  Books : 
Toone's  Chronological  IlUtorian;  Blair's  Tables; 
Jlowlett's  Tables;  Boyle's  Unicersal  Chronologist; 
Alexander's  Chronology  of  the  H'or/d;  Slaitr's 
Chronology,  Ancient  anilModem;  Wade's  Chrono- 
logy of  British  History;  Bickmore' s Comparative 
Chronology;  Maydteell's  JCpUome;  UmcUlt's  Me- 
trical Chronology;  Cuninghame's  Scientific  Chro- 
nology; Thotnson' s Chronology  and  History ; Hale's 
Nero  Analysis;  uVicholas's  Chronology  of  History; 
Haydn's  Dictionary  of  Dates;  Weale's  Rudi- 
mcidary  Chronology;  Kennedy's  Chronology  of  the 
World;  Salmon's  Chronological  Historian; 
Hampton's  Dates,  Cllarters,  and  Customs ; British 
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Chronologist;  Annual  Register;  L' Art  de  Verifier 
let  Dates. 

CHRONOMETER— A timepiece  of  pecu- 
liar construction,  at  present  much  employed 
by  nayieators  in  determining  the  longitude 
at  sea.  'Chronometers  are,  in  general,  much 
larger  than  common  watches,  and  are  hung 
in  gimbals,  in  boxes  six  or  eight  inches 
square ; but  there  are  also  many  pocket  chro- 
nometers which,  externally,  have  aU  the 
appearance  of  the  better  sort  of  pocket 
watches,  and  internally  diifer  from  those 
only  in  the  construction  of  the  balance.  The 
balance  and  hair- spring  are  the  principal 
agents  in  regulating  the  going  of  an  ordinary 
watch,  being  to  this  what  a pendnlnm  is  to  a 
common  clock ; and  this  spring  in  the  for- 
mer, like  the  pendulum  in  the  latter,  is  sub- 
ject to  expansions  and  contractions  under 
different  degrees  of  heat  and  cold,  which 
affect  the  speed  or  rate  of  the  machine  ; and 
the  methods  of  correcting  this  inaccuracy 
mark  the  difference  between  the  watch  and 
the  chronometer. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM.  — A flower  that 
contributes  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the 
garden,  in  the  latter  months  of  the  year, 
when  scarcely  any  other  plants  are  in  bloom, 
and  therefore  doubly  wdcome  on  that  ac- 
count. It  is  easily  propagated  and  cul- 
tivated. Tlie  root  may  be  divided,  suckers 
taken  off,  or  cuttings  obtained  at  any  sea- 


portions  of  loam,  sand,  and  bog-mould,  and 
one  half  sand.  Take  the  cuttings  off  about 
three  inches  long,  and  smoothly  cut  across 
at  a joint ; one  is  put  in  each  pot,  and  the 
pots  are  set  in  a frame  on  a gentle  bottom- 
heat.  In  three  weeks  or  a month  they  are 
well  rooted,  and  then  hardened  in  a cold 
frame  till  the  beginning  of  June,  when  they 
are  shifted  into  48-sized  pots,  and  placed  in 
an  open  airy  situation.  Here  they  are 
watered  with  liquid  manure,  in  which  soap- 
suds has  been  mixed.  Nip  off  the  tops  ot 
the  plants  about  this  time  to  make  them 
bushy,  but  no  more  side  shoots  are  allowed 
to  remain  for  flowering  than  the  plants  are 
calculated  to  support.  For  culture  in  the 
open  ground,  many  of  the  sorts  may  be 
planted  out  in  warm  borders,  or  compart- 
ments, or  against  walls,  and  will  flower  well 
in  flne  autumns ; but  their  roots  require 
protection  through  the  winter,  and  they 
should  be  renewed  about  every  two  years  ; 
for  as  they  Increase  much  in  size  by  suckers 
from  the  roots,  the  plants  if  left  for  a longer 
period  become  unsightly,  and  produce 
small  and  imperfect  flowers.  The  early 
flowering  varieties,  as  the  purple,  change- 
able white,  rose,  and  buff,  are  the  hardiest 
and  most  suitable  for  borders.  Chrysan- 
themums are  liable  to  become  mildewed,  and 
when  they  are  observed  to  be  in  this  state, 
they  should  be  separated  from  the  rest  and 
dusted  over  wdth  flower  of  sulphur ; two  or 
three  days  after  the  operation,  the  plants 
should  be  well  syringed,  to  wash  this  off. 

CHUB,  the  scientific  name  of  which  is 
cyprinus  ceplialus,  much  resembles  the  carp, 
its  large  scales  being  of  a rather  more  sil- 
very brightness  and  its  body  somewhat 
longer  in  proportion  to  its  breadth ; it  is 
sometimes  called  the  “ silvery  bluish  carp.’* 
The  head  and  back  are  of  a deep  shady  green, 
the  sides  silvery,  but  with  a golden  tinge 
w’hen  in  good  season ; the  belly  white,  the 
pectoral  tins  of  a pale  yellow%  tlie  ventral 
and  anal  fins  red,  the  tall  forked,  of  a browm- 
ish  hue  tinged  with  blue  at  the  end.  The 
chub  has  a large  mouth  without  teeth,  but 
his  throat  is  provided  with  a bony  apparatus 
which  crushes  his  food  and  prepares  it  for 
digestion;  heisoneofthe  “leather-mouthed” 
species.  The  chub  spawns  at  the  end  of 
April  until  the  middle  of  May,  on  a shallow 
gravelly  bottom,  and  recovers  its  condition 
more  quickly  after  this  efl'ort  of  nature  than 
any  other  fish ; it  will  then  be  found  until 
from  the  middle  to  the  end  of  June  in  sharp, 
shallow  streams ; after  which  lime  it  seeks 
shelter  under  weirs,  or  overhanging  and 
shelving  banks,  under  trees  overhanging  the 
water,  amongst  the  roots  of  those  growing 
on  the  banks,  amongst  the  boiiglis  of  (hose 
growing  in,  or  such  as  have  fallen  into,  tlie 
water,  and  under  and  amongst  beds  of  aqiiiiHc 
plants.  'I’he  chub  is  found  in  most  oi  the 
rivers  of  this  country,  its  general  size  being 
from  one  ounce  up  to  (bur  pounds,  although 
in  the  Ouse,  in  Bedfordshire,  and  in  the 
Trent  it  has  been  taken  as  heavy  ns  seven 
pounds  weight.  The  baits  for  lisblng  lor 
chub  arc  numerous,  indeed  there  is  sc.'ircciy 
any  bait  tliat  a chub  will  not  take-  worms, 
snails,  gentles,  wasp  grubs,  paste,  cheese. 
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cherries,  greaves,  bullock’s  pith,  &c.,  at  the 
bottom ; minnows,  small  gudgeon,  roach,  and 
other  flsh  in  mid- water;  and  cockchafers, 
cockroaches,  bees,wasps,  grasshoppers,  small 
moths,  and  all  kinds  of  flies,  both  natural 
and  artificial,  on  the  surface,  used  either  by 
casting  or  dipping  or  dapping.  The  best 
time  for  fishing  for  chub  is  from  November 
to  March,  when  he  is  also  in  the  best  condi- 
tion and  bites  more  freely : the  best  baits  at 
this  time  are  greaves  and  bullock’s  pith, 
using  sheep’s  or  bullock’s  brains  for  ground 
bait  with  the  latter ; for  directions  to  pre- 
pare both  these  see  “Bait.”  The  rod  for 
chub  fishing  at  bottom  should  be  about 
twelve  feet  long,  light  and  pliable;  those 
made  of  deal  for  the  first  and  second  joints, 
and  lance-wood  or  green  heart  for  the  third 
and  top  joints  are  perhaps  the  best.  The  reel,  a 
full-sized  wooden  one ; the  line  of  fine  twisted 
silk;  the  float,  a swan  quill  or  of  cork  made 
long  and  tapering,  according  to  the  depth  of 
water  and  strength  of  stream  ; the  bottom, 
three  or  four  feet  of  fine  round  gut,  and  the 
hook  No.  6 or  6.  The  books  on  angling  treat- 
ing of  chub  fishing  are  Blaine,  Daniel,  Walton, 
and  Ephemera;  but  the  best  of  all  is  Bailey's 
Instructor. 

CHURCITWARDENS  are  parl.shioners 
chosen  annually  ui  Easter  week,  and  being  so 
chosen,  are  bound  to  serve  the  office  (except 
peers,  members  of  parliament,  clergymen, 
Roman  Catholic  clergy,  dissenting  ministers 
or  teachers,  barristers,  attorneys'  clerks  in 
court,  physicians,  surgeons,  apothecaries 
and  aldermen,  who  are  exempt).  They  have 
the  care  and  management  of  the  repairs  of 
the  church,  and  the  organ,  bells,  bible,  and 
books,  the  making  of  church  rates  to  repair 
the  church,  if  tlic  parishioners  refuse  to 
make  one : also  the  ordering  of  sittings  and 
enforcing  good  behaviour  during  divine  ser- 
vice. They  have  the  care  of  the  benefice 
during  its  vacancy,  and  must  see  that  the 
churcli  is  duly  served  by  a curate ; aud  they 
may  not  suffer  a stranger  to  preach  unless 
he  appears  qualified  by  producing  a license. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  they  are  to  render 
accounts  of  their  receipts  and  expenditure. 

CHURN.— See  Cheese. 

CIDER.— A beverage  made  from  the  juice 
of  the  apple,  and  for  which  sour  and  rough- 
tasted  apples  are  generally  preferred  The 
process  of  making  cider  varies  in  different 
localities,  but  in  every  case  essentially  con- 
sists of  the  collection  of  (he  fruit,  and  the  ex- 
mession  and  fermentafion  of  the  juice. 
T\w.  collection  of  the  fruit  not  be  "com- 

menced before  it  has  become  sufficiently 
mature  ; they  should  bo  jilcked  by  the  hand, 
and  any  unsound  fruit,  or  such  us  may  have 
lain  on  the  soil,  should  be  rejected.  The 
apples  after  being  gathered,  are  usually  loft 
for  fourteen  or  II  (teen  days  in  a barn  or  loft  I 
to  mellow,  during  which  time  the  mucilage 
is  decomposed,  and  alcohol  and  carbonic 
acid  develoiicd.  When  this  process  is  com- 
pleted, the  fruit  should  be  looked  through, 
the  bruised  and  decayeil  apples  i)laoed  in  a 
heap  by  themselves  for  an  interior  cider, 
from  which  to  make  vinegar,  the  remainder  ; 
wiped  perfectly  dry,  and  laid  ready  for  use. 
The  expression  of  Ute Juice  is  the  next  step  in  | 


cider-making.  The  apples  are  ground  to  a 
pulp  in  a mill,  consisting  of  two  fluted 
cylinders  of  hard  wood  or  cast  iron  working 
against  each  other.  The  pulp  is  afterwards 
put  into  coarse  strong  bags,  and  pressed 
with  a heavy  weight  so  as  to  squeeze  out  of 
them  aU  their  juice.  The  juice  is  placed  in. 
large  open  tubs,  and  kept  at  a heat  of  about 
sixty  degrees.  They  are  now  constantly 
attended  to,  and  kept  quite  full,  in  order 
that  the  yeast,  as  it  forms,  may  froth  over 
and  be  carried  off  from  the  surface  of  the 
liquor.  After  two  or  three  days  for  weak 
cider,  and  eight  or  ten  days  for  strong  cider, 
or  as  soon  as  the  sediment  has  suljgided, 
the  liquor  is  “racked  off”  into  clean  casks. 
The  casks  are  then  stored  in  a cellar,  shaded 
bam,  or  other  cool  place,  where  a low  and 
regular  temperature  can  be  ensured,  and  are 
left  to  mature  and  ripen  until  the  following 
spring,  when  it  may  be  re-racked  for  use. 
The  pressed  pulp  is  again  sprinkled  with 
one  third  or  half  its  weight  of  water,  and  re- 
pressed. The  resulting  liquor,  when  fer- 
mented, forms  a weak  kind  of  cider,  which 
is  reserved  for  domestic  use  in  the  same  way 
as  table-beer.  The  refuse  pulp  is  an  accept- 
able food  for  pigs  and  store  cattle. 

Preparatory  to  bottling  cider,  it  should  be 
examined,  to  see  whether  it  is  clear  and 
sparkling.  If  not  so,  it  should  be  clarified, 
and  left  for  a fortnight.  The  night  previous- 
to  bottling,  the  bung  should  be  taken  out  of 
the  cask,  and  left  so  until  the  next  day,  and 
the  filled  bottles  should  not  be  corked  down 
until  the  day  after;  as,  if  this  is  done  at 
once,  many  of  the  bottles  will  burst  by  keep- 
ing. The  best  corks  should  be  used.  Cham- 
pagne bottles  are  the  best  for  cider.  It  is 
usual  to  wire  down  the  corks  and  to  cover 
them  with  tinfoil,  after  the  manner  of  cham- 
pagne. A few  bottles  at  a time  may  be  kept 
in  a warm  place  to  ripen.  When  the  cider 
is  wanted  for  immediate  use,  or  for  con- 
sumption during  the  cooler  season  of  the 
year,  a small  piece  of  lump  sugar  may  be 
put  into  each  bottle  before  corking  it.  AVhen 
intended  for  keeping,  it  should  be  stored  in 
a cool  cellar  when  the  quality  will  be  greatly 
improved  by  a;.m.  Cider  for  bottling  should 
be  of  good  quality,  sound  and  piquant,  aud 
at  least  a twelvemonth  old.  When  out  of 
condition,  it  is  unfit  for  bottling. 

Cl  DE  R C 1 1 A^I  b AGN E. — Cider,  eighteen 
gallons,  spirit,  three  pints,  sugar,  five 
pounds.  Mix  and  let  them  rest  for  a fort- 
night, then  fine  with  skimmed  milk,  1 pint 
Bottle  in  champagne  bottles : when  opened" 
it  will  be  found  to  approach  very  nearly  to 
genuine  champagne. 

Cider,  18  gallons ; spirit,  3 pints  - 
sugar,  Olbs. ; skimmed  milk,  1 pint.  ’ 

CIDER.  Bnoi'EnTiES  or.— Cider  is  a 
pleasant  and  refreshing  beverage,  and  with 
persons  in  good  health  is  not  unwholesome, 
when  drunk  in  moileration.  By  persons  suf^ 
fering  from  indigestion,  however,  it  should 
be  carefully  avoided ; nor  should  it  be  drunk 
by  persona  when  they  are  overheated,  as  it 
is  apt  to  cause  colic  and  other  disagreeable 
syniploms.  Cider  has  in  some  instances 
been  found  to  contain  lead,  which  it  has 
probably  imbibed  from  the  leaden  vessels  in 
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which  it  is  made  or  kept ; under  such  cir- 
cumstances, it  becomes  poisonous  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  according  to  the 
amount  of  lead  taken  up. 

CIGAREITE.— A spiecies  of  cigar  made 
by  rolling  tobacco  in  thin  paper ; the  imple- 
ment for  making  them,  and  the  suitable 
papers  are  usually  sold  at  tobacconists. 
Cigarettes  have  economy  to  recommend 
them,  as  they  do  not  cost  more  than  a 
farthing  each,  whereas  a good  cigar  is  sel- 
dom to"  be  purchased  under  threepence  or 
fourpence  ; by  many  persons  cigarettes  are 
preferred  to  pipes. 

CIGARS.  — A form  of  manufactured 
tobacco  extensively  used  for  the  purpose  of 
smoking.  The  choicest  kinds  of  cigars  are 
those  of  foreign  manufacture,  such  as 
Havanah,  Cabana,  Silva,  Lopez,  &c.,  and  in 
imitation  of  these,  British  cigars  are  made 
bearing  the  same  name.  Generally  speak- 
ing, cigars  are  not  greatly  adulterated  ; the 
fraud  is  chiefly  confined  to  palming  off  home- 
made cigars  as  foreign,  and  in  practising  this, 
a number  of  petty  artifices  are  used;  the  white 
spot,  for  instance,  indicative  of  excellence 
in  a genuine  cigar,  is  produced  by  chemical 
agency  in  the  spurious  article ; the  square 
and  sometimes  almost  flat  shape  which  the 
foreign  cigar  attains  after  undergoing  a long 
voyage  in  a closely  packed  chest,  is  counter- 
feited in  the  spurious  cigar  by  pressing.  So 
generally  is  this  practised,  that  not  more 
than  one-third  of  the  cigars  sold  are  what 
they  profess  to  be— namely,  foreign  made 
cigars.  To  a certain  extent,  however,  the 
detection  of  this  Imposition  rests  with  the 
purchaser;  for  notwithstanding  the  nicety 
with  which  the  imitative  article  is  made, 
it  is  next  to  impossible  to  deceive  a person 
who  has  once  oeen  accustomed  to  cigars 
of  foreign  manufacture.  A “patent  self- 
lighting  cigar”  has  lately  been  introduced, 
which  is  perfectly  lighted  by  simple  friction, 
thereby  obviating  an  inconvenience  which 
many  persons  experience,  when  they  have 
omitted  to  provide  themselves  with  matches ; 
as  well  as  doing  away  with  the  danger 
which  carrying  matches  about  the  person  is 
liable  to  entail.  In  order  that  no  unplea- 
sant flavour  may  be  communicated  to  the 
cigar  by  this  mode  of  lighting,  a layer  of 
pure  tasteless  matter  is  interposed  between 
the  cigar  and  the  igniting  compound. 

CINDER  SliTER.— A domestic  utensil 


used  for  separating  ashes  from  partially 
burnt  coal.  The  ordinary  cinder  sitter  is 
objectionable  on  account  of  the  dust  which 
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it  occasions  whenever  it  is  used.  But  an 
improvement  has  been  introduced  in  the 
shape  of  an  enclosed  cinder-sifter,  as  shown 
in  the  engraving,  and  which  may  be  em- 
ployed without  a particle  of  dust  escaping, 
'this  sifter  is  agitated  in  the  customary  way, 
the  ashes  fall  to  the  bottom  and  the  cinders 
remain  in  the  sieve,  which  rests  on  a ledge 
at  a convenient  depth  in  the  box. 

CINNAMON. — The  inner  bark  of  a tree 
which  grows  in  the  West  Indies  and  in  other 
warm  climates ; much  used  for  flavouring 
dishes,  pastry,  beverages,  &c.  From  the  high 
price  of  this  drug  it  has  become  the  general 
practice  to  substitute  the  bark  of  cassia. 
Cassia  is,  however,  not  only  thicker  and 
coarser  than  cinnamon,  but  its  i'racture  is 
short  and  resinous,  and  its  flavour  is  more 
biting  and  hot,  whilst  it  lacks  the  peculiar 
sweet  taste  of  cinnamon.  The  thickness  of 
cinnamon  seldom  exceeds  that  of  good  draw- 
ing paper.  In  addition  to  its  culinary  uses, 
cinnamon  is  also  very  useful  in  medicine,  as 
an  agreeable  aromatic,  and  as  a vehicle  for 
the  administration  of  other  ingredients. 

CINNAMON  BISCUITS.— Half  a pound 
of  dry  flour,  one  pound  of  loaf  sugar  finely 
sifted,  one  pound  of  butter,  and  an  ounce  of 
cinnamon  powdered.  Mix  the  whole  with  a 
wineglassful  of  brandy  or  rum,  roll  out  to  a 
thin  paste,  and  bake  in  a quick  oven. 

Flour,  ^Ib. ; sugar,  lib. ; butter,  lib. ; 
cinnamon,  loz. ; brandy  or  rum,  1 wine- 
glassful. 

CINNAMON  ESSENCE.  - Infuse  oil  of 
cinnamon  in  highly  rectified  spirits  of  wins, 
in  tlie  proportion  of  lialf  a drachm  of  th« 
former  to  an  ounce  oi'  the  latter. 

CINNAMON  TINCTURE.  — Put  three 
ounces  of  cinnamon,  bruised,  into  a quart  of 
the  best  brandy,  and  let  it  infuse  for  three  or 
four  days. 

CINNAMON  WATER.— Bruise  an  ounce 
of  cinnamon,  and  put  it  into  two  quarts  of 
brandy,  with  a pint  of  water,  the  nnd  of  a 
lemon,  and  an  ounce  of  liquorice  root ; after 
it  has  infused  for  three  or  four  days,  distil 
it,  and  add  a pound  of  sugar  dissolved  in  a 
quart  of  water. 

Ijg"  Cinnamon,  1 oz. ; brandy,  2 quarts; 
lemon,  rind  of  1 ; liquorice  root,  l oz. ; water, 
1 pint ; sugar,  lib. ; water,  1 quart. 

CIRCASSIAN  CIRCLE.- A dance,  as 


follows  : — The  company  is  arranged  in  cou- 
ples round  the  room,  the  ladies  being  placed 
on  the  right  of  the  gentlemen;  after  which 
the  first  and  second  couples  lead  off  the 
dance.  Right  and  left  sot  and  turn 

partners— ladies  chain,  waltz.  At  the  con- 
clusion, the  first  couple  with  the  fourth,  and 
the  second  with  the  third  couple,  recom- 
mence the  figure,  and  se  on  till  they  go  com- 
pletely round  the  circle,  when  the  dance  is 
concluded. 

CIRCASSIAN  CREAM.— Half  a pint  of 
almond  emulsion,  one  drachm  of  essouce  of 
almonds,  four  grains  of  bichloride  of  mcp 
cury,  and  half  a pint  of  spirits  of  wine,  tu 
which  any  perfhme  may  bo  added. 

CISTERN.-A  receptacle  for  water,  "Ct mg 
upon  self-filling  prinoii)lcs,  nnd  conveung 
water  to  various  parts  by  n'.cans  pi  pipes. 
&c.  The  boat  kind  3f  oistorn  for  the  use  of 
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a bouse  is  one  made  of  slate.  These  are 
usually  constructed  from  thin  slabs  of  Welsh 
slate  joined  together  with  cement  and  by 
the  aid  of  grooves.  This  kind  of  cistern  is 
very  durable,  and  not  liable  to  get  out  of 
repair;  nor  does  it,  like  lead,  affect  the  taste 
of  the  water  in  any  way.  Every  cistern 


should  be  provided  with  a waste  pipe,  which 
tends  to  keep  the  cistern  clean  and  the 
water  pure.  With  some  households  the 
water  is  kept  in  butts  and  casks ; before 
they  are  used  they  should  be  charred  inside, 
as  otherwise  the  water  will  imbibe  an  un- 
pleasant flavour.  They  should  be  kept  care- 
fully covered  and  frequently  cleaned  out. 

CITRIC  ACID.— An  acid  peculiar  to  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  and  founa  in  the  juices 
of  several  kinds  of  fruit,  especially  those  of 
the  genus  Citrus.  It  is  chiefly  prepared  from 
the  juice  of  lemons.  It  is  used  medicinally 
in  febrile  and  inflammatory  complaints,  and 
added  to  soda  to  form  the  ordinary  effer- 
vescing draughts. 

CITRON,  CANDIED.  — See  Candied 
Peed. 

CITRON  PUDDING.  — Mix  together  a 
pint  of  cream  and  the  yolks  of  six  eggs,  add 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  powdered  loaf  sugar, 
live  ounces  of  citron  shred  fine,  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  flour,  and  half  a teaspoonful  of 
nutmeg ; place  this  mixture  in  a deep  dish, 
bake  it  in  a hot  oven,  and  turn  it  out. 

Cream,  1 pint ; eggs,  6 yolks  ; sugar, 
ilb. ; citron,  6ozs. ; flour,  '2  tablespooufuls  ; 
nutmeg,  4 of  i teaspoonful. 

CITRON  RATAEIA.  — Pare  seven  or 
eight  citrons  very  thin ; cut  the  peel  into 
small  pieces,  and  put  them  into  a jar  with 
three  pints  of  brandy,  and  let  them  inhise  for 
three  weeks ; add  Imlf  a pound  of  sugar  boiled 
in  half  a pint  of  water  and  well  skimmed; 
let  it  stand  for  a fortnight,  and  bottle  it. 

CIVET  I’ERFU.ME.— This  substance  is 

Erocured  from  tlie  civet  cat,  and  was  first 
rought  to  this  country  by  the  Dutch. 
In  its  pure  state,  civet  has  a very  dis- 
agreeable odour,  but  wlicn  diluted  it  be- 
comes agreeable.  Extract  of  ciret  is  pre- 
pared by  rubbing  in  a mortar  one  ounce  of 
civet  with  an  ounce  of  orris-root  powder,  or 
any  other  similar  material  that  will  assist 
to  break  up  or  divide  the  civet;  and  tlicn 
nlacing  the  whole  into  a gallon  of  rectified 
RDirits  • after  macerating  for  a month  it  is 
to  strain  off.  From  a quarter  of  a pint  to 


half  a pint  is  the  utmost  that  ought  to  be 
mixed  ivith  a gallon  of  any  other  perfume. 

CLARET.— One  of  the  most  wholesome 
of  the  light  wines.  It  contains  15-10  per 
cent,  of  alcohoL  Claret  is  useful  in  many 
oases  of  convalescence  from,  febrile  com- 
plaints, where  heavier  and  stronger  wines 
would  be  inadmissible. 

CLARIFICATION.— The  act  of  clearing 
or  making  bright,  commonly  applied  to  the 
process  or  clearing  liquids  by  chemical  means 
instead  of  by  filtration.  The  substances  em- 
ployed in  the  clarification  of  liquids  operate 
by  cither  mechanically  embracing  the  fecu- 
lous  matter,  and  subsiding  with  it  to  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel,  or  by  inducing  such  a 
change  in  its  nature  and  bulk  that  it  sub- 
sides by  its  own  density,  in  each  case  leaving 
the  liquor  transparent.  Albumen,  gelatine, 
the  acids,  certain  salts,  blood,  lime,  plaster 
of  Paris,  alum,  heat,  alcohol,  &c.,  serve  in 
many  cases  for  this  purpose.  The  first  is 
used  under  the  form  of  white  of  egg,  for  the 
clarification  of  syrups,  as  it  combines  with 
the  liquid  when  cold,  but  on  the  application 
of  heat  rapidly  coagulates  and  rises  to  the 
surface,  carrying  the  refuse  with  it,  forming 
a scum  which  is  easily  removed.  Gelatine, 
under  the  form  of  isinglass  dissolved  in 
water  or  weak  vinegar,  is  used  to  fine  white 
wines,  beer,  cider,  and  similar  liquors.  Sul- 
phuric acid  is  frequently  added  to  weak 
liquors  for  the  same  purpose.  Bullocks’ 
blood  is  used  in  the  same  way  as  isinglass 
or  white  of  eggs,  for  fining  red  wines,  beer, 
and  porter.  Lime,  alum,  alcohol,  the  acids, 
and  heat,  act  by  curdling  or  coagulating  the 
feculencies,  and  thus,  by  increasing  their 
density,  induce  their  subsidence.  Plaster  of 
Paris  acts  partly  like  the  above  and  partly 
like  albumen  or  gelatine,  by  developing  and 
forcing  down  the  suspended  matter. 

CLARIFIED  BRbTlI.  — Put  broth  or 
gravy  into  a clean  stew-pan,  break  the  white 
and  shell  of  an  egg,  bent  them  together,  and 
add  them  to  thcLroth.  Stir  it  with  a whisk 
and  when  it  has  boiled  for  a few  minutes 
strain  it  through  a hair  sieve  or  a nankin 

CLARIFIED  HU’1TER.-See  Buttfr 

CLAKIFIEI)  SUGAR.  Break  in  to  large 
lumps  ns  much  loaf  sugar  as  is  required,  and 
dissolve  it  in  a bowl,  allowing  a pound  of 
sugar  to  half  a pint  of  water.  Set  it  over 
the  fire,  and  add  the  white  of  an  egg  well 
whipped.  Let  it  boil  up,  and  when  about  to 
run  over,  pour  in  a little  cold  water,  to  check 
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it;  but  when  it  rises  a second  time,  take  it 
off  the  fire  and  set  it  by  in  a pan  for  a quarter 
of  an  hour.  The  foulness  will  then  sink  to 
the  bottom,  and  leave  a black  scum  on  the 
top,  which  must  be  taken  off  gently  with  a 
skimmer.  Then  pour  the  syrup  very  quickly 
from  the  sediment,  and  set  it  by  for  use. 

CLARIFIKD  SYRUP.— Break  two 
pounds  of  double  refined  sugar,  and  pnt  it 
into  a stew-pan  that  is  well  tinned,  with  a 
pint  of  cold  spring  water.  When  the  sugar 
is  dissolved,  set  it  over  a moderate  fire. 
Beat  up  half  tiie  white  of  an  egg,  put  it  to 
the  sugar  before  it  gets  warm,  and  stir  it 
well  together.  As  soon  as  it  boils,  take  off 
the  scum,  and  keep  it  boiling  till  it  is  per- 
fectly clear.  Run  it  through  a clean  napkin, 
put  it  into  a close  stopped  bottle,  and  it  will 
keep  for  months. 

• CLARY.— 7A  plant,  the  leaves  of  which 
are  used  to  flavour  soups,  the  flowers  for 
making  a fermented  wine,  and  the  whole 
plant,  somewhat  like  the  sage,  is  esteemed 
medicinal.  Clary  is  raised  from  seed,  and 
sometimes  from  cuttings  and  slips.  A small 
bed  will  supply  most  I'amilies,  and  a quarter 
of  an  ounce  of  seed  will  suffice  for  a seed- 
bed, to  be  transplanted  from  two  feet  by 
two.  Sow,  in  the  latter  part  of  March  or  the 
beginning  of  April,  in  any  bed  or  border 
thmly,  and  rake  in  the  seed.  In  summer, 
when  the  plants  are  advanced  two  or  three 
Inches,  transplant  a.portion  of  the  strongest 
from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  apart,  to 
allow  competent  room  for  the  leaves  to 
spread  in  full  growth,  when  they  will  be  fit 
for  use  the  same  year,  and  in  continuation 
through  winter  until  the  following  spring 
and  summer. 

CLARY  WINE.— Boil  fifteen  gallons  of 
water  with  forty-five  pounds  of  sugar,  and 
skim  it  clean.  When  cool,  put  a little  to 
a quarter  of  a pint  of  yeast,  and  so  by  de- 
grees add  a little  more.  In  the  course  of  an 
hour  put  the  smaller  to  the  larger  quantity, 
pour  the  liquor  on  three  gallons  of  clary 
flowers,  picked  when  dry.  When  the  liquor 
ceases  to  make  a hissing  noise,  and  the 
flowers  are  all  in,  stop  it  up  for  four  months. 
Rack  it  off,  empty  the  barrel  of  the  dregs, 
and  add  a gallon  of  the  best  brandy.  Return 
the  liquor  to  the  cask,  close  it  up  for  six  or 
eight  weeks,  and  then  bottle  it  off. 

C5T  Water,  16  gallons;  sugar,  • 45lbs. ; 
vcast  i pint  to  } pint;  clary  flowers,  3 gal- 
lons ; brandy,  1 gallon. 

CLEANLINESS,  IIouSEnoi.D.  — There 
cannot  be  a doubt  but  that  the  comfort, 
health,  and  happiness  of  a home  depend  in  a 
great  measure  on  the  exercise  ol' cleanly  and 
orderly  habits.  The  best  way  to  keep  a house 
thoroughly  and  regularly  clean  is  to  apportion 
the  process  of  cleaning  the  several  parts  of 
the  house  to  certain  days  and  Iiours.  For 
instance,  the  apartments  in  use  every  day 
require  daily  cleaning,  and  tlijs  should  be 
commenced  and  finislied  at  an  invariable 
hour.  Other  apartments  that  are  less  occu- 
pied will  require  seldomer  attending  to,  but 
whether  it  be  once,  twice,  or  thrice  a week, 
the  days  of  cleaning  should  be  perfectly 
understood  and  rigidly  adhered  to.  Un- 
cleanly and  disorderly  houseliolds  arc  ol'ten 
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the  result  of  one  unfortunate  relaxation  of 
the  usual  regulation.  A housewdfe,  for 
instance,  starts  in  lile  with  a determination 
to  iulfil  her  domestic  duties  systematically 
and  regularly.  By-and-by  a day  arrives  for 
cleaning  a particular  apartment,  when  on 
some  frivolous  pretext  the  process  is  post- 
poned to  another  day ; when  that  day  arrives, 
instead  of  being  devoted  to  the  duties  as- 
signed it,  it  is  interfered  with  by  the  back 
wmrk,  and  matters  become  still  more  dis- 
arranged, until  at  length  one  day  driven  on 
to  another,  and  one  process  confounded  with 
others  that  precede  or  follow  it,  all  arrange- 
ment and  order  are  at  an  end,  and  every- 
thing is  done  how  and  when  it  can  be.  In 


addition  to  the  moral  and  physical  advan- 
tages of  a cleanly  dwelling,  it  also  confers  a 
species  of  rank  on  the  promoters  to  what- 
ever class  in  the  scale  of  society  they  may 
belong.  A dirty-looking  house  is  naturally 
associated  with  careless  and  improvident 
inmates,  whose  lives  are  misspent  in  the 
indulgence  of  irregular  habits,  and  vicious 
idleness.  But  a cleanly  house,  on  the  con- 
trary, impresses  the  most  superficial  observer 
with  feelings  of  respect  for  the  occupants, 
and  a conviction  that  their  course  of  life  is 
guided  by  proper  principles.  — See  Dust- 
ing, Scrubbing,  Sweeping,  Washing,  &c, 

CLEANLINESS,  Personal,  — Cleanli- 
ness has  a powerful  influence  on  the  health 
and  preservation  of  the  body.  Cleanliness 
in  our  garments  and  persons  prevents  the 
pernicious  effects  of  dampness,  bad  smells, 
and  contagious  vapours  arising  from  pu- 
trescent substances.  Cleanliness  keeps  up 
a free  perspiration,  renews  the  air,  refreshes 
the  blood,  and  even  animates  and  enlivens 
the  mind.— See  Ablution,  Bathing,  Bed- 
room, Sick  Chamber,  &c. 

CLEAR  STARCniNG,  — See  Starch- 
ing. 

CLEMATIS.  — A hardy  climbing  plant, 
suited  to  trellis-work,  and  propagated  by 
layers.  It  may  be  propagated  by  parting 
its  roots,  and  from  seed.  It  requires  but 
little  attention,  and  flourishes  in  any  soil. 

CLERK. — Under  this  head  are  compre- 
hended persons  ivho  earn  a livelihood  by 
keeping  books  of  accounts,  making  out 
invoices,  conductingcorrespondence,  and  at- 
tending generally  to  the  duties  of  commerce 
where  writing  and  arithmetic  are  concerned. 
The  situation  of  clerk  varies  in  value  and 
importance,  aocording  to  the  nature  of  the 
business,  and  the  class  of  establishment. 
In  London,  for  instance,  there  are  clerks  at 
a salary  of  X50  a year,  and  others  at  XlOOO. 
Merchants’  clerks  arc,  us  a body,  liberally 
paid,  and  not  severely  tasked,  a salary  ot 
from  XIGO  to  X300  a year  is  an  ordinary  one 
for  a young  man  between  the  age  0;  twenty- 
one  and  twenty-live,  and  to  a person  in 
middle  lile  X400  or  X600  is  commonly  given. 
Warehouse  clerks  rank  next,  their  salaries 
being  almost  as  largo  as  those  just  staten. 
but  the  duties  arc  rougher  and  heavier,  ana 
the  hours  longer.  Lawyers’  clerks  o'"®  " 

paid  ns  regards  junior  hands,  but  ' . 
they  liave  cst.ablished  a positioiL  7 
frequently  receive  liberal  vcniuneratio  . 
qiialiflcatious  for  a clerk  in  general^  . 
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he  should  be  a good  penman  and  arithme- 
tician, able  to  indite  a letter  readily  and 
correctly,  punctual,  intelligent,  and  of  good 
address.  It  would  also  be  as  well  if  he  were 
acquainted  with  French,  German,  Italian, 
and  Spanish ; the  first-named  language 
especially,  for  our  increasing  commerce  with 
France  renders  the  knowledge  of  the 
language  of  that  country  indispensable  in 
many  establishments.  The  situation  of 
clerk  is  generally  obtained  by  means  of  in- 
troduction ; the  usual  routine  is  for  a boy  to 
be  taken  from  school  and  inducted  into  the 
duties  of  a junior,  gradually  rising  step  by 
step  as  he  advances  in  age,  and  his  services 
become  more  valuable.  One  objection  to 
this  kind  of  employment  is,  that  it  is  too 
sedentary  and  mechanical,  as  a person  is 
required  to  bend  over  a desk  for  many  hours 
daily,  occupied  in  a setroundof  duties  which 
offer  little  or  no  variety.  On  this  account 
persons  of  a delicate  constitution,  especially 
those  of  a consumptive  tendency,  should  not 
be  placed  out  as  clerks,  as  the  nature  of  the 
occupation  is  inimical  to  health,  especially  to 
young  persons,  and  is  calculated  to  foster 
and  hasten  diseases  that  might  otherwise  be 
■eradicated.— See  Appointments. 

CLIMATE.  — Many  diseases  owe  their 
cure  or  amelioration  to  the  influences  of 
climate.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  such 
complaints  as  incipient  consumption,  and 
some  other  fatal  diseases  of  the  chest; 
scrofulous  affections  ; rheumatism  ; dis- 
orders of  the  digestive  organs ; hypochon- 
driasis ; and  a numerous  train  of  nervous 
•disorders.  The  selection  of  a temporary 
residence  for  invalids  is  a matter  of  great 
importance ; for  one,  an  elevated  situation 
and  a dry  bracing  air  will  be  most  proper  ; 
a sheltered  residence  with  a milder  air,  will 
be  suitable  for  another;  while  the  sea-side 
may  be  the  situation  indicated  for  a third. 
Foremost  among  eligible  situations  for 
patients,  both  ns  a summer  and  winter  resi- 
dence, is  Madeira;  the  mildness  and  equa- 
bility of  the  temperature  from  day  to  day 
throughout  the  year  making  it  excel  every 
‘Other  situation  in  the  south  of  Europe. 
Pisa  and  Home  arc  the  beat  situations  in 
Italy,  and  Pau  and  IHkres  in  the  south  of 
France.  Hut  in  England  many  suitable 
situations  exist  I'or  the  invalid;  among  these 
are  Undcrcliff,  and  the  extcriorof  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  I’enzance,  Malvern  AVells,  Torquay, 
■Clifton,  Hastings,  Brighton,  &c.  After  the 
month  of  March,  many  parts  in  the  interior 
have  a higher  temperature  than  those  just 
inentionea,  namely,  Exeter,  lloniton.  Dork- 
hig,  Tunbridge  Wells  ; and  to  these  it 
•Would  be  advisable  for  the  patient  to  remove 
m 8i)ring. 

CLIMBING  PLANTS  are  those  which 
attach  themselves  to  supporters  by  their 
natural  appendages,  as  either  by  their 
tendrils  or  by  their  hooks.  There  is  a great 
variety  of  them,  and  they  are  weli  ad.apted 
for  covering  walls,  arbours,  jiillars  and 
raltcrs  of  grocn-houscs,  trellis-work,  &c. 

In  order  to  give  a pleasing  variety  to  a 
garden,  or  to  render  an  apartment  pictu- 
resipie,  trellises  of  various  designs,  ns  seen 
In  the  engraving,  may  be  introduced,  and 


the  plants  trained  to  cover  them  accordinj 


to  lancy.— See  Clematis.  Honeysuckle 
Jessamine,  Woodbine,  &c. 

CLIPPING.— An  operation  performed  on 
horses  for  the  purpose  of  beautifying  their 
coats.  For  this  process  three  pairs  of 
scissors  are  required— one  pair  straight,  one 
crooked  in  the  shanks,  and  one  crooked  in 
the  blade:  thin  and  line  combs  are  also 
needed  M'hich  can  be  bent  to  any  crook  bv 
holdintr  them  before  the  lire,  the  crooked 
shape  being  required  for  the  hollow  parts 
Previously  to  clipping,  a horse  should  be 
well  sweated,  aud  tlien  dressed,  to  remove  all 
dust.  Ihe  operation  may  be  commenced  at 
any  part  of  the  horse.  The  operator  will 
lind  It  easiest  to  work/rom  liint ; and  it  will 
a so  rest  the  arms  to  move  occasionally  from 
place  to  place,  mstead  of  coni  inning  st  raight 
on  from  one  spot  Great  care  is  rt^quirelin 
inishing  off,  by  gradations,  at  the  mane  and 
tail.  Ihe  hollow  s of  tlie  head  just  over  the 
eyes,  are  ■very  troublesome,  and  must  be 
clipped  with  the  points  of  the  comb  and 
scissors,  taking  very  few  hairs  at  a time 
Ihe  parts  uiwu  which  the  saddle  and  collar 
press  should  be  let t comparatively  thick  to 

prevent  dialing ; the  legs  also  may  be  left 
similarly  protected.  The  coat  should  not  be 
cut  closer  than  about  half  an  inch  in  length 
or  the  skin  will  appear  througli  it  If  n 
horse  be  extremely  rough,  it  is  advisable  to 
clip  twice  during  the  winter,  at  tlie  midd^ 
of  October  and  the  end  of  November,  iw 
this  means  he  wi  l look  well  all  the  winter 
and  be  less  liable  to  take  cold  than  if  hiR 
coat  were  removed  in  one  operation  For 
two  or  three  days  after  the  operation,  the 
horse  should  be  kejit  warm  and  drv  hv 
means  of  an  extra  rug,  a hood  when  ever 
cising,  &c.  v.vvi- 

8'‘ould  have  a 
clock  fixed  in  one  or  more  of  its  rooms,  in 
order  that  the  various  domestic  dutips 
may  bo  regularly  pertbrmed.  Fancy  clocks 
tor  the  chimncy-iiiece  arc  very  convenient 
but  generally  expensive ; they  are  usnallv 
of  somewhat  delicateconstruction,  requiring 
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great  care  and  to  be  kept  constantly  co- 
vered. Dutch  or  German  clocks  are  mostly 
employed  for  ordinary  use ; they  may  be  ob- 
tained for  a few  shillings,  and,  with  common 
<Mire,  will  perform  remarkably  well.  Within 
the  last  few  years,  American  clocks  have 
been  introduced  into  England.  They  keep 


time  extremely  well,  have  a picturesque 
appearance,  and  are  moderate  in  price.  They 
are  adapted  either  for  the  parlour,  hall,  stair- 
landing, or  kitchen.  Generally  speaking, 
clocks  do  not  require  an  extraordinary 
amount  of  care  and  attention ; they  only 
need  being  wound  up  at  the  proper  intervals, 
occasionally  oiled  with  the  very  purest  oil, 
and  cleaned  once  a year,  or  once  in  two  or 
three  years,  according  to  the  construction 
of  the  clock. 

CLOGS. — A kind  of  shoe  to  protect  the 
feet  from  damp  or  dirt.  Clogs  are  easier  to 
walk  in  than  pattens,  but  they  throw  up 
more  dirt.  French  clogs  arc  the  best,  com- 
bining both  patten  and  clog;  having  the 
cleanliness  of  one,  and  the  firmness  and 
flexibility  of  the  other. 

CLOTir,  CnoiCE  OF.— Particular  atten- 
tion must  be  paid  to  the  firmness  of  the  fabric 
and  the  closeness  of  the  texture.  If,  on 
passing  the  hand  lightly  in  a direction  con- 
trary to  the  nap,  there  be  a general  silkiness 
of  feel,  uninterrupted  by  harsh  roughness, 
it  is  certain  that  the  cloth  is  made  of  fine 
wool.  The  texture  should  not  only  be  com- 
posed of  fine  threads,  but  it  should  have  an 
even  consistency,  produced  by  the  operation 
of  I'eltlng,  by  which  the  fibres  of  the  wool 
are  so  perfectly  ineorporated  that  they 
connect  the  tissue  of  the  threads,  and  give 
the  entire  web  the  character  of  felt.  The 
quality  of  cloth  may  also  be  tested  as  fol- 
lows Take  up  a portion  of  the  cloth 
loosely  with  both  hands,  press  a fold  of  it 
between  the  thumb  and  forefinger  of  one 
hand,  and  give  a sudden  pull  with  the  other  ; 
and  according  to  »■'**  neculiar  sharpness  and 
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vibratory  clearness  of  the  sound  produced 
by  the  slipping  of  the  fold,  the  goodness  of 
the  cloth  is  to  be  judged.  The  gloss  on  cloth 
should  not  be  too  satiny,  as  this  causes  it 
to  spot  with  the  rain. 

CLOTH,  Renovation  of. — See  Black 
Reviver. 

CLOTH,  Scouring  of.— If  black,  blue,  or 
brown,  dry  two  ounces  of  fuller’s  earth, 
pour  on  it  sufficient  boiling  water  to  dis- 
solve it,  and  plaster  the  spots  of  grease 
with  it ; mix  a pennyworth  of  bullock’s  gall 
with  half  a pint  of  chamber-lye  and  a little 
boiling  water.  Brush  the  spotted  places 
with  a hard  brush  dipped  in  this  liquor,  then 
immerse  the  article  in  a bucket  of  cold  spring 
water.  When  nearly  dry,  lay  the  nap  in  its 
right  position,  and  pass  a drop  of  oil  of 
olives  over  the  brush  to  finish  it.  If  gray, 
drab,  or  fawn,  cut  yellow  soap  into  thin 
slices  and  pour  water  upon  it,  to  moisten  it. 
Rub  the  greasy  and  dirty  spots.  Let  the 
article  dry  a little  and  then  brush  it  with 
warm  water,  repeating,  if  necessary,  as  at 
first,  and  using  the  water  a little  hotter; 
rinse  several  times  in  warm  water,  and 
finish  as  before. 

CLOTH,  TABLE,  L.vting.— This  is  the 
first  preliminary  for  a repast,  and  though 
fashion  occasionally  varies  the  details,  the 
principles  remain  the  same.  Great  cure  is 
required  in  opening  the  tablecloth  to  avoid 
rumpling  it,  and  for  this  purpose  it  should 
first  be  placed  lengthwise  on  the  table, 
opening  it  only  so  far  as  to  be  still  double. 
The  double  edge  is  placed  exactly  down  the 
middle  of  the  table,  and  then  the  upper  lialt 
is  smoothly  turned  over  the  still  uncovered 
portion  of  the  table,  and  gently  smoothed 
down  with  the  hand,  but  leaving  the  folds 
apparent,  and  the  middle  one  exactly  corre- 
sponding with  the  central  lines  of  the  table. 
The  knives  and  forks  should  then  be  ar- 
ranged round  the  table,  the  knives  on  the 
right  and  the  forks  on  the  left  of  each  guest, 
the  drinking  glasses  are  set  near  these  upon 
a d’oyley,  and  a table  napkin  tastily  folded 
in  the  centre ; at  each  corner  the  salts  and 
other  condiments  are  placed,  and  the  table- 
spoons near  them  in  an  obliq^ue  direction. 
The  mats  are  then  arranged  down  the 
centre  of  the  table,  the  larger  size  at  each 
end  and  the  smaller  ones  between ; at  the 
same  time,  or  previously,  the  servants  will 
place  what  is  likely  to  be  wanted  on  the  side- 
board—such  as  extra  plate,  knives  and  forks, 
glasses,  &c.— and  by  way  of  making  sure 
that  all  is  done,  the  servant  should  llinilly 
walk  round  the  table  and  satisfy  himself  that 


othing  is  wanting.  . , 

CLOTHES  BAGS.— The  best  mntenallor 
lese  receptacles  of  soiled  linen,  is  canvas 
’ strong  unbleached  calico.  They  shoiii® 
3 about  two  yards  long  and  the  saine  iii 
•eadth.  They  require  to  be  strongly  sewn, 
1(1  to  iiave  strings  which  will  draw,  run  m 
t the  top.  ,1  ..on 

CLOTHES  CLOSETS.— These 
il  comiiartments  should  be  oi,nivc« 

jry  closely  fitted;  <urnishc(l  w.fb  sh^ 
k1  pGffs,  on  which  to  suspend  IiuIich  i 
1(1  otlicr  articles  that  arc  ^ ‘“'1 

g.  Glazed  linen  curtains  should  bo  mado 
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to  draw  closely  round  the  shelves,  so  as  to 
precludeeitherdustorinsects  from  enterine. 

CLOTHES  LINES  should  never  be  lelt 
out  of  doors  when  not  in  use.  When  no 
longer  needed,  they  should  be  carefully 
wiped,  and,  if  wet,  hung  up  in  the  open  air 
to  dry ; after  which  they  should  be  put 
away  in  a bag.  Before  they  are  used  again 
they  should  also  be  wiped,  to  prevent  them 
from  soiling  or  marking  the  linen.  Clothes 
pegs  and  clothes  props  should  be  treated  in 
the  same  manner. 

CLOTHES  POSTS.  — These  should  be 
fitted  into  sockets  so  as  to  be  removable, 
and  they  will  tlien  last  for  years,  but  if  left 
standing  in  the  ground,  they  wili  soon  de- 
cay at  the  bottom  and  become  useless.  A 
cover  should  be  fitted  i.nto  each  socket,  to 
keep  earth  and  litter  from  falling  in,  when 
the  post  is  removed. 

CLOTHING  CLUBS. — Societies  formed, 
usually  under  the  superintendence  of  bene- 
volent individuals,  for  the  purpose  of  secu- 
ring a necessary  supply  of  clothing  to  the 
poorer  classes.  The  system  adopted  with 
these  clubs  is  I'or  the  members  to  subscribe 
a certain  small  sum  weekly,  according  to 
their  means,  and  at  stated  seasons  of  the 
year,  the  aggregate  amount  saved,  receives 
the  addition  of  a contribution  by  the  pro- 
jectors of  the  club,  and  the  whole  amount  is 
laid  out  in  clothing  for  the  members  and 
their  iamilies.  These  associations  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  same  excellent  features 
that  characterize  kindred  projects,  name- 
ly, the  encouragement  of  systematic  savings 
however  small,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
comforts  which  would  not  otherwise  be 
attainable. 

CLOVE.— The  unopened  flower-buds  of  a 
tree,  native  of  the  Malacca  islands.  These 
buds  are  carefully  gathered  and  dried,  and 
S^e  thus  exported.  Cloves  form  one  of  our 
tMost  agreeable  spices,  and  are  much  em- 
ployed in  flavouring  various  dishes,  pre- 
serves, liqueurs,  &c.  They  contain  a con- 
siderable quantity  of  essential  oil,  of  a very 
pungent  quality,  in  which  their  efficiency 
consists.  Cloves  are  employed  rather  for 
tiieir  flavour  tlian  for  their  medicinal  quali- 
ties; at  tlie  same  time  they  are  power- 
ful stimulants  to  fhe  stomach,  and  are  used, 
but  very  sparingly,  in  conjunction  with  ' 
bitters. 

CLOVE  CAKES. — IJcat  six  eggs  with 
two  teaspoonfuls  of  rose-water,  half  au 
ounce  of  cloves,  quarter  of  a pound  of  augur, 
and  a pound  of  silted  flour ; make  it  into  a 
thin  paste,  divide  into  cakes,  and  bake  them 
ill  while  paper. 

CdT  6:  rose-water,  3 teaspoonfuls; 
cloves,  idz. ; sugar,  jib. ; flour,  lib. 

CLOVE  COltOIAL. — But  into  a largo 
stone  Jar,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  cloves,  half 
an  ounce  each  of  cinnamon,  nutmeg,  and 
coriander  seeds ; quarter  of  a pound  of  red 
currant  jelly ; ten  ounces  of  sugar-candy; 
one  ounce  each  of  candied  citron,  orange, 
and  lemon-peel,  sliced;  an  ounce  and  a half 
of  dissolved  isinglass  ; three  ounces  of  pre- 
served ginger,  sliced ; two  ounces  of  sweet 
and  one  ounce  of  bitter  almonds,  blanched 
and  pounded ; nine  ounces  ol  powdered  loaf 


sugar ; one  pint  of  red  cordial  water ; one 
gallon  of  proof  spirit  of  win  a Stop  up  the 
jar  effectually  and  shake  it  well  daily  for  a 
month  ; then  put  it  away  in  a dry  room,  and 
let  it  stand  for  tw'elve  months.  Strain  and 
filter  it  into  small  bottles;  cork  and  seal 
them.  The  cordial  will  be  fit  for  use  in  two 
months,  but  further  age  will  improve  it. 

Cloves,  Jib.  ; cinnamon,  nutmeg, 
coriander  seeds,  joz.  each ; red-currant  jelly, 
ilb. ; sugar-candy,  lOozs. ; candied  citron, 
orange,  lemon-peel,  loz.  each ; isinglass, 
ijoz. ; preserved  ginger,  3ozs. ; almonds, 
sweet,  20ZS. ; almonds,  bitter,  loz. ; sugar, 
9ozs. ; red  cordial  ivater,  1 pint ; spirit  of 
wine  proof,  1 gallon. 

CLOVE  ESSENCE. — Infuse  a quarter  of 
an  ounce  of  cloves  in  two  ounces  of  proof 
spirit  for  a fortnight,  then  strain.  This  is 
used  for  sweets  anil  mulled  wine. 

CLOVE  PINK,  Culture  of.  See  Pink. 

CLOVE  PINK  EXTRACT. -This  is  used 
as  a syrup  for  flavouring  and  colouring. 
Take  three  pounds  of  the  petals  of  clove 
pinks,  and,  after  removing  tlie  white  claws, 
steep  them  in  four  quarts  of  boiling  water 
for  twenty-four  hours.  Leave  It  to  cool, 
then  strain  and  filter  clear.  Add  a small 
quantity  of  spirit,  just  sufficient  to  preserve 
it,  put  it  in  small  bottles  and  seal  the  corks. 

CLOVER.  — One  of  the  most  valuable 
species  of  artificial  grass,  and  of  which  there 
are  several  varieties.  The  red  clover,  which 
will  last  four  years  if  not  allowed  to  seed,  is 
the  most  valuable.  Clover  should  never  be 
sown  except  when  the  land  is  in  the  best 
condition,  if  possible,  with  the  crop  imme- 
diately following  the  summer  fallow,  or 
after  turnips  or  potatoes.  When  sown  on 
laud  on  which  grain  has  been  sown,  it  is 
customary  to  roll  the  ground,  to  assist  in 
covering  the  light  seeds.  The  choice  of  seeds 
demands  great  care,  as  there  are  always 
many  wortliless  sorts  in  the  market.  Sur- 
face applications  may  be  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  rendering  the  crop  more  abun- 
dant. Soot  is  a favourite  ingredient,  and 
has  uniformly  the  effect  of  strengthening 
and  forwarding  the  crop.  Saltpetre  forms  an 
excellent  top-dressing  for  seedling  grasses. 
Liquid  manures  are  also  extensively  used, 
and  are  lasting  in  their  effects.  The  first 
cutting  in  ordinary  practice  is  delayed  until 
tlie  plant  is  in  full  bloom,  and  sometimes 
until  alter  the  bloom  has  begun  to  decay ; 
but  to  ensure  a good  second  crop,  the  first 
should  be  cut  before  the  plant  comes  to 
bloom.  After  the  clover  is  cut  down,  if  it  is 
placed  together  in  heaps,  a slight  degree  of 
fermentation  which  en.iues,  will  cause  the 
seed  to  leave  the  husk  more  readily  when 
thrashed  ; and  on  the  fermented  heaps  being 
spread  out  to  the  sun,  the  crop  will  soon  be 
dry  enough  to  lead  home  to  the  steading 
When  a large  quantity  of  clover  is  cultivat^ 
for  seed,  the  tlireshing-machine  may  be 
employed  to  separate  the  seed;  but  for  a 
small  nnantity  it  is  better  to  use  the  flail 
Should  the  farmer  raise  clover  seed  only  for 
his  own  use,  the  seed  may  be  sown  in  the 
husk;  a plan  whicli^irevents  the  land  from 
becoming  clover-sick.  The  quantity  of  seed 
to  be  sown  must  depend  on  the  condition  of 
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the  land,  the  presence  or  absence  of  grass 
seeds,  and  whether  the  land  is  to  be  un- 
broken for  one,  two,  or  more  years. 

. « C Ii  U B.  — An  association  of  gentlemen 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  securing  in  a 
superior  degree  the  comforts  and  pleasures 
of  social  and  domestic  life,  at  an  economical 
rate,  and  on  exclusive  principles.  Clubs  are 
established  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
but  in  London  the  advantages  oiFered  are 
more  numerous,  and  the  management  vastly 
superior.  The  club-house  generally  com- 
prises a library,  public  and  private  dining- 
rooms, dressing-rooms,  bed-rooms,drawing- 
room,  card-room,  billiard,  and  smoking- 
room.  One  of  the  most  important  charac- 
teristics of  a club-house  is,  that  the  viands 
supplied  are  of  the  best  description,  excel- 
lentiy  prepare(f,  and  perfectly  served ; while 
the  prices  charged  are  most  moderate,  A 
person  wishing  to  become  a member  of  a 
club  must  be  first  proposed  by  some  actual 
member,  who  thereby  becomes  responsible 
for  his  pretensions  and  eligibility ; alter  due 
notice  is  given,  the  proposed  member  has  to 
undergo  the  ordeal  of  the  ballot-box,  and  is 
rejected  or  admitted  in  accordance  with  the 
established  rules  of  election  of  the  particular 
club.  The  entrance  fee  payable  on  admission 
into  a club  varies  from  ten  guineas  up  to 
thirty;  and  the  annual  subscription  from 
£5  to  £10.  Notice  is  given  when  the  sub- 
scriptions fall  due,  and  if  payment  is  not 
made  within  a certain  time,  the  defaulter’s 
name  is  taken  off  the  books  of  the  club,  and 
he  is  no  longer  privileged  to  partake  of  any 
of  its  benefits. 

CLUB-FOOT.  See  Foot,  Deformities 

OF. 

CLYSTER.  — A medical  instrument  for 
administering  internal  applications  to  the 
Dody.  Clysters  are  most  commonly  em- 
ployed as  aperients,  but  they  are  also  used 
as  anodynes,  or  antispasmodics  for  the  pur- 
pose of  dispelling  wind,  or  as  internal  fo- 
mentations, or  as  styptics.  Tlie  mechanical 
means  used  for  the  administration  of  clys- 
ters are  very  numerous ; the  most  useful  and 
convenient  forms  are  tlie  injecting  syringe 
and  the  vulcanized  India-rubber  bag.  Tlie 
mode  of  application  is  simple  and  self- 
explanatory.  Clysters,  except  in  cases  of 
obstinate  constipation,  should  be  rarely 
administered  witliout  the  order  or  super- 
intendence of  a medical  attendant.  In  cases 
of  constipation,  tepid  water  or  gruel  may  be 
used.  But  it  is  extremely  unwise  to  resort 
to  this  means  of  relief  habitually,  as  tlie 
greatest  injuries  are  liable  to  result.  They 
should  therefore  be  restricted  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  temporary  and  occasional  pur- 
poses; and  as  an  assistant  to  the  eiforts  of 
nature,  not  as  a substitute. 

COACH  ACCIDENTS.— When  the  horses 
attached  to  a coach  in  whicit  you  are  sitting 
run  off  in  defiance  of  ali  restraint,  you 
should  prepare  yourself  for  the  possible 
upset  that  may  follow.  Keep  your  arms 
and  legs  from  straggling,  sit  easily  and 
compactly,  and  when  the  overturn  does 
occur,  instead  of  spreading  abroad  your 
arms,  stretcliing  out  the  body,  &c.,  sufiVr 
yourself  to  roll  over  in  the  direction  in  which 
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you  are  thrown,  and  in  the  majority  of 
cases  the  hurt  received  wiii  be  compara- 
tively trifling.  If  run  away  with  in  a 
vehicle  that  affords  an  escape  behind,  you 
may,  when  the  threatened  danger  is  great, 
scramble  over  the  back,  and  hang  on  by  the 
hands  until  a favourable  opportunity  oflTera 
of  dropping  to  the  ground.  But  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances  it  is  better  to  sit  still 
and  endeavour  to  be  as  calm  and  collected 
as  possible.  In  many  accidents  of  this  kind 
persons  lose  all  presence  of  mind  and  jump 
from  the  vehicle  while  it  is  moving  rapidly. 
This  is  frequently  attended  with  loss  of  life, 
and  almost  certainly  with  broken  limbs  and 
severe  bruises. 

COACH-HOUSE.— A coach-  house  should 
be  constructed  of  such  proportions  as  to 
hold  the  carriages  which  may  be  desired ; it 
should  be  provided  with  a small  fire,  carry- 
ing a flue  between  it  and  the  harness-room, 
so  that  both  may  be  simultaneously  provided 
with  sufflcient  warmth. 

COACHMAN  Duties  of.  — A coach- 
man, besides  his  skill  in  driving,  requires 
complete  experience  of  the  stable  of  which 
he  has  the  management.  Where  a single 
horse  or  pair  only  are  kept,  a man  fre- 
quently engages  to"  do  the  entire  work  ; to 
perform  this  satisfactorily,  he  should  be 
energetic  and  in  the  prime  of  lile,  as  the 
care  of  a carriage  and  pair  of  horses  will 
occupy  seven  or  eight  hours  daily,  inde- 
pendent of  the  driving.  A coachman  should 
be  scrupulously  neat  and  clean  in  his  personal 
appearance  when  engaged  in  driving  ; and 
above  all,  he  should  observe  strictly  sober 
habits,  otherwise  he  will  be  unfitted  for  his 
duties,  and  may  jeopardize  his  own  life,  and 
that  of  his  employers. 

COAL.— Coal  is  found  in  several  districts 
in  a great  variety  of  quality.  Ntwcaslle  coal 
is  generally  esteemed  for  its  superior  value, 
having  a greater  power  of  sustaining  heat, 
making  less  dust,  and  leaving  a smaller 
residue  than  any  other.  Yorksliire,  Stafford- 
shire, and  Derbyshire  supply  what  is 
termed  inland  coaly  which  is  lower  in  price 
and  does  not  throw  out  so  great  a heat  as 
the  Newcastle.  AVith  a little  management, 
however,  this  coal  will  be  found  to  answer 
ordinary  purposes  sufficiently  well,  and 
perhaps  the  best  method  of  burning  it  is,  to 
mix  Newcastle  coal  with  it  in  the  proportion 
of  about  one  half.  When  coals  are  stored 
in  the  cellar,  the  men  who  bring  them  should 
be  directed  to  mix  them  properly,  so  that 
all  the  large  coal  does  not  lie  on  the  top  and 
the  dust  underneath  ; for  wlien  this  is  t.ie 
case  the  coal  is  not  used  fairly  ; that  is  to 
say,  the  large  and  small  coal  should  be  burnt 
in  equal  portions  together.  The  most  eco- 
nomical method  of  purchasing  coal  is  direct 
from  tlie  wharf;  if  they  arc  procured  througn 
a “ coal  agent,  ” a certain  per-centage, 
is  allowed  him  as  commission,  is  charged  to 
the  consumer.  Nor  should  coal  be  boug 
in  small  quantities  of  retail  ., 

independent  of  tlie  extra  price  charg  • . 
full  weight  is  seldom  if  ever  given-  ” ' , 

coals  are  brought  in,  someone  sliou 
while  they  are  being  shot  into  o ce  1 r 
noting  If  all  the  sacks  are  lull,  and  coiiiii 
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ing  them  when  they  are  empty.  If  there  is 
reason  to  suspect  a deficiency  of  weight,  tlie 
buyer  should  have  eacli  sack  weighed  before 
it  leaves  the  waggon  ; coal  merchants  being 
bound  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  deposit  weights 
and  scales  in  their  waggons  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  economy  of  coal  is  a great  con- 
sideration, especially  where  a number  of 
fires  are  kept  burning  at  one  time.  The  chief 
principles  are,  to  make  a good  fire  at  once, 
not  to  poke  it  too  frequently,  and  to  burn 
the  cinders  that  fall  beneath,  b7  throwing 
them  on  to  the  fire  from  time  to  time,  instead 


of  suffering  them  to  accumulate,  and  ulti- 
mately perhaps  to  be  thrown  away.  Tlie 
propej-lies  of  coal,  when  burning,  are  generally 
speaking  not  injurious  to  the  health,  espe- 
cially wlien  employed  in  open  fire-places, 
or  in  stoves  where  there  is  a free  egress  for 
the  sulphur  and  ammonia  evolved;  but  if 
the  chimney  or  stove  smokes,  the  head  and 
lungs  may  be  seriously  affected  by  the  quan- 
tity of  sulphur  and  ammonia  confined  in  the 
room ; and  instances  have  been  known 
where  fatal  consequences  have  attended  im- 
perfect draughts.  When  the  price  of  coal  is 
a consideration  to  the  consumer,  the  follow- 
ing will  be  found  an  economical  substitute : 
— Take  fifty  pounds  of  Newcastle  coal  ip  a 
state  of  dust,  fifty  pounds  of  dry  sand,  fifty 
pounds  of  powdered  chalk,  and  twenty-five 
pounds  of  mineral  pitch ; melt  the  pitch  in 
a large  iron  pan,  and  stir  in  the  other  arti- 
cles ; when  the  mixture  is  becoming  cool, 
pour  it  into  a sort  of  cake,  and  when  quite 
dry  and  hard,  break  it  into  pieces  of  about 
the  size  of  ordinary  coal,  ana  use  it  in  the 
usual  way. — See  Fires,  Management  of. 

COAL  CLUBS.— Associations  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  ensuring  members  a supply 
of  coal  during  the  winter  season.  The  prin- 
ciples of  management  are,  for  the  members 
to  pay  a certain  sum  weekly,  proportionate 
to  the  quantity  of  coal  they  require ; and  the 
supply  thus  secured  is  delivered  at  a spe- 
cifiwl  time.  The  simple  recommendation  of 
a coal-club  is,  that  it  encourages  persons  to 
make  aprovision  for  the  winter,  which,  under 
other  circumstances,  they  would  probably 
neglect.  So  that  by  the  outlay  of  a small 
sum  weekly  at  a i'avourable  season  of  the 
year,  an  important  domestic  comfort  is 
secured,  which  in  many  cases  must  other- 
wise be  dispensed  with,  or  purchased  at  an 
e.xorbitant  rate.  At  the  same  time,  due 
caution  shoiiid  be  exercised  in  joining  a 
coal-club;  some  of  them  are  merely  specu- 
lations got  up  by  unscrupulous  persons,  for 
the  purpose  of  disposing  of  inferior  coal  at  a 
high  price;  but  the  criterion  in  this,  as  well 
ns  every  other  association  of  a similar 
character,  is  to  ascertain  the  general  mode 
«f  conducting  business,  the  names  of  the 
promoters,  the  length  of  time  it  lias  been 
established,  and  other  corroborations  of 
soundness  and  fair  dealing. 

COAL-SCUITLK.  — In  this  domestic 
utensil  several  recent  improvements  have 
been  introduced.  Tlie  most  convenient 
form  of  construction  is,  that  where  the 
scuttle  may  be  depressed  obliquely  when 
required  for  use,  and  swung  back  into  its 
original  position  when  not  wanted  ; these 


scuttles  are  also  fitted  with  a cover,  and  are 
otherwise  ornamented,  so  that  they  may 


occupy  a corner  of  the  room  without  appear- 
ing at  all  unsightly. 

COAT.  — As  this  article  of  male  attire 
covers  the  most  important  organs  of  tlie 
body,  it  should  be  fashioned  in  such  a man- 
ner as  to  afford  a due  amount  of  protection, 
without  restraining  the  action  of  the  mem- 
bers, or  impeding  tlie  general  organization. 
The  fitting  of  a coat  in  connection  with 
health,  requires  that  it  should  be  as  easy 
when  buttoned  as  when  unbuttoned,  so  that 
without  any  unpleasant  pressure  upon  the 
chest  it  can  become  closely  buttoned  up  to 
the  chin.  The  power  of  doing  this,  is  a con- 
yenientprovision  against  the  sudden  alterna- 
tions from  heat  to  cold ; for  this  simple  pro- 
tection will  prevent  delicate  persons  from  re- 
ceiving many  of  those  mischiefs  which  the 
inconstant  climate  of  England  occasions.  1 n 
choosing  a coal,  whatever  the  prevailing 
fashion  may  be,  the  best  plan  is  to  order 
one  from  a respectable  tailor,  and  to  be 
measured  for  it  expressly.  The  make  of  a 
coat,  independently  of  the  comfort  or  dis- 
comfort it  imparts  to  the  wearer,  lias  greatly 
to  do  with  the  length  of  time  that  it  will 
last,  for  if  each  section  of  the.  garment  is 
made  so  as  to  adapt  itself  to  that  particular 
part  of  the  body,  every  portion  of  it  will 
wear  uniformly ; but  if  the  coat  is  awkwardly 
cut  and  inartistically  put  together,  there 
will  be  a greater  stress  upon  one  part  than 
upon  another,  and  the  continual  dragging 
thus  kept  up,  will  cause  one-half  of  the  gar- 
ment to  give  way  before  theother  is  scarcely 
worn.  The  preservation  of  a coat  depends 
upon  the  simplest  observances  of  care.  For 
instance,  the  coat  that  is  worn  out  of  doors 
should  not  be  worn  in  doors  to  lounge  about 
or  write  in  ; an  old  coat  should  always  be 
kept  at  hand,  so  that  a change  may  be 
readily  made  without  inconvenience.  Coats 
are  liable  to  become  soiled  at  the  collar,  this 
may  be  remedied, by  applying  a little  gin 
with  a piece  of  sponge  or  rag.  Another 
defect  in  a coat  that  has  been  worn  for  some 
time  is  an  awkward  projecting  at  the  elbows  • 
to  rectify  this,  the  part  should  be  pressed 
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Avith  a hot  iron,  and  then  hung  up  for  a 
week  with  a weight  suspended  from  the 
wrist.  "iV^hen  coats  are  not  in  use,  tliey 
should  not  be  placed  away  in  drawers  or 
boxes,  for  it  is  almost  impossible,  even  with 
the  greatest  care,  to  fold  them  so  that  they 
will  not  wrinkle  when  taken  out,  which 
unsightly  appearance; 
they  should  therefore 
be  hung  up  in  a closet 
or  wardrobe,  by  which 
such  consequences  will 
be  avoided.  The  eti- 
quette in  connection 
with  the  wearing  of 
coats  is  extremely 
stringent ; certain  oc- 
casions and  ceremo- 
nies requiring  a dress 
coat  to  be  worn,  and 
others  a frock  coat, 
and  a disregard  of 
this  custom  in  either 
case,  would  be  consi- 
dered as  a solecism  in 
good  breeding.  Dress 
coats  are  worn  at  din- 
ners, balls,  theatres, 
at  all  visits  of  ceremony,  and  in  the  evening 

fenerally.  F7'oct  coats  are  worn  at  weddings, 
reakfasts,  morning-concerts,  pic- nics,  when 
walking  or  riding,  and  in  the  morning  gene- 
rally. In  connection  with  this  sutgect,  it 
should  begenerally  known,  that  at  the  Opera, 
a person  is  positively  refused  admission  to 
the  boxes,  pit,  or  stalls,  unless  he  is  attired 
in  a black  dress  coat.— See  Apparel. 

COBWEB.— This  well-known  production 
of  the  spider  will  be  found  an  excellent 
styptic  for  arresting  bleeding  from  simple 
llesn  wounds,  leech- bites,  &c.  The  web  of 
the  black  spider  has  been  used  with  much 
success  as  a medicine  for  ague. — See  Ague. 

COCCULUS  INDICUS.— The  fruit  of  an 
East  Indian  tree.  It  contains  a bitter  prin- 
ciple, and  is  frequently  used  in  this  country 
in  the  manulacture  of  beer,  as  a substitute 
for  hops,  and  to  increase  the  intoxicating 
quality  of  the  beverage.  It  is  also  used  to 
poison  fishes  ; a lew  handfuls  of  it  ground 
into  coarse  powder,  and  thrown  into  a pond, 
bring  the  fish  in  the  course  of  a few  hours, 
to  the  surface,  in  an  intoxicated  or  poisoned 
state;  from  which,  however,  they  recover  if 
quickly  removed  into  fresh  water. 

COCHIN  CHINA  FOWES.—The  largest 
species  of  all  domestic  fowl.  They  derive 
their  name  from  Oochin  China,  the  place 
whence  they  are  imported  into  England. 
The  full-grown  Cochin  China  cock  weighs 
from  nine  to  fifteen  pounds,  the  hen  from 
seven  to  ten.  In  height  the  male  bird  grows 
from  twenty-two  to  twenty-tlve  inches,  the 
female  from  eighteen  to  twenty-two  inches. 
Owing  to  the  dilficulty  which  this  fowl  has 
of  ascending  from  and  descending  to  the 
ground,  the  perches  sliould  not  be  raised 
much  more  than  two  feet.  Where  Cochin 
China  fowls  are  kept  in  great  numbers,  a 
range  of  roosts  should  be  erected  : the  iirst 
a foot  in  height,  the  second  two  feet,  and  so 
on,  whilst  the  last  should  have  an  inter- 
vening space  between  it  and  the  wall,  sufll- 
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eient  to  allow  the  birds  abundant  room  whei 
roosting.  For  obvious  purposes  of  cleanli- 
ness, the  perches  should  not  be  erected  im- 
mediately one  above  another;  they  should 
be  tolerably  thick,  because  the  great  length 
of  toe  and  weight  of  the  body,  character- 


istics of  this  fowl,  render  it  absolutely  ne- 
cessary that  their  claws  should  retain  a firm 
clutch,  without  too  great  an  ellbrt  to  main- 
tain their  equilibrium.  Sometimes  they  are 
suflered  to  roost  on  the  ground,  and  in  that 
case  the  litter  must  be  cleansed  away  daily. 


especiallyin  summertime;  but  when  perches 
are  used,  a thorough  cleansing  once  o''  ‘ 'yjF., 
a week,  according  to  the  number  kept, ’-ui 
be  sullicieut.  The  Cochin  ( :hinii  hen  is  nb  o 
to  cover  seventeen  or  eighteen  eggs,  ui 
twelve  or  thirteen  are  a safer  number,  to 


gives  them  a very 
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prevent  her  breaking  any  of  them  in  the 
nest.  The  nest  should  be  some  wliat  shallow, 
but  of  wide  dimensions.  The  chickens  are 
remakably  strong  and  hardy,  thriving  well 
from  the  moment  of  their  birth  until  they 
arrive  at  mature  growth.  Rice  is  their 
natural  and  proper  food;  it  should  be  pre- 
pared by  boiling  or  steaming  until  the  grain 
is  considerably  swollen,  but  on  no  account 
should  it  be  mashed  or  broken  up.  This 
food,  however,  owing  to  its  binding  proper- 
ties, should  be  occasionally  changed.  Barley 
well  steamed  and  soaked  for  five  or  six 
hours  will  be  found  a beneficial  and  nutri- 
tious food.  Sopped  bread,  bread  and  milk, 
boiled  liver,  and  raw  beef  chopped  fine,  eggs' 
boiled  about  twenty  minutes  and  cut  small, 
these  may  be  given  by  turns  in  small 
quantities.  Young  Cochin  China  fowls  are 
particularly  fond  of  mangold-wurzel  and 
turnips.  When  these  are  given,  they  should 
be  cut. in  half,  and  suspended  by  a piece  of 
string  just  abo\^e  their  heads  ; the  pecking 
at  this  will  aflord  them  both  amusement 
and  exercise.  The  following  points  and  pro- 
perties characterize  the  better  class  of  Cochin 
China  fowls,  and  should  be  attended  to  in 
the  choice  of  them.  The  beak  must  at  its 
base  be  very  thick,  short,  slightly  curved, 
and  of  a deep  yellow  tint.  The  comb  should 
be  particularly  erect,  without  inclining  to 
curl  or  droop ; it  should  be  single,  evenly 
serrated,  of  fine  grain  and  texture,  and  of  a 
bright  Vermillion  colour.  Their  wattles— 
double,  and  of  a Vermillion  tint  also— must 
be  moderate  in  size ; from  top-knots  they 
should  be  entirely  free,  Tlie  eye  should  be 
both  bright  and  gentle ; not  glaring,  but 
strong,  and  without  a propensity  to  blink ; 
the  colour  of  the  iris  corresponding  with 
the  prevailing  tint  of  the  entire  feather. 
The  head  ought  to  be  well  shaped  and  small, 
and  the  ear  should  betray  no  trace  ol  white. 
Tlie  breast  should  be  capacious,  full,  and 
deep ; tlie  back  rising  in  a gentle  slope. 
The  tail  short  and  firm,  and  well  covered 
with  down.  The  neck  can  scarcely  be  too 
short;  the  neck-hackle  should  ap)iear  well 
trimmed,  compact,  and  with  a graceful  fall 
upon  the  shoulder.  The  wings,  short  and  of 
convex  form,  must  lit  closely  to  the  sides. 
Tlie  body  should  possess  a somewhat  for- 
ward inclination,  although  the  head  itself 
cannot  be  too  erect.  The  legs  should  be 
particularly  linn,  shanks  short  and  thick, 
and  the  toes  well  s))read.  Among  the  diseases 
to  which  the  Cochin  is  peculiarly  liable,  is 
the  white  speeJcled  comb,  the  accompanying 
appearance  of  which  consists  of  small  white 
Hiiots  Bcattei'ed  in  patches  on  the  surlaco  of 
tlie  comb;  the  disease  will  then  spread  over 
the  whole  surface  of  the  body,  and  if  not 
remedied,  the  feathers  will  ultimately  droj) 
in  bnnehes  from  the  bird.  Kor  this  com- 
plaint a teaspoonful  of  castor  oil  should  be 
given,  and  green  meat  of  any  kind  in  a 
crude  state  will  be  found  beneficial  ns  a 
temporary  diet.  Aiioplexy  and  paralysis 
arc  also  diseases  to  which  this  bird  is  very 
liable;  and  the  treatment  of  this  disease 
should  he  similar  to  the  preceding.  Jlupture 
of  the  foot  is  another  (ilsease  which  demands 
especial  attention.  When  iamcness  betrays 


the  existence  of  this  disorder,  the  bird, 
should  be  subjected  to  a strict  examination, 
and  if  a wound  is  observed,  the  affected; 
part  should  be  for  several  days  bound  up  ini 
bran  poultices  until  all  inflammatory  symp-  ■ 
toms  have  subsided  ; bandages  of  dry  linen  i 
should  then  be  employed  for  five  or  six. 
weeks,  and  these  should  be  changed  every  i 
three  or  four  days.  Cochin  China  .fowls  are 
particularly  subject  to  attacks  of  indigestion, 
for,  being  hearty  feeders,  th^  occasionally 
eat  too  fast  and  voraciously. ' When  this  is 
the  case,  the  succeeding  meal  should  consist 
of  a small  quantity  of  soft  food  only,  such 
as  meal,  &c.,  together  with  green  meat, 
either  raw  or  boiled ; should  this  not  suffice, 
ten  grains  of  jalap  may  be  administered  in 
the  form  of  a pill ; but  this  latter  remedy 
should  only  be  resorted  to  in  extreme  cases. 
In  breeding  from  young  pullets,  cocks  about  ; 
three  years  old  should  be  invariably  paired 
with  them;  and  their  “setting”  their  first 
clutch  of  eggs,  -which  are  generally  very 
small,  is  not  to  be  recommended.  To  breed 
from  cockerels,  they  should  be  paired  with 
hens  about  two  or  three  years  old.  At  two 
years  old  the  hens  are  of  mature  age,  whilst 
cocks  are  frequently  three  years  arrivino-  at 
that  stage.  The  average  cost  per  week  may 
be  set  down  at  threepence  per  pair,  including 
all  expenses,  hatching  and  so  forth.  Where  tl% 
space  for  keeping  poultry  w limited.  Cochin  China 
fowls  will  be  found  the  most  convenient  to 
keep,  by  reason  of  their  being  better  able 
to  bear  confinement  than  any  other  species 
Another  recommendation  in  their  favour  is" 
that  at  a time  when  new-laid  eggs  are  rare,’ 
and,  from  their  scarcity,  of  much  higher 
value,  a regular  supply  may  be  relied  on  from 
this  bird,  nwjlavoar  of  the  flesh,  although  not 
generally  esteemed,  may,  by  attention  and 
lair  and  lull  feeding,  be  rendered  both 
tender  and  nutritious.  One  of  the  creat 
aims  is,  to  bring  both  tiie  crop  :ind  digestive 
organs  to  a state  of  healthy  vigour,  so  as  to 
compei  the  lood  to  pass  through  all  its 
stages  speedily  lo  accomplish  this,  the 
bird  should  be  led  chielly  upon  barley-meal 
mixed  occasionally  with  two  or  three  grains 
ol  cayenne  pepper.  The  quality  and  fla- 
vour  ot  the  flesh  will  also  be  considerably 
enhanced  if,  previously  to  killing,  the  bird  is 
deprived  ol  food  for  seven  or  eight  hours 
and  kejit  at.  the  same  time  in  a state  of 
darkness. 

COC II INEAL.— An  insect  which  yields  the 
well-known  colounnp^  iiuitter,  “carmine.** 
The  insects  are  scraped  from  the  plants  into 
bags,  killed  by  boiling  water,  and  dried  in 
the  sun.  Cochineal  is  sometimes  adulte- 


V 11  ii  — wvinvi-iiiics  uuiute- 
rated  by  the  iidini.vture  of  a manufactured 


article  composed  of  coloureil  dou»h  This 
is  detected  by  the  action  of  boiling  water 
which  dissolves  and  disintegrates  the  imi 
tation,  but  has  little  effect  upon  the  rent 
insect. 

COCK- A-LKEK I E. — Boil  from  four  to 
si.\  pounds  of  good  shin  beef,  well  broken 
till  the  liquor  is  very  good.  Strain  it,  and 
put  to  it  a large  fowl,  trussed  as  for  boiling 
ami.  when  it  boils,  mid  about  n dozen  IcekH 
blanched,  and  cut'  in  inch  lengths  • skini 
carefully.  In  half  an  hour  add  a’nother 
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dozen  of  leeks,  and  a seasoning  of  pepper 
and  salt ; and,  after  a slight  boil  up,  serve 
in  a tureen. 

COCKATOO. — This  bird  is  of  a species 
similar  to  the  parrot.  They  are  not  easily 
taught  to  speak,  and  there  is  one  species 
that  does  not  speak  at  all ; but  this  is  in 
some  measure  compensated  for,  by  the  fa- 


cility with  which  they  are  tamed.  The 
temper  of  this  bird  is  remarkably  mild,  and 
its  disposition  affectionate.  Though  cocka- 
toos, like  parrots  generally,  use  their  bill  in 
ascending  and  descending,  they  have  not 
their  heavy  and  disagreeable  step,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  are  very  active,  and  hop  about 
nimbly. 

COCKCITAFER. — A well-known  insect, 
extremely  destructive  to  vegetation.  The 
female  deposits  her  eggs  in  the  ground, 
where,  in  a short  time,  they  change  into 
young  grubs  ; these,  when  full  fed,  are  about 
an  inch  and  a half  long  ; they  are  soft  and 
white,  with  a reddish  head  and  strong  jaws. 


In  this  state  the  insect  remains  four  j^ears, 
during  which  time  it  commits  dreadful  ra- 
vages on  the  roots  of  gi-ass,  plants,  and 
even  young  trees.  It  also  feeds  on  the 
leaves  of  apples,  pears,  and  roses,  gnawing 
them  full  of  small  holes,  and  oven  trans- 
ferring its  attacks  to  the  young  fruit  of  the 
apple.  The  only  method  of  reducing  the 
numbers  of  these  beetles  is  by  searching  for 
them  during  the  evening,  particularly  be- 
neath the  grass  which  they  have  cut  up, 
where  they  will  be  found  lying  on  their  sides 
within  the  mould. 

COCKLE  SAUCE.— .Scald  the  cockles  in 
their  own  liquor,  and  when  it  settles  add  a 
little  water  if  necessary  ; strain,  and  season 


with  mixed  spice.  For  brown  sauce  put  in 
a little  port  wine,  garlic,  and  an  anchovy 
For  white  sauce,  use  sherry,  lemon-juice, 
and  white  pepper. 

COCKLES,  PICKLED.— Boil  two  quarts 
of  cockles  in  their  own  liquor  I'or  half  an 
hour,  skimming  them  well ; then  take  out 
the  cockles,  and  strain  the  liquor  through 
a cloth ; take  a pint  of  it,  and  add  to  it  three 
quarters  of  an  ounce  of  mace  and  half  an 
ounce  of  cloves ; boil  these  together  once., 
and  then  add  to  it  the  cockles  and  remain- 
ing liquor  ; stir  it  well,  add  a tablespoonful 
of  salt,  three  quarters  of  a pint  of  vinegar, 
and  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  whole  pepper. 
Let  it  stand  until  cold,  then  put  the  cockles 
into  small  barrels  or  jars  as  close  as  they 
will  lie ; pour  the  liquor  over  them,  and  as 
it  becomes  absorbed,  add  more.  Cover  them 
up  close,  and  in  a few  days  they  will  be  fit 
to  eat. 

COCKLES,  TO  Dress. — This  fish  should 
be  procured  a day  or  two  before  they  are 


wanted,  that  they 
as  possible  from  the 


may  be  freed  as  much 
lie  grita.  They  are  cleaned 
as  follows : Put  the  cockles  into  a tub  with 
plenty  of  water,  and  stir  them  up  two  or 
three  times  a day  with  a birch-broom. 
Change  the  water  each  day,  and  when  they 
are  properly  cleaned,  put  them  into  a sauce- 
pan of  hot  water,  and  boil  them.  As  soon 
as  the  shells  open  they  are  done. 

COCKNEY  DIALECT.— Persons  native 
to  London,  or  who  have  lived  in  it  for  some 
years,  and  have  received  only  an  imperfect 
education,  commit  a class  of  errors  in  speak- 
ing, which  are  popularly  known  as  Cockney- 
isms.  One  of  the  most  glaring  blunders 
that  Cockneys  are  guilty  of,  is  the  misap- 
plication of  the  letters  v and  ic,  the  word 
trerry  being  used  for  very,  ®alk  for  walk, 
i/ielvet  for  velvet,  rater  lor  water,  &c.  The 
next  most  conspicuous  error  is  in  connection 
with  the  letter  h,  which  is  aspirated  when  it 
should  be  silent,  and  silent  when  it  ought  to 
be  aspirated  ; as,  for  instance,  “ //edward, 
where’s  my  ’at?”  “ ’Elen,  boil  me  a Aegg.” 
Another  error  consists  of  adding  the  letter  f 
at  the  end  of  words ; as  idcar  for  idea,  IVIariar- 
for  Maria,  and  sometimes  the  sound  is  to- 
tally changed  in  this  way,  winder  being  used 
i'or  window,  elber  for  elbow,  &c. ; another 
blunder  originates  in  the  very  opposite  of 
this,  namely,  leaving  out  the  r entirely,  as 
hOM  for  horse.  Other  errors  occur  in  making 
use  of  such  phrases  as  “this  hero’’  and 
“that  ere,”  instead  of  simply  this  and  that. 
All  of  these  blunders  may  be  easily  reme- 
died by  the  exercise  of  the  most  common 
intelligence,  and  by  a determination  lo  pro- 
nounce the  words  correctly  whenever  it  is 
necessary  to  use  them. — See  AsriuATioN, 
Pronunciation,  &c. 

COCKltOAClI.— See  P.EETI.E. 

COCOA,  Adui.trration  or.— Ihc  ainii- 
teration  of  this  article  is  not  of  a '’''‘•o'*® 
nature,  being  confined  to  (lour,  j 

tato  farina,  arrowroot,  “tons  les  _ 

animal  fats;  the  latter  are  n.sed 

the  grain  Horn 


of  necessity,  to  prevent 


burning.  When  pure  cocoa  is 
“nibs’’  or  “beans”  are  eii.sily  piociirable, 
ami  only  require  to  be  ground. 
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COCOA,  Preparation  of.— Directions 
for  making  this  beverage  are  usually  sold 
with  the  prepared  or  best  quality  of  cocoa, 
which  is  merely  mixed  with  boiling  water 
in  the  proportions  indicated  on  the  packets. 
That  which  is  prepared  from  the  nibs  re- 
quires several  hours’  boiling,  and  should  be 
left  until  quite  cold,  that  the  oil  which  rises 
to  the  surface  may  be  cleared  from  it  before 
it  is  again  heated  for  table. 

COCOA,  Properties  of.— Cocoa  is  made 
by  grinding  the  roasted  cocoa  or  chocolate 
beans  together  with  the  husks.  It  is  pre- 
pared either  from  the  cake  after  expressing 
the  oil  from  the  beans,  or  from  a powder. 
Cocoa  forms  a wholesome  and  nourishing 
beverage,  especially  for  breakfast,  and,  being 
in  a greater  measure  deprived  of  its  oil,  is 
much  more  grateful  to  the  stomach  than 
chocolate ; and  many  persons  And  it  a very 
di^stible  beverage  when  neither  tea  nor 
coffee  will  agree  with  them. 

COCOA-ITOT. — The  fruit  of  one  of  the 
palms  which  grow  wild  in  the  eastern  parts 
of  Asia,  and  the  islands  of  the  Indian  seas. 
The  fruit  is  covered  externally  by  a thin 
tough  rind,  immediately  within  which,  is  a 
quantity  of  tough  fibres,  and  in  the  midst  is 
enciosed  the  nut  itself,  which  consists  of  a 
very  hard  shell,  containing  a kernel  of  a 
white  substance,  being  itself  hollow.  The 
kernel  in  its  i'resh  state  is  very  nutritive, 
containing  a good  deal  of  fixed  oil;  but 
when  it  arrives  in  England,  it  is  generally 
dry  and  indigestible.  While  the  nut  is 
green,  the  whole  of  the  shell  is  filled  with 
tlie  juice  called  the  milk,  which  is  agreeably 
sweet  and  refreshing.  But  by  the  time  the 
nut  readies  England,  it  will  seldom  yield 
more  than  half  a pint  of  milk  at  the  utmost. 
The  kernel  of  the  nut,  when  pressed,  affords 
a most  excellent  oil.  From  the  outer  shell 
of  the  nut  bowls,  drinking  cups,  &c.,  are 
made,  and  from  the  fibre  a species  of  mat- 
ting. 

COCOA-XUT  CAKES. — Having  washed 
and  dried  the  nut,  pare  off  the  rind  and 
grate  it;  dissolve  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
loaf  sugar  in  a little  water,  then  add  the 
nut,  and  stir  it  till  it  boils;  when  nearly 
cold,  add  the  yolks  of  three  eggs  well 
beaten.  Mix  thoroughly,  and  bake  in  patty- 
pans lined  with  a puli'  paste. 

COCOA-NUT  FI  HUE.— This  material  is  of 
modern  introduction,  and  is  now  e.xtensively 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  mattresses,  and 
in  making  matting  for  kitchens,  lobbies,  &c. 
For  both  these  purposes  it  is  extremely 
well  adapted,  is  readily  cleaned,  and  may  be 
procured  at  a moderate  cost. 

COCOA-NUT  PUDOING.  — Break  the 
shell  of  a moderately-sized  cocoa-nut,  so 
as  to  leave  the  nut  us  wliole  ns  possible; 
grate  it.  after  removing  the  brown  skin, 
mix  with  it  three  ounces  of  powdered  loaf 
sugar,  and  half  an  ounce  ol  lemon-peel; 
mix  the  whole  with  milk,  and  put  it  into  a 
tin  lined  with  jiaste.  Bake  it  of  a light 

^Ti'oCOA-NUT  SWEETMEAT.— Pare  the 
nut  and  throw  it  into  cold  water;  then 
"•rate  it,  and  boil  it  in  clarified  sugar  (in 
the  proportion  of  a pound  to  each  pound  of 


cocoa-nut)  until  quite  thick;  stir  it  fre- 
quently to  prevent  it  burning.  Then  pour 
it  on  a well-buttered  dish  or  marble  slab, 
and  cut  it  into  any  form  desired. 

COD  BAKED. — Take  the  middle  piece  of 
the  fish,  and  skin  it;  make  a stuffing  with 
a little  of  the  roe  parboiled,  a piece  of  butter, 
the  yolks  of  two  hard-boiled  eggs,  soma 
grated  bread  crumbs  and  lemon-peel,  pep- 
per, salt,  and  nutmeg;  bind  it  with  the 
beaten  white  of  an  egg;  put  it  into  the  fish, 
and  sew  it  up.  Place  the  whole  in  a tin 
dish  with  bits  of  butter  over  the  top  of  it, 
and  bake  it  for  an  hour  in  a Dutch  oven ; 
turn  and  baste  it  frequently.  Garnish  with 
fried  roe  or  oysters,  and  serve  with  melted 
butter,  or  oyster  or  shrimp  sauce. 

COD  BOILED. — Wash  the  fish  and 
cleanse  the  inside,  the  back-bone  in  par- 
ticular, with  the  most  scrupulous  care ; lay 
it  into  the  fish-kettle  and  cover  it  well  with 
cold  water,  mixed  with  five  ounces  of  salt 
to  the  gallon,  and  about  a quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  saltpetre  to  the  whole.  Place  it 
over  a moderate  fire,  clear  off  the  scum  per- 
fectly, and  let  the  fish  boil  gently  until  it  is 
done.  Drain  it  well,  and  djsh  it  carefully 
upon  a very  hot  napkin  with  the  liver  and 
the  roe  as  a garnish.  To  these  may  be 
added  tufts  of  lightly- scraped  horse-radish 
round  the  edge.  Serve  oyster  sauce,  and 
place  melted  butter  witii  it,  or  anchovy 
sauce  when  oysters  cannot  be  procured. 

COD  BROILED.— Having  weli  cleaned 
the  fish,  cut  it  into  slices  of  about  an  inch 
thick;  dry  them  well  with  a clean  cloth 
then  rub  them  with  thick  melted  butter’ 
and  sprinkle  a little  salt  over  them.  Place 
them  on  a gridiron  over  a clear  fire,  and 
when  one  side  is  done,  turn  them  carefully 
to  broil  the  other.  Serve  with  meited  butter 
and  anchovy  sauce. 

COD  CRIMPED.— Cut  a fresh  cod  into 
slices,  lay  them  for  three  hours  in  salt  and 
water,  with  a glass  of  vinegar  added  • the 
fish  may  then  be  either  boiied,  broiled  or 
fried.  ’ 

COD  CURRIED.— Slices  of  cold  cod  may 
be  dtyssed  m this  way.  Fry  the  slices  with 
sliced  onions  in  butter,  then  stew  them  in 
white  gravy  thickened  with  a dessertspoon- 
ful of  curry  powder  and  a teacupful  of 
cream. 

COD  FRIED. — Cut  the  middle  or  tall  of 
the  fish  into  slices  an  inch  thick,  season 
them  with  salt  and  pepper,  and  fry  them  of 
a light  brown  on  both  sides;  drain  them  on 
a sieve  before  the  fire,  and  serve  them  on  a 
well-heated  napkin  with  plenty  of  crisped 
parsley  round  them.  Servo  with  melted 
butter  and  anchovy  sauce. 

COD  PIE.— Take  dressed  cod  and  cold 
oyster  sauce ; put  a little  of  the  sauce  at  the 
bottom  of  a pie-dlsh,  then  a layer  of  tlakes 
of  cod,  with  a little  of  the  liver  cut  in  small 
pieces ; season  with  pejiper,  salt,  and  nut- 
meg ; rejicat  the  layers  until  the  dish  is  full 
cover  it  with  bread  crumbs  and  jiieces  of 
fresh  butter;  bake  for  three  quarters  of  an 
hour,  and  let  the  top  be  quite  brown.  A 
couple  of  sounds  well -soaked,  boiled  tender 
and  cut  in  small  pieces,  are  a great  improve- 
ment. 
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COD,  SALT,  BOILED. — Before  cooking, 
Boak  it  for  some  hours  in  cold  water,  and 
then  boil  it  gently  until  it  is  tender.  It  is 
usually  eaten  with  melted  butter  and  egg 
sauce,  and  served  with  boiled  parsnips. 

COD  SOUNDS.— This  is  the  white  skin 
of  the  belly,  and  is  reckoned  a great  delicacy ; 
it  may  be  either  boiled,  broiled,  or  fried. 
Previous  to  dressing  either  way,  it  should 
be  well  soaked,  washed,  and  parboiled. 

COD  STEWED.— Cut  four  sounds  of  cod 
into  slices,  season  them  with  pepper  am} 
salt,  and  put  them  into  a stew-pan  with 
half  a pint  of  water,  some  good  gravy,  half  a 
pint  of  wine,  the  juice  of  half  a lemon,  a 
dozen  oysters,  a piece  of  butter  rolled  in 
flour,  and  two  or  three  blades  of  mace.  The 
fish  will  be  sufficiently  stewed  in  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour. 

COD,  TO  Choose. — This  fish  is  best 
when  thick  towards  the  head,  and  the  flesh 
cuts  white  and  flaky.  The  gills  should  be 
verv  red,  and  the  eyes  brignt ; when  dim 
and  flabby  the  fish  is  not  good.  It  is  in  its 
prime  during  the  months  of  October  and 
November ; and  if  the  weather  be  cold,  from 
the  latter  end  of  March  to  May. 

COD,  TO  PiCKEE.— Cut  the  fish  into 
slices  and  put  them  into  boiling  water,  sea- 
son with  salt,  pepper,  sweet  herbs,  and 
spices.  Let  it  iujt  boil,  but  no  more.  Then 
take  the  slices  out,  and  when  they  are  cool 
lay  them  by  closely  in  pairs.  Boil  half  the 
quantity  of  vinegar  that  will  be  necessary 
to  cover  the  fish  with  an  squal  quantity  of 
brine,  pour  it  over  theij,  and  when  cold 
cover  them  well  up. 

COD  AVITII  POTATOES.— Skin  soaked 
dried  cod,  and  hang  it  to  dry ; pare  a dozen 
or  more  of  fine  large  potatoes,  wash  them 
well,  and  put  them  into  a saucepan.  Lay  as 
much  cod  as  will  be  required  on  them,  add 
hot  water  enough  to  cover  all,  close  the 
saucepan,  and  let  it  boil  for  three  quarters 
Of  an  hour ; then  mush  the  potatoes  with 
hot  milk  and  butter-,  take  out  the  bones 
from  the  fish,  chop  it  fine,  add  them  toge- 
ther and  season  to  taste;  lay  slices  of  hard 
boiled  eggs  over,  and  sprigs  of  parsley 
around  if. 

COD’S  HEAD  AND  SHOULDERS,  to 
Cahve.— Take  off  slices  quite  down  to  the 
bone,  in  the  direction  from  a to  6,  and  ns 
low  as  c.  With  each  slice  of  fish  give  a 
piece  of  the  sound,  which  lies  underneath 


the  back-bone  and  lines  it,  and  which  may  be 
found  by  passing  the  slice  under  the  bone. 
A few  choice  parts  are  in  and  about  the 
head,  as  the  soft  part  about  the  jaw-bone, 
and  the  palate  and  tongue;  these  may  be 
removed  with  the  fish-slice  or  a spoon. 
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COD’S  HEAD  AND  SHOULDERS,  to 
Dress. — This  is  considered  the  choice  part 
ot  the  fish,  and  is  usually  boiled.  It  will 
eat  much  finer  if  a little  salt  is  rubbed 
down  the  bone,  and  along  the  thick  part,  if 
it  be  cooked  the  same  day.  To  boil  it,  flour 
a cloth,  tie  it  up  securely,  and  put  it  on  in 
cold  water,  into  which  put  a handful  of  salt. 

CODICIL.  — A supplement-  or  addition 
made  to  a will  by  a testator,  adding  to, 
explaining,  or  altering  some  part  of  his 
former  disposition.  It  may  be  written  on 
the  same  paper,  or  affixed  to  or  folded  up 
with  the  will,  or  it  may  be  written  on  a 
different  paper  and  deposited  in  a separate 
place.  Though  a man  can  properly  only 
make  one  will,  he  may  make  as  many  codicils 
as  he  pleases,  and  the  last  is  equally  valid 
with  the  first,  if  not  contradictory.  If,  by 
two  codicils,  the  same  thing  is  given  to  two 
individuals,  the  law  enjoins  that  they  must 
divide  it  between  them.  In  general,  the 
law  relating  to  a codicil  is  the  same  as  that 
regarding  wills,  and  the  like  guarantees  of 
signature  and  attestation  are  required.— See 
Will.  ' 

CODLIN  CREAM. — Pare  and  core  a 
score  of  codlins ; beat  them  in  a mortar 
with  a pint  of  cream ; strain  it  into  a dish, 
and  add  sugar,  bread  crumbs,  and  a glass  ot 
wine  to  it.  Stir  well,  and  serve  in  cups  or 
glasses. 

CODLIN  TART.  — Scald  the  fruit  and 
take  off  the  skin.  Put  a little  of  the  liquor 
on  the  bottom  of  a dish,  lay  in  the  apples 
whole  and  strew  them  over  with  fine  sugar. 
When  cold,  put  a paste  round  the  edges, 
and  over  the  fruit.  Moisten  the  crust  with 
the  white  of  an  egg,  and  strew  powdered 
loaf  sugar  over  it. 

CODLINS,  TO  Preserve.— This  fruit  may 
be  kept  for  several  months,  if  gathered  of 
a middling  size  at  Midsummer,  and  treated 
as  follows : — Put  them  into  an  earthen  pan, 
pour  boiling  water  over  them,  and  cover  the 
pan  with  cabbage  leaves.  Keep  them  by 
the  fire  for  some  time,  then  pour  off  the 
water  and  leave  them  to  cool.  Then  place 
the  codlins  in  a stone  jar  with  a small 
mouth,  and  pour  on  the  water  wliich  pre- 
viously scalded  them.  Cover  the  jar  with 
bladder  wetted  and  tied  very  close,  and  over 
that  a paper  tied  again. 

COD  LIVER  OIL.— A medicine  that  has 
recently  acquired  much  reputation  for  its 
supposed  remedial  powers  in  consumption, 
scrofulous,  and  other  glandular  afl’cctlons, 
chronic  gout  and  rheumatism,  certain  skin 
diseases,  and  several  other  ailments.  It  is 
generally  supposed  that  the  iodine  and  bro- 
mine which  are  present  in  minute  quantities 
in  this  fish  are  the  substances  to  which  it 
materially  owes  its  efficacy.  It  may  also  bo 
infen-ed  that  one  of  Its  most  active  con- 
stituents Is  free  phoephorus ; the  marked 
action  of  this  agent  on  the  nervous, 
and  secret  organs  being  perfectly  estahlisheu- 
The  difficulty  of  bringing  it  into  a 
administration  is  removed  by  the  onipjoy- 
ment  of  cod  liver  oil; 
a remedy  where  art  falls.  The 
colour  Is  the  beat ; and  when  good,  it  has  tim 
odour  of  a boiled  cod’s  liver,  aud  is  far  from 
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being  either  rancid  or  nauseous.  The  best 
vehicle  for  taking  cod  liver  oil  in,  is  new 
milk ; and  tlie  disagreeable  flavour  of  the 
drug  can  easily  be  disguised  by  the  addition 
■»f  one  draclim  of  orange-peel  to  every  eight 
ounces  of  oil. 

COFFEE,  Adultehation  of.— The  ex- 
tensive adulteration  of  this  article  of  con- 
sumption is- betrayed  by  the  fact  that  a 
much  larger  quantity  of  a substance  called 
coffee  is  aunually  sold  than  passes  through 
the  Custom  House.  The  cliief  articles  with 
which  coffee  is  adulterated  are  chicory,  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  grain,  potatoes,  and  beans. 
In  addition  to  these  articles,  another  ingre- 
dient is  used,  known  as  the  coffee  colourer, 
and  this  consists  chiefly  of  burnt  sugar. 
When  coffee  is  suspected,  a portion  of  it 
should  be  placed  gently  on  the  surface  of 
a glass  of  water ; the  genuine  powder  will 
remain  swimming  on  the  water,  but  the 
adulterants  will  sink  to  the  bottom.  The 
reason  why  the  coffee  floats  upon  the  liquid 
is  to  be  found  in  the  quantity  of  essential  oil 
which  it  contains,  making  it  lighter  than 
the  water,  which  it  at  the  same  time  repels. 
It  will  also  be  observed  in  repeating  these 
experiments,  that  the  water  to  which  coffee 
alone  has  been  added  becomes  scarcely 
coloured  for  some  time,  whilst  that  with 
the  chicory,  in  less  than  a minute  assumes  a 
deep  brown  tint.  The  presence  of  roasted 
gram  may  also  be  detected  by  the  blue 
colour  produced  on  the  addition  of  a solution 
of  iodine  to  the  cold  decoction.  These  re- 
searches may  be  further  aided  by  the  use  of 
a microscope,  by  which  the  differeuce  in  the 
grain  of  tne  coffee  and  other  ingredients 
will  be  readily  detected.  Never  buy  grottnd 
coffee  except  of  tradesmen  of  unquestionable 
integrity;  some  grocers  make  it  a practice, 
in  order  to  give  their  customers  confidence, 
to  grind  the  coffee  while  they  wait  for  it. 
In  such  cases,  chicory  is  frequently  left  in 
the  mill  to  mingle  with  the  coffee  that  is 
introduced,  or  a box  of  chicory  nibs  of  about 
the  size  of  coffee  berries  is  kept  upon  the 
counter,  a handful  or  so  of  which  are  adroitly 
thrown  into  the  mill  during  the  process  of 
grinding.  In  choosing  whole  coffee,  care 
should  be  taken  that  the  berry  is  not  too 
dark ; for,  if  so,  it  has  been  too  much  roasted, 
and  some  of  its  active  properties  have  neces- 
sarily been  injured  or  aestroyed.  Above 
all,  the  coffee  drinker  should  never  buy  the 
coffee  contained  in  canisters,  for  ho  maybe 
assured  that  it  is  even  more  adulterated 
than  other  coffee  not  so  packed. 

COFFEE  CIIEA.M.  — Having  dissolved 
an  ounce  of  isinglass,  boil  it  with  two  quarts 
of  cream,  and  mix  it  with  a pint  and  a half 
of  very  strong  coffee;  sweeten  well,  whisk 
it  for  ten  minutes,  put  it  Into  custard  cups 
and  let  them  stand  In  boiling  water  until 


tiicy  become  firm, 

COFFEE  ES.SENCE.-Take  two  pounds 
of  ground  coflee;  infuse  one  of  the  pounds 
in  a quart  of  water,  then  let  it  stand  to 
settle;  when  clear  pour  it  off,  and  infuse  the 
other  pound  of  coflee  in  it : boil  half  a ))ound 
of  sugar  to  caramel  height,  and  put  In  the 
coffee  to  dissolve ; then  p<mr  it  into  a pipkin 
With  another  half-pound  of  sugar;  care- 


fully close  the  lid  of  the  pipkin,  and  let  it 
simmer  for  eight  or  nine  hours  ; then  strmn 
it,  and  when  cold,  pour  it  into  bottles,  cork 
them  closely,  and  keep  them  in  a cool  place. 
When  it  is  wanted  for  use  put  some  of  it 
into  a cup  with  warm  water,  according  to 
the  s-trength  the  coffee  is  desired.  This  will 
be  found  very  useful  when  travelling,  or 
when  there  is  not  time  or  convenience  to 
prepare  the  coffee  in  the  usual  manner. 

COFFEE  illLK. — Boil  a dessertspoonful 
of  coffee  in  about  a pint  of  milk  for  a quar- 
ter of  an  hour,  then  put  into  it  a shaving 
or  two  of  isinglass,  and  clear  it ; let  it  boil 
a few  minutes,  and  set  it  on  the  side  of  the 
lire  to  line.  Sweeten  to  taste. 

COFFEE  POT.— The  vessel  known  gene- 
rally as  the  coffee-pot  has  been  objected  to 
by  many  persons,  as  not  being  capable  of 
producing  the  beverage  sufliciently  fine  and 
clear,  several  improvements  have  therefore 
been  introduced ; one  of  these  is  the  pei  eo- 


lalor  represented  in  the  engraving  The  size 
of  the  filter  must  be  regulated  by  f he  num 

ounces  of  coffee  Int'o  a percolator  n 1 icl  win 
contain  two  pints  and  a half-  shnko 
powder  quite  fevel  and  press  it  clo.seir  down® 
remove  the  presser,  put  on  the  top  s trains 
and  pour  round  and  round,  so  as  to  wet  tl.» 
coffw  equally,  about  the  third  of  a pint  of 
boiling  water  Eet  this  drain  quite  tllrouirh 
be  ore  more  is  added;  then  pour  in  S 
boiling  wa  er ; and  when  that  has 
down,  add  the  remainder-  let  it 
entirely  through,  then  removi  the  top  of  the 
filter,  put  the  cover  on  the  part  whidi  con- 
tains the  coffee,  and  serve  it  iinmediaSy 
Another  species  of  collue-pot  is  the  caf/ 
litre,  bv  which  the  coffee  is  made  i 
somewhat  the  same  principles  as  the  perro- 
lator,  but  IS  of  a slightly  different  constri^ 
tion.  One  thing  is  essential  with  coffee- 
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pots,  whatever  their  fashion  may  be;  and 
that  is,  to  keep  them  scrupulously  sweet 
and  clean.  To  this  end  the  vessel  should  be 
washed  out  thoroughly,  immediately  that  it 


is  done  with,  the  lid  taken  off,  and  the 
vessel  itself  set  by,  with  the  oriiice  down- 
wards. 

COFFEE,  PnEPARATiON  OF.— To  pro- 
duce this  beverage  in  perfection  it  is  neces- 
saTy  to  employ  the  best  materials  in  its 
preparation;  and  the  coffee  should  also  be 
fresh  roasted  and  fresh  ground.  The  pro- 
portion of  coffee  used  should  be  ai  least  one 
ounce  to  a pint  and  a half  of  water ; and 
when  desired  stronger,  the  quantity  of  coffee 
should  be  increased  accordingly.  The  coffee- 
pot should  be  heated  previously  to  putting 
m the  coffee  with  a little  boiling  water,  the 
coffee  may  then  be  put  in,  and  the  boiling 
water  poured  over  it.  This  simple  infusion 
is  all  that  is  required  to  make  good  coffee, 
for  all  the  useful  and  palatable  matter  in 
coffee  is  so  very  soluble  that  it  yields  im- 
mediately to  the  action  of  hot  water.  If, 
however,  boiling  be  insisted  upon,  the  pro- 
cess should  be  performed  as  follows : Put 
the  necessary  quantity  of  water,  into  a pot 
which  it  will  not  fill  by  some  inches  ; when 
it  bolls,  stir  in  the  coffee ; the  contents  of 
the  pot  will  then  gradually  rise  to  the  top 
and  afterwards  I'all;  let  it  boil  slowly  for 
three  minutes  longer,  then  pour  out  a large 
cupful  twice,  hold  it  high  over  the  coffee-pot, 
and  pour  it  in  again ; then  set  it  on  the 
stove  for  ten  minutes  longer.  It  will  be 
perfectly  clear  by  this  means  without  any 
lining. 

Another  method  of  making  coffee  is,  to 
divide  the  water  about  to  be  used  into  two 
parts,  and  to  set  the  coffee  over  the  lire  in 
one  half  of  the  cold  water  until  it  comes  to 
a boll.  After  being  set  by  the  side  of  the 
lire  for  a few  seconds,  it  should  be  poured 
as  clear  as  it  will  run.  Immediately  the 
remaining  half  of  the  water  at  a boiling  heat 
should  be  poured  on  the  grounds  ; the  vessel 
is  to  be  placed  on  the  lire,  and  kept  boiling 
for  about  three  minutes.  This  will  extract 
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all  the  bitterness  left  in  the  grounds,  and 
after  a few  moments’  subsidence,  the  clear 
part  is  to  be  poured  off,  and  mixed  with  the 
former  liquor.  This  mixed  liquor  will  con- 
tain all  the  qualities  which  originally  ex- 
isted in  the  roasted  coffee  in  periection,  and 
will  be  as  hot  as  any  taste  can  desire  it. 

If,  however,  fining  is  necessary,  it  may  be 
effected  by  adding  a shred  of  isinglass,  a 
small  piece  of  clean  eel  or  soleskin,  or  a 
spoonful  of  white  of  egg.  Another  plan  i> 
to  place  the  vessel  containing  the  made 
coffee  upon  the  hearth,  and  to  sprinkle  over 
its  surface  half  a cupful  of  cold  water, 
which  from  its  greater  gravity  descends 
and  carries  the  foulness  with  it.  Another 
method  sometimes  adopted  is  to  wrap  a damp 
cloth  round  the  coffee-pot.  The  colour  and 
flavour  of  coffee  may  both  be  improved  by 
the  addition  of  a single  teaspoonful  of  port 
wine  to  a cupful  of  the  beverage. 

COFFEE,  Propekties  of.— Coffee,  when 
properly  prepared,  and  used  ip  moderation, 
is  to  most  persons  an  exhilarating,  grateful 
beverage.  With  some  persons,  however,  it 
is  heating,  and  extremely  difficult  of  diges- 
tion. If  drunk  in  the  morning  for  breakfast 
it  should  be  of  a proper  strength,  and  well 
diluted  with  either  cold  or  hot  milk.  Coffee 
is  frequently  employed  after  dinner  as  a 
digester;  when  thus  employed  a small  cup- 
ful only  should  be  taken,  without  milk,  and 
sweetened  with  sugar-candy.  In  this  guise 
it  is  also  an  excellent  substitute  for  spirits 
or  wine.  Coffee  taken  at  night  generally 
prevents  sleep,  occasions  the  acceleration  of 
the  pulse,  and  produces  increased  vividness 
of  ideas  and  hilarity.  Persons,  therefore, 
engaged  in  mental  occupation  at  night  will 
find  this  a far  more  agreeable  and  reliable 
resource  than  either  wme  or  spirits.  Dif- 
ference of  temperament  may  produce  dif- 
ferent eflects  on  coffee-drinkers ; but  on  the 
whole,  it  may  be  said  that  this  beverage 
is  one  of  the  most  wholesome  articles  of 
diet  taken  with  prudence,  and  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  if  indulged  in  to  e.xcess. 
Themedicmal  properties  of  coffee  are  various : 
persons  who  sufler  from  headache  find  relief 
from  drinking  coffee,  and  also  in  inhaling 
its  fumes.  It  acts  as  a soother  to  the  sto- 
mach after  excess,  corrects  crudities,  and 
removes  colics  and  flatulencies.  To  both 
the  nervous  and  the  languid  it  is  cheering 
and  exhilarating,  and  repairs  the  injurious 
eflects  caused  by  excessive  mental  or  bodily 
labour.  As  an  opiate,  it  has  an  advantage 
\yhich  opium  and  other  drugs  do  not  possess ; 
for  it  maybe  taken  under  any  circumstances 
and  in  all  conditions  of  the  stomach  without 
aggravating  those  congestions  and  obstruc- 
tions which  opium  is  known  to  increase. 
It  is  useful  in  allaying  the  irritating  cough 
that  often  accompanies  fevers.  On  i he  other 
hand,  when  drunk  to  excess  it  is  prejudicial 
to  hcaltli,  and  accelerates  disease;  it  viti- 
ates the  blood,  congests  the  liver,  induces 
nervousness,  and  not  unfrequently  a species 
of  palsy.  It  also  occasions  in  some  consti- 
tutions an  eruption  on  the  skin,  and  many 
other  disorders.  Coffee  acta  as  an  ajjerlcnt 
if  a glass  of  cold  water  be  drunk  imme- 
diately before  it  is  iiartakeu  of.  In  cases  ot 
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quickened,  as  the  grain  is  in  fimt  case  qt 
heated,  and  it  will  become  too  liigiilv 
ioured  before  it  is  roasted  llirouj,di.  if  sloi 


ijrain  is  in  tiiat  ease  quite 
co- 

ioured  before  it  is  roasted  throuj,qi.  it  slowiy 
flnislied.  When  it  is  of  a tine  liglit  brown, 
spread  it  quickly  upon  a large  dlsli,  and 


for  tlie  various  gold  and  silver  coin,  from  a 
threepenny  piece  to  a sovereign.  Tiie  coin 
on  being  introduced  into  the  opening  i« 
hrst  ol  all  submitted  to  the  te.'^t  of  widlir 
ftnd  after  tlirough  this  ordeal  it  lias 

toencounter  another,  tliat  of  weight.  If  the 
com  is  of  proper  weight  it  fulls  throu-v),  ti  e 
opening  nnpropriated  to  it,  on  a scale  nlate 
beneath  ; but  if  it  is  short  of  its  due  weight 
it  is  obstructed  in  its  passage  downwards 
and  rcniains  fixed. 

COKH.— Coke  is  prepared  from  coal  bv 
depriving  It  ol  its  liydrogen ; consequently 
it  can  yield  neither  llame  nor  smoke.  T b 
cliiel  part  ol  this  combustible  used  for  do 
mestio  purposes  is,  tliat  wliicli  remains  hi 
the  iron  retorts  alter  tlic  gas  lias  been  ev 
trncted  from  thecoal  for  illumination  From 
tlie  clearness  with  which  it  burns  and  tlie 
intensity  of  its  radiant  heat,  coke’ is  excel 
lent  for  certain  culinary  operations  wliere  a 
briglit  clear  lire  is  wanted,  ns  broiliny 
roasting,  &c.  j but  il  is  difllcult  to  kindle 
and  does  not  answer  well  in  a grate  witbonr 
an  admixture  with  coal ; the  two  together 
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poisoning  by  opiates,  the  use  of  very  strong 
coffee  with  lemon-juice  lias  also  been  I'ound 
very  beneficial.  The  mixing  of  brandy  with 
coffee  is  very  questionable,  as  the  character 
of  the  beverage  is  thereby  entirely  altered, 
instead  of  being  simply  corrected,  as  is  con- 
templated by  the  practice. 

COFFEE  RATAFIA. — A liqueur  made 
as  follows : — Best  Turkey  coffee  ground,  one 
pound;  loaf  sugar,  twenty  ounces;  cinna- 
mon and  cloves,  half  an  ounce  each;  nut- 
meg, three  quarters  of  an  ounce;  sweet 
almonds  beaten  to  a paste,  one  ounce ; bit- 
ter almonds,  half  an  ounce ; isinglass  dis- 
solved in  a little  water,  half  an  ounce;  proof 
spirit  of  wine,  one  gallon.  Cork  up  the  jar 
immediately  the  spirit  is  added,  seal,  and  tie 
bladder  over  it ; put  the  jar  in  hot  water  for 
ten  hours,  then  shake  well,  and  set  it  in  the 
sun  for  a month ; at  the  end  of  that  time  it 
may  be  strained  through  a fine  sieve,  and 
filtered  until  perfectly  clear;  put  it  into 
small  bottles,  securely  cork  and  seal  tliem, 
and  in  a montli  the  ratafia  will  be  fit  for  use. 

Coffee,  lib. ; sugar,  20ozs. ; cinnamon, 
Joz. ; cloves,  ioz. ; nutmeg,  Joz. ; sweet 
almonds,  loz. ; bitter  almonds,  ioz. ; isin- 
glass, ioz. ; proof  spirit,  1 gallon. 

COFFEE  ROASTER.— Fersonswhodrink 
coffee  liabitually,  and  are  very  particular 
about  its  iiavourand  quality,  should  purchase 
the  best  kind  in  a raw  state,  keep  it  for  some 
months,  and  have  it  roasted  at  home.  This  can 
be  cheaply  done  in  small  quantities  by  means 
of  the  apparatus  seen  in  tlie  engraving ; tlie 
cost  of  wliicli  does  not  exceed  eiglit  or  ten 
shillings,  and  the  supply  of  charcoal  needed 
for  it  being  very  trifling  indeed.  Tlie  cylin- 
der which  contains  the  coffee  should  only  be 
half  filled,  and  it  should  be  turned  ratlier 
slowly  over  tlie  fire,  which  ought  to  be  of  a 
moderate  heat,  until  the  aromatic  smell  is 
emitted ; tlie  movement  sliould  then  be 


throw  a thickly  folded  cloth  over  it.  To 
ascertain  whether  it  is  sufficiently  roasted, 
the  door  of  the  cylinder  must  oe  drawn 
back  occasionally  towards  tlie  end  of  the 
process,  and  the  progress  of  the  roasting 
noted.  Let  it  remain  on  the  dish  until 
it  is  quite  cold,  then  put  it  immediately 
into  canisters  or  bottles,  and  exclude  the 
air  carefully  from  it. 

COFFEE,  Substitutes  for.  — Several 
substances  have  been  made  use  of  at  dif- 
ferent times  ns  substitutes  for  coffee,  and 
the  imitations  have  proved  tolerably  suc- 
cessful. Rye  is  one  of  these  articles,  and 
the  following  is  the  process  employed : — 
The  rye  must  be  well  cleaned,  and  tlien 
boiled  till  it  is  soft ; but  care  must  be  taken 
that  it  does  not  burst.  It  sliould  be  dried 
afterwards  in  the  sun  or  in  an  oven,  and 
then  roasted  like  coffee;  when  ground  it  is 
fit  for  use.  It  may  be  infused  or  boiled  in 
the  usual  way.  This  beverage  is  also  greatly- 
improved  by  mixing  the  powder  witli  bait 
its  weight  of  genuine  coflee.  Feas,  beans, 
and  almonds  are  also  used.— See  Acorn, 
Chicory,  &c. 

COIN  DETECTOB. — A simple  implement 
by  whicli  tlie  genuineness  of  coin  is  tested. 
This  apparatus  is  fitted  with  slits  at  tiie  topi 
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•make  the  best  of  fires.  Coke,  -when  used  in 
an  ordinary  grate,  should  be  broken  of  the 
size  of  a goose  egg,  and  laid  on  the  top  of 
the  fire  when  it  is  already  clear ; the  pieces 
will  collect  the  radiant  heat  that  would  have 
escaped  up  the  chimnej^,  and  soon  them- 
selves become  red-hot,  in  which  state  alone 
they  are  effective.  Care  should  be  taken 
that  the  pieces  of  coke  do  not  fall  into  the 
front  of  the  fire  before  they  are  red-hot,  as 
they  will  only  obstruct  the  rays  of  heat. 
There  is  some  diiference  in  the  density,  and 
consequently  in  the  strength  of  the  coke, 
according  to  the  kind  of  coal  from  which  it 
is  produced,  or  in  the  mode  of  preparing  it. 
The  heaviest,  gives  the  most  heat,  and  will 
last  longest ; but  that  which  is  shining  and 
light  will  burn  most  readily.  Coke  burned 
by  itself  has  all  the  bad  qualities  of  char- 
■coal,  in  giving  out  carbonic  acid  gas,  which, 
if  the  current  or  draught  up  the  chimney  is 
not  sufficient,  will  fall  down  into  the  apart- 
ment. But  while  it  is  burning  in  a well 
constructed  fireplace  there  is  no  danger  of 
this,  as  the  current  upwards  carries  the 
carbonic  acid  along  with  it.  Coke,  when 
properly  managed,  is  an  economical  fuel; 
it  is  sold  at  from  ten  to  twelve  shillings  per 
chaldron,  and  is  best  purchased  at  a gas 
factoiw. 

COLCHfCUM.— This  is  the  well-known 
plant  called  meadow  saffron,  which  grows 
wild  in  all  the  fields  and  rich  soils  of  Europe. 
On  man  the  plant  acts  in  an  overdose  as  a 
strong  irritant  poison,  its  juices  being  so 
acrid  that  no  animal  will  crop  it  from  the 
pastures.  The  bulb  and  seeds  are  the  prin- 
cipal parts  used  for  medicinal  purposes,  and 
these  are  gathered  in  August,  from  which 
the  plant  obtains  its  common  name  of 
colchicum  autumnale.  It  acts  powerfully  on 
all  the  secretions,  especially  on  those  of  the 
alimentary  canal;  hence  its  remarkable 
efficacy  in  gout  and  rheumatic  gout,  for 
which  diseases  it  was  long  considered  a 
specific.  The  forms  in  which  it  is  most 
frequently  administered  are  those  of  the 
powder,  tincture,  vinegar,  and  wine.  The 
ordinary  dose  of  the  powder  is  from  five  to 
fifteen  grains;  and  of  the  other  prepara- 
tions from  one  to  two  drachms. 

COLD,  Action  of.— The  animated  human 
frame  is  endowed  with  the  power  of  main- 
taining a certain  average  temperature  which, 
except  in  rare  cases,  is  higher  than  that  of 
the  surrounding  medium,  and  this  power  is 
adequate  to  resist  all  ordinary  impressions 
of  cold ; but  when  from  great  intensity,  or 
long  continuance,  the  depressing  influence 
of  cold  is  much  augmented,  the  powers  of 
life  sink,  and  disease  or  death  is  the  conse- 
quence. The  fatal  effect  is  ascribed  to  the 
heated  state  of  the  body,  and  to  the  shock 
communicated  to  the  stomach  and  its  nu- 
merous nervous  connections,  while  the  sys- 
tem generally  is  exhausted.  The  eflect  of 
cold,  not  extreme,  but  long  continued,  espe- 
cially if  combined  with  moisture.  Is  one  of 
the  most  fertile  sources  of  disease.  Tlie 
young  and  the  aged  are  more  peculiarly  liable 
to  suffer,  and  for  this  reason  require  especial 
protection.  The  partial  application  of  cold, 
particularly  by  a moving  current  of  air, 
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most  generally  produces  disease  of  a neu. 
ralgic  or  rheumatic  character,  incipien 
paralysis,  or  erysipelas.  The  partial  appli- 
cation of  cold  and  wet  may  produce  inflam- 
matory action  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  part  exposed,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  wet 
feet,  in  some  distant  organ.  When,  in  con- 
sequence of  long  exposure  to  extreme  cold, 
drowsiness  comes  on.  both  mind  and  body 
must  be  exerted  to  repel  the  influence,  mus- 
cular motion  must  be  kept  up,  and  stimu- 
lants administered.  Those  who  are  likely 
to  be  exposed  to  great  continued  cold  should 
provide  abundant  nourishment,  particularly 
of  a fat  oily  character,  and  should  never  be 
without  a fiask  of  spirits,  which,  however, 
should  only  be  depended  on  as  a last  re- 
source.— See  Frost  Bite. 

COLD  CREAM. — An  unguent  employed 
to  cure  chapped  skin  and  skin  wounds.  It 
may  be  prepared  from  various  ingredients 
as  follows : — 1.  Take  a quarter  of  an  ounce 
of  white  wax,  and  shred  it  into  a basin,  udth 
one  ounce  of  almond  oil.  Place  the  basin 
by  the  fire  till  the  wax  is  dissolved;  then 
add  very  slowly  one  ounce  of  rose-water, 
little  by  little,  and  during  this,  beat  smartly 
with  a fork  to  make  the  water  incorporate, 
and  continue  beating  tUl  it  is  accomplished ; 
then  pour  it  into  jars  for  use.  2.  Lard,  six 
ounces  ; spermaceti,  one  ounce  and  a drachm 
and  a half;  white  wax,  three  drachms ; rose- 
water, three  ounces  ; carbonate  of  potass, 
fifteen  grains  ; spirit  of  wine,  three  quarters 
of  an  ounce;  essential  oil  of  bergamot, 
three  drachms.  Melt  the  lard,  spermaceti, 
and  white  wax,  then  add  the  rose-water, 
carbonate  of  potass,  and  spirit  of  wine, 
stirring  well,  and  when  nearly  cold,  add  the 
perfume.  3.  Almond  oil,  four  ounces ; green 
oil,  four  ounces;  juice  of  cucumbers,  four 
ounces ; wax  and  spermaceti,  quarter  of  an 
ounce  each ; oil  of  neroli,  five  drops.  Slice 
fhe  cucumber  very  thin,  and  place  the  slices 
in  the  oil;  after  remaining  together  for 
twenty-four  hours,  repeat  the  operation, 
using  fresh  fruit  in  the  strained  oil ; no 
warmth  is  necessary,  or,  at  most,  not  more 
than  a summer  heat;  then  proceed  to  make 
the  cold  cream  in  the  usual  manner,  adding 
the  oil  thus  odorized,  and  the  other  ingre- 
dients in  the  usual  way. 

COLD  IN  THE  HEAD.— This  distress- 
ing affection  may  either  be  a primary  symp- 
tom of  a severe  catarrh,  or  exist  without  any 
general  constitutional  disturbance.  Cold  in 
the  head  is  attended  with  a sense  of  oppres- 
sion and  fulness  in  the  head,  liot  and  some- 
times bloodshot  eyes,  with  frequent  effusion 
of  tears,  and  constant  running  from  tho 
nose;  these  symptoms  are  usually  attended 
with  more  or  less  of  sore  throat,  slight 
deafness,  and  a contraction  of  the  scalp. 
The  treatment  of  cold  in  the  head  is  generally 
verysimple,  and  if  not  attended  with  shiver- 
ings  and  headache,  seldom  requires  more 
tlian  a hot  bath  for  the  feet,  the  foilowing 
powder,  and  a copious  drink  of  warm  gruel ; 
the  wliole  being  adojited  at  once,  and  about 
the  usual  hour  of  bed- time.  . , 

'fake  of  Dover’s  powder  ton  grains,  anu 
antimonlal  powder  lour  grains ; nd.x. 
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COLD  VICTUALS,  Economy  of. — A 
number  of'  savoury  dishes  may  be  made 
from  cold  meat  and  vegetables,  which  will 
not  only  be  favourable  to  economical  house- 
keeping, but  also  afford  a grateful  variety 
to  the  dietary  arrangements.  The  frequent 
recurrence  of  cold  meat  for  dinner  always 
creates  repugnance  and  dissatisfaction  in  a 
family,  and  betrays  an  amount  of  ignorance 
and  iudifference  on  the  part  of  the  house- 
wife perfectly  inexcusable.  For  instructions 
for  the  conversion  of  cold  edibles  into 
savoury  dishes,  see  Beef,  Bubble  and 
Squeak,  Beef  Cold,  Beef  Fricassee, 
Beef  Hash,  Beef  Minced,  Beef  Patties, 
Beef  Sanders,  Mutton  Haricot,  Mut- 
ton Hashed,  Mutton  with  Endive, 
Veal  Hashed,  Veal  Minced,  Veal 
Eagout,  Veal  Eissoles,  &o. 

COLD  WATEE  CUEE. — See  Hydro- 
pathy. 

COLIC. — This  is  a disease  that,  unless 
greatly  neglected,  seldom  proves  fatal,  and  is 
caused  entirely  by  some  irritating  substance 
in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  or  from  the  aiipli- 
cation  of  cold  to  the  heated  body.  The 
most  general  exciting  causes  of  colic  are 
acrid  and  indigestible  fruits,  an  excess  of 
bile,  powerful  medicines,  worms,  wind,  and 
cold  to  the_  extremities.  Colic  can  always 
be  distinguished  from  inflammation  of  the 
bowels  by  the  peculiar  twisting  nature  of 
the  pain,  and  by  its  bein»  relieved  by  pres- 
sure. The  treatment  of  colic  consists  in  re- 
moving the  cause  and  allaying  the  pain : to 
effect  the  first  object  most  speedily,  the 
patient  should  take  the  two  subjoined  pills 
immediately,  and  two  tablespoonfuls  of  the 
mixture  every  hour,  till  the  pain  is  abated, 
using  at  the  same  time  hot  fomentations  to 
the  stomach.  Should  the  pills  not  act  freely 
within  two  hours,  they  are  to  be  repeated. 
As  a general  rule,  no  other  treatment  is 
needed,  with  this  exception,  that  when  fhe 
colic  proceeds  in  part  or  wholly  from  flatu- 
lence, the  compound  assafoetida  pill  is  to  be 
substituted  for  the  colocynth  ordered  in  the 
prescri  ption . —Pills : 

Compound  extract  of  colocynth  6 grains. 

Caiomel 4 grains. 

Croton  oil l drop. 

Mix  and  divide  into  two  pills. 

Jfiirfurc.— Take  of  thick  mucilage  and  cas- 
tor oil,  of  each  one  ounce;  mix  thoroughly, 
adding  by  decrees— 

Peppermint  water  . . 4 ounces. 

Laudanum  . . 1}  drachm — Mix. 

COLIC,  PAINTEll’S.— This  is  a much 
more  serious  disease  than  fhe  former,  as  in 
this  case  it  is  the  constitution  that  is  first 
affected;  and  as  it  is  the  result  of  the  ab- 
sorption of  mineral  poison,  the  consequences 
It  entails  are  serious.  The  disease  derives 
Its  name  from  fhe  frequency  of  Its  occur- 
rence among  painters,  though  it  may  occur 
in  any  one  e.xposed  to  the  same  inllucncc. 
This  disease  arises  from  the  absorption  into 
the  bwly  of  white  lead,  but  it  may  pro- 
ceed from  any  other  mineral  poison  getting 
into  tlie  system  ; and  in  cases  of  intentional 
poisoning  by  mineral  drugs,  it  often  super- 


venes after  the  dangerous  symptoms  have 
been  subdued. 

The  symptoms  of  painter’s  colic  only  differ 
from  the  other  form  of  colic  in  coming  on 
more  slowly,  and  being  attended  with  pains 
in  the  limbs,  shaking  of  the  hands,  and  in 
severe  cases,  complete  paralysis. 

Treatment— The  hot  bath  or  fomentations 
as  in  colic,  with  leeches  when  necessary  to 
the  abdomen,  clysters  of  warm  gruel  and 
turpentine,  and  one  of  the  following  pills 
every  four  hours,  and  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
the  above  mixture,  without  the  laudanum, 
every  two  hours,  are  the  usual  means  em- 
ployed.—Pifli; 

Camphor  ...  9 grains. 

Powdered  opium  . 12  grains. 

Calomel  . . .24  grains. 

Extract  of  hemlock, 

enough  to  make  into  a mass,  which  is  to  be 
divided  into  twelve  pills.  'When  the  pain 
and  other  symptoms  are  subdued,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  give  frequent  doses  of  castor 
oil,  so  as  to  effect  a perfect  clean«ing  of  the 
alimentary  canal ; or  if  the  bowels  are  ob- 
stinate, the  purgative  phis  ordered  in  simple 
colic. 

COLEWOET. — ^This  term  is  applied  to 
cabbages  cut  young  or  previously  to  their 
hearts  becoming  firm.  The  varieties  of  cab- 
bage principally  employed  for  the  raising  of 


colcworts  are  the  Large  York,  Sugar-lo 
Early  York  East  Ham.  Battorsi'a  Ai 
werp,  and  l.ondon  Hollow.  Sowings  n 
be  performed  during  the  middle  of  Ju 
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and  July,  to  be  repented  at  the  end  of  the 
latter  month ; for  transplanting'  in  August, 
September,  and  October,  for  a continual 
supply  in  September  until  the  close  of 
ilarch.  A fourth  must  be  made  the  first 
■week  in  August  for  succeeding  the  others  in 
spring;  but  if  of  sulficient  extent,  then 
various  plantations  may  be  made  from  the 
seed-beds  of  the  cabbage  crops  made  at 
these  several  periods,  as  directed  under  that 
head ; the  chief  object  of  growing  coleworts 
being  to  have  a supply  of  greens  sooner 
than  can  be  obtained  from  the  plantations 
of  cabbages  if  left  to  form  hearts.  The 
observations  upon  transplanting,  and  the 
directions  for  cultivating  cabbages,  apply 
■without  any  modification  to  coleworts ; but 
the  distance  at  which  the  plants  may  be  set, 
is  much  less.  The  best  mode  of  taking 
coleworts  is  to  pull  up  or  cut  every  other 
one;  these  openings  are  beneficial  to  the 
remaining  plants,  and  some,  especially  of 
the  August-raised  plants  may  be  left,  if 
required  for  cabbaging.— See  Cabbage. 

OOLLAKING.— A culinary  process  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose  of  preserving  meat, 
fish,  &c.,on  the  following  general  principles; 
Care  must  be  taken  that  the  article  is  pro- 
perly rolled  up  and  well  bound  together ; it 
should  also  be  thoroughly  boiled,  and  be 
quite  cold  belore  being  put  into  the  pickle, 
in  wliich  it  should  lie  for  a night,  when  the 
binding  may  be  taken  oif,  and  the  prepara- 
tion will  be  ready  for  use.  The  pickle  may 
be  water,  in  which  as  much  salt  is  dissolved 
as  the  water  will  take  up,  to  every  pint  of 
which  add  half  a pint  of  vinegar ; it  should 
be  sufiicient  to  cover  the  article  completely, 
and  it  will  be  desirable  to  add  a fresh  pickle 
to  it  occasionally,  by  which  means  the  meat, 
&C.,  will  keep  much  longer.  — See  Beef, 
Eees,  Mutton,  Pork,  Sheep’s  Head, 
Salmon,  Veal,  &c. 

COLLEGE  EDUCATION. — A superior 
class  of  instruction  in  connection  with  the 
universities,  by  which  young  men  are  pre- 
pared for  the  various  professions,  and  are 
rendered  fit  to  mingle  witli  the  higher  and 
more  intelligent  orders  of  the  community. 
The  system  of  education  pursued  at  the 
various  colleges,  although  differing  in  de- 
tail, is  essentially  the  same.  The  college 
education,  in  a restricted  sense,  is  nothing 
more  than  a preparation  for  the  public  ex- 
aminations ; for  it  is  upon  tile  resuit  of  these 
examinations  that  the  degrees  (which  are 
in  some  sort  a certificate  of  efficiency)  are 
cither  awarded  or  withheld.  The  every-day 
business  of  tiic  college  is  conducted  in  a 
large  hall,  furnished  with  books,  maps,  ma- 
thematical diagrams,  &c.,  and  the  students, 
generally  from  f tie  ages  of  sixteen  to  twenty- 
one,  are  divided  into  classes  of  from  live  to 
fifteen  members,  and  at  tlie  head  of  each 
class  a master  ol'  arts  presides  and  conducts 
the  business.  A certain  number  of  tutors 
are  also  appointed  to  give  lectures.  Direc- 
tions are  given,  as  often  as  may  be  needful, 
respecting  the  mode  of  preparing  for  these 
lectures,  the  books  to  be  consulted,  method 
of  analysis  and  illustration,  and  the  like. 
When  the  lecture  comes  on,  the  several 
members  of  tlie  class  are  called  on  in  turn 
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to  translate,  construe,  or  illustrate  the  sub- 
ject-matter appropriately.  The  usual  rou- 
tine of  attendance  at  the  lectures  is  for 
each  student  to  attend  two,  three,  or  even 
four  lectures,  each  inculcating  a different 
branch  of  literature  or  science.  But  the 
duties  of  the  college  tutor  do  not  terminate 
with  these  class  lectures.  He  from  time  to 
time  has  interviews  with  his  pupils  sepa- 
rately, for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  more 
exactly  the  individual’s  state  of  preparation 
for  his  public  examination,  consulting  with 
him  on  the  most  effectual  methods  of  re- 
moving his  peculiar  difficulties,  and  ar- 
ranging his  plans  of  study.  In  addition  to 
these  teachers  connected  with  the  univer- 
sity, a very  numerous  class  also  exists,  de- 
nominated private  tutors,  whose  business  it 
is  to  superintend  and  assist  the  studies  of 
scholars,  ■without  superseding  or  inter- 
fering with  the  operation  of  the  college  lec- 
tures ; these  are  occupied  rather  in  securing 
for  the  student  the  best  use  of  the  lec- 
tures, in  so  preparing  him  for  attendance  on 
them  as  to  enable  him  readily  to  answer  the 
lecturer’s  questions,  and  follow  him  in  his 
remarks,  and  in  giving  him  assistance,  per- 
haps, in  those  portions  of  his  studies  in 
which  accident  may  have  precluded  him 
from  receiving  the  assistance  of  a college 
tutor.  These  private  tutors,  therefore,  al- 
though not  absolutely  necessary  to  the  stu- 
dent’s progress,  are  still  highly  useful  to 
several  descriptions  of  students.  The  course 
of  college  and  hall  lectures  closes,  at  the  end 
of  each  term,  with  the  formal  examination 
of  each  member  separately  by  the  head  of 
the  college  and  tutors,  who  assemble  for 
this  purpose.  Each  student  presents  him- 
self in  turn,  with  the  books  in  which  he  has 
been  lectured  during  the  term,  essays,  ex- 
ercises, analyses,  &c.  In  addition  to  these 
modes  of  direct  instruction,  other  means  of 
indirectly  promoting  the  studies  of  the  place 
arc  furnished  by  premiums,  in  the  shape  of 
exhibitions,  scholarships,  and  felloivships,  to 
which  certain  privileges  and  emoluments 
are  attached.  The  examination  statute  re- 
quires that  the  candidate  lor  the  degree  of 
B.  A.— the  education  degree — be  tried  in  trans- 
lating from  the  original  language  of  the 
Gospels.  Ills  acquirements  in  Latin  and 
Greek  must  be  proved  by  examination  in 
at  least  three  dillerent  authors.  He  is  also 
e.\amlncd  in  ancient  history  and  philosophy. 
This  applies  to  those  candidates  who  aim  at 
no  more  than  barely  to  satisfy  the  requisi- 
tions of  the  statute.  But  a much  higher 
standard  of  qualification  is  expected  by  a 
portion ; and  for  these,  honours  additional 
to  that  of  a mere  degree  are  provided.  It  is 
provided,  for  example,  that  the  names  of 
those  who  are  found  deserving  of  these  extra 
honours  should  be  printed  and  arranged  in 
four  classes,  according  to  a fixed  slandard 
of  merit  for  eiieh  class.  It  will  be  seen  that 
tlie  examination  for  the  degreeof  B.A.  is  the 
mainspring  of  college  education.  The  degree 
of  .Master  of  Arts  is  obtained  without  any  si>e- 
cificexiimination  or  exercise.  The  degree.s  in 
the  higher  faculties,  as  Bachelor  and  Doctor 
in  Divinity,  Law,  and  Medicine,  arc  no  iiir- 
thcr  connected  with  education  than  as  they 
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may  be  considered  in  the  light  of  encou- 
ragements and  inducements,  which  the  uni- 
versity holds  out  for  the  attainment  of  a 
certain  proficiency  in  the  several  studies  to 
which  they  refer.  The  degrees  in  music  are 
conferred  without  any  reference  to  a pre- 
vious degree,  and  are  preceded  by  a trial 
in  the  public  schools.  Although  the  ex- 
of  a college  education  is  seldom  less  than 
6200  or  £300  a year,  and  oftentimes  more, 
the  ordinary  college  account  for  the  year, 
including  university  and  college  fees  of  all 
kinds,  boarding,  lodging,  washing,  coals, 
and  attendance,  oftener  falls  short  of  £80 
or  £90  than  it  exceeds  f 100.  But  as  the 
students  generally  belong  to  the  richer 
classes,  habits  of  extravagant  expenditure 
are  acquired ; but  these  habits  do  not  arise 
out  of  the  demands  of  the  university  or  of 
the  several  colleges  and  halls.  In  connection 
with  this  part  of  the  subject  it  is  much  to  be 
regretted,  that  a system  of  unlimited  credit 
prevails  at  the  university  towns,  which  en- 
tices the  students  to  an  outlay  far  bey9nd 
tlieir  means,  and  in  many  instances  inflicts 
much  pecuniary  inconvenience  on  the  stu- 
dent’s family.  But  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
on  the  whole,  a college  education  confers  a 
decided  advantage  upon  a man  in  after  life, 
and  is  a constant  source  of  congratulation, 
even  if  it  is  not  made  use  of  as  a means  of 
advancement. 

COLLEGE  PUDDINGS.  — 1.  Beat  six 
yolks  and  three  whites  of  eggs ; mix  them 
to  a smooth  batter  with  three  tablespoontuls 
of  flour,  half  a nutmeg,  and  sugar  to  taste. 
Add  four  ounces  of  suet,  four  of  currants, 
and  one  ounce  of  candied  orange-peel.  Bake 
in  patty-pans,  or  fry  them;  serve  'yith 
pudding  sauce  and  sliced  lemon.  2.  Boil 
fialf  a pint  of  cream,  stir  in  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  butter,  beat  the  whites  of  two 
eggs  and  the  yolks  of  four,  and  mix  them 
with  two  ounces  of  flour,  and  one  ounce  of 
sifted  sugar.  AVhen  the  cream  is  slightly 
cool,  stir  it  into  the  flour  and  eggs ; let  it 
stand  for  a quarter  of  an  hour  before  the 
fire,  and  then  bake  in  a quick  oven  for 
twenty  or  twenty-live  minutes.  3.  Grate 
two  pounds  of  tlie  crumb  of  bread,  shred 
half  a pound  of  suet,  and  mix  with  half  a 
pound  of  currants,  an  ounce  of  citron,  and 
an  ounce  of  orange-peel,  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  sugar,  half  a nutmeg,  three  eggs  beaten, 
whites  and  yolks  separately.  Mix  and  make 
into  the  size  and  shape  of  a goose  cpg.  Put 
half  a pound  of  butter  into  a IVyiug-pan, 
and  when  melted  and  quite  hot,  stew  them 
gently  in  it  over  a stove;  turn  two  or  three 
times  till  they  are  of  a fine  light  brown 
Mix  a glass  of  bramly  with  the  butter,  and 
serve  with  pudding  sauce. 

ifcir  1 iVgs,  0 yolks,  3 whites;  flour, 
3 tablespoonfuls ; nutmeg,  i of  1 ; sugar,  to 
taste ; suet,  ilb. ; currants.  Jib. ; candied  peel, 
loz  2.  Cream,  § pint;  butter.  Jib.;  eggs, 
a whites,  4 yolks ; flour,  2ozs. ; sugar,  loz, 
3 Bread,  2lbs. ; suef.  Jib. ; currants.  Jib. ; 
eitron  lOZ. ; orange-peel,  loz. ; sugar.  Jib. ; 
nutmw,  J of.  1 : oggs,  3 ; butter.  Jib. ; brandy, 

^ COLLOBsI'  a la  BF.niAMr.L.-Soak  a 
Slice  of  ham  with  a piece  of  butter,  chopped 


parsley,  shalots,  and  half  a bay-leaf ; sim- 
mer these  on  a slow  fire  for  about  a quarter 
of  an  hour ; then  add  a tablespoonful  ot 
stock  gravy,  a tablespoonful  of  cream,  and  a 
sprinkling  of  flour  and  pepper  ; reduce  the 
liquor  till  quite  thick,  and  strain  it  through 
a sieve ; cut  the  breast  of  roasted  poultry 
into  small  pieces ; put  the  meat  into  the 
sauce  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  boil 
all  together  ; then  cut  thin  pieces  of  paste  tc 
any  form  desired  ; put  portions  of  the 
ragout  between  two  pieces,  pinch  all  round 
to  secure  the  sauce,  and  fry  them  of  a fine 
brown  colour. 

COLLOPS,  au  Natdrel.— Mince  finely 
a pound  of  tender  rumpsteak,  free  from  fat 
or  skin  ; season  it  with  a moderate  quantity 
of  pepper  and  salt,  set  it  over  a gentle  fire, 
and  keep  it  stirred  with  a fork  until  it  is 
quite  hot.  Simmer  it  very  slowly  in  its  own 
gravy  from  ten  to  twelve  minutes,  and  then, 
should  it  be  too  dry,  add  a little  boiling 
water,  broth,  or  gravy  ; stew  it  for  two 
minutes  longer,  and  serve  it  directly.  This 
dish  will  be  found  peculiarly  suited  to  per- 
sons in  delicate  health,  or  of  weak  digestion. 
It  will  also  afford  an  agreeable  variety  to 
the  customary  repast,  when  a dish  is  re- 
quired on  an  emergency. 

COLLOPS,  OF  Preserves. —Boll  out 
some  puff  paste  very  thin,  wet  it,  and  lay  on 
it  at  intervals  any  kind  of  preserve ; roll  the 
paste  over,  press  the  ends  together,  and  place 
them  on  a tin  ; just  before  they  are  wanted 
fry  them  lightly ; drain  them,  and  sprinkle 
them  with  sugar. 

COLLOPS.  Savoury.  — Make  a little 
thickening  with  about  an  ounce  and  a half 
of  butter  and  a dessertspoonful  of  flour; 
when  it  begins  to  be  coloured,  shake  into  it 
a teaspoonful  of  finely  shred  parsley,  or 
mixed  savoury  herbs,  and  a seasoning  of  salt 
and  pepper.  Keep  these  stirred  over  a 
gentle  fire  until  the  thickening  is  of  a deep 
yellow  brown,  then  add  a pound  of  rump- 
steak  finely  minced,  and  keep  it  well  sepa- 
rated with  a fork  until  it  is  quite  hot ; next 
pour  to  it  gradually,  a teacupful  of  boiling 
water,  and  stir  the  collops  gently  for  ten 
minutes.  Before  they  are  served,  stir  to 
them  a little  ketchup,  chili  vinegar,  or  lemon- 
juice;  a small  quantity  of  minced  onion  or 
slialot  may  be  added,  if  the  flavour  is  not 
objected  to. 

COLLOPS,  Scotch.— Cut  small  slices  out 
of  the  fillet  of  any  kind  of  meat ; flour  and 
then  brown  them  in  fVesh  butter  in  the  fry- 
ing-pan. 1 1 ave  a little  weak  broth  or  boiling 
water  ready  In  the  stew-pan,  put  the  slices 
of  veal  into  it,  let  them  simmer  very  gently, 
and  when  they  are  nearly  done,  add  the 
juice  of  a lemon,  a teaspoonful  of  ketchup,  a 
little  mace,  popper,  and  salt ; take  out  the 
collops,  keep  them  hot  in  the  dish  they  are 
to  be  served  in,  thicken  the  sauce  with 
browned  flour,  pour  it  hot  over  the  collops, 
and  garnish  them  with  curled  slices  of 
bacon. 

COLOGNE  AVATEU.-See  Eau  de  Co- 

LOONE. 

COLOMBO. — A plant  growing  on  the 
cast  const  of  South  Africa,  the  root  of  which 
is  held  in  high  esteem  as  a mild  tonic  and 
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stomachic,  having  no  astringent  quality, 
and  being  but  very  slightly  stimulant. 
When  the  liver  is  excited  and  produces  an 
immoderate  quantity  of  bile,  Colombo  is  an 
excellent  remedy.  When  there  is  a loss  of 
appetite,  attended  by  flatulency,  acidity, 
nausea,  and  the  usual  train  of  symptoms 
arising  from  a debilitated  state  of  the 
stomach,  Colombo  is  of  the  greatest  service, 
and  agrees  with  the  most  delicate  organiza- 
tion. The  dose  of  Colombo  root  in  powder 
is  from  til  teen  to  sixty  grains.  The  tinc- 
ture is  given  in  doses  of  two  or  three  tea- 
spoonfuls. The  dose  of  the  infusion,  which 
is  made  in  the  following  manner,  is  two  or 
three  tablespoonfuls,  repeated  three  or  four 
times  a day 

Colombo  root  sliced.  . 5 drachms. 

Boiling  water  ....  1 pint. 

Macerate  for  two  hours,  and  then  strain 
through  a linen  rag. 

iVole.— This  infusion  should  he  kept  closely 
corked,  as  it  spoils  if  kept  long. 

COLOMBO  WATER— A specific  em- 
ployed to  provoke  appetite  and  promote 
digestion  ; it  is  made  as  follows  : — Take 
four  drachms  of  bruised  Colombo  root,  one 
drachm  of  bitter  orange  - peel,  and  two 
drachms  of  liquorice  root ; add  a quart  of 
cold  soft  water,  and  simmer  as  gently  as 
possible  over  a slow  tire,  until  half  the  water 
is  evaporated,  then  strain  the  liquid  and 
filter  it;  add  to  this  about  one-sixth  of  "ood 
brandy,  and  bottle  it  up  for  use.  An  hour 
before  dinner  take  of  this  mixture  the  third 
of  the  contents  of  a wine  glass,  filling  up 
the  glass  with  water. 

COLOUR,  Harmony  of.— See  Apparel, 
House  Decoration,  &c. 

COLOURED  ARTICLES,  TO  Wash.— 
Boil  a quarter  of  a pound  of  soap  until 
nearly  dissolved,  then  add  a small  piece  of 
alum  and  boil  with  it.  Wash  the  articles  in 
this  lather,  but  do  not  soap  them.  It  they 
require  a second  water,  put  alum  to  that 
also,  as  well  as  to  the  swilling  and  blue- 
water— this  will  preserve  them. 

COLOURING,  FOR  Cakes,  Jellies,  &c. 
—For  a brilliant  reel,  boil  fifteen  grains  of 
rochineal  in  the  finest  powder,  with  a 
Irachm  and  a half  of  cream  of  tartar,  in 
half  a pint  of  water,  very  slowly  for  half  an 
hour.  Add,  in  boiling,  a piece  of  alum  the 
size  of  a pea;  or  substitute  beet- root  sliced, 
and  some  liquor  poured  over.  For  white,  use 
almonds  finely  powdered  with  a little  drop 
3f  water,  or  employ  cream.  For  yellow,  yolks 
of  eggs  or  a bit  of  satfron  steeped  in  the 
liquor  and  squeezed.  For  green,  pound 
spinach  or  beet-leaves,  express  the  juice, 
and  boil  In  a teacup  placed  in  a saucepan,  to 
take  off  the  rawness.  The  mixture  of  two 
'.oloured  jellies  or  of  blanc  mange,  or  cream 
with  jelly,  is  made  by  allowing  the  first 
layer  in  the  mould  to  harden  sulllciently  to 
bear  the  succeeding  one  of  a different  colour 
without  intermixture;  several  colours  may 
be  added  in  this  way. 

COliOURING,  FOR  Soups,  Gravies,  &c. 
bee  Browning. 

COLl'  breaking.— A species  of  train- 
ing pursued  with  young  horses,  by  which 
the  natural  wilfuluess  of  their  tempers  is 
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subdued,  and  they  are  brought  into  a state 
of  subjection.  This  process  is  commenced 
in  accordance  with  the  constitution  and 
temper  ot  the  horse,  but  generally  speaking 
it  is  completed  by  the  third  year.  The  ap- 
plication of  the  cavesson  (as  seen  in  the  engra- 


ving), is  the  first  active  restraint  applied  to 
saddle-horses,  but  before  putting  this  on,  it 
is  prudent  to  boot  the  young  horse’s  legs,  to 
prevent  them  knocking  against  each  otlier. 
Thus  equipped  the  colt  is  led  about  the  coun- 
try, by  the  breaker  on  foot  or  mounted  on 
a steady  hack;  and  for  aiveek  he  may  be 
generally  confined  to  soft  turf,  which  will 
not  require  his  being  shod.  /SAoeiniimust  be 
commenced  as  soon  as  the  colt  is  in  a state 
to  be  taken  on  the  roads,  but  in  this,  great 
discretion  must  be  exercised : the  shoes 
should  be  nailed  on  very  carefully,  and  they 
should  be  very  neat  and  light  in  their  make; 
the  feet  also  should  afterwards  be  regularly 
examined,  and  the  shoes  removed  every  three 
weeks.  The  next  process  is  the  tying  up  in 
the  stall.  To  accomplish  this  effectually,  the 
headstall  should  lit  very  closely  and  the 
throat-lash  be  sufllciently  tight  to  prevent 
the  colt  from  pulling  it  off  in  his  eflbrts  to 
free  himself.  All  the  ordinary  stable  prac- 
tices may  now  be  gradually  taught,  such  as 
washing  out  the  feet,  dressing,  hard  rubbing 
the  legs,  &c.  Lounging  may  now  be  com- 
menced, which  will  require  the  aid  of  a 
second  hand.  The  cavesson,  boots,  roller, 
crupper,  &c.,  are  all  put  on,  and  a long  lead- 
ing rein  is  attached  to  the  ring  in  the  noose 
of  the  cavesson.  But  instead  of  merely 
leading,  the  colt  is  made  to  walk  round  a 
circle  on  some  piece  of  soft  turf.  As  soon 
ns  he  has  gone  round  a dozen  times  in  one 
direction,  he  may  be  turned  and  made  to  re- 
verse it,  so  as  not  to  cause  giddiness  or  an 
undue  strain  on  one  leg.  This  process  is 
repeated  at  various  times  throughout  the 
breaking.  The  saddling  of  the  colt  for  the  first 
requires  caution  ; the  girths  should  not 
be  drawn  tight  at  first,  and  care  is  required 
that  the  crupper  be  smooth,  and  that  it  does 
not  press  heavily  on  the  back  or  tail ; nor 
should  the  stirrups  be  loft  to  hang  Ion*’® 
from  the  saddle  in  early  lessons.  'Ihc 
bearing  up  of  the  bridle,  likewise,  must  bo 
gradum,  and  reining  back  by  way  ol  sup- 
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pling  the  shoulders  and  giving  sensation  to 
the  mouth,  must  not  be  roughly  or  prema- 
turely pressed  on  him.  The  hacking  of  the 
colt  should  be  proceeded  with  very  cau- 
tiously, and  it  would  be  as  well  that  it 
should  only  be  attempted  by  one  with  whom 
the  colt  is  familiar.  An  assistant  is  requi- 
site, and  the  act  of  mounting  must  be 
gradual  and  gentle,  the  assistant  bearing  on 
the  stirrup-leather  of  the  ofl’-side  against 
the  weight  of  the  mounting  rider  on  the 
near.  During  the  course  ot  breaking  it  is 
always  safer  to  keep  the  colt  rather  under- 
fed with  corn,  and  until  he  is  able  to  begin 
his  cantering  exercise  he  will  scarcely  bear 
an  increase.  Badtetnpered  horses  especially, 
require  light  feeding  during  breaking,  and 
extra  time  as  well  as  care  must  be  bestowed 
upon  them.  'When  all  these  points  are  ac- 
complished, the  breaking  in  of  the  colt  may 
be  said  to  have  terminated.  These  are  the 
chief  features  which  have  characterized  the 
tuition  of  young  horses,  as  universally  prac- 
tised up  to  the  present  day  ; it  is,  however, 
a subject  to  which  the  public  attention  has 
been  specially  directed  of  late.  A system 
formed  upon  a totally  distinct  and  novel 
treatment  has  been  partially  introduced  into 
this  country  by  Mr.  Rarey,  the  celebrated 
American  horse-tamer.  This  system,  how- 
ever, is  as  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  but  imper- 
fectly developed ; full  particulars  will  there- 
fore be  found  hereafter  under  the  head  of 
Horse  Taming. 

COLTSFOOT.— A herb  of  demulcent  bit- 
ter qualities,  slightly  stomachic  and  tonic. 
It  is  much  esteemed  as  a remedy  for  short- 
ness of  breath,  and  other  affections  of  the 
chest.  The  leaves  form  the  basis  of  most  ol' 
the  British  herb  tobaccos,  and  have  been 
recommended  to  be  smoked  in  asthma  and 
difficulty  of  breathing.  The  decoction  is 
made  by  infusing  one  ounce  of  colt.sfoot  in  a 
pint  of  water.  The  dose— one  or  two  wine 
glasses,  according  to  circumstances. 

COLTSFOOT  SYRUP. — Coltsfoot,  six 
ounces  ; maidenhair,  two  ounces  ; hyssop, 
one  ounce  ; liquorice  root,  one  ounce ; boil 
these  ingredients  in  two  quarts  of  spring 
water,  till  a fourth  part  Ls  consumed  ; then 
strain  it,  and  put  to  the  liquor  two  pounds 
of  powdered  loaf  sugar ; clarify  it  with  the 
whites  of  eggs,  and  boil  it  till  it  is  of  the 
consistence  of  honey.  A teaspoonful  taken 
occasionally  in  cases  of  cough  and  cold  will 
prove  bcneiicial. 

COLTSFOOT  WINE.  — Boil  one  gallon 
of  water  with  two  pounds  and  a half  ol 
moist  sugar,  and  the  beaten  white  of  an 
egg,  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour ; pour 
the  liquor  boiling  upon  a quarter  of  a peek 
of  fresh  gathered  coltsfoot  (lowers,  and 
a pound  of  raisins  stoned  and  cut  small; 
cover  the  vessel  close,  and  let  the  ingre- 
dlenfs  infuse  for  three  days,  stirring  tlirice 
daily.  Tlien  add  a tablespoonful  ol  yeast; 
keep  it  well  mixed  and  covered  close,  until 
it  has  worked  freely;  then  strain  into  a 
cask  upon  half  an  ounce  of  the  heat  bruised 
ginger,  and  the  thin  rind  of  half  a Seville 
orange;  let  it  remain  open,  covering  the 
bung  hole  with  a tile,  until  it  has  ceased 
fermenting.  Add  a gill  of  French  brandy. 


stop  it  up  securely  and  keep  it  for  twelve 
months,  then  bottle  it,  and  drink  in  six 
months  more. 

Water,  1 gallon ; sugar,  gjlbs. ; colts- 
foot flowers,  i peck ; raisins,  lib. ; yeas^ 
1 tablespoonful;  ginger,  ioz. ; orange-peel, 
i of  1 : brandy,  i gill. 

COLUMBINE.  — A perennial,  growing 
two  or  three  feet  high,  blowing  a blue,  re<5 


or  variegated  flower  in  .Tune  or  Julv  Ti 
requires  shade  and  a stiff  soil  to  grow  in 
and  may  be  propagated  by  separating  thi 
roots  in  autumn.  “ 

COMBS.  — Well-known  instruments  foi 
disentangling  and  adjusting  the  hair-  thev 
are  made  of  various  forms  and  materials 
according  to  (he  particular  use  to  whiel 
they  are  to  be  put.  'I'he  combs  used  foi 
fastening  the  hair  are  usually  made  of  tor 
lolseshcll  Those  for  disenlanglin<>-  the  bait 
are  more  varied;  for  this  hitter  purpose 
combs  made  ol  caoutchouc  have  recentlv 
heen  introduced,  which  are  cliieflv  to  he 
recommended  for  their  plastic  properties 
i.euden  combs  are  also  used  to  impart  nu 
artillcial  dark  tint  to  light  hair,  hut  the  u^c 
of  these  is  considered  as  somewhat  iniu- 
rious  to  the  roots  of  (he  hair.  Combs  mav 
be  cleaned  by  working  a piece  of  cardboard 
between  the  teeth,  and  then  rubbiuo-  theia 
wlthallanueL  " 
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COMMA.  — In  punctuation,  that  point 
usually  separating'  those  parts  of  a sentence 
■which,  tiiough  very  closely  connected  in 
sense  and  construction,  require  a pause 
between  them.  Rule  1.  A short  simple  sen- 
tence generally  requires  no  points  till  the 
end.  But  where  the  sentence  is  a long  one, 
and  the  nominative  case  is  accompanied  by 
inseparable  adjuncts,  a pause  may  be  ad- 
mitted immediately  before  the  verb ; as, 
“The  good  taste  of  the  present  age,  has  not 
allowed  us  to  neglect  the  cultivation  of  the 
English  language.”  RuXel.  When  the  con- 
nection of  the  different  parts  of  a simple 
sentence  is  interrupted  by  an  imperfect 
phrase,  a comma  is  usually  introduced  be- 
fore the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  the 
phrase ; as,  “ I remember^  with  gratitude,  his 
goodness  to  me.”  Rule  3.  When  two  or 
more  nouns  occur  in  the  same  construction, 
they  are  parted  by  a comma ; as,  “ The 
husband,  wife,  and  children,  suffered  ex- 
tremely.” There  is  an  exception  to  this 
rule  when  two  nouns  are  closely  connected 
by  a conjunction ; as  “ Virtue  and  vice  form 
a strong  contrast  to  each  other.”  Rule  4. 
Two  or  more  adjectives,  belonging  to  the 
same  substantive,  are  likewise  separated 
by  commas ; as,  “ Plain,  honest,  truth  re- 
quires not  artificial  covering.”  But  two 
adjectives  immediately  connected  by  a con- 
junction are  not  separated;  as,  “Truth  is 
fair  and  artless.”  Rule  6.  Two  or  more  verbs, 
having  the  same  nominative  case,  and  im- 
mediately following  one  another,  are  also 
separated  by  commas  ; as,  “ In  a letter  we 
may  advise,  exhort,  console,  and  discuss.” 
Two  verbs  immediately  connected  by  a con- 
junction, are  an  exception  to  the  rule ; as, 
“ The  study  of  natural  history  expands  and 
elevates  the  miud.”  Rule  6.  Two  or  more 
adverbs  immediately  succeeding  each  other, 
must  be  separated  by  commas;  as,  “We 
are  fearfully,  wonderfully  framed.”  When 
two  adverbs  are  formed  by  a conjunction 
they  are  Jiot  parted  by  a comma ; as,  “ Some 
men  sin  deliberately  and  presumptuously.” 
Rule  7.  Belative  pronouns  generally  admit 
a comma  before  them;  as,  “lie  preaches 
sublimely,  who  lives  a virtuous  life.”  But 
when  two  members  of  a sentence  are  closely 
connected  by  a relative  restraining  the  gene- 
ral notion  of  the  antecedent  to  a particular 
sense,  the  comma  should  be  omitted;  as 
“Self-denial  is  the  sacrifice  which  virtue 
must  make.”  Rules.  A simple  member  of 
a sentence,  contained  within  another  or 
following  another,  must  be  distinguished  by 
a comma;  as,  “To  improve  time  while  we 
are  blessed  with  health,  will  smooth  the 
bed  of  sickness.”  If,  however,  the  members 
succeeding  each  other  arc  very  closely  con- 
nected, the  comma  is  unnecessary;  as, 
“ Kevelation  tells  us  how  we  may  attain 
happiness.”  Rules.  The  words /lotcercr,  nay, 
to,  hence,  again,  firstly,  secondly,  formerly,  now, 
lastly,  once  more,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  next 
place,  and  words  and  phrases  of  a similar 
nature,  must  generally  be  separated  from 
the  conte.xt  by  a comma.  Rote. — In  long 
sentences  where  two  or  more  commas  are 
employed,  the  beat  method  of  ascertaining 
if  a comma  bo  wrongly  placed,  is  to  read 
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the  sentence  on,  omitting  that  part  of  it 
where  the  commas  are  placed,  and  if  the 
sense  remains  unbroken  the  points  are 
rightly  used,  but  if  the  sense  is  disturbed, 
the  comma  is  wrongly  placed. 

COMMISSION. — In  commerce,  the  allow- 
ance to  a factor,  agent,  or  broker,  for  trans- 
acting the  business  of  others.  It  is  generally 
charged  at  so  much  per  cent.,  the  amount 
being  regulated  either  by  stipulation  or  the 
usage  of  trade.  A commission  del  credefre  is 
a higher  rate  charged  in  those  cases  where 
the  factor,  or  other  agent  guarantees  his 
dealings,  or  in  other  words,  engages  to  be 
answerable.  The  charge  for  commission  is 
recoverable  by  law,  although  no  written 
agreement  or  instructions  may  exist  to  sup- 
port the  claim,  fi'hus,  if  a person  is  verbally 
instructed  by  another  to  make  a certain 
sale,  upon  the  completion  of  such  sale,  the 
agent  is  entitled  to  claim  a reasonable  per- 
centage on  the  amount;  because  the  seller 
is  supposed  to  have  benefited  by  the  trans- 
action, through  the  medium  of  the  agent’s 
exertions  and  judgment. 

COMMITTEE.— A body  of  persons  volun- 
tarily bound  together  by  certain  laws  and 
regulations,  for  the  carrying  out  of  some 
specific  object ; the  general  principles  upon 
which  a committee  acts,  being  that  they 
are  the  guardians  of  the  interests  of  those 
on  whose  behalf  they  are  apjpointed,  and  the 
administrators  of  affairs  lor  the  general 

food.  A committee  is  usually  presided  over 
y a chairman,  who  is  assisted  by  a secre- 
tary and  other  ofiucers. 

COMPANION.— Under  this  title,  various 
portable  cases  are  made  to  contain  the  usual 


requisites  of  the  toilette,  &c. ; that  shown  in 
the  engraving  is  adapted  for  a gentleman’s 
use,  those  for  ladies  being  of  somewhat  the 
same  construction,  but  supplied  with  dif- 
ferent articles. 

COMPASS,  G BOUND.— This  is  an  in- 
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Btrument  used  in  laying  out  a garden  ; for> 
by  employing  them,  the  curvilinear  parts  of 
parterres  can  be  described  with  perfect 
accuracy.  The  stationary  foot  is  placed 
on  a slip  of  board  a few  inches  square,  with  a 
pin  beneath  to  retain  it  in  its  place,  and 
a leaden  cap  above  for  the  point  of  the 
foot. 

COMPASS,  MARINER’S.— An  instru- 
ment contrived  to  indicate  the  magnetic 
meridian,  or  the  position  of  objects  with 
respect  to  that  meridian.  The  notation  of 
the  mariner’s  compass  is  as  follows The 
circumference  being  divided  into  the  four 
quadrants  by  two  diameters  at  right  angles, 


the  extremities  of  these  diameters  are  the 
four  cardinal  points  N.,  S.,  E.,  W.  (north, 
south,  cast,  west).  Bisecting  each  of  the 
quadrants,  the  several  points  of  bisection 
are  denoted  by  placing  the  two  letters  at 
the  extremities  of  the  quadrant  in  juxta- 
position. Thus,  N.E.  (north-east)  denotes 
the  point  which  is  half-way  between  north 
and  east;  and  so  with  N-IV.,  S.E.,  S.W. 
(north-west,  south-east,  south-west);  these 
aie  again  dividwl  into  N.N.E.,  E.N.E.,  and 
soon.  These  distances  are  again  bisected; 
then  each  of  the  iioints  so  I'ound  is  ex- 
pressed by  that  one  of  the  preceding  points 
already  named  to  which  it  is  nearest,  i'ol- 
lowefl  by  the  name  of  the  cardinal  point 
towards  which  its  departure  from  the 
nearest  point  lends  it,  the  two  being  sepa- 
rated by  the  letter  b (by).  Thus,  the  point 
half-way  between  N.  ami  N.N.  E.  is  N.  by  E. 
(north  by  cast).  The  whole  of  the  thirty- 
two  ])oints  arc  thus  distinguished  us  in  the 
accompanying  llgure. 

COMPEN.SAl'ION  for  injuries  may  be 
recovered  by  an  action  at  law  by  the  party 
injured  against  the  person  through  whoso 
wrongful  act,  neglect,  or  default  the  injury 
is  Bultered,  and  in  case  of  the  death  of  the 
party  injured,  by  his  executors  or  adminis- 
trators for  the  benellt  of  the  wife,  husband, 
jiareut,  or  child  of  the  deceased;  and  (he 
amount  so  recovered  is  divisible  amongst 
theabove-mentioned  relatives  in  such  shares 
as  the  *ury  shall  direct.  The  compensation 


is  confined  to  the  pecuniary  loss,  and  the 
mental  sufierings  of  the  survivors  cannot 
be  taken  into  consideration.  A jury  must 
be  satisfied  that  there  has  been  a loss  of  a 
sensible  and  appreciable  pecuniary  benefit, 
which  might  have  been  reasonably  expected 
from  the  continuance  of  the  life.  Nothing 
can  be  recovered  for  the  funeral  or  expenses 
of  mourning. 

CCIMPLEXION. — The  beauty  of  the  com- 
plexion is  an  interesting  matter,  espeoialiy 
among  females.  To  insure  this  important 
boon,  natural  means  are  far  better  than  any 
artificial  ones  that  can  be  conceived.  Paint- 
ing the  face  is  a most  injurious  habit  as  well 
as  an  unnatural  one,  for  as  it  chokes  up  the 
pores  of  the  skin  and  drives  the  humours 
back  into  the  blood,  its  ill  effects  may  be 
readily  imagined.  It  totally  changes  the 
texture  ot  the  skin  and  produces  pimples, 
attacks  the  teeth,  destroys  the  enamel,  and 
loosens  them,  It  also  affects  the  eyes,  and 
renders  them  painful  and  watery.  Lastly, 
it  penetrates  the  pores  of  the  skin,  acting 
by  degrees  on  the  spongy  substance  of  the 
lungs  and  inducing  disease.  Violet  powder 
is  no  further  injurious  than  by  stopping  the 
pores  of  the  skin;  but  this  is  quite  injury 
enough  to  preclude  its  use.  The  effect  of 
painting  and  powdering  the  face  is  bad 
morally  as  well  as  physically;  the  for- 
mer habit  especially  is  always  associated 
with  immodesty  and  lax  principles.  Ao-ain 
the  object  in  view  is  thwarted  rather  than 
attained.  A female  subjects  her  complexion 
to  artificial  tints  under  the  impression  that 
they  will  be  mistaken  for  the  bloom  of  na- 
ture, and  that  she  will  be  admired  accord- 
ingly.  But,  although  to  her  partial  view 
the  artifice  may  be  hidden  in  the  eyes  of 
others  it  becotnes  palpable  enough ; and,  in- 
stead ot  evoking  admiration,  only  inspires 
disgust  and  contempt.  Those  who  live  tem- 
perately, keep  regular  hours,  are  actively 
employed,  and  take  a due  amount  of  air  and 
exercise,  will,  generally  speaking,  have  no 
tfit**ir  a,?*  ashamed  of  their  complexions. 
But.  it  some  insuperable  defect  does  exist  in 
spite  of  every  precaution,  all  the  nostrums 
that  it  w capable  to  conceive  w'ill  not  efface 
the  defect;  and  it  is  therefore  wiser  and 
better  to  reconcile  one’s  self  to  the  misfor- 
tune, than  to  struggle  fruitlessly  against 

COMBOSlTION.--In  literature,  the  act  of 
inventing  or  Mmbining  ideas,  furnishing 
them  with  words,  arranging  them  in  order 
and  committing  them  to  writing.  To  ex- 
press ourselves  with  perspicuity  and  pro- 
prlety,  it  is  necessary  that  the  letters 
words,  and  phrases  in  every  wrlttten  sen- 
tence should  be  placed  m the  order  assigned 
to  them  by  certain  definite  rules  • and  a 
writer,  therefore,  furnishes  evidences  of  his 
ignorance  or  intelligence,  according  as  he 
obeys  or  Ignores  these  principles. 

Books  : Graham's  Art  of  Composition  • lire 
nan's  Composition  ami  Punctuation  ; Jrvino's 
Elements;  Johnson's  Essays;  Parker's  ExercU%  ■ 
Bank's  Guide ; Carey's  Introduction  ; Booth's 
Principles;  Reid's  'Rudiments;  Rippimiham's 
Rules;  Rice's  Steps;  Burnsides  Theorv  Wil. 
liams's  Treatise.  ^ . 
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COMPOST— Composts  are  mixtures  of 
several  earths,  or  earthy  substances  or 
dungs,  either  for  the  improvement  of  the 
general  soil  under  culture  or  for  the  culture 
of  particular  plants.  In  respect  to  composts 
for  the  amendment  of  the  general  soil  of  the  gar- 
den, their  quality  must  depend  on  that  of 
the  natural  soil ; if  this  be  light,  loose,  or 
sandy,  it  may  be  assisted  by  the  addition  of 
heavy  loams,  clays,  &c.,  from  ponds  and 
ditches,  and  cleansings  of  sewers.  On  the 
other  hand,  heavy,  clayey,  and  all  stubborn 
soils  may  be  assisted  by  light  composts  of 
sandy  earth,  drift,  and  sea  sand,  the  shovel- 
lings of  turnpike  roads,  the  cleansings  of 
streets,  all  kinds  of  ashes,  rotten  tanners’ 
bark,  decayed  wood,  sawdust,  and  other  simi- 
lai;  light  opening  materials  that  can  be  the 
most  conveniently  procured.  Composts  for 
carfirator  plants  may  be  reduced  to  light  sandy 
loam  from  old  pastures ; strong  loam,  ap- 
proaching nearly  to  brick  earth,  from  the 
same  source,  peat  earth  from  the  surface 
of  commons  and  heaths ; bog  earth  from 
bogs  and  morasses ; vegetable  earth  from 
decayed  leaves,  stalks,  cow- dung,  &c. ; sand, 
either  sea  sand,  drift  sand,  or  powdered 
stone,  so  as  to  be  as  free  as  possible  from 
iron;  hme  rubbish;  and  lastly,  common  gar- 
den earth.  There  are  no  known  plants  that 
will  not  grow  or  thrive  in  one  or  other  of 
these  earths,  alone,  or  mixed  with  some 
other  earth,  or  with  rotten  dung  or  leaves, 
d’he  preparation  requisite  for  the  heavy  and 
li^ht  compo.sts  for  general  enrichment,  and 
ol  the  above  different  earths,  consists  in 
collecting  each  sort  in  tlie  compost-ground, 
in  separate  ridges  of  three  or  four  feet  broad 
and  as  many  high,  and  turning  them  every 
six  weeks  or  two  months  for  a year,  or  a 
year  and  a half  before  they  are  used.  Peat 
earth  or  heath  earth,  being  generally  pro- 
cured in  the  state  of  turfs  full  of  the  roots 
and  tops  of  heath,  requires  two  or  three 
years  to  rot ; but,  after  it  has  lain  one  year 
It  may  be  sifted,  and  what  passes  through  a 
small  sieve  will  be  found  fit  for  use.  The 
compost- ground  may  be  placed  in  any  situation 
concealed  from  the  general  view,  but  at  the 
same  time  exposed  to  the  free  action  of  the 
sun,  air,  and  rain,  its  size  will  depend  on 
that  of  the  garden,  and  on  the  sorts  of  cul- 
ture for  which  the  moulds  are  adapted.  It 
should  generally  form  part  of  the  enclosure 
used  as  hot-bed  ground ; and,  where  there 
are  hot-houses,  both  the  hot-bed  and  com- 
post - ground  should  be  situated  as  near 
them  as  possible. 

COMPOTE. —A  preparation  in  confec- 
tionery applicable  to  various  fruits.— See 
Apple,  Apricot,  Currant,  Gooseberry, 
Plum,  Rhubarb,  &c. 

CONCUSSION  OF  THE  RKAIN.— This 
is  an  accident  that  may  arise  from  falls, 
blows,  collisions  in  carriages,  or  from  any 
cause  that  jerking  the  body  may  produce  a 
concussion  or  shaking  of  the  brain.  Con- 
cussion may  occur  with  or  without  injury  to 
the  head,  or  it  may  exist  with  fracture, 
ulceration,  or  compression,  with  wliich  latter 
it  bears  a very  remarkable  resemblance, 
being  only  distinguished  from  it  by  the 
undiiated  pupil,  and  the  absence  of  the  ster- 
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torous  breathing.  Concussion  is  divided  into 
three  stages : total  insensibility,  marked  by 
difficult  breathing,  intermittent  pulse,  and 
cold  extremities ; this  is  succeeded  by  par- 
tial sensibUity,  when  the  patient  is  for  a 
moment  or  two,  at  a time,  capable  of  an- 
swering questions  put  to  him;  but  imme- 
diately relapsing  into  forgetfulness.  In  this 
stage  the  breathing  becomes  easier,  and  the 
pulse  more  natural,  while  a gentle  warmth 
diffuses  itself  over  the  body.  As  the  stupor 
and  insensibility  abate,  the  third  stage  ol 
inflammation  sets  in,  which  is  the  most 
formidable  condition  of  all. 

Treatment. — In  the  first  stage  few  or  no 
active  measures  can  be  adopted ; as  bleeding, 
so  necessary  in  the  second  and  third  stage, 
if  practised  in  this,  would  destroy  life.  As 
reaction  sets  in,  bleeding  must  be  resorted 
to,  strong  purgatives  given,  heat  applied  to 
the  feet,  and  a blister  to  the  nape  of  the 
neck ; perfect  silence,  a dark  room,  and  cold 
lotions  or  ice  constantly  retained  on  the 
head,  and  the  usual  means  of  an  antiphlo- 
gistic system  unremittingly  adopted. 

CONiOIMENTS. — Substances  taken  with 
food,  to  season  or  improve  its  flavour,  or  to 
render  it  more  wholesome  and  digestible. 
Most  of  them,  in  moderation,  promote  the 
appetite  and  digestion  ; but  their  excessive 
use  tends  to  vitiate  the  gastric  juice,  andim- 
jure  the  stomach.— See  Ginger,  Pepper, 
Salt,  Vinegar,  &c. 

CONFECTION. — Anything  pr^ared  with 
sugar ; a sweetmeat,  or  candy.  In  medicine, 
the  name  is  applied  to  substances,  mixed  up 
to  a soft  consistence,  with  powdered  sugar, 
syrup,  or  honey.  Confections  should  be 
kept  closed  up,  and  in  a cool,  but  not 
too  dry  situation.  Without  this  precaution 
they  are  apt  to  mould  on  the  top.  If  at  any 
time  the  mass  ferments  and  swells  up,  the 
fermentative  process  may  be  arrested,  by 
placing  the  jar  in  a bath  of  boiling  water, 
for  an  hour  or  two,  or  until  the  whole 
becomes  pretty  hot ; when  it  should  be  re- 
moved from  the  heat,  and  stirred  occa- 
sionally until  cold.  Should  the  sugar  crys- 
tallize out  of  the  confection,  or  “candy,”  ns 
it  is  called,  the  same  method  n^iy  be  fol- 
lowed. As  remedial  agents,  confections  pos- 
sess little  value,  and  are  chiefly  useful  as 
vehicles  for  the  administration  of  more 
active  medicines.— See  Aromatic,  Orange 
Flower,  Roses,  &c. 

CONFECTIONERY,  Dietetic  Proper- 
ties OF.— Articles  of  confectionery  are  re- 


rarded  generally  as  unwholesome,  espe- 
ially  when  mixed  with  much  butter,  inade 
if  bad  materials,  or  mingled  with  deleterious- 
ngredients.  Raked  confectionery,  in  which 
he  butter  and  grease  are  of  an  acrid  quality, 
)v  the  heat  employed  in  its  preparation,  is 
dways  liable  to  disagree,  especially  with- 
veak  stomachs.  Tiie  introduction  into  con- 
ectionery  of  ingredients  that  are  always 
lurtful,  and  sometimes  positively  poisonous, 
ender  an  indulgence  in  sucli  articles  doubly 
lazardous.  Several  of  the  flavouring  lu- 
rredieuts  are  actual  poisons,  such  as  the  ou 

if  bitter  almond,  peach  kernel,  and  laurel 
lavouring.  Other  agents,  as  the  Jargo- 
lelle  pear  ” recently  introduced,  have  oceu 
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known  to  produce  the  most  serious  conse- 
quences in  children  who  Iiave  partaken  of 
them.  The  colouringf  matter  used  is,  in 
nearly  every  case,  derived  from  deleterious 
substances ; and  even  where  no  colouring'  is 
used,  the  sugar  is  somewhat  freely  mixed 
with  plaster  of  Paris.  The  greatest  caution, 
therefore,  is  necessary  in  partaking  of  con- 
fectionery, and  especially  in  giving  it  to 
children. 

CONFECTIONERY,  Preparation  op. 
— The  great  difficulty,  in  general,  in  the 
art  of  confectionery,  arises  from  the  want 
of  knowledge  in  preparing  and  boiling 
su^ar  and  syrups.  The  various  processes 
■will  be  found  under  their  several  heads. 
The  directions  given  ought  to  be  most  scru- 
Pulously  attended  to,  much  depending  on 
the  execution  of  them  with  exactness,  as 
frequently  the  article  is  spoiled  and  irre- 
vocably lost  by  inattention.  The  accom- 


panying engraving  illustrates  a variety  of 
eon/ectioner!/  cutlers,  suggestive  as  figures  best 
calculated  to  please  the  eye. — See  Candied 
Fruit,  Caramel,  Clarification,  Nou- 
gat, &c. 

CONFIRMATION.  — A religions  obser- 
vance in  connection  with  the  Established 
Church,  by  which  persons  who  have  arrived 
at  years  of  discretion  are  received  into  the 
bosom  of  the  church,  and  arc  thereby  qua- 
lified to  receive  the  sacrament,  and  to  become 
partakers  in  other  ordinances  which  their 
previous  tender  ago  debarred  them  from. 
Confirmations  are  held  periodically  by  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese;  and  consist  chiefly 
of  his  placing  his  hand  on  tlio  heads  of 
the  young  persons  who  are  brought  before 
him  : and  who  are  thus  confirmed  as  mem- 
bers of  the  church  of  Christ.  I’reparatory 
to  this  ceremony  it  is  usual  to  undergo  a 
religious  examination  from  the  clergyman 
of  the  parish,  who  thus  ascertains  and 
establishes  the  fitness  of  the  candidates  for 
confirmation.  Although  no  precise  costume 
is  ordered  to  bo  worn  on  the  occasion  of 
confirmation,  it  is  usual  for  females  to  bo 
dressed  In  plain  white  materials,  with  neat 
caps,  and  for  males  to  he  attired  as  mo- 
destly and  plainly  ns  possible. 

CONGESTION.— Any  organ  is  said  to  bo 
congested  when  it  contnius  a larger  quan- 


tity of  blood  than  is  necessary  for  its  heal- 
thy function.  The  term  defines  no  actual 
amount,  but  implies  either  a moderate  ex- 
cess, or  a complete  engorgement.  The  or- 
gans most  frequently  subject  to  congestion 
are  the  lungs,  brain,  and  liver,  resulting 
either  in  apoplexy,  pneumonia,  or  inflam- 
mation. Partial  congestion  often  takes  place 
during  or  after  disease;  in  any  case  it  is  a 
very  formidable  symptom,  and  requires  to 
be  energetically  treated.  When  occurring 
in  the  head,  it  is  indicated  by  flushed  face, 
red  eyes,  ringing  in  the  ears,  sparks  of  fire 
flashing  before  the  vision,  headache,  insen- 
sibility, coma,  and  stertorous  breathing : in 
the  lungs,  by  pain  in  the  chest,  great  anxiety, 
and  oppression  of  breathing,  cold  skin,  a 
slow  jerking  pulse,  and  cold  extremities; 
in  the  liver,  by  acute  pain  through  the  ab^- 
men,  a quick  full  pulse,  and  the  usual  cha- 
racteristics of  inflammation. 

The  treatment  of  congestion  is  by  bleeding 
blisters,  purgatives,  the  hot  bath,  and  what 
is  called  the  depleting  system ; but  though 
this  is,  as  a general  rule,  the  practice,  ca^ 
of  partial  congestion  sometimes  occur,  in 
which  it  is  necessary  to  greatly  modify  this 
mode  of  treatment,  as  in  the  congestion  of 
old  age,  when  a stimulating  system  must  be 
adopted. 

CONJUNCTION. — In  grammar,  a part  of 
speech,  used  to  join  words  and  propositions 
together.  Conjunctions  are  of  two  sorts 
copulative  and  disjunctive.  The  copulative  not 
only  joins  words,  but  indicates  that  the 
obiects  are  to  be  united;  while  it  is  the 
office  of  the  disjunctive  to  unite  the  words 
but  to  keep  separate  the  objects.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  two  kinds  of  conjunc- 
tion is  illustrated  in  the  following:— “Will 
you  have  an  apple  and  an  orange?”  “Will 
you  have  an  apple  or  an  orange?”  In  the 
first  case  it  is  asked  if  you  -R'iH  have  both 
these  things— -we  therefore  use  a copulative 
conjunction ; in  the  second,  one  of  the  two 
objects  IS  offered  only— we  therefore  use  a 
disjunctive  conjunction. 

CONJUROR.— A culinary  utensil  which 
bein^  compact  and  portable,  becomes  an 
excellent  contrivance,  for  persons  who 


make  long  voyages  or  journeys.  By  this 
apparatus  steaks  or  cutlets  may  be  ouicklv 
cooked  witli  a siiuill  quantity  of  livlitOfl 
paper  only.  Lilt  off  the  cover  and  lay  jn 
the  meat  properly  seasoned,  with  a small 
piece  ol  butter  under  it,  and  insert  the 
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lighted  paper  in  the  aperture  shown  in  the 
engraving;  in  from  eight  to  ten  minutes 
the  meat  will  be  done,  and  found  to  be  re- 
markably tender  and  very  palatable ; it 
must  be  tm-ned  and  moved  occasionally 
during  the  process.  From  the  close  fitting 
of  the  cover  and  the  broad  make,  water  is 
quickly  boiled ; a thing  greatly  to  be  desired 
on  emergencies.  The  conjuror  may  be  used 
in  a carriage,  and  is  excellent  for  a sick  room 
or  nursery,  where  ordinary  cooks  are  not  to 
be  depended  upon  for  the  diet  of  invalids  or 
children.  It  will  also  be  found  of  the  great- 
est service  where  the  meals  of  any  member 
of  the  family  are  irregular  or  interrupted. 

CONSERVATORY. — Among  the  various 
appendages  which  it  is  desirable  that  a 
house  should  possess,  few  are  more  im- 
portant than  the  conservatory,  which,  when 
appropriately  placed,  may  be  regarded  as  an 
extension  of  the  drawing-room  ; or  at  least, 
il'  it  is  in  the  vicinity  of  the  house,  and  pro- 
perly connected,  with  it,  it  is  admirably 
adapted  as  a place  for  walking  and  recrea- 
tion in  all  kinds  of  weather,  if  possible,  it 
should  be  made  contiguous  to  some  one  of 
the  public  rooms  or  the  corridor,  and  should 
be  easily  accessible  by  the  family  without 
their  leaving  the  house,  or  at  most,  passing 
along  a glazed  passage  or  veranda.  When 
the  consen'atory  enters  into  the  original 
arrangements,  one  or  the  other  of  these 
expedients  may  generally  be  practicable ; 
but  if  it  is  entirely  an  after- thought,  it  some- 
times happens  that  a suitable  site  cannot 
be  obtained.  It  has  wants  of  its  own.  It 
requires  free  air  and  open  sunshine,  and 
cannot  stand  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
house.  There  is  nothing,  however,  in  itself 
to  prevent  it  occupying  such  a site,  on  any 
of  the  rernaining  three  sides  that  will  har- 
monize with  the  other  buildings  of  the  house, 
or  will  suit  the  internal  arrangements  and 
communications.  In  comparatively  humble 
and  economical  residences,  the  conservatory 
may  consist  of  a number  of  rectangular 
sashes,  connected  and  supported  by  means 
of  light  iron  rafters,  as  seen  in  the  engraving. 


In  the  beginning  of  summer  the  sashes  may 
be  removed  and  applied  to  other  purposes  in 
horticulture.  The  light  iron  framework  may 
either  be  removed,  or  can  remain  and  bo 
disguised  by  annual  creepers,  or  by  vines  of 
the  narrow-leaved  sorts.  'J'he  internal  ar- 
rangements of  a conservatory  should  be 
its  passages  of  ample  width,  and  its 
^ 1 ii?i  J^PPhances  such  as  to  permit  a frcc^ 
.“O"  of  the  plants  without  the  chance 
ol  their  being  crushed.  The  shelving  and 
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stages,  when  introduced,  should  be  kept' 
low,  so  that  the  plants  may  be  conveniently 
situated  for  the  view.  Elaborate  decoration 
in  this  department  has  a tendency  to  detract 
from  the  efiect  of  the  plants.  Fine  mould- 
ings and  carvings  harbour  insects,  collect 
dust,  and  being  difficult  to  clean,  contract  an 
untidy  appearance  in  a very  short  time.  The 
heating  process  is  generally  best  accom- 
plished by  hot  water  pipes,  and  the  boiler 
may  be  placed  at  a distance  of  more  than  a 
hundred  feet,  without  any  material  disad- 
vantage, provided  the  pipes  arc  laid  under- 
ground in  a dry  and  double-cased  drain,  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  heat  from  the  water  in 
its  passage  to  the  conservatory.  Wood  and 
iron  are  generally  employed  for  the  frame 
work  of  conservatories.  Stone  pilasters  of 
slender  proportions  may  be  introduced,  to 
give  a somewhat  architectural  air  to  the 
structure.  The  glass  used  for  the  sashes 
should  be  good,  and  free  trom  impurities  and 
irregularities  ; it  should  also  take  the  form 
of  large  squares,  or  in  panes,  long  at  least, 
if  not  broad,  contracted  squares  of  glass,  with 
a multitude  of  overlaps,  imparting  a mean 
and  contemptible  appearance  to  the  whole 
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CONSERVES.  — Literally,  recent  vege- 
table matter,  as  flowers,  herbs,  roots,  fruit, 
and  seed,  beaten  with  powdered  sugar  to  the 
consistence  of  a stiff  paste,  so  as  to  preserve 
them,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  their  natural 
freshness.  Conserves  are  chiefly  used  as  a 
vehicle  in  medicina 

CONSIGNMENT. — An  expression  em- 
ployed to  designate  any  transaction  by 
which  an  individual  in  one  place  transmits 
or  consigns  goods  to  an  individual  in  another 
place,  to  be  at  his  disposal  under  conditions 
e.xpressed  or  implied.  The  person  who 
sends  the  goods  is  called  the  consignor,  he 
who  receives  them  the  consignee.  The  most 
ordinary  description  of  consignment  is  that 
to  a factor,  who  has  to  traffic  with  the  goods 
for  the  use  of  his  principal,  and  who  may 
deal  with  third  parties  not  warned  of  limi- 
tations to  his  power,  as  if  he  were  the  prin- 
cipal. Cargoes  are  sometimes  consigned 
from  debtors  to  creditors  in  satisfaction  of 
debt,  and  sometimes  as  a fund  of  credit  for 
advances,  the  consignor  being  entitled  to 
draw  on  the  'consignee  to  a certain  amount, 
or  the  latter  advancing  cash  to  the  former. 
On  failure  of  the  consignor,  the  consignee 
has  a lien  on  the  goods  in  his  hand  for  the 
advances  made. 

CONSOLS. — A term  familiarly  used  to 
denote  a considerable  portion  of  the  public 
debt  of  this  kingdom,  more  correctly  known 
as  the  Three  per  Cent.  Conjo/irfatcd  Annuities. 
'J’his  portion  of  the  debt  originated  under  an 
Act  Z6  Geo.  2,  whereby  various  perpetual 
and  lottery  annuities  then  outstanding, 
and  which,  from  the  time  of  their  crea- 
tion, had  respectively  borne  an  interest  ot 
three  per  cent.,  were  brought  under  one 
head  in  the  public  accounts.— See  Funds, 
I’unr.TC.  / 

CONSOMME.— A kind  of  sioci  used  In 
cookery,  made  ns  follows Take 
tinned  pot,  heat  slightly,  and  wipe  it  well; 
put  ill  it  a piece  of  buttock  or  shin  of  bed,  a 
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Heck  of  veal,  a fowl,  an  old  rabbit,  hare,  or 
partridge ; add  a little  stock,  and  reduce  it 
to  a glaze,  or  till  the  meat  coagulates  ; then 
fill  it  up  with  stock  or  water ; boil  quickly, 
and  skim  it ; add  to  it  three  carrots,  three 
turnips,  three  large  onions,  each  stuck  with 
a clove,  and  two  or  three  heads  of  celery ; 
set  it  by  the  side  of  the  fire  to  simmer, 
having  taken  care  to  put  in  the  meats  in  such 
a manner,  that  what  requires  the  shortest 
time  to  cook  may  be  taken  out  first,  and  so 
on,  as  all  those  meats  are  to  be  dressed  for 
the  table ; strain  the  stock  through  a damp 
napkin.  The  napkin  is  wetted,  to  avoid 
waste  and  to  prevent  the  escape  of  fat.— See 
GnAZE,  Stock,  &c. 

CONSTANTIA  JELLY.-Infuse  in  a pint 
of  water,  for  five  minutes,  the  rind  of  half  a 
Seville  orange,  pared  extremely  thin ; add 
an  ounce  of  isinglass ; and  when  this  is  dis- 
solved throw  in  four  ounces  of  lump  sugar  ; 
stir  well,  and  simmer  the  whole  for  a few 
minutes,  then  mix  with  it  four  wineglassfuls 
of  Constantia  wine,  and  strain  the  jelly 
through  a fine  cloth  ; let  it  settle  and  cool, 
then  pour  it  gently  from  any  sediment  there 
may  be  into  a mould  which  has  been  laid  for 
an  hour  or  two  in  water. 

“Water,  1 pint ; orange-peel,  § of  1 ; 
isinglass,  loz. ; sugar,  4ozs. ; Constantia 
wine,  4 wineglassfuls. 

CONSTIPATION. — A condition  of  the 
body,  when,  either  from  a natural  sluggish 
state  of  the  system,  or  from  the  previous 
relaxing  influence  of  powerful  medicines,  the 
action  of  the  bowels  is  unhealthily  confined. 
This  condition  of  the  body  is  usually  accom- 
panied by  a furred  tongue,  cracked  lips,  hot 
or  foetid  breath,  headache,  and  a dry  rough - 
skin. 

Constipation  is  often  hereditary  in  many 
constitutions,  and  very  frequently  an  atten- 
dant of  old  age,  becoming  more  obstinate 
with  the  increase  of  years.  To  the  indivi- 
dual of  a naturally  costive  habit,  nothing  is 
more  injurious  than  the  custom  of  resorting 
to  the  aid  of  medicine  on  every  occasion,  as 
active  purgatives  invariably  produce  an  op- 
posite effect,  when  the  first  influence  has 
passed  away.  Persons  so  situated  should 
endeavour  to  acquire  a regular  habit  of 
body,  by  taking  quick  walking  e.xercise, 
eating  coarse  bread,  or  bread  made  of  flour 
in  which  a large  proilorfion  of  the  chafl' or 
husk  of  the  wlieat  is  retained,  by  a more  per- 
fect mastication,  or  bv  taking  a glass  of  cold 
water  upon  going  to  bed.  Por  the  constipa- 
tion of  old  age  one  of  either  of  fhe  following 
forms  of  aperient  may  be  taken  early  in  the 
morning,  twice  or  three  times  a week. 

Aperient  Pills,  No.  1. — 'I’ake  of 
Compound  colocynth  pill. 

Ditto  assafcctidn  pill. 

Extract  of  hyoscyamus. 

Mix,  and  divide  into  twelve  pills. 

Aperient  Pills,  No.  2. — Take  of 

SKoT»,5Via‘’"''l  »<■“"'  I 

Mix,  and  divide  uito  twelve  pills. 

To  females  and  persons  of  delicate  habit 
the  No.  1 pill  will  be  found  highly  beneficial ; 
or  where  there  is  an  antipathy  to  pills,  stewed 


of  each 
1 scruple. 


prunes  eaten  warm  will  be  found  to  possess 
gentle  aperient  properties  ; while  a more  ■ 
powerful,  but  still  mild,  laxative  will  be 
obtained  by  taking  a dessertspoonful  of  the 
confection  of  senna  or  lenitive  electuary. 

CONSUMPTION.  — The  persons  most 
prone  to  consumption,  are  those  of  a san- 
guine or  phlegmatic  temperament,  with  long 
neck,  sharp  shoulders,  narrow  chest,  slender 
fingers,  clear  skin,  fair  hair,  and  rosy  com- 
plexion. The  disease  usually  begins  with 
a short  dry  cough,  followed,  after  a certain 
length  of  time,  by  a gradual  loss  of  strength, 
lassitude,  and  great  fatigue  upon  small 
exertions ; the  pulse  is  quick  and  small, 
while  the  cough,  at  first  confined  to  the  day, 
begins  to  extend  into.and  through  thenight; 
the  breathing  is  hurried,  with  a sense  of 
tightness  at  the  chest,  accompanied  with 
shooting  pains;  the  expectoration,  at  first 
frothy,  becomes  viscid,  opaque,  often  tinged 
with  blood ; and  very  copious  in  the  morn- 
ing. As  the  disease  advances,  emaciation 
takes  place,  the  cough,  pain,  and  difficulty  of 
breathing  increase,  the  face  is  flushed,  the 
soles  of  the  feet  and  palms  of  the  hands  are 
affected  with  a dry  burning  heat,  the  tongue, 
formerly  white,  now  becomes  clean  and  red, 
the  pulse  is  smaller  and  quicker,  and  hectic 
fever  sets  in,  attended  with  profuse  perspi- 
ration ; generally  occurring  twice  a day, 
and,  as  the  symptoms  grow  more  formia- 
able,  the  appetite  usually  increases,  filling 
the  patient  with  delusive  hopes  of  recovery. 
The  final  symptoms  and  those  that  indicate 
approaching  dissolution,  are  the  setting  in 
of  diarrhoea,  night  sweats,  prominent  cheok 
bones,  hollow  and  cadaverous  countenance, 
swollen  legs,  great  emaciation,  and  curved 
finger-nails.  The  expectoration  has  at  the 
same  time  altered  its  character  with  each 
stage  of  the  disease;  at  first  scanty  and 
frothy,  it  becomes  opaque,  and  presents  a 
mixture  of  mucus  and  pus,  occasionally 
streaked  with  blood,  anti  finally  becomes  all 
purulent,  sinking  in  water,  and  often  com- 
bined with  irregular  pieces  of  green  or 
yellow  substances. 

Treatment. — There  are  three  objects  to  be 
aimed  at,  in  the  treatment  of  consumption  ; 
first,  to  promote  the  absorption  of  the  dis- 
eased matter ; second,  to  subdue  inflamma- 
tion; and,  third,  to  improve  the  general 
health.  Tor  the  first  effect,  it  is  the  general 
practice  to  slightly  salivate  the  system  bv 
small  doses  of  calomel  and  kino,  followed 
by  a course  of  Iodine,  either  in  the  form  of 
burnt  sponge,  hydriodate  of  potass,  or  tinc- 
ture of  iodine  Inflammation  is  subdued 
by  small  bleedings,  two  or  three  times  re- 
peateu,  leeches  on  the  chest,  blisters,  or 
the  counter  irritation  of  the  tartar  emetic 
ointment.  'Ihe  general  health  is  to  be  im- 
proved by  exercise,  cold  ablutions,  and  fric- 
tion every  morning,  by  a light  and  generous 
diet,  and  tonics  with  the  mineral  acids  Tn 
conflrmeil  consumption  and  where  all  the 
worst  symptoms  are  in  operation,  the  treat- 
ment must  depend  greatly  on  the  actual 
state  of  the  patient,  though  the  most  ordi- 
nary course  is  comprised  in  the  followinir 
means  and  remedies : counter  irritation  over 
the  chest,  by  the  tartar  emetic  ointment; 
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an  opiate  at  bed-time  ; and  two  tablespoon- 
I'uls  of  such  a mixture  as  the  following, 
every  four  or  six  hours.  Take  of 

Tartar  emetic  . . 20  grains. 

Infusion  of  gentian  . 6 ounces. 

Powdered  nitre  . . | drachm. 

Mis.— Where  the  sweatings  are  excessive, 
or  there  is  spitting  of  blood  with  the  cough, 
from  fifteen  to  thirty  drops  of  the  elixir  of 
vitriol  in  a wineglass  of  water,  is  to  be 
sucked  through  a quill  every  three  or  four 
hours.  No  practice  is  so  fatal  as  the  send- 
ing a confirmed  consumptive  patient  to  a 
warm  climate,  or  even  to  remove  him  to  a 
warmer  residence  in  his  own  country,  as  the 
increased  temperature  only  developes  the 
worst  symptoms  more  rapidly.  To  a patient 
only  predisposed  to  consumption,  change  of 
scene  and  climate  is  highly  beneficial,  but 
with  the  disease  on  him,  it  is  suicidal.  The 
modern  practice  of  deluging  the  stomach 
with  rancid  fish  oil,  is  a very  questionable 
procedure,  as  any  good  that  can  result  from 
its  use  must  depend  upon  tlie  amount  of 
iodine  or  nitrogen,  the  cod  liver  oil  may  pos- 
sess ; remedies  that  can  be  given  in  greater 
quantities,  in  a much  less  objectionable  way. 
In  every  stage  of  consumption,  but  especially 
in  the  early  part  of  the  disease,  the  patient 
should  exercise  the  lungs  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, by  drawing  deep  inspirations  of  air,  and 
inflating  the  organ  to  its  fullest  extent,  and 
then  slowly  expiring  what  he  has  imbibed, 
repeating  the  process  for  ten  minutes  at  a 
time ; and  resuming  it  four  or  five  times  a 
day.  For  this  purpose  he  can  either  stand 
at  a window,  on  a hill,  or  wlierever  the  air  is 
pure ; when  the  atmosphere  is  damp,  the  air 
must  be  drawn  through  a veil,  folded  three 
or  four  times.  This  makes  an  infinitely 
better  respirator  than  the  metallic  one  sold 
in  the  shops.  As  the  natural  stimulant  of 
the  lungs  is  air,  no  means  are  so  likely  to 
excite  absorption  of  the  tuberculous  matter, 
as  that  whicli  expands  every  air  cell  of  its 
structure,  and  while  healthily  exercising  the 
organ,  stimulates  it  to  increased  action. 
That  consumption  is  curable,  is  a theory  now 
rapidly  gaining  ground;  but  this  can  only 
be  effected  by  converting  the  acute  into  a 
chronic  disease,  and  in  that  form  following 
the  admonitions  of  nature  as  a guide  to  the 
practice ; and  the  most  important  of  tliese  is 
exercising  the  lungs  themselves. 

CONTAGION.— Contagious  diseases  may 
be  communicated  by  actual  contact  of  tlie 
body,  by  articles  of  clothing  or  furniture, 
"ind  by  the  atmosphere.  Feculiar  atmo- 
ipheric  conditions  favour  the  propagation  of 
tlisease  by  contagion,  and  this  especially 
applies  to  dirty  and  crowded  places,  whence 
noxious  exhalations  arise.  Old  and  soiled 
furniture  and  clotliing,  are  also  much  more 
favourable  to  the  reception  of  the  di.sease 
than  when  new  and  clean.  Wool,  cotton, 
and  other  loose  textures  seem  particularly 
apt  to  attract  and  retain  contagions  emana- 
tions; whilst,  on  the  other  liaud,  polished 
surfaces  and  hard  substances  are  with  diffi- 
culty impregnated.  Chambers  in  which 
persons  afflicted  with  contagious  maladies 
are,  should  be  kept  scrupulously  clean,  re- 
gularly ventilated,  and  fumigated  two  or 
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three  times  a day.  Attendants  on  the 
patient  should  be  dressed  in  silk  or  other 
material  having  a glazed  surface ; and  it 
will  be  found  an  excellent  plan  to  put  on  a 
large  apron  made  of  oiled  silk.  The  fur- 
niture should  consist  as  much  as  possible  ot 
articles  having  hard  and  polished  surfaces, 
and  instead  of  being  crowded  with  furni- 
ture, the  room  should  contain  only  such 
articles  as  are  indispensably  necessary. 
When  the  patient  quits  the  chamber  in 
which  he  has  lain,  every  article  that  has 
come  in  contact  with  his  person,  should  be 
first  fumigated  with  chlorine  in  a close 
apartment,  then  exposed  to  the  air,  and 
finally  washed;  the, furniture  and  clothing 
should  undergo  an  appropriate  and  thorough 
cleansing.  The  bed  requires  the  greatest 
amount  of  care ; if  of  wool,  it  is  better  de- 
stroyed altogether ; if  of  hair  or  feathers, 
these  should  be  exposed  to  a heat  of  at 
least  210  degrees  by  re-baking.  With  regard 
to  the  chamber  itself,  it  should  be  thoroughly 
fumigated  with  the  doors  and  windows  shut, 
and  then  left  open  to  the  influence  of  the 
air  for  several  days.  And,  as  a last  precau- 
tion, the  walls,  ceiling,  wainscot,  &c.,  should 
be  re-washed,  papered,  and  painted.  Until 
all  these  precautions  have  been  taken  the 
furniture  and  clothes  should  not  again  be 
brought  into  use,  and  the  apartment  should 
remain  unoccupied.  — See  Chloride  of 
Lime. 

CONTRACT.— An  agreement  or  mutual 
bargain  between  two  contracting  parties 
entered  into,  either  verbally  or  by  writing. 
When  reduced  into  writing,  it  is  either  sub- 
scribed with  the  hands  and  seals  of  both 


the  contracting  parties,  or  merely  with  one 
or  both  their  signatures.  Such  contracts  as 
are  reduced  to  waiting  under  liand  and  seal, 
are  technically  called  deeds  or  specialties ; aiid 
those  which  are  simply  by  parol,  or  in 
writing  not  under  seal,  are  denominated 
simple  contracts.  Contracts  to  a certain 
amount  and  under  certain  circumstances,  in 
order  to  be  valid,  must  be  m writing;  but, 
though  written,  they  still  continue,  like  all 
other  contracts  not  under  seal,  to  be  con- 
sidered simple  contracts.  In  support  of  an 
action  on  simple  contract,  the  creditor  must 
prove  that  it  was  founded  on  a sufficient 
consideration ; but  in  proceeding  on  a con- 
tract by  deed,  the  want  of  consideration 
forms  no  defence  to  the  action.  The  obliga- 
tion of  a deed  can  only  be  avoided  by  a re- 
lease under  seal,  and  not  by  parol.  And, 
lastly,  as  a special  contract  is  considered  a 
more  deliberate  and  solemn  engagement 
than  by  parol,  the  party  bound  thereby  is 
not  allowed  to  plead  against  any  stipulation 
it  contains,  that  it  was  executed  with  a dii- 
ferent  intent  to  what  the  terms  of  the  deed 
itself  import. 

CON'ITJSIONS  are  such  injuries 
inflicted  by  blunt  instruments,  severe  aus 
or  blows,  and  are  divided  into  those 
merely  produce  discoloration  and  swelling 
of  the  soft  parts,  and  those  injuries  "iiere, 
in  addition,  the  cuticle  has  been  cut,  and  iiie 
adjacent  muscles  and  integuments,  uy 
force  of  the  accident,  been 
their  structure  rendered  soft  and  puipy. 
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Such  compound  injuries  are  often  attended 
with  serious  consequences,  such  as  gangrene 
and  sloughing;  and,  from  the  danger  of 
erysipelas  supervening,  require  considerable 
care  in  their  treatment.  Contusions  are 
more  serious  when  occurring  over  bones  but 
slightly  covered  with  muscle,  such  as  the 
shin,  head,  and  fore-arm ; and  of  less  im- 
portance when  happening  on  well-defended 
parts.  Contusions  are  generally  charac- 
terized by  discoloration,  pain,  and  more  or 
less  of  swelling,  caused  by  the  rupture  of 
some  vessels  below  the  cuticle,  and  the  effu- 
sion of  blood  into  the  cellular  tissue ; and 
when  the  force  of  the  accident  has  been 
severe,  by  the  partial  or  entire  death  of  the 
parts  injured. 

Treatment. — In  both  conditions  of  contu- 
sion, the  practice  is  precisely  the  same.  If 
the  cuticle  is  torn  or  dra\vn  from  its  posi- 
tion, the  parts  are  to  be  placed  as  smoothly 
as  possible,  and,  if  from  a fall,  any  gravel  or 
foreign  substance  removed.  The  part  injured 
is  then  to  be  covered  with  a folded  pledget 
of  lint  well  wetted  with  the  extract  of  lead, 
a warm  bran  poultice  placed  over  the  lint, 
and  the  whole  secured  with  a bandage.  This 
dressing  is  to  be  repeated  every  four  hours 
during  the  first  day,  if  the  accident  has  been 
severe,  but  only  occasionally  for  more  trivial 
injuries.  For  contusions  on  the  head,  it  may 
be  necessary,  in  addition  to  the  dressing,  to 
extract  blood  from  the  arm,  apply  leeches, 
or  give  opium,  where  the  symptoms  demand 
a narcotic  treatment.— See  Head,  Injukies 
OF. 

COJTVERSATION.— Tlie  art  of  conver- 
sation is  deserving  of  cultivation,  as  it  forms 
one  of  the  greatest  charms  of  society.  The 
following  rules  ought  to  be  observed  by  those 
who  wish  to  acquit  themselves  creditably  in 
this  department  of  etiquette : — Speak  dis- 
tinctly, neither  too  rapidly  nor  too  slowly. 
Accommodate  the  pitch  of  your  voice  to  the 
hearing  of  the  person  with  whom  you  are 
conversing.  Never  speak  with  your  mouth 
full.  Do  not  whisper  or  talk  in  an  under 
tone  to  any  one  person  when  others  are 
present,  it  is  extremely  disrespectful  to  the 
company  generally,  and  compromises  the 
person  whom  you  address  as  well  as  yourself. 
Dispense  with  .superfluous  phrases  and  vul- 
gar giaculations,  such  as  “Well,  I should 
think,”  “Don’t  you  see,”  “I  say,”  “You 
know,”  &c.  Adapt  the  topics  of  your  dis- 
course to  what  you  conceive  to  be  the  taste 
and  capacities  of  those  present.  Avoid  poli- 
tics, theology,  and  all  other  matters  involv- 
ing strong  differences  of  opinion,  especially 
in  the  presence  of  ladies.  Never  interrupt 
any  one  while  speaking,  and  if  when  about 
to  make  a remark,  another  person  essays  to 
speak,  suffer  him  to  proceed.  A gentleman 
snuuld  render  his  conversation  interesting 
and  agreeable,  by  an  even  flow  of  language, 
ami  by  occasional  recitals  and  anecdotes, 
calculated  to  affect  and  impress  tlic  hearer. 
He  should  avoid  long  and  tedious  narra- 
tives, eschew  quotations  from  foreign  lan- 
guages, and  avoid  pedantry  generally.  Fun- 
ning is  a low  and  offensive  habit ; and  when 
okes  arc  made,  others  should  be  left  to 
nugh  at  them.  A gentleman  should  never 


assume  an  intellectual  superiority  over  ano- 
ther, and  should  not  betray  impatience  at, 
or  signify  dissent  to  the  ar^ments  of 
others,  if  not  precisely  in  accordance  with  his 
own.  The  lady  who  wishes  her  conversation 
to  be  agreeable,  will  avoid  conceit  or  affec- 
tation, and  laughter  which  is  not  natural 
and  spontaneous.  Her  language  will  be  easy 
and  unstudied,  marked  by  a graceful  care- 
lessness, which,  at  the  same  time,  never 
oversteps  the  limits  of  propriety.  Her  lips 
will  readily  yield  to  a pleasant  smile ; she 
will  not  love  to  hear  herself  talk,  and  her 
tones  will  bear  the  impress  of  sincerity.  If 
these  rules  are  borne  in  mind  and  acted 
upon,  the  members  of  both  sexes  cannot  fail 
to  render  their  conversation  invariably 
agreeable,  and  their  society  consequently 
always  welcome. 

CON’i’'OLVULUS.  — Ornamental  plants 
with  trumpet- shaped  flowers,  which  are 
great  favourites  in  gardens.  The  best 
known  are  the  convolvulus  major,  and  the 
convolvulus  minor.  The  colours  of  the  con- 
volvulus major  are  varied;  deep  purple, 
violet,  light  blue,  white,  pale  rose,  deep  rose- 


crimson,  and  blue  and  white  striped.  This 
convolvulus  should  be  sown  in  April,  in 
patches,  around  a post  or  pillar,  at  the  foot 
of  a tree,  or  in  any  situation  where  it  can  be 
accommodated  with  tali  branchy  stakes  on 
which  to  twiua  The  plant  will  grow  ten 
feet  in  height,  and  in  season  be  covered  with 
bloom.  A characteristic  of  tliis  ]>laut  is  to 
close  its  flowers  during  rains,  or  in  very 
cloudy  weather,  and  at  the  u]iproach  of 
night.  Tile  varieties  seeri  Ireely ; but  us  the 
seeds  soon  shed  after  ripening,  the  pods 
must  be  watched  narrowly.  It  may  also  be 
sown  in  pots  in  March,  and  kept  in  frames 
tiil  May,  thence  to  be  planted  out.  The 
convolvulus  minor  is  a suitable  border- 
plant,  and,  where  the  beds  are  large,  it  is  a 
good  flower  for  masses.  AU  of  the  varieties 
should  be  planted  in  a dry,  well-drained 
situation,  in  good  light  garden  soil,  llie 
half-hardy  kinds  chiefly  need  protection  at 
the  root  against  wet  and  cold. 

CONVULSIONS.  — Irregular  muscular 
contractions,  depending  upon  some  cause  of 
irritation  affecting  directly  or  indirectly  the 
nervous  system. 
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Treatment. — Convulsions  must  be  treated 
according  to  the  requirements  of  the  disease 
that  calls  them  into  existence.  For  the 
convulsions  of  infancy,  the  warm  bath  and 
friction  along  the  spine  is  the  best  and  most 
certain  remedy ; and  when  teething  is  the 
cause,  in  addition,  the  gums  should  be  lanced. 
When  they  proceed  from  worms,  a strong 
aperient  powder  of  jalap,  scammony,  and 
calomel  must  be  given.  When  caused  by 
indigestible  fruit  or  other  sources  of  gastric 
irritation,  an  emetic  of  sulphate  of  zinc  and 
ipecacuanha;  and  from  protracted  labours, 
instrumental  delivery ; but  in  all  cases, 
where  it  can  be  obtained,  the  hot  bath  and 
spinal  friction  forms  the  best  and  most  cer- 
tain means  of  benefit  and  cure. 

COOK,  Duties  of.  — A cook  who  per- 
forms her  duty  well  is  sure  to  become  a fa- 
vourite domesticin  the  household.  She  should 
be  scrupulously  neat  and  clean,  orderly  in 
her  habits,  good  tempered,  obliging,  and 
respectful.  The  kitchen  should  be  kept  tidy, 
and  everything  connected  with  it  assigned 
to  its  appointed  place.  Before  proceeding  to 
her  various  operations,  every  duty  should  be 
pre-arranged,  and  a certain  portion  of  time 
allotted  to  each,  so  that  there  need  be  no  con- 
fusion or  needless  hurry.  Never  undertake 
more  work  than  you  feel  quite  certain  you 
can  do  well ; if  you  are  ordered  to  prepare  a 
larger  dinner  than  you  think  you  can  send 
up  with  ease,  or  to  dress  any  dish  that 
you  are  not  acquainted  with,  request  your 
employers  to  let  you  have  some  help  rather 
than  risk  the  spoiling  of  a dinner,  from  a 
fear  of  confessing  inability.  If  your  mis- 
tress professes  to  understand  cookery,  follow 
her  directions  ; and  allow  her  to  have  all  the 
praise.  Do  not  intrust  any  part  of  your 
work  to  others  without  overlooking  them,  to 
ensure  its  proper  performance.  Never  for- 
get, while  preparing  a dish,  that  your  produce 
has  presently  to  be  eaten,  relished,  or  con- 
demned, to  your  honour  or  to  your  dis- 
credit. Whatever  can  be  tasted  during  the 
process  of  preparation,  must  be  fiavoured  by 
the  Judgment  of  the  palate.  Whatever  may 
not  be  tasted  before  serving  must  be  done 
strictly  and  invariably  by  rule.  Though 
certain  methods  of  doing  things  may  claim 
the  merit  of  being  long-established,  there  is 
no  reason  why  improvement  or  advantageous 
changes  should  not  be  made.  The  combina- 
tions and  changes  in  cookery  by  means  of 
the  same  materials  are  endless,  therefore 
always  think.  Cooks  must  not  only  please  the 
palate,  but  likewise  the  stomach.  Tlie  cook 
who  attends  to  the  niceties  of  the  art  is  a 
superior  servant ; but  if  ignorant  or  neglect- 
ful. is  worthless. 

COOKEllY,  Various  Procf.sses  in. — 
See  Baking,  Boiling,  Broiling,  Frying, 
Grilling,  Boasting,  Stewing,  &c. 

COOKERY  BOOKS  : — ytcton’i  Modern 
Cookery ; Meg  Do<Vs  Cook  and  Housewife's 
Manual;  Dolby's  Cooks'  Dictionary  ; Merle's 
Domestic  Dictionary  ; Wife’s  Own  Book  of 
Cookery;  Soyer's  Modern  Housewife;  Dalgairn's 
Practice  of  Cookery ; Cobbett's  English  House- 
keeper ; Eaton's  Cook  and  Housewife's  Dictio- 
nary; Hale's  Neto  Cookery  Book;  Modern  Do- 
mestic Cookery  by  a Lady ; French  Cookery  for  \ 


the  Unlearned;  Kitchener's  Cooks'  Oracle;  Ham- 
mond's Domestic  Economy;  Jenning’s  Recipes  in 
Cookery;  Bliss' s Practical  Cookery  Book ; Enguirt 
Within ; Corner  Cupboard. 

COOKING  CLOCK.-^A  simple  contriv- 
ance on  somewhat  the  same  principle  as  the 
ordinary  alarum ; the  progress  of  the  cooking 
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is  notified  on  the  face  of  the  clock,  and  when 
it  is  completed,  the  alarum  strikes,  and  ap- 
prises the  cook  of  the  fact. 

COOKING  SCREEN.— This  acts  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  roasting  of  meat,  for, 
being  lined  with  polished  tin,  it  concen- 
trates and  throws  back  the  heat.  Its  back 
and  sides  are  also  turned  so  as  to  keep  out 
the  draught  from  the  door,  &c.  It  is  usually 


Itted  up  with  shelves  and  sliding  doors  at 
:he  back,  so  that  dishes  and  plates  may  be 
mated  at  the  same  time  that  the  meat  is 
leing  cooked.  „ „ 

COOKING  UTENSILS.  — See  Bain 
llAiiiE,  Conjurer,  Cradle  Spit,  Cut- 
;,ET  I’AN,  Digester,  Gridiron,  Iotato 
STEAMER,  StOCKPOT,  &C. 

COOLER.— In  the  summer  months,  espe- 
sially  when  the  heat  is  unusually  intense, 
I.  receptacle  for  keeping  wine,  butter,  luid 
)ther  articles,  at  a proper  tcnipei  ature,  be- 
!omes  a necessary  adjunct  to  the  houselioiu. 
I'hey  are  best  situated  in  some  shady  inace, 
uljoining  the  wine  cellar  or  icc  cellar, 
piantlty  of  ice  should  bo  put  in  fot  L 
ise.  Coolers  are  made  in  — 

orm,  and  may  be  lined  either  with  wood  or 
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lead.  Another  kind  of  cooler  made  of  earth- 
enware. has  recently  been  introduced,  and 
is  easily  obtainable.  Half  an  hour  before 


siderable  quantity.  When  wanted  for  use, 
they  are  taken  out  of  the  water  and  the  de- 
canter of  wine  placed  in  them.  The  evapo- 
ration from  the  surface  of  the  cooler,  of  the 
water  which  has  been  imbibed,  abstracts  the 
heat  from  the  air  of  the  inferior,  and  con- 
sequently from  the  wine.  Some  have  a 
duplicate  form,  with  a space  between  for  ice 
or  ice  water.  When  these  coolers  require 
cleauing-,  a hard  brush  and  a coarse  cloth, 
with  .land  onlt/,  sliould  be  used. 

COVAIj. — A resinous  substance  employed 
for  making  varnishes,  and  when  applied  in 
that  form  to  pasteboard,  wood,  metals,  &c., 
will  take  a better  polish  than  any  other 
varnish.  It  may  be  used  on  paintings  with 
great  advantage,  an  d be  found  to  considerably 
heighten  their  beauty. 

COl’f’ER  ARTICLES,  to  Clean.— 
Powder  rottenstone  very  finely  and  silt  it, 
then  mix  with  soft  soap  and  oil  of  turpen- 
tine, until  it  is  brought  to  the  consistence 
of  stiff  putty.  First  wash  the  articles  with 
hot  water,  m order  to  remove  all  grease; 
then  rub  a little  of  the  paste,  mixed  with 
wafer,  over  the  metal ; remove  it  briskly 
with  a dry  clean  rag  or  leather,  and  a 
beautiful  polish  will  be  obtained. 

COPPER  PLATES,  to  ItEMOVE  Grease 
riioM.— When  the  jilates  are  designed  for 
etching,  being  first  finished  with  the  burn- 
isher, they  should  be  well  washed  with  clean 
water  and  then  dried  by  the  fire;  after 
which  they  should  be  wiped  dry  with  a linen 
cloth,  and  to  ensure  tlicir  frccelom  from 
grease,  they  should  be  rubbed  over  with  the 
crumb  of  stale  bread.  Scraping  very  soft 
chalk  over  a plate,  and  rubbin''  the  plate 
well,  are  also  very  sure  means  of  preventing 
cither  any  grease,  bread,  or  other  foulness 
remaining. 

COPPER  UTENSILS,  Caition  re- 
SPECTiNn.  — Many  serious  accidents  have 


occurred  through  the  injudicious  use  of 
copper  cooking  utensils.  Fruit  prepared  in 
copj>er  stewpans,  coffee-grounds  left  in  a 
copper  coffee-pot  and  afterwards  mixed' 
with  fresh  coffee,  and  other  similar  pro- 
cesses, are  highly  injurious.  The  best  anti- 
dote in  such  accidents,  is  to  take  imme- 
diately a large  teaspoonful  of  powdered 
charcoal,  mixed  with  honey,  butter,  or 
treacle ; and  within  two  hours  afterwards, 
an  emetic  or  a cathartic  to  expel  the  poison. 

It  should  be  known  that  fat  and  oily  sub- 
stances, and  vegetable  acids,  do  not  attack 
copper  while  hot,  and,  consequently,  if  no 
liquor  were  suffered  to  remain  and  grow 
cold  in  copper  vessels,  they  might  be  used 
with  safety.  It  is  important,  therefore,  to 
clean  and  dry  copper  vessels  before  they 
become  cold. 

COPYING  LETTERS.— Dissolve  lump 
sugar  in  the  ink  ordinarily  used,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  drachm  to  one  ounce  of  ink. 
Moisten  a piece  of  unsized  paper  lightly 
with  a wet  sponge,  and  then  lay  it  in  soft 
paper  to  absorb  the  superfluous  moisture. 
Put  the  moistened  paper  on  the  writing, 
place  both  between  some  soft  paper,  and 
pass  an  iron  or  other  weight  over  it  three  or 
four  times,  when  the  copy  will  be  imme- 
diately prodneed. 

COPYING  PRINTS.— Moisten  a piece  of 
paper  with  a solution  of  soap  and  alum,  lay 
it  on  the  print,  and  pass  it  under  a roiling 
press.  Impressions  may  also  be  transferred 
by  mixing  a little  Vermillion  with  linseed 
oil,  dipping  a pen  in  it,  and  tracing  every 
line  of  the  print  accurately.  The  print 
should  then  he  turned  with  its  face  down- 
wards on  a sheet  of  white  paper,  the  hack 
of  the  print  wetted,  another  sheet  laid  on 
it,  and  both  submitted  to  pressure,  till  the 
red  lines  are  completely  transferred. 

COPYRIGHT. — The  e.xclusive  right  which' 
an  author  has  of  publishing  or  printing  liis 
own  compositions,  and  every  part  thereof, 
for  his  life,  and  for  seven  years  after,  if  the 
seven  years  shall  expire  before  the  end  of 
forty-two  years  from  the  first  publication ; 
and  ^yhen  the  work  is  posthumous,  the 
copyright  lasts  for  forty-two  years  from  the 
first  publication.  If  the  proprietor  of  a 
copyright  of  a work,  after  the  death  of  the 
author,  refuse  to  republish  the  work,  the 
judicial  committee  ot  her  Majesty’s  Privy 
Council  may  grant  a licence  to  publish  it, 
subject  to  such  conditions  as  they  may  think 
fit.  Copyright  may  be  violated  even  by  a 
gratuitous  distribution  of  the  work,  if  a 
copyright  has  been  violated,  the  author  must 
commence  legal  proceedings  within  twelve 
months,  and  may  recover  damages  for  its 
infringement,  with  an  account  of  the  sales, 
and  an  injunction  restraining  any  future 

sale.  Where  there  are  imported  copies  they 

may  be  seized  by  an  oIBcer  of  Excise  or 
Customs.  No  action  or  suit  can  be  com- 
menced without  the  previous  registration  of 
the  title  at  Stationers’  Hall,  though  an 
omission  to  register  docs  not  otherwiso 
affect  the  copyright  itself.  An  assignment 
of  a copyright,  if  properly  entered  at  Sta- 
tioners’ Hall,  is  as  effectual  us  if  made  by 
deed.  No  copyright  can  exist  of  a work 
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which  is  published  as  the  work  of  oae  who 
is  not  in  trutli  the  author 

COKAL,  ARTIFICIAL.— This  may  he 
employed  for  forming  grottos,  and  for 
similar  ornamentation.  To  two  drachms  of 
vem^on  add  one  ounce  of  resin,  and  melt 
them  together.  Have  ready  the  branches  or 
twigs  peeled  and  dried,  and  paint  them  over 
with  this  mixture  while  hot.  The  twigs 
being  covered,  hold  them  over  a gentle  fire, 
turning  them  round  till  they  are  perfectly 
covered  and  smooth.  White  coral  may  also 
be  made  with  white  lead,  and  black,  with 
lampblack  mixed  with  resin.  When  irregu- 
lar branches  are  required,  the  sprays  of  an 
old  blackthorn  are  best  adapted  for  the 
purpose ; and  for  regular  branches  the 
young  shoots  of  the  elm  tree  are  most 
suitable.  Cinders,  stones,  or  any  other  mate- 
rials may  be  dipped  into  the  mixture,  and 
made  to  assume  the  appearance  of  coral. 

CORDIALS.— See  Aniseed,  Caraway, 
Coriander,  Cdracoa,  Clove,  Lovage, 
Noyau,  Peppermint,  Raspberry,  Rata- 
fia, &c. 

CORIANDER. — An  aromatic  plant,  .the 
seeds  of  which  are  much  used  in  medicine, 
on  account  of  the  agreeable  warmth  they 
impart  to  the  stomach.  They  are  also  em- 
ployed in  a variety  of  culinary  operations. 

CORIANDER  CORDIAL.— To  half  a 
gallon  of  spirits  put  half  a pound  of  cori- 
ander seeds,  quarter  of  a pound  of  caraway 
seeds,  half  a pound  of  sugar,  and  one  drop  of 
oil  of  orange.  Make  it  up  to  three  quarts 
with  water.  The  coriander  seed  must  be 
bruised  and  steeped  in  the  spirit  for  ten  or 
twelve  days,  and  well  stirred  two  or  three 
times  a day. 

CORKING  LIQUORS.— When  bottles 
containing  liquors  are  corked,  they  should 
be  laid  on  their  sides,  so  that  the  liquid  by 
swelling  the  corks  may  render  them  quite 
tight.  The  corks  should  be  driven  by  easy 
stages,  and  not  at  one  blow.  If  the  cork  is 
forced  down  even  with  the  neck  of  the 
bottle,  it  is  too  small,  and  a larger  one 
should  be  substituted.  When  a bottle  of 
ketchup,  anchovy,  or  other  sauce  is  opened, 
the  original  cork  should  be  thrown  away, 
and  the  bottle  supplied  with  a new  one. 

CORK  MODEL.S. — These,  when  fashioned 
with  care  and  taste,  form  very  interesting 
and  elegant  ornaments  for  the  household. 
The  cork  used  should  be  of  particularly 
fine  texture,  and  free  from  knots,  holes,  and 
other  flaws.  The  cork  may  be  cut  with  a 
penknife  having  a keen  edge,  which  edge 
must  always  be  maintained,  otherwise  the 
parts  cut  will  present  a rough  and  unsightly 
appearance.  The  corks  should  be  cut  into 
long  narrow  slips,  and  then  subdivided  into 
little  oblong  cubes,  care  being  taken  that 
their  sides  are  perfectly  parallel  to  each 
other.  The  intended  size  of  the  model  will, 
as  a matter  of  course,  regulate  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  cubes  with  which  tlie  model  is 
formed.  The  mouldings  round  doors,  win- 
dows, &c.,  may  be  made  of  thin  strips  of 
cork,  glued  upon  each  other,  to  Imitate  the 
different  rows  of  moulding ; and  these 
should  not  be  gluctl  to  the  model  until  it 
approaches  its  completion.  The  same  i)re- 
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caution  is  to  be  observed  ivith  all  ornaments 
employed.  The  glue  must  be  applied  neatly 
and  with  care,  so  that  no  daub  or  smear  may' 


appear  on  the  surface.  Ivy  and  other  creep- 
ing plants,  may  be  represented  by  moss. 
To  attain  to  skill  in  making  cork  models,  it 


would  be  as  well  to  make  in  the  first  in  stance 
copies  of  old  ruins,  in  preference  to  attempt- 
ing to  glue  pieces  of  cork  together  with  an 
indefinite  purpose. 

CORKS.— It  is  of  the  highest  importance 
in  domestic  economy,  that  the  corks  which 
are  used  should  be  of  the  best  quality. 
Buying  low-priced  corks  for  the  sake  of 
saving  a few  shillings  is  short-sighted  eco- 
nomy, inasmuch  as  it  cudangers  the  loss  ot 
some  valuable  article  intended  to  be  pre- 
served. The  best  kind  are  those  culled 
“velvet  corks,”  and  are  imported  ironi 
France.  None  but  these  should  be  used  for 
liquors  destined  to  be  kept  any  length  oi 
time.  Corks  may  be  rendered  impervious 
to  air,  and  other  external  influences,  by  in 
following  method.  Melt  together  two  parts 
of  white  wax  and  one  part  ol 
dip  the  corks  in  this  mixture,  aud  imme- 
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diately  dry  them  in  a stove  upon  an  iron 
plate ; repeat  this  operation  twice,  and  the 
corks  will  then  be  fit  for  use. 

CORK  WAISTCOAT.  — A kind  of  gar- 
ment used  as  a protection  against  drowning. 
It  is  composed  of  four  pieces  of  cork,  two  for 
the  breast  and  two  for  the  back,  each  about 
the  same  size  as  the  sections  of  a waistcoat ; 
cover  the  whole  with  coarse  canvas,  leaving 
two  holes  to  pnt  the  arms  through.  There 
must  also  be  a space  left  between  the  two 
back  pieces,  and  the  same  between  each  back 
and  breast  piece,  that  they  may  fit  easier  to 
the  body.  By  this  means  the  waistcoat  is 
open  only  before,  and  maybe  fastened  on  the 
wearer  by  strings ; or  to  render  it  still  more 
secure,  with  buckles  and  leathern  straps. 

CORN. — The  season  for  sowing  com  ex- 
tends from  September  to  April,  but  orcUna- 
rily  that  succeeds  best  which  is  committed 
to  the  ground  during  October  and  Novem- 
ber. It  is  desirable  that  the  land  be  neither 
wet  nor  very  dry,  so  that  the  precise  time  of 
sowing  is  determined  by  the  weather ; but  it 
is  well  to  proceed  as  soon  after  the  first  of 
October  as  the  land  is  moist  enough  to  en- 
sure a regular  germination  of  the  seed.  Over 
a large  portion  of  England  corn  is  the  crop 
usually  sown  after  clover  or  one  year’s  seeds. 
In  such  cases  the  land  is  ploughed  in  the  end 
of  September,  immediately  harrowed,  and 
wheat  sown  upon  it  by  a drilling  machine. 
The  land  from  which  potatoes,  beans,  peas, 
or  vetches  have  been  cleared  off  will  next 
demand  attention.  IVhen  these  crops  have 
been  carefully  hoed,  all  that  is  required  is  to 
clear  off  the  haulm,  to  plough  and  sow.  If 
the  land  is  not  clean,  recourse  must  be  had 
to  a short  fallowing  process  before  sowing 
wheat.  For  this  purpose  the  surl'ace  is 
loosened  by  the  grubber,  the  weeds  har- 
rowed out  and  raked  off;  after  which  the 
land  is  ploughed  and  sown.  Great  care 
should  be  taken  to  have  the  land  so  cleaned 
beforehand,  that  the  sowing  and  harrowing 
may  foliow  ciosely  upon  the  ploughing,  to 
prevent  these  operations  from  being  inter- 
fered with  by  unseasonable  weather.  As  the 
crops  of  turnips,  mangoid-wurtzel,  or  car- 
rots arrive  at  maturity  and  are  either  re- 
moved to  the  store-heap  or  consumed  by 
sheep  where  they  grow,  successive  sowings 
of  wheat  can  be  made  ns  the  ploughing  is 
accomplished,  and  as  the  weather  permits. 
It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  it  is  only  on 
dry  soils,  and  which  are  also  clean  and  in  a 
higli  state  of  fertility,  that  wheat  sowing  can 
be  continued  with  advantage  during  the 
months  of  December  and  .January  If  the 
whole  of  these  conditions  do  not  exist,  it  is 
wiser  to  ref  rain  until  February  or  March.  The 
towino  of  tpring-vihcat  is  only  expedient  on  dry 
and  lertilc  soils  with  a free  exposure.  Unless 
the  whole  conditions  are  favourable,  there 
is  much  risk  of  spring-sown  wheat  being  too 
late  to  get  properly  ripened  or  well  harvested. 
Tlie  quanlUy  (f  teed  employed,  depends  upon 
the  method  pursued,  whether  thick  or  thin 
seeding  be  adopted.  The  beat  crops  arc  per- 
haps  secure<l  by  using  two  busliefs  per  acre 
lor  the  sowing,  made  early  in  October,  and 
by  increasing  this  quantity  at  the  rate  of 
lialf  a peck  a week,  until  three  bushels  are 


reached,  which  may  be  held  as  the  maxi- 
mum. These  are  the  quantities  to  be  used 
in  broad-cast  sowing ; when  drilling  or  dib- 
bling is  resorted  to,  two-filths  less  seed  will 
suffice.  The  method  of  sowing,  that  is  to  say, 
broad-cast,  in  opposition  to  drilling,  is  next 
to  be  considered.  Generally  speaking,  larger 
crops  are  secured  by  broad-cast  sowing  than 
by  drilling.  The  latter  mode  is,  however,  to 
be  preferred  wherever  the  land  is  affected  by 
annual  weeds,  which  cannot  be  got  rid  of  by 
hoeing.  When  clover  and  grass- seeds  are 
sown  wth  the  grain  crop,  it  is  believed  that 
the  grain  grows  better  from  being  sown  in 
rows,  owing  to  their  freer  exposure  to  light 
and  air.  It  is  believed  also  that  in  highly 
manured  soils  of  a loose  texture,  grain  de- 
posited somewhat  deeply  in  rows  is  less 
liable  to  lodge  than  when  sown  broad-cast 
and  shallower.  The  rolling  of  wheat  is  always 
a process  beneficial  to  the  crop,  especially 
where  the  plants  have  been  loosened  by  se- 
vere frosts,  or  are  suffering  from  the  attacks 
of  wire- worms.  Com  should  be  reaped  be- 
fore it  is  what  is  calied  dead  ripe.  When  the 
grains  cease  to  yield  a milky  fluid  on  being 
pressed  under  the  thumb-naii,  and  when  the 
ears  and  a few  inches  of  the  stem  have  be- 
come yellow,  the  sooner  it  is  reaped  the 
better.  Several  distinct  modes  gf  reaping  are 
in  use.  The  practice  of  mowing  has  in- 
creased of  iate  years,  and  would  be  more  ra- 
pidly extended  but  for  the  greater  difficulty 
of  finding  good  mowers  than  good  reapers. 
The  chief  recommendation  of  mowing  is,  that 
mown  sheaves  dry  most  quickiy,  and  suffer 
least  from  a drenching  rain.  This  arises 
from  the  stems  being  less  handled,  and  so 
forming  an  open  sheaf,  through  which  the 
wind  penetrates  freeiy.  Before  the  corn  is 
tied  np  in  sheaves,  it  is  of  great  consequence  to 
see  that  it  is  diy ; also  that  the  sheaves  are 
not  too  tightly  bound,  and  that  every  sheat 
is  kept  constantly  on  foot.  Rapid  drying  is 
to  be  aimed  at,  and  for  this  purpose,  the 
sheaves  should  be  small  individually,  and  set 
but  four  or  si.x  of  them  together.  It  requires 
no  little  discrimination  to  know  when  sheaves 
arc  diy  enough  to  keep  in  a stack.  On 
thrusting  the  Band  into  a sheaf  sufliciently 
dried,  there  is  a lightness  and  kindliness  to 
the  touch  not  easily  mistaken  when  once  un- 
derstood. ■yyiienever  this  is  ascertained,  the 
crop  should  be  carried  with  the  utmost  de- 
spatch. Carrying  is  next  accomplished  by 
using  one-horse  carta,  and  by  building  the 
sheaves  into  round  stacks  of  ten  or  twelve 
loads  each.  Corn  is  in  a much  fitter  state  to 
keep  in  small  stacks  than  in  iarge  ones,  and 
sooner  gets  into  condition  for  market ; the 
crop  is  more  accessible  for  tlireshing  in  ten- 
load  quantities  than  in  huge  ricks,  and  the 
crop  of  different  fields  ana  kinds  of  grain 
more  easily  kept  separate.  It  is  always  de- 
sirable to  have  the  stacks  built  upon  frames 
or  stools  elevated  eighteen  or  twenty  inches 
from  the  ground.  Besides  the  security  from, 
vermin  thus  attained,  there  is  a free  admis- 
sion of  air  to  every  part,  particularly  when 
aided  by  a triangle  of  rough  timber  in  the 
centre,  which  speedily  ensures  thorough 
dryness  in  the  whole  stack.  As  the  staclu 
are  built  they  sheuld  be  thatched  without 
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delay.  For  this  purpose  ample  stores  of 
thatch,  and  straw  ropes  should  be  provided 
beforehand.  With  proper  machinery  pro- 
pelled by  steam  or  water,  the  threshing  and 
dressing  of  corn  is  a simple  and  inexpensive 
process.  In  preparing  a parcel  for  market,  it 
is  a good  plan  to  measure  a few  sacks  very 
carefully,  ascertain  the  average  weight  of 
them,  and  then  fill  every  remaining  sack  to 
that  weight  exactly. 

CORN  BOX. — A receptacle  for  com,  oil- 
cake, and  other  substances,  so  that  when 
standing  in  the  open  air  it  may  be  protected 
from  the  weather,  and  sheep  may  feed  from 
it  with  impunity,  i he  construction  is  sim- 
ple, and  self-explanatory. 

CORN  CHEST.  — The  most  convenient 
form  of  corn  chest  is  one  about  five  feet  long 
and  four  and  a half  feet  high.  A part  of  the 
front  folds  down  with  hinges,  to  give  easier 
access  to  the  corn  as  it  gets  low  in  the  chest. 
Part  of  the  lid  is  made  fast  to  receive  the 
spout  for  conveying  the  corn  into  it  from 
the  granary,  and  to  render  its  moveable  part 
lighter.  To  ascertain  the  quantity  of  corn  at 
any  time  in  the  chest,  the  beat  way  is  to  mark 
lines  on  the  inside  of  the  chest  indicative  of 
every  quarter  of  corn  which  it  contains.  A 
certain  quantity  of  corn  being  originally  put 
in,  and  a certain  quantity  allowed  each  day, 
a check  may  thus  be  kept  upon  the  current 
consumption.  The  key  of  the  corn-chest 
should  be  confided  to  the  custody  of  the 
farm  steward,  or  to  the  person  who  gives 
out  the  corn  where  no  farm  steward  is  kept. 

CORN  SALAD.— A species  of  lettuce 
grown  for  winter  and  spring  salads.  It  will 
thrive  in  any  soil  that  is  not  particularly 
heavy ; but  the  best  is  a sandy,  moderately 
lertile  loam,  in  an  open  situation.  Sown  in 
the  months  of  February,  March,  and  April, 
and  once  a month  during  the  summer  if  in 
request.  Lastly,  during  August  and  early 
in  September,  so  that  they  may  be  ready  at 
the  commencement  of  spring,  or  during  the 
winter,  if  mild.  Three  sowings  are,  in  gene- 
ral, quite  sufficient  for  a family,  viz.,  one  at 
the  end  of  February,  a second  early  in  Au- 
gust, and  a third  early  in  September.  Sow 
m drills,  six  inches  apart.  The  only  culti- 
vation required  is  frequent  hoeing,  the 
plants  being  thinned  to  four  inches  asunder. 
In  summer,  the  whole  plant  mav  be  cut,  as 
they  soon  ^vance  to  seed  at  this  season ; 
but  in  spring  luid  winter  the  outer  leaves 
only  should  begathered.  laobCain seed,  some 
of  the  spring-raised  plants  must  be  left  un- 
gathered  from.  They  flower  in  June,  and 
perfect  their  seed  daring  the  two  follow'ing 
months. 

CORNS. — Homy  indurations  of  the  skin, 
with  a central  core,  very  sensitive  at  the  base. 
The  eonunon  cause  of  corns  Is  continued 
pressure  over  the  projection  of  the  bones, 
from  boots  or  shoes.  They  are  of  two  kinds, 
hard  and  soft.  The  first  grow  on  the  ex- 
posed portion  of  the  joints ; tlie  last,  between 
the  toes.  Prevention; — This  consists  in  keep- 
ing the  feet  clean,  by  frequently  wa.shlng 
them  in  warm  water,  and  in  the  use  of  easy 
boots  and  shoes.  Without  the  latter  precau- 
tion corns  will  generally  return,  even  after 
they  appear  to  have  been  perfectly  removed. 
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Treatment: — After  soaking  the  feet  in  warm 
water  for  a few  minutes,  pare  the  corns  as 
close  as  possible  with  a sharp  knife,  taking 
care  not  to  make  them  bleed.  Afterwards 
touch  them  over  with  a little  lunar  caustic ; 
repeat  the  application  every  three  or  four 
days  for  a fortnight,  accompanied  by  the  use 
of  soft  loose  shoes,  and  a cure  will  be  gene- 
rally effected.  Soft  corns  may  be  removed 
by  applying  ivy  leaf,  previously  soaked  in 
strong  vinegar,  changing  tlie  piece  every 
morning;  or  by  placing  a dressing  of  soap 
cerate,  spread  on  a bit  of  lint  or  old  rag, 
between  the  toes. 

CORSET. — An  article  of  female  dress,  for 
supporting  and  compressing  the  chest  and 
waist.  When  corsets  are  tightly  laced  or 
fastened  they  give  rise  to  many  serious  dis- 
advantages. The  proper  development  of  the 
chest  is  prevented  by  the  unnatural  compres- 
sion, and  the  functions  of  the  lungs,  the 
liver,  .and  the  heart  o':e  interrupted  from  the 
same  cause.  Other  organi  are  also  more  or 
less  interfered  witii,  and  the  whole  system 
thus  becomes  deranged.  A new  kind  of  cor- 
set has  been  receir  Uy  introduced,  and  would 
seem  to  possess  peculiar  advantages.  Its 


framework  is  constructed  of  pliable  an  • 
elastic  materials,  and  is  so  contrived  tliat  i 
yields  with  every  movement  of  tlie  body, 
and  yet  affords  the  required  amount  of  sup- 
port Instead  of  lacing  beliind,  as  in  tlie  or- 
dinary mode  of  stays,  it  fastens  in  tlie  front 
with  a species  of  stud  and  eyelet  holes,  and 
these  are  so  situated  as  to  allow  of  being 
loosened  or  tightened  as  required. 

COSMETICS.— External  applications  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose  of  preserving  or  re- 
storing pergonal  beauty.  — See  Cahmine; 
FeARI,  WHITE;  ROUOE ; VlOEET  FOW- 
DER,  &C. 

COTILLON.— A dance  which  is  practised 
with  various  distinctions,  but  all  similar  in 
general  effect.  The  March  Cotillon  Is  as  fol- 
lows First  couple  promenade  to  tlie  rigid, 
around  tlie  other  tliree  (who  remain  in  tlieir 
places)  till  they  arrive  at  the  place  wbcuoe 
they  started,  but  facing  a contrary  direction 
from  first  position  ; tlie  tliird  couple  (hen 
promenade  round  the  other  Ihrec,  and  take 
their  position  directly  behind  the  first,  facing 
the  same  way  ; second  couple  proiiionudo 
round,  and  take  their  places  next  to  t no 
third;  fourth  couple  proinoinide  round  (no 
wliolc,  and  take  their  position  bcbiini  (nu 
second,  each  Jady  in  the  set  taking  tbc  iiiiii 
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of  her  partner.  J/arcA.— All  march  forward 
till  they  arrive  at  the  end  of  the  room ; the 
ladies  turn  to  the  right  and  the  gentlemen 
to  the  left,  as  fast  as  they  reach  the  place 
where  the  first  couple  turned— the  ladies 
march  down  on  one  side  and  the  gentlemen 
on  the  other,  till  they  arrive  at  the  opposite 
end  of  the  room— here  the  ladies  meet  their 
partners,  and  taking  arms,  again  turn  up 
the  room  to  their  places,  where  they  stop  or 
march  again  as  the  leader  of  the  dance  may 
direct.  When  there  are  a number  of  cotil- 
lons on  the  floor  at  once,  after  the  prome- 
nade, and  previous  to  the  march,  they  may 
form  a line,  or  number  of  lines,  reaching  the 
whole  length  of  the  room,  without  deranging 
the  figure.  When  the  march  is  ended,  the 
two  columns  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  face 
each  other— gentlemen  standing  directly 
opposite  their  partners.  The  figure  gene  rally 
terminates  with  the  following  dance:  The 
couple  at  the  top  of  the  column  balance  to 
each  other,  turn  partners  twice  round,  take 
hands  and  promenade  down  between  the 
columns  till  having  arrived  at  the  foot,  the 
lady  takes  up  her  position  on  the  ladies’ 
side,  and  her  partner  opposite;  after  they 
have  begun  the  promenade  down,  the  second 
couple  balance,  and  so  on  with  the  third  and 
fourth  until  all  have  gone  through ; as  fast 
as  they  leave  the  top,  the  column  move  up 
so  that  each  couple  starts  from  the  same 
place.  In  the  promenade  down  the  centre 
the  couples  may  use  a promenade,  march, 
dance,  or  walk.  The  dance  being  finished, 
both  columns  move  forward  and  back — for- 
ward again — then  all  turn  partners  to  places, 
in  which  movement,  every  one  should  be 
careful  to  take  the  same  hand  or  side  which 
they  occupied  previously  to  the  promenade. 

COT,  roR  Children.— A k.nd  of  cradle 
raised  from  the  ground,  and  made  to  swing 


backwards  and  forwards  with  an  easy  and 
gentle  motion.  Although  those  places  of  re- 
nose  are  no  doubt  very  gratifying  to  infants, 
and  productive  of  slumber,  they  have  never- 


theless been  objected  to  on  account  of  their 
so  accustoming  children  to  the  motion,  that 
they  cannot  be  induced  to  sleep  without  it. 

COTTAGE.— A dw'elling  ordinarily  occu- 
pied by  the  humbler  classes  of  society. 
Their  space  is,  in  general,  more  contracted 
than  the  houses  of  the  higher  classes,  the 
rooms  being  smaller  and  lower,  and  the  pas- 
sages, staircase,  &c.,  being  brought  to  the 
narrowest  limits.  Although  the  eiegancies 
of  life  are  not  to  be  met  with  in  a cottage,  it 
is  not  precluded  from  administering  to  the 
social  wants  of  the  inmates  generally;  so 
much  so  that  in  England  cottage  life  is  ha- 
bitually associated  with  comfort  and  domes- 
tic enjoyment.  Cottages  may  be  built  in 
every  variety  of  style  and  capacity,  accord- 
ing to  the  requirements  of  the  family.  The 
accompanying  engraving  represents  one  of 
these  buildings,  capable  of  accommodating 


a man  and  his  wife.  It  contains  a kitchen 
with  tw'o  closets,  a bed- room  with  a rece.«s 
for  a cupboard ; a porch ; a back  room,  in 
which  there  might  be  a boiler  and  an  oven 
for  baking,  and  also  for  heating  water ; a 
place  for  fuel,  and  other  conveniences.  The 
w'alls  may  be  built  of  stone  or  brick ; and 
the  roof  covered  with  slates  or  flat  tiles  pro- 
jecting a few'  inches  over  the  walls,  so  as  to 
deliver  the  water  which  falls  upon  it  into  the 
gutter.  The  chimney  tops  are  round,  termi- 
nating with  small  capitals.  The  pediment 
over  the  entrance  has  a pinnacle  formed  ot 
oak ; a verauda  between  the  tops  of  the  win- 
dows and  the  eaves  of  thereof  might  be  pro- 


duced with  pleasing  effect  The  cost  ot 
building  a cottage  such  ns  this  need  not  ex- 
ceed X120  or  X150.'  The  next  engraving  re- 
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presents  a collage  for  a married  couple  and  me 
or  lico  children.  It  consists  of  three  rooms  in 
two  stories ; and  contains  on  the  ground- 
floor  an  entrance  porch  or  lobby;  a wash- 
house, wth  a place  for  an  oven ; a kitchen 
or  living  room;  a large  closet  under  the 
staircase;  pantry,  fuel- house,  pig-sty,  &c. 
The  walls,  as  high  as  the  bed-room  floor, 
may  be  built  of  stone  or  brick,  and  above 
that  of  brick  nogging.  These  walls  should 
be  plastered  within  and  without.  The  chim- 
neys may  be  built  of  brick  and  covered 
with  cement,  or  be  formed  of  cement  only. 
The  windows  may  have  wooden  mullions 
and  wooden  casements,  if  economy  is  parti- 
cularly desired.  The  cost  of  erecting  this 
cottage  might  be  limited  to  £150  or  £110. 
A collage  for  a married  couple  with  a family 
of  children  might  be  thus  arranged : — The 
basement  is  a porch,  staircase,  and  pas- 
sage, kitchen,  closet  under  the  stairs,  back 
kitchen,  sittingroom,  woodhouse,  &o.  The 
chamber  floor  contains  a bedroom,  two  clo- 
sets, a second  bedroom,  staircase  and  laud- 
ing. The  extra  amount  of  material  here 
required  may  be  compensated  for  by  cheap- 
ness. The  walls  may  be  built  of  brick 
stud- work,  plastered  outside ; and  the  roof 
thatched  with  reeds  or  straw.  The  windows 
to  have  mullions  of  timber  painted  in  imita- 
tion of  stone.  The  chimney  stacks  to  be 
formed  of  cement,  and  in  short  the  most 
inexpensive  materials  to  be  employed  at 
every  point.  The  cost  for  erecting  a cottage 
of  this  description  need  not  exceed  £180  or 
£200. 

COriAGE  PUDDINGS.-Chop  a pound 
of  suet  flnelv,  add  to  it  a pound  of  currants, 
well  washed  and  dried,  the  same  quantity  of 
crumb  of  bread  grated,  quarter  of  a nutmeg, 
a wineglassful  of  ratafia,  and  two  teaspoon- 
fuls of  orange-flower  water.  Mix  the  whole 
well  together,  and  with  ten  eggs  well  beaten 
form  a stiff  paste ; then  rub  tlie  hands  well 
with  flour,  roll  the  paste  into  small  balls, 
and  fry  to  a good  colour,  keeping  them 
briskly  moved  about  in  the  frying  pan,  to 
prevent  their  burning;  when  done,  serve 
with  sugar  strewed  over  them,  and  sweet 
sauce. 

Suet,  lib. ; currants,  lib. ; bread 
crumbs,  lib. ; nutmeg,  i of  1 ; ratafia,  1 
wineglassful;  orange-flower  water,  2 tea- 
spoonfuls; eggs,  10. 

COrrAGE  SOUP.-Fill  an  earthen  pot 
with  six  quarts  of  water,  add  one  pound  of 
bacon,  with  carrots,  turnips,  cabbages,  leeks, 
and  onions;  season  with  pepper  and  salt, 
and  boil  gently  for  five  or  six  hours.  This 
will  make  an  excellent  and  economical  repast 
for  ten  persons. 

COTfON. — A vegetable  down  contained  in 
the  seed  of  the  cotton  plant,  which  is  cultiva- 
ted in  America,  the  East  and  West  Indies,  and 
Egypt.  After  going  through  various  cleans- 
ing processes  it  is  woven  into  various  fibres 
used  for  clothing  and  furniture.  From  its 
comparafive  cheapness,  lightness,  and  the 
facility  with  which  it  can  be  cleaned,  cotton 
forms  a valuable  staple  article  of  dress,  and 
18  especially  advantageous  as  an  article  of 
underclothing;  being  warmer  than  linen  in 
low  temperatures,  and  cooler  in  higher 
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temperatures  ; and  when  changes  of  the 
atmosphere  take  place,  the  amount  of  heat 
abstracted  from  the  body  is  regulated  ac- 
cordingly, and  a steady  equilibrium  is  thus 
preserved. 

COTTON  ARTICLES,  TO  Clean.— These 
may  be  cleaned  by  the  ordinary  washing 
process,  or  as  follows : — ^Wash  and  brush 
some  potatoes  until  they  are  thoroughly 
clean,  then  rasp  them  through  a sieve  into 
a pan  containing  a small  quantity  of  water, 
let  the  mixture  settle,  and  pour  the  water 
off;  with  the  fecula  that  remains,  and  the 
water  poured  off,  rub  the  articles,  stretched 
on  a clean  board  or  table,  frequently  with  a 
sponge  on  both  sides,  and  rinse  in  clean 
water. 

COUCH.— An  article  of  domestic  furni- 
ture which  admits  of  the  body  reposing  at 
full  length.  They  are  considered  preferable 
to  sofas,  and  especially  in  small  apartments, 
as  beinp:  less  cumbersome  and  diflicult  ot 
removal,  and  occupying  a more -limited 
space.  Couches  may  be  fashioned  of  any 
material,  but  when  covered  they  should 
match  with  the  other  furniture  of  the  room. 
They  are  made  in  every  gradation  of  dimen- 
sions, and  at  prices  varying  from  £l  to  £20. 
A very  convenient  form  of  couch  is  that 
shown  in  the  engraving,  which  is  capable  of 


being  converted  into  a settee,  a couch,  a 
bed,  and  finally  folded  up,  into  a compact 
and  portable  form. 

A couch  for  invalids  has  also  been  invented 
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counteract  the  effects  of  the  uneasy  motion. 
In  these  an  elasticity  is  produced  by  the  aid 
of  swinging  frames,  and  metal  spiral  springs. 


COUGH.— A cough  is  an  effort  of  nature 
to  relieve  the  lungs  and  air  passages  from 
any  obstruction  of  mucus,  phlegm,  pus,  or 
other  sources  of  irritation  in  the  parts. 
There  are,  consequently,  many  varieties  of 
cough,  according  to  the  nature  and  situation 
of  ttie  disease  or  affection  that  excites  it : as 
I’Jie  cough  in  consumption,  that  from  bron- 
chitis, tlie  stomach  cough  of  children,  whoop- 
ing cough,  &c.,  beside  wWch  tliero  is  the 
coiniTxon  cough  of  an  ordinary  cold,  which 
this  article  especially  refers  to.  The  or- 
dinary cough  is,  in  the  first  instance, 
generally  hard  and  dry,  becoming,  after  a 
day  or  two,  more  relaxed,  and  attended 
with  free  expectoration,  which,  after  pass- 
ing through  some  changes  of  character,  as 
regards  quantity,  colour,  and  substance, 
usually  cures  itself.  When  the  febrile  symp- 
toms that  attend  a cold  and  cough  are  too 
slight  to  demand  treatment,  the  best  cough- 
mixture  that  can  be  taken  is  one  coiupoaod 
of  equal  parts  of  the  syrup  of  squills,  syrup 
of  toll!,  paregoric,  and  ipecacuanha  wine, 
of  which  a dessertspoonful  may  bo  given 
every  four  hours.  When  the  cough  is  at- 
tended with  great  difliculty  and  tightness, 
a >•  warming  plaster  ” should  bo  applied  to 
the  chest,  and  the  following  expectorant 
mixture,  employed  to  promote  relaxation  of 
the  parts Take  of  the 

Milk  of  ammoniacuni  . 6 ounces. 
L)over’8  powder  . . . i drachm. 

Mix  in  a mortar,  and  add 

Oxymel  of  squills  . . 1 ounce. 

Siiirits  of  sweet  nitre  ) j ounce, 

and  syrup  of  torn,  j 


Mix.  One  tablespoonful  to  bo  given  three 
times  a day,  and  two  on  going  to  bed. 

COUGH  ULECTUARY.— Oil  of  almond.s, 
half  an  ounce;  spermaceti  in  powder,  two 
drachms;  conserve  of  hops,  one  ounce; 
nowder  of  ipecacuanha,  ten  grains ; orris 
toot  In  powder,  one  drachm;  syrup  of  mul- 


berries, one  ounce ; acid  of  vitriol  (diluted), 
thirty  drops ; mix.  A teaspoouful  to  be 
taken  whenever  the  cough  is  troublesome. 

COUGH  3IABMALADE.  — Stone  six 
ounces  of  the  best  Malaga  raisins,  and  beat 
them  to  a fine  paste  with  the  same  quantity 
of  sugar  candy;  an  ounce  of  conserve  of 
roses,  twenty-tive  drops  of  oil  of  vitriol,  and 
twenty  drops  of  oil  of  sulphur.  Mix  the 
whole  welt  together  and  take  two  teaspoon- 
fuls night  and  morning.  For  cAi/dren,  one 
teaspoonful  is  a sufficient  quantity. 

COUGH  TILLS. — Mix  one  drachm  of 
compound  powder  of  ipecacuanha  with  one 
scruple  of  gum  ammoniacum,  and  dried 
squill  bulb;  make  it  into  a mass  with 
mucilage,  and  divide  into  twenty  pills.  One 
to  be  taken  three  times  a day. 

COUGH  SYRUP.— Boil  one  ounce  of  lin- 
seed in  a quart  of  water  till  reduced  to  a 
pint;  add  six  ounces  of  moist  sugar,  two 
ounces  of  sugar-candy,  half  an  ounce  of 
Spanish  liquorice,  and  the  juice  of  a large 
lemon.  Simmer  slowly  together  till  of  a 
syrupy  consistence,  and  when  cold  put  in 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  the  best  old  rum. 
Take  a tablespoonful  of  this  as  occasion 
requires. 

COULIS,  A Made  Ghavt.— Putintoa 
stew-pan  two  pounds  of  veal  and  a small 
slice  of  bacon  cut  in  pieces  ; add  two  carrots, 
two  onions,  and  two  cloves.  Place  the  stew- 
pan,  closely  covered,  over  a slow  fire.  When 
the  veal  is  sufficiently  stewed,  and  of  a good 
colour,  mix  with  it  a quart  of  broth  aud  a 
piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour.  Then  let  it 
stew  lor  six  hours  slowly  ; strain  tho  liquor 
and  reduce  it  if  too  thin. 

(COUNTRY  DANCE.  — First  lady  and 
bottom  gentleman  advance  to  centre,  salute, 
and  retire ; first  gentleman  and  bottom  lady 
tho  same.  Ladies  promenade,  turning  oil'  to 
the  right  down  the  room,  and  back  to  places, 
while  gentlemen  do  the  same  turning  to  the 
left;  top  couple  remain  at  bottom;  repeat 
to  the  end  of  dance. 

COUNTY  COURTS  are  courts  of  record 
having  jurisdiction  for  the  recovery  of  debts 
not  exceeding  .£50,  and  may  order  payment 
by  instalments.  They  have  also  junsaiction 
in  suits  lor  replevying  a distress ; for  the 
recovery  of  the  possession  of  land  or  tene- 
ments where  the  annual  rental  does  not 
exceed  £50 ; for  the  discharge  of  insolvent 
debtors  from  prison,  and  in  petitions  for 
protection  from  arrest;  to  commit  to  prison 
a judgment  debtor  of  any  court  where  the 
judgment  is  for  a debt  under  £20 ; to  settle 
disputes  between  members  of  a friendly 
society,  at  tho  option  of  either  party  ; to 
summon  and  examine  witnesses,  aud  enforce 
tho  production  of  documents  under  the  Joint 
Stock  Companies  Winding-up  Acts;  to  ar- 
rest an  absconding  debtor  ; and  to  perform 
such  duties  relating  to  suits  depending  in 
tho  Court  of  Chancery  as  tlie  Lord  Chan- 
cellor may  direct;  and  they  also  have  juris- 
diction in  actions  of  debt  above  .£50 ; or  in 
which  the  title  to  land  is  in  question,  if  the 
parties  choose  to  submit  thereto  in  writing. 
A demand  exceiniing  £50  and  reduced  by  a 
set-off  below  £60  is  not  within  their  jurisdic- 
tion. Where  a delnand  is  above  £r>o,  and 
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the  plaintiff,  for  the  purpose  of  suing;  in  the 
county  court  is  willing  to  abandon  the  excess 
above  that  sum,  he  must  state  so  in  w'riting 
upon  the  particulars  of  his  demand  at  the 
time  of  his  application  for  a summons. 

In  cases  of  debt  above  £5  either  party  may 
have  a jury  of  five  persons  of  the  same  stand- 
ing as  jurymen  of  the  courts  of  Westminster 
Hall;  or  may  remove  the  cause  into  a 
superior  court ; or,  if  dissatisfied  with  the 
judgment  in  the  county  court,  may  appeal  to 
any  of  the  courts  of  common  law  at  West- 
minster-two of  the  judges  of  which  may  de- 
cide the  point. 

In  actions  above  £20  and  under  £50  the 
county  courts  and  the  courts  of  Westminster 
Hall  have  concurrent  jurisdiction;  but  if  a 
plaintiff  sues  in  a superior  90urt  for  a debt 
under,  or  obtains  a verdict  for  a less  sum 
than  £20,  he  does  so  at  the  risk  of  having  to 
pay  his  own  costs  unless  the  defendant 
dwells  twenty  miles  from  his,  the  plaintiff’s, 
residence ; or  where  the  cause  of  action  did 
•not  arise  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court 
within  which  the  defendant  dwells.  All  the 
metropoUtan  county  courts  are,  for  this  last- 
mentioned  purpose,  as  one  district. 

In  a case  of  debt  or  money  demand,  a 
party  complainant  must  go  into  court  pre- 
pared to  prove  either  an  admission  by  the 
defendant  of,  or  a promise  to  pay,  the  amount 
sought  to  be  recovered.  If  that  is  not  pos- 
sible, then,  in  case  of  the  sale  of  goods,  it  is 
necessary  to  prove  three  things  : first,  that 
the  order  for  them  was  given  by  the  defen- 
dant; secondly,  that  the  price  charged  for 
them  was  the  a^eed  price  at  the  time  of 
the  sale,  or  that  it  is  the  iair  market  value 
of  them  ; and  thirdly,  the  delivery  of  them 
to  the  defendant,  or  to  his  order ; where  the 
summons  is  for  work  and  labour  done  and 
performed  by  the  complainant  for  the  defen- 
dant, that  the  work  was  done  at  the  request 
of  the  defendant,  and  that  the  amount 
charged  is  a reasonable  remuneration  for 
such  work. 

Where  a party  sues  for  the  delivery  up  of 
a particular  article,  he  must  be  prepared  to 
prove  a demand  for  it  previously  to  taking 
out  the  summons,  and  the  value  of  it. 

Where  there  are  any  letters  or  writings 
between  the  parties,  it  is  always  desirable  to 
he  prepared  to  produce  them. 

Where  the  plaintiff  recovers  less  than  the 
amount  he  has  claimed,  so  as  to  reduce  the 
scale  of  costs,  he  will  have  to  pay  the  dif- 
ference in  the  fees. 

County  courts  have  no  jurisdiction  in 
actions  lor  malicious  prosecution,  libel,  slan- 
der, seduction,  breacli  of  promise  of  mar- 
riage, or  where  the  title  to  lands,  or  the 
claims  under  a will  or  settlement,  arc  brought 
Into  quc.stion. 

A county  court  must  sit  at  least  once  in 
every  calendar  month  in  each  district,  and 
by  the  first  day  of  every  month  must  put  up 
in  the  court  house  the  appointments  of  the 
sittings  to  the  extent  of  tlie  third  month 
following. 

If  any  bailiff  or  officer  of  a county  court  is 
assaulted  while  cxcculing  his  cluiy,  the 
ofl'enijer  is  liable  to  a penalty  of  £5,  and  the 
bailiff  may  take  him  into  custody  ; and  any 
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officer  misconducting  himself,  upon  com- 
plaint proved  will  be  fined  by  the  judge; 
and  if  he  exact  any  reward  beyond  the  fees 
allowed,  he  is  for  ever  incapable  of  serving 
under  the  Act. 

An  attorney’s  fees  in  actions  of  covenant, 
debt,  detinue,  and  assumpsit,  areas  follows  : 


Under  £2 Nil. 

£ s.  d. 

Above  £2  and  not  exceeding  £5  . o 10  0 

„ £5  „ „ £20  . 0 15  0 

„ £20  „ „ £35  . 1 10  0 

„ £35  „ „ £50  .2  0 0 

COURT  PLASTER.— Take  half  an  ounce 
of  benzoin,  and  six  ounces  of  rectified  spirit, 
dissolve  and  strain  ; then  take  one  ounce  of 
isinglass,  and  half  a pint  of  hot  water ; dis- 
solve and  strain  separately  from  the  former. 
Mix  the  two,  and  set  them  aside  to  cool, 
when  a jelly  will  be  formed;  warm  this  and 
brush  it  ten  or  twelve  times  over  a piece  of 
black  silk,  stretched  smooth.  When  dry, 
brush  it  with  a solution  made  from  four 
ounces  of  Chian  turpentine  and  six  ounces 
of  tincture  of  benzoin. 


COW,  ILvnagement  of. — A good  cow 
is  a source  of  constant  profit,  provided  it  be 
properly  managed.  Cows  intended  for  the 
dairy  should  be  particularly  well  housed  and 
fed ; for  this  purpose  a clean  and  warm  cow- 
house is  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  also 
a sweet  pasture.  If  cows  be  kept  at  grass, 
it  is  a good  plan  to  allow  them  constant  ac- 
cess to  a little  hay,  which  prevents  scouring, 
especially  at  an  early  season  ; or,  if  they  be 
kept  within  doors  and  fed  on  succulent  arti- 
ficial grasses,  a little  hay  may  be  occasionally 
necessary,  to  prevent  the  purgative  effects  of 
green  food.  Cows  kept  at  pasture  will  re- 
quire from  one  to  two  acres  of  land  each,  to 
keep  them  during  the  summer ; but  if  housed, 
the  produce  of  half  or  three-quarters  of  an 
acre  will  be  sufficient.  The  best  mode  of  feed- 
ing is  as  follows : — From  the  first  of  May  to 
the  first  of  November,  cows  should  be  led 
upon  various  successions  of  green  food,  and 
tile  more  varied  the  better.  When  the  various 


grasses  have  been  mown  for  the  last  time 
and  consumed,  the  fresh  leaves  of  cattle- beet 
and  cabbage  (the  latter  in  small  quantities, 
lest  they  should  flavour  the  milk)  will  supply 
them  with  food  until  the  roots  of  mangold- 
wurtzel,  &c.,  are  ready  for  use.  These 
roots  are  given  with  most  advantage  either 
steamed  or  boiled,  or  at  least  scalded  with 
hot  water,  and  chopped  up  and  mixed  with 
chaff,  bran,  &c.,  with  a sprinkling  oi  salt 
added  to  promote  digestion.  The  quantity 
of  roots  given  daily  to  a cow  producing  mid:, 
from  November  to  May,  may  he  stated  at 
forty-two  pounds  of  mangold-wurtzel,  si.xty 
pounds  of  Swedish  turnips,  or  twenty- eight 
pounds  of  potatoes.  When  roots  are  K''  *’'' 
to  a cow  in  their  raw  state,  they  shouhl  bo 
cut  into  small  pieces,  to  prevent  clmkmg. 
Before  clover,  lucern,  and  similar  looci  is 
given  to  a cow,  it  should  be  cut  some  boars 

previously,  to  allow  the  fixed  air  to  cscai)  . , 

and  it  sliould  also  be  given  in  small  <1'”"'*  * 
ties  at  a time,  for  if  these  precautions  are  no^ 
observed  the  animal  is  likely  to  over-gorg 
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Itself,  and  sometimes  even  burst.  Turnips 
and  carrots  form  excellent  articles  of  food, 
and  cannot  be  too  strongly  recommended, 
especially  for  winter  sustenance.  Of  all 
vegetable  productions,  however,  the  caWa^e 
Ts  perhaps  the  most  exuberant  particularly 
the  drum-headed  species,  which  will  he 
found  to  afford  a supply  of  milk 
any  other  vegetable.  Any  disagreeable  fla- 

voL  which  the  cabbage  is  sonietimes  liable 

to  impart,  may  be  removed  by  dissolving  an 
ouSf  saltpetre  in  a quart  of  |pnng  water 
and  mixing  about  a quarter  of  a pint  ot  it 
with  ten  or  twelve  gallons  of  the  milk  as  it 
Tomes  from  the  cow^  A cow  kept  in  confine- 
ment requires  much  hand-rubbing,  to  keep 
her  skin  in  a healthy  state,  and  prevent  the 

station  which  th«i"°and'^efer! 

of  hio-h  feeding  and  want  ol  air  and  exer 
cise  •’’she  should  therefore  be  regularly  cui^ 
rild  and  brushed.  The  labour  thus  bestow^ 

assists  in  circulating  the  blood  thT^nlw 
terminate  the  old  hair  in  favour  ot  tne  ne\^^ 
The  hours  of  milking  should  be  re<^lar,  and 
generally  once  in  twelve  hours,  this  boiog 
necessary  for  the  due  secretion  ot  milk; 
somf  cows  however,  have  such  a flow  of 
milk  for  the  first  tfifo® 

a day  AA^hen  a covj  has  been  milked  for  several 
iSanl  Tegins  to  gro^  th«  mo*^ 
tageous  treatment  is  to 
effect  this,  bruise  six  ounces  of  white  rosin 

and  dissolve  it  in  a 

cow  having  been  I'oused',  ®^°"'the  abovi 

'^’?‘'tnrfshouldTren%TSinisto 

r^"S“lly  Tur^  into  good  grass^ 

f llitVe'nfd  Sn  KcglfrbterS^ 

forts.  Bhoiild  bccareluUy  sdected  ^ 

thnflft  which  cive  plenty  ol  milk. 
three  months^previously  to  calving,  if  in  the 
snrtng  they  should  be  turned  into  sweet 
™^’or  if  it  happen  in  the  winter,  they 
ought’ to  be  well  led  with  the  best  hay.  The 
day  and  nigiit  after  they  have  calved,  they 
slioiild  be  kept  in  the  house,  and  their  drink 
couliiu'd  to  lukewarm  water  only.  A“cy 
i\/»  turned  out  the  next  day,  if  the 
wcatlmr  be  warm,  but  regularly  taken  in 
K roe  or  four  successive  n ghts  ; or  if  the 
^ Vi.„r  hP  damn  and  cold,  it  is  better  to  girt 

Cr  bodiefrTund  with  s’acking  or  to  keen 
their  bonits  . thus  liouscd, 

them  " bolly  night,  till  the  morn- 

should  be  ktp  y ^ a draught  of  warm 

ing  cold  IS  I ssipaicm  previously  to 

water  should  be  given  ^ 

mn'kiifg  cow  becomes  hard  and  painful,  it. 
he  fomeuted  with  warm  'vator  and 

VtK^wi  ffi»ntlv  with  the  hand.  Or  it  the 
rubbed  guitiy  w tu  ^ ^ soaked  in 

(’w[cT^a  day;  and  either  be 

dTe’sTed  w til  soil  ointment,  or  washed  with 
dresseii  . when  any  sucli  com- 

evfst  tlie  milk  had  best  be  given  to 
plaints  c.>.ist.  nrevent  cows  from  sucking 
rtie  pigs.  . gome  of  them  are  apt  to 

Ifcclrown  milk,  as  frequently  with  strong 
**”’  which  will  prove  an  effectual 


COWH AGE.— The  stiff  hairs  on  the  pods 
of  the  dolichos  pruriens.  Its  cliiet  employ- 
ment is  to  expel  the  round  worm  peculiar 
to  children.  For  this  purpose  the  pods  are 
dipped  in  simple  syrup  or  molasses,  ana  tne 
whole  scraped  off  with  a knife  until  a con- 
fection is  formed.  A teaspoonful  or  two  ot 
this  taken  for  three  or  four  mornings  sue- 
cessively  will  generally  produce  the  desired 
effect 

CO  WHEEL  BOILED.— Scrape  and  clean 
it  well,  and  boil  it  gently  for  five  or  six 
hours  with  two  quarts  of  water  and  a quart 
of  milk;  together  with  four  or  five  large 
onions  and  a sprinkling  of  salt.  Serve  with 
the  onions  and  liquor.  _ . 

COWHEEL  fried. — Cut  them  into 
small  bits ; dip  them  into  the  beaten  yolk 
of  an  egg;  roll  them  in  bread  crumbs,  sea- 
soned with  pepper,  salt,  and  minced  parsley ; 
fry  them  in  butter.  Cut  mto  thin  slices  a 
good  dish  of  onions,  fry  them  in  butter  and 
serve  them  hot,  with  the  fried  heel  laid  upon 

COWHEEL  POTTED. — Boil  them  in 
fresh  water  till  the  bones  can  be  easily  re- 
moved ; cut  them  into  small  pieces,  and  add 
iust  a sufficient  portion  of  liquor  to  moisten 
it ; mix  with  it  a tablespoonful  of  vinegar, 
with  a seasoning  of  pepper,  salt,  and  mace ; 
nut  it  into  a mould  and  turn  it  out  when 
cold.  It  is  usually  eaten  with  vinegar  and 

mustard.  „ . , , 

CO  WHEEL  SOUP.— Boil  two  cowheels ; 
cut  off  the  meat  into  moderately  small  pieces, 
and  set  them  by  separately  in  a plate ; put 
the  trimmings  and  bones  into  a stew-paii 
with  three  quarts  of  water,  together  with 
an  unboiled  cowheel  cut  into  quarters ; add 
to  this,  two  onions  and  two  turnips  pared 
and  sliced,  the  red  part  of  two  large  carrots, 
two  slialots  cut  in  naif,  a bunch  of  lemon- 
thyme,  and  two  bunches  of  parsley ; set 
this  by  the  side  of  a slow  steady  lire,  keep 
it  closely  covered,  aqd  let  it  simmer  gently 
for  six  or  seven  hours  ; during  which,  take 
care  to  remove  the  i'at  and  scum,  tliat  will 
rise  I'rom  time  to  time  to  the  surface.  Wlien 
done,  strain  tlie  liquor  through  a sieve,  and 
pul  two  ounces  of  butter  into  a clean  stew- 
pan  ; when  it  is  melted,  stir  into  it  as  much 
Hour  as  will  make  a stiff  paste,  add  to  it  by 
degrees  the  soup  liquor,  give  it  a boil  up, 
strain  it  througli  a sieve,  and  put  in  the 
thinly  pared  peel  of  a lemon,  a couple  of  bay 
leaves,  and  the  meat  of  the  boiled  heels. 
Let  it  simmer  for  half  an  hour  longer  ; add 
the  juice  of  a lemon,  a gill  of  wine,  and  a 
teaspoonful  of  mushroom  ketcliup,  and  serv c 
in  a tureen. 

COW-POX.— Tlie  slight  febrile  symptoms 
that  follow  vaccination,  and  which  seldom 
if  ever  amount  to  what  may  be  called  a 
fever,  constitute  what  is  popularly  known  as 
cow-pox.  It  is  nothing  more  than  the  arti- 
floial  disease  established  in  the  infant’s  body 
by  vaccination.  Cev-pox  usually  takes  irom 
seventeen  to  twenty  days  to  run  it.s  course, 
though  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  day  the  dis- 
ease, so  far  as  the  pustule  on  the  arm  is 
concerned,  is  at  its  maturity,  and  the  lymph 
then  taken  from  the  pock  is  in  a condition  lo 
propagate  the  disease  in  others.  In  general, 
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the  system  is  so  littledisturbed  as  not  to  call 
for  any  medical  treatment,  and  the  most  that 
is  ever  required  is  a little  aperient  powder 
before  and  after  the  vaccination  ; and  when 
the  inflammation  in  the  arm  is  severe,  a 
small  poultice  when  the  pustule  has  been 
■opened.— See  Vaccination. 

COWSLIP.— There  are  several  varieties 
■of  this  flower,  varying  in  colour  from  almost 
white  to  a very  deep  yellow  ; some  are  sin- 
gle and  others  double.  For  the  mode  of 
cultivation,  see  Auricula. 

COWSLIP  WINE.— To  every  gallon  of 
water  put  three  pounds  of  loaf  sugar ; boil 
the  quantity  half  an  hour,  taking  off^the 
scum  as  it  rises.  When  cool,  put  to  it  a 
crust  of  toasted  bread  dipped  in  thick  yeast, 
let  the  liquor  ferment  in  a tub  for  thirty- six 
hours;  then  put  into  the  cask,. for  every 
gallon,  the  peels  of  two  lemons  and  the  rind 
of  one,  together  with  the  peel  and  rind  of  a 
Seville  orange,  and  one  gallon  of  cowslip 
pips.  Pour  the  liquor  on  these,  stir  every 
day,  carefully,  lor  a week ; then  to  every 
three  gallons  put  a pint  of  brandy.  Stop 
the  caA  close,  and  leave  it  undisturbed  for 
six  weeks,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the 
•wine  may  be  bottled  off. 

CKAB  CURRY.— llemove  the  flesh  from 
a good-sized  crab  in  as  large  pieces  as  pos- 
sible ; put  into  a stew-pan  two  onions  sliced, 
with  an  ounce  of  butter,  fry  them  of  a light 
yellow  colour,  then  mix  in  a tablespoonful 
of  mild  curry  paste;  add  a pint  of  good 
broth,  and  boil  over  the  lire  until  it  becomes 
somewhat  thick.  Put  in  the  crab,  stir  the 
whole  round,  and  cover  the  stew-pan 
closely ; then  set  it  in  a moderate  oven  for 
twenty  minutes,  by  which  time  the  curry 
will  be  of  a proper  consistence,  and  the  crab 
delicately  tender;  add  the  juice  of  half  a 
lemon,  and  serve  rice  with  it  in  a separate 
dish. 

CRAB  DRESSED. — After  the  crabs  are 
boiled,  break  the  claws,  and  extract  all  the 
meat  carefully  from  them,  and  also  from  the 
breast;  taking  the  red  part  along  with  a 
portion  of  the  inside.  Keep  the  shell  whole ; 
mince  the  meat,  season  it  with  grated  nut- 
meg, pepper,  salt,  a little  white  wine,  and 
vinegar ; mix  in  a few  bread  crumbs  and 
about  two  ounces  of  butter ; put  it  into  a 
saucepan  to  heat,  stirring  all  the  time;  when 
thoroughly  heated  fill  the  sheila,  previously 
washed  clean,  with  or  without  puff  paste 
round  the  edge.  Brown  them  in  an  oven, 
and  serve. 

CRA  B M INCED. — E.xtract  the  meat  from 
the  shell,  mince  small,  and  place  it  in  a sauce- 
pan with  a gill  of  white  wine,  pepper,  salt, 
nutmeg,  cayenne  pepper,  and  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  vinegar.  Stew  it  ibr  ten  mi- 
nutes, melt  two  ounces  of  butter  with  an 
anchovy  and  the  yolks  of  two  eggs ; mix 
the  whole  well  together,  and  thicken  with 
stale  bread  crumbs.  Garnish  with  strips  of 
thin  toast  and  sprigs  of  parsley. 

CRAB  I’OTl'KD. — Cut  the  meat  of  a crab, 
parboiled,  into  small  pieces  ; put  a layer  of 
these  into  a potting  can,  or  any  deep  tin 
dish;  sprinkle  salt,  pepper,  cayenne,  and 
pounded  mace  over ; add  a layer  of  the 
spawn  and  coral,  then  a layer  of  the  cut 
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meat,  and  so  on,  till  all  is  used.  Press  it 
down,  pour  melted  butter  over  it,  and  let  it 
stand  for  half  an  hour  in  a slow  oven.  Take 
it  out,  leave  it  to  cool,  and  then  remove  the 
butter,  and  turn  the  meat  into  small  pots  ; 
pour  clarified  butter  over  them,  and  set  by 
for  use. 

CRAB  SAUCE. — Pick  the  meat  from  the 
large  and  small  claws,  and  with  a little  of 
solt  inside,  when  not  watery,  stir  into  melted 
butter;  season  with  pepper,  salt,  and 
cayenne ; and  add  a tablespoouful  of  ketch- 
up or  anchovy. 

CRAB,  TO  Choose. — When  stale,  a crab 
will  be  of  a dusky  red  colour  ; the  joints  ot 
the  claws  limber,  and  being  loose  may  be 
turned  any  way  with  the  linger ; from  under 
the  throat  also  an  unpleasant  smell  will 
issue.  When  fresh  they  are  quite  the  reverse. 

CRABS,  SIBERIAN,  STEWED.-Make  a 
rich  syrup  with  sugar,  the  juice  and  rind  ot 
lemons,  a little  brandy,  and  clovqp.  When 
this  boils  throw  in  the  fruit,  which  should 
be  perfectly  ripe.  Let  it  simmer  Ibr  a few 
minutes,  then  remove  from  the  fire;  and 
leave  it  to  cool.  Boil  again,  and  continue 
doing  so  until  the  crabs  become  quite  soft. 
Serve  cool  in  the  syrup. 

CRABS,  SIBERIAN,  Pickled.— Gather 
the  apples  while  they  are  still  very  hard. 
Remove  the  eyes,  peel  them,  and  put  them 
into  a brine  of  salt  and  water  that  will  float 
an  egg.  Let  them  stand  for  six  days,  then 
change  them  into  another  brine,  in  which 
they  must  stand  for  si.x  days  more.  Put 
them  into  a jar  with  a little  mace.  Boil 
some  double  distilled  vinegar  with  sliced 
horseradish,  a sliced  nutmeg,  some  allspice, 
and  a few  cloves,  and  pour  it  boiling  hot 
upon  the  apples.  When  quite  cold  put  a 
cork  into  the  jar.  Boil  the  vinegar  again 
every  alternate  day  for  ten  days,  and  pour 
it  each  time  boiling  hot  over  the  apples. 
When  cold,  cork  the  jar,  and  tie  it  down  with 
bladder.  The  pickle  will  not  attain  perfec- 
tion till  it  has  lain  by  for  three  months. 

CRACKNELS.  — Mix  with  a quart  of 
flour  half  a nutmeg  grated,  the  beaten  yolks 
of  four  eggs,  and  Ibur  teaspoon  fills  of  rose 
water,  convert  these  into  a stiff  paste  with 
cold  water ; then  roll  in  one  pound  of  butter, 
and  cut  the  paste  into  cracknel  shapes ; 
put  them  into  a kettle  of  boiling  water,  and 
boil  them  till  they  swim  ; then  take  them 
out  and  put  them  into  cold  water;  when 
hardened  lay  them  out  to  dry,  and  bake 
them  on  tin  plates. 

CRADLE.— A well  known  receptacle  lor 
infants  during  the  day-time,  fhey  are 
usually  made  of  wicker-work  and  are  some- 
times provided  with  rockers.  The  practice 
of  rocking,  however,  owing  to  adverse 
medical  opinions,  has  of  late  fallen  a good 
deal  into  disuse.  For,  independently  ol  its 
accustoming  children  to  a bad  habit,  it  is 
frequently  an  expedient  resorted 
nurses  to  get  infants  off  to  sleep  when  they 
ought  to  be  carried  about  in  the  open  air. 
Cradles  should  not  be  placed  in  a contmud 
position  nor  overladen  with 
children  are  placed  in  them,  th^T  s 
laid  on  their  side,  and  directly  they  bi„in  to 
cry  tliey  ahould  bo  tukeii  up. 
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CRADLE  SPIT. — A culinary  utensil 
used  in  roasting,  which  has  the  advan- 
tage of  enclosing  any  delicate  matter  to  be 
piercing  the  flesh. 

f-  irregular  spasmodic 

”*■  ™ore  muscles,  in  which 
the  hbres  are  forcibly  draivn  into  knots  and 
constrictions,  rendering  the  muscle  or  part 
affected  incapable  of  use,  while  the  pain 
that  attends  tliis  unnatural  state  is  acute 
auQ  almost  intolerable.  Cramps  are  not 
confined  to  any  one  part,  but  may  occur 
over  the  whole  body ; though  the  thighs, 
leet,  and  abdomen  are  the  situations  most 
frequently  affected.  The  cause  of  cramps 
18  either  the  sudden  appUcation  of  cold  to 
the  heated  body,  wet  clothes,  damp  feet,  the 
consequence  of  some  mineral  poison,  such 
as  lead  ; or  a continued  source  of  irritation 
in  the  alimentary  canal ; from  affections  of 
Die  nervous  system,  or  from  wounds.  The 
irealment  of  cramp  consists  in  overcominir 
the  contractions  into  which  the  muscles  have 
been  drawn  by  constant  friction  with  the 
hand  or  flesh- brush,  rubbed  in  the  direction 
01  the  muscular  fibres ; or  in  severer  cases 
by  using  with  the  friction  brandy,  turpeu- 
tine,  or  dry  mustard,  though,  when  procur- 
ahle.  the  most  immediate  benefit  will  always 
the  hot  bath.  To  those 
ubjcct  to  cramps  in  the  leg,  an  embrocation 
lomposed  of  an  ounce  of  camphorated  oil 
halt  an  ounce  of  laudanum,  and  two  drachms 
of  sal  volatile,  well  rubbed  along  the  limb 
will  aftord  immediate  relief.  The  cramps 
consequent  on  diarrhoea  and  cholera,  must 
he  treated  by  a dose  of  opium,  either  as  a 
suppositary ; or  a draught,  with  forty  or  fifty 
drops  of  laudanum,  according  to  the  urgency 
ot  the  pains.  For  the  cramps  induced  by 
bathing,  the  hot  bath  or  hot  bricks  to  the 
spine  are  indispensable,  while  for  those  that 
arise  Irom  stagnation  of  blood  or  other 
causes  during  sleep,  extension  of  the  leg 
while  the  foot  rests  on  the  cold  hearthstone 
and  enveloping  the  limb  in  a wet  towel  will 
immediate  benefit. 
CRANHERUIES,to  Preserve.— Gather 

tlie  fruit  in  clusters  before  it  is  quite  ripe 
Pick  away  any  dead  leaves  and  injured  ber- 
rie.s,  and  keep  the  clusters  in  strong  salt  and 
water  in  Jars  well  covered.  Look  to  them 
occasionally,  and  when  the  pickle  begins  to 
ferment,  change  it.  Cranberries  thus  pre- 
served will  retain  their  flavour  and  quality 
for  many  months.  ■' 

CRANREKltY,  Culture  of.— A plant 


bearing  a small  berry,  requiring  a moist  soil 
for  favourable  cultivation.  The  most  suit- 
able situation  for  this  plant  is  the  margin  of 
a pond.  All  that  is  necessuiT  is,  to  drive  in 
a few  stakes  two  or  three  feet  within  the 
margin,  and  to  place  some  old  boards  within 
these,  so  as  to  prevent  the  soil  of  the  cran- 
berry bed  from  falling  into  the  water ; then 
to  lay  a heap  of  small  stones  or  rubbish  at 
the  bottom,  and  over  it  peat  or  bog  earth,  to 
the  depth  of  about  three  inches  above  and 
seven  Inches  below  the  usual  surface  of  the 
water.  In  such  a situation  the  plants  grow 
readily,  and  if  a few  be  put  in,  they  entirely 
cover  the  bed  in  the  course  of  a year  or  two, 
by  means  of  thin  long  ruiiuers,  which  take 


root  at  several  points.  From  a very  small 
quantity  of  cranberries 
may  be  gathered,  and  they  prove  a remark- 
ably regul^  crop,  without  being  subject  to 
hi^cts  mifuences,  or  the  attacks  of 

jelly. — To  one  quart  of 
CTanberries  add  one  pound  of  sugar  and 
e u water ; simmer  them  together 

for  half  an  hour.  Strain  through  a sieve 
and  when  cool  put  by  in  pots.  ’ 

Cranberries,  1 quart;  sugar,  ilb  • 
water,  J pint.  ^ ’ ’ 

CRANCERRY  SAUCE. — Pick  and  wash 
one  quart  of  cranberries,  put  them  into  a 
stew-pan  with  three  gills  of  water ; cover 
the  pan  and  when  they  have  become  tender 
stir  in  three-quarters  of  a pound  of  sugar; 
mix  all  \vell  together  till  the  sugar  is  dis- 
solyed;  then  take  the  sauce  from  the  fire 
dish  it,  and  serve.  ’ 

CR^BERRY  TART.-Place  the  fruit 
picked  and  washed,  into  a shallow  pie-dish 
raising  it  high  in  the  middle  by  inserting  a tea- 
cup or  small  gallipot  Put  in  a suflicieii  t quan- 
tity  of  sugar,  cover  with  a rich  short  paste, 
and  bake  of  a light  brown  colour. 
CRANBERRY  WATER. — Pour  boilin"' 
bruised  cranberries,  let  them 
stand  for  a few  hours ; strain  off  the  liquor 
End  sweeten  to  taste.  This  forms  an  afrree- 
beverage  for  invalids. 
to  Restore.— Make 
scalding  hot,  skim-milk  and  water,  with  a 
small  piece  of  glue  in  it.  Immerse  faded 
and  rusty  black  crape  in  this  for  a few 
minutes;  then  take  it  out,  clap  it  in  the 
hands,  and  pull  it  dry,  and  it  will  look  equal 

CRAPE,  CHINA,  TO  Wash.— If  the  fa- 
bric be  good,  this  material  may  be  washed  as 
often  as  requ  red,  and  no  diminution  of  the 
"'***  be  perceptible,  'flie 
method  is  as  follows  :— Make  a strong  lather 
of  boiling  water,  suffer  it  to  coolf  when 
or  near  y go,  wash  the  crape  quickly 
and  t.ioroughly,  dip  it  immediately  into  cold 
water,  in  which  a little  salt  has  been  thrown  • 
rinse,  squeeze,  and  hang  it  out  to  dry  Tthe 
open  air;  pin  it  by  its  extreme  edge  to  the 
tmr%ln.r*'*“fi'‘  any  part  be  folded 

cle'arer  iVwhl  be“°'® 

— A shell-lish  resembling 
the  lobster  in  appearance  and  flavour  bn? 
coarser;  the  shell  is  more  irrjg  .'i^  ’wilh 
projecting  points,  and  the  flesh  is  harder 
STER™”'^''*  dressing,  see  Crab  and  Lob- 

CUAYON  DRAWINGS,  to  Fix -Ifre- 

FXfion  cashing  it  with  a stromr 

solution  of  isinglass;  when  quite  drv  the 

drawing  may  be  made  upou  it,  alter  which 
It  should  be  Inverted,  and  held  horizontaMv 
over  Steam.  The  steam  melts  the  size  whie^ 

absorbs  tlie  charcoal  or  crayon,  and  the  draw 
mg  thus  becomes  fixed.  This  proceL  mav 
be  repeated  several  times  during  the  progress 

each  tUiT"^’ 

CRAYONS  FOR  DRAWING.-To  a Dint 
of  boijnig  water  put  ttiree  ounces  of  sper- 
maceti. one  pound  of  fine  ground  long  Vsh 
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Asith  the  colouring  matter,  a sufficient  quan- 
tity ; roll  out  the  paste,  and  when  half  dry, 
cut  it  into  pipes. 

CREAM,  ARTIFICIAL. — Boil  down  a 
quart  of  milk  to  a pint,  then  rub  a dessert- 
spoonful of  the  finest  rice-fiour  completely 
down  in  a little  milk ; strain,  add  by  degrees 
a few  spoonfuls  of  the  milk  to  it,  and  put  it 
into  a saucepan,  with  two  or  three  lumps  of 
sugar.  Continue  boiling  till  the  fiour  is  tho- 
roughly done,  and  has  attained  the  required 
consistence ; the  taste  will  regulate  the  quan- 
tity of  sugar  and  fiour.  This  cream  will 
answer  for  the  table  as  well  as  for  tea  and 
coffee.  A small  quantity  of  yolk  of  egg  may 
be  added,  when  it  is  partially  cool,  to  impart 
a colour.  Stir  it  till  quite  cold,  to  prevent 
its  skimming. 

CREAM,  BURNT.— Boil  a pint  of  cream 
with  the  peel  of  a lemon ; sweeten  it  with 
pounded  loaf  sugar,  beat  the  yolks  of  six 
eggs,  and  the  whites  of  four,  with  one  table- 
spoonful of  fiour,  and  the  same  quantity  of 
orange- flower  water  and  of  ratafia;  strain 
the  cream,  and  when  nearly  cold,  mix  it 
with  the  eggs  and  other  ingredients : stir  it 
over  the  fire  till  it  attains  the  consistence  of 
a custard ; turn  it  into  a dish,  strew  sifted 
loaf  sugar  over  it,  and  brown  it  with  a sala- 
mander ; serve  it  cold. 

Cream,  1 pint ; lemon-peel,  1 ; sugar, 
lib. ; eggs,  6 yolks  and  4 whites ; fl*ur,  1 
tablespoonful ; orange-flower  water,  1 table- 
spoonful. 

CREAM  CAKE. — Rub  doiNTi  five  ounces 
ol  fresh  butter  into  a pound  of  fine  flour; 
then  mix  thoroughly  with  them  half  apound 
of  sifted  sugar,  a few  grains  of  salt,  and  two 
ounces  of.candied  orange-peel  sliced  thin; 
add  half  a pint  of  thick  and  rather  sour 
cream  mixed  with  two  eggs  well  whisked ; 
beat  thoroughly  with  it  half  a teaspoonful 
of  carbonate  of  soda,  which  has  been  per- 
fectly blended  with  twice  the  quantity  of 
sugar  and  flour,  and  reduced  to  the  smooth- 
ness of  powder  in  a mortar.  Butter  the 
inside  of  the  moulds  thoroughly,  and  fill 
them  only  two- thirds  full.  Bake  it  for 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  in  a moderate 
oven.  Turn  it  from  the  mould,  and  lay  it 
on  its  side  upon  a sieve  reversed,  to  cool. 

Butter,  60Z8. ; flour,  lib. ; sugar,  jib. ; 
salt,  a few  grains;  candied  orange-peel, 
20ZS. ; cream,  j pint ; eggs,  2 ; carbonate 
of  soda,  j of  1 teaspoonful ; sugar,  1 tea- 
spoonful ; flour,  1 teaspoon  ful. 

CREAM  CHEESE. — But  five  quarts  of 
the  last  of  the  milk  into  a pan  with  a table- 
spoonful of  rennet.  When  the  curd  is  come, 
strike  it  down  two  or  three  times  with  tlie 
cream- skimmer,  just  to  break  it.  Let  it 
stand  two  hours,  then  spread  a cheese-clotli 
on  a sieve,  put  the  curd  on  it,  and  let  the 
whey  drain  ; break  the  curd  a little  with  the 
liand,  and  put  it  into  a vat  witli  a two-pound 
weight  upon  it.  Let  it  stand  for  twelve 
hours,  take  it  out,  and  bind  it  round  with 
a fillet,  'furn  it  every  day  from  one  board 
to  aiiotlier  till  dry;  cover  with  nettles  or 
clean  dock  leaves,  and  place  it  between  two 
pewter  plates  to  ripen.  If  the  weather  be 
warm,  it  will  be  ready  in  three  weeks. 
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CREAM,  CLOUTED.— Season  a quarter 
of  a pint  of  new  milk  with  two  blades  of 
mace,  and  add  to  it  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
rose-water;  strain,  and  add  to  this  the 
beaten  yolks  of  two  eggs.  Stir  the  mixture 
into  a quart  of  rich  cream,  and  let  it  scald, 
stirring  all  the  while. 

eg”  Milk,  i pint ; mace,  2 blades ; rose- 
water, 2 tablespoonfuls;  eggs,  2 yolks; 
cream,  1 quart. 

CREAM  JAR.-i-A  vessel  of  stone-ware 
in  which  cream  is  kept  until  it  is  churned. 
It  is  about  eighteen  inches  in  height  and 
ten  inches  in  diameter,  provided  with  a 
moveable  top,  having  an  opening  in  its 
centre,  covered  with  muslin,  to  keep  out 
impurities  and  admit  air. 

CREAM,  Nature  and  Properties  of. 
—An  oily  substance  of  a yellowish  colour, 
which  separates  from  the  milk,  and  floats 
on  the  top.  The  consistence  of  cream  in- 
creases by  exposure  to  air.  In  three  or 
four  days  it  becomes  so  thick  that  the  vessel 
which  contains  it  may  be  inverted  without 
spilling  the  contents ; and  in  eight  or  ten 
days  it  becomes  a soft  solid,  and  partakes 
of  the  properties  of  cheese.  In  order  tliat 
cream  may  form  in  the  most  expeditious 
manner,  and  aflhrd  the  largest  quantity 
possible,  the  milk  is  put  into  shallow  vessels, 
in  which  it  does  not  stand  above  three  or 
four  inches  deep,  and  the  throwing  up  of 
the  cream  proceeds  with  the  greatest  regu- 
larity when  the  temperature  of  the  dairy  is 
I'rom  fifty  to  fifty-five  degrees.  To  prevent 
acidity  it  is  essential  that  the  milk  should 
be  kept  cool  in  warm  weather;  excessive 
cold,  however,  is  unfavourable;  and  when 
the  temperature  is  so  low  as  forty  degrees, 
the  cream  forms  with  difficulty.  Cream, 
although  exceedingly  nourishing,  is  too  rich 
in  oily  matter  to  be  used  to  any  extent  as  an 
article  of  food.  With  persons  of  delicate 
stomachs  especially,  it  is  extremely  difficult 
of  digestion ; it  may,  however,  be  taken  in 
small  quantities  mixed  with  other  articles 
of  diet,  such  as  arrowroot,  coffee,  tea,  &c. ; 
all  of  which  are  rendered  far  more  palatable 
than  by  an  admixture  of  milk. 

CREAM  PANCAKES.— Mix  two  eggs. 


well  beaten,  with  apint  of  cream,  two  ounces 
of  sifted  sugar,  six  ounces  of  flour,  a tea- 
spoonful  mixed  of  cinnamon,  nutmeg,  and 
mace.  Fry  the  pancakes  tliin  with  a piece 
of  butter. 

lig”  Eggs, 2;  cream,  1 pint;  sugar,  2ozs. 
flour,  6oz8. ; cinnamon,  nutmeg,  and  nnior 
mixed,  1 teaspoonful. 

CREAM  i'UDDING.— Mix  together  tw, 
tablespooni'uls  of  flour,  and  one  ounce  ot 
sugar ; add  to  them  a pint  o(  creain,  and 
ei(^it  yolks  of  eggs;  boil  the  whole  m a 
basin,  tied  over  with  a cloth,  for  three-quar- 
ters of  an  hour. 

tMT  Flour,  2 tablespoonfuls ; sugar,  loz. ; 
cream,  1 pint ; eggs,  8 yolks.  „ 

CREAM  RATAFIA.— In  a teaoupful  of 
thin  cream  boil  two  or  three  laurel  or  young 
peach  leaves  ; after  boiling  V"'®*:  ^ 

minutes,  strain,  and  mix  "J*th  it  I 
of  thick  cream,  add  three  whites 
well  beaten,  and  sweeten  it  with  pouiid^ed 
loaf  sugar.  I’ut  the  whole  into  a saucepan. 
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and  stir  it  gently  in  one  direction  over  a 
slow  lire  till  it  be  thick.  Turn  it  into  a dish, 
and  when  quite  cold,  serve  with  sweetmeats 
and  comfits  strewn  over  the  top. 

Cream,  1 teacupful  and  1 pint ; laurel 
or  peach  leaves,  2 or  3;  eggs,  3 whites; 
sugar,  to  sweeten. 

CREAM  SAUCE. — Put  into  a stew-pan 
a dozen  white  mushrooms,  two  or  three 
sprigs  of  parsley,  a bit  of  butter,  and  a 
little  salt ; stir  them  over  a moderate  fire, 
and  when  the  butter  begins  to  fry  and  to 
look  clear,  dredge  in  a little  floury  add  some 
good  consomm6,  and  a sufficient  quantity  of 
cream ; stir  altogether,  and  pass  it  through 
a hair  sieve. 

CREAM  SKIMMER.--A  dish  made  of 
stone-ware,  for  taking  the  cream  off  the 
milk.  It  is  thin,  circular,  broad,  and  shal- 
low, having  on  the  near  side  a smooth  edge 


to  pass  easily  between  the  cream  and  the 
milk,  and  at  the  upper  side  an  indentation 
for  the  thumb  of  the  right  hand  to  rest  iu, 
and  a mouth  on  the  right  side  to  pour  out 
the  cream  from  into  any  other  vessel.  At 
the  bottom  are  a number  of  small  holes,  to 
allow  flic  milk  to  pass  through,  and  leave 
the  cream  pure  and  thick  in  the  skimmer. 

CREAM  SNOW.— Mix  a pint  of  cream 
•with  three  ounces  of  pounded  loaf  sugar, 
the  whites  of  two  eggs,  and  a tablespoonful 
of  orange- flower  water;  whip  the  mixture, 
and  as  tiie  snow  or  froth  rises,  taste  it  with 
a spoon,  and  piace  it  into  a cullender,  that 
the  liquid  may  run  off.  This  is  chielly  used 
to  pqt  on  cakes,  pastry,  &c. 

liir  Cream,  1 pint;  sugar,  3ozs. ; eggs, 
2 whites;  orange-llower  water,  1 table- 
spoonful. 

CREAM  TOAST.— Cut  French  rolls  into 
slices  of  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  thick, 
lay  them  in  a dish,  and  pour  a mixture 
of  equai  jiarts  of  iniik  and  cream  over  them ; 
strew  them  witii  sifted  sugar  and  pounded 
cinnamon;  turn  them  often  till  they  are 
soaked  through,  and  remove  them  with  a 
slice  or  skimmer.  Have  three  or  four  eggs 
ready  beaten,  put  the  slices  into  this,  and 
then  fry  them  In  clarified  butter  till  they  are 
of  a good  brown  colour.  Drain  the  butler 
thoroughly  from  them,  strewsugar  on  them, 
ftnd  Hcrvc* 

CREAM.  TO  PiiESF.KVE.-Hoil  the  cream 
for  two  or  three  mlmitcs,  add  half  its  weight 
of  powdered  loaf  sugar  ; stir  the  whole  well 
together  and  put  by  in  bottles  closely  corked. 
It  will  thus  continue  good  lor  many  weeks. 


CREAM  TRIFLE.-Put  into  a shallow 
dish  half  a pint  of  white  wine,  the  peel  of  a 
lemon  rubbed  in  sugar  and  scrapra,  a pint 
and  a half  of  cream,  and  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  powdered  loaf  sugar ; whisk  the 
whole  together  In  a dish,  and  take  off  tlie 
froth  as  it  rises.  Have  ready  a glass  dish, 
in  which  are  six  sponge  biscuits,  twelve 
ratafias,  and  six  macaroons  steeped  in  wine. 
Pour  a boiled  custard  over  the  biscjits,  then 
cover  the  whole  with  the  whisked  cream. 

White  wine,  i pint;  lemon-peel,  1; 
cream,  li  pint;  sugar, Rb. ; sponge  biscuits, 
6 ; ratafias,  12 ; macaroons,  6 ; custard,  suffi- 
cient. 

CREAM,  ■WHIPPED.  — Sweeten  with 
powdered  loaf  sugar  a quart  of  cream,  and 
add  to  it  a lump  of  sugar  which  has  been 
rubbed  upon  the  peels  of  two  lemons,  or 
flavour  it  with  orange-flower  water,  or  any 
other  agreeable  essence.  Whisk  the  cream 
thorou^ly  in  a large  pan,  and  as  the  froth, 
rises,  take  it  oil’,  lay  it  upon  a sieve  placed 
over  another  pan,  and  return  the  cream 
which  drains  from  the  froth,  till  all  is 
whisked ; then  heap  it  upon  a dish,  or  put 
it  into  glasses.  Garnish  with  thinly  pared 
citron,  cut  into  any  fanciful  shape,  and  serve. 

CREAM  OF  TARTAR. — A compound  ot 
potash  with  tartaric  acid.  In  its  impure 
state,  in  which  it  forms  a gray  or  brown 
concretion,  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  argol 
or  winestone,  and  is  formed  inside  of  the 
casks  in  wlrich  new  wine  is  kept.  The 
coloured,  impure,  crude  tartar  is  purified 
and  dissolved,  and  the  solution  gradually 
evaporated  ; in  this  process  crusts  form  ou 
the  surface  of  the  solution,  which  are  suc- 
cessively skimmed  off;  hence  the  name  ot 
“cream  of  tartar.” 

CREAM  OF  TARTAR  WATEP^-Put  a 
tablespooniul  ol  the  powder  into  a quart 
jug,  with  some  thinly  pared  lemon-peel,  and 
an  ounce  of  gum  arahic;  pour  boiling  water 
upon  it;  let  it  stand  for  some  hours  and 
sweeten  to  taste.  Draughts  of  this  beverage 
taken  two  or  three  times  a day,  are  found 
ve^  beneficial  in  cases  of  dropsy. 

CREAMS,  A^vuious.  — See  Almond, 
Apricot,  BAnnEURY,  Caledonian,  Cho- 
colate, Cocoa,  Coffee,  Currant.  Dam- 
son, Ginger,  Italian,  1,emon,  Orange 
Pineapple,  Raspuerry,  Rice,  Straiv- 
iiERRY,  Tea. 

CKEDIT.— The  term  used  to  express  the 
trust  or  conllclencc  placed  by  one  individual 
in  another,  when  he  assigns  him  money,  or 
other  property,  in  loan,  or  without  stipuhil’ino- 
for  its  immediate  payment.  The  party  who 
lends  it  is  said  to  give,  credit,  and  tiie  party 
who  borrows  to  obtain  credit.  The  most 
usual  way  of  obtaining  credit  is  by  purchas- 
ing commodities  on  the  condition  that  they 
shail  be  paid  for  at  some  future  time.  When 
the  produce  is  purchased  it  is  usual  for  the 
buyers  to  give  their  “acceptance”  to  the 
seilers  for  tlie  amount,  payable  at  the  period 
when  the  credit  is  to  expire.  This  bill  or 
acceptance  is  paid  away  by  the  receiver,  or 
converted  into  cash  bybeing  discounted  ; by 
this  means  both  parties  have  transacted  a 
certain  amount  of  business  upon  trust  ivith 
the  same  facility  as  if  it  had  been  through 
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the  medium  of  cash.  Credit  is  one  of  the 
necessities  of  commerce,  for  if  all  trade  were 
transacted  for  ready  money  only,  the  com- 
mercial operations  of  the  country  would  be 
confined  to  the  narrowest  limits.  On  the 
other  hand  the  facility  with  which  credit 
may  be  obtained  leads  to  many  evils.  Im- 
provident and  reckless  persons  frequently 
avail  themselves  of  the  privilege  onljr  to 
abuse  it,  and  to  enter  into  pecuniary  obliga- 
tions without  the  slightest  intention  of 
meeting  them.  In  the  ordinary  course  of 
commercial  transactions,  it  is  always  possi- 
ble for  a person  taking  credit  to  make 
provision  for  payment  at  a stipulated  time. 
And  in  order  to  efl’ect  this  the  more  certainly 
he  should  regulate  his  payments  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  do  not  fall  too  heavily  at 
one  and  the  same  time.  Thus,  for  instance, 
if  there  be  a bill  falUng  due  on  the  4th  of 
January  for  a large  amount,  no  other  bill 
should  be  made  due  upon  that  day,  but  a few 
days’  interval  allowed  before  the  following 
payment  falls  due,  to  allow  for  any  con- 
tingency, and  to  give  breathing  time,  as  it 
were,  between  one  payment  and  the  other. 
On  the  whole,  credit  is  a material  assistance 
to  persons  in  business,  especialljf  young 
beginners ; and  a person  who  is  in  good 
credit  is  regarded  in  as  favourable  a light  as 
though  he  actually  possessed  so  much  cash. 
But  when  from  irregular  payments  or  an 
uncertain  mode  of  conducting  business,  fur- 
ther credit  is  denied  to  a trader,  from  any 
one  quarter,  the  circumstance  soon  becomes 
generally  known,  and  causes  other  creditors 
to  withhold  the  same  privilege,  thereby 
fettering  the  operations  of  the  trader  and 
compelling  him  at  last  to  relinquish  his 
business  altogether.  Credit  in  connection 
with  personal  and  household  expenses  will  be 
found  to  be  treated  of  under  the  head  of  Cash. 

CKEOSOTE. — A peculiar  liquid,  manufac- 
tured from  wood  tar.  It  is  a colourless  and 
transparent  fluid,  heavier  than  water,  of  an 
unpleasant  odour,  and  a very  pungent  and 
caustic  taste.  It  is  employed  as  a medicine 
in  several  diseases  of  the  organs  of  digestion 
and  respiration,  and  in  many  other  com- 
plaints, out  with  no  very  satisfactory  results. 
Externally,  it  is  applied  in  various  chronic 
diseases  of  the  skin,  sores  of  different  kinds, 
scalds,  burns,  and  wounds.  Dissolved  in 
rectified  spirit,  it  forms  a useful  and  popular 
remedy  ibr  toothache  ensuing  Irom  decay. 
It  is  also  an  antiseptic.  A few  drops  in  a 
saucer,  or  on  a piece  of  spongy  paper,  if 
placed  in  a larder,  will  effectually  drive  away 
insects,  and  preserve  the  meat  several  days 
longer  than  it  would  otherwise  keep.  A 
small  quantity  added  to  brine  or  vinegar  is 
commonly  employed  to  impart  a smoky 
flavour  to  meat  and  fish. 

CKKSS,  Culture  of.— This  plant  which 
is  known  both  as  American  and  French 
Cress,  is  a small  plant  growing  In  almost 
every  part  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  aromatic 
and  pungent,  but  rather  bitter,  and  is  usually 
cultivated  for  winter  and  early  spring  salad. 
A small  quantity  of  cress  eaten  with  oil  be- 
fore dinner,  is  said  to  be  an  excellent  diges- 
tive.—Sec  American  Cress  and  Water 
Cress. 
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CRESS  VINEGAR. — Dry  and  pound  half 
an  ounce  of  the  seed  of  cress,  pour  upon  it  a 
quart  of  the  best  vinegar,  and  let  it  steep  for 
ten  days,  shaking  it  up  every  day.  It  will 
be  found  suitable  for  salads  and  cold  meats. 

CREST.— In  heraldry,  the  highest  part  of 
the  ornaments  of  a coat  of  arms.  Crests 
were  formerly  considered  great  marks  of 
honour,  because  they  were  only  worn  by 
heroes  of  known  valour,  or  by  such  as  were  ad- 
vanced to  some  superior  military  command, 
in  order  that  they  might  be  the  better  dis- 
tinguished in  an  engagement.  The  crest 
formerly  was  placed 
upon  the  helmet  with- 
in the  wreath,  not 
wpon  the  wreath,  as 
described  in  modem 
times ; or  might  be 
issuant  from  a ducal  or 
other  coronet,or  placed 
on  a chapeau ; and,  al- 
though governed  by 
the  same  laws  as  pa- 
..ternal  arms  with  re- 
•^spect  to  hereditary 
masculine  descent,  it 
does  not  necessarily  have  any  allusion  to,  or 
derivation  from  the  bearings  upon  the  shield. 
The  crest  represented  without  the  armorial 
shield  is  usually  placed  on  a wreath,  or  from  a 
coronet,  as  the  case  may  be,  without  the 
helmet  or  lambrequin.  In  social  practice, 
certain  crests  are  significant  of  lineage,  and 
are  inseparably  annexed  to  individual  fami- 
lies, but,  generally  speaking,  although  they 
are  hereditary,  a greater  latitude  is  allowed 
respecting  them  than  any  of  the  essential 
parts  of  armoury.  They  are  looked  upon 
somewhat  in  the  nature  of  devices,  and 
accordingly  are  varied  by  the  caprice  of  in- 
dividuals; so  that  the  sons  of  the  same 
family  often  wear  different  crests.  — See 
Arms,  Coat  of  ; Heraldry  ; Motto,  &c. 

CRIBBAGE.— A game  with  cards  which 
is  not  only  amusing,  but  also  reckoned  useful 
to  young  people,  in  advancing  the  science  of 
calculation.  It  is  played  with  the  whole 
pack  of  cards,  generally  by  two  persons,  and 
sometimes  by  four.  The  number  of  cards 
forming  a hand  for  this  game  varies,  but  is 
usually  either  five  or  si.x. 

Method  of  Flaying  The  progress  of 
the  game  is  marked  by  a board  having  sixty- 
one  noles,  ho  who  can  first  succeed  in  count- 
ing these  being  the  victor.  'I'he  cards  are 
cut  for  deal,  the  lowest  dealing.  Five  cards 
are  dealt  to  each  player,  out  of  which  two 
are  to  be  tlirown  by  each  player,  to  form  the 
“crib,”  which  always  belongs  to  the  dealer; 
next,  the  adversary  is  to  cut  the  reiuaiiidcr 
of  the  pack,  and  the  dealer  to  turn  up  and 
lay  upon  the  crib  the  uppermost  card,  lor 
wlilcli,  if  a knave,  he  is  to  mark  two  P™*',  • 
The  eldest  baud  then  plays  a card,  which  the 
other  should  endeavour  to  pair,  or  fliid  one, 
the  pips  of  which  reckoned  with  the  first  win 
make  Jifteen;  then  the  non-dealer  niust  p ay 
another  card  and  try  to  make  a jmir  ' 
teen,  provided  the  curds  already  P “y.V'  i,” 

not  exceeded  that  number ; and  H su  iic 
should  thew  endeavour  to  make  ”5 

the  nearest  possible  number  uiiaer  luar 
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When  the  party,  whose  turn  it  may  be  to 
play,  cannot  produce  a card  that  will  make 
thirty-one,  or  come  under  that  number,  he  is 
tlien  to  say  “go”  to  his  antagonist,  who, 
thereupon  will  be  entitled  to  score  one,  or 
to  play  any  card  or  cards  he  may  have  in  his 
band  that  will  make  thirty-one  or  under;  if 
he  can  make  thirty-one  he  scores  two  points, 
but  if  any  number  under,  only  one  point. 
Such  cards  as  remain  alter  this  are  not  to  be 
played,  but  each  party,  having  during  the 
play  scored  his  points  gained,  they  must 
proceed  to  count  their  hands,  the  non-dealer 
first,  and  the  dealer  afterwards,  who  also 
reckons  the  crib,  and  both  parties  include 
the  turned- up  card.  The  points  are  counted 
as  follows 

For  every  fifteen  ....  2 points. 
Pair,  or  two  of  a sort  . . 2 „ 

Pair- royal  or  three  of  a sort  6 „ 

Double  pair-royal  or  four 

of  a sort 12  „ 

Knave  of  the  turned- up 
suit 1 „ 

Flush  the  same  number  of  points  as  there 
are  cards. 

Rule  l.  The  opposing  parties  cut  the 
cards,  to  determine  who  shall  be  the  dealer ; 
the  lowest  card  secures  it.  The  ace  is  the 
lowest.  2.  In  dealing,  the  dealer  may  dis- 
cover his  own  cards,  but  not  those  of  his 
adversary — who  may  mark  two,  and  call  a 
fresli  deal.  3.  Should  too  many  cards  be 
dealt  to  either,  Ihe  non-dealer  may  score 
two,  and  demand  another  deal,  if  the  error 
be  detected  previously  to  taking  up  the 
cards.  If  he  do  not  wish  a new  deal,  the 
extra  cards  must  be  draivn  away.  When 
any  player  has  more  than  the  proper  number 
of  cards  in  hand,  the  opponent  may  score 
four,  and  -call  a new  deal.  4.  If  any  player 
meddle  -irlth  the  pack  after  dealing,  at  the 
period  of  cutting  it  for  the  turn-up  card, 
then  his  opponent  may  score  two  points.  6. 
If  any  player  take  more  than  he  is  entitled 
to,  the  other  party  should  not  only  put  him 
back  ns  many  points  as  are  overscored,  but 
likewise  take  the  same  extra  number  for  his 
own  game.  6.  If  any  player  neglect  to 
oount  what  he  is  entitled  to,  the  adversary 
may  take  Uie  points  so  omitted.  7.  The  non- 
dealer in  live-card  cribbage,  scores  three 
points  as  an  equivalent  8.  Flushes  and 
Vjquences  reckon  according  to  the  number  of 
Ards  forming  them. 

Maxims  for  laying  out  ihe  crib- car dt.—\n 
laying  out  cards  for  the  crib,  it  is  requisite 
that  every  player  should  consider  not  only 
his  own  game,  but  also  that  of  his  adversary, 
and  he  sliould  therefore  throw  out  such 
cards  as  will  leave  him  a good  hand,  and 
embarrass  his  opponent  When  any  player 
possesses  a pair-royal,  sucli  as  tliree  twos, 
three  threes,  «mj,  it  is  generally  advisable  to 
lay  out  the  other  cards  for  crib,  unless  it 
belongs  to  Ihe  adversary.  A player  should 
generally  lay  out  close  cards  for  his  own 
OTb  with  the  hope  of  making  a sequence,  i.e. 
card’s  that  follow  each  other  consecutively,  as 
me,  two,  three,  four,  live,  &c.  lie  may  also 
jlirow  out  two  of  a suit,  in  expccUtion  of 


a flush ; or  any  that  of  themselves  amount 
to  fifteen,  or  such  as  combined  with  others 
will  make  that  number,  except  when  the 
antagonist  be  nearly  home,  when  it  is  expe- 
dient to  keep  such  cards  as  will  prevent 
him  from  gaining  at  play.  A method  di- 
rectly opposed  to  this,  should  be  pursued  in 
respect  to  the  adversary’s  crib,  which  each 
player  should  endeavour  to  baulk,  by  laying 
out  those  cards  that  are  likely  to  prove  to 
advant^e,  unless  such  a stage  of  the  game 
has  arrived,  when  it  is  of  more  consequence 
to  keep  in  hand  cards  likely  to  tell  in  play, 
or  when  the  non-dealer  would  be  either  out 
by  his  hand,  or  his  reason  for  judging  the 
crib  of  little  moment.  A king  is  the  best  card 
to  baulk  a crib,  as  none  can  form  a sequence 
beyond  it.  Low  cards  are  generaliy  the 
most  likely  to  gain  at  play ; the  flushes  and 
sequences,  particularly  if  the  latter  be  flushes 
as  well,  are  generally  eligible  hands,  as 
thereby  the  player  will  often  be  enabled 
either  to  assist  his  own  crib  or  to  baulk  his 
opponents. 

Terms  used  in  Cribbage. — Crib : The  cards 
thrown  out  by  each  player,  which  belong  to 
the  dealer.  Pairs:  Two  similar  cards,  as 
two  aces,  or  two  kings.  Pairs- royal:  Three 
similar  cards,  as  three  tens,  or  three  knaves. 
Double  pairs-royal:  Four  similar  cards,  as 
four  fives  or  four  sixes.  Fifteens  are  reck- 
oned in  a variety  of  ways  and  from  any 
number  of  cards ; thus  nine  and  six, ; four, 
three,  and  eight;  one,  five,  seven,  and  two, 
or  any  other  combination  by  which  fifteen 
can  possibly  be  made  Two  for  his  heels : Is 
when  the  knave  of  any  suit  is  turned  up  by 
the  dealer,  who  thereupon  scores  two  points. 
Oneforhisnob:  Is  when  a hand  possesses  a 
a knave  of  the  same  suit  as  the  turned-up 
card,  and  for  which  one  point  is  scored  by 
the  person  who  holds  it. 

CRIBBING  MUZZLE.  — Many  horses, 
from  a deranged  state  of  the  stomach  or 
other  causes,  contract  a bad  habit  of  biting 
and  chafing  at  the  crib.  Tliis  species  of  dis- 
ease not  only  destroys  the  horde’s  teeth  but 
interferes  with  his  system  generally,  and 
renders  his  disposition  restless  and  iretlfiL 
Many  methods  are  adopted  for  restraining 
this  injurious  propensity,  but  the  most 
efficient  is  the  cribbing  muzzle.  It  consists 
of  a kind  of  rack,  -with  two  iron  spurs 
joined  at  each  extremity,  and  curved  to 
receive  the  muzzle.  The  spurs  are  about 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  broad,  the  space 
between  them  is  wide  enough  to  receive  the 
lips,  and  let  them  seize  the  corn  and  hay, 
but  so  narrow  that  it  will  not  admit  the 
teeth.  The  horse  can  eat  well  enough  ; he 
can  reach  his  food  with  his  lips,  but  cannot 
waste  it  w’ith  his  fore- teeth.  This  muzzle 
is  better  than  a strap,  which  disposes  the 
horse  to  swelling  of  the  head,  and  shortens 
the  animal’s  wind. 

CRIB  FOR  CATTLE. — A receptacle  for 
fodder,  of  the  form  represented  in  the  en- 
graving. Cattle  cribs  are  mounted  on  posts, 
which  turn  round  oh  a pin,  so  that  when  the 
cattle  have  well  troddeu  the  litter  on  the  two 
opposite  sides,  in  standing  to  eat  from  the 
crib  it  is  turned  half  round,  for  them  to  tread 
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and  manure  the  ground  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion ; so  that  hy  this  simple  contrivance  not 


on  W are  the  cattle  fed  but  the  earth  enriched 
and  renovated  at  the  same  time. 

CRIB  FOR  CHILDREN.— A kind  of 
bedstead  almost  universally  used  in  the 
present  day  for  children.  Cribs  are  usually 
supported  on  feet  of  such  length  that  the 
height  of  the  crib  may  be  the  same  as  the 
mother’s  bed,  close  to  which  it  is  placed  in 
the  night ; one  side  being  made  to  slide  out 


in  a groove  in  the  uprights.  I'he  sides  are 
frequently  filled  in  with  cane- work,  or  small 
balustrades ; but  care  should  be  taken  to 
have  the  crib  also  lined  inside,  to  prevent 
the  child’s  fingers  from  being  hurt  by  fixing 
them  in  the  crevices.  Thev  are  put  on  cas- 
tors, to  render  them  easily  moveable  from 
place  to  place,  and  may  be  made  to  take  to 
pieces,  so  as  to  pack  up  easily  for  travelling. 

CRICKET. — A well-known  out-of-door 
amusement,  of  great  antiquitjr,  and  essen- 
tially Anglo-Saxon  in  its  origin.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  game  is  to  gain  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  runs,  and  this  is  done  by  the  strikers. 
Each  side  having  been  once  in,  and  once 
out,  the  first  innings  are  calculated ; but  in 
most  matches  other  innings  are  played. 
The  scorers  keep  the  account  of  runs  to  each 
striker,  separately  for  each  inning.  Tlie 
side  that  succeeds  in  obtaining  the  greatest 
number  of  runs  wins  thegame.  The  players 
consist  of  the  “in”  party  and  the  “out” 
party.  When  the  preliminaries  have  been 
settled  the  in  party  sends  the  batsmen  to  the 
wicket,  and  the  out  party  takes  the  Held  with 
the  howler  to  give  the  balls.  When,  from 
the  ball  being  caught,  or  from  the  wicket 
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being  struck  down,  or  from  any  other  cause, 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  game,  batsmen 
are  in  succession  thrown  out,  those  of  the 
opposite  side  take  their  places  in  exactly 
tne  same  manner.  When  each  side  has  had 
two  innings,  the  runs  are  counted,  and  the 
party  having  the  greatest  number  is  declared 
the  victor. 

Cricket  is  played  in  two  distinct  forms ; 
one  is  called  single  wicket  and  the  other 
double  W'icket.  Single  wicket  is  played  by 
any  number  of  persons,  but  generally  five 
are  on  each  party  or  side.  Three  straight 
rods  or  stumps,  twenty- seven  inches  high, 
are  stuck  in  a row  in  the  ground;  on  the 
top  of  the  stumps  are  laid  two  pieces  ot 
wood  called  the  bail,  and  so  placed  that  they 
will  readily  fall  off,  if  the  stumps  be  hit  by 
the  ball.  This  apparatus  is  called  the 
wicket.  At  the  distance  of  four  feet  four 
inches  in  front  of  the  wicket  is  a mark  on 
the  ground  called  the  popping  crease.  In  a 
straight  line  with  the  wicket  is  a mark  on 
the  ground  called  the  bowling  crease.  A 
person  is  selected  from  the  party  as  a bow- 
ler, and  must  now  begin  to  play.  The 
“ striker,”  with  his  bat,  is  the  protector  ot 
the  wicket ; the  opposing  party  stand  in  the 
field  to  stop  or  catch  the  ball,  and  the  bow- 
ler, who  is  one  of  them,  takes  his  place  by 
the  side  of  a small  baton  or  stump,  set  up 
for  that  purpose  twenty- two  yards  from  the 
wicket,  and  thence  delivers  the  ball,  with  the 
intention  of  beating  the  wicket  down.  If 
the  ball  is  struck  by  the  bat,  and  down  into 
the  field  beyond  the  reach  of  those  who 
stand  out  to  stop  it,  the  striker  runs  to  the 
stump  at  the  bowler’s  station,  which  he 
strikes  with  his  bat  so  as  to  throw  off  the 
bail,  and  then  returns  to  his  wicket.  It  is 
in  these  particulars  that  single  wicket  forms 
a distinct  mode  of  playing.  Double  wicket  is 
the  more  general  and  popular  form  of  play- 
ing this  game,  as  it  admits  of  a larger  num- 
ber of  persons  partaking  of  the  sport,  and 
excites  a more  lively  and  interesting  contest. 
At  this  game  the  number  of  players  should 
be  twenty-two,  eleven  on  each  side.  The 
two  parties  toss  up  for  first  innings,  and 
two  players  of  the  winning  party  go  in,  one 
at  each  wicket.  The  out  party  disperse  in 
various  directions  about  the  field,  to  catch 
or  stop  the  ball  when  struck  by  the  batsman. 
One  of  tlie  bowlers  commences  bowling 
either  four  or  six  balls  (as  may  previously 
have  been  determined),  his  object  being  to 
howl  down  the  wicket;  if  he  succeeds  in 
this,  the  batsman  retires  from  thegame,  and 
another  of  his  party  takes  his  place.  If, 
however,  the  batsman  strikes  the  ball,  he 
and  his  partner  commence  running  to  each 
others’  wicket  and  back  again,  until  the 
opposite  party  gets  possession  of  the  ball, 
and  one  run  is  scored  towards  the  game 
every  time  they  change  wickets.  I he  field 
is  in  charge  of  the  party  to  whom  the  bow- 
lers belong,  and  their  duties  are  to  catch  the 
ball  when  either  struck  or  missed  by  the 
batsman,  and  to  recover  it  when  strucic,  iw 
quickly  as  possible,  and  throw  it  in.  ^ 
ball  be  missed  by  the  batsman,  he  '» 

at  his  wicket  ami  the  ball  is  returned  to  the 
bowler.  11'  the  ball  be  struck,  and  to  such  a 
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distance  that  the  batsman  thinks  he  could 
run  to  the  bowling  crease,  touching  it  with 
his  bat,  and  return  to  the  popping  crease 
before  the  ball  can  touch  the  wicket,  he  does 
so,  and'this  is  called  a run,  and  counts  one 
towards  the  game,  and  for  each  run  that  is 
made  one  is  counted. 

The  following  are  the  chief  lam  of  the 
game If  the  bowler  in  delivering  the  ball 
raise  his  hand  above  his  shoulder,  the  umpire 
must  call  “ no  ball,”  and  this  is  not  reckoned 
accordingly.  If  he  toss  the  ball  over  the 
head  of  the  striker,  or  so  wide  that  it  cannot 
be  played  at,  the  umpire  shall  allow  one  run 
to  the  in-party,  and  it  shall  be  put  down  to 
the  score  of  wide  balls.  When  the  umpire 
cries  “ wide  ball,”  one  run  only  is  reckoned, 
and  the  ball  is  considered  dead.  If  the  bow- 
ler deliver  a “no  ball,”  the  striker  may  play 
at  it,  and  get  as  many  runs  as  he  can,  and 
shall  not  be  put  out  except  by  running 
out ; if  no  run  be  obtained  by  any  other 
means,  then  one  run  must  be  scored; 
in  the  event  of  a change  of  bowlers,  two 
balls  only  can  be  allowed  for  practice. 
If  a bowler  bowl  one  ball,  he  shall  he  com- 
pelled to  bowl  four.  The  batsman  is  out  if 
the  bail  be  bowled  off;  or  if  a stump  be 
bowled  out  of  the  ground ; or  if,  when  strik- 
ing, or  at  any  time  when  the  ball  is  in  play, 
both  his  feet  be  over  the  popping  crease,  and 
his  wicket  put  down,  except  his  bat  be 
rounded  within  it ; or  if,  when  striking,  he 
it  down  his  wicket;  or  if,  under  pretence 
of  running,  or  otherwise,  either  of  the 
strikers  prevents  a ball  being  caught,  the 
striker  of  such  ball  is  out ; or  if  any  part  of 
the  striker’s  dress  knock  down  the  wicket ; 
or  if  he  touch  or  take  up  the  ball  while  in 
play,  unless  at  the  request  of  the  opposite 
party ; or  if,  with  any  part  of  his  person,  he 
stop  a ball  which,  in  tlie  opinion  of  the  um- 
pire at  the  bowling  wicket,  would  have  gone 
straight  to  the  striker’s  wicket  and  hit  it. 
If  the  players  have  crossed  each  other,  he 
that  runs  I'or  the  wicket  which  is  put  down 
is  out.  When  a ball  is  caught,  no  run  is 
reckoned.  Wlien  a “lost  ball”  is  called,  the 
striker  is  allowed  six  runs ; but  if  he  can 
run  more  than  that  number  before  “lost 
ball  ” is  called,  he  may  count  all  that  have 
been  run.  After  the  ball  is  in  tlie  wicket- 
keeper’s  or  bowler’s  hand,  it  shall  be  reck- 
oned dead ; if,  when  the  bowler  be  about  to 
deliver  the  ball,  the  striker  at  his  wicket 
goes  outside  the  popping  crease,  the  bowler 
may  put  him  out.  If  the  striker  be  hurt,  he 
may  retire  from  his  wicket,  and  return  at 
any  time  during  that  Inning;  or  some  other 
person  may  stand  out  for  him,  but  not  go  in. 
No  substitute  is  permitted  to  bowl,  keep 
wicket,  stand  at,  or  cover  the  point,  or  stop 
behind  in  any  case.  If  a llefdsman  stop  a 
ball  with  his  hat,  it  shall  be  reckoned  dead, 
and  the  opposite  party  may  add  live  to  their 
score.  When  the  ball  has  been  hit,  the 
striker  may  guard  his  wicket  with  his  bat, 
or  any  part  of  his  body  except  his  hand. 
'The  wlcKCt- keeper  must  not  take  the  hall 
for  the  purpose  of  stumping  out.  until  it  has 

Easstd  the  wicket ; if  any  part  of  his  person 
e over  or  before  the  wicket,  should  the  hall 
hit  it,  the  striker  shall  not  be  out.  The 


umpires  must  stand  at  six  yards  from  the 
wickets ; all  disputes  are  settled  by  them, 
each  at  his  own  wicket.  The  umpires  shall 
pitch  fair  wickets,  and  the  parties  toss  for 
innings.  They  must  allow  two  minutes  for 
the  striker  to  come  in,  and  fifteen  minutes 
between  each  inning.  When  the  umpire 
calls  “play,”  the  party  refusing  to  respond 
loses  the  match.  If  one  of  the  bowler’s  leet 
be  not  entirely  behind  the  bowling-crease, 
within  the  return-crease  when  he  delivers 
the  ball,  the  umpire  must  call  “no  baU.” 
If,  in  running,  either  of  the  strikers  fail  to 
ground  his  bat  over  the  popping-crease, 
the  umpire  shall  deduct  two  runs  for  every 
such  failure.  When  four  balls  have  been 
delivered,  the  umpire  must  call  “ over,”  but 
not  until  it  is  in  the  wicket-keeper  or  bow- 
ler’s hand ; it  shall  then  be  considered  dead. 
The  umpire  must  call  “no  ball”  instantly 
upon  delivery;  “wide  ball”  as  soon  as  it 
passes  the  striker.  In  playing  the  game  of 
cricket,  each  person  engaged  has  his  especial 
duty  to  perform.  The  batsman  should  stand 
as  close  to  the  block-hole  as  possible,  and  as 


near  the  popping-crease  as  he  can,  so  as  to 
be  on  his  ground.  When  the  word  “play” 
is  called,  he  should  take  up  a firm  position 
on  his  right  foot,  with  his  left  shoulder  for- 


ward, and  tlie  left  elbow  well  up.  lie  should 
endeavour  to  hit  any  ball  that  comes  within 
Ills  range,  noticing  particularly  how  the  ball 
pitches,  so  that  hcTnay  guess  how  far  it  is 
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likely  to  rise,  and  judge  whether  it  is  worth 
while  to  hit  it  hard,  and  so  get  a run,  or  to 
block  it.  When  blocking,  never  allow  the 
tip  of  the  bat  to  come  before  the  handle,  as 
in  that  case  the  ball  will  rise  in  the  air, 
and  probably  cause  the 
bowler  to  catch  it.  One 
of  the  most  effective 
defences  of  the  wicket 
is  called  the  draw, 
which  is  adopted  when 
a ball  pitched  some  feet 
short  in  length  comes 
within  the  line  of  the 
leg  stump.  In  this  the 
bat  is  drawn  up  with 
its  point  to  the  ground 
in  a perpendicular  line, 
and  the  top  of  the  ball 
caught  a little  above 
its  centre.  In  striking 
generally,  keep  the  bat 
as  nearly  perpendi  - 
cular  as  possible,  by 
doing  which  more  of  the  wicket  is  covered 
than  when  bearing  either  to  the  right  or  the 
left.  In  forward  play,  it  is  not  sale  to  play 


the  bat  above  four  feet  from  the  pitch  of  the 
ball.  Concurrently  with  observing  these 
precautions,  the  general  aim  of  the  batsman 
Is  to  strike  the  ball  in  such  a manner  as  to 
send  it  to  a distance  in  the  field. 

The  bowler  should  have  a quick  eye,  a 
strong  arm,  and  a dexterous  hand.  The  ball 
should  be  delivered  with  a run,  with  one  foot 
In ; and  should  be  held  with  the  seam 
across,  so  that  the  ends  of  the  fingers  touch 
it.  The  object  of  the  bowler  being  to  get 
out  the  striker  by  sending  the  ball  through 
the  wicket,  he  should  from  time  to  time 
change  hie  style  of  bowling,  now  swift  and 
now  slow,  according  as  his  judgment  dic- 
tates. It  is  best  to  bowl  slowly  at  first, 
then  twisting,  then  straight,  then  quick, 
then  quick  and  twisting,  then  quick  and 
straiglit,  and  so  on.  In  slow  bowling,  the 
ball  should  be  pitched  about  three  yards  and 
a half  from  the  wicket;  in  quick  bowling, 
about  live  yards.  The  wicket-keeper  is  placed 
about  a yard  and  a half  behind  the  wicket, 
and  stands  with  his  left  foot  forward,  and 
with  his  eyes  and  hiinds  ever  ready  for 
action,  it  is  the  wicket-keeper’s  office  to 
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see  that  all  the  fieldsmen  are  at  their  proper 
posts,  and  also  to  direct  their  motions,  so  as 
to  guard  against  the  peculiar  play  of  each 
batsman.  Should  the  batsman  leave  his 
wicket  unguarded,  in  running,  it  is  the  espe- 
cial duty  of  the  wicket-keeper,  having  the 
ball  returned  to  catch  it,  and  knock  down 
his  wicket.  Short-slip  stands  within  three 
yards  of  the  wicket-keeper  on  the  right  side. 
His  duty  is  to  secure  the  ball  when  it  passes 
on  one  side  of  the  wicket-keeper,  and  to  take 
his  place  when  he  runs  after  the  ball.  Long- 
slip  stands  about  twelve  yards  from  the 
wicket,  and  a little  behind  it,  and  covers 
both  slip  and  point.  He  must  be  extremely 
apt  at  catching  the  ball;  for,  if  it  passes 
him,  there  may  be  a run  for  it,  and  many 
runs  gained.  Long-field  on,  and  long-field  off. 
These  stand  opposite  to  each  other  on  dif- 
ferent sides  of  the  field,  and  sometimes  vary 
their  places.  They  must  be  able  to  throw 
the  ball  up  quickly  and  straight  to  the 
wicket  - keeper.  Mid-wicket  should  stand 
about  ten  yards  from  the  bowler’s  wicket 
off-side,  but  a little  in  advance.  This  is  the 
most  important  post  in  the  field,  and  ought 
to  be  well  kept ; he  takes  the  bowler’s  place 
if  necessary.  Cover-point  should  stand  be- 
tween point  and  mid- wicket  off-side,  a little 
removed  backwards,  so  as  to  cover  point. 
Point  is  placed  about  seven  yards  from  the 
striker,  in  a line  a little  in  advance  on  the 
off-side.  He  should  be  very  nimble  and 
active ; able  to  catch  well,  and  not  backward 
in  jumping  a few  feet  into  the  air  to  catch 
the  ball.  Long-stop  stands  twelve  yards 
behind  the  wicket,  to  throw  up  the  ball 
when  it  has  passed  the  wicket-keeper.  He 
should  be  active  and  able  to  throw  the  ball 
a long  distance.  Leg  stands  a little  beyond 
the  wicket,  and  about  fifteen  yards  from  it. 
It  is  his  duty  to  back  up  balls  from  the  off- 
side, from  whatever  direction  they  may  be 
thrown. 

Attention  to  the  following  hints  in  con- 
nection with  the  principal  operations  of  the 
game  will  be  found  advantageous  Hitting.  — 

In  striking  tlie  bali,  the  hands  should  be 
pretty  close  together,  and  yet  free  from  each 
other ; the  ball  should  be  struck  about  six 
inches  from  the  end  of  the  bat,  and  sent 
backward  over  the  field,  if  possible  beyond 
mid-wicket,  long-field  off,  or  long-field  on. 
Practise  well  the  method  of  hitting  upright, 
and  keep  the  handle  of  the  bat  well  Inclined 
towards  tlie  bowler.  When  balls  come  five 
or  six  inches  wide,  cross  your  ieft  leg  over 
without  moving  your  right,  and  you  may 
hit  all  such  balls.  Never  step  on  to  strike  it 
you  can  jiossibly  avoid  it.  The  best  balls  to 
meet  are  those  that  come  fast  within  the 
popplng-crease ; these  should  be  struck 
promptly  and  with  vigour,  and  sent  in  the 
right  direction.  Howling. — The  bowler  should 
endeavour  to  discover  the  weak  stump  of 
the  batsman,  and  play  against  it.  He  shoulu 
give  fair  balls ; a contrary  practice  being 
considered  ungentlemnnly  play.  Running. 
When  the  ball  has  been  struck  in  suihi  a 

direction  as  to  appear  probable  to  the  sti 

that  a run  can  be  made,  he  should  he  r T 

to  run  immediately— his  partner 

his  eye  and  intention  at  the  same  instant. 
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and  with  the  same  purpose.  Both  should 
then  start  off  with  the  bats  kept  outside  of 
the  opposite  partner.  Look  towards  the 
wicket  it  is  your  intention  to  save  from  the 
returned  ball,  and  ground  your  bat  by  a long 
reach  as  soon  as  you  can.  Run  rapidly  the 
first  time,  and  try  to  get  a second,  but  in  this 
be  extremely  cautious,  and  do  not  act  pre- 
cipitately, for  it  is  better  to  sacrifice  a run 
than  endanger  the  wicket.  Do  not  be  in  too 
great  a hurry  to  run  as  soon  as  you  take 
your  inning,  but  play  a little  first,  and  wait 
till  a favourable  opportunity  occurs.  Catching 
or  stopping.— Step  well  to  the  ball  in  catching, 
and  receive  it  easily,  by  yielding  to  rather 
than  opposing  it.  Stop  the  ball,by  meeting 
it  full ; if  it  be  coming  swiftly  put  down  the 
hands  quickly ; if  with  a bound,  wait,  step 
in,  or  draw  back,  as  may  be  necessary. 
Throw  up  the  ball  to  that  wicket  from  which 
the  striker  is  farthest,  at  about  the  height  of 
the  bail,  so  that  the  wicket-keeper  may 
catch  it  easily.  It  is  a great  loss  of  time  to 
run  with  the  ball  in  the  hand.  The  dress  to 
be  worn  when  playing  cricket  is  a matter  of 
some  importance,  both  as  regards  personal 
comfort  and  appropriateness  for  the  sport. 
A light  cap  with  a peak  which  shades  the 
eyes,  without  intercepting  the  sight,  is  the 
best  for  the  head.  A Guernsey  jacket  may 
be  worn  when  playing,  and  a tlannel  one 
provided  to  slip  over  that  when  the  game  is 
linished,  to  prevent  taking  cold.  A pair  of 
woollen  trousers,  made  moderately  tight  but 
tree  lor  running,  and  kept  up  by  a belt  at 
the  waist.  The  feet  should  be  encased  in 
worsted  socks,  and  the  shoes  have  hard 
soles,  with  a few  spikes  let  in,  to  prevent 
the  feet  from  slipping.  Books : — LUlywhite’s 
Guide,  Is.  6d.  ; Wykhamists’  Practical  Hints, 
Is.Gd.;  Tyas's  Handbook,  I.?.;  Denison's  Com- 
panion, 2s.  6d. ; Nyren's  Guide,  U.  6d. 

CRICKETS.— For  destroying  these  well- 
known  and  noisy  visitants  of  the  household, 
there  are  several  methods.  If  dishes  or 
saucers  with  the  grounds  of  tea  or  beer  in 
them  are  dispersed  about  the  floor  where 
they  usually  appear,  large  numbers  will  be 
found  dead  the  following  morniug.  Scotch 
snuff  dusted  upon  the  holes  and  cracks 
whence  they  come  out,  will  also  have  the 
effect  of  driving  them  away. 

CRIMPING  FISH.— This  process  is  per- 
formed as  follows:— When  the  fish  is  alive 
or  newly  caught,  and  before  the  muscles  are 
stiffened  by  the  rigid  contractions  of  death, 
out  as  many  transverse  sections  across  the 
body  as  are  desirable,  and  throw  it  into  cold 
and  hard  water.  The  contraction  commences 
in  about  five  minutes,  but  if  the  fish  is  large 
It  will  take  half  an  hour  to  complete.  If  the 
fish  is  newly  caught  and  very  lively,  it 
should  be  stunned  by  a blow  on  the  head. 
Gashes  across  the  cheek  are  frequently  made 
in  crimping,  which  improves  the  appear- 
ance of  the  fish  when  served  up,  and  tacill- 
tates  the  carving.  The  object  of  crimping 
is  to  retard  the  stiffening  of  the  muscics, 
and  then,  by  the  immersion,  to  excite  it  to 
the  greatest  possible  degree;  by  which 
means  the  fish  becomes  firmer,  and  keeps 
longer. 


CRIMPING  MACHINE. — An  implement 
employed  in  the  laundry  in  the  getting  up 
of  deiicate  and  fragile  textures,  which  re- 
quire plaiting  or  fluting.  This  simple  ope- 
ration consists  ofplacing  the  articles  between 


the  grooved  rollers  seen  in  the  illustration, 
when  by  turning  the  handle,  the  desired 
effect  is  produced  with  great  rapidity  and 
regularity. 

CRINGLES.— Rub  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  butter  in  one  pound  of  flour,  and  two 
ounces  of  sugar ; set  sponge  with  half  the 
flour,  two  spoonfuls  of  yeast,  and  a quarter 
of  a pint  of  milk ; when  risen,  add  the  other 
to  it,  with  two  eggs  and  a second  quarter  of 
a pint  of  milk,  to  bring  it  to  a light  dough ; 
roll  it  out  the  thickness  of  your  finger,  make 
in  the  shape  of  the  figure  8,  let  it  rise  on  the 
tins  before  baking;  when  baked,  moisten 
them  over  with  milk  and  sugar  mixed. 

Butter,  Jib. ; flour,  lib. ; sugar,  2ozs. ; 
yeast,  2 tablespoonfuls ; milk,  J pint ; 
eggs,  2. 

crinoline. — A species  of  stiff  petti- 
coat recently  adopted  by  females,  for  the 
purpose  of  amplifying  the  skirts  of  their 
dress.  The  practice  of  wearing  crinoline 
has  been  greatly  ridiculed  in  many  quar- 
ters, as  being  inconvenient  and  extravagant, 
and  failing  to  add  a single  grace  to  the  per- 
son. It  is  certain  that  this  style  of  costume 
does  not  become  all  figures ; short  stout 
females,  especially,  appearing  very  ungrace- 
ful in  it.  beveral  diseases  are  also  laid  to 
its  charge,  such  as  rheumatism,  paralysis, 
cramp,  &c.,  induced  by  the  warmth  being 
kept  away  from  the  lower  partof  the  person, 
and  the  cold  draughts  of  air  admitted. 
Several  accidents  have  also  originated  with 
its  use,  and  many  ladies  while  passing  the  fire, 
have  set  their  dresses  alight  and  been  dread- 
fully burned.  With  regard  to  the  latter, 
however,  the  discovery  has  just  been  made 
that  the  mixing  of  a little  alum  with  the 
starch  or  other  material  used  for  stiffening 
the  crinoline,  will  prevent  its  ignition. 

C R O C 11  E T - W O R K.  — Rooks  : Mee's 
Crochet  /explained,  l.».  Gd,  ; Lambert's  Crochet 
Sampler,  is. ; Ronaldson  's  Crochet  Work,  2s. ; 
A'op  Crochet  D'Oyley  Book,  li. ; Designs  for  Cro- 
chet Work,  bs.;  Hetc  and  Elegant  Crochet  by  a 
Lady,  2s.  Od.;  Riego' s Crochet  Book,\s.;  WatTen't 
Instructions,  li.  6d. ; Ladies'  Book  of  Crochet, 
2s.  Cid.;  Cooper’s  Cnochet,  li. ; Branchardieres’s 
Crochet  Book,  li. 
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CROCUS.  — A dwarf  hardy  bulb,  with 
glassy  leaves  and  showy  flowers.  The 
crocus  is  popularly  known  as  a sprino' 
flower,  peeping  up  almost  from  amongst 
the  snow.  The  spring  crocuses  come  into 
bloom  some  time  in  February,  and  continue 
more  or  less  in  bloom  until  the  bemnning  of 
April ; this  succession  of  bloom  Deing  ob- 
tained by  earher  and  later  planting,  and 
placing  them  in  different  positions  and 
aspects.  No  flowers  are  more  easily  cul- 
tivated ; they  grow  in  any  ordinary  garden 
soil,  and  multiply  abundantly  by  off-sets. 
The  bulbs  should  be  planted  in  October  or 


November,  about  two  inches  below  the  sur- 
face, in  rows  or  patches.  They  are  suitable 
as  edmngs  for  flower-borders,  or  they  may 
form  beds  by  themselves ; in  either  case,  the 
bulbs  should  not  be  inserted  singly,  but  are 
far  more  effective  if  put  in  groups  of  six, 
twelve,  or  even  more,  the  groups  being  pro- 
portionally distant.  There  is  another  spe- 
cies of  crocus,  the  “autumn-bloomers,” 
comprising  some  very  beautiful  kinds.  They 
bloom  at  tiie  end  of  October  and  through 
November,  and  are  equally  useful  as  orna- 
ments with  the  spring  crocuses,  in  con- 
sequence of  tl>eir  blooming  when  other 
flowers  are  closed.  They  should  be  planted 
in  June  and  July,  and  in  other  respects 
require  a similar  treatment  to  the  ordinary 
crocu8« 

CROTON  OIL.  — The  expressed  oil  of 
the  seeds  of  the  croton  Uglium,  a plant  grow- 
ing from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  high,  and 
mmmon  to  most  parts  of  India  and  the 
East.  The  oil  is  or  a yellow  amber  colour, 
of  a dull,  rank,  and  heavy  smell,  and  an 
acrid  burning  taste,  which  clings  to  the 
tongue  and  gullet  for  many  hours  after.  Jn 
small  doses,  croton  oil  is  a powerful  drastic 
purgative ; and  in  larger  ones,  an  Irritant 
poison,  producing  severe  vomiting  and  in- 
flammation of  the  coats  of  the  stomacli  and 
bowels.  When  applied  to  the  skin,  beside 
its  purgative  action  which  it  produces  by 
absorption,  it  excites  irritation,  pustules, 
and  even  blisters.  Tlie  full  dose  of  croton 
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oil  is  from  one  to  two  drops,  and  it  is  con- 
sidered a highly  valuable  drug  in  all  cases 
requiring  an  immediate  action  on  the  bowels. 
Its  antidotes  are,  emollient  drinks,  opium, 
ammonia,  and  the  hot  bath. 

CROUP,  or  inflammation  of  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  trachea  or  windpipe,  is, 
both  from  the  rapidity  with  which  tlie  dis- 
ease runs  its  course,  its  situation,  and  from 
the  singular  characteristic  developed  in  its 
career,  one  of  the  most  fatal  of  all  the 
maladies  to  which  childhood  is  subject. 
Croup,  though  occasionally  attacking  adults, 
may  in  general  be  considered  as  a disease 
almost  peculiar  to  early  youth,  and  more 
especially  to  children  between  the  ages  of 
three  and  ten  years,  though  not  uufrequently 
it  attacks  infants  at  the  breast.  Those  most 
subject  to  croup  are  children  of  a fat,  dull, 
and  sluggish  temperament ; and  those  most 
exempt  from  the  disease,  the  thin,  spare, 
and  vivacious. 

Symptoms.  — Croup  generally  commences 
with  a hoarse  wheezing  noise  in  the  throat, 
at  first  heard  during  sleep,  and  followed 
soon  by  restlessness  and  a short  dry  cough, 
with  tightness  about  the  throat,  indicated 
by  the  child’s  involuntarily  placing  its  hands 
there.  As  the  difficulty  of  breathing  in- 
creases, the  face  becomes  flushed  and 
anxious,  and  the  veins  of  the  throat  stand 
out,  knotted  and  large  ; the  voice  grows 
shrill,  and  has  a peculiar  metallic  sound, 
and  ultimately  assumes  that  crowing  noise 
that  has  given  the  name  to  this  disease. 
The  cough,  at  first  dry,  is  after  a time  at- 
tended with  a tough  ropy  expectoration  that 
hangs  to  the  fauces,  and  causes  great  incon- 
venience and  pain  to  expel ; with  these 
symptoms  there  is  great  heat,  thirst,  and 
considerable  fever  ; the  disease  almost 
always  proving  fatal  — when  unrelieved — 
within  three  days.  The  peculiarity  of  croup 
over  every  other  disease,  is  the  formation  in 
the  windpipe  of  a “ false  membrane  ot 
coagulable  lymph,  which  gradually  closing 
up,  prevents  all  passage  of  air,  and  the 
child  dies  from  suffocation  ; the  false 
membrane  hanging  in  the  trachea  like  the 
finger  of  a glove, 

2'realment.— The  symptoms  being  so  urgent 
and  the  disease  so  rapid,  the  treatment 
must  consequently  be  immediate  and 
getic;  this  consists  in  the  first  place  of  the 
hot  bath,  which  is  to  be  repeated  several 
times  during  the  rest  of  the  treatment,  fol- 
lowed, in  the  first  instance,  by  an  emetic  or 
equal  parts  of  antimonial  and  ipecacuanlia 
wines,  and  a hot  poultice  of  a mixture  of 
flour  and  mustard,  applied  for  about  five 
minutes  to  the  throat.  One  of  the  lollowiug 
powders  is  next  to  be  given  every  hour  ; the 
mustard  removed  and  a blister  placed  on  -he 
spot;  and  throe  or  four  leeches,  accoidiiig to 
the  age  of  the  child,  applied  along  the  winu- 
pipe,  and  below  the  blister.  Take  of 

Lump  sugar  . 1 scruple-powder. 

Calomel  . . 12  grains. 

Tartar  emetic  4 grams.  , . q.- 

Mix  thoroughly,  and  ^ 

ders,  one  fo  be  placed  on  the  child  a toiihmo 

as  directed.  Every  five  or 

bowels  are  to  be  acted  on  by  a dose  of  senna 
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tea  sweetened,  and  when  the  blister  rises,  it 
is  to  be  kept  open  by  a dressing  of  savine,  or 
issue  ointment.  Where  the  symptoms  are 
severe,  it  may  be  necessary  to  repeat  the 
emetic  every  hour,  for  two  or  even  three 
times,  before  resorting  to  the  powders,  and 
even  to  repeat  the  bleeding,  which  is  occa- 
sionally done  by  opening  the  jugular  vein. 
Jn  extreme  cases,  and  when  medical  aid  is 
powerless  to  arrest  the  disease,  the  only 
means  that  offers  a chance  of  saving  the 
child’s  life,  is  by  opening  the  windpipe  and 
inserting  a tube,  through  which  the  patient 
can  breathe,  till  nature  has  an  opportunity 
to  excite  absorption,  and  the  medicines  time 
to  work  a beneficial  action  on  the  system. 

CROWDED  ASSEMBLIES.-l’he  foun- 
dation of  many  painful  and  fatal  maladies, 
date  their  origin  Ifom  attendance  at  some 
crowded  assembly.  This  is  particularly  the 
case  with  balls,  which  are  attended  by  ladies 
thinly  clad,  and  who,  after  overheating 
themselves  by  dancing,  recklessly  expose 
themselves  to  draughts,  or  go  out  into  the 
open  air  without  any  other  covering  than 
that  worn  in  the  assembly.  The  shock 
which  the  system  receives  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, is  frequently  productive  of  those 
violent  colds  which  are  in  every  case  dilficult 
of  remedy,  and  which  in  some  instances 
lay  the  foundation  of  consumption  and 
other  incurable  complaints.  These  evil  con- 
sequences may  be  avoided  bv  a little  care 
and  attention.  When  persons  become  heated 
in  crowded  assemblies,  they  should  never  go 
near  open  windows  and  doors  to  cool  them- 
selves, but,  gently  promenade  up  and  down 
the  room,  until  the  blood  has  been  restored 
to  its  equable  temperature.  And  on  no  ac- 
count should  ladies,  barely  clad  as  they  are, 
walk  even  from  the  door  of  the  assembly  to 
their  carriage,  without  enveloping  their 
shoulders  in  a warm  shawl  or  mantle,  cover- 
ing their  heads,  and  holding  a pocket-hand- 
kerchief to  their  mouths.  These  simple  pre- 
cautions will,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
prevent  the  ill  effects  alluded  to. 

CROWDS,  TO  I'REVKNT  ACCIDENTS  IN. 
— The  greatest  danger  to  be  feared  in  a 
crowd,  is  from  the  excessive  pressure  on  the 
chest,  which  stops  the  action  of  the  lungs 
and  viscera,  and  produces  what  is  known  as 
sulTocation.  To  avoid  this  danger,  therefore, 
persons  should  keep  their  arms  straight 
down,  and  present  the  iiu’cj  of  their  bodies 
towards  that  quarter  whence  the  pressure 
comes  from,  and  by  this  means  the  chest 
will  be  effectively  protected.  It  is  especially 
necessary  for  persons  to  preserve  their  pre- 
sence of  mind,  and  also  their  tempers  ; and 
instead  oi’  struggling  with  the  crowd  and 
vainly  atteni])ting  to  ward  off  the  pressure, 
it  Is  much  better  to  go  w'ith  the  throng,  and 
thus  as  it  were  to  be  carried  involuntarily 
onwards.  All  i)crson8  who  have  a weakness 
of  the  chest,  or  who  are  timid  in  any  way, 
should  never  mingle  with  a crowd  under 
any  circumstance.s. 

CRUCIHEK  — A conical -shaped  vessel 
made  of  clay,  employed  to  hold  substances 
while  they  are  submitted  to  a strong  heat. 
There  are  two  ways  of  making  crucibles ; 
one  method  is  bv  forcibly  shaping  the  ingre- 


dients in  a double  mould,  as  seen  in  the 
engraving : a a,  is  the  external  steel  mould, 
6 0,  clay  or  composition  lor  forming  the 
crucible ; c,  internal  steel  mould ; d c/,  wooden 
stand ; e,  cord  or  chain  to  withdraw  the  inter- 
nal mould  or  plug.  Another  crucible  is  made 


by  pouring  the  of  the  consistence  ol 

cream,  into  porous  moulds  made  of  a species 
of  stucco.  As  soon  as  the  crucibles,  formed 
by  either  of  these  methods,  have  become  per- 
fectly dry,  they  are  ready  for  baking  ui  a 
potter’s  kiln.  For  the  manufacture  of  cru- 
cibles, a clay  should  be  chosen  which  is  free, 
or  nearly  so,  from  lime.  ^ 

CRUET  STAND.  — A receptacle  for  the 
usual  condiments  of  the  dinner  table,  which 
is  a more  convenient  form  of  placing  them  on 
the  table,  and  prevents  the  cruets  from  bein<'’ 
upset  and  broken.  They  are  made  in  every 
variety,  from  the  simplest  to  the  most  costly. 
vV  hen  they  are  plated  or  madenf  silver  i 


When  they  are  platecf  or  made  of  Xer  they 
may  be  cleaned  with  a httle  damp  whiting 
a brush,  and  a leather.  ° 

ORU3IU  CAKES.— Keep  a bowl  orpiicher 
with  some  milk  in  it,  and  from  time  to  time 
throw  m the  crumbs  of  bread  which  break 
off  when  it  is  sliMd,  and  also  the  dry  pieces 
lelt  on  the  table.  When  a sufficient  quantity 
have  been  collected,  break  the  mixture  into 
a mass,  add  an  egg,  a little  salt  and  soda 
and  a iew  fablespoonfuls  of  flour;  form  into 
cakes,  and  bake  till  brown. 

CRUMB  CLOTH. — A covering  put  over 
carpets  to  preserve  them  and  to  prevent  any 
dirty  or  greasy  particles  from  penetrating 
and  soiling  the  I'abrio.  Although  a crumb 
cloth  does  partially  fulfil  the  purposes  for 
which  it  is  adopted,  its  employment  is  some- 
what auoinalous,  as  it  is  senseless  to  buy  a 
handsome  carpet  first,  and  then  cover  it 
over  afterwards  so  that  it  should  not  be  seen- 
it  also  imparts  a sensation  of  coldness  and 
discomfort,  bordering  on  inhospitality,  which 
few  visitors  like  to  encounter. 

CRUMB  I’UDDING. — Savcall  thecriimbs 
left  upon  the  table  during  the  week,  and  add 
to  these  any  waste  pieces  of  bread.  Tut 
them  Into  a basin  with  two  ounces  of  treacle 
mixed  up  with  them.  Soak  them  in  enough 
water  to  make  them  swell.  Then  tie  thwu 
in  a cloth  and  boil  for  half  an  hour. 
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CRU3IBS  FRIED.— Put  into  a frying-- 
pan  01*  saucepan  a piece  of  butter;  oil  and 
skim  it,  pour  it  from  the  sediment,  return  it 
to  the  pan,  throw  in  two  or  three  table- 
spoonfuls of  grated  bread,  keep  stirring  them 
constantly  till  of  a clear  yellow,  and  drain 
them  before  the  fire. 

CRUMPETS  TO  Make.— To  a pound 
and  a half  of  Hour,  add  three  pints  of  milk, 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  yeast,  and  two  eggs ; 
mix  the  milk  lukewarm  with  it,  beat  it  into 
a batter,  and  let  it  stand  till  it  rises  in  blad- 
ders on  the  top,  then  bake  them  on  a polished 
iron  with  fin  rims. 

CRUMPETS,  TO  Toast. —Warm  both 
sides  first,  then  toast  them  to  a light  bro^TO 
colour  on  each  side ; lay  them  in  a plate,  and 
spread  butter  over  them  lightly  on  each 
side.  Wlien  they  are  served,  too  many 
should  not  lie  on  each  other,  as  it  causes  the 
undermost  ones  to  eat  like  dough,  and  ren- 
ders them  more  difficult  of  digestion. 

CRUST  Foit  Pies,  Tarts,  &p.— The  paste 
with  which  pies,  tarts,  &c.,  are  made  or 
covered.  1.  (Fine.)  From  flour,  lib. ; sugar, 
jlb.  ; melted  butter,  Jib.  ; eggs,  3 ; milk 
sufficient.  2.  {Raised  crusts  for  meat  pies,  <tc.) 
Flour,  lib. ; sugar.  Jib. ; lard,  6ozs. ; eggs,  2. 
3.  (Short.)  Flour,  lib. ; butter,  2ozs. ; sugar, 
20ZS. ; eggs,  2,  made  into  a still’  paste.  If 
there  is  not  a very  cool  larder  where  crust 
can  be  made,  particularly  in  summer,  the 
cellar,  or  some  place  of  equal  temperature, 
should  be  chosen  ; for  while  coolness  is 
absolutely  necessary,  extreme  cold  is  equally 
hurtful.  Therefore,  when  the  weather  is  hot, 
let  every  ingredient  of  which  the  crust  is  to 
be  made  be  carried  the  night  before  into  the 

Elace  assigned  for  the  operation.  A feather 
rush  ought  to  be  used  in  making  every 
description  of  crust,  as  it  is  impossible  to 
spread  flour  over  paste,  either  with  the  sifter 
or  with  the  hand,  as  delicately  as  it  ought  to 
be  done.  When  the  flour  is  sifted,  dust  it 
slightly  and  nicely  oil’  with  the  brush  ; and 
if  still  too  much,  pass  a wet  feather  over  it, 
as  nothing  destroys  the  look  or  deadens  the 
crust  more  than  an  unequal  and  heavy  flour- 
ing. The  state  of  the  oven  should  be  par- 
ticularly attended  to.  Almost  every  oven 
has  a temperature  of  its  own.  Tliis  should 
be  ascertained,  and  bakings  regulated  accord- 
ingly, as  too  low  or  too  high  a temperature 
is  almost  sure  to  spoil  even  the  best  made 
crust.— See  Macaroni  Paste,  Potato 
I’aste,  Puit  Paste,  Rice  Paste,  Suet 
Paste,  ’Venison  Pasty,  Paste,  &c. 

CRUSTS,  TO  Grill,.  — For  cAccic.— Pull 
rough  pieces  from  a new  loaf’,  anrl  brown 
them  in  the  oven  or  before  the  lire.  For 
toup.—Vat  the  cut  crusts  upon  a small  wire 
gridiron  over  hot  cinders,  to  crisp.  Wfien 
done,  wet  the  inside  with  top-fat,  and 
sprinkle  a little  salt  over  them.  They  may 
be  served  separately  or  added  to  the  sou]), 
CRYPTOURAPHY. — A Greek  word  sig- 
nifying secret  writing.  Cryptographs  are  usial 
by  persons  wishing  to  correspond  with  cacli 
other  in  a language  that  none  but  themselves 
can  understand.  For  this  purpose  a form 
oi cipher  1s  devised  by  tiie  aid  of  tlic  alphabet 
and  of  figures,  and  arranged  accbrdiug  to 
the  preconcerted  method  of  the  parties  con- 
3Jl 


cerned.  One  of  these  methods  may  be  easily 
illustrated,  thus Supposing  the  English 
alphabet,  omitting  the  letter  j,  to  consist  of 
twenty-five  ietters ; let  them  be  arranged  in 
a square  thus : — 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

a 

f 

1 

q 

V 

1 

b 

cr 

o 

m 

r 

\f 

2 

c 

h 

n 

s 

X 

3 

d 

i 

0 

t 

y 

4 

e 

k 

p 

u 

Z 

5 

Place  figures  over  and  at  the  right  hand  ; 
represent  every  letter  by  two  figures,  by  the 
intersection  of  a vertical  with  a horizontal 
row;  and  thus  we  find  that  11  represents 
a;  34,  o;  62,  w;  14,  d;  and  so  on.  Another 
method  consists  in  writing  a sentence  in 
good  English,  but  with  an  intention  that 
only  a few  of  the  words  shall  convey  the  de- 
sired message,  thus  : — “Ishali  feel  obliged 
to  you,  as  reading  alone  engages  my  atten- 
tion at  present,  if  you  wilt  send  me  any  one 
of  the  ten  numbers  of  the  Dictionary  of  Daily 
iVanls."  The  recipient,  by  the  aid  of  some 
sort  of  key  or  clue  previously  agreed  upon, 
selects  the  words,  “ I shall  be  ...  . 
alone  ....  at  ...  . ten,”  as 

conveying  the  meaning,  rejecting  tlie  rest. 
This  is  considered  an  e.xcellent  method,  be- 
cause, if  the  sentence  constructed  be  really 
a sensible  remark  in  good  Engiish,  there 
may  be  no  suspicion  that  any  secret  is  in- 
volved. Another,  of  somewhat  similar 
character,  consists  in  w'riting  a letter  or 
paragraph,  conveying  the  secret  ini’orma- 
tion,  in  a narrow  column  of  several  lines, 
and  then  increasing  the  column  to  double 
the  width  by  adding  to  each  line  additional 
words  winch,  though  destroying  the  original 
sense,  shall  impart  a new  one.  The  following 
has  been  given  as  the  postcript  to  a letter 
written  on  this  principle:— 

“ Pray  throw  of!  those  vain  fears  ; 
expose  not  yourself  to  scorn,  when  thereis  no 
imminent  danger.” 

Taking  the  left-hand  part  of  this  only,  there 
is  the  warning, — “ Pray  expose  not  yourself 
to  imminent  danger.”  An  infinite  number 
of  ciphers,  in  which  figures,  letters,  and 
words  are  employed  and  transposed,  may  be 
devised.  Rut  it  should  be  known  that  how- 
ever ingenious  the  plan  may  be,  a practised 
cryptographer  can  solve  these  mysteries  by 
certain  rules  which  he  lias  laid  down  for  his 
guidance;  or,  in  other  words,  it  is  impossible 
for  human  ingenuity  to  invent  a seen't 
whicli  sliall  not  be  discovered  by  another, 
who  possesses  the  same  kind  of  talent  in  a 
greater  degree. 

URYSTAU  PALACE.— This  truly  na- 
tional exhibition  is  erected  at  Sydenham,  in 
the  county  of  Surrey.  It  may  beapproaclied 
either  by  the  road  or  by  the  rail,  ine  former 
occupying  about  an  liour  and  a hall  Iroin 
London,  tile  latter  from  twenty  minutes  to 
half  an  liour.  The  building  is  divided  into 
tlie  lower  story,  tlie  level  of  the  floor  ot 
tile  main  builtling,  and  tlie  galleries.  In 
tlie  lower  story  are  to  be  met  specimens 
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of  machinery  in  connection  with  the  arts, 
manufactures,  apiculture,  &c.  Ascending 
a flight  of  steps  from  tliese,  the  visitor  finds 
himself  in  the  main  building.  Here  are  to 
be  seen  numberless  objects  of  interest  and 
curiosity,  sculptures,  trees,  flowers,  and 
birds.  In  the  centre  is  the  great  transept, 
where  the  interest  of  the  building  is  chiefly 
concentrated ; on  one  side  of  this  is  the 
large  organ,  and  on  the  other  the  orchestra. 
Some  thousands  of  seats  are  provided  at 
this  point,  so  that  the  visitor  may  admire  at 
leisure  the  beauty  of  the  building,  and  at 
the  same  time  enjoy  the  music.  On  either 
side  of  the  nave  are  situated  the  various 
courts.  Amongst  these  are  the  Egyptian 
Court,  containing  the  remains  of  Egyptian 
architecture,  and  many  interesting  selections 
associated  with  sacred  h'story.  The  Greek 
Court,  containing  many  beautiful  specimens 
of  Grecian  art,  and  constituting  in  itself  a 
school  where  the  fundamental  principles  of 
architecture  and  every  line  of  grace  and 
beauty  may  be  studied.  The  Koman  Court, 
presenting  a view  at  once  instructive  and 
interesting,  of  the  domestic  conveniences, 
costume,  arms,  &c.,  of  the  Roman  people. 
The  Alhambra  Court  succeeds  to  this ; it  is 
supposed  to  represent  the  interior  of  a 
Moorish  palace,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
gorgeous  and  enchanting  specimens  of  in- 
terior decoration  which  it  is  possible  for  the 
imagination  to  conceive.  On  every  side 
exquisitely  wrought  and  enriched  surfaces 
meet  the  eye ; the  walls  and  ceiling  are 
covered  from  end  to  end  with  rich  arabesque 
v/ork,  the  floor  is  adorned  with  mosaic 
pavements,  and  in  the  centre  marble  foun- 
tains are  playing,  surrounded  by  the  most 
beautiful  flowers.  The  Assyrian  Court  next 
claims  attention,  and  is  chiefly  interesting 
as  a collection  of  architectural  and  decora- 
tive specimens  which  have  been  recently 
dug  out  of  the  earth,  where  they  have  lain 
buried  for  many  centuries.  The  visitor  next 
proceeds  to  the  liyzantinc  Court,  in  which 
are  to  be  seen  specimens  of  architecture 
extending  from  the  fourth  to  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  German  Mediaival  Court  is 
devoted  to  examples  of  Gothicart  and  archi- 
tecture in  Germany  during  the  Middle  Ages. 
The  English  Mediaival  Court,  and  the  French 
and  Italian  Mediaival  Courts  have  a similar 
object  in  view.  The  Renaissance  Court 
aflbrds  many  charming  specimens  of  archi- 
tecture and  ornamentation,  and  represents 
the  revival  of  the  antique  in  Italy  at  the 
commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
The  Elizabethan  Court  presents  us  with 
examples  of  architectural  beauties  of  the 
era  indicated,  and  includes  many  monu- 
ments and  effigies  of  an  liistorical  interest. 
The  Italian  Court  affords  an  insight  into 
the  architectural  snccimens  of  a compara- 
tively recent  period.  The  I’ompeian  Court 
represents  the  interior  of  a villa  in  detail, 
giving  a representation  of  tlie  various  apart- 
ments then  in  vogue.  Each  of  the  courts 
enumerated  are  arranged  with  an  amount 
of  care  and  accuracy,  and  at  the  same  time 
on  so  simple  a plan,  tliat  tlie  meanest  capa- 
city cannot  fail  to  compreliend  the  scope 
and  intention  of  tlie  various  scenes  repre- 


sented. Having  gone  through  these  various 
courts,  two  flights  of  stairs  take  the  visitor 
into  the  gallery  assigned  to  paintings  and 
photographs.  Many  pictures  of  excellence 
are  displayed  along  the  walls,  w’hile  the 
gallery  of  photographs  representing  with  re- 
markable fidelity  scenes  and  faces  more  or 
less  known  and  interesting  to  the  spec- 
tators, becomes  an  especial  point  of  attrac- 
tion. Jlany  other  attractions,  such  as 
groups  of  figures,  and  exquisite  specimens 
of  sculpture,  are  scattered  about  the  building. 
The  park  and  gardens,  increasing  in  verdure 
and  beauty  year  by  year,  will  alone  repay 
the  visit.  The  tower,  from  which  the  coun- 
try for  many  miles  round  may  be  distinctly 
seen,  is  also  a favourite  resort  for  the  young 
and  active.  Many  amusements  and  pas- 
times are  from  time  to  time  devised,  in 
which  the  visitors  have  the  privilege  of 
taking  a part.  Concerts  are  also  given,  in 
which  some  of  our  most  celebrated  vocal- 
ists and  instrumentalists  perform ; while  as 
a staple  attraction  the  fountains,  designed 
on  a magnificent  and  picturesque  scale, 
send  forth  their  streams  whenever  circum- 
stances permit.  The  ordinary  charge  of  ad- 
mission is  one  shilling,  but  by  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  Railway  Company,  the  public 
may  enter  the  palace  and  travel  there  and 
back  for  the  sum  of  eighteenpence.  Season 
tickets  are  also  issued  at  moderate  charges, 
admitting  the  holders  to  all  the  privileges  of 
the  establishment.  Refreshments  of  every 
kind  and  description  are  furnished  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  visitors,  of  such 
a quality  and  at  such  prices,  as  to  leave  no 
room  for  dissatisfaction.  In  a word,  the 
liberality  of  the  arrangements,  combined 
with  the  attractions  afforded,  fairly  entitle 
this  place  of  universal  resort  to  the  appella- 
tion It  is  popularly  known  by,  “The  People’s 
Palace.” 

CUCUMBER,  Culture  of.— Tliis,  like 
otlier  plants,  will  grow  in  any  soil,  though 
not  with  the  same  degree  of  vigour  as  when 
the  culture  depends  on  artificial  heat  and 
protection  from  the  atmosphere.  For  this 
esculent  it  is  usual  therefore  to  prepare  a 
compost  made  of  one-third  of  rich  earth, 
one-lialf  of  vegetable  mould,  and  one-sixth 
of  decomposed  horse  dung,  mixed  with  a 
small  quantity  of  sand.  The  end  of  January 
or  the  commencement  of  February  is  a good 
time  for  commencing  to  force  the  earliest  crop. 
In  the  subsequent  months  both  main  and 
secondary  crops  may  be  started  as  required ; 
and  will  come  forward  more  fteely.  The 
seed-bed  should  be  made  up  three  and  a half 
feet  high  at  the  back,  and  from  two  feet  and 
a half  to  tliroe  feet  high  in  the  front,  and  on 
a dry  bottom.  The  frame  should  be  put  on 
as  soon  as  tlie  bed  is  formed,  and  the  seed 
should  not  be  sown  until  the  heat  of  the 
bed  is  sweet  and  healthy,  to  whicli  state  it 
may  be  hastened  by  its  surface  being  stirred 
once  or  twice  daily,  together  with  plentiful 
watering  and  the  admission  of  air.  The 
seeds  may  be  sovn  cither  in  small  pots  or  in 
pans,  and  the  seedlings  to  be  moved,  from 
one  to  three  plants  in  a pot.  If  sowm  in  the 
pots  so  as  not  to  rreen  shifting,  the  pots 
may  be  crocked  and  about  three  parts  filled 
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with  earth,  with  three  seeds  in  eacli  covered 
half  an  inch  deep.  When  the  plants  come 
np,  they  may  be  thinned  either  to  one  or 
two  in  each  pot,  and  as  the  plants  advance 
in  height,  so  the  pots  may  be  filled  up  with 
rich  light  earth,  which  should  be  kept  in 
the  frame  for  the  purpose ; a small  pot  of 
water  should  also  be  kept  in  the  frame  for 
moistening  the  earth,  or  sprinkling  the 
plants  when  required.  The  plants  should 
be  kept  within  three  or  four  inches  of  the 
glass.  In  the  winter  months  the  seed  beds 
should  be  protected  from  the  winds  by 
thatched  hurdles  on  the  north,  west,  and 
east  sides.  When  the  plants  have  been 
raised  about  five  weeks,  transpose  them  to  a 
larger  hot  bed.  For  this,  the  dung  alter  being 
well  worked  is  made  up  into  a bed  about 
four  or  five  feet  high,  and  the  frames  and 
lights  set  upon  it.  It  is  afterwards  suflTered 
to  stand  a few  days  to  settle,  and  until  its 
violent  heat  becomes  somewhat  abated. 
When  in  a fit  state  for  the  plants  to  grow  in, 
the  surface  is  made  level  and  a hill  of 
mould  laid  in,  just  under  the  middle  of  each 
light,  and  when  the  mould  gets  warm  the 
plants  are  “ridged  out  ” in  it.  After  this,  if 
the  bed  has  become  perfectly  sweet,  and 
there  be  heat  enough  in  it,  and  the  weather 
prove  fine,  the  plants  will  soon  arrive  at 
perfection.  Cucumbers  are  cut  and  gathered 
when  they  are  from  four  to  twelve  inches 
long,  according  to  their  kinds. 

Cucumbers  may  also  be  propagated  by  cut- 
tings, which  should  be  five  or  six  inches  in 
length,  taken  from  the  tops  of  bearing 
branches  of  vigorous  plants,  about  the  end 
of  September  or  early  in  October,  planted 
in  pots  of  rich  mould  and  plunged  in  a hot 
bed ; these,  if  regularly  watered,  will  take 
root  in  less  than  a fortnight,  and  may  then 
be  planted  in  a hot  bed  for  fruiting,  which 
they  will  do  as  soon  as  the  roots  can  siqjport 
them,  perfecting  the  fruit  before  Christmas. 

Cucumbers  may  also  be  grown  under  hand- 
glasses as  follows : Sow  the  seed  about  the 
middle  of  April  in  a cucumber  or  melon 
bed,  and  when  the  plants  come  up,  pot  them 
out  into  small  pots,  two  or  three  in  a pot, 
keep  them  properly  watered,  and  stop  them 
at  the  first  or  second  point.  About  the 
middle  of  May  dig  a trench  where  the 
situation  is  warm  and  the  mould  rich,  of 
about  two  feet  deep  and  three  feet  broad, 
with  the  length  proportioned  to  the  number 
of  lights  about  to  be  used.  Fill  this  trench 
with  good  warm  dung,  wdiich  when  arrived 
to  its  full  heat,  cover  with  rich  mould  from 
eight  to  twelve  inches  deep.  Then  set  the 
glasses  about  three  feet  distant  I'rom  each 
other,  and  when  the  mould  gets  warm  under 
them,  turn  the  plants  out  of  the  pots  with 
their  bulbs  whole;  plunge  them  into  the 
mould  under  the  glasses,  give  them  a little 
water,  settle  the  mould  about  their  roots, 
and  draw  the  glasses  over  them.  On  line 
days,  after  they  have  begun  to  grow,  raise 
the  glasses  a little  on  one  side  to  admit  the 
fresh  air,  and  as  the  weather  increases  in 
warmth,  admit  the  air  more  freely  to  harden 
the  plants,  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  bear 
the  open  air  and  run  from  under  the  glasses. 
When  the  plants  begin  to  fill  the  glasses, 
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train  them  out  horizontally,  and  raise  the 
glasses  upon  bricks  to  remove  them  from 
the  plants.  Alter  this,  the  plants  require 
no  further  attention  but  to  be  supplied  with 
water  when  the  weather  is  dry,  to  stop  them, 
when  they  run  too  thin  of  branches,  and  to 
thin  them  of  leaves  or  branches  when  they 
threaten  to  become  overcrowded.  In  warm 
summers  and  favoimable  situations  the 
plants  will,  by  this  mode  of  culture,  leave 
plentifully  for  about  two  months.  For  the 
production  of  seed,  some  fruit  must  be  left  of 
the  earliest  forced  sorts.  The  fruit  selected 
for  this  purpose,  should  grow  near  the  root 
and  upon  the  main  stem,  not  more  than  one 
being  on  a plant.  They  must  remain  as 
long  as  the  seed  can  obtain  any  nourishment 
from  the  plant,  which  it  continues  to  do 
whilst  the  footstalk  remains  green.  When 
this  withers,  and  the  rind  of  the  cucumber 
has  attained  its  full  yellow  hue,  they  may 
be  gathered  and  reared  in  the  sun  until  they 
begin  to  decay.  The  seed  being  then  scraped 
out  into  a vessel,  allowed  to  remain  for  eight 
or  ten  days,  and  frequently  stirred  until  the 
pulp  attached  to  it  is  decayed,  may  be 
cleansed  by  frequent  agitation  in  water; 
the  refuse  rises  to  the  top  and  passes  away 
with  the  liquid.  Being  thoroughly  dried  by 
exposure  to  the  air  for  three  or  four  days,  it 
is  then  fit  for  stirring.  Seed  three  or  four 
years  old  is  found  to  be  best  for  use,  pro- 
ducing less  luxuriant  but  more  fruitful 
plants. 

There  are  various  sorts  of  cucumbers.  The 
early  short  prickly  is  often  preferred  for  the 
first  crop,  as  being  a very  plentiful  bearer, 
quick  in  coming  to  production,  and  the 
hardiest  of  all  the  varieties.  The  early  long 
prickly  is  a hardy,  abundantly  bearing  va- 
riety, but  tardy  in  coming  into  production. 
Tim  late  long  prickly  is  a hardy  good  bearer. 
The  early  green  cluster  is  a hardy  good  bearer, 
and  characterized  by  the  fruit  growing  in 
clusters.  The  sohite  Dutch  prickly  has  an  agree- 
able and  peculiar  flavour,  and  comes  quickly 
into  bearing.  The  NepasU  is  one  of  the 
largest  kinds,  often  weighing  twelve  pounds, 
and  having  a diameter  of  eight  inches. 
There  are  other  varieties  of  local  reputation, 
but  those  just  enumerated  are  best  calcu- 
lated for  general  culture. 

CUCUMBER  FRIED.  — Fare  and  slice 
young  cucumbers  and  dredge  them  lightly 
with  pepper  and  flour;  put  them  into  a pan 
ready  heated  with  butter  or  clanlied  drip- 
ping, sprinkle  salt  over  them  when  nearly 
done,  and  so  on  as  they  are  quite  tender; 
lift  them  out  with  a slice,  drain  thein  well, 
and  place  them  lightly  over  any  hashed  or 
minced  meat. 


CUCUMBER  KETCHUP. —Pare  some 
arge  old  cucumbers,  cut  them  in  *hces, 
inu  mash  them ; add  some  salt,  and  let 
:hem  stand  until  the  next  day.  Dram  on 
Lhe  liquor,  boil  it  with  lemon-peel,  mace, 
iloves,  horseradish,  slialots,  white  pel  I • 
mil  ginger.  Strain  it.  and  when  co  1 
t into  bottles,  with  the  mnoc,  clov  , 
peppercorns.  A little  ol  Jt  nny 

impart  an  agreeable  flavour  to  almost  any 
kind  of  gravy  and  sauce. 
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CUCUMBER,  PICKLED.— Lay  twenty- 
four  firm,  young,  and  very  small  cucumbers 
on  flat  dishes,  having  first  rubbed  them 
with  salt;  keep  them  covered  for  eight  or 
ten  days,  turning  them  occasionally ; then 
carefully  drain  them,  put  them  into  ajar  in 
which  vine  leaves  or  cabbage  leaves  are 
laid,  and  pour  scalding  vinegar  over  them ; 
add  more  ieaves,  and  keep  them  covered  by 
the  fire.  On  the  following  day  strain  olT 
the  vinegar,  boil  it  up,  and  pour  it  hot  over 
the  cucumbers,  again  putting  fresh  leaves  to 
them  above  and  below.  AVhen  the  colour 
becomes  tolerably  good,  boil  up  the  vinegar 
once  more  with  a quarter  an  ounce  of  white 
pepper,  the  same  ol  sliced  ginger,  one  drachm 
of  cloves,  and  half  of  a bruised  nutmeg. 
Let  these  boil  for  a few  minutes,  and  when 
cold,  pour  it  over  the  cucumbers,  which  have 
been  previously  put  into  bottles  or  jars. 
Tie  the  bottles  down,  and  put  them  by  in  a 
dry  place. 

CUCUMBER,  Properties  of.— This  es- 
culent is  chiefly  characterized  by  its  cooling 
and  aperient  qualities.  For  persons  with 
strong  stomachs  they  are  not  unwholesome; 
but  where  the  organs  of  digestion  are  at  all 
impaired,  they  are  most  injurious,  as  they 
lie  cold  and  heavy  on  the  stomach,  and 
cause  frequent  and  violent  eructations  and 
flatulency.  In  any  case  they  should  never 
be  eaten  without  plenty  of  pepper,  and  an 
admixture  of  vinegar  and  oil.  When  cooked 
and  stewed  with  gravy,  they  are  much  more 
wholesome  than  in  their  raw  state. 

CUCUMBER  SALAD.— Pare  the  cucum- 
bers, and  cut  them  in  long  thin  slices,  shred 
these  slices  again  into  shreds,  pour  vinegar 
over  them,  and  let  them  lie  for  an  hour; 
tlien  add  oil,  pepper,  and  salt. 

CUCUMBER  SAUCE.  — Pare  a small 
fresh  cucumber,  cut  it  in  neat  pieces,  and 

fiiit  it  in  a stew-pan,  with  a little  sugar,  and 
lalf  an  ounce  of  butter ; set  it  on  a slow 
fire,  stirring  occasionally;  add  twelve  table- 
spoonfuls  of  brown  sauce,  and  eiglit  of 
broth;  let  it  simmer  till  tender,  sknn  the 
butter  ofi;  remove  the  cucumber,  and  serve 
the  sauce  in  a boat. 

CUCUMBER,  TO  Dress. — Pare  cucum- 
bers, and  slice  them  into  a dish  as  thinly  as 
possible;  this  is  best  performed  by  passing 
the  surface  dexterously  over  the  edge  of  a 
sharp  knife.  Sprinkle  cayenne  and  salt 
over  them,  and  leave  them  to  drain  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  then  pour  off  the  water 
that  is  thus  drawn  from  them,  and  dress 
them  with  vinegar,  oil,  and  pepper.  Onions 
shred  finely  may  be  added  or  not,  at  plea- 
sure, 

CUCUMBERS,  TO  Preserve.  — Take 
large  and  fresh  gathered  cucumbers,  split 
them  in  two,  and  take  out  all  the  seeds ; lay 
them  for  three  days  in  a brine  of  salt  and 
water  that  will  float  an  egg.  Set  them  over 
a fire  in  cold  water,  with  a small  piece  of 
alum  in  it;  boil  them  till  tender, drain  them, 
and  pour  over  them  a thin  syrup.  Let  fliem 
lie  two  days,  boll  the  syrup  again,  and  put 
it  over  the  cucumbers;  repent  this  twice 
more,  then  add  to  it  some  clarified  sugar, 
which  has  been  boiled  till  little  bladders 
have  appeared,  put  it  in  the  cucumbers,  and 


simmer  it  for  five  minutes.  Set  it  by  till 
next  day,  boil  the  syrup  and  cucumbers 
again,  and  put  them  by  in  jars  for  use. 

CUCUMBER  VINEGAIL— Pare  and  slice 
fifteen  large  cucumbers,  and  put  them  into 
a stone  jar,  with  three  pints  of  vinegar, 
four  large  onions  sliced,  two  or  three  shalots, 
a little  garlic,  a tablespoonlul  of  salt,  three 
teaspoonfuls  of  pepper,  and  half  a teaspoon- 
ful  of  cayenne.  After  letting  it  stand  for 
four  days,  give  the  whole  a boil ; when  cold, 
strain  and  filter  the  liquor  through  blotting 
paper.  Put  it  by  in  small  bottles,  and  use 
it  for  salad,  or  with  cold  meat. 

CULLENDER. — A vessel  used  in  culi- 
nary operations,  having  the  bottom  pierced 
full  of  holes,  for  straining  or  separating  the 
more  liquid  from  the  solid  part  of  the  sub- 


stances. Cullenders  should  be  washed  each 
time  after  they  are  used,  so  that  the  subse- 
quent contents  may  not  be  disagreeably 
flavoured  ivith  the  preceding  contents. 

CULLIS.— In  cookery  a gravy  made  as 
follows :— Lay  over  the  bottom  of  a stew- 
pan  as  much  lean  veal  as  will  cover  it  an 
inch  thick,  cover  the  veal  with  thin  slices  ot 
ammon  of  bacon,  add  two  or  three  onions, 
ay  leaves,  sweet  herbs,  two  blades  of  mace, 
and  a few  cloves ; cover  the  stew-pan,  and 
set  it  over  a slow  fire : when  the  meat  is  of  a 
fine  brow'n,  fill  the  pan  with  good  beef  broth, 
boil  and  skim  it,  then  simmer  I’or  an  hour; 
add  a little  lyater,  mixed  with  as  much 
flour  as  will  bring  it  to  a proper  consistence ; 

hour,  and  strain  it.  It 
will  keep  for  a week. 

CUMBERLAND  PUDDING.-Mix  six 
ounces  ol  grated  bread  with  the  same  quan- 
tity ol  currants  well  cleaned  and  picked, 
the  same  of  beef-suet  finely  shred,  the  same 
pi  apples  chopped  small,  and  the-  same  ot 
loaf  sugar ; aucl  si.x  eggs,  half  of  a nutmeg 
grated,  a little  salt,  the  rind  of  a lemon 
grated,  and  a tablespoonful  each  of  candied 
citron,  orange,  and  lemon-peel  cut  thin. 
Mix  them  thoroughly  together,  put  the 
whole  into  a basin,  cover  it  closely  with  a 
lloured  cloth,  and  boil  it  for  three  hours. 
Serve  it  with  sweet  sauce. 

it-fj*  Grated  bread,  Cozs. ; currants,  Cozs. ; 
beel-suet,  Cozs. ; apples,  Cozs. ; sugar,  6 
ozs. ; eggs,  6;  nutmeg,  i of  1 ; salt,  a few 
grains  ;iemon-peel,  1;  candied  citron,  orange, 
and  lemon  peel,  1 tablespoonful  each. 

CUPBOAUD.— An  essential  in  kitchens 
store-rooms,  and  various  other  oHices.  Cup- 
boards should  be  kept  scrupulously  clean, 
and  with  the  contents  orderly  arranged,  so 
as  to  prevent  accidents  and  loss  of  time  in 
looking  for  articles.  In  store-cupboards  it 
is  a good  plan  to  have  a sheet  of  writing 
paper  fastened  upon  the  inside  of  the  door, 
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upon  which  to  enter  the  articles  as  they  are 
stored  and  taken  away,  with  their  quantities, 
date.  Sec.  The  cupboard  represented  in  the 
engraving  is  a contrivance  made  to  rise  by 


means  of  pulleys  from  the  kitchen  to  the 
diningroom.  15y  this  means  the  viands  arc 
kept  quite  hot,  and  the  dinner  is  served  with 
greater  comfort  and  ease. 

CUP  CAKES.— Mix  together  five  cupfuls 
of  flour,  three  of  sugar,  one  of  butter,  one  of 
milk,  three  eggs  well  beaten,  one  wineg'Iass- 
ful  of  wine,  one  of  brandy,  and  a stick  of 
cinnamon.  Bake  in  well  buttered  cups. 

ifS'  Flour,  6 cupfuls;  sugar,  3 cupfuls; 
butter,  1 cupful;  milk,  1 cupful;  eggs,  3; 
wine,  1 wineglassful ; brandy,  1 wineglass- 
ful ; cinnamon,  1 stick. 

CUPPING.— A surgical  process  by  which 
blood  is  extracted  from  the  skin  by  means 
of  an  exhausted  receiver,  and  may  be  em- 
ployed in  any  case  where  local  blood-letting 
18  indicated.  The  cupping  apparatus  con- 
sist of  a scarificator- a small  square  box 
armed  with  from  seven  to  eighteen  lancets, 
which,  upon  touching  a spring,  wlien  the 
Instrument  is  placed  on  the  part,  leap  up, 
and  passing  rapidly  over  the  skin,  Inliict  a 
corresponding  number  of  surface  cuts  on 
the  cuticle;  a few  round  or  leech-shaped 
glasses  to  receive  the  blood,  and  a small 
spirit  lamp.  The  mode  of  procedure  is  first 
to  exhaust  the  air  from  one  of  the  glasses, 
by  inserting  under  it  the  flame  from  the 
spirit  lamp,  and  immediately  applying  it  to 
the  body;  when  the  skin  is  partly  drawn 
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into  the  exhausted  receiver,  and  the  vessel, 
i'rom  the  atmospheric  pressure,  is  firmly 
fl.xed.  Alter  remaining  on  for  a few  minutes 
the  glass  is  removed,  by  inserting  the  nail 
under  the  rim,  and  permitting  the  air  to 
enter,  when  it  instantly  drops  off.  The  sca- 
rificator is  then  laid  on  the  same  part,  and 
the  punctures  having  been  made,  the  air  is 
again  exhausted  from  the  glass,  which  is 
placed  immediately  over  the  spot ; the  blood, 
from  the  power  of  suction  exerted  by  the 
vacuum,  and  from  the  external  pressure  of 
the  air,  instantly  bursts  from  every  cut,  at 
first  in  drops,  and  finally  in  a languid  stream, 
and  trickles  down  into  the  glass.  As  soon 
as  the  glass  is  half  full  it  is  removed,  the 
part  carefully  bathed  with  hot  water,  and  a 
fresh  glass  applied,  and  so  continued  till  the 
amount  of  blood  ordered  to  be  withdrawn 
has  been  obtained,  when  the  cuts  are  well 
washed,  and  a pledget  of  wet  lint  applied  as 
a dressing.  Some  cuppers  are  in  the  habit 
of  attracting  blood  to  the  surface  by  pre- 
viously bathing  or  fomenting  the  skin  with 
hot  water,  but  this  is  not  always  needed; 
the  great  art  in  cupping  well  is,  to  know  how 
to  graduate  the  depth  of  the  incisions  made 
by  the  scarificator.  In  other  respects  the 
process  is  extremely  simple  and  easy  of 


performance. 

CURACOA.— Boil  a quart  9f  water  in  a 
very  clean  stew-pan ; add  to  it,  bit  by  bit, 
a pound  of  dark  brown  sugar-candy.  When 
the  whole  is  dissolved,  boil  up  the  syrup, 
tlien  pour  it  into  a deep  dish  to  cool.  Into  a 
quart  of  spirits  of  wine  drop  a hundred  and 
twenty  drops  of  oil  of  bitter  orange ; when 
this  latter  is  dissolved,  mix  it  with  the 
syrup  before  mentioned,  but  not  until  it 
is  cool ; then  filter  and  bottle  the  liqueur, 
and  put  it  by  for  use. 

Water,  1 quart;  sugar-candy,  lib.: 
spirits  of  wine,  1 quart ; oil  ot  bitter  orange, 
120  drops. 

CURATE  PUDDING.— To  one  pound  of 
mashed  potatoes,  when  hot,  add  four  ounces 
of  suet  and  two  ounces  of  flour,  a little  salt, 
and  as  much  milk  as  will  give  it  the  consist- 
ence of  common  suet  puddings.  Put  it  into 
n.  Hisii  nr  roll  it  into  dumpIings,  and  bake 


them  a fine  brown. 


CURD.— One  of  the  component  proximate 

ingredients  of  milk.  When  milk,  either  de- 
prived or  not  of  its  cream,  is  mixed  with 
certain  substances,  or  allowed  to  stand  tiu 
it  becomes  sour,  it  undergoes  a change  called 
“coagulation,”  dividing  itself  into  a solid 
substance  called  curd.  This  change  m 
may  be  produced  by  several  agents,  such  as 
alcohol,  gelatine,  and  all  , 

tables;  by  acids  and  many  neutral  salts,  as 

cream  of  tartar ; by  gu«n,  sugar,  and  ni 
particularly  by  the  gastric  ^ 

of  rennet,  or  calf ’s  stomach ; ' r 

tion  of  a piece  of  this  latter,  ot  f 

a half-crown,  will  coagulate  a quantity  m 
milk  sufficient  for  making  sixty  pounds  o 

‘^'cUltD  CAKE.S.-M1X  "'f  ^d 

quart  of  curds,  the  yolks  of  nutmeg, 

the  whites  of  four,  a little  “ “ wu- 

and  sulficient  flour  to  produce  a piopcr  coi 
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flistGnce ; h6a.t  butter  in  a,  frying*-pan,  ibrni 
the  paste  into  cakes,  and  fry  them  brown. 

Curds,  1 quart;  eggs,  8 yolks,  4 
wliites;  sugar  and  nutmeg,  a little;  flour 
sufficient. 

CURD  CHEESECAKES. — Boil  in  two 
quarts  of  cream  the  beaten  yolks  of  lour 
eggs  and  the  whites  of  five ; drain  off  the 
whey  gently,  and  mi.x  with  the  curd  a tea- 
spoonful mixed  of  grated  nutmeg  and 
pounded  cinnamon,  three  tablespoonfuls  of 
rose-water,  a wineglassful  of  white  wine 
four  ounces  each  of  pounded  loaf  sugar, 
butter  beaten  to  a cream,  and  pounded 
biscuit.  Mix  all  these  ingredients  well 
together,  and  stir  in  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  currants.  Bake  it  in  a large  tin,  or  in 
patty-pans  lined  with  paste;  or  it  may  be 
baked  in  a dish  previously  buttered. 

Cream,  2 quarts : eggs,  4 yolks,  5 
whites ; nutmeg  and  cinnamon  mixed,  i 
teaspoonful;  rose-water,  3 tablespoonfiils; 
white  wine,  i wineglassful ; sugar,  4ozs.  • 
butter,  40ZS. ; biscuit  pounded,  4ozs. ; cur- 
rants. 40ZS. 

CURD  PUDDING-. — Rub  the  curd  of  two 
gallons  of  nailk,  well  drained,  through  a 
sieve,  add  to  it  six  eggs,  a quarter  of  a pint 
ot  cream,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  orange- 
flower  water,  three  tablespoonfuls  of  bread 
crumbs,  half  a pound  of  currants,  and  half 
a pound  of  raisins.  Let  it  boU  for  one  hour 
in  a thick  cloth  well  floured. 

Curd,  produce  of  2 gallons  of  milk; 

4 pint ; orange- flower  water, 

2 tablespoonfuls;  bread  crumbs,  3 table- 
currants,  |lb. ; raisins,  41b. 

CURD  PUFFS.  —Drain  dry  the  curd  of 
two  quarts  of  new  milk,  add  to  it  the  yolks 
ot  seven  eggs  and  the  whites  of  two ; four 
ounces  of  sugar,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  rose 
water,  a quarter  of  a nutmeg  grated,  and 
bread  crumbs  sufficient  to  bring  the  whole 
to  a proper  consistence;  make  it  into  a 
paste,  shape  it  into  any  forms  desired,  fry 
them  in  boiling  lard,  and  serve  them  with  a 
win&  ci"  butter,  sugar,  and  white 

Curd,  produce  of  2 quarts  ot  milk  • 
eggs,  7 yolks,  2 whites ; sugar,  4ozs. ; rose 
water,  2 tablespoon  fuls ; nutmeg,  4 of  i • 
bread  crumbs,  sufficient, 

CURDS  AND  CREAM,— Turn  two  quarts 
of  milk  fresh  from  the  cow,  with  half  a 
tableapoonful  of  rennet ; drain  off  the  whey 
and  fill  a mould  with  the  curd  ; after  it  ha.s 
stood  an  hour  or  two  turn  it  out.  Strew 
coloured  comfits  over  it,  sweeten  some 
cream,  mix  grated  nutmeg  with  it,  and  pour 
it  round  the  curd. 

CURDS  AND  WHEY.— Soak  a small 
piece  of  rennet  in  half  a teacuiiful  of  warm 
water,  and  let  it  remain  for  an  hour  or  two. 
Tlien  pour  into  a quart  of  warm  new  milk  a 
dessertspoonful  ot  the  rennet  liquor,  and 
keep  It  in  a warm  place  until  the  whey 
appears  separated  from  the  curd  and  looks 
clear. 

CURLING  FLUID,  ron  thk  TlAtn.— 
Melt  a piece  ot  white  beeswax  about  the 
size  of  a filbert  in  an  ounce  of  olive  oil,  and 
add  one  or  two  drops  of  otto  of  roses. 


CTOLING.— A sport  played  on  the  ice, 
consisting  of  sliding  from  one  mark  to 
another  massive  stones  of  forty  to  seventy 
pounds  weight,  of  an  irregular  hemispherical 
lorm,  with  an  iron  or  W'ooden  handle  affixed 
to  the  top.  The  object  of  the  player  is  to 
lay  his  stone  as  near  the  mark  as  possible, 
to  guard  that  of  his  partner,  which  has  been 
well  laid  before;  or  Ui  strike  off  that  of  his 
antagonist.  'Ihe  game  is  played  by  a party 
forming  rival  sides,  and  each  player  in  addi- 
tion to  a stone  is  armed  with  a broom  to 
sweep  the  ice,  and  with  “trampets”  for 
fastening  on  his  feet  to  steady  him  when 
taking  his  aim.  A large  long  open  space  of 
ice  ol  from  thirty  to  forty  yards  in  length, 
and  eight  or  nine  feet  across,  being  cleared 
and  a mark  being  made  at  each  end  to  play  to, 
the  contest  takes  place  by  each  person  causing 
his  stone  to  slide  towards  the  end  opposite 
him.  A certain  numker  constitutes  the 
game,  and  all  play  from  end  to  end  until  it 
IS  asewtained  which  has  the  greatest  mim- 
ber.  To  hurl  the  stones  with  precision  in 
this  species  of  sport  is  exceedingly  difficult  ■ 
much  depending  on  the  keenness  of  the 
trost,  the  tone  of  the  ice,  and  the  truth  of 
the  stone.  Sometimes  the  best  and  oldest 
pffiyers  are  baffled  by  beginners,  simply  by 
their  stones  having  taken  a bias  to  one  side 
or  the  other;  and,  frequently,  after  the  best 
players  have  placed  the  best  stones  in  a 
cluster  round  the  mark,  one  rapid  shot  will 
disperse  the  whole  in  wery  direction 
CURRANT  BLANCMANGE.— In  three- 
quarters  of  a pint  of  clear  currant  juice 
drawn  from  the  fruit  ns  for  jelly  and 
strain,  dissolve  an  ounce  and  a half  of 
isinglass  ; add  nine  ounces  of  sugar  broken 
small,  give  the  whole  a boil,  strMn  it,  and 
to  three-quarters  of 
a pint  of  thick  cold  cream  ; when  it  is  less 
th^milk  warm  pour  into  the  moulds 
■ot  Currantjuice,f  pint;  isinglass  lioz  • 

sugar.  90Z8. ; cream,  | pint.  ^ ^ ’ 

CURRANT  CAKE.-Beat  a pound  of 
pound  Vf  sugar, 
tlioroughly,  yolks  and  whites 
u’  and  continue  beating 

with  the  hand  till  smooth;  sift  in  a pound 
ot  flour,  half  a pound  of  currants,  a grated 
nutrneg,  mace,  and  cinnamon  ; mix  all  tho- 
roughly and  put  it  into  small  buttered 
moulds ; sift  sugar  over  and  bake  them  in  a 
quick  oven. 

Butter,  lib. ; sugar,  lib. ; eggs,  8 : 
flour,  lib.;  currants,  4lb. ; nutmeg,  mace 
and  cinnamon  to  flavour.  ® ’ ' 

CUItRANT  CAKE  WITH  Y'EAST— To 
three-quarters  of  a pound  of  flour,  add  two 
ounces  of  powdered  sugar  and  a quarter  of 
an  ounce  of  cloves,  cinnamon,  and  nutmeg 
mixed;  add  tJie  yolks  of  ten  cffffs  and 
whites  of  five  ; beat  the  volks  and  whites 
separately,  and  then  mix  both  with  a gill  of 
orange  flower  water,  and  a teacimtnl  of 
cream.  In  the  cream  must  be  melted^half  a 
pound  of  butter  made  rathe^more  tia^ 
bl^ood  warm.  Mix  the  whole  together  and 
add  to  it  a gill  of  yeast.  Set  iUn  Harni 
place  to  ferment,  and  when  it  has  properly 
risen  mix  it  in  a pound  and  a half  of  cur- 
currants  and  a quarterof  a pound  of  candied 
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citron,  orange,  and  lemon-peel  together, 
sliced  tliinly.  Bake  it  in  a tolerably  quick 
oven. 

ijg"  Flour,  fib. ; sugar,  2ozs. ; cloves, 
cinnamon,  nutmeg,  mixed,  foz. ; eggs,  10 
yolks,  5 whites ; orange  flower  water,  l gill ; 
cream,  1 teacuplul;  Dutter,  ^Ib. ; yeast,  1 
gill. 

CURRANT  COMPOTE.— Make  a strong 
syrup,  and  have  a pound  of  currants  washed 
and  drained ; let  them  boil  up  two  or  three 
times  in  the  syrup;  take  them  oiT  the  fire, 
let  them  cool  a little,  and  then  put  them  in 
jars  with  the  syrup  over  them. 

CURRANT  CREAM.  — Squeeze  three- 
quarters  of  a pint  of  juice  irom  ripe  red 
currants,  and  let  it  stand  in  a pan  of  cold 
water;  boil  it  for  two  hours,  strain  the  juice 
through  a sieve,  and  sweeten  it  well  with 
pounded  loaf  sugar.  When  cold,  add  a quart 
of  cream  to  a pint  of  juice,  and  beat  it  with 
a whisk  till  thick.  Serve  in  a deep  glass 
dish. 

Currant-juice,  f pint ; sugar,  suffi- 
cient; cream,  1 quart. 

CURRANT  CUSTARD.— Boil  in  a pint  of 
clear  currant-juice  ten  ounces  of  sugar  for 
three  minutes,  take  ofi"  the  scum,  and  pour 
the  boiling  juice  on  eight  well-beaten  eggs ; 
thicken  the  custard  in  a jug,  set  into  a pan  of 
water,  pour  it  out,  stir  it  till  nearly  cold, 
then  add  to  it,  careftilly,  and  by  deCTees, 
half  a pint  of  rich  cream,  and  last  of  all  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  strained  lemon-juice. 

Currant- juice,  1 pint ; sugar,  10  ozs. ; 
eggs,  8 ; cream,  i pint ; lemon-juice,  2 table- 
spoonfuls. 

CURRANT  DROPS.— Mash  half  a pint 
of  currants  with  a tablespoonlul  of  water ; 
boil,  and  strain  through  a flannel  bag ; wet 
half  a pound  of  sifted  sugar  with  the  juice, 
together  with  twenty  drops  of  the  spirit  of 
vitriol ; make  it  hot  over  the  fire,  but  do  not 
let  it  boil,  and  in  this  state  drop  it  from  the 
point  of  the  knife,  on  to  paper. 

Currants,  i pint ; water,  1 tablespoon- 
ful ; sugar,  ilb. ; spirit  of  vitriol,  20  drops. 

CURRANT  DUMPLINGS.  — For  each 
dumpling  take  three  tablespoon  fu Is  of  flour, 
two  of  finely  minced  suet,  and  three  of  cur- 
rants ; a slight  pinch  of  salt,  and  as  much 
milk  or  water  as  will  make  a very  thick 
batter  of  the  ingredients.  Tie  the  dumplings 
in  well- floured  cloths,  and  boil  them  for  an 
hour.  They  may  be  served  plain  or  with 
sweet  sauce. 

CURRANT  FRITTERS.— Tliicken  half  a 
pint  of  good  milk  with  flour,  to  the  consis- 
tence of  a stiff  batter,  add  sugar  and  currants. 
Beat  it  up  quickly,  heat  some  lard  in  a fry- 
ingpan,  and  put  in  a large  spoonful  at  a 
time,  which  when  done,  remove  and  put  in 
another  spoonful,  and  so  on  till  tlio  whole 
are  dressed. 

CURRANT  ICE. — Pick  two  pounds  of 
zurrants,  and  a pound  of  raspberries,  and 
set  them  over  the  fire  in  half  a pint  of  water; 
when  boiled,  strain  through  a hair  sieve; 
addji  pound  of  sugar,  and  proceed  to  ice  it. 

C-tT  Currants,  2lbs.  ; raspberries,  lib.  ; 
water,  j pint ; sugar,  lib. 

CURRANT  .lAM.— Pick  two  pounds  of 
currants,  and  put  them  into  a preserving 
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pan  with  a pound  and  a half  of  sugar ; add 
the  sugar  alter  the  fruit  has  boiled  up  a few 
minutes,  boil  all  together,  mashing  the  fruit 
with  a wooden  spoon,  boil  gently  for  half  an 
hour,  stirring  and  skimming  continually  the 
whole  of  the  time ; then  pour  into  jars,  tie 
them  over  with  bladders,  and  set  them  by  in 
a d^  place. 

CURRANT  JELLY. — Pick  ripe  currants 
freed  from  the  stalks  and  other  impurities, 
and  bruised  with  a wooden  spoon  into  a 
preserving  pan,  and  make  them  scalding 
hot,  stirring  them  in  the  meantime  to  pre- 
vent their  burning ; press  out  all  the  juice 
gently  and  pass  it  through  a flannel  bag. 
To  every  pint  of  this  juice  add  fourteen 
ounces  of  good  sugar ; boil  it  and  skim  it 
well,  and  reduce  it  to  a proper  consistence, 
which  may  be  known  by  setting  a little  of  it 
in  a cold  place,  or  in  a saucer  placed  in  cold 
ivater. 

CURRANT  MARMALADE.— To thejuice 
of  ripe  red  currants,  add  juice  of  ra.spberries, 
then  put  to  this  whole  currants,  boU  them 
gently,  and  when  they  begin  to  break  put  to 
an  equal  weight  of  sugar  boiled  to  candy 
height ; boil  them  together,  mashing  them 
in  the  meantime ; skim  them,  add  a little 
rose-water,  and  when  the  mass  becomes  as 
thick  as  marmalade,  put  it  into  pots. 

CURRANT  PIE.— Wash  and  pick  ripe 
currants,  dredge  them  with  flour,  and  put 
them  in  to  a pie  dish  lined  with  paste ; spread 
over  them  four  tablespoonfuls  of  powdered 
loaf  sugar,  dredge  with  flour,  cover  with 
paste,  wet  and  pinch  together  the  edges  of 
the  paste,  cut  a slit  in  the  centre  of  the  top 
through  which  the  vapour  may  escape,  and 
bake  for  forty  minutes. 

CURRANT  PUDDING.— Roll  out  a thin 
suet  crust,  line  evenly  with  it  a quart,  or  any 
other  sized  basin,  and  raise  the  crust  from 
an  inch  and  a half  to  two  inches  above  the 
edge ; fill  the  basin  with  fruit  piled  up,  cover 
it  over  with  paste,  moisten  the  edges  of  the 
two  pastes,  press  them  together  firmly,  and 
fold  them  over.  Tie  it  up  in  a cloth,  and 
drop  it  into  plenty  of  fast  boiling  water ; 
when  it  is  done  lift  it  out  by  the  aid  of  a 
fork,  cut  a small  hole  in  the  centreof  the 
top,  and  serve  it  immediately. 

CURRANT  RATAFIA.— Putin  a jar  two 
quarts  of  brandy,  with  two  pints  of  currant 
juice,  two  pounds  of  sugar,  a stick  of  cinna- 
mon, and  six  cloves ; shake  all  together 
occasionally;  at  the  end  of  a month  strain 
and  bottle  it  for  use.  . . 

iF?r  Brandy,  2 quarts ; currant  juice,  2 
pints  ; sugar,  2lbs.  ; cinnamon,  1 stick ; 
cloves.  6. 

CURRANT  SAUCE.— Boil  an  ounce  of 
dried  currants  in  half  a pint  of  water  for  a 
few  minutes,  then  add  a teacupful  ol  bread 
crumbs,  si.x  cloves,  a glass  of  port  wine,  aiin 
half  an  ounce  of  butter.  Stir  the  whole  till 
quite  smooth,  and  serve  in  a sauce  boat. 

iCtT  Cun-ants,  loz.  ; water,  } pint;  bread 
crurhbs,  1 teacupilil ; butter,  ioz.;  port  wine. 


wineglassihl.  ,,,,- 

CURRANT  SURUB.-Strip  some  wimo 
iirranfs,  and  prepare  them  in  a jar  as 
illy.  Strain  the  juice,  and  to  two  q»«‘;  « °} 
; add  one  gallon  ol  rum,  and  two  pounds  oi 
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lump  sugar.  Strain  the  whole  through  a 
jelly  bag;  and  when  perfectly  clear,  bottle 
for  use. 

CURRANT  SYRUP. -Put  into  a sieve 
six  pounds  of  red  currants,  two  pounds  of 
white  currants,  and  two  pottles  of  straw- 
berries ; crush  them,  and  press  the  juice  into 
a pan,  and  leave  it  to  ferment  for  a week. 
Then  pass  the  juice  through  a straining  bag, 
on  to  four  pounds  of  clarified  sugar,  boil  the 
whole  together,  skim  it,  and  take  it  from  the 
tire.  Set  it  by  to  cool,  and  tie  down  in  bottles 
or  jars. 

Red  currants,  6lbs. ; white  currants, 
2lbs. ; strawberries,  2 pottles ; sugar  4lbs. 

CURRANT  TART. — To  a quart  of  red 
currants  add  a pint  of  raspberries,  straw- 
berries, or  cherries ; sweeten  them  well  with 
brown  sugar  ; line  the  sides  of  a dish  with 
light  paste,  place  in  the  centre  a small  tea- 
cup, put  in  the  fruit;  and  cover  it  with  paste. 

CURRANT  VINEGAR. -Take  any  quan- 
tity of  ripe  fruit  and  bruise  it  to  a mash, 
mix  thoroughly  with  water  which  has  been 
boiled  and  suffered  to  cool,  in  the  proportion 
of  three  gallons  of  water  to  one  of  the  mash ; 
let  it  stand  for  twenty-four  hours,  then 
strain  it  through  a cloth  and  add  brown 
sugar  in  the  proportion  of  one  pound  to 
each  gallon  of  the  strained  liquor ; mix  well 
and  put  it  into  a cask.  It  will  not  be  fit  to 
bottle  in  leas  than  nine  months. 

CURRANT  WATER. — .Squeeze  a pound 
of  currants  into  a quart  of  water ; put  in 
four  or  five  ounces  of  pounded  sugar.  Mix 
well,  strain,  and  let  it  stand  till  cool.  This 
beverage,  when  iced  and  served  up  in  glasses, 
affords  a delicious  summer  drink. 

CU RRANT  WINE. — To  every  two  gallons 
of  water  put  five  quarts  of  currants  and  a 
pint  of  raspberries.  Let  them  soak  for 
twelve  hours,  then  squeeze  and  mash  them 
thoroughly.  On  thelollowing  day  rub  them 
well  on  a fine  wire  sieve  till  all  the  juice  is 
expressed,  and  wash  the  skins  again  with 
some  of  the  liquor.  To  every  gallon  of  juice 
put  four  pounds  of  Lisbon  sugar,  tun  it 
immediately,  lay  the  bung  lightly  on,  and 
leave  the  liquor  to  ferment.  In  two  or  three 
(lays,  add  brandy,  in  the  proportion  of  a 
quart  to  every  four  gallons ; then  bung  it 
close,  but  leave  the  vent  peg  out  for  a few 
day.s.  Keep  it  in  the  cask  for  six  months, 
and  then  bottle  oil'. 

CURRANTS,  Culture  of.  — The  usual 
metliod  ot  propagation  for  this  fruit  is  by 
cuttings.  For  tins  purpose  young  shoots  of 
the  straigh test  and  most  vigorous  wood  are 
to  be  ))rcferred.  Shoots  of  tliis  description 
should  be  {(reserved  at  the  early  autumn 
pruning,  and  all  the  immature  portion  at  the 
point  being  pruned  away,  the  best  of  tlie 
remainder  must  form  the  cutting,  the  length 
of  which  should  be  from  twelve  to  fourteen 
inches,  lllind  all  the  eyes  or  buds  below 
the  surface  of  theground,  to  prevent  suckers 
springing  up.  I’lant  the  cuttings  in  a soine- 
what  sliady  situation,  and  fasten  tliem 
tolerably  firm  in  the  soil.  They  shoukl  be 
planted  in  rows  wliich  are  eighteen  inches 
a.siinder,  and  the  cuttings  about  eight  inches 
apart  in  the  rows.  Luring  the  first  summer 
they  will  produce  two  or  three  shoots;  these 


should  be  pruned  in  the  autumn  back  to 
about  fr()mfourto  five  eyes  or  buds  on  each, 
froin  which  a selection  must  be  made  for  the 
cuttings,  the  future  form  of  the  tree  depend- 
ing much  upon  this.  Those  buds  should 
only  be  preserved  which  are  well  placed,  both 
as  regards  their  form  and  their  distance 
apart.  In  forming  the  bush  let  there  be  no 
central  shoot  left,  but  let  the  whole,  if  pos- 
sible, form  either  a triangle,  if  three,  a 
square  if  four,  or  a bowl- like  character,  if 
more  than  four.  When  this  end  is  attained, 
the  trees  will  be  ready  to  remove  to  their 
final  destination,  or  they  may  be  allowed  to 
remain  for  another  year.  For  summer  culture 
the  first  step  is  to  prepare  a proper  soil, 
which  should  be  free  from  drought,  and  have 
a top-dressing  of  decayed  manure,  or  other 
refuse,  spread  three  inches  thick  over  the 
roots  of  the  tree.  The  next  pointis  to  remove 
all  the  watery  wood,  as  w^ell  as  to  remove  all 
shoots  growing  into  the  interior  of  the  bush, 
to  the  exclusion  of  light  and  air ; these 
may  be  cut  back  when  about  nine  inches 
long,  far  enough  to  render  the  centre  of  the 
busli  completely  open.  This  should  be  per- 
formed about  the  middle  of  June.  In  about 
another  fortnight  the  w'atery  or  wild- looking 
breast  spray  all  round  the  exterior  may  be 
pruned  back  to  within  four  inches  of  their 
base,  leaving  a tuft  of  foliage  all  around  to 
shade  the  ripening  fruit.  Winter  culture  must 
be  commenced  by  pruning  immediately  after 
the  leaves  are  fallen.  All  the  side  shoots 
must  be  pruned  back  to  within  an  inch  or 
two  of  the  main  stem.  An  exception,  how- 
ever, must  be  occasionally  taken,  when  gaps 
or  blanks  occur,  taking  care  that  the  shoots 
left  to  fill  their  spaces  are  well  placed,  and 
low  down.  Every  terminal  point  should 
then  be  shortened,  in  order  to  encoura'’'e  a 
liberal  production  of  side  shoots  in  “the 
ensuing  summer.  All  dead  or  decaying 
wood  must  be  cut  away,  and  if  there  is  a 
preponderance  of  this,  the  bush  had  better 
be  totally  destroyed  and  another  planted  in 
its  stead.  1‘ropagation  by  seed  is  resorted  to 
lor  the  purpose  of  raising  new  varieties  ; to 
accomplish  this  successtiilly,  soiv  the  seeds 
in  pots  as  soon  as  rii>e,  and  in  tlie  foilowin<>‘ 
spring  transplant  them  into  a hotbed,  and 
subject  them  to  the  artificial  heat  of  a forcin'” 
house.  Ry  these  means,  together  with  sub- 
sequent attention,  the  plants  will  fruit  as 
early  as  two  or  three  years  old.  The  gather- 
ing of  the  crop  commences,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  at  the  end  of  June ; tlie  fruit 
advances  to  maturity  in  July,  and  continues 
in  jierfection  till  the  end  of  August,  but  the 
fruit  may  be  preserved  and  continue  good 
till  September  or  October.  To  effect  this 
the  trees  are  enclosed  with  mats  when  tli(* 
fruit  is  rather  more  than  three  parts  ripe 
These  mats  must  be  taken  off  at  least  once  a 
week,  on  dry  days,  to  dispel  the  damp  All 
decaying  leaves  and  berries  should  at  such 
times  be  also  carefully  removed.  The  ripen- 
ing of  the  fruit  is  also  materially  retarded 
by  training  the  trees  against  north  walls 
protecting  them  at  the  same  time  with  nets’ 
The  fruit  slioitld  always  be  gathered  when 
dry,  as  in  raiuy  weather  they  lose  their 
flavour. 
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CURRAJvTS.  TO  Clean.— Currants,  be- 
fore being  used,  should  be  washed  two  or 
three  times  in  a cullender,  then  wiped  with  a 
cloth,  and  set  before  the  fire  to  dry.  If  used 
iu  a damp  state,  they  will  make  cakes  or 
puddings  heavy,  and  just  before  they  are 
used  it  is  an  excellent  plan  to  dust  dry  flour 
among  them. 

CURRANTS,  TO  Preserve.  — Gather 
currants,  either  white  or  red,  in  a perfectly 
dry  state.  To  effect  the  object  properly, 
hold  wide-necked  bottles  under  the  bunch 
of  fruit  selected,  cut  each  currant  from  the 
lar^e  stem,  leaving  only  a small  piece  of 
stalk  remaining,  and  let  it  drop  gently  into 
the  bottle,  so  that  the  fruit  is  not  in  anyway 
bruised ; proceed  thus  till  the  bottles  are 
filled,  stop  them  with  corks  which  fit  tightly, 
and  resin  them  down.  If  the  fruit  be  bought, 
and  not  gathered  for  the  purpose,  all  un- 
sound currants  must  be  rejected,  and  no 
moist  or  bruised  ones  be  put  into  the  bottle. 
When  the  bottles  are  filled  and  closed 
properly,  dig  a trench  in  the  garden,  or  re- 
move a brick  or  two  in  the  cellar,  and  make 
a hole,  in  which  place  the  bottles  'ndth 
their  necks  downwards,  and  cover  them  over 
with  earth  a foot  and  a half  in  depth.  AVhcn 
the  weather  is  severe,  lay  a little  long  litter 
over  the  part,  or  ashes  about  a foot  deep. 
The  spot  may  be  marked  with  a stick,  &c. 

CURRANTS,  Uses  and  Properties  of. 
— 'Iliis  fruit  is  gently  acidulous,  cooling,  and 
generally  wholesome ; it  may  be  also  em- 
ployed to  stimulate  the  biliary  secretions, 
and  as  an  antiseptic.  The  jam  and  jelly  are 
both  used  as  a vehicle  for  medicine,  and  the 
jelly  especially  is  eaten  with  venison,  hare, 
6cc.,  to  counteract  the  putrescent  tendencies 
of  the  meat.  Dried  currants  are  extremely 
unwholesome,  and  should  never  be  partaken 
of  by  persons  with  weak  digestions  and  dis- 
ordered stomachs. 

CURRY.— A form  of  cookery  introduced 
into  this  country  from  India.  The  most  im- 
portant point  in  making  this  dish  is  to  pro- 
cure good  “ curry  powder. ’ ’ There  area  great 
many  receipts  for  making  this,  a selection 
from  the  best  Of  which  will  be  given  here- 
after. ITie  rice  also  forms  a very  important 
part  of  a curry,  and  great  care  is  required  in 
boiling  it.  The  “ Patna  ” rice  is  the  best  for 
this  purpose.  Curries  may  be  made  from  every 
conceivable  kind  of  fish,  flesh,  fowl,  vege- 
tables, &c.  Thegeneral  directions  for  preparitu/ 
a curry  are  as  follows : — Take  fresh  meat,  free 
it  entirely  from  bone,  and  cut  it  into  mode- 
rately small  pieces.  To  each  pound  of  meat 
add  a tablcspoonful  of  curry  powder,  about 
half  the  quantity  of  flour,  and  a little  salt; 
mix  these  together,  and  rub  a portion  of  it 
on  the  meat.  Fry  the  meat  in  a little  butter. 
Fry  onions  a light  brown  ; drain  the  fat 
from  both  the  meat  and  onions ; put  them 
into  a stew-pan,  and  coverthem  with  boiling 
water;  stew  for  twenty  minutes,  then  rub 
the  remainder  of  the  powder  smooth  with  a 
little  cold  water,  add  it,  and  let  it  stew  lor 
an  hour,  or  according  to  the  time  necessary 
for  the  meat  to  be  well  done.  If  no  other 
acid  is  used,  stir  in  a little  lemon-juice  just 
before  serving;  place  it  in  the  centre  of  the 
dish,  and  arrange  boiled  rice  around  It.  See 
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also  Chicken,  Crab,  Hare,  La  jib.  Lob- 
ster, Mutton,  Oyster,  Pork,  Rabbit, 
Salmon,  Tripe,  Turbot,  Veal,  &c. 

GURRY  BALLS.  — These  are  used  for 
soups,  made  dishes,  poultry,  veal,  &c.,  and 
are  made  as  follows  : Boil  four  eggs  for  ten 
minutes,  and  lay  them  in  cold  water ; put 
the  boiled  yolks  into  a mortar,  with  the  raw 
yolk  of  one  egg;  add  a teaspoonful  of  flour, 
a little  chopped  suet,  and  a seasoning  ot 
curry-powder;  mi.x  all  well  together,  and 
make  it  into  small  balls. 

CURRY  POWDERS. — Bengal.  Coriander 
seed,  4ozs. ; cayenne  pepper,  2ozs. ; turme- 
ric, 2ozs.  ; black  pepper,  loz. ; to  be  -well 
dried,  pounded,  and  sifted.  Lemon  juice  to 
be  used  with  this  powder  when  used.  Delhi. 
— Turmeric,  20  teaspoontuls;  cayenne  pepper. 
8 teaspoonfuls  ; cumin  seed,  12  teaspoonfuls ; 
coriander  seed,  12  teaspoonfuls  ; dried  cassia 
leaves,  12  teaspoonfuls.  Madras. — Turmeric, 
|lb.;  cumin  seed,  2ozs. ; coriander  seed,  2ozs. ; 
caraway  seed,  foz. ; cardamom  seed,  ?oz. ; 
black  pepper,  joz. ; cayenne  pepper,  ioz.; 
fenugreek  seed,  ioz. ; cloves,  loz. ; cinnamon, 
ioz.  ; mace,  ?oz.  The  whole  of  the  in- 
gredients to  be  pounded  separately,  then 
thoroughly  incorporated  and  to  be  kept  dry. 
Sir  H.  PoWfnerer'^.— Turmeric  powder,  2ozs. ; 
ginger  powder,  IJoz. ; white  pepper,  loz. ; 
cardamom  seed,  |oz. ; coriander  seed,  ijoz. ; 
cumin  seed,  loz.  ; fenugreek,  2 drachms ; 
cayenne  pepper,  loz.  Mix  well  together  and 
set  by  in  a dry  place.  Dr.  Hunto-’i.— Mustard 
seed,  l^oz. ; coriander,  4ozs. ; turmeric  root, 
4jozs. ; black  pepper,  3ozs. ; cayenne  pep- 
per, ijoz. ; cardamom  seed,  loz. ; Jamaica 
ginger,  Joz. ; cinnamon,  cloves,  and  mace, 
ioz.  each.  Powder  finely,  mix  thoroughly, 
and  put  by  in  closed  stopped  bottles. 

CURRY  SAUCE.— Put  into  a pan  four 
good  sized  onions,  sliced,  and  two  peeled 
apples,  with  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter, 
the  same  of  lean  ham,  a blade  of  mace,  four 
peppercorns,  two  bay- leaves,  and  two  sprigs 
of  thyme.  Stir  them  over  a moderate  fire 
until  the  onions  become  brown  and  tender, 
then  add  two  tablespoonfuls  of  curry-pow- 
der, one  of  vinegar,  two  of  flour,  a teaspoon- 
I'ul  of  salt,  and  one  of  sugar ; moisten  it  with 
a quart  of  broth,  or  even  water,  Jyith  the 
addition  of  a little  glaze;  boil  it  till  it  be- 
comes a pulp  and  adheres  rather  thickly  to 
the  back  of  the  spoon;  pass  all  through  a 
fine  sieve,  give  it  another  boil  for  a few 
minutes,  put  it  in  a jar,  and  use  when  re- 
quired. Any  kind  of  meat,  poultry,  fish,  or 
game,  are  e.xcellent  warmed  in  this  sauce 
and  served  with  well-boiled  and  dry  rice.  It 
will  keep  in  a cool  place  in  the  winter  lor  a 
month,  boiling  it  now  and  then. 

iSr  Onions,  4;  apples,  2;  butter.  Jib.; 
ham.  Jib. ; mace,  1 blade ; peppercorns,  4 ; 
bay-leaves,  2;  thyme,  2 sprigs;  curry-pow- 
der, 2 tablespoonfuls;  vinegar,  1 (ablcspoon- 
ful ; flour,  2 tablespoonfuls ; salt,  1 tea.ipoon- 
I'ul ; sugar,  1 teaspoonful  ; broth  or  water, 
1 quart;  glaze,  sullicient. 

CURRY  , soul*.— Cut  four  pounds  of  the 
breast  of  veal  into  small  pieces;  put  tno 
trimmings  into  a stew-pan  with  two  quarts 
of  water,  twelve  peppercorns,  a stick  o'  c ' 
namon,  and  two  blades  of  mace;  when 
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boils,  skim  it  clear,  give  it  another  boil  for 
an  hour  and  a half,  and  then  strain  it  off. 
While  it  is  boiling,  fry  the  pieces  of  veal  and 
the  onions  in  butter  till  they  are  brown. 
When  they  are  done,  put  the  broth  to  them, 
and  set  the  whole  on  the  fire;  when  it  boils, 
remove  the  scum,  let  it  simmer  for  half  an 
hour,  then  mix  two  tablespoonfuls  of  curry 
and  the  same  of  flour,  with  a little  cold 
water  and  a teaspoonful  of  salt ; add  these 
to  the  soup,  anti  simmer  it  gently  till  the 
veal  becomes  quite  tender,  when  serve. 

Veal,  4lbs. ; water,  2 quarts ; pepper- 
corns, 12 ; cinnamon,  1 stick ; mace,  2 blades ; 
curry-powder,  2 tablespoonfuls ; flour,  2 
tablespoonfuls ; salt,  1 teaspoonful. 

CURRYCOMB. — An  implement  used  in 
grooming  horses,  to  free  them  from  the  dirt 
adhering  to  the  skin.  A species  of  dandriff 
or  scurf  is  being  continually  generated  by 
the  horse’s  skin ; if  this  matter  is  suffered 
to  accumulate,  not  only  does  it  interfere 
with  the  general  health  of  the  horse,  but  also 
renders  him  restive  and  fretful,  by  the  violent 
itching  that  it  produces.  The  curry-comb 
is  used  as  follows : — Begin  at  the  neck  of 
the  horse,  holding  the  left  cheek  of  the  head- 
stall  in  the  left  hand,  and  curry  him  aU 
along  the  neck  to  the  shoulder,  and  so  on 
downwards  until  the  extremities  are  reached, 
then  change  hands  and  curry  him  on  his 
breast ; then  join  your  right  side  to  his  left 
and  curry  him  underneath  ; brushes  and 
cloths  are  then  called  into  operation,  the 
brushes  being  freed  from  dust  every  now 
and  then  by  rubbing  them  on  the  curry- 
comb. 

CURTAIN'S. — Window  curtains  add  con- 
siderably to  the  comfort  and  elegance  of 
apartments,  and  a certain  amount  of  taste 


and  judgment  is  required  to  select  the  most 
agreeable  forms  and  to  adapt  them  to  the 
several  places  for  which  they  arc  destined. 
■Window  curtains  are  especially  necessary 
in  this  country  to  exclude  the  cold  air  which 
presses  in  from  without.  Another  reason 
why  they  arc  required  is,  tlmt  the  warm  air 
in  the  room,  which  always  occupies  the 
upper  part  next  the  ceiling,  coming  into 
contact  with  the  glass,  is  cooled  by  it,  and, 
immediately  descending  in  consequence,  dlf- 


fhses  itself  through  the  lower  part  of  the 
room ; a cold  current  is  therefore  felt  always 
coming  from  the  windows,  though  none  may 
have  entered.  Curtains  check  this,  partly  by 
preventing  the  warm  air  from  reaching  the 
glass,  and  partly  by  directing  the  current 
sideways.  Curtains  bkewise  hide  the  un- 
sightly appearance  of  the  shutters  with  their 
fastenings  when  closed.  The  simplest  kind 
of  window  curtain  lor  bedrooms,  consists  of 
two  pieces  of  dimity,  printed  calico,  muslin, 
or  other  material,  of  the  proper  length  and 
width,  nailed  to  the  top  of  a piece  of  wood 
fastened  up  on  purpose,  as  seen  in  the  en- 
graving, and  kept  back  in  the  day  by  beimr 
looped  up  on  each  side  by  a cord  fixed  on 
the  sides  of  the  windows.  This  curtain  mav 
be  quite  plain,  or  have  some  kind  of  border 
or  fringe  at  the  top.  Another  simple  mode 
is  to  have  the  curtain  in  one  piece,  to  draw 
up  by  means  of  lines  and  pulleys.  To  effect 


this,  a pulley  is  fixed  at  each  end  of  a flat 
piece  of  wood,  as  long  as  the  window  is  wide, 
and  another  pulley  is  let  into  the  wood,  so  as 
to  divide  the  lath  into  two  equal  parts.  The 
curtain  is  nailed  to  this  wood,  and  pieces  of 
tape  are  then  sewed  down  the  curtains  at 


the  two  sides,  and  also  just  under  the  middle 
pulley,  and  there  a number  of  rings  are  fixed ; 
tlirough  these  rings  are  passed  three  cords, 
which  go  oyer  the  cords  and  are  then  fas- 
tens together ; by  means  of  these  cords  the 
curtains  may  be  lowered  or  raised  at  pleasure. 
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The  general  mode  of  hanging  curtains  in 
silting  rooms,  drawing  rooms,  &c.,  is  by  having 
rings  at  the  top  of  the  curtains,  passing 
over  a rod  or  pole  stretched  across,  by  which 
each  half  of  the  curtain  is  drawn  to  either 
side  of  the  window.  The  rod  or  pole  ©n 
which  the  curtain  slides,  is  generaUy  con- 
nected by  a portion  of  the  curtain  called  a 
valance ; this  gives  richness  and  finish  to 
the  window ; hut  when  the  rooms  are  low, 
they  should  not  be  deep,  as  they  then  hide 
much  of  the  light.  Valances  are  constructed 
to  hang  in  a variety  of  modes ; sometimes 


they  are  made  to  form  festoons,  as  shown  in 
the  illustration ; and  are  constructed  with 
fnnges,  tassels,  and  cords,  in  various  ways. 

The  Materials  for  window  curtains  iotro.  a con- 
sideration of  much  importance.  In  order  to 
secure  CTaceful  folds,  pliability  of  material 
Is  essential,  and  for  this  purpose  silK  and 
fine  cloth  are  the  best  substances.  The 
drawing  rooms  have,  of  course,  the  richest 
materials  assigned  them.  For  other  apart- 
ments in  common  use,  a material  of  more 
substance  is  required,  and  for  these  moreen 
is  generally  used.  Muslin  curtains  have  a 
very  pleasing  effect,  and  may  be  used  not 
only  in  summer,  but  at  other  seasons,  in 
addition  to  the  usual  thick  curtains.  Cur- 
tains made  of  open  netting  are  also  very 
durable. 

CUKTAINS,  TO  Presehve.— When  cur- 
tains are  taken  down,  they  must  be  well 
shaken  and  then  caref^ully  dusted;  if  they 
are  wasliing  curtains  they  must,  immediately 
after  dusting,  be  put  into  cold  water  to  soak 
for  a day  or  two,  rinsing  them  and  changing 
the  water  occasionally.  They  must  then  be 
washed  out  and  rough-dried,  and  be  put 
away  for  re- washing  in  the  spring,  a short 
time  before  they  are  required  to  be  hung  up. 
If  the  curtains  should  be  of  chintz  or  printed 
calico,  then  as  they  are  taken  down  shake 
off  the  loose  dust,  and  slightly  brush  them 
with  a clothes  brush,  particularly  between 
the  folds  ; then  wipe  the  curtains  with  clean 
flannels,  and  rub  them  well  along  the  plaits 
and  folds  with  dry  silver  sand  ancl  dry 
flannel,  or  with  dry  bran,  particularly  at  the 
top  parts  of  the  furniture,  which  are  gene- 
rally more  soiled  than  the  other  parts ; then 
well  shake  them  and  wipe  them  again  with 
a clean  piece  of  flannel  If  these  (lircctions 
are  carefully  followed,  the  curtains  will  look 
almost  as  fresh  as  when  they  were  new,  and 
last  for  years  without  washing.  If  the  cur- 
tains should  be  of  moreen,  then,  after  having 
been  shaken  and  brushed,  they  must  be 
rubbed  on  a large  table,  with  dry  silver  sand 
and  a piece  of  dry  clean  flannel  or  a coarse 
cloth,  scrubbing  them  thoroughly  with  the 
silver  sand  all  over,  particularly  those  parts 
where  the  dust  has  settled,  or  where  they 
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are  soiled  or  stained.  Then  shake  them  and 
brush  them  carefully  with  a clothes  brush, 
and  again  rub  them  with  a clean  towel  or 
napkin,  so  as  to  remove  every  particle  of 
sand  ; then  fold  them  carefully  up  and  put 
them  away  enclosed  in  linen  wrappers. 
Damask,  silk,  and  satin  curtains  may  be 
cleaned  by  rubbing  the  stale  crumb  of  bread 
over  them.  For  these  latter  long  curtain 
bags  are  frequently  made  to  enclose  them, 
when  the  apartment  is  not  in  use. 

CUSTARD.— This  dish  is  usually  partaken 
of  cold,  and  is  either  poured  over  fruit  tarts, 
confections,  &c.,  or  served  separately  in 
custard  cups.  The  flavouring  may  be  given 
according  to  taste. — See  Axmond,  Apple, 
Biscuit,  Goosebehet,  Demon,  Orange, 
Rice,  &c. 

CUSTARD,  Baked.— Mix  a quart  of  new 
milk  with  eight  eggs  well  beaten,  strain  the 
mixture  through  a fine  sieve,  and  sweeten  it 
with  six  ounces  of  sugar ; add  a quarter  of  a 
saltspoonful  of  salt,  and  pour  the  custard 
into  a deep  dish,  with  or  without  a lining  or 
rim  of  paste;  grate  nutmeg  and  lemon-peei 
over  the  top,  and  bake  it  in  a very  slow  oven 
from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes,  or  even 
longer,  should  it  not  he  firm  in  the  centre. 
A custard,  if  well  made  and  properly  baked, 
will  appear  quite  smooth  when  cut,  and  there 
wiO  be  no  whey  in  the  dish. 

Milk,  1 quart ; eggs,  8 ; sugar,  6ozs.  ; 
salt,  i saltspoonful;  nutmeg  and  lemon- 
rind  to  flavour. 

CUSTARD,  Boiled.— Boil  a pint  of  milk 
with  lemon-peel  and  cinnamon,  mix  a pint 
of  cream  and  the  yolks  of  five  eggs,  or 
if  cream  be  not  nsed,  more  eggs  must  be  ad- 
ded; strain  the  milk  and  sweeten  it,  and 
pour  it  on  to  the  cream  and  eggs,  stirring  it 
well  with  a whisk,  then  simmer  it  off  till  of 
a proper  consistence,  stirring  it  one  way  all 
the  time,  to  prevent  its  curdling.  When  the 
custard  is  removed  from  the  fire,  keep  stir- 
ring it  till  cool  then  put  into  glasses  or  cups. 
Rice  flour,  or  arrowroot,  rubbed  to  a smooth 
paste  in  a cup  of  cold  milk,  may  be  used  for 
the  thickening,  if  required. 

Milk,  1 pint,  lemon-peel  and  cinnamon, 
to  flavour ; cream,  1 pint ; eggs,  5 yolks ; 
sugar,  to  sweeten.  . . 

CUSTARD  CREAM.— Boil  in  half  a pint 
of  milk,  a stick  of  cinnamon,  the  rind  ol  a 
lemon  pared  thin,  and  two  or  three  laurel 
leaves;  strain,  and  add  to  it  three  pints  of 
cream ; stir  into  it  the  well-beaten  yolks  ol 
eight  eggs ; sweeten  with  powdered  loat 
sugar,  put  it  into  a saucepan,  and  stir  it 
constantly  till  it  thickens ; pour  R }>*t°  8- 
deep  dish,  and  stir  it  now  and  then  till  cold. 
Serve  in  glasses  or  cups. 

^ Milk,  i jiint;  cinnamon.  1 stick; 
lemon-rind,  1 ; laurel  leaves,  2 or  3 ; cream, 
2 pints  ; eggs,  8 yolks  ; sugar,  to  sweeten. 

CUSTARD  BUDDING.— Mix  by  degrees 
a pint  of  milk  with  a tablespoonihl  of  ndur, 
the  yolks  of  five  eggs,  a tablespoonfiil  ol 
orange-flower  water,  and  half  a stick  oi 

cinnamon  bruised.  Butter  a basin  Just  larg 

enough  to  hold  this  batter,  pour  it  1" " 
a floured  cloth  over  it.  But  It  in  " 'if, 
water  boils,  turn  it  about  for  u tew  ml  t 
to  prevent  the  egg  from  settling  on  one  Bide, 
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and  boil  it  for  half  an  hour.  Serve  it  with 
currant  jelly  or  sweet  sauce. 

Milk,  1 pint ; flour,  1 tablespoonful ; 
eggs,  6 yolks  ; orange-flower  water,  1 table- 
spoonful ; cinnamon,  i stick. 

CUSTARD  WITH  APPLES.— Pare  and 
core  some  apples,  and  bake  or  stew  them  in 
an  earthen  pan,  with  as  little  water  as  pos- 
sible, and  enough  sugar  to  sweeten.  When 
the  apples  are  fallen,  put  them  into  a pie 
dish,  and  let  them  stand  till  cold,  then  pour 
over  them  an  unboiled  custard,  and  set  the 
dish  into  an  oven  or  before  the  Are,  until  the 
custard  is  fixed.  This  may  be  eaten  either 
hot  or  cold. 

CUSTARD  WITH  RICE.— Boil  some 
rice  in  milk,  till  quite  tender,  with  cinnamon 
and  a very  few  bitter  almonds  ; when  cold, 
sweeten  with  powdered  loaf  sugar  : form  a 
species  of  waif  round  a glass  di^i,  and  pour 
a boiled  custard  in  the  centre. 

CUSTARDS,  TO  Ornament.  — Whisk, 
for  one  hour,  the  whites  of  two  eggs,  together 
with  two  tablespoonfuls  of  raspberry  or 
red  currant  jelly  ; lay  it  in  any  form  upon 
a custard,  to  imitate  rock,  &c.,  and  serve  in 
a dish  with  cream  round  it. 

CUSTOMS  DUTIES.- A species  of  tax 
levied  upon  commodities  exported  or  im- 
ported. The  rate  of  duty  varies  with  the 
particular  commodity,  and  the  mode  of  as- 
certaining the  amount  of  duty  to  which  it  is 
subject  may  be  by  weight,  measurement, 
tale,  or  per-centage  on  the  declared  value. 
The  following  articles  are  prohibited  to  be 
imported  under  pain  of  forfeiture,  and  to  be 
destroyed  or  otherwise  disposed  of  as  the 
commissioners  may  direct : — 

Books,  wherein  the  copyright  shall  be 
first  subsisting,  first  composed,  written,  or 
printed  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  printed 
or  reprint^  in  any  other  country,  as  to 
which  the  proprietor  of  such  copyright  or 
his  agent  shall  have  given  notice  in  writing 
that  such  copyright  subsists;  such  notice 
also  stating  when  such  copyright  will  ex- 
pire. Extracts,  essences,  or  other  concen- 
tration of  coflee,  chicory,  tea,  or  tobacco,  or 
any  admixture  of  the  same.  Snufl'  work, 
tobacco- stalks  stripped  from  the  leaf,  whe- 
ther manufactured  or  not,  and  tobacco-stalk 
flour.  Persons  may  be  searched,  if  officers 
have  reason  to  suspect  smuggled  goods  arc 
concealed  upon  them.  Obstructing  ollicer, 
penalty  £100.  Persons  denying  having  con- 
traband goods  about  them,  if  such  are  af  tc-- 
wards  found,  areliable  to  forfeit  trehle  their 
value.  Persons  concerned  in  importing  pro- 
hibited or  restricted  goods,  or  harbouring 
or  having  such  goods  in  custody,  to  forfeit 
treble  the  value  or  £100.  Olfering  any  bribe, 
reward,  or  recompense  to  an  ollicer,  penalty 
£200. 

CUTLERY.— In  order  to  preserve  valuable 
articles  of  cutlery,  they  should  be  wrapped 
in  zinc  foil,  or  kept  in  boxes  lined  with  zinc. 
They  will  thus  remain  spotless  and  perfect. 
—See  Knife,  Razor,  Scissors,  &c. 

CUTLET.— See  liAMii,  Mutton,  Pohk, 
Sai.mon,  Veal,  &c. 

CUTLETS,  A la  Maintf.non.— Cutsliccs 
of  meat  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
thick,  bent  them  with  a rolling  pin,  and  wet 


them  on  both  sides  with  egg ; dip  them  in  a 
seasoning  of  bread  crumbs,  parsley,  thyme, 
knotted  marjoram,  pepper,  salt,  and  a little 
grated  nutmeg ; then  put  them  into  papers 
folded  over,  and  broil  them.  Serve  them 
with  melted  butter  mixed  with  ketchup. 

CUTLETS  EN  SURPRISE.— Take  soma 
paste,  roll  it  out  to  a moderate  thickness, 
and  cut  it  into  pieces  of  the  form  of  hearts, 
lay  some  apricot  marmalade  on  them,  turn 
them  over,  press  the  edges  together,  place 
them  on  a tin  and  bake  them.  When  the 
cutlets  are  done,  sprinkle  bruised  mushrooms 
over  them,  and  dish  them  in  consomm6. 

CUTLET  PAN.— A species  of  frying-pan 
made  with  deep  and  upright  sides.  It  shouid 
be  constructed  of  wrought  iron,  of  a tole- 
rable thickness  at  the  bottom,  and  lined 
throughout  with  tin. 

CUTS  may  be  either  jagged  or  even,  as 
those  made  by  a knife  or  a saw.  For  clean 
cuts  nothing  is  required  beyond  bringing 
the  two  sides,  or  lips  of  the  cut.  in  exact 
position,  and  retaining  them  in  that  state 
till  the  healing  process  is  completed ; for 
this  purpose  a strip  or  two  of  adhesive 
plaster,  sufficiently  long  to  bind  the  sides 
together,  should  be  passed  over  the  cut ; a 
bit  of.  lint  laid  on  as  a compress,  and  a nar- 
row bandage  passed  round  to  retain  both 
and  protect  the  part  from  dirt  or  accident. 
When  cuts  are  attended  with  much  bleeding, 
and  the  closing  of  the  wound,  the  compress, 
and  bandage  do  not  stop  the  discharge,  a 
little  ’‘Friar’s  balsam”  may  be  applied  ta 
the  bleeding  surface  to  check  it,  but  in  gene- 
ral such  a means,  as  it  gives  much  pmn,  is 
quite  unnecessary,  unless  indeed  some  ex- 
tensive vessel  has  been  divided,  w’hen  pres- 
sure must  either  be  established  on  the  main 
artery  or  the  mouth  of  the  vessel  taken  up, 
and  tied ; but  for  ordinary  cuts,  all  that  is 
necessary  is  to  place  the  parts  in  close  con- 
nection, and  leave  them  in  that  position  to 
heat.  When  a piece  of  flesh  has  been  cut 
out,  it  should  be  as  quickly  as  possible  placed 
exactly  in  its  place,  strapped  down,  a pledget 
placed  over  it,  and  a warm  bran  poultice  laid 
over  all.  In  the  same  manner,  fingers  or 
toes  cut  oil  by  accident,  if  applied  to  the 
bleeding  stump  and  retained  in  their  natural 
position,  by  a splint  and  bandage,  witli  a. 
moist  warm  poultice  enveloping  the  whole, 
so  great  is  the  reproductive  power  of  nature, 
that  a perfect  reunion  will  be  established 
within  a longer  or  shorter  length  of  time. 

CUTTINGS,  Culture  from.— Propaga- 
tion by  cuttings  is  a mode  of  culture  re- 
quiring some  delicacy  and  discrimination. 
It  may  be  considered,  as  to  the  choice  of 
cuttings,  their  preparation,  their  insertion 
in  the  soil,  and  their  future  management. 
'The  dioice  of  cuttings  should  be  directed  first 
towards  those  branches  of  trees  and  shrubs 
which  are  thrown  out  nearest  the  ground, 
and  especially  such  as  recline,  or  nearly  so, 
on  the  earth’s  surface,  as  these  have  always 
the  greatest  tendency  to  proiiuce  roots.  The 
proper  time  for  taking  cuttings  from  the 
mother  plant  is  when  the  sap  is  in  full 
motion,  in  order  that  in  returning  by  the 
bark  it  may  form  a eallus  or  protuding  ring 
of  granular  substance,  between  the  bark  and 
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wood,  whence  the  roots  proceed.  As  this 
callus,  or  rin?  of  spongy  matter,  is  gene- 
rally best  formed  in  ripened  wood,  the  cut- 
ting, when  taken  from  tiie  mother  plant, 
should  contain  a part  of  the  former  year; 
or,  in  plants  which  grow  twice  a year,  of  the 
wood  of  the  former  growth  ; or  in  the  case 
of  plants  which  are  continually  growing, 
such  wood  as  has  begun  to  ripen  or  assume 
a brONvnish  colour.  The  preparation  of  the 
catling  depends  on,  or  is  guided  by,  this  prin- 
ciple— that  the  power  of  protruding  buds  or 
roots  resides  chiefly,  and  m most  cases  en- 
tirely, at  what  are  called  joints,  or  at  those 
parts  where  leaves  or  buds  already  exist. 
Hence  it  is,  that  cuttings  ought  always  to 
be  cut  across  with  the  smoothest  and 


soundest  section  possible  at  an  eye  or 
joint.  It  is  a common  practice  to  cut  off 
the  whole  or  a part  of  the  leaves  of  cut- 
tines  ; but  the  former  is  always  attended 
with  bad  effects,  as  the  leaves  may  be 
said  to  supply  nourishment  to  the  cutting 
till  it  can  sustain  itself.  The  insertion  of 
cuttings  may  seem  an  easy  matter,  and  none 
but  a practical  cultivator  would  imagine  that 
there  could  be  any  diflerence  in  the  growth 
between  cuttings  inserted  in  the  middle  of  a 
pot,  and  those  inserted  at  its  sides  ; yet 
some  sorts  of  plants  if  inserted  in  a mere 
mass  of  earth,  will  hardly,  if  at  all,  throw 
out  roots  ; while,  if  they  are  inserted  in 
sand,  or  in  each  of  the  sides  of  the  pots,  so 
as  to  touch  the  pot  in  their  whole  length, 
they  seldom  fail  of  becoming  rooted  plants. 
The  art  is  to  place  them  so  as  to  touch  the 
bottom  of  the  pot.  and  afterwards  plunging 
them  in  a bark  or  hotbed,  and  keeping  them 
moist.  The  management  of  cuttings  requires 
that  they  should  not  be  planted  too  deep, 
thougii  such  as  are  large  ought  to  be  planted 
deeper  than  such  as  are  small.  Too  much 
light,  air,  water,  heat,  or  cold,  are  alike  in- 
jurious. To  guard  against  these  extremes 
in  tender  sorts,  they  should  be  nurtured  be- 
neath a hand  or  bell-glass.  Immersing  the 
pot  in  earth  (if  the  cuttings  are  in  pots),  has 
a tendency  to  preserve  a steady  uniform  de- 
gree of  moisture  at  the  roots  ; and  shading 
or  planting  the  cuttings,  if  in  the  open  air, 
in  a steady  situation,  ijrevents  the  bad 
effects  of  excess  of  light.  The  only  method 
of  regulating  the  lieat  is  double  or  single 
coverings  of  glass  or  mats,  or  both.  A hand- 
glass placed  over  a bell-glass  will  preserve, 
in  a shady  situation,  a very  constant  degree 
of  heat.  Piping  is  a mode  of  propagation  bg 
cuttings.  This  is  effected  by  separating  a 
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shoot  from  a part  of  the  stem,  where  it  is 
nearly  or  somewhat  ripened.  The  root  end 
of  the  plant  must  be  held  between  the  Anger 
and  thumb  of  one  hand,  below  a pair  of 
leaves,  and  with  the  other  pulling  the  top 
part  above  the  pair  of  leaves,  so  as  to  sepa- 
rate it  from  the  root  part  of  the  stem.  These 
pipings,  or  separated  parts,  are  inserted 
without  any  further  preparation  in  finely 
sifted  earth  to  the  depth  of  the  first  joint  or 
pipe,  gently  firmed  with  a small  dibber; 
then  watered,  a hand-glass  put  over  them, 
and  their  iuture  management  similar  to  that 
of  cuttings. 

CUITLE-FISH.— The  bone  of  the  cuttle- 
fish is  used  to  erase  ink-marks  from  paper 
and  parchment.  Reduced  to  powder  it  forms 
a valuable  dentifrice  and  polishing  powder, 
and  is  used  for  forming  the  moulds  for  small 
silver  castings. 

CYCLAMEN'. — A family  of  plants  some- 
times called  sowbread,  adapted  for  win- 
dow culture,  particularly  one  sort  known  as 
the  Persian  cyclamen.  Of  this  there  are 
four  or  five  varieties,  all  of  them  gay  and 
delicateflowers,  and  distinguished  by  various 
shades  and  marks.  No  plants  are  easier  to 
manage,  and  none  more  free  from  insects  ; 
and  out  of  half-a-dozen  plants,  one  might 
always  be  retained  in  bloom  from  October 
to  May,  simply  by  bringing  them  in  one  at 
a time  into  a warm  room.  The  form  of  the 
cyclamen  is  that  of  a solid  bulb,  much  like  a 
young  turnip  in  shape,  with  the  leaves  and 
flowers  growing  together  immediately  from 
the  crown  ofthe  bulb,  without  any  branches. 
The  size  of  the  bulbs  varies  in  the  different 
kinds  from  that  of  a nutmeg  to  a large  apple. 
To  grow  these  plants  so  as  to  render  them 
attractive  ornaments  for  the  window,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  pot  them  in  upright  or 
bulb  pots,  using  good  rich  soil.  Any  good 
garden  mould  will  answer,  if  a little  leaf 
mould,  or  rather  dung  in  a dry  state,  be 
mixed  with  it.  The  pots  must  be  veiy  well 
drained  ; first  with  an  oyster-shell,  or  hollow 
piece  of  potsherd,  over  the  hole,  and  then 
an  inch  deep  of  small  crocks  over  that ; — 
potsherds,  or  crocks,  are  pieces  of  flower- 
pots broken  small  with  a hammer.  The 
bulb  should  not  be  entirely  buried  in  the 
soil,  like  most  bulbs,  but  only  half  its  deptli. 
The  reason  for  leaving  the  crown  of  the 
bulb  out  of  the  soil,  is  that  the  leaves  and 
flowers  grow  immediately  from  that  part, 
and  if  it  was  buried,  their  foot-stalks  would 
be  in  the  soil,  and  get  often  injured  by  fre- 
quent waterings.  Cyclamens  do  not  require 
much  water,  but  they  should  not  bo  suffered 
to  become  too  dry.  They  continue  in  bloom 
for  two  months— a fresh  number  of  flowers 
rising  up  all  the  time,  to  succeed  those  tliat 
fade.  As  each  flower  drops  oil',  the  flower- 
stalk  will  begin  to  twist  like  a screw,  holding 
the  seed-pod  in  the  middle,  and  bv  the  time 
the  seeds  are  ripe,  the  screw  is  hidden  down 
among  the  leaves.  Keep  the  soil  moist  ns 
long  as  the  leaves  are  green ; when  they  fade, 
plunge  the  pot  in  a border  in  front  of  the 
house,  so  as  to  be  an  inch  below  the  surface ; 
and,  if  the  soil  of  the  border  1s  heavy,  put 
three  or  four  little  stones  under  I he  pot, 
which  will  assist  the  drainage  in  showery 
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weather.  Thus  tlie  bulb  will  be  kept  In  a 
uniform  state  during  its  resting  time — 
neither  too  wet  nor  too  dry.  In  September, 
as  soon  as  the  new  leaves  appear  above 
ground,  raise  the  pot  till  the  surface  of  it  is 
level  with  the  top  of  the  border,  then  water 
it,  and  leave  it  out  as  long  as  the  weather  is 
favourable.  They  must  also  be  fresh  potted, 
and  the  sooner  this  is  done  in  the  autumn 
the  better.  Tlie  Persian  cyclamen,  which  is 
chiefly  referred  to  here,  may  be  purchased  at 
any  seed-shop  for  the  ordinary  price  of  a 
shilling. 

CYPllUS  WINE,  Imitative.— To  four 
gallons  of  water  put  one  gallon  of  the  juice 
of  white  elderberries,  pressed  gently  from 
the  fruit  and  passed  through  a sieve,  without 
bruising  the  kernels  of  the  berries.  Then 
add  twenty  pounds  of  loaf  sugar,  three- 
quarters  of  an  ounce  of  sliced  ginger,  and 
half  an  ounce  of  cloves.  Let  the  whole  boil 
together  for  half  an  hour,  taking  off  the 
scum  as  it  rises  ; pour  it  into  a pan  or  tub 
to  cool,  and  ferment  it  with  ale  yeast  on  a 
toast  for  three  days  ; afterwards  put  it  into 
a cask  which  will  just  hold  the  quantity, 
and  add  to  it  one  pound  of  raisins,  stoned  ; 
and  when  the  fermentation  has  ceased,  add 
five  pints  of  Fren  Ii  brandy.  In  three  or 
four  months  it  will  be  fit  to  bottle. 

t^”  Water,  4 gallons  ; white  elderberry 
luice,  1 gallon;  sugar,  20lbs. ; ginger,  ’,oz.\ 
cloves,  ioz. ; raisins,  lib. ; brandy,  5 pints. 
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DAB.— A fish  somewhat  similar  to  the 
flounder.  It  is  in  season  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  autumn.  It  may  be  dressed  either  by 
frying  plain,  or  stewing.  It  requires  no 
sauce,  and  is  best  eaten  simply  with  a 
squeeze  of  lemon. 

DACE  or  DARE,  called  cyprinut  albm'nm 
Irom  the  silvery  brightness  of  its  scales, 
is  an  active,  little  fish,  aflbrding  much 


pleasing  sport  to  the  angler.  It  may 
lie  fished  for  at  the  bottom  %yith  paste,  gen- 
tles, worms,  the  cadilis  bait,  wasp  grubs, 
malt,  wheat,  and  various  other  baits,  and  at 
the  top  with  all  kinds  of  natural  Hies,  grass- 
hoppers, and  wingisl  insects,  and  also  with 
the  artilicial  fly  ; indeed,  whipping  for  dace 
with  the  natural  or  artilicial  fly  may  not 
inaptly  be  termed  the  training  school  for  the 
tyro  in  lly  lisliing.  I'he  dace  spawns  towards 
the  end  of  March  in  gentle  streams  with 


sandy  bottoms,  and  altiiough  it  quickly 
I recovers  itself,  should  not  be  sought  by 
the  angler  until  April  is  far  advanced, 
when  it  may  be  found  in  sharp  streams 
witli  gravelly  bottom.s,  to  which  it  has 
betaken  to  scorn-  and  cleanse  itself.  The  rod 
for  dace  fishing  should  be  very  light  and 
twelve  feet  in  length  ; the  line  tine  twisted 
silk,  the  bottom  part  of  one  or  two  yards  of 
fine  round  gut ; the  hook  No.  8,  and  the  float 
a swan  quill,  or  of  thin  tapered  cork,  that 
will  carry  from  four  to  six  BB  shot,  accord- 
ing to  the  depth  of  water  and  the  strength 
of  the  stream.  The  angler,  whilst  fishing  for 
dace,  either  at  bottom  or  top,  must  hold 
himself  in  readiness  to  apply  his  art  to  the 
capture  of  much  larger  and  more  highly 

Erized  fish  : for  the  carp,  the  chub,  and  the 
arbel  both  take  the  baits  used  for,  and  fre- 
quent the  places  resorted  to  by  dace,  and 
the  chub  and  the  trout  will  frequently  rise  at 
the  fiy  more  specially  destined  for  their 
smaller  compeer.  Books  : Blaine;  Captain 
Williamson;  Ephemera;  Bailey. 

DACE  FRIED.— Open  them  up  the  mid- 
dle, cut  the  fins  close  off,  scale  them  well, 
dry  in  flour,  fry  a light  brown,  and  serve 
with  melted  butter. 

DACE  MARINADED.— Cut  off  the  heads, 
clean  the  fish  thoroughly,  and  rub  the  inside 
with  plenty  of  pepper,  salt,  and  allspice; 
place  them  in  layers  in  a baking  dish,  with 
bay  leaves  between  the  layers,  and  add  three 
parts  vinegar  and  one  of  water,  sufficient  to 
fill  the  dish ; add  a little  whole  pepper,  and 
! a blade  or  two  of  mace.  Bake  slowly  lor 
I about  five  hours.  'When  cold,  shift  the  fish, 

! and  marinade  into  another  dish. 

DAFFEY’S  ELIXIR. — A specific  for  colic 
and  spasmodic  affections,  which,  as  sold  in 
the  shops  in  the  present  day,  consists  chiefly 
of  an  infusion  of  aniseeds,  liquorice,  and 
jalap,  in  the  coarsest  and  most  fiery  malt 
spirit,  lowered  with  common  water.  If  the 
Dailey’s  Elixir  were  mi.xed  according  to  the 
following  formula.  It  would  be  found  efll- 
cacious  as  a remedy  for  the  complaints 
alluded  to.  Mix  five  ounces  of  aniseeds, 
three  ounces  of  fennel  seeds,  four  ounces  of 
parsley  seeds,  six  ounces  of  Spanish  liquorice, 
live  ounces  of  senna,  one  ounce  of  Turkey 
rhubarb,  sliced,  three  ounces  of  elecampane- 
root,  sliced,  seven  ounces  of  jal.ap,  sliced, 
twenty-one  drachms  of  saffron,  six  ounces 
of  manna,  two  pounds  of  raisins,  stoned, 
and  a quarter  of  an  ounceof  cochineal.  Mix 
these  ingredients  well  together  in  a stone 
jar,  and  pour  upon  them  two  gallons  of  the 
best  Cognac  brandy.  Stir  the  whole  well 
together,  then  close  the  jar,  so  that  it  shall 
remain  air-tight,  and  let  the  elixir  infuse 
during  a fortnight.  At  the  expiration  of 
this  time,  strain  it  through  linen,  squeezing 
carefully  out  all  the  liquor  which  constitutes 
the  elixir,  which  may  then  be  put  into  half- 
pint bottles. 

Aniseeds,  60ZS. ; fennel  seeds,  3ozs. ; pars- 
ley seeds.  4ozs. ; Spanish  liquorice,  Gozs. ; 
senna,  ftozs. ; rhubarb,  loz. ; elecampane 
root,  .lozs. ; jalap,  7ozs. ; saffron.  21  drachms ; 
manna,  Gozs. ; raisins,  2lb. ; cochineal,  ioz.  ; 
briindv.  2 gallons.  - 
DA  t'FOl  »1  L— See  Naucisses. 
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DAGUERREOTYPE.— The  name  given 
to  a process  introduced  by  Daguerre,  a 
French  artist,  by  which  the  images  from  tlie 
lens  of  a camera  obscura  are  fixed  on  metal 
plates.  The  process  is  divided  into  five  ope- 
rations. The  first  consists  in  cleaning  and 
polishing  the  plate,  to  fit  it  for  receiving  the 
sensitive  coating  on  which  light  forms  the 
picture.  The  second  is  the  formation  of  the 
sensitive  ioduret  of  silver  over  the  face  of 
the  tablet.  The  third  is  the  adjusting  of  the 
plate  in  the  camera  obscura,  for  the  purpose 
of  receiving  the  impression.  The  fourth  is 
the  bringing  out  of  the  impression,  which  is 
invisible  when  the  plate  is  taken  from  the 
camera.  The  fifth  and  last  operation  is  to 
remove  the  sensitive  coating,  and  thus  pre- 
vent that  susceptibility  of  change  under 
luminous  infiuence,  which  would  otherwise 
exist,  and  quickly  destroy  the  picture. 

First  operation.— A.  small  phial  of  olive-oil 
— some  finely  carded  cotton — a muslin  bag 
of  finely  levigated  pumice— a phial  of  nitric 
acid,  diluted  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  of 
acid  to  sixteen  parts  of  water,  are  required 
for  this  operation.  The  operator  must  also 
provide  himself  with  a small  spirit-lamp, 
and  an  iron  wire  frame,  upon  which  the 
plate  is  to  be  placed  while  being  heated  over 
the  lamp.  The  plate  being  first  powdered 
with  pumice,  by  shaking  the  bag,  a piece  of 
cotton  dipped  into  the  olive-oil  is  then  care- 
fully rubbed  over  it  with  a continuous  cir- 
cular motion,  commencing  from  the  centre. 
When  the  plate  is  well  polished,  it  must  be 
cleaned  by  powdering  it  all  over  with 
pumice,  and  then  rubbing  it  with  dry  cot- 
ton. After  this  the  surface  of  the  plate  is 
rubbed  over  with  a pledget  of  cotton,  slightly 
wetted  with  the  diluted  nitric  acid.  Fre- 
quently change  the  cotton,  and  keep  rubbing 
briskly,  that  the  acid  may  be  equally  dififused 
over  the  silver,  as,  if  it  is  permitted  to  run 
into  drops,  it  stains  the  table.  It  will  be 
seen  when  the  acid  has  been  properly  dif- 
fused, from  the  appearance  of  a thin  film 
equally  spread  over  the  surface.  It  is  then 
to  be  cleaned  off  with  a little  pumice  and 
dry  cotton.  The  plate  is  now  placed  on  the 
wire  frame,  the  silver  upwards,  and  the 
spirit  lamp  held  in  the  hand,  and  moved 
aWut  below  it,  so  that  the  flame  plays  upon 
the  copper.  This  is  continued  for  live 
minutes,  when  a white  coating  is  formed  all 

Fig.  1. 


plate,  or  touch  it  with  the  fingers,  for  the 
slightest  stain  upon  the  surface  will  be  a 
defect  in  the  drawing.  After  the  first 
polishing,  the  plate  c is  fixed  on  a board  by 
means  ot  four  fillets  b b b b,  of  plated  copper. 
To  each  of  these  are  soldered  two  small  pro- 
jecting pieces,  which  hold  the  tablet  near  the 
corners,  and  the  whole  is  retained  in  a pro- 
per position  by  means  of  screws. 

Second  operation.  — This  operation  is  the 
most  important  of  all,  and  requires  a box  to 
be  provided  similar  to  figs.  2 and  3.  Figure 
2 represents  a section,  supposed  to  pass 


Fig.  2. 


down  the  middle  of  the  apparatus  by  the 
line  A B in  fig.  3,  which  represents  the 
box  as  seen  from  above,  c is  a small  lid 
which  accurately  fits  the  interior,  and  divides 

Fig.  3. 
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over  the  surface  of  the  silver ; the  lamp  is 
then  withdrawn.  Tlie  plate  is  now  cooled 
awidenly  by  placing  it  on  a mass  of  metal,  or 
a stone  floor.  Wlien  perfectly  cold,  it  is 
again  polished  with  dry  cotton  and  pumice. 
Care^must  be  taken  not  to  breathe  upon  the 
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;he  boxes  into  two  chambers.  It  is  kept 
ionstantly  in  its  place  when  flic  box  is  not 
n use;  its  purpose  being  to  concentrate  the 
i^apour  of  the  iodine,  that  it  may  act  more 
•eadily  upon  the  plate  when  it  is  c.x posed  to 
t.  i»  is  the  little  cansulc  in  which  the 
odine  is  placed,  which  is  covered  with  the 
'ing  ,T,  upon  which  is  stretched  a piece  of 
ine  gauze,  by  whicli  tlie  particles  of  iodine 
irc  prevented  from  rising  and  staining  tlie 
plate,  while  the  vapour  iiasses 
K is  the  board  with  the  plate  attaoheu, 
which  rests  on  the  four  smaller  project- 
ing pieces.  G is  the  open  lid  of  the  o . i 
which  is  kept  closed,  except  when  fho  plate 
is  removed  or  inserted,  ii  represents  the 
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supports  for  the  cover  c.  k,  tapering  sides 
all  round,  forming  a funnel-shaped  box 
within.  To  prepare  the  plate:— The  cover 
C being  taken  out,  the  cup  d is  charged 
^vith  a suflScient  quantity  of  iodine,  broken 
into  small  pieces  and  covered  with  the  gauze 
J.  The  board  e is  now,  with  the  plate 
attached,  placed  face  downwards  in  its  pro- 
per position,  and  the  box  carefully  closed. 
In  this  position  the  plate  remains  until  the 
vapour  of  the  iodine  has  produced  a definite 
golden  yellow  colour,  nothing  more  or  less. 
The  time  for  this  cannot  be  fixed,  as  it 
depends  entirely  on  the  temperature  of  the 
surrounding  air.  It  is  necessary,  from  time 
to  time,  to  inspect  the  plate,  and  this  should 
be  done  in  a darkened  room,  to  which  a faint 
light  is  admitted  in  some  indirect  way,  as 
by  a door  a little  open.  When  doing  this, 
the  board  must  be  lifted  from  the  box  with 
both  hands,  the  operator  turning  the  plate 
towards  him  rapidly  and  observing  the 
colour.  If  too  pale  it  must  be  returned  to 
the  box;  but  if  it  has  assumed  a violet 
colour,  the  whole  process  must  be  again 
gone  through. 

Third  operation. — This  consists  in  fixing 
the  plate  at  the  proper  focal  distance  from 
the  lens  of  the  camera  obscura,  and  placing 
the  camera  itself  in  the  right  position  for 
taking  the  view  we  desire.  Figure  4 is  a 
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perpendicular  section  of  the  camera,  a is 
a ground  fjlass  by  which  the  focus  is  ad- 
justed; it  i.s  then  removed  and  the  plate 
substituted  as  in  c,  fig.  0.  n is  a mirror  for 
observing  the  effects  of  objects,  and  selecting 
the  best  points  of  view.  It  is  inclined  at  an 
angle  of  46“,  by  means  of  the  support  i,.  To 
adjust  the  focus  the  mirror  is  lowered,  and 
the  piece  of  ground  glass  a used.  The  focus 


is  easily  adjusted  by  Sliding  the  box  d out 
or  in,  as  represented  in  the  engraving. 
When  the  focus  is  adjusted  it  is  retained  in 
its  place  by  means  of  the  screw'  h.  j is  the 
object  glass  ; its  diameter  is  about  one  inch, 
and  its  local  distance  about  fourteen  inches. 
M is  a stop  a short  distance  from  the  lens, 
the  office  of  which  is  to  cut  off  all  those  rays 
of  light  which  do  not  come  directly  to  the 
object  to  which  the  camera  is  directed.  This 
instrument  reverses  the  objects,  that  which 
is  to  the  right  in  nature  being  to  the  left  in 
the  impression.  This  can  be  remedied  by 
using  a mirror  outside,  as  k J in  fig.  5.  This 

Fig.  6. 


arrangement,  how'ever,  reduces  the  quantity 
of  light,  and  increases  the  time  of  the 
operation  one-third.  After  having  placed 
the  camera  in  front  of  the  landscape  or 
whatever  object  we  desire  to  represent,  our 
first  attention  must  be  to  adjust  the  plate  at 
such  a distance  from  the  lens  that  a neat 
and  sharply-defined  picture  is  produced. 
I'his  being  satisfactorily  arranged,  the  glass 
18  removed,  aud  its  place  supplied  by  the 
Irame  containing  the  prepared  plate,  and 
the  whole  secured  by  the  screws.  Ilie  doors 
are  now  opened  by  means  of  the  half  circles, 
and  the  plate  exposed  to  receive  the  picture. 

Fourth  operation. — Tlie  apparatus  required 
in  this  operation  is  represented  by  fig.  6. 
A is  the  lid  of  the  bo.x ; n,  a black  board 
with  grooves  to  receive  the  plate;  c,  cup 
containing  a little  mercury  ; D,  spirit-lamp  ; 
F,  thermometer ; a,  glass  through  whicli  to 
inspect  the  operation  ; ii,  tablet  as  removed 
jrom  the  camera;  r,  stand  for  the  spirit- 
lamp.  All  the  interior  of  this  apparatus 
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should  be  covered  with  hard  black  varnish. 
The  board  and  the  fixed  plate  being  with- 
drawn from  the  camera,  are  placed  at  an 
angle  of  about  45°  within  this  box — the 
tablet  ivith  the  picture  downwards,  so  that 
it  may  be  seen  through  the  glass  G.  The 
box  being  carefully  closed,  the  spirit-lamp 
is  to  be  lighted  and  placed  under  the  cup 
containing  the  mercury.  Heat  is  to  be 
applied  until  the  thermometer,  the  bulb  of 
which  is  covered  with  the  mercury,  indicates 
a temperature  of  60°  Centigrade  (140°  Fah- 
renheit). The  lamp  is  then  withdrawn,  and 
if  the  thermometer  has  risen  rapidly,  it  will 


Fig.  6. 


progress  of  this  development  by  examining 
the  picture  through  the  glass  o,  by  a taper, 
taking  care  that  the  rays  do  not  fall  too 
strongly  on  the  plate,  and  injure  the  embryo 
images.  The  operation  is  continued  till  the 
thermometer  sinks  to  45°  Cent.  (U3°  Fahren- 
heit). After  each  operation  the  apparatus 
IS  carefully  cleaned,  the  strips  of  metal 
which  hold  the  plate  rubbed  with  pumice 
and  water  ; and  the  plate  deposited  in  a box 
extended  from  the  light  until  the  last  fixing 
operation  is  performed. 

Fi/t*  operation.— This  process  has  for  its 
object  the  removal  of  the  iodine  from  the 
plate  of  silver,  which  prevents  the  further 
action  of  light.  For  this  purpose,  a satu- 
rated solution  of  common  salt  may  bo  used, 
or  a weak  solution  of  the  hyposulphite  of 
soda.  In  the  lirst  place  the  plate  is  to  be 
placed  in  a trough  of  water,  plunging  and 
withdrawing  it  immediately;  it  is  then  to 
be  plunged  into  one  of  the  above  soiutious. 
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To  assist  the  elfect  of  the  saline  washes,  the 
plate  must  be  moved  to  and  fro,  which  is 
best  done  by  passing  a wire  beneath  the 
plate.  When  the  yellow  colour  has  quite 
disappeared,  the  plate  is  lifted  out,  great  care 
being  taken  that  the  impression  is  not 
touched,  and  it  is  again  plunged  into  water. 
A vessel  of  warm  distilled  water,  or  very 
pui-e  rain  water  boiled  and  cooled  being  pro- 
vided, the  plate  is  fixed  on  an  inclined  plane, 
and  the  water  is  poured  in  a continuous 
stream  over  the  picture.  The  drops  of  water 
which  may  remain  upon  the  plate,  must  be 
removed  by  forcibly  blowing  upon  it,  for 
otherwise  in  drying,  they  womd  leave  stains 
in  the  drawings.  This  finishes  the  drawing, 
and  it  only  remains  to  preserve  the  silver 
from  tarnishing  and  from  dust.  The  sketches 
will  not  bear  the  slightest  rubbing,  and 
must  be  preserved  in  cases  of  past^oard, 
with  a glass  over  them,  and  then  framed  in 
wood.  The  same  plate  may  be  employed  for 
many  successive  trials,  provided  the  silver 
be  not  polished  through  to  the  copper.  It 
is  very  important,  after  each  trial,  that  the 
mercury  be  removed  immediately  by  polish- 
ing with  pumice-powder  and  oil.  If  this  be 
neglected,  the  mercury  finally  adheres  to 
the  silver,  and  good  drawings  cannot  in  con- 
sequence be  obtained.  Many  improvements 
upon  this  discovery  have  been  introduced 
from  time  to  time.  — See  Photograph, 
Stereoscope,  Talbottpe,  &c. 

Books : Daguerre's  History  and  P-ractice  of 
Photogenic  Drawing,  2s.  6d.;  Hunt's  Photographic 
Manual,  6s. ; the  Daguerrian  Journal,  30s.  ; 
Dictionary  of  Useful  Knowledge,  article  Da- 


guerreotype. 

DAHLIA.— This  much-esteemed  flower  is 
propagated  by  cuttings,  by  grafting,  and  by 
seed.  The  period  for  stocking  the  cuttings  ex- 
tends from  February  to  August.  The  young 
shoots  that  spring  from  the  bulbs  make  the 
best  cuttings,  and  are  the  most  sure  to 
grow ; but  the  young  tops  taken  off  at  a joint 
will  strike  root  and  form  small  bulbs  even 
so  late  as  August,  and  often  are  more  sure 
to  grow  in  the  spring  following,  if  kept  in 
small  pots,  than  roots  that  have  been  planted 
out  late.  If  the  shoots  on  the  old  bulbs  are 
numerous,  or  there  appear  to  be  many  buds 
ready  to  start,  the  shoots  that  have  grown 
three  inches  long  may  be  slipped  off  with 
the  finger  close  to  the  bulb ; but,  if  the  shoots 
are  few,  or  there  is  only  one,  they  must  be 
cut  off  so  as  to  leave  two  buds  at  the  base  of 
the  shoot  to  grow  again.  The  cuttings  or 
slips  must  be  put  in  pots  filled  with  light 
earth,  with  a layer  of  pure  white  sand  on 
the  surface,  and  placed  in  a gentle  hotbed. 
If  the  pot  of  cuttings  can  be  plunged  in  eoal- 
ashes  or  other  material,  the  cuttings  will 
strike  the  sooner ; water  very  m^erately 
and  carefully,  and  shade  from  bright  sun. 
They  will  strike  root  in  a fortnight  or  thr^ 
weeks,  and  should  be  immediately  potted  m 
three-and-a-lialf-inch  pots  and  keptclosolor 
some  days,  until  they  make  a few 
'I'hey  may  then  be  placed  in  a ‘>ojd  iram  , 
shaded  from  the  sun,  and  protected  ir^ 
frost  and  wet.  I’ot  them  again  i|'toJ_our- 
and-a-  half-inch  pots,  before  roo*s  boconm 
matted,  then  begin  to  give  air  dally,  and 
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keep  them  well  watered.  In  propaeiativg  by 
grafting,  the  cutting  intended  for  the  graft 
should  be  strong  and  short-jointed,  having 
on  it  two  or  more  joints  or  buds  ; it  must  be 
also  procured  as  soon  in  the  season  as  pos- 
sible : when  obtained,  select  a good  tuber  of 
a single  sort,  taking  especial  care  that  it  has 
no  eyes ; cut  off  a slice  from  the  upper  part 
of  the  root,  constituting  the  bottom  of  the 
part  so  cut  a ledge  whereon  to  rest  the  graft. 
It  is  of  advantage,  though  not  absolutely 
necessary,  that  a joint  should  be  at  the  end 
of  the  scion,  for  the  scion  will  occasionally 
put  forth  new  roots  from  the  lower  joint; 
the  stem  is  pruned  from  the  upper  joint. 
After  the  joint  has  been  tied,  a piece  of  fine 
clay,  such  as  is  used  for  common  grafting, 
must  be  placed  round  it,  then  pot  the  root  in 
fine  mould,  in  a pot  of  such  dimensions  as 
will  bury  the  graft  half  way  in  the  mould ; 
place  the  pot  in  a little  heat  in  the  front  of 
a cucumber  or  melon  frame,  if  you  chance  to 
have  one  in  work  at  the  time.  In  about  three 
weeks  the  root  should  be  shifted  into  a larger 
pot,  if  it  be  too  soon  to  plant  it  in  the  boraer, 
which  will  probably  be  the  case.  For  pro- 
pagation by  seed,  collect  the  seeds  in  Sep- 
tember from  the  dwarf  plants,  where  no 
preference  exists  on  other  accounts,  and 
from  semi-double  flowers  when  double  varie- 
ties are  chiefly  desired.  Sow  in  March,  or 
earlier,  in  a heat  of  fifty-five  or  sixty- five 
degrees ; the  young  plants  to  be  pricked 
out,  if  necessary,  in  pots,  and  kept  in  a tem- 
perature of  fifty  or  nfty-five  degrees  till  the 
end  of  April.  Now  plant  out  where  they 
are  to  remain,  covering  each  plant  at  night 
with  an  empty  pot  for  some  weeks,  to  pre- 
vent injury  from  spring  frosts.  If  in  a com- 
partment by  themselves,  plant  in  rows  three 
feet  wide,  and  at  two  feet  distance  in  the 
row : if  in  the  flower  border,  plant  in  the 
back  rows.  In  either  case,  they  require  to 
be  staked.  Seedlings  thus  treated  will  pro- 
duce flowers  in  July,  and  continue  in  per- 
fection till  the  autumn.  'I’he  flowers  may  be 
preserved  nearly  all  the  winter,  by  planting 
the  tubers  in  large  pots  and  removing  them 
early  in  the  autumn  to  the  greenhouse.  The 
best  soil  for  dahlias  is  a rich  deep  loam,  with 
a good  coating  of  well-decomposed  dung. 
The  situation  should  be  a clear  open  one, 
neither  sheltered  by  trees  nor  walls.  Tying 
Isa  very  important  operation.  As  soon  as 
thei)lants  are  high  enough,  they  should  be 
tied  to  the  stakes  with  some  rather  broad 
shr«ls  of  soft  bast  matting;  and  the  side 
shoots  must  also  be  secured  by  longer  pieces 
of  matting,  to  prevent  the  winds  and  iieavy 
rains  from  breaking  them  off.  Itmaysome- 
tlines  be  necessary  to  place  three  or  four 
additional  stakes  at  a curtain  distance  from 
the  central  one,  to  tie  tiio  side  branches  to. 
The  best  kind  of  stakes  are  tlic  tiiinnlngs  of 
larch  plantations.  They  should  be  stout, 
and  six  or  seven  feet  long  at  least.  No  jiar- 
ticular  care  is  required  after  the  plants  have 
been  tied,  till  they  have  been  attacked  by 
tire  frost;  they  should  then  be  ctit  down, 
and  in  a very  dry  soil,  the  tubers  may  be 
covered  with  haum,  old  tun,  or  leaves.  It 
tills  is  done,  they  will  blow  full  and  early 
the  ne.vt  season.  Tlie  most  general  and 


the  safest  way,  however,  with  the  valuable 
sorts,  is  to  dig  up  the  tubers  with  a portion 
of  the  stem  attached,  and  to  plant  or  bed 
them  in  pots  or  boxes  among  sand  or  dry 
mould,  and  keep  them  under  the  stage  of  a 
greenhouse,  or  in  some  dry  airy  place,  free 
from  the  drip  of  water,  or  the  access  of  frost 
till  the  spring.  The  characteristics  of  a good 
dahlia  are,  that  the  flowers  should  be  fully 
double,  always  filling  the  centre ; the  florets 
should  be  entire  or  nearly  so,  pointed  or 


rounded,  reflexed,  and  so  forming  a globular 
kind,  regular  in  their  disposition,  each 
series  overlapping  the  other  backwards ; 
they  may  be  either  plain  or  quilled,  but 
never  distorted.  Any  irregularity  in  the 
shape  of  the  petals,  such  as  their  being 
notched,  pointed,  &c.,  detracts  both  from 
their  beauty  and  their  value.  I'he  pedim- 
cles  ought  to  be  sufficiently  strong  to  keep 
the  blossoms  erect,  and  consequently  well 
exposed  to  view,  and  long  enough  to  show 
the  flowers  free  from  f he  leaves.  Tlie  plant 
ought  to  flower  early  and  abundantly,  and 
retain  its  character  until  the  end  of  the 
season.  Bright  and  deep  velvety  colours 
are  most  admired. 

DAIRY. — The  proper  pxmstruction  and 
management  of  this  department  in  domestic 
and  rural  economy,  forms  a matter  of  great 
importance.  The  dairy  should,  if  possible, 
face  the  north.  The  window  and  door  should 
be  opposite  each  other,  in  order  to  have  a 
current  of  air  through  the  apartment.  The 
flooring  should  be  either  brick,  stone,  or 
slate.  The  shelf  also  in  which  the  pans  are 
nlaccd,  should  be  made  of  slate  or  stone. 
VVood,  by  so  quickly  absorbing  liquid  is  very 
objectionable  for  shelves  or  flooring;  but 
should  it  form  part  of  a dairy,  plenty  of 
soda  must  be  dissolved  in  the  water  witli 
which  it  is  washed,  or  it  will  always  retain 
a disagreeable  smell.  Tin  trays  and  i>ans 
are  also  preferable  to  wocKien  ones. 

A dairy  for  a private  family  may  be  con- 
structed according  to  the  plan  seen  in  the 
engraving:  o,  is  tlie  milk-room  ; 6thedairy- 
scullcry  with  a copper  li.xed  in  the  corner, 
and  a pump  comnuyiicating  with  a well,  or 
having  a cistern  for  water;  the  outer  door 
opens  into  a covered  place  to  hold  the  ves- 
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sds  that  are  drying,  c is  the  room  for 
churning  butter,  and  also  for  making  cheese, 
having  its  copper,  cheese  press,  various 
shelves,  &c.  These  two  rooms  are  separated 
by  passages  from  the  milk-room,  d e,  which 
is  thus  kept  more  cool  and  quiet,  the  en- 
trance being  into  one  of  the  passages,  with- 
out going  into  either  of  these  rooms.  Space 
may  be  found  in  the  ends  of  these  passages 
for  keeping  butter,  which  will  be  then 


distance  from  the  butter  may  be  placed  over 
that  for  making  it.  Before  and  behind  the 
milk- room  may  be  verandas  effectually  to 
screen  the  walls  from  the  sun,  as  well  as  for 
ornament.  One  great  consideration  in  con- 
nection with  the  dairy  and  its  appurte- 
nances is  cleanliness— the  dairy  itself  and 
every  utensil  used  should  be  kept  in  a state 
of  continued  and  unsullied  sweetness  ; for 
without  this,  the  milk  will  become  sour,  and 
the  operations  of  the  dairy  be  materially 
interfered  with. 

DAIRYMAID.— The  duties  of  the  dairy- 
maid are  well  defined.  She  is  a domestic 
servant,  domiciliated  in  the  farmhouse.  Her 
principal  duty  is,  as  her  name  implies,  to 
milk  the  cows,  to  manage  the  milk  m all  its 
stages,  bring  up  the  calves,  and  make  into 
butter  and  cheese  the  milk  obtained  from 
the  cows  after  the  weaning  of  the  calves. 
Should  any  lambs  lose  their  mothers,  the 
dairymaid  has  to  bring  them  up  with  cows’ 
milk  until  the  time  of  weaning,  when  they  are 
returned  to  tlie  flock.  The  dairymaid  also 
milks  the  ewes  after  the  weaning  of  the 
lambs,  and  makes  cheese  of  the  ewe-milk. 
She  attends  to  the  poultry,  feeds  them,  sets 
the  brooders,  gathers  the  eggs  daily,  takes 
charge  of  the  broods  until  able  to  provide 
for  themselves,  and  sees  them  safely  lodged 
in  their  respective  apartments,  every 
evening,  and  seta  them  abroad  every  morn- 
ing. It  is  generally  the  dairymaid,  when  no 
housekeeper  is  kept,  who  gives  out  the  food 
for  the  reapers,  and  takes  charge  of  their 
articles  of  bedding.  The  dairymaid  should 
therefore  be  an  active,  attentive,  intelligent, 
and  skilful  person.  Finally,  the  dairymaid 
should  be  scrupulously  clean  in  her  person 
and  dress,  and  especially  when  about  to  per- 
form any  of  the  of)erations  of  tlie  dairy,  on 
which  occasions  her  hands  and  arms  should 
be  thoroughly  washed  before  they  are  allowed 
to  come  in  contact  with  the  milk,  butter, 
cheese,  &c. 
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DAISY. — A well-kno\ATi  hardy  peren- 
nial. of  which  there  are  many  varieties ; some 
white,  others  crimson,  and  many  variegated. 
A more  curious  variety  is  the  proliferous  or 
hen  and  chicken  daisy.  They  wili  all  flou- 
rish in  any  moist  soil,  and  in  almost  any 
situation.  They  bloom  from  April  to  June. 
Propagated  by  divisions  ; the  smallest  frag- 
ment of  root  almost  enables  them  to  grow. 
To  keep  them  double  and  fine,  they  require 
moving  occasionaily.  Planted  as  an  edging 
round  ranunculus  and  other  beds,  their  roots 
tempt  the  wire-worm  from  those  of  the 
choicer  flower. 

DAISY  RAKE. — A horticultural  imple- 
ment, having  teeth  sharpened  on  both  edges 
like  lancets ; it  is  used  for  raking  the  grass. 


in  order  to  tear  off  the  flower  heads  or  buds 
of  daisies,  and  other  plants  in  grass  lawns . 

DALBY’S  CARMINATIVE— A medi- 
cine frequently  administered  to  children, 
with  a view  of  soothing  and  tranquillizing 
them.  It  has  an  opium  basis  ; and  it  con- 
tains besides,  tincture  of  opium,  tincture  ot 
assafentida,  tincture  of  castor,  oil  of  cara- 
ways, oil  of  peppermint,  magnesia,  and 
syrup.  However  efficacious  this  medicine 
may  be  in  accomplishing  the  desired  object, 
its  effects  on  the  system  generally  are  inju- 
rious, and  it  should  therefore  never  be  re- 
sorted to. 

DAMASK. — A fabric  chiefly  employed  in 
furniture  for  hangings,  chair_  and  sofa 
coverings,  &c.  Linen  damask  is  a twilled 
fabric  of  a similar  structure  to  the  silk  fabric 
of  that  name.  It  is  very  generally  used  for 
tablecloths  and  napkins.  Cotton  damasks 
are  made  in  imitation  of  linen  damasks ; 
thougli  they  answer  the  purpose  pretty  well, 
and  are  economical,  they  are  not  so  durable 
as  linen,  nor  do  they  preserve  their  white- 
ness unless  they  are  frequently  bleached. 

DAM  P,  under  any  form, should  be  avoided. 
A humid  atmosphere  or  situation  is  one  of 
the  commonest  causes  of  agues,  asthmas, 
rheumatism,  and  numerous  other  diseases. 
Damp  linen  is  very  injurious,  and  should  be 
especially  guarded  against.  When  it  is  impos- 
sible to  prevent  theuseofdarni)  linen  as  arti- 
cles of  dress,  the  best  way  to  obviate  any  ill 
effects  is  to  keep  constantly  in  motion,  and 
avoid  remaining  near  the  fire,  or  in  a warm 
apartment,  or  In  a draught  of  cold  air,  until 
sufficient  time  has  elapsed  to  allow  of  fbe  es- 
cape o I moisture.  Tlie  effect  of  evaporation 
is  the  reduction  of  the  temperature  oj  tne 
body,  hence  the  depressing  action  ol  ‘‘“'"P 
linen.  Damp  walh  are  also  a cause  ol  iniicn 
discomfort  and  ill  health.  One  ol  tlicbestre- 
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medies  for  counteracting  the  inj  urious  effects 
thus  occasioned,  is  to  get  some  lead  rolled 
very  thin,  and  nail  it  over  the  damp  wall, 
using  small  copper  nails,  as  iron  would 
corrode,  and  then  cover  with  the  paper  ; by 
this  means,  the  damp  will  be  effectually  pre- 
vented from  injuring  the  paper.  It  is  said 
that  ivy  planted  against  the  soddened  wall 
of  thehouse  will  exclude  dampness.  If  a wall 
is  already  damp,  ivy  planted  against  it  will, 
when  grown  up,  cause  it  to  become  dry,  pro- 
vided the  brickwork  is  sound,  and  the  damp- 
ness does  not  arise  from  moisture  attracted 
upwards  from  the  foundation. 

DAMSON  CHEESE.—  Bake  or  stew  the 
fruit  till  tender,  drain  off  the  juice,  skin  and 
stone  the  damsons,  pour  back  to  them  from 
a third  to  half  of  then'  juice,  weigh,  and  then 
boil  them  over  a clear  brisk  fire,  until  they 
form  quite  a dry  paste ; add  six  ounces  of 
pounded  sugar  for  each  pound  of  damsons, 
stir  them  olf  the  lire  until  this  is  dissolved, 
and  boil  the  preserve  again,  stirring  it  in- 
cessantly, until  it  leaves  the  pan  quite  dry, 
and  adheres  in  a mass  to  the  spoon.  If  it 
should  not  stick  to  the  fingers  when  lightly 
touched,  it  will  be  sufficiently  done  to  keep 
a long  time ; press  it  quickly  into  pans  or 
moulds,  lay  on  it  a paper  dipped  in  spirit ; 
when  it  is  perfectly  cold,  tie  another  fold 
over  it,  and  store  it  in  a dry  place. 

DAMSON  COMPOTE.— To  one  pound  of 
damsons,  put  four  ounces  of  sugar  and  half 
a pint  of  water,  and  simmer  them  gently  for 
ten  or  twelve  minutes. 

DAMSON,  Cui/TUKE  OF.— This  fruit  is  not 
difficult  of  culture.  It  is  propagated  by 
grafting,  the  muscle  stock  being  the  most 
suitable,  and  will  succeed  better  than  any 
other.  If  budded  nine  inches  from  the 
ground,  upon  vigorous  stocks,  they  will  grow 
live  or  six  feet  high  the  first  year,  and 
make  fine  standards  the  year  following. 
The  damson  tree  is  peculiarly  liable  to 
attacks  from  the  red  spider ; to  gut  rid  of  this 
destructive  insect,  dust  the  trees  with  flower 
of  sulphur,  so  shaking  it  beneath  the  leaves 
that  it  may  ascend  in  a line  cloud,  and  lodge 
principally  in  the  back  of  the  leaves.  Or 
make  a solution  of  soft  soap,  three  ounces 
to  the  gallon,  and  add  four  handfuls  of  sul- 
phur to  each  gallon,  then  sponge  the  trees 
all  over,  especially  the  under  side  of  the 
leaves.  Under  either  of  these  modes  of 
treatment,  the  spider  will  be  exterminated. 

DAMSON  .IAjI.— Gather  the  fruit  when 
it  is  quite  ripe;  split,  stone,  weigh,  and 
boil  it  for  forty  minutes,  then  stir  in  half  its 
weight  of  good  sugar,  roughly  powdereil, 
and  when  it  is  dissolved,  give  the  mixture 
fifteen  minutes’  additional  boiling,  keeping 
it  stirriHl.  and  thoroiighlv  skimmeii. 

DAMSON  .JELLY.— To  four  pounds  of 
damsons,  put  four  jroumls  of  line  sugar,  and 
half  a pint  of  water,  boil  them  for  half  an 
hour  over  a gentle  lire,  till  the  skins  break, 
then  take  them  off,  and  set  them  by  for  an 
liour  ; place  them  over  the  llreagaiu  for  half 
an  hour  more;  then  set  them  by  for  the 
same  time;  repeat  for  the  third  time;  while 
they  stand  by  the  fire,  put  a weight  upon 
them  to  keep  down  the  syrup.  The  last 
boiling  mxst  be  continued  fill  they  ai)pcar  of 


a very  high  colour  in  the  part  where  the  skin 
is  broken  ; then  take  them  off,  set  them  by 
to  cool,  and  when  they  are  cold,  drain  off  the 
syrup,  and  proceed  to  make  the  jelly  in  the 
following  manner ; — Boil  a good  quantity  ot 
green  apples,  green  gooseberries,  and  quince 
cores  to  a mash,  and  strain  them  through  a 
hair  sieve.  Take  an  equal  quantity  of  this 
jelly  and  the  former  syrup,  and  boil  them 
over  a gentle  fire  together,  till  they  jelly ; 
skim  it  well,  and  while  it  is  hot,  put  it  into 
skim  glasses  or  pots. 

DAMSON  DIE.— Stew  the  damsons  in  a 
quantity  of  water  just  sufficient  to  prevent 
their  burning  ; when  tender,  and  while  still 
hot,  sweeten  them  with  sugar,  and  let  them 
stand  nntil  they  become  cold.  Then  put 
them  iuto  a dish  lined  with  paste,  drop 
flour  upon  them,  cover  them  with  the  same 
paste,  wet  and  pinch  together  the  edge  of 
pastes,  cut  a slit  in  the  centre  of  the  top, 
and  bake  for  twentv  minutes. 

DAMSON  BUDDING.—  Make  a batter 
with  three  well-beaten  eggs,  a pint  of  milk, 
four  tablespoonfuls  of  flour,  and  four  of 
brown  sugar,  stone  a pint  of  damsons,  and 
mix  them  with  the  batter  ; boil  it  in  a but- 
tered basin  for  an  hour  and  a half. 

D.VIMSON  WATER  ICE.— Boil  the  dam- 
sons whole,  and  when  they  have  all  burst 
open,  put  them  into  a linen  bag;  squeeze  it 
well,  mixing  thejuice  with  an  equal  quantity 
of  syrup  previously  prepared,  then  ice  it. 

DAMSON  WINE. — To  every  gallon  ot 
water  put  two  pounds  and  a half  of  sugar, 
which  boil  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour, 
and  skim.  To  every  gallon  of  this  mi.xture 
put  five  pints  of  damsons  stoned;  let  the 
liquor  boil  till  it  is  of  a tine  colour,  then 
strain  through  a hair  sieve ; work  it  in 
an  open  vessel  for  three  or  four  days ; 
pour  it  off  from  the  lees  into  a cask  and 
allow  it  to  work  as  long  as  it  will ; then 
stop  it  close  and  leave  it  undisturbed  for  six 
or  eight  months,  when  it  may  be  bottled. 
In  a year  or  a year  and  a half  it  will  be  in 
excellent  condition  for  drinking. 

DAMSONS  BOTTLED.— Gather  them  on 
a dry  day  before  they  are  ripe,  when  they 
have  just  turned  their  colour.  Put  them  in 
wide- mouthed  bottles,  cork  them  close  and 
let  them  stand  for  a fortnight;  thou  care- 
fully e.xamine  them,  and  if  any  of  them  are 
mildewed  or  spotted,  take  them  out  of  the 
bottles  and  cork  the  rest  close.  Put  the 
bottles  in  sand,  and  they  will  keep  good  till 
the  spring. 

DAMSONS  DRIED. — Drain  from  pre- 
served damsons  all  their  syrup,  cover  the 
bottoms  of  sieves  with  them,  and  phice  them 
in  a hot  oven,  change  the  sieves  every  day 
till  they  are  dry,  and  while  doing  so,  turn  the 
damsons  ; when  they  are  not  sticky  or 
likely  to  yield,  take  them  out,  paper  a box 
and  put  them  in,  introducing  a p:iper  be- 
tween each  layer  of  fruit. 

DAMSONS  PRESERVED. —To  every 
pound  of  damsons  allow  three-quarters  of  a 
pound  of  powdered  loaf  sugar;  place  in  jars 
alternately  a layer  of  damsons,  and  one  of 
sugar  ; tie  them  over  with  bladder  or  strong 
paper,  ami  put  them  into  a moderately  hot 
oven,  letting  them  remain  until  the  oven  be- 
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comes  cool.  Oa  the  following  day  strain  ofiF 
the  syrup,  and  boil  it  till  it  becomes  thick. 
"UTien  cold,  put  the  damsons  one  by  one  into 
small  jars,  and  pour  over  them  sufficient 
syrup  to  cover  them.  Tie  them  over  with 
wet  bladder. 

DAN'CING,  Etiquette  of.— See  Ball- 
boom. 

DANCING,  Healthful  Effects  of.— 
The  exercise  of  dancing  is  exhilarating  and 
healthful,  when  indulged  in  to  a reasonable 
extent  and  with  certain  precautions.  Its 
immediate  effects  are  to  cause  the  blood  to 
circulate  more  freely,  and  to  promote  the 
action  of  the  various  organs  of  the  body. 
The  evil  concomitants  of  dancing  as  practised 
in  the  present  day,  are  unreasonable  hours, 
and  exposure  to  variabie  temperature 
through  an  insufficiency  of  clothing,  both 
of  which  may  be  avoided  by  the  simplest 
exercise  of  moral  courage  and  common 
sense. 

DANDELION.  — A common  and  well- 
known  plant  which  is  employed  for  various 
uses.  The  root  is  washed  and  mixed  with 
coffee  and  chocolate ; a mixture  which  some 
persons  prefer  to  the  unsophisticated  article. 


The  leaves,  especially  when  they  have  under- 
gone the  process  of  bleaching,  are  used  in 
salads,  in  the  place  of  lettuce.  As  a medi- 
cine, dandelion  acts  both  as  a tonic  and  a 
diuretic ; and  in  the  Ibrm  of  extract  and  de- 
coction, is  frequently  administered  success- 
lully  in  cases  of  dropsy. 

DANDHIFE.— Scurf  or  dandriff,  as  it  is 
indifferently  called,  is  the  result  of  a dis- 
eased action  in  the  cuticle  of  the  scalp,  by 
which  the  epidermis  or  scarf-skin  is  thrown 
off  in  the  form  of  fine  scales,  which  accumu- 
lating about  the  roots  of  the  hair,  and  pre- 
venting the  natural  perspiration  from  ttie 
scalp,  causes  partial  bal<lness,  or  a general 
falling  off  of  the  hair.  This  cuticular  aftec- 
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tion  is  most  common  in  persons  of  a scro- 
fulous habit,  and  may  be  induced  by  inat- 
tention to  cleanliness,  wearing  the  hair  too 
long  or  thick,  or  by  any  cause  that  perma- 
nently checks  the  insensible  perspiration  of 
the  scalp.  Treatment. — The  hair  should  be  at 
once  cut  and  thinned,  thehead  well  combed 
and  slightly  stimulated  by  means  of  a brush ; 
the  roots  of  the  hair  are  then  to  be  washed 
twice  a day,  with  a sponge,  and  a lotion 
made  by  dissolving  one  drachm  of  carbonate 
of  ammonia— volatile  salts- in  a pint  of  cold 
water;  or  using  a wash  composed  of  two 
drachms  of  sal  ammoniac  in  a pint  of  cold 
water,  and  by  once  a week  washing  the  head 
with  soap  and  water,  and  removing  with  a 
comb  and  brush  ail  the  dead  cuticle  that 
may  adhere  to  the  hair,  before  resuming  the 
wash.  Should  these  means,  however,  fail,  a 
little  creosote  ointment  must  be  rubbed 
into  the  roots  of  the  hair  at  bed-time,  and 
weli  washed  off  in  the  morning ; at  the  same 
time  a hot  bath,  by  exercising  a beneficial 
action  on  the  entire  cuticle,  will  be  found 
efficacious  on  this  affection  of  the  scalp. 

DAHNING.— A method  of  mending  socks 
and  stockings  which  should  be  practised  as 
follows  Turn  the  stocking  on  the  right  side 
outwards ; thread  a small  sewing  needle 
with  very  fine  cotton  ; pass  the  fingers  only 
down  the  stocking,  keeping  the  thumb  out- 
side, in  order  to  preserve  the  edges  of  the 
hole  in  their  places.  “ Fasten  on  ” by  darn- 
ing backwards  and  forwards  a few  times  at 
the  end  of  the  hole  farthest  from  you  ; then, 
take  on  the  needle  two  loops,  both  on  one 
side,  and  draw  the  thread  through ; then  take 
two  on  the  other  side  of  the  hole,  and  draw 
them  close;  afterwards  put  the  needle  back 
into  the  last  of  the  two  loops  or  meshes,  and 
take  one  additional  loop,  so  that  there  are 
alw.ays  to  be  two  consecutive  loops  on  the 
needle,  yet  only  one  of  them  is  to  be  a fresh 
one;  pass  over  to  the  opposite  side  and 
again  put  the  needle  back  into  the  loop  from 
which  the  thread  issues,  and  take  another 
(the  next  loop)  on  to  it ; thus  continue  draw- 
ing the  edges  close ; and  if  this  be  done 
skilfully,  which  five  minutes’  practice  will 
eflect,  the  hole  will  be  imperceptible.  Ibis 
is  a case  of  simple  dropping  of  stitches  ; a 
gigantic  gap,  however,  is  considerably  con- 
tracted in  its  dimensions,  and  at  least  one- 
half  of  the  consequent  trouble  ol  darning 
spared,  by  drawing  the  edges  togeuier,  or 
so  near  as  will  allow  tlie  stock  to  be  flat  and 
unpuckered,  with  very  line  cotton.  In  this 
case  the  hole  will  be  made  considerably 
smaller,  and  the  regular  darning  afterwards, 
will  entirely  hide  the  original  uircad  that 
has  held  tlie  giqiing  edges  in  their  places. 
When  stitches  drop  in  a stocking,  the  labr  o 
will  generally  be  found  very  weak ; and  by 
tlie  plan  of  “ taking  up  the  stitches,  in* 
stead  of  an  unsightly  darn  appearing,  am 
a large  portion  of  time  being  wasted,  hm'*'  » 
will  be  requisite  but  to  tliicken  the 
part  on  the  wrong  side,  in  the  hsual  man  . 

DATE. -A  fruit  imported  ’ 

a dried  state  from  Barbary  and  l-'fin  ’ 
when  in  good  condition  they 
esteemed.  An  inferior  kind  has  , 

come  common,  which  arc  dried  hard,  and 
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hare  little  or  no  flavour.  They  should  be 
chosen  large,  sottish,  not  much  wrinkled,  of 
a reddish  yellow  colour  on  the  outside,  with 
a whitish  membrane  between  the  fruit  and 
the  stone. 

DAUGHTERS,  Education  of. —There 
are  few  subjects  so  intimately  connected 
with  individual  happiness  and  national  pro- 
sperity as  the  education  of  daughters.  The 
system  of  female  education  in  England  is, 
with  a few  exceptions,  unsatisfactory  and 
defective.  One  branch  of  study,  and  that 
the  most  important  of  all,  is  almost  uni- 
versally neglected,  namely,  domestic  educa- 
tion. By  domestic  education  is  not  meant 
the  sending  daughters  into  the  kitchen  some 
half-dozen  times,  to  weary  the  patience  of 
the  cook,  and  to  boast  of  it  the  next  day  in 
the  parlour,  but  two  or  three  years  spent 
with  a mother  assisting  her  in  her  duties, 
instructing  brothers  ana  sisters,  and  taking 
care  of  their  own  clothes.  This  will  make 
them  happy  wives  and  good  ones ; for.  an 
early  acquaintance  with  the  duties  of  life 
makes  them  sit  lightly  and  gracefully  upon 
those  who  afterwards  practise  them.  But 
in  the  modern  system  of  female  education, 
no  time  or  opportunity  is  allowed  for  the 
formation  of  quiet,  domestic  habits.  Girls 
are  sent  to  school  until  they  are  sixteen  or 
seventeen,  and  this  precious  interval  is,  in 
the  majority  ol  cases,  spent  in  acquiring  the 
elements  of  numerous  sciences,  without  being 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  any;  a smatter- 
ing of  French  and  Italian,  a superficial  know- 
ledge of  drawing,  and  the  playing  of  half  a 
dozen  “ show  pieces  ” on  the  piano,  form  the 
sum  total  of  instruction.  As  soon  as  they 
leave  school  they  begin  a round  of  balls  and 
parties,  and  a series  of  visits  to  gay  young 
friends;  and  in  the  midst  of  this  whirl  of 
excitement,  all  nobler  and  higher  attain- 
ments are  lost  sight  of,  and  not  hing  regarded 
as  of  consequence  but  parade  and  attraction, 
'fhus  three  great  evils  arc  engendered,  vanity, 
extravagance,  and  idleness;  dispositions 
naturally  good  and  allectionate,  trained 
into  heartlessness,  and  the  whole  course 
of  life  degraded  and  einbittorcd.  All  this  is 
mainly  attributable  to  the  neglect  and  mis- 
management of  the  mother,  who  deems  it 
the  best  policy  to  let  herdaugliter“«voyAer- 
self  all  flic  ran  while  she  is  single;”  and  who, 
instead  of  representing  domestic  life  as  tlie 
gathering  jilace  of  the  deepest  and  purest 
affections-  ns  the  siiherc  of  woman’s  enjoy- 
ments ns  well  as  of  her  duties— tenches  her 
to  regard  matrimony  ns  desirable  because  a 
“good  match  ’’  is  a triumph  of  vanity,  and 
it  Is  deemed  respectable  to  be  “well  settled 
in  the  world.”  IWarrying  with  those  feelings 
a woman  considers  herself  as  a sacriflee 
made  at  the  altar  of  freedom  and  gaiety,  and 
tlius  the  woril  home,  instead  of  being  asso- 
ciated with  all  that  is  happy  and  enjoyable, 
means  to  her  a species  of  thraldom,  in 
whicii  she  is  doomed  to  hide  herself  away 
fVom  the  wmid.  The  course  thus  imrsiusl 
is  senseless  and  cruel  from  beginning  to  end. 
Every  woman  expects  in  tlie  natural  course 
of  events  to  become  a wife  and  a mother. 
And  if  licr  happiness  or  misery  in  this  state, 
wholly  depends— as  in  truth  it  does- upon 


her  fitness  for  the  duties  she  is  called  upon  to 
perform,  she  surely  ought  to  be  instructed 
in  those  duties,  by  her  seniors,  who  cannot 
faii  to  be  impressed  with  their  importance, 
nay,  their  absoiute  necessity.  Every  mother 
who  thus  neglects  her  daughter’s  education, 
is  guilty  of  a great  social  crime,  the  conse- 
quences of  w’hich  will  not  only  fall  upon  her 
own  immediate  offspring,  but  may  be  en- 
tailed upon  generations  to  come.  Let  daugh- 
ters, therefore,  receive  as  many  attainments 
and  accomplishments  as  their  capacities  will 
admit  of.  Let  them  have  a reasonable 
amount  of  enjoyment,  and  intercourse 
with  society,  but  do  not  allow  these  or  any 
other  considerations  to  interfere  with  do- 
mestic education  ; or  jprevent  her  from  ful- 
filling woman’s  noblest  and  most  sacred 
mission,  that  of  becoming  a good  wife  and  a 
discreet  mother. 

DAY  BOOK.— See  Book-keeping. 

DEAF  AND  DtTMB  ALPHABET.- An 
invention  by  w’hich  deaf  and  dumb  people 
are  enabled  to  understand  and  communicate 
language,  with  almost  the  same  facility  as 
spoken  words.  The  alphabet  is  expressed 
by  the  aid  of  the  hands  and  fingers,  each 
letter  being  formed  as  follows 


B.  Join  the  fore- 
finger and  thumb 
of  each  hand,  and 
place  the  back  of 
the  toretiiiger  nails 
together. 


C.  Bend  the  fin- 
gers and  thumb  of 
the  left  hand,  so 
as  to  form  two 
points  of  a circle. 


D.  Bend  ihe  fin- 
gers and  thumb  of 
the  right  hand  into 
a semi-circle,  and 
then  join  them  to 
the  forefinger  of 
the  left,  which 
keep  in  a straight 
line. 
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H.  Touch  the  top 
of  the  forefinger  of 
the  left  hand  with 
the  forefinger  of 
the  right. 


F.  Place  the 
forefinger  of  the 
right  hand  across 
the  backs  of  the 
first  and  second 
fingers  of  the  left. 


Ii.  Place  the 
forefinger  of  the 
right  hand  across 
the  centre  of  the 
palm  of  the  left,  so 
that  the  top  of  the 
finger  may  be  ex- 
actly in  the  middle 
of  the  palm. 


M.  Place  three 
fingers  of  the  right 
hand  flat  upon  the 
palm  of  the  left. 


G.  Clench  both 
hands,  and  put 
one  fist  upon  the 
other. 


ri.  Pass  the 
palm  of  the  right 
hand  across  that 
of  the  left,  sweep- 
ing it  along  to  the 
tips  of  the  fingers, 
as  if  brushing 
something  oif. 


I.  Touch  the  top 
of  tlie  second  fin- 
ger of  the  left  hand 
with  the  forefinger 
of  the  right. 


J.  Clench  the 
hands  together,  as 
directed  lor  the 
letter  G. 


K.  Form  a semi- 
circle with  tlie 
timmb  and  fore- 
finger of  the  riglit 
hand,  and  join  it 
to  the  loreUnger 
of  tlie  left,  which 
must  then  be  kept 
straight  out ; both 
forefingers  must 
meet  at  the  second 
joints. 


N.  Place  two 
fingers  of  the  right 
hand  flat  upon  the 
pahn  of  the  left. 


0.  Touch  the  top 
of  the  third  finger 
of  the  left  hand 
with  the  forefinger 
of  the  right. 


P.  Place  the 
tops  of  the  fore- 
finger and  thumb 
of  the  left  hand 
in  a semicircular 
form  against  the 
first  and  second 
joints  of  the  fore- 
finger of  the  right, 
which  should  be 
kept  straight. 


Form  a circle 
the  forefinger 
humb  of  the 
and,  and  tlieu 
! the  forc- 
p of  the  right 
lie  sliape  of  a 
nnd  place  it 
;ly  where  the 
(liicrersJoin. 
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Lock  the 
fingers  of  one 
band  between 
those  of  the 
other. 

X Cross 
the  forefingers 
at  the  second 
joints. 


R.  Bend  the 
forefinger  of  the 
right  hand,  and 
rest  it  on  the  palm 
of  the  left. 


S.  Bend  the  lit- 
tle finger  of  each 
hand,  and  lock 
them  together. 


T.  Fix  the  tip  ot 
the  forefinger  of 
the  right  hand 
against  the  middle 
of  the  lower  edge 
of  the  left. 


U.  Touch 
the  top  of  the 
little  finger  of 
the  left  hand 
with  the  fore- 
finger of  the 
right. 


V.  Place  the 
first  and  se- 
cond fingers 
of  the  right 
hand  apart, 
upon  the  palm 
of  the  left. 


Y.  Extend  the 
thumb  and  fore- 
finger of  the  left 
hand,  and  at  the 
lower  part  of  the 
fork  so  made,  place 
the  forefinger  of 
the  right  hand. 


Z.  Elevate  one 
hand  towards  the 
face,  and  rest  the 
elbow  upon  the 
palm  of  the  other. 


The  end  of  every  sentence  is  indicated  by 
snapping  the  second  finger  and  the  thumb 
ol  the  right  hand.  This  is  requisite  to  avoid 
the  contusion  which  might  result  from  run- 
ning the  sentences  into  each  other,  lumbers 
are  denoted  by  holding  up  one  finger  to  re- 
present 1,  two  fingers  for  2,  the  open  hand 
lor  6.  both  hands  Tor  10,  and  so  on. 

DEAFNESS  — May  proceed  from  many 
causes,  such  as  a common  cold ; or  as  a con- 
sequence of  lever  ; from  mumps,  or  en- 
larged glands  ; sore  throat,  and  swelling  of 
the  tonsils,  and  also  from  disease  of  the 
brain,  or  inflammation  of  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  ear.  Besides  these  causes, 
deafness  may  be  produced  by  accidental 
means,  such  as  severe  blows,  or  sudden  and 
long  continued  noise;  but  as  a general  rule, 
deafness  is  symptomatic  of  some  other  dis- 
ease, and  usually  subsides  on  the  recovery 
of  the  patient  from  the  illness  that  produced 
it.  In  fevers,  deafness  is  always  considered 
as  a favourable  syn«i)tom,  and  rarely  fails  of 
being  a prognostic  of  recovery.  Sometimes, 
without  pain,  or  any  assignable  cause,  the 
membrane  of  the  ear  will  exude  an  unusual 
q^imntUy  of  wax,  or  secrete  a large  amount  of 
thin,  diseoloureti  matter,  which,  by  blocking 
up  the  passage  to  the  auditory  nerve,  causes 
partial  or  complete  deafness. 

Treatment.— AW  | cases  of  difficult  hearing 
proceeding  from  general  or  local  disease  ' 
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must  be  treated  according'  to  the  seat  and 
nature  of  the  affection  that  induces  it. 
When,  however,  it  results  from  masses  of 
indurated  wax,- the  passage  should  first  be 
expanded  by  means  of  a hot  poultice  placed 
for  a few  hours  over  the  ear ; after  which  it 
is  to  be  syringed  freely  with  warm  soap  and 
water,  till  the  small  collections  of  wax  are 
■washed  out,  which  in  some  cases  will  not 
be  effected  till  the  operation  has  been  re- 
peated several  times.  For  this  purpose  a 
good  sized  syringe  should  be  used,  and  the 
jets  propelled  quickly.  After  each  use  of  the 
syringe,  which  should  not  be  used  oftener 
than  three  times  a day,  a little  wool,  soaked 
in  almond  oil,  ■with  a drop  of  Friar’s  balsam, 
is  to  be  placed  in  the  ear,  but  neither  tightly 
nor  pushed  in  too  far.  When  deafness  is 
attended  with  a thin  foetid  discharge,  a 
small  blister  should  be  placed  behind  the 
ear,  and  kept  open  for  some  time  by  means  of 
issue  ointment,  and  the  ears  syringed  twice 
a day  with  warm  water ; a little  alterative 
medicine  of  blue  pill  and  rhubarb  is  to  be 
given  once  a day,  and  a saline  draught  twice 
a week.  When  deafness  is  attended  with 
pains  in  the  head  and  jaw,  two  or  three 
leeches  must  be  applied  behind  the  ear,  and 
a small  blister  placed  on  the  temple.  For 
the  difficulty  of  hearing  that  follows  chronic 
disease,  or  the  absence  of  the  natural  secre- 
tion of  the  ear,  deafness  is  often  relieved  by 
a small  quantity  of  fine  wool  being  placed 
lightly  and  carefully  in  the  passage,  which, 
by  collecting  the  sound  in  its  interstices, 
acts  as  an  acoustic  apparatus  between  the 
external  ear  and  the  brain.  The  deafness 
that  proceeds  from  cold  should  be  treated 
with  the  hot  bath,  and  ten  grains  of  Dover’s 
powder  in  a little  gruel  at  bed-time;  and 
when  from  sore  throat,  by  means  of  a gargle 
of  sage  tea  and  vinegar,  or  infusion  of  rose- 
leaves  with  alum. 

DEATH — Is  that  condition  of  the  animal 
body  when  all  the  functions  which  in  opera- 
tion constitute  life  have  ceased  to  act,  or 
when  respiration,  circulation,  sensation,  and 
those  vital  operations  that  make  up  the  phe- 
nomenon of  existence  are  permanently  at 
rest.  In  man,  the  causes  that  lead  to  the 
cessation  of  life  are  extremely  complex 
and  numerous,  and  though  in  a state  of 
nature  it  is  probable  mankind  would  die 
free  from  all  disease,  expiring  only  from  the 
gradual  attrition  of  the  organs  and  the 
decadence  of  vital  energy,  yet  from  the 
state  of  polity  in  which  all  aboriginal 
races  are  found,  such  a condition,  as  a rule, 
is  nowhere  to  be  met  with  ; and  though  the 
savage  may  occasionally  live  longer  than  his 
civilized  brother,  the  same  causes  are  in 
operation,  and  pestilence,  famine,  and  war 
are,  with  him,  equally  destructive  of  life,  and 
death,  the  result  of  the  decay  of  nature,  is 
oquaily  as  exceptional  and  unfamiliar  in 
whatever  state  of  man  or  condition  of 
society  we  investigate  the  subject.  Death  is 
characterized  by  the  universal  coldness  of 
the  body,  by  a partially  open  mouth,  closed 
eyelids,  and  sunken  eyes,  by  an  extreme 
pallor  of  the  face,  sometimes  assuming  a 
greenish  yellow  tone;  with  livldity  ol  the 
orbits  and  great  ilaccidity  of  aU  the  joints ; 
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this  condition,  however,  only  endures  for  a 
short  time,  as  in  a few  hours  after  death,  the 
rigor  mortis,  as  it  is  termed,  sets  in,  and  the 
muscular  relaxation  is  changed  for  that 
rigidity  of  the  entire  body  so  characteristic 
ot  the  corpse  of  all  animals,  and  which  con- 
tinues till  decomposition  once  more  relaxes 
the  muscular  tension. 

DEATH,  Registkation  of. — A registrar 
or  deputy  registrar  of  deaths  is  required  to 
dwell  within  the  district  of  which  he  is  such 
officer,  and  to  put  upon  the  outside  of  his 
dwellinghouse  his  name,  with  the  addition 
of  registrar  or  deputy  registrar,  as  the  case 
may  be.  He  is  bound  to  inform  himself  of 
every  death  in  his  district,  and  to  register, 
as  soon  after  the  event  as  conveniently  may 
be,  the  date  of  the  death,  with  the  name, 
surname,  sex,  age,  rank,  or  profession  of  the 
deceased,  with  the  cause  of  the  death ; and 
some  person  present  at  the  death  or  in  at- 
tendance during  the  last  illness,  or  in  default 
of  such  persons  the  occupier  of  the  house  in 
which  such  death  has  happened  (or  if  the 
occupier  be  the  person  dead,  then  some 
inmate),  shall  give  the  above  particulars  to 
the  registrar  within  eight  days  after  the 
death,  upon  being  requested  so  to  do,  and 
sign  the  same  in  the  registrar’s  book.  In 
case  of  an  inquest,  such  information  is  to  be 
conveyed  to  the  registrar  by  the  coroner. 
Any  person  causing  afalse  entry  to  be  made 
in  a register  of  deaths  is  guilty  of  felony. 
An  error  in  the  entry  may  be  corrected 
within  one  month  after  the  discovery  of  the 
error,  in  the  presence  of  two  persons  who 
were  present  at  the  death  of  the  person 
registered.  Searches  for  deaths  may  be  made 
upon  payment  of  Is.  for  the  first  year  and 
is.  6d.  for  every  year  after  the  first.  For  a 
single  certificate  the  fee  is  2s.  6d. 

DEBILITY. — By  this  term  is  understood 
that  state  of  the  system  which  results  from 
a loss  of  nervous  energy  and  a consequent 
diminution  in  the  force  of  the  circulation,  for 


though  debility  may  be  accompanied  by  an 
accelerated  action  of  the  heart,  that  acces- 
sion is  obtained  at  the  sacrifice  of  vital  tone. 
Debility  may  be  either  general  or  local ; that 
is,  the  whole  system  may  be  in  a state  ot 
greater  or  less  prostration,  or  the  weakness 
may  appertain  only  to  particular  parts  or 
organs,  as  illustrated  by  the  constitutional 
debility  that  resultsf'rom  longillness  oriever 
or  the  loss  of  power  in  the  functions  of  the 
stomach,  liver,  kidneys,  &o.,  and  though  in 
all  cases  the  constitution  must,  to  a certain 
degree,  participate  with  the  local  debility, 
the  loss  of  functional  power  is  much  more 
considerable  than  the  bodily  diminution  of 
energy.  Beside  these  conditions  of  local 
and  general  weakness,  there  is  that  siate 
which  may  be  called  “chronic,”  the  debility 
of  age,  or  the  consequence  of  a permanent 
malformation,  or  accident,  where  the 
atony  rises  from  the  decadence  of  functional 
action.  ,, 

Treotmeni.— When  debility  is  the  conso- 
qiienco  of  loss  of  nervous  stnininn,  uncon- 
nected with  organic  disease,  the  princip 
treatment  lies  in  the  adoption 
tern  of  therapeutic  agents  as  will,  by  restor- 
ing the  circulation  to  a healthy  standard. 
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impart  vigour  to  the  brain,  and  give  tone  to 
the  nerves  of  the  entire  body.  This,  in  many 
instances,  may  be  effected  without  the  inter- 
vention of  any  medicine,  and  by  a mere  regi- 
men of  diet  and  exercise,  and  such  acces- 
sories as  prudence  may  dictate.  In  the  first 
place  the  diet  should  be  nutritious  without 
being  rich,  the  stomach  never  being  left  longer 
than  four  liours  without  food,  during  the  day, 
and  that  food  should  in  all  cases  be  as  solid  as 
possible,  and  never  permitted  to  pass  into 
the  stomach  till  well  masticated.  Whatever 
beverage  is  taken  with  luncheon  or  din- 
ner, should  be  unadulterated  by  water, 
and  when  malt  liquor  is  preferred,  it  should 
be  the  best  of  its  sort,  either  stout  or  ale, 
but  neither  porter  nor  bitter  beer.  The 
exercise  should  be  brisk  walking ; not  a 
listless  saunter,  but  an  energetic  walk  with 
a predetermined  purpose,  varied,  when  ob- 
tainable, by  horse  riding  in  the  afternoon, 
care  being  always  taken  to  avoid  any  exer- 
tion till  after  digestion  has  taken  place. 
The  best  accessories  are  going  to  rest  and 
rising  early,  a bath  once  a week,  and  the 
daily  use  of  the  flesh  brush  over  the 
whole  body.  To  those  whose  debilitated 
constitutions  require  in  addition  some 
medicinal  auxiliary  to  excite  the  torpid 
functions,  one  of  the  following  mixtures  may 
be  taken  in  doses  of  two  tablespoonfuls 
three  times  a day  ; the  first  being  the  most 
mild  and. the  last  the  most  stimulating;  the 
patient  selecting  that  one  which  the  degree 
of  his  debility  appears  to  demand. 

No.l.  Dried  hops  . . .2  drachms. 

Bruised  canella  alba  . 2 drachms. 
Infuse  in  a pint  of  boiling  water  for  6 hours, 
strain. 


No.  2.  Gentian  root  . . 1 drachm. 

Ginger  (bruised)  . 2 drachms. 

Cardamoms  (do.)  . 2 dracliras. 

Valerian  root  . . 1 drachm. 

Carbonate  of  soda  . 1 drachm. 

Infuse  iu  a piut  of  boiling  water  for  6 hours, 
strain. 


No.  3.  Tincture  of  bark,  compound 
Aromatic  tinct\ire 
Tincture  of  gentian  . 

Mix  it  in 

Peppermint  water 

No.  4.  Aromatic  confection 
rub  down  iu  a mortar  witli 
Mint  water 
and  add 

Compound  tincture  of  car 
damoms 

Compound  tincture  of  bark 
Aromatic  tincture . 
bpirits  of  sal  volatile  . 

Mix.  Where  much  acidity  exists  in  the 
system,  and  digestion  is  attended  with 
flatulence,  one  of  tin;  following  itilis  should 
be  taken  an  hour  before  each  meal.  Take  of 
the  best 

Barbadocs  aloes  . . . 12  grains. 

Mastich  . . . .12  grains. 

Dried  subcarbonate  of  soda  | drachm. 
Mix,  and  add  enough  extract  of  gentian  to 
make  a mass,  whicli  is  to  be  divided  into  12 
pills,  lu  cases  wliere  the  debility  is  the 


1 ounce, 
i ounce. 
1 ounce. 


C ounces. 

3 drachms. 

8 ounces. 


1 ounce. 

1 ounce. 

1 ounce. 

2 drachms. 


result  of  a long  organic  disease,  or  a fever  of 
a typhoid  type,  recourse  must  be  had  to 
mineral  tonics  ; in  which  case  any  of  the  sub- 
joined forms  of  mixture  may  be  taken 
with  advantage. 

No.  1.  Distilled  water  . . 1 pint 

Muriatic  acid  . . .30  drops. 

Nitric  acid.  . . .30  drops. 

3Iix,  and  take,  through  a quill,  2 tablespoon- 
iiils  three  times  a day. 

No.  2.  Hops  ....  2 drachms. 

Orange  peel  . . . i ounce. 

Infuse  in  a pint  of  boiling  water  for  C hours, 
strain,  and  add,  when  cold. 

Nitric  acid  ....  J drachm. 
Mix;  take  one  tablespoonful  every  four 
or  six  hours. 

No.  3.  Tincture  of  Colombo 
Tincture  of  orange  . 

I'eppermint  water  . 

Sulphate  of  zinc 
Mix ; a tablespoonful  to  be  taken  every  three 
hours. 


I ounce. 
i ounce. 

7 ounces. 
4 grains. 


. 1 piut 

1 ounce. 

3 drachma. 


No.  4.  Barley  water  . 
made  thick,  add 

Syrup  of  ginger  . 

Muriated  tincture  of  iron 
Mix,  and  take  one  tablespoonful  three  or 
four  times  a day. 

N.B.— In  all  cases  where  the  pint  or  quart 
measure  is  prescribed,  it  is  the  imperial 
measure  of  20  ounces  to  the  pint  that  is 
siguifled. 

DEBT  is  to  be  considered  under  two  dis- 
tinct forms,  business  debts,  and  domestic 
debts.  Business  debts  are  those  which  are 
incurred  in  obtaining  possession  of  articles 
of  which  a profit  is  to  be  made.  The  articles 
may  vary  greatly  in  themselves  ; they  may 
be  ready-made  goods  ; they  !iiay  be  materials 
to  be  used  in  any  manufacture;  tools  which 
arc  requisite  for  the  performance  of  work ; 
or  cash,  as  the  general  tool  or  instrument  in 
the  trade  of  buying  and  selling.  They  may, 
indeed,  bo  anything,  the  use  of  which  shall 
j)ay  the  expense  of  the  credit  given,  and 
aflord  besides  a fair  reward  for  the  labour 
undergone,  and  an  adequate  compensation 
for  the  risk  and  anxiety  incurred.  Business 
debts,  therefore,  are  justifiable,  not  only  on 
general  principle,  but  ns  the  grand  stimuli 
lq  industry  and  energy.  Bomestic  debts  are 
distinguished  from  business  ones  by  being 
incurred  only  for  commodities  that  are  to  be 
consumed,  without  yielding  any  profit  in 
return.  Articles  obtained  in  this  way  are 
therefore  purchaseii  upon  disadvantagious 
terms,  and  in  many  instances,  such  as  when 
a person  buys  goods  just  jircvious  to  taking 
some  appointment  or  situation,  he  mort- 
gages ns  it  were  a iipi  tion  of  hie  luture 
earnings  at  a heavy  rate  pf  interest  • and 
generally  speaking,  feels  the  effects  of  it 
lor  many  years  aftenvards.  In  as  far  as 
the  revenue,  which  goes  to  the  personal  and 
domestic  support  ot  the  man  of  business 
is  part  of  the  profits,  of  his  ca))ital  and' 
industry,  it  cannot  be  setiarated  from  these 
iu  the  receiving.  But  it  follows  the  general 
law  in  the  expenditure;  and  therefore. 
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though  such  a peraon  may,  for  the  aake  of 
more  concentrated  management,  and  aome- 
timea  in  the  case  of  a tradesman,  for  the 
reciprocating  of  business,  mix  up  his  do- 
mestic debts  with  his  trade  ones,  yet  he 
should  never  allow  them  to  take  the  lead. 
If  he  does,  he  is  apt  to  expose  himself  to 

freater  danger  than  the  man  who  has  no 
usiness,  and  consequently  no  business  debts, 
because  under  cover  of  his  business  credit 
he  is  enabled  to  carry  them  to  much  more 
ruinous  lengths ; and,  as  in  his  case,  the 
ruin,  if  it  come,  falls  on  the  business  as 
well  as  on  the  man,  it  i'ails  doubly,  and 
upon  a greater  number ; and  if  the  failure 
is  large,  gives  a check  to  the  general  con- 
fidence, the  effects  of  which  are  often  very 
e.xtensive,  and  hurt  many  who  are  not  im- 
mediately connected.  When  an  individual 
not  connected  with  business  gets  into  per- 
sonal debt,  the  question  is  between  him  and 
his  creditors  only ; but  a business-failure 
has  always  some  pernicious  eftect  upon  the 
public.— See  Cash,  Ckkdit,  Economy,  &c. 

DEBTOR  AND  CREDITOR  are  two 
persons  between  whom  a contract  has  been 
entered  into,  whereby  the  right  to  a sum  of 
money  has  been  mutually  lost  and  acquired. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  debtor  to  tender  pay- 
ment at  the  proper  time,  that  is,  generally 
speaking,  before  demand  made,  or  action 
brought  against  him.  The  duty  of  the 
creditor  is,  to  receive  the  payment,  if  ten- 
dered at  the  proper  time,  and  give  a proper 
acquittance  for  it.  A debtor  is  empowered 
to  tender  a blank  receipt  stamp  at  the  time 
of  payment,  which  a creditor  is  bound  to 
fill  up,  and  pay  the  amount  of  the  stamp, 
under  a penalty  of  ten  pounds.  AVhere  a 
creditor  lias  pointed  out  the  mode  of  pay- 
ment, it  will  be  sufficient  to  follow  his  direc- 
tions ; thus,  where  he  desires  that  a bill  or 
note  may  be  remitted  by  the  post,  if  it  be 
lost  the  loss  will  fall  upon  him.  I’ayment 
of  a debt  is  often  made  by  bill  or  note,  the 
taking  of  which  amounts  to  an  agreement 
to  give  a debtor  credit  for  the  time  it  has  to 
run,  and  suspend  a creditor’s  remedy  in  the 
meanwhile.  It  is,  however,  in  general,  no 
satisfaction  of  any  debt  or  demand  for 
which  it  is  given,  but  only  primA  fuck  evi- 
dence of  payment,  rendering  it  necessary 
that  the  efeditor  should  account  forit  before 
he  can  be  entitled  to  recover  the  amount  for 
wliich  it  was  given  ; but  it  will  operate  as 
satisfaction  if  the  debtor’s  liability  upon  it 
be  discharged  by  its  loss.  But  if  a creditor 
negotiate  a bill  or  note,  so  as  to  render 
himself  personally  liable  upon  it,  in  that 
case  it  will  not  operate  as  payment,  if  dis- 
honoured. A debtor  may  not  pay  a creditor 
of  his  creditor’s  except  in  a case  of  rent  due 
to  his  superior  landlord,  if  threatened  with 
distress  by  him,  or  in  case  money  is  attached 
by  process  of  law  while  in  his  hands.  A 
debtor  indebted  in  several  ways  to  a credi- 
tor, may  nt  the  lime  of  payment  ilirect  to  which 
of  the  debts  it  shall  be  applied  in  reduction  ; 
but  if  he  neglect  to  do  so,  the  creditor  may 
apply  it  to  which  debt  he  pleases:  thus  a 
creditor  has  a right  to  appropriate  a pay- 
ment made  generally  to  a debt  barred  by  the 
Statute  of  Eiinitations.  Where  there  is  an 
367 


account  current  between  parties,  in  the 
absence  of  an  express  agreement,  the  law 
presumes  they  both  intended  to  apply  the 
first  item  on  the  credit  side  to  the  first 
item  on  the  debit  side,  and  so  on. — See 
Interest;  Payment;  Tender. 

DECANTERS,  to  Ceean. — Place  a fun- 
nel iu  the  decanter,  and  pour  in  it  some 
raw  unpared  potato,  cut  into  little  square 
bits,  or  some  pounded  egg-shells  or  some 
fine  shot,  the  first  named  of  these  being 
preferable.  Have  ready  in  a small  tub  some 
strong  suds  of  white  soap  and  cold  water, 
with  a little  pearlash  dissolved  in  it.  or  a 
few  drops  of  muriatic  acid  mixed  with  the 
water  will  greatly  improve  the  polish  of  the 
glass.  Take  out  some  of  the  suds,  pour  it 
into  the  decanter  through  the  funnel,  and 
shake  it  about  with  the  cut  potato  or  other 
cleansing  agent,  till  all  the  impurities  disap- 
pear from  the  inside  of  the  glass.  Then 
empty  it  out.  put  in  some  more  suds,  and 
wash  round  the  inside  with  a bit  of  .sponge 
tied  on  the  end  of  a stick.  After  having 
thus  washed  the  decanters,  rinse  them  out 
twice  with  clean  cold  water.  Ne.xt  put  them 
into  the  tub  of  clean  soap-suds,  and  wash 
them  well  on  the  outside  with  a glass  brush, 
afterwards  rinsing  the  inside  clean  with 
cold  water.  Dry  the  inside  with  a piece  of 
clean  linen  rag  fixed  to  the  end  of  a stick, 
and  wipe  the  outside  with  a soft  towel, 
finishing  with  a silk  handkerchief  or  a cha- 
mois leather. 

DECANTING  LIQUIDS.— The  pouring 
off  clear  fluid  from  the  sediment  without 
disturbing  it,  often  requires  great  care  and 
delicate  treatment.  It  is  commonly  per- 
formed by  gently  inclining  the  vessel,  and 
holding  it  in  the  same  position  with  a steady 
hand  until  all  the  clear  liquid  has  run  out. 
Advantage  may  be  taken  of  the  adhesion  of 
liquids  to  solids,  and  by  it  the  former  may 
be  led  into  the  required  direction.  For 
iustauce,  if  a teaspoon  be  dipped  into  wine, 
so  as  to  become  wetted  witli  it,  and  then 


held  perpendicularly  with  the  bowl  down- 
wards, and  the  point  over,  but  not  touching 
the  entrance  into  the  decanter,  and  the 
edge  of  the  glass  be  made  to  touch  the  back 
of  tlie  spoon,  it  will  be  found,  on  inclining 
the  former,  that  the  wine,  having  a perpen- 
dicular solid  body  to  adhere  to  and  run 
down,  will  do  so  in  jireference  to  trickling 
along  the  obliipie  or  outer  surface  ot  the 
glass;  and  by  this  means  a liquid  nniy  be 
poured  steadily  out  of  any  similar  vessel, 
with  so  little  disturbance  as  not  to  agitato 
any  sediment  that  may  e.xist  iu  it. — See 
Siphon. 

DECEMBEB.  CAnnf.NiNa  for.  — Ihe 
following  are  the  operations  for  the  kitchen 
gaviten.  Artichokes,  dress bed.s;  plant  to  lorce; 
attend  that  in  forcing,  lleans,  jihint.  /!ect.i, 
(red)  dig  up  and  store.  /Icrecolc,  earth  up. 
Urocoli,  lay  in  «lth  their  heiul.«  to  the  north. 

plant ; earth  nji.  Carrots,  dig  up 
and  store.  Cnnlittowers,  in  frame,  &c..  attend 
to.  Celery,  earth  up  and  jirotect  when 
necessary.  Coleicorls,  plant.  Com/'':sts,  I’f®" 
pare  and  turn  over,  /lung,  prepare  lor  liot- 
neds.  Karthing-up,  attend  to.  //rtilwe,  blanch. 
/lotbeds,  attend  to.  Kktncy-hcans,  lorce. 
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Leaves,  fallen,  remove.  Lettuces,  plant  in 
hotbeds  ; attend  to  those  advancing.  Mint, 
force.  Mushroom-beds,  make ; attend  to 
those  in  production.  Parsnips,  dig  up  and 
store.  Peas,  sow,  both  in  open  ground 
and  in  hotbeds  ; attend  to  those  advancing ; 
protect  them  from  frost,  slugs,  mice,  and 
birds.  Plants,  to  produce  seed,  attend  to. 
Potatoes,  plant  in  hotbeds.  Radishes  and 
siTMll  salading,  sow  in  frames.  Spinach,  clean 
of  weeds.  Tansy,  force.  Trench,  drain,  &c, 
Weeding,  attend  to. 

General  Remarks. — In  bad  weather  in-door 
work  should  be  attended  to.  In  dry  mild 
weather,  alterations,  planting,  and  various 
pruning  work  should  be  done,  and  the 
cuttings  gathered  up  and  stacked  for  fuel, 
or  burned,  to  put  the  ashes  on  the  ground. 
Manures  and  soils  should  be  collected,  and 
the  heaps  turned  over,  to  mix  well.  No 
weeds  should  be  allowed  to  grow  among  the 
compost.  The  principal  soils,  so  to  collect, 
are  road- scrapings,  loam,  cow-dung,  horse- 
droppings,  sand,  turves,  leaves  of  trees,  &c. 

Flower  garden. — Anemones,  defend  in  bad 
weather  ; plant  if  mild.  Auriculas,  defend  in 
inclement  weather.  Bulbs,  omitted,  may  be 
planted  if  the  weather  be  mild.  Carnations, 
defend  in  inclement  weather.  Composts,  pre- 
pare. Big  borders,  and  dress  all  quarters 
generally.  Edgings,  plant.  Grass,  mow  and 
roll  occasionally,  if  the  winter  be  mild. 
Gravel,  roil  and  keep  orderly.  Hedges,  plant 
and  plash.  Hyacinths,  defend  in  inclement 
weather.  Leaves,  collect  lor  composts.  Ra- 
nunculuses, defend  in  bad  weather,  seedlings 
of  all  kinds,  protect.  Slake  shrubs  newly 
planted,  and  any  others  requiring  support. 
Tulips,  defend  in  bad  weather.  Turf,  lay,  if 
the  weather  be  open. 

DECEMHEll.  —Things  in  Season.— 

/'uli.— Carp,  cod,  crabs,  gudgeon,  gurnet, 
eels,  halibut,  John  Dory,  lobsters,  oysters, 
pike,  skate,  smelts,  soles,  turbot. 

Apples,  dried  figs,  foreign  grapes, 
medlars,  nuts,  oranges,  pears. 

Meal.— lleef,  house  lamb,  mutton,  pork, 
veal,  venison. 

Poultry  and  Game. — Capons,  chickens, 
geese,  grouse,  Guinea  fowl,  hares,  partridges, 
pheasants,  pigeons,  pullets,  rabbits,  snipe, 
widgeon,  wild  duck,  woodcock. 

Kr//flafi'es.— Artichokes,  asparagus,  beet, 
borecole,  brocoli,  cabbage,  cardoons,  carrots, 
celery,  dried  herbs,  leeks,  onions,  savoys, 
shalots,  spinach,  truflles,  turnips. 

DECIMALS  are  fractions  which  have  for 
tiieir  denominator  in,  or  some  power  of  lo  ; 
as  ino,  inoo.  &c. ; the  number  of  cijihers 
in  the  denominator  being  always  equal  to 
the  number  of  llgiires  in  the  numerator. 
Thus  11,  25,  •125  respectively  represent 

•iVll’  TO^iV  denominator  of  decimals  is 

never  written,  the  dot  placed  before  the  lirst 
ligure  of  the  numerator  exiiressing  its  value. 
Ciphers  placed  on  the  right  liandof  a decimal 
fraction  do  not  alter  its  value ; for  -5,  -nn, 
•600.  are  each  equal  to  i ; but  ciphers  plaeed 
on  the  left  hand  of  a decimal  diminish  its 
value  in  a tenfold  proportion  ; thus,  -3,  -03, 
•003,  respectively  answer  to  the  common  Irae- 


tions,  and  Every  figure  on  the 

left  hand  side  of  the  dot  or  decimal  sign  is 
a whole  number.  Addition  and  subtraction  of 
decimals  are  performed  in  the  same  manner 
as  with  common  numbers,  care  being  taken 
to  place  the  numbers  under  each  other  ac- 
cording to  their  separate  values;  as.  tens, 
under  tens,  hundreds  under  hundreds, 
Multiplication  of  decimals  is  performed  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  manner  as  with  whole  num- 
bers, merely  pointing  off  as  many  figures  in 
the  product  as  there  are  decimals  in  the 
multiplier  and  multiplicand  put  together. 
Division  of  decimals  is  performed  as  the  pre- 
ceding, but  pointing  off  as  many  figures  in 
the  quotient  as  the  decimal  places  in  the 
dividend  exceed  those  of  the  divisor.  If 
there  are  not  figures  enough  in  the  quotient 
the  deficiency  must  be  supplied  by  prefixing 
left-hand  ciphers.  Ciphers  are  also  added 
to  the  right  hand  of  the  dividend,  or  to  a 
remainder,  when  there  are  more  figures  in 
the  divisor  than  in  the  dividend,  by  which 
the  quotient  may  be  carried  on  to  any 
extent.  A vulgar  fraction  is  reduced  to  a 
decimal,  by  dividing  the  numerator  by  the 
denominator  ; thus,  i = S,  i = -J25.  &c.  The 
value  of  a decimal  of  any  denomination  is 
found  by  multiplying  it  by  the  number  ot 
parts  in  the  next  less  denomination,  and 
cutting  off  as  many  places  to  the  right  hand 
as  there  are  decimals,  and  so  on  until  the 
terms  are  exhausted.  Thus,  -634  oz.  = 

•634 

3 


5'072  drachms, 
60 


4-320  grains, 
or,  5 dr.,  4i  gr.  (nearly). 

DECLINE.— A slow  wasting  of  the  body, 
which  gradually  undermining  the  health 
prematurely  cuts  short  life  by  a total  pro- 
stration of  the  physical  powers.  This  state 
IS  always  the  result  of  organic  disease,  super- 
inducing hectic  fever,  and  proves  latal 
through  the  injury  inflicted  on  a vital  organ, 
or  the  arrest  of  a function  necessary  to  the 
due  performance  of  life.  Decline,  properly 
speaking,  means  that  pulmonary  disease 
called  consumption,  or  some  other  form  ot 
ojien  or  disguised  scrofula,  though  next  to 
ptiiiiioiiary  oousuiJiptiou.  ^J’hc  most  im- 
portant  disease  coming  under  the  appel- 
latioii  of  decline,  is  that  scrofulous  con- 
dition ot  the  glands  of  the  bowels,  called 
' incsenteric;  which  from  their  enlarge- 
ment, prevents  the  flow  of  chyle  — or  the 
nutritious  nart  ot  the  food-to  the  heart: 
while  the  blood,  thus  robbed  of  its  renova- 
tion,  reacts  on  the  body,  which  gradually 
becomes  emaciated,  and  life  succumbs,  from 
the  loss  ol  all  aliment.  Tlie  treatment  of 
( ecliiie  must  depend  entirely  upon  the  organa 
diseased,  the  strength  of  the  patient  and 
the  character  of  the  lirominent  symptoms  — 
See  CoNsu.Mi’TiON  ; ScHoi  ui.A,  &c; 

DECtlCTION  or  boiling,  is  employed  to 
extract  the  mucilaginous  or  gummy  parts  of 
substances,  their  bitter,  astringent  or  other 
qualities,  and  is  nothing  more  than  boilim>- 
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the  ingredients  in  a saucepan  with  the  lid 
slightly  raised.  Be  sure  never  to  use  an 
iron  saucepan  for  astringent  decoctions, 
such  as  oak- bark,  galls,  &c.  The  enamelled 
saucepans  are  very  useful  for  decoctions, 
but  an  excellent  plan  is  to  put  the  ingre- 
dients into  a jar,  and  set  the  jar  into  a pan 
of  boiling  water ; thus  preparing  the  decoc- 
tion by  what  is  technically  termed  a water 
bath. 

DEED.  — A contract  or  agreement  in 
writing  betw^een  two  or  more  persons, 
acknowledged  by  their  severally  affixing 
their  seals  thereto.  To  constitute  a deed, 
there  must  be  persons  able  to  contract,  a 
subject-matter  to  be  contracted  for,  and  a 
contract  reduced  into  writing  and  sealed  by 
the  parties  to  be  bound  thereby  : thus  in  the 
lease  of  a house— a lessor  or  owner  of  a house, 
a lessee  intending  to  become  the  tenant  and 
the  house  itself.  A deed  must  be  written 
upon  paper  or  parchment,  for  if  it  be  written 
on  stone,  board,  linen,  leather,  or  the  like, 
it  is  no  deed.  It  must  be  between  persons 
able  to  contract ; thus  it  cannot  be  made  by 
infants,  married  women,  persons  of  unsound 
mind,  and  some  others.  No  interest  in  land 
can  be  created,  or  pass,  but  by  deed. 

DEER- HUNTING.— The  species  of  this 
animal  generally  hunted  in  this  country,  is 
the  red  deer.  Hounds  are  now  seldom  em- 
ployed ill  the  chase— the  hunter  depending 
on  his  gun  and  his  skill  in  approaching  the 
animal  noiselessly.  This,  which  is  called 
deerstalking,  is  a sport  requiring  a vast  deal 
of  tact,  knowledge  of  the  animal’s  habits, 
and  patience,  as  whole  days  are  occasionally 
taken  up  in  stealthily  watching  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a shot.  Such  is  their  power  of 
sight,  scent,  and  hearing,  that  to  approach 
unperceived  on  a plain  is  impossible.  They 
must  be  approached  down  the  wind,  and 
behind  hillocks  and  thickets.  A telescope 
is  required  in  these  difficult  manoeuvres. 
When  it  is  impracticable  to  reach  them  in 
this  manner,  attendants  drive  tlieni  into 
gorges  among  the  mountains,  and  the  sports- 
man singles  out  an  object  for  his  gun  as  it 
passes  Ins  concealed  station. 

DEFA.MATIONis  an  injury  to  a person’s 
reputation,  by  scandalous  and  malicious 
words  or  actions  ; as  where  a man  utters  or 
implies  anything  of  another  which  may 
cither  endanger  him  in  law,  ma)r  exclude 
him  from  society,  or  which  may  impair  or 
hurt  his  trade  or  livelihood,  an  action  may 
be  maintained  without  proving  any  par- 
ticular damage  to  have  happened,  but  merely 
upon  the  probability  that  it  might  happen. 
Where  the  words  upon  the  face  of  them  do 
not  import  such  defainatiou  as  will  neces- 
sarily be  an  injury,  the  plaintiff  must  prove 
some  particular  damage  to  have  haiipened 
to  him  ; as  if  a man  says  of  another  “he  is 
an  unprincipled  man  and  borrows  money 
without  intending  to  repay  it,”  this  is  not 
actionable  unless  there  be  special  damage; 
but  if  he  say  so  to  a person  ivtio  is  going 
to  lend  money  to  him  or  to  deal  with  him,  and 
lie  forbear  to  do  so  in  consequence,  ho  will 
render  himself  liable  to  an  action  for 
damages. 
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DEL  CREDERE  is  an  Italian  mercantile 
phrase,  signifying  warranty  or  guarantee : 
thus,  a factor  or  other  person  who  sells  goods 
by  commission  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
business,  does  not  warrant  the  solvency  of 
the  purchaser  to  his  principal;  but  some- 
times he  acts  under  a del  credere  commission, 
in  which  case,  for  an  additional  premium 
beyond  the  usual  commission,  he  undertakes 
for  the  persons  to  whom  he  sells  the  goods 
consigned  to  him  by  his  principal;  thus,  an 
insurance  broker,  for  an  additional  premium, 
guarantees  his  principal  against  the  failure 
of  the  underwriter.  But  a person  selling 
under  a del  credere  commission,  is  only  a 
surety  and  not  a principal  debtor ; therefore 
before  he  can  be  made  to  pay,  it  must  be 
shown  that  the  amount  cannot  be  recovered 
from  the  principal  debtor.  — See  Agent  ; 
Commission. 


DELIRIUM. — A symptom  of  some  form 
of  disease,  as  of  madness,  inflammation  ot 
the  substance  of  the  brain,  or  of  its  coats,  of 
fevers,  erysipelas,  disease  of  the  bladder;  or 
it  may  supervene  after  concussion  or  com- 
pression of  the  brain,  injuries  of  the  head, 
the  result  of  surgical  operations,  or  from 
many  vegetable  poisons.  Delirium,  though 
often  the  result  of  an  excess  of  blood  in  the 
head,  is  by  no  means  invariably  so.  as  deli- 
rium frequently  attends  as  a reactionary 
symptom  after  exhaustion  ; and  from  ner- 
vous irritation.  There  are  many  varieties  of 
this  distressing  symptom,  as  the  low  mut- 
tering delirium  of  typhus  fever,  and  the 
quick  rambling  chattering  of  other  forms  of 
cerebral  disturbance.  Delirium  is  generally 
attended  with  a quick  jerking  pulse,  the  face 
is  flushed,  the  eyes  red  or  bloodshot,  with 
pain  in  the  head,  ringing  in  the  ears,  great 
antipathies  to  places,  persons,  or  things, 
muscular  exertions  of  the  arms,  or  picking 
at  the  bedclothes,  constant  and  incoherent 
talk,  or  low  indistinct  muttering.  The  body 
is  often  hot  and  dry,  and  the  feet  cold ; and 
in  cases  of  vegetable  poisoning,  the  pupils 
are  generally  excessively  dilated. 


Treatment.  — When  delirium  is  attended 
with  a full  quick  pulse  and  pains  in  the  head, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  bleed  from  the  arm, 
apply  four  or  si.x  leeches  to  each  temple,  to 
place  a blister  on  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and 
a bag  of  ice  on  the  head,  or  else  cloths  con- 
stantly wetted  in  an  evaporating  lotion  ; at 
the  same  time  mustard  poidtices  shount  be 
applied  to  the  legs  and  teet.  one  (Irop  ot 
croton  oil  put  on  the  tongtie,  followed  m an 
hour  by  :i  black  draught  . '1  he  room  is  to  bo 
darkened,  and  the  patient  kept  iierlectly 
quiet.  When  delirium  proceeds  from  low 
fever,  and  is  attended  with  a small  wiry 
pulse,  the  case  must  be  met  by  iialhatives, 
anodynes,  and  tonics.  The  teet  are  to  be 
kept  warm,  the  hair  cut,  and  the  head  coot, 
the  cupping  glasses  applied  to  the  "fl’“ 
the  neck,  the  mental  irritation  soothed  by  ■ 
opiate,  and  the  system  roused  by  1“', . 
employment  of  wine  and  ‘b’'''’"  ''"*, 
such  other  remedies  as 
toms  at  the  time,  and  the  ori.gmal 
of  the  dibcase,  may  seem  to  rendu  expo 
dient. 
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There  is  one  precaution  that  should  be 
observed  in  all  cases  of  delirium,  especially 
in  the  more  violent  kinds,  and  that  is  by 
moral  suasion  to  obtain  a mastery  over  the 
patient : this  is  to  be  eftected  by  blending 
hrmness  with  kindness,  as  nothing  can  be 
more  injurious  than  intimidation  or  the 
threat  ol  coercion,  unless,  indeed,  that  mon- 
strous abuse,  the  strait  waistcoat,  an  in- 
strument of  torment  scarcely,  if  ever,  called 
for. 

DELIE1U5I  TREMENS.  — Trembling 
delirium,  or  the  drunkard’s  palsy,  is  a dis” 
ease  in  which  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  as  well  as  the  lining- 
rnembranes  of  the  brain,  are  in  a state 
ot  chronic  inflammation,  resulting  almost 
always  from  intemperate  habits  and  exces- 
sive indulgence  in  ardent  spirits.  This 
disease  is  manifested  by  a total  want  ol’ 
sleep,  and  a quivering  of  the  lips,  hands, 
and  muscles  generally ; every  attempt  at 
speech  or  motion  increasing  the  tremor 
rambling,  and  constant  chattering  ; the 
skin  18  cold  and  moist,  the  pulse  small 
and  quick,  and  the  tongue  furred  in  its 
centre,  with  red  edges,  the  countenance  is 
anxious,  the  patient  full  of  suspicion,  and 
oppressed  with  dreams  and  frightful  inia»-es 
Treatment.— 'n\Q  first  step  to  be  taken  is  to 
tranquillizethe  system, which  may  be  efl'ected 
by  giving  one  grain  of  opium  as  a pill  every 
lour  hours,  with  two  tablespoonfuls  of  the 
following  mixture  every  one  or  two  hours. 
Camphor  water  . . . 5i  ounces. 

Lrandy  ....  2 ounces. 

pH*®'" 1 drachm. 

fcpirits  of  sal  volatile  . IJ  drachm. 

Mix.  In  addition  to  the  mixture  and  pills, 
it  IS  sometimes  necessary  to  pivc  brandy  ami 
water,  wine,  or  pure  spiiit.  'When  the 
trembling  is  subdued,  and  the  system  tran- 
quillized, the  following  mixture  is  to  be  given 
in  the  same  dose  and  quantity  as  the  former, 
but  discontinuing  the  pills. 

Infusion  of  rose  leaves  . 8 ounces 

Ep.-om  salts  . . . Jounce.' 

hyriip  of  red  poppy  . . 2 drachms. 

J hinted  suljihiiric  acid  .20  drops.- 

Tincliireof  oiiiiim  . . driichins. 

Mix.— When  there  is  much  congestion  of 
the  head,  it  will  be  necessary  to  apply  a few 
leeches  to  the  temples,  but  as  a general  rule 
all  deplefJoii  is  injuriotis.  Diiriiigthe  whole 
attack,  the  iialient  is  to  be  steadily  watched 
kejit  quiet,  and  as  far  as  possible,  amused 
and  interested. 

DENIZATION  ditfers  from  naturuluation 
only  in  degree;  the  latter  conferring  a few 
additional  jirivlleges.  A denizen  is  a kind 
of  middle  stall-  between  an  alien  and  a 
natural- born  subject.  He  may  take  lands 
by  piirehasc  or  devise,  which  an  alien  may 
not;  but  heeaiinot  lake  by  inlierilance,  for 
his  luiient,  tiiroiigli  whom  he  must  claim 
being  an  alien,  had  no  heritable  blood,  and 
therefore,  could  convey  none  to  the  son  ■ 
and  upon  a like  delect  of  blood,  his  issue 
born  jirevioiisly  to  his  denization  cannot  in- 
herit, but  his  issue  born  alter  may.  A 
denizen  is  not  excused  Ifoiii  paying  the 
aliens’  duly,  and  some  other  mercantile 
burdens.  No  denizen  can  be  ol  the  privy 


councii,  or  sit  in  either  house  of  parliament, 
or  hold  any  office  of  trust,  civil  or  military, 
or  receive  any  grant  of  lands,  &c.,  from  the 
crmvn.— See  Alien  and  Naturalization. 
DENTRl  F I CES. — See  'Tooth-  powder, 
depilatory. — Any  application  for  re- 
moving hair  from  the  human  skin,  without 
injuring  its  texture.  Depilatories  act  either 
mechanically  or  chemically.  The  former  are 
commonly  mere  plasters  of  pitch  or  resin, 
which,  by  their  adhesive  property,  bring 
away  the  hair  from  the  surface  to  which  they 
have  been  applied.  The  true  depilatories 
act  by  penetrating  the  pores  of  the  skin,  and 
destroying  the  bulbous  roots  of  the  hairs. 
Ot  these  there  are  several  kinds ; but  the 
one  known  to  be  the  most  efficacious  is  as 
follows Mix  two  ounces  of  quicklime  with 
lialf  an  ounce  of  orpiment  or  realgar  (sul- 
phuret  ot  arsenic),  boil  the  mixture  in  a 
pound  of  strong  alkaline  lye,  then  try  its 
strength  by  dipping  a feather  into  it,  and 
w hen  the  flue  falls  off,  the  preparation  is 
quite  strong  enough.  It  is  applied  to  the  skin 
by  a momentary  friction,  followed  by  wash- 
lug  wiUi  vvarm  water.  Such  a caustic 
liquid  should  be  used  vv'ith  the  greatest  cir- 
cumspection, beginning  with  it  somewhat 
diluted.  A soap  is  sometimes  made,  with 
Jard,  ot  the  above  ingredients,  or  soft  soanis 
combined  with  them,  to  make  a depilatory 
ponijidc.  1 lie  ciiusticity  of  this  mixture  may 
be  tempered  by  the  addition  of  one-eio-hth 
of  starch  or  rye  flour,  which  being  laid  upon 
the  hairy  spot  for  a few  minutes,  usually 
carries  away  the  hairs  with  it.  Depilatories 
should  never  be  applied  but  to  a small  sur- 
face at  the  time,  for,  independently  of  the 
risk  of  corroding  the  skin,  dangerous  con- 
sequences might  ensue  from  absorption 
ot  the  arsenic.  For  ordinary  purposes 
Dveezers  is  a safe  and 
IF ,r„“P'-''-fl'io«s  hair. 

I’''dpriety  and  gracefulness  of 
Lv  l o'A  being  sedulously  studied 

ly  both  sexes.  An  awkward  carriage  in- 
turiably  gives  a person  a clownish  appear- 
ance, and  an  ill-bred  air;  whether  it  be  a 
stooiMiig  of  the  shoulders,  a hanging  of  the 
ih^iort^  rocking  of  the  body,  a dragging  of 

till.  Iw-mi  L /l'  “ Pt’rson  should  hold 

Tni  biiek,  and  the  chest  forward. 

1 he  ai  ins  should  hang  easily  by  the  side 
accompanying  the  movements  ot  the  body  by 
! ‘be  hand  should  be 
partuill)  closed,  neither  cleiiclied  nor  stuck 
out  The  should  he  moved  at 

a regular  pace,  and  with  a moderate  stride, 
the  left  lilted  well  oil'  the  ground,  and  the 
toes  pointed  outwards.  In  si/tincr,  the  body 
s loiild  be  held  erect,  without  having  too  (»n- 
slrained  an  appenranee;  and  iiiste.ad  of 
H’aiiing  against  the  backs  of  chairs  or  other 
aiipports.  It  should  be  snlfered  to  dejiend 
upon  itsell.  liasbfiil  persons,  and  others  of 
a nervous  disposition,  are  frequently  be- 
riiyed  into  several  awkward  and  ungainly 
ricks  with  their  hands,  such  as  continually 
twirling  their  hat  about,  twisting  a„d  „n. 
twisting  their  pocket-hiiiidkcrchief,  tapping 
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on  tables  and  chairs  with  their  fingers, 
rubbing  their  hands  together,  passing  them 
OTer  their  lace,  &c.  ; then  again,  they  are 
shaking  their  legs  and  feet,  crossing  and 
recrossing  them  every  minute,  turning  un- 
easily in  their  seat,  suddenly  rushing  from 
one  spot  to  another ; wdth  numerous  other 
autics,  all  of  which  are  the  more  inexcusa- 
ble and  ridiculous,  because  they  admit  of 
being  so  easily  cured.  A person  seeing  these 
faults  in  others  is  soon  made  aware  of  the 
bad  impression  they  give,  and  should  there- 
fore endeavour  to  avoid  the  like  error  him- 
self. There  are  also  aflected  gestures  which 
persons  adopt,  with  the  idea  that  it  gives 
them  an  air  of  importance  and  consideration, 
such  as  sitting  with  the  arms  folded  across 
the  breast,  or  placed  what  is  called  akimbo, 
that  is  to  say,  the  knuckles  resting  on  the 
liips,  and  the  elbows  forming  an  angle ; or 
perhaps  they  are  thrustunder  the  coat-tails; 
or  elevated  by  means  of  the  thumbs  being 
hooked  into  the  armholes  of  the  waistcoat ; 
all  of  which  are  impertinences  which  de- 
grade a man  in  the  eyes  of  others,  instead 
of  e.xalting  him.  Females,  generally  speak- 
ing, seldom  commit  laults  of  this  kind,  their 
nature,  habits,  and  education  impressing 
them  ifom  their  earliest  years  with  the 
necessity  of  attention  to  this  department  of 
etiquette.— See  Bow,  Calisthenics,  &c. 

DEKBYSIIIRE  FUDDING.— ili.K  two 
tablespoonluls  of  fiour  with  a pint  of  milk, 
by  degrees,  boil  it  till  it  becomes  thick,  and 
set  it  by  till  cold  ; then  put  to  it  three  ounces 
of  butter,  melted,  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
loaf-sugar,  two  ounces  of  suet,  hall  an  ounce 
of  lemon-peel,  the  yolks  of  seven  eggs,  and 
the  whites  of  three ; when  thoroughly 
mixed,  pour  into  a dish,  put  a paste  round 
the  dish  and  bake  it;  lay  currant  jelly  on  the 
top,  and  serve  either  hot  or  cold. 

Flour,  2 tablespoonfuls  ; milk,  1 pint; 
melted  butter,  3ozs.  ; sugar,  ^Ib. ; suet, 
20ZS. ; lemon-peel,  ioz. ; eggs,  7 yolks,  3 
whites;  currant  jelly,  sullicient. 

DESIGNS,  in  manufactures,  being  new 
and  original,  may  be  registered,  and  a grant 
of  copyright  obtained  for  periods  of  nine, 
twelve,  and  thirty-six  months  During 
the  existence  of  such  copyright,  no  person 
may  apply  the  design  or  a fraudulent  imita- 
tion tliereof  to  the  ornamenting  of  any 
article  of  manufacture,  or  any  substance 
artificial  or  natural,  being  for  sale,  or  pub- 
lish, sell,  or  expose  fur  sale  any  article  ot 
manulacture,  or  any  substance  to  which  such 
design  or  fraudulent  imitation  thereof  shall 
have  been  so  applied,  after  having  received 
notice  Irom  the  projirietor  that  Ins  consent 
lias  not  been  given  to  such  application,  under 
a penalty  to  Ibrfeit  to  the  proprietor  for 
every  ollencc,  a sum  not  less  than  and 
not  more  than  £30,  and  is  further  liable  to 
an  action  by  the  proprietor  for  any  damage 
he  may  have  sustained  by  the  piracy. 

DE.SSERT. — The  materials  tor  this  re- 
past depend  upon  the  season  ; t hey  should 
be  selected  with  taste  and  delicacy,  and 
more  choice  than  plentiful.  Apples,  jiears, 
oranges,  grapes,  almonds  and  raisins,  tigs 
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and  filberts,  generally  compose  the  chiei 
part  of  the  dessert,  and  to  these  may  be 
added  light  biscuits  and  cakes,  and  sweet- 
meats, according  to  taste.  The  wines  should 
be  of  the  choicest  kind  and  of  the  very  best 
quality.  '1  he  mode  of  arrnv^ing  the  dishes 
must  \vholly  depend  upon  the  number.  The 
principal  dishes  must  always  be  at  the  head, 
middle,  and  bottom  of  the  table,  and  the 
others  disposed  in  order  on  either  side. 
When  the  company  consists  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  the  tvine  decanters  should  be 
placed  at  the  lower  end  of  the  table  ; but  if 
it  be  composed  of  ladies  only,  the  wine 
should  first  be  placed  before  the  lady  who 
sits  at  the  head.  A tablespoon  should  be 
placed  on  each  dish,  and  a knife  on  the  dish 
containing  the  cake.  At  some  tables  a des- 
sert plate,  knife  and  fork,  and  wineglass, 
are  placed  to  each  person  ; at  others,  besides 
these,  there  are  also  a dessert  spoon,  an  ad- 
ditional wineglass  and  a d’oyley,  to  each  per- 
son. This,  of  course,  may  be  regulated  ac- 
cording to  taste  and  fancy. 

The  etiquette  in  connexion  with  dessert,  is  for 
each  gentleman  to  assist  first  the  lady  sitting 
next  him,  with  wine,  then  himself,  and 
finally  to  pass  the  decanter  on  ; the  gentle- 
man should  also  consult  the  lady’s  choice  as 
to  what  fruit  she  would  like  to  take,  and 
secure  a supply  for  her  plate.  After  drink- 
ing two  or  three  glasses  of  wine,  the  ladies 
severally  retire;  this  is  done  by  the  lady  of 
the  house  rising,  which  is  a signal  to  the 
other  ladies ; the  ladies  then  puss  out,  the 
gentleman  nearest  the  door  holding  it  open 
and  bowing  to  the  fair  guests  as  they  retire, 
the  rest  ot  the  gentlemen  standing  until  all 
have  quitted  the  room.  The  lengtli  of  time 
that  gentlemen  usually  remain  over  their 
dessert  until  they  join  the  ladies  in  the  draw- 
ing-room, varies  according  to  the  tastes  and 
feelings  of  the  master  of  the  house  and  the 
assembled  guests.  Formerly,  the  interval 
was  a lengthened  one ; but  now  it  is  con- 
siderably shortened,  and  in  some  establish- 
ments, the  ladies  and  gentlemen  retire  Irqni 
the  table  together.  The  signal  for  retiring 
devolves  upon  tlie  host,  who  asks  his  guests 
whether  it  would  be  agreeable  to  join  the 
lailies,  which  being  answered  in  the  allirma- 
tive,  the  whole  company  thereupon  rise  and 
proceed  to  the  drawingroom,  Should  any 
gentleman  however  become  tired  of  pro- 
tracted sitting,  and  consider  that  it  would 
be  both  more  prudent  and  agreeable  to  re- 
tire. he  may  at  any  time  steal  out  ql  the 
room  unobserved,  and  join  the  ladie.-,  wilhout 
committing  any  breach  ot  eliquelte. 

DKN'ONl’Olt'l’.  — An  article  ot  furniture, 
taking  its  name  from  the  inventor,  i>;nl 
which  consists  of  a desk  placed  upon  a 
pedestal  tilled  with  drawers.  I'he  desk  is  ot 
the  same  width  and  depth  as  the  iiedestat. 
but  is  made  to  slide  forward,  when  to  DC 
written  upon,  to  give  room  lor  the  knees, 
ill  the  manner  shown  in  the  engraving,  j 
sliding  shelf  may  draw  out  at  the  side,  to 

hold  papers  or  other  things;  and  ottr  that 

is  an  inkstand  that  turns  out  and 

bv  a hinge  at  one  end.  I ho  "isK  i.s 

covere.l  with  leather,  and  has  a 

the  to));  the  drawers  arc  placed  at  the  end 
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instCcid  ol  at  the  front,  to  render  tlicm  more 
accessible  when  engaged  in  writing. 


DIASfOXD. — A crystalline  mineral  of  un- 
surpassed lustre  and  hardness,  and  the  most 
highly  prized  of  precious  stones.  When 
perfectly  pure,  it  is  as  transparent  as  a drop 
of  the  purest  water,  in  which  state  it  is  known 
as  “a  diamond  of  the  lirst  water and  in 
proportion  as  it  falls  short  of  this  perfec- 
tion it  is  said  to  be  of  the  second,  third,  or 
fourth  water,  till  it  becomes  a coloured  one. 
Coloured  diamonds  are  generally  yellow, 
blue,  green,  and  red  or  rose  colour ; of  these 
the  rose  is  esteemed  the  most  valuable,  and 
the  yellow,  the  least  so. 

DIAMOND  CEMENT.— See  Cement. 

DIAMOND,  FACTITIOUS.-A  material 
18  made  in  imitation  of  diamonds  as  follows: 
—Manganese,  one  part ; rock-crystal,  two 
thousand  eight  hundred  parts  ; borax,  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  parts;  white  lead, 
five  thousand  seven  hundred  parts,  Mi.x  in 
line  powder,  then  fuse  in  a clean  crucible  ; 
pour  It  into  water,  dry,  powder,  and  repeat 
the  process  two  or  three  times. 

Dl  AUUHtEA. — A relaxation  or  looseness 
of  the  bowels,  consequent  upon  a certain 
condition  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
alimentary  canal;  that  is,  either  a state  of 
congestion,  or  stagnant  state  of  the  blood  in 
the  membrane;  or  else  from  an  inflamma- 
tory condition  of  the  same  tissue  ; or  it  may 
proceed  Irom  ulceration  of  the  bowels,  the 
presence  of  indigestible  food,  or  acrid  sub- 
stances in  the  stomach ; it  may  also  occur  as 
a crisis  of  fever,  and  without  any  direct 
cause  of  irritation.  The  causes  that  pro- 
duce diarrhma  are  very  numerous,  and  often 
of  the  most  opposite  nature;  though  the 
chief  are,  sudden  cold  applierl  to  the  body, 
checked  perspiration,  powerful  stimulant's, 
the  inhalation  of  noxious  gases,  &c. 

iiyTO/go;/M. -Nausea,  sickness,  and  vomit- 
ing, thirst,  drv  state  of  the  mouth,  dry  skin, 
frequent  and  copious  evacuations,  and  a 
furred  or  red  condition  of  the  tongue. 

Trealmrnt. — The  first  step  in  the  treatment 
of  diarrhoea  is  to  check  tlie  vomiting;  to 
effect  tliis,  the  feet  are  to  be  plunged  into 
liot  water  and  kept  constantly  warm,  and  a 
small  blister  or  one  or  two  leeches  applied 
to  the  pit  of  the  stomach.  The  state  of  the 
tongue  must  decide  the  nature  of  the  subse- 
quent treatment.  When  this  organ  is  coated 
either  with  a white  or  brownish  fur,  it  indi- 
cates a congested  state  of  tlie  membrane  of 


the  stomach,  and  must  be  treated  by  the 
exhibition  of  an  emulsive  mixture  of  chalk, 
and  when  the  symptoms  are  attended  with 
pain,  by  an  opiate  pill,  as  in  the  following 
prescription. 

Prepared  chalk  . . . i ounce. 

Honey 1 ounce. 

Peppermint  water  . . . 6 ounces. 

Mi.x  into  a smooth  mass,  of  which  give  a 
tablespoonful  every  hour,  and  a one-grain 
powdered  opium  pill  every  four  or  six  hours, 
till  the  pain  is  subdued.  When,  however, 
the  tongue  is  red  both  on  its  surface  and 
sides,  it  indicates  inflammatory  action,  and 
must  be  treated  by  an  opposi  te  mode  of  prac- 
tice and  the  following  mi.xture  administered; 
the  opium,  however,  being  employed  when 
pain  is  present,  in  the  same  form  and  fre- 
quency as  in  the  former  state  of  the  bowels. 

Inlusion  of  rose  leaves  . . 8 ounces. 

Epsom  salts  . . . . | ounce. 

Dissolve,  and  add  diluted  sulphuric  acid, 
halt  a drachm  ; mix,  and  take  a tablespoonful 
every  hour.  In  all  forms  ofdiarrhoea,  the  feet 
should  be  kept  warm,  and  a hot  bath,  if  pro- 
curable, will,  in  every  instance,  be  found 
beneficial.  The  diet  should  always  be  soft 
and  nutritious,  but  not  liquid  ; the  best 
dietary  consists  of  thick  arrowroot,  made 
with  milk,  blancmange,  tapioca,  sago,  and 
semolina  puddings,  made  with  eggs,  and 
eaten  moderately  cool;  and  when  animal 
food  is  given,  it  should  consist  in  the  first 
instance  of  boiled  meats,  and  the  stomach 
very  cautiously  brought  back  to  digest  roast 
or  hard  substances. 

DIBBLING. — A mode  of  sowing  corn, 
much  practised  in  some  parts  of  Eng- 
land. It  is  found  to  answer  best  on  the 
clover  leys  of  the  lighter  description  of 
land,  and  in  rich  loamy  soils  during 
showery  weather.  The  process  is  iierformed 
by  a man  walking  backwards  with  an  iron 
dibble  in  each  hand,  with 
which  he  makes  the  holes  oii 
the  furrow  slice,  info  which 
the  seeds  are  dropped— two 
seeds  into  each  hole— by  a 
person  who  follows  him.  An 
improvement  on  the  common 
dibber  is  known  us  Coggin's 
dibbling  machine,  and  consists 
of  a box  fixed  on  wheels,  to 
whicli  are  attached  two  coni- 
cal dibbling  irons,  as  seen  in 
the  engraving;  and  the  whole 
is  to  be  moved  forward  by 
the  foot  of  the  operator,  by 
which  means  much  labour 
and  time  are  saved.  There 
are  also  the  common  garden 
dibber,  the  potato-dibber,  and  the  forester’s 
or  jilantcr’s  dibber.  The  last  ol'  these  has 
a wedge-shaped  blade,  forked  at  the  extre- 
mitv,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  down 
with  it  the  fop-roots  of  seedling  trees 

DIET.— The  substances  that  contribute  to 
the  support  of  life  are  remarkably  nume- 
rous, and  there  are  few  articles,  either  in  tho 
animal  or  vegetable  kingdom,  which,  it  pro- 
perly prepared  and  judiciously  cooked,  but 
may  be  made  to  minister,  alone,  or  in  com- 
bination, to  the  healthy  preservation  of  life 
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Tlie  ordinary  articles  of  dietary  may  be 
briefly  stated  to  comprise  all  animal  meats, 
vegetable  substances,  I'arinaceous  prepa- 
rations, fruits,  saccharine  compounds,  and 
alcoholic,  vinous,  and  acetous  fermented 
bevera<res.  The  healthy  state  of  the  mind 
aud  body  depends  mainly  on  the  nature  and 
mode  of  ijreparing  the  various  foods  on 
which  we  live;  and  a proper  knowledge  of 
these  facts  constitute  that  branch  of  thera- 
peutics called  dietary.  All  articles  of  diet 
are  divided  into  the  nutritive  and  the  diges- 
tible; by  the  first  is  understood  those  foods 
that  yield  the  largest  proportion  of  the 
elements  of  chyme,  and  by  the  other  the 
degree  of  lacility  in  which  they  are  acted 
on  by  the  digestive  power  of  the  stomach  : 
hence  the  necessity  of  a combination  of 
articles  of  food  at  each  meal,  as  many 
aliments  which  yield  the  largest  amount 
of  nourishment  are,  unaided  by  other  sub- 
stances. the  most  difficult  of  digestion,  w’hile 
those  most  easy  of  digestion  frequently  afford 
the  smallest  iierceutage  of  chyme.  The 
CTeat  secret  of  a healthy  dietary  is  a know- 
ledge how  to  combine  the  food  taken  so  as  to 
produce  a perfect  digestion,  and  a proper 
supply  of  nutriment  or  cliyme  from  every 
meal ; and  this  can  only  be  effected  by  a due 
mixture  of  rich  and  poor  aliment.  The 
most  nutritious  of  all  foods,  or  those  which 
contain  in  greatest  abundance  the  elements 
of  chyme,  if  long  persisted  in,  will  act  as  a 
poison  on  the  body,  and  reduce  it  to  a con- 
■dition  of  atrophy,  unless  occasionally  com- 
bined with  some  less  nutritive  aliment. 
When  due  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
nature  and  preparation  of  the  food,  the 
wholesomeness  of  the  meal  will  be  evidenced 
by  the  state  of  the  ton<me,  which  will  then 
present  a clean  and  healthy  appearance, 
whereas,  if  the  meal  has  consisted  of  im- 
proper or  ill-cooked  dishes,  an  excess  of 
acidity  will  be  generated  in  the  stomach, 
and  the  tongue  a.ssume  a more  or  less  lurred 
or  coated  character. 

The  most  wholesomemode  of  dressing  ani- 
mal foods,  so  as  to  ensure  easy  and  perfect 
digestion  with  the  elimination  of  all  its 
nutritious  properties,  is  either  by  roasting, 
boiling,  or  baking  ; broiling  is  probably  equal 
to  the  latter ; and  the  most  hurtful  of  all 
forms  of  cookery  is  that  by  frying,  for  by 
this  process  the  surface  of  the  meat  is  ren- 
dered hard  aud  leathery,  and  e.xtremely 
difficult  of  digestion— a fact  that  w'ill  be 
better  understood  by  observing  that  the 
digestibility  of  all  animal  substances  stands 
to  eacli  other  in  the  following  order  :—P'irst, 
muscular  fibre  or  flesh  ; secondly,  skin ; 
thirdly,  cartilage ; fourthly,  tendon  or  sinew ; 
and  lastly,  bone;  and  that  the  facility  in 
which  animal  food  is  digested,  is  shown  by 
the  sequence  of  the  following  articles: — 
j’ork,  mutton,  veal  (boiled  and  roasted), 
game,  fish,  ciiecse,  and  beef.  'I’liere  are 
several  substances  which,  though  they  con- 
tain no  nutritive  properties,  exert  a powerful 
action  on  thestuinacli  in  promoting  digestion 
and  tending  to  the  health  of  the  system  ; 
and  though  not  properly  aliments,  yet  are 
absolute  necessaries  in  all  systems  of  dietary; 
these  are  called  condiments,  and  consist 
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principally  of  salt,  vinegar,  and  spices.  The 
niode  of  preparing,  or,  in  other  words,  cook- 
ing the  diet,  has  a greater  effect  on  the 
vigour  of  the  body  and  in  preserving  its 
stamina  than  is  generally  supposed ; roast 
and  baked  meats  being  the  most  stimulating 
and  supporting,  and  boiled  and  stewed  the 
least  exciting  and  less  durable  in  their 
effects.  The  man  who  lives  most  frequently 
on  roasted  and  baked  meats  requires  no 
stimulating  beverage  to  keep  up  the  strength 
of  his  frame ; while  he  who  diets  often  on 
the  same  meats  boiled  or  stewed,  needs  as  a 
necessary,  the  occasional  use  of  stimulating 
drinks  to  keep  intact  the  vigour  of  the  con- 
stitution. Variety  of  food  with  our  meals, 
is  as  requisite  to  the  perfect  health  and 
strength  of  the  body  as  variety  of  occupa- 
tion is  to  the  intellectual  vigour  and  integrity 
of  the  mind ; consequently  all  sorts  of  vege- 
tables and  fruits  should  form  a due  propor- 
tion of  the  dietary,  and  if  not  equally  par- 
taken of  at  each  meal,  should  be  largely 
consumed  in  the  course  of  each  day;  and  in 
all  cases  of  healthy  digestion,  vegetables 
should  constitute  not  less  than  two-thirds 
of  the  entire  bulk  of  the  dinner,  while  of  the 
fruits  that  follow,  as  much  should  be  eaten 
as  is  consistent  with  appetite  and  prudence; 
any  moderate  excess  being  qualified  by  the 
beneficial  effect  of  the  acid,  in  promoting 
digestion.  Though  partaking  at  one  meal  of 
many  artificial  dishes  is  unquestionably  in- 
jurious, a moderate  combination  of  roast 
and  boiled  meats,  fish,  game,  vegetables, 
bread,  cheese,  and  fruits  may  occasionally  be 
indulged  in  by  robust  constitutions  without 
much  injury.  The  vegetables  containhig 
the  largest  amount  of  /anna  and  in  them- 
selves most  strengthening,  and  the  best 
correctives  to  the  richness  of  the  animal 


food,  may  be  placed  in  the  following  order  ; — 
Dread,  beans,  cauliflowers,  pease,  potatoes, 
brocoli,  greens,  carrots,  turnips,  &c.  It 
should  be  remembered  in  connexion  with 
this  subject,  that  vegetables  have  no  eflect 
in  exciting  the  circulation,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, animal  food  acts  as  a stimulant  to  the 
heart ; that  warm  drinks  also  accelerate  the 
motion  of  the  blood,  while  cold  ones  produce 
directly  sedative  effects  on  the  system.  Of 
the  i'arinaceous  articles  appertaining  to  the 
subject  of  dietary,  the  number  is  large,  and 
their  usefulness  as  mild  and  wliolesoine 
aliments  can  hardly  be  over-estinuited,  espe- 
cially ns  they  admit  of  so  many  inodes  ot 
agreeable  jireparation,  as  puddings,  pies, 
and  custards,  while  some  o(  them  simply 
boiled  can  be  used  as  vegetables  with  the 
meat;  the  most  important  ol  the  list  are, 
rice  (whole  and  ground),  sago,  tapioca,  arrow- 
root,  semolina,  pease  (split  and  ground), 
barley,  prepared  groats,  oatmeal,  biscuit  pow- 
der, rusks,  and  baked  flour.  Among  the 
beverages  which  form  in  the  jircsent  state  ol 
society  so  large  a jiart  of  every  system  qt 
dietary,  the  most  important  in  a tliernpeiitic 
sense  are  undoiihledly  the  fermented  liquo  s 
obtained  from  malt,  such  as 
porter  ; and  for  the  great  bulk  !«’ 

except  in  sickness  or  on  special  f’ 

are  the  only  stimulating 
required  or  necessary  to  the  dueprcsciva- 
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tion  of  the  healtli  of  the  body.  It  must  be 
understood  that  tliese  remarks,  and  what  is 
advanced  in  this  article  as  fact,  have  reference 
only  to  this  country,  as  climate  and  soil 
materially  modil'y  or  increase  the  efiect  of 
food  on  the  human  constitution.  Malt  liquor 
is  both  a stimulant  and  a tonic,  and  should 
be  taken  in  the  form  most  suited  to  produce 
the  effect  desired.  When  required  as  a 
simple  beveratte,  porter  is  the  preparation 
that  should  be  emjdoyed ; when  tonic  pro- 
perties are  needed,  stout  is  the  article  best 
suited  for  the  purpose ; and  when  a stimu- 
lating effect  is  sought,  it  can  be  obtained 
either  from  ale  or  an  equal  mixture  of  ale 
and  stout.  When  circumstances  demand  a 
lighter  potation,  cold  rum  or  brandy  and 
■water  without  sugar  will  afford  all  the 
advantages  required.  Whie  is  unquestion- 
ably often  highly  beneficial  to  the  system, 
but  as  a general  rule,  not  being  native  to 
the  climate,  it  is  unnecessary  as  an  article  of 
diet  to  an  English  constitution.  Of  the 
thinner  beverages  that  refinement  and  cus- 
tom has  now  rendered  so  needful  to  our 
comfort,  such  ns  tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  and 
chocolate,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in 
themselves  they  are  perfectly  innocuous,  and 
unless  taken  in  extremely  strong  prepara- 
tions, incapable  of  affecting  the  system  in- 
juriously ; and  that  what  stimulating  and 
nutritious  proiierties  they  possess  are  de- 
rived in  a great  degree  from  the  cream  and 
sugar  usually  taken  with  them,  and  from 
the  heat  imparted  to  the  body  by  the  tem- 
perature at  which  they  are  imbibed.  It 
■would  be  difficult  to  find  out  of  the  dietary 
list  of  the  world,  either  ancient  or  modern, 
a set  of  articles  possessing  such  negative 
nutritive  properties,  whose  action  is  so 
beneficial  on  the  system,  or  which,  while 
affording  so  large  an  amount  of  comfort, 
have  produced  at  the  same  time  so  moral 
or  social  a blessing  on  the  people  as  the 
lighter  beverages  appertaining  to  tea  and 
breakfast. 

DIET  OF  Childuen.— One  of  the  great- 
est mistakes  committed  by  parents,  is  the 
idea  that  children  require  a large  amount 
of  animal  food  to  enable  the  system  to  build 
up  the  growing  frame.  This  is  a serious  fal- 
lacy, and  not  only  tends  to  make  the  child 
gross,  but  to  impair  the  healthy  functions 
of  the  body  ; a child  requires  quantity  rather 
than  (piaiity,  and  so  the  food  is  light  and 
wholesome,  and,  according  to  the  age  and 
activity  of  the  child,  abundant,  it  matters 
very  little  of  what  it  is  composed ; as  from 
their  quicker  circulation,  elasticity  of  mind 
and  incessant  motion,  their  digestion  is  not 
only  ra|)id,  but  perfect.  It  is  impossible  to 
seiiarute  the  healthy  dietary  ot  childhood 
from  air  and  exercise,  as  these  are  nearly  as 
necessary  to  their  growth  and  well-being, as 
the  abundance  ami  wholesomeness  of  their 
food  ; indeed,  so  large  a proportion  of  oxy- 
gen do  all  children  consume  in  the  develop 
meat  of  their  frame,  that  without  niucl 


meat  of  their  frame,  that  without  much 
extravagance,  they  may  be  said  in  a great 
measure  to  live  on  air.  Children  should 
have  three  full  ineals  a day,  and  the  stomach 
should  never  be  allowed  to  remain  longer 
tliun  four  hours  at  a time  without  a supply 


ot  food.  The  breakfast  should  consist  of 
bread  and  milk,  or  sop.  the  dinner  of  a large 
proportion  of  vegetables  and  bread,  with  a 
moderate  proportion  of  meat,  with  an  ade- 
quate quantity  of  fat ; for,  as  this  substance 
yields  more  nitrogen  than  the  fleshy  part,  it 
is  a great  mistake  to  prohibit  the  child's 
eating  so  necessary  a part  of  the  aliment. 

tlm.niaiu  portion,  not  the  whole  of  a 
child’s  dinner,  should  consist  of  farinaceous 
pies  or  puddings,  apple  dumplings,  or  plain 
suet  dumplings.  The  tea  should'  be  a repe- 
tition of  the  breakfast,  or  bread  and  butter, 
with  milk  and  water.  The  only  restriction 
that  need  be  placed  on  a child’s  appetite,  is 
the  avoidance  of  unripe  fruit  and  the  ob- 
noxious trash  sold  as  sweetmeats.  Sugar 
is  highly  necessary,  and  twice  a day  should 
form  a part  of  each  meal ; while,  as  a whole- 
some variety,  some  plain  boiled  rice  with 
sugar  may  be  .substituted  for  pudding  at 
dinner,  and  treacle  or  golden  syrup  spread 
on  the  bread  instead  of  butter,  at  tea  time. 
Children  require  no  stimulants,  and  should 
neither  be  given  wine  nor  malt  liquor;  cold 
tea,  milk  and  water,  or  barley  water,  is  the 
only  beverage  that  children  either  require 
or,  unless  coerced,  desire  or  care  for. 

DIET  OF  Invalids.  — The  food  of  the 
sick  and  convalescent  must,  in  a great  mea- 
sure,  depend  upon  the  age  of  the  patient, 
and  the  nature  and  seat  ot  the  disease  under 
which  he  labours,  or  from  which  he  has 
recovered;  and  also  whether  the  disease 
was  acute  or  chronic.  A difference  is  also 
necessary  when  the  cause  of  illness  has  lain 
in  the  digestive  organs,  or  when  these  are 
only  symptomatically  affected.  In  all  cases 
however,  one  general  rule  is  to  be  observed’ 
that  iiothmg  is  to  be  put  into  the  stomach 
that  by  its  hardness  or  indigestihility  can 
f Vicom-euience  to  the  organ. 
All  foods  should  be  as  light  and  easy  of 
digestion  as  possible,  consisting,  for  the 
most  part,  of  farinaceous  articles,  jellies 
custari  8 ; and  when  the  stomach  has  been 
giadually  restored  to  tone,  animal  foods  are 
to  be  carefully  and  sparingly  administered 
selecting  those  substances  most  easy  ot 
digestion  ; such  as  a piece  of  lean  pork  and 
boiled  mutton,  rabbit,  &c.,  and  so  on  till 
the  power  ot  digesting  more  nutritive  arti- 
cles  IS  restored.  Care  must  be  taken  to 
avoid  all  vegetable  substances,  particularly 
those  of  a tlatulent  nature,  bread  or  biscuit 
being  employed  as  a corrective  with  the 
animal  iood  taken  ; at  the  snine  time,  all 
sloiqiy  drinks  should  be  strictly  avoided 
as  weakeiimg  and  injurious  to  the  stomach’ 
which  should  be  supplied  with  food  every 
three  or  four  hours,  and  the  ineals  given 
when  the  patient  can  eat  them,  not  at  con- 
ventional hours.  The  beverage  of  an  invalid 
must  deiieiid  upon  his  circumstances  and 
the  disease  also;  sherry  and  water  is  in 
general  the  best  drink  of  this  character  or 
if  unprocurable,  a tablespoonful  of  brandy 
in  hull  u tumbler  of  water  must  be  sub- 
stituted. Tea,  cocoa,  or  bread  and  milk 

should  constitute  the  lea  and  breakfast,  with 

cold  bullcred  toast,  or'dry  toast,  if  the  but- 
ter is  objectionable.  Itut  asso  much  depends 
on  the  state  of  the  patient,  and  the  amount 
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of  debUity,  itis  impossible  to  lay  do\vn  strin- 
gent general  rules  forthedietary  of  invalids. 

DIET-  BREAD  CAKE.— Put  half  a pint 
of  water  into  a stew-pan,  with  one  pound  of 
sugar,  stir  it  till  it  comes  to  a boil,  then 
remove  it  from  the  lire,  and  stir  in  briskly 
the  well-beaten  yolks  of  twelve  eggs,  aud 
the  well-beaten  whites  of  six  eggs,  with 
half  a teaspoonful  of  salt ; then  stir  in 
lightly  one  pound  of  sifted  flour,  pour  the 
mi.xture  into  buttered  tins,  and  bake  for 
twenty  minutes. 

1^"  Water,  J pint;  sugar,  lib.;  eggs, 
12  yolks,  6 whites ; salt,  i teaspoonful ; flour, 
lib. 

DIGESTER. — A term  applied  to  strong 
iron  boilers  used  for  making  soups,  &c. 
They  have  a lid  that  screws  down  tightly,  so 
as  to  confine  all  the  steam ; and  by  this 
means  the  water  may  be  heated  several 


degrees  above  the  boiling  point ; in  order  to 
prevent  the  vessels  bursting,  which  they 
otherwise  might  do,  a safety  valve  is  placed 
in  the  lid,  by  which  the  heat  of  the  steam 
can  be  regulated.  Meat  may  be  thus  entirely 
dissolved,  and  bones  reduced  to  jelly. 

DIGESTION. — By  this  term  is  understood 
that  process  by  which  the  food  taken  into 
the  stomach  is  converted  into  nutriment, 
and,  finally,  into  blood,  to  maintain  the  cir- 
culation and  supply  the  wear  and  tear  of 
the  body.  'The  internal  coat  of  the  stomach 
is  dotted  witli  numerous  small  glands,  which 
secrete  a very  sour  acrid  fluid,  called  the 
gastric  juice,  wliich,  a.s  soon  as  food  reaches 
the  stomach,  is  poured  out  in  great  quan- 
tity. Tills  gastric  juice— which  is  composed 
of  water,  common  salt,  nliospliate  ol'  soda, 
potash,  and  muriaticaciu— immediately  sur- 
rounds tile  mass  of  pulpy  Ibod,  and  the  acid 
of  the  secretion  acting  on  the  alkaline  in- 
gredients of  the  saliva  in  tlie  food,  com- 
mences a gentle  chemical  action,  from  whlcli 
a small  amount  of  gas  is  liberated  as  the 
gastric  juice  gradually  works  its  decom- 
posing way  into  the  mass,  converting  it 
layer  oy  layer  into  a soft  thick  creamy  sub- 
stance. When  a sullicicnt  quantity  of  tliis 
has  been  collected,  it  llnds  its  way  to  the 
lower  mouth  or  door  of  the  stomach,  where 
It*  weight  acting  as  a stimulant  on  the  out- 
let or  valve,  the  passage  opens,  and  the  first 
gush  of  digested  food  passes  into  the  duo- 
denum, followed,  at  short  intervals,  by  fur- 
ther quantities,  till  the  entire  mass,  that 
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[ entered  the  upper  end  of  the  stomach  as 
I crushed  and  moistened  food,  quits  the  lower 
j extremity  in  the  form  of  a creamy  nutri- 
nient,  and  takes  up  its  place  in  the  small 
intestines  as  chyme.  'The  refuse  blood,  in 
its  passage  through  the  liver  back  to  the 
heart,  secretes,  as  it  diffuses  itself  over  the 
lobes  of  the  liver,  a bitter,  acrid,  heavy- 
smelling greenish  yellow  fluid  called  the 
bile,  which,  as  secreted,  is  conveyed  to  the 
gallbladder;  at  the  neck  or  duct  of  which, 
as  it  opens  into  the  duodenum,  it  receives  a 
salivary  contribution  from  the  pancreas,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  correct  or  modify  the 
acridity  of  the  bile.  Upon  the  acidulated 
chyme  in  the  small  intestines,  the  combined 
alkaline  secretions  of  the  liver  and  pancreas 
is  poured  ; the  effect  of  which  is  directly  to 
change  and  separate  the  chyme  into  two 
parts,  one  a thin  rich  wliite  fluid,  the  con- 
centrated essence  of  all  the  nutriment,  called 
chyle,  and  the  other,  the  gross  solid  impu- 
rities of  the  food  from  which  all  nutrition 
has  been  extracted.  'The  chyle  is  then  ab- 
sorbed by  the  mouths  of  innumerable  ves- 
sels, and  carried  to  one  centre  or  reservoir, 
from  which  a vessel  or  long  hollow  tube 
ascends,  named  the  thoracic  duct,  termi- 
nating in  the  junction  of  the  left  subclavian 
and  internal  jugular  veins,  as  the  united 
branch  enters  the  heart ; along  this  narrow 
channel,  collecting  nutriment  from  the  lym- 
phatics in  its  course,  this  vital  and  vitalizing 
principle,  this  white  blood,  the  chyle,  pro- 
ceeds from  its  reservoir  in  the  glands  and 
lymphatics  of  the  bowels,  till  it  empties  itself 
into  the  heart.— See  Dyspepsia. 

DIGGING.— The  spade  is  a thin  wedge, 
with  a lever  attached  in  the  same  plane,  and 
the  operation  of  digging  consists  in  thrust- 
ing in  the  wedge  by  the  momentum  (or 
weight  and  motion)  of  the  operator,  which 
effects  fracture,  a movement  of  the  lever 
or  handle  next  efl'ects  separation,  whilst  the 
operator,  by  stooping  and  rising  again,  lifts 
up  the  spitful,  or  section  of  earth,  on  the 
blade  or  wedge  of  the  spade,  which,  when 
so  raised,  is  dropped  in  a reversed  position, 
and  at  a short  distance  from  the  unbroken 
ground.  'The  separation  between  the  dug 
and  undug  ground  is  called  the  trench  or 
furrow ; and  when  a piece  of  ground  is  to 
be  dug,  a furrow  is  first  opened  at  that  end 

of  it  where  the  work  is  to  commence,  and  the 

earth  carried  to  that  end  where  it  is  to  ter- 
minate, where  it  serves  to  close  the  furrow. 
In  digging,  regard  must  be  had  to  retain  a 
iiniforih  ilepth  throughout ; to  reverse 
the  position  of  each  spitful,  so  that  what 
was  before  surface  may  now  be  buried ; to 
break  and  comminute  every  part,  where 
pulverization  is  the  leading  object ; to  pie- 
serve  each  spitful  as  entire  as  possiole,  aud 
place  it,  separated  or  isolated  ns  muen  as 
can  he  effected,  where  aeration  is  the  object ; 
to  mix  in  manures  regularly,  when  they  arc 
added  ; to  bury  weeds  not  likely  to  rise  again, 
and  to  remove  others,  and  all 
matters,  as  atones,  &c..  in  every  case.  ‘ J’  . 
other  purposes,  a deep  open  trench  is  i eq 
site ; and,*  that  this  may  not 
whlth  and  depth  in  the  course  ol  t he  o era 
tlon,  it  must  never  be  increased  in  length, 
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If  allowed  to  become  crooked  by  irregular 
advances  ia  the  digging,  it  is  tlms  increased 
in  length,  and  necessarily  diminished  in  ca- 
pacity, unless,  indeed,  the  dug  ground  is 
allowed  to  assume  an  uneven  surface,  which 
is  an  equally  great  fault.  Digging  for  pul- 
verization, and  mixing  in  manures,  is  best 
performed  in  dry  weather ; but  for  the  pur- 
poses ol'  aeration,  a degree  of  moisture  and 
tenacity  in  the  soil  is  more  favourabie  for 
laying  it  up  in  iumps  or  entire  pieces.  The 
usual  length  of  the  blade  of  the  spade  is 
from  ten  inches  to  a foot ; but,  as  it  is 
always  inserted  somewhat  obliquely,  the 
depth  of  pulverization  obtained  by  simple 
digging  never  exceeds  nine  inches,  and  in 
breaking-up  firm  ground  it  is  seldom  so 
much. 

DIGGING  IMPLEMENT.— Digging  up 
or  forking  up  is  occasionally  resorted  to  for 
taking  crops  of  roots,  as  potatoes,  carrots, 
&c.  In  periorming  this 
operation,  the  principal 
thing  is  to  avoid  cutting 
or  bruising  the  roots  with 
the  spade  or  fork,  and  to 
separate  the  roots  from 
the  soil  by  first  lilting  up 
thespitful  and  then  throw- 
ing it  down  in  such  a way 
as  to  break  and  scatter 
it,  and  to  bring  to  light 
the  roots  or  tubers.  The 
digging  implement  seen 
in  the  engraving  accom- 
plishes tliese  objects  with 
greater  ease  and  certainty 
than  the  ordinary  spade 
or  fork ; the  prongs  of  the 
fork  are  guarded  so  that 
they  cannot  injure  the 
roots-,  whilst  the  spaces 
between  the  prongs  arrest  the  separation  of 
the  roots  from  the  earth. 

DILL.— A plant  strongly  resembling 
fennel  in  many  of  its  properties.  It  is  an 
aromatic,  stimulant,  and  carminative.  Dis- 
tilled dill  water  is  chielly  employed  to  re- 
lieve llie  flatulence  and  griping  in  infants. 

DINNEli.— This  ia  the  principal  meal  of 
the  day,  and  with  some  persons  the  only  one 
when  food  in  anything  lilceqnantityis  parta- 
ken of.  The  food  and  drink  indulged  in 
at  this  meal,  vary  materially  according  lo 
a person’s  means  and  tlie  obligations  ol  so- 
ciety ; as  a rule,  however,  it  is  better  not  to 
introduce  too  great  a variety  of  things  into 
the  stomach  at  one  and  the  same  repa.-<t.  a.-i 
the  difl'erent  projierties  of  the  ingredients 
cause  them  to  disagree,  and  to  give  too 
great  an  amount  of  labour  to  the  digestive 
organs.  If  a jierson  wishes  to  rise  from  the 
dinner  fable  with  pleasurable  and  gratified 
sensations,  he  should  partake  of  one,  or  two 
dishes  at  the  most,  erpecially  avoiding 
pastry,  sweet  meals,  highly  seasoned  dishes. 
&c.  The  same  rule  holds  good  with  regard 
to  drink,  and  the  beverage  first  chosen 
should  be  continued  throughout  the  repast. 
Although  animal  tbod  may,  generally  speak- 
ing, form  the  chief  part  ol  the  dinner,  it 
may  be  omitted  occasionally  with  benefit, 
and  poultry  or  fish  alone  form  the  meal. 


Vegetables  should  be  freely  partaken  of,  as 
they  assist  in  the  assimilation  and  diges- 
tion of  stronger  foods,  and  are  of  a pleasant 
and  cooling  nature.  While  dinner  ia 
being  eaten,  the  mind  should  be  at  ease, 
otherwise  the  digestive  process  %vill  be  ma- 
terially interfered  with,  and  the  body 
will  experience  little  or  no  nourishment 
from  the  food  it  receives.  Persons  en- 
gaged m business  and  professional  pursuits 
are  in  the  habit  of  snatching  a brief  in- 
terval from  their  avocations,  despatching 
their  dinner  hurriedly,  and  resuming  their 
occupation  the  instant  it  is  eaten  ; a custom 
at  once  reprehensible  and  highly  injurious. 
However  much  a person  maybe  absorbed  in 
his  business  or  profession,  he  should  con- 
sider that  in  order  to  attend  to  his  duties  pro- 
perly, and  carry  out  his  views  successfully, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  body  should  receive 
nourishment  sufficient  to  meet  tlie  demands 
made  uijon  it,  and  as  dinner  is  the  chief 
meal  of  the  day,  some  interval,  the  most 
convenient  for  the  purpose,  should  be  set 
apart,  in  which  the  dinner  mav  be  eaten 
leisurely  and  with  enjoyment.  The  proper 
hour  /or  dinner  depends  in  a great  measure 
upon  a person’s  avocations  ; the  most  natural 
time  is  about  one  or  two  o’clock,  but  where 
it  cannot  be  taken  at  this  time,  a light  lunch 
may  be  had  ; at  all  events,  the  proper  inter- 
val between  dinner  and  the  meal  that 
precedes  or  follows  it,  should  not  exceed 
lour  or  five  liours.  The  contrary  practice  ot 
eating  nothing  between  breakfast  and  five 
or  six  o’clock  m the  evening,  and  then  sit- 
ting down  to  a hearty  meal,  is  highly  inju- 
rious, as  the  lengthened  fast  lias  tended  to 
enervate  the  powers  of  the  stomach,  and 
the  excessive  quantity  of  food  introduced 
lies  in  an  undigested  mass  for  some  hours  ; 
tins  unwholesome  practice,  repeated  daily, 
soon  tells  upon  the  digestive  organs,  and 
at  length  occasions  permanent  disease. 
The  rational  summary,  therefore,  in  connec- 
tion with  this  subject  is,  that  if  two  hours’ 
relaxation  from  business  can  be  obtained 
about  five  or  six  hours  after  breakfast,  the 
best  plan,  unquestionably,  is  to  dine  then. 
But  if  this  be  impossible,  and  active  e.xertion 
ot  mind  or  body  must  be  continued  for 
several  hours  longer,  it  will  be  far  better  to 
eat  some  light  refreshment  m the  forenoon, 
and  to  postpone  dinner  not  only  till  business 
is  over,  but  till  half  an  hour  or  an  hour’s  re- 
pose have  allowed  its  attendant  excitement 
or  fatigue  to  subside.  By  this  means  the 
stomach  will  enter  upon  its  duties  with 
vigour,  and  the  dinner  be  digested  with 
greater  comfort  and  despatch,  than  when 
silting  down  to  table  the  moment  work  is 
finislied.  Another  assistance  to  Hie  moral 
enjoyment  and  physical  benefit  to  be  de- 
rived from  dinner,  consists  of  partaking  ot 
it  under  cheerlul  aspects.  It  would  be  as 
well,  therelore.  to  eat  this  meal  in  the  midst 
of  pleasant  and  social  companionship,  in- 
stead of,  as  is  too  frequently  the  case,  mak- 
ing it  a solitary  repast  with  the  newspaper 
or  a book  for  a companion. 

DINNEli.  AuUiCNGEMENT  Ol'. SoupS 

should  be  jilaced  at  the  head  of  the  table; 
if  there  are  two,  top  and  bottom;  if  four’, 
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top  and  bottom  and  both  side?.  Fish  should 
be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  table ; if  there 
are  two  sorts,  have  fried  at  the  bottom,  and 
boiled  at  the  top  ; if  four,  arrange  the  same 
as  soup.  In  many  families,  however,  the 
fish  is  served  at  the  same  time  as  the  soup, 
in  order  that  those  persons  who  do  not  like 
soup  may  not  be  kept  waiting.  This  is  en- 
titled the  first  course.  The  second  course,  when 
there  are  three,  consists  of  roasts  and  stews 
for  the  top  and  bottom ; turkey  or  fowls, 
ham,  tongue,  &c.,  together  with  small  made 
dishes  for  corners,  as  curries,  ragoflts,  fri- 
cassees, and  stews.  The  l/tirii  course  consists 
of  game,  confectionery,  puddings,  creams, 
jellies,  &c.  After  the  third  course  has  been 
ramoved,  cheese,  salads,  celery,  radishes,  &c., 
are  introduced.  Waiting  at  table  also  forms  an 
important  leature  in  a dinner,  and  applies 
more  immediately  to  the  attendants  than 
to  the  master  and  mistress.  AVhen  grace 
has  been  said,  remove  the  dish  covers,  care- 
fully turning  them  up  so  that  no  moisture 
can  drop  Irom  them,  and  take  your  station 
at  the  carver’s  left  hand,  to  serve  the  plates 
as  they  are  filled.  The  lady  at  your  mis- 
tress’s right  hand  should  be  served  first, 
then  the  lady  opposite,  and  so  in  succession 
from  right  to  left,  till  the  ladies  are  all 
served ; when  the  gentlemen  should  be 
waited  upon  in  like  manner.  If  there  is 
time  between  the  serving  of  the  plates  to 
supply  the  vegetables  and  sauces,  do  so,  but 
take  care  not  to  keep  the  carver  waiting. 
Bread,  beer,  vegetables,  and  sauces,  when 
served,  should  always  be  held  in  the  left 
hand,  and  taken  to  the  left  side  of  the  per- 
son to  whom  they  are  offered.  When  the 
plate  of  any  one  of  the  company  is  empty, 
take  it  away  immediately,  with  theknileand 
fork  which  has  been  used,  aud  lay  a clean 
knife  and  fork  and  another  plate  in  its 
place;  put  the  used  knives  at  once  into  the 
tray  brought  in  for  the  purpose,  and  the 
plates  that  have  been  eaten  from  into  the 
plate  basket,  if  there  be  one,  but  if  there  is 
not,  put  them  in  piles,  passing  the  bones 
and  fragments  (without  noise)  all  into  one 
plate  as  you  do  so.  When  a person  declines 
taking  any  more  meat,  place  a small  plate, 
small  knile  and  fork,  and  dessertspoon  for 
nie  or  pudding,  if  either  are  to  be  taken. 
When  i)udding  or  pie  has  been  served,  or 
else  declined,  place  the  cheese  on  the  table, 
and  put  a small  knife  and  small  fork,  with 
a cheese  i)late,  before  each  person,  whether 
there  is  a salad  on  the  table  or  not.  In 
serving  this  last  course,  the  housemaid 
must  take  the  plate  with  the  pieces  of 
cheese  on,  which  have  just  been  scraped 
otf  by  the  gentleman  at  the  head  of  the 
tabic  in  her  left  hand,  and  the  butter 
plate  with  the  silver  butter  knife  on  it  in  her 
right,  and  pass  first  the  cheese  and  then  the 
butter  to  each  person,  who  will  take  either 
or  both,  or  decline  them  us  they  please,  but 
serve  botli  to  the  left  hand  of  the  company. 
As  you  change  the  things  at  dinner,  put  very 
gently  all  the  knives  that  have  been  used 
into  one  tray,  and  the  sjmons  and  silver 
forks  that  have  been  used  into  anotlier;  and 
as  the  cheese  is  done  with,  clear  away  the 
remainder  of  the  plates,  and  knives  and 
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forks,  and  collect  all  the  pieces  of  bread  into 
the  bread  basket.  By  this  time  you  should 
have  all  the  clean  spoons  and  forks,  the  salt 
cellars  and  cruet  stand,  removed  to  the  side- 
board, ready  for  future  use.  Then  sweep 
the  crumbs  from  off  the  table  with  a brush 
into  a plate.  Take  the  cloth  away  carefully 
so  as  not  to  crease  it,  that  it  may  be  folded 
aud  put  into  the  press  for  using  the  next 
day.  Some  families  leave  the  tablecover  on, 
but,  generally  speaking,  it  should  be  taken 
off,  as  well  as  the  tablecloth. 

DINNER,  Etiquette  of.— When  it  is 
determined  to  give  a dinner  party,  such  per- 
sons should  only  be  invited  as  may  prove 
agreeable  to  one  another;  and  invitations, 
specifying  the  exact  dinner-hour,  should  be 
sent  several  days  previously.  When  the 
hour  arrives,  the  lady  of  the  house  should  be 
in  the  drawing-room,  ready  to  receive  her 
guests.  The  number  of  the  guests  should 
be  regulated  according  to  the  capacities  of 
the  household,  without  occasioning  any  over- 
crowding or  discomfort.  If  possible,  an 
equal  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  should 
be  invited,  but  if  the  numbers  are  not  equal, 
two  persons  of  the  same  profession  should 
not  be  placed  together,  as  the  general  interest 
of  the  conversation  might  sufl'er.  At  large 
dinner  parties  it  is  usual  for  the  master  and 
mistress  of  the  house  to  sit  at  the  top  and 
the  bottom  of  the  table.  On  the  right-hand 
side  of  the  hostess,  the  gentleman  of  the 
highest  rank  is  placed ; the  gentleman  next 
in  rank  will  occupy  the  left.  The  tvvo  most 
distinguished  ladies,  in  like  manner,  sit  on 
either  side  of  the  master  of  the  house,  who, 
of  course  takes  the  bottom  of  the  table. 
When  the  guests  are  seated,  the  lady  begins 
to  help  the  soup,  which  she  sends  round, 
commencing  with  her  guests  on  the  right 
and  the  left,  and  continuing  in  the  same 
order.  No  one  should  ask  for  fish  or  soup 
twice,  because  by  so  doing,  part  of  the  com- 
pany are  kept  waiting  for  the  second  course. 
Neither  ask  anybody  to  take  whie  until  the 
fish  or  soup  is  finished.  Wine  should  never 
be  pressed  upon  those  known  to  be  averse 
to  it,  nor  should  comments  be  offered  upon 
any  established  rules  adopted  by  individuals, 
with  reference  to  meats  or  drinks.  It  is 
generally  considered  a mark  of  good  breed- 
ing to  take  the  same  wine  as  that  selected 
by  the  person  who  pays  you  the  compliment, 
the  choice,  of  course,  pertaining  to  the 
highest  in  rank  or  age  ; should,  however,  the 
wine  lie  is  drinking  be  unpalatable  to  you, 
you  are  at  liberty  to  select  your  own  by 
courteously  saying,  “Will  you  iiermit  me 

to  take  claret,  or  sherry?’’ &c. 

Avoid  ail  ungraceful  habits,  such  as  using 
a knife  in  eating,  making  a noise  with  the 
lips  and  mouth,  nringing  the  face  clo.sc  dowm 
to  the  plate,  making  a rattling  with  the 
knile  and  lork,  &c.  Eatpeas  with  a fork,  and 
do  not  scrape  up  all  the  syrup  or  gravy  on  a 
plate,  as  though  it  were  so  precious  that  you 
could  not  possibly  leave  a drop  of  it.  Do 
not  imur  sauce,  melted  butter,  &c.,  oyer 
or  vegetables,  but  jmt  it  on  one  side  of  tije 
plate.  If  helping  soup,  one  ladlelul  in  each 
plate  is  sufficient.  Kish  should  always  be 
eaten  with  a fork  aided  by  a piece  ol  bread. 
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Oa  no  account  pick  your  teeth  alter  dinner  ; 
it  is  a most  unseemly  habit.  Be  careful  not 
to  sit  so  far  from  the  table  as  to  permit  the 
crumbs  to  fall  upon  the  carpet.  Be  attentive 
to  those  guests  who  sit  near  you,  and  anti- 
cipate their  little  wants,  without  appearing 
obsequious  or  obtrusive.  Neither  be 
wholly  silent  at  the  dinner  table,  nor  too 
loquacious  ; during  the  first  portion  of  the 
dinner,  however,  the  conversation  should  be 
limited  to  an  occasional  remark,  but  towards 
the  latter  end,  fVeer  seope  may  be  given  for 
the  discussion  of  topics  of  a light  and  plea- 
sant nature.  After  you  have  assisted  your- 
seU"  to  condiments,  do  not  keep  them  oppo- 
site you,  but  pass  them  to  your  next  neigh- 
bours, by  doing  this  to  spare  persons  the 
awkwardness  of  continually  asking  you  to 
pass  this  or  that.  When  you  are  asked  by 
the  carver  which  part  you  would  like  of  any 
particular  dish,  name  at  once  some  part, 
without  appearing  selfish  or  too  dainty.  If 
the  liost  or  hostess  pass  a plate  expressly 
for  yon,  do  not  offer  it  to  another  person,  as 
by  doing  so  you  will  be  questioning  the  host 
or  hostess’s  good  taste.  Whenever  you  re- 
ceive an  invitation  to  dinner,  answer  it  im- 
mediately, or  at  any  rate  within  the  next 
twenty-four  hours.  Arrive  at  the  house 
within  live  or  ten  minutes  after  the  hour 
named  : the  absurd  fashion  of  being  half  an 
hour  or  an  hour  behindhand  is  fast  wearing 
away.  The  most  becoming  costume  for  din- 
ner-parties is,  a black  dress  coat,  black 
trousers,  white  or  black  waistcoat,  and  a 
white  cravat ; patent  leather  boots  are  also 
worn. 

DINNER  WAGGON.  — A convenient 
article  of  dining-room  furnitui'e,  for  the 
reception  of  dishes,  usually  made  of  ma- 
hogany, and  running  upon  castors.  By  this 
means,  joints  of  meat  and  other  large  dishes 
may  be  easily  transported  from  one  part  of 
the  room  to  the  other,  and  may,  in  the 
meantiine.be  kept  hot  over  hot-water  wells. 

DINNKKS,  Bills  of  Eauk  for.— These 
may  be  composed  in  endless  variety,  ac- 
cording to  the  taste  and  means  of  the  host.  , 
The  following  selection,  however,  will  be 
found  to  conform  with  the  various  seasons 
of  the  year,  and  if  acted  upon  will  furnish 
excellent  dinners,  withouteutailingany  very 
extravagant  outlay : — 

Bill  of  Fare  for  Janfarv. 

First  course. 


Capon  garnished  with  cresses. 

Mince  pies. 

Poached  eggs  on  spinach.  Jellies. 

Fritter  of  oysters. 

Removes. 

Sweetbreads.  Sausages. 

Lemon  pudding. 

Tarts  of  preserved  fruits. 

Bill  of  Fare  for  March. 

First  course. 

Gravy  soup. 

Joint  of  house  lamb.  Tongue. 

Capon. 

Chickens.  Calf’s  head. 

Oyster  patties. 

Haricot  mutton.  Beef  olives. 

Rice  soup. 

Entries. 

Artichokes. 

Cranberry  tarts. 

Cucumbers. 

Fricaseed  fowls. 


Lettuces. 


Spinach. 


Second  course. 

Turkey. 

Mushrooms,  boiled.  Mince  pies. 

Jlarrow  pudduig. 

Fricaseed  rabbits.  Pigeons. 

Prawns. 

Almond  tarts.  Strawberries  in  cream. 
Ducklings. 


Bill  of  Fare  for  June. 

First  course. 

Turtle  or  green  pea  soup. 
Jackorjiike.  Fried  soles. 

Larded  fowls. 

Slices  of  salmon.  Carp. 

Stewed  giblets. 


Removes. 

Quarter  of  lamb.  Loin  of  veal. 

Haunch  of  venison  with  red 
wine  and  currant  jelly. 

Entries. 

Sweetbreads,  browned. 

Stewed  peas. 

Lamb  cutlets  with  spinach. 


.Small  ham. 
Mashed 
potatoes, 

Turkey. 


White  soup. 
Soles. 

Calfs  head. 

Roast  beet. 
Turbot  or 
cod’s  head. 
Mock  turtle. 


Haricot 

mutton. 

Brocoli. 

Tongue  or 
chine. 


Second  course. 

Roast  partridges. 

Blancmange.  ^ Larks. 

Fancy  pastry  garnished 
with  conserves. 

Roast  rabbits.  Sweetbread. 


Second  course. 

Roast  ducks. 

Partridges.  Mushrooms. 

Cabinet  pudding. 

Green  pens.  French  beans. 

Savoy  cake. 

Macaroni.  Artichoke  bottoms. 

Neck  of  house  lamb. 


Bill  of  F.\re  for  OcronER. 


First  course. 
White  soup. 

Salmon,  trout. 

Saddle  ol  mutton. 


Fried  soles. 
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Cauliflowers.  Stewed  spinach. 

Two  eliickens,  boiled  and 
served  witli  tongue. 

Palates  of  sweetbread.  Oyster  patties. 

Trout. 

Second  coui'se. 

Koast  grouse. 

Pheasants.  Partridges. 

Prawns. 

Fruit  tart,  French  beans  in 

decorated.  poulette  sauce. 

Custards. 

Preserved  ginger  Marrow 

soufllee.  pudding. 

Roast  rabbits. 

DISCOUNT. — A sura  of  money  deducted 
from  a debt  in  consideration  of  its  being 
paid  before  the  usual  or  stipulated  time. 
The  circumstance  on  which  its  fairness  is 
founded  is,  that  the  creditor,  by  receiving 
his  money  before  it  becomes  due,  has  the 
interest  of  the  money  during  the  interval. 
Consequently,  he  should  only  receive  so 
much  as,  put  out  to  interest  during  the 
period  in  question,  will  realize  the  amount 
of  his  debt  at  the  time  when  it  would  have 
become  due.  In  commercial  transactions  it 
is  customary  to  give  bills  for  acceptance  and 
promissory  notes  in  consideration  of  certain 
debts  contracted.  These  are  converted  into 
cash  through  the  medium  of  bankers  and 
others,  who  deduct  a certain  rate  of  dis- 
count according  to  the  current  value  of 
money;  handing  over  the  dilference  to  the 
erson  when  he  parts  with  the  bill,  and 
eeping  the  same  until  it  arrives  at  maturity. 
Discounting  bills  is  a great  convenience  in 
commerce,  as  it  puts  a person  in  the  posses- 
sion of  immediate  funds,  and  yields  a profit 
rather  than  a loss  as  compared  with  cash 
ments. 

ISGOKGER. — An  instrument  used  by 
anglers  to  disengage  the  hook  from  the 
mouth  or  throat  ol  a fish  ; it  is  generally 
made  of  a strip  of  ivory  or  bone  of  from  six 
to  eight  inches  in  length,  and  forked  at  the 
end.  The  forked  end  is  pre.ssed  dow'ii  upon 
the  bend  of  the  hook  until  the  point  is  re- 
moved from  its  hold;  thegut,  gimp,  or  other 
substance  to  which  the  hook  is  tied  is  then 
tightened,  still  pressing  the  instrument  on 
the  bend  of  the  hook,  which  brings  the  point 
of  the  hook  against  the  stem  of  thedisgorger, 
and  allows  the  two  to  be  withdrawn  logetiier 
without  the  hook  again  taking  hold  of  the 
throat  or  mouth  of  tlie  fish. 

DlSIi-COVICRS,  TO  Cr.F.AX. — Having 
washed  the  block-tin  articles  quite  clean  in 
warm  water,  rub  the  inside  with  soft  rags 
moistened  with  fine  wet  whiting  ; then  rub 
the  outside  over  with  a soft  linen  cloth 
dipped  in  sweet  oil.  Next  rub  it  all  over 
with  fine  whiting,  powdered  and  sifted,  and 
put  on  dry;  alterwards  finish  with  a clean 
dry  cloth.  Dish  covers  cleaned  in  this  way 
will  preserve  their  polish,  and  continue  to 
look  new,  provided  they  are  always  wiped 
dry  as  soon  as  they  are  brought  from  the 
table. 

DISINrHCTION.— Disinfection,  in  its 
limited  signification,  must  depend  upon  the 
character  of  the  noxious  gases  that  nave  to 
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be  removed,  and  as  these  vary  in  their 
gravity  and  power  of  expansion,  the  means 
to  remedy  the  one  would  be  inoperative  in 
the  other.  Nature  has  supplied  us  with  two 
of  the  best  disinfectants  tliat  we  possess,  air 
and  water,  though  in  certain  conditions  of 
the  lorrner,  when  too  moist  or  too  dry,  it 
is  defective  ; for  then  it  carries  the  poisonous 
elements  more  quickly  into  the  system,  and 
renders  it  more  susceptible  of  absorbing 
the  deleterious  particles.  If  the  cause 
of  foul  air  aud  noxious  gases  proceeds 
from  faulty  drains,  disinfectants  can  only 
palliate  the  evil  till  the  construction  of  the 
drain  is  altered ; the  best  artificial  means  to 
neutralize  and  destroy  the  effluvium  for  the 
time  being  is  the  chloride  of  lime  or  the  chlo- 
ride of  tin,  which,  dissolved  in  water,  and 
poured  down  the  sinks  and  drains,  will,  by 
decomposing  the  gases,  at  once  arrest  the 
offensive  smell.  Rut  for  the  apartments 
into  which  the  foul  odours  have  entered, 
ventilation,  by  lighting  a fire  in  the  grate 
and  opening  the  window,  so  as  to  produce  a 
rapid  and  sweeping  current  of  air.  will  be 
found  the  most  effectual  course.  For  the 
inlection  of  fever,  or  the  close  air  of  a sick 
room,  chloride  of  lime  scattered  occasionally 
over  the  floor,  or  the  fumes  of  aromatic 
vinegar,  obtained  by  pouring  a few  drops 
in  a heated  shovel;  by  burning  the  dried 
sprigs  of  lavender,  or  igniting  a piece  of 
camphor,  are  all  useful  and  very  effectual 
means.  Tobacco  smoke  and  the  fumes  of 
gunpowder  are  equally  efficacious  as  disin- 
fectant agents  ; among  precautionary  mea- 
sures the  carpets  should  be  removed  from 
the  room  of  fever  patients,  and  the  boards 
kept  constantly  dry;  the  bedclothes,  and 
everything  that  comes  from  the  patient 
immediately  placed  in  tubs  of  water  con- 
taining chloride  of  lime,  and  the  nurse  aud 
attendants  should  always  stand  in  such  a 
position  that  the  breath  and  exhalation  from 
the  patient  shall  blow  from  and  not  to  the 
nurse. 

DISLOCATION. — An  accident  of  very 
frequent  occurrence,  and  generally  the  result 
of  I'alls,  though  in  some  very  weak  and  re- 
laxed constitutions,  dislocation  often  takes 
place  from  mere  muscular  action.  Some- 
times dislocations  are  accompanied  with 
fracture,  in  which  case,  when  the  limb  is 
broken  near  the  head  of  the  bone,  it  is  im- 
possible to  reduce  the  dislocation  till  the 
tfacture  has  been  reunited,  thus  materially 
complicating  the  danger  and  the  suffering, 
'flic  joints  most  liable  to  dislocation  are 
those  which  have  the  greatest  play,  as  the 
shoulder,  wrist,  ankle,  hip  or  thigh,  lingers, 
and  Jaw. 

Symptoin.i.— AW  dislocations  are  attended 
with  disfigurement,  and  more  or  less  of 
laceration  ol  the  subjacent  parts,  pain,  im- 
mobility of  the  iiart,  shortening  of  the  mem- 
ber, and  swelling;  besides  these,  particular 
dislocations  have  special  appearances,  as 
the  turning  in  or  out  of  the  foot  in  luxation 
of  the  thigh,  and  the  |)osition  of  the  forearm 
In  that  of  the  shoulder.  In  all  accidents  ol 
this  nature,  the  bone  should  be  reduced,  or 
replaced  in  its  natural  state,  as  early  as 
possible,  for  the  longer  It  remains  unrestored 
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the  more  difficult  the  process  becomes,  and 
the  more  unfavourable  the  result.  A bone 
that  has  once  been  dislocated  is  very  apt, 
from  a trifling  accident,  to  be  again  displaced. 

The  general  mode  of  treatment  may  be 
expressed  in  a few  words,  though  special 
dislocations  demand  more  complicated  man- 
agement. In  the  first  place,  the  body  or  the 
main  member  is  to  be  made  the  resisting 
medium,  and  being  held  firmly  as  a counter- 
poise, the  dislocated  part  is  to  be  slowly  and 
steadily  extended  or  drawn  out  till  the 
head  of  the  bone  reaches  the  outer  rim  of 
its  cavity,  over  which  it  is  to  be  assisted  by 
the  fingers  of  the  surgeon  or  assistant,  when, 
the  extension  being  relaxed,  the  head  glides 
into  its  place  with  a snap. 

DISLOCATION  of  the  ShocI/DER.— 
This  joint  may  be  dislocated  in  almost  all 
directions,  except  upwards,  though  probably 
the  most  frequent  positions  are  forward  and 
downward,  the  head  of  the  bone  resting  in 
the  armpit.  In  all  dislocations  of  this  bone 
there  is  an  evident  depression  at  the  outer 
end  of  the  collar  bone,  which  stands  out  bold 
and  sharp,  great  pain,  and  almost  immova- 
ble state  of  the  arm,  the  elbow  turned  from 
the  body;  the  patient  leans  towards  the 
affected  side,  and  rests  the  forearm  on  his 
lap,  or  supports  it  in  his  other  hand.  The 


hi  ' 

accompanying  figure  illustrates  this  kind  of 
dislocation,  in  whioli  the  want  of  roundness 
in  the  shoulder  and  the  sharp  end  of  the 
collar  bone  is  clearly  defined. 

Treatment.— 'y\vi  reduction  of  this  bone  can 
be  elTccted  by  seating  the  patient  on  the 
ground,  fastening  a jack-towel  above  the 
elbow,  and  throwing  the  fold  over  his  neck  ; 
the  surgeon  places  the  heel  of  his  foot  in  the 
patient’s  armpit,  makes  the  extension  by 
means  of  the  pull  over  his  neck,  and  the 
counteraction  ol  his  heel  and  leg,  till,  having 
drawn  out  the  limb  tili  the  head  is  brought 
in  front  of  the  cavity,  he  allows  the  bone  to 
sink  back  into  its  place.  Or  it  may  be 
effected  by  placing  the  patient  in  a chair, 
and  having  passed  a jack-towel  obliquely 
over  the  chest,  and  fastened  the  opposite 
end  to  a door  or  some  fixed  point,  while  one 
person  slowly  oxtends  the  arm,  the  surgeon 
standiugbehind  and  keening  the  blade  bone 
fixed  with  his  Huger  directs  the  moving 


head  of  the  bone  into  its  cavity.  When  the 
dislocation  has  been  reduced,  the  forearm  is 
to  be  bent  on  the  chest  and  kept  in  a sling, 
and  the  limb  preserved  in  perfect  rest  for 
several  days.  Should  the  shoulder  remain 
weak  it  must  be  rubbed  with  some  stimu- 
lating embrocation. 

DISLOCATION  of  the  Thigh.— ITiis  is 
probably  the  most  serious  of  all  luxations  ot 
the  joints,  and,  from 
the  careful  manner  in 
which  nature  has  pro- 
tected it  Irora  injury, 
it  requires  consider- 
able ibree  to  displace 
the  bone  from  its 
socket,  such  accidents 
being  generally  the 
result  of  heavy  falls 
with  the  legs  apart,  or 
falling  from  a height 
upon  the  feet  or  side. 
When  the  dislocation 
is  upwards,  the  limb 
is  from  one  to  two  in- 
ches shorter  than  the 
other,  the  thigh  bent, 
the  knee  overlapping 
the  opposite  leg,  and  the  foot  and  toes 
pointed  inwards,  and  resting  on  the  instep 
of  the  sound  limb. 

Treatment. — A sheet  is  first  folded  length- 
ways, and  passed  between  the  legs,  and  over 
the  opposite  limb,  the  patient  lying  on  the 
sound  side,  the  ends  are  then  made  fast  to 
the  bedpost,  or  to  some  firm  point ; the 
strap  of  a pulley  is  fixed  to  the  thigh  just 
above  the  knee,  extension  is  then  to  be 
made  in  an  oblique  inward  direction  by 
means  of  the  pulley  till  the  head  is  drawn 
on  a level  with  the  socket,  when  the  sur- 
geon, by  dexterously  turning  the  limb  out- 
wards, and  by  judicious  pressure,  is  enabled 
to  push  the  head  into  its  socket.  When  the 
patient  is  young  and  muscular,  or  the  dislo- 
cation has  been  some  time  unreduced,  it  is 
necessary,  to  overcome  tlie  strength  of  the 
muscles,  to  bleed,  or  give  antimony  and 
opium  to  cause  relaxation  of  the  parts. 

DISSOLUTION  OF  FAliTNFUSlIIP.— 
Where  no  term  of  continuance  has  been 
agreed  upon,  a partnership  may  be  dissolved 
at  any  time  by  either  party  or  by  mutual 
consent.  A dissolution  may  be  eliected  by 
the  aid  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  in  case  of 
the  partnership  undertaking  turning  out 
impracticable,  or  one  of  the  partners  be- 
coming an  incurable  lunatic,  or  being  guilty 
of  gross  misconduct,  such  as  refusing  to 
account  for  his  receipts,  or  to  submit  his 
dealings  to  the  examination  of  his  partners. 

A partnership  is  dissolved  by  operation  of 
law  by  the  bankruptcy,  outlaw'ry,  conviction 
for  felony,  or  death  of  any  one  of  the  part- 
ners, or  marriage  of  a female  partner.  In 
all  cases  of  dissolution  of  partnership,  the 
entire  linn  is  dissolved;  the  remainiug  part- 
ners, if  any  continue  to  carry  on  the  business, 
form  a new  partnership.  A dissolution  of  a 
lartnership  should  jnvariably  be  published 
in  the  London  Oaecite,  and  notice  of  the  disso- 
lution should  be  given  by  circular  to  every 
person  who  lias  had  dealings  with  the  firm. 
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DISTKMPEK. — The  general  term  for  a 
disease  that  affects  animals  under  different 
forms,  and  is  attended  by  a variety  of  symp- 
toms. I'd  ward  off  this  disease  as  much  as 
possible,  animals  should  be  liberally  and 
nutritiously  fed,  and  allowed  a proper 
amount  of  air  and  exercise.  The  treatment 
of  this  complaint  is  regulated  by  the  actual 
.-‘late  of  the  disease  ; but  the  general  prin- 
ciples are  based  upon  blood-letting,  and 
the  administering  of  mild  purgatives.— See 
Dogs.  Honsa  &c. 

DISTEMPEIt  COLOURING.-An  infe- 
rior kind  of  colouring  used  for  both  internal 
and  external  walls,  but  principally  for  the 
former,  instead  of  oil  colour,  being  a cheap 
substitute.  It  is  composed  of  whiting 
mixed  with  size  of  a coarse  quality,  in  the 
proportion  of  twelve  pounds  of  whiting  to 
one  pound  of  size.  The  size  is  boiled  and 
reduced  to  a proper  working  consistence  by 
the  addition  of  water,  after  which  the  colour 
is  added,  to  form  the  necessary  tint. 

DISTILLATION. — The  art  of  drawing 
■■spirituous  and  other  fluids  of  a mixed  body, 
and  collecting  and  condensing  them  by  cold. 
The  process  of  distillation,  as  carried  on  at 
distilleries,  is  divided  into  four  general 
operations,  viz.,  the  mashing  or  formation  of 
a saccharine  infusion  from  certain  vegetable 
matters,  as  malt,  barley,  oats,  rye,  &c. ; the 
cooling  ot  this  wort  or  liquor ; ihcfa'mentation, 
or  process  by  which  the  sugar  of  the  cooled 
wort  is  converted  into  alcohol ; and  the 
. cparation  of  the  spirit  so  formed  by  means 
of  a still  and  refrigerator.  The  process  of 
• /istillalion  for  domestic  purposes  is  very  simple ; 
it  consists  of  a vessel  placed  over  a fire,  with 
a round  or  spherical  top  to  collect  the  vapour 
in  a larger  body,  a free  opening  for  the 
vapour  to  escape,  and  a connecting  pipe 
which  runs  into  a vessel  containing  cold 
water,  and  there  being  formed  into  vdiat  is 
called  a coil  or  worm,  the  vapour  as  it  flows 
through  this  worm  is  condensed  by  the  cold 
water,  and  passes  into  a receiver  in  a liquid 
.-itate.  Where  the  article  to  be  distilled 
requires  delicacy  of  process,  the  fire  should 
never  strike  immediately  upon  the  still,  but 
there  should  be  two  vessels;  that  in  which 
the  liquid  to  be  distilled  is  put  must  fit  into 
a boiler  containing  water,  and  the  heat 
which  drives  oil’  the  vapour  is  received  from 
the  water  in  a high  state  of  ebullition,  and 
not  from  the  direct  action  of  the  fire. 
Another  mode  is  to  place  the  still  or  boiler 
in  a bath  of  sand,  which  receives  its  heat 
from  a lire,  and  acts  upon  the  contents  of 
the  still. 

DLSTRINL.VS  is  a writ  issuing  out  of 
the  fJourt  of  Chancery  at  the  instance  of 
persons  claiming  to  be  interested  in  stock 
transferable  at  the  Hank  of  England,  stand- 
ing in  the  name  or  names  of  any  other 
person  or  persons.  The  party  applying  for 
this  writ  makes  an  affidavit  that  lie  believes 
himself  to  be  henellcially  interested  in  cer- 
tain stock,  stating  the  cfcacrintion  of  stock, 
the  amount,  the  names  of  tne  persons  in 
whom  the  same  is  standing,  and  that  he 
believes  there  is  danger  of  such  stock  being 
dealt  with  contrary  to  his  interest.  The 
Hank  of  England,  upon  being  served  with 
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such  writ  of  distringas,  will  refuse  to  permit 
the  transfer  or  withhold  payment  of  the 
dividends,  as  the  case  may  be,  for  eight  days 
after  an  app'ication  by  any  other  person  to 
deal  with  them,  during  which  time  the  party 
issuing  the  writ  may  obtain  an  order  from 
the  Court  of  Chancery  declaring  his  rights 
in  respect  thereof.  This  is  a very  inex- 
pensive proceeding,  and  a great  protection 
to  all  persons  interested  in  the  principal  of 
bank  funds,  where  the  dividends  are  payable 
to  some  other  person.  It  should  never  be 
omitted  to  be  obtained  under  such  circum- 
stances, inasmuch  as  it  prevents  the  trustees 
selling  out  of  the  funds  without  notice  to 
him, 

DITCHING, — Ditch  fences,  in  their  sim- 
ple and  original  state,  were  considered 
rather  in  the  light  of  open  drains  than  as 
fences.  In  a variety  of  instances  ditches 
are  made  for  this  purpose  only,  where  there 
is  no  intention  to  enclose  the  field.  They  are, 
however,  sometimes  meant  as  a fence,  but 
in  such  cases  they  are  made  very  deep  and 
wide,  and  the  earth  taken  out  of  them  i.s 
sometimes  formed  into  a bank,  the  height 
of  which,  when  added  to  the  depth  of  the 
ditch,  forms  a tolerable  barrier.  The  form 
of  ditches  is  various,  some  of  them  being 
of  a uniform  width  at  top  and  bottom: 
others  are  wide  above,  and  have  a gradual 
slope  downwards ; a third  kind  have  one 
side  sloping  and  the  other  perpendicular. 
For  whatever  purpose  the  ditch  is  meant, 
the  sloping  form  is  by  far  the  best,  as  it 
not  only  costs  less  money  in  the  digging, 
but  is  at  the  same  time  much  more  durabie, 
and  has  a neater  appearance.  'Wlien  open 
ditches  are  indispensably  necessary  for  the 
drainage  of  the  field,  the  sloping  ditch  is 
preferable  to  every  other,  as  the  sides  are 
not  liable  to  tumble  in,  or  be  undermined  or 
excavated  by  the  current  of  the  water,  when 
properly  executed.  The  slope  should  be 
considerable,  perhaps  seldom  less  than  three 
nor  more  than  six  times  the  width  at  top 
that  it  is  at  bottom. 

DIURETICS  are  evacnants  that  act  on 
the  blood  through  the  iiistruinentiility  ot 
the  kidneys.  The  medicines  of  this  class 
are  of  two  kinds,  the  saline  and  the  vege- 
table. Of  the  former,  the  chief  are  the 
acetates,  nitrates,  and  tartrates  of  potass, 
and  the  sweet  spirits  of  nitre : and  of  the 
vegetable,  stinills,  digitalis,  tobacco,  deadly 
nightshade,  lettuce,  meadow  salfrou,  pome- 
granate, juniper,  and  caritharides, 

DOGS,  Managemunt  on— The  hu^t  way 
to  keep  a dog  healthy  is  to  let  him  liave 
plenty  of  exercise,  and  not  to  ovcrlecd  him. 
Let  them  have  at  all  times  a plentiful  sup- 
ply of  clean  water,  and  encourage  them  to 
take  to  swimming,  ns  it  assists  their  cleanli- 
ness. When  they  are  washed,  no  soap 
should  be  used,  as  it  prevents  their  licking 
theriiselves,  and  they  may  thus  become 
hahitiially  dirty.  IToperly  treated,  dogs 
should  only  be  led  once  a day.  Meat  boiled 
for  dogs,  and  the  liquor  in  which  it  is  boiled, 
thii'kened  with  barleymciil  or  oatmeal, 
forms  capital  food.  The  diatemper  is  hat)  *; 
to  attack  dogs  from  four  months  to  loui 
years  old.  It  prevails  most  In  spring  ana 
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autumn.  The  disease  generally  manifests 
itselt  by  a dulness  of  the  eye,  husky  cough, 
shivering,  loss  of  appetite  and  energy,  and 
occasional  fits.  During  the  prevalence  of 
this  complaint  dogs  should  be  allowed  to 
run  on  the  grass,  their  diet  should  be  spare, 
and  a little  sulphur  placed  iu  their  water. 
To  administer  medicine  to  a dog,  place  him. 
if  of  moderate  size  only,  upright  on  his  hind 
legs,  between  the  knees  of  a seated  person. 
Apply  a napkin  round  his  shoulders,  bring- 
ing it  forward  over  the  fore  legs,  by  which  he 
is  secured  from  resisting.  Themouth  being 
now  forced  open  by  the  pressure  of  the  fore- 
finger and  thumb  upon  the  lip  of  the  upper 


jaw,  the  medicine  can  be  conveniently  intro- 
duced with  the  other  hand,  and  passed  suffi- 
ciently far  into  the  throat  to  ensure  its  not 
being  returned.  The  mouth  should  now 
be  closed,  and  kept  so  until  the  matter 
given  is  seen  to  pass  down.  Chemists 
who  dispense  cattle  medicines  can  gene- 
rally advise  with  sufficient  safety  on  the 
diseases  of  dogs,  and  it  is  best  for  unskilful 
jiersons  to  abstain  from  prescribing  for  them. 
With  proper  management,  and  firm  yet 
humane  treatment,  a dog  may  be  educated  to 
a surprising  degree  of  iutelligence,  and  be- 
come at  once  a companion  and  a protector. — 
See  Bloodhound,  Mastut,  Kewi-ound- 
LAND,  Spaniel,  Terriek;  also  IIydro- 
nioBiA,  Mange,  &c.  Books ; ftlaitie's  En- 
cyelopa'Jia  of  Rural  Sports,  HUs. ; Voualt  on  the. 
Dog,  0^. ; Johnson's  The  Dog,  am/  how  to  Dreat 
him,  3s.;  J/utchinsoii's  Treatise,  7s.;  Matjhew  on 
Dogs,  B.t. 

DOMESTIC  ECO^’OMY.-l^.r  the  va- 
rious items  connected  with  this  subject, 
sec  Bread,  Bkewinc!,  BuT-rEit,  Cheese, 
Cleaning,  Coal,  1/.vunduy,  Market- 
ing, Milk,  Servant.s,  &c.  Books:  ll'eft- 
ster  & I’arkf's  Kneydopadia,  fi0«.;  Donovan's 
Treatise,  7s. ; 7'egetinier's,  U.  6(/. ; Merle's  Dic- 
tionary, fi.t.  6(1. ; Walsh's,  10*.  6<i. ; Eaton's 
Cook  and  Housekeeper's  Guide,  6s. ; Kitchener's 
Jlousekecper's  Oracle,  7s. ; Enquire  Within,  '2s.  Qd  ; 
Comer  Cupboard,  2s.  6d.;  Jlouscwi/c's  Reason 
Why.  2s.  6d. 

DO.M1NOE.S.  — Tliis  game  is  played  by- 
two  or  four  persons,  with  twenty-eight 
pieces  of  oblong  ivory,  plain  at  the  back,  but 
on  the  face  divided  by  a black  line  in  the 
middle,  and.  indented  with  spots,  from  one 
to  a double  six,  which  pieces  arc  a double- 
blank,  acc-blank,  dotible-acc,  deuce-bluuk, 


deuce-ace,  double-deuce,  trois-blank,  trois- 
ace,  trois-deuce,  double-trois,  four-blank, 
four-ace,  four-deuce,  four-trois,  double-four, 
five- blank,  five-ace,  five-deuce,  flve-trois, 
five-four,  double- five,  six-blank,  six- ace. 
six-deuce,  six-trois,  six-four,  six-five,  and 
double-six.  Sometimes  a double  set  is 
played  with,  of  which  double  twelve  is  ths 
highest.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
game,  the  dominoes  are  well  mixed,  with 
their  faces  downwards.  Each  person  draws 
one,  and  if  four  play,  those  who  choose  the 
two  highest  are  partners,  against  those  who 
draw  the  two  lowest ; drawing  the  latter 
also  serves  to  determine  who  is  to  lay  down 
the  first  piece,  which  is  reckoned  a great  ad- 
vantage. Afterwards  each  player  takes 
seven  pieces  at  random.  The  eldest  hand 
having  laid  down  one,  the  ne.xt  must 
pair  him  at  either  end  of  the  piece  he  may 
choose,  according  to  the  number  of  pips  or 
the  blank  in  the'eompartment  of  the  piece ; 
but  whenever  any  party  cannot  matcn  the 
part,  either  of  the  domino  last  put  down,  or 
of  tiiat  unpaired  at  the  other  end  of  the  row, 
then  he  says  “ go,"  and  the  ne.xt  is  at  liberty 
to  play.  Thus  they  play  alternately,  either 
until  one  party  has  played  all  his  pieces,  and 
thereby  won  the  game,  or  till  the  game  be 
blocked;  that  is,  when  neither  party  can 
play  by  matching  the  pieces  when  unpaired 
at  either  end,  then  that  party  wins  who 
possesses  the  smallest  number  of  pips  on 
the  pieces  remaining.  In  playing  this  game 
it  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  player  to  dis- 
possess himself  as  early  as  possible  of  the 
heavy  pieces,  such  as  a double-six,  five,  four, 
&c.  Sometimes  when  two  persons  play,  they 
take  each  only  seven  pieces,  and  agree  to 
play  or  draw,  that  is  when  one  cannot  come 
in  or  pair  the  pieces  on  the  board  at  the  end 
unmatched,  he  then  is  to  draw'  from  the 
fourteen  pieces  iu  stock  till  he  find  one  to 
suit, 

DOORS,  DEFECTIVE. — Much  annoy- 
ance is  sometimes  experienced  by  the  creak- 
ing  of  doors.  This  may  be  prevented  by 
rubbing  a little  soap,  or  a mixture  of  tallow 
and  blacklead  on  the  hinges,  or  by  applying 
to  them  with  a feather  a httle  sweet  oil,  once 
or  twice  a year.  The  trilling  trouble  and 
c.xpense  will  be  amply  repaid  by  the  noise- 
lessness of  the  doors,  and  their  greater 
durability.  To  prevent  the  noise  of  doors 
slamming,  a piece  of  vulcanized  India  rubber, 
cork,  or  leather  may  be  placed  so  as  to  re- 
ceive the  shoclc.  I’atent  noiseless  boxstaples 
and  striking  plates  are  ingenious. 

DORY',  JOHN. — A fish  that  alTords  very 
delicate  eatimr ; choose  them  from  four  to 
six  pounds  m weight,  the  thicker  the  better, 
and  dress  them  as  directed  for  Brill. 

DOUGH.— See  Bread,  Cake,  &c. 

DOUGHNUTS. — Work  smoollily  with  the 
finger  four  ounces  of  lard  and  four  pounds  of 
flour  ; add  half  a pound  of  fine  brown  sugar, 
two  fablesnoonfuls  of  allspice,  one  drachm 
of  pounded  cinnamon,  half  a drachm  of 
cloves,  two  blades  of  mace  powdered,  tw'O 
lablespoonfulsof  fresh  yeast  which  has  been 
watered  for  one  night,  and  which  should  be 
solid,  add  as  much  new  milk  as  will  convert 
the  whole  into  a rather  firm  dough;  let 
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this  stand  from  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a 
half  near  the  fire,  then  knead  it  well  and 
make  it  into  balls  about  the  size  of  a small 
apple;  hollow  them  with  the  thumb,  ami 
enclosea  few  currants  in  the  middle;  gather 
the  paste  well  over  them,  and  throw  them 
into  a saucepan  half  filled  with  boiling  lard  ; 
when  they  are  equally  coloured  to  a line 
brown,  lift  them  out  and  dry  them  before 
the  fire  on  the  back  of  a sieve.  The  lard 
should  boil  only  just  before  the  doughnuts 
are  dropped  into  it,  or  the  outsides  will  be 
scorched  before  the  insides  are  sufficiently 
done. 

1^”  Flour.  4lbs.  ; lard,  4ozs.  ; sugar,  ^Ib.  ; 
allspice,  2 tablespoonfuls  ; pounded  cinna- 
mon. 1 drachm  ; cloves  and  mace,  each  i 
drachm  ; yeast,  2 tablespooufuls ; currants, 
at  choice. 

D O V K.  — The  smallest  of  the  pigeon 
tribe.  The  male  is  about  twelve  inches 
long;  the  female  smaller.  'I'he  male  hii  d is 
generally  known  by  a white  patch  on  the 
forehead,  redness  of  the  naked  skin  round 
the  eye,  bluish  bill,  and  red  feet.  Doves  are 


mild  and  gentle  creatures,  and  although 
they  are  too  shy  to  become  domesticated, 
they  very  soon  become  tame  in  confinement. 
They  sliould  be  kept  in  a warm  and  comfort- 
able cage,  with  little  rooms  for  them  to 
retire  to  at  night,  and  they  may  be  fed  with 
any  kind  of  grain  or  pulse,  as  peas,  beams. 
&c.  They  are  also  fond  of  bread,  wliich 
should  not  be  given  them  too  new.  Alto- 
gether they  require  to  be  treated  with  the 
greatest  delicacy  and  attention,  for,  inde- 
pendently of  their  Individual  ailments,  they 
become  so  attached  to  each  other  that  if  one 
dies,  the  other  rarely  survives. 

DOVER’S  FOWDEK.— This  is  perhaps 
as  useful  a preparation  as  any  to  be  found 
in  the  pharmacopoeia,  and  though  its  most 
important  action  is  that  of  a diaphoretic,  it 
may  be  made  to  act  in  various  ways,  accord- 
ing to  the  dose  prescribed.  The  proper 
name  of  this  preparation  is  that  of  the  com 
pound  opium  and  ipecacuanha  powder,  and 
only  acquired  the  name  of  Dover’s  powder 
from  an  eminent  physician  who  very  fre- 
quently used  it.  It  is  made  by  mi.xing  one 
^rt  ot  opium  and  one  ol  ipecacuanha  with 
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eight  parts  of  the  sulphate  of  potass.  Ten 
erains  is  a full  adult  dose,  which  contains 
one  grain  of  opium. 

DRAINAGE — The  drains  of  a building 
demand  great  attention  from  the  architect 
who  plans  them  in  the  first  instance,  and 
they  also  require  to  be  kept  in  the  moot 
perfect  order,  to  ensure  the  sa'ety  of  the 
building,  and  the  comfort  and  health  of  the 
inhubitunts.  It  would  be  a wise  provision 
if  in  every  house,  an  accurate  plan  of  all  the 
drains  were  kept,  with  all  the  ces.spools, 
traps,  and  sinks  accurately  marked,  together 
with  the  cesspool,  so  that  when  repairs  are 
needed,  they  may  be  made  with  conside- 
rably less  expense  and  trouble  than  they 
ordinarily  are.  Small  drains  that  require  to 
be  opened  andcleaned  out  occasionally  should 
be  in  the  form  of  the  en- 
graving, with  concave  or 
arched  bottoms  and  flat  tops, 
covered  with  flag-stones  or 
paving  tiles  set  in  cement. 
The  concave  bottom  enables 
the  water  to  collect  better 
together  and  move  more 
freely  than  when  the  bottom  is  flat.  It 
is  of  great  importance  that  drains  should 
be  executed  in  a workmanlike  manner,  and 
a proper  currentgiven  to  carry  off  the  water. 
If  they  are  builtin  a careless  and  insufficient 
manner,  the  house  is  very  likely  to  prove  per- 
maiiently  damp  and  unhealthy.  They  should 
be  constructed  of  sound  bricks  with  Roman 
cement,  and  every  precaution  should  be 
taken  to  make  them  perform  their  office 
with  as  little  repairing  as  possible.  When 
nothing  prevents  the  foul  air  from  coming 
out  through  the  apertures  by  which  the 
water  goes  down,  the  consequence  is  ex- 
tremely disagreeable  and  even  injurious  to 
health,  and  to  obviate  this,  bel!  traps  should 
he  fitted  to  every  sink.  This  apparatus, 
however,  is  sometimes  liable  to  bo  deranged 
by  neglect  or  rough  usage  ; and  it  is  proper  to 
construct  another  kind  of  brickwork.  Some- 
where in  the  course  of  the  drain  let  there  be 
sunk  a small  square  well  built  round  with 
bricks  laid  in  cement,  and  be  plastered  on 
the  inside  with  the  same,  so  as  to  be  com- 
pletely watertight,  and  remain  always  filled 
with  water.  Across  this  well  let  there  be 


. piece  of  paving-stone  so  fixed  that  fhe  top 
uay  touch  the  cover  of  the  drain,  ond  im 
i)wer  eilgo  dip  below  the  siiriuce  ol  tne 
rater,  in  thi.s  trap  or  well.  On 
irlnciplo  as  the  bell  trap,  no  . 

long  the  drain,  it  being  stoppcfl^  by  the 
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water  below  the  stone.  A cheap  trap  may 
be  constructed  of  common  red  earthenware, 
to  be  used  in  places  where  any  waste  water 
goes  down  the  drain.  In  the  accompanying 
engraving,  a b c represent  a piece  of  coarse 
pottery,  of  which  the  horizontal  part  a 6 is 
about  nine  inches  square,  perforated  with 
lioles ; from  the  under  side  of  this  piece  c 
projects,  and  dips  into  the  water  that  will 
always  remain  in  the  square  receptacle  d, 
and  which  will  fall  do^  and  overflow  by  e, 
into  the  drain. 

DRAINING  LAND.— The  necessity  for 
draining  land,  in  order  to  promote  vegetation, 
is  obvious.  In  undrained  land,  all  the  va- 
cancies between  the  particles  of  earth  being 
tilled  with  water,  air  is  necessarily  absent, 
except  that  small  quantity  which  is  dissolved 
in  the  water.  Under  these  circumstances, 
plants  are  deprived  of  themost  essential  part 
of  their  food.  But  when  the  water  is  removed, 
air  takes  its  place  and  holds  in  suspension  as 
much  water  as  roots  can  thrive  upon.  The 
successful  practice  of  draining,  depends  in  a 
great  measure  on  a proper  knowledge  of  the 
structure  of  the  various  strata  of  which  the 
earth  is  composed,  of  their  relative  degrees  of 
capability  of  admitting  and  rejecting  the 
passage  of  water,  and  of  the  modes  in  which 
water  is  formed  and  conducted  from  elevated 
situations  to  low  or  level  ground.  Where 
lands  have  a sufficient  degree  of  elevation  to 
admit  of  any  over- proportion  of  moisture 
readily  passing  away,  and  where  the  soils  of 
them  are  of  such  a uniform,  sandy,  or  gravelly 
and  uninterrupted  texture  as  to  allow  water 
to  percolate  and  pass  through  them  with 
facnity,  they  can  be  little  inconvenienced 
by  water  coming  upon  or  into  them,  as  it 
must  of  necessity  be  qiuckly  conveyed  away 
into  the  adjacent  rivers  or  streams  in  the 
vicinity.  But  where  grounds  are  in  a great 
measure  flat,  and  without  such  degrees  of 
elevation  as  may  be  suflicient  to  permit 
those  over-proportions  of  moisture  that  may 
have  come  upon  them  from  the  higher  and 
more  elevated  grounds,  to  pass  rapidly 
away  and  be  carried  oft’,  and  when  the  soils 
of  the  land  are  composed  of  such  materials 
as  are  liable  to  collect  and  retain  moisture, 
they  require  artificial  drainage.  The  drains 
should  be  cut  about  two  feet  wide,  with  the 
sides  perfectly  perpendicular,  provided  that, 
from  the  tenacity  or  hardness  of  the  sub- 
stances dug  through,  the  sides  will  stand 
till  the  stones  are  put  in.  It  is  usual,  how- 
ever, to  tread  theground  somewhat  wider  at 
the  top,  and  so  to  give  it  a.  slight  slope  to 
the  bottom.  In  building  the  drain,  it  is 
usual  to  begin  with  small  flat  atones  to  con- 
struct the  wall  on  t*uch  side  of  the  bottom  of 
the  drain,  nine  inches  broad  and  six  inches 
high,  so  as  to  leave  si.x  Inches  for  the  conduit 
in  the  middle.  When  the  bottom  is  wet, 
spongy  clay,  it  is  often  necessary  to  pave  the 
bottom  of  the  oonduit  with  very  thin  stones 
or  slates. 

DRAUGIIT.S  rnoM  Doors,  Window.s, 
fee. — When  from  some  defects  in  construc- 
tion, or  from  long  use,  doors  and  windows 
will  not  close  properly,  the  unplcusant  cur- 
rent of  air  which  they  admit  may  be  stopped 
by  simple  means.  For  doors,  strips  of  list 


or  ornamented  leather,  which  may  be  ob- 
tained at  leathersellers’  shops,  should  be 
tacked  on  the  extreme  etlge  of  the  door  all 
round,  so  that  when  it  shuts,  the  vacuum 
is  completely  covered,  and  the  apartment 
thus  kept  warm.  Windows  that  lulmlt 
the  air  through  crevices  in  the  sash  may  be 
rectified  by  sand  bags  made  of  cloth  or 
moreen,  being  laid  over  the  opening.  Sitting 
in  draughts  is  at  all  times  a hazardous  pro- 
ceeding, and  especially  when  the  face  and 
body  are  in  a state  of  intense  heat;  under  such 
conditions  diseases  are  sometimes  contracted 
which  take  months  to  eradicata  However 
heated  a person  may  be,  theretbre,  it  is  bet- 
ter to  bear  that,  than  to  secure  a few  min- 
utes’ coolness  at  the  expense  of  serious 
after  consequences. 

DR  AUG  HT.S.— A game  somewhat  similar 
to  ches.s,  to  which  it  is  a good  preliminary. 


The  draughtboard  consists  ol  sixty-four 
squares,  black  and  white,  and  there  are 
Uve  VC  men,  or  pieces,  of  a white  colour,  and 
twelve  of  a black  colour  to  be  used.  The 
bo.ard  should  be  placed  with  an  upper  white 
corner  towards  the  right  hand.  The  players 
select  each  twelve  men  of  the  colour  they 
prefer.  The  pieces,  or  men,  are  to  be  thus 
placed  on  the  board  : the  black  pieces  on  the 
first  twelve  white  squares,  and  the  white  on 
tfie  last  twelve  white  squares.  When  they 
are  thus  placed  the  game  begins.  The  pifccs 
are  moved  diagonally  ; and  it  is  the  object  ot 
the  players  to  take  the  whole  of  each  other’s 
men ; the  player  who  has  the  black  pieces 
taking  the  white,  and  the  player  who  has 
the  white  men  taking  the  black.  The  first 
plaj'cr,  say  black,  moves  his  piece  diagonallv 
to  the  first  white  square,  and  then,  it  nothing 
intervenes  bctw'een  his  piece  and  that  of  his 
opponent,  and  there  is  a vacant  square  in  his 
line  left  behind  him,  the  white  can  pass  his 
piece  over  him  to  the  space  so  unoccupied 
and  take  his  man.  which  is  then  withdrawn 
from  the  board.  The  same  may  be  repaated 
by  the  adversary ; and  thus  the  players  go 
on  faking  each  other’s  pieces  till  one  or  the 
other  cannot  move,  or  all  the  pieces  are 
taken.  AVhen  a place,  however,  arrives  at 
the  last  row  of  the  enemy's  ground  it 
becomes  a king,  and  is  crowned,  by  another 
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piece  being:  placed  on  it.  It  may  tlien 
be  moved  backwards  and  forwards  at 
pleasure,  and  can  take  both  ways.  Wlien  a 
player  neglects  to  take  a piece,  he  is  what  is 
called  huffed,  that  is,  he  loses  the  piece  that 
ought  to  have  been  moved.  The  Ictws  of  the 
game  are — 1.  The  moves  are  alternate,  the 
tirst  move  being  determined  by  lot.  2.  The 
choice  of  men  to  be  also  decided  by  lot,  but 
they  should  be  changed  every  three  games. 
3.  Whenever  a piece  is  touched,  it  must  be 
played.  4.  No  player  can  remain  more  than 
tive  minutes  without  playing;  he  may  be 
warned  at  theend  of  live  minutes.  5.  Neither 
player  must  leave  the  room  without  permis- 
sion of  his  adversary.  6.  In  case  of  huff,  the 
opiwnent,  in  lieu  of  taking  a piece  for  the 
omission,  can  insist  on  his  being  taken. 
T.  Each  party  must  sit  free,  so  as  not  to 
obstruct  a view  of  the  board,  and  no  pointing 
at  pieces  is  allowed.  S.  ^V^hOT  a false  move 
is  made,  the  piece  must  be  moved  to  what- 
ever square  the  opponent  dictates.  9.  All 
disputes  between  players  to  be  referred  to  a 
third  party.  10.  Bystanders  must  not  make 
any  remarks  respecting  the  play  during  the 
game. 

' Although  the  game  of  draughts  does  not 
require  the  same  amount  of  judgment  and 
skill  as  chess,  it  requires  circumspection  and 
caution,  and  especially  demands  calculation 
of  the  effects  of  the  different  moves  upon  the 
fortunes  of  the  game.  The  moves  should  be 
calculated  mentally,  and  the  men  should  be 
kept  as  much  in  the  centre  of  the  board  as 
possible.  The  following  games  will  convey 
a good  general  idea  of  draughts,  and  may 
be  practised  with  advantage  previously  to 
playing  with  an  opponent : — 
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DRAWERS.— Receptacles  lor  clothes  and 
other  articles  called,  collectively,  a chest  ol 
drawers.  In  order  to  render  them  more 
convenient  and  serviceable,  each  drawer 
should  have  apportioned  to  it  a certain  class 
of  articles,  one  being  contined  to  heavy 
articles,  such  as  sheets,  towels,  &c.,  another 
to  wearing  apparel,  another  to  lighter  mate- 
rials; so  that  there  can  never  be  any  difficulty 
in  finding  any  particular  thing  when  re- 
quired. In  purcnasing  this  article  of  furni- 
ture, it  is  always  wiser  economy  to  select 
them  made  of  the  best  materials  and  oi 
proper  construction ; the  purchaser  takin,'; 
care  not  to  trust  alone  to  the  mere  out- 
ward appearance,  by  opening  and  shutting 
the  drawers  to  test  their  fitness,  examining 
and  trying  the  locks,  &c.  Thus  selected, 
drawers  will  last  for  many  years,  and  never  , 


eed  repair.  „ , 

DRAWING,  Artistic.  — Books:  Burns 
'rospeciive  Drawing,  2's.;  Harding's  Draicmg 
'ook,  24*.;  Child’tAdvanced  Drawing  Book,  Is.  fid.; 
'hiUVs  Elementary  Drawing  Bwk, 
larriel  Bolton's  Drawing  Book,  Is.  (id. ; uUe  s 
(rawing  Book  for  Boys  and  CHrls,  1*.  Gd.  ; Uib- 
in's  Copies,  2s.  Od.;  Howard's  Human  I'lgurc, 
s. ; Harley's  Progressive  landscape.  Is.  fid. ; 
'ooper's  Animals,  tOs.Gd.;  Child's  Pigures,1s.Gi , , 
[ndrew's  Flowers,  9*.;  Orundy's  Shipping,  !)*•  : 
larnard's  Trees,  7s.  fid. ; Child's  Objects,  7s-  fid. . 

Imdston's  Exercises- light.  Shade,  and  Colour', 
*.6d. ; iVeigalVs  First  Principles,  I*.;  Wtllianus 
Irawings  from  Models,  3s.;  iliniilc's  aeometrieai 
Irawing,  2\s. ; Hassell's  Drawing  tn  * ' 
Colours,  r,s.;  Krusi's  Inventive  Drawing, 
s.  (id. ; Sopwith’s  Isometrical  t)raw^,  •• 
larlefs  Drawings  in  Pencil  and  Cnw  • • ■ 

"aylar's  Unenl  Drawing,  3s.  Gd.;  " 

7,  e.,!  1 Robinsons  Oullmt.t, 
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7d.;  Deacon's  Perspective,  is.;  Malan' s Aphorisms, 
3s.  6(L ; liuskin's  Elements,  7s.  3d. ; Hinn's  Me- 
chanical and  Engineering,  9«. ; Ewm's  Oma- 
mtntal,  '-‘s. ; Waagen's  Collections,  18«. 

DRAWING-ROOM.  - This  being  the 
ordinary  sitting-room  of  the  ladies,  and  what 
may  be  termed  the  state  apartment  of  an 
establishment,  much  taste  and  refinement 
are  required  in  decorating  and  furnistiing 
it.  The  prevailing  tone  should  be  that  of 
lightness  combined  with  richness,  and  the 
carpets,  curtains,  hangings,  and  furniture 
generally  should  be  contrasted  so  as  to  form 
a harmonious  whole.  The  view  from  the 
drawing-room  should  be  pleasing  and  pictu- 
resque, and  will  be  considerably  heightened 
through  the  medium  of  a how- window.  Set- 
tees, sofas,  ottomans,  &c.  should  be  arranged 
round  the  room  in  the  most  convenient 
manner.  A large  round  table  should  occupy 
the  centre  of  tne  room,  on  which  books, 
prints,  &c.,  may  lie,  for  the  amusement  of 
the  company ; card- tables,  chess-tables,  fire- 
screens, flower  stands,  &c.,  complete  the 
decoration  s.  The  arrangement  of  the  multi- 
tudinous furniture  and  ornaments  must  be 
left  to  the  taste  of  the  lady  of  the  house. 
The  chief  thing  to  be  avoided  in  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  articles  is  a vulgar,  crowded 
effect ; everything  should  seem  to  contribute 
to  comfort  or  amusement,  and  there  should 
be  nothing  superfluous. 

DREAMS  may  be  defined  as  those  trains 
of  ideas  which  occupy  the  mind,  or  those 
imaginary  transactions  in  which  it  is  en- 
gaged during  sleep.  Although  the  con- 
sideration of  the  phenomena  in  connexion 
with  dreams  has  engaged  the  attention  of 
some  of  the  profoundest  minds,  it  has  not 
yet  been  satisfactorily  accounted  for,  some 
slight  connexion  being  established  between 
cause  and  effect,  and  the  remainder  resolving 
itself  into  surmise  and  conjecture.  One 
thing  is  certain,  which  is  that,  generally 
speaking,  during  perfect  health  dreams  are 
but  faintly  remembered  if  at  all,  whilst  in 
sickness  they  become  intensified,  and  dwell 
upon  the  memory  long  after  the  waking 
sense  has  returned.  It  is  also  feasible  to 
suppose  that  dreams  are,  to  a certain  extent, 
influenced  previously  by  the  state  of  the 
mind  or  the  condition  of  the  body  ; thus,  if 
a person  retire  to  rest  immediately  after 
quarrelling  with  some  person,  his  dreams 
will,  in  all  probability,  be  influenced  by  the 
event  that  immediately  preceded  sleep.  Also, 
if  a jierson  eat  a hearty  supper,  and  retire  to 
rest  Immediately  afterwards,  the  chances  are 
that  he  will- e.xperiencc  Irightliil  dreams. 
The  powerful  effects  of  terrible  dreams  both 
upon  the  mind  and  the  body  are  frequently 
serious  and  lasting,  whilst  the  sleeji  that 
accompanies  them  fails  to  effect  its  office  of 
soothing  the  mind  and  nourishing  the  body, 
and  gives  a person  iiiHiii  waking  that  unre- 
freshed and  languid  sensation  which  every 
one  must  have  felt  at  times.  It  is  therefore 
important  to  secure,  if  possible,  pleasant 
■♦reams,  and  although  no  absolute  recipe  can 
be  given  to  secure  this  boon,  still  th(->  iiniy. 
In  a gre-it  measure,  be  obtaintKl  liy  exer- 
cising a watchful  care  over  the  passums  and 
»i»petites  during  our  waking  moments. 


DREDGING. — 1.  Flour  mixed  with  grated 
bread.  2.  Sweet  herbs  dried  and  powdered. 
3.  Minced  sweet  herbs,  butter,  and  claret, 
especially  for  mutton  and  lamb.  4.  Water 
and  salt.  5.  Cream  and  melted  butter. 
6.  Yolks  of  eggs,  grated  biscuit,  and  juice  of 
oranges. 

DRESS.— See  Apparel,  Apron,  Boots, 
Coat,  Hat,  Trousers,  Waistcoat,  &c. 

DRESSES.  — These  articles  of  wearing 
apparel  are  best  preserved  in  drawers  and 
wardrobes,  especially  the  latter,  where  they 
may  be  put  away  without  rumpling  and 
creasing.  When  they  are  taken  off  they 
should  be  well  shaken,  to  free  them  from  the 
dust,  &c.,  contracted  in  the  wearing.  The 
dress  that  is  worn  out  of  doors  should  be 
exchanged  for  an  older  and  easier  garment 
to  be  worn  indoors  ; a proceeding  that  will 
not  only  conduce  to  comfort,  but  tend  to 
preserve  the  dress  considerably  longer  tlian 
if  worn  indiscriminately. 

DRESSES  FADED,  to  Bleach.— Wash 
the  dress  in  hot  suds,  boil  it  and  rinse  it, 
then  dry  it  in  the  sun.  Should  it  not  be 
rendered  perfectly  white,  let  it  remain  in 
the  sun  for  several  days. 

DRESSING-ROOM.— This  apartment,  as 
its  name  implies,  is  called  into  requisition 
when  making  the  toilet ; it  should  be  fur- 
nished therefore  with  every  imaginable 
convenience  in  connexion  with  the  various 
operations  of  the  toilet,  and  rendered  as 
comfortable  as  possible.  It  should  be  situated 
as  near  the  bed-room  as  the  general  arrange- 
ment of  the  house  will  allow,  and  if  possible 
it  should  communicate  directly  with  the 
sleeping  apartment.  Dressing-rooms  are  not 
only  conducive  to  comfort,  but  to  health,  as 
the  ablutions  and  frictions  of  the  body  must 
necessarily  be  more  efl'ectively  performed  in 
an  apartment  where  there  is  fresh  air  than 
in  one  where  the  atmosphere  is  vitiated  by 
the  breath  of  the  sleeper  during  the  night. 

DRESSINGS,  SURGICAL. — These,  con- 
sist chiefly  of  lint,  bandages  of  all  sorts 
and  lengths,  some  fine  cotton  or  wool,  adhe- 
sive plaster,  oilskins  to  cover  wounds, 
sponges,  and  a few  simple  instruments, 
merely  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  dressing 
the  ulcers  or  wounds  that  may  call  for 
attention.— See  Bandage. 

DRESS-M.\KING.  — Mlien  dresses  are 
made  by  the  wearer  herself,  or  under  her 
immediate  supervision,  they  cost  less  than 
xvhon  given  out  to  make;  but  at  the  same 
time  so  good  a style  and  fit  are  seldom  se- 
cured as  professed  dress-makers  accomplish. 
Everything  depends  upon  a lady’s  taste,  and 
if  she  be  very  apt  she  may,  by  the  aid  of 
patterns,  beoome  an  accomplished  artist. 
Books : Dressmaker  and  Milliner,  lloulston's 
Industrial  Library,  U.  ; Howell's  Dressmaking 
Handbook,  !is. ; Ladies'  Handbook  of  Dressmaking, 
1.x. ; Adams's  How  lo  Make  a Dress,  Is.;  Adan^s's 
Dress  for  Ladies,  Is. 

HI!  1 1’lMNG. — This  well-known  article  ol 
culiiiury  use  may  be  considerably  economized 
by  judicious  management.  During  the  first 
hour  of  roasting,  the  dripping-pan  may  be 
emptied  once  or  twice,  and  abundance  left 
for  basting.  Dripping  put  aside  in  this 
manner  will  be  much  lifter  for  all  culinary 
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■purposes  than  that  which  lias  acquired 
a rank  taste,  either  from  burning'  cinders  or 
being  exposed  to  the  action  of  a tierce  heat. 
Dripping  may  be  clarified  as  follows Put 
it  into  a pan  ivith  plenty  of  cold  water,  let 
it  boil  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  strain  all 
together  through  a sieve ; next  day  take  the 
fat  oif  the  top  carefully,  and  scrape  the 
under  side ; repeat  this  boiling  twice  more, 
then  put  it  into  pans,  quite  free  I'rom  water, 
and  tie  it  over. 

DKIVIJJG.— The  art  of  driving  consists 
of  a lew  simple  rules.  1.  Always  keep  to 
the  leit  or  near  side,  except  when  passing 
another  vehicle,  which  you  do  on  the  right 
or  off  side.  2.  Do  not  turn  sharply  round 
-corners,  but  give  a lull  sweep,  so  as  to  allow 
room  for  any  vehicle  coming  in  an  opposite 
direction.  3.  When  you  pull  up  or  turn  round, 
intimate  your  intention  by  holding  up  your 
hand  or  whip,  so  that  those  behind  you  may 
be  made  aware  of  the  fact.  4.  When  going 
down  hill,  hold  the  reins  tightly,  as  that  will 
in  some  measure  support  the  horse ; when 
going  up  hill,  the  reins  may  be  held  slacker; 
at  all  times,  however,  the  reins  should  be 
held  in  the  hands  with  moderate  firmness, 
so  that  you  may-  check  a horse  on  the  in- 
stant when  he  stumbles.  6.  Do  not  employ 
the  whip  too  frequently,  or  tug  cajiriciously 
at  the  reins  ; such  treatment  not  only  spoils 
a horse’s  temper,  but  renders  him  callous 
and  inditferent  to  your  command.  6.  A 
horse  will  go  a greater  distance  in'a  shorter 
.'•pace  of  time,  and  with  less  distress  to  him- 
self, if  driven  at  a moderate  pace  throughout, 
instead  of  galloping  one  moment,  and  being 
compelled  to  subside  into  a walk  the  ne.xt. 
7.  When  a horse  has  the  habit  of  shying, 
draw  him  gently  aside  from  any  startling 
object  as  you  approach  it;  also  hold  the  whip 
on  the  shady  and  not  the  sunny  side  of 
his  body.  s.  If  a shoe  gets  loose  or  comes 
off,  have  it  rectified  as  soon  as  possible,  in- 
stead of  waiting  till  you  reach  home;  both 
the  animal  and  yourself  will  perform  the  re- 
mainder of  the  journey  with  greater  ease  and 
comfort,  and  an  attack  of  lameness  may  be 
jirevented.  n.  If  a horse  runs  away,  do  not 
abandon  all  controul  over  him,  but  continue 
to  guide  him  us  if  he  were  going  at  an  ordin- 
ary pace ; generally  speaking,  the  horse  will 
yield  mechanically  to  the  rein,  and  thus 
danger  may  be  escaped.  10.  Treat  a horse 
generally  with  gentleness  and  kindness, 
stroke  his  neck  occasionally  with  the  whip, 
pat  his  buck,  and  now  and  then  call  to  him  by 
his  name.  Horses  invariably  e.xpress  their 
gratification  at  these  little  attentions  by 
their  gestures,  and  renew  their  elforts  and 
increase  their  pace,  us  a sort  of  grateful 
acknowledgment  to  the  driver. 

DKOI’  CAK  Kfj.— Heat  to  a cream  twelve 
teacupfnls  of  sugar  and  one  teacupful  of 
butter;  add  five  eggs  well  beaten,  a salt- 
spoonlul  of  suit,  tour  teacupfuls  of  sifted 
flour,  and  one  teacupful  of  milk;  beat  all 
well  together,  and  drop  it  on  buttered  pa- 
per in  small  cakes  ; buke  them  for  twenty 
ininutes. 

Sugar,  12  tencupfuls  ; butter;  1 tea- 
cupful;  eggs,  .'i ; salt.  1 saltspoonful;  Hour, 
4 teacnpluls  ; milk,  1 teacupful. 
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DROPS,  IN  Confectionery.— See  Aci- 
DDLATED,  Apricot,  Barberry,  Ciioco- 
EATE,  Currant,  Ginger,  Lemon,  Pep- 
permint, Raspberry,  &c. 

DROPSY. — Dropsies,  though  generally  re- 
garded as  special  diseases,  are  in  fact  only 
affections  consequent  on  some  organic  dis- 
ease or  state  of  high  functional  derangement, 
either  ol'an  inflammatory  or  febrile  character; 
such  as  disease  of  the  kidneys,  liver,  or  in- 
testines, or  from  scarlet  fever,  or  it  may  re- 
sult from  debility ; the  immediate  cause 
appearing  to  reside  in  some  pressure  on  the 
veins  and  absorbents.  The  general  symp- 
toms of  dropsy  are,  loss  of  appetite,  red 
tongue,  dry  skin,  difficulty  of  breathing, 
cough,  checked  secretions,  and  either  general 
or  partial  swelling,  which  on  being  pressed 
leaves  pits  in  the  cuticle;  besides  which 
there  is  much  thirst  and  the  skin  is  of  an 
unnaturally  pale  colour.  The  treatment  of 
dropsy  must  depend  upon  the  organ  and  the 
form  of  disease  that  has  given  rise  to  the 
dropsy,  the  two  chief  objects  to  be  aimed  at 
being  first  to  equalize  the  circulation,  and 
next  to  promote  the  absorption  of  the 
effused,  serum. 

DROWNING.— A person  taken  out  of  the 
water  should  be  carried,  with  the  face  down- 
wards, as  gently  as  possible  to  the  nearest 
house,  the  body  well  dried  and  placed  in  a 
heated  bed,  with  bottles  of  hot  water  applied 
to  the  feet,  groins,  and  arm-pits ; the  mouth 
should  be  cleansed  of  all  mucus,  and  the 
lungs  inflated  with  air,  as  recommended  in 
suspended  animation ; apply  heated  bricks 
or  elect  ricity  to  the  spine,  and  when  swallow- 
ing is  restored,  some  wine  and  water,  or 
gruel  with  a little  brandy,  is  to  be  adminis- 
tered. Or  respiration  may  be  attempted  by 
one  person  with  both  hands  pressing  down 
the  chest,  while  another  in  like  manner 
presses  up  the  belly,  continuing  this  alter- 
nate process  as  long  as  there  is  any  reason- 
able nope  of  benefit  accruing.  Another  pro- 
cess is  that  of  placing  the  body  well  dried  on 
its  side,  and  exciting  the  lungs  by  a steady 
but  gentle  pressure  upon  the  abdomen,  re- 
versing the  body  from  side  to  side;  while 
along  with  these  means  the  patient  is  to  be 
kept  constantly  hot  with  bricks  or  bottles  of 
water,  giving,  as  in  the  former  instance,  the 
warm  stimulant  as  soon  as  the  stomach  is 
capable  of  receiving  it. 

DRUGGET.— A coarse  woollen  cloth,  sup- 
plying a cheap  carpet.  They  are  chiefly 
used  for  bedrooms,  stairs  and  passages,  and 


also  for  covering  other  carpets. 

DRUGS.— To  preserve  these  more  (dwely, 
they  siiould  be  kept  in  well  stoppered  bot- 
tles. All  vegetaijlo  medicines  lose 
virtues  in  the  course  of  a few  months,  if  not 
carefully  closed  from  the  air,  and  even  in 
bottles  they  seldom  keep  good  for  a year. 
It  is,  therefore,  desirable  to  purchase  them 
in  small  quantities  at  a time,  and  fo 
them  at  intervals  of  twelve  montha.  imc- 
tureswill  keep  for  a much  longer  time  ; out 
even  they,  in  the  course  of  years,  ose  a p 
tion  of  their  properties; 
same  time,  ns  the  spirit  evaporate.  , • X 

become  more  concentrated,  and  conscq  . .^ 
stronger  in  a given  quantify,  until  their 
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virtues  become  lost  by  keeping’.  Ail  drugs 
should  be  kept  in  a receptacle  made  express- 
ly for  them,  with  each  ingredient  distinctly 
labelled  on  every  bottle  or  package;  by  this 
means  they  will  always  come  ready  to  hand, 
and  the  liability  to  make  a mistake  will  be 
considerably  lessened. 

DRYING  CLOSET. — A receptacle  for 
drying  clothes  within  doors,  in  connexion 
with  the  laundry  and  washhouse.  By  this 
means  the  health  and  comfort  of  those  em- 
ployed are  greatly  promoted,  by  their  being 
almost  entirely  free  from  the  pernicious 


ell'ect  of  damp  vapour,  and  in  not  being 
inconvenienced  with  great  heat  in  hot  wea- 
ther; the  linen,  also,  is  kept  quite  free  from 
smoke  and  dust.  The  drying  closet  may  be 
eight  feet  by  six  feet,  and  may  contain  four 
wooden  horses,  each  with  five  rails  or  bars. 
Each  horse  runs  in  and  out  of  the  closet  upon 
two  small  iron  wheels,  upon  an  iron  railway. 
One  such  horse  will  hold  six  shirts,  or  a pro- 
jiortionate  quantity  of  other  linen,  and  the 
whole  will  dry  off  as  much  and  as  speedily 
a.s  six  women  can  wash  in  succession.  Or 
ihc  drying  closet  may  be  limited  in  its 
rapacity  to  two  horses  only,  and  the  heat 
nuiy  be  sufficient  to  dry  the  linen  in  an  hour. 

DRYING  CLOTHES. — When  clothes 
are  hung  out  to  dry,  great  care  should  be 
laken  to  avoid  palings,  or  any  materials 
that  may  communicate  a stain,  particularly 
iron,  as  this  will  cause  iron-moulds.  All 
articles  intended  to  be  white  should  be  hung 
in  the  sun  as  much  as  possible,  and  when 
they  acquire  a bad  colour,  and  require 
a kind  of  bleaching,  they  are  best  laid  out 
on  the  grass,  and  prevented  from  blowing 
away  by  placing  clean  but  heavy  stones  on 
them.  Dyed  and  printed  articles  should 
never  be  hong  in  the  sun,  but  dried  in  the 
shade ; a shed  or  other  sheltered  place  may 
therefore  bo  selected  for  this  purpose.  Some 
articles  require  particular  modes  of  hanging 
them  up  to  dry.  Very  thick  articles,  us 
quilts,  waistcoats,  &c.,  are  best  hung  over 
two  lines  placed  a few  feet  apart,  in  order 
that  both  sides  may  be  sufficiently  exposed 
to  the  air.  The  summer  months  are  best 
for  washing  thick  and  heavy  articles  of 
furniture,  as  blankets,  counterpanes,  bed 
curtains,  &c..  on  account  of  the  greater 
licilily  with  whicli  tliey  may  be  dried  out  of 


doors  in  that  time  of  the  year,  and  thus, 
akso,  acquiring  a better  colour.  Laces  and 
veils  require  to  be  stretched  smooth  and 
tacked  to  a piece  of  white  calico,  before  they 
are  hung  up.  Jluslin  and  other  dresses 
must  be  stretched  as  smooth  as  possible,  to 
prevent  their  becoming  wrinkled  in  drying. 

DRY  ROT. — A process  of  decay  that  tim- 
ber undergoes  through  being  imperfectlv 
seasoned  or  improperly  ventilated.  The 
maintenance  of  this  ventilation  when  the 
house  is  finished  wll  depend  upon  the  judi- 
cious introduction  of  openings  in  the  side 
walls,  under  all  the  floors,  and  under  the 
eaves  of  the  roof,  for  the  admission  of  a 
free  current  of  air.  A circulation  between 
the  roof  of  a house  and  the  ceiling  of  the 
uppermost  room  is  maintained  by  small 
openings  directly  under  the  eaves,  or  by 
very  small  windows,  loopholes,  or  slits  in 
the  gable  ends.  A circulation  is  promoted 
under  the  floors  of  fhe  different  stories  of  a 
house  by  the  introduction  of  small  iron 
gratings  in  the  walls,  communicating  with 
the  vacancies  between  the  floors  and  the 
ceilings.  One  of  the  best  preventives  of 
dry  rot  is  as  follows : Melt  twelve  ounces  of 
rosin  in  an  iron  pot ; add  three  gallons  ot 
train  oil  and  three  or  four  rolls  of  brimstone, 
and  when  the  brimstone  and  rosin  are 
melted  and  become  thin,  add  as  much 
Spanish  brown,  or  red  and  yellow  ochre,  or 
any  other  colour  required,  first  ground  fine 
with  the  same  oil,  as  will  give  tlie  desired 
shade ; lay  this  on  with  a brush  in  a Jiot 
state  and  as  tliin  as  possible ; some  time 
after  the  first  coat  is  dried,  put  on  a second. 
This  preparation  w'ill  preserve  timber  for 
many  years,  and  prevent  the  weather  from 
penetrating  through  brickwork. 

DRY  STOVE. — A stove  used  in  horticul- 
ture, chiefly  devoted  to  the  culture  of  suc- 
culents. In  design,  it  need  not  differ  from 
the  greenhouse,  unless,  perhaps,  in  tlie  stage 
being  placed  somewhat  nearer  the  roof. 
The  volume  of  air  to  be  heated  by  one  fire 
in  the  dry  stove  should  not  exceed  two- 
thirds  of  that  to  be  heated  in  a greenhouse 
or  conservatory  similarly  constructed  aud 
situated. 

DUCK  BOILED.— JIake  a paste,  allow- 
ing half  a pound  of  butter  to  a pound  of  flour, 
t russ  a duck  as  for  boiling ; jmt  into  the  in- 
side a little  pepjier  and  salt,  one  or  two  sage 
leaves,  and  a little  onion  finely  minced;  en- 
close the  duck  in  the  paste,  with  a little 
jellied  gravy.  Boil  it  in  a cloth,  and  serve 
it  with  brown  gravy  poured  round  it. 

DUCK  BRAISED.  — Lard  two  young 
ducks,  and  place  them  in  a braising-pair 
with  a slice  of  ham,  a few  onions,  a bay  leaC 
pepper  and  salt.and  a little  stock;  close  fhe 
Iiaii,  and  let  it  stand  over  a gentle  fire  til' 
done;  serve  them  with  their  own  liquor" 
Morels,  capers,  and  artichoke  bottoms  uiay 
bc  added. 

IiUCK  HASHED. — Cut  up  the  remains 
of  duck  into  neat  pieces,  and  put  into  a 
stewpan  with  a tablespoonful  of  tlour ; mix 
well,  moisten  with  a glass  or  two  of  wine, 
and  sufficient  brotlt  or  water  to  make  li 
somewhat  thick  sauce;  sea.son  well,  add 
mushroom  ketchup,  a little  sugar  and  cav- 
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enne  pepper ; let  it  simmer,  but  not  boil ; 
fake  out  the  pieces,  which  dress  upon  toast, 
reduce  the  sauce,  pour  over  and  serve. 

DUCK  PIE.— Cut  off  the  wings  and  neck 
of  a duck,  boil  it  for  a quarter  of  an  hour, 
rut  it  up  while  hot,  save  the  gravy  that  rims 
Irom  it ; then  take  the  giblets,  add  ancho- 
vies, a little  butter,  a bladeof  mace,  si.K  black 
pepper  ixirns,  two  onions,  a bit  of  toasted 
bread,  a bunch  of  herbs,  and  a little  cayenne 
pepper.  Stew  them  till  the  butter  is  melted, 
then  add  half  a pint  of  boiling  water,  and 
let  them  stew  till  the  giblets  are  tender, 
then  strain  it,  and  put  the  giblets  into  the 
pi&  Let  the  gravy  stand  till  cold,  skim  off 
the  fat,  and  put  it  with  what  runs  from  the 
duck  at  the  bottom  of  the  dish  ; then  put  in 
The  duck  well  seasoned  with  pepper,  salt, 
and  butter,  and  cover  with  a short  crust, 
liake  in  a moderate  oven  until  of  a bright 
brown. 

DUCK  RjVGOUT.— Half  roast  a duck, 
then  score  the  breast  in  three  places  at  each 
side,  lightly  strew  mi.ved  spices  and  cayenne 
into  each  cut.  and  squeeze  lemon  juice  over 
the  spices.  Stew  the  bird  till  tender  in  good 
brown  gravy  ; take  it  out  and  keep  it  hot ; 
add  one  or  two  finely-shred  shalots  to  the 
gravy,  also  a glass  of  red  wine,  and  pour  the 
gravy  over  the  duck.  Wild  fowl  and  any 
sort  of  game  may  be  re- warmed,  after  being 
cut  up,  in  good  gravy  boiling  hot  and  thick- 
ened with  bread  crumbs,  seasoned  with  salt, 
and  apices  to  taste. 

DUCK  ROASTED.— Put  into  its  body  a 
seasoning  of  parboiled  onions  mi.xed  with 
minced  sage,  salt,  pepper,  and  a slice  of  but- 
ter. Place  it  before  a brisk  fire,  but  not 
sufliciently  near  to  be  scorched ; baste  it 
constantly,  and  when  the  breast  is  well 
plurapetl  and  the  steam  from  it  draws 
towards  the  tire,  dish,  and  serve  it  quickly 
with  a little  good  brown  gravy  poured  round 
them,  and  some  also  in  a gravy  tureen. 
Young  ducks  will  take  about  half  an  hour  to 
'.  oast,  full-sized  ones  from  three  quarters  to 
an  hour. 

DUCK  .STEWED,  w itii  Peas.— Truss  a 
•luck  with  ihe  legs  turned  inside,  which  put 
into  a stewpan  with  two  ounces  of  butter, 
•ind  a quarter  of  a pound  of  streaked  bacon, 
cut  into  small  slices  ; set  the  stewpan  over 
a moderate  tire,  occasionally  stirring  its  con- 
tents until  it  becomes  lightly  browned,  then 
add  a tablespoonful  of  tlour,  and  when  well 
mixed  a pint  of  stock  or  water,  stir  occa- 
sionally until  boiling,  when  add  twenty  of 
the  smallest  sized  onions,  and  a bunch  of 
parsley,  with  a bay  leaf;  let  the  whole  sim- 
mer for  a quarter  of  an  hour  longer,  or  until 
the  peas  are  quite  tender,  when  take  out 
the  duck,  draw  out  the  string,  and  dress  it 
upon  the  dish  ; remove  the  parsley  and  bay 
leaf,  season  the  peas  and  sauce  with  a little 
pepper,  salt,  and  sugar,  pour  over  the  duck, 
and  serve. 

DUCK,  Stufi'ing  roR.— Chop  very  finely 
about  two  ounces  of  onion,  of  green  sage 
leaves  about  an  ounce  (both  unboiled),  four 
ounces  of  bread  crumbs,  a bit  of  butter 
about  the  size  of  a walnut,  the  yolk  and 
w hile  of  an  egg,  and  a little  pepper  and  salt. 


DUCK,  TO  Carve. — After  cutting  a few 
slices  off  the  breast,  the  -legs  should  be  re- 
rnoved,  which  is  done  by  cutting  in  the 
direction  1, 2,  3 ; then  the  wings,  4 to  1 ; and 


the  merrythought,  5 to  6.  Then  displace 
the  spine,  according  to  the  line  of  7,  2,  3. 
Under  this  is  the  seasoning,  part  of  which 
must  be  served  to  each  guest.  To  take  off 
the  wings,  insert  the  fork  in  the  small  end 
of  the  pinion,  and  press  it  dose  to  the  body ; 
then  put  in  the  knife,  and  divide  the  joint, 
down.  Beside  the  wings  there  are  two  side- 
bones,  w'hich  should  be  taken  off,  as  also  the 
back  and  lower  side  bones. 

DUCK,  TO  Truss.— Clear  the  skin  entirely 
from  the  stumps  of  the  feathers,  cut  off  the 
neck  close  to  the  back,  leaving  the  skin  of 
the  neck  long  enough  to  turn  over  the  back. 
Pull  out  the  throat  and  tiea  knot  at  the  end. 
Loosen  the  liver  and  other  matters  at  the 
breast  end  with  the  middle  finger,  and  cut  it 
open  between  the  vent  and  the  adjacent 
parts.  Draw  out  all  the  entrails  except  the 
soul,  wash  the  inside  of  the  bird  by  pouring 
water  through  it,  and  wipe  the  outside  with 


i dry  cloth ; beat  the  breast  bone  flat  with  a 
'oiling  pin,  put  a skewer  into  the  wing,  and 
Iraw.  the  legs  close  up ; put  the  skewer 
.hrough  the  middle  of  the  leg.  and  through 
he  body,  and  the  same  on  the  other  side, 
hit  off  I he  end  of  the  vent,  and  make  a large 
lole,  by  which  means  the  seasoning  will  be 
cept  in  more  securely.  The  engruying  rv- 
iresents  the  back  and  breast  ot  the  duck 
vhen  trussed. 

DUCK.S.  TO  Choose.— If  ducks  are  lal 
hey  are  hard  and  thick  on  the  belly  il 
resli  killed  the  legs  are  liniber,  if  stale,  the 
eet  are  dry  and  still’.  The  feet  of  tame 
lucks  are  thick,  and  inclining  to  a dusky 
lellow  ; wild  ducks  have  smaller  feet  than 
anie  ones,  and  of  a reddish  colour. 

DUCKS,  TO  Rear.  — fhere  arc  many 
nirieties  of  the  tame  duck,  and  many  loreign 
duds  have  been  brought  to  this  ^0“'’*'^; 

I he  most  in  request  is  Ihe 

lloiicn,  originally  from  Prance, 

prolific  in  eggs.  The  English  or 

vhite  variety  is  also  considered  valuable,  as 
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large  and  profitable.  The  Muscovy  duck,  as 
seen  in  the  engraving,  is  a distinct  species, 
much  larger  thau  the  common  duck,  and 
distinguislied  by  a sort  of  compounded 
membrane  of  a red  colour,  covering  the 
cheeks  and  extending  behind  the  eyes.  This 
kind  is  easily  fattened,  and  is  a profitable 
breeder.  The'tame  duck  will  lay  from  eleven 
to  fifteen  eggs,  and  she  sits  for  thirty  or 
thirty- one  days.  If  the  eggs  are  not  of  the 
duck’s  own  laying,  they  should  be  all  of  the 
same  colour  as  her  own,  as  she  will  some- 
times turn  out  of  her  nest  those  of  a different 
shade,  or  those  belonging  to  other  ducks. 
During  incubation,  or  sitting,  food  must  be 
placed  beside  her,  and  an  opportunity  may 
be  sometimes  afforded  her  of  going  into  the 
water  for  a short  period.  Sometimes  a duck 
will  leave  her  eggs  for  so  long  a time  that 
they  will  become  quite  cold  and  unfit  for 
hatching,  at  other  times  she  will  take  the 
precaution  of  covering  them  with  hay,  straw, 
or  leaves,  before  she  quits  them.  When  the 
ducklings  are  hatched,  there  is  no  necessity 
for  removing  them;  they  are  hardy,  and 


maybe  left  to  the  care  of  tin'  i)arent.  In 
line  weather,  as  soon  as  all  are  hutched,  they 
may  be  allowed  to  run  on  the  grass,  the 
duck  being  confined  under  n cooj),  with  food 
made  of  oatmeal,  or  barlevmeal  in  water, 
near  at  hand.  When  the  ducks  grow  large 
they  may  be  fed  upon  oats  (never  barley), 
which  should  bo  bruised ; to  which  maybe 
added  pea- meal,  some  broth,  chopped  vege- 
tables ; such  us  carrots,  turnips,  potatoes, 
and  lettuce,  of  which  latter  they  are  par- 
ticularly fond.  I lucks  arc  the  least  expen- 
sive of  any  domestic  fowl  to  keep,  for  if 
allowed  to  have  their  liberty,  they  will  suc- 
ceed in  finding  food  for  themselves  ; when, 
however,  they  are  intended  for  the  table, 
they  should  he  conllnod  some  weeks  pre- 
viously, and  fed  as  before  stated,  as  they 
have  gross  appetites,  and  feed  upon  any 
garbage  they  ini'et  with,  which  imparts  a 
rank  and  disagreeable  flavour  to  their  flesh. 
Ducks  may  also  be  reared  by  placing  the 
eg'^s  under  a hen,  who  will  fend  them  with 
the  same  care  as  Ihough  they  formed  part 
of  lici  own  brood. 


DUMB  WAITER. — A well-knotvn  piece- 
of  furniture  formerly  mucli  in  use,  anci  e.x- 


tremely  convenient ; the  shelves  should  be 
made  to  turn  round,  which  renders  them 
still  more  serviceable. 

DUMPLINGS.— See  Apple,  Currant, 
Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Suet,  Yeast,  &c. 

DUST-BIN. — A place  for  containing  the 
dust,  and  other  refuse  formed  in  carrying  on 
the  business  of  the  house.  It  should,  if 
possible,  have  a northern  exposure,  and  be 
furnished  with  a door,  to  exclude  smells. 
Attached  to  every  dwelling  there  ought, 
properly,  to  be  two  distinct  places  for  dust 
or  refuse;  one  for  vegetable  and  animal 
matters,  dust,  ashes,  &c.,  whicli  are  con- 
vertible into  manure;  and  another  (whicli- 
may  always  be  of  much  smaller  size)  for 
broken  earthenware,  glass,  stones,  &c.,  which 
are  of  no  use,  except  for  the  bottoms  of  roads 
or  walks,  or  for  grinding  into  powder,  to  be 
used  for  forming  cement  or  anti-corrosive 
paint.  Few  materials  thrown  into  a dust- 
hole  produce  more  offensive  and  dangerous 
smells  than  recent  bones,  from  the  decom- 
posing animal  matter  remaining  on  their 
surface ; and  it  is  always  bettor  to  throw  in 
some  silted  ashes  I'rom  the  fire-place  along 
with  them  ; because  the  ashes,  by  absorbing 
thc_  decomposing  matter,  prevent  it  from 
giving  out  an  oflenslve  smell.  In  whatever 
way  the  dust,  ashes,  bones,  and  vegetable 
refuse  of  a house  are  kefit,  as  little  moisture 
as  possible  ought  to  be  admitted  with  them, 
as  this  promotes  putrefaction.  In  country 
cottages,  the  dust-hole  and  the  dung-heap 
are  most  frequently  combined;  and  as  the 
water,  which  in  suburban  town-houses  is 
usually  poured  down  the  sink,  is  thrown  into 
this  pit,  a very  excellent  manure  is  produced. 
In  order  that  this  manure  pit  may  be  as  little 
injurious  to  health  os  possible,  it  should  be 
some  yards’ distance  from  the  cottage;  and, 
in  warm  weather  it  should  be  covered  with 
boards,  or  even  with  a straw  hurdle,  to 
prevent  evaporation,  and  the  diffusion  of 
noisome  smells. 

DUSTING. — A dbmestic  operation  which 
follows  sweeping,  alter  an  interval  sufli- 
cieiitly  long  has  elapsed  to  allow  the  dust  to 
settle.  The  window  curtains,  which  have 
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been  lifted  up  from  the  floor  when  the  room 
was  beinfjr  swept,  should  now  be  released, 
opened,  shaken,  brushed  with  the  proper 
brush,  and  neatly  arranged  over  the  hook 
or  bands  for  the  day.  Tables,  sofas,  chairs, 
&c.,  are  then  to  be  carefully  dusted  and 
arranged.  Ledges  of  wainscots,  panels  of 
doors,  and  window-panes  must  be  swept 
with  a small  brush.  Specimens  and  pictures 
with  gilded  frames,  must  be  brushed  with 
feathers  or  silk  dusters.  Chimneypiece  or- 
naments must  be  carefully  removed,  and  the 
chimneypiece  either  wiped  free  from  dust,  or 
washed  with  cold  soap  and  water ; the  orna- 
ments before  beingreplaced  must  be  carefully 
■\\iped  with  a fine  linen  duster.  Bedrooms 
require  a thorough  dusting  every  day. 

1)UTCH  CAKE.  — Mix  five  and  a half 
pounds  of  flour,  one  pound  of  butter,  one  and 
a half  pounds  of  sugar,  one  and  a quarter 
pounds  of  raisins,  one  pound  of  currants,  five 
eggs,  one  nutmeg,  thirty-six  cloves,  one 
ounce  of  cinnamon,  one  tablespoonful  of  all- 
spice, two  wineglassfuls  of  brandy,  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  rose  water ; three  pints  of 
milk,  a saltspoonful  of  salt,  and  yeast  enough 
to  raise  it. 

1^*  Flour,  5}lbs. ; butter,  lib. ; sugar, 
1|1d8.  ; raisins,  ijlbs. ; currants,  lib. ; eggs, 
5 ; nutmeg,  1 ; cloves,  36 ; cinnamon,  loz. ; 
allspice,  1 tablespoonful ; brandy,  2 wine- 
glassfuls  ; rosewater,  3 tablespoonfuls ; milk, 
3 pints;  salt,  1 saltspoonful;  yeast,  suffi- 
cient. 

DUTCH  OVEN. — A miniature  roasting 
and  toasting  apparatus,  designed  for  cooking 
small  things,  v/hich  could  not  well  be  cooked 


by  means  of  the  spit,  or  the  ordinary  oven  ; 
tiipv  are  suspended  to  the  bars  of  the  grate, 
and  the  hooks  with  which  they  are  furnished 
are  moveable,  so  that  what  is  being  cooked 
may  be  readily  turned. 

DUTCH  I'UDDINO. — Mix  two  pounds  of 
Hour  with  a pound  of  butter,  melted  in  half 
a pint  of  tnilK;  add  to  this  eight  eggs,  with 
ihe  whites  and  yolks  separately  beaten,  half 
:i  pound  of  title  sifted  sugar,  a pound  of 
clean  currants,  and  thirty  chopped  almonds. 
I'ut  to  this  four  tablespoonfuls  of  ytiast, 
'•over  it  up  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  bake  it 
for  an  hour  in  a wide  shallow  dish.  W'lien 
cold,  it  eats  well  sliced,  as  a sort  of  cake. 

iST  Flour,  2lbs.  ; Ijutter,  lib.;  milk,  i 
pint;  eggs,  S;  .sugar,  ilb.  ; cnrranf“,  lib.: 
almonds,  30  ; yeast,  4 tablespoonfuis. 
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DUTCH  RUSKS.— Take  three  pounds  of 
flour,  half  a pound  of  butter,  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  sugar;  mix  half  a pint  of  new  milk 
with  a quarter  of  a pint  of  yeast,  rub 
the  flour,  sugar,  and  butter  together;  set 
sponge  with  the  milk ; when  risen,  work  up 
the  dough,  and  make  it  into  small  balls ; 
bake  on  tins  in  a moderate  oven  for  a quar- 
ter of  an  hour;  next  day  cut  them  in  two 
and  dry  them  in  the  oven. 

ijg"  Flour,  3lbs. ; butter,  Jib. ; sugar,  Jib. ; 
milk,  J pint ; yeast,  J pint. 

DUTCH  SAUCE.  - Mix  well  together 
half  a pound  of  butter,  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  flour,  and  the  yolks  of  six  eggs ; put  this 
paste  into  a saucepan  with  some  salt,  whole 
pepper,  the  juice  of  three  lemons,  and  a 
quarter  of  a pint  of  water ; stir  it  over  the 
fire  until  it  is  sufficiently  thick,  and  serve 
with  fish  and  vegetables. 

ijif"  Butter,  Jib. ; flour,  2 tablespoonfuls ; 
eggs,  G yolks ; salt,  and  whole  pepper,  to 
season  ; lemon,  juice  of  3 ; water,  J pint. 

DYEING.— This  process  should,  generally 
speaking,  be  intrusted  to  aperson  who  makes 
it  his  profession ; the  following  hints,  how- 
ever, will  be  found  useful : pour  the  colour 
desired  into  water  as  hot  as  the  hand 
can  bear  it ; pass  the  stuff  to  be  dyed 
through  this  water  as  often  as  necessary  for 
it  to  imbibe  the  colour  perfectly  ; take  care 
not  to  squeeze  or  express  it.  Next,  hang  the 
stuff  up  till  it  is  quite  cold,  which  will  only 
require  a few  minutes,  then  plunge  it  into 
two  pailfuls  of  soft  water,  and  afterwards  in 
one  of  hard,  and  before  hanging  it  up  to  dry, 
pass  it  through  a little  alum  water ; the  pro- 
cess is  terminated  by  pressing  or  ironing  out 
the  stufl’  before  it  is  thoroughly  dry.— See 
Bi/ACk,  Blue,  Brown,  Green,  Red,  Tel- 
LOW,  &c. 

DYSENTERY.— This  is  a disease  more 
common  in  hot  climates  than  cold  ones,  and 
both  in  its  type  and  character  approaches 
much  more  nearly  than  any  other  disease, 
to  cholera.  Dysentery  is  either  the  result 
of  a congestive  state  of  the  bowels,  or  it 
proceeds  from  a chronic  inflammation  of 
the  iining  membrane  of  the  colon. 

.Sj/mpfoms.  — Dysentery  commences  with 
.shivering,  a griping  flatulent  state  of  the 
bowels,  frequent  discharges  of  mucus,  or 
blood  and  mucus,  and  often  blood  alone ; 
with  loss  of  appetite,  sickness,  lever,  and 
great  debility.  . ,, 

7’reamifnt.  — When  depending  on  iiillam- 
niatory  action,  it  is  necessary  to  bleed  and 
give  cooling  drinks  with  an  emetic.  In 
ordinary  cases  the  treatment  should  begin 
with  the  warm  bath  or  fomenlatious,  with 
three  grains  of  calomel,  one  grain  of  opium, 
and  three  grains  of  assafretiiia  i)>ll ; t. he 
whole  made  and  divided  into  two  pills, 

which  are  to  betaken  every  six  hours,  and 
a starch  injection  with  assafastida  tincture 
twice  a day.  As  the  symptoms 
tonics  arc  to  be  given,  at  first  mild,  ana 

gradually  increased  in  strength,  and  com- 
bined with  wine  and  a soft 

DYSI'El’.SIA,  or  indigestion,  is  t mt  im- 
palreil  condition  of  the  stomach  ^ . . 

Ibod  is  only  half  or  imperleotly  dig  , sun  . 
prodiviiiig  wan  t of  ajipet  i I e,  a sense  ol  dist 
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8ion,  debility,  headache,  languor,  want  of 
sleep,  and  all  those  constitutional  symp- 
toms that  usually  attend  an  overtaxed  and 
weakened  stomach. 

Treatment.— 'To  efl’ect  a perfect  restoration 
in  the  tone  of  the  stomach,  an  entire  change 
in  the  mode  of  diet  is  absolutely  necessary, 
also  in  the  habits  and  jjursuits  of  the  patient ; 
the  stomach  must  first  be  emptied  and 
slightly  stimulated  by  an  emetic,  or  by  a 
few  alterative  doses  of  blue  pill  aud  rhubarb, 
and  the  system  submitted  to  a regular 
course  of  such  tonics  as  Infusion  of  camo- 
mile with  carbonate  of  soda,  gentian  with 
potass,  and,  after  a time,  infusion  of  quassia 
with  a few  drops  of  muriatic  acid.  The  food 
should  be  at  first  light  and  simple,  and  com- 
prise the  most  solid  aliments,  and  such  as 
will  compel  a long  mastication  belore  swal- 
lowing ; all  drinks  or  stimulants  with  the 
meal  being  strictly  prohibited  till  the  sali- 
vary glands  yield  of  themselves  enough 
saliva  to  macerate  the  food ; and  this  can 
only  be  effected  by  a long  and  perfect  masti- 
cation. 
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EAR,  Affections  of  the.— The  delicate 
yet  important  organ  of  the  ear  is  subject  to 
many  diseases  and  accidents.  The  most 
frequent  mischief  to  which  the  external  part 
of  the  organ  is  subject,  is  partial  or  com- 
plete loss  of  the  cartilage  or  shell  of  the  ear, 
a result  that  either  follows  sabre  cuts,  gun- 
shot wounds,  or  sloughing  from  blows  or 
pressure.  Inflammatiun  seldom  attacks  the 
c.xternal  parts,  or.  if  it  docs,  is  in  general  ol' 
an  erysipelatous  character.  When  the  carti- 
lage has  been  lacerated,' or  part  of  its 
structure  destroyed,  the  separated  parts  are 
to  be  placed  as  near  as  possible  in  their 
natural  position,  and  kept  together  by  two 
or  three  stitches,  a warm  moist  poultice  laid 
over  the  part,  an<l  a light  bandage  passed 
round  the  head  to  keep  the  dressing  in  its 
jilace.  The  external  ear  is  also  frequently 
the  sent  of  scrofulous  ulcers  aud  ill-con- 
ditioned sores,  and  the  skin  behind  the  ear 
is  particularly  liable  to  small  encysted 
tumours,  which  arc  very  tedious  in  their 
suppui'ution,  and  cause  considerable  pain 
and  inconvenience.  The  treatment  is  nearly 
the  same  for  all  these  affections ; a course  ol 
alterative  and  tonic  medicines,  a warm  bran 
or  bread  poultice  night  and  morning  on  the 
part,  and  when  the  discharge  is  foetid  and 
thin,  a lotion  made  by  dissolving  two 
grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  an  ounce  of 
rose  or  distilled  water,  is  to  be  used  as  a 
wash  to  the  sores,  once  or  twice  a day  ; in 
very  obstinate  cases  a small  blister  applieil 
to  the  nape  o(  the  neck  will  speedily  elfeet  a 
cure,  though  in  general,  cleanliness,  atten- 
tion to  the  diet,  and  an  alterative  and  t.mie 
course  of  medicine,  will  efl'ect  a sure  and  tin 
more  satisfactory  cure  than  can  be  oblaiiieii 
by  any  counter-irritant  remedy  that  cun  be 


used.  Ear-ache  is  a very  painful  affection  ot 
the  auditory  passage,  consequent  on  cold  or  a 
slight  degree  of  inflammation  in  the  mem- 
brane of  the  ear;  in  all  such  affections  the 
soothing  system  will  be  found  the  best  and 
safest  practice,  and  this  consists  of  a little 
cotton  dipped  in  oil  with  a few  drops  of 
laudanum  placed  in  the  ear,  and  a warm 
bran  poultice  over  all,  repeating  the  poultice 
every  two  hours ; when,  however,  the  pain 
is  more  intense,  apply  a leech  below  or 
behind  the  ear,  and  promote  the  bleeding  by 
poultices. 

EAR,  Functions  of. — By  the  function  of 
hearing  is  understood  the  collection  by  the 
external  ear  of  the  waves  of  sound,  their 
conveyance  along  the  auditory  passage  to 
the  tympanum  and  vestibule,  and  through 
the  labyrinth  of  the  internal  ear  to  the 
filaments  of  the  auditory  nerve,  distributed, 
or  more  properly  expanded,  over  the  mem- 
branous lining  of  the  parts,  and  by  these 
again  conveyed  to  the  brain  for  appreciation. 
To  make  this  more  intelligible,  it  must  be 
understood  that  sound  travels  in  undulating 
waves  or  tremors,  which  being  received 
and  collected  by  the  shell-like  cartilage  of 
the  ear,  arc  transmitted  in  the  same  undula- 
tinj?  currents  to  the  drumhead  or  tympanum, 
a flue  membrane-like  parchment,  that  di- 
vides the  external  from  the  internal  ear. 
and  which  being  struck  by  the  vibrations  ot 
sound,  communicates  its  motion  to  an  appa- 
ratus of  four  very  small  bones,  which  in 
their  turn  pass  the  vibration  to  the  fluid 
contained  in  the  tortuous  canal  or  labyrinth, 
on  the  lining  membrane  of  which  is  diffused 
the  termination  of  the  auditory  half  of  tlu- 
seventh  pair  of  nerves  ; these  sentient  ex- 
tremities receiving  from  the  agitated  fluid 
the  impression  of  the  sound,  bear  it  alone 
the  trunk  of  the  nerve  to  its  seat  of 
origin  in  the  brain,  where  another  function 
of  the  sensorium  translates  the  impression 
into  a definite  meaning. 

EARLT  RISING. — The  habit  of  early 
rising  is  important  in  both  a phy’sical  and 
pecuniary  point  of  view.  No  person  who 
indulges  in  lying  in  bed  late  can  be  positively 
healthy,  for,  after  the  body  has  received  its 
due  amount  of  nourishment,  every  moment 
it  lies  in  the  heated  and  vitiated  atmosphere 
owiy  tends  to  relax  the  system  and  enervate 
the  Iranic.  If  a person  be  in  perfect  health, 
he  ought  not  to  lie  iii  bed  later  than  six 
o’clock  in  thesuinmer and  seven  in  the  winter, 
that  is,  supposing  he  goes  to  rest  at  a reason- 
able hour,  say  eleven  or  twelve  o’clock. 
J'iUrly  rising,  however,  requires  resolution 
and  a strength  of  will  to  put  it  in  practice 
persistently,  and  in  many  cases  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  recourse  to  certain  ingenious 
devices  to  aid  the  etforts  of  the  would-be 
early  riser,  and  to  counteract  the  effects  of 
sloth  and  irresoluteness.  One  person  who 
relates  his  experience  in  this  way,  had  a 
string  attached  to  his  bed-clothes,  com- 
municating with  the  room  of  some  watch- 
ful servant,  who  at  a certain  liour  in  the 
morning  denuded  his  master,  and  compelled 
him  to  rise  in  self-defence.  Another  per- 
son had  a basin  of  cold  water  put  imme- 
diately by  the  side  of,  and  on  a level  with 
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the  bed.  so  that  at  the  hour  for  rising,  he 
ought  turn  his  lace  over  and  immerse  it  in 
the  water,  which  had  the  immediate  effect 
of  thoroughiy  awaking  and  refreshing  liim. 
One  thing  is  certain,  and  that  is,  tliat  no 
person  can  be  an  early  riser  unless  he  acts 
promptly,  for  if  he  lies  in  bed  and  keeps 
promising  himself  that  he  will  get  up  in  a 
few  minutes,  he  is  sure  to  deceive  himself 
and  lie  till  a late  hour ; therefore  a person 
should  step  I'rom  his  bed  at  once ; the  shock 
is  but  momentary,  and  must  be  experienced 
at  whatever  hour  a person  rises.  The  sacri- 
iice  which  a person  makes  both  to  his 
worldly  prospects,  his  moral  welfare,  and 
his  healtn,  by  habitually  lying  in  bed  to  a 
late  hour,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
advantages  and  pleasures  to  be  derived 
from  early  rising,  must  be  sufficiently  ob- 
vious, anti  are  borne  out  by  the  fact,  that  all 
persons  who  have  risen  to  wealth  and  emi- 
nence by  their  own  unaided  efforts,  and  all 
those  who  have  lived  to  a good  old  age,  re- 
taining their  bodily  and  mental  vigour  to 
the  last,  have  been  during  the  whole  course 
of  their  life  habitually  early  risers. 

EARTHENWARE.— The  various  wares 
known  as  china  and  earthenware  are  all 
compounds  of  clay  with  bone- earth,  flint, 
and  other  similar  materials,  ground  together 
and  baked.  According  to  the  proportion  of 
the  clay  will  be  the  solidity  of  the  china  and 
the  capability  of  being  moulded ; while  the 
flint  gives  hardness,  whiteness,  and  trans- 
parency, and  the  bone-earth  increases  those 
qualities  The  chief  kinds  of  china  used  in 
the  present  day  are  the  Oriental,  Dresden, 
Sevres,  several  French  kinds,  and  English 
varieties,  made  principally  at  Worcester  and 
in  the  potteries  of  Staffordsliire. 

EARTHENWARE,  to  Clean.— Earth- 
enware articles  may  be  washed  in  hot  water, 
with  the  addition  occasionally  of  a little  soap, 
and  the  use  of  a brush.  Iney  should  also 
be  rinsed  in  clean  water  and  dried  with  a 
linen  cloth.  A wooden  bowl  or  tub  should 
be  used,  to  prevent  cracking  or  chipping  the 
brittle  material. 

EARl'IlENWARE,  to  Repair.  — See 
Cement. 

EARTHWOR3IS. — Unless  these  exist  in 
large  numbers,  they  are  not  very  destructive, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  by  perforating  the 
ground  in  every  direction,  and  preparing  it 
to  receive  air  and  moisture,  materially  facili- 
tate vegetation.  When,  however,  they  are 
so  numerous  as  to  leave  traces  of  their 
ravages  on  the  surrounding  plants,  they 
may  be  destroyed  as  follows Dissolve  in 
water  three  parts  of  quick  lime  newly  made, 
and  two  parts  of  soap  boilers’  lye,  or  potash 
dissolved  in  water ; pour  this  into  tlie  holes 
which  the  earthworms  infest,  when  they 
will  immediately  emerge  to  the  surface,  and 
after  a few  moments  languish  and  die. 

EARWKi. — Avery  destructive  insect  to 
flowers  and  plants,  and  their  ravages  are 
especially  committed  upon  the  petals  of 
roses,  pinks,  dahlias,  &c.  They  may  be 
captured  by  driving  sticks  into  the  ground, 
and  placing  on  each  an  Inverted  flower-pot; 
the  earwigs  will  climb  up  to  find  refuge 
under  it.  and  may  be  taken  out  and  killed. 
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Clean  bowls  of  tobacco-pipes  placed  in  like 
manner  on  the  tops  of  smaller  sticks  are 
very  good  traps ; or  very  deep  holes  may  be 
made  in  the  ground ; into  these  they  will  fall, 
and  may  be  destroy^  by  boiling  water. 

EASEL. — A rest  employed  by  artists  for 
the  canvas  they  are  painting  on.  A portable 


easel,  for  the  use  of  artists  out  of  doors  has 
recently  been  introduced ; this  contrivance 
also  combines  a seat  for  the  artist,  and  when 
not  in  use  may  be  folded  into  a compact 
form.  Fig.  1 represents  an  easel  of  this  kind 
open.  Fig.  2 illustrates  the  same  implement 
closed. 

EAU  DE  BOUQUET.— Take  two  ounces 
each  of  storax,  lemon-peel,  and  nutmeg; 
six  ounces  each  of  coriander  and  calamus 
aromaticus ; one  ounce  and  a half  of  cloves  ; 
four  ounces  of  iris  of  Florence ; halt  an  ounce 
of  essence  of  bergamot ; a drachita  of  essence 
of  lemon,  a drachm  of  rosemary;  fifteen 
drops  of  otto  of  roses ; a quarter  of  a drachm 
of  ambergris ; half  a drachm  of  vanilla ; 
three  gallons  and  a half  of  spirits  of  wine  ; 
and  a quart  of  orange- flower  water.  Bruise 
all  the  solid  substances,  except  the  amber, 
the  iris,  and  the  vanilla,  and  ini'use  tlieni  in 
the  spirits  of  wine  for  several  days ; then 
distill,  and  add  to  the  product  the  amber, 
vanilla,  and  iris ; infuse  them  for 
days,  then  filter  the  mixture,  and  add  the 
orange- flower  water.  When  used  as  ■>:  co®' 
metic,  this  mixture  must  be  greatly  diluted 


vith  water.  , „„  „ 

f-i)-  Storax,  20Z8.  ; lemon  - peel,  20zs.  ; 
lutineg,  2ozs. ; coriander,  6ozs.  ; calamus 
iromaticus,  6ozs.  ; cloves,  Uoz.  ; ins  ot 
Florence,  -lozs. ; bergamot,  ioz. ; essence  ot 
emon,  1 drachm  ; rosemary,  i dracliin  ; 
)tto  of  roses,  15  drops;  ambergris.  tdrachP.. 
vanilla,  i drachm  ; spirits  ol  wine,  --o  gal- 
lons ; orange-flower  water,  1 quail. 

EAU  DE  COLOGNE.— This  'nvoiiriU 
[lerfume  may  be  compounded  in  a yai  , 
ways  ; the  following  are  some  oi  the  mosi 

ap^iwed.oii  citron, 

orange,  and  rosemary,  I'-^drops  each ; c 
mom  seeds,  I drachni  ; siilrits  ol  > 
pint;  infuse  for  a week.  , „ / nints  • 

2.  Rectified  spirits  ol  "'’"^  ^103.  ! 

oU  of  bergamot,  1 oz. ; oil  ot  lemon,  ioz. , 
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oil  of  rosemary,  i drachm;  oil  of  neroli,  f 
drachm  ; oil  of  English  lavender,  1 drachm; 
oil  of  oranges,  1 drachm  ; mix  well  and 
filter. 

1^"  3.  Essence  of  citron,  2 drachms ; 
essence  of  bergamot,  2 drachms  ; essence  of 
cedral,  1 drachm  ; essence  of  lavender, 
i drachm  ; essence  of  orange-flowers,  10 
drops ; tincture  of  musk,  | drachm  ; tinc- 
ture of  benjamin,  3 drachms  ; otto  of  roses, 

drops;  pi-oof  spirit,  2 pints.  Mix  and 
filter. 

4.  (Farina's.)  Iniuse  in  a quart  of 
spirits  of  wine  a piece  of  benzoin  about  the 
size  oi  a filbert,  and  a drachm  and  a half  of 
cardamom  seed  ; when  these  have  stood 
tbrty-eight  hours,  add  half  an  ounce  of 
animal  charcoal,  shaking  the  bottle  well, 
and  when  it  has  stood  for  an  hour  filter  it 
through  blotting  paper ; when  filtered  add  a 
drachm  and  a half  of  bergamot,  half  a 
drachm  of  oil  of  rosemary,  two  drachms  of 
essence  of  lemon,  half  a drachm  of  oil  of 
lavender,  fifteen  drops  of  neroli,  and  two 
drops  of  oil  of  cloves ; shake  these  together, 
and  filter  again. 

EBONY. — A wood  naturally  of  a deep 
black  colour,  exceedingly  hard,  heavy, 
and  durable.  An  imitation  of  ebony  is 
made  by  steeping  pale-coloured  woods  in 
a decoction  of  logwood  or  galls,  allowing 
them  to  dry,  and  then  washing  them  over 
with  a solution  of  the  sulphate  or  acetate 
of  iron.  When  dry,  they  are  washed  with 
clean  water,  and  the  process  repeated  if 
required.  They  are  lastly  polished  or  var- 
nished. 

ECARTE.— A game  played  by  two  per- 
sons with  thirty-two  cards ; the  deuce, 
three,  fom-,  five,  and  six  of  each  suit  being 
discarded.  ' Five  points  scored  are  game. 
Whoever  wins  three  tricks,  scores  one  point ; 
whoever  wins  all  the  tricks,  scores  two. 
The  following  are  the  rules  of  the  game 
1.  The  deal  is  decided  by  cutting— highest 
deals.  2.  The  cards  are  dealt  by  two  and 
three,  or  by  three  and  two.  Five  are  given 
to  each  player,  and  the  eleventh  is  turned 
up,  which  indicates  the  suit  of  trumps.  3. 

A trump  is  superior  to  every  other  card  of  a 
different  suit.  4.  The  king  counts  as  one 
point  in  favour  of  the  person  on  cither 
turning  it  up  or  holding  it.  r>.  The  holder 
of  the  king  sliould  distinctly  announce  that 
•‘he  has  tlie  king.”  If  the  liolder  is  also  the 
player,  he  ought  to  make  this  announcement 
before  he  leads  his  first  card,  except  when 
ho  plavs  king  first,  and  in  that  case  it  is 
allowable  to  announce  it  niter  it  is  on  the 
table,  but  before  it  is  covered  by  the  udver- 

sarv’s  liand.  (J.  When  a player  is  not  satis- 
fied with  the  hand  dealt  him,  he  proposes  to 
take  other  cards,  saying,  ” I propose ; ” the 
dealer  accepts  or  refuses,  according  to 
whether  he  is  satisfied  or  not  with  what  lie 
holds;  if  he  acc.ept.  he  gives  as  many  cards 
as  ids  adversary  requires,  and  then  serves 
himself  with  as  many  as  he  may  want.  Y. 
Whoever  plays  without  changing  curds,  or 
whoever  refuses  to  change  cards,  loses  two 
points  If  he  make  not  three  tricks,  and 
making  them  scores  but  one.  s.  Wlien  a 
urujioBition  is  once  made  or  refusea,  there 


can  be  no  retracting;  also,  wlien  once  a cer- 
tain number  of  cards  are  asked  for,  that 
number  can  neither  be  diminished  nor  in- 
creased. 9.  If  after  the  second  time  of 
giving  cards,  the  player  still  wishes  to  pro- 
pose, he  has  the  power  of  so  doing  ; like- 
wise after  the  third,  and  so  on  until  the 
pack  is  exhausted ; but  the  dealer,  in  refu 
sing,  no  longer  loses  two  points  if  he  does 
not  make  three  tricks,  lo.  It  is  obligatory 
to  play  the  suit  announced  ; thus,  any  one 
calling  “club,”  and  playing  spade  or  any 
other  suit,  is  obliged,  if  tiie  adversary  desire, 
to  retake  his  card  and  to  play  the  suit  an- 
nounced; if  he  has  none  the  adversary  can 
call  a suit.  If.  however,  the  adversary  deem 
the  card  played  more  favourable  to  him  than 
the  suit  announced,  he  has  the  right  to  hinder 
Its  being  taken  back.  ii.  Whichever,  from 
mistake,  or  otherwise,  announces  the  king 
and  has  it  not,  loses  one  point  independently 
of  the  result  of  the  deal.  I2.  When  a 
player  deals  out  of  his  turn,  and  the  error  is 
perceived  before  the  trump  is  turned  up. 
there  is  a fresh  deal  by  the  proper  dealer - 
It  the  trump  is  turned  up,  the  deal  is  put 
aside  for  the  present,  but  holds  good  for  the 
ne.xt  time ; if  the  error  is  not  perceived 
until  alter  the  hand  is  played,  the  deal  holds 
good,  since  the  lault  lies  between  the  two 
players,  the  one  in  having  dealt,  the  other 
in  having  allowed  the  deal.  Tlie  method  of 
pUiping  IS  as  follows  When  a player  holds 
(cjimprising  the  king  of  trumps)  three  cards 
which  ensure  the  point,  he  ought  always  to 
“propose”  if  the  two  remaining  cards  are  not 
sufficiently  strong  to  give  reasonable  expec- 
mtion  of  the  vole  (winning  all  the  tricks). 
It  IS  even  good  play  to  propose,  were  it  only 
tor  one  card,  in  order  to  hazard  receiving  a 
refusal,  or  to  make  the  vole  if  the  proposafis 
accepted;  and  there  should  be  five  cards  in 
he  rmhfe  (or  take  in).  When  a player  has 
hopes  of  making  the  vole,  and  the  adversary 
Mnnot  answer  a lead  of  trumps,  it  is  better 
to  play  a king  if  single,  than  to  continue 
trumps  M hen  a player  expects  to  make 
the  vole,  and  has  not  truniiis  sufficiently 
strong  to  begin  hyplaying  them,  he  must 
be  careful  to  keep  changing  his  suit,  to  pre- 
vent his  card  being  taken  by  a higher  one  of 
the  same  suit,  and  also  to  be  able  to  make 
a trump,  whatever  it  may  be,  at  the  fourth 
card,  alter  having  secured  the  point.  AVhen 
a player  has  made  two  tricks,  and  remains 
witli  the  queen  of  trumps  and  two  small 
ones,  knowing  the  king  to  be  in  the  adver- 
sary a hand,  he  ought  to  lend  with  one  of 
tlie  small  trumps,  and  wait  with  the  qiieim 
guarded.  When  there  is  a fear  lest  the  ad- 
versary should  make  the  vole,  and  the  player 
has  but  one  iniiiip  and  four  weak  cards, 
without  any  liope  of  making  tlie  point,  he 
uuiHt  ))lay  Ilia  strongest  single  card,  in  order 
to  get  41  chance  of  employing  his  frump  in 
case  the  suit,  of  liis  single  card  slu'u  d be 
led  up  to  him.  When  the  game  is  three 
against  four,  and  tlie  player  who  is  at  four 
makes  his  adversary  jilay.  or  jilays  himself 
without  changing,  tile  one  who  is  at  three, 
if  he  have  the  king,  would  do  well  not  to 
announce  it,  in  order  to  draw  his  antagonist 
into  tlie  error  of  leading  trumps  to  pass  his  . 
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food  cards,  and  be  taken  by  the  king,  which 
e did  not  expect ; thus  losing  the  point 
which  he  would  perhaps  have  won  had  he 
known  that  the  king  was  in  the  adversary’s 
hand. 

ECONOMY.— Economy  should  be  the  first 
point  in  all  families,  whatever  be  their  cir- 
cumstances. A prudent  housekeeper  will 
r^:nlate  the  ordinary  expenses  of  a family 
according  to  the  annual  sum  allowed  for 
housekeeping.  By  this  means  the  provision 
will  be  uniformly  good,  and  it  will  not  be 
requisite  to  practise  meanness  on  many 
occasions  for  the  sake  of  meeting  the  extra 
expense  attending  one.  The  best  check 
upon  outrunning  an  income,  is  to  pay  bills 
weekly ; for  you  may  then  retrench  in  time. 
This  practice  is  likewise  a salutary  check 
upon  the  accounts  themselves.  A bill  of 
arcels  and  receipt  should  be  demanded, 
owever  small  the  amount,  even  if  it  be 
paid  at  the  time  of  purchase;  and,  to  avoid 
mistakes,  let  the  goods  be  compared  with 
these  when  brought  home;  or,  if  paid  for 
at  a future  period,  a bill  should  be  sent  with 
the  articles,  and  regularly  filed  on  separate 
files  for  each  tradesman.  An  inventory  ot 
furniture,  linen,  china,  &c.,  should  be  kept, 
and  the  items  examined  by  it  twice  a year,  i 
or  oftener,  if  there  be  a change  of  servants. 
Inarticles  not  in  common  use,  tickets  should 
be  sewn  on  each,  numbering  them,  and 
specifying  to  what  they  belong.  The  follow- 
ing minor  hints  are  also  worth  observing; 
Preserve  the  backs  of  old  letters  to  write 
upon.  If  you  have  children  who  are  learn- 
ing to  write,  buy  coarse  white  paper  by  the 
quantity,  and  keep  it  locked  up  ready  to  be 
made  into  writing  books ; it  does  not  cost 
half  so  much  as  it  does  to  buy  them  at  the 
stationer’s.  Do  not  buy  ready-made  articles 
if  they  can  be  made  at  home ; by  the  latter 
method  they  will  be  found  much  cheaper 
and  better.  Linen  rags  should  be  carefully 
saved,  for  they  are  extremely  useful  in  sick- 
ness. If  they  have  become  dirty  and  worn 
by  cleaning  silver,  &c.,  wash  them,  and 
scrape  them  into  lint.  Do  not  cook  a fresh 
joint  whilst  any  of  the  last  remains  un- 
eaten; with  a little  judgment,  many  e.x- 
cellent  dishes  may  be  contrived.  Have  all 

f)ieces  of  stale  bread  eaten  ;ip  before  a new 
oaf  is  cut,  and  put  all  the  pieces  left  .at 
meals  into  a pan,  to  be  converted  into  pud- 
dings and  cakes.  Finally,  throw  nothing 
away  that  can  be  of  the  slightest  service  to 
your  own  family,  or  of  benefit  to  a poorer 
one. 

EDGING. — In  horticulture,  the  materials 
employed  for  protecting  and  ornamenting 
flower- betls,  &c.  They  are  of  various  sorts. 


and  are  formed  of  wire,  basket- willows, 
laths,  boards,  and  iron.  They  may  also  be 
of  various  forms,  as  seen  in  tlie  engravings. 
The  basket-edging  is  a rim  or  iret  of  iron 
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wire,  sometimes  of  laths,  formed,  when 
small,  in  entire  pieces  ; and  when  large,  in 
segments.  Its  use  is  to  enclose  dug  spots  or 


I lawns,  so  that  when  the  flowers  and  shrubs 
I cover  the  surface,  they  appear  to  grow  from, 

' or  yield  some  allusion  to  a basket. 

EDGING  IRONS. — Implements  for  trim- 
ming borders,  turf,  &c.  They  are  of  various 
constructions.  The  form  seen  in  the  en- 
graving is  one  of  the  best  for  this  purpose; 
in  using  it,  no  garden-line  is  necessary,  if  the 
line  to  be  edged  is  long  and  straight;  but 


when  a line  is  used,  it  should  be  placed 
between  the  wheel  and  the  cutting  part  ol 
the  machine.  A certain  degree  of  pressure 
on  the  handle  is  necessary  when  the  ground 
is  hard.  When  in  use,  the  cutters  should  be 
sharpened  every  morning,  and  several  should 
be  taken  out  by  the  operator,  in  order  that 
the  instant  one  loses  its  cutting  edge,  its 
place  may  be  supplied  by  another. 

EDUCATION.— The  education  of  children 
is  a duty  about  which  every  parent  should 
bo,  and  generally  is  extremely  solicitous. 
Where  there  is  a large  family,  however,  and 
the  income  happens  to  be  limited,  the  great 
consideration  is,  how  to  provide  a good 
education  for  the  children  upon  reasonable 
terms.  But,  in  endeavouring  to  attain  this 
end,  every  consideration  should  not  bo  sa- 
crificed to  cheapness ; for  it  is  well  known 
that  there  are  establishments  where  children 
are  professedly  fed,  lodged,  and  educated, 
upon  terms  wnlch  cannot  be  reniunerative, 
if  justice  be  done;  and,  as  a consequence, 
the  children  thus  secured  havean  insufllcient 
supply  of  food,  are  miserably  accommodated, 
and  are  suffered  to  run  wild,  without  any 
regard  being  paid  either  to  their  morals  or 
their  education.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  eslablishnients  where,  if  all  these  re- 
quirement# are  attended  to,  , 

charged  for  at  an  unreasonable  anil  exmoi- 
tant  rate;  such  as  persons  in  tuo  mos* 
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affluent  circumstances  only  can  afford  to 
pay  for.  What,  therefore,  is  required  is  a 
medium  between  these  extremes,  wliere 
children  may  derive  the  advantage  of  a 
sound  education  and  tlie  comforts  of  a home 
upon  moderate  terms.  Many  such  esta- 
blishments exist  in  every  town  in  Emrland, 
and  they  may  be  found  by  a little  inquiry, 
or  by  consulting  the  advertising  columns  of 
the  newspapers.  The  terms  charged  at  .such 
establishments  are  from  twenty  pounds  a 
year,  upwards,  additional  expenses  being  of 
course  incurred  for  instruction  in  any  spe- 
cial accomplishment,  which  it  is  desirous  the 
pupil  should  learn;  French,  Italian,  Ger- 
man, music,  singing,  dancing,  &c.,  usually 
come  under  this  exceptional  head.  Beiore 
incurring  the  expense  for  these  items,  how- 
ever, it  should  be  considered  whether  these 
accomplishments  are  likely  to  be  of  future 
service,  and  compatible  with  the  pupil’s 
after  life ; and,  in  all  cases,  it  is  better  that 
a few  accomplishments  should  be  learned 
perfectly,  rather  than  gaining  a superficial 
acquaintance  with  many. 

.Some  parents  are  in  favour  of  having 
their  children  educated  abroad,  others  are 
opposed  to  this  system,  and  will  insist  on 
keeping  their  children  at  an  English  school. 
The  best  method  of  all  is,  to  let  children 
have  the  earlier  portion  of  their  education 
in  Elngland,  and  finish  it  at  some  foreign 
seminary ; by  thus  placing  thechildren  of  one 
nation  with  another,  the  mind  becomes  ex- 
panded, and  enlarged  views  take  theplaceof 
narrow  prejudices.  Again,  by  thus  sending 
children  abroad  lor  their  education,  the  lan- 
guage of  the  country,  especially  its  idioms 
and  pronunciation,  are  attained  with  a 
greater  degree  of  facility  and  precision  than 
they  could  be  in  the  mother  country,  under 
the  ablest  of  instructors.  The  terms  for 
education  in  France  and  Germany  are  upon 
a somewhat  lower  scale  than  those  of  Eng- 
land, especially  in  the  provincial  towns. 
Before,  however,  children  arc  intrusted  to 
the  care  of  a foreigner,  the  strictest  in- 
quiries should  be  made  respecting  the  esta- 
blishment and  the  proprietor,  owing  to  the 
remoteness  of  the  school;  us  in  most  in- 
stances the  care  of  the  child  will  be  totally 
transferred  from  the  parent  to  the  temporary 
guardian,  llespecting  the  separate  merits 
of  children  being  educated  at  home  and  at 
school,  therecannotbeaqueslion.  Athome 
a child  is  humoured  and  indulged,  and  many 
wholesome  rules  and  regulations  are  re- 
laxed, without  which  a school  could  not 
exist.  But  at  school,  certain  duties  have  to 
be  performed,  and  the  scholar  well  knows 
that  if  he  neglects  them  he  will  meet  with 
merited  punislimcnt.  Home  education  has 
also  a bud  moral  intluence;  for  children, 
being  too  tenderly  cared  for,  arc  unfitted  to 
meet  those  trials  experienced  from  home 
ood  liutnouredly,  and  their  tempers  thus 
eoorae  souri<l,  and  their  spirits  crushed.  A 
school,  howevei,  is  a miniature  world,  where 
every  member  is  urged  onward  by  a spirit 
of  emulation,  is  impressed  with  the  neces- 
sity of  sulwrdination,  taught  to  despise 
Sinsll  troubles,  and  learns  how  to  del'eud  his 
right.  By  a lairity  of  reasoning,  establish- 


ments termed  day-schools  are  not  so  salutai  y 
for  the  pupil  as  boarding-sciiools ; for  here 
again  the  indulgence  of  the  parent  neutra- 
lizes the  authority  of  the  instructor,  and  in 
nearly  all  cases  the  child  is  encouraged  to 
bring  home  idle  tales  of  every  petty  griev- 
ance, and  to  be  sympathised  with  accord- 
ingly, which  a distance  from  home  would,  as 
a^  matter  of  course,  effectually  prevent. 
Filially,  when  once  a child  is  placed  under 
the  care  of  an  instructor,  no  parent  should 
interfere  with  the  system  of  education  or 
mode  of  training  pursued,  by  introducing 
theories  of  his  owm.  Nor  should  he  display 
the  bad  taste  to  side  with  the  pupil  against 
the  master,  when  the  former  has  been  dis- 
obedient and  refractory. 

EEL.— A dainty  fish  much  prized  for  the 
table.  It  is,  however,  not  much  sought  after 
for  sport  by  the  angler,  and  is  by  many 
accomplished  anglers  considered  scarcely 
deserving  of  notice.  The  eel  is  found  in 
rivers,  reservoirs,  ponds,  canals,  &c„  being 
very  fond  of  still  water  with  a muddy  bot- 
tom. Those  that  have  chosen  for  their  habi- 
tation rivers  having  uninterrupted  com- 
munication with  the  sea  — unlike  the 
salmon  — are  supposed  to  migrate  to  the 
sea,  deposit  their  spawn,  and  the  young 
to  enter  the  rivers,  and  pursue  their  up- 
ward way  in  large  swarms,  until  they 
find  fresh  water  wherein  to  take  up  their 
future  habitation.  Ancient  authors  dif- 
ered  as  to  the  means  of  propagation  ot 
the  eel,  and  supported  a theory  w hicli  may 
be  called  a re-creation  of  mud  by  the  suiT.s 
heat  when  it  shines  upon  the  overflowing  of 
the  Nile,  or  i'rom  the  putrefaction  of  the 
earth,  or  of  a particular  dew  falling  in  May 
or  June;  and  even  in  the  present  day  there 
is  a difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  the 
eel  is  oviparous  or  viviparous. 

The  eel  may  be  taken  by  the  angler  at  the 
bottom  with  worms,  loach,  gudgeon,  bleak, 
minnows,  a small  lamprey,  the  entrails  ol 
fish,  flesh,  or  fowl,  or,  indeed,  with  almost 
anything;  but  it  is  generally  caught  by  night- 
lines,  to  which  several  hooks  are  attached, 
and  which  are  cast  into  the  water  by  a 
brick,  stone,  or  other  weight  being  attached 
thereto,  and  the  other  end  pegged  into  the 
bank,  or  tied  to  a branch  of  a tree,  or  to  a 
bunch  of  weeds  on  the  water-side  Snig- 
gling i.s  a plan  successfully  adopted  forcatch- 
ing  eels  in  the  day-time,  when  they  creep 
into  holes  in  the  bank  or  woodwork,  or 
under  stones  or  logs  of  wood.  It  is  prac- 
tised by  baiting  a small  hook  or  stout  needle 
bound  to  the  line  for  halt  of  its  length  only 
with  a worm,  and  presenting  it  at  the  en- 
trane-e  of  the  hole,  or  at  the  edge  of  the 
stone  or  log  by  the  aid  of  a bent  rod  ; the 
eel  takes  the  bait,  and  the  angler  holds  the 
line  taut  until  his  prey,  gradually  relaxing 
its  adhesion  to  its  shelter,  is  drawn  out 
Bobbing  also  is  practised  by  first  stringing 
a quantity  of  large  lob  worms  upon  worsted) 
attuching  them  to  a bell-shaped  piece  of 
lead,  sullicieiitly  large  to  readily  sink  them  ; 
the  lead  and  worms  are  securtd  to  a pole 
of  sullicieiit  length,  say  twelve  or  fourteen 
feet  long,  by  a piece  of  stout  whipcord.  The 
eel  may  be  felt  to  bite,  when  it  is  to  bu 
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gently  bnt  quickly  lifted,  either  out  of  the 
water,  or  be  suffered  to  drop  into  a basket 
floating  ready  for  its  reception  ; their  teeth 
become  entangled  in  the  worsted,  from  which 
they  cannot  disengage  themselves,  if  the 
angler  is  an  adept  at  the  process.  Eels  are 
caught  in  rivers  in  baskets  or  pots,  to  which 
access  is  easy,  but  retreat  difficult,  wherein 
have  been  placed  some  small  fish  or  some 
flowers  of  the  elder  tree,  and  in  bucks,  which 
are  large  baskets  made  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple, fitted  to  a framework,  and  at  snitable 
periods  and  convenient  states  of  the  water, 
lowered  therein,  when  the  eels  run  into  them 
on  their  downward  passage  to  the  sea,  or 
when  seeking  a new  locality.  Eels  are  also 
taken  by  spearing  them  whilst  they  are 
lying  singly  on  the  bottom,  or  in  clusters 
imbedded  in  the  mud.  The  instrument 
used,  called  an  eel-spear,  is  of  si.K  or  eight 
prongs  of  flattened  iron,  the  edges  of  each 
prong  being  notched,  and  fastened  to  a long 
pole.  It  is  then  violently  plunged  into  the 
mud  and  quickly  withdrawn ; the  eels  are 
retained  between  the  prongs  by  their 
serrated  edges. 

EEL  FORCE3I EAT. —Take  two  fine  eels, 
boil  them  till  they  are  nearly  done,  then  put 
them  into  cold  water : broil  a perch  ; when 
it  is  nearly  done,  lay  it  to  cool;  take  the 
Tneat  from  the  bones  of  both  of  the  fish, 
mince  it,  and  add  the  liver  of  a cod  minced 
also;  season  with  pepper  and  salt,  add 
sweet  herbs,  some  small  onions  minced, 
some  scraped  bacon,  a little  veal  suet,  a few  I 
bread  crumbs,  and  a piece  of  butter;  put  I 
the  whole  into  a mortar,  and  beat  it  to  a 
paste.  It  is  used  for  fish  pies,  and  adds  a 
line  relish  to  all  made  dishes  of  fish.  It 
also  may  be  rolled  up  into  balls,  and  fried  or 
stewed. 

EEL  PIE. — Skin  and  prepare  the  eels,  i 
roll  them  in  spices  and  sweet  herbs,  boil  the  | 
■ikins,  heads,  and  bones,  and  make  as  much 
s^k  as  will  be  required;  cut  the  eels  into 
pieces,  lay  them  in  a dish,  and  cover  with 
a paste ; bake  in  a moderate  oven. 

EEL  .SOUP. — Take  two  pounds  of  cleaned 
and  cut  eels,  two  quarts  of  water,  a crust  of 
bread,  two  blades  of  mace,  two  onions,  a 
few  corns  of  white  pepper,  and  a bundle  of 
sweet  herbs : boil  the  ttsli  uncovered  till  half 
the  liquor  is  wasted,  then  strain  it,  and  serve 
it  up  with  toasted  bread. 

EELS  H.VKED.— Skin  and  clean  the  eels, 
cut  them  in  lengthsaccordingto  the  capacity 
of  a shallow  pan ; stand  them  upright  in  the 
pan,  and  fill  it  with  them ; put  in  a little 
water,  some  salt,  pepper,  shalots  cut  small, 
sweet  herbs,  and  a little  minced  parsley ; 
set  them  in  an  oven  to  bake.  When  ihey 
are  done,  pour  the  liquor  that  comes  from 
them  into  a saucepan,  and  flavour  and 
thicken  it  with  a piece  of  butter  rolled  in 
flour,  and  a little  white  wine. 

KEL.S  BOIF.EII.  For  this  the  smaller 
ones  should  be  chosen.  When  they  are  well 
cleaned  and  skinned,  cut  off  the  heads,  and 
put  them  into  boiling  salt  and  water,  adding 
a little  vinegar;  parsley  and  butter  are 
generally  served  with  them. 

EEI.,8  COULAIIED. — Clean  and  skin  the 
cels,  take  out  the  bones,  and  cut  off  the 
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heads  and  tails;  lay  them  flat,  and  strew 
over  them  a liberal  supply  of  the  following 
seasoning:  grated  nutmeg,  grated  lemon- 
peel,  some  salt,  pepper,  minced  parsley, 
sweet  marjoram,  a little  thyme,  savouiy, 
and  a leaf  or  two  of  sage;  roll  them  vei-y 
tight,  and  bind  them  firmly  with  tape. 
Boil  the  heads,  tails,  and  bones  in  twoquai  ts 
of  water  and  a pint  of  vinegar,  witli  an 
onion,  three  bay  leaves,  some  salt  and 
pepper;  when  it  boils,  put  in  the  eels;  and 
tyhen  tender,  take  them  out,  and  boil  the 
liquor  a little  longer;  strain  and  skim  it. 
and  when  cold,  put  in  tlie  fish.  If  the  eels 
are  to  be  kept  long,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
boil  up  the  liquor  occasionally,  and  to  add  a 
little  fresli  vinegar. 

EELS  FRIED.— Clean  and  skin  the  cels, 
cut  off  their  heads,  and  divide  tliem  into 
pieces  three  or  four  inches  long,  and  tlien 
score  across  in  two  or  three  places ; season 
Iliem  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  dust  them  in 
flour,  or  dip  tliem  into  an  egg  beaten  up, 
and  sprinkle  them  with  finely  grated  bread 
crumbs.  Fry  them  in  fresh  lard  or  dripping ; 
Jet  them  drain  and  dry  on  the  back  of  a 
sieve  before  the  fire;  serve  with  melted 
butter  and  parsley. 

EELS  PICKLED.— Skin  some  eels,  slit 
them  up  the  middle,  take  out  the  bones, 
and  rub  the  flesh  over  with  salt ; let  them 
lie  three  days  and  turn  them  every  day; 
then  take  them  out  of  the  brine,  wash  tliem 
in  water,  and  wipe  them  dry  with  a cloth  ; 
season  them  with  nutmeg,  cloves,  mace,  and 
a bay  leaf;  roll  them  up,  and  tie  them  tightly 
in  a cloth  ; boil  them  in  an  equal  quantity  ot 
white  wine  and  vinegar ; when  they  are  ten- 
der, take  them  out  of  the  liquor  and  set 
them  to  cool ; when  quite  cold,  put  them 
into  the  same  liquor  again ; and  if  there  is 
not  suifleient  liquor,  boil  some  more  vinegar, 
white  wine,  and  spices.  Put  by  in  jars. 

EELS  POTIED.— Clean,  skin,  and  bone 
them  ; season  them  well  on  both  sides  wiBi 
pepper,  salt,  and  mace;  let  them  lie  for  six 
hours,  then  cut  them  into  small  pieces  and 
pack  them  closely  into  a disli;  cover  them 
with  a coarse  paste  and  bake  them.  When 
quite  cold,  remove  the  paste,  and  pour  over 
them  clarified  butter. 

EELS,  Propekties  or.— The  qualities  of 
eels  as  an  article  of  diet  difl'er  inaterially 
with  tlieir  size;  the  smaller  sorts  are  nutri- 
tious and  comparatively  easy  of  digestion, 
but  the  larger  kinds,  from  tlie  quantity  ol 
oil  tliey  contain,  arc  apt  to  disagree  ''‘‘h 
delicate  stomachs.  For  tliis  reason,  tliey 
sliould  not  he  partaken  of  until  tlie  greater 
portion  of  tlie  oil  lias  been  previously 
extracted;  thi.s  is  done  by  boiling  them 
very  gently  for  some  time  until  the  oil  • 
when  the  eels  are  to  be  taken  out,  and  set 
aside  for  use. 

EELS  ROASTED.— After  skinning  an 
cel  broil  it  on  a clear  fire,  wipe  ami  scrape  it : 
clean  It,  and  turn  it  in  the  I'orin  ol  a 
put  skewers  into  it  of  wood  or  silver ; tlien 
put  tlie  eels  into  a stewpaii,  with  a little  onr- 
tcr,  slices  of  carrot,  spices,  l>nrsley>  .* 

and  onions ; add  some  stock  and  lialf-S'I 
of  wine,  and  boil.  Wlieii  Uie  eel  is  halt  doim. 
tlx  it  on  a spit ; wrap  imp  In  buttered  paper 
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and  roast  it  by  a clear  Are  till  done  ; take  off 
the  paper  just  before  serving,  in  order  to 
brown  the  ttsh.  Serve  with  melted  butter 
and  anchovy  sauce. 

EELS  SPITCLICOCKED.— Clean  them 
well  and  rub  tliem  with  salt ; slit  them  up 
the  middle  and  remove  the  bone.  Wash  and 
dry  them,  cut  them  into  pieces  three  or  four 
inches  long,  dredge  them  with  flour  and 
afterwards  wipe  it  oft’,  to  render  them  quite 
dry.  Dip  them  in  a thick  batter  made  of 
melted  butter,  yolk  of  eggs,  "with  a little 
minced  parsley,  sage,  a very  small  shalot, 
and  a seasoning  of  pepper,  salt,  and  cayenne. 
Boll  the  pieces  lu  finely  grated  bread-crumbs 
or  biscuit  powder.  Dip  and  roll  them  again, 
and  broil  them  over  a clear  fire  till  tliey 
attain  a light  brown  colour.  Serve  with 
melted  butter  flavoured  with  anchovy  sauce, 
and  slightly  acidulated  with  lemon  juice,  or 
any  favourite  flavoured  vinegar. 

EELS  STEWED.— Clean  and  skin  the 
eels,  and  cut  them  into  pieces  about  four 
inches  long.  Season  well  two  pounds  and  a 
half  with  salt  and  black  pepper ; put  an  ounce 
of  butter  into  a stewpau  with  a large  hand- 
ful of  sorrel,  three  or  four  sage  leaves,  a 
small  onion  minced,  a little  grated  lemon- 
peel,  and  an  anchovy  chopped  small.  Put 
in  the  eels,  and  pour  over  them  lialf-a-pint  of 
water,  stew  them  gently  for  half  an  hour, 
shaking  them  occasionally ; before  serving 
them,  add  a little  grated  nutmeg,  and  the 
juice  of  half  a lemon. 

EELS,  TO  C.VRVE.  — If  eels  should  be 
brought  to  fable  whole,  they  should  be  divi- 
ded into  pieces  three  or  four  inches  long; 
the  thickest  portion  is  considered  the  be.st 
A little  of  the  sauce  should  be  served  with 
tliem. 

EELS,  TO  Kill  AND  Skin. —The  heads 
of  the  eels  must  be  struck  upon  a block 
or  hard  substance,  and  tills,  by  stunning 
them,  causes  them  to  suffer  least  To 
skin  them,  take  the  head  in  your  Imud  with 
aclofh  and  just  cut  through  tlie  skin  round 
the  neck,  which  torn  down  about  an  inch; 
then  pnil  the  liead  with  one  liand  and  the 
skin  with  the  other,  and  it  will  come  oil’  with 
facility;  to  dress  them,  the  belly  must  be 
opened,  the  interior  taken  out  witliout 
breaking  the  gall,  and'thc  bristles  which  run 
up  the  back  cut  off. 

EGG  HALLS.  Pound  a sufficient  quan- 
tity of  the  yolks  of  liard-boiled  eggs  in  a 
mortar,  with  as  much  raw  yolk  and  flour  us 
will  bind  the  composition.  Adil  ealt,  and 
make  up  in  the  form  of  balls  the  size  of  a 
marble.  Put  at  least  two  dozen  to  a tureen 
of  soup. 

EGG  CUItUV.— Slice  two  onions  and  fry 
them  in  butter,  add  a tahlespooni'ul  of  curry- 
nowder  ; let  them  stew  in  a pint  of  good 
broth  till  quite  tender;  mix  half  a pintot 
cream  and  thicken  with  arrowroot  or  rice - 
flour.  Simmer  a few  minutes,  then  inld  six 
liard-boiled  eggs,  cut  into  slices;  beat  them 
thoroughly,  but  do  not  let  them  boil. 

Unions,  2 ; butter,  siiflicieiit ; curry- 
powder.  one  tablesiioonfiil ; broth.  1 ])int  ; 
cream,  1 pint  ; arrowroot  or  rice  Hour,  to 
tlucken ; eggs,  U. 


EGG  FLIP. — Heat  a quart  of  mild  ale, 
and  pour  it  into  a jug  with  a spout ; in  a 
similar  jug'  beat  up  three  eggs  with  a quarter 
of  a poiiud  of  moist  sugar,  add  a quartern  ot 
brandy  or  gin,  and  flavour  with  nutmeg. 
When  the  ale  is  quite  hot  but  not  boiling, 
pour  it  quickly  into  the  jug  that  contains  the 
eggs,  return  it  back  into  the  other  jug,  and 
thus  keep  pouring  the  mixture  from  one  jug 
to  the  other,  till  the  whole  is  thoroughly’ 
incorporated  and  perfectly  smooth. 

Ale,  1 quart ; eggs,  3 ; sugar,  Hb. ; 
brandy  or  gin,  1 quartern;  nutmeg,  to 
flavour. 

EGG  FOKCED. — Boil  six  eggs  hard, 
remove  the  shells,  but  leave  the  eggs  whole ; 
cover  them  with  a forcemeat  made  with 
scraped  ham,  pounded  anchovy,  pounded 
veal  and  bacon  fat,  well  mixed  together  and 
highly  seasoned  ; brush  them  with  the  yolk 
of  egg,  and  dredge  them  with  bread-crumbs 
or  vermicelli ; fry  them  a pale  gold  colour, 
or  put  them  in  an  oven  for  a quarter  of  an 
hour,  and  serve  them  up  with  gravy  in  the 
dish. 

EGG  HOT. — This  is  made  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  preceding,  but  without 
spirits  or  spice ; eggs,  ale,  and  sugar  being 
the  only  ingredients. 

EGG  iM  A lot  ALADE.— Blanch  nnd  pound 
with  a little  rose  water  two  ounces  of  sweet 
almonds,  two  ounces  of  orange  marmalade, 
and  lour  ounces  of  citron ; add  two  table- 
spoonluls  of  brandy,  the  beaten  yolks  of  six 
and  the  whites  of  two  eggs,  with  an  ounce  ot 
pounded  loaf  sugar  ; put  it  into  a saucepan, 
and  stir  it  till  it  oecomes  thick,  then  pour  it 
into  a shape.  When  quite  cold,  serve  it, 
lurned  out  and  garnished  with  flowers. 

Almonds,  2ozs.;  rose-water,  sufficient ; 
marmalade,  2 ozs. ; citron,  4 ozs.  ; brandy, 
2 tablespoonfuls;  eggs,  G yolks,  2 whites; 
sugar.  1 oz. 

EGG  PIE— Mince  the  yolks  of  twenty- 
four  eggs,  two  pounds  of  suet,  half  a 
pound  of  bread-crumbs,  an  ounce  of  candied 
peel,  two  ounces  of  sugar,  one  tablespoonful 
of  orange- flower  water,  half  an  ounce  of 
allspice,  a pound  of  minced  raisins,  half  a 
pound  o(  currants,  and  two  dozen  sweet 
almonds  ; cover,  bake,  and  serve  wnth  wine 
sauce. 

(Jig"  Eggs,  24  yolks,  suet,  2 lbs.  ; bread- 
crumbs. ilb. ; candied  peel,  l oz. ; sugar, 

2 ozs. ; orange-  flower  water,  1 tablespoonful ; 
allsjilcc.  fiz  ; raisins,  1 ib.  ; currauts,  Hb. ; 
almonds.  24. 

EGG  - PLANT.  — A tender  greenhouse 
plant,  native  of  .Africa.  It  flourishes  best  jn 
a light  rich  soil,  and  blows  violet-coloured 
flowers  in  .June  and  .July,  which  are  suc- 
ceeded by  fruit,  shaped  and  coloured  like  an 
egg.  It  IS  pro|>agated  by  seed. 

EGG  Pli.'VN  i'.  TO  Dkkss.  Take  as  many' 
egg-plants  us  the  extent  ol'  the  family  re- 
ipiires;  pare,  quarter,  and  boil  them  till  soft 
enough  to  mash  like  turnips.  In  mashing 
them,  add  a little  bread-crumb  soaked  in 
milk  but  ter.  chopped  |)arsley,  an  onion  boiled, 
pepjier,  and  salt.  ..Mix  these  well  together, 
pour  tliemi\tiire  into  a baking  dish,  cover 
the  top  with  grated  bread,  and  bake  lor  hall 
an  hour. 
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EGG- I’UDDING. — Beat  nine  ejrgs  with 
nine  tableapoonfuls  of  tlour,  add  a quart  of 
milk  and  a saltspoonful  of  salt ; tie  the  mix- 
ture ill  a cloth  which  has  been  scalded  and 
dredsred  wiih  flour;  put  into  boi  dug  water, 
and  boil  for  an  hour  and  a half.  Serve  with 
.sweet  sauce. 

li§"Eggs,  9;  flour,  9 tablespoonfuls;  milk, 

1 quart ; salt,  1 tablespoonful. 

EGG  SALAD.— Boil  si.x  cloves  of  garlic 
for  SIX  minutes,  and  pound  them  with  a few 
capers  and  two  anchovies  ; mix  them  tho- 
roughly with  oil,  salt,  pepper,  and  vinegar, 
and  serve  with  hard-boiled  eggs,  whole  or 
cut  in  two. 

EGG-SAUCE. — Boil  a couple  of  eggs  hard 
and  when  quite  cold,  mince  the  yoiks  and 
whites  separately;  mix  them  well,  put  them 
into  a hot  tureen,  and  pour  to  them  a quar- 
ter of  a pint  of  boiling  melted  butter ; stir, 
and  serve  immediately. 

EGG  WINE. — For  each  half- pint  of  wine 
intended  to  be  made,  take  two  eegs,  beat 
them  up  thoroughly  in  a small  basin  with 
an  ounce  and  and  a half  ot  line  moist  sugar, 
and  a flavouring  of  nutmeg  and  cloves.  In 
the  meantime,  heat  half-a-pint  of  sherry  and 
water,  in  equal  quantities,  or  stronger,  of  the 
sherry  if  desired,  and  when  boiling,  stir  it 
:nto  the  eggs,  after  which  pour  ihe  whole 
backwards  and  forwards  until  it  thickens. 
If  it  will  not  thicken  readily,  it  must  be  put 
over  the  lire  again,  and  stirred  for  a lew 
minutes. 

Wine  and  water,  i pint,  mixed  ; eggs, 

2 ; sugar,  Ijozs. ; nutmegs  and  cloves,  to 
flavour. 

EGGS  BOILED. — The  boiling  of  eggs  de- 
mands a certain  degree  of  care.  If  they  are 
brought  from  a cold  place,  and  suddenly 
plunged  into  boiling  water,  they  will  fre- 
quently break,  and  a large  portion  will  often 
e.-icape  from  the  shell.  When  this  accident 
does  occur,  a little  salt  put  into  the  water 
will  jirevent  the  further  escape  of  the  egg 
from  the  iracture.  In  winter,  eggs  should 
beheld  tor  an  instant  over  the  steam  from 
the  saucepan  before  they  are  laid  in  When 
they  are  introduced  into  the  saucepan  they 
should  not  be  dropped  in  from  Ihe  hand,  but 
gently  deposited  by  the  aid  of  a spoon  'I'he 
time  required  for  boiling  eggs  is  regulated 
by  the  degree  of  lirmness  desired.  Three 
minutes  will  boil  them  sulliciently  for 
persons  who  like  the  whites  in  a partially 
liquid  state;  four  minutes  will  luiiden  the 
whites  only,  and  leave  the  yolks  still  liquid, 
and  live  minutes  and  upwards  will  render 
both  tin-  yolk  and  white  hard.  Egg's  are 
frequently  nnderdressed  or  overdressed 
through  I'orgettulness  or  miscalculation.  A 
wrtaiu  way  to  avoid  this  is  to  put  the  eggs 
into  cn'ii  , rater,  and  by  the  time  the  water 
bolls,  the  eggs  will  be  Cookerl  to  a medium 
degree.  Tliey  may  continue  boiling  lieyond 
this  point  til  any  stage  of  hardness  desired. 

Etiti.S  BItOI  LEO.  i.igbtly  butter  a small 
oval  dii-h  iqsiTi  which  break  two,  three,  or 
more  eggs  without  disturbing  tlie  yolks, 
8<“ason  ln./htly  with  a little  white  pepper  and 
salt.  I’ot  a lew  small  pieces  ot  butler  here 
and  there  upon  them  and  then  place  the  dish 
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in  a small  oven,  where  let  it  remain  until 
the  whites  become  set,  but  by  no  means  hard, 
and  serve  hot ; if  the  oven  is  moderately  hot 
the  eggs  will  take  about  ten  minutes.  They 
may  also  be  cooked  on  a dish  before  the  fire; 
turn  it  round  now  and  then  until  the  eggs 
are  regularly  set. 


EGGS  BUTTERED. — Beat  up  six  eggs 
thoroughly  in  a basin ; set  two  ounces  ol 
fresh  butter  to  melt  in  another  basin  placed 
in  boiling  water.  Stir  the  eggs  and  butter 
together  ; add  pepper  and  salt,  and  a finely 
minced  onion,  if  liked.  Pour  the  mixture 
into  a small  saucepan,  and  toss  itover  a8low 
Hre  for  a few  seconds,  then  pour  it  into  a 
large  basin  ; and  continue  pouring  it  back- 
wards and  forwards  several  times,  setting  it 
on  the  fire  occasionally,  and  keeping  it  brisk- 
ly -agitated  till  it  thickens.  Serve  on  toast 
or  as  an  accompaniment  to  salt  fish,  or 
herrings. 

EGGS  COOKED  WITHOUT  BOILING. 
— Put  some  boiling  water  into  a large  basin, 
and  let  it  remain  for  a few  seconds ; then 
turn  it  out,  lay  in  the  eggs,  and  roll  them 
over,  to  take  the  chill  on  the  shell,  and  to 
prevent  their  cracking.  Pour  upon  the  eggs 
boiling  water  from  the  kettle,  until  they  are 
completely  immersed ; cover  the  basin  with 
a plate  instantly,  and  let  it  remain  upon  the 
table  for  twelve  minutes ; the  eggs  will  then 
be  found  to  be  perfectly  cooked,  free  from 
all  flavour  and  appearance  of  rawmess,  and 
yet  so  lightly  and  delicately  dressed,  that 
persons  will  be  tempted  by  them  who  can- 
not eat  eggs  boiled  in  the  usual  way. 

EGGS  FRICASSEED.— Boil  eggs  hard. 


take  out  a portion  of  the  yolks  whole,  out 
the  remainder  into  quarters  with  the  whites. 
Make  some  good  gravy  boiling  hot,  put  in. 
minced  thyme  and  parsley,  and  add  it  to  the 
eggs  with  a little  grated  nutmeg ; shake  the 
whole  up  with  a piece  of  butter  until  it  is  of 
the  proper  consistence.  Garnish  with  eggs 
boiled  hard  and  chopped  up  fine. 

EGGS  FRIED.— Have  ready  afrying-pan 
containing  hot  fat,  drop  the  eggs  in  sepa- 
rately, let  them  fry  for  one  minute,  then 
dro])  some  more  hot  fat  over  them ; three 
minutes  will  cook  them.  They  do  not  require 
to  he  turned. 

EGGS  POACHED.— Have  water  gent  y 
simmering  in  a stewpan,  place  in  carefully 
each  egg,  previously  broken,  with  a cup, 
without  disturbing  the  yolk;  when  the 
white  is  coagulated,  which  it  will  be  in  Jour- 
teen  minutes,  the  eggs  will  he  done.  T‘>ey 
may  be  served  in  various  ways ; on  bread 
slightly  toasted,  or  with  spinach.  In  these 
cases,  the  bread  should  be  cat  into  squares, 
and  an  egg  placed  on  each  square  Ihe 
spinach,  alter  being  boiled,  must  be  pressed, 
anil  cut  into  triangular  )iieces  ; upon  one  ol 
each  ol'  which  an  egg  must  be  placed.  Servo 
with  melted  butter.  , 

KfiGS  I’Ori'ED.  — Boil  the  eggs  hard, 
shell  thhn.und  separate  Ihe  whiles  Ironi  the 
yolks  ; pound  the  latter  in  a mortar  wilM  a 
seasoning  of  salt,  pepper,  and  P*’"‘ 
ipice  lliib  in,  also,  by  degrees. 
of  clarified  butler  cold,  chop  n])  the  wlii”S 
into  small  pieces.  As  the  yolk  paste  is  put 
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into  pots,  strew  in  the  bits  of  white  with  it, 
and  press  the  whole  down  well.  Cover  with 
clarified  butter. 

EGGS,  PaoPERTiES  OF. — Eggs  are  com- 
posed almost  entirely  of  albumen ; the  yolk, 
besides  this  substance,  contains  gelatin,  oil, 
and  water,  in  combination  with  yellow 
colouring  matter.  There  is  also  a small 
proportion  of  sulphur  mixed  with  the  albu- 
men ; it  is  to  this  circumstance  that  silver 
spoons  used  in  eating  eggs,  are  stained  of  a 
dark  colour ; and  the  strong  smell  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  which  eggs  emit  when 
ill  a state  of  putrefaction,  is  also  derived 
from  the  same  principle.  As  an  article  of 
diet,  eggs,  when  raw,  have  a gently  laxative 
effect;  when  taken  in  this  state,  they  are 
deemed  serviceable  in  jaundice  and  obstruc- 
tions of  the  liver;  when  boiled  in  the  usual 
manner,  they  afford  a mild  strengthening 
aliment,  not  difficult  of  digestion.  Uard 
boiled  eggs  remain  long  on  the  stomach,  and 
are  apt  to  constipate  the  bowels;  they  are 
rendered  easier  of  digestion  when  used  with 
vinegar  as  a condiment.  The  eggs  of  grani- 
vorous  fowls  are  considered  the  best ; those 
of  the  common  hen  and  the  Guinea  hen  are 
the  most  esteemed.  The  eggs  of  ducks, 
geese,  and  all  the  water  fowls,  contain  a 
greater  proportion  of  oil,  and  are  more 
strongly  flavoured  ; they  are  only  suited  for 
powerful  stomachs.  An  egg  boiled  until  the 
greater  part  of  the  white  is  slightly  coagu- 
lated, without  depriving  the  yolk  of  its 
fluidity,  and  taken  with  a due  proportion  of 
bread,  is  an  excellent  article  of  diet  for  a 
child,  or  a person  in  a state  of  convalescence  ; 
but  when  the  stomach  is  deranged,  eggs,  in 
whatever  state,  are  apt  to  increase  the  dis- 
order. A fresh  egg  contains  about  the  same 
amount  of  nourishment  ns  an  ounce  and  a 
half  of  meat,  and  an  ounce  of  wheaten  bread. 
For  the  officinal  qualities  of  white  of  eggs, 
see  Alrumen. 

EGGS,  TO  Choose.— In  choosing  eggs, 
hold  them  to  the  light:  if  they  are  clear, 
they  are  fresh ; if  they  are  thick  and  clouded, 
they  are  stale;  if  they  have  a black  spot  on 
the  shell,  they  are  worthless.  The  most 
reliable  mode  of  testing  them  is  by  the 
light  of  a candle.  The  freshness  of  eggs 
may  also  be  proved  b^  putting  them  in  a 
pan  of  cold  water.  Those  that  sink  the 
soonest  are  the  freshest,  and  those  that 
remain  on  the  surface,  not  fit  tor  food. 
Eggs  purehnsed  in  the  ordinary  way  arc 
always  to  be  suspected  ; therefore  let  an 
earthen  pan  be  kept  with  charcoal  and  lime- 
water  to  put  them  in.  'fhe  longer  the  eggs 
are  kept  in  this  liquid  the  better  they  will 
be;  the  charcoal  and  lime  having  the  ten- 
dency to  destroy  and  arrest  decay. 

EGGS,  TO  I’ltESEiiVE.  — Eggs  should  be 
new.  or  not  more  than  twenty-four  hours 
old,  when  they  are  stored,  otherwise  their 
flavour  cannot  be  relied  upon.  Eggs  may 
be  preserved  a short  time  by  putting  theiii 
in  ajar  of  salt  or  lime-water,  with  the  small 
end  downwards,  'fhey  may  be  preserveii 
for  several  months  by  greasing  them  all 
over  with  melted  mutton  suet,  and  wedging 
them  close  together,  the  small  ends  down- 
wards, In  a bc.'s;  of  bran.  To  keep  them  for 


winter  use,  pour  a gallon  of  boiling  water 
on  two  quarts  of  quicldime,  and  half  a pound, 
of  salt ; when  cold,  mix  with  it  an  ounce  of 
cream  of  tartar.  The  day  following  put  in 
the  eggs.  After  the  lime  has  beeu  stirred 
well  into  the  boiling  water,  a large  portion 
of  it  will  settle  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel 
in  which  the  eggs  will  remain.  Ket'p  them 
covered  with  the  liquor,  and  they  may  be 
preserved  for  two  years. 

ELDER. — Of  this  tree  there  are  many 
varieties,  but  those  cultivated  for  their  fruit 
are  chiefly  the  white  and  black.  The  scarlet 
and  green  berries  may  also  be  used  like  the 
black,  and  are  very  ornamental  trees  in  the 
shrubbery.  As  the  tree  will  grow  anywliere, 
either  in  open  or  shady  situations,  it  may  be 
planted  in  any  out-ground  or  waste  spot,  as 
single  standards  or  in  rows,  to  assist  in 
forming  boundary  fences.  Trees  planted  in 
the  hedge  order,  if  suffered  to  grow  up  un- 
trimmed,  will  produce  abundance  of  berries 
for  use.  The  elder  is  raised  by  the  cuttings 
of  the  last  year’s  shoots  planted  in  the  win- 
ter or  very  early  in  the  spring,  and  by  seed 
in  the  autumn.  Select  for  cuttings  some- 
strong  young  shoots  of  the  preceding  sum- 
mer, cut  into  iengths  of  one  foot  to  three 
feet  or  more ; these  may  be  planted  either 
w’hereit  is  intended  the  plants  should  re- 
main, or  in  a nursery  for  a year’s  growth. 
Insert  them  from  six  inches  to  fifteen 
inches  into  the  "round,  according  to  their 
length;  they  will  soon  strike  root;  and  will 
shoot  strongly  at  top  fhe  same  year  Train 
those  designed  for  standards  with  a single 
stem,  from  three  feet  to  five  feet  high  ; and 
those  lor  hedges,  with  branches  out  from  the 
bottom.  To  raise  this  tree  from  seed,  sow 
in  autumn,  October,  or  November,  or  later 
in  mild  weather,  or  soon  in  the  spring, 
either  for  a hedge  in  drills,  where  the  plants 
are  to  remain,  or  in  a bed  or  border  for 
planting  out  when  of  one  or  two  years’ 
growth.  The  berries  ripen  in  perfection,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  wine,  about  the  mid- 
dle auu  end  of  September,  and  in  October, 
mid  should  then  be  gathered  in  bunches. 
The  elder,  by  the  smell  that  it  emits,  acts  a.-- 
some  siirt  of  protection  to  esculents,  grain, 
and  fruit  trees,  against  the  ravages  of  flies 
and  insects. 

ELDEKHEURY  WINE.-To  six  gallons 
of  berries  add  seven  of  water,  add  ii  quarter 
of  a pound  of  allspice,  two  ounces  of  ginger, 
with  a few  cloves.  Roil  this  for  half  an 
hour,  by  which  time  it  will  probably  be 
wasted  to  seven  or  eight  gallons.  Squeeze 
the  berries  well  through  a sieve,  adding  to 
every  gallon  three  pounds  and  a half  of  moist 
sugar;  the  quantity  then  will  be  sufficient 
for  a nine  gallon  cask.  The  sugar  being 
added,  boil  fill  the  liquor  becomes  clear, 
taking  the  scum  off  as  it  rises.  Remove  itto 
a cool  place,  and  put  it  into  the  cask  ; when 
Inkewann,  add  to  it  a piece  of  toasted  bread 
dipped  in  thick  yeast.  Should  ferincntatioii 
not  have  taken  place  on  the  next  day,  a 
small  quantity  of  wine  being  taken  out  and 
made  to  boil,  and  then  replaced  in  the  cask, 
will  most  probably  e.xcite  it;  if  not,  another 
jiiece  of  bread  dipped  In  yeast,  as  before, 
must  be  added;  let  it  remain  about  a week. 
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When  the  fermentation  has  subsided  fill  up 
the  cask,  aud  bung  it  down  closely.  It  will 
be  fit  to  drink  in  about  three  months,  but 
will  keep  for  years. 

ELDER  FLOWER  OINTMENT  — One 
of  the  mildest  and  most  cooUng  of  all  un- 
guents, aud  very  suitable  for  anointing  the 
lace,  neck,  &c.,  when  sun-burnt.  It  is  made 
of  fresh  elder  liowers  stripped  from  the 
stalks,  two  pounds  of  which  are  simmered 
in  an  equal  quantity  of  hog’s  lard  till  they 
become  crisp,  alter  which  the  ointment,  iii 
its  fluid  state,  is  strained  through  a coarse 
sieve. 

ELDER  FLOWER  VINEGAR.— To  half 
a peck  of  elder  flowers  put  one  gallon  of 
vinegar,  and  leave  it  for  a fortnight  in  a 
.stone  bottle  to  ferment;  then  strain  it 
through  a flannel  bag,  put  into  it  a small 
portion  of  dissolved  isinglass,  and  bottle 
for  use. 

EI.DER  FLOWER  WATER.— To  two 
drachms  and  a half  of  elder  flowers  add  one 
quart  of  boiling  water,  infuse  for  an  hour, 
and  strain,  'fhis  is  used  as  a wash  or  lotion 
for  the  face,  in  cases  of  sunbuni. 

ELDER  FLOWER  AVINE.  — To  every 
gallon  of  water  put  four  pounds  of  sugar, 
half  a pint  of  elder,  and  a tablespoonful  of 
yeast.  Mi.x  these  altogether,  and  put  them 
in  a barrel,  stir  it  up  every  morning  Ibr  a 
week,  then  stop  it  up  close  ; it  will  be  ready 
to  bottle  in  si.x  weeks. 

ELKXITRICITY.— A phenomenon  in  sci- 
ence, by  wliicli  various  bodies  become  influ- 
enced Uirough  the  medium  of  attraction  and 
repulsion.  If  a stick  of  sealing-wa.x,  a bit 
of  amber,  the  glass  of  a watch,  or  any  other 
smooth  piece  of  glass,  be  rubbed  upon  dry 
tlaunel  or  woollen  cloth,  or  even  the  sleeve 
of  a clotii  coat,  it  will  be  found  to  have  ac- 
quired a new  and  very  singular  physical 
property.  This  property  is  exliibited  by 
holding  the  body  which  has  been  subjected 
to  friction  over  small  and  light  substances, 
such  as  shreds  ol  paper,  gold  leaf,  feathers, 
.straw,  cork,  &c.  These  will  be  instantly 
attracted  to  it,  some  of  them  adhering  to  its 
surface,  others  falling  buck  to  the  place 
whence  they  were  withdrawn  ; w'hilst  otiiers 
are  thrown  off  from  the  body,  as  if  they  were 
repelled  from  it.— See  Dictionary  of  Useful 
Knoicletifje,  article  EliECTKiciTV. 

KLECTRIC  TELEGRAI’lL  — A well- 
known  invention  by  which  communications 
are  conveyed  to  a distance,  and  answers  are 
received,  in  tlie  space  of  a few  minutes.  Tiie 
scale  of  cliarges  for  conveying  messages  by 
electric  telegraph  is  regulated  by  the’ num- 
ber of  words,  and  by  the  distance.  1 n send- 
ing a message,  the  meaning  sliould  be 
expressed  as  clearly  and  concisely  as  pos- 
sible. not  only  on  tlie  score  ot  economy,  but 
iil.so  to  prevent  misapprehension.  An  illus- 
tration of  tlie  inconvenience  occasioned  by 
using  ambiguous  phrases  in  electric  tele- 
graph messages,  is  furnished  by  the  following 
incident : — A lamdim  physician  was  engaged 
by  a lady  residing  in  tiie  country  to  attend 
upon  her  in  her  approaching  accouchement. 
It  happened  soon  afterwards  that  the  child 
was  iirematiirely  born,  and  the  friends  of 
the  lady  telegraphed  the  Ixindon  physician. 


“Don’t  come — too  late;”  meaning  that,  as 
the  anticipated  event  had  taken  place,  there 
wjould  be  no  need  of  his  services.  The  phy- 
sician, upon  receiving  the  message,  however, 
read  it  “Don’t  come  too  late;”  under- 
standing the  meaning  to  be  that  the  accouche- 
ment was  momentarily  e.xpected,  and  that 
he  was  not  to  delay  his  departure.  He 
accordingly  took  the  train  and  hastened  to 
his  patient,  and  was,  of  course,  soon  made 
aware  of  the  blunder  and  the  fruitlessness 
of  his  errand.  In  matters  of  vital  Import, 
it  would  always  be  as  well  to  request  an 
answer,  so  that  the  sender  of  a message 
may  be  assured  that  it  has  been  received 
and  understood. 

ELECTRO  PLATE.— See  Gilding,  Sil- 
vering, &c. 

ELECTUARY. —A  medicinal  compound 
formed  of  light  powders,  generally  vege- 
table, mixed  up  with  honey,  syrup,  or  sugar, 
to  the  consistence  of  a stifl’  paste.  The  pre- 
paration of  electuaries  is  similar  to  that  of 
confections  and  conserves,  and  the  same 
precautions  must  be  observed  to  reduce  the 
dry  ingredients  to  very  finepowder  belbre  ad- 
ding them  to  the  syrup  or  other  substances 
used  to  give  them  form.  Care  must  also  be 
taken  to  diffuse  the  ingredients  equally’ 
through  every  portion  of  the  mass,  by 
patient  and  laborious  stirring.  The  neglect 
of  this  has  often  led  to  disagreeable  conse- 
quences, from  some  port  ion  of  the  electuary- 
being  nearly  inert,  while  another  portion 
has  possessed  increased  activity  — See  Leni- 
tive Electuary,  Pector.\l,  Stia'iiulant, 
Stomachic. 

ELIXIR.— A name  formerly  applied  to 
various  compound  tinctures,  and  to  pre- 
parations supposed  to  contain  the  quintes- 
sence of  other  substances.— See  Dafi'ev’s 
Elixir,  Garlic,  Ipecacuanha,  Orange- 
Peel.  Paregoric,  Roses,  Vitriol. 

ELM. — A genus  of  the  forest  trees,  com- 
mon in  Great  Britain.  There  are  several 
varieties  of  this  tree.  The  Unylish  or  narrotc- 
leaced  elm,  fig.  I;  the  Scotch,  or  broad- leaved 


Im,  Jig.  2;  the  common,  rorl, -harked  elm;  the 
hitch  cork-burked  dm;  and  the  smooth- leaved.  u> 
Vych  elm.  The  elm  is  valued  for  the  riipic my 
I Its  growth,  its  hardiness,  and  itscapaUiniy 
if  tiiriving  in  poor  soil  unlit,  for 
i yropagaicd  by  suckers,  which  rise  abui  - 
lantly  from  the  old  roots.  It  is  also  pro- 
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jiiigated  by  layers,  and  often  by  grafting  on 
'tile  common  VVycb  elm,  especially  when 
wanted  for  dressed  ground,  or  for  avenues, 
where  it  is  desired  that  no  suckers  should  be 
seen.  Elm  timber  is  difficult  to  work,  but 
not  liable  to  split,  and  bears  the  driving  of 
bolts  and  nails  better  than  any  other  timber. 
It  is  used  in  all  works  where  it  is  liable  to 
be  continually  dry  or  wet,  as  for  water-pipes, 
pumps,  water-wheels.  &c.  It  is  also  very 
generally  employed  for  weather  boarding, 
and  lor  common  cabinet-work.  The  leaves 
of  the  elm  are  eagerly  eaten  by  cattle,  sheep, 
and  hogs,  and  the  inner  bark  is  a valuable 
medicinal  agent.  The  decoction  of  it  forms 
an  e-Kcellent  vehicle  for  minute  doses  of  cor- 
rosive sublimate  in  some  obstinate  skin  dis- 
«ases ; and  in  combination  with  vinegar  or 
muriatic  acid,  it  is  a useful  gargle  for  in- 
liamed  throats. 

ELOCUITON. — Books:  Vandenhoff's  Art, 
5s.;  Sheridan  Knowle.<t's  Elocutionist,  3«.  6d.; 
Chambers's  Course,  tis.;  AUken's  Class  Book, 
'Js.  6d.;  Thelwall’s  Exercises,  5s  6d.;  Smart's 
Practice,  5i. ; Caldwe't's  Manual,  3s.  6d.;  Ewing's 
Principles,  3s.  6d.;  lioberls's  Students'  Assistant, 
3s.  0(i ; Comstock's  Sgstem,  Si. ; Gawthorp's 
Header,  2s. ; Belt's  Manual,  3i.  6d. ; SimnUng- 
ton's  Elocutionist,  3*. ; Pinche's  Practical  Elocu- 
tionist, is.;  Rowton's  Debater,  6s.;  Enfield's 
Exercises,  4s. ; A'eil's  Elocution  and  Composition, 
li. ; Smith's  Elocution  mthout  a J/oster,  is.  6U. : 
-Veil's  How  to  Speak.  Is 

KMBAIUIASSIIENT,  PECUNIARY.  — 
When  a person  linds  himself  in  such  pecu- 
niary difficulties  as  to  be  unable  to  meet  the 
demands  made  upon  him,  the  wisest  course 
iie  can  adopt  is  to  meet  the  adverse  circum- 
stance boldly,  and  not  to  endeavour  to  con- 
ceal either  from  himself  or  others,  a position 
which  must  be  divulged  sooner  or  later,  and 
which  only  becomes  the  more  aggravated 
the  longer  it  is  hidden.  To  aucoinplish  this 
end  ellectually,  an  embarrassed  debtor 
.should  make  out  a clear  and  honest  state- 
ment of  his  assets  and  liabilities,  without 
exaggerating  the  one,  or  diminishing  the 
other.  This  done,  he  should  write  down  a 
detailed  list  of  his  creditors,  and  place 
against  each  the  amounts  of  the  present 
proposed  instalment,  and  of  the  future  pay- 
ments which  his  resources  juslify  him  to 
apportion  to  each  creditor.  'Thus  prepared, 
the  debtor  should  wait  upon  each  of  his  cre- 
ditors in  iierson.  or  depute  some  friend,  or 
legal  representative,  to  do  so,  brietly  stating 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  making  a 
))ropositimi  for  settlement  agreeably  to  ilie 
statement  drawn  up.  The  chances  are,  that 
an  oiler  thus  made  will  be  uccejited,  with 
little  or  no  detriment  to  the  character  and 
liosition  of  the  embarrassed  debtor.  The 
creditor,  as  a matter  of  feeling,  will  apjire- 
ciat.e  the  man  who  thus  ingeniously  declares 
his  inability  to  meet  his  engagements,  and 
niakes  practical  arrangements  for  their 
future  hi|uidation  ; while,  as  a matter  of 
policy,  he  will  he  Impressed  with  the  fact, 
that  if  he  relnse  to  acii'iiesce,  he  will,  in  all 
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probability,  drive  the  debtor  to  the  Insol- 
vent Court,  and  so  obtain  liir  worse  terms 
than  those  voluntarily  made,  or,  it  may  be, 
none  at  all.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  a 


debtor,  through  false  notions  of  pride,  con- 
ceals Uie  real  state  of  his  affairs,  and  tem- 
porarily patches  them  up,  by  purchasing 
present  relief  at  an  e.xorbitant  rate,  he  is 
but  postponing  the  revelation  which  even- 
tually must  be  made;  increasing,  in  the 
meantime,  his  liabilities,  incensing  his  cre- 
ditors against  him,  so  that  they  become  in- 
exorable, and  finally  expiating  his  lolly  by 
ruin  and  degradation,  accompanied,  perhap.s, 
by  flight  or  imprisonment.  These  remarks 
apply  more  immediately  to  persons  who 
have  contracted  personal  debts  only,  or 
business  ones  on  a limited  scale.  For  the 
settlement  of  commercial  liability  in  a more 
^xtended  sense,  see  Arrangement  with 
Creditors. 

EMBROCATION. — A fluid  medicine  for 
external  and  local  use ; applied  in  the  same 
manner  as  lotions  and  liniments. 

EMBKOIDEKIi . — Books:  Ladies'  Book  of 
Embroidery  and  Braiding,  in  Nos.  Is.  each  \ Frame 
and  Table-work  Companion,  3s. ; Embroidery 
Companion,  5s. ; Young  Ladies'  Manual  of  Em- 
broidery, 2s.  6d. ; Embroidery  and  Sampler 
Book,  6d. ; Tnlbner's  Embroidery,  Is. 

EMERALD.— A gem  rankingnext  to  the  • 
diamond  in  value.  A fine  emerald  weighing 
four  or  five  grains,  is  worth  as  many  poundsi 
ten  grains,  about  £.2  per  grain ; one 
of  fifteen  grains,  :£3  or  X4  per  grain ; and 
to  the  increase  in  size. 
E.MEl'ICS  are  certain  drugs  that,  by  pro- 
ducing a sudden  I'evulsion  in  the  system 
and  reversing  the  peristaltic  or  downward 
motion  of  the  intestines,  cause  the  stomach, 
by  a senes  of  irregular  spasmodic  coutrac- 
.pf’f*®:  to  discharge  its  contents  upwards. 

I his  IS  effected  either  by  an  agent  that  acts 
primarily  and  immediately  on  the  nervous 
system,  as  by  the  exhibition  of  tobacco- 
smoke,  or  the  injection  into  a vein  of  tartar 
emetic  ; or  by  the  employment  of  such  drugs 
as  excite  an  undue  action  of  a sub-inflam- 
matory nature  in  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  stomach,  exciting  an  abundant  secretion 
of  gastncjuice,  and  throwing  the  iniKscular 
coat  of  the  organ  into  a state  of  irregular 
contraction.  Emetics  areemployetl  in  medi- 
cine, either  as  a simple  evaciiant  to  empty 
the  stomacli,  when  o|>preas(“d  or  overloaded 
by  too  much,  or  an  indigestible  character  of 
food  ; or  at  the  conimeiu-ement  of  fevers,  in 
the  hope  of  breaking  the  chain  of  morbid 
actions,  by  emptying  the  stomach,  accele- 
rating for  a spare  the  action  of  the  heart, 
proniotiiig  jK-rspi ration,  by  their  efficacy 
111  stimulating  all  the  secreting  func- 
tions ; and  finally,  in  robust  subjects 
in  cases  of  disloioitioii,  to  relax  t he  muscular 
tension  and  save  time  and  suffering 
to  the  patient.  Kmefics  are  only  a spe-cies 
ol  stimulant,  and  like  that  class  of  dni-rs  iV 
often  repeated,  lose  their  effect;  in'’tl'iis 
manner,  tartar  emetic,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  powerful  emetics  in  the  materia  medica 
after  one  or  two  exhibitions,  becomes  a pro- 
nioter  of  digestion,  and  an  excellent  tonic  in 
consumption.  Eiii.-tics  should  always  be 
given  on  a full  stomach,  or  if  not  they 
should  be  accompanied  with  copUnis  draughts 
ol  warm  water,  to  lacilitate  and  render 
more  easy  the  operation  of  vomiting.  Erne- 
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tics  are  of  two  sorts,  the  mineral  and  the 
v^etable.  Tlie  mineral  are  silver,  zinc, 
copper,  iron,  mercury,  and  antimony;  the 
vegetable.  Ipecacuanha,  squills,  tobacco, 
camomiles,  mustard,  asarabacca,  and  am- 
moniacum ; beside  these,  an  emetic  can 
always  be  extemporised,  by  giving  a large 
table'apoonful  of  common  salt,  dissolved  m 
warm  water,  or  by  swallowing  it  dry,  and 
drinking  the  water  after.  In  all  cases  of 
poisoning,  from  whatever  means,  the  first 
duty  is  to  empty  the  stomach  of  whatever 
unabsorbed  poison  may  be  remaining,  and 
for  this  purpose,  an  emetic  is  an  immediate 
necessity.  In  selecting  the  kind  of  emetic 
to  be  used  in  these  cases,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  the  chief  danger  accruing  from 
most  poisons,  is  their  absorption  into  the 
blood ; the  quicker,  therefore,  the  stomach 
can  be  emptied,  the  better  chance  the  patient 
has  of  recovery ; for  this  purpose,  the  most 
active  emetics  should  be  employed ; but  as 
some  of  them  have  the  power  of  promoting 
absorption,  discretion  must  be  exercised  in 
deciding  on  the  agent  to  be  used.  On  this 
account,  as  a general  rule,  mineral  emetics 
should  be  given  for  vegetable  poisons,  and 
v^etable  emetics  for  mineral  poisons.  In 
aflfections  of  the  liver,  where  the  biliai-y 
secretion  is  defective,  emetics  are  productive 
of  much  benefit,  by  stimulating  the  secreting 
powers  of  the  organ  : and  again,  in  cases  of 
acute  hEemorrhage,  emetics  in  small  nausea- 
ting doses,  repeated  at  frequent  intervals, 
are  highly  serviceable,  by  diminishing  the 
force  of  the  circulation.  Though  generally 
considered  a safe  remedy,  and  one  attended 
with  beneficial  results,  there  are  conditions 
of  the  system  in  which  it  would  be  improper 
or  dangerous  toemploy  them.  i.  They  should 
never,  or  only  in  exceptional  cases,  be  given 
to  persons  of  a plethoricstateof  body.  2.  In 
all  congestive  states  of  the  head,  they  .are  in- 
admissible. 3.  In  inflammation  ofthe  viscera 
or  internal  organs,  or  where  inflammation  is 
to  be  apprehended. 

E.MKIKANT  PASSENGKltS.— The  law 
relating  to  emigrant  passengers  extends  to 
every  passenger  ship  on  any  voyage  from 
Britain,  Ireland,  or  the  Channel  Islands,  to 
any  place  out  of  Europe  not  within  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  except  ships  of  war, 
transports,  or  mail  steamers.  No  ship  to 
carry  passengers  on  more  than  two  decks, 
nor  be  allowed  to  clear  out  with  a greater 
number  of  per.sons  on  board  than  in  the 
proportion  of  one  person  to  every  two  tons 
ofregistered  tonnage.  Two  children  under 
twelve  years  of  age  to  be  reckoned  as  oYie 
person,  but  children  not  above  one  year  old 
not  to  be  computed.  For  light  and  air  the  pas- 
.sengers  are  at  all  times  (weather  |)ermitling) 
to  have  free  access  to  and  from  between- 
decks  by  the  hatchway  appropriated  for  their 
use.  'fwo  boats  to  be  lu-ovided  for  every 
ship  of  less  than  200  tons  ; three  boats  if 
200  tons  and  upwards ; four  boats  if  400 
tons.  One  boat  to  be  a long-boat,  and  one  a 
life-boat,  with  lile-buoys,  &e.  Each  ship  to 
be  manned  with  a proper  complement  of 
seamen,  (lunpowder,  vitriol,  guano,  green 
hides,  or  any  other  article  likely  to  endangtr  ' 
life  or  health,  prohibited  us  curgo,  and  no 
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I part  of  the  cargo  to  be  on  deck.  Dietary  sic^e 
I for  each  passenger  (exclusive  of  any  pro- 
vidings by  the  passengers  themselves  i,  of 
water,  at  least  three  quarts  daily  ; of  pro- 
visions, after  the  rate  per  week  of  three  and 
a half  pounds  of  bread  or  biscuit,  not  inferior 
in  quality  to  navy  biscuit;  one  pound  of 
wheaten  flour ; one  and  a half  pound  of  oat- 
meal, two  ounces  of  tea,  one  pound  of  sugar, 
and  two  ounces  of  salt.  The  waiter  to  be 
pure,  and  the  provisions  sweet  and  whole- 
some Such  issue  of  provisions  to  be  made 
daily  before  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  as 
near  ns  possible  in  the  proportion  of  one- 
seventh  part  of  the  weekly  allowance ; first 
issue  to  be  made  on  the  day  of  embarkation 
to  all  passengers  on  board,  and  articles  to 
be  in  a cooked  state.  Other  articles  of  diet 
may  be  substituted  by  the  master  in  a fixed 
proportion,  provided  the  substituted  articles 
be  set  forth  in  the  contract- tickets  of  thepas- 
sengers.  In  every  ship  with  above  100  pas- 
sengers, a passenger  steward  to  be  appoint- 
ed to  mesa  and  serve  out  provisions,  and  to 
maintain  order  and  cleanliness  ; also  a cook 
and  cooking  apparatus.  No  passenger  ship 
having  fifty  passengers  on  board,  and  the 
computed  voyage  exceeding  eighty  days  by 
sailing  vessels  or  forty-  five  days  by  steamers, 
or  having  100  persons  on  board,  whatever 
the  length  ofthe  voyage,  and  not  bound  to 
North  America,  allowed  to  proceed  on  the 
voyage  without  a duly  qualified  medical 
practitioner  on  board.  Ships  bound  to 
North  America,  and  allowing  lourteen  in- 
stead of  twelve  feet  superficial  space  for  each 
passenger,  may  clear  without  a medical 
practitioner  ; but  no  vessel  to  clear  without 
a medical  man  if  the  passengers  exceed  500. 
Diseased  persons  to  be  re-landed  and  entitled 
to  recover  their  passage  money.  If  passaye 
not  provided  by  owner,  according  to  contract, 
pa.ssage  money  to  be  returned  with  com- 
pensation. Subyistenee  money  at  the  rate  of 
one  shilling  per  day  for  eacli  passenger,  to 
be  paid  by  the  owners  in  case  the  time  fixed 
for  sailing  be  deferred.  In  case  of  wreck 
another  vessel  to  be  provided  for  the  jiassage, 
or  compensation  may  be  recovered.  I’assen- 
gers  to  be  maintained  and  lodged  during  the. 
voyage  and  for  forty-eight  hours  after  arrival. 
Surgeon,  or  in  his  absence  the  master,  may 
exact  obedience  to  rules  and  regulations,  and 
persons  obsti-ucting:,  liable  to  a penalty.  For 

facilitating  the  emigration  of  poor  orphans  and 
deserted  children  under  sisdeen  years  of  age, 
guardians  uf  the  poor  are  empowered  to  ex- 
pend money  in  and  about  the  emigration  ol 
such  children  having  no  settlement,  and 
who  are  chargeable ; but  such  emigration 
not  to  take  place  without  previous  consent 
ol'  the  child,  signilled  before  justices  in  petiy 
session,  and  a certificate  of  such  consent 
signed  by  two  of  the  justices  iiresent,  has 
been  transmitted  to  the  Poor  Law  Board. 

E.MIGHA'PION.— Before  a person  takes 
the  importantsle.pof  einigrating  to  a distant 
land,  he  should  take  every  possibleprecaution 
to  assure  himself  that  lie  is  acting  vvisely. 
as  regards  both  his  present  and 
circumstances.  Emigration  entirely  '‘'•ers 
a person’s  position  in  life,  by  diverting  Uie 
ciirrent  of  his  cvery-day  existence  ana 
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placing  him  in  the  midat  of  new  aspects  and 
influences.  It  also  creates  a wide  gup  in  the 
ordinary  routine  of  commercial  duties,  and 
entails  the  positive  sacriflce  of  a year  or  more, 
which  the  leaving  the  old  country,  and  the 
settling  down  in  the  new,  necessarily  occa- 
sion. Before  these  sacrifices  are  made,  there- 
fore, an  intending  emigrant  should  consider 
whether  he  is  fitted  by  nature  and  habit  to  un- 
dergo the  trials  and  grapple  with  the  diffi- 
culties he  is  sure  to  meet  with.  An  emigrant 
.should  possess  a tolerably  good  constitution 
and  a luud  of  energy  and  animal  spirits, 
capableof  surmountingobstacles  and  breast- 
ingdangers.  He  should  be  capable  of  adapt, 
ing  himself  to  every  variety  of  situation 
and  turning  his  hand  to  any  kind  of  employ- 
ment that  emergencies  may  demand.  Un- 
less lie  possess  these,  he  will,  if  he  emigrates 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  e.xperience 
That  disappointment  and  chagrin  which  has 
driven  so  many  emigrants  back  to  the  mother 
country  almost  as  soon  as  they  have  landed 
on  the  strange  shore.  Mechanics  and  U''-ri- 
cultural  labourers  are  undoubtedly -best 
fitted  for  emigration,  as  their  previous 
habits  have  rendered  them  to  a certain 
extent  hardy  and  indiiferent  to  the  nice 
observances  of  society  ; while  the  labour  and 
handicraft  they  are  accustomed  to  are  just 
such  as  are  required  in  a young  and  unculti- 
vated country.  But  if  a person  ordinarily 
removed  above  this  sphere  has  determined 
upon  emigrating,  he  should,  previous  to 
setting  out.  obtain  a practical  knowledge  of 
several  branches  of  industry ; especially 
farming,  graz  ng  and  agriculture,  and  the 
trades  of  bricklayer,  carpeo’or,  and  smith. 

The  precise  quarter  of  th*.  world  to  which 
a person  should  bend  his  steps  it  is  difficult 
to  decide  upon ; each  has  its  distinctive 
characteristics,  and  peculiar  advantages  and 
disadvantages  ; the  main  consideration  with 
all  emigrants,  however,  is  the  speedy 
realization  of  an  independency,  and  this 
achievement  depends  more  upon  the  emi- 
grant himself  than  upon  the  locality  he 


emigrates  to.  Books : —.i/andia/rr  Ennorunt 
and  Farmer's  Handbook  (i.?. ; Cunningham's 
Hints,  bs.  Gd. ; Cotton's  Guide,  is  ; Curtis's  Guide, 
lU. ; FhiUips’s  Guide,  li. ; JIursthouse's  IVbcre  to 
Go,  H.  ; Tegg's  Handbook,  4s.;  Kingston's  How 
to  Emigrate,  2s.  fid. ; Matthew's  Emigration 
Fields,  3*.  lid  ; /hitler's  Handbook  of  Facts, 
:u. ; Burton's  Manual,  Us.  (Id. ; /{ent\s  Infor- 
mation. III.  Od, ; W'ashbourne's  Counsel,  -Is.; 
-YeichaU's  British  Handbook,  U.  «Cd. ; Earp's 
J/andbook,  I.?.  (id. ; Warr’s  Emigrant's  I'liend, 
2s.;  Hosier's  Canada,  Zs. ; Jjang's  Australia, 
Is.;  Hapdon's  Australia,  (!.(.;  Mackenzie's  Aus- 
tralia, :u.  fid.  ; Carmichaer.%  New  South 
H'ales,  Is.  Cd. ; Byrne's  New  South  lYalcs, 
Is.;  Mann's  Fort  Stephen,  Is.;  iViley's  United 
States,  2s. ; ./.  C.  Smith's  United  States,  ‘ss.  Git. ; 
Smith  iO  Elder's  United  Slates,  2s.  Gd. ; Htll'n 
Introduction,  .'is. ; Frazer's  Medical  Guide,  :i,«  ; 
Kingston's  kmigrant  Voyager's  Manual,  ; 
Hogg's  Medical  Guide,  I s. ; A nsted’s  Gold-seeker's 
Manual,  3.».  6d. ; Ifood  s Gold  Diggings,  4s.  6d.; 
Tullock's  Gold  Diggings  of  Victoria,  21s. ; Har- 
grave's Australian  Gold  Fields,  G.«. ; Macken.-ie's 
Australian  Gobi  Fields,  Is.  ; Atsop's  California. 
I.t. ; Bryant's  California,  2s.  Cd.;  Fremont's 
Guide  to  California,  4s.  Cd. 


EMOLLl  E\TS. — This  word  signifies  to 
solten ; and  is  applied  to  those  drugs 
and  substances  that  have  the  power  ol 
relaxing  the  fibres  of  the  body,  and 
are  principally  employed  to  allay  pain 
by  rendering  expansive  tlie  tense  skin, 
as  m cases  of  s|ow  suppuration,  and  also  to 
facilitate  the  after  absorption  of  any  applica- 
turn.  Though  divided  into  several  varieties, 
the  most  simple,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
most  universal  and  beneficial,  is  “ warm 
moisture,"  either  used  as  hot  water,  or  a 
poultice  made  of  bran  or  bread  These  may 
be  said  to  be  in  a measure  confined  to  all 
kinds  of  suppuration  or  abscesses.  The 
relaxing  emollienls  are  those  employed  for  the 
swelling  that  succeeds  sprains,  &c.,  and  are 
decoctions  of  camomile,  mallow — marsh 
and  common — and  other  vegetable  sub- 
stances. The  lubricating  emollients  are  com- 
posed of  fixed  or  fluid  oils,  and  are  employed 
to  excite  absorption  by  the  stimulus  of 
friction.  These  consist  of  sweet  oil,  palm 
oil,  lard,  or  other  unctuous  compounds  ; and 
the  atoaic  emollients,  a set  of  remedies  that, 
to  the  effects  produced  by  other  emollients 
superadd  that  of  an  anodyne  or  soother ; 
these  consist  of  decoctions  of  poppy-heads, 
or  hemlock,  or  sweetoilin  combination  with 
laudanum. 

E.yULOYMENT.  — To  persons  seeking 
employment,  various  means  are  available 
by  which  it  can  be  obtained.  The  first  thing 
lor  a person  so  situated  to  do,  is  to  make  tlic 
tact  known  as  widely  and  extensively  as 
possible,  h or  this  purpose,  he  should  go 
daily  to  the  various  establishments  in  his 
peculiar  line  of  business,  and  make  his  want 
Known  both  to  the  principals  and  the  assi.s- 
tunts;_  the  latter  frequently  knowing  of 
vacancies  existing  in  other  establishments, 
when  there  may  not  happen  to  be  any  in 
their  own.  Hiese  personal  applications  must 
be  renewed  from  day  to  day,  until  the  object 
is  accomplished.  And  although  seeking  for 
employment  is  frequently  an  irksome  and 
unsuccessful  task,  the  applicant,  by  calling 
patience  and  perseverance  to  his  aid,  will 
spare  himself  from  being  disheartened,  and 
ultimately  achieve  success.  In  seeking  em- 
ployment, much  depends  upon  the  appli- 
(uint  8 manner  and  address ; if  he  is  rude 
aim  ungainly,  and  e.xpresses  himself  in  an 
awkward  manner,  an  employer  will  at  once 
conceive  a prejudice  against  him,  and  curtly 
decline  the  profler  of  liis  services.  But  if, 
on  the  other  liand,  he  is  pleasing  in  his 
inaiiiiers  and  address,  he  will  not  only  be 
engaged  to  till  a vacancy,  but  will  some- 
times be  taken  into  the  establishment, 
although  no  vacancy  exists.  Applicants 
for  eniploynient  should  also  be  scrupulously 
neat  in  their  attire,  and  clean  in  their  per- 
sons ; for  an  employer  naturally  argues, 
that  a person  who  is  careless  of  himself  will 
be  equally  so  about  his  business.  Another 
iniportant  feature  to  be  borne  in  mind  is 
punctuality,  and  in  every  case  where  an 
appointment  has  been  made,  it  should  bi“ 
kept  to  the  minute.  'J'he  want  of  observing 
this,  not  only  gives  an  employer  n prejudicial 
jinpresslon  of  the  applicant’s  general  habits, 
but  so  irrilate.s  him  lor  the  time  being,  that 
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the  tardy  applicant  haa  frequently  a mes- 
sage left  him,  " not  to  trouble  himself  to  call 
again.-’  Anothermedium  by  which  employ- 
ment may  be  sought,  is  tlirough  a “regis- 
try office,”  many  of  which  are  established 
in" London  and  other  cities,  and  large  towns. 
At  these  offices,  lists  are  kept  of  persons  re- 
quiring servants  and  assistants,  which  may 
be  consulted  for  a small  fee,  and  the  persons 
waited  on  accordingly.  Simultaneously  with 
these  personal  applications,  adverluing  in 
the  public  newspapers  should  be  adopted. 
Thi  Times,  as  having  the  largest  and  widest 
circulation  of  any  journal,  is  usually  con- 
sidered the  best  medium,  and  on  general 
principles,  it  undoubtedly  is ; but  when  any 
specific  trade  or  profession  is  to  be  appealed 
to,  it  is  more  directly  accomplished  through 
the  medium  of  a newspaper  in  the  interests 
of  the  particular  class.— See  Adveutise- 
.*iE>T,  Appointments,  Situation. 

K3IULS10N. — The  vegetable  albumen  of 
almonds.  It  is  white,  soluble  in  cold  water, 
and  coagulated  by  heat  and  alcohol.  Also  a 
milky  fluid,  formed  by  the  mechanical  mix- 
ture "of  oil  and  water,  by  means  of  some 
other  substance  that  possesses  the  power  of 
combining  with  both. 

ENCYCLOl’iEDIA.— A work  containing 
definitions  or  accounts  of  the  principal  sub- 
jects in  one  or  all  departments  of  learning, 
art,  or  science.  'Ibe  important  feature  in  an 
Kncyclopaidia  is.  that  it  brings  within  certain 
limits  the  scattered  information  of  many 
volumes,  and  thus  afl’ords  a ready  reference 
to  any  particular  item  sought  for.  A number 
of  this  class  of  works  have  been  published 
trom  time  to  time,  possessing  various 
degrees  of  merit,  and  distinctive  charac- 
teristics ; for  general  purposes,  however,  the 
following  are  generally  admitted  to  be  the 
most  useful: — Enctjclopocdia  Britannica;  Ency- 
dojxrdia  MelropoHtana ; Penny  Cyclopiedia ; 
Popular  Encyclopaedia-,  Edinburgh  Encydo- 
prrdia-,  Encydopwdia  Edinensis;  Oxford  Eiicy- 
clopccdia;  Bees's  Cyclopcedia;  Wilke’s  Encydo- 
pwdia Londinen  sis-,  English  Cyclopaedia -,  British 
Cyclopaedia-,  Pontologia.  These  are  e.xpensivc 
wwks,  if  purchased  at  the  published  price; 
there  would  be  nq  difliculty,  however,  in 
obtaining  any  of  them  second-hand  at  a 
considerable  reduction  ; taking  care  at  the 
.same  time  to  procure  a recent  edition. 

KNIllVL,  Culture  of.  — 'I'he.  seed  for 
this  plant  must  be  sown  twice,  thinly  scat- 
tered ; the  first  sowing  about  the  beginning 
of  .Tune,  the  second  in  .Inly ; when  the 
idants  are  about  three  inches  high,  they 
.should  bo  transplanted  in  rows  a foot  asun- 
der, and  a foot  apart,  taking  care  to  water 
them  in  dry  weather.  As  the  transplanted 
crops  approach  to  full  growth,  sticky,  and 
full  in  the  heart,  some  should  have  the  leaves 
tied  up  every  week  or  for  a fortnight,  to 
blanch  or  whiten,  and  to  render  them  ton- 
lier,  crisp,  ainl  mild-tasted.  I’erforni  this 
on  dry  days;  and  in  winter,  when  the  wea- 
ther is  ilry  without  frost.  Using  strings  of 
fresh  bast,  or  small  osier  twigs,  tie  the  leaves 
regularly  together  a little  above  the  middle, 
moderately  close.  If  tlie  soil  bo  light  and 
<lry,  earth  them  half  way  up;  but  if  moist, 
merely  tic  them.  The  blanching  will  be 
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completed  sometimes  in  a week,  when  the 
weather  is  hot  and  dry ; at  others,  it  may 
take  a fortnight  or  three  weeks ; after  which 
the  endive  should  be  taken  up  for  use. 

ENDIVE,  Properties  and  Uses  of. — 
This  plant  is  chiefly  used  for  winter  salads, 
as  a substitute  for  lettuce.  It  contains  a 
bitter  quality,  which  is  considered  a good 
stomachic. 

ENDIVE,  to  Dress. — Chop  endive  very 
tine,  boil  it  first,  then  put  it  into  cold  water ; 
then  drain  the  water  off,  and  squeeze  it  out 
till  quite  dry.  Take  a good  tablespoonful  of 
flour,  and  a piece  of  butter  about  the  size  of 
a walnut,  mix  them  well  near  the  fire,  and 
boil  them  in  a pipkin.  Put  this  mixture 
with  the  vegetable,  and  about  a teaoupful  of 
water,  for  fear  of  burning;  add  a little  salt 
and  pepper,  and  boil  till  done. 

ENG  INEEltlNG. — Books  : Engineer's  and 
ilachinisi's  Assistant,  S-li. ; Blunt’s  Civil  Engi- 
neer, 5 parts,  2D.  each ; Dempsey’s  Bailicay  Prac- 
tical Engineer.  62i.  Gd. ; Mu  He’s  Engineer,  Sur- 
veyor, and  Architect  i Blockie's  Drawing  Book, 
40«. ; IJei  bert's  Encyclopaedia,  30s. ; HaswelFs 
Pocket  Book,  8s.  Gd  ; Templeton’s  Pocket  Com- 
panion, .Os. ; Ryde's  Companion,  10s.  Gal. ; Tem- 
pleton’s Book  of  Reference,  5s. ; Adcock’s  Pocket 
Book,  Gs. ; WaUai-'s  Guide,  Is. ; Ryde’s  I’exl- 
Book.  28s. 

ENGLISH  STEW.-Cut  cold  meat  of  any 
description  into  slices ; pepper,  salt,  and 
flour  them,  and  lay  them  in  a dish ; take 
pickles  of  any  or  of  every  kind  at  discretion, 
sprinkle  them  over  the  meat;  then  add  half 
a teacupful  of  water  to  a small  quantity  of 
the  vinegar  belonging  to  the  pickles,  a little 
mushroom,  and  any  gravy  that  may  be  set 
by  for  use ; stir  all  together,  and  pour  it 
over  the  meat.  Set  it  before  the  fire  in  a 
Dutch  oven,  or  in  the  oven  of  the  kitchen 
range,  for  about  half  an  hour  before  dinner 
time. 

ENGL’AVINGS,  TO  Copy.  — Mix  ten 
grains  of  bichromate  of  potash,  and  twenty 
grains  of  sulphate  of  copper,  in  one  ounce  of 
distilled  water.  .Spread  this  mixture  over 
common  writing-paper,  and  let  it  dry;  then 
place  the  engraving,  face  downwards,  on  tin- 
prepared  side  of  the  paper,  cover  them  with 
a piece  of  plate  glass,  and  expose  to  the  sun- 
shine. In  about  half  an  hour,  a faint  copi. 
is  produced  in  yellow.  This  must  be  washed 
over  with  a solution  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
twenty  grains,  to  an  ounceofdistilled  water ; 
and  when  washed  over,  a beautiiul  red  pic- 
ture makes  its  appearance.  Fix  by  washing 
in  imre  wafer.  11'  it  be  desired  to  change 
the  colour  of  the  picture,  souk  it  in  salt  and 
water  till  it  disappears ; then  hold  it  in  the 
sun  for  five  minutes,  and  the  same  picture 
tigaiti  appears  in  a line  lilac  colour. 

EN1G.TIA.  — A proposition  put  in  ob- 
scure, ambiguous,  and  generally  contradicl- 
ory  terms,  to  puzzle  the  understanding,  and 
e.xercise  the  ingenuity  of  those  to  whom  the 
enigma  is  propounded.  Enigmas  may  be 
founded  upon  simple  catches,  thus  : — 

I •'  Though  you  set  mo  on  foot, 

I I shall  be  on  my  head.” 

I The  answer  is,  A nail  in  a shoe.  One  ol  tht 
; most  ancient  and  celebrated  specimens  o 
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1 lie  enigma,  is  that  which  was  proposed  by 
the  Sphinx  and  solved  by  ^dipus,  in  the  lol- 
iowin^  terms  What  is  that  which  goes 
upon  tour  legs  in  the  morning,  two  at  noon, 
and  three  at  night  ? ” The  answer  is,  Man. 
for  in  the  morning,  or  infancy  of  life,  he 
crawls  upon  his  liands  and  feet ; at  noon,  or 
in  manhood,  he  walks  erect;  and  at  night, 
or  in  old  age,  he  requires  the  assistance  of  a 
stick.  The  enigma  may  be  usefully  applied, 
and  serve  the  double  purpose  of  amusement 
and  instruction,  by  making  it  the  medium 
for  conveying  scientific  problems,  artistic 
combinations,  and  literary  information. 
Hook : The  Family  Pastime,  Is.  6rf. 

ENLISTMENT. — A person  receiving  the 
one  shilling  smart  money  from  a recruiting 
ollicer,  and  being  further  attested  before  a 
magistrate,  and  examined  by  the  surgeon, 
accepts  service  in  the  army,  and  may  not 
leave  it  without  being  considered  and  pun- 
ished as  a deserter.  Persons  may,  however, 
be  bought  off,  the  terms  and  conditions  being 
usually  a matter  of  arrangement  with  the 
commanding  officer  of  the  regiment.  No 
person  can  be  enlisted  as  a soldier  for  a 
longer  term  than  ten  years  in  the  in- 
fantry, or  twelve  years  in  the  cavalry, 
artillery,  or  other  ordnance  service,  such 
term  to  be  reckoned  from  the  day  of  enlist- 
ment ; or  if  such  person  be  under  eighteen 
years  of  age,  from  the  day  on  which  he 
attained  siich  age.  Soldiers  during  the  last 
.six  months,  or  at  the  end  of  their  term  of 
service,  may  re- enlist  for  a further  term  of 
eleven  years,  or  for  twelve  years  in  the 
cavalry  or  artillery.  If  while  on  foreign 
service,  the  soldier’s  time  shall  expire,  his 
term  may  be  prolonged  by  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  station  for  the  further  term  of 
two  years,  and  if  any  soldier,  after  the 
completion  of  his  second  term  of  service, 
shall  give  notice  to  his  officer  of  his  willing- 
ness to  continue,  he  shall  be  allowed  to  do  so 
nntd  he  give  three  months’ notice  of  his  de- 
sire to  be  discharged ; but  if,at  the  expiration 
of  such  term,  he  shall  be  unwilling  to  re- 
cnlist,  he  shall  be  conveyed  home  with  all 
convenient  despatch  unle.ss  he  desire  to  re- 
main in  the  colony.  If  the  term  of  service 
shall  expire  after  the  committal  of  any 
offence,  he  is  to  be  considered  as  in  the 
service  till  after  the  trial  and  during 
punishment,  if  any,  for  the  same,  but  for 
no  other  purpose.  The  term  of  enlistment 
lor  the  royal  marine  forces  is  limited  to 
twelve  years,  with  the  same  limitations 
ami  conditions  us  the  preceding  act 
relating  to  the  army  service. 

ENTOMO  liOU  Y.--The  science  which 
t reats  of  the  organization,  habits,  properties, 
and  classification  of  insects.  Hooks:  Ento- 
■nwlogist's  Annual,  published  yearly,  ‘is.  (Irf. ; 
.Stiiinton's  Cimipanion,  ',is.  ; Westicoud's  Text- 
Hook,  5s.;  Kirby  <t  Spence’s  Treatise,  .tin,  Gd.; 
Curtis’s  /Jritish,  parts  ‘is.  fid.  each ; Catlow’s 
Popular,  I0«.  G(i. ; Dalhts  s Entomology,  8«.  Gd.; 
The  LiWe  Entomologist,  I*.  ; Shuckard's  Ele- 
ments, 8i.;  Stepheiui’s  Manual,  M*  ; Neicmm’s 
Grammar,  8*.  M. ; Jiurmeisler’s  Manual,  20&  ; 
.ViMiiian’s  Introduction,  I'.’j. 

F.X\ ELOl’E.— A well-known  receptacle 
in  which  epistolary  correspondence  is  gene- 


rally enclosed.  Tlie  beat  kind  of  envelope 
is  the  “cream  laid,”  with  opaque  or  coloured 
interior,  which  prevents  the  correspon- 
dence being  read  from  without.  The  size  ol 
the  envelope,  especiallv  those  employed  for 
commercial  purposes,  should  be  sufficiently 
large  to  admit  the  sheet  written  on  when 
folded  into  three.  Envelopes  used  for  social 
intercourse  and  for  complimentary  purposes 
may,  without  any  offence  to  propriety,  bear 
upon  them  neat  and  appropriate  designs 
and  mottoes,  with  coloured  and  fancy  edges. 
It  is  also  customary  among  the  better 
classes  to  use  envelopes  with  the  crest  im- 
pressed upon  them.  For  business  purposes, 
the  name  and  address  printed  around  the 
adhesive  portion  of  the  envelope  is  an  ex- 
cellent device,  as  it  at  once  indicates  the 
nature  of  the  communication,  and  may  thus 
be  opened  and  answered  by  an  assistant  in 
the  absence  of  his  principal.  The  back  ot 
an  addressed  envelope  should  accord  with 
the  face,  that  is  to  say,  witli  the  adhesive 
lappel  and  the  superscription  both  tending 
downwards;  the  contrarj'  practice  betrays 
vulgarity  or  negligence.  The  backs  of  en- 
velopes have  frequently  a soiled  appearance, 
owing  to  the  adhesive  lappel  being  pressed 
down  by  a dirty  or  inked  linger ; to  avoid 
this,  a piece  of  blotting  or  other  paper 
should  be  interposed  between  the  envelope 
and  the  hand.  Low-priced  envelopes  should 
not  be  used,  as  they  have  a mean  appear- 
ance, and  are  insecure.  IVith  important 
communications  it  is  always  as  well  to  use 
sealing-wax  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
fastening.  Envelopes  which  are  impervious 
to  water  are  made  for  special  purposes,  and 
may  be  advantageously  employed  for  ship 
letters  and  foreign  correspondence.  — See 
Addresses  op  Letters. 

EPILEPSY,  OR  FALLING  SICKNESS. 

J his  IS  a disease  coming  on  in  convulsive 
paroxysms,  returning  at  undefined  and  irre- 
gular periods,  accompanied  by  great  mus- 
cular exertion,  foaming  at  the  mouth,  loss 
of  memory,  voluntary  motion,  and  ending 
in  sleep  or  a state  of  coma.  The  attacks 
are  often  sudden,  the  patient  without  notice 
falling  to  the  ground;  at  other  times  it  is 
preceded  by  a sense  of  weight  in  the  head, 
drowsiness,  and  languor,  indicating  the 
approach  ol  the  fit.  The  causes  of  epilepsy 
are  various  ; in  some  cases  it  is  hereditary, 
in  others  it  proceeds  from  softening  of  the 
brain,  or  organic  disease  of  that  organ  and 
spinal  marrow;  it  sometimes  results  from 
blows,  very  frequently  in  children  from 
worms,  or  other  sources  of  irritation  in  the 
bowels  or  stomach.  Epilepsy  is  most  fre- 
quent in  the  young,  the  spare,  and  those  ol 
a delicate  organization. 

Symptoms. -'I'he  lit  usually  begins  with  an 
excessive  and  Involuntary  action  of  the 
muscles,  the  body  is  bent  forward  or  drawn 
violently  backward  with  great  force,  the 
eyes  roll  in  a rapid  and  furious  manner  the 
lips  are  convulsed,  and  a frothy  sa'iviu’like 
the  champ  of  a horse,  covers  the  lips  and 
teeth;  the  tongue  is  violently  jirotruded, 
and  often  dreadfully  injured  by  tlie  spas- 
modic closing  of  the  teetli.the  pulse  is  quick 
and  irregular,  the  breathing  heavy  aud 
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laboured,  the  muscular  action  of  the  arms 
and  legs  and  the  writhings  of  the  body  are 
immense,  and  often  more  than  five  or  six 
strongpersonscan  restrain,  even  in  a woman. 
After  a time,  which  varies  from  ten  minutes 
to  half  an  h,our,  nature  becomes  exhausted, 
and  the  patient  sinks  into  a state  of  sleep, 
or  more  properly  coma,  from  which  in  a lew 
hours,  he  a wakes  exhausted,  low.  and  feeble. 
The  only  diseases  with  which  epilepsy  could 
be  confounded  are  hysteria  and  apoplexy, 
from  the  first,  it  is  known  by  the  absence  of 
tears,  sobs,  and  laughter,  and  the  rising  in 
the  throat,  like  a ball  or  lump,  that  always 
characterizes  it;  and  from  apoplexy,  by  the 
stertorous  breathing  and  the  dilated  pupil. 

Trtaimtnt. — Where  the  patient  is  young, 
and  it  is  the  first  attack,  bleeding  to  a smml 
extent  is  advisable;  but  in  general,  beyond 
the  exh:bition  of  stimulating  draughts  of 
ammonia  and  brandy,  cold  water  dashed 
on  the  face,  and  heat  applied  to  the  feet, 
little  or  nothing  can  be  done  during  the 
paroxysm  beyond  putting  a gag  in  the 
mouth,  and  fastening  it  behind  the  head,  so 
as  to  save  the  patient’s  tongue ; the  treat- 
ment must  be  left  till  after  the  fit,  and  the 
remedies  used  with  the  hope  of  preventing 
a recurrence  of  the  attack.  When  epilepsy 
proceeds  from  disease  of  the  brain  or  spinal 
column,  a seton  should  be  established  in 
the  neck,  the  general  correction  of  the 
system  attended  to,  by  change  of  scene, 
a course  of  mineral  waters,  a plain  but  un- 
exciting diet,  and  the  daily  use  of  the  sub- 
joined pills,  marked  1 and  2,  continuing 
each  for  three  weeks,  resting  one  week,  and 
then  beginning  the  other  exactly  with  the 
same  routine.  It  may  be  here  remarked, 
that  no  medicine  has  been  found  so  effica- 
cious in  epilepsy  as  nitrate  of  silver  or  lunar 
caustic,  and  alter  that  a preparation  of 
copper.  No.  1.  Take  of 

Nitrate  of  silver  . 4 grains. 

Bread  crumbs  . . i drachm. 

3Iix. 

Extract  of  gentian,  sntRcicnt  to  make  a 
mass,  which  divide  into  twenty-four  pills, 
of  which  give  one,  three  times  a day.  No.  2. 
Take  of 

Ammoniate  of  copper  . 6 grains. 

Bread  crumbs  . . 1 drachm. 

Mi.x  well,  and  add 

K.xtract  of  camomile,  enough  to  make 
into  a ma.is,  which  divide  into  twenty- four 
pills,  one  to  be  given  three  times  a day. 

When  epilepsy  is  symptomatic,  or  the 
cause  of  worms  or  irritation  in  the  bowels, 
it  must  be  treated  according  to  the  provoca- 
tive cause;  in  other  cjises.  a course  of  mild 
aperient  medicines  should  be  adojjted,  and 
the  bowels  kept  regularly  open  ; exercise  by 
walking,  sea  bathing,  early  hours,  and  siicli 
pastimes  as  give  a healthy  tone  to  the  mind 
steadily  persisted  in.  For  the  tremor  that 
sometimes  follows  the  recovery  from  the  fit, 
the  following  antiapasrnodic  mixture  will 
be  fonnd  eflicacious.  though,  as  a general 
rule  for  symptomatic  eidlepsy,  a regular 
diet,  change  of  scene  and  air.  exercise,  and 
a constant  mild  action  on  the  bowels,  will 
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be  found  sufficient,  following,  where  worms 
are  present,  the  advice  given  under  that 
head.  Take  of 

Valerian  root  . . 2 drachms. 

Serpentaria  root  . . 1 drachm. 

Boiling  water  . . i pint. 

Infuse  for  six  hours,  strain,  and  add 

Spirits  of  hartshorn  . 3 drachms. 

Sulphuric  ether  . . l drachm. 

Mix,  and  give  one  or  two  tablespoonfuls  three 
times  a day.  By  adding  half  a drachm  of 
quassia  to  this  infusion,  a tonic  property 
will  be  added  to  the  antispasmodic  effect  of 
the  mixture.— See  Worms. 

EPSOM  SALTS. — A compound  synony- 
mous with  sulphate  of  magnesia.  It  was 
originally  extracted  from  the  saline  springs 
of  Epsom,  in  Surrey,  and  is  now  exclusively 
prepared  on  the  larger  scale,  and  from  either 
magnesian  limestone,  or  the  residual  liquor 
of  the  sea-salt  works.  Epsom  salts  is  ex- 
tensively employed  as  an  active  and  cooling 
purgative.  Large  doses  should,  however, 
be  avoided,  especially  as  it  has  been  proved, 
that  a small  quantity  of  Epsom  salts,  largely 
diluted  with  water,  will  usually  purge  as 
much  as  the  common  dose.  Epsom  salts  is 
frequently  mixed  with  senna,  to  assist  its 
operation. 

ERUPTIONS  ON  THE  SKIN.  — The 
common  cause  of  all  these  affections  may 
be  traced  to  the  stomach,  and  is  excited 
and  kept  alive  by  some  faulty  state 
of  that  organ,  and  sometimes  the  liver 
acting  sympathetically  with  the  stomach. 
The  rash  called  “surfeit,”  that  so  often 


follows  a supper  of  shell- fish,  mushrooms, 
and  other  articles  of  diet,  are  good  illustra- 
tions of  this  kind  of  eruption,  the  conse- 
quence of  functional  irritation.  The  treat- 
ment in  all  affections  ot  this  nature  should 
begin  with  an  emetic,  if  the  case  is  severe, 
or  a warm  bath ; a dose  of  magnesia  and 
soda,  to  correct  any  acidity  in  the  stomach, 
and  a pill  every  four  hours,  of  equal  parts 
of  colocynth  and  blue  pill.  As  soon  as  the 
bowels  are  relieved,  the  rash  will  disappear, 
e.specially  so  if,  in  addition  to  the  warm 
bath,  the  body  has  been  well  rubbed  while 
in  the  water.  For  eruptions,  the  conse- 
quence of  diseased  action,  see  Scrofula, 
Scurvy.  &c 

ERYSIPELAS.— An  irruptive  fever,  at- 
tended with  a peculiar  redness  of  the  skin, 
with  or  without  swelling,  usually  coming 
on  with  loss  of  appetite,  cold  chills,  great 
confusion  in  the  head.  nansea,andvoniiting; 
tongue  moist  and  coated  with  whltefur.pulse 
quick  and  hard,  though  sometimes  suiall 
and  wiry,  as  the  fever  varies  in  its  type 
from  intlaniniatory  to  typhoid;  and  "’hen 
the  syiniitoms  run  high,  there  is  also  deli- 
rium and  coma.  Between  the  second  and 
third  day  the  cuticle  on  some  part  ot  the 
body  becomes  inflamed  of  a florid  red  colour 
presenting  the  appearance  of  inniimeiaine 
insect  bites,  at  first  circumscribed,  but  litre 
a time  siireaditig  in  one  or  inoro  bna 
patches.  Sometimes  the  swelling  is  ^ ^ 
sive,  and  if  on  the  face,  (pnckly  I’" 
the  lids  and  closing  the  eyes.  i,„  ,. 

days  the  inlliimmation  sidisides. 
disquamation  or  peeling  off  id  the  cu  . 
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by  the  formation  of  small  vesicles  of  water. 
JCrysipelas  is  very  apt  to  fly  from  one  part 
0f  the  body  to  another,  or  to  terminate  in  an 
abscess,  and  in  bad  cases,  by  gangrene.  The 
persons  most  subject  to  attacks  of  this 
disease  are  those  of  mid  life  and  age;  and 
though  it  often  seizes  on  the  robust  and 
plethoric,  it  as  frequently  assails  the  weak 
and  emaciated.  It  is  very  generally  excited 
by  cold,  indigestible  matters  in  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  by  intemperance,  and  by  con- 
tagion, inflammation,  and  wounds.  The 
favourable  symptoms  in  an  attack  of  erysi- 
pelas are,  the  inflammatory  blush,  becoming 
of  a yellowish  brown,  the  subsidence  of  the 
swelling,  without  vesicles,  diminution  of 
the  fever,  and  absence  of  coma.  The  un- 
favourable, when  the  fever  becomes  pro- 
tracted, and  assuming  a typhoid  character, 
by  the  eruption  suddenly  receding  by  livid 
vesicles,  increased  coma,  and  a small  weak 
pulse. 

Treatment. — As  this  disease  may  either 
assume  u typhoid  or  an  inflammatory  cha- 
racter, the  treatment  adopted  must  be  in 
accordance  to  whichever  of  the  two  the 
erysipelatous  action  mostly  tends.  Wlien 
inflammatory,  the  object  is  to  reduce  the 
arterial  action,  both  in  the  system  and  part; 
when  of  a typhoid  character,  to  support  the 
strength  and  stimulate  the  heart.  Besides 
these,  the  head  and  other  important  organs 
must  be  guarded  I'rom  the  danger  of  conges- 
tion. Bleeding,  which  in  other  inflamma- 
tions would  be  imperative,  must  in  erysi- 
pelas be  adopted  with  great  caution,  and 
then  only  employed  in  the  young  and  robust, 
■ind  never  repeated;  while  in  advanced  life, 
or  in  the  weak  and  sickly,  it  is  contra-indi- 
cated. As  a general  rule,  the  treatment 
should  begin  with  an  emetic,  composed  of 
ten  grains  of  ipecacuanha,  and  one  grain  of 
tartar  emetic,  dissolved  in  water;  and  an 
hour  after  the  vomiting  has  siib.sided,  (he 
following  mixture  in  doses  of  two  table- 
spoonfuls, every  four  hours. 

I'lpsom  salts  . . .1  ounce. 

Itochelle  salts  . . -Jounce. 

Camphor  water  . . .s  ounces. 

Dissolve,  and  add 

Antiinonial  wine  . . 3 drachms. 

.Ifi.x.  When  the  bowels  are  much  coulined, 
the  ann(!xcd  powder  is  to  be  given  each 
night,  at  bed-time,  for  two  or  three  times. 

Calomel  . . . . .3  grains. 

Antirnonialis  . . .5  grains. 

.Jalap  powder  . . . lu  grains. 


Mix.  Ifthehead  is  particularly  alfected.and 
the  drowsiness  or  coma  is  severe,  a blister 
should  be  nut  on  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and 
bottles  of  hot  water  kept  constantly  at  the 
feet;  at  the  same  time  the  local  inllamination 
is  to  be  covered  with  violet  powder  or  com- 
)non  flour,  and  where  the  action  has  a typhoid 
character,  the  part  Is  to  be  frequently  dusted 
with  chalk  and  camphor,  prepared  hy  mixing 
one  drachm  of  powdered  camphor  with  two 
ounces  of  j)reparcd  chalk.  Where  the  de- 
bility is  great,  and  with  patients  adviinced 
in  lil'c,  instead  of  the  emetic,  the  treatment 
.should  commence  with  the  aperient  ndx- 


ture,  and,  if  necessary,  one  of  the  aperient 
powders ; and  when  tlie  bowels  have  been 
properly  excited,  the  patient’s  strength  is 
to  be  supported  by  a light  and  generou.s 
diet,  a small  quantity  of  wine  or  brandy 
and  water,  and  the  following  mixture  in 
doses  of  one  tablespoonful,  every  two  hours. 

Aromatic  confection  . . i drachm. 

Carbonate  of  ammonia  . -J  drachm. 

Peppermint  water  . . s ounces. 

Mix  thoroughly,  and  add 

Compound  tincture  of  bark  j ounce. 

Laudanum  . . . . i drachm. 

Mi.x.  In  such  a disease  as  erysipelas,  pre- 
senting a mixed  character  of  symptoms, 
the  treatment  is  often  compelled  to  embrace 
opposite  modes  of  practice;  and  though  it 
must  generally  commence  by  the  employ-, 
ment  of  depleting  agents,  the  treatment 
nearly  always  ends  by  the  employment  ot 
tonics  and  stimulants,  and  as  soon  as  the 
vesicles  begin  to  form,  or  the  cuticle  to  peel 
off,' the  above  cordial  tonic  mixture  is  to  be 
employed,  with  the  addition  of  wine,  broths, 
and  boiled  meats.  For  the  local  erysipelas, 
when  the  swelling  is  considerable,  the  dry 
powders  must  be  changed  for  warm  I'er- 
mentations  of  camomiles,  hemlock,  or  poppy- 
heads,  repeated  every  two  hours;  while  in 
severe  cases,  the  alternation  of  the  hot 
fomentations  with  a cold  sugar  of  lead 
lotion,  is  not  only  necessary,  but  frequently 
most  benefleial.  Where  the  erysipelas  at- 
tacks the  head  and  face,  the  greatest  reliet 
will  be  found  from  I'omeutations  of  camo- 
miles and  poppy- heads,  made  strong  and 
used  hot;  the  feet  throughout  are  to  be 
kept  warm,  the  stomach  and  bowels  at- 
tended to,  the  coma  and  pains  in  the  head 
relieved  by  a blister  on  the  neck,  or  a couple 
ot  lecche.s  on  each  temple,  and  the  strength 
supported  by  a nutritious  diet,  and  the  aro- 
matic mi.xture  with  wine  and  other  stimu- 
lants. 

L.SILVLIKl’, — A system  in  liorticulture 
m connection  with  the  training  of  fruit 
trees.  'Ihe  espaliers  are  generally  formed 
ol  upright  and  cross-bars  of  wood,  but 
sometimes  made  of  cast-iron  Tlie  best  are 
ot  wood,  and  from  four  to  five  feet  in  height. 
To  these  the  trees  are  trained  as  on  a wall, 
with  this  dilferencc,  that  instead  of  beiu«- 
nailed,  the  branches  are  usually  tied;  the 
tiistcnings  arc  soft  hemp  cord  or  strips  of 
bast;  but  twigs  of  willow  answer  much 
better.  The  situation  of  espaliers  is  gene- 
rally along  the  side  walks ; and  if  the  trees 
be  carefully  trained,  they  have  a neat  ell'ect 
Care  must  be  taken  that  they  do  not  prevent 
the  sun  and  air  from  reaching  the  surround- 
ing vegetation.  The  following  is  the  plan  ot 
cultivation:  Have  the  gi'ound  well  trenched 
and  maiiureil,  and  plant  the  trees  three  or 
four  feet  from  the  walk,  and  twice  as  near 
to  one  another  as  they  should  afterwards 
be  when  full-grown.  Tlie  reasons  for  this 
close  planting  are,  that  the  value  of  a few 
crops  IS  more  than  the  expense  of  the  trees: 
the  rails  arc  sooner  covered,  and  when  the 
trees  begin  to  meet  and  incommode  one 
another,  you  can  then,  having  ascertained 
their  various  qualities,  give  scope  to  the 
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best,  by  diminishing  or  rooting  out  the  less 
worthy.  To  incur  no  more  expense  than  is 
necessary,  the  stakes  may  be  placed  two 
leet  apart,  in  which  case  the  annual  shoots 
will  require  to  be  conducted  from  one  resting- 


p.iace  to  another,  by  pieces  of  bast  or  wild 
briar,  or  willow  of  two  years’  growth. 
I'hese  conductors  require  a .irm  and  sepa- 
rate tying,  distinct  from  that  which  iastens 
more  loosely  the  living  wood;  they  thus 
uive  strength  to  the  rails,  and  provide  for 
htraighter  training  than  is  commonly  done 


by  having  the  stakes  twice  ns  thickly  set, 
and  consequently  at  double  the  expense  of 
limber.  Kspaliers  may  be  trained  in  a great 
variety  of  forms,  those  represented  in  the 
'•ngravings  being  the  best  adapted  for  general 
purposes. — See  Apple.  Pear,  &c. 

KSSKNCE.— Tlie  active  and  characteristic 
portion  of  a substance,  or  that  on  which  its 
most  remarkable  properties  depend.— See 
Anchovy,  Celery,  Cinnamon,  Clove, 
CoiTEE,  Ginger,  Le.mon-Peel,  Orange- 
Peel.  PEPPER.MINT,  ItOSES,  &c. 

E.SSENCE  OE  FLOWERS, to  Extract. 
— Procure  a quantity  of  the  petals  of  any 
dowers  which  have  an  agreeable  fragrance, 
card  thin  layers  of  cotton,  which  dip  into  the 
linest  Florence  orLuccaoil:  sprinkle  a small 
'(iiantity  oi'  fine  salt  on  the  llowers,  and  lay 
them  alternately,  a layer  of  cotton  and  a layer 
of  flowers,  until  an  earthen  vessel  or  wide- 
mouthed  glass  bottle  Is  full.  Tie  the  mouth 
close  with  a bladder,  then  place  the  bottle  in 
a soutliern  aspect  to  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
and  in  fifteen  days,  when  uncovered,  a fra- 
grant oil  may  be  expressed  i'rom  the  mass. 
«,>qual  to  the  essences  ordinarily  purchased 
at  perfumers’  shops. 

ESSENTIAL  OIL.— Die  oil  which  floats 
tin  the  water  in  the  aqueous  distillation  ol 
plants,  fruits.  &c.  There  is  a more  simple 
mode  of  obtaining  the  essential  oil  of  lemons 
and  oranges  than  by  distillation ; rasp  the 
rinds,  and  as  soon  as  there  is  enough  to  till 
a tablespoonful,  put  it  into  a bottle,  amt 
carefully  cork  it  up ; continue  the  process  in 
4U9 


the  same  way  until  tiie  quantity  required  is 
obtained,  tlius  preventing  the  admission  of 
air  and  tlie  consequent  loss  of  aroma.  Wlien 
the  pulp  is  ready,  put  it  between  two  thick 
pieces  of  glass,  and  press  out  tlie  oil,  which 
must  be  kept  in  a closely  stopped  bottle. 
By  dissolving  tlieso  essential  oils  in  spirit  of 
wine,  tliey  form  an  elegant  perfume  for  the 
toilet  table. 

ETHER. — A transparent,  colourless,  and 
peH'ectly  liquid  fluid,  highly  volatile,  and 
extremely  inflammable,  possessed  of  a sharp 
penetrating  odour,  and  a ho':  pungent  taste. 
Ether  i.s  one  of  the  most  subtle  and  diffu- 
sible stimulants  we  have  in  the  pharmaco- 
pceia,  it  is  employed  in  medicine  as  a 
stimulant,  a narcotic,  and  antispacmodic; 
and  is  particularly  beneficial  in  all  cares  of 
prostration  or  oppressed  action  of  the  heart 
and  lungs,  in  typhus  or  fevers  of  a low 
typhoid  character.  Ether  is  prepared  from 
a mixture  of  spirits  of  wine,  or  alcohol,  and 
sulphuric  acid,  or  vitriol,  and  immediately 
submitting  the  product  to  a rapid  distilla- 
tion, tlie  ether  passing  over  in  the  form  ol 
vapour,  to  be  condensed  into  liquid  in 
the  refrigerated  receiver.  .Sulphuric  ether 
boils  in  the  air  at  the  temperatureof  ninety- 
six  degrees,  and  in  a vacuum  at  twelve 
degrees  below  the  freezing  point.  From  its 
rapid  evaporation  it  is  capable  of  producing 
an  intense  degree  of  cold  when  poured  or 
applied  to  any  part  of  the  body;  at  the 
same  time  it  is  excessively  inflammable,  and 
on  that  account  should  never  be  employed 
near  the  fire  or  a candle,  as  the  most  serious 
disasters  might  result  from  the  sudden  igni- 
tion of  the  vapour.  Ether,  being  a powerful 
spirit,  dissolves  balsams,  wax,  volatile 
oils,  bitumen,  gum  - resins,  and  resins. 
The  dose  of  ether  is  i'rom  twenty  drops  to 
one  drachm,  when  taken  alone;  but  Ironi 
its  ffreut  inadmissibility  in  water,  should  be 
shaken  up  with  that  liquid  before  taking. 
Ether  also  dissolves  gun-cotton,  and  lorms 
that  syrup-like  liquid  called  collodium,  used 
so  extensively  in  pliotography.  Besides  the 
ordinary  mode  of  employment,  ether  is  oc- 
casionally inhaled  in  cases  ot  asthma  or 
difficult  breatliing,  and  before  the  introduc- 
tion of  cliloroform,  was  extensively  em- 
ployed as  an  sesthetlc  ugent,  to  reiuler  tlie 
system  insensible  to  pain,  during  surgical 

"’’K'noUIcri'E.— 'I'he  art  of  politeness  and 
correct  belmviour,  not  only  m 
With  kind  feeling  and  natural  ^ 

also  in  obedience  to  certain  lavs  laid  dot  i 
by  society.  It  is  the  observance  or  the  dis- 
regard of  these  rules  wliicli  tend  chiefly  to 
distinguisli  tlie  gentlenittii  troiu  ’ 

and  in  order  to  enter  good  society,  be 

received  witli  a welcome,  it  is  as  mccssnn 
to  practise  cllquotto  ns  it  ifl  to  b<-  "Cll 
dressed.  The  best  metliod  o'.'^ttuiiiii  g A 

knowledgeof  this  important,  art  is  to  oostrii 
the  beliaviour  and  gestures  ol  „i..? 

ill  the  best  circles,  and  in  similar  ..  ^ 

to  imitate,  but  not  ape,  the  examp  ■ 
las  tlius  been  set.  Mucli  >o‘prma  ion  nm 
ilso beobtainrd  from  treatises 
vrltten  from  time  to  time  upon  m ^ 
iooks:  mnual  of  m>icUe  ami  lohumc.., 
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1 j.  6d. ; Guide  to  English  Eliquetle,  2s. ; Etiquette 
'or  Gentlemen  and  Ladies,  1^.;  Ladies' Book  of 
Etiquette,  1j.;  Douglas's  Etiquette  of  Fashionaile 
Life,  15.;  Parisian  Etiquette,  U • Hints  on  Eti- 
W,Js  6d  ; Illustrated  Etiquette,  Is 
iiilJVA.  A utensil  by  wliich  water  may 
be  heated  or  boiled 


in  a few  minutes.  It 
consists  of  a tin  ves- 
sel in  form  of  an  in- 
verted cone,  to  hold 
the  water,  and  this  is 
placed  in  a cup  of  tin, 
into  which  a little 
spirit  of  wine  or  naph- 
tha is  poured,  and 
set  Are  to.  The  flame 
striking  against  the 
sides  ol  the  cone 
very  soon  causes 
tne  water  to  boil. 
The  handle  is  con- 
structed to  go  in- 
side when  packed  for 
travelling. 


EVERGREEN  HEDGE.— To  produce  a 
hedge  that  is  almost  impregnable,  plant 
strong  white  thorn  three  to  four  feet  in 
height,  and  eight  inches  apart,  and  place 
them  thus — XXX;  plant  a row  of  tree-bo.K 
on  the  outside,  and  a row  of  evergreen  privet 
on  the  other,  and  the  hedge  will  soon  rise. 

EVERGREEN  PLANTS.— These  plants 
have  the  faculty  of  preserving  their  verdure 
through  the  winter,  when  other  plants  are 
perishing,  and  do  not  cast  their  leaves  till  a 
new  spring  has  commenced,  when  other 
trees  are  leafing,  or  even  later.  AVith  these 
plants  the  functions  of  the  leaves  are  going 
on  during  all  the  winter,  although  lang-uidly ; 
they  are  constantly  extracting  sap  from  the 
earth  through  the  sprlnglets,  and  are,  there- 
fore, in  a state  of  slow  but  continual  winter 
growth.  See  IIollt,  Laurel,  Myrtle,  &c. 

EXCHANGE.— In  commerce  this  term  is 
generally  used  to  designate  that  species  of 
mercantile  transactions  by  which  the  debts 
of  individuals  residing  at  a distance  from 
their  creditors  are  cancelled  without  the 
transmission  of  money.  Among  cities  or 
countries  having  any  considerable  inter- 
course together,  the  debts  mutually  due  by 
each  other  approach,  for  the  most  part,  near 
to  an  equality.  There  are  at  all  times,  for 
example,  a considerable  number  of  persons 
in  Ixnulon  indebted  to  Hamburg;  but. 
speaking  generally,  there  are  about  an  equal 
number  of  persons  in  London  to  whom 
Hamburg  is  indebted;  and  hence,  when 
A.  of  London  has  a payment  to  make  to  B. 
of  Hamburg,  the  former  does  not  remit  an 
equivalent  sum  of  money  to  the  latter,  but 
goes  into  the  market  and  buys  a bill  upon 
Hamburg,  that  is,  ho  buys  an  order  from 
C.  ofLomlon  addressed  to  his  debtor  D.  of 
Hamburg,  requesting  him  to  pay  the 
amount  to  A.  or  his  order.  A.,  having  in- 
dorsed this  bill  or  order,  sends  It  to  B„  who 
receives  payment  from  his  neighbour  1). 
The  convenience  of  all  parties  is  consulted 
in  a transaction  of  this  sort ; thedebts  due  by 
A.  to  B..and  by  D.  to  C.,  being  extinguished 
without  the  intervention  of  any  money.  The 


Par  of  exchange  means  the  equivalency  of  a- 
certain  amount  of  the  currency  of  one 
^untry  to  the  other  ; thus,  sterling 
English  IS  equal  to  25  francs  20  centimes 
Trench,  which  is  said  to  be  the  par  between 
London  and  Paris.  And  the  exchan^»*e  be- 
tween the  two  countries  is  said  to  be  on  par 
when  bills  are  negotiated  on  this  footing. 
When  .ft  in  London  buys  a bill  on  Paris 
tor  more  than  25  francs  20  centimes,  the  ex- 
change is  said  to  be  in  favour  of  London 
and  against  Paris  ; and  when,  on  the  other 
hand,  £i  in  London  will  not  buy  a bill  on 
Pans  for  25  francs  20 centimes,  theexebano'e 
I®  ^g*i'nst  London,  and  in  favour  of  ParFs. 
Ihe  exchange  is  made  to  diverge  from  par 
by  two  classes  of  circumstances ; first,  by 
any  discrepancy  between  the  actual  weight 
or  fineness  of  the  coins,  or  of  the  bullion  for 
which  the  substitutes  used  in  their  place 
will  exchange,  and  their  weight  or  fineness 
as  fixed  by  mint  regulations ; and,  secondly 
by  any  suddp  increase  or  diminution  of  the 
bills  drawn  in  one  country  upon  another. 

EXCHEQUER.— A court  of  law  consist- 
ing  o.  tivo  divisions,  one  of  which  possesses 
Jurisdiction  in  matters  of  public  revenue 
while  the  other  is  subdivided  into  a court  of 
common  law  and  a court  of  equity.  The 
Judges  are  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
for  the  time  being,  the  Chief  Baron,  and 
tour  other  barons.  The  Chancellor  being 
oneot  the  leading  members  of  the  cabinet 
rarely.it  ever,  exercises  his  privilege.  " 

exchequer  bills*  are  promissory 
notes  issued  by  the  Treasury  under  the 
authority  of  Parliament,  and  are  the  form 
in  which  the  floating  or  unfunded  part  of 
the  National  Debt  chiefly  exists.  These  bills 
are  circulated  for  sums  varying  from  £100 
to  .£1000,  and  are  printed  .with  ink  of  dif- 
ferent colours;  namely.  4too  bills  with  red- 
.£200  yellow;  .£500,  blue;  and  £1000,  black! 
file  bills  bear  interest  from  their  date,  at 
the  rate  of  from  ijd.  to  2}d.  per  diem,  per 
hundred.  A date  is  fixed  for  their  payment,, 
which  IS  aiiiioiinced  by  advertisement,  and 
IS  generally  about  a year  after  their  being 
issued,  when  they  are  either  discharged  or 
renewed  tor  other  bills,  at  the  option  of  their 
holders.  Parties  neglecting  to  present  their 
bills  on  the  day  appointed,  are  deprived  of 

interest  till  the  nextopportiinityofobtuiiiing 

new  bill.s,  or  else  must  submit  to  the  loss  of 
whatever  premium  they  may  chance  to  bear 
at  the  time.  During  the  currency  of  these 

hlllfl  f.hpv  mnv  n/>nr  n 4. 1.  . 


. ...  'T  v/uiiuijuvui  uiese 

bills  they  may.  after  a limited  time,  be  Daul 

r.rt  trip  t i..  ^ 


to  the  Government  at  pur  in  discharge  ot 
duties  and  luxes.  They  are  transferable 
without  the  necessity  of  a formal  assign- 
ment, and  form  an  eligible  investment  for 


capital  that  may  require  to  be  suddenly 
made  aviiilable.  Exchequer  Bills  are  issued 


at  the  Exchequer  Bill  OIBce,  Palace  Yard 
Westminster.  • 


EXCISE. -The  name  piven  to  the  duties 
or  taxes  laid  upon  certain  articles  produced 
and  consumed  at  home,  but,  exclusive  ot 
these,  the  duties  on  licences  and  post-horses 
are  also  placed  under  the  niaiia<*einent  ot 
the  excise,  and' are  consequently  included  in 
the  excise  duties. 
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EXCISE  LICENCES.— These,  within  the 
limits  of  the  chief  oflBce  of  excise  in  London, 
are  granted  by  the  commissioners  or  persons 
appointed  by  them  for  the  purpose;  within 
the  limits  of  thecitiesofEdinburgh  andDub- 
lin.by  the  commissioner  or  assistant  commis- 
sioners tliere,'  or  persons  employed  by  them ; 
elsewhere,  by  the  collectors  and  supervisors 
of  the  respective  excise  collections.  Every 
licence  contains  the  name  and  abode  of  the 
person  taking  out  the  same,  the  date  and 
purpose  for  which  granted,  and  the  place 
where  the  trade  or  business  shall  be  carried 
on.  No  excise  licence  is  necessary  for  the 
sale  of  an  exciseable  commodity  while  it  is 
in  the  import  warehouse,  provided  such  sale 
be  of  not  less  than  one  entire  package  or 
cask,  made  to  one  person  or  partnership. 
—See  Licences. 

EXCORIATION. — This  term  implies  any 
abrasion,  peeling  off,  or  separation  ol'  the 
cuticle,  by  which  the  sensitive  and  true  skin 
is  left  unprotected.  Many  persons  are  sub- 
ject to  excoriation  or  chafing  from  the 
slightest  muscular  exertion,  more  particu- 
larly in  such  parts  as  are  exposed  to  fric- 
tion. In  general,  excoriation  is  the  result  of 
inattention  to  the  surface  of  the  body, 
and  is  frequently  excited  by  perspiration 
and  dust  or  fine  particles  of  sand  adhering 
to  the  cuticle,  and  being  rubbed  by  the 
play  of  the  muscles  into  the  lines  and  creases 
of  the  body.  The  perspiration  secreted  by 
fatiguing  exertion  will,  from  its  acridity,  if 
left  on  the  body,  very  frequently  act  as  an 
irritant  on  the  Cuticle  and  destroy  its  tex- 
ture. Cleanliness,  therefore,  whether  with 
adult  or  infant,  is  the  best  preventive 
against  thi.s  painful  aflectiou.  The  treat- 
ment of  excoriation,  when  occurring  in  those 
parts  of  tlie  body  usually  covered,  should 
consist  in  first  washing  the  place  with  warm 
water,  and  when  well  dried  by  a soft  towel, 
to  be  freely  dusted  with  violet  powder, 
repeating  the  appUca'tion  every  two  hours  ; 
for  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  remove  the 
exciting  cause,  and  keep  the  part  cool 
and  covered.  When  the  abrasion  is  deep 
seated,  a piece  of  lint  wetted  with  the 
liquor  plumhi  (extract  of  lead),  is  to  be  laid 
on  for  an  hour,  and  on  its  removal  the 
abrasion  dusted  with  violet  powder  or  com- 
mon flour  ; no  other  lotion  will  be  needed, 
and  ointments  or  grease  should  never  be 
employed. 

EXECUTION. — A legal  process  by  which 
the  sentence  of  the  law  is  put  in  force. 
Execution  is  of  divers  kinds.  Jf  the  plain- 
tiff obtain  a verdict  whereby  lh&  posseuion  of 
land  is  awarded  to  him,  a writ  is  directed  to 
the  sheriff,  commanding  him  to  give  actual 
possession  to  the  plaintiff;  and  the  sheriff 
may  justify  breaking  open  doors  if  posses- 
sion is  not  peaceably  yielded.  But  if  quietly 
given  up,  the  delivery  of  a twig  or  turf,  or 
the  ring  of  the  door,  in  the  form  of  putting 
in  possession,  is  sufficient.  E.xecution  in 
civil  actions  where  money  is  awarded,  may  be 
entered  against  the  body  of  the  defendant, 
or  against  his  goods  or  chattels,  or  against 
all  threa  Every  writ  of  e.xecution  must  be 
sued  out  within  a year  and  a day  aiter  the 
Judgment  is  entered.  In  a verdict  obtained 


out  of  term,  execution  may  issue  in  fourteen 
days,  unless  the  judge  order  an  earlier  or 
later  day.  — See  Arrest,  Debtor  and 
Creditor,  Writ,  &c. 

EXECUTOR. — A person  to  whom  a man 
commits  the  execution  of  his  last  will  and 
testament.  If  the  testator  make  an  incom- 
plete will,  without  naming  executors,  or  if 
he  name  incapable  persons,  or  if  the  execu- 
tors named  refuse  to  act ; the  Ordinary  must 
grant  administration  to  some  otlier  person 
to  perform  the  duties  of  executor.  An  exe- 
cutor may  be  appointed  by  express  words, 
or  bywords  that  amount  to  a direct  appoint- 
ment; but,  though  a person  is  appointed 
executor,  he  is  not  obliged  to  act,  unless  he 
has  performed  the  offices  which  are  proper 
for  an  executor,  as  by  paying  or  receiving 
debts,  &c.  If  there  are  many  executors  to  a 
will,  and  one  of  them  only  prove  the  will, 
and  take  upon  him  the  executorship,  it  is 
sufficient  for  them  all ; but  if  the  executors 
are  appointed  by  will,  and  one  of  them  prove 
the  will,  in  the  name  of  both,  without  the 
consent  of  the  other,  this  will  not  bind  him 
who  refuses  the  executorship,  unless  he  ad- 
minister. If  executors  waste  the  goods  of 
the  testator,  the  Court  of  Chancery  will,  on 
application  of  the  creditors,  appoint  a re- 
ceiver of  the  testator’s  effects  in  order  to 
protect  them.  Or,  if  they  retain  money  in 
their  hands,  they  are  chargeable  with  inter- 
est and  costs,  if  any  have  been  incurred; 
but  they  are  not  liable  for  the  property  of 
the  deceased,  unless  it  has  been  lost  through 
wilful  negligence,  or  without  taking  reason- 
able care  to  prevent  such  defalcation.  Nei- 
ther is  one  e.xeciitor  answerable  for  money 
received,  or  detriment  occasioned  by  his  co- 
executor, unless  it  has  been  by  means  of 
some  joint  act  done  by  them.  If  a creditor 
make  his  debtor  e.xecutor,  it  is  an  extin- 
guishment of  the  debt ; for  an  executor  can- 
not sue  himself;  but  still,  in  equity,  the 
executor’s  debt  is  assets  with  respect  to  the 
creditors,  if  the  residue  of  the  testator’s 
estate  is  not  sufficient ; because  it  is  e.xtin- 
guished,  not  by  way  of  release,  but  in  the  way 
of  legacy. 

The  duties  of  executors  are,  first,  to  bury  the 
deceased  in  a manner  suitable  to  his  rank 
in  life,  and  the  estate  he  has  left  behind  him. 
In  strictness,  no  funeral  expenses  arealloiyed 
against  a creditor  except  for  the  coffin,  tolling 
of  the  bell,  parson,  clerk,  and  bearers’  fees, 
but  not  for  the  pall  or  ornaments.  But  il 
there  are  assets  sufficient,  the  allowance  is 
regulatefl  by  the  rank  and  property  of  the 
deceased.  The  next  duty  of  the  executor  is 
to  prove  the  will,  which  is  done  upon  path 
before  the  ordinary  or  his  surrogate.  'Ibis 
must  be  done  wltliin  six  months  alter  the 
death  of  the  testator,  under  a penalty  of 
£50.  After  proving  the  will,  the  original 
must  be  deposited  in  the  registry  ol  file 
Ordinary,  and  a copy  is  made  and  delivered 
to  the  executor,  culled  the  probate.  Alter 
obtaining  probate,  an  inventory  must  be 
made  of  all  the  goods  and  chattels  ol  t le 
testator,  which,  if  required,  must  be  deli- 
vered to  the  ordinary  on  oath. 

l>Upositiun  of  assets. — All  the  f ,j„ 
come  into  the  executor’s  haads  must  uc  uis- 
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posed  of  in  the  following  order: -1.  The 
executor  must  pay  all  funeral  charg-es,  the 
expenses  of  proving  the  will, and  other  neces- 
sary outgoings  incurred  in  the  execution  of 
the  trust.  2.  He  m i.st  pay  all  debts  due  to 
the  Queen.  3.  Such  debts  as  are  due  by  par 
tioular  statutes;  as  money  due  for  pt>or- 
rates,  post-office  letters,  or  to  a friendly 
society.  4.  Debts  of  recordon  judgment  of 
courts  of  law,  and  debts  due  on  mortgage. 
5.  Debts  due  on  special  contract,  as  for  rent 
in  arrear,and  debts  due  on  bond  or  covenant 
under  seal.  6.  Debts  on  simple  contract,  as 
promissory  notes,  bills  of  exchange,  or  ver- 
bal promises ; and,  lastly,  legacies  must  be 
paid.  If  an  e,xecutor  pay  debts  of  a Ioxckt 
degree  first,  and  should  there  be  a deficiency 
of  assets,  he  is  bound  to  answer  those  of  a 
higher  nature  out  of  his  own  estate.— See 
Administration,  Probate,  Will,  &c 
EXERCISE  is  essential  to  the  healthy 
performance  of  the  functions  of  both  body 
and  mind.  Without  it.  the  frame  becomes 
contracted  and  enfeebled  ; the  internal  func- 
tions of  the  body  deranged,  and  the  brain 
lethargic  and  incapable  of  any  great  mental 
etibrt.  With  it,  the  machinery  of  life  goes 
on  with  vigour  and  regularity,  and  the  mind 
is  stimulated  to  healthy  action.  With  per- 
sons whose  occupation  is  sedentary,  the 
taking  of  regular  exercise  at  stated  periods 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  prevent  them 
from  suffering  from  dyspepsia  and  a number 
of  painful  disorders  that  follow  in  its  train. 
The  precise  amount  of  exercise  required  de- 
pends in  a great  measure  upon  a person’s 
strength  and  his  general  habit  of  body,  but 
under  ordinary  circumstances  every  person 
should  pass  at  least  two  hours  daily  in  entire 
open  air  exercise ; nor  is  it  wise  for  persons 
in  generally  robust  health  to  refrain  from 
taking  out  of  door  exercise  because  the  wea- 
ther is  inclement;  with  proper  precaution 
the  frame  may  be  protected  against  tlie  ex- 
ternal influences  of  the  elements,  and  under 
this  condition  the  exercise  imparts  almost 
as  much  benefit  as  though  the  weather  were 
fine.  On  such  occasions  the  delicate  may 
take  exercise  within  doors,  selecting  a large 
room  I'or  the  purpose  with  the  windows  open, 
and  walking  DUCK  wards  and  forwards  for  an 
hour  or  more.  Females,  from  education  and 
inclination,  are  apt  to  neglect  this  important 
duty.  But  were  the^  to  attend  to  it,  not 
only  would  they  derive  considerable  bodily 
and  mental  benefit,  but  they  would  be- 
stow additional  grace  and  elegance  on  their 
movements,  and  promote  a more  perfect  de- 
velopment of  their  figures.  Neither  age  nor 
sex  arc  exempt  from  this  salutary  law  of 
nature ; we  are  all  formed  with  certain  limbs 
and  muscles  which  obviously  demand  exer- 
cise by  which  they  may  derive  an  amount  of 
nourishment  sullkient  to  enable  them  to 
perform  their  functions  ellectivcly : and  il' 
this  necessity  is  disregarded,  it  will  entail 
sooner  or  later  a long  train  of  ills,  which  arc 
the  more  to  ho  deploreii  because  they  may 
be  so  easily  prevented.  Some  persons  err 
on  the  other  side,  and  lake  exercise  in  ex- 
cess, and  by  one  imprudent  act,  “knock 
theinselvc  up"  (us  it  is  familiarly  ex- 


subsequently.  Nothing  can  be  more  short- 
sighted and  unpardonable  than  this,  for 
when  sufficient  exercise  has  been  taken,  the 
symptoms  of  fatigue  are  so  uumistakeable. 
that  it  is  impossible  not  to  know  when  to 
desist.  The  time  for  taking  exercise  must 
in  many  cases  be  regulated  by  a person'.-i 
avocations ; generally  speaking,  however, 
especially  in  large  towns,  the  earlier  part  of 
the  day  is  the  most  suitable,  as  the  air  is 
then  purer,  and  the  frame  more  active  and 
vigorous.  It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind 
that  vioient  exercise  either  immediately  be- 
fore or  after  a hearty  meal,  is  liable  to 
produce  iujurious  effects.— See  Children, 
Gymnastics,  Horse-riding,  Walking, 
&c. 

EXHAUSTION  may  proceed  from  many 
causes,  as  the  state  of  physical  collapse  that 
follows  resuscitation  from  drowning,  any 
great  bodily  fatigue,  or  long  endurance  of 
hunger,  or  there  may  be  a bodily  exhaustion 
consequent  on  long-sustained  mental  labour. 
Besides  these  causes,  the  system  is  often  re- 
duced to  a state  of  exhaustion  from  the 
length  or  severity  of  disease,  but  in  every 
form  of  physical  prostration  measures  must 
be  immediately  taken  to  correct  so  serious  a 
state  of  the  function,  which,  if  not  relieved, 
may  result  in  syncope  and  coma.  The 
treatment  in  all  cases  should  embrace  two 
objects,  to  rouse  the  sinking  powers,  and  give 
the  stomach  occupation.  Consequently, 
wnerever  possible,  the  stimulant  demanded 
by  the  case  should  combine  with  it  aliment, 
or  some  sort  of  sustenance,  as  brandy  and 
gruel,  broth  and  crumbs  of  bread,  or  wine 
sop.  In  whatever  form  the  restorative  is 
administered,  the  conditions  of  blending 
of  substance  with  the  liquid 
should  be  alwavs  complied  with.  The  case.s 
where  diffusible  stimulants  are  absolutely 
necessary  are  very  rare  and  exceptionable. 
In  all  cases  of  e.xhaustion,  the  body  should 
applied  to  the  feel. 

^ j il  — Goods  sent  outwards  or  be- 

yond the  seas.  The  laws  pertaining  to  ex- 
ports enact  that  no  goods  can  be  shipped,  or 
waterliorne  to  be  shipped.in  any  place  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  or  tlie  Isle  of  lilan,  to  be 
carried  to  parts  beyond  the  seas,  before  due 
entry  outwards  of  ship,  and  entry  of  goods 
have  been  made,  and  cocket  granted;  nor 
before  the  goods  have  been  duly  cleared  for 
shipment.  The  person  entering  outwards 
goods  to  be  exported,  must  deliver  to  the 
collector  or  comptroller  of  customs  a bill  of 
entry  fairly  written,  in  words  at  length 
expressing  the  name  of  the  ship,  and  of  the 
master,  and  of  the  place  to  which  the  good,-* 
are  to  be  e.xported,  and  of  the  per«oii  in 
whose  name  they  are  to  be  entered,  and  the 
quantities  and  proper  denominations  or  de- 
scriptions of  the  several  sorts,  and  must  pay 
any  duties  due  upon  flic  exportation  ; and 
deliver  at  the  same  time  one  or  more  dupli- 
cates of  the  bill,  in  which  sums  and  numbers 
may  be  expressed  in  figures.  The  particu- 
lars ill  the  bill  must  be.  so  written  and 
arranged,  and  the  number  of  duplicates 
must  be  such  as  the  collector  and  comptroller 
may  require.  The  cqllector  and  coiuptrollor 


pressed),  lor  several  days  or  even  weeks  then  cause  to  be  prepared  and  sign  a cocket 
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for  the  goods,  to  be  delivered  to  the  person 
who  makes  entry,  and  who  is  responsible 
for  the  proper  use  of  it.  This  process  need 
not  necessarily  be  performed  by  the  exporter 
himself,  but  may  be  done  through  the  me- 
dium of  a custom-house  agent  on  the  pay- 
ment of  a small  fee.  

EXPOSURE  TO  WEATHER.  — Under 
this  head  are  understood  all  those  casualties 
and  accidents  to  which  the  body  is  subject 
from  vicissitudes  of  climate.  The  narcotic 
effect  produced  on  the  senses  by  long  exposure 
to  cold  or  snow  is  well  known  to  most  per- 
sons, but  the  prostrating  influence  is  so 
powerlul,  and  comes  on  so  insidiously,  that 
the  victim  forgets  the  fatal  consequences  of 
yielding  to  the  drowsy  fit  in  the  benumbing 
apathy  that  creeps  over  him ; for,  if  gratified, 
the  sleep  in  a few  minutes  becomes  a coma, 
which  deepens  into  an  apoplexy  that  defies  all 
the  remedies  of  art,  and  in  a brief  time 
extinguishes  every  vestige  of  life.  Sleeping 
all  night  in  the  open  air,  or  in  the  cold  and 
wet,  very  often  produces  effects  entirely 
analogous  to  those  induced  by  snow  and 
polar  frosts,  and  requires  most  judicious 
care  in  the  treatment ; or  what  in  these  cases 
was  only  coma,  by  a rash  rousing  of  the 
functions,  may  be  converted  into  a conges- 
tive apoplexy  that  renders  nugatory  every 
exertion.  The  patient  should,  therefore,  be 
very  carefully  treated,  the  functions  being 
gradually  and  slowly  restored  to  their  opera- 
tion, and  on  no  account  rudely  forced  back 
into  action,  as  such  a course  can  only  lead 
to  a reaction  as  fatal  as  it  is  brief.  The  best 
mode  of  procedure  is  to  undress  the  patient 
quickly,  and  if  the  body  be  wet,  it  is  to  be 
dried  and  placed  between  blankets  in  bed  ; 
all  but  the  face  being  closely  covered  np, 
two  bottles  of  hot  water  are  then  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  i'eet,  and  after  a time,  another 
placed  under  each  arm,  a hot  flannel  laid 
over  the  stomach,  and,  if  necessary,  other 
bottles  between  the  thighs.  As  soon  as  the 
patient  is  placed  in  bed,  and  heat  applied 
to  the  feet,  the  use  of  internal  restoratives 
must  commence.  These  should  consist  of 
gruel  with  a small  amount  of  spirit,  of  which 
a tablespoonful  should  be  given  every  few 
minutes  till  the  patient  recovers  the  power 
of  swallowing,  when  longer  intervals  must 
elapse;  and  after  a time  broth  thickened 
with  crumbs  of  bread  administered,  but  no 
solid  substance  or  animal  food  should  be 
given  for  the  first  tvventy  hours.  Should 
the  pulse  become  hard,  or  the  head  exhibit 
any  sign  of  excessive  action,  a blister  must 
be  put  on  the  neck,  and  when  required, 
mustard  poultices  to  the  feet,  to  subdue 
any  congestive  symptoms  that  may  arise. 
—See  Exhaustion,  Frost-bite,  Sun- 
stroke, &c. 

EXTRACT. — The  production  of  a solution 
of  the  soluble  portion  of  the  substance  ope- 
rated on ; and  the  reduction  of  this  solution 
by  evaporation  to  a certain  consistence. 

Eye.— .Most  of  the  affections  of  tliisorgan 
will  be  found  under  their  several  heads 
of  Cataract,  Ophthalmia,  &c.  In  this 
place  the  only  disease  noticed  will  be  that 
condition  of  the  organ  known  as  general  in- 
ilanimation,  and  those  alfections  tliat  belong 
•11.J 


to  the  appendage  of  the  eye.  Inflamma- 
tion  of  the  eye  commences  with  heat 
and  pricking,  and  a sense  of  tightness  in 
the  part ; the  upper  lid  first  and  then  thd 
lower,  become  red,  swollen,  and  extreme- 
ly painful,  attended  with  great  tenderness 
when  pressed,  the  eyeball  itself  is  blood- 
shot, intolerant  of  light,  and  feels  as  if  par- 
ticles of  sand  were  between  the  ball  and  the 
lids,  the  surrounding  parts  sympathize  in 
the  swelling,  and  there  is  an  abundant  flow 
of  tears.  Tne  constitution  at  the  same  time 
suffers,  there  is  more  or  less  fever,  a quick 
pulse,  and  considerable  pain  in  the  head. 

Treatment.  — The  patient  should  either 
be  bled  from  the  arm  or  cupped  on  the 
temple,  four  or  six  leeches  applied  round  the 
orbit,  the  bowels  at  the  same  time  acted 
on  quickly  by  one  of  the  following  powders 
every  three  hours,  and  a dose  of  the 
accompanying  mixture  every  four  hours,  till 
they  are  thoroughly  relieved,  the  patient  all 
the  time  being  kept  quiet,  and  in  a darkened 
room. 

Powders. — 

Calomel  . . . .12  grains. 

Antimonialis  . . .12  grains. 

Jalap,  powdered  . . 2 scruples. 

Mix,  and  divide  into  four  powders. 


Mixture. — Take  of 

Infusion  of  senna  . . 5 ounces. 

Epsom  salts  ...  1 ounce. 

Dissolve,  and  add 

Syrup  of  buckthorn  . 1 ounce. 

Mix.  Take  two  tablespoonfuls  for  a dose. 
After  the  leeches  the  eye  should  be  fomented 
with  warm  water,  or  a decoction  of  poppy- 
heads,  and  should  the  skin  remain  dry  and 
hot,  a sweating  draught  must  be  given  at 
bed-time,  preceded  by  a mustard  and  water 
foot  bath. 
iH-aught. — Take  of 

Acetated  solution  of  ammonia  1 ounce. 


Tincture  of  squills 
Tincture  of  opium 
Antimonial  wine 
Spirits  of  nitre 


30  drops. 

30  drops. 

1 drachm. 

2 drachms. 
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FACE,  Affections  of  the.  - Under 
Ills  head  must  be  comprehended  fi'ce- 
iche,  consequent  on  cold,  tic-dolorcux  and 
ither  nervous  aflections,  erysipelas,  pimples, 
ilotches,  and  other  eruptive  diseases  ol  the 
luticlc.  As  many  of  the  most  serious  and 
painful  affections  of  the  face  are  the  result 
if  some  disorganization  of  the  system,  or 
lisease  more  remotely  situated,  such  as  ery- 
dpelas,  tio-dplorcux,  and  toothache,  these 
iili'ections  must  bo  looked  for  under  their 
respective  heads ; the  present  section  bci”* 
3onllned  merely  to  those  blotches  and  P*  * 
pics  that  so  often  disfigure  the  POhutenanc  . 
riiese  arc  sometimes  ofa  scorbiit  o character , 
when  they  arc  (lifitine:ulflhcd 
red,  or  reddish  brown  i)utches  on  the^uccKi 
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and  nose,  attended  with  heat  and  itching, 
occasionally  disappearing  and  again  return- 
ing, alter  the  least  excitement. 

Treatment.  — Take  of  corrosive  sublimate 
two  grains,  spirits  of  wine,  one  ounce.  Dis- 
solve and  mix,  and  take  five  drops  in  a 
wineglass  of  decoction  of  dandelion,  or 
wormwood  tea,  three  times  a day,  for  a 
week ; when  it  is  to  be  intermitted  for  a few 
days,  and  again  resumed  in  the  same  order 
and  dose.  In  bad  cases,  a lotion  made  by 
mixing  milk  of  sulphur  in  elder-flower 
water,  till  the  whole  is  of  the  consistency  of 
cream,  may  be  applied  every  night,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  medicine,  and  washed  ofif  in  the 
morning  with  warm  water. 

Black  spots  and  freckles  are  to  be  treated 
by  making  an  emulsion  of  bitter  almonds, 
and  dissolving  in  every  half  pint  two  grains 
of  corrosive  sublimate  ; and  after  softening 
the  cuticle  by  batliing  the  face  for  a few 
minutes  with  warm  water,  applying  the 
emulsion  so  prepared  before  gomg  to  bed, 
letting  the  lotion  dry  into  the  skin  and 
washing  well  off  in  the  morning.  At  the 
same  time,  a wineglassful  of  wormwood  tea 
should  be  taken  every  day,  either  two  or 
three  times.  In  all  affections  of  the  skin, 
proceeding  from  functional  disorder  in  the 
stomach,  liver,  or  other  organs,  producing 
blemishes  on  the  face,  there  is  no  remedy 
that  exercises  so  permanently  beneficial  an 
effect  as  a course  of  wormwood ; and  the 
infusion  should,  therefore,  in  all  cases  where 
the  complexion  is  injured,  especially  in 
females,  be  made  the  primary  and  principal 
remedial  agent. 

In  long  standing  discoloration  of  the 
face,  proceeding  from  impaired  action  of 
the  liver,  a steady  course  of  alterative  medi- 
cine must  be  persisted  in  for  some  time,  if 
any  permanent  benefit  is  to  be  expected ; 
and  for  this  purpose,  a compound  Plum- 
mer’s pill  must  be  taken  every  night  for 
one  or  two  weeks,  with  a wineglass  of  the 
compound  decoction  of  sarsaparilla  twice  a 
day  ; alternating  this  treatment  every  week 
or  fortnight,  by  one  of  the  following  pills, 
and  a decoction  of  dulcamara  and  dandelion, 
in  the  proportion  of  an  ounce  of  each  to  a 
pint  of  water.  I'ilh:— 

Take  of  blue  pill  . . i scruple. 

E.xtractof  colocyntif  . 1 scruple. 

Compound  rhubarb  pill  . X scruple- 
Jlix,  and  divide  into  twelve  pills. 

At  the  same  time,  tinder  cither  treatment, 
a warm  bath  should  be  taken  once  a week, 
and  a constant  friclion  kept  up  over  the 
body;  and  especially  above  the  region  of 
t < liver,  while  in  the  water,  by  the  flesh- 
brush,  or  a rough  irritating  towel. 

FACTOlt.— This  term  implies  Ihe  agent 
of  a merchant  or  trader,  constituted  by  let- 
ter of  attorney,  and  whoso  powerand  respon- 
sibility are  generally  limited  by  the  com- 
mission of  his  principal.  If  a factor  buy 
goods  on  account  of  his  principal,  where  he 
is  used  so  to  do,  the  contract  will  bind  the 
principal  to  a fullllment  of  the  bargain. 
But  wiiero  the  goods  are  bought  or  exchanged 
without  order,  it  is  at  flic  mercliaiit’s  option 
v/hcthiir  he  will  accept  tlicm  or  turn  them 
«u  tlie  factor’s  hand.s.  If  a factor,  by  the 


adventure  of  his  principal’s  property,  not 
authorized  by  the  usage  of  trade  or  the 
terms  of  his  employment,  and  without  the 
express  consent  of  his  principal,  occasion 
loss  to  the  principal,  he  is  answerable  to  the 
amount  of  the  damage  sustained  : but  mere 
negligence  is  not  sufficient  to  make  a factor 
liable ; it  must  be  gross  carelessness,  fraud, 
or  a breach  of  positive  orders.  If  a factor 
deals  or  speculates  with  the  effects  of  the 
principal,  whatever  advantage  or  profit 
accrues  from  the  transaction  is  for  the 
benefit  of  the  principal.  A factor  employed 
to  sell,  cannot  be  a purchaser ; nor  if  em- 
ployed to  purchase,  can  he  be  a seller,  unless 
by  the  express  consent  of  his  employer.  A 
factor  has  a lien  on  the  property  of  his  prin- 
cipal or  on  his  securities,  as  well  for  inci- 
dental charges,  as  for  the  balance  due  to  him 
—See  Agent,  Broker.  Commission,  &c. 

FAINTING,  OR  SYNCOPE,  as  it  is  pro- 
fessionally called,  very  often  attacks  the 
individual  without  warning,  though  at  other 
times,  and  in  those  subject  to  these  dis- 
tressing symptoms,  fainting  is  preceded  by 
well-defined  sensations,  such  as  a feeling  of 
distress,  languor,  and  sickness;  the  sight 
becomes  dim,  and  the  eyes  appear  covered 
by  a film ; an  areola  or  dark  circle  appears 
round  the  orbits  ; a buzzing,  or  low  singing 
noise,  is  heard  in  the  ears ; the  face  and’hps 
are  pale,  a cold  perspiration  breaks  out  over 
the  skin  ; the  pulse  sinks  to  a mere  flutter, 
and  finally  ceases ; the  body  totters,  and 
unless  upheld,  falls  to  the  ground.  The  loss 
of  consciousness  is  sometimes  complete ; at 
others,  the  patient  retains  a partial  amount 
of  recollection  ; the  pallor,  too,  is  occasion- 
ally more  intense,  and  corpse-like,  the  eyes 
shut,  mouth  open,  the  limbs  flaccid,  and  the 
extremities  deadly  cold.  This  state  lasts 
from  five  minutes  to  half  an  hour  ; a spasm 
of  the  chest  and  a few  gasping  sobs,  each 
more  prolonged  than  the  last,  is  the  first 
indication  of  returning  consciousness.  Svhen 
the  fit  is  prolonged,  it  may  terminate  in 
epilepsy  or  convulsions.  The  causes  that 
predispose  to  faintings,  are  an  intensely 
nervous  state  of  the  system,  a delicate  con- 
stitution, and  extreme  debility  from  what- 
ever cause  produced,  or  a diseased  state  of 
the  heart.  Youth  is  more  subject  than  age, 
to  fainting;  and  females  more  frequently 
affected  by  it  than  male.?. 

Treatment.— When  fainting  is  the  result  of 
excessive  nervous  sensibility,  or  when  it 
occurs  in  hysterical  women,  there  is  seldom 
any  danger;  all  that  is  generally  necessary 
is  to  lay  the  patient  on  his  back  in  the  hori- 
zontal position  ; loosen  any  string  that  may 
compress  the  chest  or  neck,  open  the  win- 
dow, dash  water  in  the  face,  and  apply  vola- 
tile salts  to  the  nostrils,  and  give  a draught 
with  half  a leaspoonful  of  spirits  of  laven- 
der, or  thirty  drops  of  sal  volatile  and 
twenty  of  ether,  added  to  the  lavender  and 
water,  where  the  fainting  threatens  to 
merge  in  hysteria.  Should  the  case  be  ob- 
stinate, heated  bricks  or  mustard  plasters 
must  he  applied  to  the  feet  or  thighs.  Where 
the  fainting  proceeds'  from  organic  disease, 
the  treatment  must  be  guided  by  the  nature 
of  the  primary  aflectiou.  -See  11‘vsteri.v. 
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FAIE. — A greater  sort  of  market  insti- 
tuted for  the  convenience  of  traffic,  so  that 
traders  may  be  furnished  with  the  commo- 
dities they  want,  at  a particular  spot,  with- 
out the  trouble  and  loss  of  time  which  must 
necessarily  attend  travelling  from  place  to 
place : and  as  this  is  a matter  of  universal 
concern  to  the  commonwealth,  no  person 
can  claim  a fair  or  market,  unless  it  be  by 

frant  from  the  crown,  or  by  prescription 
hich  presumes  such  a grant.  Fairs  held 
without  charter  or  prescription  may  be  sup- 
pressed; but  the  Owner  or  occupier  of  the 
ground  may  enter  into  recognizances  to  try 
the  legality  of  the  fair,  and  in  that  case  no 
measures  can  be  adopted  for  its  suppression 
until  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench  has  nega- 
tived or  affirmed  its  legal  existence.  All 
business  and  amusements  at  fairs  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London  must  cease  at 
eleven  in  the  evening,  and  not  re-commence 
earUer  than  the  hour  of  six  in  the  morning. 
Any  house,  shop,  room,  booth,  standing, 
tent,  caravan,  or  ot'uer  place  in  the  fair  being 
open  within  the  prohibited  hours,  subjects 
the  owner  to  a penalty  of  £5 ; and  any  per- 
son present  in  such  house,  room,  booth,  &c., 
not  removing  therefrom,  at  the  request  of  a 
constable,  is  liable  to  a penalty  of  forty  shil- 
lings. 

FALLOW. — Such  land  as  lias  been  re- 
peatedly ploughed  over,  for  the  purpose  of 
clearing  it  of  weeds,  and  exposing  it  to  the 
influence  of  the  atmosphere.  During  a fallow, 
a quantity  of  ammonia  is  collected  from  the 
atmosphere,  potassa  disengaged  from  its 
combinations,  and  other  chemical  effects 
produced,  which  have  a beneficial  influence 
on  the  future  crops. 

FARE,  BILLS  OF.  — See  Breakf^lst, 
Dinner,  Supper,  &c. 

FAKES,  LOCOMOTIVE.— See  Cab,  0-M- 
NiBus,  Kailwav,  Steamboat,  &c. 

FAIOL— A portion  of  ground  cultivated 
for  the  purpose  of  profit.  There  are  different 
kinds  of  farms.  Where  the  principal  part 
of  the  land  is  under  the  jilough,  they  are 
termed  arable  farms  ; but  where  the  fatten- 
ing of  cattle  or  other  live  stock  is  more 
immediately  the  object,  they  are  distin- 
guished by  the  title  of  grazing  farms  ; where 
the  chief  intention  is  the  obtaining  difl'erent 
animal  products,  such  as  milk,  butter,  and 
cheese,  they  are  denominated  dairy  farms ; 
and  when  the  two  systems  of  arable  and 
grass  management  can  be  combined,  they 
are  called  convertible  farms.  As  manure 
must  be  had  in  order  to  render  a farm  of 
any  kind  productive,  the  last  may  probably 
be  considered  as  the  most  advantageous. 
In  addition  to  these,  in  districts  where 
the  hay  is  the  principal  produce,  there  are 
aay  or  grass  farms,  and  there  are  also  what 
are  denominated  breeding  or  cattle  farms. 
Besides  the  hcalthfulness  of  the  situation, 
then,  other  things  should  be  particularly 
attended  to  in  the  choice  of  a tarm;  these 
are,  the  air,  the  water,  and  the  soil.  The  air 
should  be  pure  and  temperate,  the  water 
wholesome  and  easily  obtainable,  and  the 
soil  fertile.  In  addition  to  thcise  qualifica- 
tions, the  farm  should  ho  within  a reason- 
able distance  oi  good  markets,  both  lor  the 
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sale  of  the  produce,  and  the  purchase  of 
material.  The  nature  of  the  soil  of  a farm 
may  be  ascertained,  by  observation  of  the 
weeds  which  flourish  upon  it,  and  of  the 
trees  growing  on  the  hedgerows.  The  elm 
and  the  oak  are  commonly  tenants  of  good 
soils ; the  birch,  the  holly,  and  the  ash,  indi- 
cate those  which  are  poor.  And  again,  the 
productiveness  of  a soii  may  be  estimated 
from  the  degrees  of  its  attraction  for  the  in- 
sensible moisture  of  the  atmosphere;  by 
the  substratum  on  which  it  rests,  and  by  its 
inclination.  A person  about  to  take  a farm, 
should  also  closely  examine  the  state  of  the 
buildings,  the  mode  in  which  the  farm  has 
been  cultivated,  and  the  course  of  cropping 
which  the  outgoing  tenant  has  followed. 
Books  : Johnson's  Faymer's  Encyclopedia,  50i. ; 
Stephens's  Book  of  the  Farm,  GOs. ; Beasley’s 
Account  Book,  15s. ; Bhan's  Dictionary,  6s. ; 
Grant’s  Journal,  16s. ; Fletcher’s  Ledger,  3s.  Gd. ; 
Nash’s  Progressive  Farmer,  os. ; Johnson's  Alma- 
nack, 2s. ; Qrieve’s  Assistant,  3s. ; irdsora’s  Dic- 
tionary, 45s. ; Swinbome's  Register,  6s. ; Webb’s 
Guide,  3s.  6d. ; Knight’s  Library,  17s.  Gd. ; 
MacDei'mont’ s Ready  Reckoner,  5s. ; Main’s 
Manual,  6s. ; Neil's  Scrap-Book,  2s.  Gd. ; 
Davis's  Communications,  5s. ; Doyle's  Cottage, 
Is. ; Mayne’s  Dairy  Cattle,  3s. ; Burger’s  Eco- 
nomy, 3s.  Gd. ; Murray’s  Farming  for  Ladies, 
8s. ; Doyle's  Small  Farms,  Is. ; Passy’s  Small 
and  Large,  2s. ; O’Connor’s  Management,  2s.  Gd. 

FARM  BAILIFF.— A person  occupying 
this  position  should  have  a tolerable  educa- 
tion, be  acquainted  with  accounts,  measuring 
of  work,  land,  and  timber,  and  capable  of 
drawing  up  agreements  for  hiring  servants. 
He  should  have  practised  every  part  of 
i'arming  himself,  from  tending  poultry, 
swine,  and  sheep,  to  stacking  aud  sowing. 
When  employed  by  a gentleman,  or  one 
who  has  no  skill  in  farming,  he  should  not 
be  under  twenty- live  years  of  age ; but  a 
farmer’s  bailiff  need  not  exceed  twenty-one 
years,  is  to  be  considered  as  a sort  of  appren- 
tice, and  will  be  directed  in  all  leading  mat- 
ters by  his  master. 

FASTING.— See  Abstinence. 

FAT.— Fat  is  Ibrrned  in  the  animal  body 
by  the  separation  of  oxygen  from  the  ele- 
ments of  the  i'ood,  and  whether  it  is  the 
immediate  result  ot  decomposition  of  fibrin 
and  albumen,  the  chief  constituents  ol  the 
blood,  or  by  that  of  starch,  sugar,  or  gum, 
it  must  be  accompanied  by  the  separation 
of  o.xygen  from  the  elements  ol  these  com- 
pounds. Fat  forming  in  the  human  body  to 
an  undue  extent  is  a species  ol  disease, 
entailing  many  inconveniences,  and  inter- 
lering  materially  with  the  general  liealth : 
wherever  a tendency  in  this  direction  evinces 
itself,  a careful  regimen  and  regular  exercise 
should  be  had  recourse  to.  Generally  speak- 
ing, persons  after  they  have  reached  tiio  age 
of  thirty-live,  begin  to  “make  fat,  'a  change 
in  the  system  probably  owing  to,  among 
other  causes,  a decreased  vigour  of  the  digcs- 


ive  organs.  . 

FAT,  Dietetic  profeuties  oi\--a  ctr 
lin  portion  of  fat  is  needed  'Lrln^  of 
lod,  to  assimilate  or  assist  the  .S 

lie  leaner  parts;  thus  * “J.® 

ttlcor  no  tat,  such  us  veal  and  lonl,  bacon 
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or  ham  is  almost  universally  considered  a 
necessary  adjunct.  Eatin”-  I'at  to  excess, 
however,  is  extremely  injurious,  as  the  oily 
matter  into  which  it  is  converted  after  it 
has  readied  the  stomach,  interrupts  the 
biliary  functions,  and  not  only  occasions 
internal  disorders,  but  frequently  manifests 
itself  in  unsightly  eruptions  breaking  out 
upon  the  face  and  various  parts  of  the 
body. 

FATIGUE.— See  Exhaustion. 

FEATHER  BED. — Beds  stuffed  with  fea- 
thers are  in  universal  use  in  this  country. 
The  feathers  are  enclosed  in  a case  of  ticking. 
To  pre  veil  t the  feathers  from  coming  through, 
which  tliey  are  apt  to  do,  the  ticking  is  some- 
times rubbed  with  beeswax  in  the  inside, 
or  with  a mi.xture  of  beeswax  and  yellow 
soap.  This  is  necessary  when  the  ticking  is 
thin  ; but  it  is  better  to  have  the  ticking  so 
slose  and  stout  as  not  to  require  it;  and  to 
prevent  the  feathers  from  penetrating,  the 
ticking  is  occasionally  made  double.  Fea- 
ther beds,  to  be  kept  in  good  order,  require 
to  be  well  shaken  every  day,  otherwise  the 
feathers  mat  together  in  hard  knots,  that 
are  difficult  to  undo  and  separate.  When 
this  has  happened  from  long  use  or  neglect, 
so  that  the  beds  are  uncomfortable  to  those 
who  sleep  upon  them,  it  is  necessary  to 
take  the  leathers  out  to  have  them  dressed, 
and  the  ticking  well  washed,  dried,  and 
aired,  if  not  renewed.  The  dressing  of  the 
feathers  is  usually  performed  by  regular 
manufacturers,  in  which  case  it  is  necessary 
to  take  care  that  they  do  not  keep  back  part 
of  the  feathers,  which,  in  some  cases,  they 
are  apt  to  do.  The  process  may  be  per- 
formed by  any  one  in  a house  where  there  is 
a spare  empty  room.  The  feathers  should  be 
emptied  in  a sheet,  and  carefully  loosened  by 
hand,  picking  out  all  tlie  quill  iiarts  from 
the  light  feathers.  The  loosened  or  cleared 
feathers  are  then  to  be  returned  by  handfuls 
into  the  new  ticking,  through  a part  of  the 
seam  left  unclosed  for  the  purpose.  Sviiile 
this  process  is  going  on,  the  doors  and  win- 
dows of  the  room  should  be  kept  carefully 
closed,  to  prevent  the  feathers  from  Hying 
about..  As  there  will  be  some  deficiency  of 
bulk  by  this  process,  it  would  be  as  well 
to  have  a reserve  stock  in  readiness  to  make 
good  the  abstracted  portion.  For  tliis  jiur- 
pose,  the  feathers  of  poultry  should  be  col- 
lected from  time  to  time,  jmt  into  strong 
brown  paper  bags,  and  well  dried  by  keeping 
them  several  days  in  an  oven  after  the  usual 
baking  processes  have  been  iierformed.  They 
should  then  he  taken  otit,  the  quill  jiurts  cut 
carelullv,  and  the  featliers  cleaneil;  tlieii 
restored  to  the  paper  bags,  and  kept  in 
a dry  place  for  use.  In  ]>urrhasing  feather- 
beds, the  [mrehasers  may  choose  their  fea- 
thers, wliich  are  of  various  jirices,  at  so 
much  jier  ]Kiiind ; and  i hey  may  see  the 
ticking  tilled  with  them,  having  tliequantily 
put  in  whiidi  they  wish.  If  too  much  is  ]iut 
into  the  bed  it  will  feel  hard.  As  feathers 
arc  very  e.xpensive  when  bought  new,  it  is 
more  ecotiomical  to  await  some  favourable 
opportunity  of  jiurchasing  them  secoiid- 
niid  at  a genuine  sale  of  household  I'ur- 


niture ; by  this  means  they  will  not  only  be 
procured  much  cheaper,  but  if  they  have 
been  moderately  used,  and  carefully  pre- 
served, will  be  more  advantageous  to  have 
than  an  entirely  new  bed. 

FEATHER  FLOWERS.— Procure  the 
best  white  geese  or  swans’  feathers,  have 
them  plucked  off  the  bird  carefully  so  as  not 
to  break  the  web,  and  free  them  from  down, 
except  a small  quantity  on  the  shaft  of  the 
feather.  Having  procured  two  good  speci- 
mens of  the  flowers  you  wish  to  imitate, 
carefully  pull  off  the  petals  of  one,  and  with 
a piece  of  tissue  paper,  cut  out  the  shape  ot 
each  size,  taking  care  to  leave  the  shaft  of  the 
leather  at  least  half  an  inch  longer  than  the 
petal  of  the  flower.  Carefully  bend  the 
feather  with  the  thumb  and  finger  to  the 
proper  shape,  being  cautious  not  to  fracture 
the  web.  To  make  the  stem  and  heart  of  a floxcer, 
take  a piece  of  wire  six  inches  long;  across 
the  top,  lay  a small  piece  of  cotton  wool,  turn 
the  wire  over  it,  and  wind  it  round,  until  it 
is  the  size  of  the  centre  of  the  flower  which  is 
being  made.  If  a single  flower,  cover  it  with 
paste  or  velvet  of  the  proper  colour,  and 
arrange  the  stamens  round  it ; these  are 
made  of  fine  Indian  silk,  or  feathers  may  be 
used  for  this  purpose.  After  the  petals  have 
been  attached,  dip  the  silk  or  feather  into 
gum,  and  then  into  the  farina.  Place  the 
petals  around,  one  at  a time,  and  wind 
them  on  with  Moravian  cotton,  Ko.  4 ; ar- 
range them  as  nearly  like  the  flower  you 
have  for  a copy  as  possible.  Cut  the  stems 
of  the  feathers  evenly,  and  then  make  the 
calyx  of  feathers,  cut  like  the  pattern  or 
natural  flower.  For  small  flowers,  the  calyx 
is  made  with  paste.  Cover  the  stems  with 
paper  or  silk  the  same  colour  as  the  flowers ; 
the  paper  must  be  cut  in  narrow  strips  about 
a quarter  of  an  inch  wide.  To  make  the  paste 
of  the  calyx,  heax't,  and  buds  of  flowers,  mi.x 
common  white  starch  with  gum- water  until 
it  is  the  consistence  of  treacle  ; colour  it 
with  the  dyes  used  for  the  feathers,  and 
keep  it  from  the  air.  To  make  the  farina, 
use  common  ground  rice,  mixed  into  a stiff 
paste  with  any  dye;  dry  it  before  the  fire, 
and  when  quite  hard,  pound  it  to  a fine  pow- 
der. The  buds,  leaves,  and  hearts  of  some 
double  flowers  are  made  with  cotton  wool, 
wound  around  wire,  moulded  into  shape 
with  the  thumb  and  linger.  Smooth  it 
over  with  gum-water,  and  when  dry,  cover 
the  buds,  leaves,  or  caly.x  with  appro- 
lirialely  coloured  pastes  ; they  will  require 
one  or  two  coats,  and  may  be  shaded  with  a 
little  jiaiiit,  and  then  gummed  and  left  to 
dry.  Flowers  of  two  or  more  shades  or 
colours  are  variegated  with  water  colours, 
mixed  with  lemon-juice;  ultramarine  and 
chrome,  for  blue  and  gold,  may  also  be  used 
in  powder,  mixed  with  lemon-juice  and  gum 
water.  Feat  her- flowers  thus  made  prove  an 
easy  and  inexpensive  accomplishment,  and 
yield  jiretly  ornaments  for  the  chimney- 
piece,  chelfonicr,  &c. 

FEATHEKS,  to  Cuuan.— Feathers  may 
be  cleansed  of  their  animal  oil  as  follows Take 
for  every  gallon  of  clean  water  one  pound  of 
quicklime,  mi.x  them  well  together,  and 
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■when  the  undissolved  lime  is  precipitated 
in  fine  powder,  pour  off  the  clear  lime  water 
for  use.  Put  the  feathers  to  be  cleaned  into 
another  tub,  and  add  to  them  a portion  of 
the  clear  lime  water,  sufficient  to  cover  them 
about  three  inches  when  well  immersed  and 
stirred  about  therein.  The  feathers  when 
thoroughly  moistened  will  sink  down,  and 
should  remain  in  the  lime  water  three  or  lour 
days,  after  which  the  foul  liquor  sliould  be 
separated  from  them  by  laying  them  in  a 
sieve.  The  feathers  should  be  afterwards 
well  washed  in  clean  water,  and  dried  upon 
nets,  the  meshes  of  which  may  be  about  the 
fineness  of  cabbage  nets.  The  feathers 
must  be  from  time  to  time  shaken  on  the 
nets,  and  as  they  become  dry  they  will  fall 
through  the  meshes,  and  may  then  be  col- 
lected for  use.  The  admission  of  air  will  be 
serviceable  in  drying.  Tlie  process  wiU  be 
completed  in  three  weeks,  and  after  being 
thus  prepared  the  feathers  will  only  require 
to  be  beaten  to  rid  them  of  the  dust.  To  clean 
white,  brown,  or  fawn-coloured  feathers,  dissolve 
some  line  white  soap  iu  boiling  soft  water, 
and  add  a small  piece  of  pearlash.  When 
the  -ivater  is  just  cool  enough  for  the  hand 
to  bear  it,  pass  the  feathers  several  times 
through  it,  squeezing  them  gently  with  the 
hand.  liepeat  the  same  process  with 
a weaker  solution  of  soap,  and  then 
rinse  the  feathers  in  cold  water,  beating 
them  across  the  hand  to  expel  the  water ; 
when  they  are  nearly  dry,  draw  each  fibre  or 
fiue  over  the  edge  of  a small  blunt  knife, 
turning  it  round  m the  direction  you  wish 
the  curl  to  take  ; then  if  the  feather  is  to  be 
flat,  place  it  between  the  leaves  of  a book,  to 
press  it.  Black  leathers  may  be  cleaned 
with  water  and  some  gall,  proceediug  as 
above. 

FKATIIEKS,  TO  Dve.— Feathers  may  be 
dyed  of  various  colours,  as  follows  : — Blue, 
one  ounce  of  oil  of  vitriol  by  measure,  one 
drachm  of  the  best  indigo  m powder,  mix 
them  well  together,  and  let  the  mixture 
stand  for  a day  or  two ; when  wanted, 
shake  it  well,  and  put  a tablespoonful  of  it 
into  a quart  of  boiling  water.  Stir  it  well, 
put  the  feathers  in,  and  let  them  simmer  for 
a few  minutes ; then  take  them  out  and  lay 
them  by  to  dry.  Green. — Mi.x  the  indigo 
liquid  with  turmeric,  and  pour  boiling  water 
over  it ; let  the  feathers  simmer  in  the  dye 
until  tliey  have  attained  the  shade  desired, 
iliac.— Put  two  teaspoonfuls  of  cudbear  into 
a quart  of  boiling  water ; let  it  simmer  a 
few  minutes  before  the  feathers  are  put  in. 
Pini.— Three  deep  pink  saucers  in  a quart  of 
boiling  water,  with  a small  quantity  of  cream 
of  tartar.  If  a deep  colour  be  required,  use 
four  saucers.  Let  the  featliers  remain  in  the 
dye  for  several  hours.  Scarlet.— Into  a 
<juart  of  boiling  water  dissolve  a teaspoon- 
lul  of  cream  of  tartar,  put  in  ateaspoonful  of 
prepared  cochineal,  and  tlien  a few  drops  of 
muriate  of  tin.  Fe/low.— Put  a tablesi)Oonfnl 
of  the  best  turmeric  into  a quart  of  boiling 
water ; wlien  well  mixed,  put  in  the  feathers. 
INiore  or  less  of  the  turmeric  will  give  them 
different  shades,  lighter  or  deeper,  and  a 
very  small  quantity  of  soda  will  give  them 
an  orange  hue. 
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FEBRIFUGE. — A term  applied  to  medi- 
cinal agents  which  mitigate  and  allay  fever. 
They  take  the  form  of  powders,  pills,  oils,  salts, 
spirits,  &c.  The  following  is  considered  an 
excellent  febrifuge  powder:  —One  drachm  of 
refined  sugar  and  four  grains  of  tartar  eme- 
tic, intimately  rubbed  together  in  a mortar ; 
to  this  is  to  be  put  two  drachms  of  prepared 
chalk  gradually  added  and  rubbed  in  until 
the  whole  is  thoroughly  mixed.  This  pow- 
der is  given  in  doses  of  from  four  to  six  or 
eight  grains  every  three  or  four  hom-s.— See 
Fever. 

FEBRUARY,  Gardening  foil— Kitchen 
Garden: — Artichokes,  defend  iu  frosty  weather. 
Asparagus,  sow,  plant,  plant  in  hot-bed,  at- 
tend to  that  in  forcing.  Balm,  plant.  Beans, 
plant,  draw  earth  to  advancing  plants ; 
transplant  those  raised  under  frames.  Beets, 
sow,  plant  for'  seed,  dig  up  and  store  any 
lelt  in  the  bed.  Borecole,  sow.  Brocoli,  sow'. 
Cabbages,  plant  and  sow,  plant  I'or  seed. 
Cauliflowers,  attend  to  in  frames,  plant  into 
border,  sow',  prick  out.  Carrol.:,  sow;  sow 
to  draw  young  in  a hot-bed,  plant  for  seed. 
Celery,  dress  and  earth  up  winter  standing, 
SOW'  iu  a hot- bed  or  warm  border.  Chervil, 
sow.  Clary,  SOW.  Composts,  prepare  and 
turn  over.  Coriander,  sow.  Corn  salad,  sow. 
Cucumbers,  sow  in  hot-beds,  prick  and  plant 
out,  attend  to  those  in  forcing.  Bill,  sow. 
Earthing  up,  perform  where  necessary.  En- 
dive, blanch,  transplant  into  frames.  Fennel, 
sow  or  plant.  Garlic,  plant.  Horseradish, 
plant.  Kidney  beans,  sow  iu  hot-bed.  Leeks, 
sow,  transplant  lor  seed.  Lettuces  in  frames, 
attend  to  and  transplant ; sow  in  a warm 
border  or  hot-bed,  and  in  any  open  situa- 
tion. Liquorice,  plant,  digup  three-year-old 
roots.  Melons,  .attend  to  those  in  hot-beds, 
sow,  prick  out.  Mint,  force  in  hot-beds, 
make  iilantations.  Mushroom  beds,  make, 
attend  to  those  in  production.  Mustard  and 
cress,  sow.  Onions,  sow  main  crop,  clear  off 
weeds.  Parsley,  sow.  Parsnips,  sow  main 
crop;  dig  up  and  store  winter  standing 
plants  for  seed.  Peas,  sow',  hoe  advancing, 
stock,  when  three  inches  high,  attend  to 
those  in  hot-beds.  Pennyroyal,  plant.  Pota- 
toes (early),  plant  in  hot-beds  and  in  borders. 
Radishes,  SOW  in  a hot-bed,  attend  to  those 
in  hot- beds,  sow  in  open  ground.  Rape,  sow. 
Rhubarb,  sow.  Spinach,  SOW,  clear  Irom 
weeds  advancing  ci’ops.  Shalots,  plant.  Sor- 
rels, sow  and  plant.  Skirrets,  sow.  Savoy.:, 
sow.  Sage,  plant.  Turnips,  sow.  Tansy, 
plant.  Tarragon,  plant.  Thyme,  plant. 

Flower  Garden.  — February  is  the  lirst 
spring  month,  and  the  flowers  will  begin  to 
give  indications  of  life  and  gaiety.  Iho 
anemones,  hepatlcas,  &c.,  will  now  bud  and 
(lower  if  tlie  weather  is  genial ; and  the 
crocus  and  snowdrop  will  begin  to  put  lortli 
their  bloom.  About  the  end  of  this  nionlh 
hardy  annuals  may  be  sown,  iiicliidlng 
hawkweed,  lavatera,  Venus's  looking-glass, 
candytult,  larkspurs,  lupins,  convolvulus, 

llos  Adonis,  dwarf  lychnis,  nigella,  a'luum 
sunflowers,  &c.  During  this  niontli  an 
hardy  librous-rooled  flowering 
and  biennials  may  be  planted  and  trans- 
planted  ; such  us  saxifrage,  gentinella,  nepa- 

ticas,  violets,  primroses  ol  all  sorts,  poiy- 
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anthusea,  double  daisies,  thrift,  &c. ; rose 
campions,  rockets,  campanulas,  sweet- 
williams,  hollyhocks,  scarlet  lychnis,  car- 
nations, pinks,  monkshood,  perennial  asters, 
sunflowers  and  plant  cuttings  of  roses, 
honeysuckles,  and  jasmines.  If  the  weather 
be  mild,  many  kinds  of  evergreen  shrubs 
may  be  transplanted,  such  as  phillyreas, 
laurels,  laurustinus,  pyracanthus,  cistuses, 
&c.  In  transplanting,  let  a bed  of  earth  be 
retained  round  their  roots  ; if  box  edging 
be  required,  it  should  be  planted  now.  Dig 
the  borders  carelully  and  lightly  with  the 
garden  fork;  make  the  garden  neat  and 
free  from  weeds ; clear  away  dead  leaves ; 
sweep  the  lawn  and  walks,  and  otherwise 
prepare  for  the  advance  of  spring. 

FEBRUARY,  Things  in  Season.  — 
Fish— Carp,  cod,  eels,  gurnet,  oysters,  perch, 
plaice,  skate,  smelt,  soles,  tench,  turbot, 
whiting. 

Fraii— Apples,  grapes,  pears. 

Meat— Beet',  house  lamb,  mutton,  pork, 
veal. 

Poultry  and  (yame  — Fowls,  hares,  par- 
tridges, pheasants,  rabbits,  snipes,  turkeys, 
widgeons,  woodcocks. 

Vegetables— BvoeoW,  carrots,  celery,  endive, 
onions,  parsley,  potatoes,  savoys,  sprouts, 
turnips. 

FEEDING  BOTTLE.— A substitute  for 
the  breast,  by  w'hich  sustenance  is  adminis- 
tered to  infants.  These  bottles  are  made  of 
a convenient  form,  having  in  the  centre 
an  aperture  through  which  the  food  is 
poured,  while  at  the  mouth  of  the  bottle 
the  teat  is  fastened  on  for  the  infant  to 
suck  from.  The  best  kind  ot  teat  is  that 
made  of  calfs  teat,  and  usually  sold  at 
surgeons ; others  are  made  ol  caoutchouc, 
but  these  are  not  to  be  recommended,  as 
their  hard  surface  frequently  irritates  the 
gums  of  the  infant  and  prevents  him  from 
sucking ; the  calf’s  teat  is  decidedly  the  best, 
being  soft  and  pleasant,  and  more  nearly  re- 
sembling the  human  breast  than  any  other. 
Great  care,  however,  is  necessary  in  using 
them,  as  they  soon  turn  sour ; immediately, 
therefore,  the  child  is  fed,  the  teat  should 
be  thrown  into  a tumbler  about  half  full  ot 
cold  water,  with  a wineglassful  of  gin  in  it, 
this  will  counteract  any  tendency  to  acidity, 
and  the  teat  should  remain  in  the  glass 
until  it  is  again  required ; after  a time  it 
becomes  very  hard  and  tough,  and  should 
then  be  exchanged  for  a new  one.  ’I'he 
bottle  itself  should  be  attended  to  with  the 
most  scrupulous  attention  ; it  should  be 
rinsed  out  every  time  it  has  been  led  Ifom, 
and  the  food  should  not  be  siilfcred  to  re- 
main in  it  and  again  offered  to  the  child. 
If  these  matters  are  neglected,  the  infant's 
stomach,  by  being  subjected  to  the  stale 
food,  becomes  deranged,  and  his  whole 
system  disordered  from  a mere  act  of  In- 
attention and  carelessness.  In  holding  the 
bottle,  it  should  he  slightly  elevated  in  the 
direction  of  the  infant’s  month,  and  the  hole 
in  thccentreofthe  bottle  should  he  partially 
covered  with  a cork,  in  such  a manner  that 
the  infant  may  not  suck  in  the  wind,  and 
yet  not  to  render  it  air-tight,  and  so  prevent- 
ing him  obtaining  any  food.  The  teat  also 


should  be  from  time  to  time  examined,  as 
the  orifice  through  which  the  food  is  sucked 
is  apt  to  get  larger,  and  admit  too  great 
a quantity  of  food  passing  at  a time,  or 
sometimes  it  becomes  clogged  up  and  resists 
all  efforts  made  to  obtain  food  from  it. 
These  bottles,  by  their  shape,  are  very  well 
adapted  for  being  placed  under  the  pillow  at 
night.  For  this  purpose  warm  food  should 
be  poured  into  them  just  previously  to  re- 
tiring to  rest,  both  openings  corked  up,  and 
the  bottle  rolled  up  in  flannel  and  placed 
under  the  pillow  or  in  the  bed ; the  teat 
should  also  be  placed  by  the  bedside  in  its 
accustomed  tumbler,  so  that  when  the  in- 
fant awakes  and  requires  food,  the  cork  has 
only  to  be  taken  out,  the  teat  fastened  on, 
and  the  cMd  is  at  once  supplied  with  warm 
food. 

FEEDING  CATTLE.— Food  ought  to  be 
given  to  cattle  at  stated  times,  in  such 
quantities  as  to  satisfy  but  not  to  glut  the 
animals,  and  varied  in  quality,  so  as  to  keep 
the  appetite  alive.  Water  should  be  regu- 
larly supplied  according  to  the  kind  of  food, 
the  state  of  the  animal,  and  the  season  ot 
the  year.  Cattle  that  are  fed  in  part  on 
green  food  or  roots,  will  require  less  drink 
than  those  fed  on  hay,  straw,  or  corn ; and 
cattle  that  have  been  at  work  and  perspire, 
will  require  more  water  than  such  as  have 
beeu  idle  or  at  pasture.  In  summer,  cattle 
fed  on  dry  food  obviously  require  more 
water  than  in  winter,  owing  to  the  increased 
perspiration. 

FEES,  MEDICAL. — There  is  in  this  coun- 
try no  legal  scale  of  remuneration  for  medi- 
cal men  of  any  grade.  The  physician,  by 
the  spirit  of  his  degree,  is  prohibited  from 
making  any  charge  whatever  for  time  or  ser- 
vices, and  consequently  could  not  recover  by 
law  any  sum  for  professional  advice  that  he 
might  consider  due  to  him.  The  understood 
fee  in  this  country,  for  one  visit  of  a phy- 
sician, ranges  from  one  to  five  guineas,  ac- 
cording to  the  rank  of  the  patient  and  the 
professional  eminence  of  the  doctor  ; though 
the  average  may  be  struck,  as  two  guineas 
for  the  first,  and  one  for  all  subsequent  visits 
for  the  one  illness.  Many  physicians,  whose 
ratio  is  known  to  be  never  less  than  two 
guineas,  give  home  consultations,  at  certain 
himrs  in  the  morning,  whereall  convalescent 
patients  obtain  advice  for  ha//  a guinea;  but 
whatever  a physician  may  report  to  be  the 
amount  of  bis  fee,  no  one  would  refuse  a 
guinea  if  olfcred,  unless  he  did  so  from 
motives  of  charity.  As  respects  oiierativc 
surgeons,  the  scale  of  remuneration  for 
minor  or  capital  operations,  is  equally  vague 
and  indefinite.  General  practitioners  liave 
a very  doubtful  legal  right  to  charge,  and 
though  modern  usage  has  established  a pre- 
cedent to  make  their  power  so  far  safe,  the 
amount  they  may  charge  for  medicine  and 
attendance  is  entirely  a matter  of  choice. 
A six-ounce  mixture  is  generally  allowed 
from  2s.  Od.  to  3s. ; a dose  of  two  pills  6d.,  a 
larger  number  is;  draughts  from  is.  to 
Is.  3d.  each;  and  Iqtions  from  2s.  to  3s.  6d. 
a jiiiit.  When  at  this  ratio  medicine  to  the 
amount  of  Gs.  or  7s.  a day  has  been  sent  to 
the  iiaticnt,  unless  his  circumstances  should 
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te  affluent,  no  jury  vrill  allow  a separate 
item  for  professional  attendance — a very 
common  practice  is  to  charge  at  the  rate  of 
2s.  6d.  or  3s.  Cd.  a visit ; if,  however,  the 
invalid  lives  beyond  a mile  from  his  doctor’s 
house,  he  is  allowed  to  charge  ihemsit  as  a journey, 
at  is.  For  being  called  up  in  the  night  the 
customary  I'ee  is  5s.,  and  this  also,  with  the 
mileage,  a jury  would  allow.  The  only  ex- 
ception is  in  the  case  where  the  state  of 
the  patient  demanded  frequent  visits  in  the 
day,  when,  if  without  medicine,  the  atten- 
dant might  charge  every  such  professional 
interview  at  2s.  6d.  The  fee  usually  charged 
by  a general  practitioner  for  reducing  a dis- 
location, or  setting  a simple  fracture,  is  the 
same,  and  varies  from  half  a guinea  lo  two 
guineas;  and  this,  unless  a fracture  of  the 
thigh,  wliich  requires  frequent  watching, 
and  readjustment  of  splints,  should  include 
every  demand,  till  the  patient  is  cured.  For 
compound  fractures,  the  fee  would  depend 
upon  the  amount  of  mischief  done,  and  of 
course  the  means  of  the  sufferer.  For  minor 
operations,  of  bleeding,  tooth-drauing,  and 
cupping,  the  two  first  are  charged  from  is. 
to  2.S.  6d.,  unless  the  medical  man  is  sent  for 
to  perform  either,  when  the  amount  would 
be  doubled ; while  for  cupping  the  fee  always 
ranges  from  7s.  Gd.  to  one  guinea. 

FEET. — To  preserve  the  I'eet  in  a proper 
condition,  they  should  be  frequently  soaked 
and  well  washed  in  warm  or  tepid  water. 
3iany  persons  are  subject  to  tender  feet. 
This  frequently  arises  from  the  use  of  thin 
cotton  or  silk  socks  or  stockings,  and  boots 
and  shoes  that  are  either  too  tight  or  stiff, 
or  not  sufficiently  porous  to  allow  of  the 
escape  of  perspiration.  Waterproof  boots 
and  shoes  are  on  this  account  frequently  the 
cause  of  tender  feet.  Tlie  best  remedy  for 
tender  i'eet  is  the  immediate  adoption  of 
worsted  stockings  or  socks,  and  light  easy 
shoes  of  buck.skin,  goatskin,  or  some  other 
equally  soft  kind  of  leather.  For  the  pre- 
servation of  health,  it  is  highly  necessary  to 
preserve  the  feet  dry ; persons  who  are 
therefore  exposed  to  the  wet,  or  who  have 
much  walking  in  wet  weather,  should  be 
particular  in  wearing  sound  boots  and 
shoes  ; through  negleoting  this  precaution, 
many  persons  have  brought  on  pulmonary 
complaints,  which  have  i'requently  liad  a 
i'atal  termination.  Coldness  and  numbness 
of  the  feet  is  a complaint  to  whichsome  per- 
sons are  subject,  especially  aged  and  delicate 
persons,  and  those  whose  employment  is 
..edeiitary.  The  best  and  most  natural  re- 
medy for  this,  is  action,  exercise,  or  friction 
— the  Ibrnier  being  always  adopted  when 
possible.  Itetiring  to  rest  with  cold  feet  is 
especially  to  be  avoided,  and  persons  so  sub- 
ject, should  iiace  up  and  down  the  room 
just  previously  to  sa  ving  to  bed,  until  their 
feet  have  a'llai-ed  a warm  glow.  Where 
this  is  impracticable,  owing  to  weakness,  old 
age,  &c.,  warm  wcollcn  stockings  may  be 
put  on  with  great  advantage,  or  the  hot 
water  bottle  had  recourse  to.  The  peculiarly 
disagreeable  odour  I'lnitted  by  offensive  feet, 
may  be  remedied  chielly  by  scrupulous  at- 
tention to  cleanliness,  ana  by  occasionaliy 
eoaking  the  lect  in  warm  water  to  which  a 
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small  quantity  or  chloride  of  lime  or  sal 
ammoniac  has  been  added. — See  Boots, 
Bhnioxs,  Chilblains,  Cohns,  Shoes, 
Socks,  Stockings,  &c. 

FELLING-  TREES. — The  art  of  cutting 
down  trees  for  the  purpose  of  timber. 
The  season  for  conducting  this  operation 
depends  upon  the  quantity  and  the  value  of 
the  soft  or  outer  wood  of  the  trunk  of  the 
tree  to  be  felled,  knoivn  by  foresters  and 
carpenters  as  the  sap-wood.  As  this  sap  or 
outer  wood  is  the  only  portion  of  the  trunk 
in  which  the  sap  or  juices  of  the  tree  flow, 
it  is  evident  that  if  no  value  be  set  upon  it, 
the  tree  may  be  cut  down  at  any  season ; 
because  the  truly  valuable  part  of  the  trunk, 
the  mature  timber,  is  impermeable  to  the 
sap  inits  ascent  through  the  soft  wood,  and 
is  therefore  in  the  same  state  at  every  season 
of  the  year.  On  the  other  hand,  wdien  much 
value  is  attached  to  the  soft  or  outer  wood, 
where  the  wood  is  to  be  made  as  valuable  as 
possible,  or  where,  as  in  the  case  of  compa- 
ratively young  trees,  the  greater  part  of  the 
trunk  consists  of  sap-wmod,  felling  ought  to 
take  place  when  there  is  least  sap  in  the 
course  of  ascending.  This  season  is,  with- 
out doubt,  midwinter ; the  next  best  is 
midsummer,  when  the  sap  is  chiefly  con- 
fined to  the  young  shoots,  the  circumference 
of  the  soft  wood,  and  the  bark.  The  worst 
time  for  felling  timber  is  the  spring,  just 
before  the  development  of  the  buds,  when 
the  tree  is  i'ullest  of  sap,  and  receiving  con- 
stantly fresh  supplies  from  the  root ; and  in 
autumn,  immediately  before  the  fall  of  the 
leaf,  ivhen  there  is  a superabundance  of  sap. 
from  its  being,  as  it  were,  thrown  out  of 
employment  by  the  falling  of  the  leaf.  In 
general,  all  the  soft  woods,  such  as  the  elm, 
lime,  poplar,  willow,  &c.,  should  be  felled 
during  winter ; hard  woods,  like  the  oak, 
beech,  ash,  &c.,  when  the  trunks  are  of  large 
size,  and  valued  chiefly  for  their  heart 
wood,  may  be  felled  at  any  time.  When 
the  bark,  however,  is  taken  into  considera- 
tion, as  in  the  oak,  the  tree  should  be  felled 
in  spring,  as  tiicn  the  bark  contains  four 
times  Ihe  quantity  of  astringent  matter  to 
that  felled  in  winter. 

FELT. —A  material  formed  of  fur  or  wool 
alone,  or  of  a mi.xturc  of  these  substances 
with  camel’s  hair,  which  are  blended  into  a 
.compact  texture,  used  principally  in  .no 
irsanuflioture  of  hats.  Hare  and  rabbit  lur, 
wool  and  beaver,  are  the  chiet  materials 
used  ; they  are  mixed  in  proper  propor- 
tions, and  tossed  about  by  the  strokes  ol  a 
vibrating  string  or  bow.  fill  I hey  become 
duly  matted  together.  Felt  strongly  com- 
pressed is  now  used  ns  cloth.  1 1 has  one 
advantage  over  woven  cloth,  it  does  not 
become  threadbare  by  use. 

FENCE.— In  rural  economy  any  kind  oi 
erection  made  for  the  purpose  of  enclosing 
ground,  or  a hedge,  wall,  ditch,  bank,  paling, 
or  any  continuous  line  of  obslucle  inlerposeii 
between'bne  portion  of  the  surface  ol  land 

and  another,  for  the  purpose  ol  .sepnrntion 
and  e.vclusion.  Of  these  cpnslruclions  tncre 
are  various  kinds,  according  to  ‘ . 
which  they  arc  put.  The  willow 
(At  is  mndebyd’’ivhiganupiberol  pole.. 
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of  any  of  the  kinds  of  willow  or  poplar, 
about  half  the  thickness  of  a man’s  wrist, 
into  the  earth  in  the  direction  of  the  ience, 
and  at  the  distance  of  about  eighteen  inches 
from  each  other.  They  are  then  twisted  or 


Fig.  1. 


bound  together  along  the  top  with  small 
twigs  of  willow  or  poplar.  This  kind  of 
fence  has  some  advantages  peculiar  to  itself; 
it  not  only  forms  a cheap  and  neat  paling, 
but  if  it  be  done  either  about  the  end  of 
autumn  or  early  in  the  spring,  with  willows 
or  poplars  recently  cut  down,  the  upright 
parts  or  stakes  will  take  root,  grow,  and 
send  out  a number  of  lateral  branches ; 
and  if  pains  are  taken  in  the  following 
autumn  to  twist  and  interweave  these 
branches  properly,  a permanent  and  almost 
impenetrable  fence  may  be  formed  in  two  or 
three  years.  For  the  enclosing  of  marshy 
lands  or  completing  any  enclosure,  where  a 
part  of  the  line  in  which  the  fence  ought  to 
run  is  so  wet  as  to  be  unfit  for  the  growth  of 
thorns  or  the  building  of  a wall,  tlie  willow 
paling  will  be  found  an  excellent  contrivance, 
and  the  use  of  it  will  render  many  enclo- 
sures complete  that  could  not  otherwise 
have  been  formed.  Sometimes  stakes  are 
used  of  a kind  which  do  not  take  root  and 
grow,  in  which  case  this  form  still  makes  a 


Fig.  2. 


neat  and  very  efficient  temporary  fence. 
(fig.  2.)  The  light  open  /cnce,  with  thorns  or 
the  branches  of  trees  wove  in,  is  made  by 


Fig.  3. 


stakes  being  warped,  ns  seen  in  fig.  3.  AVhen 
)>ropcrly  executed,  it  forms  at  once  a very 
complete  fence;  but,  like  all  fences  made 
with  dead  wood,  it  will  be  found  very  pene- 
trable, and  will  require  many  repairs.  It 
has,  however,  one  advantage,  namely,  that 
when  properly  executed,  it  is  proof  against 
the  entrance  of  animals  of  any  kind.  Primi- 
tive fences  are  formed  without  nails  or  fasten- 
ings of  any  sort.  by  inserting  the  iiales  or 
stakes  in  the  ground  in  ditlerent  directions, 
(fig.  4.)  and  by  using  forked  or  hooked  stakes. 
'J'hey  are  cliiefly  desirable  in  forest  or  park 
scenery  for  maintaining  a particular  charac- 


ter, and  for  separating  horses,  deer,  &c. 
Park  fences  of  iron  are  the  most  efficient  and 
elegant.  Light  cast-iron  posts  with  rails 
or  round  iron  rods,  five-eighths  of  an  inch  in 
diameter  to  the  height  of  four  feet,  and  a 
foot  higher,  on  the  bent  extremity  of  the 
posts,  a chain  instead  of  a rod,  are  found 
to  form_  an  effectual  barrier  against  any 
description  of  cattle.  .Similarly  charac- 
terized fences  may  be  composed  of  connected 
Fig.  4. 


hurdles,  which  are  valuable,  and  probably 
the  cheapest  of  all  fences  in  dividing  rich 
and  extensive  pastures.  For  poultry,  or  for 
excluding  hares,  rabbits,  &c.,  the  lower 
part  of  such  fences  is  covered  with  a wire 
netting  (fig.  4).  Wall  fences  are  constructed 
of  different  sorts  of  materials  and  are  oi 
various  kinds.  They  are  for  the  most  part 
good  fences,  though  some  of  them,  as  those 
of  the  earthy  kinds,  are  not  by  any  means 
durable,  and  therefore  should  not  be  lormed 
where  better  sorts  can  be  used.  — See 
HunDLE,  Paling,  &c. 

FEJiCIIsG.— In  the  practice  of  this  art 
one  of  the  most  essential  considerations  is 
the  command  of  the  body,  which  is  to  be 
exercised  in  the  three  following  positions 
The  first  is  the  well-known  position  of  a 
soldier  standing  on  parade,  erect,  with  his 
heels  close,  upon  a small  base.  This  is,  ot 
itself,  a weak  attitude,  and  unfit  for  defence; 
the  fencer,  therefore,  is  to  spring  from  this 
into  the  second  position,  which  is  well 
adapted  to  defence  and  attack  (fig.  i).  in 


this  position  the  knees  arc  bent,  the  more 
the  better,  as  the  force  of  tlie  elastic  spring 
will  be  in  projiortion  to  the  contraction  of 
the  muscles;  tlie  body  is  balanced  on  the 
legs  so  that  it  may  rest  on  both  or  upon  one, 
"lore  particularly  ilpon  the  liinder  leg! 
I hiis.  instead  of  standing  square  to  thefront, 
as  in  the  tirst  position,  and  presenting  the 
greater  diameter  of  the  person,  the  side  only 
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is  presented,  which  will  be  covered  by  the 
weapon,  and  the  arm  directed  in  aline  before 
it.  The  sword  is  to  be  grasped  by  all  the 
fingers,  and  the  thumb  extended  along  the 
gripe.  As  the  knees  are  bent,  so  must  the 
arm  be  contracted  at  the  elbow.  In  the 
second  position  you  sink  your  knees  and 
liave  ail  your  powers  restrained  and  ready 
for  action;  the  exertion  of  these  powers 
will  place  you  in  the  third  position,  with 
your  feet  about  three  feet  asunder,  at  right 
angles.  This  attitude  is  termed  the  allonge. 
The  allonge  is  to  be  made  with  all  possible 
rapidity : this  will  be  better  accomplished 
by  impressing  the  ideas  of  it  upon  the  mind 
one  alter  the  other.  Thus,  first  form  your 
extension  (/g.  3) ; elevate  your  right  hand 


as  high  as  tlie  direction  of  your  left  eye- 
brow; lower  your  point  in  a 'line  with  the 
cavity  under  the  arm  of  your  adversary; 
extend  your  left  liand  and  left  knee;  then 
project  the  thrust,  tlirow forward  your  right 
toot  at  the  same  instant,  fifteen  or  sixteen 
inches,  so  that  your  feet  may  be  about 
thirty-six  inches  asunder  (fig.  i).  The  foot 


should  resound  in  striking  the  ground. 
Kepeat  this  practice  until  you  can  e.xecute 
it  in  one  rapid  motion.  Kxamine  your  atti- 
tude in  this  third  position,  and  practise 
unremittingly  in  the  air,  until  you  acquire  a 
graceful  precision  in  the  execution.  In  cut- 
ting. the  hand  is  to  be  in  the  most  natural 
position,  between  supination  and  pronation  ; 
but  it  is  to  be  turneil  into  complete  supina- 
tion when  you  end  your  out  in  a thrust. 
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The  best  mode  of  parrying  this  cut  is  by  the 
poinie  volatile;  that  is,  by  contracting  the 
arm,  and  opposing  the  foot  of  the  weapon, 
which  must  be  raised  perpendicularly  to  ex- 
tricate the  foible  (figs.  5 and  6).  The  terms 


fort  and  foible  are  relative,  and  so  used  to 
mark  the  different  forces  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  hand-weapon.  That  part  of 
the  weapon  held  by  the  hand  is  the  fort; 
the  powers  of  the  other  parts  of  tlie  weapon 
vary  in  proportion  to  their  nearness  to,  or 
distance  from  fort.  The  guard,  cut  and 
thrust  of  tierce,  are  formed  by  turning  the 
fore-arm,  wrist  and  hand  into  pronation. 
The  hand  has  also  to  describe  an  arc  of  about 
eight  inches  from  .the  guard  of  quatre  to 
that  of  tierce,  from  the  left  to  the  right. 
The  delivery  of  the  thrust  and  cut  in  tierce, 
is  similar  in  principle  to  that  of  quatre,  in 
justly  applying  your  fort.  The  formation  of 
the  extension  and  the  allonge  are  the  same 
in  all  thrusts ; but  the  opposition  in  tierce 
and  in  quatre  over  the  arm,  is  to  your  riglit. 
Feel  your  adversary’s  blade  constantly,  but 
do  not  press  it,  as  you  will  be  exposed 
to  his  lierce-thrust  by  relinquishing  the 
point  of  contact.  Roll  your  hand  into 
pronation  as  you  project  the  thrust  along 
his  blade.  Oppose  your  hand  high,  and 
over  his  blade,  to  your  right.  Direct 
your  po.int  into  the  cavity  under  his 
arm.  The  glissade  is  a sliding  movement 
along  the  adversary’s  blade,  intended  to 
draw  him  from  the  line,  and  to  expose  him 
to  a thrust  or  cut.  The  glissade  is  dan- 
gerous, ns  your  adversary  may  hit  you  on 
the  first  movement  by  his  simple  tlirust, 
having  two  to  one  in  his  favour.  The  fian- 
connude  is  a thrust  directed  to  the  lateral 
part  of  the  stomach : make  use  of  it  as  a 
return  from  your  round  parade  of  ()uatrc-,  by 
pressing  down  your  adversary’s  point  with 
your  fort ; the  resistance  of  his  point  will 
assist  the  direction  of  your  flanconnade. 

Disarming.— '\'\\Q  dexterous  combination  of 
the  round  parades  will  enable  you  Irequentiy 
to  disarm  your  adversary.  The  Vf 

the  hand  in  pronatioa  is  , ViVn 

weakness  is  still  more  nianilest  m uio 
guards,  termed  tlie  hanging 
protects,  and  the  inside  and  ‘ 

liangers.  No  aid  from  the  sword-knot  can 
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prevent  the  fingers  from  opening  and  yield- 
ing to  any  impulse  in  the  vertical  direction, 
when  the  sword  is  held  in  these  positions. 
But  even  a tolerable  swordsman  may  be 
disarmed  under  the  following  ch-cumstances : 
— 1.  If  he  change  from  tierce  to  push  quatre, 
cross  his  foible  from  your  left  towards  your 
right,  in  the  direction  of  the  opening  ol  his 
fingers,  direct  your  point  in  the  line  towards 
his  right  eye,  allonge,  and  you  will  both  hit 
and  disarm  him.  2.  If  he  cuts  over  your 
point,  or  pushes  quatre-over,  use  your  round 
arade  of  quatre,  instantly  rolling  your 
and  into  pronation ; direct  your  point  in  the 
line  as  before.  3.  Parry  any  assault  made 
over  your  arm  with  the  pointe  volante  in 
tierce,  hurl  down  the  vertical  cut,  end  it  in 
a thrust,  opposing  your  hand  well  in  quatre, 
and  he  will  be  cut,  hit,  and  disarmed.  4.  If 
he  push  prime,  seconde,  or  quinte,  &c.,  his 
hand  is  ready  prepared  to  be  disarmed  by 
the  slightest  impulse  of  your  weapon  in 
quatre,  touching  his  foible.  Be  careful  to 
disarm  in  the  line,  that  you  may  not  be 
exposed,  in  the  event  of  your  not  succeeding 
in  your  plan.  5.  If  he  push  or  cut  under 
our  arm,  rotate  your  hand,  describing  the 
ah-circle  three  or  four  times  in  continua- 
tion ; adhere  closely  to  his  blade,  and  he 
may  be  thus  disarmed.  G.  The  following 
mode  of  disarming  is  safe  and  certain 
Parry  your  adversary’s  quatre-over  with 
your  round  parade  of  quatre,  and  before  his 
Ibrt  strikes  the  ground,  depress  his  foible, 
and  adhere  to  it  with  your  fort ; seize  the 
fort  of  his  sword  with  your  left  hand,  and 
he  will  be  instantly  disarmed : but  none  of 
these  modes  of  disarming  should  be  at- 
tempted before  you  feel  yourself  completely 
dexterous  in  the  preceding  operations. 
Books:  Rolando's  Introductory  Course;  Crib- 
ble's Treatise;  IValker's  Defensive  Exercises. 

PENDER.— An  article  of  furniture  be- 
longing to  the  fire-place.  In  construction 
the  fender  should  be  low  and  narrow,  for 
the  lower  and  narrower  it  is,  the  more  heat 
will  be  radiated  from  it  into  the  room.  The 
front  of  the  fender,  unless  verv  low  indeed, 
ought  always  to  be  of  open  work,  in  order  to 
admit  through  it  the  radiation  from  the 
fire.  The  Jorms  and  lines,  and  general  style 
of  the  fender,  ouglit  to  be  the  same  as  those 
of  the  grate,  and  both  should  harmonize 
with  the  chimney-piece.  The  best  and  most 
elegant  fenders  are  made  of  polished  steel, 
enriched  with  brass  or  bronze,  to  correspond 
witli  the  style  of  the  grate,  and  many  arc 
made  of  cast  iron,  very  liighly  ornamented 
and  decorated,  fho  cheapest  lenders  are 
made  of  tin  plate  and  wire  painted,  and 
brass  or  iron  tops  and  bottoms ; and  these 
are  best  adapted  for  bedrooms.  A more 
durable  kind  are  cut  out  of  sheet  iron  and 
painted  in  imitation  of  iron  wire,  Penders 
niay  be  rendered  the  receptacles  and  econo- 
nii/.ers  of  fuel,  i)y  Iiaving  a well-hole  inside 
for  containing  fuel ; tlius  serving  instead  of  a 
coal-scuttle,  and  at  the  same  time  drying 
the  fuel  sons  to  dindnish  the  quantity  of 
smoke  produciMl.  In  tills  case  the  fender 
and  its’ well  may  be  fitted  into  a sunk  place 
in  the  hearth  ; I he  coals  will  thus  be  always 
at  hand,  and  burn  readily  when  put  on  tlie 
lire. 


PENNED.— A perennial  plant  naturalized 
in  England,  and  found  in  ehalky  soils. 
There  are  several  varieties,  all  of  which  are 
raised  from  seed,  half  an  ounce  of  which  is 
suflicient  for  a seed-bedfourfeet  by  six  feet; 
sometimes,  also,  they  are  raised  from  offsets 
from  the  old  plants,  where  only  a few  are 
wanted.  It  should  be  sown  in  the  spring 
in  light  earth,  either  in  drills  from  si.x  to 
twelve  inches  apart,  or  broadcast,  and  raked 
in.  When  the  plants  are  three  or  four 
inches  in  height,  they  should  be  thinned  or 
transplanted  fifteen  inches  asunder.  As  the 
roots  of  old  plants  divide  into  side  offsets, 
these  may  be  slipped  off  in  spring,  summer 
or  autumn,  and  planted  one  foot  apart. 
They  will  produce  immediate  leaves  for 
present  supply,  and  in  continuance ; or  for 
an  immediate  larger  supply  of  leaves, 
established  full  roots  should  be  procured, 
planted  as  above,  and  well  watered.  The 
same  plants  remain  several  years  by  the  root, 
but  as  fennel  sends  up  showy  stems  for 
seed  in  summer,  these,  or  a part  of  them, 
should  be  cut  down  to  encourage  the  pro- 
duction of  young  leaves  below,  in  succession. 

PENNED  PICKDED. — Put  into  boiling 
spring  water,  bunches  of  fennel  tied ; add 
salt,  simmer  it  until  it  attains  a bright 
green  colour,  when  take  it  out  and  dry  it  on 
a cloth  ; when  it  is  cold,  put  it  into  jars  with 
nutmeg  and  mace,  fill  it  with  cold  vinegar, 
and  put  a sprig  of  green  fennel  on  the  top ; 
cover  the  jars  with  bladder,  and  set  by  in 
a dry  place. 

PENNED,  PnOPEKTIES  AND  USES  OF. — 
The  leaves  and  seeds  of  this  plant  are  used 
in  the  foi'm  of  infusion  as  a remedy  for 
flatulence,  and  to  assist  digestion.  For 
culinary  purposes  it  is  employed  in  sauces 
to  be  eaten  with  fish,  particularly  mackerel 
and  salmon,  and  is  sometimes  used  as  a 
salad  and  a pickle.  Its  peculiar  flavour, 
however,  renders  it  distasteful  to  many 
palates. 

PENNED  SAUCE. — Take  as  many  sprigs 
of  green  fennel  as  may  be  required ; pick 
and  wash  it  clean,  chop  it  very  small,  scald, 
and  then  lay  it  in  a sieve  to  cool;  put  two 
tablespoonluls  of  stock,  and  two  ounces  of 
butter  into  a saucepan,  make  them  quite 
hot ; take  care  to  stir  it  well,  that  they  may 
be  properly  mixed  ; rub  the  fennel  in  a little 
butter,  and  then  throw  it  into  the  sauce ; 
mix  it  thoroughly,  aud  season  it  with  pepper 
and  salt. 

FER3IENTATION.  — The  spontaneous 
decomposition  of  the  proximate  principles 
of  organic  substances,  under  the  joint 
influence  of  warmth,  air  and  moisture,  and 
the  reunion  of  their  elements,  forming 
new  compounds.— See  Bread,  Brewing, 
Yeast,  &c. 

PERNS.— A species  of  plant  partaking  of 
the  character  of  heaths.  Hardy  ferns.  If 
producing  side-shoots,  may  be  increased  by 
division.  If  they  are  planted  out  in  a bed 
or  on  rock-work,  they  should  be  taken  up 
and  divided  into  pieces,  with  a portion  of 
earth  to  each.  'I'heyjnay  be  replanted  ; but 
a better  method  is  to  pot  them,  and  place 
t hem  in  a cold  frame  kept  close  and  shaded 
till  they  make  fresh  roots  and  fronds. 
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Scarce  kinds  may  be  increased  by  seed.  If 
some  small  sandstones  be  placed  in  a damp 
shady  situation,  and  tbefern  seedbe  scattered 
upon  them,  and  then  be  covered  with  a hand 
glass,  the  seeds  will  germinate,  and  the 
stones  will  be  covered  with  ferns.  For  the 
rarer  kinds  a little  extra  care  will  be  ne- 
cessary. Sow  them  on  rough  pieces  of  dead 
turf,  place  them  under  a hand-glass,  in  a 
situation  where  they  can  have  a close,  warm, 
moist  atmosphere ; a cold  frame,  kept  close 
in  summer,  will  answer  admirably.  Stone. 
/ern^.orany  kind  of  fern  that  sends  out  creep- 
ing stems  underground,  rapidly  increases  by 
division.  This  requires  considerable  care. 
They  should  not  be  divided  tDi  the  parts  to  be 
separated  have  a portion  of  roots  to  each. 
Turn  the  plants  out  of  the  pots,  and  w’ith  a 
sharp  knife,  divide  the  plants  into  as  many 
parts  as  have  roots  and  a small  ball  ; pot 
them  in  pots  only  a little  larger  than  the 
little  ball ; drain  them  well,  give  a gentle 
watering,  and  place  them  in  a shady  situa- 
tion till  they  begin  to  grow  again,  and  send 
up  freshfronds.  Ferns  may  also  be  propa- 
gated by  seed.  For  this  culture,  they 
require  a constantly  humid,  warm  atmo- 
sphere, and  little,  il'  any  sunshine.  Procure 
a wide  earthen  pan,  a hand  or  bell-glass 
that  will  tit  within  it  and  rest  on  the  bottom, 
and  a shallow  wide  pot  that  will  stand 
within  the  glass  and  above  the  rim  of  the 
pan  two  or  three  inches.  Fill  this  pot 
half  full  of  potsherds  and  upon  them  a suffi- 
cient number  of  small  pieces  of  turfy  peat, 
mixed  with  small  pieces  of  sandstone  about 
the  size  of  peas,  to  come  up  to  the  pot.  Then 
take  the  frond  ot  any  fern  that  is  lull  of  seed, 
and  with  the  hand,  brush  them  off  upon  the 
prepared  pot  set  in  the  pan  ; place  the  glass 
over  the  pot,  and  fill  the  pan  nearly  with 
water.  Place  the  whole  in  the  warmest  part 
of  the  stove,  shading  it  from  the  sun.  The 
small  pieces  of  turf  and  stone  can  be  easilj 
separated,  and  the  seedlings  on  each  put  into 
small  pots,  without  any  danger  of  destroying 
them  by  the  process  of  potting.  Greenhouse 
ferns  may  be  cultivated  by  the  same  method, 
and  with  the  same  compost.  'The  only- 
difference  is  in  the  temperature.  In  summer 
they  may  be  set  out  of  doors  with  the  rest  of 
the  greenhouse  plants,  and  brought  into  it 
as  soon  as  there  is  any  danger  of  Irost.  The 
great  advantage  of  growing  ferns  in  a green- 
house is  that  they  fill  up  many  corners 
where  nothing  else  will  grow. 

FEKRK'I’. — An  animal  of  the  weasel  and 
polecat  kind,  distinguished  by  its  red  tiery 
eyes.  It  has  a natural  aversion  to  rats  and 
rabbits,  and  when  either  are  presented,  the 


ferret  seizes  and  bites  them  with  uncon- 
trollable savagenesH.  When  emjiloyed  to 
expel  the  rabbit  from  its  burrows  it  must  be 
muzzled,  as  otherwise  it  will  suck  the  blood  ot 
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its  victim,  and  instantly  fall  into  a profound 
sleep,  from  which  it  will  awaken  again  to  the 
work  of  destruction,  committing  in  the  war- 
ren, where  it  was  introduced  only  for  its 
services,  the  most  dreadful  havoc.  The 
ferret  hutch  should  be  large  and  roomy ; 
the  bottom  made  sloping,  so  as  to  drain  off 
the  wet,  and  a large  square  of  wire  work  in 
I'ront.  The  inside  should  be  fitted  with  a 
raised  platform  for  sleeping  purposes.  A 
bed  of  hay  in  winter,  wheat  straw  in  sum- 
mer, is  the  best.  This  bed.  in  ordinary  times, 
should  be  changed  thrice  a week ; when  the 
young  ones  have  the  distemper,  as  often  as 
twice  a day.  Their  ordinary  food  should  bo 
now  milk  and  wheaten  bread,  with  occasional 
birds,  flesh,  &c.  ; when  in  the  distemper, 
milk  and  bread  alone.  Should  this  plan  be 
followed  out,  no  outward  application  what- 
ever is  necessary. 

FEVER  is  the  result  of  a diseased  or  im- 
paired action  of  the  system,  and  though 
sometimes  attending  or  following  certain 
diseases  as  a symptom  or  consequence,  most 
frequently  falls  on  the  constitution  as  a 
substantive  disease,  either  developing  its 
characteristic  symptoms,  as  the  disease 
advances,  or  follow-ing  the  slow  maturity 
of  a chain  of  morbid  actions.  Fevers  may, 
iu  the  first  instance,  be  divided  into  those 
which  proceed  from  some  indirect  or  secon- 
dary cause,  and  those  that  arise  from  con- 
tagion, or  causes  the  direct  precursors  of 
fever,  having  a definite  rise,  an  understood 
progress,  and  a well  ascertained  termina- 
tion. In  tlie  first  named  class  of  fevers,  are 
comprised  those  febrile  symptoms  that  ap- 
pear during  or  after  some  organic  disease, 
accidents,  surgical  operations,  or  other 
causes  of  physical  suffering. 

Thesecoud,  or  spontaneous  class,  is  divided 
into  two  chief  heads— nervous  and  inflam- 


matory fevers:  under  nervous  fevers  are 
classed  typhus,  intermittent,  continued,  and 
remittent  fevers  ; and  under  that  of  inflam- 
matory fevers,  first,  all  eruptive  fevers,  as 
scarlet  fever,  small  pox  ; and,  secondly,  the 
fevers  attending  all  inflammatory  actions  ot 
organs  or  viscera,  such  as  inflammation  ot 
the  liver  and  bowels. 

'The  general  characteristics  of  fever  are 
cold  chills,  lassitude,  headache,  loss  ol  ap- 
petite, thirst  and  nausea,  with  a moist 
furred  tongue,  or  else  a tongue  dry  and 
coated,  pain  in  the  back  and  loin.<,  succeeded 
bv  cold  shiverings,  w-liich  gradually  give 
place  to  lieat,  diffusing  itsell  over  the  body 
and  becoming  permanent  ; ringing  in  the 
ears,  intolerance  of  light  and  cold  e-xiremi- 
ties  ; the  imlsc  is  either  small  and  quick,  or 
lull  and  hard.  Special  fevers,  and  con- 
stitutional temperament,  very  much  ma.g- 
nify,  or  even  mitigate  those  syini'foins; 
still  those  given  are  tlie  ordinary  characte- 
ristics and  sufficient  to  indicate  the  presence 
of  fever  to  the  least  accustomed  eye. 

'The  treatment,  on  the  same  broad  1»''''C‘P'^ 
resolves  itself  into  relieving  the  w'lf' 
organs,  breaking  the  clialn  ot 
tions  on  which  fever  deiiends,  c<l'u‘ 
tlie  circulation,  and  last  y,  by 
of  a course  of  medicinal  ° ..j 

the  vitiated  state  ot  the  secretions,  and  re 
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storing  the  functions  to  a healtliy  perform- 
ance of  their  several  duties.  To  effect  the 
first  it  is  often  found  necessary  to  bleed,  or 
else  by  leeches,  cupping,  or  blisters,  relieve 
the  overloaded  organs  ; the  second  object 
is  generally  effected  by  an  emetic,  which  in 
some  instances  it  becomes  necessary  to  re- 
peat. The  warm,  the  hot,  or  the  shower 
bath,  or  aspersions  of  cold  vinegar  and 
water,  are  the  means  employed  to  effect  an 
equalization  of  the  circulation  and  restore 
blood  and  warmth  to  the  surface.  The 
therapeutic  means  to  be  employed  dui-lng 
the  career  of  a fever,  must  depend  entirely 
upon  the  character  of  the  disease  to  be 
treated,  and  will  be  entered  upon  more  par- 
ticularly under  their  several  heads. 

A remarkable  peculiarity  belonging  to  all 
fevers,  is  a periodicity  of  the  disease,  or  a 
property  that  all  fevers  have  of  arranging 
their  effects  into  periods  of  regular  sections; 
as,  first,  into  fits  and  paroxysms,  then  into 
remissions,  and  finally  into  critical  days. 
Most  fevers  have  three  stages,  called  the 
cold,  hot,  and  sweating;  in  some,  these  divisions 
are  perfect  and  distinct,  in  others,  broken 
and  imperfect;  'these  fits  following  in 
regular  order,  comprise  a paroxysm,  nmich 
may  return  at  certain  hours  or  only  at 
irregular  periods. 

The  critical  days  are  regarded  as  the  3, 
5,  Y,  9,  11,  14,  17,  and  20,  andfhe  non-critical 
days  are  the  intervening  ones. 

The  ages  at  which  persons  are  most  liable 
to  fever,  are  from  20  to  30,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing order,  gradually  declining  from  30  to 
40,  40  to  50,  and  50  to  60.  As  respects  sex, 
females  are  more  subject  to  fever  than 
males,  but  only  in  a small  degree.  All  fevers 
are  not  infectious,  but  those  that  are  so  are 
communicated  by  contact,  e.xposure  to  the 
atmosphere  surrouna’ing  a fever  patient, 
and  whatever  depresses  the  mind  or  weakens 
the  body,  predisposes  the  system  to  infec- 
tion. 'J'he  beat  preventative  against  the 
worst  form  of  fever,  is  cleanliness,  a cheer- 
ful disposition,  and  an  active  body. 

FillKIN. — This  t#rm  is  applied  to  a 
peculiar  compound  organic  substance,  ex- 
isting both  in  animals  and  vegetables,  and 
is  eminently  nutritious.  It  is  of  a whitish 
colour,  without  taste  or  smell,  tough  and 
clastic,  but  when  dried,  hard  and  almost 
brittle.  It  is  not  soluble  in  water  or  alcohol, 
and  fheconcentrafed  alkfdies  form  with  it  a 
kind  of  fluid  viscid  soap.  It  is  dissolved 
even  by  the  weak  and  diluted  acids,  but  it 
undergoes  some  change  by  which  it  acquires 
the  pro])erties  of  jellying  and  of  being 
soluble  in  hot  water,  fly  maceration  in 
water  it  becomes  putrid;  by  long  boiling  in 
water  it  is  rendered  tough  and  corneous,  and 
when  decomposed  by  heat  or  nitric  acid,  it 
is  found  to  contain  a largo  prmiortion  of 
nitrogen.  It  forms  the  basis  of  muscular 
fibre,  and  is  contained  in  the  crassamentum 
of  the  blood,  and  does  not  seem  to  difl'er  in 
any  important  property  from  the  gluten  of 
wheat.  It  will  be  thus  seen,  that  on  this 
property  predominating  either  in  animal 
or  vegetable  substances,  will  their  value  in 
a great  measure  as  an  article  of  diet  be  de- 
termined. 


_ FIERI  FACIAS. — A judicial  writ,  when 
judgment  is  obtained  for  debt  or  damage, 
by  which  the  sheriff  is  commanded  to  levy 
the  same  on  the  goods  and  chattels  of  the 
defendant. 

FIG,  Culture  of.— This  tree  may  be 
propagated  by  cuttings  chosen  in  autumn 
from  the  best  ripened  wood  of  the  same 
season’s  growth,  selecting  those  that  are 
from  eight  to  ten  inches  in  length  ; retaining 
about  an  inch  of  the  older  w'ood  at  the  base, 
and  planting  them  at  once  in  light  sandy 
soil  without  taking  off  their  tops.  They 
should  be  planted  in  pots,  and  these  plunged 
in  a dry  warm  sheltered  place,  and  pro- 
tected from  frost  during  w’in  ter.  In  spring 
they  should  be  placed  in  a more  open  and 
airy  situation,  and  by  the  autumn  following 
they  will  be  fit  for  shifting  into  larger  pots, 
or,  if  upon  a large  scale,  into  nursery  rows. 
The  young  plants  require  little  pruning, 
only  training  them  to  one  stem  to  the 
height  of  a foot — if  for  dwarf  standards.  If 
the  trees  are  intended  for  training  against 
walls  or  espaliers,  training  for  the  first  and 
second  year  is  necessary.  If  properly  at- 
tended to,  figs  from  cuttings  will  begin  to 
produce  fruit  the  second  and  third  year. 
Figs  propagated  by  suckers  are  apt  to  send 
up  suckers  ever  after,  and,  besides  this,  they 
seldom  make  such  short-jointed  well-formed 
wood  as  those  originated  from  cuttings.  The 
fig  may  also  be  struck  from  single  eyes,  by 
which  inode  it  is  probable  that  better  and 
shorter-joined  wood  might  be  produced. 

FIG  PUDDING. — Take  three-quarters  of 
a pound  of  grated  bread,  half  a pound  of  figs, 
six  ounces  of  suet,  six  ounces  of  moist  sugar, 
a teaenpfulof  milk,  and  a little  grated  nut- 
meg. Cliop  the  figs  and  suet  very  fine.  Mix 
the  bread  and  suet  first,  then  the  figs,  sugar, 
and  nutmeg,  one  egg  beaten  well,  and  lastly, 
uie  milk.  Boil  in  a mould  for  four  hours. 
Serve  with  sweet  sauce. 

fiW  Bread  grated,  fib. ; figs,  fib. ; suet, 
6ozs.  ; sugar,  6ozs. ; milk,  i teacupful ; egg, 

1 ; nutmeg,  to  flavour. 

FIGS  PRESERVED. — Allow  an  equal 
weight  of  loaf  sugar  and  of  small  green  figs ; 
wipe  them,  and  cut  them  across  the  top; 
lay  them  into  a strong  brine  of  salt  and 
water  for  ten  days.  Boil  them  in  water  till 
the  head  of  a pin  will  easily  pierce  them,  and 
then  lay  tliem  into  cold  water  for  four  days, 
changing  it  daily.  Clarify  the  sugar,  and 
put  in  the  figs  while  hot;  beat  them  in  the 
syrup  three  times,  and  the  last  time  boil 
them  fill  they  look  green  and  clear. 

FIGS  STEWED. — Put  into  an  enamelled 
or  copper  stewpan,  four  ounces  of  refined 
sugar,  fhe  very  thin  rind  of  a large  fresh 
lemon,  and  a pint  of  cold  water.  When  the 
sugar  is  dissolved  add  a pound  of  Turkey 
figs,  and  place  fhe  stewpan  over  a moderate 
fire,  where  they  may  heat  and  swell  slowly 
and  he  very  gently  stewed  for  two  hours  or 
two  hours  and  a half.  When  they  are  quite 
tender,  add  to  them  two  glassfuls  of  port  wine 
and  the  sf rained  juice  of  the  lemon,  arrange 
them  in  a glass  dish  and  serve  thein  cold.  ° 
Sugar,  4ozs. ; lemon,  i rind ; water, 

] pint ; figs,  lib. ; port  wine,  2 wiueglass- 
fuls ; lemon,  juice  ot  l. 
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FIGURE.— See  Calisthenics,  Corset, 
Deportment,  &c. 

FILBERT. — A nut  derived  from  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  common  hazel.  New  and 
improved  varieties  can  only  be  obtained 
from  seed,  and  therefore  nuts  of  the  most 
approved  varieties  should  be  sown  in  Octo- 
ber or  November  on  light  rich  soil,  covering 
them  to  the  depth  of  two  inches.  Care 
must  be  taken  that  rats  and  mice  be  pre- 
vented from  attacking  them,  by  rubbing 
the  nuts  at  sowing  with  arsenic,  mixed  with 
tallow  or  lard.  When  the  plants  are  one 
year  old,  transplant  into  nursery  lines  about 
two  feet  apart,  and  one  foot  plant  from 
plant  in  the  line.  Stock,  however,  may  be 
better  procured  from  suckers  than  from 
layers,  the  former  producing  trees  upon  a 
single  stem,  which  is  important.  Seedlings 
or  suckers  afford  excellent  stocks  for  graft- 
ing approved  and  esteemed  sorts  upon,  but 
these  must  be  trained  to  single  stems. 
Where  ground  is  not  to  spare  in  gardens, 
the  filbert  may  be  successfully  grown  along 
the  sides  of  plantations,  and  in  sunny  places 
in  open  woods  and  copses. 

FILBERT  BISCUIT.— Take  half  a pound 
of  blanched  filberts,  one  ounce  of  blanched 
bitter  almonds,  the  white  of  six  eggs  and 
the  yolks  of  three,  one  ounce  of  flour,  and 
half  a pound  of  loaf  sugar ; pound  the  Al- 
berts and  almonds,  adding  a little  white 
of  egg  from  time  to  time,  to  prevent  their 
turning  to  oil ; whip  up  the  remainder  of 
the  white  of  egg  into  a froth,  and  mix  with 
them  the  yolks  previously  beaten  up,  with 
half  the  sugar;  then  add  the  flour  through 
a sieve,  and  after  that  the  remainder  of  the 
sugar ; mix  this  with  the  Alberts  and  al- 
monds thoroughly;  fill  little  cases  made  of 
writing  paper,  about  four  inches  long  and 
half  an  inch  liigh,  leaving  them  open  at  the 
top.  Bake  in  a moderate  oven. 

CW  Filberts  blanched,  jib. ; bitter  al- 
monds blanched,  loz. ; eggs,  6 whites,  3 
yoiks  ; flour,  loz. ; sugar,  jib. 

FI  LBERTS,  TO  I’RESF.RVE.  — The  nut 
should  be  gathered  when  its  <xip  or  covering 
turns  brown,  and  when  they  begin  to  drop 
of  their  own  accord.  When  gathered  witfi 
the  husks  attached  to  tliem,  they  may  be 
laid  ou  the  shelves  of  the  fruit-room  like 
any  other  fruit,  and  will  thus  keep  good  till 
Christmas.  For  later  keeping,  remove  the 
husky  covering,  and  pack  the  nuts  in  boxes 
containing  dry  sand,  which  will  exclude  the 
air  and  prevent  the  kernels  from  shrivelling; 
in  a cool  place  they  will  keep  thus  for  a year 
or  more. 

FILE. — AVhen  the  edge  of  this  implement 
beeomes  dull  from  age,  dirt,  or  being  much 
worn,  it  may  be  greatly  improved  by  Im- 
mersing It  in  water  for  a day  or  two. 

FILLY. — The  new-born  one  is  called  a 
foa!,  the  male  being  a coll  foal,  and  the  iemale 
a fiUy  foal.  After  being  weaned,  the  foals 
are  simply  called  coll  or  /illy,  according  to  the 
ncK.  For  the  breaking  in  of  fillies,  see  Colt- 
Breakino  and  Horse-Taming. 
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FILTER. — A utensil  through  which  water 
is  made  to  pass,  for  the  purpose  of  retaining 
its  impurities,  and  preventing  them  from 
mingling  with  the  fluid 
when  employed  for 
drinking  or  other  pur- 
poses. The  impurities 
which  the  Thames  and 
other  river-waters  con- 
fain,  render  a filter  not 
only  an  article  of  great 
domestic  utility,  but 
almost  a necessity. 
From  the  very  nature 
of  their  office,  filters 
require  to  be  kept 
sci'upulously  clean,  and 
the  w-ater  when  used 
for  drinking  should  be  put  in  fresh  daily. 
Filters  should  be  kept  in  a cool  shady  situa 
tion,  and  in  some  place  where  they  are  not 
liable  to  be  disturbed.  Filters  for  delicate 
purposes  are  made  of  white  unsized  paper, 
ind  they  are  folded  up,  so  as  to  form  a 
cone  ; to  support  this,  the  paper,  so  folded,  is 
put  into  a funnel,  and  this  funnel  into  a 
Altering  stand.  These  filters  can  only  serve 
once.  When  large  quantities  are  to  be 
filtered,  bags  made  of  flannel  or  linen,  and 
fastened  to  a hoop,  are  used.  Where  no  great 
nicety  is  required,  a wooden  frame  support- 
ing a cloth,  and  placed  over  a tub  or  pan,  is 
sufficient. 

A substitute  for  the  ordinary  filter  may  be 
constructed  as  follows ; — Put  into  an  earthen 
vessel  (such  as  bakers  use  to  form  the  loaves 
in,  with  a small  hole  at  the  bottom  or  pointed 
end)  some  pieces  of  sponge,  and  on  them  a 
sufficient  number  of  small  clean  pebbles  to 
quarter-fill  the  vessel.  Hang  this  filter,  end 
downward,  in  a barrel  with  the  head  out, 
leaving  a space  of  about  two  or  three  inches 
between  the  end  of  the  filter  and  the  bottom 
of  the  barrel.  The  upper  part  of  the  filter 
should  be  kept  a little  above  the  top  of  the 
barrel,  whicli  must  always  be  kept  full  ot 
water.  Tlie  sediment  of  the  w'ater  will  re- 
main at  the  bottom  of  the  barrel,  and  the 
pure  water  will  rise  through  the  sponge  and 
pebbles  to  the  vacant  part  of  the  it 

may  be  hung  in  a cistern  or  w'ater-butt,  it 
more  convenient.  The  pebbles  and  sponge 
should  be  cleaned  occasionally.  Anottier 
economical  filter  may  be  made  by  taking  out 
the  head  of  a cask,  setting  ^ 

adistanceof  about  one- third  I rom  the  bottom 
putting  on  a shelf  or  partition  pierced  with 
small  holes;  this  shelf  being  covered  with 
pebbles,  upon  which  is  a iayer  of  Iresh  ebar- 
coal  made  from  bones ; ainl  oyer  tins  lay  A 
sand,  to  the  depth  of  an  inch,  covered  \y  .i. 
another  layer  of  pebbles  ; y ' 

should  be  placed  another  shelf,  P>«rccd  w th 
holes,  to  prevent  the  pebbles,  sand,  tu'd  c'' 
coal  being  disturbed  by  the  water  "''be 
poured  or  runs  in  at  the  top  of  the  cask ; ana 
after  passing  through  the  Alter,  'a  bf'  cask, 
by  a crane,  maced  at  the  bottom  „_f,,ncli 
FINDING!. -The  law  ’^p.ter- 

discordant  decision  lias  been  '‘b  y, 
mined  as  Allows  :-l.  If  a man  f'n<' 
that  have  been  actually  lost,  j 

ably  supposed  by  him  to  have  been  lost,  and 
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appropriates  them  with  intent  to  take  the 
entire  property  of  them,  really  believing 
when  he  takes  them  that  the  owner  cannot 
be  found,  it  is  not  theft.  2.  But  if  he  takes 
them  with  the  like  intent,  though  lost,  or 
reasonably  supposed  to  be  lost,  but  reason- 
ably believing  that  the  owner  can  be  found, 
it  is  larceny. 

FINGER  GLASSES.  -Glasses  filled  with 
rose  or  orange-water,  slightly  warmed  in 
winter,  or  iced  in  summer,  and  handed  round 
amongst  the  guests  at  a dinner-party  when 
the  repast  is  finished.  The  use  of  them 
demands  some  little  delicacy  ; the  tips  of  the 
lingers  only  should  be  immersed,  or  the 
corner  of  the  table-napkin  slightly  wetted 
and  applied  to  the  fingers.  The  practice  of 
gargling  the  mouth  out  on  such  occasions, 
though  sometimes  tolerated,  is  both  indeli- 
cate and  offensive. 

FINING. — An  operation  by  which  tliick 
and  cloudy  liquors  are  made  to  look 
bright  and  clear.  Baer  finings  may  be 
made  and  usea  as  follows : — Isinglass 
(finely  shred),  one  pound  ; sour  beer,  cider, 
or  vinegar,  three  or  four  pints,  mace- 
rate these  together ; add  more  of  the  sour 
liquor  as  the  isinglass  swells,  until  about 
a gallon  has  been  used ; agitate  with  a whisk 
or  small  bundle  of  twigs,  to  promote  the 
solution.  When  the  whole  of  the  isinglass 
is  dissolved,  reduce  the  mixture  to  the  con- 
sistence of  thin  syrup,  with  weak,  mild  beer, 
or  cider.  Then  strain  the  whole  through  a 
tammy  cloth  or  hair  sieve,  and  reduce  the 
mixture  to  a proper  state  of  dilution  by 
adding  more  liquor.  A pint  or  a pint  and  a 
half  is  sufficient  for  a barrel  of  ale  or  porter. 
Spirits  may  be  fined  as  i'ollows : supposing  the 
quantity  to  be  fifty  gallons  ; boil  two  ounces 
of  rock  alum  in  a pint  and  a half  of  water  for 
ten  minutes  or  a quarter  of  an  hour ; take  it 
from  the  fire  and  dissolve  by  degrees,  an 
ounce  of  salt  of  tartar.  When  the  mixture 
is  milk- warm,  pour  it  into  the  spirits,  stir  the 
whole  well  together  for  five  minutes,  and 
bung  the  cask  down  close. 

When  wine  is  to  be  fined^  draw  off  a jugful, 
and  dissolve  isinglass  in  it,  in  the  proportion 
of  half  an  ounce  to  ten  gallons,  and  then  pour 
back  through  the  bung-hole.  Let  it  stand  a 
few  weeks  longer.  Tap  the  casks  above  the 
lees.  AVTien  the  isinglass  is  put  into  the 
cask,  stir  it  round  with  a stick,  taking  great 
care  not  to  touch  the  lees  at  the  bottom.  For 
white  wine,  mix  with  the  isinglass  a quarter 
of  a pint  of  milk  to  each  gallon  of  wine. 
White  of  eggs  beaten  with  someof  the  wine, 
in  the  proportion  of  one  white  of  egg  to  four 
gallons  of  wine,  makes  an  excellent  fining. 

FIR. -This  tree,  of  which  there  are  several 
kinds,  isoneof  the  tallest  of  European  trees. 
It  is  peculiarly  valuable  as  a nurse,  from 
being  evergreen  and  closely  covered  wdth 
branches,  by  which  radiating  heat  is  re- 
tained; from  its  conical  shape,  and  rigid 
stem,  by  which  it  does  not  sullocate  or  whip 
the  adjoining  trees ; from  its  being  valu- 
able at  whatever  age  it  is  thinned  out; 
and  from  its  being  an  excellent  shelter 
lor  the  most  valuable  game.  It  is  also 
an  excellent  hedge  plant  for  shelter,  but  is 
deficient  ju  point  of  defence  and  durability. 


It  grows  rapidly  on  every  description  of 
soil,  from  a very  stiff  loam,  to  such  as 
possess  a considerable  degree  of  humidity. 
It  should  never  be  planted  for  the  sake  of  its 
wood,  except  in  masses  or  groves  by  itself ; 
otherwise  its  timber  is  so  coarse  and  knotty, 
that  it  is  hardly  worth  working;  but  if 
planted  thickly  and  in  a mass,  and  properly 
pruned  and  thinned  afterwards,  it  may  be 
trained  to  tall  clean  timber. 

FIRE-ARMS,  Cautions  respecting. — 
Fire-arms  should  never  be  kept  loaded  in  a 
house,  or  if  they  must  of  necessity  be,  they 
should  be  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  children, 
and  have  the  word  “loaded”  conspicuously 
attached  to  them.  Fire-arms  should  never 
be  pointed  in  sport  at  a person  ; many  fatal 
accidents  have  occurred  through  loaded  fire- 
arms having  been  aimed  “ in  iim,”  under  the 
impression  that  they  were  not  loaded.  It  is 
questionable  whether  loaded  fire-arms  are 
proper  weapons  of  defence  to  have  in  a 
sleeping  apartment ; persons  of  an  irritable 
and  excitable  temperament,  are  liable  to  use 
them  somewhat  too  freely  upon  trivial 
occasions;  and  persons  being  suddenly 
awakened  out  of  sleep  by  an  accidental 
intrusion,  may,  acting  on  the  impulse  of  fear, 
wouud  or  kill  an  unoifending fellow-creature. 
Another  consideration  is,  that  burglars  may 
find  these  weapons  before  the  sleejjer  awakes, 
and  so  turn  them  ;igainst  him.  In  lonely 
and  remote  localities,  however,  it  is  as  well 
that  the  knowledge  should  get  abroad  that 
the  occupier  of  a house  is  always  prepared 
with  these  means  of  defence.— Sec  Gun, 
Pjsxol 

FIRE  ESCAPE. — The  escape  from  a 
house  which  is  on  fire  is  sometimes  pre- 
vented by  the  stairs  being  of  wood,  and 
either  burning  or  already  destroyed.  In 
such  an  emergency  there  are  only  two 
means  of  escape— issuing  by  the  roof,  and 
so  reaching  the  next  house,  or  descending 
into  the  street  through  the  window.  As  the 
former  mode  of  escape  is  the  re:idiest  and 
less  dangerous,  every  house  should  be 
provided  with  a trap  door  opening  on  to 
the  root,  furnished  with  a broad  wooden 
ladder,  communicating  with  the  landing 
place  below.  AVhere  this  is  wanting,  a rope- 
ladder  should  be  kept  in  every  sleeping 
apartment;  this  ladder  may  be  either  fur- 
nished with  steps,  or  simply  knotted  at 
intervals,  to  support  the  hands  and  feet  in 
their  descent.  A large  iron  nail  or  bracket 
might  be  fastened  near  the  window,  so  that 
in  the  moment  of  danger  the  rope-ladder 
might  be  instan  tlyhiing  on  it  without  any  de- 
lay. Where,  from  carelessness,  no  fire-escape 
of  this  kind  has  been  provided,  two  or  more 
sheets  or  blankets  taken  from  the  bed  may  be 
tied  to  each  other  by  the  corners,  and  thus 
a rope  may  be  formed.  Public  fire-escapes 
afford  the  readiest  and  most  convenient 
form  of  rescue;  but,  as  the  arrival  of  them 
cannot  always  be  calculated  on,  the  pre- 
cautions previously  mentioned  should  al- 
ways be  taken.  When  a person  has  to 
traverse  rooms  or  passages  where  the  fire 
is  actually  raging,  he  should  creep  along  the 
Iloor  on  his  hands  and  knees,  and  if  the 
opportunity  is  afforded  him,  he  should 
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0nv6lop6  himself  in  n damp  blanket,  by 
means  of  which  he  will  be  enabled  to  escape 
from  the  threatened  danger  comparatively 
unhurt.  ^ 

fire,  Extisguishing  and  Prevent- 
ij;g  —The calamitous  accidentsarising  from 
fire  might  be  frequently  prevented  by  the 
exercise  of  alittle  salutary  caution.  The  car- 
rying candles  about  bedrooms  and  holding 
them  carelessly  over  drawers  filled  with  linen 
&c.,  is  a prolific  cause  of  fire.  _ Lighting  gas 
with  pieces  of  paper  and  throwing  them  care- 
lessly away;  dropping  lighted  tobacco  on  the 
floor,  and  not  putting  it  out ; leaving  luciftr 
matches  about  for  children  to  play 
standing  too  near  the  fire-place  with  light 
and  expansive  dresses  on,  are  alb  fraught 
with  the  same  danger.  Another  frequent 
cause  is  the  raking  out  fires  on  retiring  to 
rest ; live  embers  being  sometimes  scattered 
about  the  room  and  left  to  smoulder  until 
they  burst  into  a blaze.  This  great  mistake 
is  committed  under  the  two-fold  idea_  of 
safety  and  economy,  the  latter  consideration 
being  as  erroneous  as  the  former ; for  the 
embers  being  separated  and  scattered,  will 
generally  burn  longer  and  more  freely 
than  if  left  to  die  out  in  the  grate.  Fires 
might  often  be  readily  extinguished  by  the 
timely  application  of  a few  buckets  of  water. 
When  an  apartment  is  found  to  be  on  fire, 
the  door,  chimney,  and  windows  should  be 
immediately  closed,  if  possible,  and  only 
opened  for  the  purpose  of  projecting  water 
on  the  flames.  By  this  means  the  supply  of 
air  will  be  cut  ofl",  and  rapid  combustion  pre- 
vented The  same  rule  applies  to  the  lower 
doors  and  windows  of  a house, which  are  often 
injudiciously  kept  open  or  removed,  with  the 
mistaken  view  of  rendering  assistance.  The 
mixture  of  certain  agents  with  the  water 
employed  for  extinguishing  fire  has  also  been 
found  to  increase  its  elBcacy.  Sal-ammo- 
niac, in  the  proportion  of  five  ounces  to  the 
gallon,  exerts  this  influence  i»  a remarkable 
degree.  .Several  other  articles,  as  common 
salt,  pearlash,  or  kitchen  soda,  act  in  the 
same  way,  though  less  effectively.  It  must 
also  be  observed  that  all  of  these  remedies 
must  be  applied  before  the  fire  has  reached 
great  height,  otherwise  little  or  no  effect  will 
be  produced.— See  Burns,  Chi.mney.  &c. 

FIUE-GUAKD.  — Nurseries  and  other 
rooms  which  children  are  in  the  habit  of 
occupying  should  always  be  furnished  with 
this  useful  and  necessary  precaution  against 
fire.  The  cost  is  trifling,  the  application 
of  it  simple  and  entailing  little  trouble. 
Fire-guards  are  mostly  constructed  of  brass 
or  iron  wire,  closely  woven  together,  to 
prevent  the  hand  from  being  thrust  in,  or 
the  live  coals  withdrawn  ; it  is  also  fur- 
nished with  two  or  more  hooks,  by  wliicli  it 
is  fastened  on  to  tiie  bars  of  tlie  grate. 

FiKE  1NSUUANCE.-See  Insurance, 
Fire. 

FIRE-IRONS,  Preservation  of. -When 
fire-irons  are  not  iikeiy  to  be  wanted  lot- 
some  weeks  or  montlis,  and  ‘^dring  wliicli 
period  a liousemaid  may  be  absent  wiui  tne 
family  slie  is  servinu-,  it  is  desirable  “i  ru  > 
them  over  with  a little  Florence  oil ; when  t 
is  requisite  to  remove  the  oil  from  tne  sieei- 
4-.17 


work  a little  dry  whiting  may  be  dusted 
over  it,  and  the  whole  rubbed  clean  off  with 
leather.  Fire-irons  in  summer  should  be 
tied  up  in  green  baize  bags,  and  hung  near 
the  kitchen  fire,  or  in  any  other  ofiice  where 
there  is  usually  a fire.  It  should  be  known 
that  when  once  fire-irons  or  other  steel 
articles  become  rusty,  they  are  with  great 
difliculty  recoverable,  and  dull  spots,  there- 
fore, which  are  the  first  indications  of  rust, 
should  be  carefully  rubbed  off  immediately 
they  appear. 

FIRE,  Lighting  and  Management 
OF. — Although  this  would  appear  a simple 
process,  yet,  from  inattention  and  want  ot 
thought,  it  very  frequently  fails.  The  wood 
used  for  lighting  a fire  should  be  of  a proper 
length  and  thickness ; for,  if  in  too  large 
pieces,  the  iron  of  the  grate  abstracts  the 
heat  so  much  from  the  commencing  flame, 
that  it  will  not  have  strength  enough  to 
kindle  the  wood : or,  if  it  does  take  fire,  the 
combustion  is  too  feeble  to  set  light  to  the 
coals  that  are  heaped  upon  it.  Nor  shoifid 
the  paper  be  laid  at  the  bottom  of  the  grate, 
as  is  frequently  done.  The  best  way  is  to 
lay  a few  pieces  of  inflammable  coal  at  first 
on  the  bottom  bars,  but  without  covering 
them  entirely ; then  lay  on  the  paper  or 
shavings,  then  the  wood,  and  on  that  some 
pieces  of  round  coal  of  the  size  of  eggs,  and 
no  small  coal : when  the  whole  is  kindled, 
let  it  burn  up  before  any  more  is  added.  II 
the  small  coal  be  put  on  first,  it  is  sure  to 
choke  the  fire,  by  filling  up  the  vacancies,  and 
preventing  the  air  from  having  access  to  the 
centre  The. coal  laid  at  the  bottom  uiil 
take  fire  by  the  time  that  the  wood  is  nearly 
burnt  out,  and  will,  by  its  flame,  keep  the 
fire  alight.  If  a fire  be  thus  prepared  and 
kindled,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  go 
out,  and  it  ought  to  burn  up  with  certainty 
when  left  to  itself.  Wlien  a fire  is  lighted  in 
a stove  with  bright  bars,  the  paper,  wood, 
and  coals  should  be  laid  a little  way 
from  the  front,  otlierwise  the  bars  will  be 
blackened  and  discoloured.  The  management 
of  a fire  is  as  important  as  the  lighting ; coal 
should  not  be  thrown  on  in  too  large  a quan- 
tity at  a time,  as  it  causes  the  chimney  to 
smoke ; it  also  suffers  a great  deal  of  the 
hydrogen  to  be  distilled  off,  and 
alargi  portion  of  the  heat  required  to  warm 
the  room,  escapes  up  the  chimney  in  the 

shape  rsmoke'^  X 

fires  depends  almost  entirely  J'PO” 
radiation  of  heat  Proceeding  from  tte^ 
of  the  fire ; it  is  therefore  ‘"jPortant  to  keep 
the  front  of  tlie  grate  in  a glowing  red  heat, 
witliout  suffering  the  iinburticd  coals  to  fill 
down  and  obtruae  themselves  between  the 
bars  To  promote  this,  brick  balls  are  some- 

& nutXo  the  fire,  and  ^dum  heo.^^^^^ 
I properly  managed,  they  assist  ^ 'rowng 

! out  radiant  heat  by  'f  tai  ^as 

thev  require  mucli  care  and  attention,  as 

' they  are^ipt  to  collect  together  and  choke^  p^ 

the  fire,  thus  doing  more  tkan  .koo^^ 

Mucli  of  the  comfort  "''Xcgals : they 
depends  upon  Ihe  fi"a')ty  of  ,j,gr„.ise  they 
should  not  bo  too  '"""pous,  atirring 

cake  so  fast  ns  to  requn-e  Irequcnt  8 ^ 

and  breaking.  The  use  of  the  poaer 
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many  Instances,  misunderstood;  its  office  is  tinauishitio-  if-  Th»  • r ’ 

to  open  a languishing  fire,  so  as  to  admit  the  h^^  belS^irL  rnL  Proposed 

free  passage  of  air  into  it,  or  apportionatina-  irnn  i ° t supported  by 

the  remains  of  a half-burned^fire  so  as  to  if  ^ arches,  plaster  or  what  is 

concentrate  the  heat,  whilst  the  parts  still  sfnnA  flagging  under  the  flooring- boards, 

ignited areopenedto  the  atmosK  A Are  K l^ust 

properly  lighted  and  judiciously  mantgedL  p[atfn“  fishes,  iron 

Will  mvo  r?r\iiKirt  ^ » . V . rouiiQ  3,11  tliubBrs  I in  sliort  usiniy 

metal  or  hrif»lr  anH  ® 


will  give  double  the  amount  of  heat  at  half 
the  cost,  that  a badly  lighted  and  ill-regu- 
mted  fire  aflbrds.  — See  Bellows,  Coal, 
Coke,  &c.  ’ 

PIKE-PROOF  BOXES,  CLOSETS,  &c. 
— ihe  principle  upon  which  these  should  be 

/»r\n  cjf  j.1 .1  ...  _ 


- O , . , v*.iXfc/viO.  Ill  Oliui  t,  USlUff 

metal  or  brick,  and  slate,  wherever  it  is  pos- 
sible,  instead  of  wood.  ^ 

IKE  WORKS. —The  three  principal 
materials  employed  in  this  manufacture, 
are  charcoal,  nitre,  and  sulphur,  along  with 
filings  of  iron,  steel,  copper,  or  zinc,  or  with 


constructed  is,  that  they  should  be  made  of  ' resb? ‘^"PP^r.  or  zinc,  or  with 
such  materials  as  are  not  only  incombus-  i staim’es  tn 

tible,  but  as  little  as  possible^  capable  of  ^ impart  colour,  or  to  modify  the 

being  heated.  Metals  are  not  cSstib?e  ' Sp,.  u combustion.  Gun- 

by  ordinary  fires;  but:  as  they  are  sus^  I Sr  ball-crushed, 

ceptibleof  being  made  extremely  hot  they  i Wpr 

are  not  proper  for  this  purpose  If  the  I ® filmgs  are,  the  brighter  red 

joints  are  nU  perfectly  clEo  as  to  ex-  P*-®' 

clude  the  external  air,  papers  and  othei-  I 
inflammable  substances  will  be  burnt  and 
consumed  in  them  in  case  of  a fire ; and 
even  should  the  joints  fit  quite  tightly 
papers  in  them  will  at  least  be  charred  and 
rendered  useless.  Brick,  soft  stone,  layers 
of  pumice,  charcoal,  and  other  porous  sub- 
stances, are  the  best  non-conductors  of  heat 
I ire-proof  boxes  should,  therefore,  be  coni 
structed  of  these  materials,  which  may  be 
cased  wTth  sheet  iron,  merely  to  keep  them 
together.  Air  is  a good  non-conductor ; 
therefore  two  boxes  of  non-conducting 
materials,  with  a space  of  a few  inches  be- 
tween them,  will  be  far  safer  than  any 
single  box.  The  inner  box  should  rest  upon 
pieces  of  pumice,  and  should  not  touch  ‘ 
tlie  e.xternal  one  anywhere : or  the  space 
between  the  two  bo.xes  should  be  filled  ivitli 


pumice. 

FI  RE-FROOF  CLOTIIING.-Cloth  made 
ol  the  fibres  of  asbestos  by  weaving,  will 
bear  a considerable  heat  without  injury. 
Cotton  and  linen  fabrics  prepared  with  a 
solution  of  bora.x,  phosphate  of  soda,  or  sal- 
ammoniac,  may  be  placed  in  contact  with 
ignited  bodies  without  their  sutfering  active 
combustion  or  bursting  into  a flame.  These 
substances  act  by  forming  a species  of  glaze 
on  the  surface  of  the  fibres,  which  excludes 
them  from  the  air.  The  addition  of  about 
an  ounce  of  alum  or  sal-ammoniac  to  the 
last  water  used  to  rinse  a lady’s  dress,  or  a 
set  of  bed  turniture,  or  a less  quantity  added 
to  the  starch  used  to  stitlen  them,  renders 
them  uninflammable,  or  at  least  so  little 
combustible  that  they  will  not  readily  take 
lire.  Chloride  of  zinc  is,  however,  the  most 
active  incombustible  agent  in  such  cases, 
and  will  render  a Indy’s  dress  quite  secure 
I'rom  the  ravages  of  fire.  J’apcr,  icood,  and 
other  inaterlals,  maybe  rendered 'incombus- 
tible by  soaking  tiicm  in  any  of  the  above 
solutions. 

FI  UE-l’ROOF  I tOUSES.-The rendering 
a dwelling-house  fire-proof  is  a matter  of 
great  importance,  furnishing,  as  it  does,  the 
occupant  with  perfect  comibrt  and  security 
This  precaution  is  all  the  more  necessaiy 
for  country  dwellings,  where  a house  may 
be  on  lire  for  a long  time  before  any  assist- 
ance arrives,  or  any  means  are  found  for  ex- 


quite  tree  from  rust.  Steel- filings  and  cast- 
iron  borings  contain  carbon,  and  afford  a 
more  brilliant  fire,  with  wavy  radiations, 
copper  filings  give  a greenish  tint  to  flame ; 
those  of  zinc,  a fine  blue  colour;  amber 
atlords  a yellow  colour,  as  also  resin  and 
common  salt,  but  the  last  must  be  very  dry. 
Lamp-black  produces  a very  red  colour  with 
gunpowder,  and  a pink  one  with  nitre  in 
excess ; it  serves  for  making  golden  show- 
ers.  When  this  substance  is  lightly  mixed 
with  gunpowder  and  put  into  cases,  it  throws 
out  small  stars,  resembling  the  rowels  of  a 
spur.  The  yellow  sand  or  glistening  mica. 

I communicates  to  fireworks  golden  radia- 
imparts  a pale  green  ; sul- 
pnate  of  copper  and  sal-ammoniac  give  a 
Su  g-reen.  Camphor  yields  a very 

“*^'1  firomatic  fumes.  Benzoin 
*‘®®fl  ®fi  account  of  their 
1 ® Lycopodium  burns  with  a 

o?!°VP  A".?  magnificent  flame. 
rim!f  Kait;  Flies,  Arti- 

^*“*1®  oi"  flsi*  “'■e 

cla«  ^ boiled,  especially  that 

nntri/inn*  iurnishes  the  smallest  amount  of 
fi.o  I *®  P*"®®®®®  of  baking  tends 

of  fnnrt  I**®  finirifive  qualities 

fi bile  It  IS  being  dressed.  In  baking 
fish,  generally,  the  oven  employed  should 
nf  "*®fl®''ate  heat;  the  time  is  not 

01  80  mucli  consequence  as  the  temperature 
so  much  so  that  fish  may  be  left  fii  a slow 
oven  lor  hours  without  injury. 

I ISll  IIOILEI). — Fish  that  is  to  be  boiled 
must  be  put  on  the  fire  in  cold  hard  water  ■ 
when  It  boils,  skim  with  the  greatest  care’ 
throw  in  a cuplul  of  cold  water  to  moderate 
the  heat;  then  keep  it  simmering  onlv  lest 
the  outer  part  break  before  the  thieV  and 
inner  part  be  done;  but  “crimped  fish’’ 
should  be  put  into  boiling  water  and  sim- 
mered for  a few  minutes.  A large  handful 
ol  coarse  salt,  with  a small  piece  of  salt- 
petre and  a little  horseradisli,  should  be  nut 
into  the  water  in  which  fish  is  boiled  - it  is 
also  reckoned  finer  by  the  addition  of  two 
or  tliree  spoonluls  of  vinegar.  Care  must 
be  taken  to  iire-erve  fhe  roe,  milt,  and  liver 
whole;  to  let  I hem  be  Bulliciently  dressed, 
and  to  arrange  them  conspicuously  when 
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serred.  The  sound  adhering  to  the  bone 
must  be  left  there,  but  very  carefully  cleaned. 
To  judge  if  a large  fish  be  sufficiently  boiled, 
draw  up  the  fish  plate,  and  with  a thin 
knife,  try  if  the  fish  easily  divides  from  the 
bone  in  the  thick  parts,  which  it  will  when 
done  enough.  Keep  it  hot,  by  laying  the  fish- 
plate cross\vise  on  the  kettle,  and  covering 
with  a thick  cloth  moistened  with  hot  water ; 
if  left  in  the  water  after  it  is  dressed  it  loses 
its  firmness  and  becomes  woolly.  Great 
care  is  necessary  to  drain  the  water  from 
boiled  fish,  that  its  dryness  may  not  be 
lessened,  or  its  colour  deteriorated. 

FISH  BROILED.— When  fish  is  to  be 
broiled,  it  should  be  seasoned  and  floured ; 
the  gridiron  on  which  it  is  cooked  should 
be  rubbed  over  with  suet  when  hot,  to  pre- 
vent the  fish  sticking  to  the  bars.  The  fire 
should  always  be  very  clear,  to  prevent  the 
fish  being  impregnated  with  smoke,  and 
great  care  should  be  taken  not  to  scorch  it. 

FISH  CAKE. — Remove  the  bones  and 
skin  from  any  fish  that  is  left  at  dinner, 
and  put  it  into’  warm  water  for  a short  time. 
Then  take  it  out,  press  it  dry,  and  beat  it  in 
a mortar  to  a fine  paste  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  mashed  potato ; season  to  taste. 
Make  the  mass  up  into  round  flat  cakes, 
and  fry  them  in  butter  or  lard  tiU.  they 
attain  a fine  brown  colour. 

FISH  COLD,  TO  Dress. — Dip  a flat  dish 
in  hot  water,  to  prevent  cracking ; smear  it 
with  butter  and  sprinkle  white  pepper  on  it ; 
then  a thick  layer  of  finely  grated  stale  bread ; 
then  a layer  offish  separated  from  the  bones 
and  broken  small ; a little  melted  butter 
poured  over  a layer  of  bread  ; then  a layer 
of  fish  with  butter  as  before,  repeated  as 
often  as  required  for  the  quantity  of  fish 
and  size  of  the  dish.  Smooth  the  surface 
with  a spoon,  and  sprinkle  lightly  grated 
bread  and  pepper  on  the  top.  Flace  it  for 
twenty  or  thirty  minutes,  according  to  thick- 
ness, before  a brisk  fire,  with  a tin  shade  at 
back  of  dish  to  refract  the  heat.  Take  it  up 
when  sufficiently  browned. 

FISH  CURRIED.— Cut  cold  boiled  fish 
into  thick  slices,  and  fry  them  with  butter. 
In  us  much  vinegar  as  will  cover  the  fish 
boil  a little  salt,  two  or  three  cloves  of  gar- 
lic, a good  deal  of  turmeric  finely  pounded, 
three  cloves,  a little  ginger,  nutmeg,  and 
black  pepper,  as  much  as  will  season  it  suffi- 
ciently; pour  this  over  the  fish.  Cover  it 
closely,  and  when  it  has  stood  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  it  will  be  fit  for  use.  Boiled  rice 
will  be  found  an  excellent  accompaniment 
fur  this  dish. 

FISH  CUTLETS.— Chop  a considerable 
quantity  of  herbs  with  a small  piece  of 
slialot ; season  it  with  pepper  and  salt,  and 
put  it  into  a stewpan  with  two  ounces  of  but- 
ter ; as  the  butter  is  melting  add  a teaspoon- 
ful of  essence  of  anchovies.  Do  not  suffer 
the  butter  to  get  beyond  melting  point,  and 
mi.x  tile  whole  thoroughly  together.  Then 
cut  any  kind  of  fish  dressed  or  raw  into 
cutlets;  and  when  the  herb  seasoning  is 
nearly  cold,  spread  it  on  the  fish  thickly 
with  a knife;  dredge  the  fisli  with  bread 
crumbs,  and  cook  tliem  on  butter  pans  in 
an  oven,  or  before  the  lire.  Stew  a chopped 
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onion  with  any  green  vegetables  m season  ; 
cut  it  into  slices  in  a little  broth ; add  nas- 
turtiums with  a little  of  the  pickle;  place 
them  in  the  centre  of  the  dish,  and  arrange 
the  cutlets  round. 

FISH  FORCEMEAT. -Chop  and  after- 
wards pound  in  a mortar,  any  kind  of  fish, 
adding  one  or  two  anchovies,  or  a tea- 
spoonful  of  the  essence  of  anchovies,  toge- 
ther with  a hard  boiled  egg.  Pound  the  fat 
of  bacon  separately,  and  then  mix  with  the 
foregoing ; add  a third  portion  of  bread, 
prepared  by  soaking  and  pounding  pre- 
viously, and  mix  the  whole  up  with  raw 


eggs. 

FISH  FRIED.— After  the  fish  has  been 
well  cleaned  and  washed,  wrap  it  in  a clean 
soft  cloth  ; and  when  perfectly  dry,  moisten 
it  with  egg,  and  sprinkle  over  it  finely 
grated  bread  crumbs.  Place  it  in  a frying- 
pan  containing  hot  lard  or  dripping,  and  let 
it  fry  quickly,  until  it  is  of  a light  brown 
colour.  If  the  fish  be  done,  and  still  re- 
tains a pale  hue,  draw  the  jpan  to  the  side 
of  the  fire,  take  the  fish  carefu  lly  up,  and  place 
it  either  upon  a sieve  turned  upwards,  or  on 
the  under  side  of  a dish,  and  let  it  then  drain 
before  the  fire  and  finish  browning.  If  de- 
sired to  have  a particularly  delicate  appear- 
ance. the  fish  should  be  enveloped  in  a sheet 
of  foolscap  paper.  Fish  fried  in  oil  obtains 
a much  finer  colour  than  when  dressed  in 
lard  or  dripping.  Butter  should  never  be 
used,  as  it  imparts  a bad  colour. 

FISH  FRITTERS.— Make  a light  force- 
meat with  fish  of  any  kind,  then  put  a 
small  quantity  into  pieces  of  puff  paste ; 
fry  them  in  boiling  lard,  and  drain  them 
dry.  Serve  them  with  truffles  or  bechamel 
sauce. 

FISH,  GOLD  AND  SILVER.— These  are 
very  sensitive  and  susceptible  creatures, 
ancl  should  therefore  be  treated  with  great 
care  and  delicacy.  The  globe  in  which  they 
are  kept  should  be  capacious ; this  should 
be  placed  in  a light  cheerful  situation,  at  the 
same  time  avoiding  the  sun,  the  heat  ol 
which,  intensified  by  the  glass,  would  be 
fatal  to  the  occupants  of  the  globe.  They 
should  have  a supply  of  fresh  river  water 
every  day,  and  when  tliey  are  removed  for 
this  purpose,  a net  should  be  used,  and  not 
the  hand.  While  being  thus  removed,  they 
sliould  be  put  into  a bowl  of  fresh  water 
with  a few  bread  crumbs  in  it,  and  alter 
remaining  there  an  hour,  placed  in  their 
usual  haoitation.  In  giving  bread,  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  leave  it  in  the  water 
for  any  considerable  length  ol  time,  or  it 
will  become  sour  and  kill  Ihe  fish.  As  U'cy 
are  averse  to  noise  and  violence,  they  shouUl 
not  be  disturbed  by  loud  shouts  or  whistniig. 
nor  should  the  vessel  in  which  they  are,  he 
shaken.  Noisome  smells  are  also  Irequentiy 
fatal  to  them.  To  propagate  gold  and  silver 
fish,  they  must  be  jiut  into  reservoirs  ol  coii- 
siderable  depth,  in  some  parts  at  h'asb 
shaded  here  and  there  with  water  hins, 
and  constantly  supplied  with  Irt-sh  • 

Care  must  be  taken  to  collect  the  ri 
when  it  appears  on  the  surface  ol 

as  otherwise  it  will  be  destroyed  hy  t 

themselves.  This  spawn  should  be  put  into 
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a vessel  and  exposed  to  the  sun,  until 
vivified  by  the  heat. 

FISH  GRAVY. — Skin  two  or  three  eels 
or  some  flounders ; gut  and  wash  them  very 
clean ; cut  them  into  small  pieces,  and  put 
them  into  a saucepan.  Cover  them  with 
water,  and  add  a little  crust  of  bread  toasted 
brown,  two  blades  of  mace,  some  whole 
pepper,  sweet  herbs,  a piece  of  lemon-peel, 
an  anchovy  or  two,  and  a little  horseradish. 
Cover  close  and  simmer;  add  butter  and 
flour,  and  boil  with  the  above. 

FISH  PATTIES. — Take  a carp,  a tench, 
and  an  eel,  boil  them  slightly ; half  stew  six 
oysters ; pick  the  flesh  from  the  bones  of 
the  fish,  add  some  mace  and  a little  white 
wine,  and  mix  all  well  together.  Make  some 
rich  puli’  paste,  line  tins  with  it,  then  put  in 
a portion  of  the  forcemeat,  with  one  oyster 
and  a bit  of  butter ; cover  with  paste,  and 
bake  till  done. 

FISH  PIE. — Boil  two  pounds  of  small 
eels,  then  having  cut  the  fins  quite  close, 
pick  the  flesh  off  and  throw  the  bones  into 
the  liquor,  with  a little  mace,  pepper,  salt, 
and  sliced  onion;  boil  till  quite  rich,  and 
Strain  it.  3Iake  Ibrcemeat  of  the  flesh,  lay 
at  the  bottom  of  a dish  an  anchovy,  parsley, 
lemon-peel,  salt,  pepper,  bread  crumbs,  and 
four  ounces  of  butter  -warmed.  Take  the 
flesh  of  soles,  small  cod,  or  dressed  turbot, 
and  lay  on  the  forcemeat,  having  previously 
rubbed  it  with  salt  and  pepper.  Pour  the 
gravy  over  and  bake. 

FISH  POND. — A collection  of  water  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose  of  propagating  and 
feeding  fish.  The  qualities  of  a pond, 
to  make  it  profitable  for  breeding  fish,  differ 
materially  from  those  required  for  the  I'eed- 
ing  of  them,  inasmuch  as  some  particular 
ponds  serve  only  for  the  purpose  first  named, 
and  others  for  the  last  mentioned ; and  the 
same  pond  is  scarcely  ever  found  efficient 
lor  both  purposes.  The  indications  of  a good 
breeding  pond  are— a considerable  quantity 
ol  rushes  and  grass  about  its  sides,  with 
gravelly  shoals,  such  as  horse  ponds  usually 
have.  The  spawn  of  fish  is  very  prolific, 
and  w'hen  the  owner  of  the  pond  wishes  the 
fish  to  grow  to  .some  size,  he  is  frequently 
compelled  to  thin  their  numbers,  to  prevent 
their  starving  one  another.  It  may  also  be 
necessary  to  jiiit  in  other  lish  that  will  prey 
upon  the  young,  and  thin  them  in  the 
quickest  manner.  Eels  and  perch  are  most 
useful  on  this  account,  because  they  prey 
not  only  upon  the  spaw-n  itself,  but  upon 
the  young  fry,  from  the  first  hatching  to 
the  time  they  are  of  a considerable  size. 
Some  ll.sli  are  observed  to  breed  indillerently 
in  all  kinds  of  water;  of  this  nature  are  the 
roach,  pike,  and  perch. 

FISH,  ruopi:iiTiKS  OF.— The  white  kinds 
of  fish,  as  cod,  haddock,  flounders,  &o.,  are 
easy  of  digestion,  but  not  very  nutritious  ; 
the  oily  kinds,  salmon,  eels,  herrings,  &c., 
arc  more  difficult  of  digestion.  Tiie  class  of 
Jlsh  most  highly  esteemed  is  that  which 
comes  I'roin  tlie  sea;  river  lish  ranks  next, 
and  last  in  point  of  (imility  is  tiie  fish  of 
ponds  or  lakes.  'I'he  best  sea  fish  is  that 
which  feeils  in  rocky  idaces  ; tlie  next,  that 
which  swims  in  deep  waters  ; aud  the  least  | 


wholesome,  the  fish  that  approaches  nearest 
the  coast.  The  oil  of  all  fish  is  more  or  less 
imwholesome ; generally  speaking,  there- 
fore, the  flsh  which  is  the  least  oily  is  to  be 
preferred.  In  cooking  fish,  as  far  as  health 
is  concerned,  the  best  mode  is  Iroiling — 
broiling  and  frying  not  agreeing  with  some 
stomachs.  Whenever  flsh  is  used  for  stew’S, 
it  is  always  advisable  to  put  a little  wine 
witli  it,  to  correct  its  -watery  tendenc3^ 

FISH  RAGOUT. — Takecarp,  tench,  pike, 
perch,  and  eels,  clean  and  scale  them  well, 
and  cut  them  into  pieces  for  serving;  put 
into  a stew'pan  a good  sized  piece  of  butter, 
add  some  flour  to  it,  and  let  it  fry  to  a 
pale  brown ; add  a quart  or  two  of  good 
bouillon,  with  a couple  of  glassfuls  of  red 
wine  and  a few  cloves  and  onions.  AVhen 
this  boils  up,  put  in  the  flsh,  stew  it  till  done, 
sprinkle  lemon-juice  over  it,  and  serve. 

FISH,  SALT. — When  fish  is  very  salt  and 
dry,  it  must  be  soaked  in  water  a long  timo 
bbl'ore  it  is  boiled.  Lay  it  in  cold  water 
for  some  hours  until  it  is  well  softened. 
Brush  it  very  clean,  wash  it  thoroughly, 
aud  put  it  with  plenty  of  cold  water  into  the 
fish-kettle,  place  it  near  the  fire,  and  let  it 
heat  very  slowly  indeed.  Keep  it  just  on 
the  point  of  simmering,  without  allowing  it 
ever  to  boil,  from  three  quarters  of  an  hour 
to  an  hour,  according  to  its  weiglit ; should 
it  be  small  and  thin,  leas  time  will  be  sulfi- 
cieut  for  it.  From  the  commencement,  while 
the  flsh  is  boiling,  the  scum  should  be  care- 
fully removed. 

FISH  SAUCE. — To  about  four  ounces  of 
melted  butter,  add  three  tablespoonfuls  of 
mushroom-ketchup,  a tablespoonful  of  es- 
sence of  anchovies,  a tablespoonful  of  wliite 
wine  vinegar,  somecayenne,  and  a teaspoon- 
ful of  soy. 

Melted  butter,  4ozs.  ; ketchup,  3 
tablespoonfuls ; anchovy  essence,  i table- 
spoonful  ; vinegar.  1 tablespoonful ; cayenne, 
sufficient ; soy,  1 teaspoontiil. 

FISH  SAliCE,  FOK  Preserving.— Chop 
forty  anchovies,  bones  and  all,  put  to  them 
ten  shalots  cut  small,  a stick  of  scraped 
horseradish,  a quarter  of  aii  ounce  of  mace, 
a quart  of  white  wine,  a pint  of  water,  one 
lemon  cut  in  slices,  half  a pint  of  anchovy 
liquor,  a pint  of  red  wine,  twelve  cloves, 
twelve  peppercorns.  Boil  the  whole  toge- 
ther till  it  is  reduced  to  a quart ; then  strain, 
bottle  off,  and  cork  it  securely,  and  put  by 
in  a cool  dry  place.  One  teaspoouful  of  this 
sauce  will  be  sufficient  for  half  a pound  of 
butter.  Warm  the  sauce  first,  and  then  put 
the  blitter  in  to  melt,  with  a little  flour. 

Anchovies,  40;  shalots,  lO;  horse- 
radish, 1 stick;  mace,  loz. ; white  wine,  1 
quart;  water,  1 pint;  lemon,  1;  anchovy 
liquor,  i pint;  red  wine,  1 pint;  cloves,  12; 
peppercorns.  12. 

FISH  SAUCE,  WITHOUT  Butter.— Sim- 
mer a quarter  of  a pint  of  vinegar,  and  half 
a pint  oi'  soft  water,  together  with  an  onion, 
lialf  a stick  of  horseradish  scraped,  four 
cloves,  two  blades  of  mace,  aud  half  a tea- 
spoonful  of  black  pepper.  Wlien  the  onion 
is  quite  tender,  cho])  it  small  with  a couple 
of  anchovies,  and  set  the  whole  to  boil  for  a 
few  niiuutes  with  a tablespoonful  of  ketchup; 
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in  the  meantime  have  ready,  well  beaten, 
the  yolks  of  three  eggs ; strain  them,  mix 
the  liquor  by  degrees  with  them,  and  when 
they  are  well  mixed,  set  the  saucepan  over 
a moderate  fire,  holding  a basin  in  one  hand, 
into  which  toss  the  sauce  to  and  fro,  and 
shake  the  saucepan  over  the  fire,  to  prevent 
the  eggs  from  curdling. 

Vinegar;  ? pint ; soft  water,  i pint ; 
onion,  1 : horseradish,  | stick ; cloves,  4 ; 
mace,  2 blades ; black  pepper,  i teaspoonful ; 
anchovies,  2 : eggs,  3 yolks. 

FISH  SOUP.— Take  a dozen  flounders, 
or  any  small  flat  fish,  and  the  same  number 
of  perch;  gut  and  clean  them  carefully; 
put  them  into  a stewpan  with  two  quarts  of 
strong  veal  broth ; add  a few  shoes  ot  lean 
ham,  two  or  three  carrots,  onions,  and 
heads  of  celery  cut  in  slices ; some  sweet 
herbs,  salt,  and  cayenne.  Stew  the  fish  till 
it  will  pass  tlirough  a coarse  sieve ; then  re- 
turn it  into  the  stewpan,  with  a good  lump 
of  butter  and  some  flour  to  thicken  it;  add 
two  glassfuls  of  white  wine  and  a table- 
spoohlul  of  garlic  vinegar.  This  stock,  if 
once  reboiled,  will,  in  cold  weather,  keep 
well  for  a month  ; and  when  served  as  soup, 
the  quantity  may  of  course  be  reduced  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  the  party  intended 
to  partake  of  it. 

PISH  STEWED.— Take  some  good  veal- 
stock,  chopped  shalots,  anchovies,  horse- 
radish scraped,  and  a few  slices  of  lemon- 
peel:  season  with  cayenne  pepper,  salt,  and 
lemon-juice.  Boil  all  these  together  for  about 
a quarter  of  an  hour ; strain  the  liquor,  put 
the  lish  into  it  and  stew  it;  when  nearly 
done  add  a couple  of  glasses  of  red  wine; 
serve  in  a deep  dish  with  fried  bread  ar- 
ranged round  it. 

PISH,  TAINTED,  to  Sweeten.— The 
application  of  strong  vinegar,  or  of  acetic 
acid,  will  sweeten  fish  when  the  taint  is  but 
slight.  The  vinegar  should  be  used  pure; 
and  one  wineglassful  of  the  acid  should  be 
mixed  with  two  of  water.  Pour  either  of 
these  over  the  fish,  and  rub  it  on  the  parts 
which  require  it,  then  leave  it  untouched  for 
a few  minutes,  and  wash  it  afterwards  well, 
changing  the  water  two  or  three  times. 
■When  the  fish  is  considerably  tainted,  no 
remedy  will  render  it  fit  for  human  food,  and 
it  is  therefore  better  to  reject  it  at  once. 

PISH,  TO  Choose.— The  signs  of  the 
freshness  and  good  condition  of  fish  are 
unrni.stakeable.  If  fresh,  the  eyes  will  be 
bright,  the  gills  of  a fine  clear  red,  the  body 
still',  the  flesh  firm,  yet  elastic  to  the  touch, 
and  the  smell  not  disagreeable;  but  if  the 
lish  be  stale,  the  very  reverse  of  these  con- 
ditions will  make  themselves  apparent. 

PISH,  TO  Cnr.AN. — This  operation  requires 
scrupulous  delicacy  and  nicety,  to  be  per- 
formed properly.  Wash  the  fish  well,  but 
do  not  leave  it  longer  in  water  than  neces- 
sary, as  it  loses  its  flavour  by  being  soaked. 
Handle  it  lightly,  and  when  the  scales  are 
to  be  removed,  lay  the  fish  Hat  upon  its  side, 
apd  hold  it  firmly  with  the  left  nand,  while 
the  knife  is  being  used  with  the  right;  turn 
it,  and  when  both  sides  arc  done,  pour  or 
pump  sulUcient  water  on  the  fish  to  remove 
tlie  loose  particles ; then  proceed  to  remove 


the  internal  parts,  and  do  this  without  open- 
ing the  fish  more  than  is  necessary  for  the 
purposes  of  cleanliness.  Be  careful  not  to 
leave  the  smallest  portion  of  offensive  matter 
in  the  inside;  wash  out  the  blood  entirely, 
and  scrape  or  brush  it  away,  if  needful,  from 
the  back-bone.  In  cases  where  the  scales  of 
the  fish  are  left  on,  the  outside  of  the  fish 
should  be  well  washed,  and  afterwards  wiped 
with  a coarse  cloth,  drawn  from  the  head  to 
the  tail.  The  giUs  of  all  fish  (with  the  occa- 
sional exception  of  the  red  mullet)  must  be 
taken  out,  and  the  fins  of  fish  generally 
should  be  cut  off,  with  the  exception  of 
turbot,  of  which  fish  they  are  considered  a 
great  delicacy.  All  the  articles  employed  in 
this  operation  should  be  carefully  cleaned 
when  they  are  done  with,  and  the  dresser  or 
other  place  wiped  with  a damp  flannel. 

PISH,  TO  Preserve.— Fish  of  the  smaller 
kinds  are  best  preserved  if  washed  and 
dressed,  then  wiped  gently  as  dry  as  possible, 
and  hung  up  separately  by  the  head  in  some 
cool  place,  and  where  they  may  be  submitted 
to  the  action  of  the  air.  "When  there  is 
danger  of  their  being  attacked  by  flies,  a 
wire  safe,  placed  in  a strong  draught  of  air, 
is  the  best  place  to  preserve  them.  Soles 
will  in  winter  remain  good  for  two  days 
when  thus  prepared ; and  whitings  and 
mackerel  may  be  similarly  kept  without 
losing  any  of  their  excellence.  Cod-fish  may 
be  preserved  by  having  salt  rubbed  slightly 
along  the  back-bone  ; salmon  is  best  pre- 
served by  rubbing  the  inside  with  vinegar, 
and  sprinkling  it  with  pepper.  When  the 
weather  is  excessively  sultry,  however,  all 
these  modes  are  unavailing,  and  the  only 
plan  is  to  cook  the  fish  partially  without 
delay. 

FISHING.- See  Angling. 

FISHING  BASKET.  — This  should  be 
made  of  wicker-work,  with  two  openings 
for  a leathern  str.ap  to  pass  through,  which 
strap  should  encircle  one  shoulder  and  be 
buckled,  so  that  it  maybe  let  down  or  taken 


ip  as  occasion  may  suit.  During  the 
If  fishing,  the  basket  may  hang  «i\9y,  a d vvni 
lius  encumber  the  arms  less;  ^ 

•eturn  home,  if  well  laden, 
liently  carried  when  drawn  up 

he  arm.  There  are  great  viirietiM 

laskets  made  to  suit  varied  fi9*""K  • . | 

lepends  on  the  country  fished  in,  the 
ingled  for,  and  other  circumstances. 
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FISHING-,  Latt  of.— Every  person  has  a 
right  to  fish  in  the  open  sea,  and  in  tlie 
tideway  of  rivers,  but  in  rivers  ■which  are 
not  navigable,  the  fish  belongs  to  the  owners 
of  the  soil  on  each  bank.  Everyone  who 
fishes  in  private  water  is  liable  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a trespasser : the  law  in  this 
respect  enacting,  “ That  if  any  person  shall 
unlawfully  and  wilfully  take  or  destroy 
any  fish  in  any  water  which  shall  run 
through  or  be  in  any  land  adjoining  or 
belonging  to  the  dwellinghouse  of  any 
person  being  the  owner  of  such  water, 
or  have  a right  to  fishery  thereof,  such 
offender  shall  be  guilty  of  a misdemeanour, 
and,  being  convicted  thereof,  shall  be 
punished  accordingly;  and  if  any  person 
shall  unlawfully  and  wilfully  take  or  destroy, 
or  attempt  to  take  or  destroy,  any  fish  in 
any  water  not  being  such  as  aforesaid,  but 
which  shall  be  private  property,  or  in  which 
there  shall  be  any  private  right  of  fishery, 
every  such  offender,  being  convicted  thereof 
before  a justice  of  the  peace,  shall  forfeit 
and  pay  over  and  above  the  value  of  the  fish 
taken  or  destroyed  (if  any),  such  sum  of 
money  not  exceeding  £5,  as  to  the  justice 
shall  seem  meet:  provided  always,  that 
nothing  hereinbefore  contained  shall  extend 
to  any  person  angling  in  the  day-time;  but 
if  any  person  shall  by  angling  in  the  day- 
time unlawfully  and  wilfully  take  or  destroy, 
or  attempt  to  take  or  destroy,  any  fish  in 
any  such  water  as  first  mentioned,  he 
shall,  on  conviction  before  a justice  of  the 
peace,  forfeit  and  pay  any  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding £5 ; and  if  any  such  water  as  last 
mentioned,  he  shall,  on  the  like  convic- 
tion, forfeit  and  pay  any  sum  not  exceeding 
£2,  as  to  the  justice  shall  seem  meet;  anti 
if  the  boundary  in  any  parish  or  town- 
ship sliall  happen  to  be  in  or  by  the  side  of 
sucli  water  as  is  hereinbefore  mentioned,  it 
shall  be  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  offence 
was  committed  either  in  theparishor  town- 
ship named  in  the  indictment  or  information, 
or  in  any  parish  or  township  adjoining 
thereto.” 

FISHING  LINES  are  made  of  various 
substances  according  to  the  lish  they  are 
intended  to  capture,  and  are  treated  of  under 
the  headings  of  tlie  several  sorts  of  fish. 
They  are  constructed  of  hemp,  silk,  hair, 
vegetable  fibre,  and  silkworm  gut  twisted 
or  plaited  either  together  or  singly.  Tliere 
is  the  sea-line  and  tlie  eel  or  night-line 
generally  made  of  twisted  or  plaited  lieinn, 
tlie  trolling  and  spinning  line  of  plaited  silk, 
citlier  dressed  or  undressed,  the  fly  or  casting 
line  of  silk  or  hair,  or  silk  and  hair  united, 
and  the  general  running  line  of  any  or  either 
of  the  descriptions  mentioned.  There  is 
also  the  bottom  or  foot  line  of  finer  and 
better  material,  cither  silkworm  gut  or  hair, 
single  or  twisted,  according  to  circumstances. 

FISH  ING-NET.— An  angling  appendage 
intended  to  keep  alive  the  llsh  taken.  The 
iioop-net  may  be  of  any  dimensions,  from 
ten  inches  to  a foot  and  a half.  It  is 
usually  constructed  of  circular  pieces  of 
cane,  one  of  which  forms  the  upper  end, 
the  other  the  lower,  while  the  third  sus- 
tains and  keeps  open  the  centre  portion. 


A fourth  and  smaller  circle  forms  the^ 
mouth  of  the  net,  which  is  drawn  up  and ; 
closed  by  means  of  its  cord.  This  cord,  ot ; 
some  yards’  length  is  attached  to  it,  and  by 
its  means  is  first  lowered  into  the  water,  and  . 
then  secured  either  by  fastening  it  to  a bough  i 
of  a tree  or  to  a spike  inserted  in  the  ground. 
In  the  use  of  this  net  it  is  to  be  noticed,  that 
when  a strong  current  is  flowing  it  will  be 
prudent  either  to  put  a stone  within  the  net, 
or  to  have  the  lower  part  of  it  loaded  with 
lead.  The  reason  of  this  caution  is,  that  in 
the  current  it  sometimes  happens  that  the 
net  will  become  closed  by  the  buoyancy  ot 
the  cane  and  thus  drown  the  fish.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  appendage,  there  is  what  is 
termed  a landing  net,  intended  to  render 
more  secure  the  fish  after  it  is  captured. 
TTiere  is  also  a minnow-net,  in  which  the 
small  fish  of  that  name  taken  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bait  are  secured. 

FISHING  EODS  are  made  of  ash,  deal, 
hazel,  bamboo,  cane,  hickory,  and  various 
kinds  of  wood ; and  the  kind  of  rod  to  be 
used  depends  upon  the  fish  intended  to  be 
caught ; there  is  the  trolling  rod,  the  spinning 
rod,  the  fly  rod  (for  trout,  &c.),  either  single 
or  double  handed,  the  salmon  rod,  the  roach 
rod,  the  general  rod,  the  punt  rod,  &c.— See 
Barbel,  Carp,  Dace,  Ko.a.cii,  &c. 

FIXTURES. — In  law,  a term  generally 
applied  to  all  articles  of  a personal  nature 
affixed  to  land.  This  anne.xation  must  be 
by  the  article  being  let  into,  or  connected 
with  the  land,  or  with  some  substance  pre- 
viously connected  therewith.  Thus,  a barn 
built  in  a frame,  not  let  into  the  earth,  is  not 
a fixture ; a brewer’s  stills  set  in  brickwork, 
resting  on  a foundation,  are  fixtures.  And 
the  application  of  the  same  principle  gives  in 
every  case  the  true  rule  to  judge  whether 
anything  be  a fixture  or  not.  AVhatever  is 
thus  fixed,  becomes  by  law  parcel  of  the 
freehold ; it  is  therefore  on  general  principles 
not  removeable ; but  there  are  exceptions  to 
this  rule,  established  by  custom. 

FLAIL. — A wooden  instrument  used  for 
threshing  out  grain.  It  consists  of  two 
jiarts,  the  handstaff  and  the  beater.  The 
first  is  a light  rod  of  ash,  about  live  feet  in 
length,  slightly  increased  in  breadth  at  the 
lower  e.xtremity,  where  it  is  perforated  for 


the  passage  of  the  thongs  that  bind  the 
beater  to  it.  The  bejter  is  a rod  about  two 
feet  and  a half  or  three  feet  in  length,  which 
is  best  made  of  some  compact  wood,  such  as 
thorn.  If  the  beater  be  not  properly  applied 
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it  will  soon  separate  into  splinters  ; and  to 
prevent  this  it  should  be  constructed  to  fall 
upon  the  edf^e,  instead  of  its  fiat  or  convex 
side  ; this  is  easily  accomplished  in  the  for- 
mation. The  usual  form  of  the  beater  is 
cyiindrical,  but  frequently  thickened  a little 
towards  the  extreme  end.  It  is  usually 
attached  to  the  handstaff  by  a strap  of  lea- 
ther, or  of  untanned  hide.  When  mounted 
in  this  manner,  the  beater  is  formed  with 
two  protecting  ears,  standing  at  right  angles 
to  the  side  on  which  it  is  intended  to  fall, 
and  about  an  inch  and  a half  trom  the  end 
by  which  it  is  attached ; serving  the  purpose 
of  retaining  the  beater  within  the  strap. 
The  strap  is  about  eight  inches  long  and  an 
inch  and  a half  broad ; it  is  bent  over  the 
end  of  the  beater,  and  the  tails  are  brought 
to  embrace  the  sides  of  it  beyond  the  ears. 
The  strap  being  previously  perforated  with 
four  holes  in  each  tail,  it  is  bound  by  a thong 
of  leather  laced  tlirough  the  holes  and  round 
the  neck  of  the  beater ; the  upper  turn  of 
the  lacing  thong  catching  the  ears,  prevents 
the  strap  from  slipping  off.  The  strap  thus 
applied  forms  a loop  standing  about  an  inch 
beyond  the  edge  of  the  beater ; and  through 
that,  and  the  perforation  at  the  end  of  the 
handstaff,  another  and  a stronger  thong  is 
passed  several  turns  and  secured ; thus  form- 
ing a kind  of  loose  swing  joint  that  allows 
free  action  to  the  beater  in  its  gyration 
round  the  head  of  the  threshers  and  its 
descent  upon  the  threshing-floor.  Another 
mode  of  mounting  the  beater  is  by  applying 
a plate  of  iron  in  place  of  the  leathern  strap, 
which  is  flxed  to  the  wood  by  rivetting, 
leaving  a loop  as  before,  which  must  be 
neatly  rounded  and  smoothed,  to  prevent 
the  too  rapid  chaflng  of  the  thong  by  which 
it  is  bound  to  the  handstaff,  in  the  same 
manner  as  described  above. 

I'LAN. — A sweet  dish  made  as  follows  : — 
Mi.x  a tableapoonful  of  flour  with  a table- 
spoonful of  brandy  or  orange-flower  water, 
eight  yolks  of  eggs,  and  a little  salt ; when 
well  mixed,  add  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
sugar  to  a pint  of  milk,  which  pour  over  the 
egg.a,  stirring  all  the  time  ; put  the  mixture 
into  a buttered  tart-pan,  and  bake  it  in  a 
moderate  oven  for  half  an  hour  ; powder  it 
with  sugar,  and  serve. 

fPS"  Flour,  1 tableapoonful  ; brandy  or 
orange-flower  water,  1 tableapoonful ; eggs, 
8 yolks  ; salt,  sufficient ; sugar,  ilb. ; milk, 
1 pint. 

FhAMNF.L,  Properties  of. — As  an 
article  of  clothing,  flannel  is  superior  to 
any  other,  both  tor  personai  comfort  and 
the  preservation  of  health.  When  worn 
as  underclothing  its  advantages  are  nu- 
merous and  important.  It  acts  on  the 
surface  of  the  skin,  and  exercises  the 
most  benelicial  action,  by  keeping  the  pores 
clean  and  in  a state  most  favourable  to 
perspiration.  It  has  also  the  advantage 
of  absorbing  the  perspiration  as  soon  as 
emitted,  and  allowing  its  watery  portion 
to  pass  off  into  the  atmosphere  almost  ns 
soon  as  formed.  Thus,  persons  who  wear 
flannel  no.xt  their  skin,  seldom  catch  cold 
from  changes  of  temperature,  even  though 
perspiring  profusely.  In  a variable  climate 


like  that  of  England  every  person  should 
wear  flannel,  not  only  in  the  colder 
season,  but  throughout  the  year;  the  sub- 
stance of  the  material  being  regulated 
according  to  the  coldness  or  mildness  of  the 
season.  In  fact,  flannel  is  required  even 
more  in  summer  than  in  winter,  because 
persons  perspire  more  freely  in  warm  than 
in  cold  weather,  and  are  consequently  more 
susceptible  of  cold  ; while  at  that  period  of 
the  year  their  clothing  is  less  capable  of 
protecting  them  from  the  effects  of  sudden 
changes  of  temperature.  Flannel  clothing 
shoutd  be  removed  at  night  upon  going  to 
bed,  otherwise  the  body  does  not  receive  the 
due  amount  of  warmth  and  comfort  i'rom  it 
during  the  day.  Some  persons  imagine  that 
flannS  may  be  worn  with  impunity  for 
an  extraordinary  length  of  time  without 
changing ; but  this  is  an  error,  as  flannel  in 
time,  from  the  repeated  absorptions  of  per- 
spiration which  it  undergoes,  has  a species 
of  incrustation  forming  on  its  surface,  which 
impedes  rather  than  assists  the  operation 
of  the  pores,  and  creates  considerable  irrita- 
tion of  the  skin.  Flannels,  therefore,  for  the 
purposes  of  health  and  cleanliness,  should 
be  changed  once  a week.  Flannel  is  some- 
times objected  to  from  the  irritation  it 
causes  when  first  worn,  and  for  this  trifling 
inconvenience  is  often  discarded  after  a few 
hours  trial.  This  may  in  ^lart  be  obviated 
by  turning  the  flannel,  and  wearing  the 
smooth  and  outer  surface  next  the  skin. 

FLANNEL,  to  Clean  and  Preserve.— 
To  wash  flannel — Take  half  the  weight  of 
soda  that  there  is  of  soap,  boil  them  with 
water,  allowing  a gallon  to  every  pound  of 
soap,  and  use  it  when  perl'ectly  cold.  Wet 
the  flannel  in  cold  water,  then  wash  it  in 
fresh  cold  water,  with  some  of  the  boiled 
mixture  amongst  it;  wash  them  in  this, 
changing  the  water  till  the  flannel  becomes 
perfectly  clean ; then  rinse  it  well  in  cold 
water,  and  dry  it  in  the  shade.  To  scour 
flannels.— Slice  half  a pound  of  yellow  soap, 
and  dissolve  it  in  boiling  tyater,  so  as  to 
make  it  of  the  thickness  of  oil ; cover  tlie 
flannels  with  warm  water,  add  a lump  ot 
pearlash,  and  about  one-third  of  the  soap 
solution  ; beat  them  till  no  head  rises  on  tiie 
water ; then  pour  it  off,  and  proceed  as 
belore  with  hotter  water,  without  pennasiL 
To  nreoent  flannels  from  shrinking.— \ ut  tnern 
on  the  occasion  of  the  first  washing  ”1*9. 
pailful  of  boiling  water,  and  let  them  till 
cold.  To  nreserce  the  colour  of  jUtnnds. 
four  tablcspoonfuls  of  flour  with  ‘IJ’P,® 
of  water,  and  let  it  boil,  stirring  the  wholo 
time.  When  it  has  boiled  thoroughly,  put 
the  flannel  articles  that  arc  to  be  washed 
into  a pan  or  tub,  and  pour  oyer  tlicm  aif 
the  quantity  of  the  mixture  in  a tioih  ^ 
state.  When  the  water  has  become  cool 

enough  to  hold  the  hand  in  it,  ''’'sh 
flannels  in  the  usual  way,  t)”t  wllhoid.t  o 
addition  of  soap;  then  rinse  in  lour 

waters,  and  having  let  them  '1™"' 
as  possible,  put  them  back  dour 

pan,  and  pour  over  them  ggol 

lind  water  in  a boiling  state.  . 
enough,  wash  them  as 
and  lay  them  out  to  dry  without  riufcii  g. 
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FLATULENCE,  unless  in  exceptional 
cases,  such  as  from  ill-cooked  food,  an  excess 
of  vegetable  diet,  &c.,  is  always  an  indication 
of  impan  ed  functional  action  of  the  stomach 
either  proceeding  ifom  a disease  of  that  organ 
or  through  sympathy  with  some  other  part: 
greater  number  of  those  who 
suffer  Irom  flatulence  owe  it  to  a weakened 
state  of  1 he  stomach  itself,  often  hereditary 
frequently  the  result  of  an  erroneous  dietary’ 
and  sometimes  from  the  injudicious  habit  of 
over  stimulating ; besides  these  cases,  it  fre- 
quently proceeds  from  mental  anxiety,  im- 
PGri6ct  iQiisticEtioii  of  tliG  food,  mid  q.  closo 
sedentary  habit. 

Flatulence  is  often  completely  cured  by 
strict  attention  to  dietetic  rules,  such  as 
avoiding  for  a time  all  vegetables  and  fruits, 
making  the  breakfast  and  tea  on  hard  crusts, 
biscuits  or  dry  toast,  and  c/ietcing  these  for  a 
consider  ible  time  before  permitting  the  food 
to  pass  into  the  stomach;  at  the  same  time 
taking  as  small  a quantity  of  fluid  in  the  way 
of  tea,  coffee,  or  cocoa,  as  possible,  and  only 
suflicient  to  facilitate  the  descent  of  the  solid 
food ; meat  and  bread  for  dinner,  with  a 
sparing  draught  of  cold  gin-and  water  should 
constitute  the  meal.  The  tea  should  be  a 
repetition  of  the  breakfast,  and  a supper  of 
biscuit  and  cheese  with  a small  tumbler  of 
TOld  spirits  and  water,  the  same  as  that  for 
dinner ; a system  like  this,  with  exercise, 
repMe  on  a sofa  lor  half  an  hour  after  each 
meal,  and  using  the  flesh  brush  night  and 
morning  over  the  chest  and  shoulders,  and  espe- 
cially across  the  stomach,  so  as  to  excite  the 
organ  to  increased  action,  will  be  found  to 
yield  the  I'ullest  advantage,  and  in  many 
cases  will  supersede  the  necessity  of  any 
medicine  whatever.  When,  however,  there 
is  much  acidity  in  the  stomach,  it  should  bo 
neutralized  by  a teaspoonful  of  magnesia,  or 
half  a drachm  of  carbonate  of  soda,  a sliort 
time  before  any  one  of  the  meals,  and  when 
the  bowels  require  it,  a compound  assafoetida 
pill  at  bed-time ; the  same  regimen  as  to  diet 
being  persevered  in,  as  that  above.  Where 
the  stomach  has  bec.ome  seriously  enfeebled 
by  a long  continued  state  of  flatulence,  it 
will  be  necessary  in  addition  to  either  of  the 
former  plans,  to  give  the  organ  tone  and 
Strength,  by  employing  one  or  other  of  the 
subjoined  pills,  adopting  them  in  the  order 
in  which  they  stand.  Take  of 

Sulphate  of  zinc  . 10  grains— powder, 
Ithiibarb,  powdered  20  grains. 

Extract  of  gentian,  suflicient  to  make  a 

mas.s, 

which  (ilvide  into  thirty  pills,  one  to  be  taken 
three  times  a day.  Take  of 
Nitrate  of  silver — 

Ipiiiar  caustic  . grains  -powder. 

Quinine 4 grains. 

Linger C grains. 

Mix  well,  and  add  extract  of  camomile  snf- 
licicnt  to  make  a mass,  which  divide  into 
twenty-four  pills,  one  to  be  taken  three  times 
a day.  When  flatulence  is  attended  with  a 
sen.se  of  coldness  in  the  stomach,  a teaspoon- 
ful  of  “Gregory’s  I’owder,”  with  ten  grains 
of  soda,  may  be  taken  in  a little  aromatic 
water  before  breakfast  each  morning. 


FLEA.— The  troublesome  little  animal 
tnat  infests  our  clothing  and  haunts  our 
households,  is  produced  from  various  sources 
but,  generally  speaking,  owing  to  the  accu- 
mulation of  dust  and  dirt.  Carpets,  blankets 
and  every  article  manufactured  from  wool 
should  be  so  well  attended  to  as  to  prevent 
any  accumulation  of  dust  from  settling  in 
them.  The  blankets  used  iu  the  cribs  and 
beds  of  children  should  for  this  reason  be 
daily  shaken,  and,  weather  permitting,  hung 
before  an  open  ndndow,  that  the  air  may  pass 
through  aucl  cleanse  from  dust  their  loosely 
woven  fabrics.  The  refuse  known  as  “flue,” 
which  collects  in  bedrooms  is  very  favourable 
to  the  propagation  of  fleas,  as  dust  and  down 
combined  contain  the  nourishment  nature 
has  ordained  for  the  young  of  this  animal, 
and  therefore  the  mother-flea  seeks  to  lay 
her  eggs  wherever  this  combination  can  be 
found.  The  vicinity  of  dog- kennels,  pigeon- 
cotes,  fowl- houses,  &c,,  are  amongst  the 
causes  of  the  rapid  production  of  fleas  in  some 
Houses.  Although  Ilea-bites  are  irritatinff  to 
persons  of  all  ages,  they  prove  particularly 
so  to  children.  Hence  particular  care  should 
be  taken  to  keep  the  nurseries  in  a state  of 
cleanliness.  Although  many  specifics  have 
been  promulgated  for  the  extermination  of 
this  pest,  when  once  it  has  made  itself  felt 
there  is  none  that  can  be  said  to  be  entirely 
successful.  But  cold,  light  perfumes,  such 
as  camphor,  will  certainly  tend  to  diminish 
Giem ; aud  they  also  betray  a rooted  aversion 
to  cold  water. 

Fibrix,  Food,  &c. 

T LESIT  J5RUSH.— An  instrument  which 
IS  exceedingly  advantageous,  m excifin<>-  a 
healthy  stimulus  to  the  skin,  and  may  "be 
•adopted  to  any  extent  short  of  actual  irrita- 
tion : the  most  suitable  times  for  usin*r  them 
are  upon  rising  iu  the  morning,  and’ when 
a. bath.  The  Jlcsh  glove  is  a useful 
modihcation  of  the  flesh  brush,  and  is  espe- 
tender  and  sensitive  skins, 
r JjII'jS.-— Hie  common  house  fly  causes 
considerable  annoyance  to  the  person,  and 
damage  to  the  furniture  of  a household.  It 
i.s  in  vain  to  attempt  to  exclude  them,  and 
the  fly-poison  usually  vended  generally 
attracts  more  flies  into  a house,  than  it 
destroys.  A domestic  remedy  wliicli  is  par- 
tially successlul  will  be  found  iu  a stron" 
decoction  of  quassia,  thickened  with  moist 
simar,  or  by  mixing  together  a teaspooiiful 
01  black  pepper,  two  of  brown  sugar,  and 
lour  ol  cream.  It  should  also  be  known,  t hat 
flies  will  not  pass  through  a netting  made  of 
line  silk  thread  or  wire,  even  though  the 
meshes  be  an  inch  apart,  provided  there  is 
no  window  behind  it : this  affords  a ready 
means  of  excluding  these  insects  from  all 
apartments  which  have  windows  only  on 
one  side  of  them,  which  may  at  the  same 
time  be  kept  wide  open.  If,  however,  there 
is  a window  on  the  other  aide  of  the  room, 
the  flies  will  pass  tlirough  the  netting  imme- 
diately. , 

FLI  ES,  ARTIFICIAL,  are  made  of  fur. 
Wool,  feathers,  mohiiic,  silk,  gold  and  silver 
twist,  and  similar  materials,  and  are,  as  their 
name  partly  imjilies,  intended  to  bo  as  close 
an  imitation  of  the  living  creature  as  possi- 
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ble,  so  as  to  deceive  the  fish  they  are  used  to 
capture.  Any  one  who  has  once  acquired  a 
taste  for  fly-fishing  will  not  change  it  for  any 
other  of  the  sports  of  the  field,  the  loch,  or  the 
moor.  The  species  of  our  fresh- water  fish 
to  be  taken  with  artificial  flies  are,  salmon, 
trout,  grayling,  chub,  dace,  bleak,  and  occa- 
sionally, both  as  to  locality  and  time,  roach, 
pike,  perch,  and  bream.  Artificial  flies  are 
not  merely  imitations  of  flies  strictly  speak- 
ing, for  the  various  descriptions  of  insects 
are  indeed  numerous,  there  beingnineorderj, 
which  are  again  subdivided  into  families. 


genera,  and  species.  Konalds  well  remarks. 
After  all,  what  is  a descriptive  catalogue  of 
the  best  insects  for  fly-fishing?  If  followed 
blindly  without  intelligence,  it  will  be  as 
useless  as  a dictionary  in  the  hand  of  untu- 
tored youth.  But  use  it  intelligently  as  a 
help,  not  as  an  oracle,  and  it  will  assist  and 
facilitate  your  studies.  But  it  requires  inge- 
nuity and  perseverance,  observation  and 
judgment,  ay,  travel  too,  and  e.xperience 
to  make  a good  angler  1 ” Books:  Daniell; 
Blaine;  Davy;  and  Ronalds' s Fly  Fisher's  Ento- 
mology, 6th  edition. 

FLIES,  KATCKAL,  as  used  for  angling, 
comprise  almost  every  insect  that  either 
crawls,  hops,  or  flies.— See  Fx-ies,  Aiitifi- 

CIAt,. 

FLOAT.— An  article  used  by  anglers  to 
regulate  the  position  in  the  water  of  the 


bait  used  in  fishing,  and  to  show  when 
they  get  a bite ; it  is  made  of  cork,  turkey, 
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swan,  goose,  or  porcupine  quills,  reeds,  and 
some  anglers  use  even  glass  floats ; the  float 
like  the  rod  and  the  line,  varies,  according  to 
the  particular  fish  intended  to  be  angled  for. 
FLOATING.— See  Swimming. 

FLOOR.— An  improvement  has  been  in- 
troduced in  the  laying  down  of  floors, 
by  which  warping  is  prevented,  and  the 
risk  of  their  bei^  burned  through  conside- 
rably lessened.  For  this  purpose  boards  are 
sometimes  laid  down  three  inches  thick,, 
while,  to  prevent  the  warping  and  also  to 
render  the  process  of  cleaning  more  easy, 
when  the  floors  are  newly  laid,  cover  them 
over  with  a copious  soaking  of  boiled  and 
hot  linseed  oil,  and  afterwards  paint  them 
with  two  coats  of  good  oil  colour.  Very 
little  warping  will  take  place  after  this,  and 
a slight  sponging  with  cold  water  will  at  all 
times  be  sufficient  to  render  them  clean. 
FLOOR,  TO  Clean.— See  Boards. 
FLOOR-CLOTH.— A painted  material 
adapted  to  those  floors  that  are  subjected  to- 
much  wet  and  dirt,  as  halls,  pantries, 
kitchens,  &c.  They  are  made  either  in  rolls  of 
diflTerent  widths,  from  five- eighths  of  a yard 
to  a yard  or  more,  or  in  large  breadths  fitted 
to  the  room  which  they  are  intended  to  pro- 
tect. The  foundation  of  these  cloths  is  ordi- 
narily of  flax,  but  old  carpeting  will  answer 
the  purpose  extremely  well.  A strong  oil 
paint  composed  of  white  lead  and  linseed  oil, 
with  a large  proportion  of  litharge,  is  laid  on 
smoothly  for  four  consecutive  coats,  and 
a pattern  is  printed  by  blocks,  consisting 
of  circular  rollers  with  metal  projections, 
under  which  the  cloth  is  drawn  alter  it  has 
received  its  coats  of  paint.  In  choosing  floor- 
doths,  those  are  to  be  preferred  that  are 
painted  on  a fine  cloth,  which  is  well 
severed  with  the  colour,  and  the  patterns  of 
which  do  not  rise  much  above  the  ground,  as 
tliey  wear  out  first.  The  durability  of  the 
cloth  will  also  in  a great  measure  depend  on 
the  time  it  has  been  painted,  and  the  quality 
of  the  colours.  If  they  have  not  been 
allowed  a sufficient  time  to  harden,  a very 
little  wear  will  injure  them ; to  ensure 
this  latter  condition,  therefore,  it  is  as  weU 
to  keep  floor-cloths  some  time  belore  tiiey 
are  used,  hung  up  in  an  outhouse  or  a spare 
room,  where  they  will  be  kept  dry  aiici  ^ 
plenty  of  air.  When  taken  up  ior  the  winter 
t^hey  should  be  rolled  round  a carpet  rolRr. 
ancl  carefully  turned,  so 
paint  from  cracking. 

cloth  is  that  it  strikes  cold  to  the  'cct,  an^ 
the  course  of  time  alleots  t’’"; 

In  apartments,  therelore,  cor-^^^^ 

is  employed,  a mat  or  rug  should  be  laid 
down,  oi/that  portion  of  the  floor  " Lm 
feet  arc  likely  to  remain  loosest.  Jb 
floor-cloths,  sweep  them,  then  wipe  then  with 
a flannel,  and  when  all  dust  ai  d 
removed,  rub  with  a waxed  cloth,  and  then 
with  a dry  plain  one ; _b'it  use  little  wax^ 
and  rub  only  enough  with  tlie  'attc  to  ^ 
part  a certain  degree  of  anioot  i 
may  cause  persons  to  Itll  , uy, 
pery.  Washing  occasionally  ,.„i)bing, 
alter  the  above  sweening  a"d  d Y ’ ^ 

gives  them -a  fine  glossy  appearance,  auu 
renders  them  less  blippery. 
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FLOTSAM.— Goods  found  floating  on  the 
sea;  these  belong-  to  the  Crown  or  the  lord 
of  the  manor,  unless  claimed  by  the  owner 
within  a year  and  a day.  oh  uer 

common 

01  the  flat  flsh.  It  is  lound  all  round  the 
English  coast,  particularly  near  the  mouths 
ot  large  rivers,  which  it  generally  ascends 
January  to  March, 
and  from  July  to  September.— For  cookin<>- 
they  should  be  stiff  and  thick,  and  their  eves 

fresh  as  possible,  as  they  very  soon  become 
flabby  and  tamted.  Flounder  is  a river  lish 

^ caught  in  the 

Trent  and  a few  of  our  other  rivers.  It  must 

^ or  without 

No.  8,  9,  or  10,  and  any  kind  of 
small  worm  for  bait.  ^ 

FLOUNDERS  BOILED.-Set  on  the  Are 
a stewpan  with  a suflicient  quantity  of  water 
to  cover  the  flounders  that  are  to  bedr^ssed" 
add  some  vmegar  and  horseradish,  and  when 
the  water  boils  put  in  the  flsh,  having  been 


previously  vvell  cleaned  and  their flns cutoff- 
let  them  boil  slowly,  to  prr  


prevent  their  being 
prok«i,  and  when  they  are  sufficiently  done 

+1,0  their  tails  in 

butt™*^*^^^'  parsley  and 


FLOUNDERS  BROILED. — Cleanse  and 
wash  as  many  flounders  as  you  may  require 
dry  and  rub  them  over  with  oil,  and  sprinkie 
salt  and  pepper  over  them ; broil  them  on 
a gridiron  over  a slow  lire,  and  serve  with 
capers,  or  any  other  sauce  preferred. 

flounders  FRICASSEED.  - Care- 
fully clean  the  lish,  and  take  oil’  the  black 
skill,  but  not  the  white;  cut  the  flesh  from 
the  bones  in  long  slices,  and  dip  them  in  volk 
ot  egg ; strew  them  over  with  bread  raspings 
and  fry  them  in  clarilied  butter;  when  tliev 
are  sufficiently  done,  lay  them  on  a dish  and 
*’'“**1  Pot-  Eor  sauce,  take  the  bones 
of  the  lish,  boil  them  in  water;  then  put  in 
an  anchovy,  some  thyme,  parsley,  a little 
pepper,  salt,  cloves,  and  mace  ; let  these 
simmer  till  the  anchovy  is  dissolved;  then 
take  the  butter  in  which  the  flsh  werefri  -ri 
put  It  into  a pan,  set  it  over  the  lire,  dredge 
some  flour  into  it,  stirring  in  the  mean  wh  le 
then  strain  the  liquor  into  it,  and  boil  it  till 
It  becomes  thick ; squeeze  some  lenion-lniee 
into  it;  and  serve  the  lish  in  a dish,  with 
the  sauce  poured  over  them. 

. FEOUxXDERS  FRIED.-Well  rub  them 
inside  and  out  with  salt,  then  let  tlieni  lie 
for  two  hours,  to  give  them  some  llrniness 
Dip  Ihem  in  egg.  cover  them  with  bread- 

Sr.'"’ 


FLOUNDERS  STEWED.  -Fry  some 
flounders  til  they  attain  alightbrown  colour 

then  take  fliem  up,  and  add  to  the  butter 


they  were  fried  in,  a suflicient  quantity  of 

lish  that 


water  to  make  sauce  for  tlie  fish  that  are 
dressed  ; to  a quart  of  water  add  two  ancho- 
vies, an  onion  cut  in  slices,  a tablespooiiful 
of  ketcliup,  and  a wineglassful  of  red  wine 
let  it  simmer  for  a quarler  of  an  hour- 
'-our  it  on  to  tlie  lish,  and  stew  tliem  gently 


for  a quarter  of  an  hour ; then  take  them 
out  and  put  them  into  a hot  dish  ; thickS 
the  sauce  with  butter  and  flour ; give  it  a 

^ FT  nmf  it  over  tie  flsh. 

j^^^r^.P®tneal  of  wheat-corn  finelv 
pound  and  sifted.  It  represents  the  fol- 

sZ.hf  Necula,  which  is  in- 

soluble m cold  water,  but  soluble  in  hot 
^•‘‘ter.  2 Gipen.  3.  A saccharine  matter 
-usceptible  of  the  spirituous  fermentation. 
I lour  is  very  susceptible  of  injury,  both  by 
?n  u » and  from  atmospJieric 

it  sPnfm  ®’i  prevent  these  consequences, 
1 P®  carefully  and  thoroughly 

dried  before  it  is  stored  away ; the  barrels 
flkn  which  it  is  put  should 

mVnd  Sry.' 

a "•  - 

fl  boiled.— Tie  a quantity  of  fine 

floiii  in  a linen  cloth,  as  tightly  as  possible 
th?  '\®':eral  times  into  cold  water,  dredge 

crust  P®"*"  ““ti>  a 

ciust  IS  lormed  round  it.  to  prevent  the 


water  soaking  into  it  whil4  boiling;  boil  it 

for  a long  time,  and  when  cold,  divide  it 

duced  to  powder,  and  is  then  prepared  like 
pi-oipop,  in  ivhich  condition  it  forms  an 
excellent  diet  for  children  suffering  from 
*^P®  advantage  “ 
ping  easily  prepared,  and  also  of  being  free 
from  adulteration.  ^ 

smoothly  a 

tablespoonful  of  Hour  with  a "ill  of  water- 

ndrl  " ‘‘®>^  boils! 

pd  the  flour  and  water;  simmer  and  stir 
‘P®'}^  P?!;/or  a quarter  of  an  houn 

P®"*^  flour-mill  for 
pmily  use  i.s  shown  in  the  accompanying 
engraving.  It  consists  of  one  wheel  aii3 


pinion,  and  a fixed  French  burstone  will;  a 
similar  stone  in  motion  to  cover  it.  Tlio 
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com  passes  through  a hopper  in  the  usual 
manner,  and  comes  out  from  the  stones  lit 
for  the  bolting  machine.  This  mill  requires 
two  men  to  work  it,  and  the  price  is  from 
ten  to  sixteen  guineas.  The  employment  of 
a mill  of  this  kind  for  a household,  has  many 
advantages  : by  its  means,  security  is  fur- 
nished against  adulteration,  the  expense 
and  inconvenience  of  sending  the  grain  to 
the  mill  are  avoided ; and  the  flour  is  better 
economized,  and  more  certainly  preserved, 
by  being  prepared  in  small  quantities  only, 
as  it  is  required  for  use. 

FLOUR  PUDDING.— To  four  ounces  of 
flour,  add  an  ounce  of  sugar,  three-quarters 
of  a pint  of  milk,  one  egg,  and  six  grains  of 
ginger ; mix  the  ingredients  thoroughly 
together  and  boU. 

i^*  Flour,  40ZS. ; sugar,  loz. ; milk,  | 
pint  : egg,  1 ; ginger,  6 grains. 

FLOWER  GARDEN.  — The  situation  of 
the  flower  garden  should  be  conveniently 
near  to  the  hous^  so  as  to  afford  ready  access 
at  all  times,  especially  during  winter  and 
spring.  In  exposure  and  aspect,  the  flower- 
garden  should  be  laid  out  in  such  a manner 
as  that  it  may  derive  the  greatest  possible 
advantage  from  the  sun  and  air.  It  should 
not  be  naturally  low  in  surface,  nor  of  a wet 
retentive  soil,  nor  rendered  damp  andgloomy 
by  surrounding  high  trees,  or  lofty  walls  or 
buildings.  If  it  happen  that  a house  be 
nearly  surrounded  by  a flower  garden,  the 
variety  of  aspect  thence  aflbrded,  will  be 
favourable  to  the  continuance  of  the  bloom 
of  flowers,  far  beyond  what  can  be  obtained 
if  confined  to  a southern  exposure.  South, 
south-east,  and  east,  are  the  aspects  most 
advantageous  to  the  growth  of  flowers ; 
and,  possessing  these  varieties  of  exposure, 
the  bloom  of  a garden  may  be  protracted 
some  weeks  beyond  the  time  it  could  be  pre- 
served under  a single  aspect.  The  extcjit  of 
the  flower  garden  depends  jointly  on  the 
general  scale  of  the  residence,  and  the  par- 
ticular taste  of  the  owner.  If  the  form  of 
the  ground  where  a pasture  is  to  be  situated 
is  sloping,  its  size  should  be  larger  than 
when  the  surface  is  flat.  Shelter  is  essen- 
tially requisite  for  the  flower  garden.  'I'he 
jflantation  on  the  side  next  the  garden 
should  begin  with  the  lowest  shrubs,  and 
rise  in  gradation  to  the  trees,  which,  unless 
in  the  north,  should  not  be  of  the  tallest 
kinds.  A few  elegant  shrubs,  and  one  or 
two  trees,  may  be  scattered  through  the 
scene,  either  in  the  dug  compartments,  or 
the  turf  glades,  for  the  purpose  of  shelter 
and  shade,  as  well  as  ornament ; but  in 
general,  much  of  either  of  the  two  former 
qualities  is  highly  injurious  both  to  the  cul- 
ture of  flowers  and  the  thick  closeness  of 
turf;  besides  rendering  the  garden  unlit  to 
be  resorted  to  in  the  winter  and  spring  sea- 
sons. Sometimes  an  evergreen  hedge  will 
alford  all  the  shelter  requisite,  ns  in  small 

ardens  composed  of  earth  and  gravel  only, 

ut  when  the  scene  is  large,  and  composed 
of  dug  compartments  placed  on  a lawn,  the 
whole  may  be  surrounded  by  an  Irregular 
border  of  flowers,  shrubbery,  and  trees, 
'fho  soil  best  adapted  for  a flower  garden 
is  one  of  commonly  good  qualitle.'*,  and 
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moderately  light  and  mellow.  Negatively 
the  ground  should  never  be  excessively 
strong  and  clayey ; and  mere  gravel  is  very 
intractable.  The  surface  of  the  flower  garden 
is  regulated  by  the  superficial  extent ; if  that 
be  small,  and  the  plants  to  be  grown  are 
chiefly  florists’  flowers,  or  other  select  kinds, 
in  beds  separated  by  gravel  walks,  a level  or 
gentle  and  uniform  slope  will  be  found 
most  suitable ; but  where  the  limits  are 
more  extensive,  and  turf  and  shrubs  are 
Introduced,  a wavy  surface,  either  naturally 
or  rendered  so  by  art,  will  have  the  best 
effect. 

The  form  of  a small  garden  will  be  found 
most  pleasing  when  some  regular  figure  is 


adopted,  as  a circle,  an  oval,  an  octagon,  a 
crescent,  &o. : but  where  the  extent  is  so 
great  as  not  readily  to  be  caught  by  a single 
glance  of  the  eye,  an  irregular  shape  is  gene- 
rally more  convenient,  and  it  may  be  diver- 
sified by  agreeable  figures,  or  component 
scenes,  by  the  introduction  of  shrubs,  so  as 
to  divide  the  space.  A variety  of  forms  ™ay 
be  indulged  in  without  offending  taste;  and 
a simple  parallelogram  divided  into  beds 
running  lengthwise,  or  the  larger  segment 
of  an  oval,  with  beds  running  parallel  to  its 
outer  margin,  will  always  please.  On  gene- 
ral princiiiles,  it  should  be  observed,  that  as 
flower  gardens  are  objects  of  pleasure,  they 
must  be  laid  out  with  taste,  lint  in  flower- 
gardens.  as  in  other  objects,  there  are  dil- 
lercnt  kinds  of  tastes  ; these  embodied  aro 
called  styles  or  diameters,  and  the  great  art 
of  the  designer  is,  having  fixed  on  a atyle,  to 
follow  it  out  unmixed  with  other  ”, 

with  anydeviatlon  iiitorf'cring with  the  itu  i 
of  taste  or  impression  which  that  style  18 
calculated  to  produce. 
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FLOWER  POT. — The  ordinary  form  of 
these  implements  of  horticulture  are  well 
known.  Several  improvements  have  been 
introduced  from  time  to  time.  One  of  these 
is  the  flower-pot  illustrated  in  the  accom- 
panying engraving.  This  has  double  closed 


sides,  and  may  have  the  vacuity  filled  with 
water  through  a small  orifice  in  the  rim,  or 
be  left  empty  at  pleasure.  By  this  means 
plants  are  prevented  from  sufiering  for 
want  of  water  when  the  vacuity  is  filled, 
and  from  losing  the  heat,  which  would  be 
carried  off  by  evaporation  if  the  pot  were 
not  furnished  with  hollow  sides.  Various 
other  means  have  been  adopted  for  obtaining 
the  same  end ; and,  generally  speaking,  it 
will  be  suflicient  if  the  flower-pot  containing 
the  plant  be  put  within  another,  at  least 
two  sizes  larger  than  itself— the  two  flower- 
pots being  joined  together  by  a little  cement 
at  its  base.  The  flower-pot  saucer  is  a flat 
circular  vessel,  with  a rim  from  one  to  two 
inches  high,  and  is  made  somewhat  larger 
than  the  bottoms  of  the  pots.  Its  chief  use 
is  to  prevent  the  water,  which  escapes  by 
the  bottom  of  the  pot,  from  proving  incon- 
venient on  the  shelves  or  stages  in  rooms  or 
articular  situations.  A form  of  saucer  lias 
een  introduced  as  much  larger  than  tlie 
pot  to  be  placed  in  it  as  to  admit  of  sur- 
rounding its  base  with  water,  in  order  to 
keep  away  creeping  insects.  In  the  centre 
of  the  saucer  is  raised  a basement  on  which 
to  place  Ihe  pot,  to  keep  it  dry. 

Fi,OWEU  STAND. — These  articles  of  use 
and  ornament  may  be  obtained  in  every 
variety  of  shape  and  lorm.  For  plants  in 
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pots  flg.  1 is  admirably  adapted ; it  consists  ■ 
chiefly  of  basket-work  made  of  brass  wire. . 
It  is  mounted  upon  a mahogany  or  oak: 
clawed  pedestal  set  on  castors.  A shallow  ■ 
zinc  tray  is  placed  within,  to  prevent  the  f 
water  that  may  pass  through  the  pots  from  i 
falling  on  to  the  carpet.  The  plants  must  be  : 
packed  in  moss,  kept  perfectly  green  and  I 
fresh  on  the  surface.  For  cut  flowers  yfy.  2 ; 
is  one  of  the  most  suitable.  It  is  made  - 
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water-tight  within,  ivith  the  usual  provision 
for  drawing  it  off  every  day,  in  order  that 
fresh  water  may  be  supplied.  Hie  top  is 
covered  with  a portable  fine  brass  wire 
grating,  the  meshes  being  about  half  an  inch 
square,  to  support  the  flowers  and  keep 
them  in  an  upright  position.  All  stands 
with  cut  flow'ers  should  be  provided  ivith 
glass  shades,  to  he  put  on  at  night,  to  secure 
them  from  the  dust  that  must  necessarily 
arise.  The  moss  and  sand  being  saturated 
with  water  when  they  are  put  in  will  tend 
to  preserve  the  flowers  much  longer  than  if 
placed  in  water  alone. 

FLOWERS,  ARTIFICIAL.— The  form 
and  combination  of  these  articles  of  personal 
decoration  mainly  depend  on  the  taste  and 
ingenuity  of  the  maker.  The  materials  gene- 
rally employed  arc  velvet,  kid,  and  fine 
aimbric  for  the  petals,  and  taffeta  for  the 
leaves,  and  very  recently  thin  plates  of 
bleached  whalebone  have  been  successfully 
introduced.  The  colours  are  ordinarily'  pro- 
duced as  follows Blue,  indigo  dissolve  in 
oil  of  vitriol,  and  the  acid  partly  neutralized 
with  salt  of  tartar  or  whiting;  green,  a 
solution  of  distilled  verdigris  ; lilac,  liquid 
arcliil ; red,  oannino  dissolved  m a solution 
of  salt  of  tartar,  or  in  spirits  of  hartshorn  ; 
violet,  liquid  archil,  mixed  with  a little  salt 
of  tartar;  yellow,  tincture  of  turmeric. 
These  colours  are  usually  applied  to  the 
petals  with  the  lingers. 

I'TXIWERS,  Pkf.servation  of. — Flowers 
may  bo  preserved  in  a fresh  state  for  a con- 
siderable lime,  by  keeping  them  in  a moist 
atmosiflicre.  Anotlier  method,  by  which 
some  flowers  may  be  preserved  for  many 
months,  is  to  carefully  nip  them,  as  soon  as 
gather«l,  in  perfectly  lim]iid  gum  water; 
and  after  allowing  them  to  drain  for  two  or 
three  minutes,  to  set  them  upright,  or 
arrange  them  in  tire  usual  manner  in  an 
empty  vase.  The  gum  gradually  forms  a 
transparent  coating  on  the  surface  of  tho 
petals  and  stems,  and  preserves  their  colour 
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and  figure  long  after  they  have  become  dry 
and  crisp.  Faded  floieeis  may  be  generally 
more  or  less  restored  by  immersing  them  half- 
way up  their  stems  in  very  hot  water,  and 
blowing  them  to  remain  in  it  until  it  cools 
or  they  have  recovered.  The  coddled  por- 
tion ol"  the  stems  must  then  be  cut  off,  and 
the  flowers  placed  in  clean  cold  water.  In 
this  way  a great  number  of  faded  flowers 
may  be  restored,  but  there  are  some  of  the 
more  fugacious  kinds,  on  which  it  proves 
useless.  Flowers  may  be  produced  in  win- 
ter by  taking  up  the  plants,  trees,  or  shrubs, 
in  the  spring,  at  the  time  when  they  are 
about  to  bud,  with  some  of  their  own  soil 
carefully  preserved  around  the  roots,  and 
placing  them  upright  in  a cellar  till  Michael- 
mas ; when,  with  the  addition  of  fresh  earth, 
they  are  to  be  put  into  proper  tubs  or  vessels, 
and  placed  in  a stove  or  hot-house,  when 
they  must  be  treated  in  the  usual  manner. 
By  this  method  in  the  month  of  February, 
fruits  or  roses  will  appear.  Flowers  sown 
in  pots  about  Michaelmas,  may  thus  be 
made  to  bloom  at  Christmas. 

FLUMMERY.— Put  finely  ground  oat- 
meal to  steep  in  water  for  three  days.  Pour 
off  the  thin  of  the  first  water,  and  add  more 
water.  Stir  up,  strain,  and  boil  this  with  a 
little  salt,  till  smooth  and  of  the  thickness 
required,  adding  water  at  fli-st ; if  it  be  in 
danger  of  becoming  too  stiff,  a piece  of  but- 
ter is  an  improvement  and  a little  white 
sugar.  Serve  in  a basin  with  milk,  wine, 
cider,  or  cream. 

FOG.— In  meteorology,  a dense  vapour 
near  the  surface  of  the  land  or  water.  Fogs, 
in  general,  are  the  consequence  of  the  noc- 
turnal cooling  of  the  atmosphere.  The  air 
by  its  rapid  cooling  becomes  surcharged 
with  moisture  ; a part  of  which  being  pre- 
cipitated in  the  form  of  a cloud,  gives  rise  to 
the  ordinary  fog.  Luring  the  day,  the  heat 
of  the  sun  generally  disperses  the  fog,  be- 
cause the  quantity  of  moisture  which  the 
air  is  capable  of  holding  becomes  more  con- 
siderable in  proportion  as  its  temperature 
is  increased.  Fogs  are  peculiarly  injurious 
to  pulmonary  subjects  and  to  persons  whose 
respiratory  organs  are  at  all  affected;  such 
persons  should  shun  going  out  into  a fog  if 
possible ; but  if  they  cannot  avoid  doing  so, 
they  should  take  every  precaution  to  pi’e- 
vent  the  noxious  atmosphere  entering  the 
lungs. 

FOOT,  DEFORMITIES  OF.— There  are 
many  varieties  of  malformation,  or  defor- 
mity of  the  feet,  proceeding  either  from  ac- 
cident or  a congenital  cause,  and  in  some  in- 
stances, arising  from  weakness  either  in  the 
bones,  muscles,  or  ligaments  of  tlic  part,  de- 
pending originally  on  a general  debility  or 
want  of  tone  In  the  system.  Deformity  of 
the  foot  is  caused  eitlier  by  an  overlapping 
of  the  bones  of  the  ankle  joint,  the  contrac- 
tion or  paralytic  action  of  the  adjacent 
muscles,  drawing  one  or  more  bones  from 
their  articulation,  or  from  some  malforma- 
tion in  the  joint  before  birth.  'I'he  most 
common  and  remarkable  malformation  ol 
the  feet,  is  the  deformity  known  as  club- 
foot, of  which  there  arc  four  varielie.s.  de- 
scribed under  difl'erent  namer.  by  Burgeons, 
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but  which  will  be  understood  by  an  account 
of  the  position  of  the  foot  in  walking.  The 
first  variety,  is  a simple  drawing  up  of  the 
heel,  the  individual  walking  on  the  balls  of 
the  toes.  In  the  second,  the  heel  is  still 
drawn  up,  the  inner  edge  of  the  foot  is 
drawn  outwards,  and  the  whole  member 
twisted  inwards,  in  such  a manner  as  to 
compel  the  sufierer  to  walk  on  the  outer 
edge,  and  sometimes  on  what  in  its  natural 
position  would  be  the  top  of  the  foot.  In 
the  third  variety,  the  outer  edge  of  the  foot 
is  so  raised  up  as  to  throw'  the  tread  on  the 
inner  margin  of  the  foot.  And  the  fourth  is 
that  in  which  the  whole  foot  is  pressed  for- 
ward, the  toes  uppermost  on  the  front  of 
the  leg,  the  patient  walking  upon  the  heel 
only.  The  treatment  of  all  these  deformi- 
ties, when  they  proceed  from  spasm  or 
paralysis,  is  to  remove  the  cause,  by  adopt- 
ing a course  of  purgatives  and  a soothing 
system  of  fomentations  ; or  when  rheuma- 
tism is  the  exciting  cause,  by  such  remedies 
as  are  admissible  in  that  disease ; but  when 
the  contraction  has  become  permanent,  the 
cure  can  only  be  efiected  by  dividing  the 
tendons  of  the  contracted  muscles.  This 
operation  is  performed  bypassing  a narrow'- 
bladed  knife  under  the  tendon  or  tendons, 
the  principal  always  being  the  “ Tendo 
Achillis,”  and  cutting  outwards,  so  as  to 
divide  the  tendon ; after  a time  the  foot  is 
placed  in  its  natural  position,  and  by  a 
proper  apparatus  kept  so  till  the  tendon,  by 
means  of  the  interposition  of  callus  or  fresh 
matter,  is  re- united,  and  as  a consequence 
elongated  by  the  amount  of  new  deposit 
thrown  out.  When  the  union  is  perfect,  the 
foot  is  to  be  strengthened  by  friction,  salt 
water  bathing,  tonics,  and  galvanism. 

FOOTMAN. — The  footman’s  routine  of 
duty  is,  in  a complete  establishment,  of 
a subordinate  description.  In  the  morning 
he  assists  in  cleaning  the  furnitm-e,  win- 
dows, &c.,  and  prepanng  first  and  putting 
by  aiterwards,  the  articles  used  for  the 
breakfast  table.  He  then  cleans  himself  and 
prepares  to  attend  the  carriage,  to  answer 
bells,  or  to  obey  any  orders  given  him  by 
his  master  or  mistress.  At  dinner  he  again 
attends,  having  previously  assisted  to  pre- 
pare the  table  for  it.  His  next  duty  is  to 
clean  and  put  away  the  same  things.  At 
tea  he  again  waits  ; and,  generally  speaking, 
his  daily  avocations  end  after  this  meal  is 
linished.  The  footman  in  small  establishments 
has  more  general  and  constant  occupation. 
In  such  cases  the  performance  ol  the  various 
duties  are  left  to  be  regulated  in  a great 
measure  by  tlie  servant  hiinscll ; and  m 
order  to  render  them  lighter  and  more 
agreeable,  he  should  adopt  a certain  method, 
by  which  liis  daily  work  is  to  be  ruled, 
lie  must  rise  early,  and  endeavour  to  get 
some  of  the  roughest  part  of  his  work 
linished  before  breakfast.  In  order  to  pre- 
serve the  cleanliness  of  his  clolhcs,  ho 
should  bo  provided  with  a complete  overall 
suit,  made  of  materials  that  will  easily  hi'Uj’h 
clean  or  bear  wasliing.  In  th'S  dre.«.s 
cleans  the  hoots,  knives.  Ifcc.  Alter  , 
cleans  and  washes  himself,  previously  to  ine 
preparation  for  the  family  breakiast  taoic. 
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Alter  the  footman  has  himself  breakfasted, 
and  replaced  all  the  articles  used,  he  must 
direct  his  attention  to  the  cleaning-  of  candle- 
sticks, trimming  of  lamps,  &c.  The  furni- 
ture he  must  rub  daily,  and  window  cleaning 
he  must  perform  as  opportunity  offers.  In 
the  after  part  of  the  day  he  must  make  the 
preparations  for  the  dinner-table.  During 
this  part  of  the  day  he  should  be  attired  in 
*a  dress  that  is  not  inconsistent  with  his 
employments,  nor  yet  unfit  for  him  to  ap- 
pear in  if  summoned  to  the  parlour  or  street- 
door.  A coloured  cotton  or  plain  cloth 
jacket  and  white  linen  apron  are  usually 
worn  by  footmen  while  thus  engaged. 
When  he  attends  his  mistress  in  her  walks 
or  drives,  he  should  be  scrupulously  neat  and 
clean.  In  giving  orders  to  tlie  coachman 
he  should  be  quick  and  accurate.  Nor  is  it 
altogether  out  of  place  to  remark  that  the 
knock  at  the  door,  by  wdiich  he  announces 
his  mistress’s  visit,  is  to  be  performed  with 
a certain  measure  and  degree ; if  too  long 
and  loud  it  disturbs  the  surrounding  neigh- 
bourhood, and  if  too  insignificant  it  savours 
of  disrespect  to  the  visitor. 

FOOTTAN.— Footpans  are  either  of  wood, 
earthenware,  or  metal,  as  tin  or  zinc.  Small 
tubs  are  apt  to  sever  at  the  joints  when 
they  remain  by  dry  for  any  time;  earthen- 
ware is  f ree  from  that  objection,  but  as  the 
interior  if  glazed,  is  unpleasantly  slippery, 
it  is  best  to  have  a loose  piece  of  board  to 
cover  tlie  bottom,  loaded  with  lead  to  keep 
it  down.  Those  made  of  zinc  painted  in  oil 
are  perhaps  tlie  most  suitable. 

FOOT  WAKMEH.— This  usually  consists 
of  a bo.K  containing  a tin  vessel,  in  which 
hot  water  is  put,  being  carefully  wadded 
round,  to  keep  in  the  heat ; the  lid  is  also 


wadded.  This  will  remain  warm  for  some 
hours  when  shut,  and  is  very  useful  to  put 
the  feet  on  when  occasion  retiuircs  it. 

FO  IICF.M  EAT.— Take  an  equal  quantity  of 
lean  veal  scraped  and  beef  suet  shred  ; beat 
them  in  a marble  mortar  ; add  pepper,  salt, 
cloves,  pounded  lemon- jicel,  and  nutmeg 
grated,  parsley  and  sweet  herbs  chopped 
line,  a little  shalot  and  young  onion,  a few 
bread  crumbs  grated  line,  and  yolk  of  egg 
siilllcient  to  v.'ork  it  light ; roll  this  into 
balls  with  a little  Hour,  If  I'or  white  sauce, 
boil  them  : if  for  brown  sauce,  fry  them. 

FOItCEMEAT  llAhbS  l oiiFisii,  Sours, 
&c. — Beat  the  Ilesh  and  soft  parts  of  a mid- 
dling sized  lobster,  half  an  anchovy,  a large 
piece  of  boiled  celery,  the  yolk  of  an  egg 
hard  boiled,  a little  cayenne,  mace,  salt,  and 
■wliite  pepper,  witli  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
bread  crumbs,  one  of  oyster  liiiuor,  two 
ounces  ol  butter  warmed,  and  two  eggs  well 
beaten  ; make  into  balls,  and  fry  them  of  a 
nice  brown  colour  in  butter. 


FORCEMEAT  COLLOPS,  — Mince  the 
remains  of  hash  or  any  other  meat,  and  set 
it  over  the  lire  in  a stewpan,  with  a slice  of 
butter,  a sprig  of  parsley,  and  green  onions 
shred  tine,  shake  in  a little  flour,  and  moisten 
with  stock ; add  pepper,  and  reduce  it  to  a 
thick  sauce,  then  leave  it  to  cool.  Make  a 
paste  with  flour  and  water  and  a little  butter 
and  salt ; knead  and  roll  it  with  a rolling- 
pin  as  thin  as  a half-crown  ; place  the  meat 
upon  it  in  small  masses,  at  a distance  of  two 
or  three  ipches  from  each  other ; wet  the 
paste  all  round  the  meat,  pinching  the  paste 
round  the  meat  with  the  fingers.  Cut  the 
collops  separately  and  fry  them  of  a light 
brown  colour. 

FORCEMEAT  RAGOUT.-Put  a slice  ot 
fresh  butter  into  a saucepan  with  some 
sorrel,  lettuce,  chervil,  parsley,  and  green 
onions  ; let  the  whole  be  well  washed, 
squeezed,  and  chopped  fine  ; shake  the 
saucepan  over  the  fire  till  the  liquor  of  the 
vegetables  is  entirely  consumed,  then  shake 
in  a little  flour,  moisten  with  some  gravy, 
and  add  salt  and  pepper.  Let  the  mixture 
boil  till  the  herbs  are  well  done  and  the 
sauce  wholly  consumed  ; then  add  the  yolks 
of  three  eggs  beaten  up  with  cream,  and 
thicken  the  ragout  over  the  fire  without  let- 
ting it  boil. 

FORCING.  — In  horticulture,  the  art  ot 
accelerating  the  growth  of  plants,  so  as  to 
obtain  fruits  or  flowers  at  seasons  when  they 
are  not  produced  naturally  in  the  open  air. — 
See  CoNSERVATonY,  Hotbed,  Hothouse, 
Greenhouse,  &c. 

FORFEITS.— A pastime  usually  played 
by  a number  of  persons  of  both  sexes.  The 
ordinary  mode  is  to  select  some  sentence, 
which  each  person  of  the  party  is  to  repeat 
without  making  a mistake,  and  in  the  event 
of  his  so  doing,  he  has  to  forfeit  to  some 
person  chosen  for  the  purpose  any  trifling 
article,  such  as  a card-case,  smelling-boltle, 
fan,  &c.  When  the  sentence  has  gone  the 
round  of  the  party,  one  of  the  company  has 
to  kneel  with  her  head  in  the  lap  of  the 
person  holding  the  forfeits ; this  latter  per- 
son holds  up  tlie  forfeits  one  by  one  in  sight 
of  the  whole  company,  and  say.s,  “ Here’s 
a pretty  thing,  and  a very  pretty  thing,  and 
what’s  to  be  done  to  the  owner  of  this  pretty 
thing?”  The  person  kneeling  down  has  then 
to  impose  some  penalty  whicli  involves  some 
ludicrous  situation,  and  is  calculated  to  pro- 
duce laughter  and  good  humour  among  the 
company  present.  This  accomplished,  the 
forl'eited  article  is  returned  to  the  owner. 
By  this  it  is  evident  that  the  person  who 
has  to  impose  the  forfeits  should  possess  a 
I'und  of  humour  and  ready  invention ; and, 
to  ensure  uninterrupted  sport,  some  person 
should  be  selected  gifted  with  these  attri- 
butes, 

FO  R G ET  - M E - N OT, — A well-known 
flower  belonging  to  the  species  Myosotis.  It 
may  be  propagated  by  seed,  by  dividing  the 
roots  in  spring,  or  by  setting  cuttings  in  a 
shady  place  in  summer  under  a hand-liglit. 
In  winter  they  may  be  treated  like  alpine 
plants,  and  will  bloom  long  and  well.  This 
flower  prefers  a moist  soil,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ol  ponds  and  streams. 
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FORK. — A domestic  implement  manufac- 
tured of  various  metals,  as  silver,  steel,  &c. 
Plated  forks  in  imitation  of  silver  are  much 
used,  and  answer  equally  well  for  general 
purposes.  Forks  should  be  cleaned  with 
great  care,  especially  between  the  prongs, 
and  this  may  be  done  with  a piece  of  leather 
tied  to  a stick,  and  afterwards  wiped  with  a 
cloth.  Forks  that  have  been  used  for  fish, 
and  juices,  or  any  other  mixture  likely  to 
impart  an  unpleasant  flavour  or  an  unsightly 
appearance,  should,  immediately  after  being 
used,  he  plunged  into  a can  of  boiling  water 
and  suffered  to  remain  there  some  time  until 
the  flavour  or  stain  is  entirely  removed. 

FORK,  IN  Husbandry.  — A tool  of 
which  there  are  three  principal  species.  The 
first  made  with  three  prongs  for  working 
with  litter,  haulm,  or  stable  refuse ; the 
second,  having  two  prongs,  i'or  stirring  the 
earth  among  numerous  roots,  as  in  iruit- 
trees  or  flower-borders,  or  for  taking  up 
roots  ; and  the  third  about  a foot  and  a half 
in  length,  the  prongs  of  which  are  small  and 
round,  and  should  be  kept  carefully  polished, 
for  plunging  pots  in  bark  pits,  or  taking  up 
asparagus  or  other  roots. 

FORHA  PAUPERIS. — Where  any  per- 
son has  just  cause  of  suit,  and  is  so  poor  that 
he  can  make  oath  he  is  not  worth  £5 
after  all  his  debts  are  paid,  and  excepting 
the  property  in  question,  upon  oath  made  oi' 
of  this  iact,  and  a certificate  from  a barrister 
that  he  has  good  cause  of  action,  the  court 
will  permit  him  to  sue  in  formd  paup(rU, 
without  paying  any  fees  to  counsel,  attor- 
neys, or  clerks  in  court.  If  a cause  go 
against  a person  thus  suing,  he  is  liable  to 
imprisonment  ior  the  costs  of  the  defendant. 

FOWL  BOILED. — Put  it  on  with  plenty 
of  water  a little  warmed,  and  in  a tlamiel 
cloth ; skim  the  liquor  very  carefullv,  and 
let  it  simmer  by  the  side  of  the  fire  from 
thirty- five  minutes  to  an  hour  and  a half, 
according  to  the  size  and  age  of  the  fowl. 

FOWL  BOILED,  with  Rick.— Boil  a 
pint  of  rice  in  as  much  water  as  will  cover  it, 
and  in  it  put  black  pepper,  a few  blades  of 
mace,  and  half  a dozen  cloves,  tied  up  in  a 
small  cloth ; when  the  rice  is  tender,  take 
out  the  spice  ; stir  in  apiece  of  butter ; boil 
a fowl  and  a piece  of  bacon,  and  lay  tliem  in 
a dish  ; cover  them  with  the  rice  ; lay  around 
the  dish  and  upon  the  rice,  hard  eggs,  cut  in 
halves,  quarters,  and  lengthways,  with 
onions  boiled  first,  and  afterwards  fried. 

FOWL  BRAISED.  — Put  a little  bacon 
into  a stewpan,  then  a fowl,  a large  onion, 
hali  a carrot,  half  a head  of  celery,  two  bay- 
leaves,  two  cloves,  a peppercorn,  one  and 
a half  tablespoonfuls  of  salt,  a little  pepper, 
and  a quart  of  water,  let  it  simmer  till  ten- 
der ; dish  up,  after  having  well  drained  it, 
take  tile  string  off,  and  pour  over  it  mush- 
room or  any  other  sauce. 

FOWL  BROILED. — Have  a fowl  ready 
plucked  and  drawn,  open  the  back  from  one 
end  to  the  other  with  a sharp  knife,  having 
previously  cut  off  the  feet  at  the  second 
joint ; make  an  incision  in  the  skin,  and 
pass  the  bone  through,  to  fix  it  internally; 
lay  the  fowl  on  the  table  breast  downwards, 
beat  it  as  flat  as  possible  with  a chopper. 


take  out  the  breast  bone,  and  also  the  rough 
part  ot  the  interior  of  the  back,  especially 
if  a large  or  old  fowl ; after  you  have  it  in 
nice  shape,  season  all  over  with  a teaspoonful 
of  salt  and  half  a teaspoonful  of  pepper ; 
put  it  on  a gridiron  over  a slow  fire,  turning 
it  every  five  minutes  till  done;  if  a young 
one,  twenty- five  minutes  trill  be  ample  time, 
but  by  trying  it  with  the  linger  on  the  thick 
part  the  result  may  be  known  ; if  firm  when 
pressed  it  is  done,  or  by  pressing  the  wing, 
if  tender  it  is  also  done  ; serve  with  mush- 
room sauce. 

FOWL  CURRIED. — Skin  the  fowl,  cut  it 
into  small  pieces,  and  lay  them  in  cold 
water  for  an  hour ; mince  an  onion  and  put 
it  into  a saucepan  with  two  ounces  of  fresh 
butter,  and  a little  flour  stirred  in  by  de- 
grees ; when  it  is  well  browned  add  three 
pints  of  water,  and  put  in  the  fowl,  and  a 
large  tablespoonful  of  curry  powder  ; boil 
until  the  fowl  is  quite  tender.  Sprinkle 
with  the  juice  of  half  a lemon  and  serve. 

FOWL  FORCED. — Having  boned  a fowl, 
Stull'  the  inside  with  a forcemeat  made  as 
follows  A quarter  of  a pound  of  minced 
veal,  two  ounces  of  grated  ham,  two  ounces 
of  chopped  onion  and  suet,  a tablespoonful 
of  sweet  herbs  shred,  two  hard  yolks  of  eggs 
chopped,  a teaspoonful  of  mixed  lemon-peel, 
mixed  spices,  and  a little  cayenne.  Shred 
the  several  ingredients,  and  beat  the  whole 
to  a paste  in  a mortar,  adding  two  eggs,  to 
make  them  incorporate.  Stuff  the  fowl  with 
this  mixture,  sew  it  up,  and  still  retaining 
the  natural  shape,  draw  the  legs  inside  and 
truss  the  wings.  Stew  it  in  clear  stock,  and 
when  nearly  done,  thicken  the  sauce  with 
butter  rolled  in  flour.  When  just  ready  to 
serve,  add  a little  cream,  squeeze  a lemon 
into  the  dish,  and  serve  the  fowl  with  sauce 
around  it. 

FOWL  FRICASSEED.— Divide  a fowl 
into  eight  pieces,  and  put  them  into  a stew- 
pan,  cover  with  boiling  water,  and  season 
with  a teaspoonful  of  salt,  a little  pepper,  a 
bunch  of  parsley,  four  cloves,  and  a blade  of 
mace;  let  it  boil  for  twenty  minutes  ; pass 
the  stock  through  a sieve  into  a basin  ; take 
out  the  jiieces  of  Ibwl,  trim  them  neatly; 
then  put  into  another  stewpan  two  ounces 
of  butter,  with  which  mi.x  a tablespoonful  ot 
flour,  moisten  the  stock,  put  in  the  pieces  ot 
fowl,  stir  occasionally  until  boiliim,  skim 
well,  add  twenty  small  onions,  and  let  it 
simmer  until  the  onions  are  tender,  then 
add  a gill  of  cream,  in  which  the  yolks  of 
two  eggs  have  been  mixed,  stir  it  quickly 
over  (he  fire,  but  do  not  let  it  boil ; take  out 
the  pieces,  dress  in  the  form  of  a pyramid 
upon  a dish  and  serve.  If  it  is  retjuired  to 
warm  up  tlie  remainder  of  the  above,  put  it 
into  a basin,  wliicli  set  in  a stewpan  having 
a little  water  in  it;  jnit  on  the  cover,  and 
let  it  boil  gently ; by  these  means  the  con- 
tents of  the  basin  will  become  warm,  with- 
out till'  sauce  being  utrected. 

FOWL  FRIED.-  Cut  fowl  into  rather 
small  jiieces,  and  put  them  into  a basin  with 
a little  salt  and  pepper,  a tablespoonlul  ot 
oil,  two  tablespoonluls  of  vinegar,  and  a 
little  cliojiped  shalot ; stir  the  whole  welt 
together,  and  let  it  remain  for  half  an  hour; 
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have  ready  a quantity  of  butter,  and  take  a 
fork  and  dip  each  piece  one  after  the  other 
into  it ; then  let  it  drop  into  a fryingpan,  in 
which  is  sufficient  hot  fat  to  cover  them ; 
fry  them  till  they  obtain  an  agreeable  colour, 
and  serve  in  the  form  of  a pyramid,  with 
fried  parsley  on  the  top,  and  any  sauce  pre- 
ferred underneath. 

FOWL  HASHED.— Take  the  lean  por- 
tions of  the  remains  of  a fowl  from  a pre- 
vious dinner,  chop  it  into  small  pieces ; 
then  put  into  a stewpan  a teaspoonful  of 
chopped  shalot,  with  half  an  ounce  of  but- 
ter, pass  them  for  about  three  minutes  over 
the  lire,  add  a teaspoonful  of  flour  ; niix 
well,  then  add  the  fowl  and  a gill  of  white 
sauce,  or  more  if  not  sufficiently  moist ; 
season  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  serve  with 
mashed  potatoes. 

FOWL  PIE.— Make  a paste  and  force- 
meat. Bone  a young  fowl  and  lay  it  flat  on 
a clean  cloth  breast  downwards  ; season 
the  interior  with  a little  pepper,  salt,  and 
chopped  onions ; spread  a layer  ot  forcemeat 
over,  half  an  inch  in  thickness.  Take  ten 
pieces  of  veal  a quarter  ot  an  inch  thick, 
and  the  same  length  as  the  fowl,  then  have 
the  same  number  of  pieces  of  tat  bacon  ; lay 
half  of  the  veal  and  bacon  alternately  on  the 
fowl,  weU  seasoned  with  pepper  and  salt, 
cover  over  with  more  torcemeat,  then  ano- 
ther layer  of  veal  and  bacon,  and  more  force- 
meat  again ; then  roll  the  fowl  over,  making 
the  skin  meet  at  the  back;  have  a pie-dish 
lined  both  with  paste  and  forcemeat ; lay  m 
the  fowl,  sprinkle  with  pepper  salt,  and 
more  forcemeat  until  a dome  is  formed , 
place  a pat  of  butter  and  two  bay-leaves  on 
the  top,  and  bake  it  in  a moderate  oven  for 
about  two  hours.  Gravy  may  be  made  from 
the  bones  of  the  fowl.  , 

FOWL  KAGOUT.  — Half  roast  a fowl, 
cut  it  up  into  joints,  place  them  in  a stew- 
pan  with  some  good  stock,  and  add  a couple 
of  onions,  two  dozen  corns  of  allspice  »nd 
black  pepper,  a few  cloves,  and  a piece  ol 
lemon-peel.  Skim  the  stew,  and  keeping 
the  lid  quite  close,  let  it  simmer  for  tliree 
quarters  of  an  hour  or  more,  according  to 
Hie  age  and  size  of  the  bird.  Strain  oil  the 
gravy,  leaving  the  fowl  in  the  stewpan  to 
keep  liot  Take  off  the  fat  which  lorms  at 
the  top,  and  tliicken  the  gravy  with  brown 
roux,  or  butter  rolled  in  brown  flour  till  it  is 
ns  thick  as  stiff  pancake  batter.  Add  to  it 
a •dasa  of  white  wine  ami  a sprinkling  o 
lemon-juice.  Serve  with  the  sauce  poured 
liot  over  the  fowl  and  garnished  with  liitd 

’^'^^l-'OWL  BOASTED. -Strip  off  the  fea- 
thers and  carefully  pick  every  stump  from 


no  skin  Take  off  the  head  and  neck  close 
o the  body,  but  leave  sufficient  skin  lo  He 
ivcr  the  part  lhat  is  cut.  In  drawing  the 


bird,  do  not  open  it  more  than  is  needful, 
and  nse  great  precaution  to  avoid  breaking 
the  gall-bladder.  Hold  the  legs  in  hoiiing 
water  for  two  or  three  minutes,  that  the 
skin  may  be  peeled  from  them  easily ; cut 
the  claws,  and  then  with  a piece  of  lighted 
writing-paper  singe  off  the  hairs  without 
blackening  the  fowl.  Wash  and  wipe  it 
afterwards  very  dry,  and  let  the  liver  and 
gizzard  be  made  delicately  clean,  and  fas- 
tened into  the  pinions.  Truss  and  spit  it  . 
firmly ; flour  it  weli  when  first  laid  to  the 
fire,  baste  it  frequently  with  butter,  and 
when  it  is  done  draw  out  the  skewers  ; dish 
it,  pour  a little  good  gravy  over,  and  send  it 
to  table  with  bread,  mushroom,  egg,  or 
chestnut  sauce. 

FOWL  BOASTED,  with  Chestnuts.— 
Boast  some  chestnuts  very  carefully,  so  that 
they  may  not  be  burnt,  then  take  off  the 
skins  and  peel  them.  Cut  about  a dozen  ot 
them  small  and  pound  them  in  a mortar. 
Parboil  the  liver  of  a fowl ; bruise  it  with  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  ham  or  bacon.  Theu 
mix  altogether  with  a quantity  of  chopped 
parsley,  sweet  herbs,  some  mace,  pepper, 
salt,  and  nutmeg.  When  these  ingredients 
are  mixed  into  a uniform  mass,  put  it  into  the 
fowl,  roast  it,  and  baste  with  butter.  For 
sauce,  take  the  remainder  of  the  chestnuts, 
peel  and  skin  them,  put  them  into  some 
good  gravy  with  a little  white  wine,  and 
thicken  it  with  a piece  of  butter  rolled  in 
flour.  Then  place  the  fowl  in  a dish,  pour 
in  the  sauce,  garnish  with  lemon,  and  serve. 

FOWL  SALAD.— Cut  up  a pair  of  cold 
roasted  fowls  into  twenty  or  thirty  pieces, 
take  off  the  skin  and  trim  them ; lay  them 
in  a deep  disli,  with  salt,  oil,  and  vinegar ; 
when  they  have  soaked  in  this  for  a short 
time,  place  the  pieces  of  fowl  on  a dish, 
round  which  lay  some  lettuces,  well  washed 
and  cut  into  qnarters,  hard-boiled  eggs  cut 
into  slices,  quartered  fillets  of  anchovy, 
gherkins,  and  capers.  Pour  the  dressing 
over  the  whole  and  serve. 

FOWL  SOUP.— Cut  up  a large  fowl  and 
boil  it  well  in  milk  and  water  ; thicken  with 
cream,  butter,  and  flour.  Add  vegetables  of 
different  kinds  cut  into  small  pieces,  such  as 
potatoes,  turnips,  the  heart  of  cabbage, 
onions,  and  celery,  with  a seasoning  of  pep- 
i)cr,  salt,  and  mace.  Boil  all  together,  and 
Just  previously  to  dishing  up,  add  wiue  or  a 
little  lemon-juice. 

FOWL  ST'E WED.  — Place  , four  clean 
skewers  at  the  bottom  of  a stewpan,  and 
place  file  fowl  upon  them.  Put  in  a quart 
of  gravy,  a head  of  celery  cut  small,  and  two 
or  three  blades  of  mace.  Let  it  stew  gently 
until  there  remains  only  just  sufficient  for 
sauce;  then  add  a large  piece  of  butter 
rolled  in  flour,  a wineglassful  of  red  wine,  a 
tablespoonliil  of  ketchup,  and  a seasoning  of 
pepper  and  salt.  1 )ish  up  the  fowl  and  serve 
with  the  sauce  poured  over  it. 

fowl  SfEWED,  WITH  Oysteks. -7- 
Triiss  a fowl  as  for  boiling,  jmt  into  it 
iileiity  of  butter,  and  a seasoning  of  mace 
and  lemon-peel;  tie  it  at  the  neck  and  vent : 
lino  a stewpan  with  streaked  bacon,  and 
put  in  the  fowl  breast  downwards.  Moisten 
Willi  Stock,  and  stew  the  fowl  slowly- 
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Slean  while  have  a thick  oyster  sauce  pre- 
pared with  hulter  and  cream  ; dish  the  fowl 
on  this,  and  garnish  with  fried  oysters  and 
slices  of  lemon. 

FOI^TjS,  to  Carve. —When  a hoiled 
fowl  has  to  be  carved,  fix  the  fork  firmly  in 
the  centre  of  the  breast,  and  after  disenga- 
ging the  leg  from  the  skin,  take  it  off  with 
the  wing  in  the  line  a 6 ; or  the  wing  may 
he  previously  removed  by  carving  it  down 
the  line  to  6,  and  there  separating  it  from 
the  neck-bone ; the  leg  may  then  he  released 


from  the  skin  and  easily  taken  off  by  cut- 
ting around  it  from  a to  c,  and  then  turning 
it  with  the  fork  back  from  the  body,  when 
the  joint  wll  readily  he  perceived.  After 
the  leg  and  wing  on  the  other  side  have  been 
taken  off  in  the  same  manner,  the  merry- 
thought must  follow.  To  remove  this,  the 
knife  must  be  drawn  through  the  flesh  in 
the  line  d e,  and  then  turned  towards  the 
neck  quite  under  the  merrythought,  which 
it  will  lift  from  the  breast.  The  neck  bones 
which  lie  close  under  the  upper  part  of  the 
wings,  must  next  be  disengaged  from  the 
fowl  by  putting  the  knife  in  at  the  top  of  the 
joint,  dividing  the  long  part  of  the  bone 
from  the  flesh,  and  breaking  the  short  one 
off  by  raising  it  up  and  turning  it  from  the 
body  ; the  breast  may  then  he  divided  from 
it  by  merely  cutting  through  the  tender  ribs 
on  either  side.  It  is  seldom  that  further 
disjointing  than  this  is  required  at  table, 
but  when  it  is  necessary  to  cut  up  the  en- 
tire fowl,  the  remainder  of  it  must  be  laid 
with  the  back  uppermost,  and  to  take  off 
the  side  bones,  the  point  of  the  knife  must 
be  pressed  through  the  backbone,  near  the 
top,  about  half  an  inch  from  the  centre,  and 
brought  down  towards  the  end  of  the  back, 
quite  through  the  bone,  then  turned  in  the 
opposite  direction,  when  the  joints  will 
separate  without  difficulty.  All  that  then 
remains  to  be  done  is,  to  lay  the.Jdge  of  the 
knife  across  the  middle  of  the  only  two  un- 


divided bones,  and  then  with  the  fork  to 
raise  the  small  end  of  the  fowl,  which  will 
part  them  immediately.  The  most  (lelicate 
jiarts  of  tli(‘  fowl  are,  the  bre.ust,  wings,  ana 
merrythought.  A rocml  foicl  is  carved  gene- 
rally according  to  the  direction  already 
given,  but  whim  it  is  very  large,  the  breast 
may  be  carved  in  slices  like  that  of  a turkey  ; 
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or,  if  small,  the  whole  of  it  may  be  taken  off 
with  the  wings,  as  shown  by  the  line  a fr  in 
the  engraving.  As  the  liver  is  considered  a 
delicacy,  it  should  be  divided,  and  an  equal 
portion  of  it  sent  with  each  wing. 

FOWLS,  TO  Choose. — The  male  bird  is 
preferable  to  the  female.  The  age  also 
greatly  influences  its  tenderness  and  flavour, 
the  flesh  after  a certain  time  becoming  tough 
and  coarse.  The  length  of  the  spur  will  give 
some  idea  of  the  age  of  the  bird ; when 
young,  his  spurs  are  short.  The  beak  also 
furnishes  another  indication ; if  upon  lifting 
the  dead  bird  by  the  beak  it  will  bear  the 
weight,  the  fowl  maybe  considered  an  oldone ; 
but  if  the  beak  breaks  off,  the  bird  is  a young 
one.  The  claws  supply  a similar  te?>,  that  is 
to  say,  they  will  break  off  readily  if  the  bird 
be  young,  but  if  old  they  will  sever  with 
difficulty.  A person  purchasing  a fowl 
should  not  judge  of  its  weight  by  appear- 
ance, as  various  arts  are  practised  to  im- 
part a plump  appearance  which  they  do  not 
possess ; to  ascertain  the  fact  more  cor- 
rectly, the  fowl  should  be  poised  for  a few 
seconds  in  the  hand,  and  its  relative  weight 
may  thus  be  arrived  at  by  any  person  ot 
ordinary  judgment.  Fowls,  and  indeed 
poultry  and  game  of  all  descriptions,  should 
as  a rule  he  purchased  of  some  one  par- 
ticular dealer  ; for  poulterers  naturally  se- 
lect the  best  of  their  stock  for  their  regular 
customers,  and  dispose  of  the  indiflerent 
birds  to  casual  buyers.  Above  all,  dealing 
with  itinerant  vendors  should  be  carefully 
avoided  ; in  most  cases,  men  clad  in  smock 
frocks  and  otherwise  “got  up  ” to  represent 
country  dealers,  are  in  reality  artiul  denizens 
of  London,  who  purchase  the  refuse  stock 
of  the  large  markets  at  nominal  prices,  and 
thus  palm  them  ofl’  to  the  public  at  enor- 
mous profits. 

FOWLS,  TO  Rear.— See  Pouetrt. 

FOX.— The  ravages  committed  by  this 
animal  among  lambs,  poultry,  geese,  and 
other  farm- produce,  render  its  destruction 
in  many  cases,  absolutely  necessary,  lo 
achieve  this,  the  farmer  must  take  a sheep  s 
paunch  and  fasten  it  to  a long  stick ; then 
rub  his  soles  well  upon  the  paunch,  that  the 
fox  may  not  scent  his  feet.  He  should  then 
draw  the  paunch  after  him  as  a trail,  a nhle 
or  more  till  ho  gets  near  a large  tree; 
leave  the  paunch  and  ascend  the  tree  wn*'  ^ 
gun.  and  as  night  advances,  the  fox  will  ho 
perceived  coming  after  the  scent  ol  the  trail, 
when  it  may  be  shot.  Or  set  a steel  trap  in 
the  plain  part  of  a large  held,  distant  ^>om 
paths  and  hedges;  then  open  the  trap, 
place  it  on  the  grouml,  cut  out  the  exact 
shape  thereof  in  a turf,  and  take  out  so  inue., 
earth  to  make  room  for  it  to  fh*''[*’’ind  ihcn 
cover  it  airain  very  neatly  with  the  turf  you 
cutout.  As  the  Joint  ot  the  turt  will  ot 
' close  exactly,  procure  some  immld  chhi  a 
mole-hill  newly  thrown  up,  and  « so  me 

grass  in  It,  as  is  it  grow  there,  bcallei 
■ mould  of  the  mole-hill  very  'hliily  lh'< 
i different  ways,  at  the  'hstance  ot  ,,i 
twelve  yards  from  the  trai) ; let  th  . i,,chcs 
, be  thrown  on  snots  lifteeu  " "i  ‘fy 

square,  and  w^ieii  the  tiap  hs  ’ 

*,1  ree  ir  four  piecc.s  of  ilwicse;  and  then 
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with  a sheep’s  paunch  drawa  trail  a mile  or 
two  long  to  eacli  of  these  three  places,  and 
from  thence  to  the  trap,  that  the  fox  may 
approach  one  of  the  places  first;  for  then  he 
will  advance  to  the  trap  more  boldly,  and 
thus  may  be  readily  caught. 

FOXGLOVE. — One  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  useful  of  our  indigenous  plants.  It 
grows  on  sandy  and  gravelly  banks,  in 
woods  and  uncultivated  places,  and  flowers 
in  June  and  July.  This  plant  possesses 
peculiar  medical  properties,  and  it  is  in  this 
light  that  it  is  chiefly  to  be  regarded.  The 
leaves  and  seeds  of  the  foxglove  are  both 
used  for  medical  purposes.  'tVhen  good,  the 
leaves  are  of  a dull  green  colour,  and  pos- 
sess a feeble  narcotic  odour,  and  a bitter 
unpleasant  taste.  Both  the  dried  leaves  and 
the  powder  should  be  preserved  in  corked 
bottles,  covered  with  dark-coloured  paper, 
or  in  well  closed  tin  canisters,  and  kept  in  a 
dark  cupboard;  the  stock  should  also  be 
renewed  yearly,  as  age  considerably  di- 
minishes its  medicinal  activity.  Foxglove 
is  diuretic,  antispasmodic,  and  sedative,  and 
possesses  the  peculiar  power  of  depressing 
' the  circulation  of  the  blood.  It  is  adminis- 
tered in  fevers  and  inflammation,  and  when 


given  in  full  doses,  rcdnccs  the  pulse  from 
seventy-live  to  forty-live  or  forty  beats  a 
minute.  lu  dropsy  there  is  no  diuretic 
medicine  so  powerful  and  certain  in  its  ac- 
tion as  this,  more  especialiy  in  dropsy  ol'the 
chest.  In  diseases  of  the  heart,  as  enlarge- 
ment and  various  other  ailections,  it  is  very 
useful  in  lowering  the  heart’s  action,  and  in 
epilepsy  and  insanity  it  is  iiscful  in  rei)res8- 
ing  vascular  e.xcitement.  Tlie  greatest  cau- 
tion is  required  to  be  observed  in  the  use  of 
the  foxglove,  as  its  elfects  accumulate  in 
the  system  ; and  if  given  in  too  large  or  too 
frequent  doses,  wili  produce  giddiness  of 
Bight,  nausea,  faintness  followed  by  vomit- 


ing, swooning,  convulsions,  stupor,  and 
sometimes  death. 

FRACTUEES. — Under  this  head  are  un- 
derstood all  broken  bones.  These  are  of 
two  kinds,  simple  and  compound  fractures, 
and  are  treated  of  under  their  special  heads. 
—See  Arm,  Leg,  Shoulder,  Thigh,  &c. 

FRECKLES.  — Yellow  coloured  spots, 
similar  to  stains,  developed  on  the  akin. 
There  are  two  varieties,  simimer  freckles : 
resulting  from  the  action  of  the  sun  and 
heat,  during  the  summer  season,  and  dis- 
appearing at  the  termination  of  the  hot 
weather ; and  cold  freckles  will  appear  at 
all  times  of  the  year.  The  latter  form  com- 
monly arises  from  disordered  health  or  some 
general  disturbance  of  the  system,  to  which 
attention  should  be  chiefly  directed.  The 
summer  freckles  may  be  removed  by  the 
application  of  any  of  the  lotions  following : 
— 1.  Bichloride  of  mercury,  5 grains;  hy- 
drochloric acid,  30  drops ; lump  sugar,  loz. ; 
rectified  spirit  of  wine,  2ozs. ; rosewater, 
tozs.;  agitate  together  until  the  whole  is 
dissolved.  2.  Petals  of  leaves  of  red  roses, 

1 oz. ; hot  water,  12  fluid  ounces  ; infuse  for 
an  hour,  and  strain  with  expression,  | pint; 
add  of  citric  acid,  30  grains ; dissolve,  and 
in  a few  hours  decant  the  clear.  3.  Sal- 
ammoniac,  1 drachm ; spring  water,  1 pint ; 
.lavender  water  or  eau  de  Cologne,  ioz. ; 
mix.  The  lotion  made  choice  of  should  be 
applied  with  the  fingers  every  night  and 
morning,  or  after,  if  necessary. 

FRENCH  LANGUAGE. — The  know- 
ledge of  this  language  has  ever  been  found 
a most  useful  acquisition,  and  still  more 
in  the  present  day,  when  our  relations  with 
France,  both  social  and  commercial,  have 
become  so  greatly  extended.  The  readiest 
and  most  perfect  mode  of  acquiring  this 
language,  is,  undoubtedly,  to  reside  for  some 
time  in  France,  by  which  means  the  idiom 
and  pronunciation  (two  of  the  greatest  diffi- 
culties), may  be  mastered  in  a few  months, 
if  a person  possesses  quick  intelligence  and 
IS  capable  of  application.  But  if  this  oppor- 
tunity does  not  offer,  the  next  best  plan  is 
to  take  lessons  of  a native  professor,  some 
of  which  class  are  always  to  be  found  in  our 
principal  cities  and  towns.  But  wliere  this 
opportunity  is  again  denied,  the  learner 
may  teach  himself  by  the  aid  of  some  of  the 
following  books  : — Orandineau's  First  Step, 
■3«. ,•  Vliclamrs  Easy  Method,  Gs. ; Tourrier,  is.; 
Dictionary  of  Difficidtks,  Gs.  6d, ; Le  Page's 
Conversation,  ?.s. ; Ticsset’s  Instructor,  3s. ; Mur- 
geaml's  Easy  Access,  t.?. ; Dagobert's  Idiomatic 
Instruction,  Is.;  ISeauvoisin's  How  to  Read  and 
Translate,  2s.  Crf. ; Delilte's  lessons.  Is.  Gd.  ; 
Tarver's  Oral  Progress,  3s.  Gd. ; Ollendorff’s 
Method  of  Learning,  12s.;  Dc  Porguel's  Phrase 
Hook,  Is.  Gd.;  Nugent's  Dictionary,  Gs.;  Foster's 
Ererciscs,  2s.  Gd. ; Delille’s  Gra7mnar,  5s.  Gd; 
Lcvizac’s  Grammar,  bs. ; Cobhett's  Grammar,  5s.  ; 
Cassell's  Manual,  3s.;  Le  J’age’s  Prompter,  bs.  '; 
Jobert's  Pronouncing  Handbook,  3s.;  Tourrier's 
Model  Pronunciation  Hook,  9s.;  Thibaudin's 
Pronunciation,  Is. ; Jobert's  Questioning  and 
Answering,  3s.  Gd. ; Fasguclle's  Reader,  2s.; 
Du  Guffs  Translator,  2s.;  Monteiih's  French 
Without  a Master,  2s.;  Hellcnger’s  Word  and 
Phrase  Hook,  Is.  ; Chapman's  French  Talk,  2s. 
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FRENCH  POLISH,  for  Boots  aicd 
Shoes.— Take  of  logwood  chips,  half  a 
pound ; glue,  a quarter  cf  a pound  ; indigo 
pounded  very  fine,  a quarter  of  an  ounce ; 
soft  soap,  a quarter  of  an  ounce  ; isinglass 
a quarter  of  an  ounce : boil  these  ingredients 
in  two  pints  of  vinegar  and  one  pint  of 
water,  let  it  continue  to  boil  for  ten  minutes 
after  the  first  ebullition,  then  strain  the 
liquid  ; when  cold  it  is  fit  for  use.  To 
apply  the  polish,  it  must  be  rubbed  on  the 
leather  with  a piece  of  sponge ; the  boots 
and  shoes  being  previously  freed  from  dust 
and  dirt. 

FRENCH  POLISH,  FOR  Forniture. — 
To  one  pint  of  spirits  of  wine,  add  half  an 
ounce  of  gum  shellac,  half  an  ounce  of  seed 
lac»  and  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  gum  sand- 
arac ; submit  the  whole  to  a gentle  heat, 
frequently  shaking  it,  till  the  various  gums 
are  dissolved,  when  it  is  fit  for  use.  Make  a 
roller  of  list,  put  a Ijttle  of  the  polish  upon 
it,  and  cover  that  with  a piece  of  soft  linen 
rag,  which  must  be  lightly  touched  with  cold 
drawn  linse^  oil.  Rub  the  wood  in  a cir- 
cular  direction,  not  covering  too  large  a 
space  at  a time,  till  the  pores  of  the  wood 
are  sufficiently  filled  up.  After  this,  rub  in 
the  same  manner  spirits  of  wine,  with  a 
small  portion  of  the  polish  added  to  it,  and 
a most  brilliant  surface  will  be  produced. 

FRENCH  PUDDING.  — Take  half  a 
pound  of  flour,  halt  a pound  of  suet  chopped 
fine,  half  a pound  of  currants,  a quarter  of 
a pound  of  treacle,  and  half  a pint  of  milk ; 
mix  well,  and  boil  in  a basin  for  three  or 
lour  hours. 

FRENCH  SOUP. — Boil  a sheep’s  head  and 
pluck,  gently  in  a gallon  of  water  till  reduced 
to  half  the  quantity,  a small  teacupful  of 
pearl  barley,  six  large  onions,  one  turnip, 
one  carrot,  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  and  a 

few  cloves  and  peppercorns.  Add  a little 
mushroom  ketchup,  and  thicken  with  some 
flour  rolled  in  a lump  of  butter.  Cut  the 
meat  off  the  head  in  slices  as  for  hashed  calPs 
head  (taking  it  out  for  this  purpose  as  soon 
as  It  IS  sufficiently  tender),  and  then  divide 
the  slices  mto  small  squares,  which  must  be 
put  into  the  soup  again,  when  it  is  warmed 
up  for  use.  Finish  it  with  forcemeat  and 
htt  e egg:  balls,  and  a gill  of  white  wine, 
w 1 ch,  with  the  addition  of  a little  sugar 
will  produce  a soup  trifling  in  cost,  and 
nearly  equal  to  mock  turtle.  The  soup  is 
improved  by  boiling  it  the  day  before  it  is 
wanted,  and  warming  it  up  the  next  day. 

made  as  follows : 
Take  three  pounds  of  the  best  end  of  a loin 
Of  veal,  chop  both  fat  and  lean  very  finely ; 
then  soak  a French  roll  in  some  milk,  beat 
wree  eggs,  add  pepper,  salt,  nutmeg,  and 
mace ; make  the  mixture  up  into  the  size 
and  somewhat  the  shape  of  a chicken,  rub  it 
over  with  egg  and  bread  crumbs,  fry  till 
brown,  pour  off  the  fat,  boil  water  in  the 
pan,  and  stew  fricandels  in  fho  gravy. 

1 hicken  the  gravy  previously  to  sending  to 
table. 

FUICASSEE.  — See  Beef,  Chicken, 
i'owr,.  Lamb,  Mutton,  Sweetbread, 
\eae,  &c. 
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FRI'^ERS. — Mix  a quarter  of  a nint  of 

toe  mTxtui^?t?f  and^strain 

n through  a fine  sieve,  add  to  it 

Hibf+h  of  flour,  and 

* batter  with  as  much  more  milk  as 

H consistence  of  cream ; beat 

thnPfhV  f ^ at  the  moment  of  using  it, 
that  the  fritters  may  be  light.  Drop  it  in 
small  portions  into  a frying-pan  containino- 

sMe  “tf.ro*' ti’  coloured  on  ont 

side,  turn  them,  drain  them  well  from  the 

lard  as  they  are  lifted  out,  and  serve  them 
very  quickly.  They  are  eaten  generally  with 
fine  sugar,  and  orange  or  lemon  juice.  See 
®tiEAD,  Currant,  Orange, 
Potato,  Spanish,  &c. 

FRONTINIAC,  Imitative.— Boil  eigh- 
teen pounds  of  loaf  sugar  in  six  gallons  ot 
water,  with  two  whites  of  eggs  well  beaten. 

1 j a'>  and  put  in  a quarter  of  a peck  of 

elder  flowers : take  the  mixture  from  the 
pe,  and  when  nearly  cold,  stir  into  it  six 
tablespoonfuls  of  lemon-juice,  and  four  of 
yeast;  incorporate  the  whole  well  with  the 
hquor.  Stir  it  every  day,  put  six  pounds  ot 
toe  best  raisins  stoned  into  the  cask,  and 
tun  the  wine.  Stop  it  close,  and  bottle  it  at 
the  end  of  six  months.  It  is  a wine  that 
requires  keeping. 

Sugar,  islbs. ; water,  6 gals. : eggs. 

2 whites  ; elder  flowers,  i peck ; lemon-jui^ 

6 tablespoonfuls ; yeast,  4 tablespoonfuls ; 
rai.sins,  6lbs. 

FROST  BITE. — This  insidious  and  dan- 
gerous affection  of  the  extremities  and  parts 
most  exposed  to  frost,  as  the  feet  and  toes, 
hands,  fingers,  nose,  and  ears,  is  the  result 
of  exposure  to  extreme  cold  ; and  though 
persons  of  a phlegmatic  temperament, 
and  a sluggish  state  of  the  circulation, 
are  more  prone  to  this  misfortune  than 
others,  yet  It  may  attack  persons  of  all 
habits  of  body,  and  of  all  ages.  The  effect 
ol  the  sudden  application  of  intense  cold,  or 
long  continued  cold  of  a less  severe  cha- 
racter, is,  in  the  first  instance,  to  deaden  the 
nervous  sensibility,  and  next  to  drive  the 
blood  from  the  part  most  exposed,  and 
leave  it  in  such  a state  of  torpiduy  as  to  be 
unable  to  resist  toe  killing  effect  of  the 
surrounding  cold,  which  finding  the  part 
thus  unprotected  with  the  vitality  of  nervous 
energy,  or  the  warmth  of  circulation,  in  rea- 
lity freezes  it  to  death.  Though  excessive  cold 
is  the  cause  of  death  either  to  a part  or  the 
entire  body,  toe  amount  of  cold  the  frame 
can  bear  with  impunity  is  remarkable;  the 
actual  danger,  as  far  as  frost-bite  is  con- 
cerned, resulting  Horn  the  sudden  reactioK 
in  the  part,  from  toe  rise  of  temperature,  or 
the  application  of  warmth:  on  this  account, 
the  greatest  precaution  must  be  observed,  in 
avoidingall  abrupt  change  of  temperature,  as 
by  forcing  the  blood  suddenly  back  to  the  part, 
inflammation,  mortification,  and  sloughing;, 
must  follow.  A frost-bite  is  known  by 
the  swelling  and  discoloration  of  the  part, 
attended  with  pain,  numbness,  and  a sense 
of  pricking ; the  colour,  at  first  bright, 
becoming  of  a dull  brown,  which,  if  un- 
relieved, deepens  into  black.  Tlic  treatment 
consists  in  siotohj  and  «rrj/cawh'oiM/i/ restoring 
the  circulation,  for  if  the  slightest  warmth 
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id  Incautiously  applied,  mortification  is  cer- 
tain to  ensue.  The  patient  should  thereiore 
be  removed  into  a cold  room,  and  the  part 
rubbed  gently  with  snow,  or  bathed  with 
cold  water,  and  on  no  account  allowed  to 
enter  a room  with  a fire,  or  any  heated 
apartment.  After  half  an  hour,  a small 
quantity  of  weak  spirits  and  water  may  be 
taken  cold ; and  ultimately  the  patient  put 
to  bed  in  cold  sheets:  the  treatment  of 
frost-bite  resolves  itself  into  the  slow  and 
careful  restoration  of  the  circulation  in  the  af- 
fected part.  . , 

FKUIT.  — The  class  of  fruit  comprised 
under  the  heads  of  acidulous  and  subacid 
fruits  are  antiseptic,  aperient,  diuretic,  and 
refrigerant.  They  afford  but  little  nourish- 
ment, and  are  apt  to  promote  diarrhoea  and 
flatulency.  They  are,  however,  occasionally 
exhibited  medicinally  in  putrid  affections, 
and  are  often  useful  in  bilious  and  dyspeptic 
complaints.  The  saccharine  fruits  are  those 
abounding  in  sugar,  they  are  nutritious  and 
laxative,  but  are  apt  to  ferment  and  dis- 
agree with  delicate  stomachs  when  eaten  in 
excess.  Stone  fruits  are  more  difficult  of 
digestion  than  the  other  varieties,  and  are 
very  apt  to  disorder  the  stomach  and  bowels. 
As  a rule,  fruit  should  never  be  eaten  in 
large  quantities  at  a time,  and  only  when 
quite  ripe.  It  then  has  wholesome  pro- 
perties, and  is  a suitable  corrective  to  the 
grossness  of  animal  food.  It  also  exercises 
a powerful  action  on  the  skin,  and  is  a 
specific  for  scurvy  in  its  early  stages. 
cutaneous  diseases  may  also  be  removed  by 
the  daily  use  of  a moderate  quantity  of 

BISCUITS.— Take  of  any  kind  of 
fruit,  an  equal  weight  of  the  pulp  scalded, 
and  of  fine  white  sifted  sugar : beat  them 
together  for  two  hours,  make  forms  oi 
white  paper,  and  fill  with  the  mixture; 
place  them  in  a cool  oven,  turn  them  each 
aay,  and  in  three  or  four  days  box  them. 

FKUIT  GATHFIUNG.— Fruit  should  be 


irathered  in  dry  weather,  and  preferably 
about  noon,  because  the  dew  and  moisture 
deposited  on  tlieiu  during  the  night  and  ear- 
lier partof  the  morning  have  then  evaporated. 


They  should  be  quite  ripe,  when  gathered, 
but  the  sooner  they  are  removed  from  the 
tree  after  this  point  is  arrived  at,  the  better. 
Immature  fruit  never  keeps  so  well  as  that 
which  has  ripened  on  the  tree ; and  over- 
ripe fruit  is  liable  to  be  bruised  and  to  lose 
its  flavour.  The  less  fruit  is  handled  in 
gathering,  the  better.  Some  of  them,  as 
peaches,  nectarines,  grapes,  plums,  &c.,  re- 
quire to  be  treated  with  great  dehcacy,  to 
prevent  bruising  and  rubbing  off  the  bloom. 
To  accomplish  this  more  effectually  as  weU  as 
to  save  labour  the  employment  of  a fruit 
gatherer,  such  as  seen  in  the  engraving,  is 
recommended.  The  use  of  this  implement  is 
extremely  simple,  the  net  being  held  under 
the  fruit  desired  to  be  gathered,  and  the  cord 
being  then  pulled,  the  clippers  sever  the 
fruit  at  the  stem,  and  it  falls  into  the  net 
below. 

FKUIT  PKESEKVING.— Ripe  fruits  are 
commonly  preserved  in  a fresh  state  by 
placing  them  in  a cool  dry  situation  on 
shelves,  so  that  they  do  not  touch  each 
other ; or  by  packing  them  in  clean  dry  sand, 
sawdust,  straw,  bran,  or  any  similar  sub- 
stance, with  like  care  to  preserve  them  from 
the  action  of  air  and  moistm-e.  An  ex- 
cellent plan,  commonly  adopted  for  dessert 
fruit,  is  to  wrap  each,  separately,  in  a piece  of 
clean  dry  paper,  and  to  fill  small  wide- 

O mouthed  jars  or  honey-pots  with 
them.  The  filled  pots  are  then 
packed  one  upon  another,  as  seen 
in  the  engraving,  in  a dry  and  cool 
place.  The  space  between  the  pots 

Bmay  be  advantageously  filled  up 
with  plaster  of  Paris  made  into  a 
paste  with  water.  The  joint  is 
thus  rendered  air-tight,  and  the 
fruit  will  keep  good  tor  a longtime. 
The  mouth  ot  the  top  jar  is  covered 
with  a slate.  For  use,  the  jars 
should  be  taken  one  at  a time  from 
the  store-room  as  wanted,  and  the 
fruit  exposed  for  a week  or  ten  days  in  a 
warm  dry  room  before  being  eaten,  by  which 
the  flavour  is  much  improved. 

FKUIT  STAINS,  to  Remove  — ITold  the 
portion  of  the  article  stained  lightly  over 
a tub  or  pan,  and  pour  boiling  water  over 
it.  This  must  be  done  before  any  soap 
is  applied  to  it.  As  soon  as  a stain  is 
made,  it  should  be  rubbed  vith  common 
salt  before  it  has  time  to  dry  ; the  salt 
will  keep  the  part  damp  till  the  cloth  is 
treated  as  above.  For  stains  that  are  of 
long  standing,  rub  the  part  each  side  rvith 
yellow  soap,  then  lay  on  a mixture  of 
starch  in  cold  water  very  thick ; rub  it  well 
in,  and  expose  the  linen  to  the  sun  and  air 
till  the  starn  comes  out.  If  not  removed  in 
two  or  three  days,  rub  that  off,  and  renew 
tlie  process.  AVhen  di-y,  it  may  be  sprinkled 
with  a little  water. 

FRUIT  TREES.— The  culture  of  fruit 
trees  is  liable  to  be  interrupted  by  various 
causes.  In  the  first  place,  insects  are  ex- 
ceedingly troublesome,  and  commit  great 
ravages  on  them;  to  prevent  this, let  a piece 
of  India  rubber  be  burnt  over  a gallipot, 
into  which  it  w'ill  gradually  drop  in  the 
condition  of  a thick  viscid  juice,  which  state 
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it  will  permanently  retain.  Having  melted 
the  India  rubber,  let  a piece  of  cord  or 
worsted  be  smeared  with  it  and  then  tied 
several  times  round  the  trunk  of  the  tree. 
The  melted  siAstance  will  prove  so  ad- 
hesive, that  the  insects  will  be  prevented 
and  generally  captured  in  their  attempt  to 
pass  over  it.  About  threepennyworth  of 
India  rubber  is  sufficient  for  the  protection 
of  twenty  ordinary  sized  fruit  trees.  Frost, 
which  destroys  so  many  fruit  trees  in  the 
early  spring,  may  have  its  effects  neu- 
tralized by  the  following  simple  precau- 
tion Introduce  a rope  among  the  branches 
of  the  tree,  and  bring  the  end  of  it  down  so 
as  to  terminate  in  a bucket  of  water,  and, 
should  a slight  frost  take  placeiin  the  night- 
time, the  tr'eewillnotbeintheleast  affected; 
the  action  of  the  frost  being  wholly  confined 
to  the  bucket  of  water,  on  the  surface  of 
which  a coat  of  ice  will  be  formed. 

To  remedy  moss  on  fruit’  trees : — Scrape  the 
moss  off  and  burn  it.  Confine  the  operation 
to  the  trunk  and  main  branches,  which  you 
cannot  easily  hurt.  A trowel  is  a good 
instrument,  as  it  is  handy  to  use,  and  takes 
off  all  loose  bark  as  well.  Having  thus 
cleared  the  trees  from  the  moss,  appljr  the 
following  composition,  viz.,  a peck  of  fresh 
cow-droppings,  half  a peck  of  quicklime,  half 
a pound,  of  flower  of  sulphur,  some  wood- 
asnes,  and  a quarter  of  a pound  of  lamp- 
black. Mix  the  whole  together  with  as 
much  ley  and  soap-suds  in  a boiling  state 
as  will  form  the  ingredients  into  a tliick 
paint,  and  lay  it  on  with  a brush. 

Fruit  trees  are  frequently  injured  by  the 
contact  of  iron  nails  : the  corroding  effects 
of  the  rust  from  which,  will  not  only  destroy 
the  particular  branches  where  the  nails  are 
fastened,  but  will  frequently  destroy  the 
whole  tree.  To  avoid  this  evil,  it  requires 
care  when  fastenin'!:  in  the  nails,  to  prevent 
them  from  coming  in  contact  with  the  bark 
of  the  tree ; perhaps  uie  surest  method  of 
all  to  secure  immunnity  against  this  mischief, 
is  to  use  copper  nails  only,  which  are  not 
affected  by  the  weather,  and  therefore  can- 
not communicate  rust.  The  colour,  size,  and 
taste  of  fruit  are  peculiarly  susceptible  of 
improvement  or  deterioration,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  soil  they  occupy.  This  is 
especially  the  case  with  the  more  delicate 
kinds  of  fruits,  such  as  grapes,  peaches,  &c. 
For  instance,  if  two  black  Ilamburgh  grapes 
made  from  the  cuttings  of  the  same  plant, 
shall  be  planted,  tiie  one  in  a dry,  hazelly 
loam,  and  the  other  in  a moist,  black  earth, 
the  fruit  of  tlie  one  will  be  of  a brown  or 
grizzly  colour,  and  the  other  of  a 
crimson  or  black;  and  the  latter  will  be 
more  juicy  and  of  a finer  flavour  than  the 
ffirmer  grown  in  the  dry  soil.  The  Chinese 
have  an  ingenious  mode  of  propagating 
fruit  trees,  which  might  be  practised  witti 
success  in  this  country.  They  strip  a ring 
of  bark  about  an  inch  in  width  irom  a 
bearing  branch,  surround  the  place  witli  a 
ball  of  rich  loam  bound  fast  to  the  branch 
with  a piece  of  matting,  over  this,  Uiey 
suspend  a pot  or  horn  with  water,  having  a 
small  hole  in  the  bottom,  to 
sufficient  water  to  drop  on  the  ball  oi  earth 
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to  keep  it  constantly  moist.  The  branch 
throws  new  roots  into  the  earth  just  above 
the  place  where  the  ring  of  bark  has  been 
stripped  off.  The  operation  is  performed  in 
the  spring,  and  the  branch  is  sawed  off  and 
put  into  the  ground  at  the  fall  of  the  leaf. 
The  following  year  it  wiU  bear  fruit.— See 
Apple,  Cheruy,  Orchard,  Peach,  Pear, 
&c. 

FRYING. — A very  convenient  mode  of 
cookery  to  those  who  wish  to  unite  comfort 
with  economy.  The  fire  used  for  frying 
should  neither  be  too  slack  nor  too  fierce,  but 
maintain  throughout  the  process  a steady  and 
uniform  brightness ; and,  above  aU,  smoke 
should  be  particularly  avoided.  The  frying 
fat,  be  it  lard,  oil,  butter,  or  dripping,  must 
not  be  stale,  much  less  rancid.  This  fat,  on 
being  melted  in  the  pan,  must  be  brought  to 
boiling  point,  or  nearly  so,  before  the  mate- 
rials to  be  fried  are  put  in.  The  proper 
degree  of  heat  may  be  ascertained,  by  putting 
into  the  fat  a few  sprigs  of  parsley  or  a 
piece  of  bread,  which,  it  they  become  crisp 
without  acquiring  a black  colour,  the  fat 
will  be  hot  enough  for  frying.  The  meat  to 
be  fried  should  be  cut  into  (ffiops  or  slices  of 
not  more  than  half  or  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  in  thickness,  and  slightly  seasoned  with 
salt  and  pepper.  It  'is  not  necessary  that 
the  meat  should  be  wholly  immersed  in  the 
boiling  fat ; if  it  be  immersed  in  part  it  will 
be  sufficient.  Fish  is  more  difficult  to  fry 
than  meat,  on  account  of  the  softness  of  the 
fibre;  it  consequently  requires  a greater 
de"-ree  of  attention.  Before  fish  is  put  into 
the  pan,  it  should  be  wiped  thoroughly  dry ; 
it  should  also  be  brushed  over  with  eggs 
and  crumbs  of  bread,  flour,  or  any  fanna- 
ceous  substance.  Fish  is  best  fried  in  oil. 
Fritters  and  sweet  things  must  have  either 
good  butter,  or  good  lard,  or  good  oil.  When 
the  butter  which  is  used  for  frying  is  clari- 
fied, it  is  not  nearly  so  apt  to  burn.  A ricli 
brown  colour  is  communicated  to  any  Iried 
substance  by  pressing  it,  when  nearly  coo^d, 
against  the  bottom  of  the  pan.  lat  that 
has  fried  veal  cutlets,  lamb  steaks,  &c.,  may 
be  used  afterwards  for  fish,  if  allowed  to 
settle,  and  poured  clear  from  the  sedi- 
ment ; but  what  is  used  for  fish  'vvo'ihl  spoil 
meat,  though  it  will  answer  repeatedly  for 
fish  especially  of  the  same  sort,  il  strained. 
All ’fries  served  dry  are  dished  on  a u»pkin. 
When  Berved  with  gravy,  as  witli  cutlets, 
steaks,  &c„  pour  the  tat  from  the  pan  and 
throw  in  a small  slice  of  butter , stir  to  tins 
a large  teaspoonliil  of  flour,  brown  it  gently, 
and  pour  in  by  degrees  a quarter  ol  a pint 
of  hot  broth  or  water ; shake  the  pan  well 
round  add  pejiper,  salt,  and  a little  ketcfiup, 
or  any  other  sauce  that  may  ho  prelerre  , 
iinrl  nniir  it  over  the  meat.  ^ 

FRYING-PAN.— 'J'hcordinaryfrying-pan 

Hhoukl  ^ thick  at  the  »J°«oni,  mul  ^ 
throughout  with  enamel.  J ‘ ^ j,St 

scrupulously  clean,  being  ‘ ^ 

water  immediately  the  process  is  < 
and  thoroughly  wiped  before  it  is  u 
again.  1 1 would  be  as  well  to  have  separaio 
pans  for  fish  anil  meat,  Pj''' ^ from  pre- 

pleasant  «‘^vour^,beingjmp^^^tj^  ^ 

q u 
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copper  vessel,  made  sometimes  with  two 
handles,  and  sometimes  with  one,  as  in  the 
engraving ; it  is  used  instead  of  a frying- 


pan  for  small  fillets  or  collops  of  meat,  or 
aught  else  that  requires  but  little  cooking. 
It  18  more  particularly  convenient  for  tossing 
anything  that  is  being  cooked  as  soon  as  it 
is  affected  by  the  heat,  and  for  this  reason 
performs  the  process  of  frying  with  great 
nicety.  A wire  basket  of  the  form  illus- 
trated is  convenient  far  frying  parsley  and 


other  herbs.  It  must  be  placed  in  a pan 
well  filled  with  fat,  and  lifted  out  quickly 
when  the  herbs  are  done;  they  may  like- 
wise be  crushed  in  it  over  a clear  fire,  without 
any  fat.  A frying-pan  has  been  recently 
introduced,  fitted  with  wire  linings  that 
lift  in  and  out  of  it ; it  is  excellently 
adapted  to  save  trouble,  and  very  convenient 
for  preparing  dishes  of  a light  and  delicate 
nature.  The  articles  to  be  cooked  are  ar- 
ranged on  the  wire  lining,  and  plunged 
together  into  the  boiling  fat,  andweU  drained 
on  it  when  they  are  lifted  out. 

FUCHSIA.— This  plant  is  propagated  by 
seed,  when  new  varieties  are  desired,  and  by 
cuttings  of  the  young  wood  for  general  pur- 
poses. To  produce  improved  varieties  by 
seed,  it  is  a necessary  condition  that  arti- 
ficial impregnation  has  been  made  to  take 
place  between  two  existing  varieties,  pos- 
sessing some  or  all  of  the  properties  which 
constitute  perfection  in  the  flower  and  plant, 
llie  seed  should  not  be  gathered  until  it  is 
fully  ripe;  the  pulp  must  then  be  cleared 
from  it  by  washing,  and  when  thoroughly 
dried  in  the  sun,  kept  in  a cool  dry  place  till 
March,  which  is  the  best  time  lor  sowing. 
Prepare  .shallow  pots  or  pans  by  drain- 
ing them  well,  then  fill  them  to  within 
half  an  inch  of  the  top,  and  press  the  soil 
pretty  firmly  down, leaving  the  surface  quite 
smooth,  and  on  this,  sow  the  seed  thinly, 
and  cover  to  the  depth  of  a quarter  of  an 
inch.  Place  them  in  a pit  at  a moderate 
^temperature,  but  near  to  the  glass.  When 
the  young  plants  are  from  an  inch  to  an 
inch  and  a half  high,  pot  them  off  in  CO-sized 
pels  singly,  and  place  them  in  a shallow  pit, 
with  an  ordinary  greenhouse  teniperafure, 
shifting  first  itito  48-sized  pots,  and  after- 
wards into  32- sized,  and  allow  f hem  tlierc  to 
remain  unlil  they  flower,  when  a selection 
of  those  having  good  points  should  be  made, 
and  the  others  thrown  away.  Those  re- 
tained should  be  shifted  in  24  or  16-sized 
pots,  according  to  their  strength.  This  con- 
»titutes  their  first  seasou’s'growth.  Propa- 


gation by  cuttings  is  best  commenced  in  Feb- 
ruary and  March ; and  should  the  plants  from 
which  they  are  to  be  taken  be  not  already 
sufficiently  excited,  set  them  in  a warm  pit 
for  a few  days  to  forward  them.  The  cut- 
tings should  be  taken  when  about  two 
inches  long,  cutting  them  off  close  to  the 
old  wood.  Set  them  in  pots  filled  with  light 
sandy  soil  to  within  an  ineh  and  a half  of 
their  tops,  upon  w^hich  place  an  inch  of  fine 


silver  sand,  in  which  insert  the  cuttings. 
Settle  the  sand  about  them  by  a gentle 
watering,  and  when  dry,  plunge  them  in  a 
mild  bottom  heat;  as  the  plants  advance  in 
growth  shift  them  into  larger  pots.  The  soil 
beat  suited  for  this  plant  is  a rich  sandy 
one  for  very  young  plants:  but  as  they 
attain  strength,  supply  them  with  stronger 


soil,  until  they  are  placed  in  their  flowering 
pots,  when  a compost  of  strong  yellow 
loam,  contaiidng  about  qnc-eighth  of  leaf- 
mould,  and  one-fourth  of  cow-droppings  in 
a very  advanced  stage  of  decomposition 
should  be  used.  Young  plants  will  require 
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to  have  their  tops  pinched  off  from  time  to 
time,  to  ensure  a sufficiency  of  branches  for 
their  proper  formation.  If  they  are  to  be 
grown  as  pyramids,  which  is  the  form  mostly 
followed  tor  show  plants,  one  of  the  leading 
shoots  should  be  removed  as  soon  as  the 
lower  branches  have  extended  to  a few 
inches  in  length,  and  the  other  leader  al- 
lowed to  attain  a foot  or  so  more  in  height, 
when  it  should  be  topped  also.  This  mode 
is  applicable  to  both  old  and  young  plants, 
until  the  height  desired  be  attained,  the  side 
shoots  in  the  meantime  being  topped  where- 
ever  they  e.xtend  beyond  the  prescribed 
limits,  and  also  when  a thinness  of  branches 
is  observable.  The  fuchsia  is  often  trained 


as  a standard,  having  a single  stem  and 
globular  head ; they  are  also  sometimes 
trained  as  tall  pyramids,  covering  a trellis- 
work  of  that  form,  and  clothed  with  foliage 
and  flowers  from  bottom  to  top ; and  when 
trained  In  the  manner  of  creepers  over  parts 
of  the  roof,  they  have  a very  pretty  effect. 
The  fuchsia  is  easily  protected  during  winter 
by  being  placed,  on  the  approach  of  frost  in 
autumn,  under  the  greenhouse  stage,  in  a 
di’y  sh«d,  or  even  in  a cellar,  or  anywhere 
where  thefrost  is  excluded.  It  is  important, 
however,  that  they  be  kept  dry  and  brought 
into  gradual  excitement,  light,  and  air,  in 
spring,  at  which  time  they  should  be  taken 
out  of  their  pots,  and  the  old  soil  removed, 
and  be  re-potted  in  fresh  compost,  to  carry 
them  through  the  ensuing  season. 

FUEL.— Any  combustiblesubstance  which 
is  used  for  the  production  of  heat  consti- 
tutes a species  of  fuel ; but  the  term  is  more 
properly  limited  to  coal,  coke,  charcoal, 
wood,  anc^  a few  other  substances.  The 
comparative  value  of  fuel  ol  different  kinds 
of  carbonaceous  substances  has  been,  found 
by  experiment  to  be  thus 
lib.  of  charcoal  wood  melts  95lb.  of  ice. 

„ good  coal  „ 90  „ 

..  coke  „ 84  „ 

wood  „ 32  „ 

” peat  „ 19 

There  are  what  are  termed  patent  fuels, 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  can  compete 
on  a large  scale  with  those  provided  by  the 
hand  of  nature  ready  for  our  use.  — See 
Coal,  Coke,  Fires,  &c. 


hULLEK’S  EAliTll. — A species  of  clay 
which,  upon  being  dug  out  of  the  earth,  is 
thoroughly  dried  m ovens,  and  tlien  thrown 
into  cold  water,  where  It  soon  falls  to  pow- 
der, and  is  purified  by  tlie  process  known  as 
washing  over.  It  is  extensively  used  to 
extract  oil  and  grease  from  cloth  in  the 
process  of  “fulling;”  It  forms  an  excellent 
filtering  powder  for  oils,  and  is  also  useful 
for  domestic  purposes,  to  extract  grease  I'rom 
floors,  &c.  ft  possesses  cooling  and  healing 
properties  for  inflammations  and  excoria- 
tions, and  is  especially  efficacious  in  relieving 
chafing  of  the  skin. 

fumigation. — Vapour  or  gas  extri- 
cated for  tlie  time  being  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying  contagious  or  noxious  miasmata 
or  effluvia,  or  to  mask  unpleasant  odours, 
or  to  produce  a medicinal  action  on  those 
parts  of  the  body  with  which  it  is  brouglit 
in  contact.  Among  the  various  substances 
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disinfecting  fumigations,  are  in- 
cluded chlorine,  nitrous  acid,  hydrochloric 
acid,  sulphur,  and  vinegar.  Of  all  common 
diseases,  scarlet  fever  appears  to  be  the  one 
■ most  requiring  fumigation.  For  this  pur- 
pose chlorine  gas  or  heat  should  be  employed. 
Ihe  infectious  matters  of  certain  diseases, 
especially  scarlet  fever,  are  either  dissipated 
or  destroyed  at  a heat  slightly  above  that  of 
boiling  water.  The  fumes  of  strong  vinegar 
or  acetic  acid,  obtained  by  heating  the  liquid 
over  a lamp  or  by  sprinkling  it  on  a hot 
shovel,  yield  very  refreshing  fumes,  and 
prove  generally  efficacious.  One  of  the 
most  simple  of  fumigations  is  the  following : 
Take  muriatic  acid  and  nitrous  acid,  of  each 
half  an  ounce ; put  them  into  a quart  bottle ; 
add  of  manganese  an  ounce  and  a half; 
carry  this  about  the  room  for  a few  minutes ; 
a powerful  smell  will  then  be  perceived, 
which  will  be  sufficient ; then  let  the  bottle 
be  closely  stopped  till  the  air  begins  to  be 
offensive,  when  the  same  method  must  be 
repeated.  This  mixture  will  last  for  mouths. 
Fumigations,  for  the  purpose  of  obviating 
or  masking  unpleasant  odours  in  the  sick 
chamber,  must  never  be  employed  to  the 
neglect  of  cleanliness  and  ventilation ; for 
most  of  them,  instead  of  purifying  the  air, 
actually  render  it  less  fit  for  respu-ation. 
The  common  practice  of  burning  scented 
paper,  pastilles,  &c.,  so  as  to  create  an 
odoriferous  smoke,  is  of  this  character. 
The  fumes  thus  diffused  through  the  atmo- 
sphere disguise  unpleasant  odours,  but  they 
accomplish  nothing  more.  The  infection 
remains  not  only  unaltered  by  the  diffusion 
of  the  most  powerful  aromatic  vapours,  but 
its  deleterious  properties  are  sometimes 
augmented  by  them.  — See  Contagion, 
Disinfection,  &c. 

FUMIGATION,  in  Horticclture.— The 
fumigation  of  the  leaves  of  trees  and  plants 
is  extensively  practised,  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying  insects.  When  this  operation  is 
performed,  the  leaves  should  be  quite  dry ; 
for,  when  wet,  many  of  the  insects  will 
secrete  themselves  under  the  leaves,  and  so 
escape.  Tobacco  is  mostly  used  for  fumi- 
gating trees,  &c..  and  sometimes  a little 
damp  hay,  old  dried  potherbs,  or  moss,  are 
added  to  the  tobacco,  to  increase  the  (Quan- 
tity and  density  of  the  smoke.  The  lunii- 
gating  instrument  ordinarily  consists  of  a 
common  hard- burned  flowerpot  of  six  or 
eight  inches  in  diameter,  into  which  a few 
live  embers  are  put,  and  over  them  a hand- 
ful of  damp,  unrolled,  coarse  tobacco.  A 
small  hole  being  cut  in  the  side  ol  the  pot, 
near  its  bottom,  the  nozzle  of  a pair  of 
common  bellows  is  applieti,  and  by  blowing 
the  air  in,  slow  combustion  takes  place, 
accompanied  by  a large  volume  of  smoke. 
Care  must  be  taken  tliat  flames  do  not  pro- 
ceed from  the  pot,  else  tlie  foliage  might  be 
injured.  Where  the  fumigating  process  w 
curried  on  in  a house  or  pit,  and  it  ('an  be 
conveniently  covered  during  tlio  oporalion 
with  canvas,  and  this  allowed  to  remain  on 
all  night,  few  of  tlie  insects  will  escape,  in 
the  morning  tlie  house  may  be  freely  ''cntl- 
lated,  and  tlie  trees  subjected  to  a copious 
syringing. 
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FUNDS,  PUBLIC.— The  designation 
given  to  the  public  funded  debt,  due  by 
Government.  Under  this  head  are  com- 
prised a variety  of  channels  for  the  invest- 
ment of  money,  which  are  knonm  collectively 
in  the  commercial  world  under  the  name  of 
stock.  The  price  of  stock  is  influenced  by 
a variety  of  circumstances.  Whatever  tends 
to  increase  or  shake  the  public  confidence  in 
the  stability  of  Government,  tends  at  the 
same  time  to  raise  or  lower  the  prices  of 
stock.  They  are  also  influenced  by  the  state 
of  the  revenue  -,  and  more  than  all,  by  the 
facility  of  obtaining  supplies  of  disposable 
capital,  and  the  interest  which  may  be 
realized  upon  loans  to  responsible  persons. 
Persons  having  occasion  to  invest  money  in 
the  funds  usually  employ  a broker,  who 
finds  a seller  of  the  stock  wanted,  and  having 
agreed  upon  the  price,  delivers  the  particulars 
of  the  transfer  -to  be  made  to  a clerk  in  the 
proper  office  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and 
fills  up  a receipt  to  be  signed  by  the  seller 
for  the  money  paid.  The  transaction  is 
completed  in  a short  time,  with  very  little 
trouble  to  the  parties  concerned.  The 
broker’s  usual  charge  to  the  purchaser  is 
J per  cent.,  or  half-a-crown  for  every  £100 
of  stock  purchased.  The  dividends  on  the 
various  funds  are  in  the  majority  of  cases 
payable  half-yearly,  but  it  is  in  the  power 
of  the  stockholders  to  invest  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  draw  their  income  quarterly. 
The  personal  attendance  of  the  purchaser  to 
receive  his  funds  is  not  compulsory,  and  he 
may  employ  any  person  to  receive  the  money 
on  his  behalf,  by  an  instrument  known  as  a 
power  of  attorney.  Besides  this  legitimate 
operation  of  buying  and  selling,  there  is 
also  what  is  teiTneQ  speculating  in  the  funds, 
which  is  frequently  carried  on  by  persons 
who  have  no  property  in  the  funds,  as  fol- 
lows:— A.  agrees  to  sell  B.  £1000  of  bank 
stock,  to  be  transferred  in  twenty  days  for 
£1200.  A.  has,  in  fact,  no  such  stock;  but 
if  the  price  of  the  bank  stock  on  the  day 
appointed  for  the  transfer  should  be  118  per 
cent.,  A.  may  purchase  as  much  as  will 
enable  him  to  fulfil  his  bargain  lor  £1180, 
and  thus  gain  £20  by  the  transaction.  On 
the  contrary,  if  the  price  of  bank  stock  be 
125  per  cent.,  he  will  lose  £60.  The  transac- 
tion is  then  settled  bv  A.  paying  to  B.,  or 
receiving  from  him,  the  dili'ercnce  between 
the  current  price  of  the  stock  on  the  day 
appointed  and  the  price  bargained  for. 

FUN  E UAL  CllAUGES.  ' The  charges  for 
funerals  are  almost  the  last  thing  a person 
thinks  about,  because  he  has  no  occasion  to 
do  so  until  the  unhappy  necessity  arrives, 
and  then  he  is  generally  at  a loss  how  to 
give  orders  for  the  funeral,  so  that  it  may 
be  performed  with  becoming  decency,  and 
yet  with  economy.  In  such  cases  it  would 
be  ns  well  to  prevail  upon  some  I’riend  to 
make  the  necessary  arrangements  with  a 
respectable  underfaker,  having  at  the  same 
time  a perfect  understanding  ns  to  what  is 
to  be  furnished,  and  the  amount  that  is  to 
be  paid.  Some  undertakers  take  advantage 
of  the  recent  grief  of  a bereaved  person  to 
import  extravagant  items  into  the  luneral 
ceremony,  and  to  charge  a most  exorbitant 


sum  for  them.  Others  have  “ fixed  charges,’* 
as  they  are  called,  but  liable  to  a further 
addition  for  extras  ; and  in  many  cases, 
where,  for  instance,  a person  has  died  poor, 
and  left  a large  family,  these  cruel  exactions 
fall  upon  a person  just  at  the  season  that 
they  are  least  able  to  be  borne.  Funerals 
are  of  two  kinds,  walking  and  carriage 
funerals.  Walking  funerals,  except  on  ex- 
traordinary occasions,  are,  as  a matter  of 
course,  much  more  economical  of  the  two ; 
but  they  are  alw;^s  associated  with  poverty 
or  meanness.  Carriage  funerals  are  ot 
various  degrees,  from  a hearse  and  coach 
with  two  horses  each,  to  a six- horsed  hearse 
and  ten  or  twelve  mourning  coaches,  each 
with  four  horses.  Within  the  last  few  years 
companies  have  been  started  in  London  for 
the  burial  of  the  dead.  One  in  particular, 
the  Necropolis  Company,  carries  on  its  ope- 
rations in  connection  with  a great  National 
Mausoleum  of  a thousand  acres  at  Woking, 
in  Surrey.  Funeral  trains  leave  London 
daily,  and  the  company  undertakes  all  the 
expenses  of  the  funeral  at  charges  varying 
from  three  guineas  up  to  twenty. 

FUNERALS,  Etiquette  of.— It  is  usual, 
when  a death  takes  place,  to  communicate 
the  event  immediately,  upon  mourning  note  ■ 
paper,  to  every  principal  member  of  the 
family,  and  to  request  them  to  communicate  ■ 
the  same  to  the  more  remote  relatives  in 
their  circle.  A subsequent  note  should 
communicate  information  of  the  day  and  , 
hour  at  which  the  funeral  is  fixed  to  take 
place.  Special  invitations  to  funerals  are 
not  considered  requisite  to  be  sent  to  near 
relatives ; but  to  friends  and  acquaintances 
short  invitations  should  be  sent.  Most  per- 
sons who  attend  funerals  will  provide  them- 
selves with  gloves  ; but  it  is  well  to  have  a 
dozen  pairs,  of  assorted  sizes,  provided,  in 
the  case  of  accident.  An  arrangement  can 
be  made  for  those  not  used  to  be  returned. 
Hat-bands  and  cloaks  are  provided  by  the 
undertaker.  The  degree  of  mourning  to  be 
worn  must  be  regulated  according  to  the  age 
of  the  deceased  and  the  relationship  to  the 
mourner.  This  will  be  best  advised  upon  by 
the  dressmaker,  whilst  the  undertaker  will 
regulate  the  degree  of  mourning  to  be  dis- 
played upon  the  carriages,  horses,  &c.  In. 
going  to  a funeral,  the  nearest  relatives  of 
the  deceased  occupy  the  carriages  nearest  the 
hearse.  The  same  order  prevails  in  return- 
ing. Only  the  relatives  and  most  intimato 
friends  of  the  family  should  return  to  the 
house  after  the  funeral,  and  their  stay  should 
be  as  short  as  possible.  In  walking  funerals 
it  is  considered  a mark  of  respect  tor  friends 
to  become  pall-bearers.  In  the  funerals  of 
young  persons,  the  pall  should  be  borne  by 
their  companions,  wearing  white  gloves  and 
love-ribbon.  Visits  of  condolence  should  be 
paid  within  a week  or  fortnight  after  the 
funeral ; by  friends  within  the  second  week 
of  the  fortnight.  Acquaintances  should 
make  inquiries  and  leave  cards.  All  corre- 
spondence with  families  in  mourning  should 
be  upon  black-edged  paper  if  from  members 
of  the  lainily,  or  upon  ordinary  note-paper, 
but  sealed  w ith  black,  il’  Irom  friends. 
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rU2sGI.— A large  natural  tribe  of  plants 
of  a very  low  organization,  consisting  chiefly 
of  cellular  tissue,  sometimes  intermixed  with 
flocculent  matter,  and  very  rarely  furnished 
with  spiral  vessels.  They  form,  as  it  were, 
a link  between  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdoms.  They  inhabit  dead  and  decaying 
organic  bodies,  and  are  also  a common. pest 
to  living  plants,  upon  which  they  are  para- 
sites, and  prey  in  the  same  manner  as  vermin 
and  intestinal  worms  do  upon  animals.  The 
eating  of  some  kinds  of  fungi  is  liable  to 
prove  hurtful,  and  sometimes  fatal ; and  as 
these  cases  arise  from  mistaking  them  for 
edible  fungi,  it  will  be  as  well  to  point  out 
the  characteristics  of  the  fungi  that  are 
hurtful  and  poisonous.  It  appears,  then, 
that  most  fungi  which  have  a warty  cap, 
more  especially  fragments  of  membrane 
adhering  to  their  upper  surface,  are  poison- 
ous. Heavy  fungi,  which  havean  unpleasant 
odour,  especially  if  they  emerge  from  a valley 
or  bog,  are  also  generally  hurtful.  Those 
which  grow  in  wmods  and  shady  places  are 
rarely  esculent,  but  most  are  unwholesome; 
and  if  they  are  moist  on  the  surface,  they 
should  be  avoided.  All  those  which  grow  in 
tufts  or  clusters  from  the  trunks  or  stumps 
of  trees,  ought  likewise  to  be  shunned.  A 
sure  test  of  a poisonous  fungus  is  an  astrin- 
gent styptic  taste,  and  perhaps  also  a dis- 
agreeable but  certainly  pungent  odour. 
Those,  the  substance  of  which  becomes  blue 
directly  after  they  are  cut,  are  invariably 
poisonous.  The  general  rules  laid  down  for 
distinguishing  wholesome  fungi  arc  not  so 
well  founded ; but  the  most  simple  and  easy 
mode  of  testing  the  quality  of  fleld  fungi  is 
to  introduce  a silver  spoon,  or  coin  of  that 
metal,  or  an  onion  into  the  vessel  in  which 
mushrooms  are  seething;  if,  on  taking  either 
of  them  out,  they  assume  a bluish  black,  or 
dark  discoloured  appearance,  there  are  cer- 
tainly some  dangerous  fungi  among  them ; 
if,  on  the  other  hand;  the  metal  or  onion,  on 
being  withdrawn  from  the  liquor,  wears  its 
natural  appearance,  the  fungi  may  be  con- 
sidered wholesome  and  innoxious.  The 
symptoms  indicating  poisoning  by  fungi  are 
nausea,  purging,  vomiting,  and  colic ; in 
general  accompanied  with  great  depression 
of  the  pulse,  cold  extremities,  clammy 
sweats,  stupor,  delirium,  convulsions,  some- 
times paralysis.  In  such  cases  immediate 
means  should  betaken  to  clear  the  stomach, 
and  a medical  practitioner  sent  for,  as  the 
subsequent  treatment  must  vary  according 
to  the  symptoms  in  each  Individual  case. 

FUNNKL.— An  article  in  the  form  of  an 
inverted  cone,  for  transfusing  and  filtering 
liquids.  Funnels  are  made  of  glass,  tin, 
copper,  &c.  The  best,  as  being  most  easily 
kept  clean  for  flltrations,  are  of  gla.ss.  in 
ordinary  filtration,  when  nothing  more  Is 
required  than  to  separate  from  the  liquid 
any  rough  particles  which  may  be  floating 
in  it,  all  tliat  is  necessary  is  to  put  a little 
cotton,  wool,  or  tow  into  the  funnel  over  the 
aperture  of  the  spout  or  neck;  but  where 
transiiarency  i.s  wanted,  the  funnel  must  be 
lined  with  filtering  paper  of  a single  or 
double  lliii  kne,»8,  according  to  the  neatness 
of  the  operation.  The  paper  Is  fitted  to  the 
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by  twice  doubling  a piece  larger  than 
the  funnel,  and  folding  it  up  in  plaits  m such  a 
way  that  one  end  may  be  completely  pointed. 
■^5.®  epper  and  uneven  end  is  then  rounded 
oil  with  a pair  of  scissors,  and  the  paper  on 
being  opened  and  put  into  the  funnel,  with 
the  pointed  part  downwards  may  be  adapted 
to  It  in  every  direction.  The  liquid  to  be 
filtered  must  be  poured  in  gently  and  a little 
at  a time,  so  that  the  sudden  weight  may 
not  fracture  the  paper. — See  Fn.TRATiojf. 

FURNITURE. — In  the  selection  of  house- 
hold furniture  the  general  aim  should  be  to 
procure  good  articles  rather  than  cheap 
ones ; and  to  obtain  useful  and  substantial 
furniture,  in  preference  to  gay  and.  tawdry 
articles,  proportionately  worthless.  Regard 
should  be  paid  to  its  suitability  for  the  house 
and  room  it  is  to  occupy,  and  also  to  the 
general  harmony  to  be  produced  by  design, 
form,  colour,  &c.  Persons  who  are  about  to 
purchase  furniture  should  be  cautious  in 
dealing  with  cheap  advertising  houses,  and 
in  every  case  they  should  be  governed  by 
their  own  taste,  and  the  knowledge  of  what 
is  actually  required,  instead  of  being  led 
away  by  the  plausible  recommendations  of 
the  salesman.  The  durability  of  furniture 
depends  in  a great  measure  upon  the  manner 
in  w'hlch  it  is  used ; if  it  is  neglected,  seldom 
cleaned,  and  left  in  rooms  in  which  a Are  is 
rarely  lighted  it  will  soon  deteriorate  both 
in  appearance  and  valne.  Much  damage  is 
also  done  to  furniture  on,  occasions  of  re- 
moving, and  when  this  takes  place,  the  owner 
of  the  furniture  should  superintend  the  ope- 
ration, and  see  that  the  articles  are  carefully 
packed,  and  securely  stowed  away. — See 
Auction,  Bedroom,  Bedstead,  Carpets, 
Chair,  Couch,  Curtains,  Drawers, 
Drawinc.-Room,  Sofa,  Table,  &c. 

FURNITURE  POLISH. -To  produce  a 
polish  on  furniture,  several  agents  may  be 
employed,  according  to  the  furniture  operated 
upon,  and  the  degree  of  brilliancy  required 
to  be  produced.  A furniture,  cream  which 
will  produce  a brilliant  surface  in  a few 
weeks  may  be  made  as  follows  ; linseed  oil, 
one  pint;  spirits  of  wine,  one  ounce ; vine- 
gar, one  ounce  ; butter  oi‘  antimony,  half  an 
ounce.  A furniture  oit,  for  obliterating  the 
marks  left  by  hot  dishes,  the  stains  of  wet 
glasses,  &c.,  is  compounded  in  the  following 
manner:  alkanet  root,  one  partj  shell  lac 
varnish,  four  parts ; linseed  oil,  si.xteen 
parts;  spirits  of  turpentine,  two  parts; 
wax,  two  parts  ; mi.x,  and  let  tliem  stand  for 
a week.  Either  of  these  arc  used  by  being 
applied  with  a piece  of  flannel,  and  then 
rubbed  briskly  with  a soft  cloth  ; if  the  effect 
desired  is  not  produced  by  the  first  applica- 
tion, it  must  be  repeated  day  after  day  until 
a successful  result  is  attained.  Furniture 
pnetein  better  adapted  for  kitchen  furniture 
than  for  any  other.  It  is  made  by  dissolving 
live  parts  of  beeswax  and  one  of  resin,  in 
enough  spirits  of  turpentine  to  make  them 
sufficiently  thin  to  spread.  This  iiinst  be. 
rubbed  on  to  the  surface  with  a cloth,  and 
brushed  rapidly  and  with  considerable  force, 
with  a brusli  sold  for  the  puriiose,  alter 
which  the  surface  is  finished  oil'  with  a lino 
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piece  of  baize,  and  though  it  feels  somewhat 
sticky,  yet  it  has  a tolerably  firm  face. 

FUKS,  Preservation  of.  ~ While  in  use, 
furs  should  be  occasionally  combed.  When 
not  wanted,  dry  them  first,  then  let  them 
cool,  and  mix  among  them  bitter  apples  from 
the  druggists,  in  small  muslin  bags,  se\ying 
them  in  several  folds  of  linen,  carefully 
turned  in  at  the  edges,  and  kept  from  damp. 
Camphor  or  pepper  used  in  the  same  manner 
Will  have  a similar  effect. 

FURZE.— A hardy  evergreen  shrub,  mdi- 
genous  to  most  parts  of  Great  Britain,  and 
growing  abundantly  on  sandy  or  gravelly 
heaths  and  commons.  It  is  chiefly  used  fbr 
fences,  and  as  a cover  for  game,  and  shelter 
for  young  plantations.  With  common  care, 
furze  fences  last  for  a very  long  period,  but 
they  require  peculiar  management  to  prevent 
the  roots  becoming  exposed.  Sowing  in 
three  tiers  on  a bank  is  perhaps  the  best 
mode,  as  it  allows  one  tier  to  be  kept  low 
by  the  shears  or  bill,  the  second  of  higher 
growth,  and  the  last  to  attain  Its  natural 
stature.  Furze  possesses  the  merit  of  being 
highly  nutritious  as  food  for  horses,  sheep, 
and  cattle ; bruised  in  a mill  and  mixed  with 
chopped  hay  or  straw,  it  constitutes  an  peel- 
lent  food  for  cows.  Bruised  furze  is  also  an 
admirable  substitute  for  hay  for  horses,  but 
they  should  at  the  same  time  have  oats  pd 
beans,  to  counteract  tbe  relaxing  properties 
of  the  furze.  Furze  is  also  extensive  y used 
as  fuel;  for  this  purpose  it  will  generally  hpe 
attained  its  full  growth  in  four  years,  aim  it 
ought  not  to  be  cut  more  frequently.  Ihis 
plant  may  be  propagated  by  seed,  sown  from 
February  to  May.  Young  plants,  or  even 
slips  Dlanted  in  spring  or  October  will  grmv 
readily.  It  should  be  cut  the  y^i  alter 
sowing,  beginning  in  September  or  October ; 
it  will  grow  again  until  Christmas,  and  be 
fit  for  use  till  March.  •„  j 

FUSTIAN.— A species  of  coarse  twilled 
cotton,  used  as  an  article  ol  apparel  by  the 
poorer  classes.  Fustians  are  either  plain  or 
twilled,  and  arc  sold  sometimes  as  low  ns 
sixpence  a yard.  From  their  texture,  colour, 
&c.,  they  form  durable  and  suitable  clothing 
for 'mechanics  and  labourers. 


G. 

GA  D-FLY.— An  insect  with  spotted  wings 
and  a yellow  breast,  and  having  a long  pro- 
boscis Vmed  with  a sharp  dart.  1 hese  files 
are  particularly  troublesome  to  cattle  by 
their  sting.  The  horse-hot  deposits  its  eggs 
on  such  parts  of  the  liorsc  ns  t\ie  animal  can 
on  soon  1'  tonirue.  They  are  thus  licked 
thi  stomach,  are 
and  form  hots.  In  Sweden,  the 
Iroomfat  to  clean  the  mouths 

grooms  . ^ iiorses  daily  with  a 

Tor  I ml  of  brush,  which  prevents  the 
Fan"®  of  this  insect  getting  into  the  stomach 


of  the  animal.  The  ox-w’arble  deposits  its 
eggs  on  the  back  of  oxen,  causmg  great 
torture  to  the  animal  and  much  agitation  to 
the  beast  if  many  attack  it  at  once.  The  ovi- 
positor of  the  insect  pierces  the  skin  on  the 
back  of  the  ox  and  then  drops  the  eggs.  At 


the  season  of  the  year  when  gad-flies  attack 
animals,  their  harness  should  be  so  managed 
as  to  allow  them  to  be  easily  let  loose,  and 
they  should  also  liave  free  access  to  water. 

GAIT.  — See  Calisthenics,  Dancing, 
Deportment,  &c. 

GALETTE.— A favourite  cake  in  France. 
It  may  be  made  rich  and  comparatively 
delicate,  or  quite  common,  by  using  more  or 
less  butter  for  it,  and  by  augmenting  or 
diminishing  the  size.  Work  lightly  three- 
quarters  of  a pound  of  good  butter  into  a 
pound  of  flour,  add  a large  saltspoouful  of 
salt,  and  make  these  into  a paste  with  the 
yolks  of  a couple  of  eggs  mixed  with  a teacup- 
ful of  cream,  or  simply  with  water ; roll  this 
into  a complete  round,  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  thick ; score  it  in  small  diamonds,  brush 
yolk  of  eggs  over  the  top,  and  bake  it  for 
about  half  an  hour  in  a tolerably  quick  oven : 
it  is  usually  eaten  hot,  but  is  served  cold 
also. 

Flour,  lib. ; butter,  fib. ; salt,  1 salt- 
spoonful  ; eggs,  2 yolks  ; cream,  1 teacupfuL 

GALL-NUT.— A kind  of  excrescence  pro- 
duced by  a small  insect  which  deposits  its 
eggs  in  the  tender  shoots  of  a species  of 


oak,  abundant  in  Asia  Minor.  When  the 
maggot  is  hatched,  it  feeds  on  the  morbid 
excrescence  formed  by  the  irritation  of  the 
deposited  ovum  on  the  surrounding  parts, 
and  ultimately,  when  perfected  as  the  lly,  it 
eats  its  way  out  of  the  nidus  thus  formed. 
Good  gall-nuts  are  of  a bluish  green  hue, 
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heavy,  and  breaking  with  a flinty  fracture. 
When  they  are  white,  light,  with  a hole  in 
one  side,  they  are  useless.  Gall-nuts  are 
employed  in  dyeing  and  in  medicine. 

GALLING,  IN  Invalids.— Persons  who 
have  been  long  confined  in  bed  are  liable  to 
this  complaint,  to  remedy  which,  beat  the 
white  of  an  egg  to  a strong  froth,  then  drop 
in  gradually  whilst  you  are  beating,  two 
teaspoonfuls  of  spirits  of  wine.  Put  it  into 
a bottle  and  apply  occasionally  with  a 
feather.— See  Bed-sores,  Chafing. 

GALLON. — An  English  measure  of  capa- 
city containing  four  quarts.  By  Act  of 
Parliament  the  imperial  gallon  is  to  contain 
lOlb.  avoirdupois  of  distilled  water,  weighed 
at  the  temperature  of  62  degrees  of  Fahren- 
heit, and  the  barometer  standing  at  30  inches. 
This  is  equal  to  277 '274  cubic  inches.  The 
old  English  gallon,  wine  measure,  contained 
231  cubic  inches,  and  held  8lb.  avoirdupois, 
of  pure  water ; ale  and  beer  measure,  282 
cubic  inches,  and  held  lOlb.  3ioz.  avoirdupois, 
of  water;  and  the  gallon  for  corn,  meal,  &c., 
272  cubic  inches,  containing  9lb.  l3oz.  of  pure 
water.  Hence  the  imperial  gallon  is  about 
I larger  than  the  old  wine  gallon,  and  about 
less  than  the  old  ale  gallon. 

GALOPADE  QUADRILLE.  — 1.  Galo- 
pade.  2.  Right  and  left,  sides  the  same.  3. 
Set  and  turn  hands,  all  eight.  4.  Galopade. 

5.  Ladies  chain,  sides  the  same.  6.  Set  and 
turn  partners,  all  eight.  7.  Galopade.  8. 
Tirois,  sides  the  same.  9.  Set  and  turn 
partners,  all  eight.  10.  Galopade.  11.  Top 
lady  and  bottom  gentleman  advance  and 
retire,  the  other  si.v  do  the  same.  12.  Set 
and  turn  partners,  all  eight.  13.  Galopade. 
14.  Four  ladies  advance  and  retire,gentlemen 
the  same.  15.  Double  ladies  chain.  16.  Set 
and  turn  partners,  all  eight.  17.  Galopade. 
18.  I’oursette,  sides  the  same.  19.  Set  and 
turn.  20.  Galopade  waltz. 

GALVANISII. — A species  of  electrical 
phenomena,  taking  its  name  from  Galvaui, 
the  discoverer.  Its  action  is  produced 
through  the  medium  of  two  different  metals, 
such  as  zinc  and  silver,  tin  and  gold,  &c.  By 
this  means,  the  mu.scles  of  the  body  may  be 
subjected  to  involuntary  motion:  for  in- 
stance, if  an  experiment  be  made  upon  a 
dead  rabbit,  so  that  one  of  the  metals  be  in 
contact  witli  the  brain,  and  the  other  with 
the  muscles  of  the  extremities,  the  whole 
body  of  the  animal  is  strangely  agitated. 
Similar  experiments  have  been  made  upon 
the  bodies  of  criminals  shortly  after  execu- 
tion, when  the  galvanic  shock  has  made  the 
legs,  arms.  See.  move  as  in  life.  —See  OicUonary 
of  Useful  Knowledge,  article  Galvanism. 

GAMI50GE. — A yellow  gum  resin,  much 
used  as  a pigment,  and  In  medicine  as  a dras- 
tic and  nauseating  purge.  In  this  latter  ca- 
pacity gamboge  is  nighly  dangerous  when  the 
stomach  is  in  an  irritable  and  inflammatory 
state;  and  under  circumstances  when  taken 
in  large  quantities  it  is  a violent  poison.  In 
obstinate  constipation,  in  dropsies,  in  apo- 
plexy, and  in  worms  (especially  tape  worins) 
it  is  benetlcial,  either  alone  or  taken  with 
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other  cathartics.  Dose,  one  to  flve  grains, 
made  into  pills  or  mixture,  every  four  or  six 
hours. 

GAME  HASH. — Take  underdressed  or 
halt-roasted  game,  and  after  having  stripped 
the  skin  from  the  thighs,  wings,  and  breast, 
arrange  the  joints  evenly  in  a clean  stewpan, 
and  keep  them  covered  till  wanted.  Cut  into 
cubes  four  ounces  of  the  lean  of  an  unboiled 
ham,  and  put  it,  with  two  ounces  of  butter, 
into  a thick  well-turned  saucepan  or  stew- 
pan,  add  three  or  four  shalots  minced,  a 
carrot  sliced,  four  cloves,  two  bay-leaves,  a 
dozen  peppercorns,  one  blade  of  mace,  a 
small  sprig  of  thyme,  and  two  or  three  of 
parsley.  Stew  them  over  a gentle  fire,  stir- 
ring them  frequently,  until  the  sides  of  the 
saucepan  appear  of  a reddish  brown,  then 
mix  well  with  them  a dessertspoonful  of 
flour,  and  let  it  take  a little  colour.  Next, 
add  by  degrees,  making  the  sauce  boil  as  each 
portion  is  thrown  in,  three-quarters  of  a pint 
of  strong  veal  stock  or  gravy,  and  half  a pint 
of  sherry  or  Madeira ; put  in  the  bodies  ot 
the  birds,  well  bruised,  and  boil  them  for 
from  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a half ; strain, 
and  clear  the  sauce  from  fat ; pour  it  on  the 
joints  of  game,  heat  them  in  it  slowly  ; and 
when  they  are  near  the  point  of  boiling,  dish 
them  immediately  with  sippets  of  toast 
arranged  round  the  dish. 

GAME  FIE. — If  the  birds  are  small,  keep 
them  whole,  if  large,  divide  or  quarter  them. 
Season  them  highly,  and  put  plenty  of  butter 
into  the  dish  above  and  below  them,  or  put 
a beef-steak  into  the  bottom  of  the  dish. 
Cover  it  with  good  puff  paste  and  take  care 
not  to  bake  the  pie  too  much.  A half-pint  ot 
hot  sauce  made  of  melted  butter,  the  juice  of 
a lemon,  and  a glass  of  claret  poured  into 
the  dish  when  to  be  sensed  hot,  is  a great 
improvement.  A very  savoury  raised  game 
pie  is  made  of  partridges,  pheasants,  and 
other  kinds  of  game,  mixed ; taking  out  the 
bones,  and  cutting  up  the  flesh.  It  is  then 
mixed  with  chopped  liver,  and  placed  under- 
neath the  raised  crust;  after  which,  when 
cold,  the  top  is  taken  off,  and  a strong  jelly 
made  from  the  bones,  and  well  spiced,  then, 
after  getting  cold,  mixed  among  the  meat. 

GA.ME  SOUP. — Break  the  bones  of  cold 
cooked  game,  and  cut  the  meat  in  pieces ; 
boil  the  nones  and  meat  in  broth  for  an  hour 
or  more,  then  thicken  the  soup  with  the 
yolks  of  eggs  and  with  boiled  cream,  and 
season  according  to  taste.  Care  must  be 
taken  not  to  boil  the  soup  after  the  eggs  are 
mixed  in  it,  or  it  will  curdle. 

GAME,  TO  Choose.— See  Hare,  Part- 
ridge, Pheasant,  Snipe,  Woodcock,  &c. 

GAME,  TO  Preserve.— With  few  excep- 
tions, game  depends  almost  entirely,  lor  the 
line  flavour  and  the  tenderness  of  its  flesh, 
on  the  time  which  it  is  allowed  to  hang 
before  it  is  cooked,  and  it  is  never  good  when 
very  fresh ; but  it  does  not  follow  that  it 
should  be  sent  to  table  in  a really  offcirsive 
state,  for  this  is  agreeable  to  few  caters,  and 
repulsive  to  many.  Game  may  bo  ofleu 
rendered  lit  for  eating  when  it  is  nmuirently 
spoiled,  by  carefully  cleaning  it,  and  washlug 
it  with  vinegar  and  water.  If  it  besuspectea 
of  any  birds  that  they  will  not  keep,  draw 
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crop,  and  pick  them  ; then  wash  them  in  two 
or  three  waters,  and  rub  them  with  salt ; 
have  in  readiness  a large  saucepan  of  boiling 
water,  and  plunge  them  into  it,  one  by  one, 
drawing  them  up  and  down  by  the  legs,  so 
that  the  water  may  penetrate  them  tho- 
roughly. Let  them  remain  in  the  saucepan 
for  live  or  six  minutes,  then  hang  them  up 
in  a cold  place ; when  they  are  completely 
drained,  apply  salt  and  pepper  to  the  iusides, 
and  thoroughly  wash  them  before  they  are 
dressed.  By  this  means  the  most  delicate 
bh’ds  may  be  preserved. 

GAMEKEEPEK.  — The  well  appointed 
gamekeeper  ought  to  he  a man  of  varied 
information,  and  a general  observer  of  human 
nature.  He  should  be  well  versed  in  the 
habits  and  haunts  of  every  sort  of  vermin 
destructive  to  game,  and  be  indefatigable  in 
devising  means  for  catching  and  destroying 
them.  He  is  not  required  to  be  a first-rate 
shot,  but  sufiSciently  skilled  to  protect  the 
interests  of  his  employer.  He  should  be 
possessed  of  personal  courage  and  deter- 
mined will,  as  he  may,  perhaps,  be  occasion- 
ally brought  into  contact  with  poachers, 
who  are  generally  the  most  desperate  and 
lawless  ruffians  in  the  surrounding  district. 
Gamekeepers  form  a sort  of  rural  police  in 
the  execution  of  the  game  laws.  They  are 
authorized  to  seize  all  dogs,  guns,  nets,  and 
other  engines  used  for  the  taking  or  killing 
of  game  by  uncertificated  persons ; but  they 
must  not  shoot  a dog  following  game  within 
manor,  unless  used  by  an  uncertificated 
person  for  the  purpose  of  killing  game.  A 
gamekeeper  may  be  discharged  at  pleasure, 
without  previous  notice,  unless  there  be  an 
express  agreement  to  the  contrary ; and  the 
occupation  of  any  house  he  may  be  per- 
mitted to  reside  in  is,  merely  an  Incident  in 
his  vocation.  It  has  been  ruled  that  no 
gamekeeper  has  a right  to  carry  and  use 
fire-arms  for  the  capture  of  poachers,  or  to 
fire  at  any  poacher  whatever ; he  may  take 
any  poacher  into  custody,  but  it  is  at  his 
peril  that  he  uses  fire-arms. 

GAME  LAWS.— There  are  a number  of 
laws  in  connection  with  game,  the  following 
being  the  most  important : Any  person  that 
shall  kill  or  take  game,  or  use  any  dog,  gun, 
or  net,  or  other  engine  for  these  purposes, 
on  a Sunday  or  Christmas  Day,  shall,  on 
conviction,  forfeit  a sum  not  e.xceeding  £5, 
with  costs  : any  person  taking  or  killing  any 
partridge  from  the  1st  of  February  to  the 
1st  of  September;  or  pheasant  from  the  1st 
of  February  to  the  1st  of  October;  or  black 
game  between  the  10th  of  December  and  the 
12th  of  August  (or  the  1st  of  September  in 
the  counties  of  Somerset,  Devon,  and  in  the 
New  Forest) ; or  grouse  between  tlie  loth  of 
December  and  the  12th  of  August;  or  bustard 
between  the  1st  of  March  and  the  1st  of 
September,  shall,  on  conviction,  forfeit  for 
every  head  of  game  a sum  not  exceeding 
20s.,  with  costs. 

For  any  person  to  be  entitled  to  kill  game 
during  tiie  sporting  season.  It  is  necessary 
he  should  obtain  a certilicate  from  the  clerk 
of  tlie  peace  of  the  county  or  district  where 
he  resides,  otherwise  lie  will  be  liable  to  a 
penalty  of  .£20,  over  aud  above  the  full  duty 


of  £3  133.  6d.  Any  person  trespassing  on 
land  in  the  daytime,  in  pursuit  of  game,  to 
forfeit  a sum  not  exceeding  £2,  with  costs ; 
if  one  or  more  persons  together  commit 
such  trespass,  each  to  forfeit  a sum  not 
exceeding  £5.  The  person  having  the  right 
of  killing  the  game,  or  the  occupier  of  the 
land,  or  gamekeeper,  or  other  person  autho- 
rized by  either  of  them,  may  require  a person 
so  found  trespassing  to  quit  the  land  forth- 
with, and  to  tell  his  name  and  abode ; and 
in  case  of  a refusal,  or  in  case  such  person 
continue  or  return  on  the  land,  the  party  so 
requiring,  and  any  person  in  his  aid,  may 
apprehend  the  oflender,  and  take  him  before 
a justice,  and  such  offender  to  forfeit  a sum 
not  exceeding  £5,  with  costs  ; but  the  party 
arrested  must  be  discharged,  unless  brought 
before  a justice  within  twelve  hours,  in 
which  case  he  may  be  proceeded  against  by 
summons  or  warrant.  Wliere  live  or  more 
persons  together  so  trespassing,  any  of  them 
being  armed  with  a gun,  shall,  by  violence 
or  menace,  prevent  any  autliorized  person 
from  approaching  them  for  the  purpose  of 
requiring  them  to  quit  the  land,  or  to  teU. 
their  names  and  abodes,  any  person  so 
offending  or  aiding,  to  forfeit  a sum  not 
exceeding  £5,  in  addition  to  any  other 
penalty,  with  costs.  Daytime  to  be  deemed 
from  one  hour  before  sunrise  to  one  hour 
alter  sunset.  If  any  person  be  found  by 
day  or  night  on  any  land  in  search  of  game, 
and  have  in  his  possession  any  game  which 
shall  appear  to  have  been  recently  killed, 
the  person  having  the  right  of  killing  the 
game,  or  the  occupier,  or  any  gamekeeper, 
or  servant,  if  either  of  them,  may  demand 
such  game  and  seize  it,  if  not  immediately 
delivered  up.  As  “{jame”  only  is  men- 
tioned, woodcocks,  snipes,  quails,  landrails, 
or  coneys,  cannot  be  so  seized.  If  any  per- 
son, not  baving  the  right  to  kill  game  on 
any  lands,  nor  permission  from  the  person 
having  such  right,  shall  take  out  of  the  nest, 
or  destroy  the  eggs  of  any  bird  or  game,  or 
of  any  swan,  wild  duck,  teal,  or  widgeon,  or 
shall  knowingly  have  in  his  possession  any 
such  eggs  so  taken,  such  person,  on  convic- 
tion, shall  forfeit  a sum  not  e.xceeding  5s., 
with  costs,  for  every  egg.  In  leases  granted 
subsequently  to  the  Act  of  1 & 2 Win.  IV., 
the  tenant  is  entitled  to  the  game  upon  the 
land  in  his  occupation,  unless  restricted  by 
the  terms  of  his  lease.  Under  all  leases, 
however,  granted  previously  to  the  passing 
of  tluit  Act,  the  landlord  is  entitled  to  the 
game,  except  in  the  throe  following  cases : 
1.  Where  tlie  right  of  the  game  has  been 
expressly  granted  to  the  tenant.  2.  Where 
a line  lias  been  paid  upon  the  granting  or 
renewal  of  the  lease.  3.  Where,  in  the  case 
of  a term  for  years,  the  lease  has  been 
granted  for  a term  exceeding  twenty-one 
years. 

Ilie  laws  for  the  sale  of  game  are  as  follows ; 
Certificated  persons  may  sell  game  to  li- 
censed dealers.  Every  licensed  person  an- 
nually to  obtain  a certilicate,  on  the  payment 
of  a duty  of  £2 ; penalty  for  any  licensed 
person  dealing  in  game  before  lie  has  ob- 
tained his  certificate,  £20.  If  any  licensed 
person  is  convicted  of  an  offence  against 
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the  laws,  his  licence  is  void.  An  uncertifi- 
cated person  selling  or  offering  game  for 
sale,  or  a certificated  person  selling  or  offer- 
ing game  for  sale  to  an  unlicensed  person, 
shall  forfeit  for  every  head  of  game  a sum 
not  exceeding  £2,  w'ith  costs.  If  any  li- 
censed dealer  shall  buy  or  obtain  game  from 
any  person  not  authorized  to  sell  it : or  sell 
game  not  having  a proper  board  affixed  to 
iiis  house  with  such  notification  inscribed  on 
it;  or  fix  such  board  to  more  than  one 
house ; or  sell  game  at  any  other  place  than 
where  the  board  is  fixed ; or  if  any  un- 
licensed person  shall,  by  fixing  a board  or 
exhibiting  a certificate,  pretend  to  be  li- 
censed, every  such  offender  shall  forfeit  a 
sum  not  exceeding  £10,  with  costs. 

GA.tllNG-.— Where  any  cards,  dice,  balls, 
counters,  tables,  or  other  instruments  of 
gaming,  used  in  playing  anyunlawful  game, 
shall  be  found  in  any  house,  room,  or  place 
suspected  to  be  used  as  a common  gaming- 
house, and  entered  under  a warrant  or  order, 
or  about  the  persons  of  those  who  shall  be 
found  therein,  it  shall  be  evidence,  until  the 
contrary  be  made  appear,  that  such  place  is 
used  as  a common  gaming-house,  and  that 
the  persons  found  in  the  place  where  such 
have  been  discovered  were  playing  therein, 
although  no  play  was  actually  going  on  in 
the  presence  of  the  constable  entering  the 
same,  such  t.ables  and  instruments  of  gaming 
being  forthwith  destroyed.  All  contracts, 
whether  by  parole  or  in  writing,  by  way  of 
gaming  or  wagering,  are  null  and  void, 
and  not  recoverable  in  any  court  of  law  or 
equity;  but  this  clause  not  to  apply  to  any 
subscription  or  agreement  towards  any  plate 
or  prize  to  be  awarded  to  the  winner  in  any 
lawful  game  or  pastime.  All  lotteries  are 
declared  public  nuisances;  if  any  person 
shall  keep  anv  office  or  place  for  lotteries, 
he  shall  forfeit  £500.  All  private  lotteries 
by  tickets,  cards,  or  dice,  except  backgam- 
mon. are  prohibited,  under  a penalty  of  £200, 
by  him  that  erects  such  lotteries,  and  £.50  a 
time  for  the  player.  All  raffles  and  other 
devices  under  the  denomination  of  sales, 
which  are  equivalent  to  lotteries,  are  pro- 
hibited, under  a heavy  penalty  by  a great 
variety  of  statutes.  All  persons  playing  or 
betting  in  any  open  or  public  place,  with 
any  table  or  instrument  of  gaming,  at  any 
game  or  pretended  game  of  chance,  may  be 
treated  as  vagrants.  Betting-houses  have 
recently  been  subjected  to  severe  restrictions 
by  the  law.  No  house  or  office  is  to  be  kept 
or  used  for  the  purpose  of  betting,  or  lor 
any  assurance,  promise,  or  agreement,  ex- 
pressed or  implied,  to  payor  give  any  money 
or  valuable  thing  on  the  event  of  any  horse- 
race, tight,  game,  sport,  or  exercise ; every 
house,  office,  room,  or  other  place  opened, 
kept,  or  used  lor  such  purposes,  to  be  de- 
clared a common  nuisance,  and  common 
gaming-house.  I’enalty  on  owner  or  occu- 
pier, a sum  not  exceeding £1 00,  witli  costs; 
or  on  non-payment,  to  be  committed  to  the 
House  of  Correction,  with  or  without  hard 
labour,  for  six  mouth*.  I’enalty  on  any 
owner  or  occupier  of  such  house,  office,  &c., 
or  of  any  person  having  the  care  or  luanage- 
incnt  thereof,  or  of  conducting  the  business 
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of  such  places,  or  receiving  money  or  other 
valuables  pertaining  to  the  aforesaid  con- 
tingencies, £50,  with  costs,  or  on  non- 
payment, three  months  imprisonment  with 
without  hard  labour.  Justices  may 
tbe  search  of  suspected  houses,  and 
the  metropolitan  police  may  enter  and  search 
suspected  houses.  One  month’s  notice  to 
prosecute  must  be  given,  and  the  prosecution 
commenced  within  three  months  after  the 
offence. 

GANGRENE,  on  MonTiriCATiox,  is  the 
death  of  any  part,  limb,  or  portion  of  the 
body,  resulting  from  inflammation,  the  be- 
numbing effects  of  extreme  cold,  or  the 
crushing  influence  of  severe  accidents.  Gan- 
grene is  always  indicated  by  a loss  of  warmth 
in  the  part,  the  diminution  of  pain,  the  dis- 
coloration and  vesication  of  the  cuticle, 
and  the  thin  ichorous  and  I'oetid  discharge, 
that  directly  afterwards  takes  place.  At 
the  same  time  a line  of  demarcation  is 
observed  between  the  living  and  the  dead 
part,  pointing  out  in  unmistakable  cha- 
racters the  boundaries  of  the  disease. 

Gangrene  never  attacks  a limb  or  part  of 
the  body,  while  the  circulation  is  strong  and 
active,  but  always  prefers  a part  where  the 
circulation  is  weak  and  languid,  and  if  in 
the  leg,  the  disease  begins  in  the  most 
remote  part,  the  toes,  ana  extending  up  the 
limb,  killing  all  to  the  centre  as  it  advances, 
until  it  reaches  a part  of  the  member  where 
the  circulation  is  strong  enough  to  allow  of 
an  adhesive  inflammation,  and  an  effort  of 
nature  to  arrest  the  spread  of  the  deadly 
enemy ; as  soon  as  this  is  the  case,  coagu- 
lable  lymph  is  thrown  out  in  a circle 
around  the  member,  sho^ving  the  separation 
of  the  living  and  the  dead,  and  after  a time, 
the  dead  limb  falls  oil',  effecting  a natural 
amputation. 

There  is  a form  of  gangrene  that  often 
rages  in  hospitals  and  jails,  and  carries  the 
patients  off  like  a plague,  called  hospital  gan- 
grene, but  of  this  it  is  not  requisite  here  to 
speak  ; the  disease  will  be  found  treated  of 
under  its  proper  head. 

Treatment. — To  be  of  any  effect  the  treat- 
ment of  gangrene  must  commence  early, 
and  before  the  ichorous  discharge  takes 
place,  and  consists  mainly  in  supporting  the 
strength  of  the  system,  and  rousing  the 
flagging  circulation,  so  as  to  enable  the 
blood  in  the  diseased  part  to  resist  the 
further  progress  of  the  gangrene.  Eor  this 
urpose,  the  temperature  of  the  part  must 
e raised  by  warm  emollient  poultices,  and 
tlieinternalexhibitionof  wine,  bark,  quinine, 
and  opium,  and,  when  necessary,  an  altered 
and  sustaining  diet ; while  as  an  occasional 
diffusible  stimulant  a dose  of  the  following 
mixture  every  three  or  four  hours.  Take  oi 
Carbonate  of  ammonia  . . 1 scruple. 
Aromatic  confection  . . . 1 drachm, 

Camplior  water C ounces. 

Mix,  and  adcl 

Aromatic  tincture  ....  3 drachms. 
Compound  tincture  of  bark  . i nmice, 

Eaudanum t drachm. 

Sulphuric  ether i draclini. 

Mix,  and  give  one  tablespoon  fill  every  two, 
three,  or  four  hours,  according  to  tiie 
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urgency  of  the  case,  keeping  the  part  in  a 
state  of  emollient  warmth,  till  reaction  sets 
in  and  the  cuticle  exhibits  returning  vitality. 

GARDEN.  — See  Fjlower  Garden  ; 
Kitchen  Garden. 

GARDEN  ENGINE. — An  implement  de- 
signed for  propelling  water  to  a considerable 
distance,  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation.  The 
most  desirable  variety  of  this  machine  is 
that  which  is  furnished  with  a sucking  pipe, 
like  the  fire  engine,  by  which  means,  if  there 
be  ponds  or  regular  supplies  by  pipes  or 
wells  in  a garden,  the  labour  of  carrying 
the  water  is  avoided.  By  this  construc- 


* tion  the  bore  of  the  barrels  may  be  formed 
in  the  lathe,  and  consequently  made  per- 
fectly true;  the  piston-rods  move  exactly 
in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  barrels ; 
and  therefore  operate  with  the  least  possi- 
ble friction. 

GARDEN  SEAT.— The  pleasure  of  a gar- 
den is  considerably  enhanced  by  having 


appropriate  scats  placed  in  the  most  favour- 
able position.  These  seats  are  made  eitlier 


of  wood  or  iron,  and  are  of  every  variety 
of  design ; it  is  more  in  keeping  with  the 
general  character  of  the  garden,  however, 
that  they  should  be  as  little  formal  as 
possible,  and  display  somewhat  of  rusticity. 
That  shown  in  the  engraving  is  perhaps 
as  well  adapted  for  the  purpose  as  any. 
Covered  seats  are  also  essential  adiuncts ; 
they  are  usually  constructed  from  hoards 
generally  semi-octagonal,  and  placed  so  as 
to  be  open  to  the  south.  Sometimes  they 
are  portable,  moving  on  wheels  so  as  to  be 


placed  in  different  positions,  according  to 
the  hour  of  the  day  or  the  season  of  the 
year,  which,  in  confined  spots,  is  a desirable 
circumstance.  Sometimes  they  turn  on 
rollers,  or  on  a central  pivot,  for  the  same 
object.  In  general  they  are  opaque,  but 
occasionally  their  sides  are  glazed,  to  admit 
the  sun  to  the  interior  in  winter. 

GARDEN  STAND. — This  receptacle  for 


flowers  and  plants  grown  in  tlie  garden 
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may  be  made  of  any  design,  according  to 
fancy.  The  one  shown  in  tlie  engraving  is 
suggestive  of  a rustic  and  inexpensive  kind. 

GARDEN  SYRINGE. — Garden  syringes 
are  of  different,  kinds ; 
the  common  descrip- 
tion is  made  of  tinned 
iron,  copper,  or  brass, 
and  is  generally  about 
two  feet  in  length  and 
two  inches  in  dia- 
meter. The  implements 
shown  in  the  engraving 
can  instantly,  by  turn- 
ing a pin,  be  applied  so 
as  to  serve  the  purpose 
of  four  different  caps  or 
heads.  A joint  at  the 
head  enables  the  opera- 
tor to  turn  it  in  any  di- 
rection and  to  any  angle. 
The  pin  by  which  these 
alterations  are  effected, 
is  worked  by  a groove 
in  the  face  of  the  rose ; 
and  by  it  a very  fine 
shower,  or  a spreading 
stream,  or  a single  jet 
from  one  opening,  may 
be  sent  forth  at  pleasure. 
This  is  an  elegant  and 
useful  instrument,  more 
particularly  for  amateur 
gardeners,  whether  male 
or  female.  Macdougal’s 
syringe  is  a very  useful 
instrument  for  washing 
the  under  sides  of  the 
, fjs.  leaves  of  plants  and 

1 shrubs ; it  also  has  the 

‘ ^ advantage  of  being  con- 
verted into  a straight 
syringe  at  pleasure. 


GARDEN  TABLE. — This,  like  all  hor- 
Hcultural  embellishments,  should  retain  that 


rustic  character  which  brings  a certain 
charm  with  it.  G.arden  tables  may  be  made 
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fixtures,  or  constructed  so  as  to  move  : that 
depicted  in  the  accompanying  engraving 
being  calculated  for  either  condition. 

GARDENER. — He  who  undertakes  the 
profession  of  a gardener,  takes  upon  himself 
a work  of  some  importance,  and  which 
requires  no  small  degree  of  knowledge, 
ingenuity,  and  exertion  to  perform  weH. 
Ihere  are  few  businesses  which  may  not  be 
learned  in  much  less  time  than  that  of  a 
gard^er  can  possibly  be.  It  is  necessary 
that  he  should  have  had  much  practice  in. 
the  various  parts  of  horticulture,  and  that 
he  should  possess  a genius  and  adroitne.ss, 
fitting  him  for  making  experiments,  and  fbr 
getting  him  through  difficulties  that  the 
existing  circumstances  of  untoward  seasons 
&c.,  may  bring  him  into.  He  should  possess 
a spirit  of  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  plants 
and  vegetation,  and  be  acquainted  with  the 
resources  of  art  that  may  be  made  available. 
The  mode  of  growth,  the  pruning,  the  soil, 
the  heat,  and  the  moisture  that  suits  parti- 
cular plants,  are  not  to  be  understood 
without  a native  taste,  and  close  application 
of  the  mind.  There  are  few  things  to  be 
done  in  a garden  which  do  not  require  a 
dexterity  in  operation,  and  a nicety  in  select- 
ing the  proper  season  for  doing  it.  A 
gardener  should  be  a sort  of  prophet,  in  fore- 
seeing what  will  happen  under  certam 
circumstances,  and  wisely  cautious  to  provide 
by  the  most  reasonable  means,  against 
contingencies.  A man  cannot  be  a good 
gardener  unless  he  be  thoughtful,  steady, 
and  industrious  ; possessing  a superior  de- 
gree of  sobriety  and  moral  excellence,  as 
welt  as  genius,  and  knowledge  adapted  to 
his  business.  He  should  be  modest  in  hi* 
manners  and  opinions,  and  ever  ready  to 
avail  himself  of  the  suggestions  of  others, 
when  they  are  founded  on  experience  and 
reason. 

GARDENING. — As  every  person  who  is 
his  own  gardener  is  naturally  anxious  that 
the  care  and  attention  he  bestows  on  his 
little  plot  of  ground  should  be  crowned  with 
success,  and  that  it  should  at  all  times  pre- 
sent that  appearance  of  neatness  and  order 
so  pleasing  to  the  eye.  attention  to  the  fol- 
lowing general  directions  will  go  far  t® 
secure  these  advantages  Perform  every  ope- 
raiion  at  the  proper  season.  The  natural,  and 
therefore  the  best  indications  for  the  opera- 
tion of  sowing,  reaping,  transplanting,  &c., 
are  given  by  the  plants  themselves,  or  by 
the  progress  of  the  season  as  indicated  by 
other  plants.  But  there  are  artificial  calen- 
dars or  remembrancers,  which  serve  to  aid 
the  memory,  although  they  will  not  supply 
the  place  of  a watchful  and  vigilant  eye,  and 
habits  of  attention,  observation,  reflection, 
and  decision.  Perform  every  operation  in  the 
best  manner.  This  Is  to  be  acquired  in  part 
by  practice,  and  partly  also  by  refection, 
bor  example,  in  digging  over  a piece  of 
ground,  it  is  a common  practice  with  sloven* 
to  throw  the  weeds  and  stones  on  the  diig 
ground,  or  on  the  adjoining  alley  or  walk, 
with  the  intention  of  gathering  them 
wards.  A better  way  is  to  have  a wheel- 
barrow, or,  if  that  cannot  bo  had,  a large 
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basket,  into  which  to  put  the  weeds  and 
extraneous  matters,  as  they  are  taken  out  of 
the  g'round.  Complete  every  part  of  an  opera- 
tion as  you  proceed.  This  is  an  essential  point 
in  garden  operations  ; and  though  it  cannot 
always  be  attended  to,  partly  from  the  nature 
of  the  operation,  partly  from  the  weather, 
&c.,  yet  the  judicious  gardener  will  keep  it 
in  view  as  much  as  possible.  Suppose  a 
compartment,  or  breadth  of  rows  of  potatoes, 
containing  one- tenth  of  an  acre,  required  to 
have  the  ground  stirred  by  the  Dutch  hoe, 
the  weeds  raked  off,  and  then  the  potatoes 
earthed-up  witli  the  forked  hoe,  the  ordinary 
practice  would  be,  flj-st  to  hoe  over  the  whole 
of  the  ground,  then  to  rake  it  wholly  over, 
and,  lastly,  to  commence  the  operation  of 
earthing-up.  If  the  weather  were  certain 
of  holding  good  for  two  days,  this,  on  the 
principle  of  the  division  of  labour,  would 
certainly  be  somewhat  the  most  economical 
mode.  But  supposing  the  weather  dry,  the 
part  left  hoed  and  not  raked  will  for  a time 
appear  unfinished : and  if  rain  should  happen 
to  fall  in  the  niglit,  the  operation  wll  be 
defeated  in  most  soils.  Better,  therefore,  to 
hoe,  rake,  and  earth-up  a small  part  at  a 
tune;  so  that,  leave  oil'  where  you  will,  that 
which  is  done  will  be  complete.  Finish  one 
Job  before  you  begin  another.  This  advice  is 
trite,  but  it  is  of  great  importance;  and 
there  are  few  cases  where  it  cannot  be  at- 
tended to.  In  leaving  off 'working  at  any  job, 
leave  your  work  and  tools  in  an  orderly  manner. 
Are  you  hoeing  between  rows,  do  not  throw 
doum  your  hoe  blade  upwards,  or  across  the 
rows,  and  run  ofi"  the  nearest  way  to  the 
walk.  Lay  your  implement  down  parallel 
to  the  rows,  with  its  face  or  blade  to  the 
ground ; then  walk  regularly  between  one 
row  to  the  alley,  and  along  the  alley  to  the 
path.  In  general,  do  not  leave  off  in  the 
middle  of  a row.  Straighten  your  trenches 
in  digging,  because,  independently  of  ap- 
pearances, should  a heavy  rain  of  some  days’ 
duration  intervene,  the  ground  will  have  to 
be  re-dug,  and  that  will  be  more  commo- 
diously  done  with  a straight  than  with  a 
crooked,  and  consequently  unequal,  trench. 
In  passing  to  and  from  your  work,  or,  on  any 
occasion,  keep  a vigilant  look  out  for  weeds, 
decayed  leaves,  or  any  other  deformities, 
and  remove  them,  or  some  of  them,  in  pass- 
ing along.  Attend  to  this  particularly  on 
walks  and  edgings,  and  in  passing  through 
hotliouses,  &c.  In  like  manner  take  off 
insects,  or  leaves  infested  by  them.  Much 
in  large  as  well  as  in  small  gardens  may  be 
eifected  by  this  sort  oC  timely  or  preventive 
attenliou,  which  induces  suitable  habits  for 
a young  gardener,  and  occupies  very  little 
time.  In  galhering  a crop,  or  any  part  of  a crop, 
remove  at  the  same  time  the  roots,  leaves, 
stems,  or  whatever  else  belonging  to  the 
plants  of  which  j^ou  have  cropped  the  de- 
sired parts,  is  of  no  i'urther  use,  or  may 
appear  slovenly,  decaying,  or  oflensive.  In 
cutting  cabbage,  lettuce,  borecoles,  &c.,  pull 
ap  the  stem  (with  exceptions)  and  roots,  and 
take  them  atonce  with  the  outside  leaves  to 
the  compost-heap.  Do  the  same  with  the 
haulm  ot  potatoes,  leaves  ol'  turnips,  carrots, 
celery,  &c..  Do  not  suffer  the  haulm  of  peas 


and  beans  to  remain  a moment  after  the  last 
gathering  of  the  crop.  Cut  down  the  stalks  of 
all  flowenng  plants,  with  the  proper  exceptions, 
the  moment  they  have  fully  done  flowering, 
unless  seed  is  an  object.  Cut  off  decayed 
roses,  and  all  decaying  double  flowers,  with 
their  foot-stalks,  the  moment  they  begin  to 
decay;  and  the  same  of  single  plants,  when 
the  seed  is  not  wanted.  From  May  to  Octo- 
ber the  flower-garden  and  shrubbery  ought 
to  be  looked  over  every  day,  as'  sooii  as  the 
morning  dews  are  evaporated,  for  this  pur- 
pose and  for  gathering  decayed  leaves,  tie 
up  tall  growing  stems  before  they  become 
straggling,  &c.  Keep  every  part  perfect  in  its 
kind.  Attend  in  spring  and  autumn  to  walla 
and  buildings,  and  get  them  repaired,  paint- 
ed, and  glazed  where  needed.  Attend  at  all 
times  to  machines,  implements,  and  tools, 
keeping  them  clean,  sharp,  and  in  perfect 
repair.  See  particularly  that  they  are  placed 
in  their  proper  situations  in  the  tool-house. 
House  every  implement,  utensil,  or  machine 
not  in  use,  both  in  winter  and  summer. 
Allow  no  blanks  in  edgings,  rows,  single 
specimens,  drills,  beds,  &c.  Keep  edgings 
and  hedges  cut  to  the  greatest  nicety..  Keep 
the  shapes  of  wall  trees  filled  with  wood 
according  to  their  kind,  and  let  their  training 
be  in  the  first  style  of  perfection.  Keep  all 
walks  in  perfect  form,  whether  raised  or 
flat,  free  from  weeds,  dry,  and  well  rolled. 
Finally,  attend  to  personal  habits  and  to  cleanli- 
ness. Never  perform  any  operation  without 
gloves  on  your  hands  that  you  can  do  with 
gloves  on ; even  weeding  is  far  more  effec- 
tively and  expeditiously  performed  by  gloves 
the  forefingers  and  thumbs  of  which  termi- 
nate in  wedge-like  thimbles  of  steel,  kept 
sharp.  Most  other  operations  may  be  per- 
formed with  common  gloves.  Always  use 
an  iron  head  fastened  to  your  shoe  in  dig- 
ging; and  generally  wear  a broad-brimmed 
light  silk  or  straw  hat,  to  serve  both  as  a 
shelter  from  moisture  and  a stiade  Ironi  the 
sun.  The  labour  of  the  feet  will  thus  be 
lessened,  the  wear  of  the  shoes  spared, 
and  rheum.atisra  in  the  back  and  the  neck 
avoided.— See  Digging,  Hoeing,  Beant- 
iNG.  Baking,  'Weeding,  &c. 

Books  : Loudon's  Encyclopa:dia,  31.?.  6d. ; Me 
Inlosh's  Book  of  the  Carden,  HOs. ; Johnson’s 
Dictionary,  \0s.iid, ; Jones's  lb ccipt  Book, ‘is.  (yd-, 
Loudon's  Year  Book,  3s.  dd.  ; Loudon's  Self- 
Instructor,  Is.  Gd.  ; Johns'.s  Gardening  for  Chil- 
dren, 2s.  Gd. ; Glenny's  Gardening  for  Cottagers, 
Gd. ; Loudon's  Gardening  for  Ladies.  5s. ; Kemp's 
Handbook,  is. ; Downing's  Landscape  Gardening, 
18.?. ; Doyle's  Practical  Gardening,  '.is.Gd. ; Pauli’s 
Villa  Gardening,  2s.  GiL;  Paxton's  Flower-Garden, 
33s.;  Francis’s  Garden  Favourites,  6s.;  Forma- 
tion of  a Flower-Garden,.  3s.  Gd.  (Grant  ti  Grif- 
fiths); Lloyd's  Fruit  and  Kitchen  Garden,  Is.  6rf. ; 
Loudon's  Flotcer-Garden  Companion,  Is. : Mil- 
ner’s Garden,  Grove,  and  Field,  3s.  Grf.;  Kemp's 
How  to  Lay  Out  a Small  Gardeti,  3s.  Gd. ; Medwin's 
Garden  Work  for  Every  Day,  1.?.  Gd. ; Burgess's 
Amateur  Gardener,  5s. ; Towtrs’s  Domestic  Gar- 
dener, 13s.;  Cobbett's  English  Gardener,  Cs  ; 
Johnson's  Every  Lady  Her  Own  Gardener,  is. ; 
Mawe's  Every  Man  His  Oten  Gardener,  Cs.  ; 
Taylor's  Working  Man's  Gardener,  Is.;  Gardener's 
Almanack  (annually),  Is. ; Loudon's  Gardener's 
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Calendar,  Is.  6d.;  Abercrombie's  Pocket  Journal 
2s  • Bridgeman's  Young  Assistant,  12s. ; Ren- 
nie’s  Alphabet,  Is.  6c/.  ; Ferris’s  Ornamental 
Gardening,  6s.  6c/. ; Hoflands  Ornamental  Qar- 
dening,^ls.  6ci. ; Hayward's  Geometrical  Flower- 
beds, 3s. 

GARGLE.— A liquid  medicine  applied  to 
the  back  part  of  the  mouth  or  upper  part  of  the 
throat.  Gargles  are  applied  by  allowing  a 
small  mouthtul  to  mix  as  much  as  possible 
over  the  affected  part,  by  holding  the  head 
backwards,  and  breathing  through  it,  by 
which  means  the  -liquid  is  agitated  and  its 
action  promoted.  Gargles  are  not  to  be 
swallowed.  It  often  happens,  however,  that 
patients,  either  by  accidpt  or  negligence,  do 
swallow  a certain  quantity,  notwithstanding 
the  instructions  given  them  to  the  contrary. 
Care  should  therefore  be  taken  to  avoid 
making  gargles  of  such  substances  as  may 
occasion  unpleasant  symptoms  in  small  doses 
though  they  may  not  perhaps  amount  to 
poisoning.  Gargles  usually,  have  for  their 
basis  either  simple  water,  or  milk,  wine,  or 
vinegar  diluted  with  water,  to  which  in  both 
cases,  sugar,  honey,  or  syrup  is  generally 
added.  'I'he  quantity  used  at  a time  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  may  be  about  two- 
thirds  of  a wineglassful. — See  Mouth,  af- 
FECTioxs  OF,  Throat,  affections  of,  &c. 

GARLIC.— A hardy  perennial  bulbqus- 
rooted  plant,  growing  naturally  in  Sicily 
and  the  south  of  France.  It  is  cultivated 
for  the  sake  of  the  bulb,  which  is  used  in 
various  kinds  of  dishes, 
being  in  general  intro- 
duced only  for  a short 
period  into  the  dish 
while  cooking^  and  with- 
drawn when  a sufficient 
degree  of  flavour  has 
been  communicated.  It 
is  propagated  by  planting 
the  cloves  or  subdivi- 
sions of  the  bulb,  and 
prefers  a light  dry  soil, 
rich,  but  not  recently 
manured.  In  February, 
March,  or  beginning  of 
April,  having  somelarge 
full  bulbs,  divide  them 
into  separate  cloves,  and 
plant  them  singly  in 
beds,  in  rows  length- 
wise. Set  them  from 
six  inches  to  nine  inches 
asunder,  two  or  three 
inches  deep,  either  in 
drills  or  in  holes  made 
with  a blunt  - ended 
dibble.  In  placing  the 
cloves  in  drills,  thrust 
the  bottom  a little  into  the 
earth  them  over  the  proper  d'iPth.  I ® 
plants  win  shortly  appear;  keep  th«m  ^ 
of  weeds.  The  bulbs  will  be 
.lulyorthe  beginning  of  August.  Thematu- 
rity^  of  the  bulbs  Is  disTOverable  by  the 
leaves  assuming  a yellowish  hue,  'Y  ,.  ^ 

maybe  taken  up.  Continue  the  s ^ P . 
of  the  leaves  to  each  root ; them  in 

the  sun  to  dry  and  liarden,  and  then  tie 
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them  in  bunches  by  the  stalks  and  house 
them,  to  keep  for  use  as  wanted. 

GARLIC  PICKLE.-Steep  a quarter  of 
a pound  of  ginger  in  strong  salt  and  water 
for  five  days,  then  cut  it  into  slices  and  dry 
it  in  the  sun,  put  it  into  a large  stone  jar 
with  a gallon  of  white  wine  vinegar.  Peel 
one  pound  of  garlic,  salt  it  well,  and  let  it 
stand  in  the  salt  for  three  days  ; wipe  it 
and  dry  it  in  the  sun,  then  put  it  into  the 
pickle ; add  a qnarter  of  a pound  of  long 
pepper  steeped  in  salt  and  water  and  well 
dried,  one  pound  of  mustard  seed  bruised, 
and  a quarter  of  a pound  of  turmeric.  Shake 
these  ingredients  well  in  the  jar,  and  add 
anything  that  it  is  desirable  to  pickle  as  it 
comes  into  season,  salting  and  drying  them 
previously  in  the  sun.  When  completed, 
the  pickle  should  be  kept  for  a year  or  two 
before  it  is  used. 

GARLIC  SAUCE.— Peel  the  garlic,  divide 
it  into  cloves,  boil  it  for  live  minutes  in 
water,  then  pour  it  off;  add  boiling  water 
and  boil  it  for  five  minutes  longer ; repeat 
the  process  a third  and  fourth  time,  then 
strain  the  garlic  and  send  it  to  t^le  in 
white  sauce.  The  strength  qi  the  flavour 
may  be  either  increased  or  dimmished  ac- 
cording to  the  length  of  time  in  boiling. 

GARLIC  VINEG  AR.-Steep  a small  clove 
of  garlic,  a nutmeg  bruised,  and  two  or  three 
cloves  in  a quart  of  vinegar  f 
shaking  it  well  every  day;  strain,  and 
bottle  it  for  use. 

GARNET. — A well-known  mineral,  con- 
sisting essentially  of 

with  silica,  magnesia,  iron,  &c.  The  most 
valuable  is  the  precious  garnet,  almandme  or 
carbuncle,  which  is  commonly  a transparent, 
red,  and  beautiful  mineral,  either  crystallised 
or  in  roundish  grains.  The  pyropa,  a,  hlood- 
red  variety,  is  perfectly  transparent,  and,  in 
roundish  or  angular  grains,  is  the  next  m 
value  The  common  garnet  is  not  trans 
narent  like  the  preceding,  and  is  most 
Freauently  of  a dull  red  or  blackish 
The  black  garnet  is  a mineral  lound  in 
volcanic  rocks,  and  worked  into  necklaces  at 
Naples. 

GAROTTING.  - A species  of  personM 

assault  chiefly  of^ robbery, 

highwaymen  for  the  p^  of  ^robbery. 

The  manner  in  which  this  1 ,„a^)king 

committed  is  as  follows : rushel 

along  Wands  are 

resistance,  and  “pomy  Y „.„tpthenerson 

through  suffocation ; in  this  8 the  road 

attacked  is  robbed,  and  lelt  yi  g “ .^^.j^hout 
to  recover  in  the  best  way  . jg  ^assailant, 

having  once  eS’l'gkf  to  Identify 

and  consequently  be  unaW^  to  ' to 

him.  These  dastardly  attaucs  r^^^^ 
such  an  extent  a .y.iiatcd  by  which 
numerous  plans  dofend  himself 

the  person  attacked  could  ^ue^ 
and  repel  the  assailant.  A ku 
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spring-  blade  -was  made  to  fasten  round  the 
wrist,  and  with  which  the  person  assaulted 
was  to  stab  the  person  behind  until  the  hold 
was  relinquished.  A kind  of  collar  was  also 
luvented  to  be  worn  round  the  throat 
wh  ich  was  made  of  iron,  and  studded  with 
spikes,  the  first  touch  of  which  would  ef- 
lectually  compel  the  cowardly  robber  to 
desist  in  his  attempt.  Foot  passengers  were 
also  ca-utioned  to  walk  as  far  from  the  wall 
and  as  near  to  the  road  as  possible,  so  as  to 
render  the  opportunity  of  springing  out 
Irom  ambush  less  favourable.  In  connection 
■vvith  this  and  any  other  attacks  of  a similar 
character,  persons  should  be  cautious  when 
■walking  along  an  unfrequented  road  at 
night-time,  not  to  linger  by  the  way  or 
sulfer  themselves  to  be  led  aside  by  any 
casual  foot  passenger  they  may  meet. 

GARTEES.— Care  should  be  taken  not  to 
fasten  this  part  of  attire  too  tightly,  as  from 
this  apparently  trivial  cause  serious  incon- 
venience and  dangerous  consequences  have 
been  known  to  arise;  it  is  better  to  garter 
below  the  knee  than  above  it,  as  the  shin 
bone  IS  better  capable  of  resisting  the  pres- 
sure it  is  subjected  to,  than  the  more  fleshy 
part  of  the  leg.  Elastic  garters  are  the 
most  con  venient  to  wear,  as  those  that  are  tied 
are  apt  to  become  loose  and  fall,  from  the 
constant  motion  of  the  leg. 


GAS  COOKING. — The  conducting  of  culi- 
nary operations  through  the  medium  of  gas 
18,  an  introduction  of  comparatively  modern 
date,  and  one  that  is  variously  appreciated 
according  to  the  taste  and  prejudices  of 
those  who  have  given  it  a trial.  To  boil  with 
gas  on  a small  scale  is  obviously  extremely 
easy;  nothing  more  is  necessary  than  to 
make  the  flame  play 
against  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel  set  over  it,  as 
seen  in  the  engraving. 
It  will  be  best  to  have 
several  jets  of  flame 
with  separate  stop- 
cocks, and  the  boiling 
may  then  be  regulated 
by  increasing  or  dimi 
nishing  the  number  of  jets.  Stewing  re- 
quires only  less  heat  and  consequently  a 
smaller  flame.  Roasting  by  gas  may  be 
perfectly  accomplished  by  an  apparatus  si- 
milar to  that  seen  in  the  accompanying 
illustration.  In  this  apparatus  the  meat  is 
fixed  upon  a spike  in  the  midst  of  a circle  of 
little  flames  of  gas,  and  a bright  copper 
cone  being  brought  over  the  whole,  the 
current  of  heated  air  thus  produced,  to- 
TOtlier  with  the  reflection  of  heat  from  the 
Inside  of  the  cone,  are  sullicient  to  eflect  the 
roasting. 

'The  circle  of  flame  is  produced  by  causing 
the  gas  to  come  up  through  a pipe  a,  which 
is  fixed  on  a table,  and  fills  a horizontal 
circular  ring,  like  that  of  a fable  iamp, 
having  a number  of  smail  perforations  on 
the  top,  tiirougli  whicli  tiie  gas  issues.  Tlie 
coiiper  cone  not  here  represented,  having 
an  orifice  at  tlie  top,  comes  over  tlie  stays, 
and  i.s  suspended  by  a balance  weiglit,  so 
tliat  tile  cook  cun  let  it  down  until  it  comes 


below  the  flame,  or  raise  it  up  higher,  in 
order  to  e.xamine  and 
view  the  meat.  Be- 
neath the  circular  tube 
giving  out  the  flames 
a shallow  dish  is  placed 
into  which  the  gravy 
and  melted  fat  fall,  and 
then  run  out  into  an- 
other dish ; the  meat 
is  then  impaled  on  the 
spike  in  the  centre. 
This  apparatus  is  both 
clean  and  elegant,  and 
might  be  employed  in 
an  ordinary  sitting- 
room  without  entail- 
ing any  great  degree 
of  trouble  or  inconve- 
nience. But  it  is  ob- 
vious that  one  appa- 
ratus is  only  calcula- 
ted for  things  of  one 
size;  and  that  for 
things  of  various  sizes 
several  cones  or  even 
several  apparatus  may 
, . be  requisite.  Cooking 

by  gas  has  its  advantages  and  its  drawbacks ; 
it  certainly  consumes  less  fuel  and  entails  less 
trouble,  and  in  summer  time  especially,  is  a 
convenient  substitute  for  the  fire  that  must 
otherwise  be  kept  in.  The  great  detriment, 
however,  is,  that  articles  cooked  by  gas. 
where  the  flame  directly  acts  upon  the 
article  itself,  are  impregnated  with  the 
odour  and  taste  of  the  gas,  and  conse- 
quently rendered  extremely  disagreeable  to 
the  palate.  ° 

lighting. — The  success  which  has 
attended  gas  lighting,  wherever  it  has  been 
intioduced,  has  now  effected  its  adoption  in 
every  town  and  village  of  any  importance, 
and  causes  it  to  be  used  not  only  for  the 
purposes  of  commerce,  but  in  private  dwell- 
ings. Ihe  relative  amount  of  illuminating 
power  in  comparison  with  the  quantity  o1 
gas  consumed,  depends  in  a great  measure 
on  the  kind  of  burner  through  which  the 
flame  is  emitted.  It  is  found  by  e.xperiraent 
* *41  , an  argand  burner  is  constructed 
with  holes  of  a proper  size,  and  a proper 
distance  from  each  other,  with  an  internal  . 
tube  so  proportioned  as  to  admit  the  exact 
quantity  of  air  necessary  for  the  perfect 
consumption  of  the  gas,  it  gives  more  light 
tnnii  can  be  obtained  u*om  tlie  s*ame  ouiuititv 
of  gas  by  any  other  method  of  burning. 

Other  burners  in  common  use,  are  known 
by  the  names— single-jet,  cockspur,  union- 
jet  or  fan,  liah-taiT,  and  bat-wing.  In  the 
single-jet  the  gas  issues  from  a sinn-le 
aperture;  in  the  cockspur  (ij  from  three 
apertures,  ns  shown  in  the  figure;  in  the 
union-jet  (2),  from  a scries  of  small  holes,  so 
that  all  the  jets  may  unite  laterally  • in  the 
biit-wlng  (3)  from  a slit  instead  of  a series 
of  holes;  in  the  fish-tail,  by  making  two 
jets  cross  each  other  and  yet  issue  from  the 
same  hole;  and  the  argaiid  from  a circle 
of  small  holes,  the  centre  of  which  is  an 
open  space  for  the  admission  of  air.  The 
relative  quality  of  light  which  they  yield 
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from  the  combustion  of  similar  quantities 
of  gas  is  as  follows:  single-jet,  100;  fish- 
tail 140;  bat- wing,  160;  argand,  180.  If 
the  flame  smoke  in  an  argand  it  is  evident 
that  some  adjustment  is  necessary,  and  the 
gas  should  either  be  lowered  or  the  chimney 
contracted,  until  it  gives  a clear  cylindrical 
flame  of  three  or  four  inches  in  height.  In 
the  fish-tail  burner  if  the  flame  flares  or 
makes  a noise  in  burning,  the  gas  should 


also  be  lowered;  but  to  diminish  either 
much  below  these  points,  does  not  effect  a 
saving  of  gas  in  proportion  to  the  diminu- 
tion of  light.  Hence  the  important  con- 
clu.sion,  that  it  is  more  economical  when  the 
light  is  too  strong  to  procure  a smaller  kind 
of  burner,  or  where  several  lights  are  used 
to  put  out  some  of  them  altogether,  than  to 
lower  the  flame  on  the  t^ole.  Various 
calculations  of  the  relative  expense  of  gas- 
light compared  with  other  lights  have  been 
made.  Thus,  when  tallow  candles  are  9d. 
per  pound,  wax  candles  three  times  the  price 
of  tallow,  train  oil  2s.  per  gallon,  and  coal 
gas  9s.  per  1000  cubic  feet,  it  is  computed 
that  the  relative  expense  will  be  wax,  100  ; 
tallow,  25 ; oil,  5 ; gas,  3.  In  addition  to  its 
greater  economy,  gas-light  may  also  be  pro- 
nounced safer  than  any  otherordinary  light 
It  produces  no  sparks,  itcannot  be  carelessly 
placed  in  contact  with  bed  curtains  or  sub- 
stances easily  ignited,  and  it  requires  scarcely 
any  attention.  It  may  be  turned  down  in 
an  instant  to  the  most  minute  speck  of 
flame,  ready  to  be  restored  when  necessary 
by  the  simple  turning  of  the  stopcock; 
and  even  when  it  escapes  by  the  carelessness 
of  an  attendant,  or  a defect  in  the  fittings, 
it  at  once  indicates  the  accident  to  the  whole 
household  by  the  disagreeeable  smell  which 
it  occasions.  From  the  large  quantity  which 
must  be  mixed  with  the  airbefore  it  becomes 
explosive,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  this 
accident  could  occur  in  any  ordinary  apart- 
ment. And  its  smell  so  well  jndicates  its 
presence  in  cellars  and  other  confined  situa- 
tions, where  it  may  have  escaped  in  quantity 
from  the  accidental  breakage  or  leakage  of  a 
pipe,  it  is  only  by  the  grossest  carelessness 
or  negligence  that  a liglit  will  be  suffered  to 
approach  it,  before  it  has  been  allowed  to 
escape  by  the  free  admission  of  air.  In 
order  to  prevent  accident  or  waste,  the 
master  of  the  house  should,  every  night, 
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previously  to  retiring  to  rest,  turn  the  gas 
oil’  at  the  main  with  his  own  hands,  and 
examine  each  stopcock,  to  see  that  it  has 
been  properly  attended  to. 

GAS  METER. — The  water  gas  meter  by 
which  the  consumer  registers  his  consump- 
tion, may  be  thus  illustrated.  Within  the 


outer  case  a a more  than  half  filled  with 
water,  there  is  a drum  6,  moving  round 
upon  two  pivots,  and  divided  into  four  com- 
partments, 6,  c,  d,  e,  by  as  many  bent  parti- 
tions, but  enclosed  at  back  and  front  by 
straight  sides.  The  partitions  are  bent 
round,  so  as  to  form  a central  space  g,  and 
thus  the  gas  can  pass  from  one  division  into 
the  next,  and  also  escape  into  the  outer  case 
a a,  by  slits  in  the  rim  of  the  drum.  The 
gas  enters  at  the  back  of  the  outer  case  by  a 
pipe,  which  proceeds  into  the  central  space, 
where  it  turns  up  and  rises  a little  above  the 
level  of  the  water.  One  of  the  pivots  on 
which  the  drum  works  is  fixed  in  the  bend 
of  this  tube.  A peg  on  one  of  the  straight 
sides  at  the  back  is  the  other  pivot,  and 
carries  a toothed  wheel.  As  one  partition 
gets  filled  with  gas,  it  becomes  lighter  and 
rises,  thereby  causing  the  drum  to  perform  a 
portion  of  a revolution.  In  the  accom- 
panying engraving,  the  pipe  g is  pouring 
gas  into  the  division  in  the  direction  of  the 
arrow.  As  the  gas  accumulates  in  it,  it 
gradually  lifts  this  division  out  of  the  water 
and  brings  the  compartment  6 e into  the 
same  position.  As  this  gets  filled  and 
ascends,  the  compartment  cl  comes  round; 
then  c 6,  which  being  filled,  and  rising, 
completes  one  whole  revolution.  How,  it 
will  be  seen,  that  as  each  compartment  rises 
above  the  level  of  the  water,  the  gas  con- 
tained in  it  passes  out  through  the  slit  into 
the  outer  case,  and  from  that  along  a tube 
at  the  top  of  the  case  for  supplying  the 
burner.  Thus,  while  one  partition  is  rising, 
another  is  being  brought  under  the  watei  ; 
and  while  the  one  is  parting  with  its  gas 
the  otiier  is  being  filled,  and  so  on.  A 
toothed  wheel  gives  motion  to  a tram  or 
wheels,  adjusted  so  as  to  ® 

quantity  of  gas  consumed  on  a dial. 
dial  consists  of  hands  moving  round  c'rolcs 
which  register  the  number  of 
gas  consumed,  in  units,  tens,  , ,„rg 
thousands,  &c.  The  top  c '•«>« 
units  ; the  right  circle  ’ , „how8 

the  motion  of  the  hand  from  o t 
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that  lOO  cubic  feet  of  gas  have  passed 
through  the  meter;  and  ot  course  a com- 
plete revolution  of  tliis  hand  indicates  ten 
times  the  quantity,  or  1000  cubic  feet.  So 
the  motion  of  tlie  hand  of  the  centre  circle 
from  0 to  1 indicates  1000  feet;  and  a 
complete  revolution  10,000  feet.  Themotion 
of  the  hand  from  0 to  1 of  the  left-hand 
ch-cle  indicates  10,000,  and  a complete  revo- 
lution 100,000  cubic  feet.  In  reading  off  the 
numbers  on  the  circles,  we  must  take  the 


number  at  which  the  hand  is  pointing,  or 
the  lower  of  the  two  numbers  that  the  hand 
may  happen  to  be  between.  If,  for  example, 
the  hand  be  anywhere  between  5 and  6 on 
any  one  of  the  circles,  5 is  to  be  taken. 
Commencing,  then,  at  the  left-hand,  the 
hand  is  between  1 and  2 : write  down 

10,000 

2,000  for  the  middle  circle 
300  for  the  right-hand  circle 


12,300 

Now,  snpposing  that  in  taking  the  register 
three  months  before,  the  quantity  had  been 
set  down  as  9100;  then  subtracting  this 
from  12,300,  gives  3200  cubic  feet  of  gas  as 
the  consumption  for  three  months.  The  top 
or  units  dial  is  not  used  in  registering  : its 
use  is  to  indicate  to  the  collector,  and  also  to 
the  consumer,  that  the  meter  is  acting  pro- 
perly ; for  they  could  not,  of  course,  wait 
while  100  feet  were  being  registered.  Gas 
consumers  should  not  lose  sight  of  their 
meters,  but  from  time  to  time,  take  an 
account  of  the  gas  burned  so  as  to  ascertain 
that  tlie  amount  consumed  is  in  accordance 
with  the  time  it  extends  over,  and  also  if  it 
bears  tlie  same  ratio  as  the  gas  burned  in 
former  periods.  For  tlie  want  of  this  care, 
consumers  have  frequently  to  pay  for  gas 
which  tliey  do  not  consume,  tlirough  some 
defect  in  tlie  meter.  Gas  meters  are  usually 
supplied  and  fixed  by  gas  companies,  aud  a 
small  sum  charged  for  tlieir  anuual  use. 

GATE. — The  general  principles  upon 
which  gates  for  fields  and  farms  should  be 
made,  are  as  lollows : they  should  always 
be  made  to  fold  back  upon  a I'ence,  to  open 
beyond  tlie  square,  and  not  to  sliut  of 
themselves.  'When  they  shut  of  themselves 
and  are  not  iar  enough  pushed  back  when 
opened,  they  are  apt  to  catch  the  wheel  of  a 
cart  wlicn  imssing,  and  to  be  broken,  or  tlie 
post  Hiiapped  asunder  by  the  concussion; 
and  as  self-sliutting  gates  are  often  left 
unfastened  by  people  who  pass  through 
them,  requiring  greater  attention  than  is 


usually  bestowed  on  such  matters,  the  stock, 
principally  young  horses,  which  seem  to 
take  a delight  in  loitering  about  the  gates, 
would  then  escape  from  the  field.  A gate 
should  be  made  of  sufficient  height,  so  that 
horses  and  large  cattle,  when  pushing  against 
it,  cannot  break  it.  This  is  a precaution 
which  is  very  frequently  neglected,  so  that 
however  strong  a gate  may  be,  the  back  part 
coming  in  contact  with  that  part  of  a horse’s 
chest  where  the  collar  usually  goes,  he 
without  inconvenience,  leans  his  weight 
against  the  opposing  bar  and  breaks  it ; but 
if  it  were  a few  inches  higlier  it  would  press 
against  the  horse’s  neck  and  wdndpipe,  and 
he  could  thus  make  no  impression  on  it. 
The  best  description  of  gate,  both  as  regards 
convenience  and  durability,  is  that  commonly 
used  in  Suffolk.  In  this  gate,  suspending 
irons  are  used  instead  of  the  ordinary 
braces,  by  which  means  the  gate  is  pre- 
vented from  one  of  the  most  common  defects, 
dropping  at  the  head.  These  irons  are 
made  in  one  piece,  go  on  both  sides  of  the 
gate,  are  riveted  through  the  back  and 
ledges  with  thick  leaden  or  zinc  collars 
between  the  iron  and  the  wood ; clasp  round 
the  back  head,  to  ibrm  the  upper  hanging 
iron  without  being  welded  into  a close  eye, 
by  which  the  gate  would  be  confined,  and  at 
the  lower  ledge  turn  up  to  form  one  of  the 
pairs  of  iron  uprights.  The  second  pair  ot 
uprights  are  also  riveted  through  the 
ledges  with  thick  small  leaden  collars,  to 
prevent  the  iron  from  injuring  the  wood; 
and  wdth  a thin  piece  of  zinc  for  the  same 
reason,  between  the  iron  and  the  back  ot 
the  gates.  A gate  made  with  sawn  young 
fir  trees,  and  having  the  advantage  of  such 
irons,  will  last  a great  many  years.  If  cut 
out  of  good  timber,  three-inch  planks  nine 
feet  long,  there  is  not  an  inch  of  stuff 
wasted.  The  eye  for  tlie  hook  in  the  lower 
iron  is  made  oblong,  to  give  the  gate  room  to 
rise.  The  only  fastenings  used  are  chains, 
eighteen  inches  long,  from  near  the  top  of 
the  post  to  a hook  near  the  middle  of  the 
fore  head,  which  takes  the  whole  weight  off 
that  end  of  the  gate,  and  allows  of  it  giving 
a little  way  outward.  The  mo^t  convenient 
position  for  a gate,  for  easy  entrance  into 
aud  egress  from  a field,  is  at  the  end  of  one 
or  both  head  ridges,  which  are  always  re- 
garded as  the  boundaries  of  fields. 

GATE  FASTENER. — Many  contrivances 
are  made  use  of  to  keep  gates  fastened ; but 
of  all  these  the  following  will  be  found  the 
most  simple  and  efficacious.  An  iron  loop  is 
driven  into  the  middle  cross  rail  of  the  gate, 
aud  a rope  cast  over  the  branch  of  a neigh- 
bouring tree.  A rough  pole  may  then  be 
fitted  at  one  end  with  a staple  long  enough 
to  work  in  the  iron  loop  of  the  gate  without 
jumping  out  when  jarred.  To  this  pole,  the 
rope  is  fixed  at  sucli  a distance  Ibom  the 
other  end,  that,  when  suspended  and  the 
staple  is  dropped  into  the  iron  loop,  the  rope 
and  pole  wllf  remain  oblique  when  the  gate 
is  shut.  This  will  be  explained  by  the 
accompanying  sketch,  the  fig.  a showing 
especially  how  the  staple  and  iron  loop  fit 
together.  Wlien  the  gate  is  opened,  the 
pole  is  at  the  same  tune  pushed  back,  but  as 
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fioon  as  a person  has  passed  through,  the 
weight  of  the  pole  acting  upon  the  middle 


of  the  gate  closes  it  again,  and  as  the  pole 
sways  freely  on  the  rope,  this  can  never  fail 
to  happen. 

GATE  OPENER.— Any  plan  by  which 
gates  may  be  opened  to  admit  vehicles  to 
pass  without  obliging  the  driver  to  alight, 
must  prove  a great  convenience.  A con- 
trivance by  which  this  may  be  effected  is 
designed  as  follows.  On  the  approach  of 
the  vehicle  the  gate  opens  apparently  by 
its  own  volition,  and  closes  again  after 
the  carriage  has  passed  througu  -without 
any  apparent  cause.  'The  effect  is  produced 
by  small  plates  let  into  the  ground  at  short 
distances  from  the  gate,  which,  when  the 
wheels  of  the  vehicle  roll  over  them,  de- 
scend like  a weighing  machine,  and  act  upon 
certain  levers  concealed  under  ground.  By 
means  of  these  levers  a toothed  wheel  is 
made  to  revolve  and  to  turn  a toothed  pinion 
affixed  to  the  swinging  poster  axle  of  the 
gate,  and  tlius  to  throw  it  open  or  close  it. 

GAUFFERING.  — A process  somewhat 
similar  to  plaiting  and  crimping,  differing 
only  from  the  latter,  by  having  the  grooves 
much  larger  and  less  regular.  For  this  ope- 
gauffering  machines  are  commonly 
used,  but  the  same  effect  may  be  produced 
by  tile  following  simple  means  :— Procure  a 
board  about  a yard  long  and  fifteen  or 
eighteen  inches  wide;  cover  it  with  flannel, 
and  fasten  two  tapes  lengthwise,  leaving  a 
Quarter  of  a yard  between  them  ; then  pin 
the  next  to  the  flannel  at  one  end,  and  place 
a straw  over  the  tapes  (between  which  the 
net  is  lying),  and  under  the  net;  the  next 
straw  IS  laid  under  the  tapes  and  over  the 
net,  and  so  on  alternately,  taking  care  that 
the  upper  straws  are  pnt  close  to  each  otner 
upon  the  under  ones,  forming  two  layers  o 
straw.  When  all  the  net  is  folded,  d^  a 
coarse  cloth  in  water,  and  wring  it  as  d it  as 
you  can,  without  splitting  the  straw  , 
move  the  cloth  and  place  the  board  ^ 
the  fire  for  half  an  hour,  when  the  upper 
straws  may  be  drawn  out,  aud  cotton  run 
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to  secure  it ; after  which,  the  remaining 
straws  may  be  taken  away,  and  the  work  is 
then  complete.  Some  persons  hold  the 
board  over  the  steam  of  a kettle  for  some 
time,  and  then  di-y  it  before  the  fire,  in 
preference  to  ironing ; others  sprinkle  it 
with  starch,  gum,  or  rice  water,  before 
ironing. 

GAZOGENE.— The  gazogene  consists  of 
two  glass  vessels  ; one  of  these  has  a metal 
tube,  which  fits  into  its 

tneck  so  a.s  to  be  water- 
tight at  the  joint,  aud 
rises  nearly  to  the  top  of 
the  upper  vessel  from 
which,  also,  is  a tap  In 
order  to  use  it,  the  two 
powders  (bicarbonate  of 
soda  and  tartaric  acid) 
are  placed  dnj  in  the 
lower  vessel,  by  remov- 
ing the  metal  tube, 
which  is  then  replaced 
and  firmly  pushed  down 
into  its  socket.  The 
upper  vessel,  being  now 
turned  with  its  mouth 
upwards,  is  filled  to  the 
top  ot  the  glass  part 
with;the-water  or  other 
fluid  to  be  rendered  ef- 
fervescent. Aftei'  this, 
the  lower  part,  as  previ- 
ously charged,  is  turned 
down  into  the  vessel, 
and  the  two,  while  in 

this  nosition  are  securely  screwed  t(^eth^. 

their  original  position,  when  a little  Ox  the 

fluid  immediately  iVere 

tube,  and  runs  down  “1*°  vessel,  whw^ 

it  mixes  with  the  two 
the  one  to  decompose  the  "thei,  and  thus 
liberate  the  carbonic  acid  gas,  v hich  is  ^ 
with  considerable  force,  so  as  to  • tie 

thetube,  and  mingle  with  the  fluid  in  the 
vessel,  which  thus  becomes  charged,  and 
when  ict  out  by  the  tap  is  x^Y'iul  eTne*- 

'This  machine,  if  well  ,n’tnr  llmM- 

cially  if  gilt,  will  produce  ®oda-watei , Im^ 

ade,  orangeade,  "e  fn  a state 

or  any  other  flavoured  beverage,  in  a state 

of  effervescence.  „.v,,v,nn  o-oose 

GEESE.— 'The  form  of  the  coipnion  goo 
is  too  well  known  to  need  d93cnptiou..^lts 
colour  is  usually  white  and  S'  / .uiiong 
sometimes  quite  white,  'loured  is 

the  males.  The  mixed  or  Pa/ 
supposed  to  be  less  vagrant 

than  the  grey  ?o°®?i,Yyattc  is  or^ 
more  valuable ; but  the  lanLi  r 

fie,  and  produces  the  ??’  of  li  large 
gander  should  be  a pure  white,  .ind  of  a large 

size.  A single  breeding  stock  consis  s oi,  a 

gander  and  live  geese  ; these  aj^® pr^uduco 
an  ordinary  farm-yard,  as  they  P 
forty  or  fifty  young  during  the  Kea®®"'  ulacc 
may  be  lodged  in  almost  any  com 
or  out- house;  they  are,  howeve  , i a 
a clean  and  dry.  spot  in  ,g|,  gtraw 

night ; and  a constant  supply  o . ^ 
preserves  them  from  vcmiiii,  i - ,[jway8 
their  health  and  condition.  It 
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better  that  there  should  be  a pond  in  the 
vicinity  where  geese  are  kept,  to  give  them 
an  opportunity  of  indulging  in  a natural 
hking  for  water,  but  this  is  not  absolutely 
necessary.  But  when  this  is  wanting,  an 
abundant  supply  of  clean  water  must  be 
constantly  supplied.  The  expense  of  feeding 
geese  is  very  trifling,  as  they  generally 
manage  to  procure  the  greater  part  of  their 
food  trom  the  commons,  lanes,  and  other 
places  where  they  are  in  the  habit  of  stray- 
ing. The  period  of  commencing  laying  is 
usually  the  beginning  of  February.  An  eo-o- 
is  laid  every  alternate  day,  or  if  the  weather 
hi>  warm,  two  in  three  days,  until  ten  or 


twelve  are  produced.  If  the  eggs  are  re- 
moved as  soon  as  they  arc  deposited  in  the 
nest,  the  goose  will  continue  to  lay  for  a 
much  longer  period,  or  until  there  are  from 
twenty  to  thirty  eggs ; and  at  harvest-time 
she  will  begin  to  lay  again,  and  probably 
produce  as  many  more.  The  laying  of  geese 
may  be  accelerated  by  feeding  them  wdl  all 
through  the  winter  upon  good  solid  corn  ; iii 
January  other  stimulating  food  should  he 
given  in  addition,  such  as'  bread  or  pollard 
soaked,  in  beer,  barley-meal  in  milk,  malt, 
fresh  grains,  or  Indian  corn,  either  whole  or 
ground.  The  time  of  laying  is  known  by 
the  goose  carrying  straws  to  form  her  nest; 
when  this  is  seen,  a nest  of  straw,  lined  with 
soft  hay,  should  be  prepared  in  the  place 
intended  for  her  to  deposit  her  eggs.  Nettles 
strewed  around  are  said  to  attract  them  to 
any  desired  spot,  as  they  are  fond  of  the 
smell.  Food  and  water  must  be  placed  near 
the  nest,  and  when  one  egg  is  laid,  she  will 
continue  to  lay  in  the  same  place.  The 
number  of  eggs  usually  allowed  is  eleven, 
but  there  is  no  reason  why  more  should  not 
be  given  them,  according  as  the  goose  may 
be  able  to  cover  them.  If  the  goose  should 
want  to  set  after  laying  only  a lew  eggs,  she 
must  be  prevented  until  a sufllcicnt  number 
are  ready  for  her.  Where  manv  geese  are 
kept,  the  desired  number  may  be  made  up 
from  the  nests  of  others.  While  the  goose 
is  sitting,  food  and  water  should  bo  placed 
near  her  nest,  that  she  may  not  be  compelled 
to  quit  it  any  length  of  time,  and  thereby 


the  eggs  to  become  cold  and  addled 
About  the  thirtieth  day,  the  eggs  will  begin 
to  be  hatched ; as  the  young  come  forth 
irregularly,  those  first  produced  must  be 
removed,  if  the  goose  will  allow  it,  kept 
warm  before  a fire,  and  replaced  with  the 
parent  when  the  whole  are  hatched  The 
goslings  should  not  be  fed  for  twelve  hours. 
It  the  weather  be  warm,  they,  after  two  days, 
should  be  turned  out  into  the  open  air,  care 
being  taken  that  they  do  not  go  out  too 
early  m the  morning,  that  they  do  not 
remain  out  too  late,  and  that  they  be  well 
sheltered  from  the  wind  and  rain.  They 
must  also  be  prevented  from  going  into  the 
water  until  they  are  a week  or  ten  days  old 
as  they  are  very  liable  to  the  cramp.  Their 
food  may  be  either  warm  bread  and  milk,  or 
thm  barley-meal  and  water,  curdled  milk 
with  lettuce  leaves,  and  the  plant  called 
goosegrass,  which  grows  so  plentifully  in 
early  spring,  and  of  which  they  are  very 
lond.  After  a few  days  they  may  be  allowed 
to  go  abroad  with  the  parent,  but  care  must 
be  taken  to  destroy  all  nightshade,  hemlock, 
and  h^enbane  that  may  be  growing  near  their 
haunts,  as  they  will  eat  these  noxious  plants 
and  poison  themselves.  Geese  are  subject  to 
cliarriUBa. : for  this  complaint  hot  ale,  in  which 
acorns,  quinces,  or  bark  has  been  boiled 
may  be  given  them.  When  they  are  attacked 
by  giddiness,  the  remedy  is  bleeding,  by 
pricking  with  a needle  a vein  which  is  under 
the  skin  that  separates  the  claws.  Insects 
get  into  the  ears  and  nostrils  of  gosliii<>-s 
and  are  a dreadful  annoyance  to  them  ; "in 
such  a case  give  them  barley  at  the  bottom 
01  a pan  of  water,  so  that  when  the  goslings 
plunge  in  their  heads  to  eat  the  barlev,  the 
insects  will  be  destroyed  or  fly  away.— Book  • 
Doyle  s Rural  Economy,  2«. 

GFLATINE.  — In  chemistry  the  name 
given  to  an  abundant  proximate  principle 
in  animals.  It  is  confined  to  the  solid  parts 
of  the  body,  such  as  tendons,  ligaments, 
cartilages,  and  bones,  and  exists  nearly 
pure  in  the  sk|n  ; but  it  is  not  contained  in 
any  healthy  animal  fluid.  Its  leading  cha- 
racter IS  the  formation  of  a tremulous  jelly, 
wlmn  Its  solution  in  boiling  water  cools, 
and  It  may  be  repeatedly  liquefied,  and  again 
gelatinized  by  the  alternate  application  of 
heat  and  cold.  Gelatine,  as  an  article  of 
lood,  IS  not  so  nutritious  as  is  generally 
supposed.  ^ 

GENEVA  ROLLS.-Break  down  into 
very  small  particles  three  ounces  of  butter 
with  two  pounds  of  flour,  add  a little  salt, 
and  set  the  sponge  with  a tablespoonful  of 
solid  yeast,  mixed  with  a pint  of  new  milk. 
Let  it  rise  for  one  hour,  then  stir  to  a couple 
of  well-beaten  eggs  as  much  hot  milk  as 
will  render  them  lukewarm,  and  wet  the 
rolls  with  them,  to  lighten  the  dough ; leave 
it  from  half  to  three-quarters  of  an  hour; 
mould  it  into  small  rolls,  brush  them  with 
beaten  yolk  of  egg,  and  bake  them  for 
twenty  minutes  or  iialf  an  hour.  'The  addi- 
tion of  six  ounces  of  sugar,  three  of  butter, 
half  a pound  of  currants,  the  grated  rind  of 
a large  lemon,  and  two  ounces  of  candied 
orange-peel,  will  convert  these  into  excellent 
rolls. 
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Flour,  2lbs. ; butter,  3ozs. ; yeast' 

1 tablespoonful;  milk,  1 pint;  eggs,  2; 
BU“-ar,  60ZS. ; butter,  3ozs. ; currants,  Jib. ; 
lemon,  rind  of  1 ; candied  orange-peel,  2ozs. 

GENTIAN.— A plant  growing  in  great 
abundance  in  Switzerland  and  Germany; 
its  root  is  highly  esteemed  as  one  of  the 
inost  powerful  and  most  useful  of  bitter 
tonics.  It  is  a remedy  very  serviceable  in 
indigestion,  general  debility,  and  tedious 
convalescence.  It  possesses  the  advantage 
of  not  being  decomposed  by  acids,  alkalies, 
or  the  other  metallic  salts  of  iron,  zinc,  or 
silver,  and  is  therefore  a useful  vehicle  for 
their  administration.  The  dose  of  the  in- 
fusion of  gentian  is  two  tablespoonfuls  twice 
a day.  Of  the  extract  ten  grains  to  half  a 
drachm,  twice  or  thrice  a,  day ; of  the  tinc- 
ture, a teaspoonful  in  a wineglassful  of  cold 
water. 

GENTLE3IAN.— The  term  gentleman  is 
considered  an  inferior  designation  to  that 
of  esquire;  but  what  is  the  generic  diffe- 
rence between  the  two,  writers  are  not 
agreed.  According  to  Blackstone,  it  is  a 
student  at  law,  or  in  the  university,  one 
who  professes  the  liberal  sciences,  or  can 
live  idly,  without  manual  labour,  and  bear 
the  charge  and  countenance  of  a gentleman. 
In  the  case  of  an  appointment  of  a chari- 
table allowance,  a court  of  equity  directed 
the  master  to  include  in  the  dehnition  of 
gentleman  “magistrates,  esquires,  members 
of  the  three  learned  professions,  graduates 
of  the  universities,  attorneys,  surgeons, 
apothecaries,  and  t?ie  like."  The  social  sig- 
nification of  this  term  is  capable  of  a wider 
construction,  a person  being  considered  such, 
whose  actions  are  governed  by  correct 
moral  principle,  or  one  whose  language, 
manners,  dress,  and  general  outward  bear- 
ing, are  somewhat  removed  above  that  of 
the  labouring  classes. 

GEOG RAIMI Y.— Books:  Butler's  Geogra- 
phy, 2s.  6(4 ; Pinnock's,  Gd.  ; Useful  Geography, 
3'i.  ; Rowgeat's  Amusing  Geography,  Is.  6U. ; 
Baird’s  Ancient  Geography,  is.  ; IJildyard's 
Manual,  2s.  6d.  ; Putz’s  Mediceval,  45.  6d. ; Pin- 
nock's Modern,  5s.  6d. ; Ewan's  Australian,  3s. ; 
Baker's  Bible,  2s.  6d. ; Hughes's  British,  2s. ; 
Gibbon's  Catechism,  9d.;  Ililey's  Child's  Geogra- 
phy, 2d. ; Pettit's  Classical,  65.  ; Mangnall's 
Compendium,  Is.  6d. ; Evans's  Concise,  2s.  Gd. ; 
Knight's  Cyclopaedia,  105. ; Wooley's  Descriptive, 
205. ; Johnston's  Dictiostary,  365. ; Smith's  Classi- 
cal Dictionary,  15.». ; Blackie's  General  Diction- 
ary, 955. ; Butler's  Easy  Guide,  l5.  6(4;  Hutchin- 
son's Lessons,  15. ; Cobbin's  Elements,  l5.  Gd. ; 
Gibson's  Etymological,  45.  Gd. ; Gaskin's  Euro- 
pean, l5.  Gd. ; Guy's  First  Book,  U ; Mrs.  Stowe's 
Geography  for  Children,  4i.  Gd. ; Gilbert's  Geo- 
graphy for  Families  and  Schools,  35.  Gd.-,  Geo- 
graphy for  the  Use  of  the  Blind,  6.t. ; Sullivan  s 
Geography  Generalized,  25.;  Goldsm  th’s  Gram- 
mar, 3s.  Gd.-,  Boardman’s  Historical,  15.  Gd.-, 
Butler’s  Introduction,  2t.  Gd.  ; Mrs.  Slater  s 
Jjcssons,  65. ; Guy’s  Illustrated,  3s. : f 

Geography  for  Military  Students,  45.  Gd.  Hughes 
Mathematical  Geography,  6«. ; Groves's  Modern, 
65. ; Steill's  Pictorial,  2s.  Gd.  -,  Dower's  Political, 
31i.  Gd. ; Ililey's  Progressive,  25. ; Somerville  s 
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Physical,  12s.;  Wittich's  Curiosities,  25.;  Wood- 
bridge's  Rudiments,  3s.  Gd. : Stine's  Sacred,  5s. ; 
IKi/son’s  Simplified,  2s. ; Milner's  Universal,  6s. 

Atlases. — People’s  Atlas,  21s. ; Butler's  An- 
cient, 4s.  Gd. ; Butler' s Ancient  mid  Modern,  2s.  Gd. ; 
Philip's,  10s.  6d. ; Findlay's  Comparative,  31s.  Gd. , 
Hughes's  Constructive,  3s.  6d. ; Judd's  Indestruc- 
tible, 3s.  ; Parlour  Atlas,  6s.  Gd. ; Johnston’s  Atlas 
of  Physical  Geography,  12s.  Gd. 

Use  of  the  Globes. — Easy  Lessons  on  the 
Terrestrial  Globe,  2s.  ; Butler’s  Exercises  on.  the 
Globes,  2s.  Gd. ; Butler’s  Geography  of  the  Globes, 
4s.  6(i. ; Molynevx's  Knowledge  of  the  Globes,  3s. ; 
Howe's  Lessons,  6s.  ; Bruce  on  the  Use  of,  2s.  Gd. ; 
Keith  on  the  Use  of.  Is. ; Pinnock  on  the  Use  of, 
3s. ; De  Mot-gan’s  Treatise,  5s. 

GEOLOGY.  — Books  : Chambers's  Course, 
2s.  Gd.  -,  Richardson's,  6s.  ; Buckland’s  Geology 
and  Mineralogy,  35s. ; Nicol's  Catechism,  9d. ; 
Gibson’s  Certainties,  lOs.  Gd. ; Humble's  Diction- 
ary, 6s. ; Ansted's  Elementary,  12s. ; Hitchcock's 
Elements,  10s. ; Mantell's  First  Lessons,  5s. ; 
Richardson’s  Geology  for  Beginnei-s,  10s.  Gd. -, 
Phillips's  Guide,  Gd. ; Tyas's  Handbook,  Is. ; De 
la  Beche's  How  to  Observe,  10s.  Gd. ; Bakeweli's 
Introduction,  21s.  ; Mantell's  Wondets,  18s.  ; 
McIntosh’s  Key,  6d. ; McGillivray,  is.  Gd. ; Ja- 
mieson's Mechanical,  2s. ; Macfarlane's  Modem, 
2s.  Gd. ; Cockburn's  Few  System,  3s.  Gd.  -,  Sulli- 
aan’s  Modern  and  Scripture,  3s. ; Brandt's  Out- 
'ines,  Is.  -,  Zornlin’s  Outlines,  lOd. ; Burr's 
Practical,  6s.  Gd.  -,  Zornlin's  Recreations,  4s.  6d. ; 
Orr's  Rudiments,  2s.  Gd.  ; Page's  Text  Book, 
is.  Gd. ; Porllock's  Treatise,  Is.  6d. ; Guiness's 
Views,  6s. ; Lyell's  Principles,  18s. ; Schoedler’s 
Phvsics,  Is.  Gd.  , ^ . 

geometry.— Books  : Barley  s Companion, 
4s.  Gd.-,  Minifie’s  Drawing,  21s.;  Bland's  Pro- 
blems, 10s.  Gd.  ; Colenso's  Problems,  with  hey, 
3s.  Gd.-,  Gaskin's  Cambridge  Solutions,  12'. ; 
Cooley's  Proportions,3s.Gd.;  Wallace's  Theorems, 
6s. ; Church's  Analytical,  8s.  Gd. ; Fisher's  hle- 
ments,  3s. ; Keith's  Elements,  lOs.  6d. ; Playfair  s 
Elements,  6s.  6d. ; Kirkman’s  Lessons,  Is.  Gd. ; 
Lardner's  Euclid,  Is.  -,  Thomson's  Euclid,  5s.  t 
Duncan's  Plane  Geometry,  2s.  Gd.-,  Bainetts 
Practical,  16s. ; Dallas's  Practical,  Is.  Gd.  -,  Rit- 
chie’s Principles,  Is.  Gd. ; Darley' s System,  is.Gd. ; 
Lardner's  Treatise,  is.  Gd. -,  Bed' s hey,  2s.  \ New- 
man's Elementary  Difficulties,  5s. ; Hall  s Descrip- 
tive. 6.S.  Gd. ; Christie's  Course,  lOs. 

GERANIUM.  — A genus  of  beaut  mi 
plants,  indigenous  to  the  south  ol  Alrica 
The  ordinary  mode_  of  oi. 

species  and  variety  is  by  j,,  ti.ja 

nmst  all  the  sorts  produce  ripe  .V'L® 

country,  by  which  they  may  be 
and  also  new  varieties  Produced.  1 lie  seed, 
if  ripe  before  midsummer,  ^?,.i,Tnrfli 
soon  as  gathered  in  pots  of  '"‘F 
and  placed  in  a gentle  hot-bed  and  e''»d''d- 
The  plants  will  soon  come  up.  “"d 
they  show  two  upper  leaves 
planted  singly  into  in 

cold  I'rame,  several  ol  them  will  11  , j. 

the  following  spring  and  summci.  N p 

grows  more  readily  by  ou«ings  th  n the 
shrubby  species  of  /“"V'y,’  'Mi.e  wood 
may  be  taken  off  at  a J®!"*'.'''*!?''  .i,,ule  for 
is  beginning  to  ripen ; laid  in 
an  hour  or  two  “"‘“the  wound 
then  planted  in  sandy  loam,  P „i.  tho 
gentle  heat.  The  hardier  sorts,  such  as  urn 
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common  scarlet  geranium,  will  strike  in  the 
open  air,  or  in  any  shaded  situation,  without 
being  covered  with  a glass.  Cuttings  of  the 
roots  of  such  sorts  strike  readily ; a small 
portion  of  the  root  being  left  above  the 
gi  ound.  The  culture  of  flie  geranium  re- 
quires a light  rich  soil ; they  grow  well  in 
equal  parts  of  sandy  loam  and  manure  in  an 
advanced  stag'e  of  decomposition ; or  they 
wiU  grow  in  leaf-mould  and  sand,  unmixed 
With  any  other  material.  As  most  species 
are  rapid  growers,  the  pots  require  to  be  exa- 
mined in  spring  and  autumn,  and  the  roots 
and  top  reduced  or  the  plant  shifted  into  a 
larger  pot.  In  general,  the  shrubby  sorts 
should  be  kept  low  and  bushy  by  pruning; 
but  when  they  are  allowed  to  grow  tall  and 
straggling  they  are  unsightly  and  do  not 
flower  well.  When  an  extensive  collection 
IS  kept,  it  is  desirable  to  devote  a house  en- 
■tirely  to  their  culture;  in  this,  the  roof 
should  be  so  constructed,  as  to  admit  as 
much  light  as  possible;  the  stage  should  be 
near  the  glass,  and  there  should  be  ample 
means  of  giving  air  and  heat.  Most  of  the 
species  require  rather  more  heat  during  the 
winter  than  evergreen  woody  exotics  from 
the  same  climates,  otherwise  they  are  apt  to 
lose  their  leaves,  and  rot  at  the  points  of 
the  shoots  ; to  prevent  this,  heat  should  be 
given  in  the  day-time  and  the  air  admitted, 
and  whenever  any  leaf  begins  to  decay,  it 
should  be  removed.  The  hardier  species, 
like  other  greenhouse  plants,  are  generally 
placed  in  the  open  air  from  May  to  Sep- 
tember, but,  as  the  flowers  are  much  injured 
by  heavy  rains  and  winds,  the  more  delicate 
sorts,  and  all  those  intended  to  flower  in  the 
best  manner,  should  be  kept  in  the  house 
wuJi  abiiudaiice  of  air  night  and  day.  Ju 
warm  situations  it  is  customary  to  plant  the 
ficarltt  geranium  and  other  Iree-growiiif^ 
the  borders  of  the  flower-garden  or 
shrubbery ; these,  when  attacked  by  frost, 
may  be  either  protected  where  they  stand, 
by  a liberal  supply  of  litter  and  mats,  or 
they  may  be  removed  into  single  pots,  and 
placed  in  the  dry  part  of  the  greenhouse  till 
the  following  spring. 

GIjR.MAN  CAKE. — l\Iix  well  together 
a pound  and  a half  of  finely  powdered  loaf 
sugar,  two  pounds  of  well-dried  flour,  and 
an  ounce  of  caraway  seeds ; make  it  into  a 
still’  paste,  with  the  whites  of  three  ego-s 
beaten  in  a quarter  of  a pint  of  milk;  roll 
it  out  very  thin,  cut  it  into  shapes,  prick, 
and  bake  upon  buttered  tins. 

Loui'  sugar,  ijlb. ; flour,  2lbs. ; cara- 
way seeds,  loz. ; eggs,  3 whites  ; milk,  I pint 
GEUMAN  language. -The  acquisi- 
tion (d'  this  language  is  next  in  point  of  im- 
portance lo  the  Erench  language  for  social 
and  commercial  purposes;  wfiile  to  the 
Student  it  opens  up  a Held  of  knowledge  in 
every  hranch  of  literature  and  science,  un- 
equalled in  the  language  of  any  other  part 
of  the  world.  Hooks;  miuel’s  JJictiniifiri/,  2lt.; 
FAwe.li's  Dictionary,  5s. ; Marcus's  Vocabulary, 

3,1'.  Gfl. ; Aim's  Child'. f Hook,  3i. ; Arno'd's  First 
JSook,  Bs.  5d.  ; Ollendorff's  Introductory,  5s. ; 
Arnold's  Second  Hook,  5s.  5d.;  Harnays'  Conver- 
sation, 3s. ; Meeden's  Correspondence,  Is, ; ICalt- 
schmid's  Delectus,  5s. ; Cassell's  Pronouncing  De- 


lectus,  5s.;  TiarVs  Grammar,  6s. ; IleerkloU's 
Pxtracts,3s.;  IIabasak's  Phrases,  Is.  5d. ; Fischers 
tieadmg  Book,  5s. ; Eulenstein's  Speaking  Exer- 
Better  IVriter,  3s.  5<L ; 
yVittich  s German  for  Beginners,  5s.;  Tyas's 
Handbook,^  Is. ; Moore's  Interpreter,  5s. ; Mosch- 
^sTt  * ; Audlau's  Key,  3s.  5d. ; 

Nelsons  Study  Simplified,  2s.  6d.-,  Meissner's 
Idiomatic  Phrase  Book,  2s.  5d. ; Bernstein's 
Reading  Book,  6s.  5d. ; Lebakn's  Self  Instructor, 
6s.  5d. ; Meidinger's  Self  Teacher,  6s.  6d. ; Be 
Parquet  s Trisor , 3s.  5d. ; Blanchard's  Word 
nooky  Is. 

GEKMAN  paste.— a compound  used 
as  a food  for  larks,  nightingales,  and  other 
cage  birds  ; it  is  made  as  follows : — Pea- 
meal,  21bs. ; sweet  almonds,  blanched,  fib. ; 
fresh  butter  or  lard,  ^Ib. ; moist  sugar,  5ozs. ; 
hay  saffron,  i drachm;  beat  to  a smooth 
paste  with  a sulEcient  quantity  of  cold  water  • 
granulate  the  mass  by  passing  it  through  a 
cullender,  and  expose  the  product  to  the  air, 

'iM  ^ Tuite  dry  and  hard, 

.^he  addition  of  two  or  three  eggs  improves 

GERMAN  PUDDING. — Stew,  until  very 
tender  and  di-y,  three  ounces  of  whole  rice 
in  a pint  and  a quarter  of  milk  ; when 
slightly  cooled,  mix  with  it  three  ounces  of 
beef  suet  finely  chopped,  two  ounces  and 
a halt  of  sugar,  au  ounce  of  candied  orange 
or  lemon-peel,  six  ounces  of  sultana  raisins, 
and  three  eggs  well  beaten  and  strained 
Hoil  the  pudding  in  a buttered  basin,  or  in 
a well-floured  cloth,  for  two  hours  and  a 
quarter,  and  serve  it  with  the  followin» 
sauce:— Dissolve  an  ounce  and  ■ a half  o*f 
sugar  broken  small  into  a gill  of  sherry  or 
of  any  other  white  wine,  and  stir  them  when 
quite  hot  to  the  beaten  yolks  of  three  fresh 
eggs  j Glen  stir  the  sauce  in  a small  sauce- 
pan  held  high  above  the  fire  until  it  re- 
sembles custard,  but  by  no  means  allow  it 
to  boil,  or  it  will  instantly  curdle  ; pour  it 
over  the  pudding,  or,  if  preferred,  send  it  to 
table  in  a tureen. 

Nilk,  Gpiiit ; rice,  3ozs. ; suet,  3ozs. ; 
sugar,  2J0ZS. ; candied  peel,  loz. ; sultana 
laisins,  60Z3. ; eggs,  3.  Sauce:  sherry,  fgill; 

3 yolks.  ^ 

G1ijK;\IAN  rUFFS. — Pound  to  a per- 
^ smooth  paste  two  ounces  of  sweet 
almonds,  and  six  bitter  ones;  mix  with 
them,  by  slow  degrees,  the  yolks  of  six  and 
the  whites  of  three  eggs.  Dissolve  in  half 
a pint  of  cream,  four  ounces  of  butter  and 
two  ounces  of  fine  sugar ; pour  these  hot  to 
the  eggs,  stirring  them  briskly  together, 
and  when  the  mixture  has  become  cool,  fla- 
vour it  witli  a tablespoonful  of  orange  flower 
water.  Hutter  some  cups  thickly,  and  strew 
into  them  a few  slices  ofcandied  orange  peel; 
pour  on  the  mixture  and  bake  the  pull's  for 
twenty  minutes  in  a slow  oven. 

iS5r  Sweetalmonds,  2ozs. ; bitter  almonds, 

6;  eggs,  3 w'hitcs,  6 yolks;  cream,  i pint; 
butter, .(  ozs. ; sugar,  2 ozs. ; orange  flower 
water,  i tablespoonful. 

G ER.M  AN  SAUCE.— Put  somecullis  into 
a stewpaii  with  an  equal  quantity  of  good 
stock  ; add  a little  parsley  chopped  tine,  the 
livers  of  two  fowls  braided,  an  anchovy 
washed  and  chopped,  a piece  of  butter,  some 
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salt,  and  -ivhole  pepper ; thicken  the  whole 
over  a slow  fire,  and  use  it  as  required.  It 
forms  a savoury  adjunct  to  any  dish. 

GERJLVN  SILVER.— Spoons  and  forks 
made  of  this  composition  are  extensively 
used;  and  when  they  are  made  from  the 
best  materials  they  closely  resemble  genuine 
silver,  and  are  equally  durable.  The  cost  of 
these  articles  is  comparatively  trifling,  and 
when  taken  care  of  and  kept  bright,  they 
will  continue  to  look  very  well.  To  this  end, 
they  should,  immediately  after  use,  be  put 
into  hot  water,  washed  well,  and  wiped  dry 
with  a soft  cloth.  They  should  also  be  washed 
in  soap-suds  once  a week,  and  then  cleaned 
with  'plate-powder,  which  should  afterwards 
be  carefully  brushed  off.  Should  this  metal 
become  spotted  or  stained  by  vinegar  or 
other  acids,  wash  it  first,  and  then  clean  it 
with  sweet  oil  and  powdered  rottenstone. 
If  the  spoons  or  forks  have  become  very 
much  soiled  or  discoloured,  a mixture  should 
be  made  with  a gill  of  vinegar,  and  half  an 
ounce  each  of  alum  and  cream  of  tartar; 
add  to  this  a pint  of  boiling  water,  dip  the 
plate  into  the  mixture  and  rub  it  dry. 

GERJIAN  YEAST.— This  has  in  a great 
measure  superseded  the  use  of  English  beer 
yeast  in  London,  and  other  places  conve- 
niently situated  for  receiving  quickly  and 
regularly  the  supplies  of  it  which  are  im- 
ported from  abroad ; but  as  it  speedily 
becomes  putrid  in  sultry  weather,  and  does 
not  in  any  season  remain  good  long  after  its 
arrival  here,  it  is  not  suited  for  transmission 
to  remote  parts  of  the  country.  Bread,  made 
with  it  while  it  is  perfectly  sweet,  is  ex- 
tremely light  and  good ; it  also  answers  the 
purpose  lor  light  cakes  and  biscuits ; an 
ounce  of  yeast  to  three  pounds  and  a half  oi 
flour,  will  be  found  the  best  proportion  to 
produce  a successful  baking.  In  using  it, 
the  yeast  should  be  very  gradually  and  per- 
fectly moistened,  and  blended  with  the  warm 
liquid  in  which  it  is  usually  mixed;  for, 
unless  this  be  done,  and  the  whole  rendered 
smooth  as  cream,  the  dough  will  not  be  ol 
the  uniform  texture  which  it  ought. 

GHERKINS  PICKLED.— Gather  them 
on  a dry  day ; place  them  into  cold  salt  and 
water  for  four  days,  with  a cabbage- leaf  laid 
over  them  to  keep  them  down  ; drain  them, 
and  put  them  into  a perfectly  clean  pan, 
with  vine  or  cabbage  leaves  at  the  bottom, 
and  cover  them  with  vinegar  and  water, 
strewing  a little  pounded  alum,  and  putting 
more  leaves  over  them ; let  the  water  become 
scalding  hot,  and  repeat  this  as  Irequently 
as  possible  during  tne  day.  Put  tliem  into 
a basin  at  night,  with  fresh  leaves  and  the 
same  liquor  ; next  morning,  heat  them  twice 
with  fresh  leaves  under  and  over  them, 
the  same  liquor;  then  drain  them;  audit  tor 
six  or  eight  dozen,  put  them  into  a pan  witn 
half  a pint  of  vinegar  and  water 
to  cover  them,  and  some  salt ; scald  them  s 
before,  and  put  them  on  and  ofl  tlie  i 
they  are  of  a bright  green  colour  ; dr  > 

pour  over  them  boiling  water;  I®*'*  ..  ido- 

short  time  in  this,  and  put  them  in  . 

mouthed  bottles  or  stone  jars ; have  rtaay 
vinegar  boiled  up  with  half  an  ounce  of 
bruised  nutmeg,  and  one  ounce  eac 
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ginger,  black  peppercorns,  and  whole  all- 
spice ; pour  it  upon  the  ghei  kins  while  hot ; 
cover  them  till  cold,  and  tie  them  down  with 
bladders. 

GHERKIN  SAUCE.-Chop  some  gher- 
kins, and  put  them  into  a stewpan  with  a 
little  butter  and  spices  according  to  taste ; 
dust  in  a smaU  portion  of  flour,  and  moisten 
4vith  a little  gravy  or  stock. 

GIBLET  PIE.— Cleanse  two  sets  of  goose 
giblets,  divide  the  wings  and  necks  into  two, 
and  cut  the  gizzards  into  three  or  four  pieces, 
stew  these  in  two  quarts  of  water,  with  a 
few  whole  peppercorns,  a little  mace,  soine 
sweet  herbs,  and  a large  onion  sliced,  till 
they  are  tender.  Line  a dish  with  good 
paste  and  lay  at  the  bottom  a rumpste^,  on 
which  place  the  stewed  giblets ; strain  the 
liquor  in  which  they  were  stewed  into  the 
pie,  season  with  salt,  lay  on  an  upper  crust, 
and  bake  for  an  hour  and  a half. 

GIBLET  SOUP.  — Cleanse  two  sets  of 
giblets,  parboil  them  ; take  the  skin  off  the 
feet;  cut  the  gizzards  into  quarters,  the 
necks  into  three  pieces;  the  feet,  pinions, 
and  livers  into  two  ; and  the  head  also  into 
two,  first  taking  off*  the  bill ; boil  them  till 
nearly  done  enough  in  a quart  of  weak 
Tavy  soup  with  an  onion.  Have  ready 
ioiling,  some  rich  highly  seasoned  brown 
gravy  soup  ; add  the  giblets  and  the  liquor 
they  have  been  boiled  in,  with  some  chopped 
parsley  ; take  out  the  onion  and  thicken  the 
soup  with  a bit  of  butter  kneaded  in 
Half  a pint  of  white  wine  may  be  added; 
but  the  soup  is  very  good  without  this 
addition. 

GIBLETS  STEWED.-Divide  each  giz- 
zard and  liver  into  four,  each  neck  into  three, 
and  each  wing  into  two.  Stew  them  until 
the  gfzzards  are  perfectly  tender ; season 
theni  with  salt  and  pepper,  a minced  shalot, 
and  a small  piece  of  mace.  Before 
give  them  a boil  with  a cupful  ol  cream, 
which  has  had  a piece  of  butter  and  a tea- 
spoonful of  flour  mixed  witli  it. 

gilding  liquor. -This  name  has 
been  given  to  various  solutions  of  pOW.  “ 
to  otLr  liquids  employed  m 
produce  a dead  gold  effect, 
used:  mercury,  1 part; 

'^narts:  tie  solve  and  add  flolt  \\<icLr, 
I parts  Apply  ll>i3  ‘Hl«ted  to  the  articles, 

before  spreaXg  the  °[,^'‘nVfn 

water  gi?diS  bnmersion. 

» ”T‘  (if  S'"..? 

f'T.  Sftre  3i»ol»ol  I.,  ,v«lrr. 

quart;  simmer  down  to  a pierely 

l‘Sd,“.rin 

brush. 
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GILDING,  TO  IMPROVE.-Mix  a gill  of 
water  with  two  ounces  of  purified  nitre,  one 
ounce  ot  alum,  and  one  ounce  of  common 
salt.  Lay  this  over  gilt  articles  with  a 

prov^.  i“- 

GILDING,  TO  Preserve  and  Clean  — 
Never  touch  gilding  with  water,  but  when 
about  to  clean  it,  blow  ofi”  the  light  dust 
with  a pair  of  bellows,  and  then  pass  a 
leather  or  light  brush  over  it.  If  you 
wish  to  protect  gilding  from  the  flies  durino- 
the  summer  season,  pin  oiled  tarlatan  over 
it.  laiJatan  already  prepared  mav  be 
purchased  at  the  upholsterer’s.  If  it  cannot 
5' >s  easily  made  by  brushing 
silk  over  cheap  tarlatan.  ^ 

iq  fl  spirituous  liquor,  of  which  there 

IS  a arge  consumption  in  England.  Gin  is 
rarely  sold  to  the  public  in  the  state  in  which 
he  distillery ; it  would  in  fact 

qfn+B  * H “§^i:®?able  to  the  palate  in  that 
therefore,  are  in  the 
ti?»  .making  up  ’ this  liquor  for  sale, 
among  many  recipes  : 
Good  gin  (22  ujider  proof)  90  gallons  ; oil  of 
almonds,  one  arachm ; oils  of  cassia,  nutmeg 
and  lemon,  of  each  two  drachms;  oils  of 
juniper,  coriander,  and  caraway,  of  each  three 
araclims  ; essences  of  orris-root  and  carda- 
moms, of  each  five  fluid  ounces;  orano-e- 
rn*ih water,  three  pints  ; lump  sugar,  56“ to 
OOlbs. ; dissolved  in  water,  four  gallons  The 
essences  are  dissolved  in  two  quarts  of  spirits 
ot  wine,  and  added  gradually  to  the  gin,  until 
the  requisite  flavour  is  produced,  when  the 
sugar  (dissolved)  is  mixed  in  along  with  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  soft  water,  holding- 
tour  ounces  of  alum  in  solution,  to  make  up 
100  gallons.  When  the  whole  is  perfectly 
mixed,  two  ounces  of  salt  of  tartar,  dissolved 
in  two  or  three  quarts  of  hot  water,  are  added 
and  the  liquor  is  well  stirred  up ; after  which 
the  cask  is  bunged  up  and  the  liquor  allowed 
to  repose.  In  a week  it  will  become  bril- 
liant, and  may  be  either  “ racked  ” or  drawn 
Irom  tile  SEirie  cask.  G'in  sweetened^  prepared 
Irom  unsweetened  gin  (22  under  proof)  95 
gallons  ; lump  sugar,  40  to  46lbs. ; dissolved 
m clear  water,  three  gallons;  mix  well;  and 
line  It  down  as  above.  It  is  almost  needless 
to  add  that  all  gin  is  more  or  less  adulterated 
before  it  is  sold  by  the  retail  dealer;  the  in- 
gredients employed  by  some  are,  however 
harmless  compared  with  the  noxious  com- 
pounds introduced  by  others;  but  the  con- 
sumer has  fortunately  the  means  of  detecting 
these  adulterations  by  his  palate.  “ 

G 1 NG  E It.  —The  root-stock  or  underground 
stem  of  a plant  which  is  a native  of  the 
mountain  of  Gingi  in  Ilindoostan,  whence 
the  name.  It  was  carried  from  India  to 
Cayenne  and  the  West  Indies,  where  the 
g;reatest  piu-t  of  the  ginger  of  Europe  is  cul- 
tivated. There  are  two  kinds  of  ginger,  but 
the  diirereiice  consists  chiefly  in  the  mode  of 
preiiaring  it.  White  ginger  consists  of  (fie 
best  pieces,  of  which  the  outer  skin  has  been 
sernped  off;  they  are  then  well  washed  and 
dried  in  the  sun ; it  breaks  with  a fibrous 
fracture,  and  is  the  strongest  and  best 
flavoured;  good  ginger  slioiild  be  compact 
and  heavy.  Illack  ginger  is  llie  inferior 


kind,  -which  has  only  been  scalded  before  it 
r Ginger  is  an  aromatic  s San  t 

and  stomachic,  very  useful  in  flatulence  and’ 
spasms  of  the  stomach  and  bow'els  and  in 
deWlft^  appetite  and  dyspepsia,  arising  from 
debility  oroccurringin  oldandgouty  subjects 
ntnln^t  toothache,  relaxation  of  the 

uvula,  tender  gums,  and  paralytic  affections 
of  the  tongue.  Made  into  a paste  with  warm 
water,  and  spread  on  paper  it  forms  a useful 
and  simple  headache  plaster,  which  fre- 
quently  gives  relief  when  applied  to  the 
forehead  or  temples.  It  is  also  one  of  the 

extensively  upd  as  a condiment  and  flavour- 

lating^to'^tlf  ^'^'^'■acter  it  is  stimu- 

* digestive  organs,  and  is  less 
D pepper;  but, !ike  all  excitanta 

n with  moderation . 

GIlsGER  BEER. — There  are  several  re- 
cipes for  making  this  beverage,  the  tollow^- 
ing  being  the  best.  1.  Lump  sugar,  lib  • 
Jainaica  ginger,  well  bruised,  loz!;  cream 
of  tartar,  |oz. ; 2 lemons  sliced  ; ’ boilfn” 

rtfrriiiV  ^^eerate  with  frequent 

* .1,®'  eovered  vessel,  until  barelv 
keenTf ^dd  of  yeast,  or  2ozs.,  and 
L?  Pviiti*  a moderately  warm  situation  so  as 
reek  thl  r fermentation  ; the  next  day 
i and  strain  it  through  flannel  • 

woik  for  another  day  or  two,  accordino-  to 
the  weather;  then  skim,  or  again  strain "1)06 
It  into  bottles,  and  wire  down  the  corks’.^  o 
Loaf  sugar,  51  b. ; lemon-juice,  1 gill ; honey 
uised  ginger,  6ozs. ; water,  5 gaIIon«’ 
Boil  thegingeriii  three  quarts  of  the  WAter  for 
i'n!/  if  hour;  then  add  the  sugar,  the  juice 
and  the  honey,  w-ith  the  remainder  of  the 
®*^l'a‘u  through  a cloth.  When 
cold,  add  thewhiteofan  eggand  twodi-aclunq 
of  essence  of  lemon ; at  teTst  iid  ig  th.  ee  m 
four  days,  bottle  it.  3.  Take  lib  ol'  hvnfq^R 

^ lemons ; boil  I4lbs 
of  loaf  sugar  and  lib.  of  rai.sins  in  11  gallon.s 
of  water,  pour  this  over  tlie  bruised  ginger 
and  lemon-rind,  aud  add  the  juice  of  is 
lemons.  When  at  a lukewarm  temperature 
add  two  or  three  spoonfuls  of  yeast,  and  let 
a day  or  so ; then  put  it  into  a 
cask  to  linisli  the  fermentation,  and  when 
i ® completed,  fine  it,  and  bung  it  down 
closely.  It  may  be  bottled  in  stone  bottles 
almost  inimediately.  4.  Quid/y  vmcJe:  pour  .a 

unl  nf  w ater  over  Jib.  of  loaf  s uimr^ 

IJoz.  of  sliced  gioo-er.  and  the  peel  of  1 lemon  • 
w hen  miik-warm,  ^dd  the  juice  of  a lemon' 
and  a spoonful  of  yeast.  * 

GmGEH  JiEER  TOWDEKS.— 1.  Pow- 
dered  loaf  sugar,  4ozs. ; carbonate  of  soda,  6 
drachms;  powdered  ginger,  i drachm;  nii-v 
these  ingredients  well  together;  divide  info 
12  equal  parts,  one  of  each  of  which  nut  into 
a blue  paper.  Then  take  tartaric  acid  loz 
divide  into  12  equal  parts,  and  put  each  into 
a white  paper.  Dissolve  the  contents  of  one 
of  the  blue  and  of  one  of  the  w hite  iriners 
each  ill  half  a glass  of  spring  water  l*onr 
one  upon  the  other,  and  drink  while  etfer- 
vesciiig.  2.  Powdered  lump  sugar,  2 drachms, 
carbonate  of  soda,  | drachm  ; mix  them  to 
gether.  Take  of  tarturjc  acid,  J drachm- 
best  ground  ginger,  6 grains ; essence  of 
lemon,  1 drop;  mix  these  together.  Dis- 
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solve  the  above  powders  in  separate  tum- 
blers, containing  together  about  half  a pint 
of  spring  water ; when  dissolved,  mix  the 
contents  of  each  glass  and  let  it  be  drunk 
immediately. 

GINGER  BISCUITS.— Take  threeounces 
of  fresh  butter,  two  pounds  of  flonr,  three 
ounces  of  pounded  sugar,  and  two  of  ginger 
finely  powdered ; knead  these  ingredients 
into  a stiff  paste,  with  new  milk.  Roll  it 
thin,  stamp  out  the  biscuits  with  a cutter, 
and  bake  them  in  a slow  oven  until  they  are 
crisp  right  through,  but  keep  them  of  a paie 
colour. 

Flour,  2lbs. ; butter,  3ozs.  ; sugar, 
30ZS. ; ginger,  2ozs. 

GINGERBREAD. — This  well-known 
cake  is  made  in  a variety  of  ways  ; the  re- 
cipes that  hereafter  follow  beuig  the  most 
worthy  of  recommendation,  i.  Treacle, 
fib. ; sugar,  ilb. ; butter,  6ozs. ; boil  these 
together  for  five  minutes,  and  pour  the  mix- 
ture, when  boiling,  on  12ozs.  of  flour  ; and  a 
teaspoonlul  of  ginger  and  allspice,  in  pow- 
der, with  the  peel  of  1 lemon  grated  ; when 
cold,  bake  in  tins.  2.  Flour,  2lbs. ; carbo- 
nate of  magne.sia,  Joz.,  mix;  add  treacle, 
IJlb. ; butter,  2ozs. ; spice,  to  taste ; tar- 
taric acid,  joz. ; mix  quickly  and  make  it 
into  forms.  3.  Treacle,  2lbs. ; flour,  2jlbs. ; 
brown  sugar,  fib.  ; butter,  fib. ; caraway 
seeds,  4ozs. ; candied  orange  peel,  4ozs. ; 
eggs  (well  beaten),  4 ; pearlash,  joz. ; beat 
the  butter  to  a cream,  and  mix  it  with  the 
rest  of  the  ingredients.  The  next  day,  work 
it  well  up,  and  bake  it  in  a buttered  tin. 
8.  Fresh  butter  melted,  fib. ; flour  (dried 
end  sifted),  1§.  ; brown  sugar,  Iflb.  ; 
bruised  ginger,  fib. ; eggs,  9,  the  yolks 
and  whites  separately  beaten ; rose  water, 
and  white  wine,  two  tablespoonfuls  each ; 
mix  all  these  ingredients  well  toge- 
ther, and  bake  the  mixture  for  an  hour, 
then  with  a spoon  spread  it  over  flat  tin 
pans  to  about  the  thickness  of  a penny- 
piece  ; bake  it  of  a light  brown,  ana  while 
warm,  cut  it  into  oblong  pieces,  which 
place  on  end  till  they  become  cool  and  crisp. 
C.  Honey,  2lbs.  ; sugar,  Iflb. ; flour,  2flbs. ; 
almonds,  cliopped  fine,  fib.  ; orange  and 
lemon-peel,  chopped  tine,  fib.  each  ; cinna- 
mon, loz. ; mace,  foz. ; cardamoms,  foz. : 
cloves  and  nutmeg  grated,  foz.  each.  Melt 
the  honey  and  sugar  with  one  glassful  of 
water ; add  to  it  the  other  ingredients,  and 
make  it  into  a stiff  paste ; roll  it  out  thin 
and  cut  it  into  small  square  pieces. 

GINGERBREAD  NUTS.  — 1.  Flour, 
dried  and  sifted,  lib. ; treacle,  lib. ; good 
moist  sugar,  3ozs.  ; fresh  butter,  fib.  ; 
ground  ginger,  Ifoz.  ; citron  and  candied 
orange-peel  cut  small,  |oz.  each;  melt  the 
butter  witli  the  treacle,  and  when  it  is 
about  milk-warm,  add  it  to  the  flour  and 
other  ingredients,  and  then  mix  all  well 
together  ; with  a spoon  drop  the  nuts  upon 
buttered  tins,  and  bake  them.  2.  Dissolve 
fib.  of  butter  in  fib.  treacle,  put  it  into  a 
pan  large  enough  to  contain  the  rest  of  the 
ingredients,  and  when  almost  cold,  stir  lib. 
of  dried  and  sifted  flour,  fib.  of  coarse 
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brown  sugar,  f oz.  of  caraway  seeds,  for.  of 
ground  ginger,  and  the  peel  of  a lemon 
grated ; mix  all  of  these  well  together,  and 
let  it  remain  till  the  following  day,  then 
make  it  into  nuts  by  pinching  it  into  pieces 
with  the  finger  and  thumb.  Bake  them 
upon  buttered  tins  in  a quick  oven.  3.  Flour, 
31bs, ; sugar,  lib. ; butter,  Iflb. ; treacle, 
3flbs. ; ginger,  2ozs. ; allspice,  loz. ; can- 
died orange  and  lemon- peel,  2023.  each, 
chopped  fine ; 1 lemon-peel  grated ; and  i 
nutmeg  ground,  and  a wineglassful  of 
braindy  ; rub  the  flour  and  butter  together, 
add  the  other  ingredients  and  mi.x  the 
whole  into  a paste,  divide  it  into  pieces  the 
size  of  a nut,  and  bake  them  on  tins. 


GINGER  CAKES.— Take  three-quarters 
of  an  ounce  of  powdered  ginger,  one  pound 
of  fine  flour  well  dried,  three-quarters  of  a 
pound  of  the  best  Lisbon  sugar,  and  half  a 
pound  of  butter ; mix  these  ingredients 
with  water  to  a stiff  paste,  roll  it  out,  cut 
out  the  cakes,  and  bake  them  on  a tin  in  a 
slow  oven. 

Ginger,  foz. ; flour,  lib. ; sugar,  fib. ; 
butter,  fib. ; water,  sufficient. 


GINGER  CANDY. -Break  a pound  of 
loaf  sugar  into  pieces,  put  it  into  a pre- 
serving pan,  and  pour  over  it  about  a third 
of  a pint  of  spring  water,  let  it  stand  until 
the  sugar  is  nearly  dissolved,  then  set  it 
over  a perfectly  clear  Are,  and  boil  it  until 
it  becomes  a thin  syrup.  Have  ready  in  a 
large  cup  a teaspoonful  of  powdered  ginger ; 
mix  it  smoothly  and  gradually  with  two  or 
three  spoonfuls  of  the  syrup,  and  stir  it  well 
into  the  whole.  Watch  the  mixture  care- 
fully, keep  it  stirred,  and  drop  it  often  from 
a spoon,  to  ascertain  the  exact  point  of  boil- 
ing it  has  reached.  "When  it  begins  to  fall 
in  flakes,  throw  in  the  freshly  gfated  rind  ot 
a large  lemon,  and  work  the  sugar  round 
quickly  as  it  is  added.  The  candy  must  now 
be  stirred  constantly  until  it  is  done ; this 
will  be  when  it  falls  in  a mass  from  the 
spoon,  and  does  not  sink  when  placed  in  a 
small  heap  on  a dish.  It  must  be  poured  or 
ladled  out  as  expeditiously  as  possible  when 
ready,  or  it  will  fall  into  a mere  powder.  It 
this  should  happen,  a little  water  may  be 
added  to  it,  and  it  must  be  reboiled  to  the 
requisite  point.  The  candy  if  dropped  in 
cakes  upon  sheets  of  very  dry  foolscap  or 
other  thick  writing  paper  laid  upon  cold 
dishes,  may  be  moved  off  without  difficulty 
while  it  is  justwaim,  but  it  must  not  be 
touched  while  quite  hot,  or  it  will  break. 


Sugar,  lib. ; water,  f pipt ; ginger,  1 
teaspooniul ; lemon,  1 rind. 

GINGER  CORDIAL.-Take  one  pound 
of  raisins,  the  rind  of  one  jemon,  and  three- 
quarters  of  an  ounce  of  bruised  ginger. 
Steep  these  ingredients  in  a quart  ol  the 
best  brandy,  then  strain  it,  and  add  one 
pound  of  powdered  loaf  sugar  to  every 
quart  of  juice. 

Raisins,  lib.;  lemon,  1 rind;. gin- 
ger, 30Z. ; brandy,  1 quart ; sugar. 


lib.  to 


h quart. 

ilNOER  DROPS.  — Rub  dowii  haB-a- 
:en  almonds,  and  half  an  ounce  ol  citron 
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or  orange  peel ; add  a little  sugar,  and  rub 
it  till  it  becomes  a fine  paste;  incorporate 
thoroughly  half  an  ounce  of  the  best  pow- 
dered ginger;  put  a pound  of  sugar  in  a 
preserving  pan  over  the  lire,  with  a little 
water ; skim  it,  and  put  in  the  paste.  Let 
it  boU  to  candy  height,  and  then  distribute 
it  in  drops. 

Almonds,  6 ; orange  peel,  Joz. ; gin- 
ger, joz. ; sugar,  lib. 

GINGER,  PRESERVED.— For  two 
weeks,  put  the  ginger  every  night  and  morn- 
ing into  fresh  boiling  water.  Take  olF  the 
outside  skin  with  a sharp  knife;  boil  the 
ginger  in  water  till  it  is  quite  tender ; slice 
it  thin,  prepare  a syrup  of  one  pound  of 
sugar  to  lialf  a pint  of  water  ; clarify  it,  and 
then  put  the  ginger  into  it.  Boil  it  until 
it  is  clear;  leave  it  to  cool,  and  set  by  in 
jars. 

GINGER,  PRESERVED,  iMiTATunE.— 
Peel  off  the  outer  coat  of  the  tender  stems 
of  lettuce,  and  throw  it  away ; cut  tlie  re- 
maining portion  into  pieces  of  one  or  two 
inches  in  lengtli  and  place  them  in  cold 
water  ; to  each  pound,  put  in  a teaspoonful 
of  cayenne,  and  a little  salt;  let  it  stand 
for  one  or  two  days,  and  allow  an  equal 
proportion  of  fine  loaf  sugar,  clarified.  Soak 
some  good  ginger  in  hot  water;  then  take 
it  out,  slice  it,  and  add  it  to  the  sugar, 
allowing  an  ounce  and  a half  to  the  pound : 
boil  it  for  a quarter  of  an  hour.  Strain  off 
the  water  from  the  lettuce,  and  pour  over  it 
the  syrup,  keeping  back  the  ginger,  with 
which  the  syrup  must  be  boiled  three  times, 
and  poured  over  the  lettuce,  two  or  three 
days  intervening  between  each  boiling;  at 
the  last  add  the  juice  of  a lemon.  Put  by  in 
jars. 

GINGER  WINE. -Boil  together  for  half 
an  liour  three  gallons  and  a lialf  of  water, 
twelve  pounds  of  sugar,  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  the  beat  ginger  bruised,  and  the  thin  rinds 
of  six  large  lemons.  Put  the  whole  when 
milk-warm  into  a clean  dry  cask,  with  the 
juice  of  the  lemons,  and  half  a pound  of 
sultana  raisins : add  one  tablespoonful  of 
thick  yeast,  and  stir  the  wine  every  day  for 
ten  days.  When  it  has  ceased  to  ferment, 
add  an  ounce  of  isinglass,  and  a pint  of 
brandy;  bung  the  wine  close,  and  in  two 
months  it  will  be  fit  to  bottle. 

Water,  3i  gallons  ; sugar,  I2lbs.  ; 
lemon  rinds,  6 ; ginger,  ilb.;  juice  of  lemons, 

6 ; raisins,  ilb. ; yeast,  1 tablespoonful  ; 
isinglass,  loz. ; brandy,  1 pint. 

GlRUIiE  Enb  si.x  ounces  of 

sugar  into  two  i)ounds  of  Hour  ; add  a little 
salt,  make  the  whole  into  a paste  with  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  milk;  roll  it  out,  cut 
it  into  shapes  and  bake  on  a girdle. 

GLAS.S.  -Tlic  various  processes  in  con- 
nection with  glass  may  be  performed  as 
follows  Anneal imj  is  the  operation  by  which 
the  hriUleness  of  glass  is  remedied,  and  it  is 
rendered  capableoi'endnringany  alternations 
of  temperature  to  which  it  may  be  exposed. 
To  accomplish  this,  the  glass  is  immersed  in 
a bath  of  oil.  or  a concentrated  solution  of 
chloride  of  calcium  or  common  salt,  heating 


the  whole  gradually  and  cautiously  to  boiling 
point,  and  letting  it  again  cool  by  very 
slow  degrees.  C'/earemg— windows,  looking- 
glasses,  &c.,  are  best  cleaned  by  dipping  a 
moistened  rag  into  whiting,  fuller’s  earth, 
or  rottenstone  in  impalpable  powder,  with 
which  the  glass  must  be  smeared  and  wiped 
off  with  a dry  soft  cloth.  This  will  answer 
well  when  the  surface  is  very  dirty.  In 
other  cases,  a little  thumb  blue,  whiting,  or 
chalk  in  fine  powder,  tied  up  in  muslin, 
may  be  dusted  on  the  glass,  and.  then 
polished  off  with  chamois  leather.  Culling— 
This  may  be  easily  accompli.shed  with  a 
common  well-hardened  steel  file,  provided 
it  be  moistened  with  oil  of  turpentine,  or 
plunged  under  water.  It  may  also  be  per- 
forated with  a common  steel  bradawl  in  the 
same  way.  Glass  vessels,  as  bottles  and 
tubes,  may  be  readily  cut  or  shortened,  by 
placing  a heated  iron  ring  over  the  spot,  or 
a piece  of  loose  string  or  cotton  dipped  in 
oil  of  turpentine  and  set  on  lire,  and  imme- 
diately on  the  withdrawal  of  either  applying 
cold  water  to  the  part.  Glass  vessels  of  a 
tubular  form,  thus  treated,  will  generally 
crack  round,  and  may  be  readily  divided 
into  two  parts.  Grinding — This  may  be  ac- 
complished on  a smaU  scale  by  friction  with 
powdered  emery  and  water  and  a flat  rubber 
of  wood ; care  being  taken  that  the  article, 
if  in  plate,  is  laid  on  a perfectly  flat  surface ; 
or,  if  hollow,  that  it  be  supported  by  a case 
of  cement  or  plaster.  The  frosted  appearance 
on  glass  is  given  to  the  panes  of  windows  by 
gently  dabbing  the  glass  over  with  a piece 
of  glazier’s  putty,  stuck  on  the  ends  of  the 
fingers.  Barfing— Procure  some  soft  hay  or 
straw  for  this  purpose;  and  if  the  articles 
are  to  be  sent  a long  way,  the  hay  or  straw 
should  be  slightly  damped,  which  will  pre- 
vent their  slipping  about.  As  a general 
rule,  however,  it  is  always  better  to  employ 
some  person  who  thoroughly  understands 
this. 

GLASSES. — When  purchasing  glasses  for 
table  I'urniture,  it  is  always  better  to  select 
such  as  are  of  superior  material  and  make, 
as  thejf  arc  not  so  liable  to  crack  or  break  as 
the  inferior  kinds,  and  always  much  more 
inviting.  In  cleaning  glasses,  they  should 
not  be  washed  in  hot  water,  as  that  is  liable 
to  break  them,  nor  in  warm  water,  as  that 
leaves  a dull  polish  on  the  siirfece.  Cold 
water  is  always  to  be  preferred,  and  if  the 
articles  are  not  more  than  usually  soiled, 
this  fluid  alone  will  suffice ; wiping  them 
afterwards  with  a clean  glass  cloth,  or  a 
leather,  if  they  are  required  to  be  very 
bright.  Stains  in  glass  may  be  removed  by 
dissolving  soda  in  the  water  in  which  the 
articles  are  washed. 

GLAZE.— The  highly  condensed  extract 
of  meat,  forming  a kind  of  culinary  varnish 
or  glue.  To  produce  it,  make  a strong  con- 
sommd,  whicii,  when  done,  pass  through  a 
cloth  into  a basin;  fill  the  stewjian  up  a 
second  time  with  boiling  water,  and  let  it  boil 
for  four  hours  longer,  to  obtain  all  the  suc- 
culence from  the  meat,  then  pour  it  through 
a cloth,  the  same  ns  the  first;  then  pour 
both  stocks  into  a large  stewpau  together, 
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set  it  over  the  fire,  and  let  it  boil  as  fast  as 
possible,  leaving:  a large 
spoon  in,  to  stir  occasion- 
ally and  prevent  it  boiling 
over  ; when  reduced  to 
about  three  pints,  pour  it 
into  a smaller  stewpan,  set 
again  to  boil  by  the  side  of 
the  fire,  skimming  well  if 
required ; when  reduced  to 
a quart,  place  it  quite  over 
the  lire,  well  stirring  with 
a wooden  spoon  until  form- 
ing a thickish  glaze  (which 
will  adhere  to  the  spoon) 
of  a fine  yellowish- brown 
colour : pour  it  into  a basin, 
or,  if  for  keeping  any  time, 
into  a long  bladder,  from 
which  a slice  may  be  cut  as 
required.  Dishes  to  be  glazed  should  first 
be  well  dried  on  the  surface.  Have,  on  the 
small  scale,  the  glaze  melted  in  a small  jar 
set  in  boiling  water,  and  brush  the  article  to 
be  glazed,  smoothly  over  with  one  coat : this 
dried,  lay  on  another,  and  a third,  if  needful. 
The  process  is  best  performed  by  a brush 
made  for  this  purpose,  as  seen  in  the  en- 
graving ; but  if  this  oe  wanting,  the  operation 
may  be  performed  with  a bunch  of  feathers. 

GLOUCESTER  JELLY.— Boil  in  two 
quarts  of  water,  till  reduced  to  one  quart, 
the  following  ingredients:  hartshorn  sha- 
vings, isinglass,  ivory  shavings,  barley,  and 
ricef  one  ounce  of  each.  When  done,  strain 
it : it  may  be  dissolved  at  pleasure  in  rnilk, 
wine,  soup,  &c. ; it  is  very  light  and  nourish- 
ing, and  forms  an  excellent  breakfast  for 
invalids,  when  warmed  in  milk  aud  sweet- 
ened. 


GLOVES.— Gloves  are  made  of  a variety 
of  materials  adapted  for  various  seasons, 
and  certain  occasions.  In  winter,  cloth  or 
buckskin  gloves  are  the  most  comfortable 
wear,  and  in  summer,  thread  or  silk.  Kid 
gloves  are  adapted  for  intermediate  seasons, 
as  also  for  visits,  parties,  and  other  occa- 
sions of  ceremony.  French  kid  gloves  are 
generally  considered  the  best,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  are  much  dearer  than  the  ordi- 
nary English  make.  The  size  of  the  kid 
glove  should  neither  be  too  small  nor  too 
large,  as  the  former  occasions  awkward 
holes  and  rents,  to  say  nothing  of  the  dis- 
comforts and  cramping  of  the  hand,  while 
the  latter  makes  the  glove  look  baggy  and 
ungainly  after  being  worn  a few  tlme.s. 
When  gloves  are  being  put  on  they'  should 
not  be  pulled  violently  at  the  wrist,  but 
coaxed  on  finger  by  finger,  and  finally 
adjusted  by  passing  the  gloved  hand  through 
the  other.  When  gloves  are  taken  off,  t tie 
fingers  and  thumbs  first,  and  tlie  whole 
glove  afterwards  should  be  pulled  out,  so 
that  they  may  regain  their  original  shape, 
and  then  be  put  by.  On  ordinary  occasions, 
black  or  dark  coloured  kid  gloves  may  he 
worn,  but  at  dress  parties,  concerts,  ‘>“'1^' 
&c.,  white  or  primrose  colour  are  invanauiy 
worn.  The.  etiquette  of  glove-ueariruj  f iciates, 
that  it  is  always  a mark  of  vulgarity  to  he 
seen  out  of  doors  without  gloves,  ft  is  also 
4T1 


considered  bad  taste  to  take  off  the  glove 
just  before  shakmg  hands  with  a person; 
but  this  is  a rule  frequently  disregarded  by 
warm-hearted  people,  and  by  those  between 
whom  a close  degree  of  friendship  exists. 
The  worst  taste  of  all,  is  shaking  hands  with 
a person,  and  immediately  afterwards  re- 
marking, “Excuse  my  glove;”  because,  it 
it  be  unpolite  to  shake  hands  with  the  glove 
on,  why  not  take  it  off?  and  if  it  be  proper 
to  do  so,  why  make  any  remark  about  it? 


GLOVES,  TO  Clean.  — Damp  them 
slightly,  stretch  them  gently  over  a wooden 
hand  of  appropriate  size,  and  clean  them 
with  a sponge  dipped  in  recently  rectified  oil 
of  turpentine  or  camphine ; as  soon  as  they 
are  dry,  withdraw  them  gently  from  the 
stretcher,  and  suspend  them  in  a current  of 
air  for  a few  days,  or  until  they  cease  to 
smell  of  the  turpentine.  Heat  must  be 
avoided.  If  ordinary  oil  of  turpentine  be 
used,  a little  essence  of  lemon  may  be  added 
to  it.  The  oil  should  be  used  liberally,  and 
the  first  dirty  portion  should  be  sponged  off 
with  clean  oil.  Doeskin,  buckskin,  and  wash- 
leather  gloves,  are  cleaned  as  follows  Stretch 
them  on  a hand,  or  lay  them  flat  on  a table, 
and  rub  into  them  a mixture  of  finely  pow- 
dered fuller’s  earth  and  alum;  sweep  this 
off  with  a brush,  sprinkle  them  with  a mix- 
ture of  dry  bran  and  whiting,  and  lastly, 
dust  them  well  off.  But  if  the  gloves  are 
very  much  soiled  they  must  be  treated  as 
follows :— Wash  them  in  lukewarm  soft 
water,  with  a little  curd  soap,  ox-gall,  or 
bran-tea,  then  stretch  them  on  wooden 
hands,  or  pull  them  into  shape  without 
wringing  them ; next  rub  them  wth  pipe- 
clay and  yellow  ochre  made  into  a paste 
with  ale  or  beer;  let  them  dry  gradually, 
and,  when  about  half  dry,  rub  them  well,  so 
as  to  smooth  them  and  put  them  into  shape  ; 
when  they  are  dry,  brush  out  the  superfluous 
colour,  cover  them  with  paper,  and  smooth 
them  with  a warm  iron.  For  washing  gloves, 
the  best  application  is  a strong  lather  made 
of  curd  soap  with  new  milk ; or  water  wjU 
do.  A very  small  quantity  of  liquid  will 
suffice.  Before  wetting  the  glove,  run  a 
strong  thread  through  the  opposite  sides, 
close  to  the  wrist  binding.  Leave  it  about  a 
Quarter  of  a yard  long,  and  maxe  a large 
knot  at  each  end.  This  is  to  form  a loop  or 
handle  by  which  to  hang  up  the  glove  to 
dry,  and  keep  it  open.  Having  prepared  the 
lather,  put  oue  gloveon  the  hand,  and  npply 
the  lather  by  means  of  a shaving  brush  or 
piece  of  fine  flannel,  carrying  the  strokes 
downwards-that  is,  Irom  the  wrist  or  arm  to 
the  tips  of  the  fingers.  Continue  this  process 
till  the  dirt  disappears;  then  dub  the  glove 
with  a clean  soft  towel  till  the  soap 
moved.  Takeoff  the  glove,  blow  i'llo  it  to 
open  all  the  Angers,  and,  by  mtains  of  t m 
aforesaid  loop,  hang  it  to 
airy  place.  The  loop  should  be  Axed  ( . 
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GLUE.— The  common  kind  of  glue  is  pre- 
pared from  the  chippings  of  the  hides,  hoofs, 
&c.,  of  animals.  These  are  first  soaked  for 
two  or  three  weeks  in  iime  water,  and  after- 
wards boiled  and  skimmed ; the  solution  is 
then  strained  through  baskets,  and  gently 
evaporated  to  a due  consistence,  then  cooled 
in  wooden  moulds,  cut  into  slices,  and  dried 
upon  nets.  Liquid  glue  may  be  made  as 
follows  : Dissolve  an  ounce  and  a quarter  of 
shellac  in  a fluid  ounce  of  naphtha  ; put  the 
shellac  broken  finely  into  a wide-mouthed 
bottle,  stir  it  with  a wire  until  dissolved, 
and  keep  it  corked.  If  thicker  than  cream, 
add  more  naphtha.  This  glue  will  be  found 
always  ready  for  use.  It  is  perfectly  water- 
proof, aud  applicable  to  the  purposes  of  the 
carpenter,  joiner,  and  turner.  It  is  used  in 
the  same  way  as  common  glue,  the  only 
dift'erence  being  that  the  surfaces  that  are 
to  be  joined  must  be  quite  dry.  A mouth- 
glue  has  recently  been  introduced,  which  is 
made  in  small  cakes,  so  that  it  may  be  car- 
ried in  the  waistcoat  pocket.  When  re- 
quired I'or  use  the  glue  has  simply  to  be 
wetted  with  the  tongue,  and  passed  over 
the  surface  to  be  operated  upon,  and  the  de- 
sired result  will  be  effected. 

GLUTEN. — The  viscid  elastic  substance 
which  remains  when  wheat  flour  is  wrapped 
in  a coarse  cloth,  and  washed  under  a stream 
of  water,  so  as  to  carry  off  the  starch  and 
soluble  matters.  Gluten  exists  i;i  many 
grains,  and  occasionally  in  other  parts  of 
vegetables  ; but  it  is  a characteristic  ingre- 
dient in  wheat,  giving  wheat  flour  its  pecu- 
liar toughness  and  tenacity,  which  parti- 
cularly fits  it  for  the  manufacture  of  bread, 
and  for  viscid  pastes,  such  as  macaroni  and 
vermicelli. 

GNATS.— A genus  of  insects  comprising 
several  species,  which  are  well  known  by 
the  severe  punishment  they 
inflict.  The  common  gnat, 
as  a lar.va,  is  generated  in 
stagnant  waters.  The  larva 
retains  it.s  form  for  a fort- 
night or  three  weeks,  when 
it  is  converted  iuto  the  chry- 
salis, in  which  state  it  con- 
tinues three  or  four  days, 
floating  on  the  surface  of 
the  water,  till  it  assumes 
the  form  of  the  gnat.  Tlie  most  efficacious 
remedies  for  the  sting  of  a gnat  are,  olive 
oil,  unsalted  butter,  or  fresh  hogs’  lard, 
timely  rubbed  in. 

GOAT. — A useful  domesticated  animal, 
which  more  than  repays  the  little  that  it 
requires.  Goats  are  of  a hardy  nature,  and 
inexpensive  to  keep ; they  will  lie  in  any 
ouUiouse  or  other  jilace,,  and  will  cat  any 
refuse,  or  be  contented  w'ith  the  browsings 
off  commons  and  pastures.  In  Itritain  the 
goat  generally  produces  two  young  at  a 
time,  soinel lines  three,  rarely  four.  In 
warmer  climates  it  is  more  prolific,  and 
produces  four  or  five  at  once.  The  term  of 
gestation  is  five  months.  The  male  is  ca- 
pable of  propagating  at  one  year  old,  and 
the  female  at  seven  months  ; but  their  best 
time  is  at  the  age  of  two  years,  or  eighteen 
mouths  at  the  curliest.  A goat  is  generally 


accounted  old  at  six  years,  although  its  life 
sometimes  extends  to  fifteen.  The  skin  of 
the  goat  is  convertible  to  several  useful  pur- 
poses, and  the  flesh  of  the  full-grown  goat 
is  good,  though  scarcely  equal  in  quality  to 
that  of  the  sheep.  But  it  is  for  the  milk 
chiefly  that  the  goat  is  prized;  the  qualities 
ot  that  secretion  being  not  only  very  nutri- 
tious, but  even  medicinal.  This  milk  is 
sweet,  and  not  so  apt  to  curdle  upon  the 
stomach  as  that  of  the  cow ; it  is  therefore 
preferable  for  those  whose  digestion  is 
weak.  The  quantity  of  milk  produced  daily 
by  a goat  is  from  a pint  and  a half  to  a 
quart,  which  yields  rich  and  excellent  cream ; 
and  if  properly  attended  to,  a goat  will  yield 
milk  for  eleven  months  in  the  year. 

GODFKEY’S  CORDIAL. — A well-known 
patent  medicine,  chiefly  used  to  administer 
to  infants,  for  the  purpose  of  soothing  them 
and  inducing  sleep.  Although  by  employ- 
ing this  mixture  the  desired  end  may  be 
attained,  it  should  always  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  remedy  having  this  immediate 
effect  is  calculated  to  bring  about  bad  con- 
sequences in  the  system  generally,  so  much 
so,  that  repeated  doses  of  this  or  anv  other 
medicament  of  a similar  character,  will  de- 
prive the  child  of  its  natural  vigour,  de- 
press his  spirits,  aud  finally  engender  an 
enervated  condition  of  the  system,  which 
will  be  most  difficult  of  eradication.  The 
original  formula  of  Godfrey’s  cordial  is  as 
follows:  Opium  sliced,  ioz. ; sassafras  chips, 
loz. ; English  brandy,  1 quart ; macerate 
for  four  or  five  days,  then  add  of  water, 

1 quart:  treaele,  ajlbs. ; simmer  the  whole 
gently  for  a few  minutes;  on  the  follow- 
ing day  decant  the  clear  portion. 

GOITRE,  Bronchocele,  or  the  Der- 
nvsriiRE  Neck,  as  the  disease  is  variously 
called,  is  a chronic  enlargement  of  the 
thyroid  gland,  a small  glandular  body  lying 
in  fiont  of  Uie  organ  of  voice  in  the  throat, 
aud  which  in  a natural  state  presents  no 
e.xternal  features,  but  when  diseased,  is  ca- 
pable of  an  almost  incredible  enlargement. 
Goitre  is  distinguished  by  a diffused  soft, 
elastic  swelling,  e.xtending  either  quite 
across  the  neck,  presenting  larger  pro- 
minence on  either  side  than  in  the  centre, 
or  the  enlargement  may  be  all  on  one  side, 
according  as  the  whole  gland,  or  only  one  of 
its  lobes  IS  affected.  The  swelling  is  entirely 
devoid  of  pain,  and  completely  detached 
from  the  skin,  which  preserves  its  natural 
colour  and  appearance.  Goitres  usually 
make  their  appearance  about  the  seventh  or 
eighth  year,  and  at  first  grow  very  slowly, 
but  alter  a lime  develops  more  rapidly! 
extending  in  all  directions,  and  frequeutiy 
hanging  over  the  chest.  The  disease  is 
seldom  dangerous,  unless,  from  the  size  it 
attains  when  by  pressing  on  the  large  blood- 
vessels of  the  neck,  and  retarding  the  return 
of  blood  from  the  head,  or  by  compres.siiig 
the  windpipe,  it  jiroduce  dangerous  svmp- 
toms.  Women  are  more  subject  to"  ttiis 
disease  than  men,  though  in  many  countries 
where  it  is  always  endemic,  both  sexes  and 
all  ages  are  found  affected  with  it. 

Treatment.-  Of  all  the  remedies  that  have 
at  various  times  been  employed  with  the 
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hope  of  curing  this  unsightly  deformity, 
one  only  has  ever  produced  any  permanent 
benefit,  namely.  Iodine,  in  one  or  other  of  its 
forms.  All  operations  are  inadmissible  and 
dangerous ; and  the  cure  is  to  be  effected 
solely  by  a combination  of  external  and 
internal  remedies.  In  the  first  place,  where 
possible,  the  patient  should  be  removed  from 
the  neighbourhood  where  the  disease  was 
produced,  the  tumour  is  then  to  be  gently 
excited  by  the  application  of  three  or  four 
leeches,  and  the  following  ointment  rubbed 
well  into  all  parts  of  the  swelling  every 
night,  intermitting  for  a day  or  two,  when- 
ever the  skin  becomes  tender  from  the 
rubbing.  Take  of 

Powdered  camphor  . 15  grains. 

Calomel  . . . 1 scruple. 

Iodine  . . . .30  grains. 

Spermaceti  ointment  . 1 ounce. 

Mix  thoroughly,  and  make  an  ointment. 
At  the  same  time  a tablespoonf'ul  of  the 
following  mixture  is  to  be  taken  three  times 
every  day.  Takeofthehydriodateof  potassa, 
one  drachm,  mint-water,  si.x  ounces,  mix. 
This  system  should  be  persevered  in  for 
several  weeks,  the  patient,  however,  care- 
fully taking  the  measurement  of  the  throat 
and  tumour  before  commencing  either 
course  of  treatment;  and  having  accurately 
recorded  the  number  of  inches  in  circum- 
ference, test  the  diminution  every  week  by 
remeasuring  the  tumour  till  its  absorption, 
and  the  restoration  of  the  throat  to  its 
natural  figure. 

GOLD  AETICLES,  to  Clean.— Make 
a lather  of  soap  and  water,  boil  the  article 
in  it  for  a few  minutes,  and  immediately  on 
taking  it  out,  lay  it  in  magnesia  powder 
which  has  been  heated  by  the  lire;  when 
dry,  rub  it  with  flannel ; if  embossed,  use  a 
brush  : or,  the  articles  may  be  simply  washed 
in  soap  and  water,  and  while  wet,  put  into 
a bag  with  some  clean  fresh  bran,  then 
shaken  well  for  a few  minutes. 

GOLD,  TO  Test.— Articles  made  of  gold, 
have  their  value  regulated  according  to  a 
certain  standard.  Articles  of  pure  gold,  for 
instance,  are  represented  to  be  of  twenty- 
four  parts  or  carats,  but  if  there  is  any  alloy, 
then  this  is  deducted  from  the  whole.  Plate 
is  not  legally  sold  as  gold,  except  it  be  of 
standard  purity,  and  to  ascertain  this,  it 
undergoes  an  examination  of  the  assay 
master  of  the  Goldsmiths’  Company,  and 
if  found  of  the  correct  standard,  it  is  stumped 
with  what  is  termed  the  hall  mark.  'I'his 
mark  is  a peculiar  and  distinctive  one,  and 
although  many  close  imitations  of  it  appear 
on  spurious  metals,  yet  if  it  is  once  closely 
observed,  it  will  always  serve  as  an  infallible 
guide  to  persons  who  are  purchasing  gold 
plate  and  other  articles.  Gold,  or  wliat  Is 
represented  to  be  such,  may  be  readily 
tested  by  M’Plying  a drop  of  aqua  fortis  to 
it ; if  the  fluid  remains  upon  the  metal  in  a 
colourless  state,  the  metal  is  pure;  but  if 
upon  applying  the  aqua  fortis,  a green  colour 
appears,  the  metal  is  spurious.  Another 
test  consists  of  a smooth  black  stone  called 
the  touchstone  ; and  upon  the  article  to  be 
tested  being  rubbed  upon  it,  (he  colour  of 
the  mark  left  by  pure  gold,  dilfering  from 


that  made  by  any  of  its  alloys,  at  once  fur- 
nishes a test  of  the  comparative  merits  of 
the  metals.  With  respect  to  many  orna- 
ments made  and  sold  by  jewellers  without 
the  proper  stamp,  and  called  gold,  they  con- 
tain only  a portion  of  the  precious  metal, 
“^Y^'^Sssmuch  alloy  as  jewellers  can  possibly 
add  without  losing  the  appearance  of  gold ; 
these  articles  look  very  well  when  new,  but 
frequently  soon  tarnish  and  lose  their 
colour. 

GOLDFINCH.  — This  bird  is  attractive 
from  the  beauty  of  its  plumage,  the  sweet- 
ness of  its  song,  its  great  docility,  and  the 
readiness  with  which  it  breeds  with  other 
birds.  It  may  either  be  kept  in  the  cage  or 


allowed  to  run  about  the  room.  In  the  for- 
mer case,  an  ordinary  small  sized  chaffinch 
cage  is  preferable  to  a bell-shaped  one,  as 
the  goldfinch  is  not  fond  of  hopping  about 
the  higher  perches,  and  is  apt  to  become 
dizzy.  In  the  latter  case,  a place  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  room  by  a grating,  or  a 
small  tree  or  bush,  should  be  provided  for 
its  sleeping- place.  The  food  of  the  gold- 
finch should  be  chiefly  confined  to  hemp  and 
poppy  seed,  especially  the  latter.  A little 
green  food  should  be  occasionally  given,  as 
lettuce  or  cabbage-leaves,  groundsel,  water- 
cress, &o.  The  female  goldfinch  lays  once  a 
year  five  or  six  pale  green  eggs,  spotted 
with  light  red,  and  often  surrounded  at  the 
thick  end  with  a circle  of  small  blackish 
stripes.  The  males,  may  at  a very  early 
period  be  distinguished  by  a narrow  white 
ring  round  the  beak.  When  taken  from  the 
nest,  they  may  be  reared  on  poppy  seed,  and 
bread  soaked  in  milk  and  water.  The  dis- 
ease to  which  the  goldfinch  is  most  liable,  is 
epilepsy.  Sore  and  swollen  eyes,  to  which 
they  are  also  subject,  may  be  cured  by  an 
application  of  unsalted  butter.  Stupor  and 
giddiness  are  occasionally  produced  by  the 
immoderate  use  of  hemp  seed,  and  may  bo 
cured  by  the  substitution  of  soaked  lettuce 
and  thistledown.  In  general,  it  will  con- 
duce to  their  health,  if  they  be  allowed  now 
and  then  to  pull  the  seeds  from  a thistle 
liead. 

GOLD  FISH.— See  Fisii,  Gor.n. 

gold  lace,  to  Clean.— Hum  some 
rock-alum  and  sift  it  to  a very  fine  pow- 
der, dip  a solt  brush  in  this,  and  rub  the 
gold  lace  with  it,  the  colour  and  brilliancy 
will  be  almost  immediately  improved. 

GOLF.-  A game  played  with  a club  and  n 
ball.  The  club  is  iroiii  three  to  four  feet  in 

length,  according  to  the  stature  of  the  player 
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and  the  length  of  his  arm.  To  the  lower 
part  of  the  club  is  united,  by  compact  tying, 
a flattish  curved  end,  which  is  the  striking 
part;  it  is  faced  with  horn,  and  to  give 
force,  is  loaded  with  iead.  To  supply  a hold 
to  the  hands  of  the  striker  the  upper  extre- 
mity of  the  club  is  enveloped  in  a strip  of 
cloth.  The  ball  is  about  the  size  of  an  egg, 
and  is  made  very  firm.  It  is  composed  of 
stout  leather,  which  having  been  previously 
soaked  in  boiling  water,  allows  of  it  being 
first  very  securely  sewed,  and  then  turned 
Inside  out,  leaving  a small  opening  only,  by 
which  it  is  very  forcibly  stuffed  with  feathers. 
The  outside  is  smooth  and  painted  white. 
In  the  game  of  golf  there  are  generally  two 
players,  one  matched  against  the  other. 
Each  has  his  own  ball.  The:  game  consists 
in  driving  the  ball  into  certain  holes  made 
in  the  ground,  and  he  who  achieves  this 
with  the  fewest  , strokes,  gains  the  victory. 
"When  four  persons  play,  two  of  them  are 
sometimes  partners,  and' have  but  one  ball, 
which  "they  strike  alternately.  The  holes 
are  situated  at  the  different  ends . and  sides 
of  the  green  at  irregular  distanoes,  and  their 
number  is  optional.  Thausual  number  is  five. 
A player  must  never  touoh  his  ball  with  his 
hand  or  foot,  unless  in  very  particular  cir- 
cumstances, or  when'he  takes  it  out  of  one 
of  the  holes.  When  commencing  from  a 
hole,  the  ball  may  be  cogged  up  ori  the  point 
of  a protuberance  of  mud  or  turf,  to  allow 
of  a commanding  stroke,  and  this  is  called 
toingthe  ball;  but  on  all  other  occasions 
the  ball  must  be  struck  or  impelled  by  the 

folf  from  the  place  in  which  happens  to  lie. 

[uch  depends  on  the  first  blow,  and  it 
should  be  given  with  considerable  firmness 
and  a steady  arm.  Properly  performed,  the 
first  stroke  will  send  the  ball  two  hundred 
yards,  while  at  other  times  a weak  or  awk- 


ward blow  will  advance  the  ball  only  a few 
feet.  When  the  balls  at  length  get  near  a 
hole,  great  skill  is  shown  in  pulling  or  giving 
those  delicate  strokes  which  will  not  force 
the  ball  beyond  the  hole,  but,  if  possible, 
into  it.  A knowledge  of  the  value  of  forces, 
Ihc  nature  of  the  ground,  the  influence  of 


the  wind  or  weather.  &c.,  is  important  in 
this  and  aU  other  parts  of  the  game,  and  is 
only  to  be  gained  by  long  experience. 

GOLOSHES. — A kind  of  waterproof  shoe  • 
made  to  wear  over  ordinary  boots  or  shoes, 
to  protect  the  feet  from  wet  and  damp. 
They  are  especially  adapted  for  female  wear, 
as  the  boots  and  shoes  usually  worn  by 
females  are  too  thin  to  resist  tlie  penetra- 
tion of  wet,  even  after  a few  minutes’  wear. 
Goloshes  will  last  a long  time,  and  only 
require  an  occasionai  rubbing  with  a damp  • 
■flannel,  to  clean  them. 

GOOSE  BAKED.— Prepare  the  goose  in 
the  same  manner  as  for  roasting,  and  set  it 
on  a stand,  with  a tin  underneath ; when 
the  underside  is  done,  turn  the  upper  side  ■ 
downwards ; and  when  that  is  completed, , 
remove  the  goose  from  the  oven  and  serve. 

GOOSE  BOILED.  — Singe  and  draw  a. 
goose  and  pour  over  it  a quart  of  boiling 
milk ; let  it  lie  in  this  ali  night,  then  take  • 
it  out  and  dry  it  thoroughly  with  a cloth ; 
cut  a large  onion  with  some  sage  into  small : 
pieces ; put  them  into  the  goose,  sew  it  up  • 
at  the  neck  and  vent,  and  hang  it  up  by  the  ■ 
iegs  until  next  day ; then  put  it  into  a . 
saucepan  of  cold  water,  cover  it  close,  set  it . 
over  the  fire,  and  let  it  boil  gently  for  an  . 
hour.  Serve  with  onion  sauce. 

GOOSE  BRAISED.— Truss  the  goose,  cover  ■ 
it  with  bacon,  and  tie  it  up ; line  the  stew- 
pan  with  thin  slices  of  bacon,  and  lay  in  the 
goose  with  giblets  and  seasoning.  Moisten 
with  a little  white  wine  and  as  much  stock 
as  will  cover  the  goose;  let  it  boil  closely 
covered  up  for  an  hour  and  a half.  Serve 
with  apple  sauce,  or  onion  sauce  moUified 
with  turnip. 

GOOSE  HAMS.— Divide  the  goose  down 
the  back,  and  rub  into  it  a quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  saltpetre : then  rub  it  with  common 
salt  and  coarse  brown  sugar.  After  this, 
let  it  be  in  pickle  for  ten  days ; rub  it  and 
turn  it  every  day,  roll  it  in  sawdust,  and 
smoke  it  by  hanging  it  in  the  chimney. 

GOOSE  HASHED.- Put  into  a stewpan 
half  of  an  onion  chopped,  w'ith  an  ounce  of 
butter ; fry  the  onions  until  tliey  become 
slightly  browned,  then  stir  in  a tablespoonful 
of  flour ; put  in  the  remains  of  a goose  left 
Dom  a previous  dinner,  out  into  neat  pieces 
and  well  flavour  it  with  pepper  and  salt; 
add  a pint  of  stock,  let  the  whole  simmer 
for  about  ten  minutes,  then  serve. 

GOOSE  MARINADED.— Bone  the  goose 
and  stuff  it  with  the  ordinary  ingredients, 
together  with  two  or  three  very  acid  apples, 
some  beef  marrow,  the  crumb  of  a penny 
loaf,  pepper,  salt,  nutmeg,  and  Icmou-peel, 
all  chopped  fine  and  mixed  with  the  yolks 
of  three  or  four  eggs,  and  a glass  of  wine ; 
it  should  then  be  fried  until  it  is  lightly 
browned,  and  afterwards  stewed  in  two 
quarts  of  good  gravy  for  two  hours;  the 
goose  must  then  be  taken  out,  the  fat  taken 
off  the  gravy,  to  which  are  added  a little 
lemon-juice,  some  browning,  a gill  of  red 
wine,  an  anchovy  chopped,  bruised  mace, 
pepper,  and  salt.  Pour  this  over  the  goose 
aud  serve. 
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GOOSE,  Properties  and  uses  of.— 
: Goose  forms  a popular  and  favourite  dish, 
^ especially  in  England.  It  is  a very  savoury 
I and  nutritious  food ; and  although  it  has 
. the  reputation  of  being  injurious  to  weak 
i stomachs,  this  consequence  is  more  fre- 
, quently  caused  by  unskilful  cooking  or  too 
■ highly  seasoning ; it  is  also  notorious  that 
in  this  case,  as  in  all  others  where  savoury 
dishes  appear,  persons  are  apt  to  partake  of 
larger  quantities  than  they  otherwise  would 
of  ordinary  food.  The  fat  of  the  goose  has 
healmg  qualities  for  certain  wounds,  and 
mixed  with  honey  is  often  successfully  em- 
ployed as  a salve  for  bites  of  dogs,  &c. ; 
when  scented,  it  also  affords  an  excellent 
pomade. 

GIGOSE  PIE.— Prepare  a very  stiff  raised 
crust,  and  make  the  sides  also  thick  and 
stiff.  Take  the  bones  out  of  a goose,  a 
turkey,  and  a fowl,  and  season  with  pepper, 
salt,  mace,  cloves,  and  nutmeg,  all  finely 
pounded  and  well  mixed.  Lay  the  goose 
upon  a dish,  with  the  breast  downwards ; 
on  this,  place  the  turkey,  then  some  slices 
of  boiled  ham  and  tongue,  and  then  the 
fowl ; cover  the  whole  with  small  pieces  of 
ham  or  bacon.  Make  the  pie  of  an  oval 
form,  with  the  sides  standing  an  inch  and 
a half  above  the  meat,  &c. ; put  on  the  top 
and  make  a hole  in  the  centre  of  it.  Brush 
the  outside  of  the  pie  all  over  with  the 
beaten  whites  of  eggs,  and  envelope  it  in 
three  folds  of  buttered  paper;  paste  the 
top  over  in  the  same  way,  place  it  in  the 
oven  till  it  has  attained  a fine  brown  colour, 
then  remove  the  paper,  and  pour  into  the 
centre  of  the  pie,  through  a lunnel,  a pound 
and  a half  of  melted  butter ; then  serve. 

GOOSE  PUDDING.— Soak  half  a pound 
of  bread  crumb  in  milk;  when  cold,  add  two 
or  three  eggs,  a little  salt,  pepper,  marjoram, 
and  thyme,  a spoonful  of  oatmeal,  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  suet,  and  an  onion  chopped 
fine.  Mix  them  well  together,  spread  the 
mass  in  a dripping-pan,  and  bake  it  under 
the  goose. 

' GOOSE  RAGOUT. -Break  the  breast- 
bone of  the  goose  until  it  is  quite  flat;  skin 
it,  and  dip  it  into  boiling  water ; season  it 
with  pepper  and  .salt,  and  a little  pounded 
mace;  lard  and  flour  it  all  over;  put  three- 
quarters  of  a pound  of  beef  suet  into  a stew- 
pan,  and  when  melted  and  boiling  hot  lay 
in  the  goose  ; when  it  is  thoroughiv  brown, 
add  a quart  of  hot  beef  gravy,  a bunch  of 
sweet  herbs,  a blade  of  mace,  a few  cloves, 
some  whole  pepper,  three  or  four  small 
onions,  and  a bay  leaf ; cover  it  closely,  and 
let  It  stew  gently  for  an  hour  or  an  hour 
and  a half,  according  to  the  size  of  the  goose. 
Eor  the  ragout,  cut  some  turnips,  carrots, 
and  onions  small,  and  boil  them  with  a pint 
Of  rich  beef  gravy ; put  them  all  into  a 
saucepan  with . some  pepper,  salt,  and  a 
piece  of  butter  rolled  in  Hour  ; after  boiling, 
let  them  stew  gently  for  a quarter  of  an 
hour;  take  the  goose  out  of  the  stewpan 
when  done,  drain  it  well  from  the  liquor  in 
which  it  has  been  stewed,  put  it  into  a dish, 
and  serve  it  with  the  ragout  poured  over  it. 
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GOOSE  ROASTED. — Boil  two  ounces  of 
onion  with  a few  sage  leaves,  chop  them 
fine  with  a breakfast-cupful  of  stale  bread 
crumbs  and  half  an  apple ; mix  with  it  a 
piece  of  butter,  and  a little  pepper  and  salt, 
with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  stuff  the  goose,  and 
tie  up  the  end ; set  it  dotvn  to  roast  before 
a clear  fire,  dredge  it  with  flour,  and  when 
hot,  baste  it  with  butter.  An  hour  and  a 
half  or  an  hour  and  three-quarters  will  be 
sufficient  to  roast  it.  Serve  wdth  apple 
sauce,  onion  sauce,  and  gravy.  The  French 
mode  of  roasting  a goose  is  as  follows: — Roast 
a hundred  chestnuts  over  the  fire ; remove 
the  two  outer  skins,  chop  half  of  the  nuts 
and  put  them  into  a stewpan  with  half  a 
pound  of  sausage  meat,  the  goose  liver 
chopped,  a small  piece  of  butter,  some 
parsley,  chives,  shalots,  and  a clove  of  garlic, 
all  finely  chopped.  Put  this  mixture  on  the 
fire  for  a quarter  of  an  hour ; then  stuff  the 
goose  with  it  and  proceed  to  roast  it ; it 
will  require  two  hours  to  dress  it.  Put  the 
rest  of  the  chestnuts  into  a stewpan  with  a 
tablespoonful  of  white  wine,  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  coulis,  and  a little  salt ; when 
done  sufliciently,  serve  this  around  the 
goose,  or  in  a tureen  separately. 

GOOSE  SAUCE.— For  roasted  goose,  put 
into  a saucepan  a tablespoonful  of  made 
mustard,  half  a teaspoouful  of  cayenne 
pepper,  a glass  of  port  wine,  and  a gill  of 
gravy ; mix  and  warm  it  up,  and  pour  it 
through  a slit  made  in  the  apron  of  the 
goose  into  the  body.  Serve  immediately. 

GOOSE  STEWED.— The  geese  generally 
chosen  for  stewing,  are  those  that  are  not 
sufficiently  tender  to  be  otherwise  dressed. 
After  trussing  it,  lard  it  well  with  bacon 
rolled  in  parsley,  chives,  two  shalots,  thyme, 
bay  leaf,  basilic  finely  chopped,  salt,  pepper, 
and  grated  nutmeg ; put  some  of  the  stuffing 
inside  the  goose,  then  lay  it  in  a stewpan 
that  just  holds  it,  with  a gill  of  water,  a ^1 
of  wine,  and  a tablespoonful  of  brandy : 
add  salt  and  pepper,  cover  the  stewpan 
closely,  and  let  the  contents  stew  for  four 
hours.  Serve  hot  with  the  sauce. 

GOOSE,  TO  Carve.— Cut  off  the  apron 
1, 1,  1,  of  the  goose,  and  pour  into  the  body 
a large  spoontul  of  gravy,  which  should  be 
mixed  with  stuffing.  Cut  as  many  slices 


from  the  breast  3,  2,  as  possible,  and  serve 
with  a portion  of  the  apron  to  each  plate. 
When  the  breast  is  all  served,  cut  off  the 
joints. 

GOOSE,  TO  Choose,- Tlie  flesh  of  a line 
goose  should  be  of  a clear  pink  colour, 
the  liver  pale,  the  feet  and  the  bill  yellow 
and  free  Irom  hair,  and  the  claws  pliable. 
When  contrary  characteristics  to  these  are 
noted,  the  bird  is  sure  to  be  old  and  tough- 
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GOOSE,  TO  Truss. — Having  well  picked 
the  goose,  cut  the  feetoflf  at  the  joints,  and 
the  pinion  at  the  first  joint ; sever  the  neck 
close  to  the  back,  leaving  all  the  skin  you 
can ; pull  out  the  throat  and  tie  a knot  at 
the  end  ; insert  your  middie  finger  into  the 
breast,  loosen  the  liver,  &c.,  cut  it  close  to 
the  vent,  and  draw  out  all  the  inside  except 
the  soul,  wipe  it  thoroughly,  and  beat  the 
breast-bone  flat;  put  a skewer  in  the  wings 
and  draw  the  legs  close  up,  running  a skewer 
through  the  middle  of  both  legs  and  the 
body ; draw  the  small  of  the  leg  close  down 
to  the  side  bone,  and  run  a skewer  through ; 
make  a hole  in  the  skin  large  enough  to 
admit  the  crop,  and  when  stuffed  place  it 
through. 

GOOSEBERRY  CHEESE.  — Gather  the 
rough  red  gooseberries  when  quite  ripe; 
bake  them  until  they  are  a perfect  mash ; 
pass  them  through  a hair  sieve,  then  put 
them  into  a preserving  pan,  and  boil  them 
gently.  To  every  pound  of  gooseberries  put 
three  ounces  of  sugar,  which  should  be 
strewed  in  every  now  and  then,  a little  at  a 
time.  It  will  take  several  hours  to  boil  in 
order  to  maintain  the  proper  consistence. 

GOOSEBERRY  COMPOTE.— Put  a pint 
of  green  gooseberries  into  a stenqian  with 
two  ounces  of  sugar  and  a gill  of  syrup, 
place  them  over  a brisk  fire,  as  the  quicker 
they  are  cooked  the  better  colour  they  will 
keep  ; when  tender,  but  not  broken,  pour 
them  into  a basin,  and  when  cold  they  are 
ready  to  serve. 

GOOSEBERRY  CREAM.— Boil  a quart 
of  gooseberries  quickly  in  as  much  water  as 
will  cover  them,  stir  in  about  half  an  ounce 
of  good  butter;  when  they  are  soft,  pulp 
them  through  a sieve ; sweeten  the  pulp 
with  sugar  while  it  is  hot,  then  beat  it  up 
with  the  yolks  of  four  eggs  ; serve  in  a dish, 
cups,  or  glasses. 

GOOSEBERRY,  Culture  of.— Of  this 
fruit  there  are  several  varieties ; but  the 
following  selection  for  a small  garden  is 
recommended: —Reds.— Old  rough  red,  Mel- 
ling’s  crown  lob.  Farmer’s  roaring  lion, 
Knight’s  Marquis  of  Stafford,  champagne 
and  Capper’s  top  sawyer ; one  of  the  best 
of  the  red  gooseberries  is  the  Scotch  iron- 
monger. Yellows.  Hardcastle’s  gunner. 
Hill’s  golden  gourd.  Prophet’s  rockwood, 
Hamlet’s  kilton,  Dixon’s  golden  yellow, 
Gordon’s  viper.  (7reeas.— Edwards’s  jolly  tar, 
Massey’s  heart  of  oak,  Nixon’s  green 
myrtle,  Parkinson’s  laurel,  Wainwright’s 
ocean.  Whiles.  — Coleworth’s  white  lion, 
Moore’s  white  bear.  Crompton’s  Sheba 
queen,  Saunders’s  Cheshire  lass,  'Welling- 
ton’s glory,  AVoodward’s  whitesmith.  The 
gooseberry  may  be  propagated  by  all  tl>e 
modes  applicable  to  trees  and  shrubs,  even 
by  ^)iece8  of  the  roots ; but  the  mode  by 
cuttings  is  usually  adopted  for  continuing 
varieties,  and  that  by  seeds  for  procuring 
them.  When  the  first-named  method  is 
adopted,  the  cuttings  should  be  taken  from 
bearing  shoots,  rather  than  from  the  main 
stem.  Cut  them  to  such  a length  ns  the 
strength  and  ripeness  of  the  wood  will  bear; 
cut  oil'  all  the  buds,  with  the  exception  of 
three  or  four  at  the  top,  and  train  the 


plants  with  a single  stem  nine  or  ten 
inches  high,  from  the  top  of  which  the 
branches  should  radiate  upwards  at  an  angle 
of  forty  or  forty-five  degrees.  Immediate 
planting,  watering,  and  shading  are  requi- 
site to  secure  a successful  growth ; and,  if 
a little  moss  be  tied  around  the  lower  part 
of  the  cutting,  it  will  cause  it  to  strike 
stronger  roots.  When  propo^ation  by  seed  is 
adopted,  the  seed  of  some  choice  variety, 
thoroughly  ripe,  should  be  taken  and  sown 
early  in  springAn  beds  or  pots 
of  rich  light  mellow  earth.  iWhen  the  plants 
are  a year  old,  they  are  planted  out  in  nur- 
sery rows,  to  be  cultivated  and  trained  there 
a year  or  two ; in  general,  they  will  bear  a 
third  year.  The  gooseberry  will  succeed  in 
alnaost  any  soil,  where  the  ground  is  soft  and 
moist,  and  situated  on  a dry  subsoil.  The 
silu(xlioii  should  not  be  under  the  drip  of 
trees,  over-much  shaded,  or  confined,  other- 
wise the  fruit  will  be  small,  ill- flavoured, 
and  the  plants  probably  mildewed.  The 
season  for  planting  gooseberries  is  any  time 
during  open  weather,  from  October  till 
February.  In  large  gardens  or  orchards 
they  should  be  planted  from  eight  feet  to 
ten  feet  apart  from  row  to  row,  and  six  feet 
from  plant  to  plant  in  the  rows.  In  small 
gardens  they  should  be  planted  in  a com- 
partment by  themselves,  at  the  distance  of 
six  feet  between  the  rows,  and  four  feet 
apart  from  each  other.  The  bushes  will  re- 
eimre pruning  twice  a year.  In  summer,  when 
any  bushes  are  crowded  with  cross  or  water 
shoots  of  the  same  year,  shading  the  fruit 
from  the  sun,  and  preventing  the  access  of 
air,  thin  the  heart  of  the  plant  and  other 
tufted  parts  moderately,  pinchmg  off  or 
cutting  out  close  what  spray  is  removed; 
but  do  not  touch  the  summer  shoots  in 
general.  It  will  greatly  contribute  to  the 
perfection  of  the  fruit,  if  the  very  small 
berries  are  taken  away  with  a pair  of  scis- 
sors, about  the  middle  or  end  of  May.  AVin- 
ter  pruning  may  be  performed  any  time, 
from  Noyeniber  until  the  end  of  February, 
or  until  the  buds  are  so  swelled  that  further 
delay  would  endanger  their  being  rubbed  off  in 
the  operation.  Cut  out  the  cross  shoots  and 
water  shoots  of  the  preceding  summer,  and 
the  superfluous  among  crowded  branches. 

I rune  long  ramblers  and  low  stragglers  to 
some  well-placed  lateral  or  eye;  or  if  an  un- 
der-straggler stray  very  low,  cut  it  away.  Of 
last  year’s  shoots,  retain  a sufficiency  of  the 
best  well-placed  laterals  and  terminals  in 
vacant  parts,  to  form  successional  bearers. 
Mostly  retain  a leading  shoot  at  the  end  of 
a principal  branch.  The  superfluous  young 
la^terals  on  the  good  main  branches,  instead 
of  being  taken  off  clean,  may  be  cut  into 
stabs  of  one  or  two  eyes,  which  will  send 
out  Iruit-buds  and  spurs.  Of  the  supply  re- 
served for  new  bearers,  a small  number  will 
probably  require  shortening,  where  too  ex- 
tended or  curvated  incommodiously ; leave 
tliese  from  eight  to  twelve  inches  in  length, 
according  to  strength  and  situation.  Too 
close  cutting,  or  general  shortening,  occa- 
sions a great  superfluity  of  wood  in  summer 
for  the  multiplied  laterals  thus  forced  from 
the  eyes  of  the  shortened  branches,  increase 
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to  a thicket,  so  as  to  retard  the  growth  and 
prevenc  the  ripening  of  the  fruit ; on  which 
account  it  is  an  important  part  of  prunin'' 
to  keep  the  middle  of  the  head  open  and 
clear,  and  to  let  the  occasional  shortening 
of  the  shoots  be  sparing  and  moderate.  Be- 
tween the  bearing  branches,  keep  a regu- 
lated distance  of  at  least  six  inches  at  the 
extremities,  which  will  ensure  fertile  bearers 
of  good  fruit.  Gooseberries  may  be  said  to 
be  in  season  from  April  to  August.  Some 
late  kinds,  either  planted  in  shady  situations 
or  shielded  with  mats  from  the  sun  in  their 
ripening  state,  continue  good  on  the  tree  till 
September. 

GOOSEBERRY  FOOL. — Blanch  a quart 
of  gooseberries,  closely  covered,  with  just 
sufficient  water  to  pulp  them  through  a 
sieve;  beat  six  eggs  well,  and  add  to  them 
a pint  of  cream  (or  milk  may  be  substituted 
with  the  addition  of  an  extra  egg),  a 
tablespoonful  of  orange -flower  water,  a 
seasoning  of  cloves,  cinnamon,  or  nutmeg, 
and  sugar  to  sweeten:  stir  it  over  a slow 
Are  till  it  is  of  a proper  thickness ; dish  it, 
and  silt  sugar  thickly  over  it. 

15^  Gooseberries,  1 quart ; eggs,  6 ; cream, 

1 pint ; orange-flower  water,  1 tablespoon- 
ful ; cloves,  cinnamon,  or  nutmeg,  to  flavour ; 
sugar,  sufficient. 

GOOSEBERRY  FRITTERS.  — Make  a 
thick  batter,  composed  of  six  eggs  well 
beaten,  three-quarters  of  a pint  of  cream,  a 
tablespoonful  of  yeast,  a tablespoonful  of 
orange- flower  water,  and  a little  grated  nut- 
meg, adding  as  much  flour  as  may  be  ne- 
cessary to  produce  the  proper  consistence. 
Stew  some  gooseberries  till  quite  tender; 
mix  them  with  the  batter,  chop  it  into  boil- 
ing lard,  and  fry  to  a good  colour.  Strew 
sugar  over  them,  and  serve. 

. cream,  f pint;  yeast,  1 

tablespooniul;  orange-flower  water,  1 table- 
spoonful;  nutmeg,  to  flavour;  flour,  suffi- 
cient. 

JAM.— Select  six  pounds 
of  the  small,  red,  rough  gooseberry.  Clip 
the  stalks  and  tops  from  them,  and  put  the 
fruit  into  a preserving  pan,  stirring  and 
bruising  them  as  they  warm,  to  extract  the 
jj  /.  them  boil  for  ten  minutes;  then 
add  four  pounds  of  sugar,  and  place  the 
Btc\ypan  over  the  fire  again  ; let  it  boil,  and 
continue  boiling  for  two  hours  longer,  stir- 
ring it  in  the  meantime  to  prevent  it  burn- 
the  scum  that  arises. 
When  it  thickens,  and  will  form  into  ajelly 
on  a plate,  it  is  sufficiently  done.  Put  it  by 
in  pots,  allow  it  to  remain  uncovered  for 
bMder’  then  tie  the  pots  down  with 

^^,.^^?°°'’®herrie8,  elbs. ; sugar,  4lbs. 

'^tiLLY.— Remove  the 
wfii  ^ gallon  or  more  of 

P®’  gooseberries,  and 
keep  them  stirred  gently  in  a stewpan 
hre,  until  they  have  yielded 
^Ir  * "hlch  should  then  be  poured 

off  without  pressing  the  fruit,  and  passed 
nrst  through  a fine  sieve,  and  afterwards 
a double  muslin  strainer,  or  a jelly- 
Dag.  IN  ext  weigh  it,  and  to  every  three  pounds 
add  one  pound  of  white  curraiit  juice,  which 


wav^  Ron  prepared  in  the  ntsse 

hnnr  ^ .IHIckly  for  a quarter  of 

take  It  from  the  fire  and  stirot 
to  half  the  weight  of  sugar.  When  thi«  « 
dissolved,  boil  the  jell/  for  six  min 
longer,  skim  it  thoroughly,  and  pour  it  iutn 

^ minutes  foar 

pounds  of  the  juice  of  red  gooseberries  rum- 

Takeit  frZ^. 
dissolved  tkuae 

pounds  of  sugar.  Boil  it  again  for 

™r?u'gh|yTlS.‘.d 

Juice  of  gooseberries,  4lfc.i 

gooseberry  pie. -Pick  and  w**. 
the  gooseberries  and  stew  them  in  enou«t 
water  to  prevent  their  burning;  « 
tender,  and  while  hot,  sweeten  them  wiSs 
su^ar  and  let  them  stand  until  they  beconne 
cold ; then  po^  them  into  a pie- dish  lina* 
with  paste  ; add  sugar  sufficient  to  sweetess. 
dredge  flour  upon  them,  cover  them  with  «. 
paste,  of  which  wet  and  pinch  the  ed«* 
together,  and  cut  a slit  in  the  centre.  I^e 
tor  twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour. 

gooseberry  pudding.  Bake*.— 
Stew  a pound  and  a half  of  ripe  red  gooss- 
berries  in  a jar,  until  they  pulp,  expreM*. 
pint  of  the  juice  through  a sieve,  mix  at 
with  four  ounces  of  Naples  biscuit,  tbnw 
eggs  well  beaten,  and  an  ounce  and  a half  rf 
butter ; sweeten,  and  bake  in  a dish 
with  a thin  paste. 

Juice  of  gooseberries,  1 pint;  Naak* 
biscuit,  4ozs. ; eggs,  3 ; butter,  lioz. ; surauL 
to  sweeten. 

gooseberry  pudding,  Boiles.— 

-4lake  a stiff  paste  of  a pound  of  flour,  htSi 
a pound  of  beef  suet,  chopped  fine,  or  tfce 
same  quantity  of  dripping,  butter,  or  l«jt«i. 
mixed  together  with  a little  salt  and  vi>afw 
or  muk.  An  egg  may  be  added  if  desir^; 
knead  the  mixture  well  together  and  roll  it 
out  thinly.  Rub  the  inside  of  a basin  wifJi 
butter,  and  line  it  with  the  paste,  fill  it  witSi 
gooseberries,  cover  the  top  over  with  paste, 
tie  it  in  a cloth,  and  boil  it  for  an  hour  ait4 
three-quarters.  When  done, cut  aholeiatiie 
top,  and  stir  a little  sugar  into  it. 

gooseberry  sauce.— Clip  off  the 

tops  and  stems  of  a half  pint  of  smaM 
unripe  green  gooseberries  ; scald  them, 
drain  them,  and  stir  them  into  melted 
butter,  with  a little  sorrel-juice  or  vinegar. 
A sprinkle  of  ginger  may  be  added. 

gooseberry  'I'KIFUE.- Scald  sudh  « 
quantity  of  gooseberries  as,  when  passed 
through  a sieve,  will  make  a thick  layer  a4 
the  bottom  of  the  dish;  add  sugar  to 
sweeten,  and  a little  nutmeg.  Mi.<  together 
half' a pint  of  cream,  half  a pint  of  milk, 
the  yolk  of  one  egg ; give  it  a scald  over 
the  fire,  and  stir  it  all  the  time;  do  not  let  it 
boil;  add  a little  sugar  only,  and  let  it  grow 
cold.  I'our  this  over  the  gooseberries,  and 
put  on  it  a whip  made  the  day  before  of  a 
pint  of  cream,  two  eggs,  sugar  to  »wo«tMi. 
and  lemon-peel  to  flavour. 
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GOOSEBEKRY  VINEGAR.— Boil  three 
quarts  of  spring  water,  and  when  cold,  add 
one  quart  of  bruised  gooseberries,  let  them 
remain  for  two  or  three  days,  stirring 
frequently,  then  strain  through  a hair  bag, 
and  to  every  quart  of  liquor  add  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  coarse  sugar.  Put  it  into  a 
cask  with  a toast  of  yeast,  and  cover  the 
bung-hole  with  a piece  of  slate.  Set  the 
cask  in  the  sun,  and  when  the  liquid  has 
acquired  its  proper  degree  of  tartness*  set  it 
by  in  the  cellar. 

GOOSEBERRY  WINE.— This  wine  may 
be  made  from  either  ripe  or  unripe  goose- 
berries ; in  the  former  process,  bruise  ten 
gallons  of  ripe  gooseberries  in  a tub,  leave 
them  in  that  state  for  twenty-four  hours, 
then  press  the  pulp  through  a hair-cloth  or 
canvas  bag ; return  the  remaining  pulp  into 
the  tub,  and  pour  on  it  four  gallons  of  hot 
water,  stir  this  well  up,  leave  it  lor  twelve 
hours,  and  express  the  liquor  as  bel'ore. 
Mix  the  first  and  second  liquors  together, 
and  throw  away  the  exhausted  pulp.  To 
every  four  gallons  of  the  mixed  liquor  add 
fourteen  pounds  of  white  sugar,  or  fifteen  of 
moist ; dissolve  and  mix  this  thoroughly 
with  the  liquor,  and  leave  it  to  ferment. 
Should  the  weather  be  very  cool  place  the 
liquor  near  the  fire.  As  the  fermentation 
proceeds,  the  liquor  becomes  less  and  less 
sweet,  till  at  the  completion  of  the  fermenta- 
tion, the  sweetness  will  have  entirely  dis- 
appeared, and  consequently,  the  progress  of 
the  fermentation  may  be  readily  tested  by 
tasting  the  liquor  from  time  to  time.  "Wlien 
the  fermentation  has  ceased,  rack  the  wine 
off  as  clear  as  possible,  and  completely  fill  a 
cask  with  it ; then  bung  it  closely,  and  set 
it  by  in  a cellar.  Five  years  in  the  wood 
will  not  be  any  too  long  ; at  the  end  of  this 
period  it  may  be  bottled,  and  will  be  in  high 
perfection.  For  unripe  gooseberry  Take 

eight  gallons  of  green  gooseberries,  bruise 
them  well,  add  eight  gallons  of  cold  water  ; 
let  them  stand  for  twenty-four  hours,  drain 
the  liquor  well  from  the  gooseberries  through 
a sieve,  put  three  pounds  and  a half  of  loaf 
sugar  to  every  gallon  of  liquor  ; pour  it  into 
a cask,  add  a quart  of  the  best  gin ; let  it 
stand  for  six  months,  and  then  bottle  it— 
See  CiiAJMPAGNr,.  British. 

GOOSEBERRIES,  to  Preserve.— Ga- 
ther gooseberries  that  are  full  grown  but 
not  ripe,  cut  off  the  steins  and  tops,  and 
put  the  fruit  into  wide-mouthed  bottles; 
gently  cork  them  with  corks  that  are  quite 
new,  put  them  into  a pan  of  boiling  water, 
and  let  them  remain  until  they  are  shrunken 
one  lourth  part;  then  beat  the  corks  in 
tightly,  cut  off  the  tops,  and  jiour  hot  resin 
over  them ; set  the  bottles  in  a dry  place, 
and  Ihe  fruit  will  thus  keep  for  a year. 

GOOSEBERRIFS,  Uses  ano  Proper- 
ties OP.— This  Ifiiit  Is  employed  in  a variety 
of  culinary  forms.  Theimripe  fruit  is  cold  and 
acidulous;  the  ripe  I'ruit  is  wholesome  and 
slightly  laxative,  but  the  seeds  and  skins 
should  not  be  eaten,  as  they  are  very  indiges- 

GOULARD  "WATER.  -This  wa.sh  is  used 
for  a variety  of  purposes,  and  may  be  com- 
pounded as  follows:  Extract  of  lead,  1 


drachm ; distilled  vinegar,  2ozs. ; spirit  of 
wine,  ioz. ; water,  ipint.  As  an  evaporant 
this  wash  is  not  to  be  recommended,  as  it 
renders  the  skin  dry  and  harsh.  "When  used 
as  a lotion  for  the  eyes,  it  may  be  simply 
made  by  mixing  two  grains  of  sugar  of  lead 
with  two  tablespoonfuls  of  water. 

GOURD.  — This  fruit  is  cultivated  in 
England  chiefly  as  an  ornament,  and  occa- 
sionally for  use.  It  is  propagated  by  seed, 
which  should  be  sown  in  March  upon  a 
moderate  bottom  heat,  using  rich  soil,  and 
covering  the  seed  to  the  depth  of  an  inch. 
Where  the  number  of  plants  is  not  great,  it 
is  advisable  to  plant  one  seed  in  a large  60- 
sized  pot,  and  when  about  three  inches  high 
to  repot  into  a 48- sized  pot,  which  will  be 
sufficient  for  the  plants  untU  they  are 
planted  out  for  good— which  can  rardy  be, 
■without  protection,  before  the  middle  or  end 
of  May. 

GOURD  SOUP.— Pare  and  slice  the 
gourds  ; boil  them  in  gravy  broth  to  a mash 
and  strain  the  liquor  off.  Put  the  strained 
soup  into  a stewpan  over  the  fire ; season 
with  salt  and  pepper,  and  boil  it  for  half 
an  hour ; put  three  or  four  tablespoontiils 
of  Parmesan  cheese  into  a tureen,  pour 
the  soup  over  it,  and  stirring  both  well 
together,  serve. 

GOURDS  STEWED. — Take  gourds  when 
no  larger  than  cucumbers,  and  cut  them  in 
four  lengthwise;  clear  off  any  pulp.  If 
tender,  only  blanch  them,  but  if  hard,  par- 
boil. Browm  two  ounces  of  butter,  wdth  a 
tablespoouful  of  flour  in  good  gravy  ; stew 
the  gourds  in  this,  and  season  with  pepper 
and  salt. 

GOUT. — The  chain  of  symptoms  which 
give  rise  to  those  general  and  local  affections, 
which  are  professionally  denominated  gout, 
proceed  from  some  constitutional  disturb- 
ance, of  the  nature  of  which  medical  science 
is  yet  completely  ignorant.  The  svmptoms 
have  hitherto  been  regarded  as  the  disease, 
and  it  has  been  found,  that  whenever  these 
have  been  duly  developed  and  have  passed 
away,  the  system  as  if  relieved  of  some  acrid 
poison,  has  recovered  its  elasticity  and  lone  ; 
leaving  the  patient  in  the  enjoyment  of  a 
state  of  health  superior  to  that  usually  pos- 
sessed. Gout  appears  to  be  a state  of  diseased 
action,  gradually  vitiating  the  humours  of  the 
bodj%  and  accumulating  a morbid  condition 
of  thesystem,  till  the  impaired  or  overcharged 
organs  becoming  unable  to  perform  their 
functions,  that  disturbance  in  the  physical 
economy  takes  place  known  to  us  as  gout, 
that  is,  the  symptoms,  which  indicate  the 
first  of  the  three  varieties  into  which  the 
disease  is  divided,  namely,  the  acute:  the 
second  is,  when  these  symptoms  suddenly 
cease  in  the  part  where  they  commenced, 
and  tly  to  some  internal  organ,  when  it  is 
called  retrocedent ; and  the  third,  when  the 
,systcm  becomes  habituated  to  the  malady, 
which,  though  mitigated  as  respects  suffer- 
ing, continues  in  a permanent  but  subdued 
force,  V hen  it  is  c.illed  chronic  gout.  Gout 
is  usually  divided  into  four  sjiecics  or  dis- 
liiictive  forms,  ns— 1.  R'ya/or  attended 
with  violent  infiainmatioii  of  the  joints,  en- 
during for  several  days,  and  then  receding 
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gradaally,  with  swelling,  itehing,  and  dis- 
qaamation  or  peeling  off  of  the  cuticle.  2. 
Aiomc  gmd,  attended  with  debility  of  stomach 
or  some  other  internal  part,  either  with  or 
without  the  inflammation  of  the  joints,  ac- 
companied with  flying  pains  and  consider- 
able dyspepsia  or  indigestion.  3.  Retrocident 
gout,  marked  by  inflammation  of  the  joints, 
suddenly  disappearing  and  followed  by  im- 
mediate debility  of  the  stoma  oh. or  some  other 
internal  organ.  4.  Misplaced  gout,  shown  by 
inflammation  of  some  internal  part,  pre- 
ceded or  not  by  some  affection  of  the  joints, 
which,  however,  quickly  disappears. 

General  Symptoms. —Vyapepbia,  flatulence, 
lassitude,  torpor,  low  spirits,  cold  and 
numbed  extremities,  with  pricking-  and 
gnawing  sensations  in  the  part,  cramps, 
tnrgesoence  of  the  veins  of  the  foot  and  leg ; 
the  paroxysms  usually  coming  on  about 
two  in  the  morning,  with  excruciating  pains 
in  the  joint  of  the  great  toe,  succeeded  by 
shiverings,  a sense  of  horror  and  general 
fever;  the  pain  goes  on  increasing  till  the 
following  evening,  when  it  reaches  its  acme 
of  suffering,  from  which  time  it  gradually 
declines,  a moisture  breaks  out  on  the  body, 
and  the  patient  begins  to  breathe  in  free- 
dom, he  falls  into  a tranquil  sleep,  and  dis- 
covers on  waking  that  the  part,  so  lately  in 
torture  is  entirely  free  from  pain,  but 
swollen  and  inflamed. 

Treatment. — In  this  disease  the  first  indi- 
cation is,  to  alleviate  pain,  which  must  be 
effected  by  giving  an  opiate  of  sufficient 
stren^h  to  effect  that  purpose,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  shorten  the  paroxysm,  exci- 
ting an  action  on  the  skin.  To  effect  both 
these  objects  at  once,  doses  of  the  following 
mixture  should  be  taken  every  two  hours 
till  the  desired  result  has  been  attained 
Take  of 

Solution  of  acetate  of  am- 
monia ....  2 ounces. 

Spirits  of  nitre  . . 3 drachms. 

Antimonial  wine,  tincture  of 

squills,  laudanum,  of  each  . 2 drachms. 

Camphor  water  ...  3 ounces. 

Mix  ; two  tablespoonfuls  to  be  taken  for  a 
dose.  The  affected  part  is  to  be  enveloped 
in  soft  wool  or  flannel,  and  the  patient’s 
mind  soothed  ; the  limb  kept  at  perfect  rest, 
all  exciting  aliment  discontinued,  and  where 
the  patient  is  young,  a low  and  abstemious 
dietary  insisted  on,  and,  if  necessary,  once 
or  twice  a week  giving  a mild  purgative  of 
magnesia  and  Epsom  salts.  When  the 
paroxysms  have  been  subdued,  the  colohi- 
cum,  which  some  regard  with  so  much 
favour,  may  be  given  either  in  half  drachm 
doses  of  the  wine  or  tincture,  or  in,  what  is 
better,  the  following  formulary ; but  how- 
ever taken,  this  drug  should  be  always  pre- 
ceded by  an  aperient  medicine.  Take  ol 
Pmsom  salts  . . i ounce. 

Magnesia  . . .2  drachms. 

Peppermint  water  . 0 ounces. 

Wine  ol  colcliicuin  . 3 drachms. 
Mix.  and  take  one  tablespoonful  three 
times  a day.  When  the  joint  will  bear 
friction,  the  flesh-brush  sliould  be  used 
daily,  a milk  ami  vctretable  diet  pursueil,  ex- 
ercise and  change  of  air  adopted,  and,  \yherc 
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possible,  the  bath  or  chalybeate  waters 
moderately  taken.  The  gouty  deposits,  or 
concretions  formed  in  joints  of  persons 
afflicted  with  gout,  or  chalk  stones,  as  they 
are  commonly  called,  consisting  of  an  in- 
soluble urate  of  soda,  can  only  be  dissi- 
pated in  oneway,  by  the  steady  use  of  benzoic 
acid,  which,  in  doses  of  one  scruple  combined 
with  two  drachms  of  the  carbonate  of  potass, 
is  to  be  taken  dissolved  in  water  every  day 
an  hour  after  breakfast  and  dinner,  and 
continued  till  the  depositions  are  absorbed. 

GRAFTING.— The  art  of  causing  one 
plant  to  grow  upon  another.  The  most 
common  application  of  grafting,  is  the  pro- 
pagation of  valuable  orchard  fruits,  the 
grafts  or  scions  of  which  are  made  to  grow 
upon  worthless  varieties.  This  operation  is 

Eerformed  in  the  spring,  just  when  the  bark 
egins  to  run.  A young  healthy  branch  is 
selected  from  the  plant  to  be  propagated, 
and  divided  into  lengths  or  scions,  each  of 
which  bears  about  three  or  four  well-formed 
buds ; the  lower  end  of  the  scion  is  cut  jn  a 
sloping  manner,  to  the  extent  of  an  inch 
and  a half  or  two  inches,  and  an  oblique 
incision  is  made  in  the  cut  so  as  to  form  a 
“ tongue.”  The  plant  to  be  operated  upon, 
called  the  “stock,”  has  next  a branch,  of 
the  same  diameter,  if  possible,  as  the  scion, 
cut  back  to  the  firm  sound  -wood,  and  then 
shaved  obliquely  upwards,  till  it  presents  a 
face  of  the  same  dimensions  and  form  as 
that  of  the  scion ; on  that  face  an  incision  is 
made  obliquely  downwards,  to  receive  the 
tongue  of  the  scion.  The  two  are  then  fitted 
together,  care  being  taken  that  the  divided 
bark  of  the  scion  is  exactly  adapted  to  the 
divided  bark  of  the  stock ; the  two  are 
bound  firmly  together  with  barker  worsted; 
the  bandage  is  carefully  covered  with  well- 
tempered  clay,  in  order  to  keep  the  paits 
damp  and  to  exclude  air  from  the  wound ; 
and  the  operation  is  finally  left  to  nature, 
with  this  precaution,  that  any  buds  from 
the  stock  below  the  scion  are  removed  as 
soon  as  they  begin  to  sprout.  In  about  six 
weeks  or  two  months  the  young  scion  will 
have  made  growth,  the  union  is  then  ef- 
fected, and  the  ligature,  as  w'ell  as  the  clay, 
may  be  removed,  care  being  still  taken  that 
the  scion  is  not  blown  oil’  the  stock  by  the 
winds.  Such  is  the  general 
nature  of  the  operation  in  its 
most  common  form  ; but  it  may 
be  varied  in  many  ways,  ol 
which  the  following  arc  the 
chief.  Whip-grafting  is  the  most 
common  mode,  and  is  e.spociully 
to  be  recommended  when  the 
stock  and  the  scion  are  of  the 
same  size.  'I'he  head  of  the 
stock  is  pruned  oil  at  the 
desired  height,  and  then  a slip 
of  bark  and  wood  removed  at 
the  upper  iHirtion  of  the  stook, 
with  a very  clean  cut,  t"."’' 
exactly  with  the  corresponding 
out  which  must  bo  made  in  the 
scion.  A very  small 

wood  must  be  cut  a« ay  and 
the  surliiee  made  quite  smooth 
Care  must  be  taken 
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dirt  lodges  upon  the  cuts.  A sloping  cut  must 
BOW  be  made  in  the  scion  corresponding 
with  that  on  the  stock,  and  a slit  made  to 
St  in  a cleft  made  in  the  stock  when  heading 
“ Care  must  be  taken  that  the  scion  fits 
bark-  to  bark,  on  one  side 
at  least.  Where  the  stock 
and  the  scion  differ  in 
point  of  size,  of  course  only 
one  side  can  touch,  and 
great  care  should  betaken 
in  this  part  of  the  opera- 
tion ; and  in  the  case  of  a 
young  scion  on  an  old 
tree,  some  allowance  must 
be  made  for  the  rugged- 
ness of  the  bark.  The 
scion  being  thus  adjusted, 
the  v^hole  is  bound  close, 
but  not  too  tightly,  with 
a shred  of  matting,  care 
being  taken  that  the  inner 
barks  coincide.  The  clay 
is  now  applied,  in  order 
to  keep  the  parts  moist. 
Saddle  grafting  is  practised 
euly  where  the  stock  is  of  moderate 
rfimensions.  Tlie  stock  is  cut  into  a wedge- 
like form,  and  the  scion  slit  up  the 
middle,  so  adapted  that  it  shall  be  seated 
across  or  ride  upoti  the  former.  The 
advantage  of  this  mode  consists  in  of- 
fering the  largest  surface  for  the  junction 
of  the  scion  and  stock,  but,  as  in  whip- 
grafting, the  bark  must,  at  least  on  one 
side,  be  neatly  fitted  to  the 
I bark  on  the  other.  Cleft-graft- 
r\\l(  ing : in  this  operation  a cleft  or 

iL  \ division  is  made  in  the  stock 

1 receive  the  scion,  which  is 

cut  like  a wedge ; again  taking 
care,  in  case  of  irregularity  of 
size,  to  make  one  side  lit  bark 
to  bark.  The  process  of  tying 
and  claying,  goes  on  in  the 
usual  manner,  with  this  e.x- 
ception,  that  a small  hole  is 
lelt  in  the  clay  opposite  the 
bud  of  the  scion,  to  allow  that 
bud  to  develope  itself  freely. 
When  the  scion  has  grown 
limrteen  or  fifteen  days,  it  is  then  headed 
back  to  one  bud, 
which  is  left  to  draw 
up  the  sap  until  the 
union  has  fairly  taken 
place  between  the 
stock  and  the  scion. 
Crotrn  grafting  is  mere- 
ly a variety  ol'  clelt 
grafting,  it  is  prac- 
tised upon  old  trees, 
either  for  their  total 
renewal,  or  upon  large 
amputated  branehes, 
to  renew  by  degrees. 
Itis,upon  the  wholo.a 

better  mode  than  clelt 

grafting,  because  the 
stock,  if  old,  is  not  sub- 
jected to  the  chance  of 
being  split;  the  scions 
ill  this  case  being 


placed  between  the  bark  and  the  wood,  as  in 
theengraving.  In  this  kind  of  grafting,great 
care  must  be  taken  that  the  bark  of  the  stock 
be  not  bruised  during  the  process  of  openmg 
the  bark  for  the  reception  of  the  scion,  ana 
for  this  purpose  a proper  spatula 
or  grafting  knife  should  be  used. 
Shoulder  grafting  is  not  frequently 
resorted  to  in  England,  there 
being  little  occasion  for  its  prac- 
tice. When  the  stock  and  scion 
are  equal  in  size,  however,  it  offers 
an  opportunity  of  gaining  the 
advantage  of  an  extra  amount  of 
alburnous  union,  as  explained  by 
the  accompanying  illustration. 
Side  grafting  is,  in  general,  per- 
formed on  a stock,  the  head  of 
which  is  not  cut  off,  or  on  a branch 
without  its  being  shortened.  The  great 
utility  of  this  mode  is  the  facility  it  offers  of 
supplying  branches  to  parts 
of  trees  where  they  may 
have  become  too  thin,  or 
making  a branch  in  case  of 
accidents.  It  is  well  adap- 
ted for  the  insertion  of  new 
kinds  of  pears,  or  other 
fruits,  on  established  trees, 
in  order  to  increase  the 
collection,  or  hasten  fruit- 
bearing. It  is  also  usefully 
employed  upon  wall  or  espa- 
lier trees  that  have  become 
naked  of  fruit-buds  towards 
the  centre,  while  they  may 
have  abundance  towards 
their  extremities.  Peg  graft- 
ing is  one  of  the  oldest  varieties  of  this  mode 
of  propagation,  although  now  seldom  used. 

The  stock  is  cut  over  horizontally 
at  the  desired  height,  and  a hole  is 
drilled  in  the  centre  to  receive  the 
end  of  the  scion ; this  hole  must  be 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  tree 
to  ne  operated  upon  ; if  for  a small 
tree  or  plant,  a i-inch  gimlet  will 
be  sufficient ; but  for  one  of  larger 
dimensions  and  spreading  head  an 
auger  of  two  or  three  inches  may 
be  used.  The  depth  to  which  this 
perforation  should  be  made,  must 
be  determined  by  the  size  of  the 
scion.  The  scion  should  also  be  ol 
the  same  diameter  with  the  stock, 
and  so  fashioned  that  a portion 
of  its  lower  end  is  reduced,  leaving 
only  so  much  of  the  centre  as  will 
form  a peg,  to  fit  exactly  into  the 
perforation.  AVhen  the  scion  is 
thus  fitted  on  the  top  of  the  stock, 
the  graft  or  top  of  the  tree  is  supported 
firmly  in  its  upright  position  by  props,  to 
secure  it  against  winds,  &c. 

In  the  various  processes  of  grafting  e.x- 
plained  above,  the  following  main  principles 
have  a general  application,  and  should  be 
kept  steadily  in  view  ; 1.  Cuttings  intended 
for  scions  should  be  taken  from  the  trees 
before  the  movement  of  the  sap  commences 
in  spring,  and  put  iiLmodcrately  moist  earth 
or  sand,  in  a shady  situation.  If  the  stocks 
be  cut  down  at  the  same  time  it  will  be  so 
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mucli  the  better ; any  large  limbs  of  trees 
which  it  may  be  found  necessary  to  graft, 
should  by  all  means  be  cut  in  before  vegeta- 
tion becomes  active,  otherwise  extravasation 
takes  place,  and  canker  is  in  consequence 
induced.  2.  In  bringing  together  the  scion 
and  stock,  the  bark  of  one  should  be  united 
with  the  greatest  nicety  to  the  bark  of  the 
other.  3.  All  the  processes  should  be  per- 
formed with  a very  clean  and  exceedingly 
sharp  knife,  taking  care  that  nothing,  such 
as  dirt  or  chips,  intrude  itself  between  the 
scion  and  the  stock.  4.  Apply  the  bandage 
equally  and  firmly ; not  so  tight  as  to  cut  or 
bruise  the  bark.  The  best  ligature  is  formed 
by  broad  strips  of  bast  matting.  6.  In 
selecting  grafts,  be  careful  in  the  choice  of 
wood,  avoiding,  on  the  one  hand,  exhausted 
or  badly  barked  scions,  and  on  the  other, 
the  immature  watery  spray,  which  fre- 
quently springs  from  the  old  trunks  of 
exhausted  or  cSseased  trees. 

GRAFTING  CLAY  may  be  made  from 
any  smooth  clay,  or  adhesive  clayey  yellow 
loam,  or  brick  earth  mixed  with  from  one- 
third  to  one-half  of  cow  droppings,  free  from 
litter,  excepting  that  of  hay,  and  if  it  contain 
none  of  the  latter,  some  fine  hay  must  be 
beaten  up  with  the  mixture.  By  some,  a 
mixture  of  clay  and  horsedung  is  preferred. 
The  fact  is,  that  any  composition  will  answer 
the  purpose,  that  will  exclude  the  air,  retain 
some  degree  of  moisture,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  prove  not  injurious  to  the  barks  of  the 
stock  and  scion  which  it  surrounds. 

GRAFTING  WAX  is  a compound  of 
pitch,  rosin,  beeswax,  hog’s  lard,  and  tur- 
pentine; it  is  reputed  the  best  means  of 
fixing  the  scion  to  the  stock,  but  It  is  liable 
to  two  serious  objections.  In  the  first  place 
it  does  not  adhere  and  exclude  air,  unless 
both  stock  and  scion  are  perfectly  dry,  when 
it  is  used ; secondly,  the  winds  which  prevail 
at  the  season  of  grafting,  being  very  drying, 
render  the  absorption  of  moisture  by  the 
scion  necessary  for  its  preservation ; and  as 
resinous  substances  do  not  admit  of  this 
absorption,  they  are  on  this  account  less 
suitable  than  clay.  — See  Budding  and 
Inarching. 

GRAINS.— The  refuse  left  in  theoperation 
of  brewing,  consisting  chietly  of  the  husk 
and  other  insoluble  matters  of  the  corn 
employed.  Grains  are  extensively  used  for 
feeding  live  stock,  and  when  mixed  with 
rough  clover,  cliaff,  and  wash,  will  fatten  to 
any  extent.  They  may  be  given  occasionally 
either  alone  or  mi.xed  with  oats  or  chalf,  to 
horses.  Grains  form  an  excellent  dressing 
for  grass  land,  increasing  the  quantity,  im- 
proving the  quality,  and  accelerating  the 
ripening  of  the  crop. 

GRAMMAR.  — Books:  Lindley  Murray's 
Grammar,  2s. ; Lovechild's  Child's,  9d. ; Turing's 
EUmenls,  2s. ; Martin's  Intellectual,  1*. ; Goul- 
born's  Philosophy,  2s. ; Lessons  by  a Lady,  2s.  6d. ; 
Smart's  Manual,  2s.  6d. ; Murray's  Reformed, 
l4.  6</. ; liurbury's  School  Roy's,  is. ; Rromby's 
Pupil  Teacher's,  2s.  6</. ; Griffith's  Theory,  3.i.  ; 
Stoddnrt's  Universal,  6s. ; Lambe's  Westminster 
Handbook,  '2s.  M.\  Young  Ladies’  Grammar, 
14.  6d.  For  grammars  of  foreign  languages 
gee  French,  Ger.man,  Italian,  &c. 
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GRANARY. — A place  where  corn  is  stored. 
The  best  situation  for  a granary  is  over  the 
threshing-floor.  In  order  to  secure  it  from 
vermin,  the  flooring  should  be  made  of 
the  Lombard  poplar.  A trap-door  in  the 
floor,  with  a roof  and  pulley,  raises  and 
lowers  the  load  in  the  most  easy  manner, 
besides  securing  it  more  efiectually  from 
depredators ; and  strong  wire  windows  at 
each  end  ventilate  it  sufficiently.— See  Barn. 

GRAPE,  Culture  of. — In  cultivating 
this  well-known  fruit,  especial  attention 
should  be  paid  to  various  points,  in  order  to 
accelerate  the  growth,  and  improve  the 
flavour  of  the  fruit.  The  warmer  the  aspect, 
the  greater  perfection  does  the  grape  attain 
in  our  climate,  provided  all  other  oiicum- 
stances  are  propitious.  Shelter  from  the 
withering  winds  is  as  necessary  as  warmth. 
The  best  aspects  are  those  that  range  from 
the  eastern  to  the  south-eastern,  both  in- 
clusive ; the  next  best  are  those  from  south- 
east to  south.  The  soil  which  is  most  con- 
genial to  the  growth  of  the  vine  and  the  per- 
fection of  its  fruit  in  this  country,  is  a light, 
porous,  rich,  sandy  loam,  not  more  than 
eighteen  inches  in  depth,  on  a dry  bottom  of 
gravel,  stones,  or  rock.  All  borders,  there- 
fore, made  expressly  for  the  reception  ot 
vines  ought  to  be  composed  of  a sufficient 
quantity  of  dry  materials,  as  stones  and 
pieces  of  brick,  lumps  of  old  mortar,  broken 
pottery,  oyster  shells,  &c.,  to  enable  the  roots 
to  extend  themselves  freely  in  their  search 
after  food  and  nourishment ; to  keep  them 
dry  and  warm  by  the  free  admission  of  air 
and  solar  heat ; and  to  admit  of  heavy  rains 
passing  quickly  through,  without  being  re- 
tained sufficiently  long  to  saturate  the  roots, 
and  thereby  injure  their  tender  extremities. 
The  construction  of  the  walls  against  which 
grapes  grow,  vary  under  dififerent  situations 
and  circumstances.  If  built  for  the  express 
purpose  of  rearing  grapes,  low  walls  of  not 
more  than  six  feet  in  height  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred, as  more  convenient  for  pruning  and 
training  the  vines.  Brick  walls  are  un- 
doubtedly the  best,  the  surface  being  smooth 
and  even.  A considerable  heat  is  obtained 
by  blackening  the  wall.  Vines  are  propa- 
gated in  the  open  ground  by  layers  and  by 
cuttings.  The  former  is  the  most  expedi- 
tious mode,  provided  the  shoots  be  laid 
down  in  pots,  and  planted  out  the  same 
summer.  The  latter  mode  is  much  the  best. 
To  provide  cuttings  to  be  planted  at  the 
proper  season,  select  at  the  autumnal  prun- 
iig  a sufficient  number  of  shoots  of  the  pre- 
ceding summer's  growth.  Choose  sucli  as 
are  well  ripened,  of  a medium  size,  and 
moderately  short-jointed.  Cut  tliem  into 
convenient  lengths  of  six  or  eight  buds  each, 
leaving  at  the  ends  not  less  than  a couple  of 
inches  of  the  blank  wood  for  the  protection 
of  the  terminal  buds.  Stick  these  temiiorary 
cuttings  about  nine  inches  in  the  grouiid,  iii 
a warin  and  sheltered  situation,  where  they 
will  be  efiectually  protected  froin  theseveiity 
of  the  winter.  Tlie  best  tinie  to  plaiit  them 
out  is  about  the  middle  of  Marcli,  but  any 
time  from  the  1st  of  that  month  to  tlie  iiiuj 
of  April  will  answer  very  well. 
training  are  so  closely  couuecteil  togetiitr. 
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and  80  mutually  dependent  on  each  other, 
that  they  almost  constitute  one  operation. 
The  judicious  pruning  of  a vine  is  one  of  the 
most  important  points  of  culture  throughout 
the  whole  routine  of  its  management.  The 
object  is  to  get  rid  of  all  the  useless  and 
superabundant  wood,  for  those  shoots  of  a 
vine  which  bear  fruit  one  year  never  bear 
afterwards.  As  the  sole  object  in  view  in 
runing  a vine  is  to  increase  its  fertility,  the 
est  method  to  accomplish  this  is  to  leave  a 
sufficient  supply  of  bearing  shoots  on  the 
best  possible  proportionate  quantity  of  old 
wood.  . The  .following  general  rules  should 
be  observed  in  pruning: — Always  cut  up- 
wards, and  in  a sloping  direction.  Always 
leave  an  inch  of  blank  wood  beyond  the 
terminal  bud,  and  let  the  cut  be  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  bud.  Prune  so  as  to 
leave  as  few  wounds  as  possible,  and  let  the 
surface  of  every  cut  be  perfectly  smooth. 
In  cutting  out  an  old  branch,  prune  it  even 
with  the  parent  limb,  that  the  wound  may 
fluickly  heal.  Prune  so  as  to  obtain  the 
quantity  of  fruit  desired  on  the  smallest 
number  of  shoots  possible.  Never  prune  in 
frosty  weather,  nor  when  a frost  is  expected. 
Never  prune  in  the  months  of  March,  April, 
or  May,  as  bleeding  is  then  caused,  and  a 
consequent  wasteful  and  injurious  expendi- 
ture of  sap.  Let  the  general  autumnal 
pruning  take  place  as  soon  after  the  1st  of 
October  as  the  gathering  of  the  fruit  will 
ermit.  Lastly,  use  a pruning  knife  of  the 
cst  description,  and  let  it  be,  if  possible,  as 
sharp  as  a razor.  The  principal  object  in 
training  is  to  regulate  the  position  of  the 
branches  so  as  to  protect  them  from  the 
influence  of  the  wind;  to  bring  them  into 
close  contact  with  the  wall,  for  the  purpose 
of  receiving  the  beneflt  of  its  warmth;  to 
spread  them  at  proper  distances  from  each 
other,  that  the  toliaige  and  fruit  may  receive 
the  full  benefit  of  the  sun’s  rays,  and  to 
retard  the  motion  of  the  .sap  for  the  purpose 
of  inducing  the  formation  of  fruit  buds. 
For  this  reason,  the  method  of  serpentine 
training  may  be  .considered  preferable  to 
every  other,  being  calculated  in  a greater 
degree  to  check  the  too  rapid  ascent  of  the 
sap,  and  to  make  it  flow  more  equally  into 
the  fruiting  shoots,  and  those  intended  for 
fut;ire  boarers.  On  walls  that  are  much  less 
than  live  feet  high,  a portion  of  the  shoots 
must  he  trained  horizontally.  The  advan- 
tages ot propariaiion  by  yriiflmij  are  many  and 
important.  It  improves  the  various  kinds 
of  grapes,  especially  the  sound  kind,  so  Hint 
by  grafting  a weak  and  delicate  growing 
vine  upon  a robust  and  vigorous  stock,  well- 
sized  iiandsome  bundles  of  grapes  will  be 
produced.  At  the  iiruning  season,  select 
cuttings  for  grafts  tVom  the  best  bearing 
branches,  in  general  preferring  the  bottom 
part  of  last  year’s  shoot.  Preserve  them  by 
inserting  them  three  parts  of  their  length  in 
pots  till  wanted.  The  season  for  grafting  in 
stoves  is  the  iniddleof  .lanuary ; in  the  open 
air,  the  middle  ot  March.  On  small  stocks 
not  more  than  one  inch  in  diameter,  cleft- 
grafting  will  he  found  the  most  proper  ; but 
upon  larger  stocks,  whip-grafting  is  to  be 
preferred.  For  cultivation  of  the  grape  by 


forcing,  the  following  directions  will  be  found, 
generally  speaking,  the  best  to  follow: — 
Let  the  temperature  at  the  commencement 
be  fifty  or  fifty-two  degrees  ; increase  gra- 
dually, but  do  not  exceed  sixty  degrees  till 
the  buds  are  expanded  and  bursting  into 
leaf.  When  the  buds  have  burst,  and  the 
leaves  are  slightly  developed,  the  tempera- 
ture may  be  raised  to  sixty-five  degrees  and 
progress  to  seventy ; and  when  the  branches 
are  formed,  and  the  bloom  about  to  expandv 
seventy-five  degrees  will  not  be  too  much, 
and  this  should  be  continued  as  the  mini- 
mum till  the  fruit  ripens.  By  sun-heat  the 
temperature  may  be  safely  raised  as  high  as 
eighty  or  even  ninety  degrees  in  the  sum- 
mer season,  provided  that  fire-heat  is  not  in. 
use  at  the  same  time.  Air  should  be  freely 
admitted ; but  in  doing  so  the  temperature 
of  the  house  should  never  be  lowered ; that 
is  to  say,  the  air  should  be  given  in  time  to 
prevent  the  accumulation  of  too  much  heat, 
and  not  used  in  order  to  disperse  it  after  the 
heat  has,  by  neglect,  been  allowed  to  accu- 
mulate to  too  great  a degree.  The  air  of  the 
house  should  be  kept  moist,  except  when 
the  fruit  is  ripening.  The  syringe  may  be 
used  for  the  branches  and  leaves  from  the 
commencement  of  iorcing  till  the  fruit  be- 
gins to  colour,  excepting  while  the  fruit  is- 
in  bloom.  Recourse  should  also  be  had  to 
steaming,  and  more  especially  when  the 
fruit  is  setting  ; to  this  end  water  should  be 
poured  on  the  floor,  if  there  be  no  bed  of  soil 
within  the  house,  and  if  there  be,  the  bed 
should  be  stirred  on  the  surface  and  watered, 
but  not  with  water  of  low  temperature. 

GRAPE  JAM. — Stew  grapes  till  they  be- 
come a soft  pulp,  and  strain  them  through  a 
sieve.  Weigh  the  fruit,  and  to  every  pound, 
put  a pound  of  sugar.  Boil  twenty  minutes 
together,  stirring  often.  Then  remove  from 
the  lire,  and  put  by  in  jars. 

GRAPE  PIE.  — Select  grapes  that  are 
half  grown,  wash  them,  and  cut  them  into 
halves ; line  a pie  dish  with  paste ; fill  it 
with  grapes,  add  four  table.spooni'uls  of 
rugar,  aud  a tablespoon ful  of  water  ; cover 
with  paste,  make  an  incision  in  the  top,  and 
bake  for  thirty-live  minutes. 

GRAPE  WINE. — The  best  kind  of  grape 
for  wine  in  this  country  is  the  Sweetwater, 
because  it  ripens  better  than  any  other. 
The  grapes  should  be  gathered  when  they 
are  I'ully  ripe,  freed  from  the  stalks,  and 
thorouglily  bruised,  care  being  taken  not  to 
crush  tlie  stones,  which  would  impart  a 
rough  and  disagreeable  taste  to  the  wine; 
they  must  have  the  juice  completely  pressetl 
out  of  them,  either  by  wringing  them  in  a 
coarse  cloth  or  by  means  of  a press.  To 
every  gallon  of  the  juice  from  one  to  two 
pounds  of  sugar  must  be  added,  or  even 
more,  if  the  juice  does  not  possess  consider- 
able sweetness.  Set  the  liquor  in  a place 
where  the  temperature  is  about  sixty  de- 
grees, which  is  the  usual  warmth  of  rooms. 
The  lermentation  will  begin  in  a day  or  twti, 
when  the  wine  may  be  put  into  the  cask 
designed  to  receive  it.  As  the  fermentation 
proceeds,  the  scum  will  he  thrown  up,  and 
the  cask  must  be  kept  filled  up  with  some 
reserved  juice.  If  the  temperature  should  bo 
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below  sixty  degrees,  or  the  lermentatlon  be 
■scarcely  perceptible,  a small  portion  of  yeast 
must  be  used,  so  as  to  make  it  work  before 
it  ;is  put  into  the  cask.  When  it  has  been 
sufficiently  lon^  in  the  cask  for  the  fermen- 
tation to  subside,  or  nearly  so,  the  bung 
must  be  driven  in,  first  clearing  away  all 
impurities  from  around  the  bung-hole,  and 
filling  up  the  cask.  The  vent-peg  must  be 
left  out  for  a few  days ; it  should  after- 
wards be  inserted  slightly,  and  occasionally 
loosened,  to  admit  of  the  escape  of  carbonic 
acid  gas.  When  all  fermentation  has  en- 
tirely ceased,  which  wiU  be  known  by  hear- 
ing no  hissin;^  noise  at  the  bung-hole,  the 
peg  must  be  driven  in  tightly,  and  the  wine 
may  then  be  lelt  throughout  the  winter,  or 
longer,  as  may  be  desired.  If  the  fermen- 
tation has  been  perfect,  the  ■wine  may  be 
bottled  in  December,  but  it  is  much  better 
for  being  kept  longer. 

GRAPES,  TO  Pickle. — Let  the  grapes 
be  at  their  full  growth,  but  not  ripe ; cut 
them  into  small  bunches,  put  them  into  a 
stone  jar,  with  vine  leaves  between  every 
layer  of  grapes,  till  the  jar  is  full;  then 
heat  as  mucti  spring  water  as  will  cover 
the  grapes  and  leaves,  and  put  to  it  a brine 
strong  enough  to  float  an  egg;  when  this 
boils,  skim  it,  run  it  through  a flannel  bag 
and  let  it  stand  to  settle ; when  cold,  strain 
it  again  through  the  bag,  and  then  pour  into 
the  jar  over  the  grapes  leaving  them  well 
covered ; fill  the  jar  with  vine  leaves,  then 
tie  it  over  with  a double  cloth,  and  set  a 
plate  upon  it;  let  it  stand  two  days,  then 
take  oil’  the  cloth,  pour  away  the  brine,  take 
out  the  leaves  and  the  fruit,  and  lay  them  be- 
tween two  cloths  to  dry.  Boil  together  two 
Quarts  of  vinegar,  one  quart  of  spring  water, 
and  one  pound  of  coarse  sugar ; let  it  boil  a 
little  while,  skim  it  very  clean  as  it  boils; 
let  it  stand  till  it  is  quite  cold  ; wipe  the  jar 
very  clean  and  dry,  put  some  fresh  vine 
leaves  at  the  bottom  between  every  bunch 
of  grapes  and  on  the  top,  then  pour  and 
strain  the  pickle  on  the  grapes ; tie  on  a 
thin  piece  of  board  in  a bit  ol'  flannel,  and 
lay  it  on  the  top  of  the  grapes,  to  keep  them 
under  the  pickle ; tie  them  down  with  blad- 
der tirst,  and  leather  afterwards. 

GUAPE.S,  TO  J’RESERVE.  — Gather  the 
grapes  in  the  afternoon  of  a dry  day,  before 
they  are  perfectly  ripe.  Have  ready  a clean 
dry  barrel  and  some  wheat  bran.  Place  in 
the  barrel  a layer  of  bran,  then  a layer  of 
grapes,  followed  by  a layer  of  bran,  and  so 
on  alternately  till  the  barrel  is  tilled,  taking 
care  that  the  grapes  do  not  touch  each 
other,  and  to  let  the  la.st  layer  be  of  bran ; 
then  close  the  barrel  so  that  the  air  may  not 
be  able  to  penetrate,  this  being  a very  essen- 
tial point.  Grapes  thus  jiacked  will  keep 
lor  nine  or  twelve  months.  To  restore  them 
to  their  original  freshne.ss,  cut  the  end  of 
the  .stalk  of  each  bunch  of  grapes,  and  put 
that  of  white  grapes  into  white  w'ine,  and 
that  of  black  grapes  into  red  wine,  in  the 
same  manner  as  flowers  are  put  into  water, 
to  revive  or  refreshen  them. 

ftllASS.  -The  general  culture  of  grasses, 
though  one  of  the  most  simple  departments 
in  agriculture,  requires  some  judgment  in  | 


the  appropriate  execution  of  the  design, 
according  to  the  ultimate  view  of  the  culti- 
vator. Thus  the  selection  and  treatment  of 
grasses  for  temporary  and  for  permanent 
uses,  demand  distinct  treatment,  and  will 
be  found  under  the  respective  heads  of  Hay 
and  Pasture. 

GRATE.  — Grates  are  made  in  every 
variety  of  form  and  of  different  materials. 
The  principal  improvement  introduced  of 
late  years  is  in  the  setting  of  a grate,  which  is 
now  usually  placed  within  eight  or  ten. 
inches  of  the  hearth,  instead  of  being  raised 
two  or  three  feet,  as  formerly.  By  this 
means  a greater  amount  of  heat  is  radiated 
through  the  apartment,  instead  of  being 
suffered  to  escape  up  the  chimney.  It  is 
always  better  to  have  a grate  lined  with 
fire  brick,  instead  of  being  wholly  constructed 
of  iron ; because,  in  the  latter  case,  the  iron 
constantly  parting  with  its  heat,  prevents 
the  fuel  in  its  vicinity  acquiring  the  tempe- 
rature necessary  for  perfect  combustion. 
But  when  the  grate  is  lined  ivith  fire  brick 
of  considerable  thickness,  the  brick  retains 
the  heat  imparted  to  it,  and  reacts  upon  the 
fuel  until  both  are  heated  up  to  a clear  bright 
fire,  free  from  smoke,  and  giving  out  treble 
the  heat  that  can  be  obtained  from  a grate 
holding  the  same  quantity  of  fuel,  but  lined 
with  iron.  Sometimes  the  space  beneath 
the  grate  is  filled  up  with  fire  bricks,  which 
has  the  efl'ect  of  increasing  the  heat-pro- 
ducing power  very  considerably.  When  the 
grate  is  raised  somewhat  higher  than  ordi- 
narily, a drawer  may  be  added  to  the  front 
bars,  and  bottom  grate  under  the  latter  for 
receiving  the  ashes,  so  as  to  prevent  them 
from  raising  a dust,  by  falling  from  the 
grate  to  the  nearth,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
retain  more  heat  about  the  fire.  The  ashes 
may  also  be  carried  away  in  the  drawer,  in 
furtherance  of  the  same  object ; and  by 
drawing  it  out  more  or  less,  or  keeping  it 
closely  shut,  the  burning  of  the  lire  may  be 
accelerated  or  retarded.  In  cases  where 
chimneys  smoke  and  cannot  be  remedied, 
as  for  instance,  in  low-roofed  cottages 
situated  among  high  trees,  a simple  and 
economical  grate  may  be  constructed  to 
remedy  the  existing  evil.  In  these  grates 
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front,  but  not  deep ; in  consequence  of 
which  it  consumes  but  lew  coals  in  pro- 
portion to  the  heat  it  throws  out.  The 
upper  part  of  the  fireplace  behind  and  at  its 
sides  is  formed  of  the  same  stone,  and  in 
front  there  is  fixed  a cast  iron  plate  with  an 
opening  in  it.  Grates  thus  constructed  draw 
well ; but  it  must  be  obvious  that,  in  pro- 
portion as  this  is  the  case,  a greater  amount 
of  heat  must  be  carried  up  the  chimney. 
Persons  of  limited  means,  and  who  cannot 
afford  to  keep  a large  establishment  of  ser- 
vants, should  not  select  grates  with  bur- 
nished steel  fronts,  as  they  require  a great 
deal  of  care  in  cleaning,  and  are  very  liable 
to  rust  during  the  summer  when  not  in  use. 
See  Arnott’s  Stove,  Eange,  Stove,  &c. 

GRATES,  TO  Clean. — Grates  which  are 
not  polished  must  first  be  rubbed  with  a 
hard  brush  and  fine  sand,  if  there  be  rust  or 
dirt ; a quarter  of  a pound  of  black  lead  is 
then  to  be  rubbed  up  in  a mortar,  with  a 
teacupf'ul  of  vinegar,  to  be  laid  on,  and  when 
dry  to  be  polished  off  with  a dry  brush. 
~F or  polished  grates,  make  a paste  of  one  ounce 
of  soft  soap  and  two  ounces  of  emery 
powder;  put  this  on  the  steel,  and  after- 
wards rub  it  with  a dry  wash  leather,  and  a 
brilliant  polish  will  be  produced.  In  the 
summer  when  fires  are  not  used,  finish  off 
with  rottenstone.  To  prevent  rust,  the  steel 
should  be  daily  rubbed  with  leather. 

GRAVEL.— A term  applied  to  a well 
known  natural  production.  It  is  chiefly 
employed  in  making  walks  for  gardens, 
pleasure  grounds,  &c.  In  these  cases,  the 
foundation  of  the  -walks  should  consist  of 
lime  rubbish,  large  flints,  broken  earthen- 
ware, or  pottery,  to  the  depth  of  sixteen  or 
eighteen  inches.  This  substratum  should 
then  be  well  rolled,  so  that  it  may  never 
afterwards  vary  its  position,  either  with  the 
weight  of  the  covering  or  any  weight  that 
may  pass  over  it.  The  covering  of  gravel 
need  seldom  be  thicker  than  four  or  five 
inches  ; and  in  order  that  it  may  bind,  it 
should  be  freed  from  very  large  stones. 
■\Vhere  gravel  does  not  contain  a sufficient 
quantity  of  soil  or  earthy  matter  to  cause  it 
to  bind,  this  quality  may  be  imparted  by 
clay  burnt,  and  then  reduced  to  a state  of 
powder,  and  mixed  with  the  gravel  before 
ft  is  laid  on,  or  mixed  with  water,  and 
thrown  over  the  walks  after  they  have  been 
covered  with  gravel;  in  both  cases  rolling 
the  whole  firmly  immediately  after  the  clay 
has  been  applied. 

GRAVEL  WALKS,  to  Preserve.  — In 
order  to  jjrotect  gravel  walks  from  both 
moss  and  worms,  and  also  to  prevent  weeds 
8i)ringing  up,  a simple  remedy  consists  in 
mixing  three  parts  of  water  to  one  of  brine, 
from  the  salting  tub,  and  pouring  flie 
mixture  on  with  a watering-pot.  Every 
autumn  and  spring  the  walks  should  be 
liberally  watered  for  a week,  and  occasionally 
sprinkled  over  in  summer. 

GRAVY. — A variety  of  gravies  are  made 
to  suit  different  dishes,  lice/  gravy.  Put 
some  slices  of  lean  beef  into  a stewpan 
with  an  onion  and  a little  pepper  and  salt; 
cover  them  with  water,  take  olf  the  scum, 
and  let  the  gravy  simmer  until  the  juice  of 


the  meat  is  wholly  extracted.  Put  a crust 
of  toasted  bread  into  it,  and  strain  the 
gravy  when  done.  Brown  gravy.  Cut  a piece 
of  lean  beef  or  veal  into  thin  slices,  and  put 
them  into  a stewpan,  with  a piece  of  butter 
or  a slice  of  fat  bacon,  and  an  onion  sliced ; 
brown  the  meat  lightly  and  cover  it  with 
sufficient  water  or  broth  for  the  gravy; 
take  off  the  scum,  add  pepper  and  salt, 
sweet  herbs,  &c.,  and  stew  the  whole  until 
the  meat  is  thoroughly  done.  Strain  the 
gravy,  and  if  desired,  thicken  with  flour.  It 
may  also  be  flavoured  to  suit  the  dish  for 
which  it  is  required,  with  ketchup,  lemon- 
juice,  cayenne,  &c.  Gi'avy  for  roast  meat  may 
be  made  by  putting  any  trimmings  of  the 
joint  into  a small  stewpan,  and  stewing 
them  before  the  meat  is  done.  Gravy 
commonly  made  by  pouring  a little  water 
over  the  brown  parts  of  the  joint  about  half 
an  hour  before  it  is  done.  Another  way  is 
pour  a little  boiling  water  over  the 
inferior  parts  of  the  meat,  after  it  is  taken 
from  the  fire.  Care  should  be  taken  in 
following  these  methods,  that  the  meat  is 
not  soddened,  by  using  too  much  water. 
Gravy  for  boiled  meat  is  usually  made  by 
putting  a little  of  the  liquor  in  which  the 
meat  m boiled  into  the  dish.  Gravy  from 
bones.  Break  into  pieces  a pound  of  beef, 
mutton,  or  veal  bones ; if  mixed  together, 
so  much  the  better  ; boil  them  in  two  quarts 
of  water,  and  after  it  boils,  let  it  simmer  for 
nearly  three  hours  ; boil  with  it  tivo  onions, 
a bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  some  salt  and 
pepper;  strain,  and  keep  it  for  makino- 
gravy  or  sauces.  The  bones  of  boiled  aud 
roasted  meat  being  scraped,  washed  clean, 
and  boiled  in  less  water,  answer  equally 
well  for  this  purpose.  Gravy  for  poultty  may 
be  made  by  stewing  the  neck,  gizzard,  &c., 
w-ith  the  liver  bruised  ; a bit  of  lemon-peel 
should  be  added,  and  a spoonful  of  ketchup ; 
strain  it  when  done.  Gravy  for  game.  Use 
brown  gravy,  add  a bit  of  lemon-peel  to  it,  a 
glass  of  wine,  &c.  Gravy  for  venison  is  best 
made  with  the  trimmings  of  the  meat,  or 
with  mutton.  Brown  the  pieces  of  meat  in 
a stewpan,  or  broil  them  a little;  cover 
with  boiling  water,  take  off  the  scum,  and 
season  with  a little  salt ; when  quite  done, 
take  the  fat  off.  Gravy  for  wild  fowl.  Add  a 
piece  of  lemon-peel  ‘to  some  brown  gravy, 
j)ut  in  also  a glass  of  wine  and  a little  lemon- 
juice.  As  a ready  made  and  portable  gravy, 
that  sold  in  bottles  under  the  name  of 
“ Scarlett’s  Concentrated  Essence  of  Meats  ” 
is  very  excellent.  For  giving  a rich  flavour 
to  impromptu  dishes,  and  for  economising 
the  use  of  cold  meats  and  other  remnants, 
it  is  very  valuable,  and  should  be  included  in 
the  housewife’s  list  of  essentials. 

GRAVY'  SOUR.— Dry  a pound  of  flour  in 
the  oven  until  it  is  quite  broivn,  then  mix  it 
with  cold  water,  ami  put  it  to  six  quarts  of 
stock,  with  two  teaspoonfuls  of  salt,  and 
one  of  pepper ; put  into  a stewpan  four 
onions,  two  carrots,  one  turnip,  an  ounce  of 
allspice,  an  ounce  of  butter,  aud  a few  sprigs 
of  thyme  and  marjoram  ; fry  these  until  they 
assume  a dark  brown  colour ; then  put  them 
into  the  stock,  and  let  the  whole  boil  for  an 
hour ; then  strain  it  through  a sieve,  and 
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serve  with  fried  bread  cut  as  dice.  Clear 
gravy  soup  may  be  made  as  follows : Take 
five  or  six  pounds  of  the  thick  fleshy  part  of 
the  shiu  of  beef,  put  it  into  a large  saucepan 
and  pour  in  three  quarts  of  cold  water,  and 
when  it  has  been  brought  slowly  to  boil, 
and  has  been  welt  skimmed,  add  an  ounce 
and  a half  of  salt,  half  a teaspoonful  of 
pepper,  eight  cloves,  two  blades  of  mace,  a 
bunch  of  savoury  herbs,  a couple  of  small 
carrots,  the  heart  of  a root  of  celery,  and  an 
onion.  "When  the  whole  has  stewed  very 
gently  for  four  hours,  probe  the  meat,  and  if 
quite  tender,  take  it  out ; let  the  soup 
simmer  for  two  or  three  hours  longer,  and 
then  strain  it  through  a fine  sieve  into  a 
clean  pan.  When  it  is  quite  cold,  clear  oil' 
every  particle  of  fat;  heat  two  quarts  of 
the  liquor,  stir  in  when  it  boils  half  an 
ounce  of  sugar,  a tablespoonful  of  soy,  and 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  ketchup.  If  properly 
made,  the  soup  will  be  perfectly  transparent. 
A savoury  dish  may  be  made  Irom  the  beef 
and  fragments  left,  by  adding  a few  fresh 
vegetables  and  a little  liquor,  and  boiling  the 
whole  again. 

GKAYLING  or  U3IBER,  scientifically 
termed,  salmo  thymalis,  from  a smell  that  it 
emits  when  newly  caught,  somewhat  similar 
to  that  of  thyme  (some  say  like  cucumber), 

IS  perhaps  the  most  gracefully  and  elegantly 
formed  of  our  fresh-water  fish,  and  from 
being  exceedingly  quick  in  its  motions, 
rushing  within  the  sphere  of  vision,  and 
then  gliding  out  of  sight  more  like  a 
shadow  or  ghost  than  a fish,  it  has  acquired 
us  second  name  of  Umber  or  shadow.  It 
has  a peculiarly  large  back  fin  and  the 
lower  portion  of  the  tail  is  larger  and 
longer  than  the  upper,  which  enable  it  to 
perlorm  such  rapid  evolutions.  It  is  to  be 
louiid  in  but  few  of  our  rivers,  the  Test, 
'I'eme,  Uug,  and  the  Dove  (the  classic  Dove), 
being  perhaps  the  best;  it  is  also  found  in 
the  Itchen,  Avon,  and  Stour  in  Hampshire; 
in  the  )V'ye  and  Severn,  in  the  west ; and  in 
the  Trent,  Wye,  Irvon,  Ilidder,  and  the 
Wharf  in  the  north,  and  a few  others.  Jt 
has  lately  been  introduced  into  the  Kennet  in 
Berk.shire,  where  it  appears  likely  to  thrive 
although  its  culture  has  failed  in  the 'i'liames, 
and  also  siicce.ssfully  into  the  Clyde,  and  one 
or  two  other  Scotch  rivers.  Ilie  grayling 
spawns  from  the  end  of  Marcli  to  the  end  of 
April,  and  docs  not  come  into  good  season 
again  until  September;  it  is  in  its  best 
season  from  this  time  until  February,  and 
will  teed  at  the  surface  on  flies,  at  midwater 
and  at  the  bottom  on  worms,  gentles,  cadilis, 
wasp  grubs,  caterpillars,  &c.  The  rod  for 
grayling  fishing  should  be  (for  fly  fishing) 
similar  to  that  used  for  trout  fishing;  and 
for  bait  fishing  similar  to  that  used  for  dace 
fishing;  both  the  running  or  casting  line 
and  tfie  gut  bottom  should  be  as  line  as 
the  skill  of  the  angler  will  allow,  and  as 
near  the  colour  of  the  water  fished  in  as 
can  be  procured.  The  grayling  is  to  be 
found  in  somewhat  quieter  and  deeper 
W'ater  flian  the  trout,  but  still  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  sliarp  streams, 
to  which  it  wili  occasionally  resort.  The 
best  mnuths  for  grayling  fishing  are,  from 


September  to  February,  and  they  may  be 
taken  both  with  the  artificial  fly  and  with 
gentles,  even  in  frosty  weather  in  the  middle 
, sun  shines  out  cheerily; 

although  at  other  times  cloudy  weather  is 
preferable.  The  angler  should  strike  and 
play  a grayling  very  gently  and  cautiously, 
as  its  mouth  is  more  tender  than  that  of 
any  other  fish. — Books : Davy's  Salmoniuz 
Ephemera ; Walton  & Cotton ; Ronalds,  etc. 

GRAZING.— In  stocking  grazing  inclo- 
sures, it  will  be  found  most  expedient  to 
separate  the  cattle  in  the  following  manner- 
Supposing  there  are  four  fields,  each  con- 
taining a nearly  equal  quantity  of  land,  one 
of  them  should  be  kept  entirely  free  from 
stock  until  the  grass  has  reached  its  full 
growth,  when  the  prime  or  fattening  cattle 
should  be  put  into  it,  in  order  that  they  may 
obtain  the  best  of  the  food ; the  second  best 
should  then  follow' ; and  after  them  either 
the  working  or  the  store  stock,  with  lean 
sheep,  to  eat  the  pasture  close  down ; thus 
making  the  whole  of  the  stock  feed  over  the 
four  inclosures  in  this  succession ; No.  1. 
Clear  of  stock,  and  reserved  for  the  fattening 
beasts.  No.  2.  For  the  fattening  beasts  until 
sent  to  No.  1.  No.  3.  For  the  second  best 
cattle  until  forwarded  successively  to  Nos.  2 
and  1.  No.  4.  For  stores  and  sheep  to 
follow'  the  other  cattle ; then  to  be  shut  up 
until  the  grass  is  again  ready,  as  at  No.  1, 
for  the  fattening  beasts.  By  this  expedient 
the  fattening  cattle  will  cull  the  choicest 
parts  of  the  grass,  and  will  advance  rapidly 
towards  a state  of  maturity.  It  is  also 
advisable  to  divide  the  fattening  enclosures 
by  hurdles,  so  as  to  confine  the  beasts 
within  one- half  of  it  at  a time,  and  to  allow 
them  the  other  half  at  the  other,  so  that 
they  may  continually  have  fresh  pasture. 
Shade  and  pure  water  are  essentially  neces- 
sary ; and  where  there  are  no  trees,  rubbing 
posts  should  be  set  up,  to  prevent  the  cattle 
from  making  that  use  of  the  gates  and 
fences. 

GREASE. — The  mixture  known  by  this 
name,  and  which  is  used  for  lubricating  the 
several  parts  of  carts,  waggons,  and  other 
implements  in  connection  with  agriculture 
and  rural  economy,  consists  of  equal  parts  ot 
tallow  or  train  oil  and  common  tar.  It  is 
usually  kept  in  a deep  narrow  tub.  and 
applied  with  a broad  pointed  slick.  Wlien  a 
cart  is  to  be  greased,  the  linchpin  and 
washer  are  removed  from  the  projecting 
point  of  the  axle;  fhe  upper  part  of  the 
wheel  is  then  pulled  towards  the  person 
from  the  cart  with  such  a jerk  as  to  allow 
the  low'er  edge  of  the  wheel  to  remain  on  the 
same  sjjot  of  ground  where  it  was,  and  the 
point  of  the  axle-arm  will  then  lean  upon 
the  edge  of  the  bush  at  the  back  of  the 
nave.  The  grease  is  then  spread  upon  the 
upper  side  of  fhe  axle-arm  with  the  stick, 
the  wheel  i)ushed  back  to  its  proper  point, 
and  the  washer  and  linchpin  restored  to 
tlieir  respective  places. 

GREASE  STAINS.  — These  unsightly 
marks  may  be  removed  from  various  sur- 
faces as  follows:  From  Jlooriiiys  of  irood  or 
stone.  Make  a strong  infusion  of'  i)otash  with 
boiling  water ; add  to  it  as  much  quicklime 
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as  will  brin^  it  to  the  consistence  of  thick 
cream ; let  it  stand  for  a nipht.  then  pour 
off  the  clear  part  and  bottle  it  for  use. 
When  wanted,  w^arm  a little  of  it ; pour  it 
upon  the  spots,  and  after  it  has  been  on 
them  for  a few  minutes,  scour  it  off  with 
W'arm  water  and  soap.  When  put  upon 
stone,  it  is  best  to  let  it  remain  all  night ; 
and  if  the  stain  be  a very  bad  one,  a little 
powdered  hot  lime  may  be  sprinkled  over  it 
before  the  infusion  is  applied.  From  doth. 
Moisten  the  stains  with  a few  drops  of  con- 
centrated solution  of  subcarbonate  of  pot- 
ash ; rub  the  parts  between  the  fingers,  and 
then  wash  the  cloth  with  a little  warm 
water.  From  leather.  Apply  the  white  of 
egg  to  the  stain,  and  dry  it  in  the  sun ; or 
mix  two  tablespoonfuls  of  spirit  of  turpen- 
tine, half  an  ounce  of  mealy  potato,  and  a 
little  of  the  best  mustard.  Apply  this  mix- 
ture to  the  stain  and  rub  it  off  when  dry.  The 
addition  of  a little  vinegar  renders  it  more 
eflBcacious.  From  paper.  Warm  the  greased 
part  of  the  paper,  and  then  press  it  upon 
pieces  of  blotting  paper,  one  after  another, 
80  as  to  absorb  as  much  of  the  grease  as 
possible  ; have  ready  some  fine,  clear,  es- 
sential oil  of  turpentine,  heated  almost  to  a 
boiling  state,  and  apply  a little  of  it  with  a 
soft  clean  brush  to  both  sides  of  the  greased 
paper;  repeat  this  application  until  the 

frease  is  extracted.  Lastly,  with  another 
rush,  dipped  in  rectified  spirits  of  wine,  go 
over  the  spot,  and  there  will  be  neither 
grease  nor  discoloration  remaining.  From 
silk.  Lay  the  silk,  with  the  right  side  down- 
wards, upon  a table  covered  with  a piece  of 
woollen  cloth  or  baize,  upon  which  lay 
smoothly  the  part  stained.  Place  a piece  of 
brown  paper  upon  the  top  of  the  silk,  and 
press  it  with  a flat  iron  just  hot  enough  to 
scorch  the  paper.  Remove  the  iron  after 
live  or  six  seconds,  then  rub  the  stained 
part  briskly  with  a piece  of  cap-paper. 

GREEN  DYE.— The  goods  are  first  dyed 
blue,  regulating  the  shade  according  to  that 
of  the  intended  green  ; they  are  then  dried, 
rinsed,  and  passed  through  a yellow  bath’ 
with  the  like  precautions,  until  the  proper 
shade  is  produced. 

GREENFINCH.— This  bird  is  somewhat 
longer  than  the  challiuch.  The  general 


colour  is  yellowish  green  ; the  under  part  of 
the  body  is  usually  tinged  with  white ; the 


quill  feathers  are  blackish  bordered  wifh 
yellow.  The  female  is  smaller,  and  easily 
distinguished  from  the  male  by  having  the 
upper  part  of  the  body  of  a browner  green, 
and  the  lower  part  of  an  ashen  grey.  It 
should  not  be  allowed  to  mingle  with  other 
birds,  unless  it  is  well  supplied  with  food, 
as  its  nature  is  so  rapacious  and  spiteful 
that  it  will  appropriate  the  food  draw'er 
to  itself  and  effectually  drive  other  birds 
away.  ■ Its  food  should  consist  chiefly  of 
rape  seed,  with  a little  hemp  seed  after 
moulting.  It  also  thrives  well  upon  paste ; 
and  requires  occasionally  a little  green- 
meat.  The  tameness  of  the  greenfinch  is 
its  chief  attraction,  as  it  may  not  only  be 
accustomed  to  flying  in  and  out,  but  even 
to  breeding  either  in  a room  w'hich  lies  near 
a garden,  or  in  a summerhouse. 

GREENGAGE  COMPOTE.-Cut  green- 
gages in  half,  scald  them  until  they  are 
tender  ; drain  and  cover  with-  clarified 
sugar ; boil  to  a strong  blow,  with  the 
juice  of  lemon,  and  a few  kernels  of  the 
greengages  blanched,  and  boil  them  up 
twice ; take  them  out  and  dress  them  on  a 
dish. 

GREENGAGE,  Culture  of.  — See 
Plum. 

GREENGAGE  JAM.— Rub  ripe  green- 
gages through  a hair  sieve,  and  put  them 
into  a preserving  pan : then  to  a pound  ot 
pulp,  add  a pound  of  sifted  sugar ; after 
which,  boll  to  a proper  consistence,  skim  it 
thoroughly,  and  put  it  into  small  pots. 

GREENGAGES,  to  Preserve.— Take 
unripe  greengages,  prick  them  all  over  with 
a pin,  and  put  in  cold  w'ater  sufficient  to 
cover  them  well;  add  a tablespoonful  ot 
sugar ; put  them  over  the  fire,  stirring  them 
gently ; when  near  boiling  they  will  float 
and  become  tender,  and  will  then  be  done 
sufficiently;  put  them  into  a tub  with  the 
liquor  they  were  scalded  in,  for  two  days,  to 
sour;  drain  them,  and  put  in  copper  pans 
well  covered  with  vine  or  cabbage  leaves ; 
cover  them  over  wdth  an  equal  quantity  of 
syrup  and  water,  mixed : heat  them  gently 
on  the  lire  till  they  become  green ; strain 
them  off  and  put  them  in  earthen  pans ; 
pour  as  much  syrup  boiled  to  a little  blow, 
as  will  cover  them  ; next  day  drain,  place- 
them  in  the  pans  again,  add  more  syrup, 
boil  to  a blow  and  cover  them  again ; re- 
pent this  boiling  once  more  on  the  next 
day;  If  wanted  for  pots  boil  them  tw-ice  in 
as  much  of  the  jelly  as  will  cover  them;  it 
wanted  for  brandy,  strain  them  off  from  the 
syrup,  and  cover  them  with  brandy. 

GREENHOUSE. — A light  airy  structure 
designed  for  plants,  which  can  sustain  a 
somewhat  low  temperature,  but  cannot 
withstand  the  vicissitudes  from  frost  to 
sunshine,  and  from  damp  to  dry,  of  our  or- 
dinary winters.  It  is  distinguished  from  a 
plant-stove  in  requiring  but  little  artificial 
iieat ; and  from  a conservatory,  in  having 
all  the  plants  grown  in  portable  tubs  or 
pots,  and  these  generally  set  upon  a stage, 
to  bring  them  nearer  to  the  glass.  Tlie 
annexed  diagram  represents  a most  eco- 
nomical and  commodious  structure.  On  the 
floor,  fuchsias,  hydrangias,  and  other  deoi- 
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duous  plants  may  be  wintered.  On  the 
principal  platform.  6,  camellias,  oranges, 
mangolias,  and  such  plants  as  do  not  require 
a direct  light,  may  be  grown.  On  c,  which 
is  a broad  shelf  suspended  from  the  roof, 
geraniums,  heaths,  verbenas,  &c.,  may  be 
placed,  as  well  as  on  the  two  side  shelves 
<1(1;  and  other  plants  on  the  side  tables  e, 
imder  which  the  flues  or  hot-water  pipes 
are  to  be  placed.  Ventilation  is  to  be  effec- 
ted by  opening  the  ridge  on  the  top  of  the 
house,  and  also  at  the  side  g g;  and  in  sum- 
mer, when  an  increase  of  ventilation  is  re- 
quired. by  opening  the  upper  ventilators  h h. 
Sfo  side  lights  being  required,  the  whole 
might  be  erected  at  little  cost.  Green- 


houses may  be  designed  in  any  form,  and 
placed  in  almost  any  situation  as  regards 
aspect.  In  the  management  of  a green- 
house, ventilation  forms  a chief  care.  Abun- 
dance of  air  must  be  admitted  on  all  favour- 
able occasions,  more  especially  after  those 
plants  which  have  been  set  out  for  a season 
are  brought  in  again,  that  the  transition  to 
them  may  be  the  less  experienced.  The 
best  means  of  heating  is  by  hot  water ; for 
this  purpose  a compact  boiler,  well  set,  with 
a flow  and  return  pipe,  will  be  found  most 
serviceable.  Care  must  be  taken  that  a 
temperature  is  preserved  most  favourable 
to  tlie  object  in  view ; if  it  be  intended  to 
preserve  the  plants,  the  temperature  should 
be  from  thirty-five  to  forty  deOTees.  Where 
it  is  desired  slowly  to  grow  the  shoots,  and 
to  keep  a winter  display  of  plants  in  bloom, 
the  temperature  must  not  sink  below  forty- 
five  deCTees.  should  take  place  early 

in  spring,  when  an  examination  should  be 
made,  and  those  plants  intended  to  be  grown 
as  specimens  should  be  shifted  into  pots  two 
sizes  larger  than  those  they  have  been 
growing  in.  W<uering  must  be  regulated  by 
tlic  growtii  of  the  plants,  the  quantity  of 
water  at  the  roots  being  increased  as  vege- 
tation advances.  The  time  chosen  for  water- 
ing should  be  morning  in  the  winter,  and 
evening  in  summer.  The  arrangement  of 
the  stages  is  a matter  of  great  Importance. 
For  a general  collection,  the  stage  may  be 
from  five  to  six  feet  from  the  fpass  roof; 
for  ensuring  dwarf,  compact,  bushy  plants, 
the  distance  should  be  from  three  to  four 
feet.  The  lowest  shelf  of  the  stage  shouiq 
be  a little  higher  than  tlie  shelf  that  sur- 
rounds the  house  next  the  front  glass.  In  a 
wide  greenhouse  it  is  always  preferable  to 
have  several  stages,  in  the  shape  of  circles, 
ovals  or  triangles,  with  walks  between 
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them.  All  crowding  of  plants  should  be 
avoided,  nothing  tending  more  to  retard 
vegetation,  and  mar  successful  cultivation. 

GREY  DYE. — Grey  is  dyed  with  the 
same  materials  as  black,  but  both  the  bath 
and  mordant  are  used  in  a more  diluted 
state.  Sometimes  a furnishing  bath  of 
archil  or  annatto  is  given,  to  soften  and 
beautify  them. 

GREYHOUND. — The  various  points  of 
this  well-known  hound  may  be  stated  as 
follows  The  head  should  be  fine,  long,  and 
lean ; the  nose  sharp,  and  the  nostrils  wide 
apart ; the  ear  small,  close,  and  falling  ; the 


neck  should  be  long,  round,  and  flexible; 
the  eyes  should  be  large,  upraised,  clear, 
and  strikingly  bright ; the  chest  should  be 
broad,  and  the  shoulders  also  stand  wide 
apart  from  each  other,  loose  and  free.  The 
legs  should  be  straight  and  ;velI-jointed ; 
the  sides  strong ; the  loins  broad,  firm,  and 
sinewy,  but  not  fleshjr ; upper  flanks  loose 
and  supple ; hips  wi  de  apart ; and  the 
lower  flanks  hollow  ; the  tail  should  be  fine, 
long,  and  flexible,  as  well  as  hairy  through- 
out, but  especially  so  towards  the  tip.  The 
texture  of  the  coat  should  be  soft  and  fine; 
the  colour  is  not  a material  object,  and 
there  are  various  opinions  respecting  it. 
The  breeding  and  rearing  of  greyhounds 
is  to  a great  extent  the  same  as  that  of 
other  sporting  dogs;  especially  observing 
that  as  greyhounds  are  peculiarly  suscep- 
tible to  cold,  they  should  always  be  provided 
with  sufficient  warmth,  to  keep  them  in 
good  condition  and  perfect  health.  The 
feeding  of  greyhounds  forms  an  important 
part  of  training,  and  should  be  as  follows  ; 
breakfast,  half  a pound  of  raw  horseflesh  by 
itself,  and  then  a little  ship  biscuit.  Dinner, 
two  parts  oatmeal,  and  one  part  flour,  stirred 
with  strong  jelly  of  ox  or  calfs  feet,  ibis 
dietary  may  be  varied  thus.  Breakfast, 
broken  down  toasted  bread  (consisting  of 
two  parts  flour,  one  part  qatnieal),  epgs,  and 
aniseed,  half  a pound  of  underdone  liorse- 
flesh  and  the  jelly.  Dinner,  firm  oatmeal 
porridge;  well-boiled  barley  and  carrots; 
and  the  meat  with  which  these  were  boiled 
broken  up  In  the  liquid.  Greyhounds,  In 
training,  should  be  taken  out  for  exercise  in 
the  forepart  of  each  day,  with  a man  on 
horseback.  Daily  rubbing  or  '.’tushing  is 
salutary  for  the  greyiiound,  as  it 
to  the  firmness  and  strength  of 
and  renders  his  hair  and  skin  soft  ana 
supple. 
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GREY  POWDER. —A  preparation  of 
chalk  and  mercury.  The  great  and  peculiar 
difference  between  tlie  grey  powder  and  all 
other  medicinal  preparations  of  mercury, 
lies  in  the  fact  that  this,  to  a certain  extent, 
is  a mechanical  mixture  of  the  ingredients, 
all  others  being  chemical  compounds ; 
it  is  consequently  far  less  potent,  more 
admissible  for  all  ages,  and  in  every  way 
less  hazardous  in  its  exhibition.  This  fact 
will  be  better  understood  when  it  is  known 
that  the  difference  of  one  or  two  grains  in 
the  dose  of  many  of  the  chemical  prepara- 
tions of  mercury,  may  prove  not  only  dan- 
gerous, but  even  fatal ; whereas  all  the 
harm  that  could  accrue  ftom  an  excess  in 
the  prescribed  quantity  of  grey  powder, 
would  be  a brisk  action  on  the  bowels ; 
which,  unless  extreme  debility  existed  at 
the  time  in  the  patient’s  body,  could  by  no 
possibility  do  harm,  but  more  probably 
would  result  in  benefit.  The  grey  powder.is 
prepared  by  rubbing  three  ounces  of  the 
pure  mercury,  with  five  o-unces  of  pre- 
pared chalk,  in  a mortar,  till  every  globule 
of  the  metal  has  disappeared ; and  when 
spread  out  on  a sheet  of  paper,  and  ex- 
amined through  a magnifying  glass,  pre- 
sents a uniform  grey  appearance,  devoid 
of  any  glistening  metallic  particles.  The 
mercury  is  then  said  to  be  killed,  and 
the  two  previously  inert  ingredients  con- 
verted into  a product  of  medicinal  value. 
Many  hours,  and  even  days,  are  necessary 
to  effect  this  change,  and  completely  ob- 
literate all  traces  of  the  mercury : though 
the  state  of  the  atmosphere  at  the  time  has 
much  to  do  in  the  labour  or  facility  of  pre- 
paring the  powder.  During  the  process  of 
trituration  or  rubbing,  a certain  portion  of 
oxygen  is  absorbed  from  the  atmosphere, 
converting  the  mercury  into  an  oxide,  which 
imparts  the  dark  greyish  colour  to  the  chalk ; 
but  the  greater  part  is  only  mechanically, 
and  very  minutely,  divided,  and  remains  in 
its  pure  state— the  product  containing  about 
one  part  of  protoxide  of  mercury  in  every 
three  parts  of  the  powder.  Medicinally 
considered,  there  are  iew  preparations  more 
safe  or  useful  than  grey  powder ; and  in  the 
diseases  and  ailments  of  infancy  and  child- 
hood, no  medicine  that  the  mother  can  ad- 
minister with  more  confidence  and  certainty 
of  benefit,  either  alone  or  in  combination; 
for,  to  its  medicinal  influence  it  adds  the 
advantage  of  being  devoid  of  taste  or  smell, 
and  requiring  a very  small  amount  in  bulk- 
under  any  age— for  a dose.  In  all  cases,  and 
there  arc  many,  occurring  in  childhood, 
where  it  is  necessary  to  correct  the  state  of 
tlie  secretions  by  acting  on  the  liver,  grey 
powder,  by  repeated  daily  doses  for  a short 
time,  is  invaluable.  In  scrofulous  children, 
when  the  abdomen  becomes  enlarged  and 
tlie  body  emaciated,  this  preparation  of 
mercury  forms  the  physician’s  chief  depend- 
ence as  a means  of  cure.  Wherever  an 
alterative  or  mild  aperient  is  required,  the 
grey  powder  forms  an  indisiiensable  neces- 
sary in  the  treatment,  and  at  whatever 
period  of  life,  though  especially  serviceable 
in  childhood.  When  given  alone,  the  dose 
hi  infancy  ranges  from  one  to  three  grains, 


according  to  age  and  the  object  sought  to  be 
attained  ; if  as  an  alterative,  one  or  two 
grains  daily,  for  several  days  in  succession, 
ending  the  course  by  an  aperient.  If  in- 
tended to  act  on  the  bowels,  the  quantity 
should  be  at  least  doubled.  From  the  de- 
composing power  of  liquids,  the  grey  powder 
should  be  always  given  in  some  solid  sub- 
stance, as  honey,  jam,  or  other  tenacioua 
substance. 

Alterative  Powders. — Take  of 

Grey  powder  ....  20  grains. 

Rhubarb  powder  . . . lo  grains. 
Mix,  and  divide  into  eight  powders:  one 
powder  to  be  given  every  day  to  an  infant 
from  one  to  two  years,  and  twice  a day  to 
one  from  three  to  four  years. 

Aperient  Powders. — Take  of 

Grey  powder  ....  24  grains. 

Scammony 16  grains. 

Jalap 12  grains. 

Mix,  and  divide  into  six  powders : giving 
one  to  a child  of  two  years  ; to  one  of  four 
years  two  powders  may  be  given  at  once,  or 
a second  powder  repeated  three  hours  after 
the  first.  In  the  same  manner  with  other 
children  ; either  let  two  powders  be  taken 
at  once,  and  a third  some  hours  later,  or 
give  one  every  three  hours  for  three  or  more 
times.  For  the  more  specific  use  of  the 
grey  powder,  see  Altehative  Medicines, 
Mesenteric  Disease,  &c. 

GRIDIRON.— This  is  one  of  the  simplest 
of  culinary  implements.  It  should  be  kept 
scrupulously  clean,  and  when  used  the  bars 
should  be  allowed  to  get  warm  before  the 
meat  is  placed  on  them,  otherwise  the  parts 
of  the  meat  resting  on  the  bars  will  be 
underdone.  The  ordinary  gridiron  is  placed 
over  the  fire ; but  there  is  another  kin*d  that 
hangs  before  the  fire,  with  a pan  at  the 
bottom  to  catch  the  gravy.— See  Broiling. 

GROOM,  Duties  of. — To  the  groom  is 
committed  the  business  of  feeding  and 
dressing  the  horses  of  his  master’s  esta- 
blishment ; and  for  the  performance  of  this 
duty  practice  and  dexterity  are  essential. 
The  first  duty  of  the  groom  in  the  morning, 
which  generally  commences  at  si.x,  is  to 
clean  the  stable  and  feed  the  horses.  The 
hay  should  be  lightly  put  into  the  rack,  and 
the  usual  feed  of  oats  placed  in  the  manger. 
The  morning  allowance  of  water  is  usually 
reserved  until  after  dressing ; but  sometimes 
horses  rel'use  to  feed  except  they  drink  first, 
and  then  a small  quantity  ol'  water  should 
be  given.  Careful  grooming  is  an  essential 
requisite,  both  as  regards  (he  health  and 
appearance  of  horses.  After  the  application 
of  the  currycomb,  the  horse  should  be  well 
rubbed,  to  remove  all  loose  hairs,  and  again 
rubbed  with  wet  hands,  which  will  impart  a 
glossy  appearance  to  the  coat.  The  mane, 
forctop,  and  tail  shou'ld  then  be  combed; 
and  should  the  feet  and  legs  be  stained,  they 
must  be  washed  with  soup  and  water,  and 
trimmed  with  the  scissors.  Before  the  horses 
are  put  to  the  carriage,  the  brush  and  a cloth 
are  to  be  passed  over  their  coats  to  remove 
any  dust ; the  wet  sponge  should  be  applied 
to  the  eyes,  nostrils,  &c.,  and  the  comb  put 
through  the  mane  and  tail.  The  shoes  ought 
to  be  examined,  the  harness  then  put  on, 
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and  the  horses  attached  to  the  carriage.  On 
those  days  when  the  carriage  is  not  taken 
out,  the  horses  should  be  exercised  for  a 
couple  of  hours  every  day.  At  noon  the 
horses  are  fed  and  watered ; again  some- 
times at  four  o’clock;  and  at  eight  in  the 
evening  a little  hay  is  put  into  the  rack  for 
the  night.  When  the  carriage  returns  home, 
they  should  not  be  fed  immediately  if  their 
work  has  been  fatiguing,  but  wait  until  they 
are  cool.  If  fad  too  soon,  particularly  if 
they  have  fasted  for  a long  time,  indigestion 
may  be  produced.  In  such  case  it  is  proper 
that  they  should  be  first  rubbed  down  and 
dressed.  If  they  are  heated,  the  water  used 
to  wash  their  legs  should  be  lukewarm,  and 
they  should  be  walked  about  till  the  tempe- 
rature is  lowered,  before  being  put  into  the 
stable.  When  horses  are  much  confined  to 
the  stable,  their  hoofs  are  apt  to  become 
dry  and  to  crack  ; to  prevent  this,  it  is 
necessary  to  stop  their  feet  occasionally 
during  the  night  with  some  moist  substance, 
such  as  a mixture  of  cow-dung  with  loamy 
earth.— See  Currycomb. 

GROUNDSEL. — A plant  that  grows  rvild 
in  waste  grounds,  on  dry  banks,  wall-tops, 
&c.  Cage  birds,  particularly  goldfinches  and 
linnets,  are  fed  with  the  young  buds,  seeds. 


and  leaves,  which  are  cooling,  and  have  a 
salt  herbaceous  fiavour.  A weak  infusion  of 
groundsel  is  a common  purge;  a strong 
Infusion  is  used  as  an  emetic,  and  sometimes 
given  to  horses  to  free  them  from  bot.s. 

GROU.SB. — This  bird  is  to  be  found  in 
most  parts  of  England,  but  especially  in 
Northumberland  and  Cumberland.  In  the 
highlands  of  Scotland  they  are  also  to  be 
met  with  in  large  numbers,  and  supply  the 
sportsman  %vith  an  easy  and  profitable  day’s 
shooting.  The  best  weather  for  shooting 
grouse  is  that  which  is  dry,  clear,  and  warm  ; 
wet  makes  them  lie  on  the  ground.  The 
times  of  day  best  suited  I'or  grouse  shooting 
are  the  morning  anrl  the  evening,  when  the 
birds  are  in  quest  of  food.  The  flight 
of  grouse  is  generally  about  half  a mile. 
Their  favourite  haunts  when  undisturbed 
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are  those  patches  of  ground  where  tfce 
young  heather  is  most  luxuriant ; and  it  is 
in  this  that  they  most  frequently  feeA  Duriiir 
the  middle  of  the  day,  the  shooter  should 
range  the  sunny  side  of  the  hill,  and  avoid 
plains.  No  species  of  shooting  requires  tke 
aid  of  good  dogs  more  than  this  ; and  in  n» 
sport  does  so  much  annoyance  arise  from 
the  employment  of  bad  dogs  The  best  dog 
for  the  moors  is  a well-bred  pointer,  not 
more  than  five  years  old,  and  well  tutored. 
The  setter  is  occasionally  used  with  success; 
but  if  he  cannot  find  water  wherein  to  wet 
his  ieet  every  half  hour,  he  will  not  be  able 
to  undergo  much  fatigue.  The  law  enacts 
that  grouse  may  not  bo  shot,  taken  or  pur- 
sued before  the  12th  of  August,  or  after 
the  9 th  of  December,  without  incurring  x 
penalty. 

GROUSE  PIE. — Having  picked  and  well 
cleaned  as  many  grouse  as  will  be  necessary, 
season  them  with  cayenne  pepper,  salt, 
whole  pepper,  and  two  or  three  cloves 
pounded  ; put  a bit  of  butter  into  each  birtS, 
and  lay  them  closely  into  a pie  dish,  with  & 
little  stock  or  good  brown  gravy,  and  a glass 
of  port  wine  ; cover  the  dish  with  puff  paste, 
and  bake  it  for  an  hour  and  a quartec. 
If  intended  to  be  eaten  cold,  have  ready  a 
little  rich  veal  gravy,  and  pour  into  the 
dish  when  it  comes  out  of  the  oven. 

GROUSE  POTTED.  — Clean  the  birds 
thoroughly,  and  season  them  with  allspice, 
salt,  mace,  and  white  pepper.  Rub  each 
part  well  with  this  seasoning,  then  lay  tlie 
breasts  downward  in  a pan,  and  pack  the 
birds  as  closely  as  possible.  Put  plenty  of 
butter  on  them  ; then  cover  the  pan  wim  a. 
close  flour  paste,  tie  a paper  over,  and  bake; 
AVhon  cold,  cut  into  small  pieces,  pack  them 
closely  in  a large  potting  jar,  press  down, 
cover  with  batter,  and  tie  securely. 

GROUSE  ROASTED.-  In  plucking  the 
birds,  handle  them  very  lightly,  draw  them, 
and  wipe  the  insides  with  a clean  damp 
cloth.  Truss  the  grouse  as  you  would  a 
heasant,  and  roast  them  for  about  half  an 
our  at  a clear  and  brisk  fire,  keeping  them 
basted  almost  without  intermission.  Serve 
them  on  a buttered  toast,  which  has  been 
laid  under  them  in  the  pan  for  ten  minutes, 
or  with  gravy  and  breao  sauce  only. 

GROUSE  SOUP.- Boil  four  grouse  nnta 
tender;  cut  up  the  best  parts  of  the  birds 
into  small  slices,  and  set  them  on  one  side. 
Pound  the  inferior  parts  finely,  until  it  may 
be  pressed  through  a sieve  into  the  stock; 
put  into  the  stewpan  si.x  onions,  three  car- 
rots, two  turnips,  throe  bay  leaves,  six 
cloves,  an  ounce  of  allspice,  a few  sprigs 
of  thyme  and  marjoram,  and  two  ouncca  of 
butter;  fry  them  altogether  until  they  be- 
come of  a fine  brown  ; then  put  them  into 
the  stock,  and  boil  the  whole  for  one  hour. 
Mix  two  pounds  of  dry  flour  with  cold 
water  and  put  it  into  the  stock;  boil  it 
for  ten  minutes,  strain  it  through  a sieve, 
put  in  the  pieces  of  grouse  which  have  bcea 
cut  up,  "Ive  the  whole  a boil  up,  and  serve. 

GROUSE,  TO  Oarvk.  The  grouse  is  so 
small  that  it  will  scarcely  admit  ol  oi^ 
jointing,  and  it  Is  usual  to  separate  itttt 
once  into  the  breast  portion  and  the  back 
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and  legs,  which  may  be  readily  done  without 
cutting,  by  inserting  the  fork  in  the  former 
^d  raising  it  while  depressing  the  latter. 
When  this  is  done,  the  knife  may  be  carried 
longitudinally  through  the  breast,  so  as  to 
divide  it  into  two  equal  portions ; after  which, 
the  back  and  legs  may  be  divided  in  the 
same  way. 

GRUB. — The  common  name  of  worms  or 
maggots  hatched  from  the  eggs  of  beetles. 
Band  newly  brought  into  cultivation  is 
generally  most  subject  to  the  grub.  The 
best  way  of  destroying  it  is  by  frequent  and 
thorough  ploughings,  and  the  application  of 
lime  in  pretty  large  proportions  in  its  caustic 
or  most  active  state ; common  salt,  also,  will 
answer  the  same  purpose  ; irrigation  is  like- 
wise beneficial  in  tending  to  destroy  grubs. 
Sometimes  grubs  will  infest  orchard  trees 
and  fruit  bushes  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
damage  a whole  crop;  in  these  cases  a 
bonfire  should  be  made  with  dry  stocks  and 
weeds  on  the  windward  side  of  the  orchard, 
so  that  the  smoke  may  blow  among  the 
trees,  and  thousands  will  be  thus  destroyed. 

GRUEL. — Mix  in  a basin  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  oatmeal  with  a little  cold  water, 
then  pour  on  it  about  a quart  of  boiling 
water  ; stir  it  well  and  let  it  settle  for  a few 
minutes  ; pour  ofl"  the  water  into  a saucepan, 
and  boil  it  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  stirring 
it,  and  taking  ofl"  the  scum  as  it  rises.  Sea- 
son with  salt  or  sugar,  according  to  taste. 
Milk  may  be  used  instead  of  water,  if  pre- 
ferred. The  best  gruel  for  invalids  or  deli- 
cate persons  is  made  from  what  are  called 
Emden  groats,  which  are  the  crushed  oats 
deprived  of  their  outer  skin.  These  are  very 
gently  boiled  for  a long  time,  and  being 
passed  through  a sieve,  the  gruel  is  then  fit 
to  eat,  and  is  usually  eaten  with  sugar, 
sometimes  adding,  when  there  are  no  in- 
flammatory symptoms,  a little  sherry  or 
brandy.  As  an  article  of  diet,  gruel  is 
better  calculated  for  occasional  use  than  to 
be  taken  habitually,  as  when  taken  to  ex- 
cess, it  has  a tendency  to  impoverish  the 
blood  and  induce  ciitaueous  diseases. 

GUANO.— A substance  found  upon  cer- 
tain small  islands,  especially  in  the  South 
Sea,  which  arc  the  resort  of  large  flocks  of 
birds,  and  chielly  composed  of  tlieir  excre- 
ment. As  a manure,  it  possesses  certain 
valuable  properties  beyond  any  other,  'fhe 
usual  manner  of  applying  guano  is  by  first 
mixing  it  with  si.K  or  seven  times  its  weight 
of  sandy  loam,  and  then  digging  it  into  the 
ground  before  the  crops  are  sown  ; when 
used  for  top  dressing,  it  should  be  watered 
as  soon  as  applied,  unless  the  weather  hap- 
pens to  be  wet.  When  used  diluted  with 
water,  the  usual  proportion  is  an  ounce  of 
guano  to  a gallon  of  water  for  kitchen  crops, 
and  half  an  ounce  to  a gallon  for  flowers. 

GUARANTEE. — An  undertaking  to  an- 
swer for  the  failure  or  default  of  another. 
No  person  is  liable  to  answer  for  the  debh 
default,  or  miscarriage  of  another  person, 
unless  a written  agreement  or  some  memo- 
randum in  writing  Ibr  such  promise,  shall 
be  signed  by  fhe  party  making  the  promise, 
or  some  other  person  lawfully  autiiorized  by 
him  ibr  the  purpose.  In  the  construction 


of  a guarantee,  it  is  a general  rule  that  the 
surety  shall  not  be  bound  beyond  the  extent 
of  the  express  words  of  the  engagement 
mto  which  he  has  entered.  A guarantee  to 
or  for  a.  firm  will  cease  upon  a change  of  the 
members  of  a firm,  unless  it  appear  to  be  the 
intention  of  the  parties  that,  by  express 
stipulation  or  implication,  the  guarantee 
shall  be  binding  notwithstanding  the  change 
in  the  firm.  Every  person  who  is  surety  for 
the  debt  or  duty  of  another,  who  discharges 
his  liability,  is  entitled  to  the  assignment  of 
all  securities  held  by  creditors. 

GUARANTEE  SOCIETIES  have  been 
established  within  the  last  few  years,  which 
take  upon  themselves  the  responsibilit" 
and  liability  above  mentioned,  charging  a 
certain  amount  of  premium,  according  to 
the  amount  of  guarantea  Such  societies 
are  a great  boon  to  persons  compelled  to 
furnish  a guarantee,  because  there  exists  a 
natural  reluctance  on  the  part  of  one  person 
to  become  surety  for  another ; and  besides, 
many  persons,  although  occupying  a good 
position  themselves,  have  neither  friends  nor 
relations  of  sufficient  means  to  become 
surety  for  another.  Through  this  medium, 
also,  employers  are  assured  of  the  continued 
solvency  of  the  surety,  and  the  guarantee, 
instead  of  being  subject  to  the  change  and 
instability  attaching  to  an  individual,  be- 
comes a permanent  and  valuable  one. 

GUARDIAN. — In  law,  generally  signifies 
one  who  has  the  charge  of  the  person, 
education,  and  property  of  children,  or  ol 
any  one  labouring  under  some  incapacity 
for  managing  his  own  affairs.  A father  is 
by  nature  the  guardian  of  his  children.  On 
his  death,  the  office  devolves  on  those  who 
may  have  been  appointed  by  him.  A 
guardian  thus  appointed  supersedes  all  other 
guardians,  except  those  by  the  custom  of 
London,  or  any  city  or  corporate  town  in 
favour  of  which  an  exception  is  made,  and 
is  entitled  to  the  custody  of  the  infant’s 
person,  and  his  estate  real  and  personal. 

If  persons,  appointed  ns  guardians  by  the 
father,  decline  to  accept  the  office,  the  law 
ajppoints  the  nearest  relatives  on  the  father’s 
side.  In  such  cases,  the  estate  only  is  in- 
trusted to  the  heir  apparent;  the  person 
being  transferred  to  the  custody  of  the 
mother  if  alive,  or,  if  dead,  to  the  nearest 
relatives  on  the  mother’s  side.  Guardians- 
may  also  be  appointed  to  a stranger  for  the 
management  of  an  estate  left  to  a minor  by 
such  stranger,  or  by  a judge  before  whom  a 
suit  may  depend,  m which  a father  may 
have  an  interest  adverse  to  his  child ; and 
in  all  cases  where,  from  any  cause,  a person 
cannot  manage  his  own  affairs,  and  his 
relatives  are  unwilling  or  disqualified  to  act 
for  him,  the  law,  in  one  form  or  the  other, 
provides  a manager  or  guardian.  In  these 
last  cases,  security  for  the  faithful  discharge 
of  his  duty  is  exacted  from  the  guardian, 
and  he  is  accountable  for  the  due  mauage- 
ment  of  his  ward's  property,  and  is  answer- 
able  not  only  for  fraud,  but  for  negligence 
or  omission.  The  guardianship  of  a father 
over  his  minor  daughter  is  at  an  end  wlien  she 
marries  a person  who  has  attained  majority 
the  husband  being  the  guardian  of  his  wife. 
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GtJAVA  JELLY.  English.— Strip  the 
stalks  IrcMi  a gallon  or  two  of  the  laro-e 
kind  of  %illnces  called  the  “ shepherifs’ 
bullace;”  give  part  of  them  a cut,  put  them 
into  stone  jars,  and  throw  into  one  of  them 
a pound  or  two  of  plums  ; put  the  jars  into 
pans  of  water,  and  set  them  over  the  tire 
imtil  they  boil.  Drain  off  the  juice ; pass  it 
through  a thick  strainer  or  jelly  bag,  and 
weigh  it ; boil  it  quickly  for  a quarter  of  an 
hour  or  twenty  minutes,  take  it  from  the 
fire,  and  stir  in,  till  dissolved,  three-quarters 
of  a pound  of  sugar  to  each  pound  of  juice ; 
remove  the  scum  with  care,  and  boil  the 
preserve  again  quickly  from  eight  to  twelve 
minutes,  or  longer,  should  it  not  then  jelly 
firmly  on  the  skimmer.  'When  the  fruit  is 
very  acid,  an  equal  weight  of  juice  and  sugar 
may  be  mixed  together  in  the  first  instance, 
boiled  briskly  for  about  twenty  minutes. 
When  done,  it  should  be  very  transparent 
II  should  then  be  poured  into 

shallow  pans  or  moulds,  and  turned  from 
them  before  it  is  served. 

GUDGEON.  — Angling  for  gudgeon  is 
much  practised  in  the  hot  summer  months, 
when  other  more  wary  fish  seek  shelter  in 
SMuestered  nooks,  and  secure  retreats  from 
the  glare  of  a midsummer  sun,  until  “ even- 
ing s twilight  gathering  round  ” tempts 
them  irom  their  haunts  to  recruit  exhausted 
nature.  The  rod  should  be  nine  or  ten  feet 
stiff,  the  line  of  gut,  and  the 
hook  No.  12  for  gentles,  and  No.  10  for 
worms ; a running  line  should  be  used,  as  a 


gudgeon,  to  Dress.— This  fish  is  ex- 
ceedingly delicate  and  fine  flavoured ; the 
sized  gudgeon,  especially,  being  but 
slightly  inlerior  to  white  bait.  There  is  but 
one  way  of  dressing  this  fish  to  perfection, 
namely,  by  frying.  Make  an  incision  first 
benrath  the  gills,  extract  the  inside,  and 
care^lly  dry  the  fish  on  a clean  cloth  : then 
brush  the  fish  over  with  egg  rolled  in  fine 
bread  crumbs,  and  fry  it  in  lard,  fresh  butter, 
or  oil.  ’ 

GUINEA-FOWL.— Although  this  fowl  is 
but  seldom  recognised  by  the  keepers  of 
poultry,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  be  included  in  every  collection,  for  it  is 


trout,  perch,  or  barbel  is  frequently  tempted 
to  take  the  worm  bait,  and  the  two  former 
are  also  attracted  to  the  spot  by  the  con- 
course of  gndgeon  drawn  thereto  by  the  use 
of  ground  bait  or  the  rake  by  the  angler. 
The  ground  bait  should  be  carrion  gentles  or 
worms  chopped  up  into  small  pieces.  When 
fishing  from  a punt,  gudgeon  are  attracted 
to  the  spot  by  using  a strong  iron  rake 
attached  to  a long  and  strong  pole,  to  dis- 
place the  gravel  at  the  bottom  of  the  river, 
and  thus  enable  the  stream  to  disperse  and 
down  worms,  larvie,  and  small  insects 
which  had  sought  shelter  In  the  interstices 
between  the  stones.  The  foregoing  will 
show  that  within  an  inch  of  the  bottom  is 
the  proper  depth  to  swim  the  bait.  If  a 
punt  is  not  available,  walk  into  the  river, 
where  it  is  from  two  to  four  feet  deep,  with 
or  without  waterproof  boots  ; large  nails 
driven  into  the  sole  will  prove  useful;  and 
TOmmence  stirring  up  the  gravel  with  your 
.fishing  before  you,  and  as  the  fish  leave 
off  biting,  again  stir  up  the  gravel  (this  also 
applies  to  the  use  of  the  rake).  A shorter 
rod  will  do  for  this  plan,  wlilch  is  very  killing, 
and  is  called  “muadiag. 
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useful  and  ornamental  during  its  life,  and 
when  dead  forms  a desirable  addition  for  the 
dinner  table,  at  a time  when  all  other 
poultry  is  scarce.  The  best  way  to  begin 
keeping  Guinea-fowls  is  to  procure  a setting 
of  eggs  from  some  friend  or  neighbour  on 
whom  you  can  depend  for  their  freshness, 
and  also,  if  possible,  from  a place  where 
only  a single  pair  is  kept.  A bantam  hen  is 
the  best  mother,  she  is  lighter  and  less 
likely  to  injure  them  by  treading  on  them 
than  a full-sized  fowl.  She  will  cover  nine 
eggs,  and  incubation  will  last  a month.  The 
food  of  the  young,  should  consist  of  ants’ 
eggs  (so  called),  hard-boiled  egg  chopped 
fine,  small  worms,  maggots,  bread  crumbs, 
chopped  meat  or  suet : whatever,  in  short,  is 
most  nutritious  is  their  most  appropriate 
food.  This  should  not  be  offered  to  them  in 
large  quantities,  as  itwouldonly  bedevoured 
by  the  mother  bantam  as  soon  as  she  saw 
that  the  little  ones  hud  for  the  time  satisfied 
their  appetites,  or  would  be  stolen  by  spar- 
rows, &c.  ; but  it  should  be  frequently-ad- 
ministered to  them  in  small  supplies.  Feed 
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sunny  corner  of  the  garden  will  be  the  best 
place  to  coop  the  chicks  with  their  bantam 
hen.  As  they  increase  in  strength  they  will 
do  no  harm,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a great 
deal  of  good,  by  devouring  worms,  grubs, 
caterpillars,  maggots,  and  all  other  sorts  of 
insects.  By  the  time  their  bodies  are  little 
bigger  than  tliose  of  sparrows,  they  will  be 
able  to  fly  with  some  degree  of  strengta. 
When  they  are  about  the  size  ol  thru^aa, 
they  should  be  transferred  from  the  garden 
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into  the  orchard  or  shrubbery,  to  prevent 
iheir  doing  mischief  to  tlie  flowers.  During 
all  this  time  they  must  receive  a bountifui 
and  frequent  supply  of  food  ; oatmeal, 
eooked  potatoes,  boiled  rice,  anything  in 
short  that  is  eatable  may  be  thrown  down 
to  them  ; they  will  even  pick  the  bones  left 
from  a meal,  with  apparent  relish.  At  a 
certain  period  they  will  have  got  beyond  the 
management  of  their  foster-parent,  and 
will  form  a “pack”  among  themselves, 
growling  about  in  a body  in  search  after 
food  and  insects.  Birds  thus  reared  on  the 
spot  where  they  are  meant  to  be  kept,  are 
sure  to  thrive  better  and  give  less  trouble 
than  those  procured  from  a distance,  which 
sometimes  will  not  remain  in  their  new 
home,  but  wander  about  in  search  of  their 
©id  haunts,  till  they  either  find  them,  or  are 
themselves  lost,  destroyed,  or  stolen.  In  the 
case  where  a German  cock  and  two  hens  are 
kept— the  usual  number— it  will  be  found 
that  though  the  three  keep  together,  yet 
that  the  cock  and  one  hen  will  be  unkind 
and  stingy  to  the  other  unfortunate  female. 
In  such  cases  the  eggs  of  the  despised  hen 
will  in  all  probability  turn  out  failures; 
therefore,  all  those  wlio  wish  to  succeed 
with  Guinea-ibvvls  sliould  match  their  birds 
in  such  a manner  as  is  likely  to  conduce  to 
their  general  well-being  and  happiness.  An 
unerring  rule  by  which  the  cock  may  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  hen,  is,  that  the  latter 
uses  the  call  note  “ come  - ba'ck,  come- 
isa'ck,”  accenting  the  second  syllable 
strongly  ; while  the  cock  has  only  the  harsli 
shrill  cry  of  alarm,  which  is  common  also  to 
the  female.  The  Guinea-fowl  is  one  of  tlie 
most  prolific  of  known  birds.  Week  after 
week,  and  montli  after  month,  sees  no,  or 
very  rare,  intermission  of  the  daily  deposit ; 
and  even  during  the  process  of  moulting  it 
will  continue  to  lay  as  when  in  ordinary 
health.  One  objection  to  tliis  bird  is,  that 
it  is  of  a wild,  shy,  rambling  disposition. 
It  loves  to  wander  along  hedgerows,  over 
meadows,  through  clover  or  corn-fields,  and 
anndst  copses  and  shrubberies  ; lienee  these 
birds  require  carelul  watching,  for  the  hens 
will  lay  in  secret  places,  and  sometimes 
absent  themselves  I'rom  their  accustomed 
haunts,  uutil  they  return  witli  a young 
brood  around  them.  One  disadvantage  re- 
sults from  tliis,  namely,  that  the  bird  will 
often  sit  at  a late  period  ol'  tlie  year,  and 
bring  forth  her  bniod  when  the  season  be- 
gins to  be  too  cold  for  the  tender  chickens  ; 
U;.sides  which,  a great  portion  of  her  eggs 
will  be  lost.  'Tlie  best  plan  is  to  contrive 
that  the  hens  shall  lay  in  a quiet,  secluded 
place,  and  to  give  about  twenty  of  the 
earliest  eggs  to  a cointrion  hen  ready  to  re- 
ceive them,  and  who  will  perform  the  duties 
of  incubation  with  steadiiiess.  In  this  way 
a brood  in  .iune  iiiay  be  easily  obtained. 
(,luinea-fowl  are  in  season  from  the  middle 
of  December  till  April,  but  are  usually  re- 
served till  the  latter  part  of  that  term,  in 
order  to  occnjiy  the  gaii  caused  by  the  de- 
ficiency of  game,  lii  order  to  fatten  them, 
it  is  useless  to  attempt  shutting  them  up, 
unless  they  have  previously  been  made  par- 
ticularly tame,  us  they  wouhi  sulk,  pine, 


and  die,  before  they  became  reconciled  to 
confinement,  in  spite  of  theirAxtra  diet. 
But  if  they  have  become  familial  the  whole 
pack  may  be  confined  in  company  together 
in  a roomy  outhouse,  and  be  supplied  with 
all  the  oats  they  can  eat,  with  considerable 
advantage.  The  sure  plan,  therefore,  is  to 
keep  them  in  high  condition  during  the 
winter  by  liberal  hand- feeding. 

GUINEA-FOWL,  to  Dress. — The  man- 
ner of  kilhng  Guinea-fowls  is  usually  by 
dislocating  their  necks  instead  of  using  the 
knife,  thus  leaving  the  blood  in  them  to 
remedy  the  natural  dryness  of  their  fiesh. 
'They  should  also  remain  in  the  larder  as 
long  as  possible  before  being  cooked.  They 
must  be  young,  or  they  will  be  scarcely  eat- 
able, and  should  never  be  more  than  twelve 
months  old.  'They  are  trussed  like  the  com- 
mon fowl,  with  the  exception  that  the  head 
is  sometimes  left  on  and  tucked  under  the 
wing.  They  are  generally  larded  and  roasted, 
requiring  to  be  well  done  and  taking  about 
three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

GUINEA-PIG. — 'This  is  an  extremely 
timid,  delicate,  docile,  and  elegant  animal, 
and  is  chiefiy  kept  for  amusement  by  young 
persons.  They  are  remarkably  cleanly  in 
their  habits,  but  emit  nevertheless  a disa- 
greeable smell,  which  renders  their  admission 
into  the  dwelling-house  offensive.  They 
possess  amazing  fecundity,  bringing  forth 
six  or  eight  times  in  the  course  of  the  year, 
and  from  four  to  twelve  young  ones  at  a 
birth;  beginning  at  the  age  of  two  months. 
Their  coats  are  extremely  beautiful,  being 
sleek  and  glossy  and  variously  coloured, 
black,  white,  orange,  and  mixtures  of  the 
three,  called  orange  tortoiseshell ; these  latter 
are  the  most  highly  prized,  particularly 


where  the  dark  colours  predominate.  'The 
most  appropriate  place  to  keep  them  in,  is  a 
butch  similar  to  that  used  for  rabbits  ; only 
somewhat  smaller.  'Their  ordinary  food 
should  be  oats  given  twice  a day,  and 
sparingly,  that  the  animals  may  not  get 
cloyed  and  waste  the  grain : greenmeat 
should  also  form  a part  ol  their  usual  diet, 
particularly  the  wild  sorts,  as  dandelion, 
sowthistle,  plantain.  &c. ; they  are  also 
exceedinglv  fond  of  tea  leaves,  which,  how- 
ever should  only  be  given  to  them  occa- 
sionally. 'They  are  also  partial  to  parslev, 
carrots  and  fruits  of  all  kinds,  especially 
apples-  bread  dipped  in  milk  or  water  is 
much  relished  by  them;  of  milk  they  are 
extremely  fond,  and  never  refuse  water 
when  offered  to  them.  Though  naturally 
tame  and  gentle,  they  are  incapable  of  strong 
attachment.  They  affect  dark  and  intricate 
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retreats,  and  seldom  venture  out  of  conceal- 
ment when  danger  is  apprehended.  Some 
persons  have  an  idea  that  rats  have  a great 
dread  of  Guinea-pigs,  and  are  afraid  to 
venture  out  of  their  hiding  places  in  their 
presence ; this  supposition,  however,  is 
proved  to  be  groundless. 

GUM.  — A vegetable  product  distinguished 
by  solubility  in  water  and  insolubility  in 
alcohol.  Gum  arable,  which  is  the  produce 
of  the  acacia  vera,  may  be  taKen  as  a sample 
of  the  purest  kind  of  gum.  As  a medicinal 
agent  this  gum  is  valuable  in  colds  and 
other  affections,  where  it  is  necessary  to 
shield  the  membranes  from  the  effect  of 
acrid  substances ; if,  however,  taken  to  excess 
it  is  liable  to  produce  constipation. 

GUM  STARCH.— Pound  two  ounces  of 
fine  white  gum  arable  to  powder,  put  it  into 
a jug  and  pour  on  it  a pint  or  more  of 
boiling  water,  according  to  the  degree  of 
tenacity  required ; cover  the  jug  and  let  it 
remain  for  the  night.  On  the  following 
morning,  pour  the  liquid  carefully  from  the 
dregs  into  a clean  bottle,  cork  it,  and  keep  it 
for  use.  A tablespoonful  of  this,  stirred 
into  a pint  of  starch  which  has  been  made 
in  the  usual  manner,  will  give  to  shirt- 
fronts,  waistbands,  collars,  &c.,  a fine  gloss 
which  not  only  enhances  their  appearance, 
but  tends  to  preserve  them  for'  a longer 
period  than  ordinarily. 

GUM  SYRUP.— Boil  two  pounds  and  a 
half  of  loaf  sugar  in  a pint  of  water ; when 
the  syrup  boils,  stir  in  the  whites  of  six 
eggs,  previously  beaten  up  with  half  a pint 
of  water ; having  skimmed  the  syrup,  add  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  gumarabic  previously 
dissolved  in  a quarter  of  a pint  of  cold 
•water  ; boil  for  a few  minutes  ; when  about 
half  cold,  strain  through  a jelly-bag,  and 
put  into  bottles.  This  preparation  is  chiefly 
used  for  confectionery,  but  a tcaspoonful  of 
it  taken  occasionally  in  cases  of  obstinate 
coughs  and  irritation  of  the  chest  and 
throat,  is  frequently  found  efficacious. 

GUM  WATER.— This  preparation  is  used 
in  a variety  of  minor  domestic  and  house- 
hold operations.  It  is  usually  made  by 
simply  dissolving  gum  arabic  in  water  till  it 
acquires  the  desired  degree  of  strength;  a 
better  kind,  however,  may  be  made  as 
follows  : Put  half  an  ovinceot  gum  tragacantU 
into  a wide-mouthed  four-ounce  bottle,  pour 
upon  the  gum  a quarter  of  a pint  of  hot 
water,  let  it  stand  for  twelve  hours,  stirring 
it  frequently,  and  then  fill  up  the  bottle  with 
gin.  This  preparation  will  keep  for  years, 
and  never  become  mildewed  or  offensive. 
When  it  becomes  too  stifl’,  a little  more  gin 
may  be  added. 

GUN,  Caur  AND  MaNAGK.MENT  of. — 
Every  gun,  if  only  moderately  used,  re- 
quires occasionally  to  be  taken  entirely  to 
pieces.  Twice  a year  the  breech  or  breeches 
of  a gun  which  is  much  used  should  be  taken 
out ; the  pivots  and  locks  will  require  more 
frequent  attention.  The  following  instruc- 
tions relative  to  the  care  and  management 
of  the  gun  will  be  found  useful.  In  taking 
off  the  mainspring,  first  put  the  lock  on  full 
wck;  next  cramp  the  mainspring,  then  let 
down  the  cock,  and  the  mains]>riug  will  fall 


off.  When  the  cock  is  to  be  put  on  again, 
first  let  the  cock  be  left  down ; then  hook 
the  end  of  the  mainspring  on  the  swivel  or 
chain;  then  move  it  up  and  place  it  into 
its  position  on  the  lock-plate;  this  done, 
unscrew  the  cramp,  and  the  lock  is  once 
more  fit  for  action.  When  the  hammer  is 
to  be  taken  off,  first  shut  down  the  hammer 
carefully,  cramp  the  spring,  until  by  shaking 
the  lock  the  hammer  is  heard  to  rattle ; 
then  take  out  the  screw  behind,  and  the 
hammer  will  fall  off.  To  put  it  on  again, 
replace  it  in  its  former  situation ; turn  in 
the  screw,  and  set  the  spring  free.  If  the 
hammer-spring  is  to  be  taken  out,  the 
hammer  and  mainspring  must  be  released,  in 
order  to  reach  the  screw  behind ; the  hani- 
mer  spring  must  then  be  cramped,  till  it  is 
taken  out  and  put  on  again  to  receive  the 
hammer.  In  taking  to  pieces  the  small  works 
of  a gun-lock,  be  careful  to  keep  the  screws 
distinct.  Commence  by  taking  off  the  main- 
spring, next  unscrew  and  take  out  the  scear, 
by  half-cocking  the  lock  ; clasp  the  forepart 
of  the  lock,  firmly  pressing  the  thumb  at 
the  same  time  against  the  hinder  part  ot 
the  cock,  directing  it  forward,  while  the 
scear  and  scear-spring,  being  now  pressed 
together  with  the  forefinger  and  thumb, 
will  facilitate  the  taking  out  of  the  scear- 
screw.  Then  undo  the  two  screws,  take  off 
the  bridle,  unscrew  and  take  out  the  scear 
spring ; next  unscrew  and  take  off  the 
cock,  which  will  readily  separate  from  the 
tumbler  if  it  be  gently  tapped  or  shaken ; 
this  done,  take  out  the  tumbler,  and  the 
process  is  finished.  When  it  is  required  to 
put  the  lock  together  again.  First  put  the 
tumbler  in  its  place  and  screw  on  the  cock ; 
next  do  the  same  by  the  scear  spring ; set 


on  the  bridle  with  the  two  upper  screws, 
put  in  the  scear,  let  down  the  cock,  to  admit 
of  putting  on  the  mainspring,  and  the  ope- 
ration is  complete.  The  locks  do  not  require 
to  be  taken  oil'  every  time  a gun  is  used ; 
once  a fortnight  is  quite  sufficient.  I’ut  a 
little  line  oil  to  the  parts  where  there  is 
friction ; but  if  the  gun  has  been  used  on  a 
wet  day,  the  lock  should  be  taken  oil,  cleaned, 
and  oiled  immediately  Qun  cleaning  is  prac- 
tised in  a variety  of  ways,  but  the  ibllowiiig 
directions  will  probably  be  found  as  good  as 
any  ; place  the  breech  end  of  the  barrels  iii 
a bucket,  in  which  tliere  is  cold  water  about 
three  inches  deep;  then,  after  wetting  the 
sponge,  cloth,  or  tow,  introduce  the  rod  into 
the  barrels,  and  work  it  well ; next,  apiily 
tile  wire  brush  attached  to  the  cleaning  rod 
with  some  clean  hot  water,  which  will  lake 
out  all  the  lead.  Wipe  the  rod  ami  the  iiut- 
side  of  the  barrels  dry,  and  set  the  liit.er 
upright,  muzzle  downwards,  lor  two  iiiinules 
to  drain,  alter  wliich  rub  tlieni  perfectly  dry. 
Wipe  the  barrels  out  clean,  then  pass  an 
oiled  rag  down  the  inside,  and  rub  ‘‘‘'r 

outside,  leave  them  a little  only,  '''hicl  wi 
prevent  rust.  The  frequency  with  "hicn  «■ 
gun  should  be  cleaned  depends  ''Pp'* 
ciimstances.  Some  guns  foul  sooncT  ban 
others.  Some  powder  also  <puls  mp 
others;  and  as  a rule  small  shot 
sooner  than  large  shot.  Under  all  ciicuiu 
stances,  a gun  should  be  wiped 
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every  twenty  shots  ; its  more  effective  use 
after  the  operation  amply  compensating'  for 
the  trouble.  ^Yhen  a gun  is  put  by  for  the 
season,  care  should  be  taken  to  place  it  where 
no  damp  can  come  to  it ; the  best  preventa- 
tive for  this  evil,  is  to  have  iron  rods  made 
of  the  length  and  diameter  of  the  barrel, 
leaving  just  sufficient  room  to  cover  the  rod 
with  kerseymere,  or  some  other  woollen 
material ; the  rod  thus  furnished  should  be 
placed  within  the  barrel ; in  addition  to  this, 
a little  wax  should  be  placed  over  the  touch- 
hole,  and  no  damp  can  then  possibly  pene- 
trate. Never  put  a gun  by  for  the  season 
without  having  taken  the  breech  out.  Ke- 
move,  clean,  and  thoroughly  dry  the  screws, 
lubricate  the  threads  with  pure  tallow  and 
return  them.  To  remove  rust  from  the  outside 
of  the  barrel,  adopt  the  following  method: 
Have  an  ashen  rod  turned  a lew  inches 
longer  than  the  barrel,  and  nearly  the  size 
of  the  bore.  Let  one  end  of  the  rod  be  cut 
lengthwise,  so  as  to  make  a slit  of  six  inches 
long  ; into  which  insert  as  much  fine  emery 
paper  as  will  completely  fill  up  the  bore  of 
the  barrel,  taking  care  in  folding  the  paper 
tightly  round  the  wood,  that  the  emery 
surface  is  outward.  Force  it  into  the  barrel 
by  screwing  it  downwards  from  the  top  to 
the  bottom ; repeat  this  process  until  the 
barrels  show  a perfectly  clean  and  polished 
surface.  Sand  and  other  coarse  materials 
should  never  be  used  for  this  purpose,  as 
they  abrade  the  surface  of  the  barrel,  and 
consequently  injure  it. 

GUN,  Precautions  respecting,  — In 
putting  away  a gun,  the  greatest  care  is 
necessary  in  order  to  prevent  accidents  ; as 
a rule  it  is  always  better  to  fire  the  gun  off 
previously  to  entering  the  house;  but  as 
this  is  sometimes  to  be  objected  to,  owing 
to  the  disturbance  and  alarm  which  it  occa- 
sions, the  following  precaution  should  at 
any  rate  be  observed.  Having  arrived  at 
your  door,  remove  the  cap  of  the  gun,  if  a 
percussion  piece,  or  if  a flint  throw  out  the 
priming,  let  down  the  spring  of  the  lock, 
draw  the  ramrod,  and  dropping  it  down  the 
barrel,  put  the  gun  away  into  a closet  or 
other  safe  place  of  your  own,  or  suspend  it 
in  your  study  high  above  the  reach  of  any 
one,  and  all  must  be  safe,  at  least  against 
ordinary  risks. 

GUN.  Use  of.— See  Shooting. 
GUNl’OVVDBIl.— A substance  composed 
of  three  ingredients,  saltpetre,  charcoal,  and 
sulphur.  The  quality  of  gunpowder  is  best 
estimated  by  actual  trial  of  its  power  and 
cleanliness  in  use.  It  should  be  dry,  hard, 
and  free  from  dust ; the  grains  should  be  of 
a uniform  size,  and  glossy,  and  the  colour  a 
dark  grey,  or  brownish  grey,  not  perfectly 
black.  A very  little  placed  on  a i>iece  of 
paper  and  lircd,  should  instantly  explode 
with  a flash,  and  neither  leave  a perceptible 
residue  on  the  paper,  nor  burn  it.  Dried  by 
the  heat  of  boiling  water  it  should  not  lose 
more  than  i to  ![,’  of  Its  weight.  From  the 
aptitude  which  gunpowder  has  for  absorbing 
moisture,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  make  it 
retain  its  original  strength  without  extreme 
care.  (Junpowder  used  iu  this  deteriorated 


state,  has  also  a tendency  to  foul  the  gun- 
barrels.  On  all  occasions,  therefore,  wffiere 
gunpowder  has  been  exposed  to  the  air,  it 
should  be  dried  previously  to  being  used, 
and  especially  so  when  the  atmosphere  is 
known  to  be  superabundantly  charged  with 
moisture.  Gunpowder  should  be  bought  in 
canisters_  only,  and  as  fresh  as  possible.  In 
keeping  it,  it  should  be  guarded  as  carefully 
as  possible  from  exposure  to  the  air.  The 
common  tin  case,  however  closely  prepared, 
is  not  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  unless  it  be 
rendered  waterproof,  and  closed  either  by  a 
soft  velvet  cork,  or  a fine  threaded  screw ; 
the  former  is  preferable.  An  excellent  plan 
is  to  divide  large  quantities  into  smaller 
ones,  and  put  them  into  bottles,  each 
containing  about  four  ounces  ; which  being 
corked  an'd  sealed  prevents  exposing  more 
than  is  wanted  for  immediate  consump- 
tion. Sportsmen  and  others  should  take 
care  to  purchase  their  gunpowder  from 
such  sources  as  will  secure  its  genuineness  ; 
if  possible,  from  the  maker  direct,  but  at 
any  rate  through  a channel  having  a direct 
communication  with  the  powder-mill.  The 
method  resorted  to  by  powder  merchants 
for  restoring  damaged  gunpowder  is,  to  put 
part  of  the  gunpowder  on  a sail-cloth,  and 
add  to  it  an  equal  weight  of  good  powder ; the 
two  are  then  mingled  together,  then  dried  in 
the  sun,  barreled  up,  and  set  by  in  a dry 
place.  When  it  is  found  to-be  very  bad,  it 
is  restored  by  moistening  it  with  vinegar  or 
brandy ; then  beat  fine  and  sifted ; and  to 
every  pound  of  powder  is  added  an  ounce,  or 
an  ounce  and  a half,  or  two  ounces  (accord- 
ing to  its  stage  of  decay)  of  melted  nitre. 
These  ingredients  are  afterwards  well  mois- 
tened, thoroughly  mixed,  and  granulated  in 
the  oi'dinary  way.  The  law  relating  to  gun- 
powder enacts  that  no  one  is  to  keep  more 
than  two  hundred  pounds  of  gunpowder, 
nor  any  person,  not  a dealer,  more  than  fifty 
pounds,  m the  cities  of  London  and  West- 
minster, nor  within  three  miles  thereof ; nor 
within  any  other  city,  borough,  or  market 
town,  within  one  mile  thereof;  nor  within 
two  miles  of  the  royal  palaces  or  magazines, 
or  half  a mile  of  any  parish  church,  on  pain 
of  forfeiture,  and  two  shillings  for  every 
pound.  Licensed  mills  are,  however,  exempt. 

GUliNAKD. — A salt-water  fish.  It  has 
a scaly  body  of  a uniform  shape,  compressed 
laterally,  and  attenuated  towards  the  tail. 
I’he  head  Is  broader  than  the  body,  and 
slopes  towards  the  snout,  where  it  is  armed 


with  spines;  the  upper  jaw  is  divided,  and 
extends  beyond  the  lower,  tlie  eyes  are  near 
the  top  of  the  head,  large  and  prominent, 
particularly  the  upper  margin  of  the  orbits, 
fhe  dorsal  fins  are  unequal,  the  first  short 
and  high,  the  second  long  and  sloping. 
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Many  of  the  species  utter  a peculiar  noise 
when  taken,  and  some  of  them  are  provided 
with  pectoral  fins  sufficiently  large  to  enable 
them  to  spring  out  of  the  water.  It  is  a fish 
that  aflTords  excellent  food. 

GURNARD  BAKED.— FUl  the  interior 
of  the  fish  with  veal  stuffing,  sew  it  up  with 
packthread,  and  truss  it  with  the  tail  in  its 
mouth ; lay  them  in  a baking  dish  with  thin 
slices  of  bacon  over  them,  and  bake  for  half 
an  hour  or  more  (according  to  size)  in  a hot 
oven.  When  done,  serve  with  a sauce  made 
as  follows  : put  a tablespocnful  of  chopped 
onions  into  a stewpan,  with  a tablespoonful 
of  vinegar,  place  this  over  the  fire  for  a few 
minutes,  add  half  a pint  of  melted  butter, 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  ketchup,  and  two  of 
water,  reduce  until  rather  thick,  season  with 
a little  pepper,  out  the  fillets  of  an  anchovy 
into  strips,  put  them  into  the  sauce,  which 
pour  around  the  fish,  and  serve. 

GURNARD  BOILED.— The  fish  may  be 
boiled  either  with  or  without  stuffing,  in 
very  salt  water ; it  will  require  rather  more 
than  half  an  hour  ; serve  with  anchovy  sauce. 

GURNARD  BROILED.— Cut  OB'  the 
heads  of  the  fish,  dip  the  bodies  into  melted 
butter  with  salt,  and  broil  them  over  a 
moderate  fire.  Serve  them  either  with  plain 
anchovy  sauce,  or  with  a sauce  made  as 
follows : put  a piece  of  fresh  butter,  a little 
flour,  aud  a leek  into  a saucepan,  with  salt, 
pepper,  and  nutmeg,  moisten  with  vinegar 
and  water,  add  two  anchovies,  keep  it  on  tlie 
fire,  stirring  it  constantly  until  the  fish  are 
done,  pour  the  sauce  over  them  and  serve. 

GUT,  an  article  used  by  anglers,  is  manu- 
factured from  the  silkworm,  and  can  be 
obtained  at  all  tackle  shops.  The  clearest, 
brightest,  and  roundest  links  are  the  best ; 
it  is  used  for  that  portion  of  the  line  nearest 
to  the  hook  of  lengths  varying  from  one 
foot  to  four  yards;  and  to  distinguish  its 
appearance  from  the  fish,  it  is  frequently 
dyed  to  a colour  as  nearly  approaching  that 
of  the  water  it  is  used  in  as  possible.  A 
brown  colour  is  produced  by  soaking  it  in 
coffee  grounds  ; a blue  colour  by  steeping  in 
ink,  diluted  with  water  as  required ; and  a 
green  colour  by  the  use  of  water  in  which  a 
piece  of  green  baize  has  been  boiled. 

GUTTA  I’ERCH  A. — A substance  formed 
by  the  concrete  juice  of  a tree  growing  in 
the  Indian  Archipelago.  In  order  to  procure 
this  substance,  the  largest-sized  trees  are 
felled,  the  bark  stripped  off,  and  a milky 
juice,  which  exudes  from  the  lacerated  sur- 
faces, is  collected  and  poured  into  a trough, 
formed  by  the  hollow  stem  of  the  plantain 
leaf.  On  exposure  to  the  air,  the  juice 
quickly  coagulates.  The  gutta  percha  ar- 
rives in  this  country  in  lumps  or  blocks  of 
several  pounds’  weight,  but  these  of  ten  con- 
tain impurities,  introduced  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  its  weight.  When  pure,  the 
slips  are  transparent  and  somewhat  elastic, 
varying  in  colour  from  a whitish-yellow  to  a 
pink.  It  is  purified  by  being  submitted  to 
the  action  of  tiot  water,  and  is  then  ready 
for  use.  'file  purposes  to  wlilch  gutta  perclia 
is  applied  are  numerous.  It  resists  tlie 
action  of  water,  and  is  at  the  same  time  a 
bad  conductor  of  electricity  ; it  is  therefore 


employed  for  enclosing  the  metallic  wires 
used  in  the  Electric  Telegraph.  The  effi- 
ciency of  the  Submarine  Telegraph  is  largely 
due  to  this  valuable  substance.  Manufac- 
turers and  agriculturists  have  applied  gutta 
percha  to  use  in  bands  and  straps  for  ma- 
chinery, tubes,  buckets,  &c.  It  is  also  used 
for  household  decoration  ; for  the  manu- 
facture of  various  articles  of  daily  use ; and 
employed  even  in  the  fixing  and  stopping  of 
teeth.  A solution  of  gutta  percha  in  chloro- 
form or  bi-sulphuret  of  carbon  forms  an 
excellent  dressing  for  incised  wounds,  and 
a protection  for  abraded  surlaces,  burns,  &c. 

GUTTA  PERCHA  SOLES,  to  Fastex. 
—Dry  the  old  sole,  and  make  it  rough  with 
a rasp,  after  which  put  on  a thin  coat  of 
warm  solution  with  the  linger,  rub  it  well 
in ; let  it  dry,  then  hold  it  to  the  fire,  and, 
whilst  warm,  put  on  a second  coat  of  solu- 
tion thicker  than  the  first ; let  it  dry.  Then 
take  the  gutta  percha  sole,  and  soak  it  in  hot 
water  until  it  is  soft ; take  it  out,  wipe  it, 
and  hold  the  sole  in  one  hand  and  the  shoe 
in  the  other  towards  the  fire;  when  suffi- 
ciently melted,  apply  the  gutta  percha  sole 
to  the  shoe,  beginning  at  the  toe  and  pro- 
ceeding gradually  towards  the  heel.  When 
it  has  been  on  hall'  an  hour,  pare  it  evenly 
all  round.  The  solution  should  be  warmed 
by  putting  the  quantity  required  for  use 
into  a cup,  and  placing  it  in  hot  water, 
taking  care  that  none  of  the  water  mixes 
with  the  solution. 

GUTTER.  — Gutters  form  a part  of  the 
rools  of  houses,  and  by  them  the  rain  and 
snow  water  is  let  down  by  a pipe  into  the 
street  drain.  Great  attention  must  be  paid 
to  these  gutters  on  the  roof,  not  only  with 
regard  to  their  original  construction,  but 
that  they  are  always  kept  in  proper  repair  ; 
otherwise  if  they  are  imperfectly  formed,  or 
improperly  neglected,  the  water  will  pene- 
trate into  the  house,  and  injure  the  apart- 
ments. In  order  to  carry  off  the  water  readily, 
gutters  should  be  made  with  a slope  of  I'rom 
half  to  three-quarters  ol  an  inch  in  the  yard. 
When  gutters  are  made  of  lead,  the  sheets 
should  never  be  joined  by  solder,  because,  if 
confined,  the  expansion  in  warm  weather 
would  cause  the  lead  to  crack;  they  should 
be  connected  by  drops,  a kind  of  step  of  two 
inches,  made  in  laying  the  boards  lor  the 
lead;  the  lead  over  this  is  only  hammered 
close,  and  not  soldered.  When  wet  appears 
in  the  ceiling  of  the  upper  story,  it  is  ire- 
quently  owing  to  defective  construction,  and 
sometimes  to  a crack  in  the  lead.  '1  he  whole 
should,  therefore,  be  carefully  examined  by 
a plumber ; but  if  the  defect  arises  Irom  the 
lead  of  the  gutter  having  been  ■ongn'.ally 
cut  too  narrow,  there  is  no  effectual  remedy 
but  taking  it  up  and  putting  down  wider 
lead.  Cast  iron  gutters,  as  substitutes  lor 
leaden  ones,  are  found  economical  and  el- 
f<-ctive,  and  are  more  particularly  adapled 
for  ridge  and  furrow  hot-house  roofs. 

OYSINASTICS.- A species  p<' 
tending  todevclope  thelrame, inidsti 
the  muscles,  and  especially  . „ 

human  body  before  it  has  , 

Tlie  best  age  to  commence  the 
this  exercise  is  about  eight  years.  Iheprao- 
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tice  should  be  gentle  at  first,  and  gradually 
increase  in  proportion  to  age  and  strength. 
Gymnastics  are  better  practised  before  meals 
than  alter  them,  the  early  part  of  the  day 
being  perhaps  the  best  time  of  any.  Care 
shouid  be  taken  not  to  lie  on  the  damp 
ground,  nor  stand  in  a draught,  nor  drink 
cold  water  immediately  after  the  exercises 
have  been  gone  through  ; these  exercises 
consisting  of  every  variety  of  active  employ- 
ment of  the  body,  including  walking,  run- 
ning, jumping,  leaping,  &c.  Of  all  the 
corporeal  exercises,  jumping  is  one  of  the 
most  useful ; to  jump  with  ease  and  con- 
fidence, one  should  always  fall  on  the  toes, 
taking  especiai  care  to  bend  the  knees  on 
the  hips  ; the  upper  part  of  the  body  should 
be  inclined  forwards,  and  the  arms  extended 
towards  the  ground.  In  jumping  we  should 
hold  the  breath  and  never  alight  on  the 
heels.  In  leaping,  the  object  is  to  pass  over 
an  obstacle ; in  this  case,  also,  the  breath 
should  be  held,  while  the  hands  should  be 
clenched,  and  the  arms  pendant.  To  facili- 
tate this  exercise  a leaping- stand  may  be 


formed,  a.s  seen  in  the  enCTaving.  The  high 
leap  should  be  practised,  first  standing,  and 
then  with  a short  run  ; in  the  standing  leap 
the  feet  must  be  kept  close  together;  and  in 
the  leap  with  a run,  the  leaper  should  take 
about  twelve  paces,  and  go  fairly  over  the 
cord,  without  veering  to  either 
side,  and  descend  on  the  ball  of 
the  i'oot.  Vaulting  is  performed 
by  springing  over  some  station- 
ary object,  such  as  a gate  or  bar 
by  the  aid  of  the  hands  which 
bear  upon  it.  To  perform  it,  the 
vaulter  may  approach  the  object 
, with  a slight  run,  and  placing 
his  hands  upon  it,  heave  him- 
I self  up  and  throw  his  legs  ob- 
liquely over  it.  The  legs  should 
be  kept  close  together  ; while 
the  body  is  in  suspension  over 
the  bar,  the  right  hand  supports 
and  guides  it,  leaving  the  left 
hand  free.  Climbing  (he  rope. 
To  do  this,  cross  the  feet  and 
hold  the  rope  firmlv  between 
■»  them ; move  the  hands  one 

above  the  other  alternately,  and  draw  the 
feet  up  between  each  movement  of  the 
lands  In  the  sailor’s  manner  of  climbing, 


the  rope  from  the  hands  passes  between 
the  thighs,  and  twists  round  one  leg,  just 
below  the  knee  and  over  the  instep,  as 
shown  in  the  annexed  figure;  the  other  foot 
then  presses  upon  the  rope,  and  thus  an 
extremely  firm  support  is  obtained.  In 
climbing  trees  both  the  hands  and  feet  are 
to  be  used,  but  the  climber  should  never  for- 
get that  it  is  to  the  hands  that  he  has  to  trust. 
He  should  carefully  look  upwards,  and  select 
the  branches  for  his  hands,  and  the  knobs 
and  other  excrescences  for  his  feet ; he  should 
also  mark  the  best  openings  for  the  advance 
of  his  body  ; he  should  also  be  particularly 
cautious  in  laying  hold  of  withered  branches, 
or  those  that  have  suflTered  decay  at  their 
junction  with  the  trunk.  In  descending,  he 
should  be  even  more  cautious  than  in  as- 
cending, and  hold  fast  by  his  hands.  In 
climbing  the  wooden  ladder,  the  learner  should 
seize  each  side  of  the  ladder,  and  by  moving 
his  hands  alternately,  ascend  as  far  as  his 


strength  will  permit.  He  should  next  try 
to  climb  the  ladder  by  the  rundles,  by 
bringing  the  elbow  of  his  lower  arm  firmly 
down  to  the  ribs  previously  to  pulling 
himself  up  by  the  other.  In  performing 
this  exercise  the  legs  must  be  kept  close, 
and  as  straight  and  steady  as  possible. 
Climbing  the  inclined  board.  For  this  purpose, 
the  board  should  be  about  two  feet  wide 


and  resting  at  an  angle  of  thirty  degrees. 
The  climber  must  seize  both  sides  of  the 
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board  with  his  hands,  and  placing  his  feet 
flat  in  the  middle,  ascend  by  moving  his 
hands  and  feet  alternately.  When  the  gym- 
nast has,  through  practice,  acquired  power 
and  precision  in  his  movements,  the  plank 
may  be  raised  until  it  is  almost  perpendi- 
cular. Climbing  the  pole.  The  pole  should  be 
about  nine  inches  in  diameter,  and  firmly  fixed 
in  the  ground  in  a perpendicular  position.  In 
mounting,  the  pole  is  to  be  grasped  firmly 
with  both  hands,  the  right  above  the  left. 
The  legs  should  alternately  grasp  the  pole  in 
the  ascent  by  means  of  the  great  toe,  which 
is  turned  towards  the  pole.  In  descending, 
the  friction  is  thrown  on  the  inner  parts  of 
the  thighs,  and  the  hands  are  left  compara- 
tively free. 

Parallel  Bars.  Are  two  pieces  of 
wood,  from  six  to  eight  feet  in  length,  and 
about  four  inches  square,  the  edges  rounded. 
For  lads  they  are  fixed  at  about  eighteen 
inches  apart,  and  supported  by  two  round 
standards,  fairly  fixed  in  the  ground,  from 
three  to  four  feet  high,  according  to  the 
stature  of  the  boys.  By  the  aid  of  these  bars 
several  feats  may  be  performed,  among  which 
are  the  following : Balancing.  Being  placed 
between  the  bars  and  in  the  centre,  put 
your  hands  right  and  left  on  the  bars  at  the 
same  time.  After  a little  jump  upwards, 
preserve  your  equilibrium  on  both  wrists, 
the  legs  close ; this  is  called  the  first  posi- 
tion. Then  communicateto  your  body  a gen  tie 
movement  of  balancing  from  behind,  for- 
wards, and  continue  this  several  times,  tlie 
body  moving  as  it  were  on  a pivot.  This 
should  be  practised  until  the  body  swings 
freely  backwards  and  forwards.  To  rise  and 
sink.  Being  in  equilibrium  in  the  middle  of 
the  bars,  place  the  legs  backwards,  the  heels 


close  to  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh.  From 
this  position,  come  gently  down,  till  the 
elbows  nearly  meet  behind  the  back,  then 
rise  up  gently  without  any  impulse  or 
touching  the  ground  with  your  feet.  7'o 
kiss  the  bar  behind  the  hands.  In  the  same 
position  as  before,  bring  the  body  gently 
down  between  the  bars  without  touching 
the  ground  with  your  knees ; kiss  the  bar 
behind  each  hand  alternately,  and  then  rise 
up  in  the  first  position.  , 

The  Horizontal  Bar.  In  the  exercises 
on  tbe  horizontal  bar,  the  first  position  is 
assumed  by  taking  hold,  with  both  hands,  oi 
the  side  of  the  bar  towards  you,  and  raising 
yourself  until  you  can  look  over  it.  When 
you  can  perform  this  easily,  place  the  hands 
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on  the  farther  side  of  the  bar,  and  raise 
yourself  as  before.  In  the  next  exercise, 
place  your  hands  on  each  side  of  the  bar, 
then  raise  the  body  off  the  ground  and 
endeavour  to  pass  from  one  end  of  the  bar 
to  the  other,  by  making  a succession  of 
small  springs  with  the  hands,  and  after- 
wards by  passing  the  hands  alternately ; the 
legs  being,  in  the  meantime,  kept  close  and 
as  straight  as  possible.  Kicking  the  bar.  To 
perform  this,  hang  by  the  hands  and  draw 


up  the  feet  very  slowly  until  the  mstep 
touches  the  pole.  This  is  ditficult  at  first, 
but  is  soon  learned;  do  not  kick  or  jerk 
violently,  or  you  may  injure  yourself.  Next 
practise  banging  by  the  right  arm  and  right 
leg.  w’hile  the  left  hang  dowm  ; then  by  the 
right  arm  and  left  leg,  and  left  arm  and 
right  leg.  When  perfect  in  these  exercises, 
take  bold  of  the  bar  firmly  by  the  right 
hand,  throw  the  right  leg  over  the  bar,  hold 
on  steadily  by  the  joint  of  the  knee,  and 
next  raise  the  body  and  get  the  left  armpit 
over  the  bar  ; then  by'  a little  exertion  you 
w'ill  be  able  to  assume  a riding  position  on 
it.  Circling  the  bar.  In  doing  this,  hang  by 
the  hands,  and  curl  the  body  gently  over 


the  bar.  If  too  difficult  at  first,  stop  for  a 
minute  or  two  and  try  something  else,  and 
after  an  interval  try  it  agaiu ; it  will  soon 


be  learned.  „ x-  i 

The  Balancing  Bar.  Foremost  among 
the  preliminary  exercises  of  balancing  are 
the  following:  Standing  on  one  leg,  hold- 

ing one  foot  high  in  the  hand,  kl-sslng 
the  toe,  and  sitthig  down.  The  two  first, 
explain  themselves  sullicienlly : to  kiss  tiie 
toe,  lift  one  foot  with  both  hands  and 
towards  the  chin,  which  should  be  s igl  tly 
lowered  to  meet  it;  in  siting 
arms  and  one  leg  should  be  V.V  'tUo*  feat  is 
and  the  other  leg  bent  until  f he  ^ 
performed  ; after  which,  he  '“'it 

rise  up,  keeping  his  arms  and  legs  out 
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•fitretched,  and  steadily  presei-ving-  his  balance 
all  the  time.  In  dry  weather,  the  soles  of 
the  shoes  should  be  damped,  as  then  the 
upper  bar  is  smooth  and  slippery.  Mount 
tfhe  bar  either  from  the  ground,  or  from  a 
riding  position  on  the  bar  itself;  in  the 
latter  case,  place  the  right  foot  on  the  bar, 
keeping  the  heel  close  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  thi^h,  and  allow  the  left  foot  only  to  han? 
perpendicularly  dmvn,  with  the  toes  pointing 
to  the  ground;  then  stretch  both  arms 
forward,  and  gradually  rise  on  the  foot, 
keeping  your  balance  for  a minute  or  two 
before  you  begin  to  walk.  First,  try  to  walk 
with  assistance,  then  alone,  balancing  by 
•extending  the  arras,  and  afterwards  with 
the  arms  folded  behind.  When  you  can 
walk  steadily  and  easily,  endeavour  to  turn 
round  on  the  bar,  first  trying  at  the  broad 
and  then  at  the  narrow  end,  and  lastly  walk 
backward.  When  two  persons  in  walking 
the  bar,  wish  to  pass  each  other,  they 
should  join  arms,  place  their  right  feet 
forward,  and  turn  quite  round,  by  each 
stepping  with  the  left  foot  round  the  right 
of  the  other.  Other  exercises  are  performed 
through  the  medium  of  the  horse,  the  chair, 
&c. ; andan  exercise  termed  giant  strides, 
consists  of  a pole  set  up  with  four  ropes, 
one  of  which  each  pupil  grasps,  and  vaults 
or  steps  out  in  a circle,  increasing  the 
■velocity  by  degrees,  until  at  length  a com- 
plete circle  is  made  in  the  air  mthoat 
touching  the  ground  with  the  feet. 


II. 


HABEAS  CORPUS.— In  English  law  a 
■celebrated  writ,  used  for  various  purposes, 
but  chiefly  put  in  force  for  the  release  or 
bailing  of  a person  who  considers  himself 
illegally  imprisoned,  or  entitled  to  be  dis- 
charged on  bail.  The  lUiheas  Corpus  Act 
enacts— 1.  That  on  complaint  and  request 
in  writing  by  or  on  belialf  of  any  person 
committed  and  charged  with  any  crime 
(unless  committed  for  ttea.son  or  felony 
expressed  in  the  warrant),  or  as  accessory, 
or  on  suspicion  of  being  accessory  before  the 
fact,  to  any  peti-treason  or  felony,  plainly 
c.xpressed  in  the  warrant,  or  unless  he  is 
convicted  or  charged  in  c.xecutiou  by  legal 
process  ; the  Ijord  Chancellor,  or  any  of  the 
twelve  judges  in  vacation,  upon  vieiving  a 
copv  of  the  warrant,  or  aflldavit  that  a copy 
is  denied,  shall,  unless  the  party  has  ne- 
glected for  two  terms  to  apply  to  any  court 
for  hi.s  enlargement,  award  a habeas  corpus 
for  such  prisoner,  returnable  immediately 
before  himself,  or  any  other  of  the  judges  ; 
and.  upon  tlie  return  being  made,  sliall 
discharge  the  party,  if  bailable,  ufjon  giving 
■security  to  appear  and  answer  to  the  accu- 
sation in  Ihe  proper  court  of  judication,  z 
■fhnt  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  be  re- 
turned, and  the  prisoner  broitght  up,  within 
a limited  time,  according  to  the  distance, 
4iot  exceeding  in  any  case  twenty  days.  3. 


That  officers  and  keepers  neglecting  to  make 
due  returns,  or  not  delivering  to  the  prisoner 
or  his  agent,  within  six  hours  after  demand, 
^ copy  of  the  warrant  of  commitment,  or 
shifting  the  custody  of  a prisoner  from  one 
to  another  without  sufficient  reason  or  au- 
thority, shall,  for  the  first  offence,  forfeit 
*10U,  and  foi’  the  second  offence  £200,  to  the 
party  grieved,  and  be  disabled  to  hold  his 
office.  4.  That  no  person,  once  delivered  by 
habeas  corpus,  shall  be  re-committed  for  the 
same  offence,  on  penalty  of  £500.  5.  That 

every  person  committed  for  treason  or  felony 
shall,  if  he  require  it  the  first  week  of  the 
next  term,  or  the  first  day  of  the  next 
session  of  oyer  and  terminer,  be  indicted  in 
that  term  or  session,  or  else  admitted  to  bail, 
unless  the  Crown  witnesses  cannot  be  pro- 
duced at  that  time;  and  if  acquitted,  or  if 
not  indicted  and  tried  in  the  second  term  or 
session,  he  shall  be  discharged  from  his 
imprisonment  for  such  imputed  offence ; but 
that  no  person,  after  the  assizes  shall  be 
opened  for  the  county  in  which  he  is  de- 
tained,  shall  be  removed  by  habeas  corpus 
until  after  the  assizes  are  ended,  but  shall 
be  left  to  the  justice  of  the  judges  of  the 
assize.  This  is  the  substance  of  that  great 
and  important  statute,  which  extends  only 
to  the  case  of  commitments  for  such  criminal 
charges  as  can  produce  no  inconvenience  to 
public  justice,  by  a temporar}’’  enlargement 
ot  the  prisoner;  all  other  cases  of  unjust 
imprisonment  being  left  to  the  habeas  corpus 
at  common  law.  But  even  in  these  latter 
expected  by  the  Court  that  the  writ 
should  be  immediately  obeyed,  otherwise  an 
attachment  will  issue.  By  this  law,  a com- 
plete reniedy  is  provided  for  removing  the 
injury  ot  unjust  or  illegal  confinement;  a 
remedy  rendered  the  more  necessary  because 
the  oppression  arises  in  sonic  cases  equally 
Irom  oversight  as  from  design.  For  it  has 
happened  in  England,  and  might  so  happen 
again,  but  for  the  strict  enforcement  oi'this 
law,  that  during  the  temporary  suspension 
ol  the  statute,  persons  apprehended  upon 
suspicion  have  siiilered  a iong  imprisonment 
merely  because  they  were  forgotten. 

HACKNEY  CARRIAGE. -Under  this 
term  are  included  every  carriage,  except  a 
stage  carriage,  or  a carriage  iinjielled  by  the 
power  of  steam,  or  otherwise  than  by  animal 
power,  with  two  or  more  wheels,  which  is 
used  for  the  purpose  of  st.andiug  or  plying 
for  hire,  at  any  place  within  the  distance  oi 
ten  miles  from  the  General  Rost  Office  in 
the  City  of  London.  All  hackney  carriages 
must  have  four  plates,  namely,  on  the  back 
each  side,  and  inside,  to  contain  the  name 
and  address  of  the  proprietor.  Names  and 
places  of  abode  of  proprietors,  and  number 
of  plates,  to  be  registered  at  Guildhall  in 
the  City,  under  a penalty  of  forty  shillings. 
The  weekly  duty  of  ten  shillings  to  be  paid 
monthly,  on  the  first  Monday  of  every 
calendar  month.  Plates  to  be  delivered  up  on 
the  discontinuance  or  revocation  of  licence 
under  a penalty  of  £10.  Carriages,  horses,’ 
harness,  and  other  articles  may  be  seized  for 
duties  and  penalties  incurred.  Concealing 
plates,  or  preventing  persons  inspeeting  and 
taking  number  thereof,  a penalty  of  £5. 
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Penalty  of  ^ 10  for  keeping  or  using  a hackney 
carriage  without  licence,  or  without  plate, 
and  not  delivering  up  plate  when  recalled. 
Penalty  on  the  driver  of  a carriage  plying 
for  hire  without  plate,  £5 ; or  if  the  owner, 
jEIO.  Forging  the  Stamp  Office  plate,  a 
misdemeanour,  subjecting  to  fine  or  im- 
prisonment, or  both.  Upon  complaint  before 
a justice,  the  proprietor  may  be  summoned 
to  produce  the  driver,  and  failing  so  to  do, 
subjects  to  a penalty  of  forty  shillings.  Any 
person  desirous  of  obtaining  a iicence  to  keep, 
use,  or  let  to  hire  a hackney  carriage,  must 
apply  in  writing  to  the  Commissioners  of 
the  Police  of  the  Metropolis,  who,  if  on 
inspection,  deem  the  carriage  fit,  and  in 
proper  condition  for  public  use,  shall  grant 
the  necessary  certificate.  Upon  the  produc- 
tion of  such  certificate  at  the  office  of  Inland 
Revalue,  a licence-  will  be  granted,  .^ter 
grant  of  licence,  police  may  inspect  carriages 
and  horses ; and  if  unfit  lor  use,  licence  may 
be  suspended.  Penalty  for  using  them  after 
noticew  suspension,  £3  for  each  day. — See 
Cab-Fahf.s.  Cab-Hiking. 

HADDOCJf.— This  fish  is  an  inhabitant 
of  the  northern  seas  of  Europe,  and  visits 
our  coasts  in  December.  The  haddock  re- 
sembles the  cod  in  some  of  its  properties. 
The  small  ones  when  boiled  are  less  firm 
than  the  cod,  and  rather  w-atery,  but  the 
larger  fish  are  firm,  and  of  a fine  flavour. 
They  are  better  for  being  hung  up  for  a day 
or  two  with  a sprinkling  of  salt.  Finnan 
haddocks  are  cured  at  Fiudhorn  (pronounced 
Finnan),  a fishing  village  near  to  Aberdeen, 
famous  for  this  nsh.  They  are  split,  dried 
for  a day  or  two  in  the  sun,  and  bung  up  for 
a few  days  on  wooden  spits  up  a wide  chim- 
ney filled  with  smoke  from  a fire  made  of 
peat  and  sea- weed,  so  as  to  receive  a very 
slight  flavour.  They  may  be  obtained  in 
London  ; but  great  care  must  be  employed 
in  selecting  them  genuine.  An  imitation  of 
these  is  said  to  be  elfccted  by  laying  the  fish 
in  salt  for  two  hours,  and  then  washing 
them  over  with  pyroligneous  acid,  and, 
lastly,  hanging  them  in  a dry  place  for  a few 
days.  Haddocks  may  be  kept  in  salt-water 
ponds,  or  preserves,  and  will  become  so  tame 
as  to  feed  from  the  hand.  They  are  in  season 
during  the  last  three  months  of  the  year. 

HADDOCK  BAKED.— Clean  and  sea- 
son three  or  four  haddocks  ; place  them 
evenly  on  a flat  dish,  with  a border  of  paste 
or  of  mashed  potatoes,  neatly  marked,  (ilaze 
with  an  egg,  and  place  bits  of  butter  here 
and  there  over  the  fish,  and  a piece  inside  of 
each,  (iarnish  with  potato  balls,  and  bake 
for  half  an  hour.  Pour  a little  melted  butter 
and  ketchup  over  the  dish,  and  serve. 

HADDOCK  BOILED.— Fill  a fish  kettle 
with  cold  spring  water,  to  which  add  a little 
salt,  vinegar,  and  horseradish,  which  im- 
proves the  look  of  the  fish,  and  prevents  the 
skin  breaking.  Serve  hot  with  oyster  sauce. 

HADDOCK  BUOl  LED.— Either  score  or 
skin  the  fish,  and  split  it  up  ; brush  if  over 
with  a feather  dipped  in  oil,  peppered  and 
salted,  lay  it  whole  upon  the  gridiron  without 
either  egg  or  crumb  of  bread,  and  eat,  11 
fresh,  witli  a squerae  of  lemon  ; if  dried  and 
salted,  they  are  eaten  as  -a  relish  for  break- 
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fast  or  tea,  with  the  addition  of  a piece  of 
butter  spread  over  them. 

HADDOCK  DEIED.— Scrape  the  fish, 
and  take  out  the  entrails  ; cut  the  fish  open 
considerably  below  tlie  vent,  so  that  the 
blood  may  be  entirely  scraped  from  the 
backbone;  cut  off  the  points  of  the  tails, 
take  out  the  eyes  and  gills,  wash  the  fish, 
and  put  some  salt  into  the  bodies  ; let  them 
remain  for  twenty-four  hours,  then  run  a 
string  through  the  eyes,  and  hang  them  in  a 
dry  place. 

HADDOCK  FRIED.  — When  perfectly 
fresh,  take  off  the  head  and  skin,  and  cut 
out  the  bones  very  carefully ; divide  each 
side  into  two,  wash  them  well,  and  lay  them 
in  a cloth  to  dry  ; have  the  yolk  of  an  egg 
beat  up  in  a plate,  dip  the  fish  into  it,  and 
strew  over  it  sifted  bread  crumbs,  mixed 
with  chopped  parsley  that  has  been  boiled  ; 
fry  the  fish  in  fresh  beef  dripping  or  lard ; 
garnish  with  fried  parsley,  and  serve. 

HADDOCK  PIE.— Clean,  skin,  and  w^h 
the  haddocks  ; take  oft’  the  heads  and  tails, 
and  cut  the  fish  into  two  or  three  pieces 
season  themhighly  with  finely  minced  onion, 
parsley,  salt,  and  pepper;  make  forcemeat 
balls  with  a small  boiled  haddock.  Put  into 
the  bottom  of  a dish  some  bits  of  butter, 
add  the  fish  and  forcemeat  balls,  with  rather 
more  than  half  a pint  of  white  stock,  and  a 
little  lemon-juice ; put  puff  paste  round  the 
edge  of  the  dish,  and  cover  it  with  the  same. 

HADDOCK  SMOKED.— Clean  the  had- 
docks thoroughly  and  split  them ; take  off 
the  heads,  put  some  salt  on  the  bodies,  and 
let  them  lie  all  night ; hang  them  in  the 
open  air  the  next  morning  for  two  or  tliree 
hom-s,  then  smoke  them  in  a chimney  over 
peat  or  hardwood  sawdust.  When  there  is 
not  a chimney  suitable  for  the  purpose,  they 
may  be  smoked  in  an  old  cask,  open  at  both 
ends,  into  which  put  some  sawdust  with  a 
redhot  iron  in  the  midst ; place  rods  of  wood 
across  the  top  of  the  cask,  tie  the  haddo^s 
by  their  tails  in  pairs,  and  hang  them  on  the 
sticks  to  smoke.  Durmg  the  process,  the 
heat  should  be  kept  as  uiiil’orm  as  possible, 
as  it  spoils  the  fish  when  the  temperature 
alternates  between  hot  and  cold.  vVhen 
done  they  should  be  of  a fine  yellow  colour, 
which  they  should  acquire  in  twelve  hours 


It  the  furthest. 

HADDOCK  SOUP—Take  the  meat  from 
i haddock,  pound  it  in  a mortar,  with  halt  a 
lint  of  shrimps  shelled  ; shred  some 
ey,  and  pound  the  whole  with  the  crumb  o 
i roll  previously  soaked  in  milk  ; ^ 

nixture  into  balls  with  an  egg,  season  with 
nace  and  pepper;  and  stew  down  two  or 
,hree  haddocks  into  good  broth  ; stram  it 
nke  out  the  meat,  press  i*  ‘‘•oug\\f  ^‘ov^ 
joil  it  with  parsley  roots,  thicken  the  soup,, 
ind  serve  with  the  forcemeat  balls. 

11 A DDOCK  STEWED.-Skm  0“^ 

Iff  the  heads  of  three  or  ‘our  hadd^ 

livide  each  haddock  into  three  or  fou^^^^^ 
ind  wash  them  cieau.  Put  a taW®Xftour 
if  butter,  with  two  tablespoonfu Is  of  llour, 

nto  a frying-pan;  Iry  till  hro  viy^ 

;wo  small  onions,  season  them  wltn  i p 
per  and  salt,  and  put  t 'c-m  pan 

with  as  much  boiling  water  us  wiu  nearly 
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cover  the  pieces  of  fish:  let  it  boil,  put  in 
wheu  one  side  is  done,  turn  the 
other.  Dish  it  hot,  and  pour  the  sauce  over 
if  parsley.  Omit  the  onions, 

liked,  and  substitute  a 
pickle^^^*^^*^^  of  ketchup  and  one  of  iemon- 

c ™ Carve. —Deprive  the 

fish  of  their  heads  and  tails,  by  passinff  the 
slice  across  in  the  directions  i — 2;  then 


divide  them  do\ra  the  back,  so  as  to  assist 
each  person  to  a side;  but  if  less  be  re- 
quired, the  thicker  end  should  be  given,  as 
it  is  more  esteemed.  If  the  roe  be  asked 
for,  it  will  be  found  between  1—2. 

HAGGIS.— A dish  peculiar  to  Scotland, 
and  one  that  is  prepared  in  a variety  of 
ways.  The  Scotch  haggis,  as  it  is  generally 
known,  is  made  as  follows Clean  a fat 
sheep’s  pluck  thoroughly.  Make  incisions 
in  the  heart  and  liver  to  allow  the  blood  to 
flow  out,  and  parboil  the  whole,  letting  the 
windpipe  lie  over  the  side  of  the  pot  to 
permit  the  phlegm  and  blood  to  disgorge 
from  the  lungs  ; after  ten  minutes’  boiling, 
change  the  water  for  fresh.  The  lights 
cannot  be  overboiled.  A half-hour’s  boiiiug 
will  be  sufficient  for  the  rest ; but  throw 
back  half  the  liver  to  boil,  till,  when  cold,  it 
will  grate  easily.  Take  the  heart,  the  half 
of  the  liver,  and  part  of  the  lights,  trimmin" 
away  all  skins  and  black-looking  parts,  and 
mince  them  together  finely.  Ulince  also  a 
pound  of  good  beef  suet,  grate  the  other  half 
of  the  liver.  Have  four  mild  large  onions, 

Eeeled,  scalded,  and  minced,  to  mi.K  with  the 
aggis  mince.  Have  also  ready  a large  tea- 
cupful of  finely-ground  oatmeal,  toasted 
slowly  before  the  fire  till  it  is  of  a light 
brown  colour,  and  perfectly  crisp  and  dry. 
Spread  the  mince  on  a board,  and  strew  the 
meal  lightly  over  it,  with  a high  seasoning 
of  black  pepper,  salt,  and  a little  cayenne. 
Have  a sheep’s  paunch  perfectly  cleansed, 
and  see  that  there  be  no  thin  part  or  cracks 
in  it  that  will  endanger  its  bursting.  Some- 
times two  bags  are  used  by  way  of  security, 
or  a cloth  as  an  outer  case.  Tut  in  the  meat 
with  half  a pint  of  good  beef  gravy,  or  ns 
much  strong  stock,  fie  careful  not  to  fill 
the  bag  too  full,  but  allow  the  meat  and 
meal  room  to  swell ; add  the  juice  of  a lemon 
or  a little  good  vinegar ; press  out  the  air, 
and  sew  up  the  bag;  prick  it  with  a long 
needle  wheu  it  first  swells  in  the  pot,  to  pre- 
vent bursting;  let  it  boil  slowly  for  three 
hours.  For  Lamb's  Haggis,  slit  up  all  the 
little  fat  tripes  with  scissors,  and  clean  them 
thoroughly.  Clean  the  kernels  also,  parboil 
the  whole,  and  cut  them  into  little  bits. 
Clean  and  shred  the  web  and  kidney  fat,  and 
mix.  it  with  the  tripes.  Season  with  salt, 


pepper,  and  grated  nutmeg.  Make  a thin 
batter  with  two  eggs,  half  a pint  of  milk, 
and  the  necessary  quantity  of  flour.  Season 
with  chopped  chives  or  young  onions.  Mix 
me  whole  together.  Sew  up  the  bag,  which 
clean,  and  boil  for  an  hour  and 
e ^ Haggis,  take  the  web  of 

fat’  the  udder,  the  kidney,  and  best  part  of. 
the  calf  8 pluck.  Blanch  and  boil  the  udder, 
and  the  split  kidney  and  pluck,  for  twenty 
minutes.  When  cool,  mince  the  whole. 
JJianch  and  chop  two  dozen  sprigs  of  fresh 
young  parsley,  a few  young  green  onions, 
and  a few  mushrooms.  Stew  the  herbs  in 
butter  for  three  or  four  minutes,  and 
moisten  them  with  a little  stock.  When  it 
becomes  dry,  season  with  salt  and  pepper. 
Mix  the  herbs  and  minced  meat  together, 
and  put  the  mixture  into  a bag  as  before 
dn-ected.  Mix  meanwhile  the  beaten  yolks 
of  two  eggs  with  half  a pint  of  rich  and 
highly- seasoned  veal  or  beef  gravy,  and  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  pounded  and  soaked  rusks. 

I ut  this  into  the  bag  with  the  other  in- 
^ little  lemon- j uice,  and  when 
the  bag  is  sewn  up,  toss  it  about  to  blend 
^ke^materials.  Boil  for  three  hours. 

. Arrangement  of. — The  manner 

in  which  the  hair  of  the  head  should  be 
arranged  is  an  important  subject  of  con- 
sideration. This  is  especially  the  case  w'ith 
l^^aleS’  whose  hair  has  ahvays  been  con- 
sidered a personal  ornament,  which  is 
capable  of  adding  to  the  beauty  of  the  face, 
or  compensating  in  some  cases  for  the 
absence  of  beauty,  by  its  luxurious  and  its 
appropriate  arrangement.  The  arrangement 
01  the  hair,  in  a physiological  point  of  view, 
is  governed  by  a law  as  precise  as  that  which 
1 egulates  any  other  of  the  secondary  vital 
functions.  Thus,  on  the  head,  the  hair 
radiates  from  a single  point — the  crown — to 
every  part  of  the  circumference,  making  a 
gentle  sweep  behind  towards  the  left,  ancl  in 
front  to  the  right.  In  making  our  toilet, 
tins  natural  arrangement  of  the  hair  should 
be  interfered  with  as  little  as  possible. 
Combing  it  or  braiding  it  in  an  opposite 
dii  cction  to  that  which  it  naturally  assumes 
prejudicial  to  its  healthy  growth, 
and  if  long  persevered  in,  leads  to  its  pre- 
ma,ture  and  rapid  decay.  The  arrangement 
of  the  hair,  in  its  artistic  sense,  is  governed 
by  certain  general  principles  in  relation  to 
the  face  and  figure.  In  all  cases  the  oval 
should  be  sedulously  observed  by  any  and 
by  all  means  of  art.  When  the  linoof  beauty 
does  not  exist,  let  the  hair  be  so  humoured 
that  the  deficiency  shall  not  bo  remarked 
In  dressing  of  the  hair,  certain  styles  are 
adopted,  which  are  termed  the  fashion  for 
the  time  being ; but  as  the  fashion  is  never 
confined  to  one  style,  but  always  admits  ot 
some  three  or  tour,  every  female  has  it  in 
her  power  to  adojit  that  style  which  appears 
to  her  the  most  becoming.  Kevertheless 
the  arrangement  of  the  hair  in  many  cases’ 
betrays  an  unpardonable  ignorance  of  the 
general  principles  of  taste,  and  a want  of 
judgment  in  its  individual  application.  For 
instance,  nothing  is  more  common  than  to 
see  a face  which  is  somewhat  too  large  be- 
low, made  to  look  grossly  large  and  coarse 
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by  coutracting  tlie  hair  on  the  forehead  and 
cheeks,  and  then  bringing  it  to  an  abrupt 
check,  whereas  such  a face  should  have  the 
forehead  and  ciieek  enlarged,  and  the  hair 
suffered  only  partially  to  fall  over,  so  as  to 
shade  and  soften  down  the  lower  exube- 
rance. The  present  prevailing  style  of 
brushing  tlie  hair  back  from  off  the  forehead, 
althoi^h  favourable  to  some  faces,  is  in 
many  instances  detrimental  to  the  form  and 
expression  of  the  features.  This  is  the  case 
where  a large  Ibrehead  and  masculine  fea- 
tures exist,  and  which  are  thus  exaggerated 
and  made  to  appear  unnaturally  obtrusive 
and  prominent.  In  such  cases  it  would  be 
much  better  to  arrange  the  hair  in  a band 
about  the  cheeks,  gracefully  sweeping 
around  the  ears,  and  terminating  with  a few 
careless  curls  behind.  In  the  accompanying 
engravings  fig.  1 represents  a narrow  brow 
and  broad  base  visage,  rendered  more  ob- 
trusively prominent  by  dressing  the  hair 
close  to  the  head,  and  turning  it  back.  Fig.  2 


displays  the  same  face,  much  more  advan- 
tageously set  off  by  a classical  mode  of  treat- 
ment. In  fig.  3 it  will  be  observed  that  the 
thinness  and  length  of  the  face  are  con- 
siderably increased  by  the  hard  mechanical 
lines  imparted  to  it  by  the  injudicious  ar- 
rangement of  the  hair.  Fig.  4 furnishes  a 


correction  of  the  error,  and  certainly  gives 
to  the  face  a more  pleasing  and  plastic  cx- 
pres-sion.  The  large  curvilinear  lines  of  the 
EOl 


hair  tend  to  carry  out  the  natural  sweep  of 
a lull  face  ; in  fact  they  repeat  the  original 
defective  form.  Dressing  the  hair  close  to 
a round  plump  face  is  therefore  inappro- 
priate ; but  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  hair 
is  allowed  to  break  up  into  small  curves,  the 
play  of  line  will  be  found  to  impart  a great 
improvement.  Fig.  5 iOustrates  a style  of 
dressing  the  hair  exceedingly  unbecoming 
to  a short  stout  person,  as  it  shortens  both 
face  and  neck.  Fig.  6 displays  an  obviously 
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better  result  produced  by  narrowing  and 
giving  apparent  length  to  the  facial  lines. 
In  cases  where  a plait  or  coronet  is  worn,  it 
should  not  be  placed  too  low  on  the  fore- 
head, as  by  dividing  the  forehead  it  may  be 
said  to  cut  up  and  consequently  mar  its 
breadth  and  beauty.  All  extreme  styles  of 
wearing  the  hair  should,  as  a matter  of 
course,  be  avoided,  as  they  are  offences 
against  good  taste  and  propriety,  and  only 
serve  to  excite  ridicule.  Among  these  errors 
may  be  mentioned  bringing  the  hair  close 
about  the  eyes,  and  letting  it  fali  in  long 
straggling  loops  below  the  chin ; piling  it  up 
to  an  inordinate  height,  and  sticking  combs 
or  enormous  pins  in  it ; parting  it  on  one 
side,  as  worn  by  men  ; and  other  modes  more 
or  less  eccentric  and  unbecoming.  But  even 
these  defective  arrangements  are  to  be  ex- 
cused rather  than  one  oversight  which  some 
females,  with  inconceivably  bad  taste,  are 
apt  to  foster,  namely,  slovenliness.  Some- 
times the  hair  of  females  is  to  be  seen 
hanging  about  the  face  and  shoulders  in  a 
dishevelled  state.  With  others  it  presents 
that  bristly  condition  arising  from  the  ab- 
sence of  the  brush  known  as  “fuzzy;” 
whilst  some  females  are  not,  ashamed  to  bo 
seen  in  public  with  their  hair  screwed  up  in 
paper,  a.s  though  they  had  just  arisen  from 
their  beds.  It  ouglit  to  be  certainly  known 
that  each  and  all  of  these  offences  against 
taste  and  propriety,  not  only  detract  Irom 
personal  beauty,  but  have  with  them  certain 
disagreeable  associations,  and  never  fail  to 
produce  a repulsive  effect  upon  persons  ol 

ordinary  refinement  and  good  breeding. 

llAlK-lfKUSlI.  — In  making  the  toilet 
two  good  hair-brushes  are  essentiallv  neces- 
sary. The  best  kind  of  liair-bnish  is  that 
where  the  bristles  are  so  arranged  that  they 
penetrate  the  hair  and  act  upon  the  skin. 
A brush  made  upon  this  principle  and  which 
will  be  found  very  eilicient,  is  easily  pro- 
curable. After  brushes  are  used  tliey 
should  be  gently  tapped 
them  of  the  dust,  uandrill,  &c.,  and  then 
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carefully  put  by,  where  they  cannot  be  come 
at  by  other  and  possibly  less  cleanly  per- 
sons. When  hair  - brushes  require  washing, 
never  use  soap.  Dissolve  a piece  of  soda  iu 
warm  water,  and  set  the  brush  in  it  in  such 
a manner  that  the  water  only  covers  the 
bristles ; the  brush  will  almost  immediately 
become  clean  and  bleached.  Dry  the  brush 
in  the  open  air  with  the  bristles  downwards, 
and  it  will  be  found  to  be  as  firm  as  a new 
brush. 

H AIK-DYEING. — The  dyeing  of  the  hair 
entails  the  necessity  of  a disagreeable  pro- 
cess being  frequently  undergone,  say  at 
weekly  intervals,  in  order  to  ensure  the 
effect  intended.  This  fact  is  sufficiently  ob- 
vious, since  the  dye  act.s  only  on  the  hair 
above  the  level  of  the  surface,  and  the  hair 
that  grows  afterwards  is  naturally  of  the 
objectionable  colour.  It  ;should  also>be  re- 
membered, that  the  powerful  chemical 
agency  employed  to  change  the  colour  of  the 
hair,  may  act  detrimentally  in  some  other 
direction,  and  derange  some  important 
functions  at  the  expense  of  personal  deco- 
ration. These  drawbacks  do  not  alter  the 
main  fact  of  the  possibility  of  altering  the 
colour  of  the  hair  by  the  application  of  cer- 
tain ingredients,  and  the  following  is  the 
process  by  which  the  end  in  view  is  attained : 
— Take  some  lime  and  reduce  it  to  powder 
by  throwing  a little  water  upon  it,  mix  this 
with  litharge,  in  the  proportion  of  one- 
fourth  to  three-fourths  of  lime  ; then  sift  it 
through  a fine  hair  sieve.  To  apply  it,  put 
a quantity  of  it  into  a saucer,  pour  boiling 
water  upon  it,  and  mix  it  up  with  a knife  to 
the  consistence  of  thick  paste;  divide  the 
hair  into  thin  layers  by  the  aid  of  the  comb, 
and  lay  the  mixture  thickly  into  the  layers 
to  the  roots,  and  all  over  the  hair.  When 
the  head  is  completely  covered,  lay  over  it  a 
iece  of  damp  blue  or  brown  paper,  then 
ind  a handkerchief  closely  over  it,  draw  a 
nightcap  over  all,  and  retire  to  rest.  In  the 
morning,  brush  out  the  powder,  wash  the 
hair  thoroughly  with  soap  and  warm  water, 
then  dry  thoroughly,  and  apply  oil  or  poma- 
tum to  it.  A less  disagreeable  mode  than 
the  foregoing,  and  perhaps  an  equally 
efficacious  one  is  as  follows Take  hydro- 
sulphuret  of  ammonia,  one  ouuce  ; solution 
of  potash,  three  drachms  ; distilled  or  rain- 
water, one  ounce.  Mix  and  put  it  into 
i small  bottle,  labelling  it  No.  1.  'Then  lake 
nitrate  of  silver,  one  drachm ; distilled  or 
rain-water,  two  ounces;  dissolve  and  label 
No.  2.  In  using  it,  apply  soiution  No.  1 to 
the  roots  of  the  hair  with  a tooth-brush, 
continuing  the  application  for  lllteen  or 
twenty  minutes.  Then  separate  the  hair 
into  whisps,  and  brush  in  solution  No.  2, 
allowing  the  liquid  to  come  in  contact  with 
every  part,  in  this  latter  application,  care 
must  be  taken  that  solution  No.  2 does  not 
penetrate  to  the  skin,  or  a permanent  dark 
stain  will  be  iiroduced.  i’reviously  to  ap- 
plying the  dye,  the  hair  must  be  freed  from 
all  grease;  whilst  iu  order  to  test  the  effect 
of  the  dye  before  applying  it,  a lock  of  hair 
may  be  cut  off,  and  treated  according  to  the 
foregoing  directions ; failure  will  then  be 
guarded  against  and  success  guaranteed. 


HAIR  OILS.— oU.  Olive  oil,  one 
pint ; attar  of  roses,  ten  drops.  Essence  of 
bergamot  being  much  cheaper  than  the  attar 
of  roses,  is  very  frequently  substituted. 
Macassar  oil.  Oil  of  behn,  one  pint ; oil  of 
nuts,  one  pint;  spirits  of  wine,  one  gill; 
essence  of  bergamot,  a quarter  of  an  ounce ; 
essence  of  musk,  a quarter  of  an  ounce; 
essence  of  Portugal,  a quarter  of  an  ounce ; 
attar  of  roses,  ten  drops.  Infuse  in  a bottle 
near  the  fire  for  two  or  three  hours ; then 
set  the  bottle  for  a week,  agitating  it  fre- 
quently.—See  BANDonnfE ; Pomatum. 

HAIR.  Pheservation  of. — Under  or- 
dinary circumstances  the  hair  may  be  pre- 
served by  the  most  simple  means.  In  a 
sound  and  healthy  constitution,  the  best 
preserver  and  beautifier  of  the  hair  is  regular 
and  careful  cleaning.  As  a general  rule,  the 
head  cannot  be  too  mudi  brushed,  brushing 
acting  as  an  active  and  healthy  stimulant 
upon  the  skin,  rendering  the  functions  more 
healthy,  and,  as  a consequence,  the  produc- 
tion of  hair  more  easy  and  its  maintenance 
more  certain.  On  this  accoimt,  hard  and 
penetrating  brushes  are  useful,  but  in  using 
them  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is 
the  head  which  requires  brushing  more  than 
the  hair ; while,  therefore,  the  brush  is  ac- 
tively applied  to  the  roots  of  the  hair,  the 
surface  Should  be  brushed  with  a light  and 
gentle  hand.  Occasional  wasliiug  with  pure 
water  is  to  be  recommended,  providing  the 
hair  is  not  very  long,  so  as  to  render  drying 
difficult.  To  assist  in  drying  it  thoroughly, 
dip  the  brush  into  a very  little  hair  powder 
and  brush  it  out  again ; after  that,  a little 
pomatum  may  be  brushed  in.  With  regard  to 
cutting  the  hair,  it  is  an  operation  which 
should  not  be  performed  too  frequently,  nor 
delayed  too  long ; in  ordinary  cases  it  w'ould 
be  as  w^ell  to  have  a small  portion  of  the 
hair  removed  every  month  or  six  weeks. 
IVliere  the  hair  is  in  an  unhealthy  condition, 
especially  where  much  has  fallen  oflT,  and  a 
partial  and  impoverished  growth  has  risen 
up  to  represent  that  which  is  lost,  the  short 
and  impoverished  hairs  should  be  carefully 
and  persistently  cut,  with  the  view  of  giving 
them  bulk  and  strength,  and  improving 
their  growth.  The  frequent  plucking  out  of 
withered  hairs  is,  also,  productive  of  benefit, 
as  the  process  is  necessarily  accompanied  by 
much  stimulation  of  the  skin,  which  pro- 
motes the  grow'th  of  the  hair.®  individually 
and  generally.  The  excessive  use  of  grease  in 
dressing  the  hair,  is  a common  error  w’hich 
cannot  fail  to  bo  productive  of  injurious  con- 
sequences. There  is  a natural  oil  Isecreted 
by  the  hair,  which  in  a healthy  state  should 
supply  the  requisite  amount  of  moisture; 
sometimes  this  is  defective,  and  the  hair  be- 
comes dry  and  harsh,  it  is  then  jiroper  to 
supply  the  deficiency  by  a little  pomatum  or 
oil.  When  the  artificial  grease  is  applied  in 
excessive  quantities,  it  produces  a matting 
of  the  hair,  prevents  the  pores  of  the  scalp 
from  acting  freely,  and  thus  prevents  the 
supply  of  natural  moisture  from  being  com- 
municated freely  to  the  hair.  The  kind  of 
grease  to  be  used,  should  be  animal  I'ats  iu  pre- 
ference to  vegetable  oils,  the  latter  being  apt 
to  become  rancid,  and  not  possessing  such 
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active  stimulant  properties  as  the  former. 
Th&  ■use  of  soap  in  washing  the  hair,  sliould 
be  cautiously  and  sparingly  observed,  as  it 
is  apt  to  change  the  colour  and  texture  of 
the  hair.  A Uttle  white  soap  dissolved  in 
spirits  of  wine,  is  more  eifectual  and  less  in- 
jurious than  soap  alone.  After  this  the 
hair  should  be  well  washed  with  pure  water. 
When  prey  ness  of  the  hair  shows  itself,  it  is 
an  indication  of  want  of  tone  in  the  hair- 
producing  organs,  and  if  this  tone  can  be 
restored,  the  nair  will  cease  to  change,  and 
at  the  same  time  further  change  will  be 
prevented.  The  plan  of  cutting  as  pre- 
viously recommended,  combined  with  judi- 
cious plucking,  tends  very  much  to  prevent 
the  extension  of  greyness.  Keeping  the  head 
too  much  covered  la  calculated  to  prove  in- 
jurious to  the  hair,  as  by  this  means  an  ex- 
cessive amount  of  heat  is  generated,  wJiich 
tends  to  enejn'ate  and  relax  the  hair-pro- 
ducdng  organs,  and  consequently  weaken 
and  thin  the  hair ; for  this  reason  the  wear- 
ing of  nightcaps  is  to  be  condemned,  and 
the  practice  of  wearing  the  hat  throughout 
the  day  is  attended  with  similar  evil  conse- 
quences. Curling  the  hair,  especially  when 
frequently  resorted  to,  is  a most  pernicious 
custom,  the  inordinate  amount  or  heat  that 
is  employed  to  produce  the  desired  effect, 
drying  up  the  natural  oils,  and  otherwise 
injuring  the  roots  and  texture  of  the  hair. 
Sudden  heats  and  chills  of  all  kinds  are  also 
productive  of  ill  consequences,  and  in  short 
whatever  accident  or  operation  the  hair  is 
subjected  to,  widely  differing  fromits  normal 
state,  must  produce,  more  or  less,  those 
diseases  and  that  decay  to  which  it  is  pe- 
culiarly liable.  In  every  case  it  should  be 
remembered,  that  the  preservation  of  the 
hair  depends  not  only  on  local  stimulation, 
but  also  on  constitutional  treatment.  This 
truth  is  the  more  to  be  insisted  upon,  as  a 
common  notion  prevails  that  the  mereappli- 
cation  of  certain  speci  Acs  will  remedy  defects 
without  any  other  aid.  Above  all,  the  ad- 
vertised nostrums,  which  boast  of  being  able 
to  effect  such  e.xtraordinary  results,  are  not 
to  be  relied  upon,  and  in  many  cases  should 
be  cautiously  avoided.  The  simple  truth  is, 
that  these  speciHcs  owe  their  boasted  pro- 
ductive and  restorative  powers  to  precisely 
the  same  principle  that  attends  the  simplest 
formula,  namely,  the  stimulation  ol  the 
skin ; and  the  application,  therefore,  must 
be  governed  by  the  same  laws,  and  attended 
with  the  same  results  in  the  one  case  as  in 
the  other.— See  Haldness. 

HAKE. — A fish  taken  in  considerable 
numbers  In  oiir  seas,  and  sometimes  used  by 
the  people  dwelling  on  our  coasts ; but  it  is 
seidom  brought  inland  and  is  not  generally 
esteemed  as  an  article  of  food.  Nevertheless 
hake  possesses  nutritious  qualities,  and  is 
easily  digestible. 

HAKE  FRIED.— Hake  is  in  general  con- 
sidered best  fried,  because  it  has  otherwise 
an  insipid  taste.  Cut  a moderate  sized  hake 
into  cutlets,  lengthwise,  about  the  size  of 
ordinary  veal  cutlets,  dry  tliem  well  with  a 
cloth,  brush  them  over  with  egg  and  tread 
crumbs,  and  fry  to  a light  brown  ; serve  hot 
on  a napkin  with  a garnish  of  fried  parsley. 


HALIBUT. — A large  fish  resembling  the- 
turbot  somewhat  in  flavour,  but  much 
coarser;  it  is  sometimes  caught  weighing 
more  than  a hundredweight ; the  best  size 
is,  however,  from  twenty  to  forty  pounds,  as 
beyond  this  extent  the  fish  becomes  coarse. 
The  most  esteemed  parts  are  the  flakes  over 
the  tins,  and  the  pickings  about  the  head ; 
but  on  account  of  its  great  bulk,  the  fish  is 
commonly  cut  up  and  sold  in  pieces  of  a few 
pounds  weight. 

HALIBUT  BOILED.-Put  the  tish  into 
the  flsh-kettle,  with  the  back  undermost, 
cover  it  with  cold  water,  and  add  to  it, a. 
handful  of  salt.  When  it  begins  to  boil, 
skim  it  careiully,  and  then  let  it  just  simmer 
till  it  is  done.  Drain  it,  garnish  with  horse- 
radish or  parsley,,  and  -serve  with  plain 
melted  butter,  or  with  egg  sauce. 

HALIBUT  FRIED.— Cut  the  fish  into 
slices,  and  proceed  as  dii’ected  with  Hajble. 

HAM  BAKED. — Soak  the  ham  for  an 
hour  in  water,  take  it  out,  and  wipe  it 
perfectly  dry,  cover  it  all  over  with  a paste- 
such  as  is  made  for  a pie,  and  bake  it  in  a 
moderately  heated  oven  till  the  paste  is  of  a 
deep  brown  colour.  Hams,  thus  dressed, 
will  have  a richer  flavour,  and  keep  muclt 
longer  than  when  boiled  in  the  ordinary 
way. 

HAM  BOILED.— For  a ham  weighing 
twelve  pounds,  allow  a quarter  of  an  hour 
to  the  pound  for  boiling  it;  when  of  a 
larger  size  they  will  require  a little  longer 
time  in  proportion  ; during  the  boUing,  keep- 
it  well  covered  with  water ; and  when  done, 
peel  off  the  rind,  powder  baker’s  raspings^ 
over  it,  dress  the  knuckle  bone  with  a frill 
made  of  white  pepper,  and  serve. 

HAM  BROILED.— Cut  ham  into  thin 
slices,  and  broil  on  a gridiron.  If  the  liam 
is  too  salt,  soak  the  slices  in  water  before 
broiling,  and  afterwards  dry  them  well  with 
a cloth. 

HAM  COLD.— Procure  a small  ham  ot 
about  nine  pounds  in  weight,  and  soak  it  in 
cold  water  for  about  ten  hours ; then  let 
it  simmer  for  tlu’ee  hours  by  the  side  of  the 
fire;  when  done,  take  it  out  and  let  it 
remain  till  cold ; tlien  cut  oil'  the  skin  as- 
thinly  as  possible,  but  without  leaving 
traces  of  it;  let  a piece  remain  upon  the 
knuckle  about  two  inches  and  a lialf  in 
breadth,  decorate  the  part  with  a festoon  or 
Vandyke  of  paper,  carve  the  fat  neatly  to 
form  a shell,  and  glaze  it  ovei’  lightly; 
garnish  with  savoury  jelly ; and  decorate 
the  dish  with  a few  bunches  of  fresh  parsley. 

HAM  ESSENCE.— This  condiment  may 
be  obtained  from  an  undressed  ham,  or  from 
a ham  which  has  been  boiled;  the  lir.st  will 
i?ive  the  most  perl'ect  essence  oi  tlie  , * 
the  last  may  be  the  most  economical.  Aakc 
a pound  of  the  undressed  lean  of  a ham,  out 
it  into  small  pieces,  and  put  it  into  a 
pan  with  snflicient  water  to  cover  it ; let  ft 
simmer  till  it  is  about  three  parts  j 
then  add  to  it  a pint  of  boiling  water,  and 
boil  it  till  it  is  tender; 
sieve,  and  take  off  all  the  fat ; ^ „ 
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HAM  FRIED,  with  Eggs. — First  as- 
certain that  the  frying-pan  is  delicately 
clean;  this  may  be  known  by  melting  a 
little  fat  on  the  pan,  pouring  it  out,  and 
wiping  the  pan  briskly  while  still  hot.  The 
tenderness  of  the  ham  is  improved  by  soaking 
the  slices  for  a few  minutes  in  lukewarm 
water,  just  previously  to  being  dressed; 
they  must  afterwards  be  wiped  quite  dry  in 
a cloth.  Put  the  ham  into  a pan,  and  let  it 
remain  until  nearly  fried,  draw  it  on  one 
side,  break  the  eggs  on  the  edge  of  the  pan, 
and  slip  them  gently  in ; ladle  the  frying 
fat  over  them  with  an  iron  tinned  spoon. 
When  the  eggs  are  done  on  the  under  aide, 
place  the  ham  on  a hot  dish,  and  either  turn 
the  eggs,  or  hold  them  before  the  fire  for  a 
minute,  to  take  the  rawness  off  from  the 
upper  side.  Trim  them  as  they  lie  in  the 
pan ; then  take  them  up  with  a slice,  and 
drain  the  grease  off  before  dishing  them 
with  the  ham.  The  dish  is  served  either 
with  the  eggs  lying  on  the  slices  of  ham  or 
with  the  eggs  in  the  centre,  and  the  ham, 
arranged  neatly  around  them. 

HAM  PATTIES,  with  Chicken.— Skin 
and  mince  very  finely,  the  breast  or  white 
fleshy  parts  of  a chicken  that  has  been 
either  roasted  or  boiled,  and  about  half  the 
quantity  of  lean  ham.  Have  ready  in  a 
small  saucepan,  a little  good  gravy,  ex- 
tracted from  bones  or  trimmings,  thickened 
with  a bit  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  add  a 
little  grated  lemon-peel,  white  pepper,  salt, 
a very  little  cayenne,  and  a teaspoonful  of 
lemon-juice.  Stir  the  mince  in  this  tiil 
quite  hot,  fill  up  the  patty-pans  which  have 
been  previously  lined  with  paste,  cover  with 
a crust,  and  bake  to  a light  brown. 

H.4M  PATTIES,  with  Egg.— In  these, 
bread  is  used  for  paste.  Scoop  out  part 
from  thick  slices  of  a quartern  loaf;  fill  the 
patty-pans  with  ham  lineiy  minced,  and  lay 
a poaclied  egg  on  the  top.  Rake  till  done. 

HAM  PATTIES,  mttii  Veal. — Mince 
fineiy  about  si.x  ounces  of  ready-dressed 
lean  veal,  and  three  ounces  of  ham  ; put  it 
into  a stewpan  with  an  ounce  of  butter 
rolled  in  flour,  half  a gill  of  cream,  half  a 
gill  of  veal  stock,  a little  grated  nutmeg 
and  lemon-peel,  some  cayenne  pepper  and 
salt,  a spoonful  of  essence  of  liam,  a little 
lemon-juice,  stir  this  over  the  fire  for  some 
time,  taking  care  that  it  does  not  burn  ; 
and  when  sulliciently  done,  fill  up  the  patty- 
pans, and  hake. 

HAM  PIE.— Half  boil  a ham,  skin  it,  and 
take  out  the  bone;  fill  the  space  with  a rich 
forcemeat,  and  season  the  ham  with  pepper, 
mace,  cinnamon,  and  cloves,  pounded  and 
well  mixed ; put  this  into  a raised  crust 
made  of  an  oval  shape,  and  lay  over  it  a lew 
bay  leaves  and  some  slices  oi  lat  bacon  ; 
cover  it  with  a crust,  and  bake  it  for  lour  or 
five  hours. 

HAM  POTTED.— To  each  pound  of  cold 
lean  ham,  add  si.x  ounces  of  cold  roast  veal. 
M ince  these  together  finely  ; and  afterwards 
pound  it  in  a mortar  with  half  a pound  of 
Iresh  butter,  which  must  be  added  by  de- 
grees When  thoroughly  beaten,  strew  over 
it  a teaspoonful  of  freshly  pounded  mace,  a 
small  nutmeg  grated,  aud  the  third  of  a 


teaspoonful  of  cayenne  pepper  well  mixed 
together.  When  perfectly  pounded,  press 
the  meat  into  small  potting- pans,  and  pour 
clarified  butter  over  the  top.  If  kept  in  a 
cool  and  dry  place,  this  meat  will  remain 
good  for  a fortnight  or  three  weeks. 

HAM  SAUCE.— Mince  the  lean  part  of  a 
dressed  ham,  and  then  beat  it  into  a pulp ; 
stew  it  over  a slow  fire  for  half  an  hour  in 
good  gravy  sufficient  to  cover  it ; then  add 
some  sweet  herbs,  pepper,  and  some  beef 
gravy,  and  stew  for  half  an  hour  longer. 
Cover  it  slowly  during  the  stewing,  and 
when  done  strain  off  any  fat  there  may  be 
upon  it,  and  strain  it  through  a hair  sieve. 
This  sauce  is  employed  for  those  dishes  that 
require  to  have  a savoury  and  piquant 
flavour  imparted  to  them. 

HAM  STEWED.— Soak  a small  ham  for 
about  three  hours  in  cold  water;  boil  it 
slowly  for  the  usual  length  of  time ; trim  it 
and  put  it  into  a stewpan,  with  some  slices 
of  veal  underneath,  with  carrots,  parsnips, 
and  parsley,  chopped,  a seasoning  of  pepper 
aud  salt,  and  two  or  three  bay  leaves ; add 
a quart  of  rich  gravy,  and  let  the  ham 
simmer  for  about  three  liours  ; then  take  it 
up,  and  serve  it  with  its  own  sauce,  the  fat 
having  been  previously  well  skimmed  off. 

HAM  TOAST.— Mix  with  some  lean  ham 
grated,  the  yolk  of  an  egg  beaten  up,  and  a 
seasoning  of  pepper  ; put  some  clarified 
butter  into  a fryingpau,  and  fry  some  slices 
of  bread,  which  place  before  the  fire  after- 
wards to  drain  ; then  fry  the  ham  mi.xture, 
cover  the  slices  of  bread  with  it,  aud  serve. 

HAM,  TO  Carve.— Serve  it  with  the 
back  upwards,  sometimes  ornamented,  and 
generally  having  the  knuckle  bone  frilled 
with  paper.  Begin  in  the  middle  by  cutting 
long  and  very  thin  slices  from  a to  b,  con- 


tinuing down  to  the  thick  fat  at  the  broad 
end.  The  first  slice  should  be  wedge-shaped, 
in  order  that  all  tlie  others  may  be  cut 
slantingly,  which  gives  them  an  inviting 
aiipearance.  Alany  persons,  however,  prel'er 
the  hock  at  d,  as  having  more  flavour;  in 
which  case  it  is  cut  lengthwise  from  c to  d. 

IlAiM,  TO  Choose.— Hams  with  short 
shanks  are  best.  To  test  the  i'reshness  of 
the  meat,  insert  a knife  under  the  bone, 
and  if  it  comes  out  clean  and  smells  fresh, 
the  ham  is  good  ; but  if  the  knife  is  daubed, 
and  has  a rank  and  disagreeable  odour,  the 
hum  is  bad. 

HAiM,  TO  Cure.— Choose  the  short  thick 
legs  of  well-fed  hogs.  To  each  large  ham 
allow  half  a pound  of  bay  salt,  an  ounce  of 
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saltpetre,  half  a pound  of  coarse  sugar,  half 
a pound  of  common  salt,  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  pepper,  and  an  ounce  of  coriander 
seeds.  Pound  the  ingredients,  and  beat  and 
mLx  them  well ; but  first  rub  in  about  six 
ounces  of  the  salt  and  the  saltpetre,  and 
after  two  days,  drain  and  rub  in  the  remain- 
der of  the  salt  and  the  spices.  Rub  for  half 
an  hour;  lay  the  hams  in  a trough,  keep 
them  carefully  covered,  and  baste  them  with 
the  brine  every  day ; turn  them  occasionally, 
and  rub  the  brine  well  in.  When  this  is 
done,  hang  the  ham  in  a cool  dry  place, 
where  there  is  a thorough  current  of  air, 
and  let  it  remain  there  until  it  is  perfectly 
dry;  then  remove  it  into  the  store  closet, 
and  lay  it  by  in  clean  straw.  Another  method 
is  as  follows  : Rub  the  ham  well  with  com- 
mon salt,  and  drain  for  three  days;  then 
dry  it;  and  for  a ham  weighing  eighteen 
pounds,  take  half  a pound  of  moist  sugar, 
half  a pound  of  salt,  and  an  ounce  of  salt- 

getre.  Mix  these  ingredients,  and  rub  the 
am  well  with  it ; put  it  into  a trough,  and 
treat  as  other  hams ; but  in  three  days  pour 
a bottle  of  good  vinegar  over  it.  The  ham 
will  be  ready  in  a month  after  this  for  dry- 
ing, which  operation  is  performed  as  pre- 
viously directed.  The  smoking  of  hams  is 
efiected  over  the  fumes  of  green  birch,  oak, 
broom-tops,  oak-sawdust,  or  any  perfumed 
wood. 

HAM,  TO  Preserve.— The  most  effective 
method  of  preserving  hams  is,  to  brush  over 
the  whole  of  the  cut  parts  with  a paste 
made  of  quicklime  and  water;  this  will 
keep  out  the  flies  ; but  as  it  will  not  readily 
wash  off  before  dressing,  some  little  waste 
Is  entailed  in  removing  it,  and  renders  the 
method,  therefore,  open  to  this  objection. 
The  next  best  plan  is  to  sew  up  the  ham  in 
canvas,  which  will  also  prevent  the  flies 
from  contaminating  the  meat.  In  any  case, 
the  ham  should  be  hung  in  a dry  but  cool 
room,  out  of  the  reach  of  the  fire,  which 
causes  the  fat  to  turn  rancid.  There  should 
be  a thorough  ventilation  through  the  apart- 
ment, without  draught.  Where  there  is  no 
convenience  for  hanging,  the  ham  should  be 
cured  in  wood-ashes  or  straw. 

HAMBURG  BEEF.  — Seta  brisket  of 
beef  over  the  fire  in  a saucepan  full  of  cold 
water ; when  it  boils,  skim  well,  then  take 
out  the  beef,  let  it  cool,  and  rub  in  three 
handfuls  of  salt,  and  two  teaspoonfuls  of 
saltpetre  ; beat  it  with  a rolling-pin  for  half 
an  hour;  put  it  into  a pickling  tub,  strew 
over  it  a small  handful  of  salt,  let  it  lie  for 
four  days,  then  turn  it;  add  the  same  quan- 
tity of  salt  as  before,  and  let  it  lie  for  four 
days  more,  after  which  sew  it  up  in  a piece 
of  linen,  and  let  it  hang  in  smoke  for  a fort- 
night. 

HAMMFIR. — A well-known  tool,  and  one 
that  is  frequently  called  into  requisition  for 
household  purposes.  The  best  kind  of  ham- 
mer for  these  latter  uses  is  that  made  wholly 
of  iron,  with  the  ordinary  head  or  front,  a 
nail-e.\tractor  behind,  and  the  extreme  por- 
tion of  the  handle  fashioned  as  a chisel ; 
several  operations  may  thus  be  accomplished 
with  this  one  tool. 
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HAND  GLASS.— A portable  glass  case 
used  lor  sheltering  cauliflowers  and  other 
plants  in  winter,  and  during  early  spring, 
retain  a regular  supply  of  moisture  to 
cuttings,  and  to  otherwise  preserve  them 
until  they  have  taken  root.  The  most  du- 
rable and  convenient  are  made  with  cast 
iron  framing  of  the  form  shown  in  the  en- 
graving, and  are  frequently  constructed  with 


moveable  tops,  as  here  represented  ; but  the 
only  advantage  which  this  aflords  is,  that 
several  of  the  lower  portions  may  be  placed 
upon  each  other,  to  protect  any  fall-growing 
shrub  in  severe  weather,  otherwise  they  are 
more  troublesome  to  move,  and  more  liable 
to  break  than  if  made  entire. 

HANDlvERCHlEF. — Handkerchiefs  are 
made  of  silk,  cotton,  and  linen.  Silk  is  the 
most  durable,  and  preferred  for  common 
wear.  AVhite  handkerchiefs  are  made  of 
lawn  or  cambric;  French  cambric  is  con- 
sidered the  best.  Handkerchiefs  should  be 
always  marked  ivith  the  owner’s  name  or 
initials,  as  they  are  articles  which  are  ex- 
ceedingly liable  to  be  mislaid. 

The  Etiquette  of  the  handkerchief  is  as  fol* 
lows  : Always  use  a white  handkerchief  on 
occasions  of  full  dress,  let  it  be  of  fine  tex- 
ture, and  if  ornamented  with  a pattern,  it 
should  be  a neat  one,  and  the  colours  sub- 
dued. In  carrying  the  handkerchief,  hold  it 
freely  by  the  hand  in  the  centre,  allowing 
the  corners  to  form  a fanlike  expansion  ; do 
not  roll  it  into  a ball,  twirl  it  into  a rope,  or 
twist  it  into  fantastic  shapes.  Avoid  using 
it  too  much,  and  especially  refrain  from 
doing  so  during  meal- times ; but  if  compelled 
to  use  it,  observe  extreme  delicacy,  turn  the 
head  away  from  the  table,  and  make  as  little 
commotion  as  possible.  If  the  handkerchief 
be  scented,  apply  a moderate  portion  of  per- 
fume only  ; excess  in  this  particular  is  asso- 
ciated with  vulgarity. 

HANDS,  Care  of.— It  is  acknowledged, 
by  common  consent,  that  dirty  and  coarse 
hands  are  marks  of  slothfulness  and  low 
breeding;  while,  on  the  contrary,  clean  and 
delicate’ hands  are  evidences  ol  cleanliness 
and  refinement.  The  person  who  has  much 
manual  labour  to  perform,  cannot,  of  course, 
be  expected  to  keep  his  hands  of  that  delicate 
shape  and  texture,  which  another  person, 
whose  employment  is  light,  may  do.  But, 
at  the  same  time,  it  is  always  possible,  under 
any  circumstances,  to  keep  the  hands  in  that 
state  during  the  intervals  of  labour,  so  that 
they  shall  not  appear  displeasing  to  the  eye. 
'I’o  promote  the  softness  and  whiteness  of  the 
skin,  mild  emollient  soaps,  or  those  abound- 
ing ill  oil,  should  alone  be  used,  by  which 
means,  also,  chaps  and  chilblains  will  gene- 
rally be  avoided.  The  coarse  strong  kinds 
of  soap,  or  those  abounding  in  alkali,  should, 
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for  a like  reason,  be  rejected,  as  they  tend  to 
render  the  skin  rough,  dry,  and  brlttie.  The 
immersion  of  the  hands  in  alkaiine  lyes,  or 
strongly  acidulated  water,  has  a like  effect. 
Roughness  of  the  skin  may  generally  he  removed 
by  a little  sand  being  mixed  with  the  soap, 
or  by  rubbing  the  hands  with  pumice  stone 
previously  to  applying  the  soap ; in  this 
operation^  care  should  be  taken  not  to  allow 
the  gritty  particles  to  come  into  contact  with 
the  nails,  or  they  will  scratch  them.  Dirt 
from  the  hands  is  more  effectually  removed  by 
warm  water  than  cold ; the  hands,  however, 
are  liable  to  become  dirty  sooner  afterwards, 
and  perhaps  the  best  plan  is,  to  remove  the 
dirt  with  warm  water,  and  afterwards  rinse 
the  hands  in  cold.  Washing  the  hands  too  fre- 
quently has  a tendency  to  discolour  them 
with  a brown  or  tawny  hue.  Under  ordinary 
circumstances  it  will  be  sufficient  to  wash 
the  hands  three  times  a day,  namely,  on 
rising,  before  dinner,  and  on  retiring  to  rest. 
After  washing,  the  hands  should  be  carefully 
dried  with  a moderately  coarse  towel ; this 
will  promote  a free  circulation  through  tliem, 
which  will  ultimately  tend  to  enhance  their 
appearance.  Exposure  to  cold  winds  and 
rain  is  detrimental  to  the  appearance  of  the 
hands,  and  gloves  should  always  be  worn. 
Fruit  and  ink  stains  may  be  eradicated  from 
the  hands,  by  immersing  them  in  water, 
slightly  acidulated  with  oxalic  acid,  or  a few 
drops  of  oil  of  vitriol,  or  to  which  a little 
pearlash  or  chloride  of  lime  has  been  added  ; 
observing  afterwards  to  rinse  them  tho- 
roughly in  clean  water,  and  not  to  touch 
them  with  soap  for  some  hours,  as  any 
alkaline  matter  will  bring  back  the  stains. 
The  hands  may  be  preserved  dry  ibr  delicate 
work,  by  rubbing  a little  club  moss,  in  fine 
powder,  over  them.  Hands  that  perspire,  and 
are  inordinately  hot,  may  arise  from  some 
temporary  derangement  of  the  system,  or 
from  a constitutional  peculiarity ; this  may 
be  partially  remedied,  by  inserting  the  hands 
into  a water-jug  full  of  water,  and  lowering 
them  gradually  until  the  elbows  reach, 
letting  them  remain  at  this  point  for  two  or 
three  minutes  ; tliis  operation  will,  in  gene- 
ral, keep  the  liands  pleasantljr  cool  for  some 
hours  afterwards.  In  conclusion,  it  must  be 
observed  that  an  over-anxious  care  for  the 
state  of  tlie  Iiands  is  to  be  deprecated.  Some 
persons  who  are  possessed  of  a small  and 
delicate  liand  are  so  vain  of  it  that  they  are 
constantly  dis])laying  it  in  an  obtrusive 
maimer,  wliioli  is  very  offensive  to  tlie 
looker-on.  And  in  some  instances  the  fear 
of  putting  the  sliapc  and  outline  of  the  liand 
out  of  Ibrm,  is  so  great,  that  every  kind  of 
work  is  avoiiled,  and  even  accomplishments, 
sucli  as  the  harp,  piano,  and  guitar,  are 
avoided,  for  fear  ol'  expanding  tlie  hand,  and 
fiattening  tlie  extremities  of  tlie  fingers  ; 
tliis  is  a preposterous  error,  for  tlie  beauty  of 
tlie  liand  does  not  alone  consist  in  wliiteness 
and  a statue- like  ooiifoiir,  but  in  certain 
indurations,  wliicli  may  be  termed  “expres- 
sion,” and  wliicli  are  imparted  by  tlie  pursuit 
of  suitable  occupations,  and  appropriate 
aocoinpllslirnents.— See  Chai’I’EU  Hands, 
Cmi.ru.AiNS.  Wauts,  &c. 

H A N L>  I n -\  G.— «eo  Tenm  an  s n n*. 


HANGING,  Eecovery  FROM.— As  hang- 
ing is  a very  frequent  means  of  committing 
suicide  in  this  country,  it  is  highly  desirable 
that  all  persons  should  be  put  in  possession 
of  the  best  remedies  for  restoring  animation 
to  a body  so  found ; and  that  their  services- 
may  be  directed  in  a proper  and  beneficial 
course  to  the  unhappy  person,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  all  should  know  the  physiological 
cause  of  the  suspended  animation,  so  that 
their  efforts  may  be  directed  on  sound  prin- 
ciples. and  with  scientific  views  of  affording 
aid.  In  the  first  place,  the  cause  of  partim 
or  complete  death  by  hanging  is  not,  as 
erroneously  supposed,  the  consequence  of  a 
broken  neck,  and  the  pressure  of  a dislocated; 
bone  of  the  vertebral  column  on  the  spinal 
marrow ; for  if  such  were  the  case,  no  per- 
son could  ever  by  any  possibility  recover  i 
as  surgical  art  has  never  yet,  nor  can  discover 
a means  of  reducing  a luxation  of  the  spinal 
vertebrae.  The  cause,  then,  of  death  by 
hanging,  results  entirely  from  the  pressure 
of  the  rope  or  hgature  employed  on  the- 
large  veins  returning  with  their  impure 
blood  from  the  head  to  the  heart;  these 
vessels  are  called  the  jugular  veins,  and  the 
effect  of  this  pressure  or  obstruction  is  to 
cause  a rapid  collection  of  blood  in  the 
veins  of  the  head,  face,  and  on  and  in  the 
brain.  The  arterial  supply  of  blood  to 
these  parts  being  still  the  same,  and  the 
discharging  channels  blocked  up,  causes  a 
rapid  distension  of  the  veins,  which  goes  on. 
for  a few  seconds  till  the  delicate  texture  of 
which  their  coats  are  composed,  being  unable 
to  bear  further  dilation,  bursts,  and  their 
contents  are  effused  into  the  cavities  of  the 
brain,  where  it  immediately  presses  on  the 
origin  of  all  the  vital  nerves,  and  produces 
that  disorganization  which  results  in  death ; 
the  person  dying  from  apoplexy  or  venous 
effusion  on  the  brain.  At  the  same  time 
the  blood  having  been  checked  at  the 
points  of  external  pressure,  forms  a clot 
in  tlie  jugular  veins,  of  itself  presenting 
a barrier  to  tlie  return  of  blood,  should  the 
ligature  be  removed,  rreatment— Immedi- 
ately cut  down  the  body,  or  hold  it  up  while 
another  cuts  the  cord  and  remove  the 
stricture  from  the  throat ; lay  the  body  on 
its  back,  bleed  from  one  or  other  of  the 
jugular  veins,  or  from  both  arms  at  once; 
open  the  waistcoat  and  dasli  cold  water  in 
sudden  splashes  on  the  face  and  chest,  apply 
Iiot  bricks  close  to  the  soles  of  the  feet, 
imitate  artificial  breatliing  by  inflating  the- 
lungs  by  a pair  of  bellow.s  through  one  of 
tlie  nostrils,  closing  the  lips  witli  tlie  hand, 
and  then  by  pressure  on  tlie  stomach,  ex- 
pelling the  air.  As  soon  as  a sufficient 
number  of  tiles  or  bricks  can  liavc  been 
lieatcd,  place  them  in  a row  under  the 
spine,  and  let  tlie  body  rest  on  them  ; rub 
the  neck  sliarply  wliero  most  di.scoloured 
witli  sweet  oil  and  brandy,  to  cause  absorp- 
tion of  the  clot  formed  by  the  pressure,-  and 
place  hot  bottles  or  heated  bricks  between 
tile  tliiglis,  and  finally  extend  tlie  friction 
of  oil  and  brandy  with  or  without  harts- 
horn, over  the  region  of  the  heart  and 
stomacli.  Tliese  means  vigorously  applied, 
witliout  confusion,  but  with  despatcli,  and 
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in  re^lar  order,  will,  if  persevered  in  suffi- 
ciently lonsr,  restore  animation  if  any  spark 
of  life  is  left  in  the  body.  There  is  but  one 
other  means,  the  most  powerful,  but  unfor- 
tunately the  least  available,  and  that  is 
electricity  or  galvanism.  When  this  agent 
can  be  procured  the  galvanic  current  is  to 
be  passed  from  the  back  of  the  neck  and 
discharged  through  the  stomach,  or  made  to 
traverse  the  chest  To  recapitulate:  the 
moment  the  body  has  been  taken  down,  and 
the  pressure  removed,  while  the  bottles 
are  being  filled  with  water  and  the  bricks 
or  tiles  placed  in  the  fire  to  heat,  bleed 
as  directed  to  the  extent  of  twelve  or 
twenty  ounces,  dash  the  cold  water  on  the 
face  and  chest,  and  having  dried  the  latter, 
using  the  embrocation  vigorously,  while  the 
lungs  are  being  inflated,  and  as  soon  as 

Eossible  bring  into  operation  the  efficacy  of 
eat  to  the  spine,  feet,  and  thighs,  con- 
tinuing _ at  short  intervals  the  artificial 
respiration,  the  friction,  and  cold  effusions 
on  the  face. 

HAEE  BAKED. — To  bake  whole,  prepare 
as  for  roasting,  putting  a few  pieces  of 
butter,  and  a little  milk  into  the  dish  ; bake 
it  in  a moderate  oven,  and  baste  it  several 
times  during  the  baking.  Another  method 
of  baking  a hare,  is  to  cut  it  up,  season  it 
wth  pepper,  sait,  and  dress  it  with  a little 
butter,  and  then  bake  it  for  about  three 
hours  in  a covered  jar  or  pan. 

HARE  BOILED. — Put  the  hare  into  salt 
Md  water,  together  with  a beef  marrow- 
bone and  a piece  of  bacon ; when  the  hare  is 
nearly  done,  take  it  out ; bruise  some  peas, 
boil  them  in  the  broth  ; take  out  the  beef 
bone,  put  in  the  hare,  and  boil  again  till  the 

Eeas  are  done,  then  strain ; and  serve  the 
are  with  the  clear  stock  poured  over  it, 
HARE  BROILED. — Cut  off  the  legs  and 
shoulders  of  cold  dressed  hare ; flatten  and 
season  them  highly  ; broil  them  on  a quick 
clear  fire ; froth  with  cold  butter,  and  serve 
them  hot  with  venison-sauce. 

CAK  ES.— Mince  the  best  parts  of 
the  hare  with  a little  firm  mutton-suet 
Season  the  mince  highly.  Pound  it  in  a 
mortar,  and  make  up  the  cakes  with  raw 
etrgs.  as  small  cakes  or  sausage-rolls  ; flour 
and  fry  them,  or  bake  them  in  a Dutch  oven 
HARE  COU KSLNG  AND  SHOOTING,- 
The  hare  is  naturally  a timid  animal,  and 
extremely  swift  in  motion  when  pursued  by 
dogs.  Hare  hunting  requires  no  ordinary 
capacity  to  overcome  its  difficulties.  In  the 
first  place,  a hare,  when  found,  generally 
describes  a circle  in  the  course,  which  is  In 
Itself  not  only  more  difficult  to  follow,  but 
It  naturally  brings  her  upon  her  foil,  which 
18  the  greatest  trial  for  hounds.  Secondly, 
the  scCTt  of  the  hare  is  weaker  than  that  of 
any  other  anim.sl  hunted,  and  it  is  always 
laintcr  the  nearer  she  is  to  her  end.  When 
t^he  hare  is  started,  those  engaged  in  hunting 
her  Mnnot  keep  too  quiet ; for  if  she  be 
neatly  alarmed,  she  is  very  apt  to  be  headed 
back,  and  the  dogs  are  rendered  liable  to 
overrun  the  .scent  every  instant.  Instead  of 
pressing  closely  upon  the  dogs,  it  is  better 
to  keep  wide  ot  tliem.  Through  the  whole 
Of  the  run  tlie  liouiids  should  be  left  almost 
007 


entirely  to  themselves,  nor  should  they  even 
^he  doublL  let 

doubles.  On 
^^he  huntsman 
^ould  always  be  doubtful  of  the  scent,  nor 
give  his  dogs  much  encouragement : but 
whm  a hit  is  made  on  either  side,  it  is  then 
nght  to  encourage  them  by  cheerinsf  Thick 
hedges  form  favourite  hiding  places  for  the 
hunted  hare,  they  should,  therefore,  be  well 
beaten  for  some  distance  before  the  hounds- 

fot^if^ho  “ attendant’, 

4^  the  huntsman  beat  the  hedge  himself 
the  hounds  will  be  on  the  watch,  and  the 
chopped.  When  hares 
set  off  down  the  wind,  they  rarely  return  • 
and  hounds  cannot  be  pushed  on  too  much’ 
particularly  when  the  hare  is  sinking.  Bare 
ihooHng  is  generally  practised  in  connection 
n ith  shooting  other  game,  a true  sportsman 
rarely  taking  the  field  for  the  express  purpose 
of  shoo^ingthe  hare.  If,  however,  one  should 
run  before  the  sportsman  or  cross  his  path 
and  the  temptation  is  irresistible,  let  the 
sportsman  aim  at  her  head,  and  she  will 
be  a more  certain  shot,  and  much  cleaner 
killed  than  by  any  other  aim ; do  the  same 
also,  If  she  be  running  in  a straight  line 
from  you.  If  you  have  a double  gun,  and 
the  second  barrel  is  loaded  with  shot,  one  or 
two  sizes  larger  than  those  in  the  first  barrel 
give  her  that ; she  will  be  cleaner  killed  in 
that  way,  and  will  certainly  be  pulled  up  at 
any  distance  within  sixty  yards.  When  a 
hare  is  making  towards  you,  it  is  better  not 
to  shoot  until  she  approaches  very  close 
otherwise  her  skull  will  ward  off  tlie  shot. 
The  law  relating  to  ike  taking  or  killing  hares, 
enacts : that  if  any  person  shall,  in  the 
night-time,  take  or  kill  any  hare  in  any 
ivarren  or  ground  lawfully  used  for  the 
breeding  or  keeping  of  hares,  whether  en- 
closed or  not,  every  such  offender  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a misdemeanour;  and  if 
any  person  shall  unlawfully  and  wilfully  in 
tlie  daytime  take  or  kill  any  hare,  in  any 
warren  or  ground,  or  shall  at  any  time  set 
or  use  therein  any  snare  or  engine  I'or  the 
taking  of  hares,  every  such  offender  being 
convicted  thereof  before  a justice  of  the 
peace,  shall  forfeit  and  pay  sucli  sum  of 
money,  not  exceeding  five  pounds,  as  to  the 
justice  shall  seem  meet:  provided  always, 
that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  affect 
any  person  taking  or  killing  in  the  day  lime 
any  conies  on  any  sea-bank  or  river-hank  in 
the  county  of  Lincoln,  so  far  as  tlio  tide 
shall  extend,  or  within  one  furlong  of  such 
bank. 

HARE  FRIED. — AVhen  the  hare  i.s 
skinned,  lay  it  on  a gridiron  till  licated 
through  ; then  quarter  it,  and  fry  it  to  a nice 
colour  in  lard  ; soak  some  toasted  broad  in 
beef  stock  and  wliitc  wine,  willi  iiounded 
ginger  and  cloves;  strain  it,  add  a litrle 
verjuice;  and  serve  np  the  hare  witli  butter, 
sugar,  mustard,  and  lemon-juice. 

IIARE  IIASHEI).  Skin  and  stuff  a bare, 
tie  some  tliiii  slices  of  bacon  over  it,  and  sjiit 
it;  set  it  Iiefore  tlie  lire,  and  lialfronst  it; 
tlien  cut  it  in  pieces,  and  put  it  into  good 
beef  gravy  ; sitnnier  it  i'or  two  lioiirs,  then 
add  a gill  of  port  wine  ; let  it  stand  a little 
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time  longer  over  the  fire,  and  then  serve  it 
with  currant- jelly. 

PIARE  JUGGED.— Cut  up  the  hare,  and 
put  it  into  an  earthen  pipkin,  with  one  quart 
of  stock  gravy,  a large  onion  stuck  with 
cloves,  pepper,  and  salt,  and  a slice  of  lemon. 
Cover  it  close ; set  it  into  a pan  of  boiling 
water,  and  keep  it  boiling  for  three  hours, 
until  the  hare  is  tender ; then  pour  the  gravy 
into  a saucepan  ; put  into  it  a glass  of  port 
wine,  and  a little  more  stock  gravy,  if  there 
be  not  sufficient ; season  with  pepper  and 
salt,  and  thicken  with  flour  ; boil  it  up  and 
pour  it  over  the  hare,  and  serve  imme- 
diately. 

HARE  MINCED. —Mince  the  flesh  of 
cold  dressed  hare  flnely,  laying  aside  bones, 
&c. ; season  with  salt,  pepper,  and  mixed 
spices.  Mix  it  up  thoroughly  wth  a little 
water  or  stock ; and,  having  browned  some 
butter  in  a saucepan,  put  them  into  it ; and 
mash  them  well  with  a wooden  spoon,  till 
they  are  nearly  ready,  to  keep  them  from 
running  into  lumps.  Put  more  gravy  to  it, 
stew  for  twelve  or  fifteen  minutes,  and 
serve. 

HARE  PIE.— Cut  a hare  into  pieces ; 
season  it  with  pepper,  salt,  nutmeg,  and 
mace.  Put  it  into  a jug  with  half  a pound 
of  butter ; close  it,  set  it  in  a pan  of  boil- 
ing water,  and  make  a forcemeat  with  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  scraped  bacon,  two 
onions,  a glass  of  red  wine,  some  crumbs 
of  bread,  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  and  the 
liver  of  the  hare  cut  small.  Mix  this  witA 
the  yolks  of  three  eggs,  raise  the  pie,  and 
lay  the  forcemeat  in  the  bottom  of  the 
dish.  Then  put  in  the  hare,  together  with 
the  gravy  extracted  from  it ; put  on  the 
lid,  and  bake  it  for  an  hour  and  a half  in 
a moderate  oven. 

HARE  POTTED.— Let  the  hare  hang  for 
some  days  ; cut  it  into  pieces  ; bake  it  with 
a little  beer  at  the  bottom  of  the  pan,  and 
some  butter  on  the  top  ; pick  the  bones  and 
sinews  from  it;  having  strained  it  from  the 
gr.aVy  heat  it  in  a mortar  with  the  butter 
from  the  top  of  the  gravy ; add  salt,  pepper, 
and  pounded  cloves.  Put  it  into  pots  ; set 
it  in  a slack  oven  for  a few  minutes,  and  pour 
over  it  clarified  butter;  let  it  stand  to  cool, 
then  tie  it  down ; it  will  thus  keep  a long 

HARE  ROASTED.— Stuff  the  hare  with 
the  following  mixture : — Bread  crumbs,  suet, 
the  liver  parboiled,  pepper,  salt,  grated 
lemon-peel,  parsley,  lemon-thyme,  nutmeg, 
and  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  all  chopped  and 
mixed  together.  Put  this  inside  the  hare, 
and  skewer  it  up  ; boil  the  hare  for  an  hour, 
then  take  It  up  and  roast  it  for  an  hour,  by 
which  moans  it  will  be  thoroughly  done 
without  being  over-roasted.  Make  a gravy 
by  taking  a pint  of  stock  gravy,  a little  flour 
to  fhickeu  It,  a tablospoonful  of  ketchup, 
half  a gill  of  port  wine,  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  currant  jelly,  a little  pepper  and  salt,  and 
a bit  of  butter;  pour  it  into  the  dish  with 
the  hare,  anil  serve. 

HARE  SAUCE.— 1.  Stew  the  liver  of  the 
hare  in  some  good  beef  gravy  ; when  quite 
tender  chop  it  line,  with  a slialot,  and  a 
bunch ’of  pot-herbs;  add  a teaspoonful  of 


chili-vinegar,  half  a gill  of  port  wine,  and 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  red-currant  jelly. 

2.  Steep  the  crumb  of  a penny  roll  in  port 
wine  ; put  it  on  the  fire  with  a piece  of 
butter : beat  it  smoothly,  add  pepper,  salt, 
and  currant  jelly,  with  a tablespoonful  of 
vinegar ; let  it  boil,  and  serve  it  up  hot. 

3.  Simmer  together  half  a pint  of  red  vrine 
and  a quarter  of  a pound  ot  sugar,  in  a 
covered  saucepan  for  twenty  minutes ; serve 
hot. 

HARE  SOUP. — This  soup  may  be  made 
either  clear  or  thick  as  desired.  For  clecer 
hare  soup.  Cut  a large  hare  into  pieces,  and 
put  it  into  a saucepan  with  a knuckle  of 
veal,  and  a cowheel ; add  five  or  six  quarts 
of  water,  herbs,  onions,  &c.,  and  a little 
mace ; stew  it  over  a slow  Are  for  two 
hours,  or  until  the  gravy  is  good ; then  take 
out  the  back  and  legs,  cut  the  meat  off, 
returning  the  bones,  and  stewing  the  whole 
until  the  meat  Is  nearly  dissolved.  Then 
strain  off  the  gravy,  put  a glass  of  wine  to 
every  quart  of  the  soup,  and  send  it  to 
table  with  the  meat  cut  into  small  pieces. 

For  thick  hare  soup.  Cut  the  hare  into 
pieces  and  lay  them  at  the  bottom  of  a large 
jar  with  a slice  or  two  of  lean  ham,  an 
onion,  a head  of  celery,  and  a bunch  of 
sweet  herbs,  with  about  three  quarts  of 
boiling  water.  Put  the  jar  into  an  oven, 
and  let  it  remain  until  the  hare  is  stewed  to 
shreds.  Strain  off  the  liquor,  take  the  meat 
from  the  bones  and  pound  it  in  a mortar, 
mixing  it  with  the  soup  until  it  is  quite 
thick.  Let  it  boil  up  once,  with  a table- 
spoonful  of  ketchup,  a glass  of  port  wine 
and  a little  cayenne  pepper.  Send  it  to 
table  with  forcemeat  balls  in  the  tureen, 
made  with  the  chopped  liver,  and  fried. 
The  same  kind  of  soup  may  be  made  in  a 
more  economical  way,  by  cutting  off  the 
head  and  shoulders  of  the  hare,  and  roasting 
only  the  hind  quarters ; then,  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  stew  down  the  bones  along  with 
the  head  and  shoulders,  and  make  the  whole 
into  a soup,  as  previously  directed.  A pound 
or  two  of  shin  of  beef  will  increase  the  quan- 
tity, and  a few  minced  roots,  with  a mush- 
room, will  improve  the  fl.avour. 

HARE  STEWED.— Divide  the  hare  just 
below  the  ribs;  cut  the  fore  part  into 
pieces,  and  put  them  into  a stewpan  with 
a little  mace,  an  onion  stuck  with  cloves, 
a few  peppercorns,  an  anchovy,  and  a bunch 
of  sweet  herbs;  add  sufficient  water  to  cover 
them,  and  let  them  stew  gently.  In  the 
meantime,  put  some  stuffing  into  the  hind 
part:  tie  it  up,  lard  it,  and  roast  it;  flour 
it  well,  and  baste  with  butter.  When  the 
stew  is  tender,  take  out  the  meat,  strain 
the  liquor,  add  to  it  a glass  of  red  wine,  a 
tablespoonful  of  ketchup,  and  a piece  of 
butter  rolled  in  flour;  stir  it  over  the  lire 
till  somewhat  thick;  then  take  up  the 
roasted  portion  of  the  hare,  lay  it  in  a dish, 
place  the  stewed  pieces  around,  and  pour 
the  sauce  over.  Serve  with  some  good 
gravy,  separately,  in  a sauce  tureen. 

HARE  STOCK.— Cut  up  the  fillet  front 
a sirloin  of  beef;  steep  it  in  port  wine  and 
vinegar ; cut  it  open  and  stuff  it  with  hare 
stuffing;  make  it  up  as  nearly  as  possible 
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into  the  shape  of  a hare;  roast  it  before 
a brisk  but  not  a fierce  fire  ; baste  with  port 
wine  and  vinegar,  in  which  a clove  of  garlic 
has  been  bruised,  and  afterwards  with  but- 
ter and  a little  mace.  Take  up  the  gravy 
tliat  is  in  the  dripping-pan,  work  it  well 
with  melted  butter,  and  put  it  into  the  dish. 


Serve  it  witii  hare  sauce. 

HARE  iSTUEFING. — 1.  Parboil  the  liver 
of  a hare,  and  mince  it ; add  an  equal 
quantity  of  grated  bread  crumbs,  double  the 
quantity  of  fat  bacon  chopped,  and  a piece  of 
butter  the  size  of  a walnut.  Season  with 
pepper,  salt,  nutmeg,  chopped  lemon,  thyme, 
and  parsley;  bind  with  an  egg  well  beaten. 
2.  Boil  the  liver  and  finely  mince  it  with 
two  ounces  of  beef  suet;  chop  also  a little 
p-irsley,  some  sweet  herbs,  with  a little 
grated  lemon-peel ; season  with  pepper  and 
salt,  and  mi.x  the  whole  together  with  an 
e«zg.  .2.  Tlie  crumb  of  a penny  loaf  grated 
three  ounces  of  marrow,  a small  quantity  of 
minced  parsley,  a shalot,  and  a boned 
anchovy  ; a teaspoonful  of  lemon-peel,  and 
the  same  quantity  of  nutmeg;  add  salt 
pepper,  and  cayenne  to  taste;  parboil  the 
liver  and  mince  it  finely.  Mix  the  ingre- 
dients with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  the 
crumbs  soaked  in  a very  little  red  wine 
4.  Chop,  and  afterwards  pound  in  a mortar 
half  a pound  of  beef  suet,  an  equal  bulk  of 
soaked  bread  crumbs,  lemon-peel,  parsley 
and  a sprig  of  thyme  chopped  : season  with 
pepper  and  salt,  add  two  eggs  well  beaten, 
and  a little  milk  or  broth. 

HARE,  TO  Carve.— First  take  off  the 
l^s,  then  cut  the  back  in  two  at  D,  A,  and  C. 
oome  prefer  to  cut  it  along  the  chine  bone. 


as  dotted  in  the  engraving.  Next  take  off 
the  shoulders,  and  split  the  head  in  two- 
to  hold  it  firmly,  stick  the  fork  into  one  of 
the  eyes,  which  will  render  the  operation 
more  easy  of  accomplishment.  Serve  with 
ample  gravy  on  each  plate, 
r Ciioose.-A  hare  is  stiff  when 

freshly  killed,  and,  if  young,  the  ears  tear 
easily,  and  the  claws  are  smooth  and  sharp  ; 
a narrow  clclt  is  also  to  be  observed  in  the 
iip.  It  should  be  kept  for  five  or  six  days 
before  it  is  dressed  ; and  in  cold  weather  it 
will  remain  good  for  ten  or  fourteen  days. 

HARE,  TO  Prepare  for  Roasti.ng. — 
As  soon  as  the  hare  is  received,  take  out  the 
fiver.  Sec.,  wipe  the  inside  of  the  hare 
tiioroughly,  season  it  with  a little  pepper, 
up.  When  required  for  dressing, 

, , ^u*^.fure-legs  at  the  first  joint,  raise 
the  skin  oi  the  back,  and  draw  it  over  the 
hindlegs;  leave  the  tail  whole,  then  draw 
6iia 


the  skin  oyer  the  back,  and  slip  out  the  fore- 
legs; cut  it  from  the  neck  and  head;  skin 
the  ears,  and  leave  them  on.  Clean  the 
vent.  Cut  the  sinews  under  the  hind-legs; 
bring  them  forward,  run  a skewer  through 
one  hind  leg,  the  body,  and  another  hind 
leg ; do  the  same  with  the  fore  legs  ; lay  the 
head  rather  back ; put  a skewer  in  at  the 
mouth,  through  the  back  of  the  head,  and 
between  the  shoulders  ; put  in  the  stuffing, 
and  tie  the  hare  round  with  a string,  passing 
the  string  over  the  legs  to  keep  them  in 
their  places. 

HARE-LIP. — This  disease,  so  called  from 
a fancied  resemblance  to  the  appearance  of 
that  animal,  is  one  of  those  distressing 
malformations  that  are  born  with  a child. 
Hare-lip  is  more  frequently  found  in  the 
upper  than  in  the  under  lip,  and  fortunately 
it  is  so,  for,  in  the  latter  case,  the  child  is  un- 
able to  articulate,  or  retain  the  saliva  in  the 
mouth,  creating  a source  of  ceaseles,s  dis- 
comfort and  pain.  The  disease  consists  of  a 
fissure  or  longitudinal  division  of  one  or 
both  lips,  having  a space  between,  wider  at 
the  bottom  and  narrowing  to  an  apex  at  the 
gum,  resembling  the  outline  of  the  letter  V 
reversed,  A.  This  condition  is  called  the 
simple  hare-lip,  but  sometimes  the  fissure  is 
double,  having  a pe.ndant  piece  of  the  lip  in 
the  centre  of  both  fissures.  The  compoimd 
hare-lip  is  that  condition  of  deformity  where 
the  cleft  extends  along  the  bones  of  the 
palate,  over  the  whole  arch  of  the  mouth, 
while  in  some  cases  the  bones  of  the  palate 
are  entirely  wanting— a most  distressing 
malady,  as  the  child  can  never  articulate, 
and  only  with  great  difficulty  eat  or  drink, 
as  all  sustenance  passes  into  the  nostrils. 
Independent  of  the  deformity  attending 
this  malformation,  the  infant  so  afflicted  is 

Erevented  from  sucking,  and  must  be  reared 
y hand. 

The  treatment  of  this  misfortune  is  very 
simple  and  most  satisfactory,  and  no  mother 
out  of  apprehension  of  her  child’s  suffering 
should  neglect  to  have  the  deformity  cured; 
which,  when  In  the  simple  form  of  the 
cleft  lip,  can  be  effectually  done.  The  ope- 
ration consists  in  making  the  two  edges 
of  the  fissure  even,  bringing  them  together 
by  means  of  two  short  silver  needles, 
and  keeping  them  in  that  position  by  silk 
thread  passed  over  their  ends  like  the 
figure  8,  till  the  process  of  union  has  taken 
place,  requiring  about  eight  or  ten  days, 
when  the  needles  are  withdrawn,  and  in  a 
week  longer  the  permanent  cure  will  be 
effected.  The  best  period  for  performing  the 
operation  is  between  the  age  of  six  and 
twelve  months,  before  the  child  can  enter- 
tain any  alarm  at  what  is  to  be  done,  or  by 
cries  and  restlessness  materially  interfere 
with  the  success  of  the  operation. 

HARICOT.— See  IJeef,  Mutton,  Vf-u-, 
&c. 

HARICOT  BEAN.— This  species  of  pulse 
Is  extensively  used  in  French  cookery;  it 
is,  however,  but  little  used  in  England, 
although  its  nutritious  qualities,  have  been 
proved  by  experiments  to  be  greater  than 
those  of  any  other  garden  vegetable,  and 
nearly  equal  to  bread.  They  also  possess 
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the  advantage  of  being  very  cheap,  and  easy 
to  procure,  and  they  may  be  obtained  for 
about  fourpence  a quart  of  cornchandlers  or 
seedsmen.  They  will  grow  freely  in  many 
soils,  but  are  very  liable  to  the  slug ; it  is 
therefore  advisable,  when  they  spring  from 
the  ground,  to  protect  them  on  each  side  by 
a layer  of  soot  and  lime.  When  fully  ripe, 
the  beans  should  be  taken  out  of  the  pods, 
put  into  bags,  and  kept  in  a dry  situation. 

HARICOT  BEAJiS,  to  Dress. — There 
are  several  modes  oi'  dressing  haricot  beans  ; 
the  following  are  the  most  approved:  i. 

Put  a quart  of  beans  into  half  a gallon  of 
cold  soft  water,  with  an  ounce  of  butter ; 
simmer  them  slowly  for  about  three  hours, 
drain  them,  and  put  them  into  a stewpan, 
with  a little  salt,  pepper,  chopped  parsley, 
two  ounces  of  butter,  and  the  juice  of  a 
lemon;  place  them  on  the  fire  for  a few 
minutes,  stir  well,  and  serve.  2.  Boil  some 
water  in  a saucepan,  with  some  salt  and  a 
little  butter  ; then  put  in  the  haricots,  and 
when  they  are  quite  tender,  strain  off  the 
water;  then  add  a good-sized  piece  of 
butter,  and  let  them  simmer  for  a short 
time,  taking  care  that  they  do  not  become 
brown ; then  add  a cupful  of  good  gravy ; 
season  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  just 
previously  to  serving,  thicken  with  white  of 
egg.  3.  Boil  a quart  of  haricot  beans  in 
water  as  directed  in  the  preceding  receipt, 
but  with  tlie  addition  of  salt,  pepper,  sweet 
herbs,  two  cloves,  and  a bay  leaf ; when  the 
beans  are  boiled,  drain  them  in  a cullender ; 
then  boil  for  a short  time,  a pint  of  rich 
milk,  and  a few  tablespoonfuls  of  cream, 
with  a little  salt  and  pepper;  put  in  the 
haricots,  let  them  boil  for  a few  minutes, 
then  serve. 

HARNESS.— See  Bit,  Bridle,  Reins, 
Saddle.  &c. 

HARRIER. — A species  of  dog  occupying 
an  intermediate  station  between  the  beagle 
and  the  foxhound.  The  character  and  speed 
of  the  hound  depend  greatly  upon  the 
nature  of  the  country  hunted  over.  The 
smaller  harrier  will  best  suit  a deeply 
enclosed  country ; but  v.'here  there  is  little 
cover,  and  less  doubling,  greater  size  and 


fleetness  are  requisite.  The  charnoteristice 
of  a good  harrier  are,  a clean  and  closely 
trimmed  neck,  tlie  head  flue,  but  not  too 
sharp  ; the  eur-llups  thin  ; the  nostrils  open ; 


and  the  deep  chest  embraced  by  shoulders 
broad  but  light,  and  well  tlirowm  back.  The 
fore-legs  should  be  quite  straight,  clean, 
long,  and  terminated  by  a round  ball- like 
foot.  The  hind  limbs  should  be  angular, 
and  the  thighs  powerful. 

HARROW.— An  agricultural  implement 
employed  to  pulverize  the  ground  which 
has  been  moved  by  the  plough,  to  disengage 
from  it  the  weeds  and  roots  which  it  may 
contain,  or  to  cover  the  seeds  of  the  culti- 
vated plants  when  sown.  According  to  the 
diversity  of  soils,  and  the  particular  use  to 
which  the  harrow  is  to  be  applied,  its  form 
undergoes  considerable  modification.  Strong 
heavy  lands  require  heavier  harrows  than 
those  of  a light  nature.  When  the  land  is 
very  foul,  and  calculated  to  choke  the  teeth 
of  the  harrow,  a powerful  and  effective  in- 
strument is  generally  used,  known  as  Fin- 
layson's  harrow,  as  represented  in  the  annexed 
engraving.  This  instrument  possesses  the 


following  advantages :— From  the  position 
in  which  the  tines  are  fixed,  their  points 
hanging  nearly  on  a parallel  with  the  sur- 
face of  the  land,  the  instrument  is  drawn 
with  the  least  possible  waste  of  power. 
From  the  curved  form  of  the  tines,  all 
stubble,  couch,  &c.,  is  brought  up  to  the 
surface,  and  rolled  over  them — the  instru- 
ment  thus  relieving  itself  in  its  progress. 
Ihe  readiness  with  which  the  cultivator  can 
be  adjusted,  so  as  to  work  to  any  depth, 
renders  it  of  great  value,  inasmuch  as  the 
regulator  or  lever  can  be  moved  up  and 
down  with  the  greatest  ease,  each  notch 
upwards  giving  the  tines  an  additional  depth 
of  one  and  a half  or  two  inches.  The  axle- 
tree  ol  the  wheels  is  also  capable  of  being 
moved  up  and  down  by  a screw,  so  that  the 
whole  implement  can  be  easily  adjust^  to 
work  at  any  depth,  from  four  to  ten  inche.s. 
In  turning  at  the  headlands  the  lever  is 
pressed  down  to  the  lowest  notch,  thereby 
elevating  the  front  tines  out  of  the  soil,  and 
allowing  the  Instrument  to  be  easily  moved 
round,  drr/wfroiig’j  Aoiroic differs  from  ot  hers 
in  the  form  of  its  framing,  which  is  of  iron 
and  of  a zig-zag  shape,  so  arranged  that 
the  tooth  or  tine  shall  be  ti.xedat  eacli angle, 
in  such  manner  that  the  lines  formed  by 
them  shall  be  equidistant  over  the  breadth 
of  the  land  they  are  intended  to  cover. 
They  can  be  adapted  either  for  heavy  or 
light  work.  Morton's  revolving  brake  harroin 
proves  an  eflective  implement  on  light  sandy 
soils.  The  principle  ia  somewhat  similar  to 
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that  of  the  hay-making  machine,  except 
that,  in  place  of  the  surlace,  it  goes  to  the 
very  bottom  of  the  furrows,  bringing  up  a 
far  greater  quantity  of  weeds  than  any  fixed 
harrow  could  be  expected  to  accomplish. 
JiiddeWs  extirpating  harrow  is  intended  for 
breaking  up  land  when  it  is  too  hard  for  the 
heaviest  harrows,  and  for  bringing  winter 
fallows  into  a fine  state  of  tillage.  In  work- 
ing summer  lands,  by  the  shape  of  its  teeth 
it  is  calculated  to  bring  to  the  surface  all 
grass  and  rubbish ; it  is  also  found  generally 
useful  for  accomplishing  fine  tillage.  The 
Xorwegian  harrow  is  to  be  met  with  in  two  or 
three  varieties.  It  is  most  valuable  imme- 
iliately  after  ploughing;  it  breaks  and  pul- 
\ erizes  the  land,  leaving  three  or  four  inches’ 
depth  of  line  mould,  well  prepared  for  seed ; 
it  saves  the  use  of  the  heavy  and  middle- 
sized  ordinary  harrows,  the  small  seed  har- 
rows, once  after  sowing,  being  sufficient. 

HARROWING.— In  performing  this  ope- 
ration, it  is  not  only  necessary  that  the  imple- 
ments should  be  of  different  sizes,  but  that 
they  should  be  worked  in  different  ways, 
according  to  the  strength  and  condition  of 
the  soil  on  which  they  are  employed,  and 
the  nature  of  the  work  to  be  executed. 
"When  employed  to  reduce  a strong  obdurate 
soil,  not  more  than  two  harrows  of  the  old 
or  common  sort  should  be  yoked  together, 
because  they  are  apt  to  ride  and  tumble 
upon  each  other,  and  thus  impede  the  work, 
and  execute  it  imperfectly.  On  rough  soils, 
harrows  should  be  driven  as  fast  as  the 
horses  can  walk,  because  their  effect  is  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  degree  of  velocity 
with  which  they  are  driven.  In  ordinary 
cases,  and  in  every  case  where  harrowing  is 
meant  for  covering  the  seeds,  and  the  com- 
mon implement  is  used,  three  harrows  are 
the  best  yoke,  because  they  fill  up  the  ground 
more  effectually,  and  leave  fewer  vacancies 
than  when  a smaller  number  is  employed. 
The  harrow-man’s  attention,  at  the  seed 
process,  should  be  constantly  directed  to 
prevent  these  implements  from  riding  upon 
each  other,  and  to  keep  them  clear  of  every 
Impediment,  from  stones,  lumps  of  earth, 
clods,  &c. ; for  any  of  these,  prevents  the 
perfect  working  of  the  implement,  and  causes 
a mark  or  trail  upon  the  surface,  always 
nnpleaslng  to  the  eye,  and  generally  detri- 
mental to  the  vegetation  of  the  seed.  Har- 
rowing is  usually  performed  first  in  length, 
then  across,  and  finally  in  length,  as  at  first. 
In  the  first  part  of  the  process  the  harrows 
should  be  drawn  in  a straight  line,  without 
suffering  the  horses  to  go  in  a zig-zag  man- 
ner ; the  horses  should  also  enter  fairly  upon 
the  ridge,  witnout  making  a curve  at  the 
outset.  In  some  instances  an  excess  of  har- 
rowing has  been  found  prejudicial  to  the 
crop  ; but  it  is  always  necessary  to  give  so 
much  as  to  break  the  furrow  and  level  the 
surface,  otherwise  the  operation  is  imper- 
fectly performed.  The  proper  juncture  for 
harrowing  is  a consideration  of  the  greatest 
importance.  It  should  be  executed  when 
the  soil  is  in  a proper  state,  between  wet 
and  dry,  and  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
land  ; for,  if  too  wet,  it  wili  often  do  more 
harm  than  good ; and  if  too  dry,  it  will,  on 
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tenacious  land,  have  very  little  effect.  In  a 
climate  like  that  of  this  country,  where  the 
opportunities  for  many  of  the  processes  of 
husbandry  are  so  transient  and  precarious,  it 
must  indeed  occur  to  every  farmer  that  this 
is  one  that  should  never  be  neglected,  and 
that,  particularly  at  seed  time,  he  should 
always  possess  the  power  of  putting  the 
crop  into  the  ground  within  the  shortest 
possible  space  of  time.  Sometimes  the  soil, 
soon  after  ploughing,  or  after  rain,  is  found 
in  such  a state  of  adhesion  as  not  to  be  bro- 
ken readily ; a day  or  two  after,  it  may,  per- 
chance, be  found  in  exact  temper ; if  at  that 
moment  it  is  not  harrowed,  the  right  time  is 
lost.  A drying  north-east  wind  may  spring 
up,  and  in  two  days  the  temper  of  the  soil 
is  gone ; each  piece  of  earth  that  now  moves 
is  a clod,  and  the  effect  of  the  harrow  upon 
them  is  nearly  lost. 

HARTSHORN.— A medicinal  agent  ob- 
tained from  the  antlers  of  the  stag,  or  any 
kind  of  bone,  by  distillation.  The  salt  of 
hartshorn  has  a pungent  odour,  a hot  and 
saline  taste,  and  powerful  alkaline  reaction  ; 
it  is  used  as  a stimulant  and  antiacid.  Spirit 
of  hartshorn  is  the  old  name  for  water  of 
ammonia.  Hartshorn  shavings  are  used 
for  a variety  of  purposes  in  the  arts  and 
manufactures.  A decoction  is  frequently 
employed  for  fining  beer  and  other  liquors, 
it  being  preferable  to  isinglass  on  account  of 
its  cheapness. 

HARTSHORN  JELLY.  — Boil  half  a 
pound  of  hartshorn  in  three  quarts  of  water, 
over  a gentle  fire,  till  it  becomes  a jelly ; 
when  a little  hangs  on  a spoon  it  is  done 
enough.  Strain  it  into  a well-tinned  sauce- 
pan, and  add  to  it  half  a pint  of  white  wine, 
and  a quarter  of  a pound  of  loaf  sugar. 
Beat  the  whites  of  four  eggs  to  a froth,  stir 
it  sufficiently  for  the  whites  to  mix  inti- 
mately with  the  jelly,  and  pour  it  in  as  if 
cooling  it ; boil  it  for  two  or  three  minutes, 
then  put  in  the  juice  of  four  lemons,  and  let 
it  boil  for  two  minutes  longer.  When  it  is 
finely  curdled  and  of  a pure  white,  pour  it 
backwards  and  forwards  into  a jelly-bag 
until  it  becomes  quite  clear;  fill  the  jelly- 

§ lasses,  put  some  thin  lemon-rind  into  the 
asin,  and  when  the  jelly  is  all  run  out  of 
the  bag,  fill  the  rest  of  the  glasses,  and  they 
will  appear  of  a bright  amoer  colour.  Add 
sugar  and  lemon-juice  agreeably  to  the  pa- 
late. This  jelly  is  lighter  of  digestion  than 
isinglass,  and  very  nutritive.  It  may  be 
emj^oyed  for  all  the  purposes  of  diet  in  the 
same  way  as  isinglass. 

HARVESTING.— The  operation  of  ga- 
thering, cutting,  or  rooting- up  field  crops, 
and  drying,  or  otherwise  preparing  them 
for  winter  use.  Tlic  first  biirvest  which 
occurs  in  Britain  and  similar  places  is  that 
of  the  forage  grasses  or  other  plants  made 
into  hay ; the  next  Is  the  harvest  of  coin 
crops;  and  the  third  the  harvest  oi  root 
crops,  such  as  potatoes,  turnips,  carrots, 
mangold-wurzels,  &c.  The  ooiiimenceiuoiit 
of  harvest  is  necessarily  regulated  ^ nio 
state  of  the  weather,  and  varies  in  ' 

seasons.  It  is,  therefore,  an  : 

portance  to  the  farmer  to  ascertain  the  ^act 
time  when  It  may  be  begun,  lor  he  must 
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employ  extra  hands  to  perform  the  work; 
and  as  it  only  lasts  during'  a comparatively 
stiort  period,  the  labourers  receive  hifjh 
wages,  and  are  maintained  at  heavy  cost. 
It  also  attended  with  the  most  anxious 
solicitude,  for  it  is  a business  which  cannot 
tor  a moment  be  neglected ; and  personal 
superintendence,  from  the  dawn  of  the  day 
to  its  close,  is  necessary  for  its  proper  ma- 
nagement. To  tacilitate  the  particular  ope- 
rations of  farming,  all  other  work  should  be 
previously  disposed  of,  and  every  preparation 
made  for  the  performance  of  this  ; the  barns 
should  be  thoroughly  swept  out,  the  stack 
frames  repaired,  and  every  tool  in  complete 
condition.  The  straw  bands  should  be  in 
readiness  for  tying  the  sheaves,  as  well  as 
the  ropes  for  securing  the  stacks ; and  ar- 
rangements should  be  made  in  the  house  for 
the  regular  supply  of  whatever  is  to  be  fur- 
nished to  the  labourers,  so  that  every  un- 
necessary delay  may  be  avoided.— See  Bar- 
ley, Corn,  Hayjiaking,  Oats,  Heaping, 
^cc. 

HASH.— See  Beef,  Fowl,  Lamb,  Mut- 
ton, &c. 

HASTY  PUDDING. — Boil,  in  a quart  of 
good  milk,  about  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
flour,  until  it  becomes  somewhat  thick,  put 
it  into  a basin  with  some  butter  and  a little 
ground  nutmeg,  and  sweeten  to  taste ; when 
quite  cold,  mix  in  six  eggs,  well  beaten ; 
line  a dish  with  thin  puff  paste,  covering  the 
bottom  of  it  with  any  kind  of  preserve ; 
pour  the  pudding  over  it,  and  bake  in  a 
slow  oven  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

HAT.— A hat  should  be  chosen  possessing 
a short,  smooth,  fine  nap,  of  a good  black 
colour,  and  sufficiently  elastic  to  resist  ordi- 
nary wear  and  tear,  without  breaking  or 
giving  way.  The  shape  of  the  hat  should 
correspond  with  the  contour  of  the  face; 
persons  with  large  features  should  never 
wear  a broad- brimmed  hat;  while  those 
whose  faces  are  thin  should  wear  a hat  with 
a narrow  brim.  Although  much  greater 
latitude  is  now  allowed  in  the  fasliion  of 
hats  than  formerly,  still  all  eccentricity 
should  be  avoided,  and  a person  should  not 
be  hasty  in  adopting  a new  style  because 
it  happens  to  be  in  vogue,  without  first 
ascertaining  whether  that  style  is  suitable 
for  him.  During  the  summer  months,  white 
hats  will  be  found  more  pleasant  and  cqol 
to  wear  than  black  ones.  A shabby  hat 
should  never  be  worn,  as  it  is  the  most 
conspicuous  part  of  the  attire,  and  not  only 
looks  bad  in  itself,  but  imparts  a mean 
appearance  to  the  whole  person.  The  care 
and  preservation  of  a hat  will  bo  found  to 
depend  in  a great  measure  upon  the  fol- 
lowing precautions:— If  your  hat  be  wet, 
shake  it  out  as  much  ns  possible,  then  brush 
with  a soft  brush  quite  smooth,  or  witli  a 
linen  cloth  or  haiicikcrchlef ; wipe  it  very 
carefully,  keep  the  surface  flat  and  smooth 
in  its  ordinary  direction;  then  with  a small 
cane  bent  the  nap  gently  up,  and  hang  the 
hat  up  to  dry  in  a cool  place.  When  it  is  dry, 
place  it  oil  a table,  and  brush  it  round 
several  times  with  a soft  brush  in  the  proper 
direction,  if  the  gloss  be  somewhat  dulled, 
pans  u flat  Iron  moderately  heated  over  it 


two  or  three  times,  and  brush  it  afterwards. 
Mats  should  be  brushed  daily  with  a soft 
brush,  and  when  not  in  use  should  be  put 
by  ill  a box.  New  hat.s  generally  press 
unpleasantly  on  the  head  for  the  first  few 
days  that  they  are  worn,  and  sometimes 
they  can  never  be  made  to  adapt  tliemselves 
to  the  head.  This  defect  is  occasioned  by 
hats  being  fitted  to  the  head  by  the  means 
of  general  capacity  only,  without  any  re- 
gard being  paid  to  the  peculiarities  of  con- 
formation. As  a remedy  for  this  evil,  an 
instrument,  called  tht  covfigurotype,  has  been 


recently  introduced,  by  the  aid  of  which,  in 
a few  seconds  and  without  inconvenience 
an  exact  model  of  the  head  is  obtained  as’ 
seen  in  the  engraving.  By  this  means  a 
perfect  fit  is  ensured,  tree  from  pressure  on 
any  part  of  the  head,  and  unattended  by 
headache,  excessive  perspiration,  and  othdr 
annoyances,  which  are  inseparable  from  an 
imperfectly  fitting  hat.  For  persons  who 
ride  much  on  horseback,  or  who  are  engaged 
in  out-of-door  pursuits,  and  who  in  tem- 
pestuous weather  are  now  compelled  to 
thrust  the  hat  forcibly  over  the  temples,  that 
it  may  not  blow  off,  a hat  made  upon  these 
principles  will  be  found  to  be  unusually 
comfortable  and  pleasant. 

. ring.— When  eggs  are  to  be 

hatched,  they  should  be  as  fresh  as  possible  • 
if  laid  the  very  same  day,  so  much  the 
better.  Ihis  is  not  always  practicable 
when  a particular  stock  is  required  to  be 
increased ; but  if  a numerous  and  healthy 
brood  is  all  that  is  wanted,  the  most  recent 
should  be  selected.  In  the  meanwhile,  the 
air  should  be  excluded  from  the  eggs  as 
much  as  possible ; it  is  best  to  set  them  on 
end,  and  not  to  suffer  them  to  lie  and  roll 
on  one  side.  Dry  sand  or  hard  wood  saw- 
dust (not  deal,  on  account  of  the  turpen- 
tine) is  the  best  packing.  But  when  choice 
®K(?8  are  expected,  it  is  more  prudent  to 
haye  a hen  waiting  for  them,  than  to  let 
them  wait  for  her.  Eggs  sent  any  distance 
to  be  hatched,  should  be  tightly  enclosed  in 
a wooden  box,  and  packed  so  as  neither  to 
touch  each  otlier  nor  the  sides  of  the  box. 
Oats  form  an  excellent  vehicle  for  this  pur- 
pose, filling  all  interstices,  and  moreover 
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being  useful  at  the  journey’s  end.  When 
eggs  are  left  to  be  brought  forth  by  the  hen, 
a certain  number  is  placed  under  her  in  the 
nest,  when  she  is  in  full  inclination  to  sit. 
From  nine  to  twelve  eggs  are  placed,  ac- 
cording to  the  extent  of  the  breast  and 
wings.  Three  weeks  is  the  period  of  hatch- 
ing with  the  common  hen.  Sometimes 
when  she  does  not  sit  close  for  the  first  day 
or  two.  or  in  early  spring,  it  will  be  some 
hours  longer ; more  rarely  in  this  climate, 
when  the  hen  is  assiduous  and  the  weather 
is  hot,  the  time  will  be  a trifle  shorter. 
Sometimes  a hen  will  desert  her  eggs,  a 
circumstance  which  may  occasionally  be 
traced  to  an  uncomfortable  condition  of  the 
skin,  caused  by  vermin  or  want  of  cletinli- 
ness.  and  this  affords  a strong  reason  for 
keeping  the  hen-house  clean,  and  giving 
the  animals  the  opportunity  of  purifying 
their  feathers.  Occasionally  the  hen  is 
vicious,  or  in  short,  a bad  sitter ; and  ex- 
perience in  selecting  the  best  hatching  hen 
IS  the  only  remedy.  Sometimes  a hen  will 
break  the  eggs  with  her  feet ; and  in  such 
cases  the  broken  eggs  must  be  removed  as 
soon  as  observed,  otherwise  she  may  eat 
them,  and  from  that  be  tempted  to  break 
and  eat  the  sound  ones,  and  thus  spoil  the 
whole.  It  has  generally  been  found  that 
hens  which  are  the  best  layers  are  the 
worst  sitters.  Those  best  adapted,  have 
short  legs,  a broad  body  well  furnished 
with  feathers,  their  nails  and  spurs  not  too 
longor  sharp.  The  desire  to  sit  is  made  known 
by  a particular  sort  of  clacking  ; and  a 
feverish  state  ensues,  in  which  the  natural 
heat  of  the  hen’s  body  is  very  much  in- 
creased. The  inclination  soon  becomes  a 
strong  ungovernable  passion.  The  hen  flut- 
ters about,  hangs  her  wings,  bristles  up  her 
feathers,  searches  everywhere  for  eggs  to 
sit  upon  ; and  if  she  And  any,  whether  laid 
by  herself  or  others,  she  immediately  seats 
herself  upon  them,  and  continues  the  incu- 
bation. With  a proper  provision  of  food  at 
hand,  warmth,  ijuiet,  and  dryness,  a good 
hatching  hen  will  give  little  trouble,  and  in 
due  time  the  brood  will  come  forth  ; one  or 
two  eggs  may  perhaps  remain  unhatched  or 
addled,  but  their  loss  is  of  little  conse- 
quence., As  soon  as  the  hen  hears  the 
chirp  of  her  young,  she  has  a tendency  to 
walk  off  with  them,  leaving  the  unhatched 
eggs  to  their  fate;  it  is,  therefore,  advisable 
to  watch  the  birth  of  the  chick.s,  and  to 
remove  each  as  soon  as  it  becomes  dry, 
which  may  be  in  a few  hours  afterwards. 
Ily  this  means  the  hen  will  sit  to  hatch  the 
whole;  yet  she  should  not  be  wearied  by 
too  long  sitting.  If  all  the  eggs  are  not 
hatched  at  the  end  of  twelve  or  ilfteeu 
hours  after  the  first  chick  makes  its  appear- 
ance, in  all  probability  they  are  addled,  and 
may  be  abandoned.  .Sometimes  the  chicks 
will  experience  a little  dilliculty  in  emerging 
from  the  shell,  and  will  require  some  assist- 
ance. 'J'he  difficulty  is  to  know  when  to 
render  this  aid.  The  chicks  often  succeed  in 
making  the  first  breach,  but  appear  unable 
to  fracture  the  shell  any  furtlier.  A rash 
attempt  to  help  them  by  breaking  the  shell, 
particularly  in  a downward  direction  to-  | 


wards  the  smaller  end,  is  often  followed  by 
a loss  of  blood,  which  can  ill  be  spared.  It 
is^better  to  wait  awhile,  and  not  to  interfere 
with  any  of  them  till  it  is  apparent  that  a 
part  of  the  brood  have  been  hatched  some 
time,  say  twelve  hours,  and  that  the  rest 
cannot  succeed  in  making  their  appearance. 
After  such  wise  delay,  it  will  generally  be 
found  that  the  whole  fluid  contents  of  the 
egg,  yolk  and  all,  are  taken  up  into  the 
body  of  the  chick,  and  that  weakness  alone 
has  prevented  it  forcing  itself  out.  The 
causes  of  such  weakness  are  various  ; some- 
times insufficient  warmth,  from  the  hen 
having  sat  on  too  many  eggs ; sometimes 
the  original  feebleness  of  the  vital  spark 
included  in  the  egg;  but  most  frequently 
staleness  of  the  eggs  employed  for  incuba- 
tion. The  chances  of  rearing  such  chicks 
are  small;  but  if  they  get  over  the  first 
twenty-four  hours  they  may  be  considered 
safe. 

AnTiFiciAi,  Hatching  is  a mode  by 
which  incubation  is  effected  by  the  applica- 
tion of  heat,  and  without  the  intervention 
of  the  hen.  An  establishment  for  this  pur- 
pose was  set  on  foot  in  London  some  years 
since,  with  generally  successful  results,  and 
in  which  the  following  process  was  adopted : 
An  oven  consisting  of  eight  floors  or  com- 
partments, was  employed  to  contain  the 
eggs,  while  they  were  subjected  to  heat 
from  steam  pipes.  Each  compartment  held 
upwards  of  two  hundred  eggs,  and  the 
whole  exhibited  the  hatching  process  in  all 
its  various  stages.  The  regularity  with 
which  the  temperature  was  maintained,  as 
well  as  accommodated  to  each  peculiar  stage 
of  the  process,  brought  out  the  chick  with 
much  greater  certainty  than  when  the  in- 
cubation was  performed  by  the  hen.  "When 
the  chicks  emerge  from  the  shell  they  are 
immediately  removed  from  the  oven,  but  are 
allowed  to  remain  for  a few  hours  until  they 
become  dry;  these  are  then  removed  and 
put  into  a glass  case  at  the  end  of  the  room. 
They  are  here  for  the  first  time  fed,  though 
not  for  twenty-four  hours  after  being 
hatched;  the  material  scattered  among  them 
consists  of  small  bruised  grits,  or  particles 
little  larger  than  meal ; these  they  eagerly 
pick  up  without  any  teaching,  their  in- 
stinctive desire  for  food  being  a sufficient 
monitor.  After  the  brood  has  been  kept  in 
the  glass  case,  which  is  partially  open,  for 
two  or  three  days,  and  been  thus  gradually 
accustomed  to  the  atmosphere,  they  are  re- 
moved to  one  of  the  divisions  of  a railed 
enclosure  on  the  floor.  At  six  in  the  evening 
they  are  put  to  rest  for  the  night  in  coops, 
twelve  togelher  in  a coop:  Uiese  coops  are 
small  wooden  boxes  lined  with  flannel,  and 
furnished  with  a flannel  curtain  in  front,  to 
seclude  and  keep  warm  the  inmates  as 
comfortably  and  securely  ns  if  under  flie 
wing  of  the  mother.  At  six  or  seven  in  the 
morning,  they  are  again  allowed  to  come 
forth  into  their  court-yard,  which  being 
strewed  with  sand,  and  proviiled  with  food 
and  water,  affords  them  all  the  advantages 
of  a run  in  an  open  ground,  .‘'••e  Chickk.v.x, 
Ducks,  Guksk,  Guinka  Eowi.,  roui.Tiiv, 
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HAWKER.  — An  itinerant  trader  who 
proclaims  his  wares  through  the  street,  or 
from  town  to  town.  In  order  to  protect 
settled  traders  and  shopkeepers,  the  avoca- 
tions of  hawkers  are  placed  under  strict 
penal  regulation.  Every  hawker  has  to  pay 
an  annual  licence  duty  of  £1;  and  if  he 
travel  with  a horse,  ass,  or  other  beast 
bearing  or  drawing  burden,  he  is  subjected 
to  an  additional  duty  of  j£4  for  each  beast 
so  employed.  Unless  householders  or  resi- 
dents in  the  place,  they  are  not  allowed  to 
sell  by  auction,  under  a penalty  of  £50.  But 
nothing  in  the  Act  extends  to  hinder  any 
person  from  selling  or  exposing  for  sale  any 
sort  of  goods  in  any  public  market  or  fair. 
Every  hawker,  before  he  is  licensed,  must 
produce  a certificate  of  good  character  and 
reputation,  signed  by  a clergyman  and  two 
reputable  inhabitants  of  the  place  where  he 
usually  resides.  He  must  have  inscribed,  in 
Roman  capitals,  on  the  most  conspicuous 
part  of  every  pack,  box,  trunk,  case,  cart,  or 
other  vehicle  in  which  he  shall  carry  his 
wares,  and  on  every  room  and  shop  in  which 
he  shall  trade,  and  likewise  on  every  hand- 
bill which  he  shall  distribute,  the  words 
“Licensed  Hawker.”  Penalty  in  default, 
£10.  Unlicensed  persons  wrongfully  using 
this  designation,  £10.  Hawkers  dealing  in 
smuggled  goods,  or  in  goods  fraudulently  or 
dishonestly  procured,  are  punishable  by 
forfeiture  of  licence,  and  incapacitated  from 
obtaining  one  in  future.  Hawkers  trading 
without  licence  are  liable  to  a penalty  of 
£10.  So,  also,  if  they  refuse  to  show  their 
licence  on  the  demand  of  any  person  to 
whom  they  offer  their  goods  for  sale,  or  on 
the  demand  of  any  justice,  mayor,  or  con- 
stable, or  other  peace  officer,  or  any  officer 
of  the  Customs  or  excise.  To  forge  or 
counterfeit  a hawker’s  licence  incurs  a 
penalty  of  £300.  To  lend  or  hire  a hawker’s 
licence  subjects  the  lender  and  borrower  to 
a penalty  of  £40  each,  and  the  licence  be- 
comes forfeited.  But  the  servant  of  a 
licensed  hawker  may  travel  with  the  licence 
of  his  master,  provided  he  usually  reside  in 
the  house  of  his  employer  as  a member  of 
his  family.  Hawkers  trading  without  a 
licence  are  liable  to  be  seized  and  detained 
by  any  person,  w'ho  may  give  notice  to  a 
constable,  in  order  to  their  being  carried 
before  a justice  of  the  peace.  Nothingin  the 
Act  extends  to  prohibit  persons  from  selling 
fish,  fruit,  or  victuals ; nor  to  hinder  the 
hawker  of  any  home  manufacture  from  ex- 
jiosing  his  goods  for  sale  iu  any  mai'ket  or 
lair,  and  in  every  city,  borough,  town  cor- 
porate, and  market  town.  A single  act  of 
selling,  as  a parcel  of  handkerchiefs  to  a par- 
ticular person,  is  not  sufficient  to  constitute 
a liawker  within  the  meaning  of  thestatute. 
No  jierson  being  a trader  in  any  goods, 
wares,  or  inanulactures  of  Great  Britain, 
ami  selling  tlie  same  by  tcMesale,  shall  be 
deemed  a hawker  ; and  all  such  persons  or 
their  agents,  selling  by  wholesale  only,  may 
go  from  house  to  house  to  any  of  their 
customers,  who  sell  again  by  wholesale  or 
retail,  without  being  subject  to  any  of  tlie 
jcnalties  contained  in  any  act  touching 
lawkers,  pedlars,  and  petty  chapmen. 


HAIVTHORN. — A common  small  tree,  or 
shrub,  which  ^rows  almost  everywhere  in 
thickets,  copses,  hedges,  and  high  open 
fields.  The  common  .haw'tliorn  blows  in 
May,  and  can  be  propagated  from  seed, 
which  must  be  kept  in  sand  through  the 
winter,  and  sown  in  spring.  The  young 
plants  will  be  fit  to  place  out  in  tw'o  years. 
There  are  several  varieties  of  this  species, 
among  others  the  Glastonbury  thorn,  which 
blossoms  sometimes  as  early  as  Christmas. 
The  double-blossomed  hawthorn  is  one  of 
the  greatest  ornaments  of  our  pleasure- 
grounds,  whether  it  be  kept  as  a shrub,  or 
trained  as  a tree.  The  yellow-berried  haw- 
thorn is  peculiarly  available  for  shrubberies, 
for  its  buds  are  of  aline  yellow'  in  the  spring, 
and  its  fruit,  w’hich  is  of  the  colour  of  pure 
gold,  hang  on  the  branches  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  winter,  giving  great  variety  to  the 
plantation.  Evergreens  should  never  be 
planted  without  a few  of  these  shrubs  being 
intermixed,  to  enliven  them  in  the  winter 
months.  The  hawthorn  is  excellently  w'ell 
adapted  for  small  lawns  or  paddocks,  where 
larger  trees  cannot  be  admitted.  In  hus- 
bandry, these  shrubs  are  called  quicksets ; 
and  when  kept  well  cut,  they  form  hedges 
scarcely  less  impregnable  than  those  com- 
posed of  holly. 

hay.— Any  kind  of  grass  cut  and  dried 
as  fodder  for  cattle.  When  horses  are  fed 
on  hay,  it  is  a matter  of  dispute  whether 
the  light  and  apparently  acrid  grasses  of 
uplands,  or  that  of  mere  fertile  natural 
meadow  ground,  or  the  rich  produce  of  the 
artificial  grasses,  is  to  be  preferred.  Tins 
must,  however,  depend  on  the  quantity  of 
corn  with  which  the  horses  are  supplied. 
When  that  is  abundantly  furnished,  there- 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  former  will  be 
found  better  for  their  general  health,  and 
especially  for  their  wind ; but  as  farm  horses 
are  usually  limited  in  their  consumption  ol 
grain,  and  the  slowmess  of  their  movements 
renders  the  clearness  of  their  wind  a matter 
of  comparatively  little  moment,  the  other 
kinds  of  hay  w'ill  be  found  the  best  adapted 
to  support  their  strength.  In  gentlemen’s 
stables,  no  other  than  meadow  Lay  is  gene- 
rally admitted ; and  it  is  in  all  respects  the 
best.  Sainfoin  is  commonly  esteeilied  the 
first,  and  clover  the  ne.xt,  in  quality ; but 
tare  hay,  if  well  made,  is  very  hearty  food. 
Old  hay,  from  having  undergone  that  slow 
process  of  fermentation  by  which  the  sugar 
that  it  contains  is  developed,  is  far  more 
nutritive  and  wholesome  than  new-  hay. 
Good  old  hay  is  long  and  large,  hard  and 
tough  ; colour  inclining  to  green  rather  than 
to  white ; it  has  a sweet  taste,  and  fragrant 
smell.  In  damp  weather  it  absorbs  moisture 
and  becomes  heavier.  Bad  hay  will  change 
a horse’s  appearance  in  two  days,  even  with 
an  unlimited  quantity  of  corn.  It  is  an 
excellent  plan,  especially  when  hay  has  been 
e.xposed  to  continued  wet  weather,  to  add  to 
it  a portion  of  common  salt.  This  admixture 
not  only  induces  live  stock  to  consume  the 
hay  with  avidity,  but  it  prevents  mouldiness 
and  mowburning : it  is  usual  to  put  about 
half  a bushel  of  salt  to  every  load  of  hay  ; it 
may  be  spread  by  hand,  or  through  a sieve, 
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HAYMAKING.— The  period  of  mowing 
and  the  mode  of  making  hay  of  the  different 
trasses— both  natural  and  artificial— vary 
not  only  according  to  the  state  of  the 
weather  and  the  practice  of  separate  dis- 
tricts, but  also  according  to  the  uses  to 
which  the  hay  is  intended  to  be  applied. 
The  proper  time  for  cutting  the  meadow 
grasses  is  when  the  saccharine  juices  are  in 
the  greatest  abundance,  which  appears  to  be 
when  the  seed  is  formed,  but  before  it  has 
arrived  at  maturity,  for,  if  allowed  to  grow 
thoroughly  ripe,  not  only  will  a nutritive 
portion  of  the  plant  be  wasted,  but  the  land 
will  become  more  exhausted  than  if  the  crop 
had  been  cut  earlier.  In  the  maimg  of  hay 
the  greatest  amount  of  care  and  vigilance 
are  required,  for  the  weather  can  never  be 
depended  upon,  whilst  the  process  is  often 
necessarily  left  to  people  who  understand 
•nothing  about  it,  and  who,  if  not  closely 
watched,  will  spoil  the  hay  or  idle  away  their 
time.  Mowing  commences  at  the  earliest 
dawn  of  day,  while  the  dew  is  upon  the 
ground  ; and  when  the  grass  is  down,  if  the 
weather  be  favourable,  the  swaths  should 
be  opened  with  forks,  and  evenly  spread 
over  the  meadow  during  the  same  morning, 
if  it  be  cut  early.  If  the  weather  continue 
hot,  the  swaths  should  be  immediately 
shaken  out  and  tedded,  or  thrown  about 
once  or  twice  in  the  course  of  the  same  day, 
by  which  means  the  hay  will  be  cured  in  the 
least  time  possible,  and  its  colour  and 
essential  juices  more  effectually  retained 
than  if  it  be  exposed  in  the  same  position 
to  the  sun.  It  should  then  be  gathered  with 
rakes,  to  effect  which  the  common  hand- 
rake  is  sometimes  used,  and  at  other  times  a 
horse-rake  is  employed  similar  to  that  re- 
presented in  the  engraving.  On  the  fol- 


lo^ving  day,  it  must  again  be  thrown  out  to 
the  air,  and  if  then  judged  sufficiently  dry, 
it  should  be  brought  together  later  in  the 
evening  in  large  heaps,  after  which  it  may 
be  carried  on  the  third  day,  without  any 
f^urther  process,  to  the  stack.  The  chief 
points  to  be  observed  are,  always  to  pre- 
serve the  hay  as  much  as  possible  from  dew 
and  rain  ; therefore,  to  bring  it  into  wind- 
rows, if  not  to  cock  it  at  nightfall ; never  to 
open  it  in  the  morning  till  the  dew  lias 
evaporated  ; and  not  to  allow  it  to  remain 
too  long  under  the  scorcliing  lieat  of  the  sun 
’.vithout  being  turned.  The  degree  to  which 
hay  requires  to  be  dried  depends  on  its 
quality ; coarse  hay  should  be  allowed  to 
heat  more  In  the  stack,  and,  therefore,  should 
F.'e  less  made  than  that  of  fine  succulent 
herbage.  An  economical  mode  of  tvrryiii'j 
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ihe  hay  to  the  slack  is  for  a ploughman,  with  a 
cart  and  single  horse,  to  load  his  cart  with 
the  hay  on  the  field,  forked  to  him  by  the  per- 
son who  builds  the  stack,  and  I'orthe  plough- 
man, in  his  turn,  to  fork  the  hay  from  the  cart 
to  the  builder  of  the  stack.  A field- worker 
rakes  the  bottom  of  the  small  ricks  forked 
in  the  field,  and  then  carries  the  hay  on  the 
stack  to  the  buildef  from  the  forker.  In 
this  way  three  persons,  working  the  whole 
day,  day  after  day,  will  carry  a large  quan- 
tity of  hay  in  the  course  of  a week,  and  the 
quantities  passing  from  hand  to  hand  being 
small  at  a time,  dry  efteotually  during  the 
operation,  while  the  stack  augments  slowly. 
Great  caution  is  requisite  in  the  stacking  of 
hay ; for,  if  not  put  together  perfectly  dry,  it 
is  liable  to  ferment,  and  from  this  being  ex- 
posed, to  catch  lire.  Hay-stacks  are  gene- 
rally built  of  an  oblong  form,  as  the  hay  can 


thus  be  more  accurately  cut  into  square 
trusses  than  when  the  stack  is  round.  The 
f^ound  upon  which  the  stack  is  built  should 
be  either  raised  with  stones  and  hard  com- 
post, or  with  chalk,  to  secime  the  bottom 
from  wet ; or  a sill  of  stout  timber,  with  the 
bark  on,  should  be  laid  down  of  the  exact 
size  of  Ihe  stack,  and  afterwards  be  filled  up 
with  faggots  or  with  furze,  covered  with 
hurdles,  lor  a floor.  The  ricks  should  stand 
parallel  to  each  other,  at  least  ten  or  twelve 
feet  asunder,  that  carts  may  have  room  to 
pass  between  them,  as  well  as  to  afford  a 
Iree  circulation  of  air  in  all  directions. 
While  forming,  the  stack  should  always  bo 
covered  with  rick-cloths  supported  by  poles 
and  ropes,  in  the  manner  illustrated,  tii'" 
mediately  after  the  stack  of  hay  has  been 
built,  a heat  will  arise  in  it  corresponding 
with  the  degree  of  fermentation  tlm  “ay  is 
undergoing.  While  this  is  proceeding,  the 
stock  subsides  in  bulk,  and  alter  the  fertnen- 
tation  and  subsidence  have  ceased,  ihestack 
should  be  thatched.  But  should  lermenta- 
tion  continue  so  long  as  to  affect  the  qiialit) 
of  the  hay,  means  should  be  used  to  P“t.  a 
stop  to  it,  by  shoring  up  the  stack  on  both 
sides  with  stout  posts,  to  admit  of  the  tree 
access  of  cool  air.  As  a preparatory  opera- 
tion to  the  thatching,  after  the 
the  rick-cloth,  the  aides  and  ends  ot  tim 
stacks  are  neatly  trimmed  froni  J 

angle,  with  a small  increase  ot  breadth  to 
the  eaves.  This  operation 
of  pulling  out  the  straggling  ends  of  buy, 
which  give  a rough  appearance  to  the  m. 
terior,  In  order  to  render  It  smooth , -nd  ita 
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use  is  twofold— to  preserve  the  hay  pulled 
out,  which  would  otherwise  be  rendered 
useless  by  exposure  to  rain,  and  to  prevent 
damp  hanging  about  the  stack.  The  heading 
or  thatching  is  performed  with  straw  and 
straw-ropes  ; and  these  should  be  prepared 
beforehand,  so  as  to  be  ready  by  the  time 
tliey  are  wanted.  The  thatching  should  be 
carried  on  both  sides  of  the  stack  simul- 
taneously by  two,  and  begun  at  the  same 
end.  Hay  barns  possess  the  decided  ad- 
vantage of  not  only  forming  a secure  re- 
ceptacle for  hay,  but  also  affording  con- 
siderable convenience  during  changeable 
^veather  in  carrying  small  quantities  at  a 
time  as  soon  as  ready,  as  well  as  in  unldading 
the  waggons  under  cover,  when  it  could  not 
be  done  with  safety  in  an  exposed  yard.  In 
winter,  hay  barns  also  admit  of  the  hay 
being  cut  out  of  the  stack,  weighed  and 
bound  in  perfect  safety,  which  could  not 
sometimes  be  done  out  of  doors,  either  with 
regard  to  the  security  of  the  crop,  or  the 
comfort  of  the  people  preparing  it  for.market. 
Under  these  circumstances,  also,  the  hay 
may  be  put  together  earlier,  even  by  a day, 
than  it  would  be  safe  to  do  in  a stack.  A 
hay  barn  of  the  most  secure  and  convenient 
kind  is  usualljf  constructed  as  follows:— 
The  roof  is  tiled,  and  the  structure  is 
boarded  to  some  distance  below  the  eaves  : 
tlie  entrance  being  in  the  centre,  it  forms 
two  large  bays  for  the  reception  of  the 
crop,  and  affords  complete  shelter  to  a 
couple  of  waggo?is.  Hay  is  sold  in  London, 
and  generally  throughout  the  southern 
markets,  by  the  load,  containing  thirty-six 
trusses,  each  weighing  sixty  pounds,  until 
Michaelmas,  and  fifty-six  pounds  after  that 
period,  or  eighteen  hundredweight  to  the 
load.  In  many  country  places  it  is,  how- 
ever, estimated  by  the  ton:  at  Edinburgh 
it  is  disposed  of  by  the  stone  of  twenty-four 
pounds  avoirdimois,  delivered  in  bulk. 

HEADACHE.— These  painful  affections 
are  either  the  consequence  of  an  overloaded 
state  of  the  stomach,  indigestion,  some 
chronic  affection  of  that  organ  (when  it  can 
only  be  relieved  by  a treatment  directed  to 
remove  the  primary  cause),  or  it  proceeds 
from  some  crude  and  indigestible  aliment 
in  the  stomach  and  bowels ; besides  these 
causes,  headache  is  an  attendant  symptom 
of  all  fevers,  and  not  iinfrequeutly  results 
from  extreme  lassitude  and  debility,  when 
it  is  called  a ntrvous  headache. 

Treatment. — For  all  cases  the  consequence 
of  indigestible  food  or  acrid  substances  in 
the  digestive  organs,  the  best  and  most 
permanent  remedy  is  a colocynth,  or  a blue 
and  colocynth  pill,  in  the  proportion  of  equal 
parts,  three  or  fire  grains  of  either  made 
into  one  or  two  pills.  'When  a torpid  liver 
is  the  cause,  a three  grain  blue  pill  sliould  be 
taken  at  bed-time  for  three  or  four  nights ; 
and  a black  draught  or  a scidlitz  powder  on 
the  morning  after  the  last  pill.  For  the 
headache  proceeding  from  a weak  stomach, 
Jiatulence,  and  dysjiepsla,  a teaspoonful  of ; 
Gregory’s  powder,  in  a small  quantity  of ' 
peppermint  water,  twice  a day,  will  be  found  | 
eminently  serviceable.  For  nervous  head- 
ache,  either  half  a drachm  of  citric  acid 


dissolved  in  a little  water,  and  taken  after 
each  meal,  for  a few  times,  or  thirty  drops 
ot  sal  volatile,  in  a wineglass  of  water,  will 
be  found  efficacious.  If  the  pain,  however, 
is  settled,  and  conflned  to  one  part,  either 
a blister  should  be  applied  behind  the  ears, 
or  one  or  two  leeches  placed  on  either 
temple. 

HEALTH,  Pheservation  of.— The 
preservation  of  health  depends  in  a great 
m^easure  upon  ourselves,  that  is  to  say,  in 
observing  certain  rules  and  adopting  definite 
principles  in  every  condition  of  lite,  which 
reason  and  experience  alike  teach  as  bein" 
salutary  and  beneficial.  It  becomes,  there” 
fore,  important  to  ascertain  what  are  the 
conditions  essential  to  health ; a general 
acquaintance  with  these  conditions  may  be 
easily  attained  by  all,  and  the  putting  them 
into  practice  is  much  more  within  the  power 
of  individuals  than  is  commonly  supposed. 
The  leading  conditions  essential  to  health 
are:— 1.  A constant  supply  of  pure  air.  2. 
A sufficiency  of  nourishing  food,  rightly 
taken.  3.  Ample  and  appropriate  clothin^ 
for  the  various  seasons.  4.  A sufficiency  of 
exercise  to  the  various  organs  of  the  system 
5.  A proper  temperature.  6.  Constant  em- 
ployment of  the  mind.  1.  Occasional  re- 
laxation from  labour,  and  a sufficiency  of 
cheerful  and  innocent  enjoyments.  In  keep- 
ing with  these  principles  for  the  preservation 
of  health,  the  following  particular  rules  are 
worthy  of  being  borne  in  mind  and  followed 
out.  Rise  early  and  retire  to  rest  early. 
Wash  the  whole  body  every  morning  with 
cold  water,  and  rub  it  well  with  a rough 
towel.  Drink  water  generally,  and  avoid 
excess  of  spirits,  wine,  and  fermented  liquors. 
Sleep  in  a room  which  has  free  access  to  the 
open  air,  and  is  well  ventilated.  AVhen 
symptoms  of  uneasiness,  fulness,  or  indiges- 
tion are  felt,  practise  abstinence  before 
having  recourse  to  medicine.  Never  eat  a 
hearty  supper,  especially  of  animal  food  or 
hot  viauds  ; and  do  not  retire  to  rest  until 
two  hours  at  least  after  the  meal  has  been 
taken.  Take  exercise  daily,  when  able  to  do 
so,  no  matter  what  the  state  of  the  weather 
may  be.  K eep  all  impurities  away  from  your 
abode,  and  insist  upon  the  utmost  clean- 
liness being  observed  in  every  department 
of  the  household.  Avoid  sudden  al  ternations 
of  temperature  or  any  unnecessary  exposure 
to  evil  influences,  such  as  standing  in  a 
draught,  sleeping  immediately  beneath  an 
open  window,  and  other  obvious  impru- 
dences. Endeavour  to  preserve  an  equable 
frame  of  miud,  a good  temper,  and  a cheerful 
disposition,  and  do  not  suffer  business 
anxieties  or  other  cares  to  engross  the  mind 
too  much.  Observe  this  rule  when  sitting 
down  to  a meal  or  retiring  to  rest ; for,  if 
passion  or  ill- temper  distract  the  system 
on  these  occasions,  in  the  one  instance  the 
food  introduced  into  the  body  will  do  more 
harm  than  good,  and  in  the  other,  sleep 
will  forsake  the  pillow,  or  if  it  come,  it  will 
be  of  that  feverish  and  restless  nature,  which 
leaves  the  frame  exhausted  and  unrefreshed, 
when  it  should  resume  its  functions  with 
renewed  vigour.  Employ  the  mind  in  useful 
;md  elevating  pursuits,  and  the  hands  in  such 
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occupations  as  are  congenial.  Above  all 
remember  the  word  "moderation;”  and 
whether  in  eatin^^  drinking,  or  exercise— in 
business,  pleasure,  or  in  any  actor  pursuit— 
obey  that  impulse  which  whispers  “enough,” 
and  cries  “ lorbear.”— See  Ablution,  Air, 
Cleanliness,  Exercise,  Exposure. 

HEART,  Diseases  of.— There  are  many 
affections  of  this  vital  organ  tliat,  profes- 
sionally speaking,  do  not  merit  the  name  of 
disease,  being  in  fact  but  temporary  incon- 
veniences, symptomatic  derangements,  or,  as 
has  been  said,  affections  ; but  which,  never- 
theless, for  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  it  will  be 
better  to  class  generally  under  the  one  name 
of  diseases  of  the  heart,  separating  them, 
however,  from  the  graver  maladies  by  a 
distinct  heading,  and,  as  they  form  the 
lighter  part  of  the  subject,  treating  of 
them  before  considering  the  more  serious 
form  of  this  class  of  ailments.  The  heart, 
as  the  centre  and  source  of  the  circulating 
system,  is  liable  to  a considerable  number 
of  affections,  both  simple  and  complex, 
which  may  be  divided  into  two  heads— the 
functional  or  nervous,  and  the  structural 
or  organic. 

Functional,  or  nervous  affections  of  the  heart. — 
Under  this  head  are  comprehended  palpita- 
tion, syncope  or  fainting,  angina  pectoris, 
and  neuralgia  of  the  heart ; all  of  which, 
though  occasionally  very  distressing,  and 
sometimes  most  alarming  to  the  sufferer, 
are  often  only  symptoms  of  other  affections, 
and  consequently  of  minor  importance ; and 
even  when  spontaneous,  and  producing  con- 
siderable bodily  disturbance,  seldom  causing 
any  real  apprehension,  and  still  more  rarely 
resulting  in  positive  danger,  and  in  this 
respect  bear  a marked  contrast  to  those 
diseases  of  the  opposite  class. 

Palpitation.— Hy  this  term  is  understood 
those  frequent,  strong,  and  irregular  move- 
ments of  the  heart,  occurring  in  individuals 
who  have  no  Indications  of  organic  disease; 
these  movements  may  be  transient  or  con- 
tinuous, frequently  accompanied  with  an 
audible  sound,  so  loud,  as  to  be  heard  at 
several  yards  from  the  patient.  Palpitation 
is  often  attended  with  a feeling  of  sinking 
and  anxiety,  accompanied  with  fainting  fits 
or  syncope,  and  sometimes  with  a pulsation 
at  the  pit  of  the  stomach.  Tlie  causes  of 
palpitation,  irrespective  of  a naturally 
nervous  temperament,  hysteria  and  weak- 
ness, are  any  strong  emotions  of  the  mind, 
long  study,  violent  exercise,  or  a continued 
passive  repose,  the  debility  consequent  on 
fever,  or  whatever  weakens  the  standard  of 
health.  JSesides  these  causes,  palpitation 
may  also  be  a symptom  of  organic  disease  of 
the  heart.  The  persons  most  frequently 
affected  with  palpitation  are  females ; 
the  slightest  extra  exertion,  or  expo- 
sure to  damp  foggy  weather,  often  sud- 
■denly  producing  a paroxysm,  attended  with 
pain  in  the  head,  and  a sense  of  numbness 
in  the  left  aide  or  arm.  Persons  who  suller 
from  spinal  irritation  are  also  liable  to  pal- 
pitation, attended  in  such  cases  with  a 
remarkable  acceleration  of  tile  pulse,  often 
amounting  to  160  beats  in  n minute.  The 
respiration  is  generally  diUicult,  or  easily 
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rendered  so,  on  the  slightest  exertion  or 
mental  emotion,  and  frequently  induced  by 
the  slightest  pressure,  such  as  that  of  the 
stays  on  the  chest,  waist,  or  lower  part  of 
the  spine,  the  pain  often  being  intolerable. 
Palpitation  is  very  common  in  young  fe- 
males between  the  ages  of  15  and  25,  espe- 
cially where  the  occupation  is  long  and 
sedentary,  as  in  factories,  or  in  dressmakers’ 
establishments.  Indeed,  palpitation,  with 
very  rare  exceptions,  may  be  said  to  be  a 
complaint  peculiar  to  the  female  sex,  and 
the  more  the  occupation  of  young  women 
confines  them  to  a close  unvarying  atmo- 
sphere, the  more  prone  are  they  to  attacks  ot 
this  troublesome  disorder;  and  tlie  more 
exposed  they  are  to  the  open  air,  the  less 
frequent  and  the  less  severe  are  all  such 
maladies. 

There  are  few  affections,  even  of  the 
gravest  character,  whose  symptoms  give 
rise  to  greater  alarm  in  the  mind  of  the 
patient,  or  doubt  and  uncertainty  to  the 
inexperienced  practitioner,  than  those  of  a 
severe  attack  of  palpitation : often  before 
seeing  his  patient  he  hears  the  Irregular 
throbbing  of  the  heart;  on  looking  on  the 
wliite  orlividly  anxious  countenance  of  the 
suflerer,  fancies  he  reads  the  external 
characters  of  the  most  formidable  organic 
mischief,  while,  in  truth,  a cheerful  aspect,  a 
few  confident  words,  and  tlie  simplest  re- 
medies will  not  only  remove  all  the  un- 
pleasant symptoms,  but  restore  the  ap- 
parently diseased  patient  to  health  and 
ultimately  to  strength.  It  is  only  ivhen  the 
pulse  is  intermittent  that  any  organic  dis- 
ease is  to  be  apprehended,  the  velocity  or 
strength  of  the  pulse  depending  entirely  on 
some  accidental  cause,  more  or  leas  easily 
removed.  Treatment.  — Though  the  causes 
tliat  excite  palpitation  are  numerous,  they 
may  all  be  reduced  to  two  heads — that  of  in- 
fiammation  or  a state  of  plethora ; and  a state 
of  local  or  constitutional  debility.  When 
palpitation  can  be  traced  to  an  inflammatory 
condition  of  body,  it  will  be  necessary,  ac- 
cording to  tlie  age  and  tlie  condition  of  the 
patient,  to  reduce  the  circulation  by  bleeding, 
either  from  the  arm,  or,  wliat  is  more  usual, 
by  leeches,  or  cupping  glasses  over  the 
region  of  the  heart,  or  still  better  between 
the  slioulders,  low  down  on  the  spinal 
column,  at  the  same  time  giving  nauaeating 
doses  of  tartar  emetic,  hydrocyanic  acid  or 
tincture  of  digitalis,  or  foxglove.  Iheiol- 
lowing  mixture,  containing  all  the  advan- 
tages to  be  obtained  troni  each  may  be 
salely  substituted  for  one  or  either,  having 
the  power  to  allay  iiillainmatory  action,  re- 
duce the  circulation,  subdue  pain,  and  pro- 
mote a beneficial  action  on  the  skin : 
Take  of 


(lamphor- water 
I’owdered  nitre 
Tartar  emetic 
Laudanum 
Dissolve  and  mix 


6 ounces 
1 scruple. 

3 grains. 

1 drachm. 
Give  two  tablespoon- 


fuls  at  once,  and  one  spoonful  every  ^ 

three  hours  aftcrwanis.  At  the 
a low  diet,  rest,  quietude,  and 
tion  to  the  state  of  the 
gestive  organs  are  imperatively  necessary. 
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Where,  however,  the  exciting  cause  is  de- 
bility, the  systena  must  be  in  the  first  case 
braced  by  cold  bathing  or  the  shower  bath, 
followed  by  vigorous  friction  along  the  spine 
with  the  flesh- brush;  tonics  and  steel  in 
all  shapes,  as  chalybeate  waters,  or  steel 
wine  or  pills,  or  the  usual  iron  and  myrrh 
mixture : to  this  must  be  added  change  of 
air,  a rich  and  libenal  diet,  and  exercise 
either  on  horseback  or  by  walking.  The 
next  affection  of  the  heart  is 

Syncope,  or  fainting,  which  is  characterised 
by  an  indescribable  sense  of  distress  and 
feeling  of  faintness ; the  eyes  grow  dim,  and 
are  covered  with  a kind  of  film,  attended 
with  noises  in  the  ears,  the  face  and  lips  are 
pale,  a cold  perspiration  breaks  out  on  the 
body,  the  mind  succumbs  and  grows  con- 
fused, the  body  totters,  and,  if  not  sup- 
ported, falls ; respiration  becomes  imper- 
ceptible, and  the  pulse  is  reduced  to  an 
irregular  flutter.  For  a further  account  and 
treatment,  see  Fainting. 

Angina  pectoris. — The  first  symptoms  of 
this  distressing  complaint  are  a sudden  and 
violent  pain  across  the  chest,  coming  on 
upon  any  slight  exertion,  such  as  going 
upstairs,  or  after  a hearty  meal.  The 
pain  gradually  extends  to  the  shoulder,  and 
runs  down  to  about  the  middle  of  the  arm, 
accompanied  with  a sense  of  stricture  or 
tightness  across  the  chest,  the  pain  becoming 
so  acute  as  to  threaten  the  patient  with 
instant  death.  The  pulse  sinks  and  becomes 
weak  and  irregular,  the  countenance  is 
colourless,  cold  sweats  succeed,  and  a con- 
stant cough,  and  after  a time  an  expectora- 
tion of  a scanty  viscid  mucus.  When  the 
paroxysm  first  comes  on,  the  patient  is 
compelled  to  stand  perfectly  still,  as  the 
only  relief  he  can  obtain  from  the  agony  of 
his  suffering  is  an  absolute  repose.  After  a 
time  the  fit  comes  on  from  the  slightest  cause 
or  mental  excitement,  and  often  attacks  him 
in  the  night  upon  waking  from  his  first  sleep. 
Angina  pectoris  is  generally  a disease  of 
advanced  life,  and  is  often  accompanied  with 
flatulence,  and  common  to  gouty  or  rheu- 
matic and  sedentary  habits  of  body ; and 
though  sometimes  a symptom  of  functional 
derangement,  is  more  frequently  a charac- 
teristic of  serious  organic  disease.  Treat- 
invnt  —The  first  indication  is  to  relieve  the 
urgency  of  the  symptoms,  and  then  be- 
tween the  pauses  of  the  paroxysm  ad- 
minister remedies,  to  prevent  the  return 
of  the  disease.  Mlecdiug  is  occasionally 
beneficial  in  this  affection,  out  it  must  be  em- 
ployed in  the  earliest  stage,  and  only  a small 
quantity  of  blood  taken  from  the  patient, 
wlio  is  to  be  kept  in  a recumbent  position, 
and  as  quiet  as  possible.  Where  there  is 
much  dyspepsia  or  gastric  disturbance,  an 
emetic  is  useful ; but  the  main  dependence 
for  relief  lies  in  the  employment  of  anti- 
spasinodics  and  carminatives. 

The  following  ini.xturc,  as  containing  the 
best  of  both  classes,  may  be  taken  in  the 
manner  directed.  Take  of 

Aromatic  confection  . . 1 drachm. 

Feppermint  water  . . C ounces. 


Knb  smoothly  down  in  a mortar,  and  add 


Tincture  of  cardamoms, 
compound  .....  1 ounce. 

Laudanum 1 drachm. 

Compound  spirits  of 
ether,  or  Hofiman’s 
anodyne 2 drachms. 


Mix.  If  the  pain  is  very  severe,  take  three 
tablespoonfuls,  two  more  in  three  hours,  and 
one  every  four  hours  afterwards ; or,  when 
the  symptoms  are  less  urgent,  two  table- 
spoonfuls  every  four  or  six  hours.  Con- 
current with  the  mixture,  a blister  or  strong 
warming  plaster  should  be  laid  over  the  left 
breast,  according  to  the  severity  of  the  pain, 
and  the  spine  between  the  shoulders  rubbed 
with  warm  turpentine,  or  an  embrocation 
composed  of  equal  parts  of  camphorated  oil, 
turpentine,  and  oil  of  amber.  Having  by 
these  means,  and  strict  repose,  subdued  the 
paroxysms,  means  must  be  adopted  to  pre- 
vent, if  possible,  a recurrence  of  the  diseasu 
This  may  be  effected  by  removing  all  the 
exciting  causes ; by  diminishing  plethora, 
through  aperients  and  low  diet,  by  a diminu- 
tion of  animal  and  a preponderance  of  vege- 
table food ; by  avoiding  all  stimulants, 
spices,  and  heating  substances,  and  by 
guarding  against  all  violent  emotions  of  the 
mind,  or  sudden  and  undue  exertion  or 
exercise.  As  all  the  symptoms  of  angina 
pectoris  may  be  caus^  by  dyspepsia,  the- 
state  of  the  stomach  should  always  com- 
mand the  first  and  most  important  con- 
sideration. 

The  next  and  last  of  the  functional  dis- 
eases of  this  organ  is  neuralgia  of  the  heart, 
which  differs  chiefiy  from  angina  pectoris  in 
^injr  characterised  by  sharp  darting  pains 
in  the  left  breast,  but  unattended  by  any 
obstruction  in  the  respiration,  and  in  most 
cases  without  any  change  in  the  heart’s 
nction  or  the  pulse.  It  is  purely  a nervous 
complaint,  and,  like  the  previous  affections, 
most  frequently  dependent  on  dyspepsia  or 
flatulence,  and  a constipated  state  of  the 
system.  The  treatment  must  be  regulated  by 
the  causes  that  may  seem  to  have  induced 
the  neuralgia  ; though,  ns  a local  application, 
to  allay  the  pain  of  the  paroxysms,  a plaster 
of  belladonna  or  opium  and  litharge  will,  in 
all  cases,  be  found  of  very  great  advantage, 
and  may,  irrespectiveof  any  mode  of  internal 
treatment,  be  kept  on  the  chest  for  some 
considerable  time.  There  is  also  another 
form  of  heart  affection  sometimes  met  with,  * 
though  not  universally  acknowledged  by  the 
profe.ssion,  called  spasm  of  the  heart,  in 
which  the  treatment  must  depend  upon  the 
age,  sex,  and  strength  of  the  patient;  the 
chief  remedies,  however,  being  the  hot  bath, 
stimulants,  such  as  ether  and  ammonia,  and 
counter  irritation  by  friction. 

The  other  class  of  diseases  to  which  the 
heart  is  liable  are  those  which  affect  the 
tissue  or  substance  of  the  organ  itself,  and 
are  known  as  structural  or  organic  dis- 
eases ; all  of  them  are,  Consequently,  highly 
dangerous  and  often  mortal  maladies,  and 
are  called:  — !.  Inflauiniation,  chronic  and 
acute,  of  the  bag  of  the  heart— I’ericarditis. 

2.  Of  the  substance  of  the  heart— Carditis. 

3.  Hypertrophy,  or'ealargement  of  the  lieart. 
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•cither  of  the  whole  organ  or  a part,  and 
frequently  accompanied  with  ossification, 
softening,  or  dilatation,  sometimes  regarded 
as  a distinct  disease.  4.  Atrophy,  or  wast- 
ing of  the  heart,  a species  of  emaciation  of 
the  organ  by  which  the  heart  of  a full-grown 
man  or  woman  becomes  as  reduced  as  that 
of  a child— in  other  w'ords,  less  than  half  its 
natural  dimensions— and  its  texture  grow- 
ing so  attenuated  as  to  be  as  thin  as  tissue 
or  bank  paper.  Nearly  all  these  afleotions 
of  the  heart,  however  distressing  their 
symptoms  may  be,  almost  alwajis,  when  not 
the  result  of  structural  mischief,  proceed 
from  a faulty  state  of  the  digestive  organs, 
and  are  frequently  entirely  cured  by  an 
assafoctida  pill  taken  two  or  three  times  a 
week  at  bed-time,  and  a little  burnt  soda  and 
rhubarb  in  the  morning;  and  it  is  only 
when  pain  and  great  oppression  occur  that 
recourse  need  be  had  to  ether,  opium,  or 
antispasmodics. 

HEARTSEASE.— See  Pansy. 

HEARTH,  TO  Clean.  — Stone  hearths 
should  be  first  washed  clean  in  soapsuds ; 
then  rubbed  with  a paste  made  of  finely 
powdered  sand  ; when  this  is  dried  on,  the 
hearth  should  be  brushed. 

HEAT.— See  Dictionary  of  Useful  Knowledge. 

HEATH. — Under  this  name  are  Included 
an  extensive  assemblage  of  low  shrubbery, 
evergreen  plants,  much  valued  for  the  beauty 
of  their  flbwers,  and  the  blossoming  of  many 
of  them  in  the  win  tea-  season.  A number  of 
the  sorts  ripen  their  seeds  in  this  country, 
and  may  be  so  propagated ; but  the  greater 
number  are  struck  from  cuttings,  and  some 
few  by  layers,  which  require  two  years  to 
strike  out  roots.  For  propagation  by  seed, 
place  potsherds  at  the  bottom  of  the  pots, 
cover  them  with  siftings,  then  add  sand,  and 
mix  the  top  layer  with  heath-mould.  JIake 
the  surface  smooth,  and  sow  the  seed  in 
spring  on  the  surface,  covering  it  as  lightly 
as  possible;  water  gently  with  the  finest 
syringe ; place  the  pots  near  the  glass,  shade 
them  from  the  bright  sun,  and  keep  the 
surface  just  moist.  When  the  shoots  begin 
to  appear,  give  them  air  daily.  As  soon  as 
they  can  be  handled,  transplant  them  into 
6-inoh  pots,  rather  thickly,  but  standing 
clear  of  each  other.  In  this  state  they  may 
remain  for  six  or  eight  months  ; and  then 
be  potted  off  into  3-inch  pots,  four  in  a pot; 
afterwards  to  be  managed  in  the  same  way 
as  cuttings.  For  propagation  by  cuttings,  llie 
month  ol  July  is  the  best  time  to  commence 
the  operation ; but  the  cuttings  must  not  be 
taken  off  tiii  the  young  wood  is  firm.  'I’ake 
the  cuttings  off  the  plants  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  incii  iong,  pulling  them 
downwards  ; strip  off"  the  leaves  nearly  half 
the  length  of  the  cuttings ; piace  the  cutting 
on  the  nail  of  the  thumb,  and,  with  a sharp 
knife,  at  right  angies,  cut  off  the  small  end 
close  to  the  joint,  or  at  the  place  where  it 
was  pulled  from  off  the  plant.  I laving  done 
this,  plant  them  in  a pot  filled  with  small 
pit  or  river  sand,  giving  them  a goofl  water- 
ing to  settle  the  sand  about  them.  Set  them 
on  a shelf  where  they  are  a little  shaded, 
cover  them  w<th  glasses,  and  take  care  to 
keep  the  sand  always  moist.  Some  sorts 
si» 


will  be  rooted  in  three  months  ; others  will 
require  six.  When  the  plants  become  large, 
several  of  them  will  continue  in  good  health 
for  three  or  four  years  without  shifting,  and 
will  flower  well.  Cold  pits  or  frames,  in 
spring  and  autumn,  are  the  best  protection 
to  place  heaths  in  during  their  youth ; and 
an  airy,  light,  span-rooftd  greenhouse  the 
most  appropriate  for  them  through  winter 
and  spring,  when  they  are  too  large  for  the 
frames.  No  kind  of  plant  is  more  injured 
by  being  kept  in  a chamber  than  heaths, 
nor  will  they  thrive  in  a greenhouse,  or  in 
the  open  air,  within  the  influence  of  the 
smoke  of  large  towns.  In  the  best  situations, 
and  under  the  the  most  favourable  circum- 
stances, many  of  the  species  are  short-lived, 
and,  therel'ore,  require  to  be  frequently 
renewed  ^ cuttings  or  seed. 

HEDGE.— A living  wall  formed  of  woody 
plants,  sown  or  planted  in  a line,  and  cut  or 
clipped  in  such  a manner  as  to  form  a com- 
pact mass  of  any  degree  of  width  or  height 
that  may  be  required,  either  for  the  pur- 
pose of  shelter,  separation,  or  defence.  The 
hedges  most  generally  used  in  agriculture 
are  made  of  the  whitethorn,  because  it  has 
spring  branches,  and  forms  a strong  defence 
against  cattle.  Hedges  for  the  purposes  of 
shelter  and  separation  are  chiefly  used  in 
gardening,  and,  for  the  most  part,  are  formed 
of  evergreen  shrubs,  such  as  the  holly,  yew, 
box,  &c. ; or  if  sub- evergreens,  such  as  the 
privet;  or  if  deciduous  shrubs,  or  trees  with 
persistent  leaves,  such  as  the  hornbeam  and 


die  beech.  In  the  management  of  hedges 
)f  every  description,  an  important  point  is 
to  keep  them  dense,  and  impervious  both  to 

the  wind  and  to  animals,  near  the  ground  ; 

for  which  purpose  the  section  of  the  hedge 
requires  to  be  made  broader  at  the  base  tnan 
It  the  top,  in  order  that  (he  exterior 
tn  every  part  of  the  hedge,  may  enjoy  m an 
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eqtml  deg^ree  the  influence  of  liglit,  air,  and 
TOoi.fture.  For  keeping  hedges  in  order,  im- 
plements known  as  hedge-shears,  as  seen  in 
the  engraving,  are  required,  especially  for 
the  privet  and  the  yew;  but  when  the  twigs 
or  shoots  are  longer,  as  in  the  hollow  thorn 
or  beech,  the  hedge-bill  or  pruning  shears 
are  preferable,  as  producing  wounds  more 
easily  healed,  and  as  not  thickening  the 
outer  surface  of  the  hedge;  which  should 
always  be  avoided,  as  it  often  causes  the 
interior  shoots  to  rot  for  want  of  air,  espe- 
cially in  thorn  and  other  deciduous  hedges. 

HEIR  APPARENT. — A person  so  called 
in  the  lifetime  of  his  ancestor,  whose  right 
of  succession  is  indefeasible,  provided  he 
outlive  the  ancestor;  as  the  right  of  the 
next  heir  to  the  throne,  or  to  an  estate 
under  a deed  of  entail,  or  under  the  mar- 
riage contract  of  his  parents. 

11 E I R-  AT-  LAW.  — A person  who  succeeds 
to  another  by  descent.  Both  in  England 
and  Scotland,  estates,  in  the  absence  of  a 
different  special  destination,  descend  to  heirs 
in  the  direct  line,  however  remote.  A landed 
estate  descends  to  sons,  in  the  orderof  their 
seniority,  the  issue  of  the  elder  son  always 
excluding  the  intermediate  younger  son, 
and  so  on  through  the  whole  of  the  sons. 
It  is  only  in  default  of  such  issue  that 
daughters  succeed,  and  then  they  succeed 
equally.  this  rule  the  son  of  an  eldest 
son,  and  failing  him  and  his  issue,  the 
daughters  of  an  eldest  son,  equally  among 
them  and  their  descendants,  e.xclude  the 
other  sons  and  daughters  of  the  ancestor, 
and  so  on  through  all  the  ancestor’s  chil- 
dren. On  the  entire  failure  of  lineal  de- 
scendants, the  estate  goes  to  collateral  heirs, 
that  is,  the  ancestor’s  younger  brothers,  in 
the  order  above  mentioned,  and  their  issue. 
On  the  entire  failure  of  collateral  descen- 
dants. the  heirship  devolves  upon  the  an- 
cestor’s father,  then  collaterally  to  the 
ancestor’s  uncles  and  their  descendants ; 
whom  failing,  to  his  aunts  (the  latter 
equally)  and  their  descendants.  It  is  only 
on  the  failure  of  all  these  that  the  succession 
opens  to  the  grandfather,  and  next,  to  his 
relatives.  There  is  no  succession  by  or 
through  the  mother,  unless  the  estate  came 
from  her. 

HEIR  RY  DESTINATION,  sometimes 
called  “ heir  of  provision,”  is  a person  called 
to  succeed  by  the  will  of  the  proprietor, 
either  directly,  or  on  the  failure  of  persons 
lo  whom  the  estate  is  primarily  conveyed. 
Any  absolute  proprietor  executing  a con- 
veyance of  his  estate  can  regulate  the  order 
of  succession;  but,  unless  the  specified  des- 
tination be  protected  and  enforced  by  cer- 
tain legal  proliibitions  and  restraints,  a 
hope  of  'succession  is  merely  created,  which 
may  be  defeated  by  each  heir  as  he  enters 
on  the  possession. 

IlEIJt  I’UESUMPTIVE.-One  who,  if 
his  ancestor  should  die  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, would  be  his  heir,  but  whose 
right  of  succession  may  be  defeated  by 
various  contingencies,  such  as  the  subse- 
quent discovery  of  a nearer  heir,  even  tliough 
by  posthumous  birth,  or  the  special  convey- 
ance of  the  estate  by  the  ancestor  to  another 
person. 


HELLEBORE. — A poisonous  plant  de- 
riving its  name  from  helein,  to  cause  death, 
and  bora,  food.  There  are  two  species  of 
this  plant  found  wild  in  England,  The  green 
hellebore  grows  in  woods  and  thickets,  on  a 
chalky  soil,  blowing  drooping  green  flowers 
in  April  and  May.  The  root  is  fleshy,  black, 
with  numerous  long  stout  fibres,  very  acrid 
and  purgative.  The  stem  is  erect,  round, 
and  forked,  about  eighteen  inches  in  height. 
The  fruit  consists  of  three  to  four  short 
wrinkled  capsules.  2'he  stinking  hellebore,  also 
known  under  the  various  names  of  bear’s 
foot,  bitter  wort,  ox-heel,  &c.,  like  the  last- 
named  species,  grows  in  meadows,  shady 
places,  and  hedges,  particularly  on  a chalky 
soil,  producing  nnmerous  green  flowers 
tinged  with  purple  at  the  edges,  which  bloom 
from  February  to  April.  The  flowers  stand 
each  upon  a single  bare  stalk.  The  leaves 
are  large,  each  rising  singly  from  the  root, 
on  a footstalk  of  six  inches  in  length. 
Hellebore  is  sometimes  medicinally  employed, 
but  it  should  never  be  administered  without 
the  sanction  of  a properly  qualified  prac- 
titioner. In  case  of  poisoning  by  hellebore, 
besides  inducing  immediate  vomiting,  the 
proper  antidotes  are  mucilaginous  drinks  in- 
very  large  quantities,  such  as  the  decoctions 
ot  oatmeal,  pearl  barley,  linseed,  marsh- 
mallows, or  milk  and  water;  topical  bleed- 
ing over  the  stomach,  when  the  tenderness 
is  great,  may  also  be  advantageously  re- 
sorted to ; after  wliich  the  poisonous  matter 
will  be  most  effectually  counteracted  by 
diluted  vinegar,  juice  of  lemon,  or  other 
vegetable  acids. 

II  EMLOCIv  —A  poisonous  plant,  of  which 
there  are  two  kinds,  the  water  hemlock  and 
the  common.  'I'he  common  hemlock  grows 
upon  a stalk,  rising  to  the  height  of  five  or 
six  feet.  It  is  hollow,  jointed,  and  thickly 
marked  externally  with  brown  spots.  The 
lower  leaves  are  very  large,  of  a shining 
green  colour,  with  long  concave  footstalks. 

I he  upper  leaves  are  much  smaller.  The 
water  hemlock  is  found  growing  on  the  bor- 
ders of  pools  and  rivers ; it  strongly  re- 
sembles the  before- men  tinned  species,  only 
that  the  stem  is  not  spotted,  and  the  odour 
ot  tiie  plant  resembles  that  of  parsley ; 
while  that  of  the  common  hemlock  is  nau- 
seous and  peculiarly  unpleasant.  In  small 
doses  it  is  found  useful  for  affording  relief 
in  malignant  diseases.  The  usual  remedies 
resorted  to  in  cases  of  vegetable  poisonings 
are  to  be  administered  when  hemlock  haa 
been  incautiously  introduced  into  the  sto- 
mach. 

valuable  plant  of  the 
nettle  tribe.  It  is  not  cultivated  to  any 
extent  m England,  and  is  chiefly  confined 
to  the  counties  of  Sulfolk,  Norfolk,  and 
I.incolnshire,  where  it  has  proved  successful 
and  remunerative.  The  objections  to  this 
crop  are,  that  its  coming  in  the  midst  of 
harvest  is  embarrassing,  and  that  the  atten- 
tion it  demands  in  every  stage  of  its  pro- 
gress is  too  great,  where  it  is  only  a secon- 
dary consideration.  One  of  the  valuable 
properties  of  hemp  is,  that  it  effectually 
expels  vermin  from  plantations  of  cabbages ; 
if  It  be  sown  on  the  borders  of  fields,  &o.. 
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planted  with  that  vegetable,  no  caterpillar 
will  infest  it.  It  also  possesses  the  anoma- 
lous property  of  growing,  without  degene- 
rating for  a series  of  years,  on  the  same 
ground,  provided  the  land  is  well  manured. 
Jt  may  be  grown  in  the  following  rotation 
1.  Fallow.  2.  Wheat.  3.  Grasses.  4.  Hemp. 
5.  Oats.  The  soils  most  suitable  are  those 
of  the  deep,  black,  putrid  vegetable  kind, 
which  have  a situation  low,  and  somewhat 
inclined  to  moisture,  as  well  as  the  deep 
mellow,  loamy,  or  sandy  sorts.  The  seed 
may  be  sown  m April  or  May,  from  two  to 
three  bushels  per  acre,  either  broadcast,  and 
hoeing  out  the  plants  to  a distance  of  six- 
teen or  seventeen  inches,  or  by  the  drill,  at 
the  space  of  two  feet  and  a half.  In  the 
autumn  the  plants  are  pulled,  the  male 
plants  first,  and  the  female  plants  six  or 
seven  weeks  afterwards,  when  they  have 
ripened  their  seed.  Thus  there  are  two 
harvests  of  the  hemp  crop.  The  male 
plants  are  readily  known  by  their  faded 
flowers  and  yellowish  colour.  They  are  then 
tied  in  small  bundles,  and  carried  to  the 
pool  where  they  are  to  be  steeped.  The 
process  of  steeping,  commonly  lasts  five  or 
six  days,  and  is  continued  until  the  outside 
coat  of  the  hemp  readily  separates.  It  is 
then  carefully  and  evenly  spread  on  some 
grass  turf,  where  it  remains  for  three  or 
lour  weeks,  being  turned  over  about  twice_ 
every  week,  by  wmich  the  decomposition  of 
the  woody  part  of  the  stem  is  materially 
accelerated.  It  is  next  carried  to  the  barn, 
where  it  is  bruised  by  the  break,  and  then 
bound  up  into  bundles,  and  carried  to  mar- 
ket. 

HENBANE. — An  annual  herb,  found 
growing  in  hedges  and  at  the  roadsides. 
The  root  is  spindle-shaped,  the  leaves  soft, 
pliant,  sharply  lobed,  downy,  and  viscid, 
exhaiing  the  powerful  and  oppressive  odour 
which  is  emitted  by  all  the  rest  of  the  plant. 
The  flowers,  which  appear  in  July,  are  nu- 
merous, of  an  elegant  straw  colour,  streaked 
with  dark  purple  veins.  This  plant  is  pecu- 
liarly fatal  to  poultry,  hence  its  name;  it 
intoxicates  hogs  ; but  cows,  horses,  dogs, 
and  goats  are  able  to  bear  a tolerable  pro- 
portion before  they  are  affected.  If  more 
than  a small  portion  of  the  leaves  have 
been  swallowed,  brisk  emefios  ought  in- 
stantly to  be  taken ; and  after  discharging 
the  contents  of  the  stomach,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  administer  emollient  and  oily 
clysters,  to  repeat  them  as  often  as  they 
are  ejected  and  to  drink  large  quantities  of 
vinegar  or  lemon-juice  diluted  with  water, 
in  a degree  proportioned  to  the  state  of  the 
stomach. 

HERA r.DllY.— The  science  of  conven- 
tional distinctions  impressed  on  shields, 
banners,  and  other  military  accoutrernents. 
Hooks  : /Ctans's  Grammar,  13j.  ; Tyat's  Fiowrrt. 
7j.  6d. ; Phitu-he't  Facts,  12*. ; Montagu's  Qui'/e, 
18». ; Tyas's  Handbook,  Ij. ; Harrington' s Illus- 
trated, 5.».  ; Clarke's  Introduction,  184. ; Hamer- 
ton's  Obvrvations,  3s,;  Glossary  of  Forms,  16.«.  ; 
Hook  of  Crestt,  2l4.-See  AnMS,  CoATS  OF; 
also  Actionary  of  Useful  Knowledge,  article 
IIKRAI.DRY. 
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HERB  ESSENCE.— Put  into  a saucepan, 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  tarragon  vinegar,  a 
quart  of  good  consomm^,  a bunch  of  lino 
herbs,  and  a little  pepper;  simmer  very 
slowly  till  reduced  to  one-half ; then  take 
out  the  herbs,  and  add  a tablespoonful  of 
chervil  and  tarragon,  chopped  very  fine; 
having  simmered  again  for  a few  minutes, 
squeeze  in  the  juice  of  a lemon.  This  is 
excellent  as  a sauce  for  chops,  steaks,  &c. 

HERB  PUDDING  —Pick  two  handfuls 
of  parsley  leaves  from  the  stems,  one  hand- 
ful of  spinach,  two  hearts  of  lettuce,  a 
Iiandful  of  mustard  and  cress,  half  a dozen 
leaves  of  white  beet,  and  a small  handful  ot 
chives : wash,  and  boil  all  together  for 
three  minutes ; drain  the  water  from  them, 
and  wash  them  very  fine;  mix  well,  and 
add  salt  and  pepper.  Have  ready  a batter 
made  of  an  ounce  of  flour,  a pint  of  thin 
cream,  and  two  eggs  ; stir  it  into  the  herbs, 
cover  the  dish  with  a good  crust,  and  bake 
in  a moderate  oven. 

5^"  Parsley  leaves,  2 handfuls  ; spinach, 
1 handful;  lettuce,  2 hearts;  mustard  and 
cress,  1 handful ; white  beet,  6 leaves ; 
chives  (small),  1 handful ; salt  and  pepper, 
to  flavour.  Batter : flour,  loz. ; cream,  1 


pint ; eggs,  2 ; crust,  sulflcient. 

HERBS.  —The  various  uses  to  which  herbs 
jre  put,  is  a fact  pretty  well  known  to 
?very  housewife.  In  the  majority  of  cases 
herbs  are  purchased  at  shops,  but  it  would 
always  be  as  well,  where  practicable,  to  set 
by  a certain  portion  of  the  kitchen  garden 
for  the  culture  of  this  useful  class  ot 
plants.  When  herbs  are  to  be  dried,  they 
should  be  gathered  when  they  begin  to 
flower,  on  a dry  day,  as  soon  as  the  dew  is 
off.  The  tops,  leaves,  or  the  whole  herbs, 
should  at  once  be  cleared  from  discoloured 
or  decayed  leaves ; screened  from  earth  or 
dust;  placed  on  hurdles  covered  with  blot- 
ting-paper, and  exposed  to  the  sun  or  the 
heat  of  a stove,  in  a dry,  airy,  place.  The 
quicker  they  are  dried  the  better,  as  they 
have  less  time  to  become  mildewed,  or 
ferment;  hence,  they  should  be  spread  thin, 
and  frequently  turned.  "When  dried,  they 
should  be  well  shaken  in  a large  sieve  or 
basket,  to  get  rid  of  the  insects  and  other 
foreign  bodies.  Almost  all  herbs  in  drying, 
give  out  a certain  portion  of  their  aromatic 
properties ; and  hence,  they  should  not  be 
continued  in  the  sun,  or  near  the  stove, 
longer  than  necessary.  When  dry,  they 
should  be  coarsely  powdered  and  at  once 
put  into  wide-mouthed  glass  bottles,  and 
well  corked  for  future  use.  In  tins  way, 
they  may  be  kept  with  their  flavour  nnim- 
pared  for  twelve  months  at  least ; but  II 
they  are  exposed  to  the  air  by  being  hung  up 
in  bundles,  as  is  the  usual  pract  ce,  they 
liecome  too  much  dried,  and  their  flavour  is 
soon  dissipated.— See  Bash.,  Fennei..  Mar- 
joram, >IiNT,  I’ARsr.EV,  Thyme,  &c. 

HERRING.- A well-known  small  sca- 
Hsh.  As  an  article  ot  food,  fresh  j 

although  somewhat  oily,  are  wholesoine  and 
agreeable  If  partaken  of  moderately  ; but  t 
kept  long  tl>ey  are  apt  ‘o  offend  the  stomachy 
and  are  only  lit  to  be  eaten  I'ctso  is  of 
strong  digestion.  A large  admlxtiirt  ot  po- 
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tatoes  or  other  vegetable  food,  tends,  how'- 
ever,  to  counteract,  to  a certain  extent,  the 
unwholesome  jjroperties  of  this  tish  when 
dried. 


i IIISlOIiY,  i^NGLISIi. — Books:  Hume  i: 
Smollett' f,  80s. ; DUto,  continuedby  Farr,  52s.  6d. 
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HERRINGS  BAKED. — Take  off  the  heads 
of  the  tish ; remove  the  entrails;  wash  and 
dry  them  with  a cloth  ; sprinkle  them  with 
a seasoning  of  black  pepper,  cloves,  and 
salt,  mixed  ; tie  paper  over  them  ; put  them 
in  a pan  with  a few  bay  leaves,  and  bake  in 
« moderate  oven.  They  may  be  eateu  either 
hot  or  cold,  and  will  keep  for  many  mouths. 

HERRINGS  BOILED. — After  the  her- 
rings have  been  gutted,  cleansed,  and  dried, 
rub  them  over  with  a little  salt  and  vinegar. 
Skewer  their  tails  in  their  mouths,  and  put 
them  into  boiling  water ; in  about  ten 
minutes  they  will  be  done.  Serve  them 
with  melted  butter  and  parsley. 

HERRINGS  BROILED.  — Having  pre- 
pared them  as  in  the  preceding  receipt, 
dredge  flour  over  them,  and  lay  them  upon 
a gridiron  over  a clear  fire  ; they  will  soon 
be  dressed,  and  need  only  be  turned  once. 
They  may  be  served  with  vinegar  and 
mustard. 

HERRINGS  FRIED. — Scale  and  prepare 
the  herrings;  Uke  out  the  soft  roes  and 
fry  them  till  they  attain  a light  brown 
colour,  to  form  a garnish.  Fry  the  fish  in 
butter,  with  or  without  onions,  according 
to  taste,  and  sei-ve  with  melted  butter  and 
parsley. 

HERRINGS  RED,  to  Dress. -Skin, 
open,  and  trim  red  herrings.  If  old  and 
dry,  pour  some  hot  small  beer  or  water  over 
them  ; and  let  them  steep  for  half  an  hour. 
Yarmouth  bloaters  seldom  need  soaking! 
Broil  them  over  a clear  fire  at  a considerable 
distance,  or  before  the  fire;  rub  them  with 
good  oil  or  fresh  butter  while  broiling,  and 
rub  on  a little  more  when  they  are  served. 
Serve  them  very  hot,  with  scooped  cold 
butter  ; or  with  melted  butter  and  mustard 
and  mashed  potatoes  and  parsnips.  ’ 

HICCOUGH  OR  HICCUF.-A  spasmodic 
affection  of  the  stomach  and  diaphragm 
arising  from  some  peculiar  irritation.  It  is 
generally  symptomatic,  but  in  some  in- 
stances it  appears  as  a prinuiry  disease. 
When  prevailing  as  a primary  aflection! 
hiccough  is  never  attended  with  danger,  and 
may,  in  general,  be  easily  removed;  but 
when  it  arises  in  any  acute  disorder,  or  after 
a mortification  has  taken  place,  it  may 
always  be  looked  upon  as  the  forerunner  of 
death. 

Treatment.— A common  liiccough  is  often 
removed  by  taking  a few  sips  of  cold  water 
in  quick  succession,  or  by  a sudden  e.xcite- 
ment  of  some  degree  of  fear  or  surprise. 
Wlicn  simple  means  do  not  answer,  recourse 
must  be  had  to  anti-spasmodics,  the  most 
useful  for  which,  in  this  instance,  seem  to  be 
ether,  musk,  and  opium,  combined,  or  given 
separately.  In  the  hiccough  incidental  to 
youth  or  old  age.  an  almost  certain  remedy 
is,  a small  quantity  of  any  powerful  acid,  as  a 
teaspoouful  of  vinegar  or  lemon-juice,  or  a 
little  pejipermint  water  acidulated  with  a 
few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid. 
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Continued  by  Hughes,  68s. ; Lingard's,  35s. 
Abridged  by  Burke,  5s. ; Mackintosh's,  21s. ; 
i Mahons,  94s.,*  Martineau's,  42s.;  Macaulay's 
68s.;  Knight's,  £5  12s.;  Gleig's,  19s.  6d.;  Gold- 
smith's (Finnock’s),  6s,;  Corner's,  4s.;  Hamil- 
ton's, 4s. ; Macfarlane's,  39s. ; Marcel's,  5s.  ; 

I Markham' s,  6s. ; Mylius's,  4s. ; Palgrave's,  3s.  6d., 
Trimmer's.  5s. ; Hallam's,  18s. ; Selbu's  Events, 

I 3s.  ; It  kite's  Landmarks,  Is.  6d. ; Troutbeck's 
I Abridged,  2s.;  While' s,  for  Junior  Classes,  Is.  6d  • 

I Bond’s,  for  Young  Persons,  3s. ; Dickens's,  for 
I Children,  10s.  Od. ; ll'ootlon's  Conversations,  4s.  • 
i Davy’s  Letters,  2s.  Gd. ; Pinnock's  Made  Easy 
I 2s.  6rf. ; Catechism,  Is. ; Hutorical  Reason  Why, 
Mecum,  2s.  ; Useful  History,  3d. 

HISTORY,  GRECIAN.  — Books:  Gold- 
smith's (Pinnock's),  5s.  Gd. ; Gi-ote's,  16s. ; IFords- 
worth's  Pictorial,  31s.  Gd  ■,  Milford's,  38s  • 
Aeightley's,  6s.  Gd. ; Smith's,  7s.  Gd.;  Corner's 
3s.  ; Finlay's,  12s.  ; Chambers's  Course,  2s.  Gd.  ■ 
Cair’s,  Is.  Gd. ; Schmitz,  is.  Gd. ; Thirltcali's' 
37s.  Gd.;  Guy's  Catechism,  9d. ; Sewell's  First 
3s.  6d. ; Hendry's,  for  Children,  2s.  ; Levien’s 
Outlines,  2s.  Gd.-,  Feale's,  for  the  Young,  3s.; 
Carr’s  Questions,  'is.  ; Taylor’s  Prints,  2s.  Gd. ; 
Ifeighlley’s  Elementary,  3s.  Gd.  ; Keightleu's 
Questions,  Is. 

HISTORY,  MISCELLANEOU&— Books  : 
Trench:  Michelei’s,  28s.;  Bussey's  Pictorial, 
30s.  ; Bonnechose,  6s.  ; De  Porquet's,  3s.  Gd  * 
Des  Carrih  es',  Is. ; Roche's,  15s.  ; Crowe's,  ISs. ; 
li lute's,  3s.  Gd.;  Corner’s,  with  Questions,  2s  Gd  ■ 
Sedgwick’s,  for  Schools,  3s.  Gd. ; -Cockayne's  Out- 
lines,  3s.  Gd. ; Cranbourne' .s,  for  Children,  2s.  Gd. 
GerjiaN  : Dunham's,  18s.  ; Markham’s,  6s. ; 
Kohlrausch’s,  14s.  ; Menzel's,  10s.  Gd.  ; Corner's 
for  Schools,  3s.  Gd.  ; Kugler's  Pictorial,  12s. ; 
Hawkins’s  Spirit,  10s.  6d.  ITALIAN:  Crock- 
ford's  6s.;  Urquhart's,  25s.;  Marrotti's,  14s. 
Russian:  Bell's,  lOs.  6<i. ; Kelly' s.  Is.-,  Rabbe't, 
2s.  6(f.  ; SchniUler's,  28s.  SPANISH : Knight's, 
2s. ; Callcott's,  1 2s. ; John's,  2s.  Gd. ; De  Castro's, 
6s.  ; Dunhp's,  26s. 

HISTORY,  ROMAN.-Books  : AmoUTs, 
48s.  ; Lardner’s  Cychtpccdia,  Is.  Gd.  ; LiddeWs, 
2Hf. ; Atebuhr's,  2is, ; JSdimiiz's,  7s.  6d. ; Stride 
land's,  10s.  Gd. ; Krighlley's,  6s.  Gd. ; Goldsmith's 
(Pinnock's),  5s.  Gd. ; Pinnock's  Questions,  2s.  Gd.  • 
Guy’s  Elementary,  Gd.;  Hendry’s,  for  ChiUlren, 

2s. ; Fox's,  for  Young  Persons,  3s.  ; Comer's 
Youth’.s,  3s.  Gd. ; Child's  First,  2s.  Gd. 

HISIORY,  UNIVERSAL. — Books:  Tyt- 
ler's,  21s. ; Bunsen’s,  33s.;  Field's,  Us. ; lleJer’s 
9s. ; ir/ute’s,  6s.  ; Wright’s,  3s.  6d.  ; Stafford's' 

3s.  6</. ; Harding's.  5s.  ; Gerard's,  with  Tourrier’s 
Charts,  25s.  ; Stoddnrt'.s,  5s.  ; Willard's,  9s.  ■ 
Quin’s,  6s.;  Compendium,  3s.  Gd.;  Cyclopcedia' 
lOs.  Gd. ; Epitome,  Is.  ; Beckmore's  Instruction 
Is.;  Patton's,  2s.;  Peter  Parley's  tronders,  3s  6c/’ 
IIIVE.-See  Apiakv. 

HODGE  I’ODGE.— A savoury  dish,  pre- 
pared as  follows:— Cut  a piece  of  brisket  of 
beef  into  pieces,  put  water  to  it.  a bunch  of 
sweet  lierbs,  an  onion,  some  wliole  pepper 
in  a piece  of  muffin,  a carrot,  and  two  or 
three  heads  of  ceicry,  cut  into  pieces  ; stew 
all  till  tender.  Lettuce  may  be  added,  'young 
cabbage,  and  a lew  green  peas. 

HOEING.— An  operation  performed  in 
gardening  and  agriculture.  Tlie purposes  of 
this  operation  are  fourfold ; namely,  to  cut 
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down  weeds  at  or  under  the  surface,  and  to 
open  the  surface  of  the  ground,  so  as  to 
render  it  pervious  to  heat,  air,  and  moisture, 
and  to  draw  up  or  accumulate  the  soil  about 
the  stems  of  plants  ; and,  lastly,  to  form  a 
hollow  gutter  or  drill,  in  which  to  sow  or 
insert  the  seeds  of  plants.  The  use  of  the 
hoe  for  any  of  these  purposes  requires  dry 
weather.  The  best  hoe,  when  deep  stirring 
the  soil  between  drilled  crops  is  performed, 
is  the  Spanish  hoe,  fig.  1,  or  the  Vernon  hoe, 


fig.  2.  The  flat,  or  common  hoe,  is  only  use- 
lul  in  cutting  down  weeds  ; aud,  as  it  is  used 
ill  general,  it  performs  little  more.  Hoeing 
between  rows  of  crops  is  sometimes  per- 
I'ormed  by  what  is  called  a hoe-plough, 
which  is  a small  plough  having  a share  with 
double  fins,  drawn  by  one  man  and  pushed 
by  another.  The  Dutch  hoe  is  very  uselul  lor 
this  service,  and  may  also  be  efficiently  used 
for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  walks,  or  scrap- 
ing turf  or  mud  from  roads  or  courtyards. 

IKfG.— See  PiG. 

HOLLY.— A hardy  evergreen  shrub,  ol 


which  there  are  several  varieties.  'J'he  holly 
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will  thrive  only  in  a strong  deep,  dry,  loamy 
soil.  If  grown  as  single  ornamental  shrubs, 
they  should  not  be  overshadowed  by  other 
trees  ; and  if  the  land  is  manured,  so  much 
the  better.  The  best  way  of  forming  holly- 
hedges  is  to  procure  large  plants  from  some 
nursery ; but  a less  expensive  mode,  although 
requiring  more  time,  is  as  follows  : — Gather 
a suflicient  quantity  of  holly  berries  when 
ripe ; then  dig  a hole  three  or  four  feet  deep, 
and  throw  the  berries  in,  crushing  and 
mixing  them  with  some  fine  soil  at  the 
same  time ; close  the  hole  with  the  soil 
taken  out,  and  throw  some  litter,  or  other 
covering,  over  the  whole,  to  prevent  the  wet 
or  frost  penetrating.  Take  them  up  and  sow 
them  in  March.  They  will  produce  fine  little 
plants  the  first  season,  and  will  arrive  at 
perfection  in  about  three  years.  The  best 
time  for  cutting  hollies  is  early  in  the  spring, 
about  the  end  of  February,  before  they  have 
commenced  shooting.  Never  clip  them  with 
shears,  but  cut  them  with  a very  sharp 


kuife.  ...  j 

HOLLYHOCK.— This  plantrequires  good 
old  o-arden  soil,  well  trenched  over  to  the 
depth  of  two  feet,  with  plenty  of  thoroughly 
decomposed  manure,  such  as  old  cucumber- 
beds,  or  nightsoil  mixed  with  the  earth. 
If  the  subsoil  is  wet,  they  wiil  thrive  re- 
markably well  in  the  summer,  but  in  the 
winter,  wet  is  very  injurious  to  them  when 
old  plants  are  allowed  to  remain  ; to  prevent 
which  remove  the  mould  to  the  depth  of  one 
or  two  inches  round  the  neck  of  the  plimt, 
and  fill  up  with  white  sand,  about  six  inches 
round  the  stem,  level  with  the  surface.  It 
is  simply  to  preserve  them  Irom  wet,  insec.s, 
and  slugs,  from  which,  in  the  winter  they 
are  apt  to  suffer  very  much,  if  not  killed. 
Young  plants  should  be  planted  every  year, 
as  you  would  dahlias,  if  you  wish  to  secure 
line  flowers.  They  may  be  propagated  by 
single  eyes  in  July  and  August ; by 
cuttings  in  the  spring,  placed  on  a slight 
bottom  heat.  Young  plants  raised  Iroin 
summer  cuttings  are  oest  preserved  by  le- 
potting  them  in  October  into  large  pots,  the 
larger  the  better,  in  light,  rich,  sandy  earth, 
and  placed  in  a cold  frame -thus  they  w 
grow  during  the  winter.  In  March  or  April 
turn  them  out  into  tlie  open  gromid,  and 
hey  will  bloom  as  fine  and  as  early  as  it 
lanted  in  the  autumn.  Flant  them  not  less 
Imn  four  feet  from  row  to  ® 

set  apart  in  tlie  row ; if  grouped  in  beds 
ot  nearer  than  three  feet  each  w ay-  dhey 
.•ill  grow  well  in  the  shade  of  distant  trees, 
:at  by  no  means  must  the  roots  i.jterto^ 
nMay,  when  the  spikes  are  grown  afoot 

ligh,  Uiin  themontaccordnig  tothe  st^ 

if  the  plant;  if  well  estabjished  and  very 
trona  leave  four  spikes  : if  weak,  two  or 
hree  The  perlection  of  this  flower  consists 
n the  petals  being  ol  thick 
idges  smooth  and  even.  Ihe  tloiets  oec“l  y 
ng  the  centre  must  be  compact  clos^ 
irVnnged,  rising  in  the  niiddle  to  a 
tlobufar  form,  witli  a stiff  ‘^.^norUoii 
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the  flowers  on  the  spike  should  be  reg-ular, 
not  crowded  together  into  a confused  mass, 
nor  loosely  hanging  with  open  spaces  be- 
tween each  flower,  but  so  disposed  that  the 
shape  of  each  may  be  distinctly  seen,  and 
I'ully  blown,  the  uppermost  covering  the 
top  ; and  nothing  can  add  more  to  its 
beauty  than  a few  small  green  leaves  be- 
tween the  flowers,  which  give  it  an  elegant 
and  graceful  appearance.  The  third  point  is 
colour — the  brightest,  strongest,  and  most 
distinct  stand  iirst ; but  it  is  desirable  to 
obtain  all  imaginable  shades.  Stake  them 
before  they  get  too  high,  and  secure  them 
well  in  by  tying,  and  they  will  grow  erect. 
The  most  robust  grower  does  not  require  a 
stake  higher  than  four  feet  from  the  ground. 
If  the  weather  is  dry,  they  must  be  watered 
with  a solution  of  guano,  or  any  other  liquid 
manure,  poured  carefully  round  the  roots, 
avoiding  pouring  it  on  or  too  near  the  stems. 
To  grow  the  floweys  fine,  cut  off  the  lateral 
shoots,  thin  the  flower  buds,  if  crowded 
together,  and  take  out  the  top  of  the  spike, 
according  to  the  height  desired,  paying  at- 
tention to  the  usual  height  and  habit  of  the 
plant.  Observe,  by  topping  it  you  may  in- 
crease the  size  of  the  flower,  but  at  the  same 
time  shorten  its  duration  of  flowering,  and 
perhaps  disfigure  its  appearance. 

HOME.— The  word  “home”  brings  with 
it  a certain  charm  to  English  ^rs,  and 
awakens  associations  of  domestic  peace, 
comfort,  and  happiness.  There  are,  how- 
ever, exceptional  cases,  where,  owing  to 
the  existence  of  some  discordant  elements, 
home  is  the  reverse  of  enjoyable,  and  a 
man  is  driven  to  seek  for  comforts  else- 
where than  in  liis  natural  abiding  place. 
It  is  an  undoubted  truth  that  the  happiness 
of  home  depends  upon  the  management 
and  tact  of  the  housewife,  and  her  guiding 
principle  should  be  to  create,  if  possible, 
such  charms  and  pleasures  in  the  home 
over  which  she  presides,  as  shall  not  be 
attainable  elsewhere.  When  this  subject  is 
examined  more  closely,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  proper  management  of  a home  is  as  much 
the  basinets  of  a wife,  as  the  going  forth  to 
labour  is  that  of  the  husband;  and  it  is, 
therefore,  the  duty  of  every  woman,  us  it 
should  be  her  pleasure,  to  provide  home 
enjoyment  for  a man  as  a recognition  of  his 
just  claims,  and  a recompense  for  his  daily 
toil.  This  duty  is  not  only  bused  upon  broad 
principles,  but  it  also  consists  in  the  exer- 
cise of  many  trifling  acts,  and  the  perform- 
ance of  many  minor  ofllces,  which  depend 
upon  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  a 
wedded  pair  happen  to  be  placed.  Among 
the  numerous  golden  rules,  however,  which 
go  far  to  secure  domestic  happiness,  the 
following  may  not  be  inappropriately  enu- 
meratedKeep  the  house  clean  and  tidy, 
and  the  rooms  snug  and  comfortable. 
Never  create  a commotion  In  the  household 
while  your  husband  is  at  home ; but  defer 
all  domestic  operations,  such  as  washing, 
removing  furniture,  &c.,  until  he  goes  out, 
and  bring  your  labours  to  a conclusion 
before  he  returns.  Do  not  interfere  with 
your  husband’s  arrangement  of  any  articles 
of  use,  or  alter  the  disposition  of  his  books. 


papers,  &c.  Have  the  dinner,  tea,  or  what- 
ever meal  your  husband  partakes  of,  ready  for 
him  by  the  time  he  comes  home ; the  num- 
ber of  unhappy  contentions  which  hav» 
been  caused  by  a disregard  of  this  rule,  is 
beyond  conception.  Endeavour  to  discover 
your  husband’s  tastes  and  predilections; 
and,  having  discovered  them,  miss  no  oppor- 
tunity of  administering  to  them.  Learn  to 
discern  his  character  and  disposition,  so 
that  you  may  regulate  your  conduct  in  such 
a manner  as  not  to  offend  or  displease  him. 
Do  not  scold  your  servants  before  your 
husband ; this  is  a common  method  by 
which  bad  housendves  endeavour  to  excuse 
their  own  shortcomings.  Contrive,  from 
time  to  time,  new  pleasures  and  fresh  grati- 
fications ; these  are  certain  to  be  appre- 
ciated, and  may  be  projected  by  an  ordinary 
exercise  of  judgment  and  intelligence.  Suf- 
fer no  one,  not  even  the  nearest  relative  or 
dearest  friend,  to  interfere  in  the  manage- 
ment of  your  domestic  concerns ; do  that 
which  you  consider  to  be  right,  and  it  is 
almost  certain  to  be  so.  Discourage  the 
visits  of  mere  gossips,  who,  by  uselessly 
monopolising  your  time,  prevent  you  from 
paying  proper  attention  to  your  domestic 
duties.  Kemedy  all  defects  of  the  house- 
hold the  moment  that  they  are  perceived ; 
among  these  may  be  mentioned  smoky 
chimneys,  creaking  doors,  shaky  windows, 
stubborn  locks  and  bolts,  and  rickety  fur- 
niture; the  existence  of  these  defects  form  a 
fruitful  source  of  discomfort  and  grumbling. 
Provide  articles  of  constant  requirement  in 
time ; the  neglecting  to  send  for  this  or  that 
until  the  very  moment  when  it  is  wanted, 
occasions  waste  of  time,  inconvenience,  and 
commotion.  Be  always  cheerful  and  good 
tempered;  do  not  make  any  little  ailments, 
with  which  you  may  be  visited,  the  theme 
of  your  conversation ; and  endeavour  to  bear 
the  crosses  and  vexations  of  life  with  re- 
signation, equanimity,  and  fortitude.  To 
husbands  we  would  say,  regard  your  home 
as  the  place  where  botli  duty  and  inclina- 
tion should  lead  you ; do  not  sufler  your- 
self to  be  weaned  from  it  by  fleeting  and 
unstable  attractions  abroad,  for  these  can- 
not conduce  to  any  permanent  pleasure, 
and  are  calculated  to  be  productive  of  much 
unhappiness  to  you  and  yours.  Forget 
all  business  cares  when  you  enter  your 
home,  and  enter  cheerfully  into  such  amuse- 
ment and  conversation  as  you  think  are 
calculated  to  please.  Show  that  you  appre- 
ciate the  efforts  which  are  being  made  to 
promote  your  comfort,  by  a lew  words  of 
encouragement  and  gratitude,  timely  spoken 
and  tenderly  expressed.  Avoid  fault-  finding 
and  a display  of  petulance  and  ill-temper, 
at  any  little  accident  or  irregularity.  Ke- 
member  that  perfection  is  an  impossi- 
bility, and  a good  housewife  is  sulliciently 
grieved  by  a domestic  misadventure,  without 
needing  your  reproach  by  way  of  aggrava- 
tion. Endeavour  to  conform  your  habits  to 
tlic  arrangements  made,  and  do  not  scruple 
to  make  any  little  personal  sacrifices  that 
may  conduce  to  the  comfort  of  the  house- 
hold generally.  Do  not  intermeddle  with 
the  purely  domestic  regulations  of  the 
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house;  as,  for  instance,  giving  orders  di- 
rectly contrary  to  those  already  given  by 
your  wite ; such  a stop  as  this  is  not  only 
offensive  to  her,  but  is  calculated  to  en- 
gender confusion  and  disrespect  among 
the  servants.  If  you  have  any  complaint 
to  make  against  the  domestics,  let  it  be 
made  through  the  medium  of  your  wife,  and 
not  by  you  directly ; the  less  a master 
speaks  to  a female  servant  the  better  will 
he  be  served  and  respected.  Second  the 
efforts  that  are  made  for  order  and  regu- 
larity, by  beingorderly  andregularyourself ; 
thus,  instead  of  throwing  articles  of  wearing 
apparel,  or  books  and  papers  about  in  all 
directions,  put  them  in  the  place  usually 
appointed  tor  them.  Do  not  occupy  your- 
self too  much  in  reading  newsp^ers  or 
hooks,  or  in  any  other  exclusive  and  selnsh 
pursuit.  Entertain  company  occasionally, 
and  have  a few  IriCnds  now  and  then  to 
grace  your  fireside;  it  is  possible  for  two 
persons  with  the  best  intentions  and  the 
most  amiable  of  tempers,  to  fail  in  amusing 
and  interesting  each  other,  if  constantly  lel  t 
to  their  own  resources.  Lastly — and  this 
applies  equally  to  husband  and  wile — do 
nothing  surreptitiously,  and  discountenance 
anything  like  separate  interests.  Repose 
the  strongest  faith  and  confidence  in  each 
other,  and  strive  to  avoid  any  act  or  deed 
which  can  in  any  way  disturb  this  mutual 
reliance.  . 

HOMCEOPATHY.— A system  m medicine 
of  comparatively  recent  introduction,  which 
professes  to  cure  diseases  by  minute  doses 
of  medicine,  capable  of  producing  in  healthy 
persons  affections  similar  to  those  which  it 
is  intended  to  remove.  Books : Laurie's 
Domestic  Homoeopathic  Medicine,  5s.,  and  16s. ; 
Jahr's  Phannacopceia,  12s. ; Newman’s  Family 
Assistant,  6s. ; Jahr's  Handbook,  12s. ; Henrique's 
Dictionaru,  4s.  6d. ; Pulte's  Physician,  7s.  6d. ; 
Mother's  'Guide,  Is.  6d. ; Curtis's  Practice,  4s. ; 
Dunsford's  Remedies,  9s. ; Hamilton's  Guide,  6s. ; 
Curie's  Principles,  5s. ; Sampson's  Truths,  bs.  6d. 

HONEY.— The  sweet  substance  elaborated 
by  the  bee  from  the  juices  of  the  nectaries 
of  flowers,  and  deposited  in  the  cells  of  wax, 
forming  the  honeycomb.  The  nature  of 
honey  is  very  much  influenced  by  the  species 
of  flowers  from  which  it  is  obtained,  and 
the  vegetation  which  supplies  the  bees  with 
food.  The  honey  afforded  by  bees  that  have 
access  to  wild  thyme,  lavender,  rosemary, 
and  some  other  flowers,  abounding  in  aro- 
matic and  essential  oils,  is  of  the  first 
quality  ; while  it  is  said  to  be  very  bad 
when  the  bees  are  located  near  to  fields  of 
buckwheat.  The  common  honey  of  Britain 
being  chiefly  derived  from  agricultural  crops 
or  wild  plants  of  the  leguminous  kind,  such 
as  clover,  beans,  gorse,  and  broom,  is,  when 
pure,  of  excellent  quality;  the  Hampshire 
honey  is  reckoned  the  best  in  England. 
New  honey  appears  a uniform  transparent 
syrup,  varying  considerably  in  colour  Irom 
nearly  white  to  a yellowisli  brown,  intensely 
sweet  to  the  taste,  but  always  having  more 
or  less  of  a peculiar  flavour  and  an  aromatic 
odour ; ana,  besides  its  sweetness,  it  has 
a sharp  acidulous  taste,  which  becomes 
sharper  with  age,  at  the  same  time  that 
626 


the  colour  grows  deeper.  Virgin  honey  is 
that  which  is  made  in  a new  clean  hive  by 
bees  that  have  never  swarmed.  In  taking 
honey  from  the  hive,  pressure  is  generally 
employed,  by  which  a larger  quantity  of 
honey  is  obtained,  but  at  the  same  time 
particles  of  wax,  and  the  intrusion  of  the 
bee  maggot  deteriorate  its  qualify  and 
flavour.  As  an  article  of  food,  honey  is 
found  to  be  wholesome,  if  moderately  etii- 
ployed ; but  when  indulged  in  freely,  it 
proves  to  be  laxative,  and  in  some  habits 
produces  colic.  The  custom  of  giving  an 
excess  of  honey  to  children  is  to  be  par- 
ticularly discountenanced,  as  a most  injurious 
practice.  As  a medicine,  honey  is  employed 
in  the  preparation  of  oxymels  and  gargles  ; 
it  is  also  employed  as  a vehicle  lor  ad- 
ministering nauseous  and  unsightly  medi- 
cines. In  affections  of  the  throat  and  lungs, 
it  is  frequently  found  to  be  remarkably 
efficacious.  It  fermentation  should  take 
place  in  honey,  it  is  no  longer  calculated  for 
ordinary  use,  and  is  only  fit  to  be  converted 
into  mead  or  vinegar. 


HONEY  CAKES.— Take  a pound  and  a 
half  of  dried  and  sifted  flour,  three-quarters 
of  a pound  of  honey,  half  a pound  of  fiuely 
powdered  loaf  sugar,  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  citron,  half  an  ounce  of  orange  pee  , cut 
small,  half  an  ounce  of  ginger,  and  half  an 
ounce  of  cinnamon.  Melt  the  sugar  with 
the  honey,  and  mix  in  the  other  ingredients  : 
roll  out  the  paste,  cut  it  into  small  cakes  of 
any  form,  and  bake  on  tins  in  a moderate 

Flour,  li lb. ; honey,  Jib.;  sugar,  Jib. ; 
citron.  Jib. ; orange  peel,  joz. ; ginger,  Joz. ; 
cinnamon,  joz. 

HONEY  - DEW.  — An  exudation  either 
from  the  leaves  of  plants  or  from  insects, 
and  which  proves  highly  injurious  to  vege- 
tation, by  covering  the  surface  of  leaves  with 
a thick  glutinous  substance,  and  causing  by 
its  adhesiveness,  dust  and  other  tilth  to 
accumulate  upon  them,  till  their  pmes  aie 
at  last  completely  sealed  up, 
functions  become  suspended.  The  formation 
of  honey-dew  may  be  in  a „ 

prevented  by  applying  salt  and  water  to  the 
soli  where  the  plant  is  growing,  one  ounce 
of  sea  salt  (chloride  of  sodium)  to  a ga  Ion 

of  water  is  sufflciently  powerful  for  this 
purpose.  AVhen  honey-dew  has  really  up 

peared,  the  only  remedy  is  to  . 

wash  the  leaves  of  the  plant  as  soon  aftu 
the  discovery  as  possible. 

HONEY  BOAT. -Cut  into  thin 
two  Douuds  oi  conimon  y<iHow  o 
S^p  sei  it  over  the  lire  with  Jnst 
water  to  keep  it  from  burning  : 
melted,  add  a quarter  of  a pound  o ‘oiitD 
and  stir  the  mixture  till  it  boils  , , 

it  off  and  add  a few  drops  of  any  agreeable 
perfume : pour  it  into  a deep  dish  to  cooi, 
and  then  cut  it  into  squares.  riiant  of 

HON  EYSUCKLE. -- A tw  “‘“K  I “%?s 
wlilch  there  are  several  varieties ! ad  tne^®on 
may  be  propagated  by  '“yers^ 

Each  cutting  shou  d ; 

only  one  joint  should  be  left  above  ^ro 
they  should  be  taken  ofl  in  autumn,  uuu 
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inserted  in  a shady  border  ; tender  and 
scarcer  kinds  should  have  the  assistance  of  a 
naud-liglit,  as  the  wood  is  generally  pithy. 


The  honeysuckle  will  grow  in  almost  any 
soil,  provided  it  be  not  too  dry. 

HONEY,  TO  PuRirr. — Take,  for  every  five 
pounds  of  lioney,  three  ounces  of  powdered 
chalk,  live  ounces  of  charcoal  powder,  pre- 
viously washed  and  dried,  and  the  whites  of 
fifteen  eggs  beaten  up  in  a pint  of  water; 
set  the  honey,  the  chalk,  and  a quart  of 
water,  to  boil  for  two  minutes  in  a vessel, 
larger  by  one-third  than  the  bulk  of  its 
contents ; then  throw  in  the  charcoal  mixed 
with  the  white  of  egg,  and  boil  for  two 
minutes  longer,  stirring  well  the  whole  time. 
When  boiled,  set  it  to  cool  for  about  a quar- 
ter of  an  hour,  and  then  pass  it  through  a 
liair  sieve  or  bag ; as  the  honey  which  runs 
off  first  will  be  discoloured  a little  by  the 
charcoal,  return  it  to  the  bug  until  all  comes 
away  clear. 

MONET  WATER. — Take  of  rectiOed 
spirits,  eight  ounces  ; oil  of  cloves,  bergamot, 
and  lavender,  of  each  half  a drachm;  musk, 

1 hree  grains  ; yellow  sunders  shavings,  four 
drachms.  Digest  for  eight  days;  add  two 
ounces  each  of  orange-flower  water  aud  rose 
water. 

HOOPING  COUGH. — This  disease  comes 
on  with  difBculty  of  breathing,  thirst,  quick 
pulse,  hoarseness,  cough,  and  the  usual 
symptoms  of  a common  cold,  aggravated. 
This  condition  may  endure  for  two  or  throe 
weeks,  till  at  length  the  e.xj)irations  made 
in  coughing  become  longer,  and  more  rapid 
and  violent;  the  child,  in  its  sudden  gasp 
to  recover  breath,  making  in  the  larynx  and 
glottis,  that  peculiar  whoop  that  has  given 
name  to  the  disease.  This  whoop  or  hoop. 


once  established,  the  cough  becomes  spas- 
modic, and  is  continued  with  rapid  per- 
sistency till  a little  mucus  is  expelled,  or  the 
contents  of  the  stomach  are  ejected,  when 
the  paroxysm  ceases,  and  the  dhild  for  some 
hours  has  no  return  of  the  symptoms.  As 
this  is  both  a spasmodic  and  an  imitative 
disease,  children  who  are  in  health  should  be 
carefully  kept  from  the  sight  and  sound  of  a 
patient  affected  with  it. 

The  great  object  to  be  obtained  in  the 
ireatmeiit  of  this  disease,  is,  to  procure  a free 
expectoration  and  vomiting,  so  as  to  reduce 
the  length  and  severity  of  the  paroxysms. 
This  effect  is  to  be  obtained  by  repeated 
small  doses  of  tartar  emetic,  so  as  to  keep 
up  a constant  state  of  nausea  and  relaxation. 
For  this  purpose  the  following  powders  are 
to  be  employed,  one  being  given  every  three 
or  four  hours  Take  of 

Powdered  sugar  . . . i scruple. 

Tartar  emetic  ....  2 grains. 

Grey  powder  . , . ,35  grains. 

Mix  well,  and  divide  into  twelve  powders, 
for  a child  from  two  to  three  years ; into 
eight  powders  for  a child  from  three  to  five 
years;  and  into  si.x  powders  to  all  above 
that  age.  To  youths  and  adults  affected  with 
hooping  cough,  a dose  of  laudanum  varying 
from  fifteen  to  thirty  drops,  by  suspending 
the  spasmodic  action,  will  generally  be 
found  all  that  is  necessary  to  cure  the 
disease.  In  no  affection  of  childhood  is 
change  of  air  more  necessary ; and,  if  the 
weather  is  congenial,  the  patient  cannot  be 
too  soon  removed.  Benelit  is  sometimes 
derived  by  rubbing  the  throat  and  chest  of 
the  child  with  a stimulating  embrocation, 
though  as  a general  rule,  nothing  is  required 
beyond  the  tartar  emetia  and  keeping  the 
stomach  and  bowels  regular. 

HOP.— A perennial-rooted  plant  with  an 
annual  twining  stem,  which,  on  poles  or  in 
hedges,  will  reach  the  height  of  from  twelve 
to  twenty  feet,  or  more.  The  hop  is  propa- 
gated by  dividing  the  roots  in  autumn  and 
spring.  It  requires  a deep  rich  soil,  which 
should  be  frequently  stirred,  ami  kept  quite 
free  of  weeds.  'Hie  plantation  should  be 
renewed  every  seven  or  ten  years,  according 
to  circumstances.  In  field-culture  the  hop- 
ground  should  be  harrowed  and  rolled,  and 
reduced  to  as  fine  a state  as  possible  about 
the  end  of  March ; and  from  one  hundred 
aud  fifty  to  two  hundred  bushels  of  lime  to 
the  acre,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil, 
should  be  appliert  to  the  surface,  and  har- 
rowed in.  There  are  two  methods  of  ar- 
ranging the  plants  in  a hop-ground,  one  in 
squares,  aud  the  other  in  quincunx  ; aud  of 
these  two  modes  the  quincun.x  is  the  prefe- 
rable, because  the  plants,  standing  indepen- 
dently, are  more  exposed  to  sun  and  air;  a 
greater  number  of  plants  can  be  placed  on 
the  same  extent  of  ground,  and  the  soil  can 
ho  cleaned  nearer  the  plants  with  the  horse- 
hoe.  In  the  accompanying  engraving  is 
shown  the  square  method  of  planting,  in 
wliicli  the  hills  of  hops,  such  as  a,  are  each 
surrounded  in  a triangular  lorm  by  three 
poles.  In  clearing  tlie  grmmd  with  the 
iiorse-hoe  from  b to  c,  one  pole  is  closely 
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nassed  at  each  hUl  on  the  right,  and  two 
Mies  are  as  closely  passed  on  the  left  hand ; 
E^rthe  same  happens  in  clearing  the  g;round 
from  d to  e.  On  clearing  the  ground  m the 


and  are  not  expected  to  produce  any  crop 
that  season.  It  is  performed  at  the  end  ol 
June  or  in  July,  and  consists  in  twisting 
the  young  bines  into  a bunch  or  toot,  so 
that  by  discouraging  their  growth,  the  roots 
are  enabled  to  spread  out  more  vigorously, 
and  to  acquire  strength  previously  to  the 
approach  of  the  winter  season.  Removing 
the  haulm  takes  place  soon  after  Michael- 
mas, and  consists  simply  in  cutting  it  over 
with  a sfckle,  and  carrying  it  ofl  the  held 
for  litter  or  burning.  The  yearly  operation 
of  stacking  or  setting  the  poles  commences 
towards  the  end  of  Apnl,  or  at  -nhatever 
period,  earlier  or  later,  the  shMts  may  hai  e 
risen  two  or  three  inches.  Particular  at- 
tention should  be  paid  to 
length  of  the  poles  to  the  provable  strength 
of  the  bines ; for,  if  the  pole  be  too  long,  it 
draws  up  the  bine,  and  makes  it  bear  less  ; 
if  it  be  too  short,  the  bines  entangle  when 
they  get  beyond  the  poles,  and  cause  con- 
fusion in  the  picking.  Hops  are  sometimes 
trained  successfully  in  the 
seen  in  the  engraving,  on  poles  fave  feet  high 


direction  at  right  angles  to  the  former,  as 
from  /to  g and  h to  t,  one  pole  is  passed  ] 
closely  on  both  hands  at  each  hill.  H'?  ' 
intersecting  lines  b c,  and  d e.  by/ ? and  A t, 
represent  the  space  ot  ground  Mirred  hy  the 
horse-hoe;  and  it  will  be  observed  that 
while  a square  piece  of  ground  included  by 
every  four  hills  is  stirred  twice,  a conside- 
rable space  in  the  angles  on  each  side  of  the 
single  poles  in  the  square  piece  of  pound 
surrounding  each  hill  is  left  untouched  bv 
the  hoe,  which  must  be  cleared  by  manual 
labour  at  an  enhanced  cost.  J he  quincunx 
mefhod  is  illustrated  in  the  following  en- 
■<;n^^rav'iug".  Ot*  the  two  methods,  there- 


Eft"* 

fore,  the  quincunx  not  only  saves  "'uch 
manual  labour  in  clearing  the  land,  but  stirs 
it  the  oltener.  In  drming  the  hop  pl<»d.  me 
operations  of  the  first  year  are  confined  to 
twisting  and  removing  the  haulm.  me 
operation  of  twisting  is  confined  to  sued 
plants  as  have  been  planted  in  the  spring, 


and  three  feet  apart,  wHh  a long  pole^r 

two  at  such  intervals  as  may  be  desirea 

fixed  to  the  top  of  the  ho™ 

keep  them  steady.  A plain  is  su, 

stake,  and  the  rows  are  ""be  Vd- 

across  the  field.  This  method  may 

opted  with  success  'vhpe  poles  are 

and  where  the  ground  is  exposed  lo 

All  the  male  plants  should  be  1^^“®^ 

long  poles,  that  their  ’ The 

the  female  flowers  on  ^^e 

taking  of  the  crops  is  a ‘“P°^^now^  be 

SeliTember"  When' tlm  pulling  ^ “J- 

[lre*"paVr  of^r  VltoSt  ^v^i 

dtflerent  operations  m»y  h®  oajry;^  ° g,ect 
regularity  and  despatch  as  the  least 
In  any  department  of  moatabun- 

In  a great  degree,  ruinous  to  the  m 
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dant  crop,  especially  in  precarious  seasons. 
The  operation  of  drying  hops  requires  much 
^■penence  and  practice,  to  perform  it  suc- 
cessfully. The  bops  are  spread  on  a hair 
cloth,  and  from  ei^ht  to  ten,  sometimes 
twelve  inches  deep,  according:  to  the  dryness 
season,  and  the  ripeness 
ol  the  hops.  Ihe  general  rules  are,  to  begin 
u slow  fire,  and  to  increase  it  gradually 
**  heat  on  the  kiln^  and  the  warmth 

of  the  hops,  it  is  known  to  have  arrived  at 
a proper  height.  An  even  steady  fire  is 
then  continued  for  eight  or  ten  hours,  ac- 
cording to  the  state  or  circumstances  of  the 
hops,  by  which  time  the  end  of  the  hop- 
stalks  become  quite  shrivelled  and  dry 
^liich  IS  the  chief  sign  by  which  to  ascertain 
that  the  hops  are  properly  and  sufficiently 
taken  off  the  kiln, 
and  laid  in  a large  room  or  loft  till  they 
become  quite  cool.  In  the  choice  of  hops  care 
should  be  taken  to  select  those  that  have 
large  cones,  that  are  most  powerfully  odo- 
rous,  and  most  free  from  leaves,  stems, 
scaly  fragments,  and  sticks,  and  which, 
when  rubbed  between  the  hands,  impart,  in 
the  greatest  degree,  a yellowish  tint  and 
glutinous  feeling  to  the  skin.  The  tightness 
with  which  they  are  packed  should  also  be 
noticed,  as  without  being  very  firmly  pressed 
together,  and  quite  solid,  they  soon  spoil  by 
keeping.  The  finest  flavoured  hops  are  those 
grown  in  East  Kent,  and  termed  the  “golden 
bine;”  these  possess  a lively  golden  yellow 
colour.  “Countrys”  and  Farnham  hops 
have  a greenish  yellow  colour,  and  are  more 
expensive  than  any  other  variety. 

HOP-TOPS. — Hop- tops  may  be  served  as 
a substitute  for  asparagus.  Break  off  the 
young  shoots  of  hops,  tie  them  in  bundles, 
boil  them  with  a little  meat  in  the  water 
for  twenty  minutes  ; serve  as  asparagus. 

IIOFS,  Medical  Uses  of.— Hops  are 
narcotic,  tonic,  and  'iinretic;  they  reduce 
the  frequency  of  the  pulse,  and  do  not  affect 
the  head  like  moat  anodynes.  Used  exter- 
nally they  act  as  an  anodyne  and  discutient, 
and  are  useful  as  a fomentation  for  painful 
tumours,  rheumatic  affections  of  the  joints, 
and  severe  contusions.  A pillow  stuffed 
with  hops  also  acts  as  an  excellent  narcotic 
and  will  frequently  procure  sleep  and  ease 
when  all  other  means  have  failed.  When 
the  powder  of  hops  is  mixed  with  lard,  it 
acts  as  an  anodyne  dressing  in  painful 
ulc6rs. 

IfoitElIOUND.— Tills  herb  has  long  been 
a popular  remedy  in  chronic  pulmonary 
complaints,  and  is  commonly  resorted  to  in 
cases  of  coughs  and  colds,  llorchound  tea  is 
made  by  infusing  an  ounce  of  the  herb  in  a 
111  lit  of  water,  for  an  hour.  Syrup  of  hore- 
hound,  is  the  tea  sweetened  and  thickened 
with  sugar.  Candied  horehound;  mix  a pint 
of  liorehound  Juice  with  eight  or  teiipounds 
of  wliite  sugar  ; boil  the  mixture  to  a candy 
height,  unu  pour  it,  whilst  warm,  into 
moulds  or  small  paper  oases,  well  dusted 
with  finely  powdereef  sugar. 

HOUN. — Among  the  numerous  purposes 
to  which  this  material  is  put,  is  that  of  con- 
verting it  into  a manure.  The  sliavings  and 
trimmings  of  horn  are  excellently  adapted 


for  this  purpose;  the  animal  matter  in 
them  seems  to  be  of  the  nature  of  coagulated 
albumen,  and  it  is  slowly  rendered  soluble 
by  the  action  of  water  ; the  earthy  matter 
in  horn  forms  the  most  valuable  portion  of 
the  manure,  and  renders  it  very  durable  in 
its  6fTccts 

HORNET-STING. — Press  the  barrel  of  a 
watch-key  over  the  part  affected,  so  as  tt 
expose  the  sting,  which  must  be  then  re- 
moved. Lay  a rag  moistened  with  harts- 
horn and  oil  over  the  part,  and  moisten  it 
from  time  to  time. 

HORSE,  Criteria  of.— In  choosing  a 
horse,  a just  knowledge  of  the  exterior 
conformation  of  horses  generally,  and  of 
the  essential  points  in  the  animal,  according 
to  the  employment  for  which  he  is  destined^ 
are  necessary  matters  for  every  person  who 
intends  keeping  a horse,  to  know.  The 
accompanying  engraving  depicts  an  ordinary 
horse,  with  his  various  points  indicated  by 
certain  figures,  which  bear  a corresponding 
reference  to  the  numbered  list  below  the 
engraving. 


111.  Muzzle  parts  about  the  mouth. 

2.  Gullet. 

3 3.  Windpipe. 

4.  Crest. 

6.  Withers. 

6.  Chest,  or  Counter. 

7 7.  Girth. 

H.  Back. 

9.  Loins. 

10.  Hip,  or  Ilium. 

11.  Croup. 

12.  Haunch,  or  Quarters. 

13.  Thigh. 

14.  Hock. 

16.  Slnind,  or  Cannon. 

10.  Fetlock. 

17.  I’astern. 

18.  Shoulder  bone,  or  Scapula. 

19.  Elbow. 

20.  F'ore-thigh,  or  Fore-arm. 

21.  Knee. 

22.  Coronet. 

2.1.  Point  of  the  hock. 

24.  Ham-string. 

The  proper  conformation  ol  horses  in  general 
is  as  follows : The  head  should  hot  be 
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disproportionately  Inrtre,  and  should  be  well 
set  on.  that  is,  the  lower  jawbones  should  be 
sufficiently  I'ar  apart  to  enable  the  head  to 
form  that  angle  with  the  neck,  which  gives 
tree  motion,  and  a graceful  carnage  to  it. 
and  prevents  its  being  too  heavy  on  the 
hand.  The  eye  should  be  large  and  slightly 
jirominent,  and  the  eyelid  line  and  thiin 
The  ear  should  be  small  and  erect,  and 
nuick  in  motion.  The  lop- ear  indicates 
dulness  or  stubbornness;  and  when  it  is 
habitually  laid  too  lar  on  the  back,  it 
frequently  evinces  a tendency  to  nnschiel. 
The  nostril  in  every  breed  should  be  some- 
what expanded.  The  neck  should  be  long, 
rather  than  short.  It  should  be  muscular 
at  its  base,  and  gradually  become  hue  as  it 
approaches  the  head.  The  withers  should 
be  somewhat  high  in  every  horse.  Ihe 
slioulder  should  be  lormed  in  a slanting 
direction,  as  it  confers  mechanical  advantage, 
and  easv  and  pleasant  action,  and  a greater 
degreeof  salety.  It  must  not,however,  exist 
in  any  considerable  degree,  in  the  horse  ot 
draught,  and  particularly  of  heavy  draught. 
The  Aest  must  be  capacious,  lor  it  contains 
the  heart  and  the  lungs,  the  organs  on  which 
the  speed  and  endurance  ot  thehorse  depend. 
The  loins  should  be  broad,  the  quarters 
long,  the  thighs  muscular,  and  the  hocks 
well  bent,  and  well  under  the  horse.  ith 
regard  to  ike  colour  of  <t  horse^  there  is  no 
certain  rule  by  which  this  can  be  connected 
with  his  capacity.  As  a general  principle, 
dark  are  preferable  to  light  horses,  except  in 
the  instance  of  black,  which  has  fewer  good 
horses  within  its  range,  particularly  in  the 
lighter  breeds,  than  any  other.  Grey  horses 
are,  also,  in  some  degree,  an  exception  to 
the  rule;  for  there  are  many  good  greys. 
Bay  and  brown  are  esteemea  good  colours. 
The  criteria  of  hardiness  are  derived  from  the 
l ormof  the  carcass,  which  should  be  circular 
or  barrelled;  by  which  conformation,  a 
n-reater  extent  of  food  is  retained,  and 
strength  gained  to  perform  the  labour  re- 
quired. The  criteria  of  vigour,  spirit,  or  mettle, 
are  best  derived  from  trial.  It  should 
always  be  borne  in  mind  that  a hot  flery 
horse  is  as  objectionable  as  a horse  of  good 
courage  is  desirable.  Hot  horses  may.  he 
known  by  their  disinclination  to  stand  still ; 
by  their  mettle  being  roused  by  the  slightest 
exercise,  especially  when  in  company,  buch 
horses  seldom  last  long,  and  under  accident 
are  impetuous  and  frightened  in  the  extreme. 
A good  couraged  horse,  on  the  contrary, 
moves  with  readiness,  as  well  alone  as  in 
company ; he  carries  one  ear  forward  and 
one  backward ; is  attentive  and  cheeriul, 
loves  to  be  talked  to  and  caressed,  and  it  m 
double  harness  will  play  with  his  mate.  The 
criteria  of  the  racehorse,  derived  Irom  mrm, 
are,  that  he  have  the  greatest  possible 
quantity  of  bone,  muscle,  and  sinew,  ”>  <hc 
most  condensed  form.  There  should  b*;  a 
general  length  of  parts  to  afford  stretch, 
scope,  and  elasticity,  with  great  muscles 
hardened  by  condition,  to  act  on  the  length 
of  these  parts  advantageously.  In  parti- 
cular. his  hind  limbs  should  be  ^ 

with  ample  thighs  and  broad  hocks,  which 
should  be  low  set.  His  fore-arm  ought 
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also  to  be  broad,  and  the  knee,  like  tlm 
hock,  should  be  near  the  ground.  The  hunter 
should  have  somewhat  similar  proportums 
to  the  racer,  but  with  more  bulk,  to  enable 
him  to  continue  his  exertions  longer,  and  to 
carry  more  weight.  In  him  a good  carcass 
is  essentially  necessary,  to  enable  him  to  go 
through  a long  chase,  and  the  more  it  he  be 
required  to  hunt  more  than  one  day  m the 
week.  The  hunter  should  be  well  formed  m 
his  loins,  and  well  let  down  in  his  thighs,  to 
propel  him  forward  in  his  gallop,  and  give 
him  strengtli  to  rise  sufficiently  to  coyer  Ins 
leaps.  The  hackney  should  be  well  lormed 
behind,  to  give  him  strength,  and  to  propel 
him  forward,  it  is  even  of  more  consequence 
that  he  be  well  formed  before;  and  in  this 
kind  of  horse  the  hind  parts  are  somewhat 
subordinate  to  the  fore,  as  ssf^fy  ** 
consequence  than  speed.  Ihe  head  ot  the 
hackuey  sliould  be  small,  and  placed  on  a 
neck  ot  due  length  and  substance,  so  as  to 
form  that  lirmness,  and  proper  resistance  to 
the  hand,  so  pleasant  to  the  feel,  and  neces- 
sary for  ease  and  safety.  The  shoulders 
should  be  oblique  and  well  furnished  with 
muscle,  but  not  too  heavy,  and  the  withers 
in  particular  should  be  high.  The  elbows 
should  be  turned  rather  out  than  m,  and  the 
legs  should  stand  out  straight,  and  by  no 
means  full  under  the  horse,  or  it  betokens  a 
stumbler.  The  pasterns  should  be  neitlier 
too  oblique,  which  bespeaks  weakness,  nor 
too  straight,  which  wears  the  horse  out  and 
is  unpleasant  to  the  rider.  The  carcass 
should  be  -ound;  the  loins  straight,  wide, 
and  ribbed  home ; and  the  thighs  ot  good 
substance.  Road  horses  for  quick  draught,  as 
coach,  chariot,  stage,  and  post 
require  a rising  fore-arm,  a straight  back 
and  a short  quick  step.  As  they  approach 
the  hunter  form,  they  are  best  lilted  tor 
quick  work ; and,  as  they  resemble  the  best 
kind  of  light  agricultural  horses,  tliey  are  cal- 
culated for  heavy  draught,  as  for  coaches,  &c. 
But  in  all,  a portion  of  blood  gives  courage 
and  durability,  and  condenses  strength  into 
lessened  bulk ; by  which  activity  is  f?a|ned. 
The  critei'ia  of  a horse  best  suited  for  agncultw  at 
labour  are,  the  head  as  small  as  the  propor- 
tion of  the  animal  will  admit ; the  nostri  s 
expanded,  and  the  muzzle  tine ; oy?* 
ful  and  prominent;  ears  small,  opuRj*  > 
placed  together;  neck  rising  out  tiom  be 
uveeu  the  shoulders  with  an  e“8y  t«Poring 
curve,  and  joining  graceiully  to 
shoulders  well  tlirown 

muscular,  and  tapering  from  the  shouUii.r, 
to  meet  a line,  straight,  sinewy,  heel^ 
ieg  ; the  hoof  circular,  and  wide  at  the  heel , 
chest  deep  and  full  at  the  j . 

tillets  broad  and  stra'gdit.  and 
hips  by  no  means  wide,  but  Tuarters  oi  g, 
and  the  tall  set  on  so  as  to  be  nearly  in  the 
same  rlglit  line  ns  the  back  I uj. 

and  muscular;  'eg®  clean  and  ill  - 
leg-bones  not  round,  but  what  is  ^ 

or  llat.  The  horse  attains  filer 

years  old,  and  he  is  in  his  Pr'me  , 
nine.  1 1 no  unfair  play  be  pruet  ®ed.  bls^ngo 
may  be  judged  ot  Irom  lis  tcet>  • ^ 
called,  mark  of  mouth.  ' ,’.'o  .„»|i  ju  each 

with  six  molar  or  grinding  teet 
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jaw;  the  tenth  or  twelfth  day  after,  the  two 
front  nippers  appear  above  and  below,  and 
m fourteen  or  hfteen  days  from  this,  the 
two  intermediate  are  pushed  forward  ; the 

three  months 

alter.  At  ten  months  the  incisive  or  nippers 

thnn'iTf  ''"‘th  each  other,  the  front  less 
than  the  middle,  and  these,  again,  less  than 
the  corners  ; they,  at  this  time,  have  a very 
sensible  cavity.  At  twelve  months  this 
cavity  becotnes  smaller,  and  the  animal  ap- 
pears with  four  molar  teeth  on  each  side, 
above  and  below,- three  of  the  temporaneous 
or  colt  s,  and  one  permanent  or  horse  tooth  ; 
j months  the  cavity  in  the  nippers 
there  are  five  grinders,  two 
of  the  horse,  and  three  temporaneous;  at 
two  years  the  first  of  the  colt’s  molar  teeth 
in  each  jaw,  above  and  below,  are  displaced  • 
at  two  years  and  a half  or  three  years,  the 
front  nippers  fall,  and  give  place  to  the 
three  and  a half,  the 
middle  nippers  are  likewise  removed,  at 
which  period  the  second  milk  molar  falls ; at 
lour  years  the  horse  is  found  with  six  molar 


teeth,  five  of  his  new  set,  and  one  of  his  last- 
at  four  and  a half  the  corner  nippers  of  the 
colt  fall,  and  give  place  to  tlie  permanent  set 
(as  seen  in  the  engraving),  and  the  last 
temporaneous  grinder  disappears.  At  five 
years  old,  when  the  teeth  have  been  fnllv 
developed,  the  horse  possesses  six  teeth  iii 
the  front  of  each  j'aw,  called  incisors ; a short 
distance  from  each  end  of  the  row  of  incisors 
and  in  each  jaw,  there  is  a solitary  canine 
tooth;  these  canine  teeth  are  technically 
called  tmhts.  At  a greater  distance  inward 
in  each  jaw,  and  on  each  side,  there  are  six 
grinders.  At  live  and  a half  years  old,  the 
nippers  are  marked  by  a natural  cavity  found 
in  the  substance  between  the  outer  and 
inner  walls,  and  it  is  the  presence  or  absence 
of  these  darkish  marks  that  certifies  the  age 
of  the  animal.  When  the  horse  reaches  si.\ 
years,  the  marks  in  the  two  front  nippers  of 
the  nether  jaw  are  filled  up,  and  the  tushes 
are  blunted.  At  seven  years,  the  two  nippers 
next  the  middle  ones  are  also  filled  up;  at 
eight,  the  two  outer  ones  are  filled  up  also, 
and  the  tushes  are  round  and  shortened! 
The  lower  nipjier  teeth  are  non  all  smooth  ; 
the  marks  are  gone  ; hut  in  the  teeth  of  the 
upper  jaw  tlie  marks  remain  for  a year  or 


two  longer  Although  the  mark  of  the 
horse  s teeth  furnishes  the  ordinary  criterion 
of  his  age,  yet  this  is  sometimes  apt  to 
deceive,  owing  to  a disgraceful  practice 
which  prevails  among  dishonest  dealers  of 
making  an  artificial  mark  on  the  horse’s 
teeth  to  resemble  the  natural  one;  by  which 
inexperienced  persons  are  apt  to  be  misled. 
But  no  art  can  restore  the  tushes  to  their 
form  and  height,  or  re-furnish  their  internal 
grooves.  The  best  judges,  therefore,  thrust 
one  ot  their  fangers  into  the  horse’s  mouth, 
Mntenting  themselves  with  merely  feeling 
the  tush.  To  less  experienced  judges  other 
appearances  present  themselves  as  aids 
Horses,  when  aged,  usually  become  hollow 
above  the  eyes,  the  hoofs  appear  rugged,  the 
under  lip  falls,  and  if  grey  be  the  colour  ot 
the  h^orse,  it  becomes  white.  The  appearance 
of  a horse  will  be  influenced  by  the  treatment 
which  he  has  received,  and  the  work  he  has 
performed ; it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  a 
horse  at  six  years  old  feeble,  debilitated, 
and  exhibiting  all  the  marks  of  old  age. 

animal  falls  into 
otliei  hands,  at  ten  or  twelve  he  has  all  the 
teeth  are  the  only 
parts  that  present  an  indication  of  age ; it  is 
therefore  more  useful  to  examine  the  general 
appearance  of  the  animal,  than  to  be  guided 
absolutely  by  the  marks  on  the  teeth,  in 
Imytng  a horse,  one  of  the  chief  requisites  to 
be  attended  to  is,  the  degree  of  nervous 
energy  which  the  animal  possesses  ; and  it 
IS  the  union  of  this  energy  with  good  con- 
tormation  that  completes"  the  value  of  the 
horse.  Its  absence  or  presence,  however,  is 
not  likely  to  be  discovered  without  a trial  ■ 
and,  to  avoid  disappointment  in  this  respect! 

It  18  absolutely  necessary  that  a trial  should 
K ° j previous  to  purchase.  The  horse 
should  be  set  to  the  work  which  he  is 
to  ^rform ; and  if  he  be  intended 
for  the  saddle,  or  for  single  harness,  he 
have  no  companion  on  his  trial,  for 
many  horoee  work  well  in  company,  who 
are  slugw*},  and  slow  when  alone.  Some 
horses  have  an  awkward  and  unpleasant 
way  ot  going,  or  are  difficult  to  manage,  or 
have  some  Woe,  which  is  only  displayed 
when  at  worSt.  In  short,  delects  too  nume* 
roug  to  mention  may  exist  which  render  a 
trifcl,  preTioiis  to  the  conclusion  of  the  bar- 
f^ain,  an  essential  proceeding.  But  if  that 
cannot  be  obtaineii,  some  sort  of  conclusion 
regarding  the  unimal’s  spirit  may  be  arrived 
at  by  his  general  appearance.  T he  manner 
in  which  he  carries  his  head,  his  attention 
to  surrounding  objects,  his  gait,  and  tlie 
lively  motion  of  hie  ears,  may  all  or  eacli  be 
looked  to  as  indicative  ot  “ bottom  " or 
willingness  to  work.  It  is  only,  howWer 
ill  a private  stable  or  in  that  of  a respectable 
dealer,  that  these  criteria  can  be  depeiuleil 
upon  ; for.  in  a market-place,  the  animal  is 
too  niiicli  excited  by  ftie  cracking  of  whips 
and  the  too  frequent  application  of  them,  to 
be  judged  of  as  regards  his  temper.  Neitiier 
must  the  buyer  be  thrown  off  his  guard  by 
the  aiiiinalioii  wliicli  horses  display  at  an 
auction,  or  on  coming  out  of  tlie  stable  of  a 
peffy  dealer;  for  it  is  a fact,  wliicti  cannot 
be  too  well  nutde  k-aown,  that  there  are 
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many  unprincipled  dealers,  who  make  it 
their  business,  before  showing  a horse,  to 
nut  some  life  in  him  ’’-that  is,  they  torture 
mm  with  the  lash,  till,  between  pa.m  and 
fear,  the  poor  animal  is  so  much  excited  as 
to  bound  from  side  to  side  with  the  utinost 
ao-ility.  at  the  least  sound  or  movement  of 
the  bystanders.  Minute  attention  should  be 
besto^veTupon  the  fore-legs  and  feet;  these 
in  fact,  are  the  great  trying  points.  If  the 
feet  be  not  round  and  full,  so 
firmly  and  flatly  on  the  ground,  and  if  tender 
or  thin  in  the  hoofs,  the  aii^al  is  not  to  be 
trusted  for  saddle- work.  Weakness  m the 
fetlock  joint  will,  also,  cause  a horse  to 
stumble  and  come  dowm  and  is 
euual  ly  serious  defect.  Horses  are  sold  with 
OT  w'ithout  warranty  at  sales  held  at  reposi- 
tories ; the  terms  of  warranty  are 
announced  in  a public  manner ; but  when 
the  sale  is  private,  no  yvarranty  is  bniUlng 
which  is  not  expressed  in  writing  in  the 

^^'uksE,  Diseases  of.— The  labour  to 
which  a horse  is  doomed, 
his  artificial  state  of  liYlng,  exposes  him  to 
a number  of  formidable 
is  the  most  destructive  of  all  the  maladies 
to  which  the  horse  is  exposed  ; *be  ton- 
sequence  of  breathing  the  air  of  foul  and 
vitiattd  stables  ; and.  in  every  stage  of  it,  is 
most  contagious.  The  disease  takes  the 
form  of  an  irritation  of  the  delicate  mem- 
branes of  the  uostrils,  actompauied  by 
offemsive  discharge  of  Jhe 

nose,  an  enlargement  and  induraUoii  of  the 
glands  beneath  and  within  the  lower  jaw , on 
one  or  on  both  sides,  and 
ulcers  covering  the  cartilage  of  *be  nose 
These  are  the  general  symptoms,  but  they 
vary  greatly,  sometimes  the  discl^ge  will 
be  so  slight  as  scarcely  to  be  perceived,  imd 
be  known  only  by  its  adhesiveness  ; and  the 
glands  will  not  be  in  the  least  degree  en- 
larged ; at  others  a very  small  enlarged 
gland  may  be  found,  adhering  to  the  jaw, 
and  may  be  stationary  mouth  after  month, 
without  any  apparent  discharge  from  the 
nose.  The  contagiousness  of  glanders  r«m- 
dei  s it  a disease  to  be  particularly  dreaded, 
lor  if  a glandered  horse  be  introduced  into 
the  stable,  or  work  in  the  team,  the  greaUr 
part  ol  tlie  stud  will,  sooner  or  later  be  lost. 
It  should  be  known,  also,  that  glanders  may 
be  communicated  to  human  beings;  mu 
there  are  cases  on  record  of  persons  having 
met  with  their  deutli  through  inadverteu^tlv 
applying  to  their  own  faces  a handkerchief 
or  sponge  whicli  had  been  used  for  a gdan- 
dered  liorse.  Aliliougli  every  variety  ol 
remedy  lias  been  devised  ^o*’.*)*’*  f 
may,  notwitlistanding,  be  said  to  he  almost 
incurable.  Under  ttiese  circumstances,  tuc 
cliief  care  is  the  prevention  of  the  inaiaay, 

wliicli  may  generally  be  attained  P P 
stable  management. 

lation,  tlierelore,  are  highly  oi„,. 

atmOHiiliere  should  not  be  too  . 

ders  may  be  produced  by  »“y‘h‘ng  that  in 
jnres.  or  for  a Icngtli  oi  3'" 

weakens  liie  vital  energy  of  the 
hrane.  1 hey  have  been  ® 

fracture  of  the  bones  ol  the  nose,  they 
Ui 


have  been  the  consequence  of  violent  catarrh, 
and  particularly  when  the  discharge  Irom 
the  nostrils  is  long  continued.  They  ha' e 
been  produced  by  the  injection  of  stimulating 
and  acrid  substances  up  the  nostril ; a"*- 
everything  that  weakens  the  constitution 
generally  will  lead  to  glanders.  To  protect 
other  horses  from  contagion,  the  mangers, 
racks,  and  partitions  of  the  stable,  should 
be  first  well  scraped,  next  scoured  'vith 
soap  and  water,  and  thoroughly  washed  witli 
a solution  of  chloride  of  lime  (a  pi^nt  of  the 
chloride  to  a paiUul  of  water).  The  walls 
should  then  be  lime-washed,  the  h^d-gear 
burned,  the  clothing  baked  and  washed,  the 
pails  newly  painted,  and  the  iron- work  ex- 
posed to  a red  heat.  These  precauUons 
taken,  all  danger  will  cease.  Farcy  is  inti- 
mately connected  with  glanders ; they  w ill 
run  into  each  other,  or  their  symptoms  will 
mingle  together,  and  before  either  arnves  at 
itsfatal  termination,  its  associate  will  almost 
invariably  appear.  The  symptoms  usually 
show  themselves  in  what  is  termed  a huttou 
or  bud,  which  is,  in  fact,  a species  ot  indolent 
boil  In  some  cases,  however,  the  horse 
will  droop  for  many  days  before  the  appear- 
ance of  the  buttons  or  farcy  buds ; his 
appetite  will  be  impaired  ; his  coat 
out  of  order ; he  will  lose  fiesh.  Hie  POison 
is  evidently  at  work,  hut  has  not  gaintd 
sufficient  power  to  cause  the  absorb^ents  to 
swell.  The  progress  ol  the  disease  is  then 
suspended,  and  possibly  tor  many  ^ 
the  horse  will  ap^pear  to  be  restored  to  1 ea  tb 
but  suddenly  t^e  f“icy  assumes  a v ^ 
appearance,  and  hurnes  him  off.  The  u> cFca-  e 
of  toe  buds  marks  the  progress  ot  th 
disease.  The  ulcers  spread  around,  and  are 
cured  with  considerable  difficulty.  Uaigci 
tumours  appear  in  the  groin,  and  hetueiL- 
the  tbre-legV and  ulcerate  a“d  spread  : to^ 
hollows  and  burrowiiigs  run  deep  in  e\  cr> 
dhSn  ; glanders  speedily  appear,  and 
death  endues.  Few  things  are  more  dis- 
similar, or  more  perplexing,  than  the  difle 
rent  forms  which  farcy  assumes.  One  of 

jick  to^^h°^e.dScmcnt^  “u^l^e  'vill 
■’particularly  swell  and  a ImM  d^charge 
will  issue  from  the  nose.  Sometimes  ii 
horse  will  gradually  lose  flesh  and  sHeugU^ , 
he  will  be  hide-bound;  maiioy  P 
will  appear  in  dijrerent  PY/®.:  uiul 

8 well  r cracks  will  appear  the  ^ 

b:Vme?ewanro1Sikon,Ub 
Irease  Farcy,  like  glanders,  springs  l.om 

iiVe  to  uranders.  hut  with  this  dinerei.ee 
that  it  fs  more  trequenUy  generu^^ 
sometimes  strangely  prevalent 
districts.  The  . Heatment  «f  le 

with  the  lorm  it  9*^“',''®®;  r „hysic  shoultl 
or  had  farcy,  a mild  Q ,,,c.n 

be  first  administered,  ^he  bm  ,e  s , 
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, are  disposed  to  break,  they  should  be  pene- 
trated with  the  iron.  Tliese  wounds  .should 
be  daily  inspected  ; and  if,  when  the  slough 
of  the  cautery  comes  off  they  look  pale, 
foul,  and  spongy,  and  discharge  a thin 
matter,  they  should  be  frequently  washed 
with  a lotion  composed  of  a drachm  of 
corrosive  sublimate,  dissolved  in  an  ounce  of 
rectified  spirit.  When  the  wounds  begin  to 
look  red,  and  the  bottom  of  them  are  even 
and  firm,  and  they  discharge  a thick  white 
or  yellow  matter,  the  friars’  balsam  will 
speedily  heal  them.  As,  however,  the  con- 
stitution is  now  tainted,  local  applications 
will  not  be  sufficient,  and  the  disease  must 
be  attacked  by  internal  medicines.  So  soon 
as  the  physic  has  ceased  to  operate,  the 
corrosive  sublimate  will  be  the  best  altera- 
tive, and  may  be  given  in  doses  of  ten 
grains,  gradually  increased  to  a scruple, 
with  two  drachms  of  gentian  and  one  of 
ginger,  and  repeated  morning  and  night 
until  the  ulcers  disappear  ; unless  the  horse 
is  violently  purged,  or  the  mouth  becomes 
sore,  in  which  case  a drachm  of  blue  vitriol 
may  be  substituted  for  the  corrosive  subli- 
mate. During  this  treatment  the  horse 
should  he  placed  in  a large  box,  with  a free 
circulation  of  air,  and  greenmeat  or  carrots, 
the  latter  more  particularly,  should  be  given 
Jiirn,  with  a fair  allowance  of  corn.  If  he 
could  be  turned  out  during  the  day,  it  would 
be  advantageous  ; but  at  alt  events,  he  must 
be  daily  exercised.  Broken-windedness  is  a 
distressing  complaint,  to  which  many  horses 
are  subject.  When  the  breathing  of  a horse 
is  rapid  and  laborious,  it  is  said  to  be  thick- 
Minded;  and  when  it  breathes  irregularly, 
the  inspiration  taking  one  effort,  and  the 
expiration  two,  it  is  called  broken- winded. 
Inflammation  of  the  lungs  from  cold,  is  the 
cause  of  thick-windedness,  the  condition  of 
these  organs  preventing  the  full  action  of 
the  air-fubes.  This  complaint,  if  not  re- 
moved, will  most  likely  terminate  in  the 
broken-winded  condition.  l?ut  broken- wind- 
edness  will  take  place  without  the  premoni- 
tory symptoms.  The  main  cause  of  broken- 

windedness  is  sharp  work  after  over -feeding 

causing  the  animal  to  run  while  the  stomach 
ds  full.  It  is  a disease  almost  invariably  the 
result  of  sheer  carelessness  on  the  part  of 
the  persons  whose  duty  it  is  to  superintend 
the  feeding  of  the  horse.  Ilroken-winded- 
ness  depends  as  much  upon  the  cramped 
state  of  the  lungs,  from  file  pressure  of  an 
over  gorged  stomacli,  in  tlie  ordinary  state 
of  the  animal,  as  from  the  effects  of  over- 
exertion.  A horse,  for  instance,  frequently 
becomes  broken-winded  in  a straw-yard,  for 
there  is  but  little  nutriment  in  t he  provender 
found  there  i so  tliat  tlie  animal,  to  obtain 
enoiigli  for  the  support  of  life,  is  compelled 
to  keej)  the  stomach  constantly  full,  and 
pressing  on  tlie  lungs.  The  perfect  cure  of 
broken- windedness  is  held  to  bean  impossi- 
bility; yet  mucli  maybe  done  to  relieve  it. 
The  food  of  tlie  anlinal  should  consist  of  a 
great  deal  of  nourishment  compressed  into 
a small  compass ; the  (jiiaiitity  of  oats 
should  be  increased,  and  of  hay  proportion- 
ately diminished  ; the  bowels  should  be 
gently  relaxed  by  the  frequent  use  of 


mashes  ; the  water  should  be  given  sparingly 
through  the  day,  although  at  night  the 
thirst  of  the  animal  should  be  fully  satis- 
fied ; and,  above  all,  exercise  should  never 
be  taken  when  the  stomach  is  full.  Ir.flam. 
nuttion  of  the  brain,  produced  by  over-e.xer- 
tion,  or  by  any  of  the  causes  of  general 
lever,  and  characterized  by  the  wildest  deli- 
rium, mus  t be  submitted  to  the  most  profuse 
blood-letting,  active  purgation,  and  blister- 
ing  of  the  head,  7'etanus,  or  locked-jaw,  is  a 
constant  spasm  of  all  the  voluntary  muscles, 
and  particularly  those  of  the  neck,  the  .=pine, 
and  the  head.  Bleeding,  physicking,  blister- 
ing the  course_  of  the  siiine,  and  the"^ adminis- 
tration of  opium  in  very  large  doses,  will 
alone  give  any  chance  of  cure.  Pahy  is  the 
suspension  of  nervous  power.  It  is  usually 
confined  to  the  hinder  limbs,  and  sometimes 
to  one  limb  only.  Here  bleeding  and  phy- 
sicking, and  antimonial  medicines,  and 
blistering  of  the  spine,  are  the  most  rational 
applications.  Rabies,  or  madness,  is  evidently 
a disease  of  the  nervous  system,  and,  once 
being  developed,  is  altogether  without  cure. 
The  utter  destruction  of  the  bitten  part  with 
lunar  caustic,  soon  after  the  infliction  of  the 
\vound,  will,  however,  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases,  prevent  the  development  of  the 
disease.  Pleurisy,  or  inflammation  of  the 
serous  coverings  of  the  lungs,  and  the  lining 
of  the  cayity  of  the  chest,  is  generally  con- 
nected with  inflammation  of  the  substance 
of  the  lungs ; but  it  sometimes  exists  iude- 
pendeutly  of  any  state  of  the  lungs.  Active 
P“*'S^tives  may  be  pursued,  and  copious 
bleedings  and  sedatives  had  recourse  to. 
The  Curb  is  a derangement  of  the  hock-joint, 
which  arises  from  over-exertion  of  the  liga- 
ments, and  fakes  the  form  of  an  enlargement 
a few  inches  below  the  joint  of  the  liock. 
Bog-.tpavin  is  a defect  of  a somewhat  similar 
character,  but  of  a more  serious  nature. 

^ **ikes  place  from  over-exertion, 

and  is  an  inflammation  of  the  vesicles  which 
contain  the  lubricating  material  for  the 
nourishment  of  the  joint.  This  disease  is 
almost  incurable,  and  the  atllicted  animal  is 
in  general  only  tit  for  ordinary  and  moderate 
work  for  the  remaining  term  of  his  life. 
Bone-spavin  is  a still  more  formidable  disease. 

It  is  an  atlection  of  tlie  bone  of  the  liock- 
joint,  caused  by  violent  action,  or  by  any 
kind  of  shoeing  which  throws  an  undue 
strain  on  certain  ligaments,  and  derange.s 
the  action  of  the  bones.  A bony  deposit 
takes  place,  the  joint  is  stitfened.  and  the 
consequence  is  a lameness  or  stltf  motion 
of  the  hind  legs.  Blistering,  ns  a connter- 
irrifanf,  and  rest,  are  tlie  principal  remedies 
prescribed  for  this  complaint;  but  the  best 
remedy  of  all  is  never  to  overload  tlie  horse, 
or  to  put  him  to  any  violent  exertion.  Ilnr/s 
may  be  cut  oil'  with  the  scissors,  and  the 
roots  touched  witli  lunar  caustic,  fntlamma- 
lion  of  the  haw  may  be  abated  by  the  employ- 
ment of  cooling  lotions  , ut  that  uselul 
defence  of  the  eye  should  never,  if  possible, 
be  removed.  Common  Ophthalmia  will  yield 
as  readily  to  cooling  applications  ns  intlnin- 
mation  of  the  same  organ  in  any  other 
niiiinal.  Canker  in  the  mouth,  generally  re- 
sulting from  the  pressure  and  bud  usage  of 
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a sharp  bit,  and  small  ulcers  produced  by 
rusty  bits,  should  be  treated  with  a little 
cooling  medicine,  and  to  the  ulcers  them- 
selves, tincture  of  myrrh,  diluted  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  water,  or  an  ounce  of  alum 
dissolved  in  twenty  times  the  weight  of 
water,  may  be  applied  with  advantage. 

ITie  horse  is  frequently  subject  to  that 
morbid  state  which  is  characterized  by  no 
specific  disease,  but  which  is  generally 
known  as  being  “out  of  condition;”  the 
animal  assumes  the  jaded  and  drooping 
appearance  seen  in  the  accompanying  en- 
graving. The  symptoms  which  accompany 


this  derangement  are  as  follows  : — The 
spirits  of  the  horse  are  below  par ; a little 
exercise  tires  him.  and  the  flesh  becomes 
loose  and  flabby.  The  eves  are  mostly  dull, 
and.  when  not  moist,  they  present  a little 
inspissated  crust  at  the  anterior  angle.  The 
insides  of  the  eyelids,  and  of  the  nostrils 
also,  are  often  tinged  with  a yellow  hue. 
The  heat  of  the  body  is  irregular ; at  one 
time  the  legs,  ears,  and  muzzle  will  be  cold, 
and  at  another  a feverish  heat  and  dryness 
may  pervade  the  whole  frame.  The  appetite 
for  water  is  often  increased,  while  tnat  for 
food  is  frequently  irregular  and  flckle,  and 
what  the  horse  does  take  appears  to  afford 
him  but  little  nutriment.  Tne  hair  ceases  to 
shine,  and  becomes  more  or  less  ruffled ; 
sometimes  it  falls  off  in  patches ; or  lumps 
break  out  in  different  parts  of  the  body. 
The  legs  of  a horse  in  this  state  are  very  apt 
to  swell,  and  not  unfrequently  cracks  either 
accompany  or  follow  the  tumefaction.  Some- 
times, also,  there  will  be  a short  dry  cough. 
The  accidental  causes  of  morbid  condition 
are  various,  and  the  remedial  treatment 
must  be  so  likewise.  Injudicious  feeding,  as 
to  quantity  or  quality,  is  very  likely  to  pro- 
duce it.  A sudden  remove  from  a generous 
to  a poor  diet  is  calculated  to  cause  the 
derangement ; for  in  such  case  the  chyle,  or 
nutritious  pabulum,  whence  all  the  vital 
organs  are  recruited,  and  all  the  vital  ener- 
gies derive  their  vigour,  cannot  be  separated 
in  sufficient  quantities.  The  blood  itself 
thereby  becomes  deteriorated ; universal  ab- 
sorption takes  place  of  the  softer  parts, 
which  produces  a decrease  of  bulk;  wliile  a 
laxity  of  fibre  in  the  remaining  portions  is 
productive  of  languor  and  debility.  The 
liquid  aliments  should  likewise  be  attended 
to  in  a consideration  of  the  bad  condition  of 
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horses.  _ Too  much  and  too  little  water  are 
both  injurious ; hard  waters  seldom  agree 
well ; mineral  waters  arc  unfavourable  in 
most  cases ; and  a continued  use  of  brackish 
water,  found  near  sea-bathing  places,  is 
always  hurtful  to  such  horses  as  have  not 
been  accustomed  to  it.  Badly  ventilated 
stables  are  often  the  cause  of  ill- condition, 
and  cold  ones  equally  so.  An  inordinate 
amount  of  work,  particularly  if  continued 
unremittingly  for  several  days,  and  without 
previous  preparation,  will  often  produce  a 
very  obstinate  morbid  condition.  In  these 
cases  the  digestive  organs  themselves,  having 
suffered  equal  injury  with  the  rest  of  the 
frame,  become  unable  to  reinstate  them- 
selves ; much  less,  therefore,  can  they  be 
expected  to  be  equal  to  the  task  of  remedy- 
ing the  injuries  of  the  whole  mass  quickly. 
Hence,  therefore,  these  particular  instances- 
of  morbid  condition  prove  obstinate,  and 
require  much  time  and  attention  to  remove. 
Such  cases  are  very  likely  to  occur  in  young 
unseasoned  horses.  In  all  cases,  however, 
a good  restorative  plan  consists  in  placing 
the  horse  in  a loose  box,  with  a malt  mash 
at  night,  with  carrots  and  speared  corn  in 
winter,  with  tares  in  summer,  judiciously 
administering  a mineral  tonic  at  the  same 
time. 

The  physicking  of  horses,  in  accordance 
with  the  various  changes  in  their  modes  of 
feeding  and  living,  or  the  ever-changing 
condition  of  their  bodies,  is  a matter  of  great 
Importance.  When  a horse  comes  from 
grass  to  hard  meat,  or  from  the  cool  open 
air  to  a heated  stable,  a dose  of  physio,  or 
even  two  doses,  may  be  useful  to  counteract 
the  tendency  to  inflammation,  which  must 
be  the  necessary  consequence  of  so  sudden 
and  great  a change.  To  a horse  that  is 
becoming  too  fat,  or  that  is  out  of  condition 
from  inactivity  of  the  digestive  organs,  a 
dose  of  physic  is  often  most  serviceable. 
The  practice  of  physicking  all  horses,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  at  spring  and  autumn  is 
objectionable,  and  should  certainly  be  guided 
by  the  condition  of  the  animal.  A horse 
should  be  carefully  prepared  for  the  action 
of  physic.  Two  or  three  bran-mashes  given 
on  the  same,  or  preceding  day,  are  far  from 
sufficient,  when  a horse  is  about  to  be 
physicked,  whether  to  promote  his  condition 
or  in  obedience  to  custom.  On  the  day  upon 
which  the  physic  is  given,  the  horse  should 
have  walking  exercise,  or  may  be  gently 
trotted  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  twice  during 
the  day ; but  after  the  physic  commences 
operating,  he  should  not  be  removed  Irom 
his  stall.  A little  hay  may  be  put  into  the 
rack ; as  much  mash  may  be  given  as  the 
horse  will  eat,  and  as  much  water,  with  the 
coldness  of  it  taken  off,  as  he  will  drink.  If, 
however,  he  obstinately  refuses  to  drink 
warm  water,  it  is  better  that  he  should  have- 
‘it  cold,  than  to  continue  without  taking  any 
fluid  ; but  he  should  not  be  suffered  to  take 
more  than  a quart  at  a time,  with  an  Inter- 
val of  least  an  hour  between  each  portion. 
When  the  purging  has  ceased,  a mash 
be  given  once  or  twice  every  day,  until  tne 
next  dose  is  taken,  between  which  aim  the 
setting  of  the  first  there  should  beau  inter- 
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val  of  a week.  The  horse  should  be  allowed 
to  recover  from  the  languor  and  debility 
occasioned  by  the  first  dose,  before  he  is 
harassed  by  a second.  Aloes  form  the  surest 
and  safest  purgative  for  a horse.  The  dose 
lor  a horse,  properly  prepared,  should  be 
ii-om  five  to  seven  drachms.  The  only  other 
purgative  upon  which  dependence  can  be 
placed  is  the  croton.  The  farina  or  meal  of 
the  nut  is  used ; but  from  its  acrimony  it 
should  be  given  in  the  form  of  a ball,  with 
linseed  meal.  The  dose  varies  from  a scruple 
to  half  a drachm.  Linseed  oil  is  an  uncer- 
tain but  safe  purgative,  in  doses  from  a 
pound  to  a pound  and  a half.  Olive  oil  is 
more  uncertain,  but  safe  ; and  castor  oil  is 
both  uncertain  and  unsafe.  Epsom  salts 
are  inefficacious,  except  in  immense  doses 
of  a pound  and  a half,  and  then  not  always 
safe.  Some  little  art  and  address  are  re- 
quired in  administering pliysic  to  horses : when 
a ball  is  to  be  given,  back  the  horse  in  his 
stall;  then,  if  necessary,  the  operator  should 
raise  himself  on  a stool  or  bucket,  the  tongue 


of  the  horse  should  then  be  drawn  a little 
way  gently  out  of  the  mouth,  so  as  to 
prevent  its  rising  to  resist  the  passage  of 
the  hand  -,  but  the  tongue  should  not  be  laid 
hold  of  alone,  or  the  struggles  of  the  horse 
may  injure  it ; on  the  contrary,  it  should 
only  be’ held  firmly  by  Ihe  fingers  of  the  left 
hand  against  the  jaw.  The  ball  being  pre- 
viously oiled,  must  now  be  taken  between 
the  tips  of  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand, 
lengthwise,  when  the  hand,  being  squeezed 
into  ns  small  a space  us  possible,  should  be 
passed  up  the  mouth  close  to  the  roof,  by 
which  injury  to  the  teeth  will  be  avoided; 
having  jfiaced  the  ball  on  the  root  of  the 
tongue,  the  band  may  be  withdrawn,  and 
fhe  tongue  may  be  liberated  as  soon  as  the 
ball  is  seen  to  pass  down  the  throat.  The 
head,  during,  the  whole  process,  should  be 
hut  moderately  elevated,  when  held  too  high 
it  is  apt  to  cause  choking.  An  easy  method 
of  adininisteriiig  liquid  medicine  is  as  fol- 
low.-i:  Sling"  a loop  of  rope  across  the  prongs 
of  a stable  fork.  Introduce  this  loop  into  the 


mouth,  SEd  by  the  aid  of  the  fork  handle 
separate  the  up^r  from  the  lower  jaw. 
While  the  month  is  thus  open,  another 


erson,  propwly  elevated,  should  place  the 
orn  or  bottle,  containing  the  fluid,  into  the 
horse’s  mouth,  and,  carrying  it  over  to  the 
root  of  the  tongue,  pour  out  the  contents, 
when,  still  keeping  the  head  well  up,  but 
letting  the  tongue  loose,  the  drink  will  be 
swallowed. 

HORSE,  Management  of.— Tlie  health, 
vigour,  and  lasting  powers  of  a horse,  neces- 
sarily depend  upon  the  amount  of  care  and 
attention  that  is  bestowed  upon  him.  In 
treating  of  this  important  subject,  therefore, 
it  will  be  as  well  to  take  each  of  the  leading 
features  of  management  into  consideration, 
and  to  give  definite  and  precise  rules  re- 
specting them.  Bedding  is  an  important 
duty,  and  cannot  be  too  scrupulously  at- 
tended to.  The  best  bed  is  made  of  whejit- 
stravy,  but  when  that  is  dear  or  cannot  be 
obtained,  the  straw  of  oats  may  be  substi- 
tuted. The  more  even  and  the  less  rumpled 
the  litter,  the  better.  The  bed  should  be 
rnade  level,  or  sloping  slightly  from  the 
sides  and  head  towards  the  centre,  and  be 
completely  iree  from  hard  lumps.  All  ought 
to  be  smooth,  clean,  and  soft,  and  the  depth 
of  the  litter  about  seven  or  eight  inches. 
Every  morning  the  soiled  litter  should  be 
taken  away  to  the  dung-yard,  and  the  clean 
portion  separated  and  placed  at  the  head  of 
Ihe  stall,  ready  to  be  employed  again  at 
night.  Cleaning  the  stable  should  be  performed 
every  morning.  The  floor  shoula  be  tho- 
roughly brushed  and  swept,  and  all  refuse 
and  litter  removed.  Orooming  and  dressing 
are  important  considerations,  inasmuch  as 
the  skin  of  the  horse  is  liable  to  become 
clogged  with  a scurf  of  dried  perspiration, 
along  with  particles  of  dust  and  mud,  which 
collect  and  lodge  among  the  hairs,  and 
which,  as  a matter  of  course,  if  suflered  to 
remain,  materially  interfere  with  the  ani- 
mal's health  and  vigour.  As  a general  rule, 
a horse  should  be  groomed  every  morning, 
belbre  he  leaves  the  stable  to  accomplish  his 
daily  labour.  The  grooming  is  commenced 
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■while  the  animal  is  in  his  stall ; the  restrain- 
in'’' rein  is  lengthened,  to  allow  ot  his  stund- 
ing  a little  back  into  the  gangway.  If 
restive,  his  head  must  be  tied  up.  All  refuse 
having  been  previou-sly  removed,  a little  of 


his  bedding  may  be  drawn  out,  for  his  hind 
feet  to  stand  upon.  The  currycomb  must 
then  be  used  vigorously,  the  coat  finished  oil 
by  brusliing,  amd  the  maue,  tail,  and  lorelock 
combed,  so  as  to  make  all  the  haii  s he 
straight.  The  leg.s,  especially  if  they  be 
white,  will  require  an  occasional  washing 
with  warm  soap  and  water,  and  then  to  be^ 
dried  with  a wisp  of  hay.  The  dressing  oi 
a horse  after  work  is  as  necessary  as  the 
morning  grooming.  When  a horse  is  brought 
into  the  stable  in  a state  of  perspiration,  it 
should  not  be  allowed  to  settle  into  a state 
of  rest  all  at  once,  but  be  walked  gently 
about  till  it  becomes  moderately  cool.  This 
allows  the  e.vcitement  of  the  blood-vessels 
and  muscles  to  be  allayed  gradually,  and 
prevents  any  sudden  stoppage  of  the  pores 
of  the  skin.  Wisping  maybe  resorted  to,  in 
order  to  assist  the  drying  and  cooling. 
Tlie  horse’s  legs  and  feet  should  then  be 
washed  with  water  and  a brush  or  sponge, 
any  spots  of  mud  on  his  body  removed,  and 
the  whole  thoroughly  dried  with  a fresh  clean 
wisp  When  the  horse  has  been  cleaned 
and  dried,  the  cloth  may  be  thrown  over 
him,  and  he  may  be  led  to  his  stall.  The 
cloth  used  in  summer  should  be  lighter  than 
that  employed  in  winter.  The  loins  espe- 
cially shoul'l  be  protected  from  cold,  for  in 
this  part,  horses  are  peculiarly  sensitive. 
Trimming  should  be  performed  with  discre- 
tion and  moderation  ; it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  every  hair  upon  the  horse’s  body 
, is  designed  to  fulfil  some  use,  and  their 
removal  to  any  considerable  extent  is  calcu- 
lated to  prove  detrimental  to  the  lieallli  of 
the  animal.  The  care  of  the  lege  ami  feel  forms 
a most  important  branch  in  the  maiiage- 
ment  of  a horse.  The  legs  must  he  kept 
perfectly  dry  and  clean.  Dirt  suflered  to 
form  a lodgment,  or  wet  allowed  to  remain 
upon  the  legs  in  cold  weather,  will  fret  t lie 
Skin,  and  cause  cracked  heels,  and  many 
other  ailments.  If  any  disposition  to  swell- 
ings, cracks,  &c.,  make  their  aiipcarance  on 
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the  legs,  particularly  in  winter,  moderate 
bandaging  will,  in  general,  contribute  to 
remove  the  evil.  It  forms  a part  of  the 
constant  attention  to  the  horse  to  see  that 
the  feet  be  well  cleansed  beneath  the  shoe 
from  all  stones  and  gravel,  at  every  return 
from  abroad.  This  must  be  invariably  done 
when  the  horse  has  been  stabled  for  the 
night.  Take  care  to  observe  at  the  same 
time  the  general  condition  of  the  feet.  The 
shoes  must  be  examined,  that  their  ends  do 
not  press  into  the  crust,  that  the  nails  be 
last,  and  that  the  clinches  do  not  rise  to  cut 
the  foot.  In  these  cases,  instant  application 
must  be  made  to  the  farrier.  Horses  ought 
by  no  means  to  remain  in  old  shoes  until 
the  foot  runs  a risk  of  being  worn.  In 
the  case  of  brittle  hoofs,  however,  when 
it  is  obviously  advantageous  to  shoe  as 
seldom  as  possible,  the  shoes  may  be  worn 
for  a longer  interval.  Where  there  is  a ten- 
dency to  over-dryuess  of  the  hoof,  as  well 
as  the  undue  action  of  moisture,  it  is  ad- 
visable to  anoint  the  horny  part  of  the  feet 
with  an  ointment  made  of  tar,  fish-oil,  and 
beeswax,  melted  together  in  equal  propor- 
tions ; but  this  should  not  be  done  unless  it 
is  absolutely  required.  If  well  washed  and 
kept  clean,  the  feet  will  seldom  require  any 
such  application.  It  is  also  prudent,  when 
the  hoofs  are  liable  to  harden  and  contract, 
to  water  the  front  part  of  the  stall  a little, 
and  also  occasionally  or  constantly,  to  hang 
around  the  hoofs  an  apparatus,  made  by 
doubling  a circle  of  woollen  cloth  over  a 
tape,  which  should  be  tied  around  the  fet- 
locks loosely  ; the  two  segments  of  the 
cloth  will  then  fold  round  the  hoof,  and 
correspond  to  it  in  shape.  This  may  be 
dipped  ill  water,  and  will  be  found  admirab^ 
adapted  to  keep  the  feet  cool  and  moist.  It 
is  considered  beneficial,  in  general,  to  take 
OS'  the  shoes  of  a horse  when  necessitated 
to  stand  long  in  the  stable,  and  doing  no 
work,  and  to  substitute  tips  : the  growth  of 
the  crust,  and  the  enlargement  ot  the  heel, 
being  tliereby  promoted.  The  shoe  of  the 
horse  must  be  of  weight  conformable  to  the 
powers  and  uses  of  the  animal,  also  exactly 
suited  to  the  curve  of  the  hoof,  flat,  and  qt 
equal  thickness.  The  operation  ot  shoeing  is 
most  properly  left  to  the  farrier.  Asa  general 
principle,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  drive  nans 
into  any  tender  part,  and  the  hoof  should  be  as 
little  broken  as  possible.  The  cxercuw  of  horses 
is  essentially  necessary  to  their  healtli,  as  i 
counteracts  the  effects  of  the  artificial  life 
they  are  compelled  to  lead.  Ihe  exercise 
should  be  daily,  in  the  open  air,  and  in  the 
early  part  of  the  day  : and  when  not  e.xer- 
cised  by  work,  the  horse  should  be  walked 
or  trotted  out  on  purpose,  fhe  horse  fliitl, 
with  the  usual  stable-leedmg,  stands  idle 
for  three  or  four  days,  us  is  the  case  in  inaiiv 
eslahlishments,  mnstsuffer.  lie'll 
to  fever,  or  to  grease,  or.  most  of  a l lo 
diseases  of  Ihe  foot; 

three  or  four  days  of  iiiiiclivitv,  f ,■ 
last  or  far.  infliimination  ‘’J 
the  feet  is  almost  sure  to  follow.  A 
man’s  or  tradesman’s  horse  , 

deal  more  Irotn  idleness  than  he  • 
work.  A stable-fed  horse  should  h.ive  two 
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hours’  exercise  every  day,  if  he  is  to  be 
kept  free  from  disease.  Nothing  of  extra- 
ordinary, or  even  of  ordinary  labour,  can  be 
eflected  on  the  road  or  in  the  field  without 
sufficient  and  regular  exercise.  The  exer- 
cised horse  will  discharge  his  task,  and 
sometimes  a severe  one,  with  ease  and  plea- 
sure, while  the  idle  and  neglected  animal 
will  be  fatigued  ere  half  his  task  is  accom- 
plished ; and  if  he  be  pushed  a little  too  far, 
dangerous  Inflammation  will  ensue.  Exer- 
cise should  be  somewhat  proportioned  to 
the  age  of  the  horse.  A young  horse  re- 
quires more  exercise  than  an  old  one ; but 
it  must  not  be  violent,  and  the  benefit  de- 
rivable from  it,  greatly  depends  upon  the 
way  in  which  it  is  given.  To  preserve  the 
temper,  and  to  promote  health,  it  should  be 
moderate,  at  least  at  the  beginning  and  the 
termination.  The  rapid  trot,  or  even  the 
gallop,  may  be  resorted  to  in  the  middle  of 
the  exercise,  but,  finally,  the  horse  must  be 
brought  to  cool.  Much  mischief  is  frequently 
done  to  horses,  by  the  exercising  of  them 
being  intrusted  to  boys;  and,  to  avoid  this, 
the  owner  of  a horse  should  insist  upon  the 
performance  taking  place  within  sight,  or  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  his  residence.  The 
watering  of  a horse  is  a very  important,  but 
frequently  disregarded  portion  of  liis  general 
management.  The  kind  of  water  has  not 
been  sufficiently  considered.  Soft  water  is 
preferable  to  hard ; the  latter  freshly  drawn 
from  a well,  will  frequently  roughen  the 
coat  of  the  horse  unaccustomed  to  it,  or 
cause  griping  pains,  or  materially  lessen  the 
animaT’s  power  of  exertion.  The  tempera- 
ture of  the  water  is  also  a matter  of  the 
greatest  consequence.  It  will  rarely  harm 
if  taken  from  the  pond  or  the  running 
stream;  but  its  coldness,  when  recently 
drawn  from  the  well,  often  proves  injurious. 
Water,  therefore,  before  it  is  given  to  the 
horse  to  drink,  should  be  exposed  for  some 
hours  previously,  either  in  the  stable  or  in  a 
tank.  There  is  often  considerable  prejudice 
against  the  horse  being  fairly  supplied  with 
water.  It  is  supposed  to  chill  him,  to  injure 
his  wind,  or  to  incapacitate  him  for  hard 
work.  1 1 certainly  would  do  so,  if,  imme- 
diately after  drinking  his  fill,  he  were  gal- 
loped hard,  but  not  if  he  were  sullered  to 
quench  his  thirst  more  frequently  when  at 
rest  in  the  stable.  The  horse  that  has  free 
access  to  water  will  not  drink  so  much  in 
the  course  of  the  day  as  another  who,  to 
cool  his  parched  mouth,  swallows  ns  fast  ns 
he  can,  and  knows  not  where  to  stop.  When 
on  a journey,  a horse  may,  with  perfect 
safety,  be  more  liberally  supplied  with  water 
than  he  generally  is.  An  liour  before  his 
work  coniineiices,  he  should  be  permitted  to 
ilrink  a couple  of  quarts,  lie  will  perform 
his  task  much  more  elfectually  and  plea- 
santly than  with  a i)arelied  mouth,  and 
tormented  by  thirst.  The  task  or  the  jour- 
ney being  accomplished,  and  the  horse 
having  breallied  for  a few  minutes,  another 
quart  of  water,  or  even  two,  will  he  grate- 
fully refreshing  to  him,  and  will  do  him  no 
harm.  Ills  corn  may  then  be  olfered  to 
him,  which  he  will  readily  take;  and  before 
he  has  eaten  the  whole  of  it,  two  or  three 


quarts  more  of  water  may  be  given.  Horses 
that  are  “ touched  in  the  wind”  are  inva- 
riablv  thirsty,  and  it  is  extreme  cruelty  to 
withhold  water  in  such  cases,  on  the  pica 
that  by  exhalation  they  lose  flesh.  Such 
should,  therefore,  have  a few  gulps  offered 
to  them  from  time  to  time  ; but  they  should 
never  be  allowed  to  drink  their  fill  on  any 
one  occasion,  as  the  distension  which  would 
be  OMasioned  would  materially  impede  their 
respiration.  The  feeding  of  the  itorseH  another 
important  consideration.  In  England  the 
chief  articles  of  food  are  oats  and  hay,  with 
inferior  proportions  of  beans,  pease,  cut 
straw,  and  bran.  The  quantity,  and  also 
the  nature  of  the  food,  will  depend  upon 
the  habits  of  the  animal,  and  the  work  to 
which  he  is  put.  If  the  work  be  hard,  he 
must  be  fed  to  a considerable  extent  on 
oats,  which  are  more  nutritious  than  most 
other  articles  in  use ; but  if  the  work  be 
light,  a lighter  diet  of  hay,  with  perhaps 
only  a small  quantity  of  oats,  will  suffice. 
The  stomach  of  the  horse  being  small,  he 
cannot  eat  much  at  a time  ; and  it  is  always 
preferable  to  feed  him  often  and  at  regular 
intervals,  than  to  offer  him  large  meals  at 
irregular  periods.  There  is  another  reason 
for  offering  small  feeds  : the  horse  loathes 
food  which  has  been  blown  upon  or  pre- 
viously touched,  and  will  accordingly  reject 
it,  if  offered  a second  time  or  allowed  to 
stand  beside  him.  For  various  reasons, 
therefore,  it  is  better  to  give  him  a little 
only  at  a time,  so  as  to  leave  none  behind. 
It  the  animal  be  a poor  feeder,  or  apt  to 
waste  his  food,  greater  care  still  must  be 
exercised  in  this  respect.  Oats  ought  to  be 
sound,  old,  and  dry ; if  otherwise,  they  must 
be  rejected.  In  almost  all  cases  it  is  prefer- 
able to  have  thern  bruised,  for  by  this  means 
they  are  more  easily  digested  and  nourishing 
than  if  left  whole.  A very  general  method 
of  preparing  horses’ food  is  to  mix  oats  with 
chaff  composed  of  the  cuttings  of  clover 
and  me.adow  hay,  and  the  straw  of  wheat, 
oats,  or  barley.  This  admixture  tends  to 
neutralize  the  scouring  properties  which 
characterize  bruised  oats  alone.  A machine 
is  usually  kept  for  cutting  this  food;  but, 
at  all  events,  the  cuttings  should  be  about 
half  an  inch  in  length.  Haj%  clover,  and 
meadow  hay  should  be  sound  and  sweet 
flavoured,  without  any  mustiness.  The  hay 
should,  if  possible,  be  a year  old,  and  well 
preserved  for  use  in  an  adjacent  stack. 
Some  horses  are  fond  of  pease ; but  they 
require  to  be  given  with  caution,  as  they  are 
apt  to  swell  in  the  stomach.  Almost  all 
horses  are  remarkably  fond  of  carrots, 
which,  when  administered  in  small  quan- 
tities, do  not  purge  the  animal,  and  will 
improve  the  appearance  of  his  coat.  The 
I)roportionate  daily  quantities  of  food  which 
various  horses  require  are  estimated  as  fol- 
lows For  agricultural  and  cart  horses, 
eight  pounds  of  oats  and  two  of  beans 
should  be  added  to  every  twenty  pounds  of 
chaff’,  and  thirty- four  or  thirty-six  pounds 
of  the  mixture  will  be  sufficient  for  horses 
of  a moderate  size,  with  fair  or  even  hard 
work.  In  this  estimate  no  hay  is  .supposed 
to  be  given.  AVheii  the  horse  is  fed  on  the 
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two  last  artides,  hay  and  oats,  four  feeds, 
or  nine  or  ten  pounds  of  oats  per  day,  will 
be  a fair  allowance  during  winter,  and  in 
the  case  of  moderate  work ; but  in  summer 
half  the  quantity,  along  with  a proportion 
of  green  herbage,  will  suffice.  The  general 
allowance  for  a riding  horse  is  twelve  pounds 
of  oats  per  day,  given  in  three  or  four 
meals.  A pony,  having  but  moderate  work, 
will  be  fed  on  six  pounds  of  oats  per  day, 
with  a fair  proportion  of  hay.  As  an  article 
of  food  for  horses,  recently  introduced,  sago 
may  be  referred  to,  which  has  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  highly  nutritive,  and  may  be 
employed,  to  a certain  extent,  to  supersede 
oats,  or  to  be  mixed  with  them.  It  should 
be  partially  softened  with  water.  Books  : 
youatt  on  the  Horse,  lOi. ; Mills's  llorsekeeping, 
li. ; Stewart's  Advice  to  Purchasers,  2s.  6d. ; 
Bow  to  Buy  a Horse,  6*.  ; Roper's  Nature  and 
Management,  3i. ; Hieover's  Treatise,  5s. ; Cecil's 
Treatise,  3». ; Stewart’s  Stabliny,  6s.  6d. ; Doyle's 
Information,  Ij.  ; Miles  on  the  Horse’s  Foot, 
I2s.  6d. 

HORSEMANSHIP.— Theartof  riding  with 
grace,  safety,  and  fearlessness,  on  horseback ; 
to  attain  which,  it  is  necessary  to  observe 
certain  rules,  in  order  that  the  rider’s  man- 
ner of  sitting  and  general  management  of 
the  horse,  may  accord  with  his  movements 
and  disposition.  In  mounting,  the  rider 


sh..ld  approach  the  horse  opposite  the 
left  shoulder,  with  his  left  breast  near  that 
shoulder,  his  whip  being  in  his  left  hand. 
He  then  draws  up  the  snaffie  reins  gently 
with  his  right  hand,  so  as  to  equalize  them, 
and  get  their  centre  ; he  then  passes  them 
between  the  second  and  third  fingers  of  his 
left  hand.  He  next  places  his  left  hand, 
and  with  the  right,  throws  Ihe  reins  to  the 
off-side  of  the  horse.  He  then  takes  the 
bridle  with  a tuft  of  the  mane  firmly  in  his 
left  hand ; with  the  right  hand  he  holds  the 
stirrup  for  the  reception  of  his  left  foot; 
when  that  is  safely  introduced,  his  right 
nand  is  removed  from  the  stirrup  to  the 
hinder  part  of  the  saddle,  and  grasping  it 
firmly,  he  springs  leisurely  from  the  right 
foot,  rises  erect  in  the  stirrup,  brings  his 
heels  together  for  an  instant,  and  then 
passes  tile  right  leg,  well  extended,  over 
the  rear  of  the  horse;  at  the  same  time  he 
shifts  his  hand  to  the  pommel,  and  thus 
seats  himself  quickly.  When  first  the  reins 
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are  taken  in  hand,  they  should  not  be 
grasped  so  tightly  as  to  make  the  horsercar,  , 
run,  or  fall  back  ; nor  so  loosely  as  to  afford 
him  an  opportunity  to  set  off  before  his 
rider  is  firmly  seated.  The  seat.  When 
mounted,  the  body  should  be  kept  easy  but 
erect,  inclining  rather  backwards  than  lor- 
wards  ; the  weight  chiefly  resting  upon  the 
horse’s  haunches,  with  a moderate  pressure 
of  both  legs  to  the  sides.  To  preserve  this 
position  free  from  restraint,  it  is  essential 
to  regulate  the  length  of  the  stirrups  ac- 
cording to  the  stature  of  the  rider.  They 
should  be  exactly  of  that  length  in  which, 
the  rider  sitting  upon  his  horse,  either  still 
or  in  action,  may  be  able  to  disengage  his 
foot  from  them  by  a single  motion,  or  to 
recover  them  with  equal  facility.  Both 
stirrups  should  be  of  an  equal  length.  The 
rider  should  not  bear  upon  the  stirrups,  but 
only  let  the  natural  weight  of  his  legs  rest 
upon  them.  The  positiou  of  the  stirrup-iron 
should  be  just  under  the  ball  of  the  foot. 
Position  when  in  motion.  The  body  must  be 
kept  easy  and  firm  when  in  motion  ; the  left 
elbow  should  lean  gently  against  the  body 
a little  forward,  and  the  hand  in  general 
should  be  about  the  same  height  as  the 
elbow ; the  right  arm  must  be  placed  in 
symmetry  with  the  left,  only  let  the  right 
hand  be  a little  more  forward  or  backward, 
as  occasion  may  require.  The  left  hand, 
which  holds  the  reins,  must  be  kept  clear  of 
the  body,  about  two  inches  and  a half 
forward,  and  immediately  above  the  pommel 
of  the  saddle;  the  nails  should  be  turned 
towards  the  buttons  of  the  waistcoat,  and 
thewTist  a little  rounded  with  ease,  the  joint 
being  kept  perfectly  pliable.  In  dismounting, 
the  whip  is  to  be  returned  into  the  left  hand, 
the  right  hand  taking  hold  of  the  rein  above 
the  left;  the  right  foot  quits  the  stirrup; 
the  left  hand  slides  forward  on  the  rein ; 
the  right  hand  dropping  the  reins  to  the  off 
side,  takes  a lock  of  the  mane,  brings  it 
through  the  left  hand,  and  twists  it  round 
the  thumb;  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand 
close  on  it;  the  right  hand  is  placed  upon 


the  pommel,  the  body  being  kept  erect.  1 h'> 
body  is  supported  with  the  rigtit  hand  and 
the  left  foot;  the  right  leg  i.s,  without 
touching  the  horse’s  hind  quarters,  or  the 
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paddle,  brought  gently  to-  the  near  side, 
M-ith  the  heels  close,  care  being  taken  not  to 
bend  the  right  knee,  lest  the  spur  should 
touch  the  horse ; the  right  hand  passes  at 
the  same  time  to  the  cantle,  to  preserve  the 
balance ; the  body  is  gently  lowered  until 
the  right  toe  touches  the  ground ; resting  on 
the  right  foot,  the  left  stirrup  is  quitted,  and 
the  reins  placed  over  the  pommel  of  the 
saddle. 

Paces  and  Motions  of  the  Horse.— 
Walking.  The  rider  should  not  suffer  his  horse 
to  move  until  his  seat  is  properly  adjusted, 
and  whip  shifted  ; when,  collecting  his  reins, 
and  taking  one  in  his  right  hand,  he  must 
close  his  legs,  to  induce  the  horse  to  move 
slowly  forward.  If  he  wish  to  accelerate 
the  pace,  the  pressure  of  the  knees  must  be 
increased.  When  the  horse  moves,  the  legs 
must  resume  their  former  position,  the 
hands  remain  perfectly  steady,  and  the  body 
yields  to  the  movement.  In  performing  the 
walk,  if  the  rider  do  not  support  the  horse 
sufficiently,  his  head  will  be  low,  and  his 
walk  slovenly  ; if  he  support  him  too  much, 
he  will  shorten  the  animal’s  step  so  that  he 
cannot  walk  freely.  If  the  rider  do  not 
animate  him,  he  will  not  exert  himself ; if 
he  animates  him  too  much,  he  will  trot.  In 
turning,  the  horse  should  be  moved  gently 
round,  and  plenty  of  room  should  be  given 
him.  The  bridle  hand  should  be  slightly 
raised,  and  then  drawn  to  the  side,  the  legs 
corresponding  with  the  motion.  Some  cau- 
tion is  necessary  in  regard  to  the  pressure 
of  the  legs,  for  if  one  be  closer  than  the 
other,  the  horse  will  throw  his  haunches  out 
or  in,  which  will  cause  a shortening  of  the 
step  in  one  of  the  hind  legs,  and  con- 
sequently the  stride  will  be  diminished. 
When  the  turn  is  finished,  the  rider  returns 
to  his  former  position.  Trotting.  To  effect 
the  trot,  the  rider  must  apply,  for  an  instant, 
both  legs  to  the  horse’s  sides ; and  at  the 
same  time  raise  the  fore  hand,  by  drawing 
the  lower  finger  on  each  side  rather  upwards 
and  towards  the  body,  avoiding  all  jerks  or 
sudden  motions.  During  the  trot,  he  must 
sit  close  to  the  saddle,  preserving  his  seat 
by  the  balance  of  his  body,  and  not  by  the 
pressure  of  his  knees  ; he  must  ne.ther  rise 
nor  stand  in  the  stirrups ; his  body  must 
incline  slightly  backwards  ; the  whole  figua-e 
must  partake  of,  and  accompany  the  move- 
ments of  the  horse;  and  the  rider  must 
keep  the  hands  up  in  their  proper  position, 
steady  and  pliant,  and  preserving  a just 
correspondence.  li  the  action  be  too  rapid, 
it  must  be  checked  by  strengthening  the 
hand.  If  the  action  be  too  slow,  it  may  be 
quickened  by  easing  the  fingers,  and  giving 
more  animation.  To  give  more  animation, 
and  to  encourage  the  horse  to  put  his  foot 
out  freely,  the  rider  must  support  his  fore 
liand  up,  and  his  haunches  under,  by  a 
touch  of  the  fingers,  the  excitement  of  the 
tongue,  the  switch  of  the  whip,  or  the  ap- 
plication of  the  leg.  varied  so  as  not  to 
lose  their  effect.  If  the  action  be  not 
sufficiently  united,  that  must  also  be  cor- 
rected. To  unite  the  horse,  the  reins  most 
be  collected,  and  the  head  raised.  Jly 
bringing  the  haunches  under  liim,  he  may 


be  pressed  up  to  the  bridle  by  the  aid  of  the 
legs  ; care  being  taken  that  this  is  not  done 
hastily  or  violently.  The  most  certain  sign 
that  a horse  trots  well  is,  that  when,  in  his 
trot,  the  rider  presses  him  a little  he  offers 
to  gallop.  If  the  horse  gallop  when  he 
ought  not,  the  waist  should  be  pu.«hed 
forwards  toward  the  pommel  of  the  saddle, 
and  a bend  or  hollow  at  the  same  time  be 
made  in  the  loins.  Galloping.  When  a rider 
wishes  to  gallop  from  a walk  or  trot,  he 
should  first  raise  the  bridle  hand  firmly,  then, 
slacken  rein,  and  close  the  legs  or  give  spur 
until  the  horse  obeys ; confining  the  horse- 
to  the  speed  desired,  by  drawing  a firm  rein 
and  relaxing  the  pressure  of  the  legs.  The 
position  of  the  horse  in  galloping  always 
calls  for  a corresponding  one  from  the  rider ; 
for  instance,  if  the  horse  lead  with  the- 
right  leg,  the  rider’s  leg  on  that  side  will  be 
more  advanced  than  the  left,  and  the  inside 
of  the  thigh  will  be  closer  to  the  saddle ; 
consequently  the  other  thigh  will  be  turned 
slightly  outward,  and  the  leg  farther  to  the 
rear.  The  hips  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
body,  are  affected  in  the  like  manner.  The 
rider  while  galloping,  should,  from  time  to 
time,  glance  his  eye  over  the  ground  his  horse 
is  to  pass  over.  It  is  immaterial  which  foot 
leads  when  galloping  in  a straight  line,  but 
it  would  be  injurious  to  the  horse  were  he 
always  to  lead  with  the  same  leg.  To 
change  the  step  (the  horse  galloping  with 
the  off  fore  foot  in  advance),  the  rider 
should  draw  the  right  rein,  and  close  the 
left  leg;  and  he  should  change  from  the 
near  to  the  off  fore  foot  on  the  same 
principle,  but  by  inverse  means.  In  stopping 
a horse,  the  rider  should  brace  his  arms  to 
his  body,  holding  both  reins  equally  and 
firmly,  drawing  the  fingers  towards  the  body, 
closing  for  an  instant  both  legs,  to  press  the 
horse  up  to  the  bridle,  and  throwing  the 
body  back,  with  precisely  such  strength  ot 
all  the  muscles  as  is  proportioned  to  the 
effect;  all  this  being  done  at  the  same 
instant,  and  making  but  one  motion.  If 


the  rider  do  not  clo.se  his  legs,  the  horse  may 
not  bring  his  haunches  under,  the  stop  will 
lie  ou  the  shoulders,  and  its  effect  will  be 
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destroyed.  Backing.  For  a horse  to  back 
properly,  he  should  be  upon  his  haunches, 
have  one  of  his  hind  legs  always  behind 
him,  on  which  to  rest  and  balance,  and  to 
impel  or  push  him  backwards;  his  head 
steady,  and  his  legs  weil  gathered.  To  aid 
the  horse  in  this  movement,  the  rider  should 
incline  the  body  slightly  forward,  hold  the 
hand  a little  lower  than  usual,  the  reins 
equally  and  steadily,  and  yield  and  check 
instead  of  making  a dead  pull.  To  prevent 
the  horse  from  swerving,  the  rider  should 
press  the  legs  gently  to  the  rear  of  the 
girth.  Leaping.  Leaps  are  taken  standing 
or  flying ; the  first  being  most  difficult  to 
sit.  llie  rider  must,  by  a ready  and  fear- 
less yielding  of  the  bridle,  leave  the  horse 
at  liberty  to  extend  himself,  preserving  his 
own  equilibrium  by  leaning  forward  as  the 
horse  rises,  aind  backwards  as  he  alights. 
AVhen  the  horse  is  brought  to  the  fence,  the 
body  of  the  rider  should  be  upright.  The 
legs  are  to  be  applied  to  the  sides  of  the 
horse  with  such  firmness  as  to  keep  the  rider 
down  to  the  saddle,  and  in  such  a manner, 
namely,  perpendicularly  from  the  knee,  that 
the  action  of  the  body  shall  not  loosen  or 
disturb  them.  The  toes  must  be  pulled  up, 
to  render  the  muscles  firm,  and  to  prevent 
the  spur  from  approaching  too  near  the 
horse ; and,  if  necessary,  they  may  be  turned 
out  a little,  to  strengthen  the  hold.  The 
hand  must  be  kept  in  the  centre,  and  quite 
low ; and  the  reins  not  too  short,  but  just  by 
the  pressure  of  the  fingers  to  feel  the  horse’s 
mouth.  The  pressure  of  the  legs  and  lingers 
will  invite  the  horse  to  rise ; and  as  he  rises, 
the  body  comes  forward  and  preserves  its 


perpendicular.  The  back  must  then  be  kept 
in  and  the  head  firm.  The  flying  leap  is 
distinguished  from  the  Standing  leap  by  its 
being  made  Irom  any  pace  without  a pre- 
vious halt ; and  although  the  action  is 
quicker,  it  is  much,  easier.  'Hto  pace,  how- 
ever, at  which  the  rider  goes  at  a flying  leap 
should  always  be  moderate,  in  order  that 
the  horse  may  not  rise  too  soon  or  too  late. 
The  seat  In  the  flying  leap  is  exactly  the 
same  as  that  in  the  standing  leap ; but,  as 
the  horse  keeps  a more  horizontal  position, 
it  is  easier.  The  rider,  however,  must  not 
bring  his  body  forward  at  the  rising  of  the 
fore  legs,  because  the  spring  from  the  hind 
legs  immediately  follows,  and  the  body 
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might  not  on  ly  not  get  back  in  time,  but,  if  the 
horse  did  not  come  fair,  or  refused  to  make 
his  leap,  and  checked  himself,  the  body,  if 
forward,  might  cause  the  rider  to  be  thrown. 
He  should,  therefore,  keep  his  body  upright ; 


take  hold  with  his  legs;  keep  his  hand 
down ; and,  as  the  horse  springs  forward, 
his  body  is  sure  to  take  the  corresponding 
action  of  leaning  back,  particularly  if  he, 
at  the  instant,  Sip  his  breech  under  him, 
and  bring  his  waist  forward  with  an  exer- 
tion proportioned  to  the  spring  which  the 
horse  makes.  He  must  also  take  care  not 
to  bring  his  body  upright,  nor  slacken  the 
hold  with  his  legs  till  after  the  hind  feet 
have  come  to  the  ground. 

Vices  of  the  House. — StumWing.  By 
the  rider  pressing  his  legs  to  the  horse’s 
flanks,  and  keeping  up  his  head,  he  may  be 
made  to  go  lightly  on  his  fore  legs  ; and  the 
same  should  be  done  if  he  actually  stumble, 
so  as  to  alford  him  assistance.  Hence  it  is 
evident  that  the  bridle  should  be  of  such 
length  in  the  hand  that,  in  case  of  stum- 
bling, the  rider  may  be  able  to  raise  the 
horse’s  head  by  the  strength  of  his  arms 
and  the  weight  of  his  body  thrown  back- 
ward. Rearing.  I’he  principal  danger  in 
rearing  is  the  hazard  of  the  horse  Tailing 
backward.  When,  therefore,  he  rises  straight 
up,  the  rider  must  throw  his  body  forward, 
giving  him  all  the  bridle.  The  weight  of 
the  body  will  oblige  him  to  come  dowm ; and 
the  moment  that  his  fore  feet  are  near  the 
ground,  and  before  they  touch  it,  both  the 
spurs  must  be  struck  in  as  firmly  and  as 
quickly  as  possible.  Kicking.  Horses  apt  to 
kick,  either  when  they  go  forward  or  stand 
still,  must  be  kept  much  together,  or  held 
closely.  When  kicking  is  attempted,  the 
hands,  though  fixed,  must  not  pull  at  the 
horse,  if  he  does  not  attempt  to  force  the 
hand,  and  get  his  head ; leave  him  at  liberty 
to  go  forward.  If,  however,  lie  attempt  to 
get  his  head  down,  which  would  enable  him  to 
kick  with  such  violence  as  to  throw  liimsclt, 
he  may  have  the  head  confined  up ; this  will 
disarm  him.  When  a horse  kicks,  the  rider 
must  incline  the  body  backward.  It  is  an 
eflective  puriisliment  to  twist  him  round 
a few  times  for  this  fault.  If  this  be  done 
In  the  direction  of  his  weak  or  unprcpareil 
side,  astonishmiuit  and  confusion  will  deter 
him  from  further  contention.  In  plnngmg, 
a horse  gets  his  head  down,  cringes  liis  tail 
between  his  quarters,  sets  his  back  up. 
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puffs  out  his  body,  and  plunges  till  he  can 
hold  his  breath  no  longer.  To  cure  this,  the 
rider  must  hold  on  lirmly  by  his  legs,  and 
take  care  that  the  horse,  in  getting  his  head 
down,  does  not  pull  him  forward ; at  the 
same  time  he  should  incline  his  body  back- 
ward, and  hold  firmly  with  his  hands.  Shying 
often  proceeds  from  timidity— often  from  a 
want  of  confidence  in  the  rider.  When  the 
horse  does  this,  his  head  should  be  kept  well 
up,  and  the  leg  should  be  pressed  against 
the  side  towards  which  he  turns.  He  should 
be  caressed  rather  than  chastised,  and  urged 
gently  forwards.  Sometimes  it  is  advisable 
to  slacken  the  rein,  stop,  and  let  him  walk 
towards  the  object  at  which  he  shied.  Res- 
tiveness may  arise  from  many  causes,  and 
the  first  thing  the  rider  should  do  is  to 
ascertain,  if  possible,  what  the  cause  is. 
In  many  cases  of  sudden  restiveness,  a 
sharp  application  of  the  whip,  a pressure 
of  the  legs,  and  a determination,  as  it  were, 
of  the  body  of  the  rider  to  go  forward, 
roduces  the  desired  effect.  But,  if  the 
orse  refuse  to  move  on,  this  must  not  be 
repeated,  and  the  rider  should  cease  to  con- 
tend with  him  by  these  means  ; but,  on  the 
contrary,  try  to  conquer,  by  assisting  in  all 
movements,  until  opposition  ceases.  If  he 
backs,  or  turns  round,  the  rider  should 
encourage  him  by  all  the  aids  necessary  to 
continue  the  movement.  If  he  stands  stock 
still,  the  rein  should  be  slackened,  and  an 
air  of  indifference  assumed,  so  that  in  a 
short  time  the  horse’s  temper  wiil  be  pro- 
bably conquered,  and  he  will  move  on 
quietly.  In  all  cases,  the  seat  must  be  kept 
firmly,  and  the  rider  must  not  suffer  himself 
to  get  out  of  temper.  Horses  will  occasion- 
ally attempt  to  lie  down  while  the  rider  is  on 
their  back.  This  fault  should  be  loreseen ; 
and  if  a horse  exhibit  the  least  propensity 
to  do  so,  he  should  be  urged  onward  by  one 
or  two  smart  applications  of  the  whip.  If 
he  attempt  to  boU  or  run  away,  the  hands 
must  be  depressed  and  slacker  pulls  given ; 
but  the  rider  must  keep  Ids  seat  firmly,  and 
stilt  try  to  guide  the  horse ; for,  sooner  or 
later,  the  animat  must  of  necessity  come  to 
a standstill  for  want  of  wind. 

IIOKSERADISH.  Culture  of. —This 
plant  grows  naturally  in  marshy  places,  and 
by  the  sides  of  ditches,  in  some  parts  of 
England  ; when  cultivated  it  yields  a profit- 
able return.  The  horseradish  uflects  a deep, 
loamy,  rich  soil,  kept  as  much  as  possible  in 
a moderate  but  regular  degree  oi  moisture. 
If  the  soil  is  poor,  the  roots  never  attain 
any  considerable  size  ; and  the  same  effect 
is  produced  if  grown  in  a shady  place,  or 
beneath  the  drip  of  trees.  Should  the  ground 
require  to  be  artificially  enriched,  leaf-mould, 
or  other  thoroughly  decayed  vegetable  sub- 
stance, should  oe  dug  in  to  tlie  depth  at 
which  the  sets  are  intended  to  be  planted. 
Horseradish  seldom  perfects  its  seed,  con- 
sequently it  is  propagated  by  sets,  which 
are  provided  by  cutting  the  main  root  and 
offsets  into  lengths  of  two  inchos.  'I'he 
tops  or  crowns  ol  the  roots  form  the  best; 
those  taken  from  the  centre  never  becoming 
so  soon  fit  for  use,  or  of  so  Hue  a growth. 
Each  set  should  have  at  least  two  eyes; 


without  one  they  refuse  to  vegetate  at  alL 
To  obtain  the  necessary  supply  of  crowns, 
any  inferior  piece  of  ground  may  be  planted 
with  sets,  six  inches  apart  and  six  deep ; 
these  will  furnish  from  one  to  five  tops  each, 
and  they  may  be  collected  for  several  suc- 
cessive years,  with  little  more  trouble  than 
keeping  them  clear  of  weeds.  Horseradish 
may  be  planted  from  the  close  of  January 
until  the  same  period  in  March  ; but  the  best 
times  are  October  and  February;  the  first 
season  for  dry  soils,  the  latter  for  moist  ones. 
The  sets  must  be  inserted  in  rows  eighteen 
inches  apart  each  way.  The  ground  should 
be  trenched  between  two  and  three  feet 
deep,  the  cuttings  being  placed  along  the 
bottom  ol  the  trench,  and  the  mould  turned 
from  the  next  one  over  them,  or  inserted  to 
a similar  depth  by  a long  blunt-pointed 
dibble.  When  the  planting  is  completed, 
the  surface  should  be  raked  and  levelled, 
and  kept  clear  of  weeds,  until  the  plants 
are  ol  such  size  as  to  render  it  unnecessary. 
The  plants  will  be  greatly  benefited  if  the 
mould  lies  as  lightly  as  possible  over  the 
sets,  therefore  treading  on  the  beds  should 
be  carefully  avoided.  They  speedily  take 
root,  and  send  up  long  straight  shoots, 
which  make  their  appearance  in  May  or 
June.  The  only  cultivation  required  is  to 
keep  them  free  from  weeds,  and,  as  the 
leaves  decay  in  autumn,  to  have  them  care- 
fully removed ; the  ground  being  also  hoed 
and  raked  over  at  the  same  season,  which 
may  be  repeated  in  the  followmg  spring, 
before  they  begin  to  vegetate.  In  the  suc- 
ceeding autumn  they  merely  require  to  be 
hoed  as  before,  and  may  be  t^en  up  as- 
wanted.  By  having  three  beds  set  apart  for 
this  root,  one  will  always  be  lying  fallow 
and  improving,  of  which  period  advantage 
should  be  taken  to  apply  any  requisite 
manure.  If  the  plants,  when  of  advanced 
growth,  throw  out  suckers,  these  should  be 
carefully  removed  during  the  summer  as 
they  appear.  In  September  or  October  ot 
the  second  year  the  roots  may  be  taken  up. 
and- in  November  a sufficient  quantity  should 
be  raised,  to  preserve  in  sand  for  winter 
supply.  To  take  them  up,  a trench  is  dug 
along  the  outside  row,  down  to  the  bottom 
of  the  upright  roots,  which,  by  some  per- 
sons, when  the  bed  is  continued  in  one  place, 
are  cut  off  level  to  the  original  stool,  and 
the  earth  from  the  next  row  is  then  turned 
over  them  to  the  requisite  depth,  and  so  in 
rotation  to  the  end  of  the  plantation,  lly 
this  mode  a bed  will  continue  in  perfection 
for  five  or  six  years,  after  which  a fresh 
plantation  is  usually  necessary. 

HOKSERADISII  SAUCE.-Iu  a little 
fish- stock  stew  an  onion  until  it  will  pulp 
add  a teaspoonful  of  grated  horseradish, 
and  a teaspoonful  of  essence  of  anchovies, 
lieat  all  together  over  a fire,  thicken  it  with 
a little  butter,  and  finish  with  a spoonful  of 
lemon-juice. 

HOR.SKRADISH  VINEGAR.  — Pour  a 
quart  of  vinegar  on  three  ounces  of  scraped 
horseradish,  an  ounce  of  minced  shalot.  and 
a diachm  of  cayenne;  let  It  stand  for  a 
week,  and  it  will  then  be  fit  for  use. 
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HOKSE  TA3IING— The  subjugation  of  the 
liorse  to  the  will  of  man  has  been  recently 
made  a subject  of  universal  interest ; and 
several  professors  of  the  art  have  appeared 
before  the  public,  who  undertake  to  render 
the  most  stubborn  and  vicious  horse  per- 
fectly obedient  and  docile.  The  most  success- 
fuloperator  in  horse  tamingis,  without  doubt, 
3Ir.  Karey,  an  American,  who  has  unequivo- 
cally brought  several  notoriously  vicious 
animals,  which  no  one  dared  mount  or  ap- 
proach, to  a state  of  periect  obedience.  The 
system  adopted  by  Mr.  Earey,  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  debate ; but  we  have  no 
doubt  that  his  treatment  is  substantially  as 
follows:— “The  horse-castor  is  a wart,  or 
excrescence,  which  grows  on  everjr  horse  s 
fore  legs,  and  generally  on  the  hind  legs. 
It  has  a peculiar  rank  musty  smell,  and  is 
easily  pulled  off.  The  ammoniacal  effluvia 
of  the  horse  seems  peculiarly  to  concentrate 
in  this  part,  and  its  very  strong  odour  has  a 
great  attraction  for  all  animals,  especially 
canine,  and  the  horse  itself.  The  oil  ot 
rhodium  possesses  peculiar  properties.  All 
animals  seem  to  cherish  a fondness  tor  it, 
and  it  exercises  a kind  of  subduing  influence 
over  them.  For  the  oil  .of  cumin  the  Imrse 
has  an  instinctive  passion — both  are  original 
natives  of  Arabia,  and,  when  the  horse 
scents  the  odour,  he  is  instinctively  drawn 
towards  it.  The  directions  given  for  taming 
horses  are  as  follows : — Procure  some  horse- 
castor,  and  grate  it  fine.  Also  get  some  oil 
of  rhodium,  and  oil  of  cumin,  and  keep  the 
tliree  separate  in  air-tight  bottles.  Kub  a 
little  oil  of  cumin  upon  your  hand,  and  ap- 
proach the  horse  in  the  field,  on  the  wind- 
ward side,  so  that  he  can  smell  the  cumni. 
The  horse  will  let  you  come  up  to  him 
then  without  any  trouble.  Immediately 
rub  your  hand  gently  on  the  horse’s  nose, 
getting  a little  of  the  oil  on  it.  You  can 
lead  him  anywhere.  Give  him  a little  ot 
the  castor  on  a piece  of  loaf  sugar  or  potato. 
Put  eio'ht  drops  of  oil  of  rhodium  into  a 
lady’s  “silver  thimble.  Take  the  thimble 
between  the  thumb  and  middle  finger,  stop- 
ping the  mouth  of  the  thimble,  to  prevent 
the  oil  from  running  out  whilst  you  open 
the  mouth  of  the  horse.  As  soon  as  you 
hEVC  opened  the  liorac^s  mouth,  tip  the 
thimble  over  upon  his  tongue,  and  he  is 
your  servant.  He  will  follow  you  like  a 
pet  dog.  He  is  now  your  pupil  and  your 
friend.  You  can  teach  him  anything,  only 
be  kind  to  him,  be  gentle.  Love  him,  and 
he  will  love  you.  Feed  him  before  you  do 
yourself.  Shelter  him  well;  groom  him 
yourself,  keep  him  clean,  and  at  night 
always  give  him  a good  bed  at  least  a loot 
deep,  fn  the  winter  season,  don’t  let  your 
horse  stand  out  a long  time  in  the.  cold 
without  shelter  or  covering ; for  the  horse 
is  a native  of  a warm  climate,  and  in  many 
respects  his  constitution  is  as  tender  as  a 
man’s.  If  you  want  to  teach  him  to  lie 
down,  stand  on  his  left  side;  have  a couple 
of  leather  straps  about  six  feet  long;  string 
up  bis  left  leg  with  one  of  them  rounu  nis 
neck ; strap  the  other  end  of  it  over  ins 
shoulders;  liolcl  it  in  your  hand,  and  when 
you  are  ready,  tell  him  to  lie  down,  at  the 
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same  time  gently,  firmly,  and  steadily  pulling 
on  the  strap,  touching  him  lightly  on  the 
knee  with  a switch.  The  horse  will  im- 
mediately lie  down.  Do  this  a few  times, 
and  you  can  make  him  iie  down  without  the 
strap.”  „ ,, 

HOSPITAL.— A public  institution  for  the 
relief  of  sickness  and  disease.  These  ad- 
mirable institutions  afford  relief  both  in- 
door and  out-door  gratuitously.  The  pa- 
tients are  attended  by  the  most  eminent 
members  of  the  medical  profession,  and 
nurses  are  provided  to  administer  to  every 
want.  One  of  the  most  important  functions 
of  the  hospital  is,  that  it  receives  cases  ot 
accident  or  emergency  instantly  and  freely, 
and  in  order  to^ensure  this  the  more  cer- 
tainly, the  doors  are  open  day  and  night,  and 
surgeons  are  in  constant  readiness  to  give 
immediate  attention  to  the  cases  that  need 
their  assistance.  Hospitals  are  established 
in  almost  every  town  of  importance  in  Eng- 
land; and  their  rules  and  regulations  are 
substantiaUy  as  follows  : — In-door  patients 
are  admitted  by  a recommendation  of  one  of 
the  governors  on  certain  days  in  the  week ; 
every  necessary  is  provided  gratuitously ; 
but  articles  coming  under  the  head  of  com- 
forts or  luxuries  may  be  brought  in  by  the 
patients’  friends  under  certain  restrictions. 
Eelatives  and  friends  are  admitted  to  see 
the  patients  on  certain  days,  and  at  stated 
intervals,  generally  once  or  twice  a week ; 
but  exceptions  are  made  in  cases  of  impend- 
ing death  or  under  peculiar  circumstances. 
It  is  customary  to  keep  the  patient  in  the 
hospital  until  every  means  ot  cure  have  been 
tried ; but  when  the  disease  obstinately  re- 
sists every  method  of  treatment,  the  autho- 
rities are  compeUed  to  discharge  the  patient 
as  incurable,  so  as  to  make  room  for  other 
patients.  When  a patient  is  placed  m ahos- 
pital  it  is  required  of  the  relatives  or  friends 
to  give  a written  undertaking  that  in  ^se  of 
death  the  body  shall  be  removed  and  buried 
by  them.  Out-door  patients  are  usually  at- 
tended to  without  any  recommendation ; all 
that  has  to  be  done  is  for  the  patient  to  pre- 
sent himself  at  the  door  of  the  hospital 
within  certain  hours,  when  he  will  be  at- 
tended to  by  a properly  qualified  person,  an^d 
have  given  to  liim  medicine  and  any  other 

materials  which  tliecomplaint  render  neces- 
sarv  The  list  of  the  Metropolitan  Hospi- 
tals^ is  to  be^  found  in  the  Post 
Directory;  and  the  purposes  of  each  hosp  tal 
together  with  the  regulations  ^ 

governed,  will  be  supplied  by  tim^^  at 

the  gate  or  door  of  each  “'^“Aners 

HOTBED.— A name  ^^Iven  by  garaeners 
to  a heap  of  fresh  stable  litter  my  t^^^  of 
fermentation,  upon  which  a glared  box  is 
rilaced  for  the  cultivation  o certain  plyts 
requiring  heat  and  moisture  in 
tity  than  those  agents  exist  in  the  y tenia 
air.  Formerly  hotbeds  were  "‘ore  exehi 
sively  used  for  various  purposes  m ''orticul 
ture  than  they  now  are.  _ Hus  is  o\vin„ 


attained ; but  still,  for  t ne  * "V  tJ,,Uur 

bers  and  melon.s,  Ibr  raising  scedylW^^^ 

annuals,  and  other  plants,  either  ^ V 
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ornamental,  liotbeds  continue  to  be  advan- 
tageously employed,  as  they  likewise  are  for 
the  striking  of  cuttings.  Hotbeds  may  be 
formed  of  various  substances,  such  as  fresh 
litter,  tan,  leaves,  or  a mixture  of  these  with 
moist  litter  ; ir,  short,  any  substance  capable 
of  producing  and  retaining  fermentation, 
and  which  will  admit  of  being  built  up  so  as 
to  support  a frame  with  sashes.  The  sub- 
stance, however,  that  is  most  generally  used 
is  fresh  stable  litter  ; the  preparation  which 
it  requires,  consists  in  its  being  throwmin  a 
heap,  and  also  watered,  if  it  contain  much 
dry  litter ; and  as  fermentation  proceeds,  it 
should  be  turned  two  or  three  times,  and 
mixed  thoroughly  in  the  process.  The  situa- 
tion in  rvhich  hotbeds  ought  to  be  formed, 
should  be  dry,  open  to  the  south,  and  well 
sheltered  in  every  other  direction,  either  by 
walls  backed  by  high  and  close  growing 
trees,  or  by  very  close  and  lofty  hedges. 
Such  extensive  shelter,  though  desirable, 
cannot  always  be  obtained,  but  some  mode 
should  be  employed  to  break  the  force  of 
sweeping  winds.  The  basis  on  which  the 
bed  is  to  be  formed  should  be  marked  out 
from  four  to  six  inches  each  way  beyond 
the  dimensions  of  the  frame  intended  to  he 
placed  upon  it ; and  if  faggots  or  layers  of 
brushwood  be  laid  as  a foundation,  it  will 
admit  heat  completely  under,  w'hen  the  bed 
requires  the  application  of  a lining,  -which  is 
a quantity  of  i'resh  materials  added  to  the 
outside,  should  a diminution  of  heat  require 
a new  supply.  'The  bed  is  then  built  of  suc- 
cessive layers  of  the  prepared  materials, 
each  layer  being  beaten  tolerably  compact 
with  the  fork  as  it  is  laid  on,  to  the  height  of 
lour  feet  in  front  and  four  I'eet  nine  inches  in 
the  back  ; the  sides  and  ends  should  be  quite 
perpendicular.  The  top  layer  should  be  as  free 
from  litter  as  possible.  ' When  thus  finished, 
the  frame  and  lights  are  placed  upon  it,  and 
so  soon  as  the  violence  of  the  fermentation 
has  diminished,  mould  is  put  in ; and  when 
the  latter  has  acquired  a proper  temperature 
the  plants  are  introduced.  Instead  of  mould] 
rotten  tan  or  leaf-mould,  or  sand  is  spread 
over  the  surface  of  the  bed,  when  pots  con- 
taining seeds  or  cuttings  are  to  be  plunged 
As  soon  as  the  heat  of  the  bed  begins  to  de- 
cline, a lining  of  fresh  materials  must  be 
applied.  This,  however,  must  be  composed 
of  substances  that  have  not  undergone  any 
previous  fermentation,  and  may  consist  of 
fresh  stable  litter,  merely  shaken  up  as  it  is 
placed  against  the  sides  of  the  bed,  or  of 
grass  mowings,  or  of  leaves,  or  of  a mixture 
of  such  substances.  A bed  formed  of  well- 
pared  materials,  and  raised  to  the  height 
above  mentioned,  will  be  siifricient  for  any 
purpose  for  which  a strong  bottom  heat  is 
required;  but  a very  mild  bottom  heat  is 
frequently  all  that  is  wanted.  In  this  case 
the  bed  is  made  lower  and  more  eompactly 
beaten  or  trodden.  Substances  that  ferment 
violently  are  likewise  excluded  from  its  com- 
position. It  sometimes  happens  that,  not-  . 
withstanding  every  precaution  with  regard 
to  its  formation,  a hoW)ed  will  become  too 
hot  for  plants  or  .seeds  that  may  have  been 
]>laced  close  to  it.  In  this  case  the  only 
remedy  is  to  remove  (he  plants  until  the 


hotbed  has  been  re-made,  with  the  addition 
of  some  materials,  the  fermentation  of  which 
is  slower  and  less  violent. 

HOT  CLOSET. —A  recept.acle  in  which 
the  various  dishes  prepared  for  the  table  are 
kept  hot  until  they  are  wanted.  The  ordi- 
nary closet  consists  merely  of  shelves  of  a 
size  proportioned  to  the  number  of  dishes, 
kept  very  warm  in  the  inside  by  flues  or 
steam.  They  are  sometimes  made  of  cast- 
iron,  and  placed  in  a recess  over  the  kitchen 
oven  or  roaster,  and  heated  by  the  smoke 
and  heat  as  it  comes  from  the  oven.  They 
may  also  be  heated  by  steam,  after  it  has 
served  to  heat  boilers.  The  annexed  engrav- 
ing illustrates  a portable  hot  closet,  heated 


by  steam,  made  entirely  of  tin  plate.  The 
outer  case  consists  of  two  thicknesses  of  tin 
plate,  having  the  steam  between:  a pipe 
from  the  boiler  conveys  the  steam  to  the 
apparatus,  and  the  condensed  water  runs  oft' 
by  a pipe  with  a stop-cock  at  the  bottom.  A 
hot  closet  may  also  be  made  on  the  screen 
that  stands  before  the  kitchen  range,  by  va- 
rious modes.  A screen  with  a closet  within, 
being  constructed  on  the  principle  illustrated, 
steam  is  conveyed  by  a pipe  on  the  floor  and 
introduced  into  the  space  between  the  closet 
and  the  outside  casing,  the  condensed  water 
passing  off  by  another  pipe.  Sometimes, 
when  more  heat  is  required,  steam  is  not 
only  carried  all  round  the  hot  closet,  but 
even  in  the  shelves,  as  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying figure ; the  shelves  being  of  tin  and 
double,  with  the  space  between  about  an  inch 
and  a half.  An  economical  and  excellent  hot 
closet  may  be  constructed  from  a common 
screen  used  when  meat  is  roasting,  and  clos- 
ing up  the  front  or  side  next  the  lire,  with 
sheet-iron  blacked, 'placing  a door  at  the 
back,  through  which  the  various  articles  may 
be  placed  in  and  taken  out.  As  black  iron 
absorbs  the  heat  powerfully,  the  air  inside 
not  being  able  to  escape  when  the  doors  are 
shut,  becomes  very  hot.  In  some  cases  it 
may  not  be  necessary  to  convert  the  whole 
of  the  screen  into  a closet,  the  upper  half 
alone  being  found  suilicient,  and  the  lower 
part  may  be  used  as  a plate  wanner ; two 
sets  oi'  doors  will,  however,  bo  necessary. 

HOTEL.— All  persons  who  have  to  travel 
are  frequently  compelled  to  make  an  hotel 
their  temporary  home;  and  under  such  cir- 
cumstances it  is  important  to  ascertain  which 
are  the  most  economical  and  comfortable 
establishments,  yuiqiosing  a person  to  be 
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iirnorant  of  this  essential  knowledge,  it 
would  be  as  well  before  he  set  out  upon  his 
journey,  to  glean  from  some  friend  or  ac- 
quaintance the  name  of  the  best  hotels  m 
each  town,  with  their  charges,  &c. ; and  of 
the«e  items  he  should  make  a memorandum 
in  his  pocket-book.  Hotels  present  this 
anomalous  feature,  that  whereas  some  of 
them  charge  very  high,  the  viands  are  indif- 
ferent and  the  comfort  small ; while  other 
houses,  charging  more  moderately,  give  their 
customers  exc^lent  lare,  and  lodge  them, 
comfortably.  When  the  intending  traveller 
has  obtained  these  particulars^  he  should 
write  to  the  landlord  of  the  hotel  a day  or 
two  previously,  so  that  arrangeinents  may 
he  made  and  he  may  take  possession  of  his 
apartments,  with  the  fire  lighted,  dinner 
prepared,  and  all  conveniences  at  hand,  in- 
stead of  taking  up  his  quarters  without  pre- 
vious intimation,  and  at  the  very  moment 
when  he  most  needs  rest  and  quiet,  being 
irritated  and  annoyed  by  the  hurry,  and 
bustle,  and  confusion  which  his  unexpected 
arrival  has  occasioned.  As  a matter  ot 
course,  the  cost  of  living  at  an  hotel  is  very 
high:  but  by  judicious  management  this 
may  be  considerably  moderated.  At  many 
hotels  a system  has  been  introduced  of  charg- 
ing so  much  per  day  or  week,  according  to 
the  style  of  living  and  the  accommodation 
required ; the  obvious  advantage  of  which 
arrangement  is,  that  a person  knows  pre- 
cisely how  much  he  has  to  pay.  Again,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  occupying  a 
private  room,  and  having  a dinner  expressly 
served  up  daily,  is  charged  for  at  a much 
dearer  rate  than  if  a person  contents  him- 
self with  sitting  in  the  coffee-room,  and  dining 
at  the  to*te(r/iCfe,.botli  of  which  he  may  do 
with  an  equal  or  perhaps  greater  degree  of 
comfort,  provided  he  is  alone,  and  lias  no 
particular  or  private  business  to  transact. 
The  commercial  room  of  an  liotel  is  generally 
considered  tlie  pleasantest,  because  there  is 
always  sure  to  be  company  in  it,  and  tliere 
exists  a species  of  freemasonry  and  good- 
fellowship  amongst  Die  frequenters,  wliicli 
helps  to  pass  away  the  evening  pleasantly. 
It  should  be  known,  however,  tliaf  if  a per- 
son is  not  travelling  on  business,  he  cannot 
enter  this  room  without  being  consideriKi  an 
intruder.  The  matter  of  fees  to  servants  is 
one  of  tliose  unpleasant  conconiilaiits  of 
hotels  wliicli  every  traveller  finds  distaste- 
ful, for  not  only  is  the  ta.x  an  imposition  in 
itself,  but  the  uncertainty  as  to  how  much 
ought  to  be  given,  or  in  otlier  words  what 
the  servants  will  be  satisfied  witli,  renders 
the  exaction  still  more  repugnant.  At  some 
e8tabli.slimcnts  a certain  cliarge  is  nddeil  to 
the  bill  for  tlicse  fees,  which  at  once  settles 
thedlfficMlty.  Wlien  a person  makes  a pro- 
tracted .stay  at  an  hotel  he  should  not  allow 
tlie  bill  to  run  on  for  too  long  an  interval, 
but  desire  it  to  be  furnl.«hcd,  say  once  a 
week,  and  he  will  then  he  able  to  correct  any 
inaeniiracies  which  it  may  contain.  ben 
.staying  at  an  hotel  a person  should  take  the 
preeautioti  to  look  up  all  articles  of  v.aluc  in 
his  trunk  or  portmanteau;  and  in  order  to 
render  ttie  security  greater,  the  lock  should 
be  a patent  one  of  tlie  best  description. 


When  leaving  an  hotel,  if  any  instructions 
have  to  he  given,  such  as  the  forwarding  of 
letters,  &c.,  the  proprietor  of  the  establish- 
ment himself  should  be  spoken  to  upon  the 
subject. 

HOTHOUSE.— In  gardening,  a building 
formed  upon  a similar  plan,  and  for  the 
same  purpose,  as  a green- house ; but  with 
a hot-bed  of  tan  in  its  centre,  and  warmed 
to  a considerably  greater  extent  of  heat, 
being  seldom  less  than  Y0°  of  Fahrenheit, 
and  equally  maintained.  Many  changes 
have  of  late  years  taken  place  in  these  im- 
portant adjuncts  to  scientific  gardening. 
Their  form  and  general  structure  have  been 
much  varied,  and  the  spherical  shape  largely 
introduced.  A considerable  improvement 
in  the  mode  of  glazing  also  consists  in 
making  the  upper  and  lower  edges  of  the 
panes,  segments  of  a circle,  instead  of  being 
rectilinear  or  horizontal ; the  upper  edge 
being  made  concave,  the  lower,  convex. 
The  advantages  of  this  circular  form  must 
he  evident.  The  rain  which  falls  or  the 
moisture  which  collects  ou  the  exterior  of 
the  glass,  gravitates  to,  the  centi-e  of  the 
pane,  and  runs  down  in  a continued  line, 
instead  of  passing  along  to  the  side  of  the 
bars,  and  being  partly  detained  by  the  ca- 
pillary attraction  of  the  two  surfaces,  at  the 
overlapping  of  the  panes.  This  narrowness 
of  the  top,  again,  prevents  breakage  IVom 
the  lodging  of  moisture,  and  the  sudden 
expansion  produced  by  freezing  during  the 
variable  weather  of  winter.  WTien  these 
circular  panes  are  cut  from  whole  sheets  of 
glass,  the  expense  is  Scarcely  greater  than 
for  oblong  squares.  It  is  proper  that  the 
glass  should  be  flat  or  equal ; and  the  kind 
known  by  the  name  ol  ‘ patent  crown 
glass  ’ is  to  be  preferred.  The  tops  of  the 
panes  must  be  puttied ; and  on  doing  this, 
a small  central  opening  should  be  left  in  tlm 
putty  by  inserting  a slip  ol  wood  at  ursh 
and  withdrawing  it  when  the  panels  pressed 
down  to  its  bearing ; by  this  little  aperture 
tlie  condensed  vapour  generated  within, 
escapes  without  dropping  on  the  plants  be- 
neath. The  most  important  improvement 
in  the  heating  of  hot-houses,  is  the  intro- 
duction of  steam,  by  which  medium  a uni" 
fornily  high  temperature  can  be  mamtaiuea 
for  a length  of  time  with  great  case  and  cer- 
tainty. A steam  apparatus  may  oe  ap- 
pended to  an  ordinary'  hot-liouse,  without 
Incurring  any  material  expense,  or  any  con- 
siderable alteration  in  structure ; thus,  a 
boiler  may  be  erected  over  the  ordinary 
furnace,  the  smoke  of  which  passes  through 
the  flue  ns  formerly,  by  slcaiu 

may  also  be  carried  out,  by  heating  cisterns 
of  water  and  also  beds  of  stones,  fatenm 
may  be  applied  to  heat  I lie  atmosphere  ol  a 
iiot-liouse,  making  it  the  agent  for  com : - 
iiig  the  lieat  to  jiipes  of  water,  and  c.ii  i yie  ; 
till!  small  St  earn- pipes  tliroii/rli  /''i; 
containing  tlic  water.  'I  hi.''  inctliod  ■ 
cclleiitly  adapted  to  large  places.  ' 

chilly  when  tlie  hot-lioiiseH  are  « f 
from  cacli  oilier,  ^be  ji'llowing  ■ 

tlons  and  flo.si'ripl ion  will  serve  'b.  , ^ 
this  operation.  The  St 

inchcj  in  Ui.amcter,  and  about  tiunty-clght 
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feet  long,  presuming  such  to  be  the  length 
of  the  house  to  be  heated.  The  steam-pipe 
of  one  inch  in  diameter  entering  at  the 
centre  of  one  end,  and  proceeding  in  rather 
an  inclined  direction  to  the  other,  is  then 
returned,  still  inclining,  and  passed  out  at 
the  bottom  of  the  bore,  immediately  under 
the  place  where  it  entered;  it  is  then  formed 
into  a siphon,  6,  about  three  feet  deep. 


whence  the  condensed  water  is  carried 
away.  A smaller  pipe  is  also  connected 
■with  the  top  of  the  large  one,  to  receive  the 
increase  of  water  by  expansion  when  heated, 
which,  as  the  large  pipe  cools,  returns  into 
it  again.  The  annexed  figure  shows  the 


arrangement  of  the  front  pipe  under  the 
lioor.  The  air  being  admitted  from  the  air- 
chamber  underneath,  llirough  an  opening 
extending  the  whole  length  of  the  pipes, 
aiid  passing  through  the  upper  chamber  on 
each  side  of  the  pipes,  is  discharged  tlirough 
the  grating  into  the  house.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  back  pipes  is  similar.  Shallow 


cisterns  are  connected  with  the  upper  part 
of  the  pipes,  about  eighteen  feet  from  each 
other,  by  means  of  hollow  screws,  shown  at 
a,  which  admit  the  water  to  pass  to  and  fro 
reciprocaliy.  The  capacity  of  the  cistern  is 
more  than  sufficient  to  receive  the  increased 
bulk  of  the  water,  which  expands  when 
heated,  and  returns  again  to  the  pipes  as  the 
water  cools.  Another  advantage  of  apply- 
ing this  mode  of  heating  is,  that  as  no 
returning  pipes  are  necessary,  as  in  the 
common  hot-water  apparatus,  the  bulk  of 
water  is  doubled,  with  the  same  extent  of 
heating  surface,  and  the  retaining  power  of 
the  apparatus  is  doubled  accordingly.  The 
cisterns  are  further  serviceable  for  regulat- 
ing the  humidity  of  the  house,  which  can  be 
done  with  the  greatest  accuracy  by  attend- 
ing to  the  covers. 

HOT-WATER  DISH. — In  cold  weather, 
joints  of  meat  are  apt  soon  to  become  cold 
when  placed  on  an  ordinary  dish : and  when 
there  is  much  fat  upon  the  joint,  the  gravy 
will  present  a clotted  and  unseemly  appear- 
ance. The  hot-water  dish  remedies  these 
defects,  being  provided  with  a reservoir,  a. 


for  hot  water  beneath  the  dish  itself,  the 
water  being  poured  iu  at  6.  When  the  joint 
is  large,  and  the  number  of  persons  to  be 
helped  many,  this  contrivance  will  be  found 
of  especial  service. 

HOUND.— See  Beagle;  Bloodhound; 
Greyhound  ; Harrier,  &c. 

HOUSI5  AGENT.  — A person  employed 
in  the  letting  and  buying  of  houses,  and  in 
other  negotiations  relating  to  liouses  gene- 
rally. Before  entering  into  business  with  a 
person  of  this  class,  particular  inquiries 
should  be  made  as  to  his  respectability,  since 
there  are  numbers  of  disreputable  persons 
who  trade  under  this  denomination  simply 
with  a view  of  entrapping  the  unwary. 
The  terms  upon  which  agents  usually  do 
business  take  the  form  of  a percentage  or 
commission  on  the  amount  involved.  But 
previously  to  a transaction  being  entered 
into,  the  cliarges  should  be  definitdy  under- 
stood, and  embodied  in  a written  memo- 
randum. House  agents  will  be  found  useful 
to  a person  wlm  wishes  to  rent  or  buy  a 
house,  as  any  one  of  them  in  a good  way  of 
business,  always  has  upon  his  books  a large 
number  of  houses,  I'rom  which,  in  all  proba- 
bility, one  may  be  selected  to  suit  the  ap- 
plicant. It  is  not  customary  for  the  person 
taking  or  buying  a house  through  the  me-  * 
dium  of  an  agent  to  pay  any  , charges.  An 
exception  to  tins  rule  may  be  made  in  e.x- 
traordinary  cases;  and  at  all  events,  it  is 
always  better  to  uuderstaud  whether  any 
fee  is  expected  or  not. 
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HOUSE,  Choice  of.  — In  making  choice 
of  a house  there  are  several  points  upon 
which  it  is  desirable  to  obtain  information. 
First,  take  care  that  it  is  not  damp.  Damp- 
ness may  arise  from  a variety  of  causes,  but 
imperfect  drainage,  and  a too  close  contact 
of  the  floors  with  the  ground  are  the  prin- 
cipal. When  a house  is  damp  in  any  part, 
no  matter  from  what  cause,  it  is  advisable 
by  all  means  to  avoid  it,  for  it  may  produce 
the  most  pernicious  effects  upon  the  health 
of  your  family.  Second,  see  that  the  house 
has  a free  open  exposure  for  fresh  air,  and 
is  situated  so  as  to  catch  the  sun’s  rays. 
Third,  ascertain  if  there  be  a plentiful  sup- 
ply of  pure  water.  Fourth,  learn  whether 
the  chimneys  are  in  good  order  and  do  not 
smoke.  There  are  other  inquiries  to  be 
made,  which,  though  not  applying  to  the 
structure  and  convenience  of  the  house,  in- 
timately concern  the  dwellers  within  it. 
Thus,  convenience  to  the  place  of  business 
of  the  master  of  the  house,  and  the  nearness 
of  shops  where  articles  necessary  for  the 
household  ma)*  be  purchased,  are  essential 
considerations ; many  persons  have  been 
tempted  to  take  a house,  in  an  evil  hour, 
merely  because  it  struck  the  eye  as  being 
pretty  and  pleasant,  and  it  has  afterwards 
been  discovered  that  these  charms  have 
gradually  worn  oflf,  as  the  inconveniences 
connected  with  it  increased.  The  respecta- 
bility of  the  neighbourhood  is  another  im- 
portant point,  and  this  is  especially  so,  when 
the  house  you  propose  taking  is  attached  or 
semi-detached ; in  the  latter  case,  nothing 
can  well  be  more  vexatious  and  annoying, 
than  being  linked  to  a neighbour  in  whose 
bouse  there  is  considerable  quarrelling, 
noise,  and  other  disturbances.  Be  careful 
to  calculate  that  the  rent  is  not  too  high  in 
proportion  to  your  means ; for,  remembw 
that  the  rent  is  a claim  which  must  be  paid 
with  but  little  delay,  and  that  the  landlord 
has  greater  power  over  your  property  than 
any  other  Creditor.  Carefully  note  the  state 
of  repair  in  which  the  house  is,  and  if  any- 
thing strikes  you  as  requiring  to  be  done, 
insist  upon  its  being  done  before  you  enter 
the  house.  Never  content  yourself  with  the 
promises  of  a landlord  on  this  score,  for 
when  once  he  has  secured  you  as  a tenant, 
the  chances  are  that  the  promised  repairs 
will  be  attended  to  at  his  convenience,  not 
yours.  Hesitate  to  sign  an  agreement  for 
a lengthened  term,  until  you  have  well  con- 
sidered whether  such  a contract  is  in  accord- 
ance with  your  pursuits,  and  agreeable  to 
your  family.  And  be  particularly  cautious 
never  to  sign  an  agreement  without  per- 
fectly understanding  what  you  are  signing, 
in  important  cases  it  is  better  to  leave  this 
matter  in  the  hands  of  a respectable  soli- 
citor ; it  being  much  wiser  economy  to  incur 
a trifling  outlay  at  the  outset,  than  to  incur 
e.xpense  and  litigation  hereafter.  When 
buying  a house,  the  foregoing  hints  apply 
with  all  the  greater  force;  and  in  addition, 
it  is  necessary  that  a surveyor  should  be 
employed,  in  order  that  he  may  examine 
into,  and  report  up'in  the  condition  of  the 
structure.  When  once  fairly  in  posses- 
sion, the  master  of  a house  should  exercise 


his  ingenuity  in  rendering  it  snug  and 
comfortable  ; the  task  cannot  be  other  than 
a pleasant  one,  and  the  result  will  amply 
repay  the  labour  expended  upon  it.  Endea- 
vour to  keep  the  house  in  repair  by  every 
reasonable  means,  but  when  once  a defect 
is  discovered,  have  it  remedied  as  speedily 
as  possible,  promptitude  in  these  matters 
sparing  a great  deal  of  discomfort  and  ex- 
pense. — See  Aspect  ; Bedroom  ; Draw- 

IttG-ROOM  ; PAREOUR,  &C. 

HOUSEHOLD  MANAGEMENT.  — See 
Cleaneiness  ; Domestic  Economy  ; 
Economy  ; Home  ; Housekeeping,  &c. 

HOUSEKEEPER. —The  housekeeper  of 
a flrst-rate  establishment  has  the  entire 
direction  of  the  female  servants.  Her  value 
and  importance  to  her  principals  depends 
mainly  upon  her  vigilant  superintendence 
of  each  branch  of  female  service,  and  on  her 


constant  investigation  into  the  efliciency, 
steadiness,  and  general  good  conduct  of  each 
individual  under  her  charge.  It  is  her  duty 
to  see  that  the  business  of  the  house  is  regu- 
larly and  properly  performed ; that  every- 
thing is  done  in  its  right  season,  everything 
applied  to  its  right  use,  and  kept  in  its 
right  place.  The  care  of  the  furniture,  of 
the  household  linen,  and  of  all  culinary  and 
domestic  utensils,  devolves  upon  the  house- 
keeper. The  charge  of  the  store-room  be- 
longs to  her,  also  whatever  stores  are  pur- 
chased, it  is  her  duty  to  receive,  examine, 
and  weigh  them ; noting  down,  either  in  the 
store-book  or  on  tickets,  the  weights  and 
number  of  the  articles,  and  handing  the  ac- 
count so  taken,  to  the  steward,  to  serve 
both  as  a check  upon  the  tradespeople,  and 
the  consumption.  With  cooking,  gener^y 
the  housekeeper  has  little  concern.  Her 
care  of  the  table  is  confined  chiefly  to  pick- 
ling and  preserving ; and  in  preparing  con- 
fectionery, making  ice-creams,  arranging 
the  dessert,  &c.  These  preparations  are  all 
performed  in  the  still-room,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  the  still-room  maid.  The 
early  duties  of  the  day  must  be  devoted, 
first,  to  seeing  that  her  subordinates  are 
properly  at  work ; and  then  to  following  her 
own  still-room  employments,  &c.  When 
all  household  business  is  ended,  she  has  to 
set  the  maids  to  their  sewing,  placing  in 
their  hands  the  household  linen  which  re- 
quires to  be  made  or  to  be  repaired.  Her  even- 
ings sliould  be  occupied  in  preparation  lor 
the  ensuing  day.  Lump  sugar  has  to  be 
broken,  raisins  stoned,  currants  washed, 
spices  pounded,  oranges  and  lemons  peeled, 
and  the  Juice  strained  and  bottled  lor  use. 
She  has  also  to  keep  books  in  which  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  day  is  noted  down,  and  to 
make  memoranda  of  such  articles  as  are 
required  in  her  store-room.  iIal(-yearly,or 
at  convenient  periods,  she  should  compare 
the  Inventories  given  to  her  on  entering  the 
family,  with  the  articles  enumerated  ; and 
=n  making  out  new  lists,  she  should  cart- 
'ully  record  the  dellciencies  whiph  time  or 
ither  causes  have  produced,  and  '•".'H 
k list  of  the  articles  which  Iiave 
,0  replenish  such  deficiencies.  ^ 
teeper  at  the  head  of  a smal  cr  estaW^ 

ueut,  in  which  there  is  neither  house* 
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steward  nor  man- cook,  has  many  other 
duties  to  perform  besides  those  enumerated 
above;  marketing,  in  such  a case,  falls  on 
her,  and  the  higher  branches  of  cooking, 
together  with  the  arrangement  of  the  table. 

HOUSEKEEPING.  — It  is  incumbent 
upon  every  prudent  housewife  to  keep  a 
regular  and  continuous  account  of  her  in- 
come and  expenditure,  this  being  generally 
the  most  essential  in  the  routine  of  domes- 
tic duties.  When  properly  set  about,  and 
methodically  inanaged,  there  is  little  or  no 
trouble  in  keeping  the  household  accounts. 
There  are  a variety  of  methods,  but  the  fol- 
lowing simple  plan  will  be  found  the  rea- 
diest. Procure  a small  slate-book,  consti- 
tute it  your  journal,  and  keep  it  ready  at 
hand,  so  that  you  may  enter  with  the  pencil 
every  item  of  expenditure  as  it  is  disbursed; 
at  the  end  of  so  many  days  or  a week,  these 
entries  should  be  transferred  to  a ruled 
paper  book,  which  is  your  ledger;  one  page 
of  this  is  devoted  to  money  received,  and 
the  opposite  side  to  money  laid  out.  By 
making  the  entries  regulariy,  and  compar- 
ing the  totals  of  each  side  from  time  to  time, 
you  will  be  able  to  ascertain  at  any  moment 
how  money  matters  are  progressing. 

HOUSEMAID.— The  duties  appertaining 
to  this  service  are  divided  between  upper 
aud  under  housemaids.  The  daily  occupa- 
tions of  the  upper  housemaid  commence, 
-together  with  those  of  her  assistant,  in  the 
rooms  of  w'hich  the  use  will  be  first  required. 
The  windows  of  these  are  to  be  opened  in 
the  first  instance,  weather  permitting  it; 
the  curtains  are  then  to  be  shaken,  and 
hung  up  high  enough  above  the  carpet  to 
remove  them  from  the  dust,  wliich,  in 
sweeping,  will  rise  from  it.  The  sofas, 
couehes,  and  choice  furniture  must  be  co- 
vered with  loose  sheets  of  coarse  calico  or 
brown  holland,  and  the  rest  of  the  room  is 
to  be  prepared  for  the  stveeping  of  the  car- 
pet by  the  removal  of  chairs,  tables,  &c., 
away  from  the  sides  and  towards  the  centre 
of  the  room.  The  sweeping  then  shouid  be 
begun  from  the  upper  end  of  the  room,  and 
proceeded  with  towards  tiie  fire-place,  or 
lower  end  of  the  room,  according  a.s  the  pile 
of  the  carpet  appears  to  be  ; tor  the  sweep- 
ing must  not  go  against,  hut  with  the  pile. 
WTien  the  sweeping  is  done,  the  upper 
housemaid  proceeds  to  remove  the  chimney 
ornaments,  as  well  as  others  from  chciro- 
niers,  tables,  &c.,  in  order  to  dust  the  places 
in  which  they  stand.  Every  part  of  the 
room  is  then  carefully  dusteii,  the  curtains 
laid  in  folds,  ;ind  the  whole  room  placed  in 
■proper  order  This  done,  it  is  her  duty  to 
lake  warm  water,  and  anything  else  that 
may  be  neci  -ary  for  toilette,  intothe  dress- 
ing-room of  her  mistress.  When  these 
matters  are  settled  she  may  sit  down  to  her 
lireakfast.  The.  under  housemaid,  after  re- 
moving the  hearth-rugs,  should  proceed  to 
clean  the  grates ; for  this  purpose,  sheshould 
]iut  on  a pair  of  leather  gloves,  so  as  to 
j)reserve  her  hands,  and  to  ju'ovent  other 
things  from  being  discoloured.  'J'he  fires 
honld  then  be  lighted,  if  in  winter;  and  the 
rfime  duty  should  be  performed  in  the 
uressiug-room.  After  breakfast  the  house- 


maids repair  to  such  bed-rooms  as  are 
vacated,  removing  the  bed-clothes,  shaking 
up  the  beds,  and  then  leaving  them  so,  while 
the  other  duties  of  the  bed-room  are  attended 
to.  When  these  are  performed,  the  bed 
should  be  made,  and  the  bed-room  swept 
previously  covering  up  the  bed,  dressing- 
table,  wash-stand,  &c.,  to  preserve  them 
from  the  dust.  The  under  housemaids  are 
usually  required  to  assist  the  cook  in  pre- 
paring the  dinner  each  day.  The  repairing 
of  the  household  linen  is  an  ordinary  por- 
tion of  the  housemaids’  duties,  which  usu- 
ally fills  up  any  leisure  time  they  may  have, 
until  the  period  at  which  they  must  return 
to  the  bed-rooms  and  dressing-rooms,  in 
order  to  replace  everything  that  has  been 
used  during  the  dressing-time  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  family.  Any  leisure  time  be- 
tween the  last  branch  of  their  employment 
and  the  hour  of  going  to  bed.  is  usually 
allowed  them  for  attending  to  the  repairs  of 
their  own  clothing.  In  some  families  the 
housemaids  are  alloived  two  or  more  even- 
ings in  the  week  for  their  oivn  work.  The 
daily  duties  of  the  housemaid  usually  end 
TOth  the  doing  up  of  bed-rooms,  and  with 
the  other  preparations  for  the  night.  In 
establishments  in  which  one  housemaid  only 
is  kept,  the  whole  business  must  be  me- 
thodized according  to  the  amount  of  work, 
and  the  movements  of  the  family.  In  an 
establishment  where  regular  habits  prevail, 
she  may  probably  have  the  privilege  of  going 
early  to  bed,  so  as  to  allow  of  her  rising  at 
six  o’clock  in  the  summer,  and  seven  in 
the  winter;  and  by  economizing  her  time 
and  methodizing  her  work,  she  will  find  no 
difficulty  in  accomplishing  the  duties  which 
usually  fall  to  servants  in  these  cases. 

HOUSE-STEWARD.  — The  house- 
steward  is  the  representative  of  his  em- 
ployer in  all  matters  of  business  connected 
with  the  liouse;  he  hires,  manages,  and 
directs  every  subordinate  member  of  the 
establishment  of  men-servants, •with  the 
exception  of  the  valet.  He  purchases  every 
article  consumed  in  the  house,  and  it  is  ne- 
cessary for  him  to  know  the  articles  and 
quantities  that  are  wanted,  and  the  best  sea- 
sons for  buying  them.  He  must  be  ready  in 
accounts,  and  keep  a strict  record  of  monies 
received  and  disbursed;  and  for  ins  own 
satisfaction  and  his  master’s  securitv,  lie 
should  never  pay  any  money  awav  without 
having  a receipt.  The  house-steward  has  a 
room  appropriated  to  his  usq,  in  which  he  ■ 
should  make  a point  of  remainingfor  certain 
periods  during  each  day,  so  that  all  other 
members  of  the  houseliold  may  find  him 
ready  to  answer  their  questions,  or  listen  to 
their  complaints.  This  done,  he  then  pro- 
ceeds to  the  various  offices,  to  see  that  in 
each,  thediitiesof  the  day  are  being  properly 
performed.  In  some  instances  tlie  house- 
steward  has  the  general  superintendence  of 
the  stables,  and  seeing  into  the  fair  and  ho- 
nest use  of  hay  and  corn;  but  this  duty  is 
usually  performed  by  the  coiichma«. 

HOUSE-TAX.— This  tax  is  imposed  upon 
householders  hi  lieu  of  the  window- tax,  and 
is  as  follows : for  every  inhabited  house 
which,  with  the  offices,  yard,  and  garden 
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therewith  occnpied,  is  rented  at  £20  a year, 
and  upwards ; if  used  for  the  purposes  of 
trade,  and  goods  or  wares  are  exposed  in  tlie 
shop  or  wareliouse  for  sale,  for  every  20s.  of 
such  annuai  value,  6d. ; if  occupied  by  a 
person  licensed  to  retail  beer,  spirits,  wine, 
and  other  liquors,  6d. ; if  occupied  as  afarm- 
lionse,  6d. ; if  occupied  in  any  other  manner, 
for  every  208.  such  annual  value,  9d.  Exctp- 
tiOn— Market  gardens  and  nursery-grounds 
are  not  to  be  included  in  valuation  of  in- 
habited houses. 

HUMM ELLER. — An  instrument  for 
separating  the  ewns  of  barley  from  the 
seed.  A cheap  method  of  hummelling  bar- 
ley, where  a tlireshing-machine  is  in  use, 
consists  in  having  a second  cover  for  the 
drum  lined  with  tin,  having  small  holes  per- 
forated in  it  in  the  manner  of  a grater,  the 
rough  side  appearing  externally.  The  grain 
being  separated  from  the  straw  in  the  ordi- 
nary way,  the  grated  cover  is  to  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  common  one,  and  the  grain 
passed  through  a second  time.  Hand  huin- 
mellers  are  of  two  kinds,  one  somewhat 
similar  to  a garden  roller,  the  cylinder  being 
formed  of  tlun  flat  wrought  iron  bars,  placed 
about  two  inches  apart,  and  the  edges  to  the 
surface;  this  rolled  over  the  barley,  takes 
ofi"  the  awns.  Aji  instrument  is  also  used 


for  this  purpose,  resembling  a grated  pressor 
or  chopper,  about  a foot  square,  barred 
across  with  tin  plates ; this  is  lifted  up  and 
down  by  the  workman,  and  the  awns  are 
thus  cliopped  ofi’.  The  best  machine,  how- 
ever, is  one  placed  upon  a wooden  stand, 
with  a hopper,  into  which  the  barley  is 
thrown,  whence  it  falls  into  a box  in  which 
a spindle  is  placed  on  an  inclined  position,  | 
having,  when  at  a few  inches  apart,  short 
knives,  placed  spirally,  so  as  to  form  a sort 
of  screw,  which,  wlien  put  in  motion,  has  a 
tendency  to  draw  the  barley  from  the  upper 
end  of  the  box  to  the  lower;  during  the 
operation  the  awns  ot  the  barley  are  ellectu- 
ally  renjoved. 

HUNG  A KY  WATER.  -To  a pint  of  proof 
spirit  of  wine  put  an  ounce  of  oil  of  rose- 
mary, and  two  drachms  ofessence  of  amber- 
gris ; shake  the  bottle  well  several  times, 
then  let  the  cork  remain  out  for  twenty-  I 
four  hours.  After  it  has  stood  a month, 
during  which  time  shake  it  daily,  pour  it 
into  small  bottles,  and  set  by  for  use,  securely 
corked. 

C-?T  Spirit  of  wine  (proof),  1 pint;  oil  of 
rosemary,  i oz.  ; essence  of  ambergris,  2 
drachms. 
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I HUNTER’S  BEEF.  — Take  three  ounces 
I of  coarse  sugar,  three  ounces  of  saltpetre, 
j one  ounce  of  nutmeg,  half  an  ounce  of 
I allspice,  and  three  handfuls  of  salt;  mix 
them  to  a fine  powder.  Then  procure  a 
round  of  beef  weighing  twenty-four  pounds, 
and  after  letting  it  hang  for  two  or  three 
days,  rub  the  spices  well  into  it,  and  con- 
tinue to  do  so  for  a fortnight  or  three  weeks. 
When  to  be^ressed,  dip  it  in  cold  water,  to 
take  ofif  the  loose  spice.  Bind  it  up  tightly 
with  tape,  and  put  it  into  a pan  with  a 
teacupful  of  water  at  the  bottom ; sprinkle 
the  top  of  the  meat  with  shred  suet ; cover 
the  pan  with  a coarse  crust,  and  put  brown 
paper  over  it.  Let  it  bake  for  live  hours, 
and  when  cold,  take  off  the  paste  and  re- 
move the  tape. 

HUNTER’S  PUDDING.— Mix  one  pound 
each  of  suet,  flour,  currants,  and  raisins,  the 
latter  stoned  and  slightly  cut;  the  peel  of 
half  a lemon  shred  very  fine,  six  Jamaica 
peppercorns,  in  fine  powder,  four  eggs,  a 
wineglassful  of  brandy,  a teaspoonful  of  salt, 
and  as  little  milk  ns  will  make  it  of  a 
proper  consistence;  boil  the  mixture  in  a 
floured  cloth  for  eight  or  nine  hours  ; serve 
tvith  sweet  sauce. 

Suet,  lib. ; flour,  lib. ; currants,  lib. ; 
raisins,  lib. ; lemon-peel,  4 of  1 ; Jamaica 
peppercorns,  6 ; eggs,  4 ; brandy,  1 wineglass- 
lul;  salt,  1 teaspoonful ; milk,  sufficient. 

HUNTIN(}.— See  Fox,  Hare,  Stag,  &c. 

HURDLE.— In  husbandry,  a light  frame 
of  wood  or  iron,  somewhat  in  the  form  of 
the  common  gate,  constructed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  forniing  a moveable  fence  for  the 
conflning  of  sheep  and  other  animals.  The 
accompanying  figure  represents  a hurdle 
set  as  it  should  be,  and  the  mode  of  set- 
ting them  is  this : two  persons  set  dotvn  the 
hurdles  in  the  line  of  the  intended  fence. 
The  first  hurdle  is  raised  by  its  upper  rail, 
and  the  end  of  its  stakes  are  sunk  a little 
into  the  ground,  with  a spade,  to  give  them 
a firm  hold.  The  second  hurdle  is  let  into 


the  ground  in  the  same  manner,  both  being 
held  in  that  position  by  the  assistant.  One 
end  of  a stay,  /,  Is  then  placed  between  the 
hurdles  near  tlie  tops  of  their  stakes,  and 
the  stay  and  hurdles  are  fastened  together 
by  the  peg,  h,  passing  through  holes  in  both. 
Another  tieg,  i,  is  passed  through  a lower 
part  of  the  stakes.  The  hurdles  are  then 
inclined  away  from  the  fenced  ground,  unitl 
their  upper  rail  stands  three  feet  nine  Inches 
from  the  ground.  A short  stake,  e,  is  driven 
into  the  ground,  at  a point  where  the  slay, 
/,  gives  the  hurdles  the  above  inclination, 
and  a peg  fastens  the  stake 
together,  ns  seen  at  g.  Alter  the  first  two 
hurdles  are  thus  set,  the  operation  Is  easier 
for  the  next,  as  one  hurdle  Is  raised  alter 
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another,  and  fastened  to  the  last,  until  the 
entire  line  is  completed.  A very  common 
form  of  hurdle  is  shown  in  the  annexed 
engraving.  It  is  made  of  any  sort  of  willow 


or  hard  wood,  such  as  oak-copse,  ash-sap- 
lings, or  underwood,  such  as  hazel.  It 
consists  of  two  heads,  six  slots,  two  stay- 
slots,  and  an  upright  slot.  The  slots  are 
mortised  into  the  heads  and  nailed  with 
flattened  fine-drawn  nails,  which  admit  of 
being  very  firmly  riveted,  upon  which  the 
strength  of  the  hurdle  mainly  depends. 
For  setting  up  three  hurdles,  an  imple- 
ment known  as  a fold-pitcher  is  used. 
The  person  who  sets  the  hurdle,  having 
hiade  a hole  in  the  hedge,  or  close  to 
the  dyke,  for  the  foot  of  the  first  hurdle, 
he  marks  on  the  ground  the  place  where 
the  other  foot  is  to  be  inserted,  and  then 
makes  a second  hole,  which,  like  all 
others,  should  be  nine  inches  deep.  With 
the  left  hand  the  hurdle  is  put  into  its  place, 
and  held  upright,  while  lightly  pressed 
down  by  the  left  foot  on  the  lowest  slot. 
This  being  done,  the  third  hole  is  made 
opposite  to,  and  about  six  inches  from  the 
last.  The  fold-pitcher  is  then  stuck  in  the 
ground  near  where  the  next  hole  is  to  be 
made;  the  second  hurdle  is  next  placed  in 
position,  one  foot  on  the  open  hole,  and  the 
other  foot  marking  the  place  for  the  next 
hole,  and  so  on  throughout  the  whole  row. 
When  the  place  of  a second  foot  of  a hurdle 
is  marked  on  the  ground,  the  hurdle  itself  is 
moved  out  of  the  way  by  the  left  hand, 
while  the  whole  is  made  by  both  hands. 
When  the  whole  now  is  set,  it  is  usual  to  go 
back  over  it,  giving  each  head  a slight  tap, 
so  as  to  regulate  their  height,  and  make 
them  retain  their  hold  more  iirmly  in  the 
ground.  To  secure  the  hurdles  steady 
against  the  rubbing  of  the  sheep,  coup- 
lings, or  copses,  are  put  over  the  heads  of 
each  pair  where  they  meet,  which  is  a suffi- 
cient security.  Tliese  couplings  are  made 
o(  the  twigs  of  willow,  holly,  beech,  or  any 
other  tough  shoots  ol  trees,  wound  in  a 
wreath  of  about  five  inches  in  diameter. 

HUSUAISID  AND  WIFE,  Leg  An  IIela- 
TiONSim*  or. — On  the  marriage  being  con- 
stituted, the  parties  are  bound  to  adhere 
with  fidelity  to  each  other ; and  the  husband 
must  support  his  wife  according  to  his  cir- 
cumstances, unless  she  have  property  other 
own  Builioient  for  her  support,  with  which 
the  husband  cannot  interfere.  The  move- 
able property  of  both,  including  the  pro- 
perty of  the  wife’s  heritable  subjects,  stock 
standing  in  her  name,  ready  money,  plate. 


furniture,  jewels,  even  the  profits  of  her 
personal  labour  and  skill,  become  the  pro- 
perty of  the  husband.  The  marriage  ope- 
rates like  a deed  of  assignment,  so  that  the 
husband  can  sue  for  the  recovery  of  these 
rights  of  his  wife,  in  his  own  name,  and 
without  her  concurrence ; and  any  attempt 
on  her  part  to  defeat  him,  is  held  to  be 
fraudulent.  The  common  moveable  pro- 
perty of  the  parties  is  sometimes  called 
the  goods  in  communion  ; and  yet  the  wife, 
during  the  marriage,  has  only  a hope  of 
getting  a share  of  it— her  right  in  it  not 
being  indefeasible  till  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band. The  husband’s  right  is  called  his 
jus  mariti.  In  virtue  of  this  right  he  may 
sell,  gift,  or  waste  the  common  property  at 
his  pleasure,  and  his  creditors  may  attach  it 
for  his  debts.  The  wife’s  paraphernalia, 
comprehending  her  personal  attire  and 
ornaments,  and  such  articles  of  a kind 
used  by  either  party  as  the  husband  may 
have  gilted  to  her  before  the  marriage,  are 
excepted.  Besides  having  this  right  to  her 
moveables,  the  husband,  on  the  marriage, 
becomes  her  legal  guardian.  He  may,  how- 
ever, renounce  both  his  jus  mariti  and  his 
right  of  administration,  and  where  he  does 
so,  the  wife  can  act  in  reference  to  her  own 
estate  independently  of  her  husband,  and 
altogether  as  fully  and  freely  as  if  she  were 
unmarried.  But  the  husband  may  renounce 
liis  jus  mariti  and  yet  retain  his  powers  of 
administration,  in  which  case  the  wife  can 
only  act  with  his  concurrence.  Third  parties 
may  convey  property  to  a wile  conditionally, 
and  so  as  to  exclude  all  the  rights  both  of 
tiie  husband  and  his  creditors,  as  by  de- 
claring the  conveyance  to  be  purely  alimen- 
tary and  exclusive  of  these  rights ; or  by 
conveying  to  trustees  for  her  behalf,  with  a 
similar  exclusion  of  the  husband  and  his 
creditors.  A wife,  by  her  own  ante-nuptial 
contract,  may  reserve  all  the  rights  which 
she  possessed  as  a single  woman.  After, 
however,  a marriage  is  entered  into,  a hus- 
band cannot  renounce  his  jus  mariti  to  the 
prejudice  of  his  creditors;  and  even  when 
the  renunciation  is  not  to  their  prejudice, 
it  seems  to  be  in  the  nature  of  donations 
between  husband  and  wife,  which  are  re- 
vocable at  pleasure  during  the  existence  of 
marriage.  In  law,  the  husband  is  liable,  so 
long  as  she  remains  alive,  for  all  the  per- 
sonal debts  contracted  by  his  wife  previous 
to  the  marriage,  but  this  liability  terminates 
on  her  death,  unless  his  estate  were  attached 
by  “complete  legal  diligence”  during  the 
marriage,  or  unless  he  was  a gainer  by  the 
marriage  to  a considerable  extent.  Even 
when  made  liable  on  the  ground  of  having 
received  some  excessive  advantage,  it  is  only 
in  the  event  of  the  wile’s  separate  estate 
being  found  insufficient  that  he  becomes  per- 
sonally liable.  During  the  marriage  the 
husband,  and  not  the  wife,  is  liable  for  all 
domestic  I'urnishings  which  she  may  order, 
and  such  furnishings  may  be  proved  against 
him  by  her  attestation  or  evidence.  In  other 
respects  she  is  not  received  in  evidence 
against  her  husband,  except  in  the  case  of 
assault  committed  by  him  against  herself. 
For  furnishing  unsuitable  to  his  condition 
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in  life,  made  on  the  order  of  a wife,  the  hus- 
band is  not  liable,  neither  is  he  liable  tor 
any  fine  in  which  she  may  be  subjected  by 
a court  of  law  as  the  punishment  ot  her 
crimes.  In  this  last  case,  however,  so  en- 
tirely is  a wife’s  person  exempted  from 
imprisonment  during  marriage  (except  in 
a few  instances),  that  when  a fine  is  awar- 
ded against  her  on  account  of  her  crimes, 
it  cannot  be  enforced  by  her  imprisonment 
until  the  death  of  her  husband.  Indeed, 
even  for  her  apparent  crimes  she  may  be 
relieved  of  all  consequences,  if  it  clearly 
appear  that  she  acted  under  the  compulsion 
of  her  husband.  When,  however,  she  volun- 
tarily acts  on  her  own  account,  or  in  concert 
with  him,  in  the  commission  of  crime,  she 
is  liable  iu  criminal  punishment.  Where 
a husband  is  abroad,  a wife’s  obligations 
for  necessaries  are  effectual ; and  if,  in 
order  to  procure  a livehhood  while  her  hus- 
band is  abroad,  she  engage  in  trade,  mie 
then  becomes,  even  during  his  life,  liable 
to  imprisonment  for  her  debts.  A partial 
measure  has  recently  been  passed,  pro- 
viding that  married  women  may,  by  deed 
acknowledged  in  manner  required  by  the 
Act,  with  their  husband’s  concurrence,  dis- 
pose of  every  future  and  reversionary 
interest  to  which  the  woman,  or  her  hus- 
band in  her  right,  shall  be  entitled  in  any 
personal  estate  under  any  instrument  made 
after  the  31st  December,  1857,  and  relinquish 
or  release  any  power  she  has  on  her  right  or 
equity  to  a settlement  out  of  any  personal 
estate,  but  the  power  does  not  extend  to 
any  reversionary  interest  which  she  is  re- 
stricted from  alienating,  nor  does  it  enable 
her  to  dispose  of  any  interest  on  personal 
estate  settled  upon  her  by  any  settlement, 
or  agreement  for  a settlement,  made  on  the 
occasion  of  her  marriage. 

HUSBAKDUY,  Books;  Tusser's,  2s.  6d.; 
British,  8s. ; Doyle's  Cyclopoedia,  12s. ; Jiham’s 
Finish,  Is.  6d. ; Andrew's  Modem,  6s. ; Jiaw- 
sterne's  Setr,  9s.;  Daubeny's  Roman,  12s.;  Ridrj- 
tcan's.  3.S.  6d. ; Lillett's  Fork  and  Spade,  8s. 

IIL’TCir.— A species  of  hovel  in  w'hich 
rabbits,  guinea-pigs,  &c.,  are  kept.  The 
hutch  should  stand  upon  a dry  foundation, 
and  be  well  ventilated.  Each  hutch  intended 
for  breeding  should  have  two  compart- 
ments, one  to  feed,  and  the  other  to  sleep 
in.  The  floor  of  the  hutches  should  be 
piai[.ed  smooth,  to  allow  the  wet  to  run 
off,  and  a common  hoe,  with  a short  handle 
and  a small  broom,  are  convenient  lor 
cleaning  the  liulches.  The  breeding  hutches 
should  be  about  five  feet  high,  two  feet  six 
inches  deep,  and  four  feet  long  ; about  one- 
third  of  this  lemrth  should  be  separated 
from  the  other  by  a panel  and  arched 
doorway,  separating  the  sleeping  from  the 
feeding  compartincnt.  Above  tliis,  there 
should  be  a sliding  door,  which  can  at  any 
time  be  put  down,  so  as  to  shut  the  doe  into 
either  compartment,  as  occasion  may  re- 
quire. 'J'lie  eilges  of  the  doorway  sliould  be 
cased  with  tin,  us  shoiilii  also  the  edges  ot 
tlie  feeding  Irongli,  and,  in  short,  any  other 
pait  that  the  animal  can  get  at  with  the 
teeth.  The,  front  ot  the  hutch  has  two  doors, 
one  of  wliieh  belonging  to  the  inner  apart- 
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ment,  is  made  of  boards,  and  the  other  be- 
longing to  the  feeding- room,  is  open,  having 
wire-work  let  in ; both  these  doors  are 
fastened  by  buttons  in  front,  but  open  in 
a contrary  direction.  The  bottom  of  the 
hutch  should  have  a long  narrow  piece  ot 
wood  in  front  below  the  bars,  which  should 


be  moveable,  so  as  to  allow  cle.aning  to  be 
more  readily  performed.  In  placing  the 
hutch  upon  the  stand,  it  should  be  set  a 
little  aslant  backward,  and  a small  hole 
should  be  drilled  at  its  back  partition,  lor 
the  purpose  of  letting  all  liquid  pass  off. 

HYACINTH.— In  the  culture  ot  this 
flower,  much  depends,  in  the  first  place,  upon 
the  quality  of  the  bulbs,  which  should  be 
perfectly  ripe,  and  the  sooner  obtained  attM 
their  arrival  the  better,  for  it  is  highly  ob- 
jectionable to  expose  them  much  to  the  air, 
except  just  to  throw  off  any  moisture  they 
may  have  attained  during  their  transmis- 
sion. Always  select  the.  largest  and  best 
shaped  bulbs,  rejecting  as  a rule  Bioso  hat 
are  loose  in  texture  and  small.  I*  t''*-' 
of  the  bulb  is  sound  and  ripe  the  other  por- 
tion can  be  depended  upon,  and.  in  tact,  tins 
is  the  only  guide  to  follow  in  regard  to  such 
kinds  as  Borcelain  Sceptre,  rriiice  Albert, 
and  many  others  of  the  best  sorts  which 
have  wretched-looking  bulbs ; it  is,  there- 
fore, best  for  the  amateur  to  leave  the  selec- 
tion to  those  who  are  well  acquainted  with 
their  properties  until  by  experience  h® 
trust  his  own  judgment, 
another  important  point;  this  > 
sist  of  an  J^qiial  portion  of 
well  decayed  cow- dung  prevlou.s  > pr<^ 
by  exposure  to  air,  by  ‘tcfi''®‘'t  . 

as  to  thoroughly  incorporate  t''<-"  • to 

this  add  about  one-lhird  silver  saml,  lor  timy 
(Icliglit  in  a gritty  open  soil; 
sized  pots  give  plenty  o(  room  lor  t f tong 
roots.  Fill  the  pots  about  one- thii  (I  n it^^ 
draining  materials-broken  oyster-slie  s or 

potsherds-and  Ihc  teniamhig  tiu>-  hii^s 

with  the  compost ; clear  the  toot  o U ol 
sets  and  loose  parts,  and  l>tc-‘'«  ! rln^ 

the  soil,  leaving  onc-third  t ?he 

then  water  them  sufficleiit  ly  to  t'lc  he 
soil,  and  plunge  them  a oot  a 

coal-ashcs  or  old  tan  out  ol  ’m.diem 

cold  pit  or  frame.  This  is  done  to  . ’ 
to  make  roots  before  the  cronn  Is  txUtett 
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into  growth : this  is  tlie  most  essential  point’ 
lor  unless  the  pot  is  well  filled  with  roots 
good  flowers  cannot  be  obtained.  In  a month 
or  six  weeks,  the  latter  being  the  better 
time,  take  as  many  as  may  be  required  for 
the  earliest  blooming,  and  graduaOy  inure 
them  to  light  previously  to  placing  them  in 
the  forcing  pit,  and  as  soon  as  these  show 
their  colour  proceed  with  others  in  the  same 
manner.  The  end  of  September  is  soon 
enough  to  pot  the  earliest  sorts,  repeating 
the  operation  until  the  end  of  November,  by 
wdiich  means  a succession  of  flowers  can  be 
had  from  Christmas  till  April.  The  finest 
flowers  will  be  obtained  from  those  not  too 
Strongly  forced.  Uyacinths  should  be  well 


attended  to,  after  they  have  bloomed,  great 
care  being  taken  that  the  foliage  does  not 
get  injured,  ns  on  this  depends  in  a great 
measure  their  successful  flowering  after-, 
wards,  thougli  thejr  seldom  bloom  so  finely 
as  the  first  season  from  a good  maiden  bulb. 
When  the  leaves  havcperfected  tlieirgrowth, 
and  have  begun  to  assume  a yellow  lint, 
water  must  be  withheld,  and  when  witliered 
the  bulbs  may  be  dried  oif.  'J’heseeond  sea- 
son they  may  be  plan  ted  out  of  doors  in  turfy 
loam,  very  rotten  eow  manure  and  leaf  soil 
in  equal  parts,  with  say  one-sixth  silver 
sand. 

IlVDROCErilALUS.  — See  Watku  on 

Tin;  ilKAI). 

IIYDKOCYANIC  ACID.— Cyanide  of  liy- 
drogen,  or  prussic  acid,  was  first  discovered 


by  Scheele  in  1782,  from  Prussian  blue,  of 
whieh  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  basis.  This 
aeid,  which  in  its  pure  state  is  one  of  tlie 
most  potent  poisons  known,  has  in  a miti- 
gated form  been  extensively  employed  in 
medicine  from  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century,  and  has  been  employed 
with  the  utmost  advantage  in  spasmodic 
coughs,  asthma,  liiccough,  and  sea-sickness, 
and  as  an  external  remedy  in  some  obstinate 
eruptions  of  the  skin,  and  in  many  forms  of 
opacity  of  the  cornea,  and  general  dimness 
of  sight.  The  want  of  a uniform  British 
College  is  particularly  evidenced  in  the  pre- 
paration of  this  drug,  each  of  the  Colleges  of 
London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin  having  a 
ditferent  formula  and  strength  for  this  acid. 
All  of  them,  however,  being  prepared  by  de- 
composing some  of  the  compounds  of  cyano- 
gen, which,  being  a bi- carburet  of  nitrogen, 
consisting  of  two  equivalents  of  carbon  and 
one  of  nitrogen,  unites  with  two  equivalents 
of  hydrogen,  to  constitute  hydrocyanic  acid. 
For  the  sake  of  uniformity  of  strength,  it  has 
long  been  the  custom  of  all  meuical  men, 
having  any  extent  of  practice,  to  prepare  the 
dfiuted,  or  medicinal  preparation  of  this  acid 
themselves;  and  to  effect  this  object,  se- 
venty-five grains  of  tartaric  acid  and  thirty- 
thfee  grains  of  the  cyanuret  of  potassium 
were  dissolved  in  ten  drachms  of  distilled 
water  and  spirits  of  wine,  in  the  proportion 
of  turn  parts  to  one ; by  which  means  a double 
decomposition  is  effected  : the  tartaric  acid  is 
converted  into  the  nearly  insoluble  super- 
tartrate of  potass— cream  of  tartar— and  the 
liberated  cyanogen  unites  with  the  water  to 
make  a safe,  manageable,  and  uniform  me- 
dicinal hydrocyanic  acid ; the  dose  of  which, 
to  have  any  efiect  in  the  cases  for  which  it 
has  been  prescribed  in  this  work,  must  not 
be  less  than  five  drops,  which  by  repetition 
may  be  increased  with  perfect  safety  to  fif- 
teen drops.  As,  however,  it  appears  that 
all  chemists  do  not  keep  the  same  formu- 
lary, and  many  procure  the  .acid  from  their 
druggists,  and  are  ignorant  from  which 
preparation  it  has  been  procured,  it  will 
be  advisable  for  all  who  feel  inclined  to 
try  the  efficacy  of  Iiydrocyanic  acid,  as  occa- 
sionally prescribed,  to  ascertain  from  the 
chemist  the  nature  of  the  preparation  kept, 
bearing  in  mind  that  of  the  proper  medicinal 
strength,  the  dose  to  be  beneficial  should 
begin  with  five  drops,  and  may  be  increased 
to  fifteen. 

HYDROGEN.  — This  important  element 
is  only  known  to  us  in  the  gaseous  or  per- 
manently elastic  form.  1 1 is  usually  procured 
by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  and  zinc  or 
iron  upon  water,  or  by  passing  the  vapour  of 
water  over  red-hot  iron. — See  Dictionary 
Useful  Knowledge,  article  Hydrogen. 

HY’DROMETER. — An  instrument  for  de- 
termining the  relative  densities  or  specific 
gravities  of  fluids.  The  instrument  knomi 
as  “Sykes’s  Hydrometer,”  is  theone  almost 
universally  used.  It  consists  of  a thin  brass 
stem  about  six  inches  long,  passing  to  and 
soldered  on  a hollow  ball  of  tne  same  mate- 
rial, and  about  an  inch  and  a half  in  diameter. 
To  the  inferior  extremity  of  the  stem,  from 
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which  the  hollow  ball  is  about  an  inch  dis- 
tant, a permanent  pear-shaped  weight  is 
attached;  so  that  when  the  instrument  is 
placed  in  a fluid,  the  other  extremity  may 
float  perpendicularly  to  the  surface.  There 
arc  also  ten  weights  of  dififerent  magnitudes, 
nine  of  which  are  circular  and  applicable  by- 
means  of  a slit  to  the  lower  part  of  the  stem. 
These  are  marked  10,  20,  30,  40,  50,  60,  70,  80, 
and  90  respectively,  and  by  their  successive 
application  the  instrument  may  be  sunk  so  as 
to  obtain  the  complete  range  of  specific  gra- 
vity, from  that  of  pure  alcohol  to  that  of  dis- 
tilled water.  The  other  weight  is  of  the  form 
of  a parallelepiped,  and  may  be  fixed  when 
necessary  to  the  upper  branch  of  the  stem. 
The  upper  branch  of  the  stem  is  divided  into 
ten  equal  parts  or  degrees,  each  of  which  is 
again  divided  into  two  parts.  The  whole  is 
adjusted  at  the  temperature  of  60°  Fahren- 
heit, and  tables  are  computed  whereby  the 
necessary  corrections  maybe  determined  for 
all  variations  above- or  below  that  point.  In 
order  to  determine  the  strength  ot  spirit  by 
means  of  the  hydrometer,  a portion  is  placed 
in  a tall  glass  cylinder,  and  the  temperature 


observed.  One  or  more  of  the  circular  weights 
is  then  attached  to  the  lower  stem  of  the  in- 
strument, so  that  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
scale  may  sink  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
fluid,  anil  when  the  whole  has  become  sta- 
tionary the  number  on  the  scale  in  contact 
with  the  surface  of  the  fluid  is  observed. 
This  number,  added  to  the  number  marked 
upon  the  circular  weight  employed,  will  give 
a third  number,  adjacent  to  which,  in  the 
, tables  above  mentioned,  and  under  the  "cad 
of  the  proper  temperature  will  be  found  the 
percentage  of  strength  required. 
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HYDKOPATHT.— A mode  of  curing  dis- 
eases by  the  copious  use  of  pure  cold  water, 
both  internally  and  externally,  together  with 
dry  sweating  and  the  due  regulation  of  diet, 
exercise,  and  clothing.  The  adoption  of  this 
treatment  under  ordinary  circumstances  is 
very  inconvenient,  and  in  some  cases  im- 
practicable ; and  in  order  to  render  its  prac- 
tice more  available,  hydropathic  establish- 
ments are  located  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  where  patients  place  themselves 
under  a course  of  treatment  for  a specific 
term. — Books  : Bushman’s  Treatise,  4i. ; Cla- 
ridge’s,  5s. ; GuWs,  is.  6d. ; Horsell,  2s.  6d. ; 
Shew,  5s.;  Wiimot,  Is.;  Annilage's,  Applied  to 
Acute  Diseases,  3s. ; Johnson's  Domestic,  6s. ; Cla- 
ridge’s  Facts  and  Evidences,  Is.  6dL ; TVeiss's 
Handbook,  ‘is.  5d. ; Johnson’s  Letters,  Is.  6d. ; 
Johnson's  Results,  Is.  6ci. ; Franklin’s  Theory,  5s.; 
Johnson’s  Theory  tk  Practice,  Is.  Gd. ; Balbirnie's 
Aphorisms,  Is.  6d. ; Lane's  Treatise,  13s.  Gd. 


HYDROPHOBIA, or  dread  of  water,  as  the 
name  signifies,  is  a disease  peculiarly  aflect- 
ing  the  nervous  system,  caused  by  the  bite 
and  absorption  into  the  blood  of  the  saliva, 
or  virus,  as  it  is  called,  of  some  rabid  or 
strongly  irritated  animal,  but  most  fre- 
quently of  the  two  domestic  species,  the  dog 
and  cat,  though,  from  the  almost  analogous 
symptoms  excited  in  the  system  by  certain 
accidents,  eventuating  in  what  has  been 
called  tetanus,  the  two  diseases  by  many  me- 
dical men  have  been  considered  as  synony- 
mous. The  influence  exerted  by  the  mind 
on  the  body,  both  for  good  and  evil,  is  a 
fact  well  known  to  the  most  casual  ob- 
server, but  in  no  instance  is  that  effect  exer- 
cised with  more  dangerous  consequences 
than  in  the  disease  under  notice ; for  it 
is  unquestioned  that  many  persons  have 
been  ibrced  into  a state  of  hydrophobia, 
simply  through  the  terror  inspired  by  the 
scratch  or  abrasion  of  an  animal  perfectly 
in  health,  though  perhaps  under  a tempo- 
rary fit  of  displeasure  or  pain.  The  pecu- 
liarity of  this  disease,  is  the  great  length  of 
time  that  usually  takes  place  between  the 
receipt  of  the  accident,  or  bite,  and  the  dis- 
ease itself,  or  the  manifestation  of  the  con- 
stitutional symptoms ; sometimes  weeks 
elapse,  at  others  months,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  years  have  supervened  between  the 
cause  and  the  effect. 


Symptoms.— At  whatever  time  these  may 
low  themselves,  they  commence  with 
andering  pains  over  the  body, 
‘stlessncss,  disturbed  sleep,  and  Irightlul 
reams,  the  patient  starting  up  m horror 
ad  bedewed  with  cold  perspiration;  by 
egrees  muscular  contractions  occur  at 
itcrvals,  weight  and  oppression  of  the 
;omach,  a tightness  in  the 
ifBculty  of  swallowing,  till  suddenly  the 
•owning  symptom  takes  place,  and  the 
atient,  in  attempting  to  drink,  is  seized 
ith  a sudden  horror,  and  recoils  m tenor 
om  the  wished-for  potation;  the  very 
ght  or  sound  of  water,  or  the 
aid,  throwing  the  body  into  violent^” 
alHlons.  From  this  stage  the 
ish  on  to  their  climax ; the  ‘ „ tjjj, 

mtracted,  the  eyes  wild  and  staring. 
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teeth  set  firmly,  and  with  the  tightened  lips 
covered  with  a ropy  foam,  or  a thin  watery 
saliva  pours  from  them ; this  state  is  alter- 
nated with  shrieks,  animal  noises,  bilious 
vomitings,  convulsivejerks  and  plunges,  till 
one  fearful  spasm  that  draws  the  body  like 
a bent  bow,  resting  on  head  and  heel,  re- 
leases the  patient  from  his  sufferings. 

Treatment. — The  hot  bath,  electricity,  blis- 
ters, bleeding  and  opium  in  immense  doses, 
are  the  only  agents  that  art  can  employ  in 
this  formidable  disease;  the  most  violent 
measures  and  the  most  opposite  have  been 
resorted  to  ; but,  unfortunately  for  science, 
hitherto  with  but  little  eflect  or  benefit.  In 
no  disease  is  the  old  adage  of  “ prevention 
better  than  cure  ” so  applicable  as  in  this. 
For  the  tranquillity  of  mind,  for  the  satis- 
laction  of  the  patient,  and  for  motives  of 
safety,  in  all  cases  of  bite  or  abrasion  from 
the  tooth  of  an  animal,  the  part  should  be 
cauterised.  A tape  or  bandage  being  first 
tied  tightly  above  the  part  to  prevent  ab- 
sorption, the  part  is  then  to  be  washed  with 
warm  water,  and  lunar  caustic  then  applied. 
If  these  steps  are  adopted  quickly  and 
effectually,  and,  if  possible,  the  part  sucked 
or  dry-cupped  before  applying  the  caustic, 
and  the  ligature  or  pressure  continued 
for  some  time,  there  will  seldom  be  any 
necessity  for  the  painful  and  questionable 
practice  of  excision.  The  patient’s  mind 
must  be  soothed ; an  aperient  and  a seda- 
tive given,  and  a warm  poultice  applied  over 
the  escar.  A mode  of  treating  hydrophobia 
by  means  of  ice,  internally,  down  the  spine, 
over  the  throat  and  chest,  has  been  adopted 
with  success,  but  the  cases  are  too  few  to 
warrant  pronouncing  it  as  either  sale  or 
certain. 

HYGROMETER. — A vast  number  of  sub- 
stances, such  as  sugar,  flour,  bread,  &c., 
possess  the  property  of  absorbing  moisture, 
the  amount  of  which  varies  according  to  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed. 
Atmospheric  air  also,  and  most  gases,  ab- 
sorb and  retain  watery  vapour,  so  that  in 
all  experiments  regarding  the  composition 
of  bodies,  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  their 
state  as  to  dampness.  The  values  of  many 
commodities  are  greatly  influenced  by  the 
quantity  of  moisture  which  they  hold,  and 
hence  the  utility  of  having  some  means  of 
ascertaining  this  quantity.  This  instru- 
ment is  represented  in  the  accompanying 
figure.  It  consists  of  two  hollow  glass  balls, 
containing  ether,  and  communicating  by 
the  glass  tube  which  rests  on  the  support. 
The  ball  which  forms  the  termination  of  the 
longer  brancli  isof  blaek  glass,  in  order  that 
tlie  formation  of  moisture  on  its  surliice 
may  be  the  more  perceptible.  It  includes 
the  bulb  of  a delicate  thermometer  dipping 
in  the  etlicr,  its  scale  being  enclosed'in  tlie 
tube  above  the  ball ; and  whatever  change 
takes  place  in  the  temperature  of  tlie  etlier 
is  indicated  by  tliis  thermometer.  The  other 
ball  is  covered  with  muslin.  In  making  an 
observation,  it  is  first  necessary  to  note 
down  tlie  temperature  of  the  air;  next  turn 
the  instrument,  so  that  when  the  covered 
ball  is  held  iti  the  hand,  'the  ether  may 


escape  into  the  blackened  ball ; and  it  should 
also  be  held  till  the  included  thermometer 
rips  a few  degrees  above  the  temperature 
of  the  air,  when  it  should  be  replaced  on  the 
support.  Then  drop,  or  gently  pour,  a little 
ether  on  the  muslin.  The  evaporation  which 
takes  place,  produces  cold ; and  attention 
must  be  instantly  directed  to  the  black  glass 
ball  and  included  thermometer.  The  latter 
%vill  be  seen  falling  rapidly,  and  at  length  a 
ring  of  moisture  will  be  seen  at  the  line 
which  runs  across  the  black  ball,  quickly,  if 


the  surrounding  atmosphere  is  very  moist  • 
slowly,  if  it  is  dry.  The  degree  at  which  this 
takes  place,  must  be  carefully  noted.  In 
very  damp  or  windy  weather  the  ether 
should  be  very  slowly  dropped  upon  the 
ball,  otherwise  the  descent  of  the  thermo- 
meter will  be  so  rapid,  as  to  render  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  be  certain  of  the  degree. 
In  dry  weather,  on  the  contrary,  the  ball 
requires  to  be  well  wetted  more  than  once 
to  produce  the  requisite  degree  of  cold. 

IIYPOCllONDRIASIS. — This  functional 
disturbance  of  the  digestive  organs,  is  arene- 
rally  found  in  melancholic  teniperaments, 
and  presenting  features  of  a purely  nervous 
character,  derives  its  origin  from  some  pre- 
ternatural condition  of  the  function  of 
digestion  ; though  the  often  grave  symp- 
toms that  supervene,  might,  to  the  un- 
initiated, appear  to  depend  upon  some 
organic  disease,  either  of  the  heart  or 
brain,  so  remarkable  and  various  are  the 
characters  evoked  by  this  disease  ; the  hal- 
lucinations ot  the  mind  amounting,  in  many 
instances,  to  positive  monomania.  So  far, 
indeed,  does  the  imagination  become  erratic, 
that  the  patient  sometimes  believes  in  his 
own  death ; will  lay  himself  out  like  a 
corpse,  refuse  all  food,  obstinately  remain 
silent,  and  would  die  from  inanition,  but  for 
the  friendly  violence  of  Ids  physician  ; others 
believe  themselves  made  of  glass,  and  are 
almost  killed  in  reality  by  the  terror  excited 
by  the  approach  of  a friend,  who,  in  his 
cordial  oiler  of  shaking  hands,  excites  the 
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wildest  terror,  lest,  igrnorant  o7  the  fact  of 
his  altered  state,  he  should,  in  his  rude 
friendship,  shiver  him  to  pieces.  The  de- 
lusions and  imaginings  of  the  hypochon- 
driac are  illimitable,  and  there  is  no  disease 
in  the  nomenclature  of  science  that  demands 
such  skill,  so  much  tact,  or  so  shrewd  a 
knowledge  of  human  nature  in  the  phy- 
sician as  is  called  for  in  this.  The  treatment 
demanded,  is  often  more  moral  than  phy- 
sical, and,  in  either  case,  calls  for  great 
judgment  and  determination.  The  first 
object  to  be  effected  is,  restore  the  stomach 
and  assistant  organs  to  a healthy  action; 
the  lext,  to  restore  energy  to  the  brain  and 
nefi/ous  system,  and  to  correct  the  morbid 
association  of  ideas  that  pervert  the  whole 
tenor  of  the  patient’s  life ; sometimes  the 
last  becomes  the  first  and  most  important 
step;  indeed,  each  object  must  be,  in  a 
measure,  concurrent  wth  the  other.  In 
such  a disease,  it  is  only  possible  to  point 
out  the  means ; their  mode  of  employment 
must  depend  upon  the  speciality  of  the  case 
to  be  treated.  These  are,  change  of  scene, 
habits,  and  purposes,  exercise,  bathing, 
society,  cheerful  amusements,  harmless 
sports,  with  new  and  interesting  or  ex- 
citing pursuits ; next  to  these  moral  reme- 
dies, the  medicinal  agents  are  chalybeate 
and  mineral  waters,  stomachics,  tonics, 
antispasmodics,  wine,  external  stimulants, 
electricity,  and  all  the  mineral  acids  and 
tonics. 

HYSTERIA.— This  disorder  is  more  com- 
mon in  females  than  men,  and  is  charac- 
terised by  low  spirits,  a feeling  of  depression 
and  anxiety,  sudden  and  involuntary  grief 
and  tears,  palpitation,  sickness,  a sense  of 
suffocation,  and  the  apparent  presence  of  a 
ball  in  the  throat ; these  symptoms  are  or 
are  not  attended  with  sobs,  and  sudden  fits 
of  laughter,  convulsive  twitches,  and  con- 
tractions of  the  hands  and  arms,  finally  ter- 
minating, after  more  or  less  muscular  con- 
tortions, in  insensibility  and  coma.  Treat- 
ment.— In  robust  young  patients,  when  the 
fit  is  strong  it  is  necessary  to  bleed,  hut  in 
general  the  sudden  application  of  cold  water 
dashed  in  the  face,  and  pungent  stimulants 
applied  to  the  nostrils,  will  be  found  suffi- 
cient to  restore  the  patient  to  consciousness. 
If  not,  a draught  of  sal  volatile,  water,  and 
spirits  of  lavender,  is  to  be  given ; and  should 
much  stupor  or  drowsiness  continue  after 
recovery,  a blister  must  be  applied  to  the 
nape  of  the  neck.  As  hysteria  generally 
depends  upon  some  natural  cause,  the  source 
of  excitement  is  to  be  found  out  and  re- 
moved; and  as  a preventative  a course  of 
aperient  medicine,  varied  with  an  occasional 
assafoetida  pill,  is  to  be  taken  for  a series  of 
days,  till  the  cause  for  which  it  was  taken  is 
removed.  One  of  the  best  medicines  that 
can  be  taken  as  a corrective  to  the  system, 
and  a stimulant  of  Impaired  natural  action, 
is  an  infusion  of  equal  parts  of  wormwood 
and  pennyroyal,  made  with  boiling  water, 
and  taken  in  cupfuls  twice  a day  for  three 
or  four  days  in  succession  every  fortnight, 
followed  on  each  occasion  by  one  or  two 
compound  assafoetida  pills.  — See  iAiXT- 
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ICE. — In  medicines,  ice  is  frequently  em- 
ployed, externally  in  inflammation  of  the 
brain,  to  resolve  inflammation,  to  stop 
hsemorrhage,  to  astringe  relapsed  parts,  and 
to  deaden  pain.  For  these  purposes  it  is 
pounded  small  in  a cloth,  and  placed  in  a 
bladder,  or  a bag  of  gauze,  before  applying" 
it.  Internally,  ice,  or  ice-cold  water,  has 
been  given  with  advantage  in  heart-burn, 
typhus,  inflammation,  and  spasms  of  the 
stomach,  to  check  the  vomiting  in  cholera, 
and  to  arrest  internal  hsemorrnage.  Small 
lumps  of  ice,  or  a small  glassful  of  pounded 
ice  and  water,  will  often  temporally  restore 
the  tone  of  the  stomach  and  nervous  system 
during  hot  weather,  when  all  other  means 
fail.  Ice  creams,  taien  in  moderation,  act 
in  the  same  way. 

ICE-CREAMS.  — These  are  commonly 
composed  of  cream  or  sweetened  water,  va- 
riously flavoured,  and  congealed  by  ice  or 
a freezing  mixture.  Sometimes,  instead  of 
cream  the  materials  of  a custard  are  used. 
The  mixed  ingredients  are  placed  in  a tin, 
furnished  with  a handle  at  top,  called  a 
freezer  orfreezing-pot,  which  is  then  plunged 
into  a bucket  containing  salt  and  ice  (ice 
broken  small  and  mLxed  with  half  its  weight 
of  common  salt),  and  is  kept  in  rapid  motion 
backwards  and  forwards  until  its  contents 
are  frozen.  As  the  cream  congeals  and  ad- 
heres to  the  sides,  it  is  broken  down  with 
the  ice-spoon,  so  that  the  whole  may  be 
equally  exposed  to  the  cold.  As  the  salt  and 
ice  in  the  tub  melt,  more  is  added  until  the 
process  is  finished.  The  ice-pot  with  the 
cream  in  it,  is  next  placed  in  a leaden  ice- 
stand,  is  at  once  surrounded  with  a mixture 
of  ice  and  salt,  and  closely  covered  oyer. 
The  glasses  are  filled  from  this  as  required 
for  immediate  use,  and  should  have  been 
previously  made  as  cold  as  possible.  Plain 
ice-cream  is  commonly  made  by  one  or  other 
of  the  following  formula: ; 1.  New  milk,  2 
pints ; eggs,  6 yolks ; white  sugar,  4oz. ; 
mix,  strain,  heat  gently,  and  cool  gradually. 

2.  Cream,  1 pint ; sugar,  4oz. ; mix  as  before. 

3.  Cream,  l pint ; milk,  1 pint ; white  sugar, 

Flavouredice-creams  are  made  by 
cream  for  icing  with  half  its  ^yelgllt  of 

mashed  or  preserved  fruit,  previously  rubbed 

through  a clean  hair  sieve;  or,  when  the 
flavour  depends  on  the  juice  of  fruit  or  an 
essential  oil,  by  adding  a sufficient  quantity 
of  such  substances.  — See  Cuhuant  ; Ee- 
MON  ; RASI’BK.UUV  ; STHAWlJEllllY,  &C. 

ICE-COOLER.-See  Cooler. 

ICE-IIOUSK.— A receptacle  in  which  fee 
is  kept  so  as  to  furnish  supplies  from  time  to 
time  a.s  they  are  waiiteJ.  Wooden  struc- 
tures will  be  found  the  best  for  this  purpose. 
The  sides  may  be  built  on  the  principle  of 
hollow  walls,  the  uprights  being  of  mm.- 
inch  battens  edgewise,  and  boarded  up  o 
both  sides,  leaving  a vaeuum  ^ 

between ; or  this  space  may  be  filled  up  wiiii 
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dry  straw  or  sawdust,  finely  sifted  coal- 
ashes,  or  anjr  other  non-conducting  mate- 
rial. The  roof  should  be  thatched  with  straw, 
reeds,  or  heather,  at  least  two  feet  in  thick- 
ness, and  the  sides  covered  with  the  rugged 
bark  of  trees,  or  with  moss,  or  panelled  off 
in  ornamental  patterns,  with  straight  rods 
of  hazel,  larch,  or  otherwise  in  imitation  of 
rustic  work.  Ice-houses  should  be  in  all 
their  parts  as  dry  as  possible;  and  they 
should  be  so  constructed  as  to  ensure  the 
running  away  of  the  meltings  as  quickly  as 
possible.  The  ice-house  should  stand  on  a 
place  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air.  The  next 
thing  is  to  protect  the  ice  against  damp  from 
beneath.  It  should  therefore  stand  on  some 
spot  from  which  water  would  run  in  every 
direction,  and  if  the  natural  ground  present 
no  such  spot,  it  would  be  no  difficult  matter 
to  construct  one.  The  best  form  for  an  ice- 
house is  the  circular,  as  seen  in  fig.  i.  In 


Fig.  1.  ' 


fig_.  2,  a is  the  centre  of  a circle,  the  diameter 
of  which  is  ten  feet,  and  at  this  centre  a post 
should  be  set  up,  to  stand  fifteen  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  ground,  which  post  ought  to 
be  about  nine  inches  through  at  the  bottom, 
and  not  a great  deal  smaller  at  the  top. 
Great  care  must  be  taken  that  this  post  js 


c ' X * ci,  hi  0 
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Fig.  2. 

perfectly  perpendicular,  for  if  it  be  not,  the 
whole  building  will  be  awry.  6 6 6,  repre- 
sent twenty-eight  posts,  nine  feet  high,  and 
jlx  inches  through  at  the  bottom,  without 
jnuch  tapering  towards  the  top.  These 
posts  stand  about  two  feet  apart  from 
centre  to  centre,  which  leaves  between  each 
two  a space  of  eighteen  inches,  ccc  c,  are 
thirty-eight  posts,  five  i'eet  high,  and  five 
inches  through  at  the  bottom,  without  much 
tapering  towards  the  top.  These  posts  stand 


about  two  feet  apart,  reckoning  from  centre 
to  centre,  which  leaves,  between  each  two, 
a space  of  nineteen  niches.  The  space  be- 
tween these  two  rows  of  posts,  is  four  feet 
in  width,  and,  as  will  be  presently  seen,  is 
to  contain  a wall  of  straw;  e,  is  a passage 
through  the  wall ; d,  is  the  outside  door  of 
the  passage ; s,  is  the  inside  door ; and  the 
inner  chcie,  of  w'hich  a is  the  centre,  is 
the  place  in  which  the  ice  is  to  be  deposited. 
Iho  walls  should  be  formed  between  the 
posts  ot  clean  wheat  or  rye  straw,  laid 
closely  and  smoothly.  Plates  of  wood  are 
to  be  laid  on  the  top  of  the  two  rows  of 
posts  for  receiving  the  rafters  of  the  roof. 
The  roof  should  not  be  at  a lower  angle  than 
forty-five  degrees,  and  should  be  covered 
with  strong  laths,  to  which  the  roof  thatch 
is  to  be  secured.  The  thatch  should  be  of 
wheat  or  rye  straw,  and  four  feet  thick. 
The  bed  upon  which  the  ice  is  to  be  laid, 
should  be  formed  by  laying  round  logs, 
about  eight  inches  in  diameter,  across  the 
area,  leaving  spaces  between  them  of  about 
a foot.  Over  these,  poles,  about  half  the 
size  ot  the  last,  are  to  be  laid  across  in  an 
opposite  direction ; and  six  inches  apart 
oyer  these,  a third  course,  two  inches  in 
diameter,  and  three  inches  apart;  upon 
these  again,  a course  of  still  smaller  rods, 
one  inch  apart ; and,  finally,  upon  these, 
two  inches  of  dry  twigs  and  branches,  or 
strong  heath,  free  from  moss  or  grass  ; upon 
bed  the  ice  is  put,  broken  and  pum- 
melled, and  beaten  down  together  in  the 
usual  manner ; when  the  house  is  filled  it 
should  be  shut  closely  up. 

ICE  MOCK. — Take  of  preserved  straw- 
berries, raspberries,  and  red  currant  jelly,  a 
tablespoonful  each ; put  it  through  a sieve 
with  as  much  cream  as  will  fill  a shape ; dis- 
solve three-quarters  of  an  ounce  of  isin- 
glass ill  half  a pint  of  water  ; when  almost 
cold,  naix  it  with  cream,  put  it  into  a shape, 
set  it  in  a cool  place,  and  turn  it  out  the 
following  day. 

ICE  Pail.— An  implement,  by  means  of 
which  ice-creams  may  be  readily  made.  The 


following  are  1 he  directions  lor  use Having 
prepared  the  water  or  cream  mixture,  put  it 
into  the  freezing  pot  and  adjust  the  nppara- 
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•hm  ■ then  fill  the  pail,  c,  with  ice  broken 
nn  sufficieTitly  small  to  be  admitted  into 
the  paU  round  the  freezing:  pot ; but  to  eveiy 
three-inch  layer  of  ice,  add  a l^yer  of  salt, 
using  about  a fourth 

Press  them  down  with  a stick  with  one  hand, 
at  the  same  time  turning  the  marine  with 
the  other,  without  stopping,  for  about  eight 
or  ten  minutes,  or  until  the  contents  are 
Bufflcienlly  frozen,  which  be  taown  by 
a difficulty  in  turning  the  handle,  then  let 
the  frozen  cream  remain  a tew  imnutes  w ith- 
out  stirring,  and  it  will  be  fit  for  table  ; but 
if  required  to  be  kept  long  betore  use,  the 
wooden  peg  shculd  be  taken  out  of  the  pail, 
Ind  the^vfterlet  off;  Wut  the  P'“gm 
a min,  and  refill  the  pail  with  ice  and  salt  as 
bit-ore.  but  use  only  half  the  quantity  of 
«alt.  The  object  of  stirring  or  rotary  motion, 

communicated  to  the  mixture,  is  to  Prevent 
the  outside  from  being  frozen  more  than  me 
inside;  and  to  induce  all  to  keep  a consis- 
tence half-way  between  snow  and  ice. 


ICE  WELL.— A receptacle  for  ice,  on  a 
similar  principle  as  .mo-house,  the  differ- 
ence in  construction  being,  that  one  is  bu  t 
above  the  surface  and  the  other  Delon . A 
ice  well  njade  as  follows  will  be  found  best 
adapted  to  the  purpose.  Dig  a cjrcu  ar  n elh 
twelve  feet  deep  by  twelve  feet  wide,  and 
brick  it  round  in  ninc-iuch  work;  place  a 
roof  over  it,  thatched  two  feet  deep,  have  on 
one  side  a door  with  a latticed  opemn  in 
the  upper  part,  and  immediately  opposite,  a 
latticed  window;  keep  these  constantl^y 
open,  so  that  there  maybe  always  a draught 
circulating  winter  and  summer.  Thesft-“C- 
ture  should  be  moderately  shaded  with  tjeM, 
and  there  must  be  a drain  from  the  bottom, 
should  the  ground  require  dramage  \vitli  a 
trap  to  prevent  the  air  from  entenng  helon 
by  the  drain,  and  tlie  ice  should  be  covered 
with  a foot  or  two  of  straw.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  well,  should  be  placed  a layer  of  tag- 
"Ots,  resting  on  sleepers,  pointing  to  the 
drain,  so  that  any  water  may  be  carried  o 1 . 
T'he  construction  allows  of  the  ice  .bein„ 
abstracted  every  day,  with  very  httle  if  any 
waste ; and  the  ice  will  last  through  the 
whole  year  without  being  exhausted. 

ICED  CAlvE.-Take  two  pounds  of  flour 
well  dried,  a pound  and  a halt  of  fresh  butter, 

two  pounds  of  lump  sugar  pounded,  ten  ^ 

well  beaten,  half  a pint  of  milk,  half  a pound 
of  candied  citron  and  lemon-peel  mi.ved,cut 
into  strips,  a nutmeg  grated,  a wine^ass- 
fiill  of  ratafia,  and  the  same 
orange-flower  water ; beat  the  butter  to  a 
cream  with  n wooden  spoon,  and  add  tiu 
other  ingreiiients,  and  when  well  m*’;' 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  yeast.  si. 

before  the  fire  for  half  an  hour.  Dakc  it  in 
a buttered  tin  for  three-quarters  of  an  nour. 
Immediately  on  taking  ft  out  of  the  ’ 
crust  over  the  top  witli  white  ot  egg.  , _ 
over  thickly  with  powdered  sugar,  and  giaze 
with  a salamander.  ,,,i,.antwir 

Flour,  2lb.;  huttnrfrcsh,  ll'b" 

2lb‘.^  eggs,  10  ; milk,  P^'f  ft  P'"*^i 
lemon-peel,  ilb.  (mixed) ; nutmeg,  1.  , ’ 

1 wiiieglassful ; orange- flower  lyater,  1 wine- 

glassful  ; yeast,  2 tablespoonfuls. 
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ICING.— A process  applied  to  cakes, 
and  performed  as  follows  -Whip  the  wdnte 
of  five  eggs  to  a froth ; add  a pound  ot 
double-refined  sugar  sifted,  and  three  spoon- 
fuls of  orange-flower  water;  beat  it  up  tho- 
roughly, and  when  the  cake  Is  taken  out,  ice 
it  ivith  a wooden  spatula.  Leave  it  in  the 
mouth  of  the  oven  to  harden,  and  do  not 
allow  it  to  contract  the  least  colour.  Lemon- 
juice,  instead  of  the  orange-flower  water, 
renders  it  very  white  and  particularly  plea- 
sant to  the  taste.  These  cakes  may  be 
decorated  with  gum  paste  ornaments,  either 
white  or  in  colours.  . , 

IDIOT.— An  asylum  for  idiots  has  been 
established  at  Highgate  and  another  at 
Colney  Hatch.  Each  of  these  have  offices 
in  London,  where  all  particulars  respeotmg 
admission  may  be  obtained. 

IMPERIAL.— A summer  beverage  made 
as  follows  ;— Two  ounces  of  cream  of  tartar ; 
two  pounds  of  loaf  sugar ; three  lemons  cut 
in  slices;  pour  upon  these  two  gaUons  ot 
boiling  water.  Let  it  stand  until  cold. 
Strain  and  bottle  it,  and  in  ten  days  it  will 
be  fit  for  use.  , , ... 

IMPORTS.— Commodities  bought  in  other 
countries.  In  transacting  his  business,  an 
importer  has  to  abide  by  certain  laws  of  the 
Customs,  and  to  pay  such  duties  as  are 
levied  upon  the  goods  which  he  imports. 
—Book  : McCulloch's  Directory  of  Commerce. 

IMPRISONMENT,  FALSE.-Every  spe- 
cies of  confinement  constitutes  imprison- 
ment, whether  it  be  in  a common  Pnson  or 
a private  house,  in  the  stocks,  or  even  by 
forcibly  detaining  one  in  the  public  stress. 
False  imprisonment  may  also  arise  lor  sc- 
enting a legal  process  at  an  improper  time , 
as  bv  arresting  in  a civil  suit  on  Sunday.  In 
whatever  way  the  illegal  act 
committed,  the  aggrieved  party  has  nw 
remedy  by  action  at  lavr,  and  may  pi  css_  lor 
damages,  according  to  the  amount  of  injury 

®mPRlSONMENTFORDEBT.-Adebto^ 

can  only  be  arrested  after  judgment  ob- 
tained from  a competent  tribunal,  except  lie 
is  hkelv  to  leave  the  kingdom,  vindw  winch, 
if  the  ^debt  amount  to  £20,.  a>id  affidavit  be 
made  before  a judge,  a special  ordei  may  be 
obtained  to  hold  him  to  bail.  ° 

obtaining  a judgment 

court  of  competent  jurisdiction  in  Liwan^^ 

in  rnsnect  ot’  a debt  not  exceeding  £20 
costs  "of  suit  may  obtain  .a  » 
suoli  debtor  from  any  Commiss  oi  cr  ol  Ban 
ruptcy,  or  any  inferior  court  ioi^the  iccovery 
of  small  debts  having  for  ^ of 

barrister,  special  P'ea 'S  "^such 

not  less  than  ten  years  ^ 

the  debtor  resittcs.  y intprroffated  con- 

satisffictory  “"nif  p"op^  o'- 

iruc  refuses  to  g,^me,  or  not 

tranflactionfl  of  flic  court,  or 

answer  to  the  jatistneti  (raud  in 

shall  appear  to  have  imsm  buiuj  u 
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contracting  the  debt,  or  of  having  concealed 
or  made  iuyay  with  the  property  in  order 
to  deteat  his  creditors,  or  if  he  appeL  to 

orde^red  b^tlfe^c®^  insfatoents 

neglect  to  do  so, 
riphw  to  commit  any  such 

debtor  to  the  common  gaol  for  debtors,  for 
any  time  not  exceeding  forty  days.  No  pro- 
tection  or  mterim  order  from  the  Bank- 
Debtors  Court,  nor  any 
certificate  obtained  after  such  order  for  im- 
pmonment  is  issued,  is  available  to  protect 

iinrlp?Thp^  debtor.  Imprisonment 

undei  the  Act  does  not  operate  as  an  extiu- 
guishment  of  the  debt ; but  on  payment  of 
instalments  due,  the 
^®^*°^niay  be  liberated  from  confinement 
TOurt  0^’  tiie  creditor  and  the 

ingenious  mode  of 
'^Jnpii  one  young  plant,  without 
strike  upon  another 
plant,  and  thus  iorm  a union.  It  may  be 
periormed  in  various  ways,  as  represented 
in  the  engraving;  for  example,  two  branches 


of  a tree  may  be  bent  so  as  to  meet  and  strike 
upon  a wound  in  the  main  stem,  by  which  a 
gap  will  be  filled  up ; one  growing  tree,  either 
from  the  OToiind  or  a pot,  may  be  led  to  unite 
with  another ; or  several  suckers  may  be  led 
Irom  the  ground  arch- wise  to  strike  upon  a 
point  in  the  stem,  thus  bringiug  fresh  aid  to 
the  productive  part  of  the  tree.  The  spring 
is  the  season  for  perlorming  this  operation 
generally,  but  any  season  when  the  Isap  is  in 
proper  condition  is  equally  proper.  In  order 
to  carry  out  in-arcliing  successfully,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  plants  to  form  both  the 
stock  and  scion  should  bo  either  growing 
near  to  each  other,  or,  if  in  a portable  state 
placed  so  that  their  branches  may  meet.  A 
portion  of  bark  is  then  removed  from  each 
at  the  intended  point  of  the  union,  say  from 
an  incli  to  three  inches  in  length,  according 
to  the  size  and  strength  of  the  subjects  • 
these  parts  are  fitted  together  so  that  the 
inner  barksof  both  coincide,  and  the  process 
of  tying,  and  claying  or  waxing  follows,  ns 
in  common  grafting.  Some,  however,  tongue 
the  scion  and  stock  in  the  same  manner  as 
is  done  in  whip-grafting.  In  either  way  the 
cambium  shortly  becomes  developed,  the 


alburnum  of  the  scion  and  the  stock  he 
comes  united,  and  when  this  is  accoShed 
scion  may  be  cut  ofi-  a little  below 
i^ere  It  is  united  to  the  stock,  either  at  one 
and*^tn  only  partially  cut  through  first, 

and  in  a few  days  completely  severed.  A 
week  or  two  after  the  union  has  tak'en  place 

waslpf?tJf'“f  of  the  scion,  if  any 

^dant  separated  from  the  parent 

Fh  ? off  close  to  the  stock 

|hat  the  wound  may  heal  over,  and  leave  the 

fng  whbFnJ^t®*  as  possible.  Sidein-arch- 
* tonguing,  18  well  adapted  for 
young  shoots  of  camellias,  orans^es  &c  • 
and  when  the  wood  of  both  scion  and’  stock 
place^*’  ^ speedily  takes 

INCOME.— The  laying  out  of  an  income 
and  ^ largest  amount  of  benefit, 

a^  to  purchase  the  greatest  number  of  the 
comforts  of  life,  may  be  truly 
termed  an  art  in  social  economy.  Some 

phrase®  ^F^f  common 

piirase,  of  making  a pound  go  as  far  as 

another  person’s  thirty  shilliii|^s  ”-a  ain- 

rather 

nnFFlt^  ’ i-l"  spendthrift,  than  from 

on  the  part  of 

*^®yirifty  It  is  obvious  that  if  two  pe?l 
sons  have  the  same  amount  to  spend  and 

ought  t if both,  they 
ought  to  be  able  to  secure  an  equal  value  for 

it  isonly  r°r 

quired  for  a person  to  thini:  and  maie  a proper 
use  of  his  eyes.  In  the  disposition  of  an  in- 
come,  another  important  consideration  is, 
not  to  spend  all,  but  to  lay  by  something 
wery  week,  or  month,  or  vear,  in  order  to 

i‘‘“ess,  accidents, 
«c.  Where  the  income  is  limited,  it  is  of 

course,  difficult  to  do  this;  but  in  station's 
however  humble,  there  are  mostly  certain 
i“’  "’hich  might  easily  be 
p rSfFi  and  the  cost  of  which  would 

lurnish  the  provident  fund  in  question, 
borne  persons  find  a pleasure  in  thus  econo- 
mizing their  incomes,  whilst  to  others  it  is 
an  irksome  process,  and  one  which  they 
reluctance  to  practise; 
but  these  latter  should  bear  in  mind,  that 
by  their  energy  and  perseverance,  a larger 
income  may  be  secured,  so  as  to  render  these 
sacrifices  comparatively  unfelt,  so  that  to  a 
certain  e.xteut  their  own  prosperity  and 
happiness  remains  in  their  own  hands. 
Again,  when  a person  has  a fixed  income 
he  usually  has  to  work  only  during  fixed 
hours,  and  it  is  possible  for  him  to  turn  his 
leisure  time  to  account,  so  as  to  make  a 
sensible  addition  to  his  stipend.  Before, 
doing  anything  in  which  a larger  amount 
than  ordinary  is  involved,  the  step  should 
be  well  considered,  so  as  to  avoid  after  em- 
barrassment by  an  act  of  thought  lessness  and 
indiscretion.  Thus,  previously  to  taking  a 
house,  it  should  be  ascertained  whether  the 
income  can  bear  the  demand  which  the  rent 
will  iniike  upon  it ; the  same  rule  applies  to 
the  ordering  of  furniture,  clothes,  or  any 
other  extraordinary  disbursement,  liaviii^' 
thus  used  all  diligence  and  judgment  in  the 
laylngoiit  of  the  income,  the  next  important 
step  is,  to  keep  accounts  of  all  receipts  and 
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expenditure,  on  such  a clear  and  straight- 
forward plan,  that  a cursory  glance  will 
at  any  moment  furnish  an  index  ot  the  true 
state  of  affairs.  In  the  disbursements  oi  an 
income,  one  ot  the  most  besetting  sins,  is  a 
love  of  finery  and  display,  for  the  sake  of 
eclipsing  one’s  neighbours  and  astonishing 
the  world.  Tills  is  often  done  not  only  at  a 
great  sacrifice  to  personal  and  domestic 
comfort,  but  frequently  at  the  expense  ot 
honour  and  happinoss,  a darkened  heartu 
and  a ruined  home.  No  policy  can  he  more 
short-sighted  than  this,  and  no  conduct 
more  in<lefensible;  for  the  person  that  makes 
these  efforts  to  win  admiration  and  excite 
astonishment,  can  never  be  certain  that  the 
object  is  gained ; whilst  lie  who  devotes  liis 
income  to  gathering  substantial  benefits  lor 
his  own  little  world  within,  neither  thinking 
about,  nor  caring  for  the  world  without, 
does  certainly  secure  to  himself  the  materials 
for  comfort  and  happiness,  both  tangible 
and  unalienable. — See  Benefit  Societies, 
Building  Societies,  Cash  and  Credit, 
Economy,  House  Keeping,  Mahket- 
ING,  &c.  , . 

INDIAN  CAKE.— Take  half  a pound  of 
butter,  with  three-quarters  of  a pound  ot 
sugar,  and  three-quarters  ot  a pound  of 
Indian  corn  meal,  sifted  ; add  eight  eggs,  a 
nutmeg  grated,  or  a teaspoontul  of  cinna- 
mon ; rub  the  butter  and  sugar  to  cream, 
stir  in  the  other  ingredients,  and  when 
properly  set,  bake  in  a moderate  oven. 

tjg-  Butter  4 lb.  -,  sugar,  | lb. ; Indian 
corn  flour,  ^Ib.  ; eggs,  8;  nutmeg,  1;  or 
cinnamon,  1 teaspoonful. 

INDIAN  CORN. — A particular  kind  of 
grain  which  grows  abundantly  in  the  south 
of  Europe,  and  in  tropical  climates.  Bread 
made  from  this  corn  is  proved  to  be  highly 
nutritive,  and  may  be  made  as  follows : 
take  seven  pounds  of  Indian  corn  flour,  pour 
upon  it  four  quarts  of  boiling  water,  stirring 
it  ali  the  time ; let  it  stand  till  milk  warm, 
then  mix  it  with  seven  pounds  of  fine 
wheaten  flour,  to  which  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  salt  has  been  previously  added.  Make  a 
depression  on  the  surface  ot  this  mixture, 
and  ponr  into  it  two  quarts  ol  yeaflt,  winch 
should  be  thickened,  to  the  consistence  of 
cream,  with  some  of  the  flour;  Jet  itPtand 
all  night ; on  the  following  morning  the 
whole  should  be  well  kneaded  and  allowed 
to  stand  for  three  hours,  then  divide  it  into 
loaves,  and  bake  them  In  tins  for  half  an^ 
hour,  it  Is  of  importance  that  the  flour  of 
Indian  corn  should  be  procured,  as  Indian 
corn  meal  is  that  which  is  commonly  met 
with  at  the  shops,  and  the  coarseness  of 
husk  in  the  metil  might,  to  some  persons, 
prove  prejudicial. 

Indian  corn  flour,  Vlbs. ; water.  2 
quarts;  wheaten  flour,  7 lbs. ; salt,  lib.; 
yeast,  2 quarts.  , . 

INDIAN  INK.— This  article  is  used  in 
China  for  writing  with  a brush,  and  for 
painting  on  the  soft  flexible  paper  ol 
Chinese  manufacture.  An  ink  ol  equal 
cfficncy  may  be  iiiade  as  follows;  liut,  si.x 
lighted  wicks  into  a dish  of  oil;  hang  an 
iron  or  tin  concave  cover  over  it,  so  as  to 
receive  all  the  smoke;  when  there  is  a sul- 
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floient  quantity  of  soot  settled  on  the  cover, 
remove  it  gently  with  a feather  on  to  a sheet 
of  paper,  and  mix  it  up  with  gum  traga- 
canth  to  a proper  consistence. 

INDIaTn  pickle.— The  vegetables 
to  be  employed  for  this  pickle  are  small 
hard  knots  of  white  cabbage  sliced,  cauli- 
flowers or  brocoli  in  flakes,  long  carrots,  not 
thicker  round  than  the  finger,  gherkins, 
French  beans,  small  onions,  white  turnip 
radishes,  half  grown  shalots,  young  hard 
apples,  green  peaches,  vegetable  marrow 
not  larger  than  a hen’s  egg,  small  green 
melons,  horse-radish,  nasturtiums,  capsi- 
cum, and  garlic.  As  all  these  do  not  come 
in  season  together,  the  best  method  is  to 
prepare  a large  jar  of  pickle  at  such  a time 
of  the  year  as  most  of  the  things  may  be 
obtained,  and  add  the  others  as  they  come 
in  season.  Thus,  the  pickle  will  be  ue;irly  a 
year  in  accumulating,  and  ought  to  stand 
another  year  before  \ising,  when,  if  properly 
managed,  it  will  be  excellent,  but  will  keep 
and  continue  to  improve  for  years.  Tor 
preparing  the  several  vegetables,  avoid 
boiling  as  much  as  possible,  and  soaking  in 
brine  to  be  preferred ; be  particular  that 
every  article  is  dried  before  it  is  put  into  the 
jar,  and  that  the  jar  is  very  closely  tied 
down  every  time  that  it  is  opened  for  the  ad- 
dition of  fresh  vegetables.  For  the  pickle,  to 
a gallon  of  the  best  white  wine  vinegar,  add 
three  ounces  of  salt,  half  a pound  of  mus- 
tard, two  ounces  of  turmeric,  three  ounces 
of  sliced  ginger,  one  ounce  ol  cloves,  half  an 
ounce  each  of  mace,  black  pepper,  long  pep- 
per, and  white  pepper,  and  two  drachins  of 
cayenne  ; steep  the  spice  in  vinegar,  and  let 
it  remain  on  the  hob  for  two  or  three  d^ys. 
The  mustard  and  turmeric  must  be  rubbed 
smooth  with  a little  cold\anegar,  pd  stirred 
into  the  rest  when  as  near  boiling  as  pos- 
sible, „ 

INDIGESTION.-See  Dyspefsi.y. 

INDORSER.— One  who  signs  his  name 
on  the  back  of  a bill  of  exchange  or  other 
document,  to  enhance  its  validity.  A bill 
payable  to  ordn\  or  to  heevav^  or  containing 
any  words  to  make  it  assignable,  may  be 
inaorsed  over,  so  as  to  give  the  ^ 

claim  on  all  the  antecedent  Par'ies  whose 
names  appear  upon  the  bill.  ,, 

operative  words  " to  order,”  or  ‘ ’ 

or  some  equivalent  term,  be 
not  be  transferred  so  as  to  ® 

a claim  on  any  of  the  Sweden t part. e^^^ 
except  the  last  indorser.  An 
by  pencil  m.arks  lias  been 
but  is  very  objectionable.  A P; 

indorsed  before  it  is  complete,  o “ ‘^i  th. 
time  appointed  for  payment.  In  the  Hi ^ 
case  if  a man  Indorse  a blank  st.impul 
piece  of  paper,  it  willbind  hini  totheaniount 
of  any  sum  which  may  'iiscrtcd  co  - 
sistent  with  the  sfainii.  and  P' ^ 

at  any  date.  If  the  indoraement  y,Rr 
the  bill  is  duo,  it  is  ^ 

dorser,  to  sati.'tfy  himself  that  the  " . A 
good  one  ; for  il  he  omit  to  do  '‘',Ya,id 

on  the  credit  of  the,  nidorscr.and  m «t  s a^ 

in  place  of  the  person 

time  It  became  due.  No 

are  essential  to  the  indorsement  ol  a biir; 
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the  mere  signature  on  the  back  of  a bill  is 
in  general  sufficient ; such  indorsement  is 
called  a blank  indorsement.  A full  or 
special  indorsement  mentions  the  name  of 
tlie  indorsee  in  whose  presence  it  is  made ; 
as  thus,  “pay  the  contents  to  A.  P.,  or 
order,”  and  is  subscribed  with  the  name  of 
the  indorser.  Such  special  indorsement  pre- 
cludes the  person  in  whose  favour  it  is  made 
i'rom  making  a transfer,  so  as  to  give  a 
right  of  action  against  the  special  indorser, 
or  any  of  the  precedent  parties  to  the  bill, 
and  from  retaining  a payment  to  their  pre- 
judice. After  a payment  for  part,  a bill 
may  be  indorsed  over  for  the  residue. 

INPANT.— Infants  are  subject  to  so  many 
ailments,  and  prone  to  such  sudden  attacks, 
betraying  symptoms,  probably  in  themselves 
of  little  consequence,  though  assuming  such 
formidable  characters,  as  to  terrify  the  in- 
experienced mother ; under  this  head  it  is 
proposed  to  include  the  following:  the 
management  of  still-born  children,  infants 
in  fits,  and  the  general  uses  of  the  hot  bath, 
duration  of  suckling,  and  infantine  foods. 

1.  Infants  still-born,  and  in  fits,  with  the 
use  and  advantages  of  the  hot  bath.  All 
children  come  into  the  world  in  the  same 
imploring  helplessness,  with  the  same  gene- 
ral organization  and  wants,  and  demanding, 
either  from  the  newly  awakened  mother’s 
love,  or  from  the  memory  of  motherly  feel- 
ing in  the  nurse,  or  the  common  appeals  of 
humanity  in  those  who  undertake  the  earliest 
duties  of  an  infant,  the  same  assistance  and 
protection,  and  the  same  fostering  care.  It 
sometimes  happens  that  the  infant  does  not 
cry,  or  give  utterance  to  any  audible  sound, 
or  if  it  does,  it  is  so  faint  as  scarcely  to  be 
distinguishable  as  human  accents,  plainly 
indicating  that  lii e,  as  yet,  to  tlie  new  visitor, 
is  neither  a boon  nor  a blessing.  As  soon 
as  this  state  of  things  is  discovered,  the 
child  should  be  turned  on  its  right  side, 
and  the  whole  length  of  the  spine,  from  the 
head  downwards,  rubbed  with  all  the  fingers 
of  the  right  hand,  sharply  and  quickly,  with- 
out intermission,  till  the  quick  action  has 
not  only  evoked  heat,  but  electricity  in  the 
part,  and  till  the  loud  cries  of  the  child  have 
thoroughly  expanded  the  lungs,  and  satis- 
factorily established  its  life.  The  ope- 
ration will  seldom  require  above,  a minute 
to  elfect,  and  less  frequently  demands  a 
repetition,  if  there  is  brandy  at  hand, 
the  fingers,  before  rubbing,  maybe  dipped 
into  that,  or  any  other  spirit,  if  thei'riction 
along  file  spine  has  liiilcd,  a warm  bath 
is.  to  be  used,  at  a temperature  of  about 
eighty  degrees,  in  which  the  child  is  to  be 
plunged  up  to  the  neck,  first  cleansing  the 
mouth  and  nostrils  of  the  mucus  that 
might  inlerl'ere  with  the  free  passage  of  air. 
Wliile  in  the  bath,  the  friction  along  Ihe 
spine  is  to  be  continued,  and  if  the  lungs 
still  remain  nnexpaiided,  while  one  person 
retains  the  child  in  an  inclincfl  ])osition  in 
the  water,  another  should  insert  the  pipe  of 
a small  pair  of  bellows  into  one  nostril,  and 
while  the  mouth  is  closed,  and  the  other 
nostril  compressed  on  the  pipe  with  the  hand 
of  the  assistant,  the  lungs  arc  to  be  slowly 


inflated  by  steady  pufis  of  air  from  the  bel- 
lows, the  hand  being  removed  from  the 
mouth  and  nose  after  each  inflation,  and 
placed  on  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  and  by  a 
steady  pressure  expelling  it  out  again  by  the 
mouth.  This  process  is  to  be  continued, 
steadily  inflating  and  expelling  the  air  from 
the  lungs,  till,  with  a sort  of  tremulous  leap, 
nature  takes  up  the  pi'oeess,  and  the  infant 
begins  to  gasp,  and  finally  to  cry,  at  first 
low  and  faint,  but  with  every  respiration  of 
air,  inefeasing  in  length  and  strength  of 
volume,  when  it  is  to  be  removed  from  the 
water,  and  instantly  wrapped  all  but  the 
face  and  mouth  in  a flannel.  Sometimes, 
however,  all  these  means  will  fail  in  effect- 
ing an  utterance  from  the  child,  which  will 
lie  with  livid  lips  and  a flaccid  body,  every 
few  minutes  opening  its  mouth  with  a short 
gasping  pant,  and  then  subsiding  into  a 
state  of  pulseless  inaction,  lingering  pro- 
bably some  hours,  till  the  spasmodic  pants 
growing  farther  apart,  it  ceases  to  exist. 
Should  the  hot  bath,  friction,  and  artificial 
inflation  fail  of  the  desired  effect,  and  the 
infant  still  remain  passive,  with  the  pulsa- 
tion of  the  heart  feeling  under  the  hand 
like  a faint  irregular  flutter,  remove  it  from 
the  bath,  and  having'  put  a few  red  cinders 
into  a warming  pan,  lay  the  child  folded  in 
a flannel,  but  its  face  and  mouth  uncovered, 
on  its  back  along  the  lid  of  the  pan,  the  heat 
ascending  through  the  spine  and  so  I'eaching 
the  brain,  often  eli’ecting  in  a few  moments 
the  result  that  all  other  means  failed  to 
effect,  namely,  the  cry,  that  in  expanding 
the  lungs,  propels  the  blood  through  the 
heart,  and  estabhshes  the  child’s  liie.  In- 
fants of  certain  constitutions,  ami  a low 
condition  of  vital  energy,  are  not  unfre- 
(juently  attacked  during  the  period  of  teeth- 
ing with  fits,  or  ds  they  are  often  improperly 
called,  convulsions,  and  this  without  the 
slightest  warning ; the  child  that  one  mo- 
inent  lies  crowing  in  the  mother’s  lap, 
giving  back  smile  lor  smile,  and  the  picture 
of  security  and  health,  suddenly  becomes 
rigid,  its  eyes  open,  dull,  and  fixed,  the  lips 
become  pale,  the  orbits  swarthy,  the  tiny 
lingers  clinched,  and  the  body  often  drawn 
arching  backwards.  In  these  cases  the 
treatment  is  simple  and  easy;  let  the  mother 
instantly  atrip  the  child,  and  laying  it  across 
her  lap,  the  head  to  her  left  side,  and  the 
face  looking  towards  her  body,  rub  the  spine 
from  the  base  of  the  head  to  the  hips,  in 
sharp  and  rapid  sweeps,  with  the  four 
fingers  of  her  right  hand,  till  the  fingers  and 
the  child’s  skin  glow  with  the  friction. 
Should  this  not  cause  the  child  to  cm  within 
two  or  three  minutes,  she  must  lay  down  the 
infant,  and  prepare  as  quickly  as  possible 
the  warming  pan,  as  in  the  i)rpvious  case, 
and  with  the  intervention  of  a tlannel,  lay  the 
little  patient  across  the  lid;  though  if  boiling 
water  is  at  the  tire,  a hot  bath  is  to  be  iim 
mediately  extemporised  by  mixing  tico  jiarts 
of  cold  with  one  ofboilinf)  tcalcr.  and  idun  ing 
the  child  up  to  the  neck  in  the  hot  water, 
and  allowing  it  to  cry  as  much  as  it  pleases; 
as  the  more  air  it  receives  by  the  lungs,  the 
more  rapid  and  permanent  will  be  the  benefit 
realized. 
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2.  Period  of  suckling,  food,  &c.— Of  equal 
importance  with  food,  in  the  management 
of  ini'ants,  is  pure  air,  and  for  this  desirable 
object  the  infant  sliould  never,  under  any 
condition,  be  allowed  to  sleep  with  the  nurse, 
if  old,  or  even  with  the  parents,  but  placed 
in  a side  bed,  in  easy  and  level  access  to  the 
mother ; that  when  required  for  the  purposes 
of  musing,  it  can  be  easily  moved  to  its 
mother’s  arms,  and  when  suckled  or  fed  re- 
turned to  its  crib.  The  amount  of  oxygen 
required  by  an  infant  is  so  large,  and  the 
quantity  consumed  by  mid-life  and  age,  and 
the  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  thrown  off 
from  both  so  considerable,  that  an  inl'ant 
breathing  the  same  air  cannot  possibly  carry 
on  its  healthy  existence  while  deriving  its 
vitality  from  so  corrupted  a medium.  This 
objection,  always  in  force,  is  still  more  ob- 
jectionable at  night  time,  when  doors  and 
windows  are  closed,  and  amounts  to  a con- 
dition of' poison,  when  placed  between  two 
adults  in  sleep,  and  shut  in  by  bed-curtains ; 
and  when,  in  addition  to  the  impmities 
re.spired  from  the  lungs,  we  remember  in 
quiescence  and  sleep  how  large  a portion  is 
given  off  from  the  skin. 

The  greatest  mistake  a mother  can  commit 
is  that  of  over- feeding  her  child,  andbelieving 
that  every  time  it  cries,  it  wants  nourish- 
ment, A young  mother  should  make  it 
her  business  to  study  early  the  voice  ot 
lier  infant  and  the  language  conveyed  in  its 
cry.  The  study  is  neither  hard  nor  difficult ; 
a close  attention  to  its  tone,  and  the  e.x- 
pression  of  the  baby’s  features,  are  the  two 
most  important  points  demanding  atten- 
tion. The  key  to  both  she  will  find  in  her 
own  heai't,  and  the  knowledgeof  her  success 
in  the  comfort  and  smile  of  her  infant, 
jfothers  should  early  make  themselves  ac- 
quainted with  the  nature  and  wants  of  jheir 
offspring,  that  when  left  to  the  entire  re- 
sponsibility of  the  baby,  after  the  departure 
of  the  nurse,  she  may  be  able  to  understand 
her  new  duties  with  more  confidence  than 
if  left  unaided  to  her  mother’s  instinct.  To 
ensure  a pure  and  invigorating  supply  of 
nourishment  to  the  child  the  mother  should 
live  well  in  everv  respect,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  if  she  would  avoid  the  cries  and  in- 
convenience that  arises  from  an  acid  dietary, 
affecting  her  infant  with  griping  and  flatu- 
lent pains,  she  will  eschew  all  acid  or  in- 
itlgestible  foods,  and  live  as  much  as  possible 
on  plain  and  unvarying  aliments,  avoid 
over-feeding,  late  hours,  or  any  sudden 
exertion  that  may  heat  or  disorganise  the 
milk. 

The  time  a mother  suckles  her  infant 
should  never  be  less  than  nine  or  exceed 
Uoelte  mouths,  unless  some  special  reason  is 
adduced  for  cither ; for  it  may  be  taken  as  an 
invariable  rule,  that  when  nature  puts  teeth 
in  a child’s  mouth,  they  are  meant  for 
The  articles  generally  employed  as  fOod 
for  infants  consist  of  arrowroot,  bread, 
flour,  baked  flour,  prepared  groats,  farina- 
ceous food,  biscuit  powder,  biscuits,  tops  and 
bottoms,  and  semolina  or  manna  croup,  as 
it  is  otherwise  called,  which  like  tapioca,  is 
the  prepared  pith  of  certain  vegetable  sub- 
stauces. 

S.'j') 


INFECTION— See  Contagion  ; Disin- 
fection. 

INFLAMMATION.— By  this  term  is  ge- 
nerally understood  that  condition  of  a part, 
in  which  it  becomes  painful,  hotter,  redder, 
and  more  turgid  than  in  a state  of  health. 
The  more  considerable  these  symptoms  be- 
come, or  when  they  take  place  in  very  sen- 
sitive parts,  they  induce  that  condition  ot 
the  system  known  as  fever,  and  which, 
when  the  primary  symptoms  occur  in  certain 
tissues,  becomes  inflammatory  fever.  The 
seat  of  inflammation  lies  in  the  capillaries, 
those  minute  vessels  or  tubes  that  in  health 
perform  the  office  of  secretion  and  nutrition, 
but  diseased,  become  distended  with  red 
blood,  consequently  swell  and  cause  the  en- 
largement, the  first  symptom  of  inflamma- 
tion ; atthesametimetheincreasingquantity 
of  blood  accumulating  in  the  part,  causes  the 
redness  and  accession  of  heat;  while  the 
rigidity,  tightness,  and  weight  induced  by 
the  collected  blood  pressing  on  the  sentient 
nervous  filaments  below,  produces  the  dull, 
the  sharp,  or  hot  throbbing  pain  experienced , 
according  to  the  situation  of  the  swelling, 
and  constitutes  the  last  and  most  distressing 


symptom  of  local  inflammation. 

All  inflammations  are  either  local  or  gene- 
ral ; when  local,  and  attacking  an  organ,  the 
disease  is  named  after  the  part  afl'ected,  as 
hepatitis — inflammation  of  the  liver,phrenitis 
of  the  brain,  gastritis  of  the  stomach,  and  so 
with  repect  to  other  organs  ; but  when  it  is 
general,  as  already  said,  it  is  called  inflam- 
matory fever.  As  there  are  degrees  in  the 
rapidity  or  slowness  with  which  inflamma- 
tion takes  place,  and  also  in  the  time  tiic 
disease  continues,  inflammation  has  teen 
divided  into  the  acute,  the  s.ub- acute,  and  the 
chronic,  each  form  demanding  a separate  .and 
peculiar  practice.  Nature,  that  in  all  forms 
of  disease  attempts  to  effect  a cure,  has  in 
the  case  of  local  inflammation  provided  se- 
veral means,  the  chief  of  which  are— 1st.  Ee- 
solution,  which  is  a gradual  absorption  of  the 
accumulated  blood.  2d.  By  htemorrhage,  or 
the  bursting  of  the  distended  part,  and  the 
escape  of  the  blood.  3d.  By  suppuration,  or 
the  conversion  of  the  effused  blood  into  pu.“, 
or  matter,  which,  gradually  pressing  on  the 
skin,  causes  absorption  of  its  texture  f'd 
aperture  is  formed  and  the  contents  of  the 
abscess  escape;  and  4th.  By  gangrene,  or 
mortification,  which,  when  a part  has  ucen 
i killed  by  excessive  inflammation,  forms  a 
' line  of  demarcation,  and  separates  the  aeaa 
from  the  living  [lart.  The  symptoms,  gene- 
ral and  local,  of  infliimmalion,  are  inateiiai... 

altered  by  the  structure  of  the  part  iii  wnioi 
the  disease  takes  place;  thus,  t.ie  neat  is 
much  less,  the  pain  infinitely  more  acute,  and 
the  pulse  hard  and  sharp,  when  the  inflani- 
mation  attacks  tlic  membrane,  or  that 

tissue  which  lines  the  chest;  w’hi  e in  flic 
mucous  membrane,  or  that  W'lncli  lines  the 
mouth  and  strmach,  there  is  less  pain,  mo  c 
heat,  and  afull,  round  pulse.  1 he  treat  uiei 
of  inflammation  is  both  general  and  loc  i. 
By  the  first  is  understood,  bleeding  froiii  t tie 
arm,  tartar  emetic,  opium,  and  saline  I 

X1--  minninir.  Ol***- 


p;ativea ; tlio  latter,  lecchfiB,  cuppin^j 
ters,  batliB,  and  lomontations.  -rvi 
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treatment  of  special  cases,  see  Brain  • 
Liver;  Lungs,  &c.  And  for  external  in- 
flammations, see  Abscess;  Boils;  Car- 
buncle ; "WhITLOIV,  &C. 

INFLUENZA.— A disease  which,  though 
unquestionably  common  to  this  country 
from  remote  time,  has  only  within  the  last 
thirty  years  obtained  a distinctive  name 
and  character.  What  the  peculiar  state  of 
the  atmosphere  is,  that  induces  or  predis- 
poses to  this  disease,  science  has  not  yet 
discovered,  though  the  external  causes,  as 
lar  as  appreciation  enables  us  to  form  an 
opinion,  appear  to  be,  a long-continued 
state  ot  humidity,  succeeded  by  sudden  heats, 
or  seasons  of  alternate  hot  and  wet  weather, 
or  a long  humid  autumn  Ibllowed  by  a cold 
and  boisterous  winter.  In  these  conditions 
of  the  climate  the  diseaseoften  becomes  epi- 
demic, and  puts  on  a protean  shape,  and, 
though  twenty  persons  in  tlie  same  tene- 
ment are  attacked  with  it,  not  two  perhaps 
present  the  same  chain  of  symptoms,  or  have 
been  seized  in  the  same  way.  The  first  sign 
of  illness  in  one  is  a.  sudden  coma,  that  de- 
prives the  patient  for  some  minutes  of  all 
consciousness ; another  falls  in  a fit,  a third 
is  seized  with  an  intense  pain  on  the  top  of 
the  head,  others  by  fits  of  sudden  heat  or 
cold,  by  coughing,  or  pains  in  the  back,  chest, 
or  throat;  but  however  varied  the  com- 
mencement may  be,  or  difi’erent  the  general 
run  of  symptoms,  there  are  three  signs 
that,  taken  together,  always  characterize 
influenza,  and  by  which  it  may  in  every  case 
be  at  once  identified ; these  are— severe  and 
splitting  pain  on  the  top  of  the  head,  great 
and  sudden  loss  of  strength,  and  a rough 
e.xcoriated  sensation  in  the  chest  behind  tlie 
breast  bone,  as  if  the  lining  membrane  in 
that  part  was  raw.  IVhen  influenza  comes 
on  gradually,  the  disease  generally  puts  on 
the  following  succession  of  Symptom.s  : a 
sense  of  cold,  lassitude,  weariness,  cold  chills, 
pains  in  the  back,  head,  and  loins;  these 
symptoms  are  followed  by  flushings,  weight 
on  the  head  and  great  oppression  on  the 
che.st,  sneezing,  the  eyes  become  bloodshot 
a thin  acrid  discharge  from  the  nostrils 
occurs,  with  inflamed  f auces  and  throat,  fol- 
lowed by  a short  cough  with  a thick  viscid 
expectoration,  which  soon  becomes  thin, 
discoloured  mucus,  mixed  with  purulent 
discharge.  With  these  symptoms  there  is 
c-xtreJiie  prostration  of  strength,  loss  of 
energy,  and  great  depression  of  spirits,  the 
pain  on  the  head  continuing  with  unabated 
violence.  The  pulse,  which  at  the  beginning 
was  (luick  and  small,  becomes,  as  the  disease 
progresses,  sharp,  weak,  and  irregular. 
From  the  first  tlie  appetite  has  failed,  the 
tongue  furred,  and  the  stomach  in  a state  of 
!i  iiise.i  and  often  irritated  to  vomiting.  The 
discrepancy  in  the  state  of  the  pulse  in  in- 
fluenza generally  renders  it  an  insecure 
guide  to  a knowledge  of  the  heart’s  action 
■lythe  number  or  the  frequency  of  the  beats  ; 

I he  only  true  test  of  the  vital  strength  of 
the  iiatient  is  by  the  amount  of  jiressure  it 
nill  hear  by  the  finger,  influenza,  if  not 
speedily  cured,  is  very  prone  to  degenerate 
iiitobronchitis,  pneumonia,  pleurisy,  orsome 
tJironic  tliickening  of  the  mucous  mem- 


brane, of  the  throat,  or  enlarged  tonsils. 
Treatmmt— the  foremost  point  to  be  remem- 
bered in  the  treatment  of  this  disease  is, 
that  the  great  debility  is  real,  not  a prostra- 
tion dependent  on  nervous  pressure,  but  a 
6o«(2  flde  loss  of  vital  power  ; consequently, 
bleeding,  strong  relaxing  medicines,  or  blis- 
ters, are,  except  in  very  rare  cases,  highly 
mjurious,  and  more  likely  to  kill  than  cure 
the  patient;  the  treatment  therefore  re- 
quired is  more  a course  of  judicious  dietary 
than  one  of  physic.  The  medicinal  means 
must  consist  of  the  following  mixture  and 
pills,  the  keeping  the  feet  hot  by  hot  bricks, 
or  bottles  of  water,  and  a hot  bran  poultice 
applied  frequently  to  the  neck  and  chest. 
Take  of  the — 

Powder  of  compound  tragacanth,  2 
drachms. 

Hot  water,  i pint. 

Lump  sugar,  2 drachms. 

Mix  in  a mortar,  adding  the  water  slowly 
till  a smooth  thin  mucilage  is  made  of  the 
whole ; then  add — 

Tincture  of  tolu,  i drachm. 

Ipecacuanha  wine,  J oz. 

Spirit  of  nitre,  6 drachms. 

Shake  well  together,  and,  lastly,  add  solution 
of  acetate  of  ammonia,  ii  ounce.  Mix,  and 
make  a 12  ounce  mixture  ; of  which  let  the 
patient  take  two  large  tablespoonfuls  every 
four  hours. 

Take  of — 

Compound  rhubarb  pill,  i drachm. 

Extract  of  henbane,  | drachm. 

Mix,  and  divide  into  12  pills,  two  to  be  taken 
at  bed  time  every  other  day. 

To  support  the  strength,  the  food  must  be 
of  the  lightest  and  most  nutritious  kind, 
such  as  boiled  mutton,  custards,  and  sago 
puddings ; and,  as  frequent  stimulants  are 
indispeusable,  elaret  glasses  of  warm  egg- 
made  in  the  usual  way  with  the 
addition  of  a little  rum  or  brandy,  or  egg- 
sherry  must  be  given,  with  toast,  every  t\vo 
hours.  By  these  means,  and  the  addition  of 
20  drops  of  laudanum,  at  bed  time,  to  a dose 
of  the  mixture,  all  ordinary  cases  of  influ- 
enza may  be  safely  ande.xpcditiously  treated 
to  recovery. 

INFUbiON.— This  is  one  of  the  most  fre- 
quent operations  required  in  making  up 
medicines,  its  object  being  to  extract  the 
aromatic  and  volatile  principles  of  sub- 
stances that  would  be  lost  by  decoction  of 
digestion  ; and  to  extract  the  soluble  from 
the  insoluble  parts  ot  bodies.  Infusions 
may  be  made  with  cold  water,  in  which  case 
they  are  weaker,  but  more  pleasant.  The 
general  method  employed,  consists  in  sherry, 
brandy,  or  powdering  the  ingredients  first, 
then  jilacing  them  in  a common  jug  (which 
should  be  ns  globular  as  possible),  and  pour- 
ing boiling  water  over  them  ; cover  the  jug 
with  a cloth,  folded  si.x  or  eight  times,  but 
if  there  isalid  to  the  jug,  so  much  thebetter; 
wlien  the  infusion  has  stood  the  time  di- 
rected, hold  a jiiece  of  very  coarse  linen  over 
the  spout,  and  pour  the  liquid  through  it 
into  another  jug. 
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INJUNCTION,  IN  Chancery.— Upon  the 
principle  o!  prev'entin"  a civil  injury,  which 
a court  of  equity  can  only  redress,  the  Court 
of  Chancery  interferes,  by  issuing  an  in- 
junction to  restrain  the  sale  of  printed 
articles,  and  an  order  to  produce  an  account 
of  such  articles  produced  and  sold.  Thus, 
an  author  or  publisher  possessing  the  copy- 
right of  a book,  or  a patentee  having  the  ex- 
clusive privilege  to  produce  a certain  article, 
may  take  these  proceedings  to  establish  his 
right. 

INK-MARKING.— Dissolve,  separately, 
one  ounce  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  an  ounce 
and  a half  ot  sub- carbonate  of  soda,  in  dis- 
tilled rain  water.  Mix  the  solutions,  and 
collect  and  wash  the  precipitate  in  a filter  ; 
while  still  moist,  rub  it  upon  a marble  or 
Wedgwood  mortar,  with  three  drachms  of 
carbonic  acid ; add  two  ounces  of  distilled 
water,  mix  six  ounces  of  white  sugar,  ten 
drachms  of  powdered  gum  arable,  and  halt 
an  ounce  of  archil  and  water ; put  into  bottles 
and  cork  securely. 

INK- STAINS,  TO  Remove.— men  the 
stains  are  recent,  let  one  person  hold 
the  stained  part  of  the  article  between  his 
two  hands  over  a basin  and  rub  it,  while 
another  pours  water  gradually  from  a de- 
canter upon  it,  and  let  the  whole  jugful  be 
used  if  necessary  ; if  the  collar,  sleeve,  &c., 
be  detached,  letit  be  dipped  intoabasin  filled 
with  water,  and  then  squeezed  and  dipped 
in  again,  changing  the  water  after  every 
two  or  three  squeezes.  To  remove  ink  stains 
of  an  old  date  from  linen,  &c. : put  a pint  of 
boiling  water  into  a narrow-necked  jug, 
place  the  stained  part  on  the  top  of  the  jug, 
and,  while  wet  and  hot,  with  the  finger  rub 
in  a little  salt  of  sorrel.  The  acid  should 
remain  on  the  linen  for  half  an  hour  before 
it  is  washed. — Caution;  Salt  of  sorrel  being 
a powerful  poison,  it  should  be  cautiously 
used,  and  the  paper  in  which  it  is  placed 
marked  “ poison.”  To  remove  ink  stains  from 
mafiogany.  — Vnt  a few  drops  of  spirits  of 
nitre  into  a teaspoonful  of  water,  touch  the 
stain  with  a feather  dipped  in  the  mix- 
ture, and  on  the  ink  disappearing,  rub  it 
over  immediately  with  a rag  wetted  in  cold 
water,  or  a white  mark  will  be  left,  which 
will  be  difficult  to  ellacc.  To  take  ink  stains 
from  paper. — ^lake  a solution  ol  muriate  ol 
tin,  two  drachms;  water,  four  drachms; 
and  apply  it  with  a camel’s  hair  brush. 
After  the  stain  has  disappeared,  the  jjaper 
should  be  passed  through  water,  and  dried. 
To  remove  ink  stains  from  silver. — Make  a paste 
with  chloride  of  lime  and  water,  apjjly  a 
little  of  it  to  the  stains,  and  then  mbit  with  a 
leather  or  rag.  To  take  ink  stains  out  of  coloured 
taWe  covers.— Dissolve  a tcaspoonful  of  oxalic 
acid  in  a teacupful  of  hot  water ; rub  the 
.stained  part  well  with  the  solution.  To  re- 
move ink  stains  from  the  hands. — "VVet  the 
stained  part  with  water,  and  rub  a little 
oxalic  acid  over  it. 

INK,  SY.MRATIIKTIC.  — With  a clean 
pen,  write  on  paper  with  a solution  ot 
muriate  of  cobalt,  so  diluted  with  water, 
that  the  writing,  when  dry,  will  be  invisible. 
On  gently  warming  the  paper,  the  writing 
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will  appear  of  a blue  or  greenish  colour, 
which  will  disappear  again  when  cool.  A 
solution  of  muriate  of  copper  forms  a yellow 
and  sympathetic  ink,  and  acetate  of  cobalt 
a rose  or  purple.  If  a landscape  be  drawn 
representing  a winter  scene,  the  paper  being 
overlaid  in  the  place  where  the  foliage  should 
be,  with  the  green  sympathetic  ink,  then  on 
gently  warming  the  drawing,  it  will  repre- 
sent summer.  Sky  and  water  may  be  dra\vn 
with  the  blue,  and  standing  corn  with  the 
yellow  ink. 

INK,  WRITING.— Boil  eight  ounces  of 
galls  in  coarse  powder  and  lour  ounces  of 
logwood,  in  thin  chips,  in  twelve  pints  ot 
rain  water,  for  one  hour ; strain  the  liquor, 
and  add  four  ounces  of  green  copperas,  three 
ounces  of  powdered  gum  arabic,  one  ounce 
of  blue  vitriol,  and  one  ounce  of  coarse  sugar ; 
stir  the  mixture  until  the  whole  be  dis- 
solved, then  let  it  subside  for  tiventy-four 
hours  ; strain  it  off  speedily,  and  put  it  by 
in  stone  bottles  for  use.  An  excellent  ink, 
suitable  for  writing  with  steel  pens,  which 
it  does  not  corrode,  may  be  made  as  follows  : 
sixty  grains  of  caustic  soda,  a pint  of  water, 
and  as  much  Indian  ink  as  is  required  for 
producing  a proper  blackness. 

INOCULATION  is  the  insertion  of  the 
matter  taken  from  the  pustule  of  small  pox, 
and  inserted  under  the  skin  of  a healthy 
person,  to  produce,  by  that  means,  a niilder 
form  of  the  disease,  than  is  contracted  in  the 
natural  way.  This  dangerous  practice  has 
long  been  superseded  by  vaccination,  and 
the  employment  of  inoculation  now  very 
properly  made  punishable  as  a misde- 
meanour. 

INSANITY.— This  alarming  and  danger- 
ous state  of  the  mental  I'aculties,  is,  fortu- 
nately, more  frequently  the  consequence  ot 
diseased  action  elsewhere,  or  in  other  words, 
a symptomatic  affection,  than  the  result  ot 
an  organic  or  morbid  condition  of  the  brain 
itself.  Insanity  may  arise  from  any  severe 
constitutional  disturbance,  or  local  disease, 
so  long  continued  as  to  affect  reciprocally 
the  system,  hence  it  is  a frequent  symptom 
of  all  fevers,  whether  of  the  nervous  or  in- 
llammatory  type;  often  supervening  upon 
severe  accidents,  and  very  frequently  follow- 
ing the  shock  sustained  by  the  system  on 
the  performance  of  important  surgical  ope- 
rations. Insanity  may  also  be  idiopathic, 
or  arise  without  any  previous  disease,  as 
when  the  mind  has  been  long  kept  preter- 

naturally  bent  on  one  engrossing  subject ; or 

it  may  proceed  from  some  sudden  emotion 
of  the  mind,  acting  on  a weakened  Irame, 
or  I'rom  any  cause  tliat  excites  and  keeps  up 
a long  tension  of  the  rcllectiye  powers.  It 
may  also  arise  from  organic  disease  of  some 
part  of  the  brain,  or  follow  Irom  an  heredi- 
tary taint.  Insanity  is  distinguished  Ironj 
madness,  only  by  the  niilder  character  ol  all 
the  symptoms,  and  by  the  subsidence  ot 
the  inconerency  on  the  suppression  ol  toe 
immediate  cause  that  produced  it : whereas, 
madness  1s  excited  by  the  same  causes,  ana 
continues  foralonger  or  a shorter  time  aiier 
the  subsidence  of  all  the  : 

gave  rise  to  it.  The  insanity  that  consti- 
tutes what  is  denominaUd  madness. 
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special  disease,  -we  shall  not  refer  to  in  tills 
work,  confining  ourselves  merely  to  that 
state  which  attends  or  follows  ordinary 

Symptoms.  — Insanity  appears  in  many 
lorms,  seldom  showing  twice  alike;  but,  as  a 
general  rule,  its  characteristics  are  in  the  lol- 
lowing  order : severe  pains  in  the  head ; noise 
in  the  ears ; redness  of  the  face:  peculiar 
wildness  oi-the  countenance;  rolling  and 
glistening  of  the  eyes ; grinding  of  the  teeth ; 
loud  roarings  ; violent  exertions  of  strength ; 
incoherent  discourse;  unaccountable  anti- 
pathy to  certain  persons,  particularly  to 
then-nearest  relatives  and  li-iends;  a dis- 
j such  places  and  scenes  as  I'ormerly 
aflorded  particular  pleasure;  a dimiuiition 
Oi  the  irritability  ot  the  body  with  respect 
to  the  morbid  elFects  of  cold,  hunger,  and 
w^ching : together  withafull  strong  pulse. 

Causes. — Hereditary  predisposition  ; san- 
guineous temperament;  violent  emotions  of 
the  mind;  immoderate  indulgence  in  any 
passion ; violent  exercise  ; frequent  intoxi- 
cation ; sedentary  life;  abtruse  study;  par- 
turition or  lactation ; tumours  compressing 
the  brain ; preceding  attacks  of  epilepsy, 
fever,  &c.  ZV-eatment.— Before  proceeding  to 
the  mode  of  treatment,  the  following  objects 
are  to  be  strictly  borne  in  mind  : — 1.  To  gain 
a perfect  command  over  the  maniac.  27  To 
divert  the  patient’s  mind  from  the  existino- 
tram  of  thought.  3.  To  diminish  the  preter- 
natural action  of  the  brain.  To  ellect  these 
results,  the  following  remedies  must  be  had 
recourse  to  i.  By  bleeding,  if  of  a plethoric 
habit,  and  the  attack  recent.  2.  Purgatives ; 
both  the  drastic  and  cooling  aperiatives  have 
been  recommended— perhaps  the  former  are 
preferable;  hellebore,  senna,  and  jalap.  3 
A spare  low  diet.  4.  Emetics  of  sulphate  of 
zinc,  or  of  tartar  emetic.  6.  Nauseating  re- 
medies. 6.  Cold  bath  duriug  the  paroxysms. 

7.  Sedatives;  hemlock,  camphor  and  hen- 
bane; opium  is  generally  prejudicial  8 
Counter-irritants ; blisters,  setons  or  issues’ 

9.  Where  great  debility  is  present  Irom  the 
first,  or  supervenes  alter  the  employment 
ot  active  remedies,  tonics  and  stimulants 
as  in  debility  from  other  causes.  ’ 

Insanity,  to  a greater  or  less  extent,  mav 
be  regarded  as  an  efi'ect  of  many  fevers 
especially  those  of  nervous  order  and  lyplmid 
type,  and  though  in- general  the  lialludin.a- 
tious  oi  this  mental  disturbance  sub.side 
on  the  decadence  of  the  symptoms,  cases 
arise  where  the  balance  of  mental  power  is 
not  restored  for  some  considerable  time 
after  the  bodily  recovery,  and  others  in 
which  a predisposition  is  left  behind,  upon 
which,  at  the  slightest  excitement,  the 
insanity  returns  with  perhaps  increased 
severity ; in  such  cases  the  disease  assumes 
a new  pha.se,  and  more  properly  comes  under 
the  denomination  of  lunacy. 

INSEC'l'.S,  TO  Dkstuoy.— Insects  commit 
great  havoc  among  every  kind  of  vegetation 
but  in  I'ruit  trues  their  depredatloms  are’ 
perhaps,  most  severely  felt.  To  destroy 
them,  take  an  old  tin  w.atering  pan,  or  any 
similar  vessel,  and  make  a charcoal  fire  in 
it;  .add  a tube  or  pipe,  made  of  either  tin 
leather,  or  still  paper,  to  llie  spout,  which 


may  be  of  any  sufficient  length ; then  strew 
some  brimstone,  tobacco  dust,  fine  shreds 
oi  leather,  &c.,  upon  the  fire  in  the  pan,  and 
cover  the  top;  having  a pair  of  bellows 
ready,  hold  the  wind-flap  over  the  tube  or 
pipe,  to  receive  the  smoke,  which  it  will  do 
very  effectually  when  you  use  the  bellows. 
By  this  ineans  the  suffocating  vapour  may 
be  directed  through  the  bellows  to  any  part 
ot  the  tree  with  thegreatest  ease  and  facility, 
vemfu  cleared  of  all 

INSOLVENT.— This  term  is  applied  gene- 
rally  to  a person  who  is  imable  to  pay  his 
debts.  The  insolvent  debtor’s  law  has  been 
designed  to  protect,  from  all  process  against 
the  person  insolvents  that  have  become  in- 
debted without  fraud  or  culpiable  negligence, 
but  SQ  that  their  effects  may  be  duly  dis- 
tributed among  all  their  creditors.  The 
prcflection  extends  only  to  persons  not 
traders  within  the  meaning  of  the  bank- 
r^tcy  laws,  or  to  traders  whose  debts 
amount  to  less  than  £300.  The  difference  in 
bankrupt  and  insolvent 
laws  IS  as  follows ; — The  bankrupt  after  re- 
ceiying  his  certificate  is  discharged,  not  only 
as  to  his  person,  but  as  to  his  future  acquired 
which  clearance  he  bewimes 
®»nd  obtain  credit 
atresh.  The  insolvent  is  protected  so  far  as 
his  person  is  concerned,  but  not  his  after 
acquisitions.  At  the  moment  of  his  di«- 
charge’  he  contracts  a future  liability  to  pay 
his  debts,  by  a solemn  instrument  which  he 
signs,  and  which  the  creditors  have  the 
power  of  enforcing  ever  after.  Theinsolvent 
though  personally  relieved  by  due  process 

proved  against 
him,  is  still  liable  to  the  latest  period  of  bis  life  to 
pay  his  debts  in  full-,  tli,e  creditors  reserving 
compel  the  payment  of  their 
tn insolvent  is  in  a condition 
to  liquidate  them,  by  bringing  him  up  from 
time  to  time  before  the  court,  which  will 
decide  whether  he  be  then  able  to  pay  his 
debts  out  oi  the  property  acquireil  Any 
person  in  actual  custody  for  any  debt,  may 
within  lourteen  days  Irom  his  first  deteu- 
tion,  petition  the  Insolvent  Court  for  his 
discharge.  At  the  time  of  subscribing  his 
petition,  the  insolvent  executes  an  assign- 
ment to  the  provisional  assignee  of  the 
Court,  renouncing  all  title  to  his  property 
and  elfficts,  e.xcept  wearing  apparel,  working 
tools,  beijdiiig,  and  such  necessaries  of  hini- 
selt  and  lainily  as  shall  not  exceed  the  value 
ot  .£20.  Ouriiig  coiithienient,  the  Court  may 
order  an  allowance  for  the  support  of  the 
petitioner’  or  for  the  expense  ot  making  out 
or  tiling  his  schedule  ; and,  in  case  he  does 
not  obtain  his  discharge  under  the  act  the 
assignment  is  void.  I’ersons  not  actuallv 
in  custody  within  the  walls  of  a prison  auU 
during  the  proceedings  thereon,  arc’  not 
entitled  to  petition.  But,  after  an  order  has 
been  obtained  for  hearing  the  petition  the 
Court  may,  in  c.ase  of  sickness  iiroperly 
attested,  dispense  with  the  actual  custody 
of  the  person  ; in  such  ease,  however  if  the 
prisoner  goes  out  of  the  rules,  his  petition 
will  bo  dismissed.  It  is  further  enacted  that 
the  Court  may  direct  a person  to  be  dis- 
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charged  on  his  finding  two  securities  to 
enter  into  a recognizance  to  the  personal 
assignee  for  his  appearing  at  the  place  and 
time  fixed  for  his  hearing,  and  to  abide  the 
judgment  of  the  Court.  After  such  dis- 
charge the  insolvent  shall  be  free  from  arrest 
by  any  creditor  named  in  the  schedule  until 
the  time  appointed  for  his  hearing,  and 
such  further  time  as  the  Court  shall  appoint. 
But  if  the  insolvent  should  neglect  to  appear, 
the  recognizances  will  be  forfeited,  and  the 
.amount  recoverable  by  distress  and  sale; 
and  the  Court  may  issue  a warrant  to  arrest 
him,  and  deliver  him  into  his  former  custody; 
and  all  detainers  lodged  at  or  since  his  dis- 
charge, will  be  in  force  against  him.  "Within 
fourteen  days  after  the  petition  is  filed,  the 
insolvent  prepares  a schedule  of  all  his  debts, 
distingui.shing  such  as  may  be  admitted 
from  those  disputed  by  the  prisoner,  and, 
also,  an  account  of  all  his  property,  and  of 
all  effects,  fees,  salaries,  pensions,  trusts, 
and  whatever  else  from  which  he  derives 
any  benefit  or  emolument ; together  with  an 
account  of  all  debts  owing  to  him,  and  the 
names  of  the  debtors,  their  places  of  abode, 
and  of  the  witnesses  who  can  prove  such 
debts.  Lastly,  the  schedule  must  describe 
the  wearing  apparel,  bedding,  tools,  and 
other  necessaries,  not  exceeding  £20,  which 
the  insolvent  is  allowed  to  retain,  with  the 
value  of  each  excepted  article.  After  the 
petition  and  schedule  are  filed,  the  Court 
appoints  a day  of  hearing}  which  in  no  case 
must  be  more  than  four  calendar  months 
from  the  date  of  such  appointment.  At  any 
time  after  the  filuig  the  petition,  the  Court 
appoints  assignees  from  among  the  creditors, 
to  whom  on  their  acceptance  of  the  appoint- 
ment, an  assignment  is  made  of  the  property 
and  effects  ol  the  prisoner  for  the  benefit  of 
liis  creditors,  within  three  months,  at  the 
furthest,  and  so  from  time  to  time  as  occa- 
sion shall  require,  the  assignees  shall  make 
up  an  account  of  the  prisoner’s  property 
and  effects  ; and  in  case  of  a balance  in  hand, 
a dividend  must  be  forthwith  paid.  In  the 
event  of  the  insolvent  being  a beneiiced 
clergyman,  the  assignees  are  not  entitled  to 
the  income  of  such  benefice  or  curacy  ; but 
they  may  obtain  a sequestration  of  the 
nrollts  for  the  benefit  of  the  creditors. 
iS'eithcr  are  the  assignees  entitled  to  the  pay, 
lialf-pay,  pension,  or  other  emolument,  of 
;iny  person  who  i.s,  or  has  been,  in  the  army, 
navy,  or  civil  service  cf  the  Goveniment,  or 
of  the  Mast  India  Company ; but  the  Court 
may  order,  subject  to  the  approval  cf  the 
lieads  of  public  offices,  a portion  of  such  j)ay, 
half- pay,  pension  or  emolument,  to  be  aj>.- 
propriateil  to  the  liquidation  of  the  debts  of 
the  insoivent.  On  the  day  appointed  for 
tlie  hearing  of  the  petition,  any  creditor 
may  oppose  the  discharge  of  the  prisoner, 
and,  for  that  purpose,  put  such  questions 
and  c.xamine  sucli  witnesses,  as  the  Court 
siiail  admit,  touching  the  matters  contmned 
in  the  petition  and  schedule.  If  the  Court 
deem  the  opposition  frivolous  and  vexatious, 
it  may  award  .such  costs  as  may  appear  just 
and  reasonable  ; but  if  it  be  shown  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Court,  Unit  the  prisoner 
has  been  guilty  of  some  fraudulent  conccal- 
esa 


ment,  the  opposing  creditor  is  entitled  to 
the  costs  of  opposition.  Notice  of  the  time 
for  hearing  the  petition  is  to  be  given  to 
creditors  whose  debts  amount  to  £5,  and  to 
be  advertised  in  the  Gazette.  If  it  appear 
on  the  hearing  that  the  proof  of  notice  to 
the  creditors  is  imperfect,  or  some  other 
matter  has  been  omitted  to  be  done,  the 
commissioners  may  proceed  to  adjudicate, 
and  make  the  discharge  of  the> prisoner  con- 
ditional on  the  performance  of  the  forms 
omitted,  without  subjecting  him  to  the 
hardship  of  having  his  petition  absolutely 
adjourned  to  a future  occasion.  In  case  the 
prisoner  is  not  opposed,  and  the  Court  is 
satisfied  wdth  his  schedule,  it  may  order  his 
immediate  discharge  from  custody,  for  any 
period  not  exceeding  six  months  from  the 
time  of  filing  his  petition.  But  if  the 
prisoner  has  destroyed  his  bopks,  or  falsified 
or  made  false  entries,  or  withheld  entries 
from  them,  or  otherwise  acted  in  a iraudu- 
lent  manner  towards  his  creditors,  or  wilfully 
omitted  anything  in  his  schedule,  he  may  be 
imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  three 
years ; or,  when  the  prisoner  has  contracted 
debts  fraudulently  by  means  of  a breach  of 
trust,  or  put  creditors  to  any  unnecessary 
expense,  or  incurred  debts  by  means  of  any 
false  pretence,  or  withont  having  any  pro- 
bable expectation,  at  the  time  when  con- 
tracted, of  paying  them  ; or  be  indebted  for 
damages  for  criminal  conversation,  seduc- 
tion, or  breach  of  promise  of  marriage ; or 
for  damages  in  any  action  for  malicious  pro- 
secution, libel,  slander,  pr  trespass,  the 
Court  may  extend  the  imprisonment  to  twp 
years.  When  the  prisoner  is  not  discharged, 
the  Court  may,  on  appheation  lor  that  pur- 
pose, order  the  creditor  at  whose  suit  he  is 
detained,  to  pay  any  sum  not  exceeding  four 
shillings  weekly ; and,  in  default  thereot,  he 
is  to  be  discharged.  Before  adjudicatiim  on 
the  petition,  the  Court  shall  require  of  the 
insolvent  to  execute  a warrant  ot  attorney, 
empowering  the  Court  to  enter  up  judgment 
against  him  for  the  amount  of  the  debts  tm- 
paid.  And  when  the  insolvent  is  ol  sutli- 
cient  ability  to  pay  such  debts,  or  is  dead, 
leaving  assets  lor  that  purpose,  the  Court 
may  permit  execution  to  be  taken  out,  upon 
the  judgment  against  the  property  ot  the 
prisoner  acquired  after  his  discharge  ; and 
such  proceeding  may  be  renewed  till  the 
whole  of  the  debts,  with  costs,  'iuc  by  the 
prisoner  sliall  be  paid  and  ®htislicd. 
jicrson  after  the  judgment  entered  p ^ 
liable  to  imprisonment 
which  the  adjudication  of  the  (,ouit  ex- 
tended. Nor  can  execution,  except  upon 
the  judgment  under  the  Act.  issue  against 
him  for  debt  contracted  prior  to  his  con- 
finement; blithe  may  be  proceeded 
for  a debt  which  could  not  be-  cnloreed  at 
the  period  of  his  discharge.  If  a pnsoi mr 

after  discharge,  become  entitled  to  any  stock 
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amend  or  revoke  it,  and  if  necessary,  re- 
comniit  Mm  to  custody.  An  insolvent  after 
his  discharge  may,  on  the  application  of  an 
assignee  to  the  Court,  be  again  examined  as 
to  the  estate  and  effects  set  forth  in  his 
schedule,  and,  if  he  refuse  to  appear,  or  to 
answer  questions  on  oath,  he  may  be  re- 
committed. Persons  wilfully  omitting,  with 
intent  to  defraud  creditors,  anything  in  the 
schedule  so  sworn  to,  are  guilly  of  a mis- 
demeanour, and  liable  to  be  imprisoned  and 
kept  to  hard  labour,  for  any  period  not 
exceeding  three  years.  No  uncertificated 
bankrupt,  nor  any  person  having  had  the 
benefit  of  this  or  any  former  Insolvent  Act, 
can  have  it  a second  time  within  five  years, 
unless  three-fourths  in  number  and  value  of 
the  creditors  assent  to  it,  or  unless  it  appear 
to  the  Court  that  such  person  since  his 
bankruptcy,  or  his  discharge,  has  done  his 
utmost  to  pay  all  just  demands,  and  that 
the  debts  which  he  has  subsequently  in- 
curred have  been  unavoidable,  from  inability 
to  acquire  subsistence  for  himself  and 
family.  Married  women  are  entitled  to  the 
benefit  of  the  Act,  and  may  petition  the 
Court,  on  executing  a special  conveyance 
and  assignment. 

INSTJKANCIS,  PIEE. — The  advantages 
of  fire  insurance  are  well  known.  By  it  a 
tradesman  or  private  individual  can,  by  the 
payment  of  an  annual  sum  proportioned  to 
the  risk,  secure  himself  against  loss  iu  the 
event  of  his  place  of  business  or  dwelling- 
house,  or  their  contents  being  destroyed  by 
tire.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  form  a 
correct  classification  of  the  various  risks 
undertaken.  They  are,  however,  generally 
divided  into  common^  hazardous,  doubly  hazar- 
dous, and  special— 1\\&  rates  varying  from 
li.  ed.  for  ^100  per  annum  i'or  a private  first 
class  dwelling-house,  to  42s.  for  .ffioo,  for  a 
sugar  refining  or  drying  stove.  'The  more 
fragile  and  costly  contents  of  a house,  such 
as  china,  glass,  mirrors,  and  pictures,  are 
charged  at  a higher  rate  of  premium  than 
the  ordinary  articles  of  household  furniture ; 
as  being  more  susceptible  of  damage  in  the 
event  of  tire ; whilst  books  of  accounts, 
written  securities,  bills,  bonds,  ready  money, 
and  gunpowder,  are  deemed  aainsnrable.  In 
addition  to  the  premium  charged  by  the  in- 
surance office,  fhcrc  is  also  a goverunieut 
duty  payableof  3.S.  per  cent,  per  annum.  I'lie 
conditions  on  which  an  insurance  is  granted 
are  in  all  cases  printed  upon  the  policy,  and 
form  a part  of  the  contract,  being  in  general 
so  well  defined  as  seldom  to  require  sub- 
mission for  judicial  interpretation.  Candour 
is  imperative  on  the  part  of  all  persons  pro- 
jiosing  for  insurance.  Any  niisrepresenfa- 
lion  in  describing  the  building,  or  goods,  or 
the  process  of  manufacture  carried  on, 
wherehy  (lie  same  may  be  charged  at  a 
lower  rate  of  premium  than  they  otherwise 
would  he,  invaliilates  the  policy;  and  if  any 
alteration  be  made  in  the  stale  of  the  build- 
ing or  process  (d'  mamd'acturc  after  the 
insiiranee  is  effected,  the  insured  is  required 
to  give  due  notic(!  thereof  to  the  insurer.s, 
othenvise  he  forleils  all  right  of  recovery 
under  his  policy.  I'he  party  effecting  an  in- 
surance, mu.st  have  an  interest  in  tiic  pro- 


perty insured,  to  enable  him  to  establish  a 
claim  against  the  insurance  company  ; and 
a trustee,  mortgagee,  reversioner,  factor,  or 
agent  is  held  to  have  sufficient  interest  to 
effect  a policy  of  insurance,  provided  the 
nature  qt  such  interest  be  distinctly  specified 
at  the  time  of  eflecting  the  insurance.  An 
insurance  on  the  same  property  in  any  other 
office  must  be  named  in,  or  indorsed  on,  the 
policy,  and  in  the  event  of  loss,  each  office 
pays  a rateable  portion  thereof.  It  fre- 
quently occurs,  however,  that  various  parties 
have  separate  interests  in  the  same  pro- 
perty. in  which  case,  each  may  insure  his 
own  interest  without  communication  with 
the  othe.'-s.  A separate  sum  must  be  insured 
on  each  building,  and  on  the  contents  of 
each.  But  goods  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
house,  will  be  included  with  goods  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  same  building,  unless  the 
policy  is  expressly  limited  to  the  whole  of 
the  goods  on  the  upper  part.  The  offices 
generally  hold  themselves  liable  for  loss 
occasioned  by  lightning  and  gas  explosions ; 
also  for  losses  occasioned  by  incendiarism.*, 
the  offices  having  a right  of  recovery  from 
the  county,  in  the  event  of  a conviction  of 
the  incendiary.  There  is  a general  exemp- 
tion Irom  liability  in  the  case  of  fire  occa- 
sioned by  invasion,  foreign  enemy,  civil 
commotion,  riot,  and  any  military  or  usurped 
power.  Policies  of  insurance  may  be  effected 
lor  any  period.  If  for  a year  or  a term  of 
years,  fifteen  days  grace  are  usually  aUowed 
lor  the  payment  of  the  premium.  A policy 
ot  insurance  is  not  in  its  nature  assignable 
nor  can  it  be  transferred  without  the  express 
consent  of  the  office.  When,  however,  any 
person  dies,  his  interest  remains  in  his 
e.xeciitors,  or  administrators  respectively 
wlio  succeed  or  become  entitled  to  the  pro- 
perty,  provided  such  representatives  respec- 
tively procure  their  right  to  be  indorsed  on 
the  policy.  The  method  of  effecting  an 
insurance  is  extremely  simple,  and  need 
only  occupy  a tew  minutes;  a person  desiring 
to  insure  gives  the  particulars  to  any  one  of 
clerks  in  the  office,  the  amount  payable 
lor  the  first  year’s  premium  is  at  once 
calculated,  a receipt  is  given  for  the  same, 
and  although  the  policy  is  not  then  handed 
over,  still  the  iiisnrnnce  may  be  considered 
to  be  virtually  eti’ected  from  that  moment, 
u hen  a lire  occurs,  and  the  property  is  only 
partially  destroyed,  a claim  has  to  be  sent 
111  by  the  insured,  in  which  the  articles  burnt 
or  otlierwise  injured  have  to  be  enumerated, 
and  their  separate  value  estimated  as  nearly 
as  pos.sible.  In  making  out  the  claim, 
jiarticular  regard  should  be  made  to  truth 
and  honesty,  and  all  niis-statcments  shouhi 
be  carefully  guarded  against.  Many  office.* 
make  it  one  of  their  conditions  that  the 
statement  of  loss  should  be  supported  by 
the  oath  or-. affirination  of  the  claimant* 
declaring  at  the  same  time  that  if  any  false 
.“wearing,  iniud,  collusion,  or  wilful  mis- 
statement shall  take  place,  either  by  the 
assured,  or  on  his  behalf,  the  whole  right  ot 
recovery  shall  be  forfeited.  In  the  majority 
of  ca.ses,  a fire  docs  not  involve  a total  loss, 
and  the  insurance  coiiqiany  is  liable  for  the 
actual  amount  of  loss  or  damage  sustained— 
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not  exceeding  the  sum  insured  by  the 
policy,  whicli  is  the  maximum,  beyond 
which  no  claim  can  extend.  The  offices 
generally  reserve  to  themselves  the  power  of 
reinstatement,  instead  of  the  payment  of 
the  amount  claimed.  There  are  instances 
where  persons  are  their  own  insurers,  thus, 
where  the  rate  of  insurance  is  very  heavy, 
the  sum  paid  in  premiums  and  the  interest 
thereon,  would  in  a very  few  years  amount 
to  as  much  as  the  value  of  the  property  in- 
sured. A calculation  is  made  to  this  effect, 
and  if  no  fire  occurs  between  the  date  of  the 
supposed  insurance,  and  the  time  that  the 
premiums  due  and  the  interest  thereon 
amounts  to  the  value  of  the  property,  it  is 
clear  that  that  amount  of  profit  has  been 
made,  inasmuch  as  had  the  premiums  been 
paid  to  the  office,  the  amount  would  have 
been  expended  although  the  property  had 
suffered  no  loss. 

INSURANCE,  LIFE.— The  principle  of 
life  assurance  is  to  secure  to  the  insurer  or 
his  representatives,  the  payment  of  a certain 
sum  in  the  event  of  death  or  some  other  con- 
tingen.iy  stipulated  for.  There  are  various 
methods  of  effecting  insurances,  dependent 
on  the  object  in  view,  or  some  personal  cir- 
cumstance in  connection  with  the  insurer. 
Ordinary  li/e  assurance  is  the  stipulation  for  a 
certain  sum  to  be  paid  on  the  death  of  the 
insurer,  whenever  that  event  may  occur; 
the  assurance,  therefore,  extends  over  the 
whole  term  of  life.  The  amounts  of  premium 
or  annual  payments  for  the  sum  of  £100, 
■;vill  depend  entirely  upon  the  age  of  the  per- 
son at  the  time  the  insurance  is  effected,  and 
whether  he  wishes  to  participatein  the  bonus, 
or  the  profits  of  the  company ; or  assures  on 
the  withdrawal  or  non-withdrawal  principle. 
For  definite  information  and  instruction  on 
these  points,  persons  desirous  of  effecting 
an  insurance  should  consult  the  prospectus 
and  tables  of  the  particular  office  with  which 
he  resolves  to  do  business.  The  insurable 
principle,  however,  with  all  offices  is,  to  in- 
crease the  amount  of  the  premium  as  age 
advances.  Thus,  for  example,  a person  at 
the  age  of  twenty  would  have  to  pay  a pre- 
mium of  £l  17s.  9d. ; at  thirty,  £2  8s.  2d. ; 
at  forty,  £.3  6s.  lOd. ; at  fifty,  £1  12s.  9d. ; at 
sixty,  £7  5s.  6d.  It  is,  therefore,  important 
tor  a person  to  effect  an  insurance  on  his  life 
as  early  as  possible;  because,  although  he 
himself  grows  older,  the  premium  always 
remains  the  same.  Deposit  Assurance  is  the 
method  whereby  a given  amount  is  secured, 
shoulddeath  occur  within  a specified  number 
of  years ; a plan  of  great  service,  whereby  a 
guarantee  is  requirea  for  payment  of  tempo- 
rary loans  in  case  of  premature  death.  This 
method  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  members  of 
building  societies,  small  tradesmen  in  pecu- 
niary difficulties,  and  others  where  tempo- 
rary loans  are  required  for  special  purposes. 
E.xample:— If  a person  twenty  years  of  age 
shoi^ld  deposit  the  sum  of  £10  yearly  for  ten 
years,  the  insurance  will  amount  to  £M7  8s. 
ITie  amount  insured  becomes  payable  at  the 
death  of  the  Insurer,  together  with  the 
amount  of  the  deposit  In  the  hands  of  the 
company  at  death.  I’ersons  may  thus  create 
a considerable  insurance  on  their  own  lives, 
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and  have  at  their  command  the  capital  depo- 
sited for  such  purpose,  when  they  require  it ; 
thus  enjoying  the  advantage  of  a savings 
bank  and  life  insurance.  Endowment  Insur- 
ance provides  for  two  important  contingen- 
cies ; the  securing  of  a positive  provision  lor 
the  insurer’s  famUy  while  ,in  life,  and  gua- 
ranteeing the  same  in  the  event  of  death. 
By  this  system,  parents  of  limited  means  are 
enabled  to  provide  a sura  sufficient  for  the 
superior  education  of  their  children,  or  at  a 
particular  period  in  life  to  assist  them  to 
start  in  business.  Example:— A parent,  by 
the  annual  payment  of  £3  9s.  6d.  for  his 
child  two  years  of  age,  may  secure  for  him  or 
her  the  sum  of  £100  on  attaining  the  age  of 
twenty- one.  Reversionary  Insurance  is  iimere 
the  payment  of  a stipulated  sum  is  guaran- 
teed to  a given  person  on  the  death  of  an- 
other. It  is  an  insurance  effected  by  A.  on 
the  life  of  B.,  payable  to  A.  on  the  death  of 
B.  This  mode  of  insurance  is  subject  to  a 
variety  of  conditions,  and  is  capable  of  ap- 
plication to  innumerable  cases.  Joint  Lives 
Insurance  is  that  which  is  eflected  on  two  or 
more  lives  for  the  benefit  of  the  last  sur- 
vivor. The  following  are  some  of  the  illus- 
trations of  this  particular  method — 1st.  On 
payment  of  £3  2s.  lid.  annually,  during  the 
joint  continuation  of  two  lives,  aged  thirty 
and  twenty,  the  sum  of  £100  will  be  received 
upon  the  death  of  either  of  these  lives.  2d. 
Suppose  a husband  to  be  thirty-five  and  his 
wife  thirty,  an  annual  payment  of  £3  163.  7d. 
will  secure  to  the  survivor  the  sum  of  £100. 
3d.  In  the  case  of  three  brothers,  aged  re- 
spectively twenty,  thirty,  and  forty,  £100 
will  be  secured  to  the  last  survivor  by  an 
annual  payment  of  19s.  8d.  Accidental  Death 
Insurance  is  designed  to  insure  a fixed  sum 
against  every  description  of  death  by  acci- 
dent or  violence ; and  combined  with  this,  at 
the  option  of  the  insured,  a proportionate 
amount  of  compensation  in  certain  cases  of 
personal  injury.  This  description  of  insur- 
ance is  applicable  to  all  classes  of  society, 
but  more  especially  to  such  persons  us  are 
engaged  in  pursuits  and  occupations  of  a 
more  than  ordinary  hazardous  nature.  These 
risks  are  classified  into  three  descriptions — 
1st.  Ordinary  risks,  comprising  the  gentry, 
professional  men,  farmers,  clerks,  commer- 
cial travellers,  shopkeepers,  and  other  trades- 
men under  sixty  years  of  age.  2d.  Builders, 
sawyers,  masons,  house- painters,  printers, 
labourers,  porters,  carters,  coopers,  millers, 
policemen,  ostlers,  coachmen,  individuals 
engaged  in  engineering  works,  docks,  tiiii- 
nels,  &c.  3d.  All  whose  occupations  are 

particularly  hazardous  to  life,  us  boatmen, 
sailors,  miners,  railway  engine-drivers,  sto- 
kers, and  guards.  First  exiimple ; A single 
payment  of  £10  lOs.  will  imrchase  for  any 
person  comprised  in  1st  class  £1000  in  the 
event  of  death  by  accident;  or  an  .■iiiuiin! 
payment  will  liavetlie  same  effect  so  long  us 
payments  are  continued.  Second  e.\ami)le: 
An  annual  payment  of  £l  6s.  will  ensure  (ho 
sum  of  £600  to  all  comprised  in  2d  class. 
Third  example  : By  the  payment  ol  ss.  a year 
the  working  man  may  insure  hiinsell,  m tno 
event  of  an  accident,  los.  a week  as  long  as 
he  is  disabled,  and  £i  for  medical  attend- 
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ance,  and  £50  payable  to  his  representatives 
should  the  accident  terminate  i'atally.  Mari- 
tmu  Passengers'  /nswrance  applies  to  all  classes 
of  persons  travelling-  by  water,  whether 
journeying  by  steam  or  sailing  vessel,  against 
death  or  personal  injury  arising  from  acci- 
dent. Compensation  will  be  made  in  all 
cases  of  personal  injury,  and  payment  of  the 
amount  insured,  should  death  occur  through 
accident.  Insurance  can  be  effected  for  the 
journey  or  voyage,  by  the  year,  or  one  pay- 
rnent  made  for  the  insurance  for  the  whole 
life.  This  method  is  principally  applicable 
to  seamen,  fishermen,  boatmen,  and  all  others 
liable  to  marine  casualties,  andean  be  effected 
in  sums  varying  from  £5  to  £100.  It  is  also 
extended  to  officers  in  her  Majesty’s  and  the 
East  India  Company’s  service,  masters  and 
mates  in  the  mercantile  marine,  and  to 
pilots.  Example : — A passenger  proceeding 
to  Calcutta,  Australia,  Port  Natal,  New 
York,  or  California,  may  Insure  his  life  and 
personal  safety  against  sea  accident,  for 
£200,  on  paying  a premium  of  5s.  Exam- 
ple 2 To  provide  against  all  risk  by  ocean 
or  river,  permitting  the  insured  to  proceed 
to  any  part  of  the  world  during  a period 
of  twelve  months,  for  £100,  3s.  6d. ; £500, 
17s.  6d. ; £1000,  £l  15s.  premium.  Railway 
Passengers'  Insurance  is  a mode  of  life  insur- 
ance which  secures  the  payment  of  a sum  of 
money,  in  the  event  of  loss  of  life  or  personal 
injury  happening  to  them  while  travelling 
by  railway.  To  facilitate  such  insurances, 
the  clerks  at  all  railway  stations  are  autho- 
rized to  issue  insurance  tickets  at  the  time 
that  the  insurer  pays  his  railway  fare.  The 
terms  on  which  these  insurances  are-effected 
are  as  follows : — To  insure  £1000,  if  a first 
class  passenger,  3d. ; £500,  if  a second,  2d. ; 
£200,  if  a third,  fd.  To  insure  £1000,  with 
the  option  of  travelling  in  any  class  carriage, 
a premium  of  10s.  is  paid  for  three  months  ; 
16s.  for  si.x  months  ; 20s.  for  twelvemonths. 

Having  thus  given  an  account  of  the  va- 
rious kinds  of  life  insurance,  the  ne.xt  impor- 
tant matter  is  to  point  ouhhow  ordinary  life 
insurance  may  be  effected.  Hefore  entering 
into  a transaction  of  this  kind,  the  intending 
insurer  should  consider  well  the  nature  of 
the  contract  to  which  he  is  to  become  a 
party,  and  to  understand  fully  the  principles 
upon  which  it  is  to  bo  conducted,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  this  is  a contract  for 
life  ; and  when  the  insurer  enters  into  it 
he  binds  himself  to  adhere  to  Uio  rules  and 
regulations  laid  down,  and  any  deviation  on 
his  part  will,  ultimately,  render  the  agree- 
ment null  and  void.  By  this  means  he  for- 
feitaall  the  benelits  guaranteed  and  stijm- 
lated  by  the  contract  itself.  The  lirst  thing 
which  should  bo  attended  to  in  the  selection 
of  an  office  is  its  well  known  respectability 
and  standing.  Among  so  many  olllces  with 
which  business  may  be  safely  transacted,  it 
would  be  invidious  to  specily  any  in  parti- 
cular ; as  a rule,  however,  the  insurer  should 
.select  an  old  and  long-established  company 
in  preference  to  a new  one,  for  although  the 
latter  may  surmount  (hose  obstacles  which 
young  insurance  offices  have  to  contend 
with,  and  punctually  meet  their  engage- 
ments, the  first  named  offices,  having  passed 


through  the  stage  of  probation,  are  obviously 
m a better  position  to  satisfy  the  demands 
made  upon  them.  As  there  is  great  compe- 
tition among  insurance  offices,  new  concerns, 
in  order  to  secure  business,  are  in  the  habit 
of  tempting  insurers,  first,  with  a compara- 
ti-yely  low  scale  of  premiums ; and,  secondly, 
with  the  prospect  of  extraordinary  advan- 
tages; but  these  present  benefits  should  be 
regarded  as  of  minor  importance,  as  com- 
pared with  the  consideration  of  the  security 
tor  the  future.  Care  should  also  be  taken  to 
insure  with  a company  whose  policies  are 
indisputable ; for  where  this  is  not  the  case 
some  unforeseen  or  unavoidable  accident,  or 
some  technical  objection  may  be  seized  hold 
of  by  the  company  as  a pretext  for  repudiat- 
ing their  liability  to  payment.  The  amount 
to  be  insured  can  only  be  regulated  accord- 
ing to  the  pecuniary  resources  of  the  insurer 
himself ; and  on  no  account  should  he  be 
induced  to  enter  into  an  obligation  to  pay  a 
larger  amount  of  premium  than  there  is  a 
reasonable  prospect  of  his  being  able  to 
continue.  The  most  prudent  course  is,  when 
doubt  on  this  head  exists,  to  insure  in 
the  first  instance  for  a less  sum,  and  increase 
the  amount  in  proportion  to  the  augmenta- 
tion of  income.  An  important  consideration 
in  the  negotiation  of  a life  insurance,  and 
one  which  cannot  be  too  deeply  impressed 
upon  the  mind  is,  that  the  basis  of  the  con- 
tract or  agreement  is  founded  upon  the 
msurer’s  own  personal  statement,  as  made 
m the  proposals  furnished  by  himself.  It  is 
to  be  feared  that  in  many  instances  answers 
are  given  to  the  questions  put  by  the  office, 
which  are  at  variance  with  the  fact,  and  this 
IS  done  not  so  much  with  a desire  of  wilfullv 
suppressing  the  truth,  as  from  not  having 
duly  considered  the  importance  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  the  consequences  which  inayresult 
IroiTi  the  answer.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  therefore,  that  any  false  statement 
respecting  the  health,  habits,  age,  or  other 
personal  matters,  are  sufficient  to  invalidate 
the  policy.  Thus  there  are  instances  upon 
record  where  persons  have  died  of  a certain 
disease,  which  attacked  the  person  so  affiicted 
on  several  occasions  during  his  life,  in  a 
milder  form.  When  the  question  has  been 
put,  whether  the  intending  insurer  has  ever 
been  attacked  with  the  specific  malady,  the 
iiuawer  has  been,  " Never.”  But  the  cir- 
cumstances of  death  having  awakened  the 
suspicions  of  the  insurance  office,  inquiries 
have  been  set  on  foot,  and  the  fact  has  come 
to  light  that  the  deceased  was  attacked  by, 
and  treated  for,  this  complaint  on  several 
occasions  during  his  lifetime.  The  policy  has 
been  accordingly  vitiated.  It  is  possible 
that  an  error  may  bo  committed  by  a non- 
compliance  witli  the  rules  laid  down,  as  by 
an  actual  and  frandnleut  intention  by  mis- 
representation. But  to  guard  against  such 
liabilities,  the  state  of  tlie  law  upon  tliis 
point  is  defined  as  follow.s  : “ Insuranpe  is  a 
contract  uiioii  speculation,  and  tln-retbre  the 
special  facts  upon  which  the  risk  is  to  be 
completed  lie  chielly  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  insurer  only.  The  office  insuring,  trusts 
ill  his  statement,  and  proceeds  upon  the 
confidence  that  he  docs  not  keep  bacl:  any 
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circumstances  witliin  his  knowledg^e,  to  mis- 
lead the  office  into  a belief  that  they  do  not 
exist.  By  the  suppression  ot  such  facts, 
although  happening  through  a mistake, 
without  any  fraudulent  intention,  still  the 
office  is  deceived;  and  being  compelled  to 
run  a risk  really  different  from  the  risk  un- 
derstood and  intended  to  be  nin  at  the  time 
of  the  agreement,  the  policy  is  thereby  ren- 
dered invalid.”  The  contract  is  equally 
void  whether  the  misrepresentation  is  made 
on  the  part  of  theinsurer,  or  of  his  agents,  or 
of  any  other  party  concerned  on  his  behalf, 
about  the  insurance.  The  foregoing  con- 
siderations resolve  themselves  into  this 
common  sense  mode  of  action.  Instead  of 
making  one  error,  in  keeping  back  what 
ought  to  be  stated,  rather  pay  the  additional 
charge  of  premium,  if  it  be  required,  by 
telling  the  truth.  In  so  doing,  aU  danger 
is  avoided  of  rendering  the  policy  of 
none  effect.  It  should  be  remarked,  that 
in  order  to  avoid  error  or  misrepresenta- 
tion, the  whole  of  the  insurance  offices 
are  remarkably  plain  and  explicit  in  their 
directions  and  instructions  in  their  printed 
forms  of  proposals.  These  printed  forms 
may  be  obtained  by  application  at  the  in- 
surance office ; but,  as  many  persons  may 
be  so  situated  as  not  to  be  able  to  apply  for 
them,  a copy  of  the  questions  usually  put  is 
given  herewith : — 1.  Name,  residence,  and 
occupation  or  profession,  of  the  person  whose 
life  IS  to  be  insured.  2.  Place  and  date  of 
birth.  3.  Age  next  birthday.  4.  "Whether 
he  is  now  in  good  health.  6.  Whether  his 
habits  are  sober  and  temperate,  6.  Whether 
he  has  ever  been  afflicted  with  apoplexy, 
palsy,  fits,  convulsions,  spitting  of  blood, 
habitual  cough,  asthma,  iialpitation  of  the 
heart,  or  consumption.  T.  Whether  he  has 
ever  been  subject  to  rheumatism,  gout,  in- 
sanity, rupture,  or  any  other  disease  tending 
to  shorten  hie:  if  so,  its  nature  and  extent 
to  be  stated.  8.  IV'hether  any  member  of 
his  family  has  died  of  either  of  the  diseases 
named  in  the  foregoing  queries— that  is,  his 
father,  mother,  brother  or  sister.  9.  Whe- 
ther he  has  had  the  small-pox  or  cow-pox 
from  vaccination.  10.  Whether  he  has  ever 
resided  abroad,  where,  for  what  period,  and 
how  lone'  since.  11.  I.s  he  insured  in  any 
other  office?  if  so,  in  what  office,  and  the 
date  when  the  insurance  was  effected.  12. 
lias  his  life  been  declined  by  any  other 
office?  if  “11.  “tatethenameof  the  office,  and 
the  d.Ttc  \>!nn  it  was  declined.  13.  Whe- 
ther he  i.“,  or  has  ever  been,  employed  in 
the  military,  naval,  or  merchant  seaman’s 
.service.  M.  Iteference  to  two  respectable 
parties  who  are  competent  to  afford  infor- 
malion  as  to  his  state  of  health,  or  mode 
of  life,  or  his  medical  adviser,  if  he  have 
one.  15.  Sum  proposed  to  be  insured.  1(5. 
Whether  for  the  whole  life,  or  a term  of 
years.  17.  Whether  with  participation  of 
profits.  The  following  declaration  usually 
accompanies  the  proposal  paper,  and  also 
requires  to  be  subscribed;  '‘Having  an 
interest  in  the  life  of  the  aliove  named 

, to  the  full  amount  of  the  said  sum 
of  , I hereby  propose  to  eflcct  an  iii- 

.surance  on  my  own  life,  with  society ; 
007 


and  I do  hereby  declare  that  I have  not 
withheld  any  information  which  is  calculated 
to  influence  the  decision  of  the  directors,  as 
to  the  illegibility  of  the  life  proposed  for  in- 
surance. And  I do  further  agree,  that  the 
insurance  hereby  proposed,  shall  not  be 
binding  on  the  society  until  the  amount  of 
premium  demanded  shall  have  been  paid.” 
The  proposal  paper  being  thus  filled  up,  is 
forwarded  to  the  office  and  an  intimation  is 
shortly  afterwards  received  by  the  intending 
insurer  that  his  proposal  has  either  been 
declined  or  accepted.  In  the  latter  case,  a 
day  is  named  for  the  insurer  to  wait  upon 
the  medical  officer  of  the  company,  in  order 
to  be  examined.  This  done,  a report  is  made 
to  the  directors,  and  a second  intimation  is 
received  by  the  proposed  insurer,  stating 
that  his  life  is  accepted,  and  requesting 
of  him  to  attend  at  the  office,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  completing  the  transaction,  and 
paying  the  amount  of  premium,  fees,  &c., 
usual  in  such  cases.  The  intervals  at 
which  the  premiums  are  made  payable, 
are  generally  regulated  at  the  option  of 
the  insurer  quarterly,  half-yearly,  and 
yearly.  The  punctual  payment  of  the  pre- 
miums as  they  fall  due  is  a matter  of  the 
greatest  importance;  because  when  this  is 
omitted  to  be  done,  the  contract  is  at  once 
violated ; the  office  is  no  longer  liable ; and 
the  policy  becomes  so  much  waste  paper. 
To  allow  for  contingencies,  a certain  interval 
beyond  the  precise  day  on  which  the  pre- 
mium falls  due  is  usually  granted,  these  are 
termed  “days  of  grace,”  extending  to  four- 
teen, twenty-one,  or  thirty;  during  which 
time,  if  the  premium  be  paid,  the  policy 
still  holds  good.  And  here  a word  of  warn- 
ing is  necessary  against  procrastination ; 
for  the  records  of  life  insurance  show,  that 
innumerable  instances  have  occurred,  when 
policies  have  been  forieited  by  the  lapse  of  a 
day  or  even  a lew  hours.  Therefore,  al- 
though these  days  of  grace  are  allowed,  it 
is  unwise  to  take  habitual  advantage  of 
them,  because  it  is  impossible  to  say  what 
accident  may  arise  to  prevent  the  policy 
holder  carrying  into  eflcct  that  which  ho 
proposes  to  liimself  to  do  within  the  given 
time.  The  policy  now  being  delivered  into 
the  hands  of  the  insured  person,  represents 
a certain  value,  and  the  value  is  all  the  more 
enhanced  by  the  convertible  nature  ql  the 
policy.  Thus  a policy  may  be  assigned 
during  the  lifetime  of  the  insurer  to  any 
person  whom  he  deems  fit;  the  amount 
which  it  represents  may  be  willed  to  any 
person  just  as  any  other  tangible  property 
may  bo.  It  should  also  be  known  (hat  loans 
may  be  raised  on  policies  ; and  most  offices 
will  lend  the  value  of  a policy  at  a moderate 
rate  of  intere.st.  Finally,  a policy  may  he 
surrendered,  (hat  is  to  say,  that  if  at  any 
time  (he  policy  holder  find  himself  in  a 
position  which  debars  him  from  kceii- 
ing  up  the  jiaymcnt  of  the  premium,  m’ 

I from  any  otfier  cause,  the  otliee  in  whten 
the  insurance  was  efi'acted,  will  (aUe  ba> 
the  policy,  and  return  a certain  poriioi 
of  the  premiums  jiaid.  'Ihin  i“  a ',"55*^''!’' 

; point,  and  one  well  worth  knowme,  loi 
I tliere  are  doubtless  cases  where  the  policy 
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holder  finding  himself  unable  to  pay  the 
premium,  has  abandoned  the  policy  in 
despair,  without  even  once  inquiring  whether 
some  sort  of  compensation  did  not  exist, 
such  as  is  here  indicated.  The  next  point  is 
to  ascertain  the  line  of  conduct  which  is  to 
be  pursued,  to  obtain  payment  of  the  policy, 
when  the  person  whose  life  was  insured 
dies.  When  that  event  occurs  a notification 
is  required  to  be  sent  to  the  office.  The 
cause  of  death  must  also  be  certified  and 
other  surrounding  circumstances,  which 
should  be  stated  as  accurately  as  possible. 
The  primary  object,  however,  in  requiring 
the  cause  of  death  to  be  stated  is,  in  order 
to  ascertain  that  the  particular  disease  of 
which  the  person  died  did  not  exist  when 
the  insurance  was  effected— that  is,  within 
the  knowledge  of  the  party ; and  that  the 
party  did  not  die  by  his  own  hand  or  ,the 
hand  of  justice.  When  the  explanations 
given,  prove  satisfactory,  the  amount  of  the 
policy  is  paid  within  a stated  time  after  the 
death  of  the  insurer.  Books : Currie's  Popular 
£ssay,  2s.  6</. ; Gray's  Tables,  10s.  6d. ; Burl’s 
Essay,  Is.  6d.;  Grith's  Treatise,  Is.;  Pocock  on 
Life  Insurance,  Is. ; Hutchinson's  Popular  View, 
2s.  6d. ; Bunyon's  Treatise,  21s.;  DowdeswelV s 
Law,  6s.;  James's  Treatise,  16s.;  Young's  Guide, 
Is.;  Eagle' s Manual,  6s.  6d.;  Todd's  Tables,  21s.; 
Laurence’s  Treatise,  Is. 

INSURANCE,  Various.— On  the  same 
principle  as  life  and  fire  insurance,  there  are 
also  various  kinds  of  guarantee  against 
peculiar  risks  and  contingencies,  among 
which  are  the  following ; Marine  insurance  tor 
ships,  and  for  merchandise  transported  by 
sea.  Insurance  on  emigrants,  covering  the 
risk  of  voyages,  localities,  gold  diggings,  &c. 
Insurance  against  specific  diseases,  suclias  blind- 
ness, insanity,  paralysis.  Insurance  of  plate 
glass  windows.  Insurance  against  losses  by  hail- 
storms. Insurance  against  defective  titles,  where 
the  title,  though  good  for  holding,  is  un- 
marketable, by  reason  only  of  such  defects. 
Insurance  of  the  value  of  mortgaged  property. 
Insurance  of  debts.  Insurance  of  rents,  securing 
punctual  payment  whether  the  property  be 
or  be  not  occupied.  Insurance  against  loss  by 
theft,  for  tile  eflicient  prosecution  of  tlie 
ollenders ; and  for  the  detection  and  preven- 
tion of  crime.  Insurance  of  live  stock,  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  the  farmer  against  the 
diseases  and  casualties  to  which  live  stock 
is  exposed. 

INTEUEST.— The  annual  sura  or  rate  per 
cent,  whicli  the  borrower  of  a capital  agrees, 
or  is  bound,  to  pay  to  tlie  lender  for  its  use. 
When  a loan  is  made,  it  is  usual  to  stipulate 
tliatthe  interest  upon  it  should  be  regularly 
paid  at  the  end  of  every  year,  half-year,  &c. 
A loan  of  this  sort  is  said  to  be  at  simple 
interest.  It  is  of  the  essence  of  such  loan, 
that  no  part  of  the  interest  accruing  upon  it 
should  be  added  to  the  principal  to  form  a 
new  principal,  this  is  called  simple  interest. 
Sometiines,  however,  money  or  capital  is 
invested  so  that  the  interest  is  not  paid  at 
the  periods  when  it  bceomes  due,  but  is  pro- 
gressively added  to  the  principal ; so  tliat  at 
every  term  a new  principal  is  formed,  con- 
etsting  of  the  original  principal,  and  the 
successive  accumulations  of  interest  upon 


interest.  Money  invested  in  this  way  is 
said  to  be  placed  at  compound  interest.  In- 
terest is  estimated  at  so  much  per  cent, 
per  annum,  or  by  dividing  the  principal 
into  100  equal  parts,  and  specifying  how 
many  of  these  parts  are  paid  yearly  for  its 
use.  Thus  5 per  cent.,  or  5 parts  out  of  100, 
means  that  £5  are  paid  for  the  use  of  £100 
for  a year,  £10  for  the  use  of  £200,  £2  lOs. 
for  the  use  of  £50  for  the  same  period,  and 
so  on.  Suppose  it  is  required  to  find  the 
interest  6f  £210  13s.  for  31  years  at  4 per 
cent,  simple  Interest.  In  this  case  we  must 
first  divide  the  principal  £210  13s.,  into  100 
parts,  4 of  which  will  be  the  interest  for 
one  year,  and  this  being  multiplied  by  3J 
ivill  give  the  interest  for  3J  years.  But 
instead  of  first  dividing  by  100,  and  then 
multiplying  it  by  4,  the  result  will  be  the 
same,  and  the  process  more  expeditious,  if 
we  first  multiply  by  4 and  then  divide  by 
100.  Thus— 

£ s. 

Principal  210  13 
Rate  per  cent.  4 

£ s.  d. 

100)  8,42  12(  8 8 6i  = lyrs.  inter. 
20  3i 


8,62  26  6 6f  = 3yrs.  inter. 

12  4 4 3 = i yrs.  inter. 


6,24  £29  9 9f  = 3J  yrs.  inter. 

4 

96 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  observe  that  the 
same  result  would  have  been  obtained  by 
multiplying  the  product  of  the  principal  by 
the  number  of  years,  and  then  dividing  by 
100.  Hence,  to  find  the  interest : By  this 
table  may  be  readily  ascertained  the  number 
of  days  from  any  given  day  in  the  year  to 
another.  For  instance,  from  the  1st  of 
J anuary  to  the  14th  of  August  (first  and  last 
days  included),  there  are  226  days.  To  find 
the  number,  look  down  the  column  headed 
January,  to  No.  14,  and  then  look  along  in  a 
parallel  line  to  the  column  headed  August, 
you  find  226,  the  number  required.  To  find 
the  number  of  days  between  any  other  two 
given  days,  when  they  are  both  after  the 
first  of  January,  the  number  opposite  the 
first  day  must,  of  course,  be  deducted  from 
that  opposite  to  the  second.  Thus,  to  find 
the  number  of  days  between  the  13th  of 
March  and  the  I9th  of  August,  deduct  from 
231— tlie  number  in  the  table  opposite  to  19 
and  under  August— 72,  the  number  opposite 
to  13  and  under  March,  and  the  remainder, 
169,  is  the  number  required,  last  day  in- 
cluded. Jn  leap  year,  one  must  be  added  to 
the  number  alter  the  23th  of  February. 
When  interest  instead  of  being  simple,  is 
compound,  the  first  year’s  or  term’s  interest 
must  be  found,  and  being  added  to  the 
original  princijial  upon  which  interest  is  to  be 
calculated  for  the  second  year  or  term ; and 
the  second  year’s  or  term’s  interest  being 
added  to  this  last  principal,  makes  that 
upon  which  interest  is  to  be  calculated  for 
the  third  year  or  term  ; and  so  on  for  any 
number  of  years.  To  find  the  interest  of 
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,£100  for  any  other  term,  as  1 year  and  278 
days,  at  per  cent.  Take  the  sum  for  the 
several  days  as  in  the  following  example  : 

£ s.  d. 

Interest  for  1 year  4 10  0 
„ 200  days  2 9 3| 

„ 70  „ 17  3i 

„ 8 „ 1 11 


Interest  required  7 18  6 
For  any  other  sum  than  £100.  First  find 
for  £100  as  above,  and  take  it  so  many  times 
or  parts  as  the  sum  is  of  £100.  Thus,  to 
find  for  £355  at  4J  per  cent.,  for  1 year  and 
278  days. 

First,  3 times  the  above  sum 
£ j.  d. 

(for  £300)  = 24  15  8J 

i (for  £50)  = 3 19  34 

^ (for  £5)  = 7 11 


Interest  on  £355  = £28  2 loj 
In  calculating  interest  on  accounts  current, 
it  is  necessary  to  state  the  number  of  days 
between  each  receipt  or  payment,  and  the 
date  (commencing  the  3lst  of  December)  to 
which  the  amount  current  is  made  up.  Thus 
£172  paid  on  the  15th  of  September,  being 
interest  to  the  31st  of  December,  107  days. 
The  amount  of  such  interest  may  then  be 
calculated  by  the  aid  of  the  following  table. 
Tadle  for  ascertaining  the  Number  of  days  from 
any  one  day  in  the  year  to  any  other. 


09 

1 Jan. 

1 Feb. 

o 

u 

eS 

hM 

1 April 

X 

si 

S 

1 June. 

' July. 

9 

bO 

9 

Ck 

a; 

CG 

<43 

0 

0 

> 

0 

% 

cJ 

aj 

0 

1 

32 

60 

91 

121 

152 

182 

213 

244 

274 

305 

335 

2 

33 

61 

92 

122 

153 

183 

214 

245 

275 

306 

336 

3 

34 

62 

93 

123 

154 

184 

216 

246 

276 

307 

337 

4 

35 

63 

94 

124 

155 

185 

216 

247 

277 

308 

338 

S 

36 

64 

95 

125 

166 

186 

217 

248 

278 

309 

339 

C 

37 

65 

96 

126 

167 

187 

218 

249 

279 

310 

340 

7 

38 

66 

97 

127 

158 

188 

219 

250 

280 

311 

341 

8 

39 

67 

98 

128 

159 

189 

220 

251 

281 

312 

342 

9 

40 

68 

99 

129 

160 

190 

221 

252 

282 

313 

343 

10 

41 

69 

100 

130 

161 

191 

222 

253 

283 

314 

344 

11 

42 

70 

101 

131 

162 

192 

223 

264 

284 

315 

345 

12 

43 

71 

102 

132 

163 

193 

224 

255 

285 

316 

346 

13 

44 

72 

103 

133 

164 

194 

225 

256 

286 

317 

347 

14 

45 

73 

104 

134 

165 

195 

226 

267 

287 

318 

348 

16 

46 

74 

105 

135 

166 

196 

227 

258 

288 

319 

349 

16 

47 

76 

108 

136 

167 

197 

228 

259 

289 

320 

350 

17 

48 

76 

107 

137 

168 

198 

229 

260 

290 

321 

351 

18 

49 

77 

108 

138 

169 

199 

230 

261 

291 

322 

352 

19 

60 

78 

109 

139 

170 

200 

231 

262 

292 

323 

353 

20 

51 

79 

110 

140 

171 

201 

232 

263 

293 

324 

354 

21 

52 

80 

111 

141 

172 

202 

233 

264 

294 

.325 

355 

22 

53 

81 

112 

142 

173 

203 

234 

265 

296 

326 

.360 

23 

54 

82 

113 

143 

174 

204 

235 

260 

296 

327 

367 

24 

65 

83 

114 

144 

176 

205 

236 

267 

897 

328 

358 

25 

56 

84 

116 

145 

176 

206 

237 

268 

293 

320 

359 

26 

57 

86 

116 

146 

177 

207 

238 

269 

299 

330 

360 

27 

58 

86 

117 

147 

178 

208 

239 

270 

300 

331 

301 

28 

69 

87 

118 

I4fi 

179 

209 

210 

'271 

301 

332 

302 

29 

88 

119 

149 

180 

210 

241 

1272 

302 

333 

363 

3C 

89 

120 

150 

181 

211 

242 

'273 

303 

334 

.364 

31 

90 

151 

212 

2131 

^304 

.365 

To  find  theinterest  of  any  sum  at  any  rate 
per  cent,  for  a year,  multiply  the  sum  by  the 
0C9 


rate  per  cent,  and  divide  the  product  by  100. 
To  find  the  interest  of  any  sum  for  a number 
of  years,  multiply  its  interest  for  one  year 
by  the  number  of  years  ; or,  without  calcu- 
lating its  interest  for  one  year,  multiply  the 
principal  by  the  rate  per  cent,  and  that  pro- 
duct by  the  number  of  years,  and  double  the 
last  product  by  100.  When  the  interest  of 
any  sum  is  required  for  a number  of  days, 
multiply  the  interest  of  a year  by  them,  and 
divide  by  365.  Thus,  to  find  the  interest  of 
£210  for  four  years  and  seven  months  and 
twenty-five  days,  at  4|  per  cent. 


Principal £210 

Rate  per  cent 4| 


840 

105 

Interest  for  1 year  £9  }'StrrS’ 
Interest  for  4 years  = £37 ’8000 


6 mths.  = i of  1 yr.  ==  4-7250 

1 mth.  = i of  6 mths.  = ‘7875 

25  days  -6472 


£43-9597=£43  19s.  Id. 


9-45  X 25 

The  interest  for  25  days  is 6472-, 

365 

that  is,  it  is  equal  to  the  interest  for  a year, 

25 

multiplied  by  the  fraction Division  by 

365. 

100  is  performed  by  cutting  off  two  figures 
to  the  right. 

A very  easy  and  general  method  of  com- 
puting simple  interest,  is  by  means  of  the 
following  concise  but  comprehensive  table. 


Days. 

3 per  cent. 

3i  per  cent. 

4 per  cent. 

<4^ 

P 

<v 

0 

O) 

P4 

Hn 

5 per  cent. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s.  d. 

£ 

s.  d. 

£ 

s.  d. 

£ 

S. 

d. 

1 

0 

0 

1? 

0 

0 25 

0 

0 24 

0 

0 3 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

3| 

0 

0 44 

0 

0 61 

0 

0 6 

0 

0 

64 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 65 

0 

0 75 

0 

0 85, 

0 

j 

9:; 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 9 

0 

0 101 

0 

0 111 

0 

1 

1 

6 

0 

0 

9i 

0 

0 Hi 

0 

1 11 

0 

1 21 

0 

1 

4^ 

6 

0 

0 

Hi 

0 

1 14 

0 

1 35 

0 

1 65 

0 

1 

Vi 

7 

0 

1 

15 

0 

1 4 

0 

1 61 

0 

1 85 

0 

1 11 

8 

0 

1 

3i 

0 

1 6i 

0 

1 9 

0 

1 115 

0 

9 

0 

1 

65 

0 

1 84 

0 

1 Hi 

0 

2 2i 

0 

2 

10 

0 

1 

Vi 

0 

1 11 

0 

2 21 

0 

2 51 

0 

2 

H ■ 

20,0 

3 

3i 

0 

3 10 

0 

4 4i 

0 

4 Hi 

u 

6 

5i 

30  0 

4 

11 

0 

5 9 

0 

6 6j 

0 

7 44 

0 

H 

4ff0 

6 

65 

0 

7 8 

0 

8 9 

0 

9 101 

0 

10 114 

50I0 

8 

24 

0 

9 7 

0 

10  Hi 

0 12  3.1 

0 

13 

60 

0 

9 lOi  0 

H 0 

0 

13-  15 

oil  9i 

0 

10 

r-i 

70 

0 

11 

6 

0 

13  5 

u 

15  4 

0 17  3l 

0 

10 

2 

80 

0 

13 

1: 

0 

15  4 

0 

17  61 

0 19  81 

1 

1 

n 

90 

0 

14 

oi 

0 

17  3 

0 

19  84 

1 

2 21 

4 

‘V 

100 

0 

10 

6i  0 

19  2 

1 

1 11 

1 

4 8 

7 

200 

1 

12  lOi.l 

18  41 

2 

3 10 

2 

9 35 

2 

14 

04 

300 

2 

9 

2 

17  61 

3 

fi  fl 

.3  13  115 

4 

2 

2 ; 

N.P..— This  table  contains  the  iiilercst  of 
£100  for  all  the  several  days  in  the  first 
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column,  on  the  several  rates  of  3,  3|,  4,  4J, 
and  5 per  cent,  in  the  other  five  columns. 

Tlie  following  table  will  repay  the  trouble 
of  committing  it  to  memory,  as  showing 
the  amount  per  pound,  stating  what  each 
rate  of  interest  bear. 


ol 

-*3 

per  cent,  is 

s. 

0 

d. 

6 

in  the  pound. 

3 

»> 

0 

4 

0 

H 

5 

1 

0 

n 

6 

1 

It 

n 

1 

6 

»i 

10 

2 

0 

jt 

» 

2 

G 

It 

15 

3 

0 

»t 

m 

3 

6 

t> 

20 

4 

0 

t> 

221 

»» 

4 

G 

tt 

25 

»> 

6 

0 

INTEREST,  Legal  Opekation  of.— 
There  is  now  no  law  debarring  a person  from 
taking  all  the  interest  he  can  on  money  lent. 
Where,  however,  the  security  consists  of  land 
or  freehold  estates,  there  is  little  difficulty 
in  obtaining  money  at  five  per  cent.,  whilst 
the  interest  charged  in  other  cases,  is  regu- 
lated according  to  the  value  and  tangibility 
of  the  security.  But  to  entitle  the  lender  to 
more  than  five  per  cent.,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  extra  and  agreed  amount  should  be 
stated  on  the  face  of  the  document  securing 
the  debt  and  interest.  The  payment  of 
interest  on  a debt,  will  take  the  same  out 
of  the  Statute  of  Limitations.  Interest  is, 
in  general,  recoverable,  in  addition  to  the 
principal  sum  upon  an  express  promise,  or 
where  a contract  may  be  implied  from  cir- 
cumstances, as  the  particular  mode  of  deal- 
ing by  the  parties,  or  the  usage  of  trade. 
Interest  is  recoverable  where  a bond,  bill  of 
exchange,  or  promissory  note  has  been  given. 
But  interest  is  not  generally  recoverable 
upon  a sale  of  goods,  or  upon  money  lent, 
or  money  paid,  or  money  had  and  received, 
or  upon  the  balance  of  an  account  stated. 
IJut  it  is  enacted  ; That  upon  all  sums  cer- 
tain, payable  at  a certain  time  or  otherwise, 
the  jury,  in  tho^rial  of  any  issue,  or  on  any 
inquisition  of  damages,  may  allow  interest 
not  exceeding  the  current  rate,  from  the 
time  when  such  debts  and  sums  certain  were 
payable,  if  such  debts  or  sums  be  payable 
by  virtue  of  some  written  instrument  at  a 
certain  time  ; or,  if  payable  otherwise,  then 
from  time  to  time  when  demand  of  payment 
shall  have  been  made  in  writing,  so  as  such 
demand  shall  give  notice  to  the  debtor,  that 
interest  will  he  claimed  from  the  date  of 
such  demand  until  the  time  of  payment; 
provided  that. interest  shall  be  payable  in 
all  cases  in  wliich  it  is  now  payable  by  law. 
The  jury  may  give  damages  m the  nature  of 
interest  over  and  above  the_  value  of  the 
goods  at  the  time  of  conversion  or  seizure, 
in  actions  of  trover  or  trespass,  and  over  and 
above,  the  money  recoverable  in  actions  on 
policies  of  insurance.  Inalong  unsettled 
p.irtiiership  account,  rendered  intricate  by 
the  neglect  of  a party,  he  shall  have  no 
interest  on  the  balance  when  settled.  Exe- 
cutors and  trustees  are  frequently  charged 


with  interest  in  equity,  where  they  have 
withheld  money  from  parties  to  whom  it  is 
due,  or  unnecessarily  called  in  sums  out  on 
good  security.  In  such  cases  they  are  gene- 
rally made  to  pay  five  per  cent. ; and  an 
executor  has  been  charged  with  compound 
interest  at  that  rate.  In  case  of  a vested 
legacy,  due  immediately,  and  charged  on 
land,  or  money  in  the  funds,  which  yields 
an  immediate  profit,  interest  shall  be  pay- 
able thereon  from  the  testator’s  death  ; but 
if  charged  only  on  the  personal  estate,  which 
cannot  be  immediately  got  in,  it  shall  carry 
intei-est  only  from  the  end  of  the  year  after 
the  death  of  the  testator. 

INTERMITTENT  FEVER,  when  occur- 
ring as  a spontaneous  disease,  is  a fever  con- 
sisting of  paroxysms  of  fever,  between  each 
of  which  there  is  a perfect  period  of  inter- 
mission without  fever — each  paroxysm  ot 
fever  being  divided  into  three  distinct  and 
well-marked  stages,  called  the  cold,  hot,  and 
sweating ; an  intermittent  iever,  consisting 
of  alternate  paroxysms  of  the  three  stages 
and  intervals  of  repose,  or  except  for  the 
debility  left  by  the  attack,  of  health.  These 
morbid  periods  of  three  stages  sometimes 
occur  only  once  in  twenty- four  hours,  occa- 
sionally twice,  every  other  day,  or  every 
forty-eight  hours,  according  to  the  length 
of  the  remission  of  the  ague,  being  called 
quotidian,  twenty- four  hours ; tertian,  forty- 
eight;  and  quartan,  seventy- two  hours: 
besides  these  there  are  further  complications 
as  to  the  recurrence  of  the  fits  ; for  which, 
see  article,  “ Fever,”  under  which  head  will 
be  found  the  descriptive  chain  of  symptoms. 
The  treatment  of  intermittent  fever  differs 
with  each  stage  or  fit ; in  the  cold  stage,  or 
congestion,  or  collapse,  the  blood,  liaving 
been  driven  from  the  surface,  and  collecting 
in  a state  of  plethora  in  all  the  vital  organs, 
produces  a pale,  shrunken  appearance  of  the 
body  and  countenance,  great  cold,  shivering, 
pain  and  difficulty  of  breathing,  demanding 
a mode  of  treatment  that  shall  unload  the 
gorged  organs,  restore  the  blood  to  the  sur- 
face, and  by  equalising  the  circulation,  cut 
short  the  duration  of  the  fit.  To  effect  this 
object,  stimulants  and  the  hot  bath  are  the 
chief  agents  to  rely  upon.  In  the  hot  stage 
into  which  the  disease,  after  a longer  or 
shorter  time,  naturally  glides,  and  which 
is  the  state  of  re-action,  the  cold  pallor  ot 
the  body  and  its  shrunken  appearance  is 
changed  for  a dry  burning  heat  tliat  renders 
turgid.  Hushed  and  swollen,  every  part  of 
the  body,  causing  severe  pains  in  the  head, 
ringing  in  the  ears,  and  other  acute  symp- 
toms from  the  distended  st.afe  of  the  vessels, 
and  their  pressure  on  the  brain.  As  in  the 
cold  stage,  nature,  if  unassisted,  would, 
after  a certain  interval  of  time,  relieve  the 
intolerable  heat,  thirst,  and  pain  of  this  con- 
dition, by  sweating:  the  medicinal  means 
employed  to  cut  short  the  hot  stage  and  in- 
duce 'the  third,  are  cooling  drinks,  cold 
aspersions  of  the  body.diaphoretics, and  other 
antiphlogistic  remedies.  In  the  third  or 
sweating  stage,  when  a dense  perspiration, 
iikea  summer  shower  on  the  parched  earth, 
breaks  out,  all  the  scorching  symptoms  of  a 
raging  fever  give  way  before  the  relaxing 
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burst  of  moisture,  whicli  is  so  copious,  as 
seemiugly  to  expel,  by  this  rain  of  perspi- 
ration, every  germ  of  the  disease,  leaving 
the  patient  free  from  all  fever,  but  so  ex- 
hausted as  to  be,  on  some  occasions,  scarcely 
able  to  speak,  so  excessive  has  been  the  dis- 
charge. In  this  stage,  all  that  can  be  done 
is  to  keep  the  room  cool,  and  the  body  fre- 
quently wiped,  and  when  the  stage  is  over, 
a stimulant,  and  perfect  repose,  so  that 
the  patient  may  sleep.  It  is,  however, 
during  the  hours  of  remission,  or  within 
an  hour  of  the  time  of  the  expected  return 
of  the  paroxysms,  that  the  remedial  agents 
arc  to  be  employed,  the  object  being  to 
break  the  diseased  punctuality  of  the  fits, 
and  having  once  broken  their  order,  the  cure 
is  more  easy  and  certain.  To  effect  this,  the 
system  is  to  be  first  cleared  by  one  or  two 
full  doses  of  some  aperient  medicine,  and 
quinine,  which  is  the  chief  dependence  of 
the  physician,  administered  in  a dose  sulli- 
ciently  large  to  ai’rest,  by  anticipation,  the 
morbid  condition  of  the  first  stage,  by  post- 
poning or  mitigating  the  cold  fit ; if  the  hot 
bath  13  then  used,  the  second  stage  may  be 
avoided,  by  e.xciting  the  last  or  sweating, 
after  which,  tonics  and  stimulants  are  to  be 
employed  to  restore  the  strength,  and  an 
hour  before  the  recurrence  of  the  cold  lit, 
again  exhibit  the  large  dose  of  quinine,  and 
30  in  rotation  till  the  fever  is  conquered ; 
the  interval  between  the  end  and  beginning 
of  each  paroxysm  being  employed  in  build- 
ing up  the  patient’s  strength  by  wine,  diet, 
and  tonics.  The  intermittent  fever  that 
arises  during  many  protracted  cases  of 
illness,  .must  be  treated  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  primary  disease,  with  a com- 
bination of  the  above  treatment.  — See 

AGLE. 

INTRODUCTION,  Ktiquette  of.  — In 
.otrict  etiquette,  persons  are  supposed  to  be 
strangers  to  each  other  until  they  have  gone 
through  the  ceremony  of  introduction.  This 
being  one  of  the  rules  of  society,  it  is  in- 
cumbent on  those  having  any  authority,  to 
introduce  persons  who  are  strangers  to 
each  other,  so  as  to  put  them  at  their  ease, 
and  advance  the  harmony  of  the  company 
generally.  Thus,  a host  when  a person  en- 
ters the  room,  who  is  not  generally  known 
by  the  assembled  guests,  conducts  that  per- 
son to  the  various  individuals,  and  makes 
mention  of  their  names  to  each  other,  toge- 
ther with  any  circumstance  calculated  to 
strengthen  the  acquaintance.  The  persons 
introduced  bow  to  each  other,  sometimes  in 
silence,  aud  sometimes  expressing  some  ap- 
proprlatecompllment,  likely  to  be  acceptable. 
Generally  speaking,  it  is  better  not  to  over- 
lay the  congratulatory  recognition  with  such 
phrases  as,  “ 1 am  proud  to  make  your  ac- 
quaintance;” “[  am  delighted  at  having 
the  honour  of  an  introduction  to  you,  ” &o. ; 
such  sentences,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  are 
unmeaning  and  insincere,  and  cmbarniss 
rather  than  gratify  the  person  to  wiiom 
they  are  adiiressed.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
ceremonjj  of  introduction  should  not  be  con- 
ducted with  too  great  an  omountof  formality 
and  reserve;  as  thougli  it  were  an  net  of 
coadcscension  on  your  part  to  notice  the 
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person  introduced  to  you.  The  truth  is,  that 
in  this,  as  in  many  other  points  of  etiquette, 
the  charm  does  not  reside  in  the  w'ords  ut- 
tered, or  the  mechanical  carriage  of  the  body, 
but  in  the  manner  and  expression,  which, 
with  well-bred  persons,  seldom  fails  to  make 
itself  understood.  Inferiors  should  be  intro- 
duced to  superiors,  and  gentlemen  to  ladies. 
Thus,  if  a gentleman  were  walking  with  his 
wife,  and  meet  a friend,  he  should  first  say 
with  a suitable  action,  “Mr.  So-and-so;” 
and  follow  it  by,  “ Mrs.  Such-a-one.”  It  is 
not  usual  for  persons  to  shake  hands  when 
they  are  introduced  to  each  other,  except  on 
extraordinary  occasions.  Thus,  for  instance, 
if  the  persons  introduced  have  been  occasion- 
ally talked  about  to  each  other  in  connection 
with  circumstances  common  to  both,  the  in- 
direct knowledge  of  each  other  will  permit 
of  fi  warmer  recognition  than  is  ordinarily 
countenanced.  If  in  the  general  introduc- 
tion you  are  brought  face  to  face  with  a per- 
son whose  features  and  name  are  familiar 
to  you,  you  say,  “I  believe  I have  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  you  before,”  and  ofl'er 
him  your  hand.  Immediately  after  intro- 
duction do  not  be  too  loud  or  loquacious, 
but  lead  off  with  one  or  two  remarks  on  sub- 
jects which  you  suppose  wiU  be  interesting, 
thus  giving  the  person  you  address  an  op- 
portunity of  talking,  without  oppressing  him 
with  the  weight  of  your  own  conversation. 

INVALID  BEVERAGES.  — See  Apple 
Wateh,  Lemon  AVatek,  Raspberry  Vi- 
NEGAR,  Tamarind  AA’’ater,  White  AVinb 
AVhet,  &c. 

INVALID  COOKING. — See  Arrow- 
Root,  Beef  Tea,  Carageen  Moss,  Cau- 
dle, Gruel,  Mutton  Broth,  &c. 

INVALID  FURNITURE.  — When  the 
human  body  is  racked  with  pain,  pro- 
tracted by  long-continued  sickness,  its  suf- 
ferings may' be  considerably  alleviated  and 
its  movements  materially  assisted  through 
the  intervention  ol'  mechanical  aid.  The  ac- 
companying engraving  illustrates  a Double 
Rising  Invalid’s  Bed,  which  is  so  constructed 


as  to  adapt  itself  to  the  various  po.sitlons 
which  the  invaliil  may  desire  to  assume, 
'file  aiipllciition  is  extremely  simple,  as  lyill 
be  seen  ill  Ihe  ligiire,  and  maybe  attciidod 
lo  by  one  person  only.  The  weariHomeclleots 
induced  by  invalids  lying  for  a long  inter;  ai 
on  an  ordinary  bed  without  being  able  to 
change  their  iiosture,  is  welt  known,  so  that 
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a contrivance  of  this  nature  is  not  only  pro- 
ductive of  immediate  ease,  but  is  calculated 
to  accelerate  ultimate  recovery.  When  a 
patient  is  sufficiently  recovered  from  iUness 
to  be  able  to  sit  up  in  bis  bed,  or  when  it 
is  found  necessary  to  place  him  in  that  posi- 
tion, the  Invalid  Bed  Chair,  as  seen  in  the 
annexed  engraving,  will  be  found  very  useful. 


This  may  be  introduced  into  an  ordinary  bed, 
and  placed  so  as  to  receive  the  back  of  the  in- 
valid comfortably  within  it  when  he  reclines 
backwards.  Upon  his  becoming  tired  of  that 
position,  the  chair  may  either  be  removed 
from  the  bed,  or  it  may  be  let  down  on  a 
level  with  it,  by  lowering  the  supports  which 
give  it  its  elevated  direction.  The  desire 
which  Invalids  frequently  express  for  sitting 
up  for  a few  minutes,  may  be  gratified  by 
this  simple  construction  without  subjecting 
them  to  the  irritation  and  annoyance  necessa- 
rily occasioned  by  the  shifting  of  the  pillows 
and  the  continuing  of  the  body  in  an  unnatu- 
ral position,  which  the  ordinary  method  en- 
tails. It  is  frequently  considered  beneficial 
to  order  an  invalid  to  leave  his  bed-room 
even  before  he  has  quite  recovered  his 
strength  ; the  depressing  influehce  ol  the 
chamber  of  sickness,  and  the  relief  af- 
forded by  a removal  into  another  and 
more  cheerful  apartment,  being  one  of  the 
most  certain  means,  not  only  of  regain- 
ing bodily  strength,  but  of  re-establishing 
mental  vigour.  Where,  however,  the  dis- 
tance between  the  sick-chamber  is  great, 
and  difficult  to  arrive  at,  the  transporting 
of  the  invalid  is  frequently  attended  with  so 
much  inconvenience  and  so  many  rude 
shocks,  that  the  contemplated  benefit  of  the 


change  of  room  is  defeated  by  the  difficulties 
experienced  in  petting  there,  and  the  patient 
is  frequently  disturbed  and  shaken  for  the 
rest  of  the  day.  To  obviate  tliese  ill  cflects 
a chair  has  been  constructed  for  carrying 
invalids  up  and  down  stairs,  as  here  shown, 
and  by  the  aid  of  which  the  invalid  may 


be  removed  from  one  apartment  to  another 
with  the  least  possible  inconveniencq  and 
disturbance.  This  chair  may  be  brought  to 
the  bedside  and  held  on  a level  with  the 
bed,  so  that  the  patient  may  be  gently  lifted 
into  it  without  any  perceptible  change  of 
position.  The  seat  and  back  are  made  suffi- 
ciently capacious  to  receive  the  body,  and 
the  legs  may  hang  down  on  the  receptacle 
constructed  for  them.  One  person  proceed- 
ing in  front  and  another  following  behind, 
and  both  timing  then-  steps  and  motions 
together,  the  invalid  may  thus  be  carried 
any  distance  without  tiring  or  disturbing 
him.  UTien  he  has  reached  the  room  he 
may  be  lifted  out  of  the  chair  gently  on  to 
the  couch ; and  when  it  is  considered  advis- 
able to  remove  him  back  to  his  bed-chamber, 
the  process  may  be  conducted  noiselessly  and 
gently,  as  before.  That  stage  of  convalescence 
having  arrived  when  the  invalid  is  enabled 
to  sit  up,  and  when  the  mind,  forestalling 
the  body,  is  continually  restless  of  being 
fixed  in  one  spot,  and  desires  locomotion, 
any  construction  by  which  this  may  be 
achieved  is  well  worthy  of  attention.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  patient  is 
not  yet  sufficiently  recovered  to  venture  out 
of  doors,  but  is  permitted  to  have  the  range 


of  the  rooms  or  the  hall  of  the  house  to 
perambulate.  When  he  is  enabled  to  move 
himself  from  the  table  to  tlie  window,  and 
from  that  to  the  book  shelves  or  the  piano, 
without  undergoing  any  fatigue,  a great  ob- 
ject is  accomplished.  The  Merlin  chair  is 
admirably  adapted  lor  the  purpose.  It  is 
furnished  with  handles  fitted  to  that  portion 
of  the  chair  where  the  hands  naturally  rest, 
and  by  turning  which  the  chair  is  moved  by 
means  of  pinions  on  axles.  Tlie  proper 
management  of  this  chair  requires  some 
little  practice ; but  when  that  is  accom- 
plished, the  ease  and  readiness  with  which 
the  invalid  may  transport  himself  from  one 
portion  of  the  room  to  the  other,  is  both 
soothing  and  exhilarating.  The  invalid 
being  now  enabled  to  leave  the  house,  and 
ordered  gentle  out-of-door  exercise,  no 
contrivance  can  be  better  than  the  Bath 
Chair,  which  moves  on  three  wheels,  and  is 
hung  on  springs.  Its  form  is  that  best 
adapted  for  an  invalid,  giving  both  rest  and 
support  to  the  body,  without  taxing  its 
energies.  It  is  propelled  by  a person  who 
pushes  it  from  behind.  The  fore  part  of  the 
vehicle  is  furnished  with  a handle  by  which 
the  invalid  may  guide  the  wheels  in  any 
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direction,  and  there  being  no  obstruction  in 
front,  he  is  enabled  to  take  an  uninterrupted 
view  of  surrounding  objects,  and  to  have  all 
the  benefit  of  the  fresh  air  coming  full  upon 
him. 

INVEOTION.— See  Patent. 

INVENTORY.— A detailed  and  systema- 
tized list  of  contents  of  any  place,  room,  or 
receptacle.  In  domestic  economy,  inven- 
tories are  of  the  greatest  service,  and  espe- 
cially where  the  articles  are  placed  in  the 
care  of  other  persons,  or  are  of  that  nature 
as  not  to  be  mixed,  owing  to  their  being  but 
seldom  put  into  requisition.  An  inventory 
has  not  only  immediate  practical  utility  to 
recommend  it,  but  it  is  also  calculated  to  act 
as  a moral  restraint  upon  the  peculations 
and  paltry  abstractions  of  dishonest  ser- 
vants. For  a servant  being  aware  of  the 
existence  of  an  inventory,  and  knowing  that 
his  employer  was  in  the  habit  of  regularly 
comparing  the  articles  themselves  by  the 
written  list,  would  not  have  the  hardihood 
to  commit  a depredation,  where  detection 
would  follow  so  surely  and  so  soon.  By  this, 
it  will  be  understood  that  the  mere  making 
out  of  an  inventory  is  of  no  use  to  preserve 
the  articles  intact,  unless  a systematic  in- 
vestigation is  gone  through  at  frequent 
intervals.  When  many  changes  take  place 
from  knosvn  causes,  the  inventory  should  be 
altered  agreeably  to  the  existing  contents, 
an'd  these  checked  and  regulated  from  time 
to  time.  In  extensive  establishments  where 
a large  stock  of  various  kinds  of  articles  are 
continually  in  use,  an  inventory  willbefound 
almost  indispensable,  not  only  as  a check 
upon  the  nefarious  practices  of  subordi- 
nates, but  to  acquaint  the  owner  with  the 
renewals  which  are  required,  to  make  up 
for  unavoidable  wear  and  tear,  and  losses  of 
various  causes. 

INVITATION,  Etiquette  of.  — Invita- 
tions are  usually  expressed  in  writing,  and 
where  practicable  are  sent  by  hand,  not  by 
post.  They  should  be  written  on  superfine 
paper,  enclosed  in  a neat  envelope,  and 
sealed  with  wax.  These  little  niceties  may 
appear  frivolous  to  some  persons,  but  it 
should  be  remembered  that  almost  every  act 
of  etiquette  is  generally  an  amalgamation  of 
small  observances.  In  writing  the  invita- 
tion, the  day  and  hour  alluded  to  should 
be  distinctly  stated,  to  prevent  misapprehen- 
sion. Thus,  instead  of  merely  saying 
“Thursday,”  it  should  be  “Thursday  next,” 
or  “Thursday  the  20th instant.”  Thenature 
of  the  intended  entertainment  should  also 
be  specified,  whether  dinner,  evening  party, 
dance,  &c.  When  an  invitation  is  received, 
it  should  be  answered  as  promptly  as  pos- 
sible, whether  it  be  accepted  or  ueclincd;  this 
is  not  only  an  appropriate  acknowledgment 
of  the  kindness  extended,  but  also  has  its 
practical  use,  in  permitting  those  by  whom 
the  invitation  is  issued  to  regulate  their 
arrangements  according  to  the  number  of 
guests  expected,  llie  wording  either  of  an 
acceptance  or  a refusal  of  an  invitation, 
should  neither  be  verbose  nor  high-flown,  a 
few  simple  words  answer  all  the  jiurpose ; for 
if  you  acted  dillerently,  it  would  aiipcar  in 
the  one  case  that  you  were  seldom  invited 
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out,  and  in  the  other  that  you  deemed  your 
presence  of  so  much  consequence  as  to  over- 
load your  refusal  with  a superabundance  of 
apologies,  so  that  those  who  invited  you 
might  not  take  your  absence  too  greatly  to 
heart.  Special  invitations  are  necessary  to 
invite  persons  to  your  house  who  are  not 
related,  or  on  terms  of  the  closest  intimacy. 
It  is  said  that  “ a general  invitation  is  no 
invitation  at  all ; ” and  it  would  be  rather 
awkward  if  “ come  whenever  you  please,” 
and  “consider  this  house  as  your  home,” 
were  accepted  in  a literal  sense.  Even  where 
the  nearest  degree  of  friendship  exists,  it 
is  better  not  to  dine  with  any  one  un- 
less you  have  been  invited;  but  rather 
choose  some  hour  in  the  after  or  former 
part  of  the  day  to  pay  your  visit,  if  it  be  a 
casual  one.  It  is  always  understood  that 
one  invitation  should  be  responded  to  by 
another  as  soon  after  the  celebration  of  the 
occasion  as  possible ; and  where  there  are 
no  pretensions  to  ceremony,  it  is  customary, 
upon  taking  leave  of  those  who  have  invited 
you,  to  invite  them  to  your  house  in  return, 
leaving  it  to  the  persons  asked,  to  name  the 
day  most  convenient  to  them.  Never  invite 
persons  to  “tea,”  with  a view  of  sparing 
the  expense  of  a dinner ; but  if  your  en- 
gagements compel  you  to  specify  this  meal, 
take  care  that  the  subsequent  repast  is  on 
a liberal  scale,  so  as  to  do  away  with  any 
impression  of  meanness.  Take  care  that 
the  friends  whom  you  invite  are  all  of  them 
on  a friendly  footing,  unless,  indeed,  it  be 
your  intention  to  bring  the  contending 
parties  together,  and  heal  their  diflTerences ; 
but  this  office  must  be  executed  with  great 
circumspection  and  extreme  delicacy.  Do 
not  allow  your  Invitations  to  be  based  upon 
ulterior  motives,  such  as  preferring  a favour 
of  one  of  the  invited  guests  immediately 
afterwards,  or  ofpalpably  bringing  two  young 
persons  together  with  whom  you  conceive 
it  desirable  to  make  up  a match ; such 
manoeuvres  usually  defeat  their  own  end. 
When  a person  neither  answers  an  invita- 
tion by  attendance  or  by  letter,  it  is  under 
ordinary  circumstances  considered  that  the 
acquaintanceship  is  no  further  desired,  and 
is  acted  upon  accordingly.  If,  therefore, 
through  any  error  or  accident,  an  invitation 
should  miscarry  and  not  reach  the  hands  ot 
the  person  for  whom  it  was  intended  until 
after  the  event  of  which  it  speaks  has 
transpired,  it  is  a duty  which  he  owes  both 
to  himself  and  Iiis  friends,  to  hasten  im- 
mediately and  afl'ord  an  explanation  of  the 
apparent  act  of  rudeness.  Repeated  re- 
fusals to  invitations  from  the  same  quar- 
ter are  also  regarded  as  tantamount  to  a 
desire  for  discontinuing  the  acquaintance, 
unless  by  some  extraordinary  coincidence,  it 
is  known  that  the  pleas  which  have  been  set 
up  were  valid  and  insuperable.  ‘When  an 
invitation  is  given  verbally,  the  person 
invited  should  return  an  absolute  alnrina- 
tive  or  negative;  and  not  by  an  ambiguous 
answer  leave  it  uncertain  ns  to  whether  he 
intends  to  accept  or  decline. 

IODINE. — An  elementary  substance  that 
is  found  to  reside  in  minute  quantifies  in  all 
spring  water,  fresh  water,  land  plants,  and 
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every  variety  of  food;  and  an  essential 
constituent  in  the  organism  of  all  animals. 
The  iodine  of  chemistry,  when  combined 
with  iron,  is  found  to  he  an  excellent  tonic 
in  cases  of  scrofulous  debility,  and  in  scro- 
fulous subjects  generally.  It  cannot  be 
prescribed  in  the  solid  form ; and,  from  its 
proneness  to  undergo  decomposition,  it  is 
better  kept  in  a state  of  solution,  in  the 
proportion  of  three  grains  to  a drachrn  of 
water,  and  a coil  of  iron  wire,  as  a bell  spring, 
should  be  kept  in  the  bottle  with  it.  The 
dose  of  the  iodine  of  iron  is  from  two  to 
live  grains. 

IPJECACUANHA.— A root  which  in  me- 
dicine acts  as  an  emetic,  diaphoretic,  and 
expectorant.  It  is  used  iuternaUy  to  excite 
vomiting,  in  doses  of  from  twenty  to  thirty 
grains  of  the  powder ; or  an  ounce  to  an 
ounce  and  a half  of  the  infusion,  adminis- 
tered every  half-hour  until  vomiting  takes 
place.  To  cause  it  to  act  weU  and  easy,  the 
patient  should  drink  half-pint  draughts  of 
warm  water.  As  a diaphoretic  it  should  be 
given  in  doses  of  three  grains,  mixed  with 
some  soft  substance,  such  as  crumbs  of 
bread,  and  repeated  every  four  hours.  Dose 
of  the  wine:  from  twenty  minims  to  one 
drachm  (as  a diaphoretic),  and  from  one 
drachm  to  an  ounce  and  a half  (as  an  emetic). 
Caution.  Do  not  give  more  than  the  doses 
named  above,  for  although  it  is  a safe 
emetic,  it  is  also  an  acrid  narcotic  poison. 

IRISH  CAKE.— Take  a pound  of  butter, 
three-quarters  of  a pound  of  sugar  sifted 
and  dried,  nine  eggs,  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  almonds,  and  a quarter  of  a pound  oi 
flour  dried.  Beat  the  butter  to  a cream,  stir 
in  the  sugar,  which  should  be  quite  hot ; 
then  beat  the  yolks  and  whites  of  the  eggs 
separately,  pour  on  the  yolks  first,  and  add 
the  whites ; work  the  mixture  for  half  an 
hour,  then  add  the  flour  by  degrees  ; when 
thoroughly  mixed,  add  a gill  of  brandy. 
Add  the  almonds  with  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  currants,  and  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
lemon-peel,  just  before  the  cake  is  placed 
in  the  oven.  Previous  to  placing  m the 
oven,  the  cake  should  be  beaten  i'or  one  hour ; 
the  liand  kept  moving  the  same  way,  and 
not  taken  out. 

Butter,  lib.;  sugar,  fib.;  eggs,  9; 
almonds,  ilb. ; flour,  ilb. ; brandy,  1 gill; 
currants,  Rb. ; lemon-peel,  ilb. 

IRISH  STEW.— Cut  rather  thick  chops 
from  a loin  of  mutton,  say  half  a dozen ; 
put  them  into  a saucepan,  and  add  a dozen 
good  sized  potatoes  sliced  and  placed  in 
layer.s  with  the  chops,  half  a dozen  small 
onions,  and  about  a quart  of  water ; season 
with  pep])er  and  salt ; cover  the  saucepan 
closely,  and  let  the  contents  stew  over  a 
moderate  lire  for  two  hours,  or  until  the 
potatoes  have  become  nearly  a mash,  and 
nave  absorbed  all  the  gravy  from  the  meat, 
and  the  water.  The  stew  should  then  be 
dished  and  eaten  liot. 

Loin  chops  of  mutton,  6 ; potatoes, 
12 ; onions,  6 ; water,  1 quart ; salt  and 
pepper,  to  season. 

iron.— The  properties  and  uses  of  iron 
are  well  known.  It  is  remarkably  ductile, 
aud  possessed  of  great  tenacity,  but  it  is  less 


malleable  than  any  of  the  other  metals.  It 
is  the  hardest  of  all  the  ductUe  and  malleable 
metals,  and  when  combined  with  carbon  or 
silica,  admits  of  being  tempered  to  almost 
any  degree  of  hardness  or  elasticity.  The 
common  crude  iron  of  commerce  is  known 
as  pig  iron  or  cast  iron,  which  is  the  melted 
metal  discharged  from  time  to  time  from 
the  furnaces  and  allowed  to  run  into  moulds 
of  sand,  so  as  to  form  lumps  called  pigs. 
Of  cast  iron  there  are  several  varieties, 
varying  in  colour,  hardness,  and  composi- 
tion. They  are  known  as  grey,  black,  and 
white  iron,  of  which  the  first  is  commonly 
the  best.  These  variations  in  quality  and 
character  of  the  product  depend  chiefly 
on  the  method  followed,  and  the  fuel  used  in 
their  production.— See  Dictionary  of  Useful 
Knowledge.,  article  Iron. 

IRON,  Medicinal  Uses  of.— The  pre- 
parations of  iron  used  in  medicine  are  very 
numerous.  In  the  crude  form,  the  effect  of 
iron  is  generally  to  increase  the  appetite, 
and  to  stimulate  the  digestive  powers.  It 
imparts  tone  and  vigour  to  the  whole  system, 
and  gives  a florid  colour  to  all  who  take  it 
for  any  length  of  time.  When  iron  in  any 
of  its  preparations  has  been  given  in  too 
large  doses,  or  persisted  in  for  too  great  a 
length  of  time,  it  is  apt  to  cause  a state  of 
general  excitement,  marked  by  a sensation 
of  fulness  in  the  head,  and  a degree  of 
giddiness.  The  administration  of  iron  in 
any  of  its  forms  is  not  advisable  in  full  and 
inflammatory  habits,  in  those  disposed  to  a 
determination  of  blood  to  the  head,  or  who 
have  a tendency  to  active  haemorrhages. 
Those  diseases  to  which  it  is  applicable  are 
all  such  as  show  a deficiency  of  red  blood, 
or  in  which  -there  are  evidences  of  direct 
debility,  or  in  nervous  or  hysterical  affec- 
tions, or  feebleness  of  the  digestive  organs, 
scrofula,  &c.  The  most  simple,  manageable, 
and  perhaps  the  most  useful  of  all  the 
preparations  of  iron,  is  the  iron  wine ; this  is 
particularly  appropriate  for  children.  Dose. 
One  drachm  to  half  an  ounce.  Carbonate  of 
iron  is  an  excellent  form  of  tonic,  and  has 
much  repute  for  the  cure  of  neuralgic  affec- 
tions, tic-doloreux  particularly,  and  is  use- 
ful in  giving  tone  to  the  bowels,  and 
eventually  obviating  their  costive  state. 
The  principal  objection  to  it,  is  its  bulk 
and  insolubility.  Dose.  Half  a drachm  to 
half  an  ounce,  three  or  four  times  a day,  in 
combination  with  honey,  treacle,  or  confec- 
tion of  orange  peel.  Mvriated  tincture  of  iron 
is  also  much  esteemed  as  a tonic,  or  is  a 
good  astringent  in  both  spitting  and  vomit- 
ing of  blood.  It  is  also  an  excellent  locai 
styptic  applied  to  bleeding  vessels  iu  loose 
fungous  sores. 

IRON,  TO  PnESERW..- The  preservation 
of  iron  from  rust  may  be  accomplished  as 
follows:- Add  to  a quart  of  water  half  a 
pound  of  quicklime ; let  this  stand  until 
the  surface  is  perfectly  clear;  pour  off  the 
clear  liquid,  and  stir  up  with  it  a quantity  of 
olive  oil,  until  the  mixture  becomes  a thick 
cream.  Rub  any  articles  which  are  to  be  put 
by,  with  tills  mixture,  aud  then  wrap  them 
up’  in  paper.  If  the  nature  of  the  articles 
will  not  admit  of  their  being  wrapped  up  in 
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paper,  they  will  remain  free  from  mat  by 
covering  them  more  thickly  with  the  mix- 
ture. 

lEOUTN’G.— A process  in  connection  with 
the  laundry.  Previous  to  ironing,  all  linen 
and  other  articles,  after  being  washed  and 
well  dried,  must  be  properly  folded  and 
slightly  damped  by  sprinkling  water  upon 
them  just  before  the  application  of  the  hot 
iron.  The  proper  degree  of  dampness  is  a 
nicety  learned  only  by  practice,  but  it  is 
essential  to  the  success  of  a good  ironing. 
Ironing  is  a very  important  part  of  what  is 
termed  the  getting  up  of  linen ; bad  ironing  is 
known  by  the  creases  left,  and  inaccurate 
folding,  and  sometimes  the  marks  left  by  ill- 
cleaned  irons,  or  even  iron-moulds.  To  iron 
well  it  is  necessary  not  only  to  be  dexterous 
m the  use  of  the  iron  implement,  but  also  it 
is  essential  that  the  mode  of  heating  the 
irons  should  be  effectual.  Smoothing  ^ons 
are  employed  to  give  smoothness  to  such 
articles  of  wearing  apparel  as  do  not  admit 
of  being  wound  round  a cylinder  to  be 
mangled.  These  implements  are  of  three 
kinds ; the  common  ilat  iron,  the  box  iron, 
Md  the  Italian  iron.  The  common  flat 
iron,  which  is  most  frequently  employed,  is 
well  known.  The  larger  the  irons,  the 
longer  they  retain  the  heat,  and  the  greater 
the  pressure  they  are  capable  of  giving. 
Small  irons  are  employed  for  more  delicate 
articles.  The  box  iron,  as  seen  in  the 


engraving,  is  an  old-fashioned  implement, 
less  used  than  formerly,  but  ingeniously 
constnicted.  As  considerable  pressure  is 
frequently  useful,  this  iron  is  made  large 
and  heavy ; and  to  retain  its  heat  longer, 
it  is  made  hollow,  the  cavity  contain- 
ing an  iron  heater,  which  is  made  nearly 
red  hot,  occasionally  as  the  iron  cools.  To 
keep  this  heater  in  its  place,  an  iron  slider  is 
made  to  shut  down  in  front;  and  by  this 
mode,  the  frequent  setting  down  and  taking 
up  of  irons  is  avoided.  The  proper  degree 
of  heat  in  the  smoothing  iron  is  very 
necessary  to  attend  to,  and  can  only  be 
learned  by  practice,  llefore  using  It,  it  is 
proper  to  try  its  effect  upon  a piece  of 
ojanket  kept  on  the  table  for  that  purpose ; 
if  the  iron  be  too  hot.  it  will  scorch  the 
linen,  and  if  not  hot  enough,  it  will  not 
properly  perform  its  oHice.  In  the  llrst 
case,  in  order  not  to  lose  time,  some  coarse 
article  may  be  ironed,  which  a very  hot  iron 
will  not  injure.  The  use  of  the  iron  in  the 
variou.s  artlcljs  of  wearing  upparcl  can  be 
learned  only  by  practice  under  a skilful 


operator ; no  verbal  directions  can  be  suflS- 
cient.  A few  hints,  however,  can  be  given. 
Ihings  that  require  to  be  very  flat,  as  shirt 
collars,  require  to  be  covered  by  a towel  in 
the  first  ironing,  and  then  gone  over  on 
both  sides  with  the  box  iron.  Laces  and 
worked  muslins  require  a soft  and  very  good 
ironing  blanket,  and  they  are  to  be  dried  by 
rolhng  them  up,  and  to  be  unrolled  as  they 
are  ironed.  When  silks  are  ironed,  they 
should  be  covered  over  with  paper,  to  prevent 
the  iron  from  touching  the  silk  itself,  which 
produces  an  unsightly  glossiness.  Great  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  scorch  anything,  for 
this  not  only  discolours  the  article,  but 
injures  the  fabric.  The  Italian  iron  affords 
a very  neat  and  expeditious  way  of  ironing 
certain  articles,  as  frills,  which  require  to  be 
puffed.  It  is  a hollow  tube,  and  is  heated  by 
a cylindrical  piece  of  iron  made  red  hot  and 
inserted  in  it.  The  articles  to  be  ironed  are 
drawn  over  the  iron,  instead  of  passing  the 
iron  oyer  them.  A clean  and  expeditious 
way  of  heating  smoothing  irons  is  very 
essential  in  a good  laundry.  In  a very 
small  way,  these  irons  are  heated  by  placing 
them  on  a moveable  iron  shelf  hung  on  the 
bars  of  a grate;  but  in  this  manner  they 
are  apt  to  be  soiled  by  the  ashes  and  coals, 
and  require  careful  wiping  to  prevent  stain- 
ing the  linen.  To  obviate  this  inconvenience, 
ironing  stoves  are  constructed,  by  which  the 
irons  are  heated  without  any  possibility  of 
their  contracting  any  dirt.  Sometimes  the 
ironing  stove  forms  a recess  in  the  wall  like 
a small  chimney,  with  a hot  plate  and 
furnace  below  it.  Upon  this  hot  plate  the 
irons  are  set  to  be  heated ; and  there  should 
be  an  air-flue  above  the  plate  to  carry  out 
the  hot  air,  and  prevent  its  incommoding 
the  laundry.  Generally,  however,  the  iron- 
ing stoves  are  detached,  and  stand  in  the 
laundry,  and  then  answer  the  double  pur- 
oose  of  warming  the  room,  and  heating  the 
rons.  The  annexed  figure  represents  one  of 


the  smallest  kind;  it  is  made  wholly  ol 
iron ; the  lire  is  contained  in  the  box  on 
which  the  smoothing  iron  is  placed,  and 
a pipe  is  inserted  in  the  back,  to  carry  oil 
the  smoke  into  the  chimney  flue-  -Iku 
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apparatus  has  also  been  constructed  for 
heating  Italian  irons.  It  is  a short  iron 
cylinder  placed  within  another  about  four 
inches  wider,  the  inner  one  being  filled  with 
lighted  charcoal,  and  the  space  between 
left  empty ; four  cylindrical  pieces  of  brass 
pass  through  this  space,  and  enter  into  the 
fire  chamber,  by  which  means  they  are 
heated  sufficiently.  The  fumes  or  deleterious 
gas  formed  by  the  combustion  of  the  char- 
coal, pass  out  through  the  tube  seen  in 


the  apparatus,  and  when  the  cover  as 
put  on,  they  issue  through  the  holes  m 
it.  The  ironing-board  or  table  should 
be  very  strong  and  steady ; and  lor 
this  purpose  one  end  or  side  ot  it  is 
rally  placed  against  a wall.  It  should 
likewise  be  placed  on  the  window  side,  to 
have  the  benefit  of  a perfectly  good  light. 
The  ironing  cloth,  which  is  a kind  of  blanket 
made  on  purpose,  of  a proper  width  and 
thickness,  should  be  double,  and  should  be 
firmly  and  securely  pinned  down  round  the 
table,  to  prevent  its  moving. 

IKONMOULD.— A stain  produced  in  linen 
by  ink  and  deleterious  compounds.  To 
remove  an  ironmould  it  should  be  wetted, 
then  laid  on  a hot-water  plate,  and  a little 
essential  oil  of  lemons  put  on  the  part,  li 
the  linen  becomes  dry,  wet  it,  and  renew  the 
process,  observing  that  the  plate  is  ke^)t 
boiling  hot.  Much  of  the  powder  sold 
under  the  name  of  salt  of  lemon  is  a 
spurious  preparation;  aiad,  therelorc,  it  is 
necessary  to  dij)  the  linen  in  a good  deal  ol 
water,  and  wash  it  ns  soon  as  the  stain  is 
removed,  to  prevent  the  fiart  IVora  being 
worn  into  holes  by  the  acid. 

lUKIGATION.— Thu  act  of  watering  the 
soil.  This  operation  acts  in  two  ways, 
mechanically  and  chemically.  The  mecha- 
nical act  of  irrigation  is,  that  it  softens  the 
soil,  and  preserves  the  roots  of  plants  in  a 
healthy  state.  It  also  serves  to  dissolve 
the  various  earthy  matters  contained  in 
the  soil,  and  acts  as  a medium  by  which 


they  are  taken  up  into  the  plants.  The 
chemical  action  of  irrigation  is  produced  by 
the  water  which  irrigates  the  land  becom- 
ing decomposed,  and  furnishes  fresh  com- 
binations with  various  elements  which  it 
attracts,  partly  from  the  air,  and  partly 
from  the  soil.  The  act  of  irrigation  applies 
more  to  meadow  land  and  fields  of  crops, 
than  to  the  ordinary  garden.  In  surface 
irrigation,  the  water  is  conveyed  in  a system 
of  open  channels,  which  require  to  be  most 
numerous  in  such  grounds  as  are  under 
drilled  annual  crops,  and  least  so  in  such 
as  are  sown,  in  breadths,  beds,  or  ridges, 
under  perennial  crops.  Subterraneous  irriga- 
tion may  be  effected  by  a system  of  drains, 
or  covered  gutters  in  the  subsoil,  which, 
proceeding  from  a main  conduit  or  other 
supply,  can  be  charged  with  water  as  re- 
quired. For  grounds  under  the  culture  ot 
annual  plants,  this  mode  is  more  conve- 
nient, and  for  all  others  more  economical, 
as  to  the  use  of  water,  than  surface  irriga- 
tion. When  the  under  stratum  is  gravelly, 
and  rests  on  a retentive  stratum,  this  mode 
of  watering  may  take  place  without  drains, 
as  it  may  also  on  perfectly  flat  lands,  by 
filling  to  the  brim,  and  keeping  full  for 
several  days,  surrounding  trenches ; but 
the  beds  or  fields  between  the  trenches 
must  not  be  of  great  extent.  I'looding 
and  warping  are  modes  of  irrigation,  the 
former  for  manuring  grass  lands,  and  the 
latter  for  enriching  the  surface  of  arable 
lands ; while  both  at  the  same  time  gra- 
dually raise  up  the  surface  of  the  soil. 
Irrigation  with  a view  of  conveying  addi- 
tions to  the  soil,  has  long  been  practised, 
and  is  an  evident  imitation  of  the  over- 
flowing of  alluvial  lands,  whether  in  mea- 
dow or  aration.  In  the  former  case,  it  is 
called  irrigation  or  flooding,  and  in  the 
latter,  warping.  Warping  is  practised 
chiefly  as  a mode  of  enriching  the  soil  by 
an  increase  of  alluvial  depositions,  as  warp 
of  rivers  during  winter,  where  the  surface 
is  not  under  crop. 

ISINGLASS.  — A substance  consisting 
entirely  of  gelatine,  and  the  purest  variety 
of  this  principle.  It  is  prepared  from  the 
sounds  or  swimming  bladders  of  various 
fish,  chiefly  the  sturgeon,  which  affords  the 
finest  kind.  The  quality  of  good  isinglass 
is  determined  by  its  whiteness,  absence  of 
the  least  fishy  odour,  and  ready,  and  almost 
entire  solubility  in  boiling  water ; the  solu- 
tion forming  a nearly  white,  scentless, 
semi-transparent,  solid  jelly  when  cold. 
Isinglass  is  extensively  adulterated,  prin- 
cipally with  gelatine,  and  may  be  tested  as 
follows  : Take  a few  threads  of  the  sub- 
stance, drop  some  into  boiling  water,  some 
into  cold  water,  and  some  into  vinegar.  In 
the  boiling  water,  the  isinglass  will  dissolve ; 
in  cold  water,  it  will  become  white  and 
cloudy:  and  in  vinegar,  it  will  swell  and 
become  ielly-like.  In  boiling  water,  gela- 
fine  will  not  so  completely  dissolve  as  isin- 
"■lass : in  cold  water,  it  becomes  clear  and 
fellv-like;  and  in  vinegar,  it,  will  harden. 

ISINGLASS  FLUMMERY.  — Dissolve, 
without  boilmg,  two  ounces  of  isinglass  in 
a Dint  of  water;  add  a gill  of  white  wine, 
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with  the  juice  of  two  lemons ; sweeten  • 
beat  the  yolks  of  six  eggs,  add  them  to  the 
other  ingredients,  and  thicken  the  whole  by 
stirring  it  over  the  fire;  pour  it  into  a 
basin,  and  agitate  till  cold ; put  by  in  moulds 
or  glasses.  This  mi.xture  is  considered  to 
be  very  nourishing  for  invalids. 

Isinglass,  2ozs. ; water,  1 pint ; white 
wme,  1 gill;  lemons,  juice  of  2;  sugar,  to 
sweeten  ; eggs,  6 yolks. 

ISIHGLASS  JELLY. — Boil  in  a quart  of 
water  an  ounce  of  isinglass  and  a quarter 
of  an  ounce  of  cloves,  till  reduced  to  a pint ; 
then  strain  it  over  sugar,  and  serve,  when 
cold, in  glasses. 

ISESTGLASS,  to  Clahut:.— Take  about 
two  ounces  of  the  best  and  clearest  sort  of 
isinglass  for  a quart  mould  of  jelly,  put  it 
mto  a stewpan,  ivith  just  sufficient  cold  water 
to  cover  It  completely;  set  it  by  the  fire,  stir 
it  occasionally,  and  clear  the  scum  as  it 
rises : let  it  boil  very  gently,  and  until  the 
whole  IS  reduced  to  three-quarters ; then 
strain  It  through  a sieve  or  cloth  into  a 
basin  for  use. 

^ stiff  dough 
twelve  tableapoonfuls  of  fine  flour,  six 
of  irhite  powdered  sugar,  three  eggs,  a 
lemon-peel  grated,  and  two  ounces  of  fresh 
butter ; mix  them  in  a pan  with  a wooden 
spoon;  and  if  the  dough  is  not  sufficiently 
nrm,  add  more  flour  and  sugar.  Then  turn 
It  out,  and  work  it  well  with  the  hand,  cut 
it  into  the  shape  of  round  long  biscuits,  and 
glaze  them  with  white  of  egg. 

S'lour.  12  tablespoonfuls;  sugar,  6 
tablespoonfuls ; eggs,  3 ; lemon-peel,  i ; 
butter,  2 ozs. 

ITALIAN  CHEESE. — Chop  very  fine 

aTJr  ^ pound  and 

a halt  of  the  fat  of  pork;  add  a shalot,  an 
onion,  a clove  of  garlic,  a bay-leaf,  a sprig 
of  tb>me,  half  a dozen  mushrooms,  afl 
popped  fine ; season  with  salt  and  spices, 
^hen  well  mixed,  butter  a mould,  press 
the  ingredients  closely  moistened  a little 
with  butter,  and  put  it  into  an  oven  for  two 
hours ; when  cola,  turn  it  out. 

fat,  lilb. ; 

w-  1;  garlic,  1 clove;  bay- 

itlf’  ^ sprig;  mushrooms,  6; 

salt  and  spices,  to  season. 

CREAM.— AVTiip  together  for 
imarly  an  hour,  a quart  of  very  thick  scalded 
V '■aw  cream,  the  grated 

md  of  lour  lemons,  and  the  juice  strlined, 
««nc<:s  of  white  powdered  sugar ; 

whtii  and  continue 

w whisk  the  whole  until  it  assumes  a solid, 
^ay  a piece  of  muslin  in  a sieve,  and  lade 

fhi? "'**'*'  a spoon.  In  twenty- 
four  hours  turn  it  carefully  out,  and  be 
care^l  that  it  does  not  break. 

. ^ Quart  scalded,  l Quart  raw; 

w^?o’  °f.“' jaice  of  4;  kugar,  lOozs. 

white  wine,  ^ pint.  ’ o i 

I'RITTERS.— Make  a batter 
wmi  three  tablespoonfuls  of  fine  flour,  a 
cream,  a glass  of  white  wine,  two 
sugar,  and  four  eggs ; beat  the 
Wioroughly ; mix  in  currants  minced, 
raisins,  or  other  fruits,  almonds,  and  a little 


I marrow;  fry  them  high 

may  be  well  done.  ® 

I ?***"’  ? tablespoonfuls ; cream,  1 

wine,  i wineglassful;  sugar, 
currants,  raisins,  almonds 
and  veal  kidney  fat,  sufficient. 

— ®Itx  together  some 
thyme,  parsley,  and  one  or  two 
sage  teaves,  salt,  white  pepper,  and  cayenne  • 
bottom  of  a dish  some  thfn 
slices  of  lean  veal,  sprinkle  them  with  the 
seasoning,  and  add  slices  of  ham,  and  a 
lew  forcemeat  balls;  put  in  a layer  of  sea- 
soned veal,  of  ham,  and  forcemeat  balls, 
alternately,  till  the  dish  is  filled ; then  add 
the  yolks  of  five  eggs  hard  boiled,  and  some 
good  white  stock;  cover  the  dish  with  a 
puff  paste,  and  bake  it  for  an  hour.  Before 
serving,  pour  in  through  a funnel,  fixed  in 
the  centre  of  the  crust,  a teacupfui  of  rich 
crcuiii* 

II-^LIAN  SAUCE. — Put  into  a saucepan 
t'vo  slices  of  ham,  a handful  of  minced 
naushrooms,  a lemon  minced  without  the 
pips,  a spoonful  of  minced  shalot,  blanched 
and  wrung  in  a cloth,  half  a clove  of  garlic! 
and  a gill  of  olive  oil ; when  nearly  ready 
take  out  the  lemon,  add  a spoonful  of  minced 
parsley,  a glass  of  white  wine,  and  a little 
pepper ; let  the  whole  simmer  till  reduced 
one-fourth ; take  out  the  ham,  and  serve. 

IT'.^LIAN  soup. — Make  three  quarts  of 
stock,  which  strain  through  a fine  sieve  into 
a stewpan ; add  to  it  three  ounces  of  sago, 
and  let  it  boil  gently  for  twenty  minutes, 
then  skim  it.  The  stock  being  previously 
seasoned,  will  only  require  half  a teaspoon- 
ful  of  sugar,  a little  salt,  pepper,  and  nut- 
meg; a limited  addition  of  thyme  and 
parsley,  with  a bay-leaf,  will  vary  the 
flavour.  Just  before  serving,  put  into  a 
basin  the  well-beaten  yolks  of  four  eggs, 
and  add  to  them  half  a pint  of  cream ; tlien 
take  the  stewpan  off  the  fire,  pour  the 
cream  and  eggs  in,  stir  quickly  for  one 
minute,  and  serve  immediately. 

ITCH.  — This  cutaneous  and  offensive 
disease,  the  result  of  bad  living  and  dirt,  is 
propagated  by  the  merest  contact;  and  as 
this  is  a misfortune  that  any  person  may  be 
exposed  to,  by  touching  in  a cursory  manner 
the  person  of  an  affected  individual,  it  is 
necessary  to  show  the  means  by  which,  with 
a day  or  two’s  seclusion,  it  may  be  effec- 
tually eradicated.  The  intolerable  itching 
that  so  remarkably  distinguishes  tliis  dis- 
ease, is  the  consequence  of  a very  minute 
microscopic  insect  which  burrows  under  the 
scarf  skin  of  the  hands  and  body,  and  all 
that  is  necessary  to  destroy  the  lile  ol'  this 
insect,  and  of  course  cure  the  disease,  is.  to 
block  up  the  pores  of  the  skin,  by  rubbing 
in  some  stiff  simple  ointment  upon  going  to 
bed ; use  a hot  batli  in  the  inoriiing  to 
cleanse  the  body  of  tlie  grease,  and  repeat 
the  ointment  again;  and  so  continue  the 
one  at  night,  and  the  other  in  the  morning 
till  the  cure  is  effected.  For  long  slanding 
cases  sulphur  or  creosote  is  neces.sary,  but 
for  trifling  cases,  sjiermacetl  ointment  is 
quite  sufficient,  the  hands  being  kejit  greased 
and  gloved  both  day  and  night. 
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IVORY.  —A  substance  which  is  properly- 
obtained  from  the  tusks  of  the  elephant, 
the  teeth  of  the  hippopotamus,  wild  boar, 
&c.  It  is  larg-ely  used  for  the  handles  of 
knives,  and  for  other  purposes  requiring  a 
smooth  and  clean  white  surface.  Carvings 
in  ivory  when  not  kept  under  glass,  some- 
times become  covered  in  time  with  a mul- 
titude of  minute  cracks,  which  get  filled 
with  dirt,  and  deface  them.  Glass  not  only 
protects  them  from  this  injury,  but  affords 
the  means  of  bleaching  or  whitening  ivory 
which  has  been  discoloured.  This  effect  is 
produced  by  exposing  the  articles  to  the 
sun’s  rays  under  glass,  turning  each  side  in 
succession  to  the  direction  of  the  rays.  To 
remove  the  cracks  before  mentioned,  the 
ivory  should  be  washed  in  soap  and  warm 
water  with  a brush  till  the  cracks  disappear, 
after  which  the  article  should  be  placed 
under  glass. 

IVORY  JELLY.— Put  half  a pound  of 
ivory  powder  into  three  pints  of  cold  water, 
let  it  simmer  until  reduced  to  a pint  and  a 
half;  when  cold,  take  the  jelly  carelully 
from  the  sediment ; add  to  it  the  juice  ot  a 
lemon,  half  the  peel,  two  or  three  cloves, 
and  sugar  to  taste ; warm  it  till  quite  dis- 
solved, then  strain  it. 

IVORY,  TO  Silver.— Immerse  the  ivory 
in  a weak  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and 
suffer  it  to  remain  until  it  has  acquired  a 
deep  yellow  colour ; then  take  it  out,  wash 
it  with  water,  and  expose  it  to  the  sun  s 
rays,  which  will  turn  it  black  in  about  three 
hours ; the  ivory  will  upon  being  rubbed, 
assume  a silvery  appearance.  ^ 

IVORY,  TO  Stain.— Ivory  may  be  stained 
of  any  colour,  after  being  freed  from  dirt 
and  grease,  as  follows  : — Black.  Wash  the 
ivory  well  in  an  alkaline  lye»  steep  it  m a 
weak  solution  of  nitrate  ot  silver,  then 
expose  it  to  the  light.  51«c.  Steep  it  in  a 
weak  solution  of  sulphate  ol  indigo  which 
has  been  nearly  neutralized  with  salt  ot 
tartar.  Broton,  As  for  black,  but  using  a 
weaker  solution  of  silver.  Green.  Dissolve 
verdigris  in  vinegar,  and  steep  the  pieces 
therein  for  a short  time,  observing  to  use  a 
glass  or  stoneware  vessel.  Purple.  Steep  it 
in  a weak  neutral  solution  of  terchloride  ol 
gold,  and  then  expose  it  to  the  light.  Red. 
Make  an  infusion  of  cochineal  in  water  ot 
ammonia,  then  immerse  the  pieces  thereni, 
having  previously  soaked  them  for  a lew 
minutes  in  water  very  slightly  acidulated 
with  aquafortis.  Yellow.  Steep  the  pieces 
lor  some  hours  in  a solution  of  sugar  ol 
lead,  tlien  take  them  out,  and  when  dry. 
immerse  them  in  a solution  ot  chromate  ol 
pola^sa.  ,,  , , , , 

IVY. — A hardy  evergreen  climbing  plant, 
common  everywhere  in  Europe,  and  forniing 
an  excellent  screen  when  planted  against 
trellis-work.  The  common  ivy  is  yery  otti  n 
employed  for  covering  exposed  building.s  or 
trees;  which  latter,  however,  it  invariably 
kills.  It  may  be  propagated  by  seeds,  but  in 
all  its  varieties  is  quickest  propagated  by  slips 
inserted  in  a north  border  in  sandy  soil,  kept 
moist  in  the  autumn.  Tills  is  lar  better 
than  inserting  it  at  once  where  it  is  intended 
to  remain.  Deep,  rich  soil  suits  the  com- 


mon ivy ; the  tender  kinds  should  have 
lighter  soil.  For  clothing  dead  trees,  cover- 
ing open  fences,  giving  an  air  of  antiquity, 
aflording  security,  supplying  warmth  and 
dryness  to  buildings,  and  even  producing 
architectural  effects,  and  covering  the  ground 
in  shady  places  with  a green  carpet,  where 
scarcely  anything  else  would  grow,  the  ivy 
is  invaluable. 


J. 


JACK.— A name  given  to  the  pike  before 
it  attains  the  weight  of  four  or  five  pounds.— 
366  Pike 

JACK,  Baked.— Cut  the  fish  open,  re- 
move the  entrails,  and  thoroughly  cleanse 
the  inside  ; then  make  a stufidug  as  follows : 
half  a dozen  oysters  chopped,  the  crumb  of 
a penny  loaf,  a little  lemon-peel  shred  fine, 
a quarter  of  a poimd  of  butter,  the  yolks  of 
two  eggs,  a few  sweet  herbs,  and  a savouring 
of  pepper,  salt,  and  nutmeg.  When  these 
ingredients  are  thoroughly  mixed,  put  them 
into  the  belly  of  the  fish,  which  must  then 
be  skewered  and  sewn  round.  Then  rub 
the  fish  over  with  yolk  of  egg,  and  strew 
over  it  crumbs  of  bread  and  grated  nutmeg ; 
place  a piece  of  butter  on  it  here  and  there, 
then  put  it  into  a dish  with  half  a pint  of 
good  broth  or  gravy,  and  bake  it  in  a 
moderately  heated  oven ; the  time  required 
being  proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  fish. 
Make  a sauce  with  the  gravy  in  which  the 
fish  has  been  baked,  adding  a spoonful  of 
anchovy  essence,  a little  ketchup,  the  juice 
of  a lemon,  and  some  butter  rolled  in  flour ; 
let  them  be  boiled  together  fbr  a few 
minutes  ; pour  it  over  the  fish,  garnish  with 
fried  parsley,  and  serve. 

JACK,  Boiled.— Scale  the  fish,  open  the 
throat  near  the  gills,  and  after  cleansing 
(he  fish  thoroughly,  stuff  it  with  the  follow- 
ing : grated  bread,  herbs,  anchovies,  oysters, 
suet,  salt,  pepper,  mace,  half  a pint  of  cream, 
and  the  yolks  of  four  eggs  ; mix  all  over  the 
fire  till  it  thickens,  then  put  it  into  the  fish, 
and  sew  the  fish  up.  Boil  it,  and  when 
nearly  done,  mix  a large  cupful  of  rich 
broth,  with  a dessertspoonful  of  the  essence 
of  anchovy,  the  same  of  soy,  a little  lemon- 
juice,  and  some  butter  rolled  in  flour;  boil 
! these  up,  pour  it  over  the  fish,  and  serve. 

JACK,  Potted.— Scale  the  fish,  and  cut 
' off  the  head;  split  it,  and  remove  the  back- 
bone; strew  it  over  with  salt  and  pepper; 

1 cover  it,  and  bake  it ; then  take  it  out,  and 
' lay  it  on  a coarse  cloth  to  drain.  When  it  is 
cold,  place  it  in  a pot  large  enough  to  hold 
it,  and  cover  it  with  clarified  butter. 

I JACK,  Roasted.— Let  the  fish  lie  for 
i some  days,  then  scale  aud  cleanse  it ; stuff 
it  with  bacon  rolled  in  salt,  spices,  shred 
parsley,  and  shalots ; wrap  the  fish  in  a 
liuttered  paper,  on  which  spread  sweet 
herbs,  spices,  and  salt;  place  it  on  the  spit, 
and  baste  it  wilh  white  wine  and  melted 
butter.  When  dond,  remove  the  paper,  and 
serve  the  fish  with  a piquaut  sauce. 
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this,  an  endless  chain  passes  over  two 
S°®8  through  on 
of  *‘5  screen.  By  means  of  a 

seriM  ol  holes,  and  shortening  or  lengthen- 
ing  the  chain,  the  height  of  the  spit  can  be 

fbp  m^oMAn  a fly-wheel  to  regulate 

Potion.— See  Bottle  Jack.  ° 

bird  of  the 

TTOk  genus.  The  bill  and  legs  are  black; 

; eyes  white 

and  the  hinder  part  of  the  head  and  neck 
silveiy  gray ; the  rest  of  the  plumage  is  of  a 


^c,  glossy  blue-black  above,  and  dusky 
Mneath.  The  jackdaw  may  be  easily  tamed ; 
It  18  an  amusing  bird,  and  may  be  taught  to 
imitate  the  human  voice  in  speaking,  sing- 
ing, &c. 
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they  are  prepared  in  stewpans  lined  with 
enamel,  and  placed  over  the  fire  of  the 
kitchen.  An  improved  method  of  preparing 
jams,  however,  is  through  the  medium  of  the 
small  portable  French  stove  or  furnace  in  the 
accompanying  illustration ; this  is  furnished 
with  a trivet  and  stewpan,  and  is  exceed- 
ingly convenient  for  the  purpose  intended. 
By  this  furnace  all  smoke  is  kept  away,  and 
the  heat  can  be  regulated  at  pleasure.  There 
should  always  bo  a free  current  of  air  in  the 
room  in  which  It  stands  when  lighted,  as  it 
is  lighted  with  cheroonl,  that  being  the  only 
fuel  suitable  to  it.  To  kindle  it,  two  or  three 
pieces  must  bo  lighted  in  a common  lire,  and 
laid  on  the  top  ol'  that  in  the  furnace,  which 
should  be  evenly  placed  between  the  grating 
and  the  brim,  ami  then  blown  gently  with 
the  bellows  until  the  whole  is  lighted  ; tho 
door  of  the  furnace  must  in  the  ineanwlnlo 
remain  open,  unless  the  lieat  should  at  any 
time  prove  too  fierce,  when  the  door  must  be 
closed  for  a few  miuutes  to  regulate  the  heat, 
fo  extinguish  the  fire  entirely,  tho  cover 
must  be  pressed  closely  on,  and  the  door  be 
quite  shut;  the  embers  which  remain  will 
serve  to  re-kindle  it  easily,  but  before  it  is 
agmin  lighted,  the  grating  must  be  lifted  out 
and  all  the  ashes  cleared  away.  It  should 


JACK  SALAD. — Cut  the  remains  of  a 
cold  jack  into  pieces,  and  mix  with  It  gher- 
kins, capers,  and  arfchovies,  and  some  herbs 
shred ; serve  the  jack,  garnishing  the  dish 
with  lettuces  and  hard-boiled  eggs.  Mix 
oil  and  vinegar  at  table. 

JACK,  FOR  Roasting.— This  culinary 
implement  has  been  introduced  in  a variety 
of  forms.  The  best  kind  is  an  improved 
spring  jack  as  shown  in  the  engraving,  and 
in  which  the  article  to  be  roasted  is  flj^d  on 
a spit  lying  horizontally  in  the  usual  manner. 
A box  on  the  top  contains  the  spring,  which 
causes  a wheel  to  revolve  in  front ; roimd 


JALAP.— A medicinal  agent  derived  from 
a root  mdigenous  to  South  America.  It  is  a 
stimulant  cathartic,  performing  its  office 
briskly,  and  safe  and  efficacious,  although 
occasionally  griping  severely.  It  is  a good 
meffieme  in  the  torpid  state  of  the  intestines ; 
and  for  cMdren  who  are  troubled  with 
worms.  A drop  or  two  of  some  essential 
2^’  j “ carraway  or  aniseed,  should 
®f°^  jalap,  to  prevent 

griping.  The  dose  is  from  ten  grains  to  half 
a drachm,  given  in  the  form  of  pill  or 
powder. 

JAM.— Fruit  boiled  down  with  sugar  to 
the  (insistence  of  a paste.  Jams  form 
valuable  domestic  stores,  supplying  ns  the 
flav(^  and  essences  of  fruits  at  such  times 
as  they  are  no  longer  in  season.  In  the 
preparation  of  this  confection,  some  little 
care  and  nicety  are  demanded;  ordinarily 
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be  set  bjr  in  a place  which  is  not  damp.  In 
making-  jams  it  is  desirable  to  have  three  or 
four  wooden  spoons  or  spatulas,  one  fine 
hair- sieve  at  the  least,  one  or  two  large 
squares  of  common  muslin,  and  one  strainer 
or  more  of  closer  texture,  kept  exclusively 
for  this  purpose ; for,  if  these  things  are 
used  for  other  purposes,  there  is  the  hazard 
of  their  retaining  some  coarse  or  strong 
flavour,  which  they  would  impart  to  the 
jam.  Damp  is  a great  enemy  to  jams,  and 
it  is  therefore  essential  to  place  them  in  a 
dry  cool  place.  To  obviate  any  danger  of 
their  becoming  mouldy,  there  is  nothing 
more  required  than  to  moisten  thin  brown 
paper,  or  silver  paper,  with  the  white  of  an 
egg ; as  by  this  means  the  covering  will 
adhere  closely,  and  effectually  exclude  the 
air. — See  Presekving;  likewise  Apricot, 
Barberry,  Blackberry,  Cherry,  Cur- 
rant, Gooseberry,  Greengage,  Rasp- 
berry, Strawberry  &c. 

JAMES’S  POWDER.— This  celebrated 
medicine  is  a specific  originally  introduced 
by  Dr.  James,  a London  physician.  It 
operates  as  a diaphoretic  and  alterative,  and 
is  often  of  excellent  use  in  colds,  coughs,  the 
commencement  of  fevers  and  all  inflamma- 
tory actions,  as  it  changes  in  a very  gentle, 
and  frequently  insensicile  manner,  the  dis- 
eased condition  of  action  in  the  minute 
vessels  of  the  circulating  system,  and  thus 
conducts  the  existing  malady  to  a favourable 
termination.  If  it  be  administered  early, 
after  the  operation  of  purgatives  or  an 
emetic,  fevers  of  the  most  threatening  aspect 
are  frequently  arrested  by  it.  Its  good 
effects  are  almost  always  increased  by  the 
addition  of  a small  quantity  of  calomel,  such 
as  half  a grain  or  a grain  to  each  dose.  Thus 
combined,  and  also  united  with  guaiacum,  it 
is  administered  with  much  effect  in  obstinate 
eruptions  of  the  skin.  In  fever,  inflamma- 
tion, and  other  acute  complaints,  it  must  be 
given  in  doses,  frequently  repeated,  of  three, 
four,  and  five  grains,  with  half  a grain  of 
calomel  every  four  or  five  hours ; and  its 
operation  is  assisted  by  the  patient  drinking 
Ireel^  of  some  warm  diluting  fluid  during 

JAlfuARY,  Gardening  Fon.— Kitchen 
Qardeft:  Articho^es^  attend  to,  shelter,  &c. 
Asparagus^  plant  in  a hotbed,  attend  to  lor- 
cing.  Jieant,  plant,  earth  up  early  ones, 
plant  in  hotbed.  Beet  (red),  jilant  lor  seed. 
Cabbages,  plant,  sow,  plant  lor  seed.  Car- 
doons,  attend  to,  shelter,  &c.  Carrots,  sow 
small  crop,  plant  for  seed.  Cauliflowers, 
attend  to  those  under  frames,  as  also  those 
picked,  sow.  Cetery,  earth  up,  shelter,  &c. 
Composts,  prepare  and  turn  over.  Cucumbers, 
sow,  prick  out.  Dung,  prepare  for  hotbeds, 
wheel  on  vacant  ground.  Earth  up  plants 
disturbed  by  frost.  Endive,  blanch.  Frost, 
protect  plants  from,  which  require  it.  Ground 
(vacant),  dig  trenches,  &c.  Hotbeds,  make 
and  attend  to.  Horseradish,  plant.  Jerusalem 
artichokes,  plant.  Kidney  beans,  sow  in  hot- 
beds. Liquorice,  plant,  dig  up  three  year  old 
plants.  Lettuces  in  frames,  attend  to,  trans- 
plant to  force,  sow.  Melons.iow.  J/tnM'orce 
In  hotbed.  Mushroom  bed,  make,  attend  to 
liiose  in  production.  Mustard  and  Cress,  sow 


in  hotbed.  Onions  (winter  standing),  clean 
from  weeds,  examine  those  in  store,  sow 
small  crop,  plant  for  seed.  Peas,  sow,  earth 
up  advancing,  plant  in  hotbed,  prepare  stocks 
for.  Potatoes,  plant.  Radishes,  sow  in  hot- 
beds and  in  borders.  Rape  (for  salading), 
sow  in  hotbed,  (edible  root)  sow.  Savoys, 
plant  for  seed.  Salading  (small),  sow.  Spi- 
nach, clean  from  weeds.  Tansy,  plant  in  hot- 
beds. Tarragon,  plant  in  hotbed.  Turnips, 
plant  for  seed.  lYeeds,  persistently  destroy. 

General  Remarks.— During  this  month  do 
everything  that  can  tend  to  lessen  the  labour 
of  the  succeeding  month,  which  is  generally 
a busy  one.  Pick  up  all  dead  leaves,  and  re- 
move plants  destroyed  by  the  frost.  Destroy 
slugs,  set  traps  for  mice,  and  remove  aU  lar- 
vae, webs,  eggs,  &c. 

Flower  Garden. — Plant  dried  roots  of  border 
flowers,  if  not  done  before,  but  defer  plant- 
ing bulbs  of  the  finer  florist’s  flowers  tiU 
February,  unless  the  weather  is  very  mild. 
Transplant  daisies  and  other  edgings,  if  the 
weather  hold  fine.  Protect  choice  plants  by 
matting,  litter,  cases  of  wickerwork,  old 
bark,  and  all  other  proper  means,  observing 
to  do  it  with  due  attention  to  neatness  in 
this  department  of  gardening.  Attend  to 
the  finer  sorts  of  tulips,  which  will  emerge 
from  the  ground  by  the  end  of  the  month ; 
hoop  them  over,  and  apply  mats.  Attend 
to  flowers  under  glass  cases ; let  them  have  air 
every  dry  day,  and  protect  them  in  severe 
weather  with  mats,  &c.  Mignonette  and 
other  prolonged  annuals,  as  stocks,  sweet 
peas,  &c.,  will  require  similar  attention. 
Look  to  choice  auriculas  and  polyanthuses ; 
keep  them  plunged  in  frames  in  old  tan,  or, 
what  is  better,  sawdust  or  ashes.  In  gene- 
ral, never  attempt  to  keep  a potted  plant 
through  the  winter  m a cold  Irame,  unless 
it  be  plunged,  or  the  pots  are  standing  close 
together.  In  hotbeds  and  pits,  begin  to  force 
roses  and  other  slirubsand  hardy  flowers,  as 
well  as  bulbs.  In  the  greenhouse,  see  that  the 
most  delicate  plants  be  placed  on  the  warmest 
part  of  the  house,  in  so  far  as  is  consistent 
with  other  arrangements;  give  air  freely 
when  the  weather  is  mild,  and  water  at  all 
times  sparingly.  Keep  the  lawn  and  grass 
walks  neat  and  smooth  by  rolling;  it  any 
part  require  fresh  turf,  this  is  the  season  for 
cutting  and  laying  it  down : that  from  a 
common  is  best,  as  the  herbage  is  short,  and 
free  from  nettles,  docks,  &c. ; lay  it  down 
(irmly  and  evenly,  allowing  for  the  sinking 
of  the  newly  laid  earth  an  inch  or  two  ; roll 
it  well  after  it  is  down.  Weed  and  roll 
gravel  walks  when  the  weather  is  drv.  Dig 
clumps  where  evergreens  are  intended  to  be 
planted  in  February  and  March— the  frost 
will  render  newly  dug  earth  more  friable. 
If  the  weather  is  very  settled  and  mild,  plant 
out  hardy  deciduous  shrubs,  as  sweetbriars, 
double  bramble,  double-blossomed  cherry, 
dwarf  almond,  jessamine,  honeysuckle,  roses, 
lilacs,  laburnums,  guelder  rose,  mezereons, 
&c. ; transplant  each  shrub  with  a good  ball 
of  earth  round  its  root,  rrune  flowering 
shrubs  now  where- they  require  it.  with  a 
sharp  knife,  not  with  shears.  Transplant 
suckers  from  hardy  flowering  shrubs ; take 
care  not  to  injure  their  roots,  support  them 
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w/v  Cuttings  of  shoots  of 

narcly  deciduous  shrubs  may  be  nlanted  in 
mild  weather  to  root,  and  form  good  plants 
J 4 be  formed  ' 

Pnd  Season. -iTj,;,. 

Cod,  eels,  flounders,  haddock,  mullet,  perch  I 
^ ""^'tings,  turbot. 

J’eai-  Beef,  ham,  mutton,  pork,  veal. 

<?ame;  Capons,  fowls  hares 
partridges,  pheasants,  pigeons  (tame)  rah ' 
bits,  snipes,  turkeys,  woodcocks:  ^ 

ler^^'lnd/fp'  .®‘^^l’ages,  carrots,  ce- 

articles,  to  Ceean  — 

flticks®t“‘d®fp®  pans,  catdie- 

W f °<^her  articles  made  of  japan  ware 

should  not  be  used,  as  it  will  pro-’ 
cracks ; lukewarm  water 
IS  the  best  to  use.  To  remove  grease  let  the 
water  be  just  warm  enough  to  melt  it  • tlien 
^pe  the  articles  with  a cloth  and  if  fliey 

fhfm  flonr  over 

Wipe  It  clean  off. 

known  a7^he*®dpn“®!“°  are  well 

in-^vater  'vith  boil- 

V,  ®A  previously  to  beincr  used  Thp 

the  li^IPP^r  {vh®?  ^ diseased  state  of 

hi  Ip  frntPe  .'^®‘®''®''  oause  prevents  the 
^n/  ?“  flpding  its  natural  outlet  • and'bv 

over  Known  by  the  external  siirns  of  n 
of  fhl  ^ ^®**ow  tinge  of  the  white  coat 

parted  colour  Tm! 

whiip  fWo  *'!?  secretion  from  the  kidneys 
other  alimentary  discharges  are 
diM  ar^  V‘®7®®  ®''*^eacteristic8of  jaun- 
pnno.?.  ® ‘‘“ended  with  languor,  loss  of 

of  food^’S^rh^d  ® to  a loathing 

tauces,  while  a dull  heavy  nain 
thp  ?LP°®®®®®*°"  the  right  side,  just  over 
whip77’  increasecl  by  pressure  but 
^end L 7bp!.“"*'"  of  position  abates  At- 
S o?leS  wW°'"®7'*®'’®  “■'vays 

vv^hen  the  dlaioo^^i  'i’^<^<^ratood  as  fever : 
remSns  lonl  nn  P'^otracted,  and  the  bile 
Bki^  and  pv?„  TT'®''®?^  “"O'  the  blood,  the 
asanmn  o ^ darken  in  their  colour,  and 
SnatPn7t'f.“*PJf‘’7"‘^  "'‘'®"  still  more 
deep  niipnii  ®®’^9’,  tl'^t  green  becomes  of  a 
ease  i^cafilrf  ? ^ '‘’'*9'‘*sh  hue,  when  the  dis- 

'li'mXs  ni®  >'®,7  common  disease  in  hot 
irrived  ’arIdP®®'?  to  Ruropean.s  newly 
irrivtd^and,  indeed,  is  by  no  means  rare  in 
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thoug?°^g^^  ^ster  island,  and 

ceed  from  “®J®  ^•‘■eady  said,  it  may  pro- 

nearly  alike  if  it,  C'vcumstances 

uspfi  i fp  A ' ® ’^°th  satisfactory  and 

slmnlp^^^inl?  which  Is  remarkably 

irisSf^IS 

especially ^vhen  attended  wfth  pahi”  {he 

which  ifc  la  impacted,  will  almost  imme- 
diately facilitate  its  passage,  and  thus  by 
removing  the  obstruction,\t  once  remove 
the  cause  of  the  disease.  cmove 

nhmo/foT^'*^*  the  adult  patient 

should  take  one  ot  the  following  pills  three 
times  a day,  or  one  every  eight  hours  and 
every  second  morning  two  teaspoonfuls  of 
“ tumblerful  ot 
fpi^J'  ^ wmeglassful  of  dandelion- 

tea  every  four  or  five  hours,  and  continued 

T^eVf  “®®®®®®''‘^  take  the  pills. 

Camphor  .... 

Powdered  opium  . 

Blue  pill 

Mix  and  divide  into  six  pills. 

Dandelion  roots,  washed 
and  cut  small  . . , 

Liquorice  root  and  sas- 
safras,  of  each  . . 

"'®;^®‘’.  • • • • 1*  pint, 
and  wifp^®  twenty  minutes ; strain, 

tliw7rflvelmurs.®‘""  wineglassful  every 

obstruction  Ims  been  removed, 
and  the  cure  has  been  effected— as  the  re- 
storation  ot  tlie  skin  and  eyes  io  tlieir 
natural  colour  will  indicate — it  is  somefimes 
necessary  to  take  a tonic  for  a few  days,  to 
reswre  tlie  tone  of  the  stomach ; this  will 
be  best  eflected  by  taking  a tablespoonful 

01  tlie  tollowing  mi.xture  an  hour  before 
®“Ch  meal  for  four  or  five  days:— Infuse 

2 dracbms  of  gentian,  2 drachms  ofcarbonnte 
ol  soda,  and  i drachm  of  ginger  lor  six 
hours  m a pint  of  boiling  ivater;  and.  when 
cold,  giving  it  in  the  above  doses.  'J’o  those 
siibject  to  jaundice,  exercise  and  sea- bathin''- 
®l*°“hl  be  vigorously  adopted  after  eacii 

^'‘®  system  into  an 
'®.  self-supporting  condidon  ; 
i.mi,  excited  out  of  its  torpidity,  the 
oouy  18  very  prone  to  relapse  into  its  pre- 
vious torpidity. 

— A beautiful  bird,  about  the  size  of 
; Its  beak  is  black,  and  resembles 
that  of  a crow;  the  feet  are  brown  and  sonie- 


2 grains. 
2 grains. 
20  grains. 
Take  of 

2 oz. 

2 drachms, 
pint. 
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what  inclined  to  flesh  colour ; almost  the 
whole  of  the  body  is  tinged  with  purple 
ashen  grey ; the  throat  is  whitish,  the  parts 
near  the  tail  perfectly  white ; the  large  loose 
feathers  on  the  top  of  the  her.d  c*iB  ra#a«d 
into  a black,  gray,  and  purple  creaJj  essSl 


side  of  the  head  a black  stripe  runs  from  the 
lower  mandible  almost  halt  way  down  the 
neck ; the  pen  feathers  are  blackish,  the  cen- 
tre ones  having  a white  border,  which  pro- 
duces a spot  of  the  same  colour  on  the  wings. 
The  larger  coverts  are  crossed  on  the  outer 
Bide  by  bright,  narrow  stripes  of  whitish 
blue,  light  blue,  and  bluish  black.  The  fe- 
male is  only  distinguishable  from  the  male  by 
having  on  the  back  of  the  neck  a grayish,  in 
place  of  a reddish  tinge.  In  order  to  take  this 
bird,  in  autumn,  choose,  in  a spoti^quented 
by  them,  a fir  or  pine  which  stands  five  or  six 
paces  from  any  other  tree ; cut  from  this  all 
the  superfluous  branches,  leaving  onlv  suth- 
cient  to  form  a sort  of  ladder,  ana  dock  these 
to  the  length  of  about  two  feet;  let  these 
branches,  which  should  extend  from  about 
ten  feet  from  the  ground  to  six  feet  from 
the  summit  of  the  tree,  be  covered  with  lime 
twigs;  under  the  tree  a small  hut  lightly 
roofed  with  brushwood  is  to  be  built  capable 
of  holdingas  many  persons  as  wish  to  share  in 
the  sport.  On  this  is  placed  a living  or  dead 
owl,  or  an  owl  fabricated  of  clay,  or  even  a 
hareskin  will  do,  so  that  it  is  attached  to  a 
string  by  which  it  can  be  moved.  To  attract 
the  jays,  the  cry  of  the  owl  should  be  imi- 
tated; the  jays,  its  enemies,  flock  together 
and  utter  their  cries.  The  alternate  cry  ot 
owl  and  jay  brings  more ; they  fly  on  to  the 
lime  twigs,  fall  down,  and  arc  carried  by  the 
weight  through  the  roof  of  the  hut.  This 
mode  of  catching  jays  may  bo  practised  ei- 
ther at  daybreak  or  twilight. 

JELLY.— Fruit  jellies  are  compounds  of 
the  juices  of  fruits  combined  with  sugar, 
concentrated  by  boiling  to  such  aoonsistence 
that  the  liquid,  upon  cooling,  assumes  the 
form  of  a tremulous  jelly.  Vegetable  jelly 
is  a distinct  vegetable  existing  in  fruits, 
which  possesses  the  property  of  gelatinizing 
when  boiled  and  cooled;  but  it  is  a principle 
entirely  different  from  the  gelatine  of  animal 
bodies,  although  the  name  of  jelly  is  common 
to  both.  Animal  jelly  is  glue,  and  vegetable 
Jelly  1s  rather  analogous  to  gum.  In  pre- 
paring vegetable  jellies,  it  is  necessary  to 
guard  against  boiling  them  too  long,  since 


this  destroys  their  property  of  gelatinizing, 
and  they  then  assume  the  appearance  of 
mucilage  or  gum ; and  this  accident  is  most 
likely  to  occur  when  the  quantity  of  sugar  is 
too  small  to  absorb  the  water  of  the  juice. 
jsUlM  are  most  perfect  as  to  beauty  and 
when  clarified  sugar  is  used ; 
but  for  ordinary  purposes,  refined  sugar  an- 
swers very  well.  Jellies  w'ere  formerly  sup- 
posed to  be  particularly  nutritive ; but  the 
prevailing  opinion  at  present  is  that  they  are 
less  so,  and  even  less  digestible  than  the  fiesh 
of  muscular  parts  of  animals ; still,  when 
acidulated  with  lemon -juice  and  flavoured 
wdth  wine,  they  may  be  very  properly  given 
to  convalescents,  as  they  present  a form  of 
nourishment  agreeable  to  the  palate  and 
readily  taken.  — See 
Apple,  Apricot, 

Barberry,  Calf’s 
Foot,  Currant, 

Gooseberry,  &c. 

JELLY-BAG.— 

A jelly-bag  may  be 
made  of  felt  or  flan- 
nel, and  is  used 
for  straining  jellies 
through  after  they 
are  made.  The  pro- 
cess is  to  suspend 
the  bag  immediately 
above  the  receptacle 
into  which  the  jelly 
is  to  run ; and  then 
pour  the  jelly  in  from 
time  to  time  until  aU 
is  strained  through. 

JELLY”,  Colouring  for. — To  produce 
red,  boil  very  slowly  in  a gill  of  -water,  till 
reduced  to  one-half,  twenty  grains  of  cochi- 
neal, the  same  quantity  of  alum  and  ot 
cream  of  tartar,  finely  pounded  ; strain  the 
mixture,  and  keep  it  in  a phial  to  be  used  as 
required.  For  yellow,  use  an  infusion  of 
saffron.  For  green,  wash  well,  and  pull 
into  small  bits,  a handful  of  spinach  leaves ; 
ut  them  into  a closely  covered  saucepan, 
oil  them  for  a few  minutes,  and  then  ex- 
press the  juice. 

JELLY*  MOULDS. — The  shape  of  the 
moulds  used  for  jellies  is  a matter  of  im- 
portance in  the  appearance  of  the  entremets- 
of  a handsome  dinner.  They  should  be 
high  and  nearly  of  the  same  size.  If  the- 
jelly  sinks  fiat  in  the  dish  it  presents  an 
insignificant  and  unsightly  appearance.  The 
cylindrical  mould  shows  the  transparency 
of  jelly  excellently,  the  centre  being  filled 
in  with  a light  -whipped  cream  after  the  jelly 
is  dished,  which  not  only  enhances  its  ap- 
pearance, but  improves  its  flavour.  One  of 
the  most  recent  improvements  is  that  known, 
as  the  Belgrave  mould,  which  is  of  superior 
construction  for  the  purpose,  as  it  contains 
a large  central  cylinder,  and  six  smaller 
ones,  which,  -when  w'ithdrawn  after  tlie  jelly 
is  set,  leave  vacancies  which  can  be  tillea 
either  with  jelly  of  another  colour  or  -with- 
ffuit  of  different  kinds,  or  with  blancmange, 
or  any  other  isinglass  cream.  The  space 
left  by  the  larger  cylinder  may  be  left  empty, 
or  filled,  before  the  jelly  is  served,  with 
white,  or  ivith  pale-tinted  whipped  cream. 
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Water,  only  sufficiently  warm  to  detach  the 
jelly  from  them  without  heating'  or  melting 
it,  must  be  poured  into  the  cylinder  to  unfix 
them;  and  to  loosen  the  whole  so  u to 
Fig.  1. 


tmmonld  it  easUy,  a cloth  wrung  out  of  very 
hot  water  must  be  wound  round  it,  or  the 
mould  must  be  dipped  quickly  into  some 
which  is  nearly  or  quite  boiling.  A dish 
should  then  be  laid  on  it,  it  should  be  care- 
fully reversed,  and  the  mould  lifted  from  it 
gently.  Fig.  1 represents  this  mould  in 
its  entirety ; fig.  2 shows  the  interior  of  the 

same  mould  in- 
verted. A is  the 
thin  metal  plate, 
which,  when 
turned  down- 
wards, forms 
the  bottom  of 
the  mould,  and 
which  is  perfo- 
rated in  six i 
places  to  permit 
the  fluted  co- 
lumns B to  pass 
through  it. 
There  is  also  a 
larger  aperture 
in  the  middle,  to 
admit  the  centre 
cylinder.  The 
plate  is  fixed, 
and  the  whole  is  held  in  its  place  by  the 
part  which  folds  over  the  larger  scallop  D at 
either  end.  There  is  also  a cover  which  fits 
the  mould,  and  which  is  pressed  on  it  before 
it  is  dipped  into  water,  to  prevent  its  getting 
into  the  cylinder. 

.7KUSKY  CAKIi.— Take  two  pounds  of 
flour,  six  ounces  of  butter,  six  ounces 
of  white  sugar,  a little  nutmeg,  ground 
ginger,  and  lemon-peel ; beat  eight  eggs, 
and  mix  them  thoroughly  with  the  before- 
named  ingredients.  Uoll  the  mass  about 
the  thickness  of  your  crust,  cut  oil’  a 
small  slice,  and  form  it  into  an  oval, 
about  four  inches  long  and  three  inches 
wide,  not  too  thin  ; cut  two  slits  in  it, 
but  not  through  either  end,  there  will 
then  be  three  bands.  I’ass  the  left  one 
throngh  the  aperture  to  the  right,  and 
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throw  it  into  a brass  or  bell-metal  skillet 
8t  oofliEg  lard,  or  beef  or  mutton  dripping. 

Of  fiStP  o?  tEcese  calces  may  be  cooked 
M e Em  R&out  two  minutes,  turn 

3 Jots,  aac!  they  will  be  broivned 
and  swollen,  or  raised  in  two  or  three 
mmutes  more.  Remove  them  from  the  pan 
to  a dish,  and  leave  them  to  dry  and  cool. 

JERUSALEM  ARTICHOKE,  CunTURn 
OF.— A hardy  perennial,  a native  of  Brazil. 
The  season  of  its  flowering  is  September 
and  October ; but  though  its  roots  endure 
OM  hardest  winters,  the  plant  seldom  flowers 
with  us,  and  it  never  ripens  its  seeds.  It  is 
raised  by  planting,  either  some  small  offset 
tubers  of  the  mam  roots,  or  middling  sized 
roots,  cut  into  pieces  for  sets,  which  is  more 
eligible.  Preserve  one  or  two  full  eyes  to 
each  cutting.  It  will  grow  in  any  spare 
ordinary  part  of  the  garden  ; and  to  obtain 
fine  laTge  roots,  sow  in  an  open  compart- 
ment oi  pretty  good  mellow  ground.  The 
season  for  planting  is  February,  March,  or 
the  beginning  of  April.  Having  dug  the 
compartment,  plant  them  either  by  mbble 
in  rows,  two  and  a half  feet  asunder,  about 
eighteen  inches  in  the  lines,  and  three  or 
four  inches  deep  ; or  in  drills  by  a hoe  the 
same  depth  and  distances.  The  plants  will 
come  up  in  April  and  May.  In  their  ad- 
vancing growth,  hoe  and  out  down  aU  weeds, 
drawing  a little  earth  to  the  bottom  of  the 
stems.  The  root  will  multiply  into  a pro- 
geny of  tubers,  in  a cluster,  in  each  plant, 
increasing  in  size  till  September  and  Octo- 
ber ; the  stems  may  then  be  cut  away,  and 
the  produce  dug  up  as  required.  Or,  in 
November,  when  they  have  wholly  done 
growing,  it  will  be  proper  to  take  up  a 
quantity,  and  lay  in  dry  sand  under  cover 
to  be  ready  as  wanting,  in  frosty  weather, 
when  the  others  are  frozen  up  in  the  ground, 
or  affected  by  the  frost.  As  the  roots  of 
this  plant  are  very  prolific,  the  smallest 
piece  of  a tuber  will  grow.  In  taking  up 
the  produce,  therefore,  all  should  be  cleared 
out  as  thoroughly  as  possible;  as  any  re- 
maining part  will  come  up  the  following 
year  irregularly,  and  pester  the  ground ; and 
would  thus  continue  rising  for  many  years, 
but  not  eligible  to  cultivate  for  a good  crop. 
To  satisfy  a demand,  therefore,  a fresh 
plantation  must  be  made  every  year.— See 
Articuoke. 

JERUSALEM  ARTICHOKE,  to  Dress. 
-Wash  and  wipe  the  artichokes,  cut  off  one 
end  of  each  quite  fiat,  and  turn  the  other 
Into  a point;  boil  them  in  milk  and  water, 
lift  them  out  the  instant  they  are  done, 
place  them  upright  in  the  dish  in  which 
they  are  to  lie  served,  and  pour  some 


bechamel  sauce  over  them,  or  with  nearly 
half  a pint  of  crcnni,  thickened  with  a 
dessertspoonful  of  flour  mixed  with  an  ounce 
and  a half  of  butter,  and  seasoned  with  a 
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little  mace  and  some  salt.  When  cream 
cannot  be  procured,  use  new  milk,  and 
increase  the  proportion  of  flour  and  butter. 
Another  mode  of  dressing  artichokes  is  to 
boil  them  till  tender,  press  the  water  well 
from  them,  and  then  mash  them  with  but- 
ter, milk,  or  cream,  adding  pepper  and  salt. 

JESSAMINE.— The  species  of  this  elegant 
genus  are  familiar  to  every  one.  The  stove 
and  greenhouse  kinds  thrive  well  in  a mix- 
ture of  sand,  loam,  and  peat ; and  cuttings 
of  the  ripened  wood,  root  freely  in  the  soil 
or  sand  under  a glass  in  heat.  The  hardy 
kinds  thrive  well  in  any  common  soil, 
and  are  easily  increased  by  cuttings 
under  a glass.  They  are  remarkably  well 
adapted  for  training  over  an  arbour,  or 
against  a wall  or  trellis -work.  The  white 


jessamine  thrives  best  in  a light  warni  soil, 
but  it  will  grow  in  any  ground  in  a sheltered 
situation.  The  yellow  jessamine,  a shrub 
growing  four  or  five  leet  blows  ^ 

yellow  flower  from  July  to  September.  It 
IS  not  sweet  like  the  white,  but  very  elegant 
in  appearance.  Both  these  sorts  may  be 

’"'SEffiSn^rfSTOME.  - Si,.c=  tta 
flowers  of  the  jessamine  do  not  yield  in 
distillation  either  sufficient  essential  oil,  or 
the  flavour  is  destroyed  by  heat,  the  per- 
fume is  obtained  by  steeping  the  flowers  in 
a very  line  oil;  a layer  of  the  flowers  is 
laid  over  the  bottom  of  a hair  sieve,  and 
upon  the  flowers  is  placed  a layer  of 
small  and  detached  pieces  of  cotton  wool, 
wliich  have  been  dipped  in  oil  of  behn; 
over  the  cotton  are  laid  other  flowers,  and 
so  on  alternately,  flowers  and  cotton,  until 
the  sieve  is  full.  When  these  have  lain 
tweiitv-four  hours,  the  flowers  are  taken 
•iwav  and  the  cotton  is  hud  in  the  same  way 
between  layers  of  fresh  flowers,  and  this 
operation  is  repeated,  until  the  cotton  is 
thoroughly  impregnated  with  the  perluine 
of  the  jessamine;  the  cotton  is  then  col- 
lected, put  into  a press,  and  the  oil  squeezed 
out  of  It.  If  kept  ns  oil,  it  must  be  in  well 
Htoppofl  bottles,  but  tlio  usjuil  pliin  is  to  iidd 
to  it  at  once  some  very  finely  rectified  spirit 
of  wine,  which  is  as  odourless  as  possible. 

JESSAMINE  EO.MAUE.  - Melt  hog’s 
lard  and  wash  it  in  clear  water,  lay  it  an 
inch  thick  in  a dish,  and  strew  it  over  with 
iessamine  flowers;  by  this  means,  the  scent 
will  be  imbibed,  and  a very  fragrant  pomade 

^"^.lI-rWEEBEllV,  TO  Buy.— In  purchasing 
jewcllerj^,  always  deal  with  lirst-rate  esta- 


blishments, and  do  not  be  led  away  by 
inferior  articles  which  are  advertised  or 
marked  at  unusually  low  prices.  There  is 
scarcely  anything  more  vexatious  than  to 
buy  what  is  believed  at  the  time  to  be 
genuine  jewellery,  and  to  discover  after- 
wards that  it  is  only  a spurious  imitation ; 
whereas  jewellery  of  real  value  always  gives 
satisfaction  as  long  as  it  is  worn,  and  may 
be  converted  into  cash  at  any  moment, 
should  the  possessor  be  necessitated  to  part 
with  it.  When  such  articles  are  bought,  the 
purchaser  should  by  way  of  security,  have  a 
bill  made  out  with  each  article  duly  speci- 
fied, and  a warranty  attached  by  the  person 
who  sells  them ; so  that  if  any  subsequent 
question  arise  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the 
articles,  the  purchaser  may  be  enabled  to 
call  upon  the  vendor  to  make  good  the 
depreciation,  if  any  such  be  proved.  Be 
cautious  in  buying  jewellery  at  auctions, 
from  private  dealers,  or  through  any  other 
irregular  channel ; as  a number  of  schemes 
are  often  set  a foot,  encouraged  by  the  irre- 
sponsibility of  the  vendors  in  such  cases,  by 
which  the  purchaser  very  frequently  is  made 
to  suffer  severely.  Thus,  cases  have  recently 
occurred  where  so-called  private  dealers 
have  palmed  articles  of  mock  jewellery, 
plated  with  gold  to  a sufficient  depth  to  bear 
the  usual  tests,  and  presenting  outwardly 
all  the  appearance  of  genuine  articles  ; such 
a circumstance  could  hardly  occur  with  a re- 
spectable dealer,  because  he  is  in  the  habit 
of  purchasing  his  goods  from  persons  to 
whom  an  honest  reputation  is  everything, 
and  who  dare  not  attempt  to  sacrifice  their 
own  and  their  employer’s  interests  by  such 
a nefarious  venture. 

JEWELLERY,  to  Clean.— From  con- 
stant wear,  jewellery  is  apt  to  become  dirty 
and  tarnished,  and  the  process  of  restoring 
it  to  its  pristine  brightness  is  very  simple. 
Make  a lather  of  common  yellow  soap  and 
warm  water,  wash  the  articles  in  this  and 
brush  them  well,  then  wipe  them  dry,  and 
polish  them  either  with  a plain  leather,  or 
with  one  upon  which  a little  rouge  has  been 
put ; after  this  application,  the  brilliancy  of 
the  jewellery  will  be  restored. 

JEWELLERY,  TO  Weak.— The  wearing 
of  jewellery  requires  to  be  guided  by  taste 
and  regulated  by  the  station  which  a person 
occupies  in  life.  Amongst  the  nobility,  and 
the  upper  classes  generally,  whose  incomes- 
warrant  any  amount  of  outlay,  the  wearing 
of  jewellery  is  allowed  to  any  extent ; but 
with  persons  moving  in  an  humbler  sphere, 
as  a tradesman  or  a shopkeeper,  an  inordi- 
nate display  of  jewellery  is  in  bad  taste,  and 
indeed  is  apt  to  excite  suspicions  as  to  its 
•’•enuineness.  With  all  persons  of  the  middle 
classes  and  of  limited  means,  a limited  dis- 
iilay  of  jewellery  is  more  becoming  and 
graceful.  The  effectiveness  of  jewellery 
o-rently  depends  on  the  style  and  chasteness 
of  the  design,  as  in  many  cases  articles  of 
enormous  cost  will  not  appear  so  well  to  the 
eye  as  others  of  a tenth  partof  their  intrinsic 
value ; pimply  because  there  is  a heaviness  of 
style  and  poverty  of  design  which  tends,  as 
it  were  to  dim  its  lustre  and  depreciate  its 
value.  ’ Consequently,  by  exercising  a due 
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amount  ol  taste,  money  can  be  laid  out  far 
more  advantageously  than  when  it  is  only 
sought  to  obtain  massive  and  expensive 
articles. 

J OXQUIL.— See  Narcissus. 

JUJUBES.  — A composition  for  coughs 
and  colds,  made  with  gum  arabic  and  a de- 
coction of  the  fruit  of  the  jujube-tree.  The 
jujubes  of  commerce,  however,  seldom  con- 
tain any  of  this  decoction,  and  are  made  as 
follows Take  half  a pound  of  the  whitest 
gum  arabic,  and  having  broken  it  into  ex- 
tremely small  pieces,  dissolve  it  with  an 
ounce  of  fine  isinglass,  in  just  sufficient  water 
for  the  process.  In  the  meantime,  make  a 
syrup  with  half  a pound  of  fine  loaf  sugar, 
and  half  a pint  of  water ; skim  this  fre- 
quently, and  when  it  has  become  thick,  pour 
itmto  thedissolved  gum,  previously  strained 
through  a flannel  bag,  and  continue  the  sim- 
mering from  tune  to  time,  until  it  is  very 
thick;  then  set  it  by  to  cool,  and  when  the 
greatest  part  of  the  heat  has  gone  off,  pour 
m three  or  four  drops  of  neroli.  Before  the 
syrup  has  begun  to  set  thoroughly,  pour  it 
out  upon  a marble  slab,  and  roll  it  to  the 
^ickness  of  about  the  eighth  of  an  inch. 
Before  it  is  quite  cold,  pass  a large  flat  knife 
underneath  the  paste,  to  prevent  its  stick- 
ing ; and  when  cold,  either  cut  the  paste  into 
small  squares,  or  into  diamonds,  and  keep 
them  m a tin  case. 

JULIENNE  SOUP.— Slice  very  fine,  in 
any  quantity,  according  to  the  number  of 
persons  who  are  to  dine,  equal  parts  of  leeks, 
carrots,  parsnips,  onions,  turnips,  celery,  and 
potatoes : add  an  equal  proportion  of  finely 
chopped  lettuce,  and  a little  sorrel  and  pars- 
ley ; let  these  be  about  half  cooked  in  a 
saucepan  with  fresh  butter,  and  then  add 
sufficient  beef  stock  to  make  the  quantity  of 
soup  required ; boil  gently  for  an  hour,  then 
season  with  pepper  and  salt  as  may  be  ne- 
cessary, and  serve  up  without  straining.  If 
there  be  no  beef^  stock  ou  htind,  make  some 


for  the  purpose  in  a separate  saucepan, 
JULY,  Gardening  for. — Kitchen  garden: 
Alexanders,  earth  up.  Artichokes,  attend  to. 
Asparagus  beds,  clean,  leave  off  cutting  from. 
Beans,  plant,  leave  some  in  production  for 
seed.  Beet,  red,  thin.  Green,  white,  sow. 
Borage,  sow.  Borecole,  plant,  prick  out. 
Brocoli,  prick  out,  plant.  Cahhages,  plant, 
prick  out  seedlings,  sow.  Carrots,  thin,  sow 
Cauliflowers,  plant.  Celery,  prick  out,  plant, 
earth  up.  CWmac,  plant.  CAamemik  flowers, 
gather.  Chervil,  sow.  Coleworts,  plant.  Co- 
riander, sow.  Cress,  American,  sow,  earth  up 
where  necessary.  Cucumbers,  attend  to. 
Bndive,  plant,  sow.  Garlic,  take  up  as  wanted. 
Horseradish,  attend  to  hoeing.  Kidney-beans, 
attend  to,  sow.  Lavender,  gather.  Leeks, 
weed,  &c.,  and  plant.  Lettuces,  plant,  sow, 
leave  for  seed.  Marigolds,  flowers,  gather. 
Marjoram,  gather  for  drying.  Melons,  attend 
to.  Mml,  plant.  Mushroom  bed,  attend  to, 
make  spawn,  collect.  Onions,  weed,  &c., 
press  down  leaves,  sow.  Parsley,  sow.  Pars- 
nip«,  weed.  Peas,  sow,  hoe  advancing,  leave 
lor  seed.  Peppermint,  gather.  Pompions,  at- 
tend  to.  Potherbs,  gather  for  drying  and  , 
distilling.  ^tdishes,»o\\.  iJnjie,  edible  rooted, 
BOW.  Balsi/y,  thin.  Bavoys,  plant.  Salad-  | 
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^Pi'^ach,  sow,  hoe,  and 
between  plants.  Succory,  sow. 
Turnips,  sow.  Wormwood,  plant. 

take 

adyanti^e  of  the  showery  weather  to  nrona. 

shoots,  slips,  and  offsets.  Thin 
tinn  tn ground,  and  pay  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  extermination  of  weeds.  Support 
advancing  plants,  where  necessary,  with 
stakes.  Take  advantage  of  the  fine  weather 
to  water,  as  far  as  practicable. 

Flower  gar  Jen..— Sow  a few  hardy  and  half- 
hardy  annuals  for  succession.  Propagate  by 
cuttmgs,  such  plants  as  are  proper  for  the 
purp9se,  as  they  go  out  of  flower.  Pipe  and 
lay  pinks  and  carnations  towards  the  end  of 
the  month.  Transplant  the  seedling  auri- 
culas which  were  sown  last  year,  and  also 
the  seedling  polyanthuses.  Transplant  the 
perennial  and  biennial  seedling’s  which  were 
not  done  last  month  to  remain  till  October. 
Take  up  all  bulbs  and  other  tuberous  roots, 
dry  them  in  the  shade,  and  remove  them  to 
boxes  or  drawers  in  the  store-room ; wrap 
ttie  finer  sorts  in  paper.  Botbeds  and  pits.— 
1 ut  pots  of  carnations  and  pink  pipings  in 
gentle  heat,  it  will  prevent  their  sticking. 
Do  not  for^t  to  give  head-room  to  your 
balsams  ana  other  tender  annuals.  Attend 
to  pots  of  cuttings  and  seedlings ; also  to 
young  stove  plants  put  into  this  department 

for  more  rapid  advancement.  Greenhouse. 

As  soon  as  the  mulberry  comes  into  leaf,  re- 
move the  plants  toa  fit  situation  in  theopen 
air.  Dry  stove.— Givo  abundanceof  air,  night 
and  day,  and  be  moderate  as  to  water.  Cease 
to  water  bulbs  soon  after  they  have  done 
flowering;  let  them  go  slowly  into  a state  of 
hybernation,  and  then  take  them  out  of  the 
pots  and  dry  them. 

General  remarks.— Kow,  weed,  hoe,  rake, 
thin,  stir,  and  dress  and  maintain  as  com- 
plete an  appearance  of  polish  and  high  keep- 
ing as  possible.  Walk  round  the  garden 
frequently,  and  examine  everything  mi- 
nutely, and  reflect  on  what  can  be  done  to 
promote  its  growth  and  beauty.  Water  and 
roll  any  new-laid  gravel,  to  combine  it  pro- 
perly with  the  rest.  Dress,  roll,  and  mow 
lawns  and  turf  in  every  form.  Search  out 
insects  and  destroy  them.  Sliade,  shelter, 
and  aflbrd  every  kind  of  protection  to  plants 
coming  into  flower. 

JULY, Things  in  Season.— /’i.Ji;  barbel, 
brill,  carp,  cod,  conger  eels,  crabs,  cray-flsh, 
dabbs,  dace,  dory,  eels,  flounders,  gurnards, 
haddocks,  herrings,  ling,  lobsters,  mackerel, 
mullet,  perch,  pike,  plaice,  firawns,  salmon, 
skate,  soles,  tench,  thornback,  trout. 

Erui'f.— Apples:  codlin,  jennetting,  5Iar- 
garet,  summer  pear-main,  summer  pippin. 
Apricots,  cherries,  currants,  damsons, goose- 
berries, melons,  nectarines,  peaches.  Tears : 
Catharine,  green-chisel,  jargonelle,  musk. 
Oranges,  pine-apples,  plums,  raspberries, 
strawberries. 

Meat. —Beet,  grass-lamb,  mutton,  veal, 
buck-venison. 

Poultry  and  Chickens,  ducks,  fowls, 

green-geese,  leverets,  pigeons,  plovers,  rab- 
bits, turkey-poults,  wheat-ears,  wild  pigeons, 
wild  rabbits. 

Vegetables,  — Artichokes,  asparagus,  balm, 
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beans,  carrots,  cauliflowers,  celery,  chervil, 
cucumbers,  endive,  flnochio,  herbs  of  all 
sorts,  lettuces,  mint,  mushroom,  peas,  pota- 
toes, purslane,  radishes,  rocambole,  salads 
of  all  sorts,  salsify,  sorrel,  spinach,  turnips. 

JinviBLES.  — Cakes,  made  as  follows : 
balf  a pound  of  flour,  half  a pound  of  sugar, 
six  ounces  of  butter  to  be  rubbed  into  the 
flour;  one  ounce  each  of  sweet  and  bitter 
almonds  pounded.  This  quantity,  wetted 
with  one  egg  well  beaten,  dropped  in  small 
lumps  on  a tin,  will  bake  in  a few  minutes 
in  a hot  oven.  A little  powdered  white 
sugar  may  be  strewn  over  the  surface,  be- 
fore they  are  put  into  the  oven. 

1^"  Flour,  ^Ib.  ; sugar,  |lb. ; butter, 
6ozs. ; sweet  almonds,  loz. ; bitter  almonds, 
loz. ; egg,  1. 

JUNE,  Gardening  -Eon.— Kitchen  garden: 
Alexanders,  earth  up.  Artichokes,  weed,  &c. 
Asparagus  beds,  clean,  &c.  Beans,  plant,  hoe, 
&c.,  advancing  crops.  Beets,  thin.  Borecole, 
plant,  sow,  prick  out.  Brocoli,  sow,  prick 
out,  plant.  Basil,  plant.  Cabbages,  sow, 
prick  out,  plant,  earth  up.  Capsicum,  plant. 
Carrots,  thin,  &c.  Cauliflowei's,  prick  out ; 
seedlings,  earth  up,  &c. ; leave  for  seed. 
Celery,  sow,  plant,  earth  up  advancing.  Cele- 
riac,  plant.  Coleworts,  sow  for,  plant.  Cu- 
eumbers,  sow,  plant,  in  forcing  attend  to. 
Cardoons,  thin,  plant  out.  Coriander,  sow. 
Cress,  American,  sow,  water,  plant,  earthing 
up,  attend  to.  Endive,  sow,  plant.  Fennel, 
plant.  Finochio,  sow,  earth  up  advancing 
crops.  Garlic,  gather  for  use.  Jlerbs,  gather 
for  drying  and  distilling.  Jerusalem  arti- 
chokes,  hoe,  &c.  Kidney  beans,  dwarfs,  sow, 
runners,  attend  to.  Leeks,  thin,  &c.,  trans- 
plant. Lettuce,  sow;  plant,  leave  for  seed. 
Melons,  plant  out.  Mint,  plant.  Onions,  thin, 
&c.,  transplant  into  deficiencies.  Parsley, 
sow.  Hamburg  ditto,  thin.  Parsnips,  thin. 
Peas,  sow,  attend  to  advancing  crops.  Pota- 
toes, hoe.  Pompions,  plant.  Radishes,  sow. 
Rampion,  thin.  Sage,  plant.  Salsify,  thin. 
Savoys,  plant,  prick  out.  Scurvy-grass,  sow 
seeds,  attend  to,  gather.  Salading  (small), 
BOW.  Spinach,  sow,  thin  advancing ; stir 
ground  between  crop  in  rows.  Succory,  sow. 
Tarragon,  plant.  Thinning,  attend  to.  Toma- 
toes, plant  out.  Turnips,  sow,  thin  advanc- 
ing. Turnip  cabbage,  sow,  plant,  attend  to 
their  watering  and  weeding.  Wormwood, 
plant. 

General  remarks. — Give  shelter,  shade,  and 
protection  to  every  kind  of  advancing  crop. 
Water  where  necessary,  and  stick  and  top 
beans,  peas,  &c. ; hoe,  thin,  and  stir  the 
surface  among  every  description  of  crop 
wherever  necessary.  Olieck  the  ravages  of 
birds,  vermin,  and  insects,  by  searching  well 
for  them,  and  destroying  them  without 
delay.  Flower  garden:  propagate  carnations 
by  layers,  and  pipings;  uouble  sweet  wil- 
liams and  pinks  by  layers  and  cuttings,  or 
slips ; perennial  fibrous-rooted  i>lants,  by 
cuttings  of  the  stalks.  Transplant  the  large 
annuals  from  the  seedling  bed  to  the  places 
where  they  are  to  remain ; let  this  be  done 
in  showery  weather  if  possible.  Take  uj)  all 
bulbs,  ranunculus  and  anemone  roots,  &c., 
as  tlie  flowers  and  roots  decay.  Water  the 
delicate  plants,  if  the  weather  prove  dry ; 


give  a moderate  watering  in  the  evening, 
but  never  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  Sow 
some  hardy  annuals,  such  as  ten-week 
stocks,  Virginia-stocks,  &c.  Plant  out  China 
asters,  Chinese  hollyhocks,  ten-week  con- 
volvulus, &c. ; but  let  each  root  have  a ball 
of  earth  around  it.  Turn  the  African  and 
French  marigolds  from  their  lower  strag- 
gling shoots,  that  they  may  present  a neat 
and  upright  appearance.  Turn  the  chrys- 
anthemums, which  are  apt  to  branch  too 
near  the  root,  and  stake  them  neatly.  Plant 
out  carnations  and  pink  seedlings  into  their 
appointed  places.  Hotbeds  and  pits. — Attend 
to  cuttings,  from  whatever  department.  It 
you  are  endeavouring  to  flower  the  more  de- 
licate aquatics,  see  to  the  keeping  up  of  a 
regular  heat.  Greenhouse. — This  will  now  be 
fllled  with  pots  of  tender  annuals,  which 
only  require  shifting  now  and  then  till  of  a 
certain  growth. 

General  remarks.  — Eradicate  aU  weeds  the 
moment  they  appear;  keep  the  surface  of 
the  ground  always  fresh,  and  rather  rough, 
never  smooth  and  battered ; it  is  better  to 
have  little  clods  and  knots  of  earth,  as  they 
make  a variety  of  light  and  shade ; and  are, 
besides,  more  favourable  for  the  admission 
of  air,  heat,  and  moisture  to  the  roots. 
Destroy  insects ; cut  out  broken  stalks  and 
diseased  parts  of  plants.  Gather  flowers 
neatly  with  a knife,  and  so  as  not  to  dis- 
figure the  plants.  Gather  in  general  from 
the  reserve-garden,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the 
borders.  Attend  to  the  mowing  and  dress- 
ing of  the  lawn,  according  as  the  weather 
may  be  fine  or  showery.  Weed  and  roll 
gravel  walks  in  moist  weather.  When  dry, 
and  the  gravel  becomes  loose,  water  and 
roll. 

JUNE.— Things  in  Season.  Fw/i.— Carp, 
cod,  conger  eels,  crabs,  cray-fish.  dabbs,  dace, 
dory,  eels,  flounders,  gurnards,  haddocks, 
herrings,  ling,  lobsters,  mackerel,  mullet, 
perch,  pike,  plaice,  prawns,  salmon,  salmon 
trout,  skate,  smelt,  soles,  sturgeon,  tench, 
trout,  turbot,  white  bait,  whitings. 

Fruit. — Apples  : John  apple,  stone  pippin, 
golden  russet.  Apricots.  Cherries:  duke 
bigaroon,  blackheart.  Currants,  goose- 
berries, melons.  Pears  : winter  green. 
Strawberries.  Forced  fruit. — Grapes,  necta- 
rines, poaches,  pines. 

J/eaf.— Beef,  grass-lamb,  house-lamb,  mut- 
ton, pork,  veal,  buck-venison. 

Poultry  and  Game.— Chickens,  ducklings, 
fowls,  green-geese,  leverets,  pigeons,  plovers, 
pullets,  rabbits,  turkey-poults,  wheatears, 
wood- pigeons. 

Ffjetaft/eA—Angelica,  artichokes,  asparagus, 
beans,  beet  (white),  cabbage,  carrots,  cauli- 
flowers, chervil,  cucumbers,  endive,  herbs  of 
all  sorts,  leeks,  lettuce,  onions,  parsley,  peas, 
potatoes,  purslane,  radislies,  salad  of  all 
sorts,  spinach,  turnips,  vegetable  marrow. 

JUNIPER  BERRY.— A strong  diuretic, 
combined  with  a tonic  principle.  The  oil  of 
juniper,  in  doses  of  from  two  to  six  drops, 
is  a more  powerful  diuretic  than  any  other 
known.  The  diuretic  property  of  gin  is 
wholly  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  essential 
oil  given  out  by  this  berry  in  distillation. 
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JUiNiiET. — A preparation  common  in 
Devonshire,  made  as  follows : — Put  warm 
milk  into  a bowl ; turn  it  %vith  rennet ; then 
put  some  scalded  cream,  sugar,  and  cinna- 
mon on  the  top,  without  breaking  the  curd ; 
which  put  into  a close  net,  and  hang  it  up, 
for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the  milk  to  drain 
from  it,  and  to  bring  it  into  shape.  Or,  put 
some  new  milk  into  a basin,  add  to  it  a little 
rennet,  and,  if  approved,  a little  brandy  or 
rum  may  also  be  added ; stir  the  whole  well 
till  perfectly  mixed.  Place  it  near  the  lire, 
or  on  a warm  stove  or  hearth,  until  turned, 
but  avoid  keephig  it  too  hot,  or  it  will  not 
turn  properly.  When  turned,  put  sugar  and 
grated  nutmeg  or  cinnamon  on  the  top,  and 
clotted  cream,  without  breaking  the  curd; 
then  serve. 

JURY.  — With  the  exceptions  hereafter 
specified,  the_ following  persons  are  qualified 
?®rve  on  juries,  in  the  county,  riding,  or 
division,  where  they  respectively  reside.  1. 
Every  man  between  the  age  of  twenty-one 
and  sixty  years,  residingin  England,  having, 
in  his  own  name,  or  in  trust,  £X0  per  annum 
of  clear  yearly  income,  arising  from  lands 
and  tenements ; or  rents  amounting  to  the 
clear  yearly  value  of  £10.  2.  Every  man 

having  £2u  a year  clear,  from  lands  or  tene- 
ments held  by  lease  for  twenty-one  years 
or  upwards,  or  for  any  term  determinable 
on  any  life  or  lives.  3.  Householders 
assessM  to  the  poor  rate,  or  to  the  inhabited 
house  duty,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex  on 
the  value  of  £30 ; in  any  other  coimty,  £20. 
Lastly,  persons  occupying  any  house  con- 
taining not  less  than  fifteen  windows.  The 
foUowing  are  exempt  from  serving  on  all 
juries  and  Inquests  whatever.  Peers,  judges, 
counsellors,  attorneys,  proctors,  coroners, 
gaolers,  and  keepers  of  houses  of  correction  ; 
clergyme^n  in  holy  orders ; Roman  Catholic 
priests,  having  taken  the  oath  required  by 
law ; dissenting  ministers,  whose  places  of 
worship  are  registered,  and  who  follow  no 
secular  occupation  except  that  of  school- 
master; police  magistrates  and  commis- 
sioners of  the  metropolis ; officers  of  the 
army  and  navy  on  Aril  pay;  physicians, 
surgeons,  and  apothecaries,  duly  licensed, 
and  actually  practising  ; servants  of  the 
royal  household,  pilots  licensed,  and  masters 
in  the  buoy  or  light  service ; officers  in  the 
customs,  post-office,  and  excise;  officers  of 
courts  of  justice  actually  exercising  the 
duties  of  their  offices ; sheriffs’  officers,  high 
constables,  and  parish  clerks.  After  serving 
and  obtaining  the  sheriff’s  certificate,  per- 
sons are  free  from  again  serving  on  juries, 
lor  Mrtain  periods ; in  the  counties  palatine, 
or  the  principality  of  Wales,  or  in  Hereford, 
Cambridge,  Huntingdon,  or  Rutland,  for 
one  year ; in  the  county  of  York,  for  four 
years  ; in  any  other  county  except  Middle- 
sex, two  years.  The  names  of  the  jurors 
summoned,  being  written  on  tickets,  are  put 
into  a box,  and,  when  each  cause  is  called, 
twelve  of  the  persons  whose  names  are  first 
drawn  are  sworn  on  the  jury,  unless  absent, 
challenged,  or  excused,  or  unless  a previous 
view  of  the  subject  in  issue  shail  have  been 
thought  necessary  hy  the  court ; and  then 
the  jurors,  who  have  had  the  view,  shall  be 
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sworn  prior  to  any  other  jurors.  On  the 
jurors’  names  being  called,  they  may  be 
challenged  or  objected  to  by  the  parties,  as 
improper  persons  to  form  the  jury.  Chal- 
lenges are  of  two  kinds ; challenge  to  the 
array,  and  challenge  to  the  pole.  Challeno-e 
to  the  array  is  an  exception  at  once  to  the 
whole  panel,  which  may  be  on  the  ground  of 
partiality,  or  default  in  sheriff,  or  his  deputy 
who  arrayed  the  panel.  Or  the  array  may 
be  challenged  because  one  of  the  parties  is 
an  alien,  so  entitled  to  a jury  of  one- half 
foreigners.  Challenges  to  the  pole  are  ex- 
ceptions to  particular  individuals,  and  may 
be  made  on  several  accounts,  i.  Ihat  the 
juror  is  an  alien.  2.  That  he  is  not  duly 
qualified  according  to  the  statute.  3.  That 
he  has  been  an  arbitrator  in  the  cause,  has 
received  money  for  his  verdict,  or  is  related 
to,  or  employed  by  one  of  the  parties.  4, 
That  he  is  infamous  or  degraded  in  law.  6. 
Challenges  may  be  made  to  the  favour,  as 
where  the  party  has  no  direct  cause  of  chal- 
lenge, but  objects  only  to  some  suspiciouff 
circumstance,  as  acquaintance  or  the  like, 
the  validity  of  which  must  be  determined  by 
two  indifferent  persons,  chosen  by  the  court 
And  lastly,  a juror  may  challenge  himself, 
on  the  ground  of  his  title,  office,  profession, 
or  some  other  cause  of  exemption,  before 
enumerated.  Persons  summoned  to  serve 
on  juries  in  any  of  the  inferior  courts  of 
record  in  London,  or  in  any  other  liberty, 
city,  borough,  or  town,  not  attending,  shall 
forfeit  not  more  than  forty  shillings,  and  not 
less  than  twenty  shillings,  unless  the  Court 
be  satisfied  with  the  cause  of  absence.  Ita 
the  superior  courts  the  lowest  fine  is  £io  for 
non-attendance  without  sufficient  reason, 
and  the  highest  fine  £60. 


K. 


KALE,  CoLTURE  OF. — Kale,  or  colewort, 
is  a species  of  sea-cabbage ; It  is  propagated 
both  from  seed  and  slips  of  the  root ; the 
first  is  by  far  the  best  mode,  for  although 
it  may  be  obtained  from  slips  with  greater 
certainty,  yet  the  plants  arising  from  seed 
are  the  strongest  and  longest  lived.  The 
seed  may  be  inserted  in  drills  from  October 
to  the  commencement  of  April,  but  the  best 
time  for  inserting  it  is  during  January, 
February,  or  March.  It  is  by  much  the  best 
mode  to  leave  the  plants  where  raised,  and 
with  that  intent  to  guard  against  failure, 
inserting  the  seed  lu  patches  of  six  or 
twelve  seeds,  each  six  inches  apart,  and  the 
patches  two  feet  asunder.  If.  however,  they 
are  Intended  for  transplanting,  the  seed  may 
be  sown  in  drills  twelve  inches  asunder; 
in  either  case  it  must  not  be  buried  more 
than  two  Inches  below  the  surface ; and  it 
is  a good  plan,  previously  to  inserting  the 
seed,  to  bruise  the  outer  coat  without  in- 
juring its  vegetating  power,  as  by  this 
ment  the  germination  is  accelerated.  In# 
plants  will,  in  general,  make  their  appear 
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ance  in  four  or  five  months,  never  sooner 
than  six  weeks  ; hut,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
seed  will  sometimes  remain  twelve  months 
before  it  vegetates.  The  best  time  for  in- 
creasing it  by  slips  is  in  March.  Rooted 
olfsets  may  be  detached  from  established 
plants  ; or  their  roots,  which  have  attained 
the  thickness  of  the  third  finger,  may  be 
cut  into  lengths,  each  having  at  least  two 
eyes.  The  cuttings  must  be  inserted  in  an 
upright  position,  two  or  threeinches  beneath 
the  surface.  It  is  best  to  plant  two  together, 
to  obviate  the  danger  of  lailure,  at  two  feet 
apart,  to  remain.  The  bed  should  be  laid 
out  three  feet  wide,  and  a two-feet  alley 
between  every  two.  If  the  months  of  June 
and  July  prove  dry,  the  beds  should  be 
plentifully  watered.  The  seedlings  require 
no  other  attention  during  the  first  summer 
than  to  be  kept  free  from  weeds,  and  if  the 
plants  come  up  too  numerously,  to  be 
thinned  to  five  or  six  in  each  patch.  When 
their  leaves  have  decayed,  and  been  cleared 
away  about  November,  they  must  be  earthed 
over  an  inch  or  two  with  dry  mould  from 
the  alleys,  and  over  this  about  six  inches 
depth  of  long  litter  be  spread,  and  thus  left 
during  the  winter.  In  the  following  spring, 
the  litter  is  to  be  raked  ofl",  and  a small  por- 
tion of  the  most  rotten  dug  into  the  alleys. 
When  the  plants  have  perfectly  made  their 
appearance,  they  must  he  thinned,  leaving 
the  three  strongest  in  each  patch ; those 
removed  being  planted  at  similar  distances 
if  required.  In  the  second  winter,  the 
earthing-up  must  be  increased  to  five  or  six 
inches  over  the  crowns,  and  the  covering  of 
litter  performed  as  before.  In  the  third 
spring,  the  litter  being  removed,  and  some 
dug  into  the  alleys,  as  before,  about  an  inch 
depth  of  drift  sand  or  cool  ashes  must  be 
spread  regularly  over  the  surface.  The 
sprouts  may  now  he  bleached  and  cut  for 
use.  In  November,  as  soon  as  the  leaves 
are  decayed,  the  beds  being  cleared  of  them, 
the  coating  of  sand  and  ashes  removed,  and 
gently  stirred  with  the  asparagus  fork,  tliey 
must  be  covered  with  a mixture  of  three 
parts  earth  from  the  alleys,  and  one  part  of 
thoroughly  decayed  leaves,  to  the  depth  of 
three  or  four  inches.  The  major  part  of  this 
is  to  be  removed  in  the  following  spring,  the 
beds  forked,  and  the  covering  of  sand  re- 
moved, the  routine  of  the  cultivation  exist- 
ing during  the  continuance  of  the  beds. 


In  blanching,  pots  arc  much  to  be  preferred 
to  any  other  covering.  Common  lIower-i)ots 
of  large  dimensions  may  be  employed,  the 
hole  at  the  bottom  being  stopped  with  a 
piece  of  tile  and  clay,  so  ns  to  exclude  every 
ray  of  light.  A kind  of  pot  for  blanching. 


as  represented  in  the  engraving,  is  very 
commonly  used.  They  are  of  earthenware, 
twelve  or  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  and 
twelve  high.  Previous  to  covering  the  stools 
with  the  pots,  the  manure  laid  on  in  the 
winter  must  be  removed ; and  the  operation 
should  commence  at  the  close  of  February, 
or  at  least  a month  before  the  shoots  usually 
appear,  as  the  shelter  of  the  pots  assists 
materially  in  bringing  them  forward.  In 
four  or  six  weeks  after  the  plants  are 
covered,  they  should  be  examined,  and  as 
soon  as  they  appear  three  or  four  inches 
high,  they  may  be  cut.  In  order  to  prolong 
the  season  of  production,  the  plants  should 
be  raised  annually,  so  that  every  year  a 
cutting  may  be  had  from  a yearling  crop, 
which  comes  in  much  later,  and  conse- 
quently succeeds,  in  production,  the  old 
established  roots.  The  shoots  should  be 
cut  while  young  and  crisp,  not  exceeding 
five  or  six  inches  in  height ; the  section  to 
be  made  just  within  the  ground,  but  not  so 
as  to  injure  the  crown  of  the  root.  When 
the  cutting  ceases,  all  covering  must  be 
removed,  and  the  plants  allowed  to  grow  at 
liberty.  For  producing  seed,  a stool,  which 
has  not  been  cut  i'rom,  or  even  covered  at 
all  for  blanching,  must  be  allowed  to  run  in 
spring.  Unlike  the  generality  of  vegetables, 
the  shoots  of  forced  sea  kale  are  always 
more  crisp  and  delicate  than  those  produced 
naturally.  Those  plants  will  not  do  for 
forcing  a second  time,  which  have  been 
forced  in  frames ; consequently,  a small  bed 
should  be  sown  every  year  for  this  purpose, 
so  that  a succession  of  plants  may  be 
annually  secured. 

KALE  BOILED. — Wash,  trim,  and  tie 
the  kale  in  bunches,  and  throw  it  into  plenty 
of  boiling  water  with  some  salt  in  it.  When 
it  is  perlectly  tender,  lift  it  out,  drain  it  well 
from  the  water,  and  send  it  to  table  with 
melted  butter.  It  is  improved  by  being 
served  up  on  toast,  as  asparagus.  About 
twenty  minutes  will  boil  it;  a minute  or 
two  less  for  persons  who  like  it  crisp. 

KALE  8TEWED.-Boil  the  kale  for  ten 
minutes  in  salt  and  water ; drain  it  well, 
and  pqf  it  into  a saucepan  with  as  much 
good  brown  gravy  as  will  nearly  cover  it; 
stew  it  gently  for  ten  minutes,  or  until  it  is 
very  tender,  and  send  it  to  table  in  the  gravy 
very  hot.  Another  excellent  mode  of  serv- 
ing this  vegetable  is,  to  boil  it  in  salt  and 
water,  and  to  pour  over  it  plenty  of  rich 
while  sauce  after  it  is  dished. 

KALEIDOSCOI’E. — A pleasing  philoso- 
phical toy,  which  may  be  formed  astbllows} 
—Two  slips  of  silvered  glass  from  six  to  ten 
inches  in  length,  and  from  an  incli  to  an 
incli  and  a half  wide,  and  rather  narrower 
at  one  end  than  the  other,  are  joined 
together  lengthwise,  by  one  of  their  edges, 
by  means  of  a piece  of  silk  or  cloth  glued  on 
their  backs ; they  are  then  placed  in  a tube 
of  tin  or  pasteboard,  blackened  inside,  and 
a little  longer  than  is  necessary  to  contain 
them,  and  are  fixed  by  means  ot  small  pieces 
of  cork,  with  their  faces  at  any  angle  to  each 
other  that  is  an  eveit  aliquot  part  of  four 
right  angles  (ns  the  I'o,  &c.)  The  one 
end  of  the  lube  is  then  closed  with  an 
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opaque  screen,  or  cover,  through  which  a 
small  eyehole  is  made  in  the  centre ; and 
the  other  end  is  fitted,  fii-st  with  a plate  of 
common  glass,  and  at  the  distance  of  about 
an  eighth  of  an  inch,  with  a plain  piece  of 
slightly  ground  glass  parallel  to  the  former  ; 
in  the  intermediate  space  or  cell  are  placed 
the  objects  to  form  the  images.  These  con- 
sist of  coloured  pieces  of  glass,  glass  beads, 
or  any  other  coloured  diaphanous  bodies, 
sufficiently  small  to  move  freely  in  the  cell, 
and  to  assume  new  positions  when  the  tube 
is  shaken  or  turned  round.  A tube  so  pre- 
pared presents  an  infinite  number  of  chang- 
ing and  symmetrical  figures,  no  one  of  which 
can  be  exactly  reproduced.  This  toy  is  so 
easily  constructed,  is  so  very  inexpensive, 
and  at  the  same  time  so  capable  of  allbrding 
an  almost  inexhaustible  fund  of  amusement 
to  the  young,  that  the  construction  of  it  is 
well  worth  the  trial,  as  affording  a double 
gratification.  Any  common  tube  of  tin  or 
pasteboard  may  be  used,  and  strips  of  glass 
smoked  on  one  side  will  answer  for  mirrors. 

KENNEL.— The  feeding  and  lodging  of 
dogs,  and  the  consequent  management  of 
the  kennel,  is  a matter  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance. It  is  essential  that  the  kennel 
should  be  in  a healthy  situation ; and  that 
ft  should  be  dry,  waf-m,  and  airy.  Cleanli- 
ness is  also  worthy  of  the  strictest  attention, 
and  should  never  be  wanting  •,  neglect  in  this 
particular  frequently  inducing  many  cu- 
taneous and  other  diseases,  from  the  noxious 
e.xhalations  which  are  suffered  to  arise.  In 
the  feeding  of  dogs,  a mixture  of  both 
animal  and  vegetable  substances  may  be 
considered  as  its  most  proper  food ; the  pro- 
portions of  each  are  best  determined  by  the 
exertions  of  the  body,  for  animal  food  aflbrds 
most  nutriment ; so  when  the  bodily  exer- 
tions are  great,  as  those  of  hounds,  grey- 
hounds, pointers,  &c.,  in  their  working  sea- 
son, then  a large  proportion  of  animal  matter 
forms  the  best  food.  On  the  contrary,  when 
the  season  of  rest  arrives,  milder  and  less 
nutritious  food  (but  such  as  is  equally  bulky) 
is  required;  conseq^uently,  at  this  period,  a 
larger  proportion  of  vegetable  matter  is  equal 
to  their  wants.  An  entire  vegetable  diet, 
however,  docs  not  always  agree  with  dogs 
which  have  been  long  fed  with  flesh ; neither 
is  a long  continuation  of  any  one  kind  of 
food  so  wholesome  as  an  occasional  change. 
The  quantity,  as  well  as  the  quality  of  food 
is  also  to  be  considered,  as  well  as  constitu- 
tional peculiarities,  for  some  require  more 
than  others.  When  dogs  feed  together,  some 
will  eat  slowly,  and  some  will  devour  three 
times  the  quantity  in  the  same  time  which 
sufficed  for  the  meal  of  the  former ; conse- 
quently, unless  the  feed  regulates  the  opera- 
tion, one-half  of  the  dogs  will  be  gorged  and 
the  other  half  underfed.  Of  the  animal  sub- 
stances used  as  food  for  dogs,  the  entrails  of 
the  larger  kinds,  as  those  of  sheep  and  cows, 
are  common.  Where  a limited  number  only 
of  dogs  are  kept,  bullocks’  and  sheep’s 
paunches  boiled  down,  and  the  liquor  poured 
over  bread-raspings  or  ground  meal  of  any 
kind,  form  excellent  food.  Greaves,  also, 
first  soaked  in  cold  water,  and  then  mixed 
with  a tliick  mess  of  meal  of  any  kind,  form 
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a convenient  food  for  pointers.  Of  the  vege- 
table substances  from  which  dogs  can  receive 
nourishment,  the  list  extends  to  almost  every 
edible  plant ; and  though  dogs  w’ill  not  vo- 
luntarily eat  all  vegetables,  yet  the  number 
they  will  take  is  very  considerable,  and  may 
be  increased  by  custom.— See  Dogs,  3Ia- 

NAGEMENT  OF. 

KENTISH  CAKE.— Mix  a tablespoonful 
of  salt  with  half  a peck  of  sifted  dry  flour, 
half  an  ounce  of  cinnamon,  a quarter  of  an. 
ounce  of  nutmeg,  a drachm  of  cloves,  and  one 
of  mace,  all  finely  beaten  and  silted  with  the 
salt.  Add  three-quarters  of  a pound  of 
sugar ; and  W'ell  work,  by  a little  at  a time, 
a pound  and  a half  of  fresh  butter  into  the 
flour  ; it  will  take  three  hours  in  working  up. 
Then  put  in  a quart  of  cream,  a pint  of  ale 
yeast,  a gill  of  white  wine,  the  yolks  of  eight 
eggs,  the  whites  of  four,  and  a gill  of  rose 
water.  Mix  the  whole  with  the  flour,  and 
knead  them  well  together.  Lay  the  paste 
for  some  time  near  the  fire ; then  put  in  a 
pound  of  raisins  stoned  and  minced,  and 
three  pounds  of  currants  ; bake  the  cake  for 
three  hours,  in  a gentle  oven.  When  done, 
frost  it  on  the  top  with  rose-water  and  the 
white  of  an  egg  beaten  together  ; sift  over  it 
plenty  of  powdered  loaf  sugar,  and  set  it  in 
the  oven  to  dry. 

Salt,  1 tablespoonful;  flour,  } peck; 
cinnamon,  Joz. ; nutmeg,  Joz. ; cloves,  1 
drachm ; mace,  1 drachm ; sugar,  fib. ; but 
ter,  1 jibs. ; cream,  1 quart ; ale  yeast,  1 pint , 
white  wine,  l gill ; eggs,  8 yolks,  4 whites  ; 
rose-water.  1 gill:  raisins,  lib. ; currants, 3lbs. 

KETCHUP,  MUSHKOOM.-Gather  the 
broad  flapped  and  red  gilded  mushrooms  be- 
fore the  sun  has  discoloured  them;  wipe, 
and  break  them  into  an  earthen  pan.  To 
every  three  handfuls,  throw  in  one  handful 
of  salt ; stir  them  two  or  three  times  a day 
till  the  salt  is  dissolved,  and  the  mushrooms 
are  liquid.  Bruise  the  remnants,  set  the 
whole  over  a gentle  fire  till  the  essential 
properties  are  extracted ;_ strain  Gie  hot  li 
quor  through  a line  hair  sieve,  boil  it  gently 
with  allspice,  whole  black  popper,  ginger, 
horseradish,  and  a lew  shalots,  with  two  or 
three  laurel  leaves.  Alter  simmering  lor 
some  time,  and  well  skimming,  strain  the 
liquor  into  bottles ; when  cold,  close  the 
bottles  with  cork  and  bladder.  II 
boiled  at  the  end  of  three  months  witli  ircsh 
spice,  and  a stick  of  sliced  horseradish,  it 
will  keep  very  well  for  at  least  a year;  but 
unless  this  be  done,  it  will  seldom  keep  so 

'°I&rCHUr,  OYSTElt.-Take  a number 
of  oysters,  according  to  the  quantity  ol 
ketchup  which  1s  to  be  made.  Leanl  them, 
and  boll  them  in  their  liquor,  strinii,  ana 
pound  them  in  a mortar;  boil  up  with  some 
spring  water  the  beards  ol  the  oysters;  and 
straining  it  to  the  lirstoystcr  liquor,  boll  the 
poundetr oysters  in  the  mixed  liquors,  with 
liruised  mace  and  pejiner.  When  I horoug  b y 
boiled,  set  it  to  cool,  then  l>m'>\'i 
bottles,  and  cork  securely.  Ihia  ketchup 
will  keep  good  for  a long  time.  „„T,,i,pr 

KETCIIUl’,WAr.NlJT.  1 '><  “"y  , 
of  walnuts  you  please  into 
wiUi  cold  strong  alagar,  and  tie  tliuiiciosuy 
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down  for  twelve  months.  Then  take  out  the 
walnuts,  and  to  every  gallon  of  liquor  put 
two  heads  of  garlic,  halt'  a pound  of  ancho- 
vies, a quart  of  red  wine,  and  an  ounce  each 
of  mace  and  cloves,  long,  black,  and  Jamaica 
pepper,  and  ginger.  Boil  altogether  till  the 
liquor  he  reduced  to  half  the  quantity,  and 
the  next  day  bottle  it  for  use. 

KETTLE. — A well-known  culinary  imple- 
ment for  boiling  water.  They  are  constructed 
of  various  materials,  according  to  the  uses  to 
which  they  are  to  be  put.  For  kitchen  pur- 
poses strong  iron  kettles  are  the  most  suit- 
able, as  better  able  to  resist  the  extraordi- 
nary amount  of  heat  to  which  they  are  sub- 
mitted, and  the  rough  usage  to  which  they 
are  subjected.  When  water  is  required  to 
boil  quickly,  a kettle  made  of  tin  will  be  found 
the  best.  For  parlour  use,  bright  copper 
kettles  are  generally  used ; and  in  order  to 
keep  these  m a state  of  brightness,  they 
should  not  be  put  over  the  fire  for  the  pur- 
pose of  boiling  the  water,  but  the  water 
which  has  been  boiled  in  another  kettle 
should  be  transferred  into  them.  When 
kettles  have  been  long  submitted  to  the  ac- 
tion of  heat,  the  handles  are  frequently  too 
hot  to  touch  ; to  obviate  this  disadvantage 
handles  are  made  of  non-conducting  mate- 
rials, such  as  bone  or  glass,  so  that  they  may 
be  handled  without  any  inconvenience.  To 
dean  the  inside  of  a kettle,  fill  it  with  water,  and 
add  to  it  a drachm  of  sal-ammoniac ; let  it 
boil  for  an  hour,  when  the  liir,  or  petrified 
substance  formed  on  the  metal,  will  be  dis- 
solved, and  can  be  easily  removed.  In  boil- 
ing a kettle,  care  must  be  taken  to  put  on 
the  lid  closely,  so  as  not  to  leave  the  smallest 
crevice.  If  the  lid  is  in  the  least  broken  or 
bent,  it  is  best  to  obtain  a new  one;  other- 
wise the  water  is  liable  to  be  smoked  and 
rendered  unfit  for  use,  communicating  a 
most  unpleasant  flavour  to  the  tea,  cofl'ee, 
&c.  The  furring  to  which  kettles  are  subject 
is  caused  by  the  deposits  of  water  repeatedly 
boiled ; the  simplest  precaution  will  prevent 
this  unpleasant  accumulation.  Place  in  the 
kettle  a clean  oyster-shell,  which,  by  attack- 
ing the  particles  of  stone  or  lime  deposited 
by  the  water,  will  have  the  effect  of  keeping 
both  the  kettle  clean  and  the  water  pure. 

KEYS.— The  care  of  keys  is  no  unimpor- 
tant consideration,  when  it  is  reflected  how 
much  inconvenience  and  trouble  are  fre- 
quently caused  when  one  of  these  is  missing 
or  broken.  In  order  that  keys  may  be  kept 
together,  they  should  all  be  fastened  on  to 
one  ring,  and  so  that  the  hand  may  be  placed 
upon  them  at  any  moment  they  should  be 
invariably  deposited  in  a certain  spot,  known 
only  to  yourself;  the  best  way,  perhaps,  is 
to  lock  them  up  and  keep  the  Key  under 
which  they  are  locked  up,  in  your  purse  or 

Eocket-book.  When  a key  is  lost  beyond  all 
ope  of  return,  and  if  it  belongs  to  any  re- 
ceptacle in  which  articles  of  value  aud  im- 
portance are  kept,  it  is  best  to  have  a new 
lock,  so  that  in  the  event  of  the  key  having 
been  abstracted  for  dishonest  purposes,  this 
design  may  be  effectually  fVustratcd,  When 
there  is  something  amiss  with  a key  so  that 
it  will  not  turn  with  case,  do  not  be  impa- 
tient and  endeavour  to  force  it  to  turn,  as 


this  will  in  all  probability  break  the  key  and 
injure  the  lock;  but  withdraw  the  key  and 
examine  both  it  and  the  lock,  and  then,  after 
removing  any  obstruction,  make  several 
gentle  attempts,  and  success  will  most  likely 
be  the  result.  Do  not  give  children  keys  to 
play  with  which  are  in  ordinary  use.  as  they 
are  almost  sure  to  lose  them,  and  a search 
of  some  hours  will  thus  be  entailed.  When 
there  are  a great  number  of  keys,  and  many 
of  them  are  similar  in  appearance,  they 
should  be  distinguished  by  small  labels  with 
their  designations  marked  on  them. 

KID  BOOTS,  TO  Clean.— Rub  the  boots 
over  with  a moistened  sponge,  and  then  apply 
to  them  a blacking  made  as  follows  : Four 
ounces  of  glue,  one  ounce  of  soft  soap,  half 
a pound  of  logwood  shavings,  a quarter  of 
an  ounce  of  isinglass,  and  one  drachm  of  in- 
digo. Simmer  them  over  the  fire  tUl  reduced 
to  one-half,  then  apply. 

KID  CUTLETS.  — Prepare  the  cutlets; 
lard  them  ; put  them  in  a marinade  made  of 
vinegar  and  water  in  equal  quantities,  slices 
of  onions,  cloves  of  garlic  cut  in  two,  juniper- 
berries,  salt,  pepper,  cloves,  nutmeg,  and 
ginger.  Stew  the  cutlets  gently  in  this  with 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  stock,  onions,  bunch 
of  herbs,  and  carrots  sliced.  When  done 
enough,  glaze  them,  and  serve  with  a pi- 
quant sauce. 

KID  GLOVES,  TO  Clean. —Wash  the 
hands  thoroughly  clean,  then  put  on  the 
gloves  and  wash  them,  as  though  you  were 
washing  your  hands,  in  a basin  containing 
spirits  of  turpentine,  until  quite  clean  ; then 
hang  the  gloves  up  in  a warm  place,  or  where 
there  is  a free  current  of  air,  which  will  carry 
off  all  the  smell  of  the  turpentine.  Or,  make  a 
strong  lather  with  curd  soap  and  warm  water, 
in  which  steep  a small  piece  of  new  flannel. 
Place  the  glove  on  a flat,  clean,  and  unyield- 
ing surfi^e,  such  as  the  bottom  of  a dish, 
and  having  thoroughly  soaped  the  flannel 
(when  squeezed  from  the  lather),  rub  the 
kid  till  all  dirt  be  removed,  cleaning  and  re- 
soaping the  flannel  from  time  to  time.  Care 
must  be  taken  ;to  clean  every  part  of  the 
glove,  by  turning  it  in  every  direction.  The 
gloves  must  he  dried  in  the  sun  or  before  a 
moderate  fire,  and  when  quite  dry  they  must 
be  gradually  pulled  out ; they  will  then  look 
as  well  as  new.  To  clean  coloured  kid  gloves, 
have  ready  on  a table  a clean  towel  folded 
three  or  four  times,  a saucer  of  new  milk, 
and  another  saucer  containing  a piece  ot 
brown  soap.  Take  one  glove  at  a time,  and 
spreaditsmoothlyonthe  folded  towel.  'I'hen 
dip  in  the  milk  a piece  of  flannel,  rub  it  on 
the  soap  till  it  receives  a tolerable  quantity, 
and  then  with  the  soaped  flannel  commence 
rubbing  the  glove.  Begin  at  the  wrist  and 
rub  lengthwise  towards  the  ends  of  the  fin- 
ders, liolding  the  glove  firmly  in  your  right 
hand.  Continue  this  process  until  the  glove 
is  cleaned  all  over  with  the  soap  and  milk. 
When  done,  spread  them  out,  and  pin  them 
on  a line  to  dry  gradually.  When  nearly 
dry,  pull  them  out  evenly,  the  cross  way  of 
the  leather.  When  quite  dry,  stretch  them 
on  your  hands. 

KID,  ROASTED.— Raise  the  skin  of  kid. 
lard  it,  and  put  it  in  a marinade,  as  in  the 
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preceding.  Let  it  remain  for  eight  days; 
then  drain  it ; wrap  it  up  in  oiled  paper ; 
roast  it ; and  serve  with  piquant  sauce. 

KIDNEY  BEEF,  Fried.— Slice  the  kid- 
ney rather  thin,  after  having  stripped  off  the 
skin  and  removed  the  fat ; season  it  with 
pepper,  salt,  and  grated  nutmeg,  and  sprin- 
ide  over  it  plenty  of  minced  parsley,  or  equal 
parts  of  parsley  and  shalots  chopped  small. 
lYy  the  slices  over  a brisk  Are,  and  when 
nicely  browned  on  both  sides,  stir  among 
them  a teaspoonful  of  flour,  and  pour  in  by 
degrees  a cupful  of  gravy,  and  a wineglassful 
of  white  wine ; bring  the  sauce  to  the  point 
of  boiling;  add  a small  piece  of  fresh  butter, 
and  a tablespoonful  of  lemon-juice,  and 
pour  the  whole  into  a hot  dish,  garnished 
■with  fried  bread. 

KIDNEY  BEEF,  Minced.  — Chop  up 
the  kidney  -with  some  parsley  and  shalot, 
mix  all  well  together,  season  with  pepper 
and  salt,  dredge  a little  flour  over  it,  and 
put  it  into  a stewpan  -with  some  butter ; let 
It  stew  until  tender,  and  then  add  a tea- 
cupful of  rich  gravy,  and  a glassful  of  white 
wine. 

KIDNEY,  Broiled.— Split  sheep’s  kid- 
neys, open  lengthwise  without  dividing 
them,  strip  off  the  skin  and  fat,  run  a fine 
skewer  through  the  points  and  across  the 
back  of  the  kidneys,  to  keep  them  flat  while 
broiling,  season  them  with  pepper  or  cay- 
enne, lay  them  over  a clear  brisk  Are,  with 
the  cut  sides  towards  it ; turn  them  in  from 
four  to  live  minutes,  and  in  as  many  more, 
dish  and  serve  them  quickly,  with  or  without 
sauce. 

KIDNEY  DUMPLINGS.  — Make  the 
dumplings  in  the  usual  way,  put  into  each 
a sheep’s  kidney  well  washed,  and  seasoned 
with  pepper  and  salt;  boil  them  tied  in  a 
cloth,  and  serve  them  very  hot 

KIDNEY,  Fried.— Fry  gently  in  a little 
good  butter  a dozen  slices  of  bread,  of 
uniform  shape  and  size,  trimmed  I'ree  from 
crust,  cut  lialf  an  inch  thick,  about  two 
inches  and  a half  wide,  and  from  three  to 
four  in  length;  lift  them  out,  and  keep 
them  hot.  Split  quite  asunder  six  line  fresh 
kidneys,  after  having  freed  them  from  the 
skin  and  fat;  season  them  with  salt  and 
cayenne,  arrange  them  evenly  in  a clean 
fryingpan,  and  pour  some  clarified  butter 
over  them.  Fry  them  over  a somewhat 
brisk  fire,  dish  each  half  upon  one  of  the 
slices  of  bread,  make  a sauce  in  the  pan 
from  gravy  and  a little  ketchup;  pour  it 
around  the  slices,  and  serve  the  kidneys 
instantly. 

KIDNEYS,  Disease  of. — The.se,  like  the 
other  organs  of  the  body,  are  liable  to  many 
diseases,  such  as  inflammation,  enlargement, 
and  softening ; but  as  these  are  cases  that  do 
not  frequently  occur,  we  confine  our  observa- 
tions to  the  affections  of  these  organs,  a class 
of  ailments  much  more  common  than  the 
diseases  of  them.  Pain  in  the  region  of  the 
kidneys  Is  very  common,  so  frequent,  in- 
deed, that  there  are  few  of  either  sex  who 
are  not  more  or  less  subject  to  such  symp- 
toms. Sometimes  the  pain  proceeds  from 
the  Imperfect  manner  In  whion  the  secretion 
is  carried  on,  from  the  presence  of  sand  or 
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gravel,  and  occasionally  from  a faU  and 
injury  to  the  part,  or  from  the  application 
of  cold.  But  however  severe  the  pain  may 
be,  or  from  ■whatever  cause  it  may  arise,  in 
no  ailment  of  the  body  is  heat  more  bene- 
ficial, or  the  hot  bath  of  such  immediate  and 
permanent  good. 

In  all  affections  of  the  kidneys,  then,  the 
patient  should  at  once  use  the  hot  bath,  and 
remain  in  it  for  not  less  than  ten  minutes, 
using  gentle  friction  over  the  part  both 
before  and  after  the  bath,  and,  if  necessary, 
repeating  the  same  practice  every  day.  A 
draught,  composed  of  thirty  drops  of  spirits 
of  nitre,  and  the  same  quantity  of  the 
tincture  of  henbane,  hyoscyamus,  in  a little 
tea  or  gruel,  may  be  taken  at  bed- time ; and 
when  the  pain  is  severe,  a mustard  and 
flour  poultice,  applied  for  a quarter  of  an 
hour ; or  the  loins  may  be  rubbed  with  an 
embrocation  made  with  equal  parts  of  opo- 
deldoc, oil  of  amber,  and  spirits  of  turpen- 
tine. At  the  some  time,  in  all  affections  of 
the  kidneys  the  patient  should  drink  largely 
of  linseed  tea. 

KING’S  EVIL. — Scrofula ; so  called  be- 
cause this  was  the  disease  formerly  sup- 
posed to  be  cured  by  the  imposition  of  the 
royal  hand.— See  Scrofula. 

KINO. — In  medicine,  a powerful  astrin- 
gent. It  is  used  externally  to  ulcers,  to 
give  tone  to  them  when  yielding  and  dis- 
charging foul  and  thin  matter.  It  is  used 
internally  in  the  same  cases  as  catechu. 
Dose  of  the  powder,  from  ten  to  thirty 
grains ; of  the  tincture,  from  one  to  two 
drachms ; of  the  compound  powder,  from 
ten  to  twenty  grains ; of  the  infusion,  from 
half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  and  a half. 

KIPPEK.— The  name  given  to  salmon, 

E repared  as  follows : Cut  the  fish  up  the 
ack,  and  take  out  the  bone ; wipe  it  very 
clean  with  a cloth,  score  it,  and  put  a 
handful  of  salt  on  each  side,  and  let  it  lie 
for  three  days ; then  hang  it  up  to  dry,  and 
it  will  be  fit  for  use  in  two  days;  when 
required  for  eating,  broil  slices  of  it,  and 
flavour  with  butter  and  pepper. 

KIRCHWASSEK.  — A spirit  distilled 
from  cherries.  It  is  a dangerous  liquor,  if 
taken  to  excess,  as  it  contains  much  of  tlie 
principle  of  prussic  acid ; but  in  small 
quantities,  and  mixed  with  water,  it  is  a 
good  stomachic.  Infuse  for  foim  days  in 
two  quarts  of  spirit  of  wine,  hall' a pound  of 
kernels  of  cherries  bruised ; distil  until 
rather  less  than  the  two  quarts  of  spirits 
have  come  over  ; add  twelve  drops  of  neroli, 
two  quarts  more  of  spirit  of  wine,  and  two 
quarts  of  water.  This  will  be  improved, 
if  about  two  ounces  of  the  bruised  kernels 
of  cherries  bo  infused  in  half  n juiit  of 
spirit  of  wine  for  a fortnight,  and  the 
infusion  added. 

KISSES.— A confection  made  ns  follows : 
Beat  the  whites  of  four  eggs  till  they  stand 
alone,  and  then  beat  in,  gradually,  a pound 
of  the  best  white  sugar,  sifted  and  jjowdered ; 
add  twelve  drops  of  the  essence  of  lemon, 
and  beat  the  whole  very  hard.  Having  laid 
a sheet  of  white  paper  on  the  bottom  of  a 
square  tin  pan.  drop  on  it,  at  equal  dis- 
tances, a small  spoonful  of  stiff  currant 
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jelly,  and  then,  with  a large  spoon,  pile  up 
some  of  the  white  of  egg,  and  sugar  on  each 
lump  of  jelly,  so  as  to  cover  it  over  ; let  this 
be  done  as  evenly  as  possible,  so  that  the 
kisses  may  be  round  and  smooth;  they 
must  then  be  placed  in  a cool  oven,  and  as 
soon  as  they  are  coloured,  taken  out,  and 
have  the  underneath  parts  placed  together. 
Lay  them  lightly  on  a sieve,  and  dry  them 
in  a cool  oven,  till  they  stick  closely  to  each 
other,  so  as  to  form  a ball. 

KITCHEN,  Arrangement  of.  — The 
following  requirements  in  connexion  with 
the  kitchen,  are  essential.  It  should  be  suf- 
ficiently large,  and  the  parts  conveniently 
distributed.  It  should  be  lofty  and  well 
ventilated.  There  should  be  good  light,  es- 
pecially in  those  places  where  the  cooking  is 
immediate^  going  on.  It  should  be  well 
supplied  with  water  and  fuel.  There  should 
be  easy  access  to  it,  without  passing  through 
the  house.  It  should  be  so  placed  that  the 
odour  of  cooking  cannot  be  perceived  in  the 
house ; nor  should  the  latter  be  incommoded 
and  disturbed  by  the  noise  of  the  culinary 
operations  and  the  servants.  The  appen- 
dages of  the  kitchen,  as  scullery,  pantry, 
store-room,  fuel  closet,  &c.,  should  be 
arranged  in  convenient  proximity.  The 
orderly  arrangement  of  the  kitchen  itself,  is 
a matter  of  the  greatest  importance.  Every 
utensil  and  article  of  use  should  be  placed  so 
that  the  hand  may  be  put  upon  it  imme- 
' diately.  Kitchen  utensils  ought  to  be  pro- 
vided in  proper  abundance,  as  well  as  of 
suitable  kinds,  rather  numerous  than  other- 
wise, to  save  the  distraction  occasioned  by 
scanty  supplies.  A digester,  meat-screen, 
salting- trough,  meat-safe,  bain-marie,  and  a 
few  other  small  articles,  are  indispensable  in 
a family  where  both  economy  and  comfort 
are  studied ; and  speedily  repay  their  cost 
by  the  saving  of  fuel,  labour,  and  provisions. 
Such  articles  may  be  bought  on  the  graduated 
scale,  suited  to  the  size  and  circumstances  of 
the  I'amily.  The  price,  to  a young  house- 
keeper, of  a couch  or  a lookingglass,  would 
obtain  all  these  kitchen  articles  so  subser- 
vient to  good  cookery^  and  economy.  The 
importance  of  cleanliness  must  be  insisted 
on ; and  is  indeed  one  of  the  first  virtues  of 
plain  oookinp.  Cleanliness  of  the  most 
scrupulous  kind  must  be  particularly  ob- 
served with  regard  to  all  culiunry  utensils  ; 
all  saucepans,  kettles,  gridirons,  frying-pans, 
spits,  skewers,  &c.  to  be  placed  away  clean, 
and  kept  well  tinned  and  free  from  rust. 
I’ickle-jars,  preserve  pots,  casks,  troughs, 
paste  pans,  &c.  to  be  wiped,  scraped,  or 
waslicd  before  they  are  put  away.  Great 
utten lion  to  be  given  to  keep  pudding-moulds 
and  cloths,  tapes,  jelly-bags,  tamihy-clotlis, 
sieves,  &c.  clean,  sweet,  and  dry.  Kitchen 
cloths  to  be  washed  every  day  after  dinner, 
wood-ashes  arc  best  for  this  purpose.  Clean- 
liness is  applicable  with  equal  force  to  pro- 
visions about  to  be  dressed.  All  shoulu  be 
thoroughly  trimmed,  wiped,  and  washed. 
Attention,  also,  to  be  given  to  careful  skim- 
ming, straining,  withholding  the  sediment, 
lees,  &c.  All  refuse  and  noxious  matters  of 
every  kind  should  be  placed  out  of  reach,  and 
never  sullbred  to  accumulate ; the  injurious 


effects  attendingtheneglect  of  this  important 

particular  are  incalculable.  — See  Cook 
Duties  of  ; Cookery  Clock  ; Kitchen- 
Boiler;  Kitchen  Range,  &c. 

KITCHEN  BOILERS. — These  culinary 
implements  are  ne- 
cessary when  large 
joints  are  to  be 
cooked,  when  soup 
or  other  liquids  are 
to  be  made  in  large 
quantities,  or  when 
an  unusual  supply 
of  hot  water  is  re- 
quired. They  are 
constructed  either 
without  a lid  and 
tap,  as  in  fig.  i,  or 
furnished  with  both 
these  adjuncts,  as 
shown  in  fig.  2.  One 
of  the  chief  re- 
commendations of 
this  culinary  imple- 
ment is,  that  it 
spares  the  expense 
and  trouble  of  light- 
ing the  copper  fire  when  a large  supply 
of  hot  water  only  is  required,  and  in  the 


Fig.  2. 


majority  of  cases  answers  the  purpose 
equally  well. 

KlI  CHEN  GARDEN.— Thearrangement 
and  laying  out  of  a kitchen  garden,  embraces 
a variety  of  considerations,  some  relative  to 
local  circumstances,  as  situation,  e.xposure, 
soil,  &c.,  and  others  depending  on  the  skill 
of  the  artist,  as  form,  laying  out  the  area, 
water,  &c. ; both  of  these  require  the  utmost 
deliberation.  The  situation  of  the  Idtchen 
garden  should  be  as  near  the  house  as  is 
compatible  with  convenience  and  sightliness ; 
in  a word  it  should  be  near  but  concealed^ 
The  situation  should  not  be  so  elevated  as  to 
be  exposed  to  boisterous  and  cutting  winds, 
nor  should  a very  low  situation  be  chosen  if 
it  can  be  avoided.  The  exposure  should  be 
towards  the  south,  and  the  aspect  at  some 
point  between  south-east  and  south-west, 
the  ground  sloping  to  these  points  in  an 
easy  manner.  An  open  aspect  to  the  east, 
is  a consideration  ol  much  importance  in 
laying  out  a kitchen  garden ; for  when  the 
sun,  at  its  rising,  can  reach  the  garden, 
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and  continue  a regular  influence,  increasing 
as  the  day  advances,  it  has  a gradual  and 
most  beneficial  efiect  in  dissolving  the  hoar 
frost,  which  the  preceding  night  may  have 
scattered  over  young  buds,  leaves,  and 
blossoms.  On  the  contrary,  when  the  sun 
is  excluded  from  the  garden  till  about  ten  in 
the  morning,  and  then  suddenly  bursts  in 
upon  it,  with  all  the  force  derived  from 
considerable  elevation,  the  exposure  is  de- 
trimental, particularly  in  the  spring  months, 
for  the  powerful  rays  of  heat  at  once  melt 
the  icy  particles,  and,  immediately  acting  on 
the  moisture  thus  created,  scald  the  tender 
blossoms,  which  are  in  consequence  nipped 
and  killed.  The  extent  of  the  kitchen  garden 
must  be  regulated  by  that  of  the  place,  of 
the  family,  and  of  their  style  of  living.  To 
assist  in  determining  the  extent,  it  may  be 
observed,  that  an  acre  with  wall  trees,  hot- 
beds, pots,  &c.,  will  furnish  sufficient  em- 
ployment for  one  man.  The  extent  also 
may  be  judged  by  the  number  in  the  family  ; 
thus  a rood  of  ground  will  be  plenty  for  a 
family  of  four  persons  (exclusive  of  ser- 
vants), and  so  on  in  proportion.  Shelter  and 
shade  are  also  necessary  to  be  secured  for 
the  kitchen  garden.  It  should  be  sheltered 
from  the  east,  north,  and  west  winds,  by 
hills,  rising  grounds,  high  buildings,  or 
plantations  of  trees  at  such  a distance  on 
the  east  and  west  sides,  as  not  to  prevent 
the  sun  penetrating  ; shady  borders  should 
be  contrived  to  protect  the  small  annual 
plants,  and  other  tender  members  of  vege- 
tation. The  soil  of  the  kitchen  garden  is 
obviously  a matter  of  the  greatest  conse- 
quence. The  best  soil  is  a sandy  loam  not 
less  than  two  feet  deep,  and  good  earth, 
neither  of  a binding  nature  in  summer,  nor 
retentive  of  wet  in  winter ; but  of  such  a 
texture  that  it  can  be  worked  without 
difficulty,  in  any  season  of  the  year.  If  it 
can  be  accomplished,  the  garden  should 
certainly  be  made  on  land,  the  bottom  of 
which  is  not  of  a springy  wet  nature.  If 
the  land  be  of  too  strong  a nature,  it 
should  be  well  mi.xed  with  sands,  or  scrap- 
ings of  roads,  where  stones  have  been 
ground  to  pieces.  Sea-coal  ashes,  and  the 
refuse  of  ditches,  will  be  found  very  proper 
to  mi.x  with  a strong  soil;  and  if  the 
ground  should  be  cold,  a large  quantity  of 
coal  ashes,  sea  sand,  or  decayed  vegetables 
should  be  laid  upon  it,  in  order  to  meliorate 
and  loosen  the  soil,  and  render  it  easy  to 
work.  Lime  rubbish,  or  light  sandy  earth 
from  fields  or  commons,  will  also  be  found 
of  great  .service  to  still'  clayey  ground.  In 
order  to  improve  a soil,  tlie  cultivator  must 
be  maiuly  guided  by  its  nature,  so  as,  if 
possible,  to  render  it  serviceable  for  general 
piirpo.ses.  And,  hence,  the  importance  of 
hitting  upon  that  just  medium  which  suits 
the  generality  of  esculents,  in  the  formation 
or  improvement  of  the  soil  of  the  kitchen 
garden.  Sucli  a soil  should  be  sufficiently 
tenacious  to  adhere  to  the  roots  of  plants, 
though  not  so  much  as  to  be  binding,  which 
would  certainly  retard  the  progress  ot  the 
plants,  lienee  a loam  of  middle  texture, 
rather  inclining  to  sand,  may  bo  considered 
as  the  most  suitable  soil  lor  the  purpose 
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here  in  view,  and  that  on  a double  account, 
namely,  the  greater  part  of  the  valuable 
kinds  of  kitchen  vegetables  delight  in  such 
a soil,  and  it  is  worked  at  less  expense  than 
a stifl’  one;  and  in  severe  draughts  it  is 
neither  apt  to  crack  or  be  parched,  nor  in 
hard  frosts  to  throw  out.  A copious  supply 
of  water  is  essential  to  a good  kitchen 
garden,  and  from  whatever  source  it  is 
furnished,  it  should  be  distributed  either  in 
reservoirs  or  open  cisterns,  or  in  pipes 
properly  protected  over  the  garden.  Many 
kinds  of  crops  are  lost,  or  produced  of  very 
inferior  quality  for  want  of  watering.  Let- 
tuces and  cabbages  are  often  hard  and 
stringy,  turnips  and  carrots  do  not  swell, 
onions  decay,  cauliflowers  due  off,  and,  in 
general,  in  dry  seasons,  vegetation  becomes 
stunted,  or  covered  with  injects.  Copious 
waterings  in  the  evenings  during  the  dry 
seasons,  will,  on  the  other  hand,  produce 
fulness  and  succulency.  The  form  of  the 
kitchen  garden  is  of  little  consequence.  If 
may  be  square,  oblong,  semicircular,  or 
irregular,  according  to  taste,  or  local  cir- 
cumstances. In  the  greater  number  of  in- 
stances, an  oblong,  as  represented  in  the 


engraving,  will  be  found  most  convenient. 
It  is  surrounded  by  a wall,  in  which  is  an 
entrance  marked  e.  "Within  the  wall  is  a 
border  of  several  feet  wide,  and  dotted 
round  with  flowers  or  flowering  shrubs. 
Next  is  a gravel  walk ; and  within  is  another 
border,  containing  fruit-bushes,  or  perhaps 
fruit-trees  on  espaliers  ; and  in  the  centre  is 
the  body  of  the  garden  laid  out  in  three  plots 
marked  a,  6,  and  c.  Between  these  Plots 
and  around  them  are  paths  (represented  by 
dotted  lines),  of  twelve  or  fourteen  inches 
in  width,  not  for  ordinary  walking,  but  lor 
admission  to  the  various  plots  or  sectioiis 
into  which  the  ground  may  be  divided. 
These  paths  are  only  flattened  by  the  foot  or 
by  the  spade,  and  are  to  be  delved  annually 
in  the  course  of  digging.  At  the  opposite 
side  of  the  garden  Iroin  the  door  there  may 
be  supposed  to  bo  an  arbour  or  summer- 
house, overhung  with  climbing  plants,  and 
fitted  up  according  to  taste.  The  regular 
walks  in  all  moderately  sized  gardens  sliouia 
not  be  wider  than  three  feet;  any  greater 
width  is  a mere  loss  oi'  ground.  JWucli  care 
is  required  to  keep  walks  in 
especially  to  restrain  the  growth  ol  grass 
and  weeds.  The  following  tools  and  gar- 
dening implements  are  those  which  are 
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most  likely  to  be  required  in  moderately 
sized  gardens  of  a mixed  kind— Spades  of 
^ree  sizes,  a trowel  for  lifting  flowers, 
Dutch  and  common  hoes,  a broad  iron  rake 
a rake  with  short  teeth  for  the  walks,  a 
for  flower  borders,  a strong  clasp 
knife  for  pruning,  a pair  of  strong  pruning 
shears,  an  axe,  a handsaw,  a hammer  ana 
nails,  a wheelbarrow,  a wooden  scuttle  for 
carrying  a little  earth  or  manure,  a roller  a 
pair  of  large  compasses,  a dibble  and  line, 
a watering-pot,  and  a ladder.  Other  uten- 
sils employed,  as  circumstances  demand, 
need  not  be  particularized;  for  a person 
possessnm  only  a small  garden  wiU  shortly 
discoyer  by  experience  what  are  the  articles 
required  m his  operations.  Although  cer- 
f^f^fude  is  allowed  in  laying  out  a 
garden,  there  are  neyertheless  determinate 
rules  which  should  be  followed.  Thus,  the 
wall  IS  reseryed  for  fruit-trees.  As  fruit- 
trees  require  much  air  and  sun,  the  borders 
must  not  be  clogged  up  with  bushes,  peas, 
or  other  tall  vegetables.  The  borders  should 
contain  only  small  plants,  which  are  due* 
up  yearly,  because  the  soil  at  the  roots  of 
the  trees  requires  occasional  renewing  and 
loosenmg,  and  this  operation  cannot  be 
performed  if  the  ground  is  encumbered  with 
permanent  plants.  If  a row  of  gooseberry 
or  other  small  fruit-bushes  be  placed  on  the 
borders,  they  should  be  near  the  outside, 
and  not  less  than  ten  feet  apart.  ITlowering 
plants  should  occupy  the  border  most  ex- 
posed to  the  sun,  whilst  those  naturally 
loving  the  shade,  should  be  placed  in  the 
south  and  west  borders.  The  body  of  the 
garden  within  the  walks,  is  laid  out  in 
larger  or , smaller  plots  according  to  taste. 
These  plots  are  generally  oblong,  and  are 
subdivided  into  sections,  rows,  or  beds  for 
the  different  kinds  of  kitchen  vegetables. 
In  some  gardens,  much  of  the  ground  is 
overshadowed  by  fruit-trees.  This  is  se- 
riously detrimental  to  the  growth  of  plants 
beneath,  exhausts  the  soil,  and  prevents  the 
proper  flowering  and  fructiflcation  of  every 
vegetable  within  reach.  When  a garden 
possesses  the  addition  of  an  outside  strip 
enclosed  by  a hedge,  the  exterior  sides  of 
the  walls  mav  be  lined  with  fruit-trees  and 
the  ground  laid  out  for  potatoes  and  other 
common  classes  of  vegetables.— See  Cau- 
BAGE,  Cahrot,  Lettuce,  Potato,  &o 
also  Digging,  Hoeing,  Weeding,  &c.  ’ 

KITCHEN  KANGE. — That  portion  of 
the  culinary  department  which  includes  the 
fireplace,  oven,  boiler,  &c.  In  the  most 
improved  kind,  the  grate  contains  a parti- 
tion of  iron,  which  is  moved  by  concealed 
rack-\vork  and  a key,  for  the  purpose  of 
enlarging  the  fire  when  cooking  is  done 
or  contracting  it  when  thocooking  is  finished! 

On  file  top  of  this  partition  is  a revolving 
trivet,  to  lioid  a teakettle  or  saucepan  over 
the  lire.  The  top  bar  of  the  grate  folds 
down,  to  reduce  the  height  of  the  lire  when 
necessary,  and  to  support  saucepans  or 
boilers.  A shelf  or  drawer  below  the  lire 
may  be  drawn  out  to  sustain  tlie  dripping- 
pan,  plates,  dishes,  or  anything  where  heat 
18  required.  On  one  side  of  the  llre-bars  is 
a series  of  hooks,  on  which  one  end  of  the 


spit  rests,  the  other  end  being  carried  by  a 
Cham  coming  up  against  an  upright  round, 
which  IS  attached  to  a horizontal  piece,  that 
can  be  pulled  out  a little  to  bring  the  spits 
nearer,  or  remove  them  farther  from  the 
fire ; and  the  hooks  at  the  other  end  are  also 
h.xed  to  an  upright  bar  that  may  be  moved 
out  in  a similar  manner.  By  this  range 
more  than  one  spit  may  be  in  action  oni 
above  another  at  the  same  time.  Besides 
the  range  itself  there  are  frequently  at- 
tached to  it  on  one  side,  a boiler,  fixed,  and, 
forming  part  of  the  apparatus  : this  boiler 
extending  along  the  back  of  the  fire  as  well 
as  at  the  sides,  being  heated  by  the  fire  in 
the  grate,  affords  a constant  supply  of  hot 
water,  which  is  drawn  off  by  a tap  with  a 
lever  handle.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
range,  there  is  an  iron  oven,  heated  by  a 
small  fire  below  it,  and  which,  when  well 
managed,  serves  to  bake  pastry.  See.  It 
must  be  observed  that  to  bake  well  in  this 
oven,  it  must  be  so  constructed  that  the  heat 
from  the  fire  may  circulate  over  the  top  of 
the  oven,  and  under  the  uppermost  plate,  as 
well  as  round  the  sides  and  back,  in  order 
that  the  heat  may  be  thrown  down  upon 
the  contents  of  the  oven.  When  the  oven 
IS  heated  only  on  one  or  two  sides,  and  not 
on  the  top,  it  does  not  perform  nearly  so 
Other  range  ovens  are  heated  only  by 
the  fire  in  the  range,  without  any  below  it, 
as  shown  in  the  engraving ; there  is  a 
narrow  aperture  in  the  aide  of  the  grate,  by 


which  the  smoke  and  heat  are  allowed  to 
pass  beneath  tlie  bottom  of  the  oven  in  the 
direction  of  6 6 6,  thence  round  the  side 
farthest  I'rom  the  life,  and  over  the  top,  and 
lastly,  into  the  chimney  flue,  there  being  a 
a damper  c,  to  regulate  tlie  draught.  Below 
the  oven  is  an  aperture  by  which  to  clean 
the  flue  occasionally.  In  other  ranges,  again, 
there  is  no  circulation  round  the  oven,’ 
which  is  heated  only  by  the  lire  in  the  range 
on  one  side  of  the  oven,  assisted  by  a 
mass.ol'  iron  that  lies  in  the  fire  and  com- 
municates between  it  and  the  inside  of  the 
oven,  thus  affording  a certain  amount  of 
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Meat  to  the  latter,  by  conducting  it  from  the 
fire.  Very  small  kitchen  ranges  sometimes 
have  an  oven  and  side  boiler,  both  heated  by 
the  fire  in  the  middle,  without  the  boiler 
extending  along  the  back  of  the  fire;  but 
such  a range  cannot  have  a partition  to  wind 
up  so  as  to  reduce  the  dimensions  of  the 
fire,  as  the  latter  must  come  up  to  both  oven 
and  boiler ; these  cannot  be  expected  to  act 
so  weU,  but  they  are  sufficiently  useful,  and 
much  cheaper.  In  very  large  kitchens 
where  a great  deal  of  cooking  is  performed, 
the  range  is  usually  made  of  a much  more 
ample  size,  and  is  constructed  of  wrought 
iron  instead  of  cast  iron,  being  of  gi-eater 
strength  and  durability.  In  the  construction 
of  some  kitchen  ranges,  it  is  endeavoured 
to  dispense  with  the  ordinary  open  fire, 
and  to  depend  upon  hot  plates,  baking 
ovens,  steam,  &c.  These  arrangements  are 
economic^  in  point  of  fuel,  and  well  adapted 
to  particular  cases,  but  the  general  use  is 
questionable,  as  so  much  depends  upon  the 
intelligence  of  the  servant  under  whose 
care  the  apparatus  is  placed.  A kitchen 
fire-place  constructed  upon  the  principle  of 
having  a hot  plate  immediately  over  the  fire, 
is  illustrated  in  the  annexed  figure.  Here 


the  fire  in  the  range,  instead  of  being  open 
at  the  top  in  the  usual  way,  is  covered  by  a 
plate  of  cast  iron,  and  the  smoke  is  made  to 
pass  into  a flue  behind  the  back  of  the 
chimney.  IJy  this  mode,  the  soot  is  preven- 
ted from  falling  upon  the  various  vessels 
placed  on  the  hot  plate ; and  when  the 
mside  of  the  chimney  is  lined  with  white 
glazed  tiles,  it  has  a very  neat  and  clean 
appearance.  Immediately  below  the  hot 
plate,  and  above  the  bars  of  the  grate,  there 
Is  a narrow  door  for  throwing  coals  on  the 
fire,  and  just  over  the  lire  there  is  a circular 
aperture,  generally  covered  with  nn  iron 
plate;  but  when  the  cover  is  left 
aperture  serves  to  cause  anything  to  boil 
quickly  when  placed  over  it.  On  the 
Of  the  range  is  a boiler,  and  on  the  lelt  an 
oven.  I,atterly  several  kitchen  ranges  have 
been  introduced,  so  oonstnioted  that  the 
wholeis  connected  together,  requiring  merely 
to  be  set  in  the  chimney  with  very  httle 
trouble  by  the  bricklayer.  On  amount  ot 
repairs,  however,  it  is  better  to  have  the 
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several  parts  of  kitchen  apparatus  as  inde- 
pendent of  each  other  as  possible.  Many 
kitchen  ranges  are  put  out  of  order  or 
neglected  through  the  ignorance  of  the 
person  in  whose  charge  they  are  placed  ; 
when,  therefore,  a new  servant  arrives,  it 
would  be  as  well  to  explain  to  her  the 
working  of  the  kitchen  apparatus  if  it 
possesses  any  peculiar  features  ; a few  words 
thus  timely  spoken  wiU  obviate  much  trouble 
and  expense  hereafter. — See  Boiler,  Fire, 
Oven,  Stove,  &c. 

KITCHENER’S  ZEST.— A well  known 
sauce  used  for  fish,  meat,  &c.,  and  made  as 
follows  A pint  of  claret,  a pint  of  mush- 
room ketchup,  and  half  a pint  of  walnut 
pickle;  four  ounces  of  pounded  anchovy, 
an  ounce  of  fresh  lemon-peel  thinly  pared, 
and  the  same  quantity  of  shalot  audscraped 
horseradish,  an  ounce  of  black  pepper  and 
allspice,  a drachm  of  cayenne,  and  a drachm 
of  celery  seed.  Infuse  these  in  a wdde- 
mouthed  bottle  closely  stopped,  for  a fort- 
night, and  shake  the  mixture  every  day ; 
then  strain  and  bottle  it  for  use.  A large 
spoonful  of  this  stirred  into  a quarter  of  a 
pint  of  thickened  melted  butter,  makes  an 
admirable  fish  sauce.  Or  the  same  quantity 
of  the  zest  may  be  mixed  with  the  gravy 
of  cutlets,  &o.,  and  will  prove  extremely 
savoury.  .... 

KITE.— In  order  to  make  this  implement 
of  healthy  sport,  proceed  as  foUows : — 
Procure  a lath  of  deal  of  the  length  of  your 
proposed  kite,  and  a thin  hoop  or  piece  of 
hazel  for  the  arched  piece  ; apiece  of  whale- 
bone or  split  cane  will,  perhaps,  do  better. 
Fasten  the  arched  piece  at  its  centre  to  the 
upright  lath,  and  bend  it  to  the  form  you 
wish,  connecting  the  ends  by  means  ot  a 
piece  of  string,  which  should  twist  round 
the  lath.  Connect  all  the  points  a,  b,  c,  p, 
E,  by  passing  the  string  through  each,  as  in 
fig  1.  Make  them  fast,  and  the  skeleton  of 
the  kite  will  be  complete.  You  must  next 
paste  together  as  many  sheets  of  thin  paper 
as  will  cover  the  kite,  leaving  a margin  to  be 
pasted  over  the  outer  edges.  Bore  two  holes 
in  the  upright,  one  about  a fifth  of  the  kite  s 
length  I'rom  the  top,  and  the  other  nbout  a 
fourth  from  the  bottom ; run  through  these 
and  fasten  by  a knot  at  the  ends  your 


Fig.  1. 


belly-band  string, 
to  which  the  ball 
of  string  by  wliich 
you  fly  your  kite 
18  afterwards  fix- 
ed. At  the  point 
in  the  belly-band 
where  the  kite 
exactly  balances, 
fasten  your  string. 
The  wings  of 
the  kite  are  made 
by  cutting  halt 
through  several 
sheets  of  white 
paper,  which  are 
afterwards  rolled 

up  ttpd  Ittstcncd 

at  ABiid  b(/!c;.  1). 
The  tail,  which 
should  be  from  ten 
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to  twelve  times  the  length  of  the  kite,  is 
made  by  tying  pieces  of  writing  paper  folded 
about  an  inch  broad,  and  three  inches 
long,  at  intervals  of  three  inches  and 
a quarter  on  a string,  with  a lonaer  bob 
similar  to  the  wings,  at  the  bottom  of  u’ 
The  kite  may  now  be  flown.  Cloth  kites  made 
fn  greatly  to  be  preferred 

to  those  niade  of  paper,  both  for  durability 
and  portability.  The  paper  kite  is  Uable  to 
carried  to  or  from  the 
field,  whereas,  the  cloth  kite  being  folded  up 
m carrying,  is  no  more  trouble  than  a 
walking-stick  would  be.  The  cloth  kite 
18  made  in  the  following  manner : — Two 
pieces  of  planed  wood  are  placed  across  each 
other,  as  shown  in 
Jig-  2,  and  held  toge- 
ther by  means  of  a 
piece  of  wire  bent  into 
a loop  at  a.  “Within 
this  loop  a thin  wooden 
collet  or  button  is 
placed,  in  order  that 
the  two  transverse 
pieces  may  work 
freely  on  their  centres. 
Thus,  when  not  in  use, 
the  two  transverse 
pieces  may  be  laid  longitudinally,  one  upon 
the  other.  The  form  of  the  cloth  kite  differs 
from  the  paper  kite  in  being  of  an  oblong 
diamond,  as  seen  in  fig.  3.  The  calico  being 
cut  to  the  requi- 


Fig.  2. 


site  shape  and 
size,  has  to  be 
hemmed  round 
the  edges,  to  pre- 
vent their  fraying. 
Its  two  narrow 
ends  are  tied  to 
the  top  and  bot- 
tom ends  of  the 
longest  stick;  and 
the  loop  of  the 
centre  wire  is  to 
be  passed  through 
the  calico.  A 
piece  of  tape  is 
then  attached  to 
those  corners  of 
the  calico  which 
„ are  to  be  fastened 

to  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  cross  piece  of  wood,  and  another 
piece  of  tape  is  fixed  to  tlie  wood  itself. 
When  these  are  tied,  and  the  calico  drawn 
tight,  the  kite  is  fit  for  use.  Not  more  than 
two  minutes  are  required  to  put  the  wiiole 
apparatus  in  working  order,  and  less  time 
than  tliat,  even,  will  suflice  to  undo  it  and 
make  it  portable  again. 

KNEk,  Ai’fkctions  of.— This  joint  is, 
fortunately,  so  securely  guarded  and  bound 
together  by  external  and  internalligaments, 
as  to  be  very  rarely  dislocated;  and  most 
fortunate  for  man  it  is  so,  as  from  tliose 
reasons,  and  other  causes,  its  reduction  is  a 
matter  of  extreme  diflicuity.  The  knee-cap, 
however,  is  very  liable  to  injury,  and  some- 
times fracture  ; though  in  general  this  joint 
ftulfers  most  from  blows  and  falls,  in  which 
case  considerable  inflammation  takes  place, 


attended  with  great  heat,  pain,  and  swelling 
Such  a state  of  the  joint  should  be  imme- 
diately treated  by  applying  six  or  twelve 
leeches,  encouraging  the  bleeding  by  hot 
fomentations  of  water,  and  after  by  hot 
sugar  of  lead  lotions,  and  the  limb  kept  as 
quiet  as  possible.  After  three  or  four  days 
ot  such  treatment,  friction  may  be  apphed 
by  rubbing  in  some  lard  with  the  hand,  so 
as  gently  to  restore  tone  and  strength  to  the 
part. 

The  knee-joint  is  particularly  liable  to  a 
species  of  chronic  -enlargement,  sometimes 
perfectly  harmless,  and  which  consists  only 
of  a thickening  of  the  ligaments  and  capsule 
of  the  joint,  and  for  which  rest,  and  the 
following  ointment,  rubbed  well  in  twice  a 
day,  will  generally  be  found  a perfect  cure: 
— Take  of 

Camphor i drachm. 

Iodine scruple. 

fapermaceti  ointment  . i oz. 

Sometimes,  however,  when  the  con- 
stitution is  diseased,  these  swellings  become 
malignant,  and  yield  to  no  remedy  short  ot 
surgery ; cf  this  kind  is  the  disease  of  the 
knee  known  as  white  swelling.  But  for  all 
ordinary  affections  of  this  part,  either  hot 
fomentations,  cold  lotions,  leeche.s,  and  the 
^ooro  ointment,  will  be  found  sufficient. 

E-NIFE-BOARD.— The  construction  of  a 
board  on  which  to  clean  knives  is  very 
simple.  Cover  a deal  board  about  four  feet 
loot  wide,  and  an  inch  in  depth, 
with  thick  buff  leather,  on  which  put  emery 
one  part,  crocus  martis  three  parts,  in  very 
fine  powder,  mixed  into  a tliick  paste  with  a 
little  lard  or  sweet  oil,  and  spread  on  the 
leather  to  the  thickness  of  a shilling ; this  kind 
of  board  gives  a far  superior  edge  and  polish 
to  knives,  and  will  not  wear  the  blades 
nearly  so  much  as  the  common  method  ot 
using  brick-dust  on  a board.  “When,  how- 
o''^or,  the  ordinary  brick-dust  boards  are 
used,  they  should  be  provided  with  a stiff 
brush  tor  cleaning  the  forks,  at  one  end ; 
and  at  the  other  end  should  be  a box  with 
the  open  end  towards  the  liand,  and  a sliding 
hd;  this  should  contain  a bath-brick,  leathers 
for  forks,  &c.  A hole  should  also  be  bored 
at  one  end,  and  a string  inserted,  by  which 
the  board  may  be  hung  up  out  of  the  way 
when  not  in  use. 

KNIFE  CLEANING.— In  cleaning  knives 
by  the  aid  of  the  ordinary  board,  the  knives 
should  be  previously  washed  and  wiped 
thoroughly  dry,  the  bath-brick  is  then  to  be 
rubbed  briskly  over  the  board  several  times 
until  a sufficient  quantity  of  the  dust  is 

C reduced.  The  knife  is  then  brought  to 
ear  upon  the  board  with  the  edge  of  the 
blade  towards  the  cleaner;  it  is  then  passed 
backwards  and  forwards  with  a quick  motion, 
and  when  that  side  is  done,  the  blade  is 
reversed  and  the  other  side  cleaned ; as  they 
are  finished  they  sliould  be  placed  in  the 
box,  and  when  tlie  whole  operation  is 
completed,  they  should  be  wiped  separately 
and  carefully,  so  as  to  remove  any  dust 
adhering  to  them.  During  the  last  few 
years  an  implement  known  asaknife  cleaner 
has  been  introduced,  by  which  a great  deal  of 
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the  labour  and  time  employed  by  the  old 
method  is  saved.  This  implement  consists 
of  a series  of  brushes  arranged  within  a 
revolving  case,  and  when  the  knives  are  to 
be  cleaned  they  are  inserted  within  this  case 
at  certain  distances,  the  machine  is  then  set 


in  motion,  and  in  a few  seconds  the  knives 
may  be  taken  out  perfectly  cleaned.  The 
only  objection  to  this  ingenious  contrivance 
is,  that  it  destroys  the  blade  in  a shorter 
time  than  in  the  ordinary  method ; the 
amount  of  friction  brought  to  bear  upon  it 
to  produce  the  polish,  wearing  down  the 
metal.  “Where,  however,  this  is  not  re- 
garded as  of  importance,  and  the  saving  of 
time  and  labour  is  the  first  consideration, 
and  a perfectly  clean  knife  the  second, 
nothing  can  be  better  than  the  knife  cleaner 
as  thus  described ; and,  indeed,  to  large 
establishments,  such  as  hotels,  commercial 
houses,  schools.  See.,  where  the  number  of 
knives  used  is  very  considerable,  this  modern 
introduction  must  prove  invaluable.  A 
powder  is  sold  with  this  implement,  to  be 
used  according  to  the  directions  given.  The 
prices  of  the  knife  cleaners  vary  with  their 
size  and  capacity,  for  a small  family  one 
may  be  obtained  for  about  lour  guineas,  the 
prices  gradually  increasing  to  fifteen  pounds. 

KNIFK  SIl AUrKNint,  — Few  things 
prove  a greater  drawback  to  tiie  enjoyment 
of  a dinner  than  a blunt  knife  ; whilst,  to 
a carver  who  has  to  perform  his  operations 
under  sucli  circumstances,  the  result  Is 
embarrassing  and  vexatious  in  the  extreme. 
Some  carvers,  very  unreasonably,  never 
trouble  themselves  about  the  state  of  the 
knife  witli  which  tiiey  are  to  operate,  until 
the  dinner  is  served  ; and  then,  when  the 
guests  are  e.xpccting  to  be  helped,  several 
precious  moments  are  wasted  in  putting  an 
edge  on  llie  knife,  which  ought  cicariy  to 
have  been  done  previously.  The  mode  of 
097 


sharpening  the  carving  knife  by  a steel  is  at 
all  times  inelegant,  and  requires  great  dex- 
terity to  produce  the  desired  effect.  An 
excellent  kind  of  knife  sharpener  is  that 
shown  in  the  engraving,  w-hich  consists  of 
two  steel  cylinders,  placed  parallel  to  each 
other,  and  revolving  upon  their  axes.  Each 
cylinder  has  protecting  rings  of  hard  steel. 


the  edges  of  which  are  grooved  finely.  The 
edges  of  the  rings  in  the  opposite  cylinder 
overlap  each  other,  as  at  b,  by  the  rings  of 
one  cylinder  falling  between  those  of  the 
other.  If  the  edge  of  the  knife  be  drawn 
from  hilt  to  point  between  the  cylinders,  at 
their  junction,  a good  edge  will  be  given  to 
it  by  the  action  of  the  sharp  grooves  on  the 
rings,  which  act  like  a file. 

KNIVES,  Care  of.  — Knives  may  be 
preserved  for  a long  time  with  a little  care. 
When  not  in  common  use,  the  blades  should 
either  be  rubbed  over  with  mutton  suet,  or 
the  knives  kept  in  a wooden  box  containing 
sifted  quicklime,  care  being  taken  that  the 
blades  only  touch  the  lime.  When  knives 
are  placed  in  hot  water,  the  blades  only 
should  be  immersed,  and  for  this  purpose,  a 
jug  or  pot  of  the  same  depth  as  the  blades 
of  the  knives  should  be  employed.  If  the 
handles  become  loose,  make  a cement  of 
brick-dust  and  melted  rosin  mixed  together, 
and  apply  it  to  the  defective  handle.  Han- 
dles of  ebony  should  be  cleaned  with  a soft 
cloth  dipped  in  a little  sweet  oil ; and  after 
resting  awhile  with  the  oil  on  them,  let 
them  oe  well  wiped  with  a clean  towel. 
Ivory  or  bone  handles  ought  to  be  washed 
with  a soaped  flannel  and  lukewarm  water, 
and  then  wiped  with  a dry  towel.  To  pre- 
serve or  restore  thClr  ■whiteness,  soak  them 
occasionally  in  alum-water  that  has  been 
boiled,  and  then  suffered  to  grow  cold.  Let 
them  lie  for  an  hour  in  this  mixture,  then 
take  them  out,  and  brush  them  'vvell  with  a 
small  brush,  and  afterwards  take  a clean 
linen  towel,  dip  it  in  cold  water,  squeeze  it 
out;  and  while  wet,  wrap  it  round  the 
handles,  leaving  them  in  it  to  dry  gradualiy, 

KNITTING.— Hooks : Cooper's  Knitting  and 
Crochet,  li. ; De  la  JJrachandiere,  2s.  Gd. ; Cassell’s 
Ladies'  Hook,  2s.  Od. ; Qaugain's  Novelties,  2s.  wl. ; 
Mee's  Manual,  6s.  Od.;  Flohr’s  German,  Is.  Gd.; 
Savage's  Knitting,Necdletcork,  and  Crochet,  Is.  Gd.; 
Qaugain's  Knitting,  Netting,  and  Crochet,  iGs.; 
Watt’s  Selections,  Is. ; llonaldson's  Knitting  Hook, 
2s.;  Habies'  Wardrobe,  Gd.;  M Hand's  Ladies 
Hook,  4s.  Gd. ; Clarke's  Handbook,  is. ; Cassell* 
Work  Hook,  2s.  Gd.;  Lambert’s  lyathng  Hoot, 
Is.  Gd.;  Copley's  Comprehensive,  Is.  Gd.;  iMces 
Kxcrciscs,  Is.  Gd. ; Floral  Hook,  Is. ; Owen  s 
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Harulbook,  Is.;  Lambert' i Ladies’  Pocket  Book, 
Is. ; Be  Berre's  Knitting  Made  Easy,  Is. ; Flohr’s 
Treatise,  Is.  6d.;  Sherwood’s  Designs,  &d.  each; 
Brachandiere’s  Child’s  Knitting,  6<f. ; Hope’s 
Knitter's  Casket  of  Receipts,  Is. ; Hope's  Knitter's 
Friend,  Is. ; Gaugain’s  Knitter's  Friend,  2s.  6<i  ; 
Ladiet'  Cabinet  Knitted  Designs,  6ci.  each. 
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LABEL.— In  the  practice  of  horticulture, 
labels  are  necessaryfor  indicating  thenames 
and  positions  of  various  plants.  Many 
forms  and  substances  are  adopted  for  labels. 
For  general  use  they  should  embrace  among 
their  good  qualities  cheapness,  durability, 
facility  of  being  written  upon,  and  legi- 
bility. The  most  unpretentious  kind  of 
label,  and  one  answering  every  necessary 
purpose,  may  be  made  of  a small  piece  of 
deal,  planed  smooth,  painted  white,  and  writ- 
ten on  with  a blacklead  pencil,  as  in  fig.  1.  If 
the  label  be  fastened  to  the  plant  by  a shred 

Fig.  1. 


of  thin  lead,  it  retains  any  desired  position. 
When  required  for  a seed-bed,  a small  stake 
is  to  be  driven  into  the  ground,  and  from  it 
the  label  is  to  be  suspended.  The  stamped 
numbering  instrument  is  formed  in  various 
ways;  the  simplest  and  most  economical 
are  triangular  slips  of  lead : for  plants  in 
pots  they  need  not  be  longer  than  three 
inches,  or  broader  at  the  head  than  half  an 
inch.  On  these  the  number  is  stamped 
with  a type,  or  the  name  at  length  may  be 
stamped  in  the  same  manner.  Such  labels 
are  durable,  unobtrusive,  and  not  so  readily 
driven  out  of  pots  as  those  of  wood.  Leaden 
tallies  are  chiefly  used  for  small  plants  in 
;pots.  and  every  gardener  may  cast  them 
lor  himself.  The  advan  tage  of  leaden  tallies 
over  iron  ones  is,  that  they  retain  the  names 
painted  on  them  lor  a much  longer  time; 
and  their  superiority  to  wooden  ones  con- 
sists in  their  being  much  more  durable. 
Named  tallies  consist  of  a cast-metal  stan- 
dard, with  a long  square  head,  in  the  front 
of  wliich  is  a hollow  bo.v,  into  which  a 
ticket,  with  the  name  written  on  it,  is  put ; 
a piece  of  glass,  cut  to  the  proper  size,  is 
then  fitted  in  over  the  name,  and  fastened 
with  putty,  like  the  pane  of  a window. 
The  ticket  on  which  the  name  is  written 
may  be  of  wood,  tin,  or  earthenware ; but 
wood  is  preferable,  because  it  can  be  easily 
written  upon  by  a carpenter’s  blacklead 


pencil,  and  also  because  it  is  not  liable  to 
rust.  An  imitation  of  this  label,  on  a small 
scale,  for  pots  (fig.  2),  has  been  made  of 

terro  - metallic 
earth.  The 
mode  of  naming 
or  registering  by 
series,  is  done 
by  m arking 
down  the 
names  in  a 
book  or  on  the 
plant,  without 
the  use  of  la- 
bels  at  all. 
Thus,  suppose 
the  east  side  of 
an  east  wall  is 
to  be  planted 
with  fruit  trees 
begin  at  the 
rr;_  „ south  comer, 

and  write 
down  under  that  title  the  sort  of  trees  in 
the  order  in  which  they  are  planted,  placing 
in  the  list  a number  against  each  name, 
in  regular  series.  Suppose  that  you  after- 
wards want  to  find  which  tree  is  the  golden 
pippin,  then  looking  in  the  list,  that  name  is 
found  opposite  No.  9 ; counting  nine,  there- 
fore, from  the  south  corner,  will  give  the 
tree  as  indicated. 

LABELS,  FOE  Bottles,  &c.  — Labels 
which  are  insoluble,  and  capable  of  resist- 
ing the  action  of  oils,  spirits,  water  syrups, 
and  dilute  acids,  may  be  obtained  as  follows : 
Lay  a coat  of  strained  white  of  egg  over 
the  label  (an  ordinary  paper  one),  and  im- 
mediately put  the  vessel  into  the  upper 
portion  of  a common  steam-pan,  or  other- 
wse  expose  it  to  a gentle  heat,  till  the 
albumen  coagulates,  and  turns  opaque ; then 
take  it  out,  and  dry  it  before  the  lire  or  in 
an  oven,  at  a heat  of  about  212  degrees ; 
the  opaque  white  film  will  then  become 
hard  and  transparent.  The  labels  or  bottles 
containing  strong  acids  or  alkaline  solu- 
tions, should  be  either  etched  upon  the  glass 
by  means  of  hydrofluoric  acid,  or  be  written 
with  incorrodible  ink. 

LABURNUM. — This  family  of  ornamental 
shrubs  belongs  to  the  pea  tribe,  to  which 
they  are  allied  by  the  similarity  of  their 
organs  of  fructification.  They  may  be  con- 
sidered rather  as  shrubs  than  as  trees,  and 
are  very  ornamental  from  the  handsome 
form  of  their  leaves,  and  the  beauty  of 
their  dependent  gay-coloured  flowers.  The 
tree  alburnum  produces  a timber,  much 
prized  by  cabinet  makers  and  turners  for 
its  hard,  compact,  durable  structure.  Hares 
and  rabbits  are  so  fond  of  the  bark  of  this 
species,  that  it  is  frequently  planted  on  the 
outskirts  of  other  plantations,  in  order  to 
protect  the  more  valuable  trees.  Though 
eaten  to  the  ground  in  winter,  it  will  spring 
again  next  season,  and  thus  afford  a con- 
stant supply  for  these  animals,  so  as  to 
save  the  other  trees  till  of  a size  to  resist 
their  attacks.  Tlie  seeds  or  jieas  of  the 
laburnum  possess  narcotic  properties,  and 
have  sometimes  proved. poisonous  to  chil- 
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dren  when  eating  them.  They  excite  nau- 
sea, vomiting,  great  heat  of  the  stomach, 
fever,  a dry  mouth,  and  after  a time  a fatal 
coilapse.  Although  they  excite  vomiting, 
yet  the  stomach  should  bo  cleared  of  the 
seeds  by  an  emetic,  and  acidulated  liquids 
afterwards  administered. 

LACE,  TO  Clean. — For  point  lace.  Fix 
the  lace  in  a prepared  tent,  draw  it  straight, 
make  a warm  lather  of  Castile  soap,  and, 
with  a fine  brush  dipped  in,  rub  over  the 
point  gently ; and  when  it  is  clean  on  one 
side,  do  the  same  to  the  other ; then  throw 
some  clean  water  on  it,  in  which  a little 
alum  has  been  dissolved,  to  take  off  the 
suds ; and  having  some  thin  starch,  go  over 
with  the  same  on  the  wrong  side,  and  iron 
it  on  the  same  side  when  dry ; then  open  it 
with  a bodkin,  and  set  it  in  order.  To  clean 
point  lace,  if  not  very  dirty,  without  wash- 
ing : fix  it  in  a tent  as  the  former,  and  go 
over  with  fine  bread,  the  crust  being  pared 
off;  and  when  it  is  done,  dust  out  the 
crumbs,  &c.  For  while  silk  lace  or  blonde. 
Take  a black  bottle  covered  with  clean  linen 
or  muslin,  and  wind  the  blonde  round  it, 
securing  the  ends  with  a needle  and  thread, 
not  leaving  the  edge  outward,  but  covering 
it  as  you  proceed.  Set  the  bottle  upright  in  a 
strong  cold  lather  of  white  soap  and  very  clear 
soft  water,  and  place  it  in  the  sun,  having 
gently  with  your  hand  rubbed  the  suds  up 
and  down  on  the  lace.  Keep  it  in  the  sun 
every  day  for  a week,  changing  the  lather 
daily,  and  always  rubbing  it  slightly  when 
the  suds  are  renewed.  At  the  end  of  the 
week  take  the  blonde  off  the  bottle,  and  pin 
it  backward  and  forward  on  a large  pillow, 
covered  with  a clean  tight  case.  Every 
scollop  must  have  a separate  pin ; or  more. 
If  the  scollops  are  not  very  small.  The 
plain  edge  must  be  pinned  down  also,  so  as 
to  make  it  straight  and  even.  The  pins 
should  be  of  the  smallest  size.  When  quite 
dry,  take  it  off,  but  do  not  starch,  iron,  or 
mess  it.  Lay  it  in  long  loose  folds,  and  put 
it  away  in  a pasteboard  box.  To  wash  thread 
Usee.  Kip  off  the  lace,  carefully  pick  out  the 
loose  bits  of  thread,  and  roll  the  lace  very 
smoothly  and  securely  round  a clean  black 
bottle,  previously  covered  with  old  white 
linen,  sewed  tightly  on.  Tack  each  end  of 
the  lace  with  a needle  and  thread,  to  keep  it 
smooth  ; and  be  careful  in  wrapping  not  to 
crumple  or  fold  in  any  of  the  scollops  or 
pearllngs.  After  the  lace  is  on  the  bottle, 
take  some  of  the  best  sweet  oil,  and  with  a 
clean  sponge  wet  the  lace  thoroughly  to  its 
inmost  folds.  Have  ready  in  a wash-kettle 
a strong  cold  lather  of  clean  water  and 
white  Castile  soap.  Fill  the  bottle  with 
cold  water,  to  prevent  it  bursting,  cork  it 
well,  a id  stand  it  upright  in  the  suds,  with 
a string  round  the  neck,  secured  to  the  ears 
or  handle  of  the  kettle,  to  prevent  its  rolling 
about  or  breaking  while  over  the  fire.  Let 
it  boil  in  the  suds  for  an  hour  or  more,  till 
the  lace  is  clean  and  white  all  through. 
Drain  off  the  suds,  and  dry  it  on  the  bottle 
in  the  sun ; when  dry,  remove  the  iace  I'rom 
the  bottie,  and  roil  it  round  a wide  ribbon 
block ; or  lay  it  in  long  folds,  place  It  within 
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a sheet  of  smooth  white  paper,  and  press  it 
in  a large  book  for  a few  days. 

LACQUERIK&. — The  name  given  to  a 
thin  varnish  applied  to  brass  work,  such  as 
handles  of  locks,  door  plates,  &c.,  to  prevent 
their  tarnishing.  Brass  work  may  be  re- 
lacquered in  the  following  manner.  The 
metal  should  be  just  warmed,  and  a lacquer 
laid  over  it  evenly  with  a soft  t>rush,  as 
follows : — Put  an  ounce  of  turmeric,  two 
drachms  of  anatto,  and  two  drachms  of 
saffron  into  a pint  of  alcohol ; agitate  it 
occasionally  during  a week,  and  then  filter  it 
in  to  a clear  bottle.  Add  to  this  three  ounces 
of  clean  seed-lac,  and  shake  up  the  bottle 
now  and  then  during  a fortnight.  For  a 
iacquer  to  give  tin,  or  articles  covered  with 
silver  leaf,  the  appearance  of  brass.  Melt, 
in  several  vessels,  two  ounces  of  gum-lac, 
and  eight  ounces  of  amber ; mix  them  well 
together,  and  add  half  a poimd  of  drying 
linseed  oil.  Digest  in  a pint  phial  a little 
saffron  in  half  a pint  of  oil  of  turpentine ; 
strain  this  liquor,  and  add  to  it  some  gum 
tragacanth,  and  anatto,  finely  powdered. 
Mix  this  last  compound  with  the  former, 
and  shake  them  well.  It  is  by  this  TOrnish 
that  leather  is  made  to  appear  as  if  gilded, 
after  it  has  been  covered  with  silver  leaf. 
To  clean  lacquered  articles:  brush  them  with 
soap  and  warm  water,  wipe  them,  and  set 
them  before  the  fire  to  dry;  finish  with  a 
soft  cloth.  By  this  simple  means  may  be 
cleaned  ormolu  and  French  gilt  candelabra, 
branches,  and  lamps ; mosaic  gold  and  gUt 
jewellery,  toys,  and  ornaments.  Care  is 
requisite  in  brushing  the  dirt  from  fine  work, 
and  finishing  it  quite  dry.  Anything 
stronger  than  soap,  as  acids,  pearlash,  or 
soda,  will  be  liable  to  remove  the  lacquer. 

LACTOMETER.— An  instrument  used  in 
dairies  for  measuring  cream.  Three  or  four 
glass  tubes,  about  a foot  high,  divided  into 
100  parts,  and  graduated  near  the  upper 


ends,  are  loosely  supported  in  a wooden 
stand,  and  filled  with  the  milk  warm  from 
the  cow,  one  being  devoted  to  each  sample 
to  be  examined.  The  scale  is  generally  ex- 
tended down  one-fifth  of  the  tube,  and  this 
will  nearly  always  sufilce ; but  in  some  casesj 
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the  amount  of  cream  is  much  greater  than 
this.  After  standing  twelve  hours,  the 
cream  has  all  risen  to  the  surface,  and  the 
figure  opposite  its  lower  edge  marks  the  per 
centage  of  cream  to  milk.  Thus,  supposing 
it  stands  at  the  figure  10,  then  there  is  ten 
per  cent,  of  cream ; or  if  at  6,  then  only  five 
per  cent.,  and  so  on.  The  average  of  cream 
appears  to  be  about  eight  or  nine  per  cent., 
but  in  different  breeds  and  pastures,  it  will 
vary  greatly  from  that  amount.  Provided 
with  the  hydrometer  to  measure  the  amount 
of  curd,  and  with  the  lactometer  the  propor- 
tion of  cream,  the  dairyman  will  be  able  to 
ascertain  whether  the  cows  he  has  are  worth 
keeping,  or  whether  he  ought  to  make  an 
attempt  at  bettering  himself  by  getting  rid 
of  them  and  purchasing  others. 

LADDER.— A well-known  construction 
by  which  persons  are  enabled  to  ascend  to 
certain  heights  from  the  ground.  A ladder 
should  always  be  kept  upon  the  premises,  as 
it  will  be  found  convenient  in  many  emer- 
gencies, and  frequently  in  cases  of  fire,  ivill 
be  the  means  of  preserving  life.  In  order 
that  the  ladder  may  be  placed  out  of  the 
way,  and  yet  always  ready  at  hand,  it  should 
be  suspended  upon  two  or  more  strong  iron 
hooks  driven  into  the  garden  wall,  or  the 
boarding  of  an  outhouse.  Ladders  are  niost 
useful  implements  about  a farm-steading. 
They  are  best  formed  of  tapering  Norway 
pine  spars,  sawn  up  the  middle.  A useiul 
form  of  ladder  for  farm  purposes  is  shown  in 
the  accompanying  figure,  where  the  rounded 
form  of  the  Norway  spar  is  placed  outermost, 


though  it  is  as  often  placed  innermost. 
These  spars  arc  connected  together  by  steps 
of  clean  iisli,  pushed  through  anger-made 
holes  in  the  spars,  and  rendered  firm  by 
means  of  wedges  driven  into  the  outside 
ends  of  the  steps.  The  steps  are  nine  inches 
apart,  sixteen  inches  long  at  the  bottom,  and 
thirteen  Inches  long  at  the  top,  in  a ladder 
ofliftcen  feet  in  length,  which  is  the  most 
appropriate  size  for  the  use  of  a stack-yard. 
To  prevent  the  ladder  from  falling  to  pieces, 
in  consequence  of  the  shrinking  of  the  round 
steps,  a small  rod  of  iron  is  placed  under  the 
upner,  nlddlc,  and  lower  steps,  where  one  of 


its  ends  is  passed  through  each  spar,  and 
held  firmly  there  by  means  of  a shoulder  on 
the  inside,  and  a nut  and  screw  on  the  out- 
side of  each  end  of  the  rods.  When  properly 
finished  and  painted,  such  a ladder  will  last 
for  many  years.  Some  dexterity  is  required 
to  set  a long  ladder  on  end,  as  also  to  carry 
it  from  one  place  to  another.  To  place  it  in 
a perpendicular  position,  its  lower  or  heavy 
end  should  be  pushed  against  any  object 
capable  of  resisting  its  slipping  on  the 
ground ; and  on  its  light  end  being  elevated 
arm’s  length  above  the  head,  the  position  is 
kept  good  by  another  person  taking  a step 
between  the  prongs  of  a fork,  by  means  ot 
which,  that  end  of  the  ladder  is  still  more 
elevated,  while  it  is  still  increased  by  the 
first  person  pushing  arm’s  length,  simulta- 
neously, against  one  step  after  another,  till 
the  perpendicular  position  is  gained.  A long 
ladder  is  carried  from  one  place  to  anotJier 
in  this  way,  provided  the  distance  be  short. 
Set  the  perpendicular  edge  of  the  ladder 
against  the  right  shoulder,  and  then  take 
hold  of  a step  with  the  right  hand,  and  raise 
the  ladder  steadily  by  it  a little  from  the 
ground,  while  to  retain  the  perpendicular 
position,  grasp  a step  above  the  head  firmly 
with  the  left  hand,  and  then  walk  steadOy 
forward.  A ladder  may  be  moved  along  the 
ground  for  a short  distance  while  standing 
m a perpendicular  position,  by  holding  a spar 
in  each  hand  at  arms’  length,  and  then 
moving  first  one  foot  of  the  ladder  in  advance 
and  then  the  other,  till  the  spot  is  gained. 
A long  ladder  is  brought  down  from  the 
perpendicular  to  the  horizontal  position,  by 
placing  it  against  a stack  or  any  other  object 
which  will  resist  its  foot  slipping  on  the 
groimd,  and  allowing  it  to  come  to  the  in- 
clined position  against  the  arms,  with  the 
hands  stretched  above  the  head ; the 
ladder  will  then  approach  the  horizontal 
position  the  farther  the  person  recedes  from 
its  lower  end,  the  upper  end  being  supported 
by  another  person  with  a long  fork. 

LADY. — The  title  of  lady,  like  that  of 
gentleman,  admits  of  wide  application,  and 
may  be  claimed  by  any  female,  whose 
manners  and  address  distinguish  her  above 
the  ordinary  class.  There  is  a great  charm 
about  a ladylike  person,  which  materially 
adds  to  beauty,  and  goes  far  to  compensate 
for  this  latter  quality  where  it  is  wanting.  To 
arrive  at  this  position,  a female  must  avoid 
everything  in  the  shape  of  vulgarity  and 
bad  taste,  whether  in  connection  with  her 
actions,  her  speech,  or  her  attire,  the  latter 
especially  must  be  regulated  by  good  taste ; 
eschewing  all  sorts  of  display,  gaudiness, 
and  inapproprlateness.  In  a wora.  a female 
who  wishes  to  be  regarded  as  a lady  must 
take  good  sense  and  propriety  as  her  guide, 
and  not  sull’er  herself  to  be  led  away  by  any 
meretricious  attractions,  or  determined  by 
an  unwortliy  standard. 

LADY’’S  MAID.— The  duties  of  the  lady’s 
maid,  if  not  arduous,  are  unremitting,  be- 
tween the  attendance  on  the  toilet  and  the 
charge  of  the  wardrobe  of  her  lady.  Her 
daily  occupations  commence  with  arranging 
the  dressing-table,  after  the  dressing-room 
has  been  dusted  and  swept  by  the  houso- 
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maid.  After  setting  out  and  preparing 
everything  which  may  be  required,  she 
awakens  her  lady  at  the  proper  hour,  and 
then  retires  till  summoned  by  the  bell  to 
attend  her,  to  brush,  comb,  and  dress  her 
hair,  and  to  assist  in  the  completion  of  the 
morning  toilet.  After  replacing  or  putting 
away  everything  which  has  been  used,  she 
next  directs  her  attention  to  the  state  of  the 
wardrobe ; occupying  herself  in  making  new, 
or  repairing  any  old  articles  fit'  apparel,  until 
her  lady  again  requires  her  attendance, 
either  in  preparing  for  riding,  walking,  or 
dressing  for  dinner.  At  night,  also,  she 
arranges  everything  for  the  retiring  of  her 
lady,  as  she  did  in  the  morning  for  her 
rising.  By  this  routine  of  duties  it  will  be 
seen  that  a lady’s  maid  should  possess  dis- 
tinct qualifications  from  any  other  member 
of  the  establishment.  Her  taste  in  dress 
should  be  cultivated,  or  she  will  be  unable  to 
judge  in  the  dressing-room  of  the  effect 
which  the  tout  ensemble  of  the  lady’s  costume 
will  have  in  the  drawing-room.  She  should 
acquire  a knowledge  of  the  most  agreeable 
combination  of  colours,  and  of  the  effects 
which  these  produce  upon  different  com- 
plexions. If  she  have  also  a ready  percep- 
tion of  the  proper  set  of  each  part  of  a lady’s 
attire,  and  have  the  art  of  giving  this  effect 
or  air,  to  the  dress  of  her  employer,  she  may 
be  regarded  as  a skilful  tirewoman.  It  is 
this  art  which  gives  more  style  and  elegance 
to  dress  than  the  costliness  of  the  materials, 
and  supplies  the  finishing  stroke  to  that 
which  would  otherwise  be  unfinished.  The 
art  of  applying  cosmetics  should  also  be 
understood  by  the  lady’s  maid,  and  it  should 
be  especially  ascertained  how  far  these 
agents  are  innocentor  injurious.  The  charge 
of  the  wardrobe  requires  that  in  dress- 
making and  millinery  she  should  be  a pro- 
ficient. As  a sempstress,  expertness  in 
making  and  repairing  linen  and  other  arti- 
cles will  be  expected  from  her;  and  she 
should  consider  that  the  contents  of  the 
wardrobe  being  under  her  care,  she  ought 
to  be  capable  of  using  her  needle  in  whatever 
way  the  different  articles  in  it  may  require. 
Clear-starching,  getting  up  laces  and  nets, 
washing  gauzes,  crape,  and  silk-stockings, 
removing  fruit-stains  or  soils  from  silks, 
preserving  furs,  woollens  and  other  worsted 
clothing  from  moths,  are  all  included  in  the 
duties  of  a lady’s  maid.  Hor  must  she  ne- 
glect to  note  the  quantity  of  linen  sent  to  and 
returned  from  the  laundry,  nor  to  make 
occasional  comparison  of  the  contents  of  the 
wardrobe  with  the  inventory  given  to  her 
on  entering  the  service  of  her  employer. 
Should  she  be  the  attendant  of  an  elocrly  or 
infirm  lady,  it  may  be  requisite  for  her  to 
read  aloud  agreeably,  and  to  write  neatly — 
acquirements  which  may  be  easily  gained 
with  diligence  and  attention. 

LAilB.— As  a food,  lamb  is  milder,  more 
delicate,  and  less  exciting  than  mutton; 
the  flesh  is  white,  tender,  and  gelatinous. 
Lambs  are  sometimes  fatted  on  grass  for 
the  butcher,  and  sometimes  reared  suck- 
ling, or  by  hand,  on  milk.  Those  which  are 
suckled  by  the  mothers  and  fattened  in 
bouses,  and  hence  called  house  lambs,  are  the 
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earliest  in  the  spring  season,  beginnmg  to 
be  ready  in  December  and  continuing  till 
1 ebruary.  If  lambs  are  allowed  to  suckle 
by  their  mothers  for  six  months  or  a little 
more,  the  flesh  becomes  more  nourishing 
and  digestible  than  if  they  are  weaned  at 
two  months,  as  they  frequently  are.  The 
best  lambs  for  the  table  are  those  which 
have  been  nourished  from  the  milk  of  the 
mother  alone;  but  the  fattest  are  those 
which  have  sucked  from  several  ewes  at  the 
same  time.  The  grass-fed  lamb  comes  next 
in  season,  in  April  and  May,  and  continues 
till  Christmas.  Of  all  the  kinds  of  lamb 
those  known  as  the  Southdown  are  the 
best,  and  they  may  be  known  by  their  black 
legs  and  faces,  which  are  generally  left  on 
to  mark  their  superiority.  The  freshness  or 
staleness  of  lamb  are  the  chief  points  to  be 
attended  to  in  purchasing  it.  In  choosing 
the  fore  quarter,  the  vein  in  the  neck  should 
be  ruddy,  or  of  a bluish  colour.  In  the  hind 
quarter,  the  knuckle  should  feel  stiff,  the 
kidney  should  be  small  and  perfectly  fresh. 
Perhaps  the  best  judgment  of  all  may  be 
formed  from  the  eyes ; as  long  as  they  are 
full  and  bright,  the  buyer  may  rest  assured 
that  the  lamb  has  been  recently  killed.  In 
order  to  keep  lamb  sweet,  the  joints  should 
be  carefully  wiped  every  day,  and,  in  warm 
weather,  sprinkled  with  a little  pepper. 

LAMB  BAKED.  — ■ Half  roast  either  a 
neck  or  loin  of  lamb,  then  cut  it  into  steaks ; 
hoil  half  a pound  of  rice  in  water,  for  ten 
minutes,  and  put  to  it  a quart  of  good  gravy, 
with  some  nutmeg  and  two  or  tnree  blades 
of  mace ; stew  it  over  a slow  fire  until  the 
rice  begins  to  thicken  ; then  take  it  off,  stir 
into  it  a pound  of  butter,  and  when  quite 
melted,  add  the  yolks  of  six  eggs,  weU 
beaten ; butter  a dish  all  over,  put  a little 
pepper  and  salt  to  the  steaks,  dip  them  in 
the  melted  butter,  and  lay  them  in  the  but- 
tered dish ; pour  upon  them  the  gravy  which 
comes  from  them,  and  then  the  rice ; pour 
over  the  yolks  of  three  eggs  well  beaten, 
bake  it  in  an  oven  for  rather  more  than  half 
an  hour. 

LAMB  BLANQUETTE.— Boast  a leg  of 
lamb,  and  when  cold  remove  all  the  skin 
and  nerves,  and  cut  the  flesh  into  pieces  of 
about  the  same  size  and  thickness,  cut  off 
the  angles  so  as  to  make  the  pieces  nearly 
round,  beat  them  with  the  handle  of  a knife, 
and  put  them  into  a saucepan  with  some 
fried  mushrooms,  a quart  of  good  stock,  and 
a little  pepper;  set  the  saucepan  over  the 
tire  for  a few  minutes,  thicken  the  contents 
with  the  yolks  of  two  eggs;  make  it  quite 
hot,  and  serve  with  sippets. 

LAMB,  Breast  or.  Stewed.— Cut  the 
flesh  into  pieces,  season  with  pepper  and 
salt,  and  stew  it  till  tender,  in  sullioicnt 
gravy  to  cover  the  meat,  then  thicken  the 
sauce  and  pour  in  a glass  of  sherry ; servo 
on  a dish  of  stewed  mushrooms. 

LAMB  CHOI’S.— Having  cut  a neck  or  a 
loin  of  lamb  into  chops,  rub  them  over  with 
the  yolk  of  an  egg,  well  beaten  ; then  grat« 
some  bread,  finely,  and  mixed  with  soiii* 
chopped  parsley ; a little  lemon-peel,  pepper 
salt,  and  a very  small  quantity  of  nutmeg 
sprinkle  this  over  the  chops ; after  which 
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fry  them  of  a good  colour,  and  serve  with  a 
sauce  made  of  the  trimmings  of  the  chops,  a 
piece  of  butter  floured,  and  a little  mush- 
room ketchup.  They  may  be  served  with 
gravy,  if  preferred.  To  dress  lamb  chops 
with  potatoes,  cut  the  back  ribs  of  a large 
lamb  into  handsome  chops,  trimming  ofl"  the 
bone  with  a chopping  knife.  Season  and 
brush  the  chops  with  a well-beaten  egg; 
dip  them  in  crumbs  and  minced  parsley,  and 
fry  them  delicately.  Place  mashed  potatoes 
high  in  the  centre  of  a dish,  score  them 
neatly,  and  lay  the  hot  chops  around,  lean- 
ing each  chop  towards  the  side  of  the  adjoin- 
ing one.  A finely-minced  onion  may  be 
added  to  the  mashed  potatoes,  if  its  flavour 
be  approved.  The  ordinary  method  of 
dressing  lamb  chops,  is  simply  to  cut  chops 
from  the  loin  of  about  half  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness, retaining  the  kidney  in  its  place ; dip 
them  into  egg  and  bread  crumbs,  fry  and 
serve  with  fried  parsley. 

LAMB  COLLOP8.— Cut  the  collops  very 
thin ; beat,  marinade,  and  fry  them  ; dredge 
them  with  flour  and  spice,  and  sprinMe 
them  with  sweet  herbs ; put  them  into  a 
stewpan,  with  two  or  three  spoonfuls  of 
water  or  stock,  boiled  up  in  the  frying-pan  ; 
pour  it  over  the  collops,  add  some  thin 
quartered  slices  of  lemon,  or  a handful  of 
finely- minced  parsley;  simmer,  dish,  and 
garnish  with  lemon 

LAMB  CUTLETS.— These  may  be  pre- 
pared in  a variety  of  ways,  as  follows : l.  Set 
the  cutlets  in  butter,  in  a stewpan  over  the 
fire,  taking  care  that  they  do  not  burn; 
take  them  out,  let  the  butter  cool ; mix  it 
with  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  beaten  well ; 
moisten  the  cutlets  with  a little  gravy,  strew 
bread  crumbs  ovei"  them,  and  stew  them 
over  a slow  fire.  Serve  with  gravy,  and  the 
juice  of  a lemon.  2.  Take  the  cutlets  from 
the  best  end  of  the  neck,  cut  them  thin  with 
one  bone  to  each  ; trim  olfthe  fat  and  all  the 
skin,  scrape  the  bones  very  clean  that  they 
may  appear  white,  and  season  the  cutlets 
with  salt  and  pepper ; brush  them  -vvith  egg, 
dip  them  into  very  fine  bread  crumbs,  then 
into  clarified  butter,  and  again  into  the  bread 
crumbs;  broil  them  over  a very  clear  and 
brisk  fire,  till  they  attain  a delicate  brown 
colour;  press  them  between  two  sheets, of 
white  blotting-paper  to  extract  the  grease ; 
disli  them  iu  acircle,  and  pour  into  thecentre 
cucumber  sauce.  3.  Take  thin,  cutlets  from 
a leg  of  lamb,  and  put  them  into  a stewpan  ; 
make  a suflicient  quantity  of  good  stock 
with  the  bones,  shank,  &c.,  to  cover  the  cut- 
lets, put  it  into  tlie  stewpan  and  add  a 
bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  an  onion,  and  some 
olove  and  mace  enclosed  in  a rnuslin  bag,  let 
them  stew  gently  for  ten  minutes.  Take 
out  the  cutlets,  skim  off  the  fat,  and  also 
take  out  the  lierbs  and  spice;  flncken  llu; 
stock  with  butter  rolled  in  flour,  season  it 
with  sait  and  a little  cayenne  pepper  ; add  a 
few  mushrooms  and  trulllcs;  make  some 
forcemeat  balls  and  add  them,  also  the  yolks 
of  three  eggs  beaten  up  in  half  a jiiiit  of 
cream,  and  some  grated  nutmeg;  keep  stir- 
ring the  same  way  until  it  is  thick  :md 
smooth,  and  then  pu*  in  the  cutlets ; give 
them  a toss  up,  lake  them  out  with  a fork. 


and  lay  them  on  a dish;  pour  the  saucfr 
over  them,  and  garnish  with  beet-root  and 
lemon. 

LAMB,  Fohe  Quarter  of,  Roasted.— 
This  is  considered  the  prime  part  of  lamb. 
It  should  be  roasted  before  a clear  brisk  Are, 
and  basted  with  butter  carefully  and  plen- 
tifully from  the  moment  of  its  becoming 
warm,  until  it  is  thoroughly  done ; although, 
however,  it  requires  quick  roasting,  it  should 
never  be  placed  sufliciently  near  the  fire  to 
endanger  the  fat,  which  is  very  liable  to 
catch  or  burn. 

LAMB  HASHED. — Rub  a piece  of  butter 
into  some  flour,  with  the  point  of  a knife, 
until  it  is  well  mixed;  then  put  it  into  a 
stewpan  with  some  mushrooms  cut  in 
pieces,  and  a bunch  of  herbs  ; moisten  with 
stock,  and  let  it  stew  gently  till  the  sauce  is 
nearly  consumed ; cut  up  some  cold  roast 
lamb  into  slices,  and  put  them  into  a stew- 
pan with  the  yolks  of  four  eggs  beat  up  with 
some  milk ; let  it  thicken  over  the  fire,  but 
do  not  allow  it  to  boil ; dish  and  serve  with 
the  juice  of  a lemon  over  it. 

LAMB,  Hind  Quarter  of.  Roasted. — 
This  may  be  roasted  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  fore  quarter,  or  as  follows  : lard  it,  and 
cover  it  with  oiled  paper ; when  rather 
more  than  half-done,  withdraw  the  paper, 
baste  the  joint  with  yolk  of  egg,  and  slightly 
strew  it  with  bread  crumbs ; then  put  it 
nearer  to  the  fire  to  give  it  a fine  brown ; 
when  served,  sprinkle  it  with  lemon-juice. 

LAMB,  Leg  of,  Boieed.— Put  the  joint 
into  a saucepan  containing  sufficient  clear 
soft  water  to  cover  it ; let  it  remain  for 
half  an  hour ; then  add  a tablespoonful  of 
vinegar,  and  half  a handful  of  salt;  put  the 
leg  of  lamb  into  a thin  white  cloth  which 
has  been  floured,  and  boil  it;  a bundle  ot 
sweet  herbs  may  also  be  thrown  into  the 
saucepan  ; if  served  hot  garnish  with  pars- 
ley, and  thin  slices  of  lemon  laid  around  the 
dish ; if  not  sent  to  table  until  it  becomes 
cold,  tastefully  arrange  sprigs  of  parsley 
around  it. 

LAMB,  Leo  of.  Forced.  — Carefully 
take  out  all  the  meat  with  a sharp  knife, 
and  leave  the  skin  whole  with  the  fat  on  it ; 
convert  the  lean  which  has  been  p'-tintoa 
forcemeat,  thus  : to  two  pounds  oi  e.eat  add 
two  pounds  of  beef  suet  chopped  / ;jall,  and 
beat  it  in  a marble  mortar  till  it  ie  ''erv  line; 
take  away  all  the  skin  off  the  mea;  and  suet, 
and  mi.x  it  with  four  spoonfuls  if  grated 
bread,  eight  or  ten  cloves,  four  or  five  blades 
of  mace  dried  and  beaten  flue,  half  a nutmeg 
grated,  a little  pepper  and  salt,  some  lemon- 
peel  cut  fine,  a small  portion  of  thyme  and 
parsley,  and  four  eggs ; mix  all  together  and 
put  it  into  the  skin  so  that  it  may  assume 
its  original  form ; sew  it  up,  roast  it,  and 
baste  it  with  butter,  and  serve  with  stock 
cut  from  the  loin  :ind  fried  in  gravy. 

LAM II,  Leg  of,  Roasted. — This  joint 
should  be  roasted  gradually,  commencing  at 
a distance  from  the  fire,  and  gradually 
placing  it  nearer  ; it  should  be  well  basted, 
dished  hot,  and  served  with  mint  sauce. 

LAJIlf,  Leg  of.  Stewed.  — Choose  a 
small  plump  leg  of  lamb  not  greatly  ex- 
ceeding live  pounds  iu  weight ; put  it  into  a 
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vessel  nearly  of  its  size,  with  a few  trim- 
mings or  a bone  or  two  of  undressed  veal  - 
cover  it  with  warm  water,  let  it  boil  slowly’ 
clear  off  the  scum  with  great  care,  and  when 
all  is  skimmed  off,  add  a bunch  of  thyme 
and  parsley,  and  two  carrots  of  moderate 
size.  Let  the  lamb  simmer  only,  but  without 
ceasing  for  an  hour  and  a quarter ; serve  it 
covered  with  bechamel,  or  rich  English 
white  sauce,  and  send  a boiled  tongue  to 
toble  with  it,  and  a portion  of  the  same  in  a 
itoeen.  The  same  joint  is  also  a very  nice 
dish  when  stewed  with  peas  as  follows  : 


btew  a leg  of  lamb  m some  stock  or  beef 
. brmse.  When  sufficiently  done,  take  it  out 
put  It  mto  a slow  oven  and  glaze  it  three  or 
lour  times ; then  have  some  young  green 
p^s  well  stewed,  with  some  bechamel  sauce. 

Pour  them  on  the  dish,  lay  the  leg  on  the 
top,  cut  the  loin  into  cutlets  and  fry  them  in 
butter  and  rich  gravy;  when  nearly  done, 
shake  them  weU  in  their  glaze,  dish  round 
T A ° peas,  and  serve  them  hot. 

- LiA-JIB  Loin  of.  Stewed.— Wash  the 
wipe  it  very  dry;  skewer  down 
n j place  it  into  a close-shutting 

and  thick  stei/pan  or  saucepan,  in  which 
three  ounces  oi  butter  have  been  just  dis- 
solved, but  not  allowed  to  boil ; let  it  simmer 
slowly  over  a very  gentle  fire  for  two  hours 
Md  a quarter,  and  turn  it  when  it  is  rather 
more  toan  hali-dona  Lilt  it  out,  skim  and 
pour  the  gravy  over  it ; send  asparagus  and 
bfo^^avy  to  table  with  it. 
tho  PIE.— This  pie  should  be  made  of 

breast  It  should  be  very 
pepper  and  salt,  and 
should  be  taken  out,  but  not  the 
oTi^  K ’ quantity  of  jelly  gravy  may 

pie  should  not  be 
spoonfuls  of  cold 

bakTof^lightTrm 

pi^s ; lard  it  with  bacon  iried  of  a light 
brown,  stewed  in  mutton  gravy  sufficient 
to  cover  it,  and  seasoned  with  sweet  herbs, 
pepper,  salt,  and  spice;  half  an  hour’s 
stewing  will  be  sufficient.  Strain  off  the 
gravy  (keeping  the  lamb  hot),  and  add  to  it 
some  oyster  iried  brown,  half  a glass  of 
port  wine  a few  mushrooms,  and  a piece  of 
' boil  these  together 
lor  a few  minutes  with  the  juice  of  half  a 
the  lamb  in  a dish,  and  pour 
the  sauce  over  it.  * 

OF,  ROASTED.-This  is 
It  slSf^'i""  ^ nice  joint  for  a limited  party. 

t brisk  fire,  ami  kept 
°^n  dripping; 
and  a sal^'^  * >nmt  sauce,  cucumber  sauce, 

ft  •^"pEEDER  OF,  RrAISF.D.— BonC 

"boulder  of  lamb,  leaving  only 
‘ “ half  of  the  knuckle. 

^ little  oi  the  meat  from  the  inside 
with  some  bacon  fat,  pepper,  and  salt,  and 
tile  inner  aide.  With  a large  needle 
and  (warse  tlireail,  gather  together  the  cir- 
cunilercnce  of  tlie  meat,  press  it  fiat,  and 

prone"  '"’h  raised  entirely  from  the  breast  in  the 

^ 603  ^ ‘ ^ *®  bottom  of  a direction  of  the  letters  aOcU.  A slice  ol 


^ large  sliced  onion,  half  a lemon 
“ ^bree  small  carrots 

the  one  clove ; on  these  lay 

throw^^’p  of  bacon ; 

with^Mi  Pl’l'^y-  and  cover  the  meat 

^ro  broth.  Set  the  pan  on  a very  slow 
iimmer^fft?^f  embers  on  the  lid. 

Keep  the  meat  hot 
o ri.ii  being  strained,  and  add  to 

it  ovir  the^’f^’E^^TJ®'’^  quickly,  and  pour 
it  over  the  lamb.  It  may  be  served  with 
eitoer  cucumber  or  tomato  sauce. 

AE  Shoulder  of,  FoRCED.-Take 
nfv  ^°“®  ^be  shoulder,  and  be 

cut  a hole 

ttoough  the  skin ; when  this  is  done,  fill  up 
^tb  some  good  veal  forcemeat, 
covermg  it  with  fat  bacon  or  ham  ; then  put 
3L‘pE?,  e ®^°°e  braise  and  let  it  boil  gently 
itLpU°.°pi+^  hour,  and  when  required  glaze 
it  well;  after  the  forcemeat  has  been  put  in 
incision  sewed  up,  it  may  eitlier 
be  made  into  the  form  of  lamb,  or  made 

Enno^e®™^^®  by  adding  the  shank 

bone  for  a neck,  and  forming  the  beak  or 
bill  of  p^te;  if  plain,  put  an  ornamented 
paper  ruffle  round  the  shank  bone.  It  mav 
be  served  with  peas,  spinach,  or  asparagus, 

, and  with  cucumber  or  sorrel  sauce. 

LAMB,  Slices  of.  Fried. — Cut  some 
cold  lamb  into  slices,  season  and  fry  them  • 
when  done,  put  them  in  a dish,  and  pour 
over  them  melted  butter ; then  put  a little 
flour  into  a saucepan,  with  some  beef  stock 
and  a little  walnut  pickle ; let  this  boil  and 
keep  continually  stirring.  Serve  the  slices 
in  this  sauce,  and  garnish  with  fried  parsley. 

LAMB  STEAKS. — To  dress  the  steaks 
white,  stew  them  in  milk  and  water  till  very 
tender,  with  a bit  of  lemon-peel,  a little  salt, 
and  some  pepper  and  mace.  Have  ready 
some  veal  gravy,  and  put  the  steaks  in  it ; 
mix  together  some  mushroom  powder,  a 
cupful  of  cream,  and  a little  flour;  shake 
the  steaks  in  this  liquor,  stir  it,  and  let  it 
become  quite  hot,  without  suffering  it  to 
boil.  Just  before  it  is  dished  up  put  in  a few 
white  mushrooms.  To  dress  the  steaks 
Drown,  season  them  with  pepper,  salt,  nut- 
grated  lemon-peel,  and  chopped  pars- 
lejf;  but  dip  them  first  into  egg;  fry  them 
quickly.  Thicken  some  gravy  with  a little 
flour  and  butter,  and  add  to  it  a tablespoonful 
of  port  wine. 

LAMB,  TO  Carve.— TIio  principal  joint 
of  lamb  is  that  known  ns  the  fore  quarter, 
to  carve  which  the  shoulder  must  be  divided 
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butter  sprinkled  with  cayenne  and  salt  is 
then  usually  laid  between  them,  and  a little 
lemon- juice  is  added.  The  shoulder  may 
then  be  removed  or  not  into  another  dish, 
as  is  moat  convenient.  The  brisket  is 
next  separated  from  the  long  bones  in  the 
line  e,/,  and  carved  in  the  direction  g h\  the 
rib-bones  are  divided  from  i i to.;  j.  The 
choice  of  the  different  parts  is  offered  in 
serving  them.  For  the  various  other  joints, 
as  the  leg,  shoulder,  &c.,  see  Mutton,  to 
Carve. 

LAMB’S  BRAIlSr  CAKES.  — Take  the 
brains,  and  remove  any  blood,  &c.,  that  may 
be  among  them,  chop  them  small,  and  add 
salt,  nutmeg,  and  pepper,  a little  raw  egg, 
and  flour  enough  to  cause  them  to  adhere 
together  ; mix  thoroughly,  form  into  cakes 
about  the  size  of  a crown  piece,  and  fry  them 
brown  on  both  sides  with  lard. 

LAMBS’  EARS.  — Take  about  a dozen 
lambs’  ears  and  braise  them  till  they  are 
tender,  chop  a large  handful  of  sorrel,  and 
stew  it  in  a little  stock  with  a small  piece  of 
butter  added ; pour  in  a teacupful  of  callis, 
season  with  pepper,  salt,  and  grated  nut- 
meg ; stew  for  a minute,  then  twist  the  ears 
up  neatly  and  serve. 

LAMBS’  FEET.  — After  having  well 
scalded  and  cleaned  the  feet,  take  the  bones 
out  and  put  the  meat  into  a stewpan,  with 
five  or  six  tablespoonfuls  of  velout6  and 
some  chopped  parsley,  thicken  the  sauce 
with  an  egg,  and  put  it  over  the  feet,  shak- 
ing the  stewpan  well;  add  a little  lemon- 
juice  and  whole  pepper;  if  the  feet  are 
bought  in  a parboiled  state  they  will  require 
but  little  stewing,  and  must  not  be  allowed 
to  boil. 

LAMB’S  HEAD.— Boil  a lamb’s  head 
and  a lamb’s  pluck  till  tender,  taking  care 
not  to  dress  the  liver  too  much ; take  out 
the  head  and  score  it  in  every  direction  with 
a knife.  Then  grate  some  nutmeg  over  it, 
and  lay  it  on  a disli  before  a brisk  fire; 
strew  over  it  bread  crumbs,  sweet  herbs 
rubbed,  a little  lemon-peel  finely  chopped, 
and  a slight  seasoning  of  pepper  and  salt ; 
add  a little  butter  and  flour,  and  just  as  it  is 
done  baste  and  dredge  it ; chop  half  the 
liver,  the  heart,  tlie  ligiits,  and  tongue,,  very 
small,  and  add  to  these  about  eight  table- 
spoonfuls of  gravy  or  water;  then  sluike 
some  flour  over  the  meat  and  stir  it  toge- 
ther ; put  info  tlie  gravy  or  water  a large 
piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  a little  pepper 
and  salt,  and  tlie  gravy  that  runs  i'rom  the 
head,  into  the  disli ; simmer  them  all  toge- 
ther for  a few  minutes,  and  add  lialf  a 
spoonful  of  vinegar;  put  itintothe  disli  and 
place  the  liead  in  the  midst  of  the  mince- 
meat ; liave  ready  the  other  half  of  the  liver 
cut  into  thin  slices,  with  some  rasliers  of 
broiled  bacon  ; lay  these  around  tlie  liead, 
gnrriislied  with  lemon,  and  serve. 

LA.M1VS  HEAD  STEtVED.  — Take  out 
the  brains  and  make  a forcemeat  o(  tlieni ; 
boil  it,  and  wlien  cold  cut  it  into  pieces ; then 
mince  some  lamb  and  beef  suet  togctlier 
with  the  brains ; add  some  grated  bread, 
season  witli  salt,  pepfier,  and  sweet  lierbs 
minced  small ; aiM  four  or  five  raw  eggs ; 
ail  the  lamb’s  head  with  these,  then  put  it 


into  a stewpan,  and  let  it  stew  with  some 
good  stock;  make  the  remainder  of  the 
mincemeat  into  balls,  and  serve  with  the 
stewed  head. 

LAMB’S  LIVER. — Cut  a sound  fat  liver 
into  long  thin  slices,  soak  them  in  water, 
dry  them  in  a cloth,  and  flour  them ; fry  of 
a rich  brown  in  plenty  of  fresh  butter  or 
lard ; minced  shalots  or  young  onions,  with 
cayenne  and  pepper  may  be  added  to  the 
fry ; serve  with  hot  gravy  and  stewed  cu- 
cumbers, or  \vith  cucumber  sauce ; garnish 
with  fried  parsley. 

LAMB’S  SWEETBREAD  CUTLETS. 
—Blanch  the  sweetbreads  for  about  ten  mi- 
nutes, and  put  them  to  cool  in  cold  water  : 
then  take  them  out,  and  dry  them  in  a cloth; 
cut  lengthwise  twelve  or  fourteen  pieces  for 
cutlets  ; lay  the  cutlets  in  the  pan  with  some 
fresh  butter  or  lard,  add  a little  lemon- 
juice,  and  a slight  seasoning  of  pepper  and 
salt ; when  done  take  them  up  and  lay  them 
upon  white  paper,  in  order  that  the  grease 
may  be  absorbed ; dish  them  thin,  \vith  the 
sauce  poured  over  them. 

LAMB’S  SWEETBREAD  PIE. —Take 
eight  iamb  sweetbreads,  soak  out  aU  theblood 
from  them,  and  cut  them  into  small  thin 
pieces  ; trim  them  all  to  the  same  size  and 
shape ; take  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter, 
the  same  of  grated  bacon,  a dessertspoon- 
fill  of  parsley,  two  of  mushrooms,  and  one 
shalot,  all  minced  small ; add  a slight  sea- 
soning of  pepper,  salt,  and  nutmeg ; when 
the  butter  is  melted  put  the  sweetbreads 
into  this,  and  simmer  them  for  twenty  mi- 
nutes over  a moderate  fire,  turning  them 
frequently,  in  order  that  both  sides  may  be 
equally  done ; make  a good  raised  crust,  at 
the  bottom  and  around  the  sides  of  which 
lay  in  some  forcemeat ; put  the  sweetbreads 
cold  on  this,  add  to  them  the  herbs  in  which 
they  were  cooked,  together  with  two  bay 
leaves,  and  some  slices  of  bacon ; cover  with 
a crust,  and  place  it  in  a brisk  oven ; as 
soon  as  the  top  is  of  a light  brown  colour, 
cut  round  the  edge  and  cover  it  with  a large 
piece  of  paper  folded  four  times ; an  hour 
and  a half  will  be  suflicient  to  bake  it ; then 
take  oil'  the  top,  remove  the  bay  leaves  and 
the  bacon,  drain  away  the  fat,  pour  in  some 
rich  gravy  mixed  with  any  sauce  preferred, 
and  serve. 

LAlilBS’  SWEETBREADS,  Stewed. 
— Make  a forcemeat  of  the  tenderest  parts 
of  boiled  or  roast  fowl,  some  bacon,  a little 
parsley  chopped,  thyme,  lemon-peel,  the 
yolks  of  two  eggs,  and  a seasoning  of  cayenne 
pepper  and  nutmeg ; put  the  sweetbreads 
into  a pan  upon  a layer  of  slices  of  veal, 
cover  them  with  slices  of  bacon,  add  a bunch 
of  sweet  herbs,  an  onion  sliced,  a little  mace, 
and  pepper  and  salt ; pour  in  a quart  of 
good  broth,  and  stew  for  two  hours  ; remove 
tliem,  and  reduce,  by  boiling  the  broth,  to  a 
fourth;  heat  the  sweetbreads  in  it,  and 
garnish  with  slices  of  lemon. 

I.AMBS’  SWEETBREADS,  Fricas- 
seed.— To  fncasxte  sweetbreads  white,  blanch, 
and  cut  them  in  slices.  To  a pint  of  veal  gravy 
put  a thickening  of  flour  and  butter,  a table- 
spoontul  of  cream,  half  a teaspoouful  ot 
mushroom  powder,  -grated  lemon-peel,  a 
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nntmegr,  and  a little  white  pepper.  Stew 
minutes,  add  the  sweetbreads  and 
let  them  simmer  for  twenty  minutes.  Dish 
add  salt,  thin  pieces  of  lemon-peel ; mix  up’ 
and  serve.  Vo  fricassee  sweetbreads  brown 
Cjit  them  into  small  pieces,  flour  and  fry 
them.  When  o^f  a rich  brown,  pour  over 
them  a pint  of  beef  ffravy,  hisrhlvseaROTipH  • 
sweetbreads  are  tender! 
Add  a little  flour  and  butter  to  thicken  • 
i^etchup,  and  serve.  ’ 
j Tall'S.  — Braise  or  boil  the 
flour,  one 

a little  salt,  white  wine,  and  oil.  Fry 
them  of  a delicate  brown  colour,  and  serve 

witif o parsley,  and 

■with  any  sauce  preferred. 

TO  BEAK.-It  is  the  duty  and 
^ interest  of  the  farmer  to 
comfort  of  ewes  and  lambs  at 

fiefd  Xm  tflo  lambing 

flew  should  always  be  a sheltered  one,  and 

thfmfd  ^eukly  and 

the  TOld.  The  first  care  of  the  shepherd  is, 

to  examine  the  newly  dropped  lambs.  If 

“ufl  scarcely  able  to  stand, 

which  a little  of  the  milk, 

which  at  this  season  he  should  carry  with 

n Mcp^h*^  ^0  some  shelter,  or 

place  them  in  a basket  well  lined  with  straw. 
Cursing  of  this  kind  for  an  hour  or  two 

to  ina  hifl  • t animal  sufficient  strength 

*®  Tejoin  its  mother.  In  eviry 
Mse  of  a ewe  refusing  to  let  her  o-wn  lamb 
suck,  the  shepherd  should  particularly  ex- 
amine the  state  of  the  udder,  and  ascertain 

matiorrempT®f®'“®®®  ’ '“Aum- 

a^  foBows  “ Pnf  J?®“®ure8  must  be  adopted 

TOnfine^fpr  ^ 8fl®A  and 

TOnnne  her  to  a certain  spot  by  a short 

above  the  fetlock  joint  of  one  of 

Intn^thp"  fastened  to  a stot  driven 

a".  £.?.?•  9"V»r= 


^ repeated,  induces  her  to  fake 

iTttle  *milk  hp«  ^ gimmer  that  has 

little  milk  has  twins  at  a time  and 

another  ewe  that  has  plenty  of  milk  pro- 
of ^of^  the  lamb,  i*  is  for  the  benelft  of 

one  of  the  ewes  and  two  lambs  that  thp 

UD^t^n°^  should  bring 

up  two  lambs;  and  the  transference  is 
^sily  accomplished  while  all  the  lambs  are 
the  pwp^’  f of  them  are  placed  before 

8'’”’®  tl'nc;  but  when  a ewe 
hlT  lambed  "u  " ^ threednys  after  she 

anot  f^^f  fl®  fllfllcult  to  make 

time  the  ® ®‘"K'®  ‘amb  at  the 

lamb  affinf  ‘‘‘®®-  ‘®''®  «ie  older 

is  to  riihthp'h  The  usual  plan 

newly  dronn'pd°f ^ °*'*®’'  ‘“'"A  "'**^*‘  *^''® 

recen^tlv  before  the  ewe  that  ha.s 

nlsiiiir  opportunity  of  recog- 

bXff  w r.*?  “Ufl  to  place  both 

then  L ni„  ‘ ‘®  ®'“^®  “"'®-  ^be  should 
and  cimi?'  corner  of  the  shed, 

the  corn  “ board  placet!  across 

and  be  dn  ^ '■oo"*  ‘o  rise  up 

and  be^down,  and  to  eat,  but  not  to  turn 


U • whil  stranger  lamb  to  box 

suckinff  ugainst  her  wool,  and 

Thp  ®f®‘U8t  her  inclination,  it  will 

fngmtfatl^  itf5f“^  ^®c  *»“b,  and 

ingrauate  itself  m her  favour  Arinthpr 

birth  *®’  '^^®“  *fl®  ^uinb  difs^lt 

w'mii  und  the  ewe  has  plenty  of  miiv 
i^iifi  ®uo*'bcr  ewe  has  twins  which  she  is’ 
unabl®  to  support.  The  expedient  is  to  let 
nnd^+v.®  fl®.''  new-born  dead  lamb 
it°^nfd^^p*°  i!?®  8kin  immediately  off 
it,  and  sew  it  to  the  body  of  one  of  the 
lambs  belonging  to  the  other  ewe  and 
present  the  foster-lamb  to  her.  Should  all 
tfkpn  ®^P®fl*8“f8  fail,  the  lambs  should  be 
t^en  away  and  brought  up  as  pets  upon 
cow’s  milk.  The  milk  should  be  given  to 
them  warm  from  the  cow  ; the  quantity  as 
much  as  they  can  drink.  In  the  intef^aj 
''^u^fber  they  are  kept  unuer 
cover,  but  in  favourable  weather  they  are 
put  into  a grass  paddock  during  the  day. 

®fl®^’'®‘‘  “'ght  until  the 
nights  become  warm.  They  are  fed  by 

T®®®®’’  "'fl*®b  contains 
as  much  imlk  as  it  is  known  each  can  drink 
They  are  fl^rst  taught  to  drink  out  of  the 
vessel  by  the  aid  of  the  fingers,  as  explained 
when  treating  of  the  calf,  and  as  soon  as 
they  can  hold  a finger  steady  in  the  mouth, 

, ^bout  three  inches  in  length,  and 
the  thickness  of  a goose  quill,  should  be 
neatly  and  securely  covered  with  folds  of 
linen  and  used  as  a substitute  for  a teat ; by 
this  means  they  will  readily  drink  their  allow- 
ance  of  milk.  When  the  same  person  feeds 
fb®  lambs,  as  the  dairy-maid,  for  instance, 
the  lambs  soon  become  attached  to  her  and 
will  follow  her  every  where ; and  to  prevent 
thein  bleating  in  her  absence,  and  annoying 
1® *bc  day,  an  apron  or  piece  of 
clcth  hung  upon  a stake  or  a bush  in  the 
paddock,  will  content  them  and  keep  them 
togeth®r  in  quietness.  The  cuckoo  lambs 
vvill  require  the  particular  attention  of  the 
shepherd.  These  are  those  that  are  dropped 
from  the  middle  of  April  to  the  beginning  of 
May,  when  the  cuckoo  is  just  making  ner 
appearance,  and  after  which  bird  they  are 
named.  Care  must  be  taken  that  they 
have  sufficient  but  not  too  nutritive  food ; 
and  that  the  diseases  to  which  weakly 
lambs  are  subject,  are  promptly  attended  to. 
In  two  or  three  weeks,  and  often  conside- 
rably sooner,  the  lambs  will  begin  to  nibble 
a little  grass.  In  this,  great  caution  is  re- 
quired ; the  sheepowner  should  determine 
whether  or  not  thegrass  is  too  luxuriant,  as 
much  mischief  frequently  arises  in  the  sud- 
den change  from  bare  to  luxuriant  pasture. 

It  often  sets  up  a degree  of  inflammatory 
fever  which  no  depletion  will  extinguish, 
and  no  astringent  can  check.  The  technioal 
term  applied  to  lambs  diseased  from  this 
cause,  is  gall-lamb.  'The  liver  scenic  to  be 
the  principal  seat  of  inflammation,  and  a 
great  quantity  of  bile  or  gall  is  found  in  the 
duodenum  and  small  intestines.  It  is  a dis- 
ease which  very  speedily  runs  its  course, 
occasionally  carrying  off  its  victims  in  little 
more  than  twelve  hours,  and  seldom  lasfing 
more  than  three  days,  immediate  bleeding 
m the  early  stage,  and  afterwards  Kpsoiu 
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salts,  with  a small  portion  of  ginger,  will 
alford  the  only  chance  of  cure;  If,  during 
the  period  of  suckling,  the  udder  of  the  ewe 
should  become  unnaLarally  enlarged,  ac- 
companied by  redness,  and  the  appearance 
of  knots  and  kernels,  the  lamb  must  be 
taken  away,  and  the  udder  well  fomented 
with  warm  water ; an  ointment  composed 
of  a drachm  of  camphor,  rubbed  down  with 
a few  drops  of  spirits  of  wine,  a drachm  of 
mercurial  ointment,  and  an  ounce  of  elder 
ointment,  weli  incorporated  together,  must 
be  rubbed  into  the  affected  part,  or  the  whoie 
of  the  udder,  two  or  three  times  a day ; she 
must  also  be  bled,  and  the  physic  repeated. 
If  the  udder  should  continue  to  enlarge, 
the  heat  and  tenderness  increase,  the  knots 
or  kernels  become  more  nmnerous  and 
of  greater  size,  and  some  of  them  should 
begin  to  soften  and  give  signs  of  containing 
a fluid,  no  time  must  be  lost  in  resorting  to 
remedial  measures.  A deep  incision  must 
be  made  into  that  part  of  the  udder  where 
the  swellings  are  ripest,  the  pus  or  other 
matter  squeezed  out,  and  tlie  part  well 
fomented  again.  To  this  should  succeed  the 
application  of  a weak  solution  of  chloride  of 
lime,  with  which  the  ulcer  should  be  well 
bathed  two  or  three  times  in  the  day.  When 
all  fetid  odour  ceases  and  the  wound  assumes 
a healthy  appearance,  the  friars’  balsam 
may  be  substituted  for  the  chloride  of  lime. 
The  Unve  ofweanin y differs  material ly,  according 
to  the  locality  of  the  farm  and  the  quality  of 
the  pasture.  In  amountainous  country  and 
where  the  land  is  poor,  the  weaning  often 
takes  place  when  the  lamb  is  not  more  than 
three  months  old,  for  it  requires  all  the 
intermediate  time  to  prepare  the  ewes  for 
the  market.  In  a milder  climate,  and  on 
better  pasture,  they  need  not  be  weaned 
until  four  months  old.  On  the  otlier  hand, 
if  the  pasture  is  good,  and  especially  if  it  is 
the  system,  or  to  tlie  interest  of  the  farmer, 
to  sell  his  lambs  in  store  condition,  they 
frequently  are  not  weaned  until  they  are  six 
months  old.  In  weaning,  the  first  thing  to 
be  attended  to,  is  to  remove  the  ewes  and 
lambs  as  far  as  possible  from  each  other. 
Two  or  three  days  before  the  time  arrives  of 
their  being  parted,  the  ewes  and  the  lambs 
should  be  removed  to  the  pasture,  which  the 
latter  are  afterwards  to  occupy ; and  then  iu 
the  evening  of  the  appointed  day,  the  ewes 
are  to  be  driven  away,  probably  to  the 
pasture  which  they  had  occupied  with  their 
lambs  or  if  they  are  moved  to  another  it 
should  be  a poorer  and  barer  one.  It  will  be 
advisable  to  milk  them  two  or  three  times, 
iu  order  to  relievo  their  distended  udders, 
and  to  prevent  an  attack  of  Jallammation. 
In  a day  or  two  tliey  will  be  tolerably  quiet. 
The  management  of  the  lambs  will  depend 
on  the  manner  in  which  the  farmer  means 
To  dispose  of  them ; but  at  all  events  they 
thoulu  be  turned  out  to  somewhat  better 
pasture 'than  that  to  which  they  had  been 
accustomed,  in  order  to  compensate  for  the 
loss  of  the  mother’s  milk.  At  the  same 
time,  care  must  be  taken  that  the  himb  is 
not  overfed,  lest  some  acute  disease  should 
speedily  carry  him  off.  One  of  the  most 
fatal  diseases  to'wlucli  lambs  arc  aubject  is 


diarrhoea,  arising  from  cold,  or  from  some 
fault  in  the  mother’s  milk,  or  from  the  new 
stimulus  of  the  grass  when  the  lamb  first 
begins  to  crop  it,  or  from  its  overpowering 
stimulus  at  the  weaning  time,  when  it  con- 
stitutes the  only  food  of  the  animal  While 
the  animal  feeds  and  plays,  there  is  no 
danger ; but  when  the  eyes  are  heavy  and 
the  step  is  slow  and  sluggish,  and  the  wool 
begins  to  look  deranged,  there  is  no  time  to 
be  lost.  A gentle  aperient  is  first  indicate** 
to  carry  oS  any  offensive  matter  that  may 
have  accumulated  in,  and  disturbed,  the 
bowels  ; half  an  ounce  of  Epsom  salts,  wjth 
half  a drachm  of  ginger,  will  constitute  the 
best  aperient  that  can  be  administered ; this 
must  be  accompanied  by  tender  treatment 
aud  careful  housing  and  nursing.  The  next 
disease  to  be  mentioned  is  one  of  a mingled 
character.  The  milk  of  the  mother  is  no 
sooner  received  into  the  true  stomach  of  the 
lamb,  than  by  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice 
it  undergoes  a sudden  change ; a portion  of 
it  is  converted  into  a firm  curd,  while  the 
other,  retains  its  liquid  form,  but  is  altered 
in  character  and  becomes  whey.  When 
either  the  milk  of  the  mother  or  the  stomach 
of  the  lamb  is  not  in  a healthy  state,  this 
change  takes  place  in  a more  decisive  man- 
ner ; the  curd  is  hardened  and  retained, 
and  sometimes  accumulates  to  an  incredible 
extent,  and  the  whey  pressed  out  in  greater 
quantity,  finds  its  exit  through  the  bowels, 
and  gives  an  appearance  of  purging  of  a 
light  colour.  In  the  natural  and  healthy 
state  of  the  milk  and  tlie  stomach,  this  curd 
afterwards  gradually  dissolves  and  is  con- 
verted into' diy  me  ; but  when  tlie  one  takes 
on  a morbid  hardness,  and  the  other  may 
have  lost  a portion  of  its  energy,  the  stomach 
is  sometimes  literally  tilled  witli  curd,  and 
all  its  functions  are  suspended.  The  animal 
labours  under  seeming  purging  from  the 
quantity  of  whey  disdiarged,  but  the  actual 
disease  is  constipation.  In  such  cases, 
magnesia  should  be  administered,  suspended 
in  thin  gruel,  or  ammonia,  largely  diluted 
with  water ; and  with  these,  should  be  com- 
bined Epsom  salts,  to  urge  the  dissolved 
mass  along,  and  ginger  to  excite  tlie  sto- 
mach to  a more  powerful  contraction. 
Bead’s  stomach  pump  will  be  found  a most 
valuable  auxiliary.  A perseverance  in  the 
use  of  these  means  will  sometimes  be  at- 
tended with  success,  and  the  little  patient, 
being  partially  relieved,  the  lamb  and  the 
mother  should  be  removed  to  somewhat 
barer  pasture.  Lambs  are  ve^  subject  to 
fever,  rapidly  degenerating  into  inflam- 
matory fever.  It  is  sudden  in  its  attack, 
and  usually  confined  to  the  best  conditioned 
and  most  tliriving  lambs  of  the  flock.  If 
taken  in  time,  the  loss  of  a little  blood,  or 
the  administration  of  a tolerable  dose  of 
Epsom  salts,  will  generally  arrest  the 
malady  in  its  commencement.  In  some 
cases,  and  when  the  lamb  has  been  liurriwl 
on  too  fast  for  the  early  market,  the 
stage  of  simple  fever  will  scarcely  be  recog- 
nised, but  the  animal  will  be  suddenly 
taken  with  what  is  termed  “ staggers.'* 
Perhaps,  an  hour  before  the  attack  the 
animal  will  be  in  perfect  lieallh ; then, 
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^most  without  wamin<^.  he  bea  mes  evi- 
dently iJl ; the  head  is  protruded,  and  the 
walk  18  staggering^,  or  the  lamb  stands  still 
unable  to  walk  at  all ; then  he  falls,  and 
att^  a short  struggle,  dies.  The  whole 
flock  being  exposed  to  the  same  exoitino^ 
cause,  the  disease  soon  spreads,  so  that  a 
dozen  lambs  have  been  lost  in  less  than  as 
many  hours.  The  lancet,  physic,  and  com- 
parative starvation,  will  aflbrd  the  oX 
means  of  cure  and  prevention.  ^ 

households  the  lamp 
s still  preserved  as  a medium  for  givtaS 
light,  in  preference  to  candles  or  gas  No 
merous  improvements  have  been  made  upon 
the  original  form  and  kind.  One  of  the  best 
I-*C8e  IS  that  known  as  the  argand  lamp 
repreaented  m the  engraving:  a is  the  re- 

servoir  for  oil ; 
i>,  the  cistern 
.supplied  from 
the  reservoir, 
and  from  which 
the  ail  flows  to 
the  Imrner,  c, 
through  the 
brajich,  A In 
the  original 
ooiistmction  of 
this  lamp,  there 
was  an  imper- 
fection in  the 
glass  chimney 
which  has  been 
removed  by  a 
subsequent  im- 
p r 0 V e m e n t. 
This  is  princi- 
pally achieved 
by  an  altera- 
tion in  the 
shape  of  the 
glass,  whit*, 
instead  of 
..  . . being  of  equal 

^’’^’“ghout,  IS  contracted  at  the  level 
OT  the  flame,  as  at  c,  by  which  the  current  of 
ascending  air  is  made  to  turn  out  of  its 
course  when  it  arrives  at  this  shoulder,  and 
13  profiled  against  the  top  of  the  flame 
Just  where  the  smoke  is  beginning  to  part, 
whicli  m consequence,  is  destroyed  almost 
entirely.  The  lamp  known  as  the  annular, 
fw ’be  annexed  figui-e,  is 
that  which  is  generally  used  for  the  table. 
iJLl  conatruction  of  Argand’s 

reservoir  for  the  oil  was  placed  on 

the  li^hi  1^1  consequently, 

^ ^ obstructed  by  it,  there  was  a 
«ifio  ^ inconvenient  shadow  on  that 

Hnni'iiop?  obviate  this  imperfection,  the 
me^al  cootrivefl.  The  ring  of 

low  ’’b  which  descends  bo- 

which  by  tubes— a construction 

ftiipntiw'**  simple,  and  oonse- 

there’^iB  a « I?'’’  ”ot  ot  ord-r : 

Oil  mo',?  K by  unscrewing  which,  the 
nonBii.,^.,^*  poured  into  the  reservoir.  The 
nrltirJni*^*  *be  burner  is  on  Argand’s 

diutin^®'  ■ •^'oong  the  most  recent  infro- 
lamn  wK-'u  ,’b*t  known  as  the  paraflne 
lug  SrTeadl  Uli^b  ^bly  ad  ipted  for  worlc- 
by,  and  which,  in  addition  to 


of^oost'to  rl  smallness 

oe  obtamed  from  two  .shillings  upwards, 


and  the  oil  costs  three  shillings  and  three- 
gallon,  which  quantity  will  last  a 
lighting  this  lamp,  a little  care 
and  attention  are  required,  so  as  to  avoid 
an  ii^ertain  light  and  an  unpleasant  smell : 
and  the  proper  manner  of  proceeding  will 
be  best  illustrated  by  the  aid  of  the  alcom- 
panying  engravings.  The  cotton,  a,  is  first 
1-  I'iff.  2. 


rai^sed  by  the  screw,  n,  to  the  height  ino’i- 
cated  in  M l.  It  is  then  lowered'  by  ihe 
* ^**^*^®  below  the  opening 
ot  the  tube,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  line.s 
surrounding  a in  M 2.  The  light  prodiic.  d 
18  then  clear  and  brilliant,  and  will  burii. 
witliout  smell,  and  without  requiring  any 
iurther  attention.  In  order  to  ensure  n 
more  perfect  working,  it  is  better  to  fill 
the  lamp  wth  fresh  oil  each  evening  behire 
using  it.  One  of  the  objections  against  the 
Pf  l®.mp8  is,  that  the  oil  is  liable  to  bo 
spilt  from  them;  but  this  can  only  result 
irom  carelessness,  and  with  proper  manage- 
ment can  never  occur.  Another  objection 
n ’^uble  which  they  are  supposed  to 
ratall,  but  this  evil  is  exaggerated,  for  a few 
minutes  dally  is  all  the  lime  that  need  be 
expended  upon  them.  To  ensure  the  proper 
management  of  lamps,  it  would, 
be  better  to  assign  them  to  the 
1®?”’®.  °"®  person  in  the  household, 
giving  him  lastructions  to  remove  tlieni 
'yuen  no  longer  required,  to  a place  of  safety. 

A very  curiously  contrived  uightlanip,  is 
one  constructed  to  burn  wittioul  a lliimcou 
the  following  principle.  If  a cylinclricul 
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coil  of  very  thin  platina  wire  be  placed 
partly  round  the  wick  of  a lamp  with  spirits 
of  wine,  and  partly  above  the  wick,  and  the 
lamp*  be  lighted  so  as  to  heat  the  wire  to 
redness  ; on  the  flame  being  blown  out,  the 
mere  heated  vapour  rising  from  the  spirits 
of  wine  will  be  sufficient  to  keep  the  upper 
part  of  the  wire  red-hot  for  any  length  of 
time  that  the  spirit  remains.  This  beautiful 
and  simple  contrivance  will  give  sufl5cient 
light  to  see  the  hour  of  the  night  by  a watch, 
or  to  do  anything  which  requires  a limited 
light,  and  will  not  be  so  liable  as  a flame  to 
disturb  persons  unaccus- 
tomed to  burn  a light.  It , 
has  also  the  convenienceof 
being  always  the  same,  re- 
quiring no  trimming,  and 
being  peculiarly  safe,  as  it 
can  emit  no  sparks.  The 
size  of  the  platina  should 
not  exceed  one  hundredth 
part  of  an  inch.  A coil  of 
twelve  turns  is  sufficient. 
When  the  wire  collects  a 
crust  round  it,  it  may  be 
brightened,  and  made  to 
act  as  well  as  at  first. 


by  uncoiling  and  rubbing  it  with  fine  glass 
paper.  The  safety  lamp,  invented  by  Sir 
Mumphry  Da.vy»  consists  of  3,  common 
oil  lamp  surmounted  with  a cylinder  of 
wire  gauze,  the  apertures  of  which  are  not 
greater  than  the  ^th  of  an  inch  square, 
and  the  wire  of  which  it  is  made  of  the 


4th  to  the  ^th  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The 
fire  damp  (carburetted  hydrogen^  of  coal 
mines,  in  passing  through  the  meshes  of 
such  gauze,  gets  cooled  by  the  conducting 
power  of  the  wire  below  the  point  necessary 
to  kindle  it.  When  this  lamp  is  taken  into 
an  explosive  atmosphere,  although  the  fire 
damp  may  burn  within  the  cage  with  such 
energy,  as  sometimes  to  heat  the  metallic 
tissue  to  dull  redness,  the  flame  is  not  com- 
municated to  the  mixture  on  the  outside. 
These  appearances  are  so  remarkable,  that 
the  lamp  becomes  an  admirable  indicator  of 
the  state  of  the  air  in  different  parts  of  the 
mine  and  if  its  admonitions  are  attended 
to  gives  the  miner  time  to  withdraw  before 
an  explosion  takes  place. — See  Candle 

^LAMP  SHADES.— These  useful  appen- 
dages of  the  lamp  may  be  fashioned  of 
exquisite  beauty,  and  in  endless  variety,  by 
a process  at  once  simple  and  inexpensive; 
and  the  two  illustrations  appended  hereto 
will  convey  some  idea  of  the  rich  effects 
which  can  be  produced  by  the  simplest 
materials.  In  addition  to  the  designs  here 
presented,  snow  scenes,  waterfalls,  moon- 
light scenes,  ruins  of  castles,  groups  of 
animals  and  of  fruit,  &c.,  may  be  produced 
according  to  the  skill  and  taste  of  the 
manipulator.  The  materials  simply  consist 
of  glazed  cardboard,  of  a medium  uiickness, 
a few  sheets  of  tissue  paper  of  various 
colours,  a blacklead  pencil  and  a little  gum 
or  paste ; a few  cake  water-colours  may  be 
use*!  be  dispensed  with,  at  option.  The 
l i'i^jst  of  a cutting  board  of  rather 


hard  wood,  a sharp  penknife,  a pair  of 
scissors,  a stout  pin,  and  a large  needle  or 
two,  such  as  those  used  for  stockings  or  for 
knitting.  The  art  of  making  the  lamp 
shades  simply  consists  in  cutting  the  out- 
lines, and  the  leading  lines  necessary  to 
denote  the  form  of  any  object  which  it  is 
desired  to  represent.  In  order  to  obtain  a 
good  shape  for  the  lamp  shade,  cut  one  out 
of  a piece  of  old  newspaper  or  a sheet  of 
thick  brown  paper.  Fit  it  on  to  the  lamp, 
and  when  a well-fitting  shape  is  obtained, 
procsed  to  cut  out  the  shape  in  the  glazed 


cardboard.  The  flower  pattern  lamp  shade, 
seen  in  the  engraving,  is  made  in  precisely 
the  same  manner,  with  the  exception  that 
for  this  shade  a white  glazed  cardboard  is 
used,  and  coloured  tissue  papers,  of  the 
richest  colours  that  can  be  obtained,  are 
laid  underneath  to  give  the  proper  colours 
to  the  flowers,  and  green  paper  for  the 
leaves.  Roses,  fuchsias,  dahlias,  chrysanthe- 
mums, tulips,  lilies,  &c.,  may  all  be  repre- 
sented with  beautiful  effect ; and  where 
peculiar  tints  upon  coloured  grounds  are 
required,  they  may  be  obtaiued  by  colouring 
in  water-colours  the  spots  or  shapes  upon 
the  tinted  papers  that  are  laid  underneath. 
The  shade  should  be  lined  in  and  finished 
with  white  tissue  paper,  which  not  only 
conceals  the  patchwork  from  the  eye,  but 
moderates  the  light,  so  as  to  produce  a very 
soft  and  pleasing  eflect.  The  swan  pattern 
lamp  shade,  of  which  an  illustration  is 
given,  is  made  thus The  cardboard  is 
green  glazed,  and  the  green  is  kept  on  the 
outside.  The  white  hues  shown  in  the 
drawing  indicate  simply  the  cuts  with  the 
penknife,  by  which  large,  broad  leaves, 
water,  rushes,  and  a willow  tree  are  formed. 
The  leaves,  &c.,  are  cut  through  from  the 
green'side,  but  the  dotted  heads  of  flowers, 
rushes,  &o.,  are  punctured  through  with  a 
pin  or  large  needle  from  the  inside,  which 
gives  them  a more  open  and  free  appear- 
ance than  could  otherwise  be  obtained. 
The  shape  of  the  swan  is  cut  out  of  the 
ereen  cardboard,  and  a corresponding  shape 
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in  white  cardboard  is  cut  and  let  in,  and  is 
fixed  in  position  simply  by  a piece  of  white 
tissue  paper  gummed  on  the  back.  The  bill 
of  the  swan  is  rendered  yellow  by  a piece  of 
yeUow  tissue  pasted  at  the  back ; and  the 
upper  part  of  the  bill  and  the  feet  are  ren- 
dered black,  either  by  a piece  of  black  paper 


pasted  over  them  at  the  back,  or  by  a thick 
coating  of  Indian  ink,  or  common  ink. 
This  is  all  that  is  required  to  produce  a 
most  beautitul  effect.  When  the  whole  is 
completed,  it  is  to  be  lined  throughout  with 
tissue  paper  merely  gummed  at  the  top  and 
bottom  edges.  The  ends  of  the  shade  are 
to  be  firmly  gummed  together  and  strength- 
ened by  a strip  of  paper  on  the  insida  The 
feathers  of  the  swan  are  indicated  by  cut- 
tings with  the  penknife,  just  as  the  other 
effects  are  produced.  The  black  lines  in 
the  engraving  on  the  body  of  the  swan, 
show  the  character  of  the  cuttings.  The 
cardboard  should  be  sufficiently  opaque  to 
prevent  the  passage  of  light  in  any  part 
where  an  effect  is  not  sought  to  be  obtained. 
And  to  this  end  it  may  be  necessary,  in 
some  instances,  to  line  the  shade  with  a 
dark-coloured  paper.  A very  beautiful 
shade  of  poppies  and  wheat  ears  may  be 
.aade  with  great  ease,  and  is  probably  one 
of  the  simplest  patterns  to  begin  with. 
Uefore  lining  the  shade,  hold  it  to  the  light, 
and  show  the  efTect.  Open  the  leaves  of 
the  flower,  &c.,  to  let  the  light  pass  through 
with  greater  power  in  some  parts  than  in 
others.  This  will  give  richness  and  freedom 
to  the  design.  Also,  before  lining,  deepen 
the  shades  in  some  parts  by  additional 
layers  ot  dark  coloured  paper,  and  do  away 
with  any  appearance  of  palxhiness  from  the 
paper  behind,  either  by  laying  on  an  addi- 
tional layer  of  paper,  or  by  removing  edges 
of  cuttings,  where  they  have  a tendency  to 
show  through. 

LAMPS,  TO  Clkan. — Bronzed  lamps 
shoujd  be  wiped  carefully;  if  oil  be  fre- 
quently spilled  over  them,  it  will  cause  the 
bronzing  to  be  rubbed  off  sooner  than  it 
would  disappear  by  wear.  Brass  lamps 
are  best  cleaned  with  crocus,  or  rotten-stone 
ti09 


sweet  oil.  Lacquered  lamps  may  be 
washed  with  soap  and  water,  but  should 
not  be  touched  with  acid  or  very  strong 
Jye,  or  the  lacquer  will  soon  come  off.  When 
lamps  are  foul  inside,  wash  them  with  potash 
and  water,  rinse  them  well,  set  them  before 
the  fire,  and  be  sure  they  are  dry,  before 
oil  IS  agam  put  in  them. 

LAMPS,  TO  Prevent  Smoking.  — To 
prevent  or  lessen  the  smoking  of  lamps, 
the  wicks  should  be  well  soEked,  either  in 
dilute  muriatic  acid,  well  washed  in  water, 
and  afterwards  dried,  or  in  strong  vinegar, 
when  they  will  merely  require  drying. 
Large  lamps,  that  emit  much  smoke,  should 
be  burnt  under  a funnel,  to  carry  the  smoke 
off;  or  a large  sponge  dipped  in  water  may 
be  suspended  over  them.  In  all  cases  the 
wick  should  not  be  turned  too  high. 

LAMP  BLACK. — To  make  this  pigment 
on  a small  scale,  suspend  over  a lamp  a 
funnel  of  tin  plate,  having  above  it  a pipe, 
to  convey  Irom  the  apartment  the  smoke 
which  escapes  from  the  lamp.  Large  masses 
of  a very  Dlack  carbonaceous  matter,  and 
exceedingly  light,  will  be  formed  on  the 
summit  of  the  cone.  This  carbonaceous 
part  is  carried  to  such  a state  of  division  as 
cannot  be  given  to  any  other  matter,  by 
grinding  it  on  a piece  of  porphyry.  It  may 
also  be  rendered  drier  by  calcination  in 
close  vessels.  The  funnel  ought  to  be  united 
to  the  pipe,  by  means  of  wire,  because  solder 
would  be  melted  by  the  flame  of  the  lamp. 

LAMPREY.— This  fish  is  in  general  ap- 
pearance very  like  the  eel ; but  instead  of 
the  flat  mouth  which  that  fish  exhibits,  the 
lamprey  has  a sucking  apparatus,  by  which 
it  attaches  itself  to  stones,  roots  of  trees, 


and  piles,  and  then  lies  with  its  body  quite 
at  rest,  except  as  moved  by  the  current. 
The  lamprey  IS  an  inhabitant  of  the  ocean, 
ascending  rivers  chiefly  during  the  latter 
part  of  winter  and  the  early  months  of 
spring;  and,  after  a residence  of  a few 
months  in  fresh  water,  it  again  returns  to 
the  sea.  This  fish  is  in  season  during  March, 
April,  asid  May,  and  they  are  observed  to  be 
much  firmer  when  just  arrived  from  sea 
than  when  they  have  been  a considerable 
time  in  fresh  water. 

LA.M preys  PO'ITED.  — Remove  the 
cartilage  of  the  fish  and  the  string  running 
down^each  side  of  the  back,  but  allow  the 
skin 'to  remain.  'Wash  and  clean  the  fish 
thoroughly  in  several  waters,  and  wipe 
them  dry.  q’o  a dozen  tolerably-sizeil  lisli, 
use  two  ounces  of  white  pepper,  salt  in  pro- 
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portion,  six  blades  of  mace,  a dozen  cloves, 
all  in  fine  powder,  and  with  this  season  the 
fish,  alter  it  has  drained  all  night.  Then 
lay  them  in  a stone  jar  one  by  one,  curled 
round,  the  spices  and  salt  being  sprinkled 
on  and  about  them.  Clarify  two  pounds  of 
butter  and  half  a pound  of  beef  suet,  pour  it 
over  the  fish,  and  lay  thick  paper  on  the  top 
to  keep  in  the  steam.  Bake  the  fish  for  three 
hours  in  a moderate  oven.  Look  at  them 
frequently,  and  as  the  oil  rises,  clear  it  oflT. 
I'hey  will  thus  keep  until  the  spring. 

LAMPREYS  STEWED.— After  cleaning 
the  fish  carefully,  remove  the  cartilage 
■which  is  to  be  found  in  the  back,  and  season 
the  fish  with  a small  quantity  of  cloves, 
mace,  nutmeg,  pepper,  and  allspice ; put  it 
into  a small  stewpan,  with  as  much  strong 
beef  gra-vy  and  white  wine  in  equal  quanti- 
ties as  will  cover  it.  Close  the  stewpan 
securely,  stew  the  lampreys  till  tender,  then 
take  them  out  and  keep  them  hot,  while  you 
boil  up  the  liquor  with  two  or  three  ancho- 
vies chopped,  and  a little  flour  and  butter ; 
strain  the  gravy  through  a sieve,  and  add 
lemon -j  uice  and  some  made  mustard.  Serve 
with  sippets  of  bread  and  horse-radish. 

LANCASHIRE  CAKE.— Beat  up  toge- 
ther eight  eggs  and  a pound  of  powdered 
sugar,  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour ; then, 
by  degrees,  mix  in  twelve  ounces  of  fine 
flour  well  dried ; add  two  ounces  of  cara- 
way seeds  and  bake  in  soup  plates  or  in  tins 
in  a brisk  oven. 

Eggs,  8 ; sugar  llb. ; flour  l2ozs. ; 
caraway  seeds,  2ozs 

LANCERS  QUADRILLES.  — The 
various  figures  of  this  popular  dance  are  as 
follows  \—La  Rose.  First  gentleman  and 
opposite  lady  advance  and  set,  turn  with 
both  hands,  retiring  to  places;  return, 
leading  outside,  set  and  turn  at  corners. 
la  Ijodoiska—Vnat  couple  advance  twice, 
having  the  lady  in  the  centre.  Set  m the' 
centre ; turn  to  places ; all  advance  in  two 
lines ; all  turn  partners.  La  jDorxe/- First 
lady  advance  and  stop,  then  the  opposite 

?rentlemau;  both  retire,  turning,  round ; 
adies’  hands  across  half  round,  and  turn 
the  opposite  gentleman  with  left  hands; 
repeat  back  to  places,  and  turn  p.artners 
with  left  hands.  i’AimVe— First  couple  set 
couple  at  right;  set  to  couple  at  left; 
4a.fluige  places  with  partners,  and  set  pirou- 
tiite  to  places,  right  and  left  with  opposite 
Mmole.  Les  ianewi— The  grand  chain.  First 
«»uple  advance  and  turn,  lacing  the  top ; 
Wien  the  couple  at  right  advance  behind  the 
*00  couple ; then  the  couple  at  left,  and  the 
opposite  couple  do  the  same,  forming  two 
lines.  All  change  places  with  partners  and 
back  again.  The  ladies  turn  in  a line  on 
the  right,  the  gentlemen  in  a line  on  Ihe 
Hft.  Each  couple  meet  up  the  centre.  Set 
two  lines,  the  ladies  in  one  line,  the  gen- 
fUmnen  in  the  other.  Turn  partners  to 
#Kaccs  : finish  with  the  grand  chain. 

LANDING  NET.— This  is  a very  neces- 
sary article  in  tlie  outfit  of  an  angler  It  is 
made  of  silk  or  hemp,  either  dressed  with  a 
watenn'oo*  composition  or  not,  according 
to  the  taste  of  the  user ; the  net  is  stitched 


over  a ring  either  of  iron,  brass,  cane,  or 
whalebone,  jointed  or  unjointed,  and  at- 
tached to  a landing  stick  of  suitable  length. 
The  Irish  whalebone  net  frame,  with  a 
telescope  three-jointed  handle,  is  the  most 
convenient  for  use,  being  portable,  and 


easily  packed  up  for  carrying.  Care,  how- 
ever, should  be  taken  in  using  it,  not  to  let 
the  weight  of  the  fish  bear  upon  the  frame- 
work ; this  can  be  accomplished  by  drawing 
instead  of  lifting  the  fish  out  of  the  water. 

LANDLORD  AND  TENANT,  Laws 
HELATING  TO. — The  landlord  is  he  of  whom 
l.\nd  or  tenements  are  taken.  Tenant  signi- 
fies one  that  holds  or  possesses  land  or 
tenements  by  any  kind  of  right,  either  in 
fee  for  life,  for  years,  or  at  will.  In  taking  a 
house,  a person  should  carefully  examine 
the  covenants  in  the  lease,  and  those  in  the 
underlease,  if  any,  or  he  may  possibly  dis- 
cover, 'when  too  late,  that  he  is  tied  down 
by  such  restrictions  as  to  render  the  house 
unfit  for  his  purpose,  or  likely  to  involve 
him  in  unforeseen  diflRculties.  He  should 
take  care  that  all  arrears  of  rent,  tl»e  ground- 
rent,  and  all  taxes,  are  paid  up  to  the  time 
he  takes  possession  ; for  if  they  are  not,  he 
must  pay  all  arrears,  and  can  only  recover 
them  by  having  recourse  to  the  last  tenant. 
Houses  are  considered  as  let  for  the  year, 
and  the  tenants  are  subject  to  the  laws 
aftecting  annual  tenancies,  unless  there  be 
an.  agreement  in  writing  to  the  contrary. 
When  taking  a house  for  a year,  it  is  advi- 
sable to  have  a written  agreement  drawn 
up  somewhat  as  follows  : — 

Memorandum  of  an  undertaking,  entered 
into  this  day  of  186  , between 

A.  B.,of  andC.  D.,  of  , 

as  follows : — 

The  said  A.  B.  doth  hereby  let  unto  the 
said  0.  D.  a dwelling-house,  situate  in 

in  the  parish  of  , for  the 

term  of  one  year  certain,  and  so  on  from 
year  to  year  until  half  a year’s  notice  to 
quit  be  given  by  or  to  either  party,  at  the 
yearly  rent  of  pounds,  payable 

quarterly ; the  tenancy  to  commence  on 
day  next. 

And  the  said  A.  B.  doth  undertake  to  pay 
the  land-tax,  the  property  tax,  and  the 
sewer  rate,  and  to  keep  the  said  house  in  all 
necessary  repair,  so  long  ns  the  said  C.  D. 
shall  continue  therein;  and  the  said  C.  D. 
doth  undertake  to  take  the  said  house  of 
A.  B.  for  the  before-mentioned  term  and 
I rent,  and  to  pay  all  taxes,  except  those  on 
' 61C 
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land,  or  property,  and  the  sewer  rate,  and 
to  observe  the  other  conditions  aforesaid. 
AVitness  our  hands  this  day  of 

, ISS  . 

^ A.  B. 

Witness,  E.  F.  C.  D. 

If  the  Jandlord  agree  to  pay  all  the  rates 
and  taxes,  then  a different  wording  of  the 
agreement  should  be  adopted,  as  thus 
And  the  said  A.  B.  doth  undertake  to  pay 
all  rates  and  taxes,  of  whatever  nature  or 
kind,  chargeable  on  the  said  house  and  pre- 
mises. and  to  keep  the  said  house  in  all 
necessary  repair,  so  long  as  the  said  C.  D. 
shall  continue  therein. 

If  the  landlord  agree  td  secure  the  in- 
coming tenant  from  all  arrears  due  on 
account  of  rent,  rates,  and  taxes,  the  in- 
demnilication  should  be  written  on  a 
separate  paper,  and  in  something  like  the 
following  terms : — 

I.  A.  B.,  landlord  of  a certain  house  and 
now  ahout  to  be  taken  and  occu- 
pied by  C.  D„  do  hereby  agree  to  indemnity 
the  said  C.  D.  from  the  payment  of  any 
rent,  taxes,  or  rates  in  arrear,  prior  to  the 
date  ol  the  day  at  which  the  said  tenancy 
commences.  As  witness  my  hand,  this 
day  of  185  . 

T A.  B., 

Landlord  of  the  above  premises. 

TfitncsSt 

Sometimes  a house  is  taken  for  a term  of 
three  years  certain ; under  which  circum- 
sUnce.s  an  agreement  may  be  drawn  up, 

somewhat  in  the  following  terms: 

Memorandum  of  an  agreement  made  the 

, T>  j • between 

A.  B„  of  and  C.  D.  of 

as  follows  : — ’ 

The  said  A.  B.  doth  let  unto  the  said 
C.  L).  a house  (and  garden,  if  any)  with 
appurtenances,  situate  in  , in  the 

p^arish  of  , for  three  years  certain. 

Jhe  rent  to  commence  from  day 

next,  at  and  under  the  yearly  rent  of 
pounds,  Myable  quarterly;  the  first  pay- 
iDcnt  to  be  at  day  next. 

'I  he  said  C.  D.  doth  agree  to  take  the  said 
house  (and  garden)  of  the  said  A.  B.  for  the 
term  and  rent,  payable  in  the  manner  afore- 
said ; and  that  he  will  at  the  expiration  of 
the  term,  leave  the  house  in  as  good  repair 
as  he  found  it  (wear  and  tear  excepted). 
VVitnesa  our  hands. 

Witness,  E.  F.  u!  D 

A person  taking  a house  under  either  of 
tliese  freemen  ts  is  for  the  time  being  the 
JJe  possessor  of  the  tenement,  and  no 
person  can  dispossess  him  without  rendering 
himsell  liable  to  an  action  for  trespa-ss. 
Even  the  laud  ord  himself  cannot  enter  the 
premises  lorcibly  without  being  considered 
a trespa.sser ; and  if  he  wishes  to  enter  the 
house  to  view  repairs,  or  for  any  other 
purpose,  he  can  only  lawfully  do  so  by  the 
*■  See  Eease,  Lodgers, 

T<) -.^rrr.  Rent,  &c. 

J.A.Mf.SCAI'E,  ARTiiiciAr,.— Procure  a 
box  about  a foot  long,  eight  inches  wide, 
hud  BIX  inches  high,  or  any  other  dimen- 
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^ P’®^®®’  80  that  they  do  not  vary 

fts  onnni^it™  *^®8e  proportions.  At  each  S 
**^®  inside  of  the  box, 
place  a piece  of  looking-glass  which 


exactly ; but  at  that  end  where  the  siflit- 
Jiole  A IS,  scrape  the  silver  off  the  glass,  so 
that  the  eye  may  have  an  uninterrupted 
view  of  the  objects.  Cover  the  box  with 
gauze,  over  which  place  a piece  of  trans- 
parent glass,  which  is  to  be  fastened  se- 
curely  in.  Let  there  be  two  grooves  at  each 
Of  the  places,  c,  d,  e,  f,  to  receive  two 
printed  scenes,  arranged  as  follows-  On 
two  pieces  of  pasteboard  let  there  be  skil- 
tully  painted,  on  both  sides,  any  subject 
vou  desire,  as  woods,  bowers,  gardens 
bouses,  &c. ; and  on  two  other  boards  the 
88me  subject  on  one  side  only,  and  cut  out 
all  the  white  parts  : observe  also  that  there 
ought  to  be  in  one  of  them  some  object 
relative  to  the  subject  plnced  at  a,  that  the 
mirror  placed  at  b may  not  reflect  the  hole 
on  the  opposite  side.  The  boards  painted 
on  both  sides  are  to  slide  in  the  grooves  at 
c,  D,  E,  F,  and  those  painted  on  one  side  are 
to  be  placed  against  the  opposite  mirrors  a 
or  B;  then  cover  the  box  with  its  trans- 
parent top,  and  place  it  in  a strong  light,  so 
as  to  heigliten  its  effect.  W lien  thus  com- 
plete, and  viewed  through  the  sight-hole, 
the  objects  will  present  an  unlimited  pro- 
spect of  rural  scenery,  gradually  losing  itself 
m the  distance,  and  will  be  found  to  repay 
^ply  the  pains  bestowed  upon  its  construc- 
tion. 

LAND  STEWARD. — The  land  steward 
IS  to  a whole  estate  what  a bailiff  is  to  the 
demesne  or  a particular  farm.  His  business 
IS  to  control  the  managers  of  the  land  in 
hand,  as  the  forester,  gardener,  bailiff,  &c. ; 
to  see  that  farmers  fulfil  the  covenants  of 
their  leases ; to  attend  to  repairs,  roads, 
public,  and  parochial  matters  on  behalf  of 
the  landlord;  and  generally  to  receive  rents. 
The  situation  of  the  land  steward’s  place  of 
business  should  be  under  the  roof  of  the 
proprietor’s  principal  place  of  residence, 
round  which  and  in  its  neighbourhood  some 
considerable  part  of  his  estate  may  be  sup- 
posed to  lie.  The  accommodations  requisite 
for  a principal  oiflee  are,  a cuminodiuus 
business  room,  a small  ante-room,  and  a 
strong  room,  fireproof,  for  depositing  valu- 
able documents  in.  A general. map  ol  the 
whole  estate  on  a large  scale  is  obviously 
requisite,  and  portable  separate  maps,  with 
accompanying  registers  and  other  descrip- 
tive particulars.  Books  of  valuation  are 
essential,  and  in  these  should  be  contained^ 
the  number,  name,  imTi  estimated  value  of 
each  Held,  and  every  parcel  of  land,  ns  well 
as  of  each  cottage  or  other  building  not 
being  part  of  a farmstead  on  tlie  several 
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distinct  parts  or  districts  of  the  estate, 
the  valuations  being  inserted  in  columns, 
as  they  arise,  whether  by  general  surveys, 
or  incidentally,  headed  with  the  names  ot 
their  respective  valuers,  so  that  whenever  a 
farm  is  to  re-let,  these  columns  may  be 
consulted,  and  the  real  value  of  the  pro- 
perty fixed  in  a re-survey  with  the  greater 
exactness.  A general  register  of  timber 
trees,  copsewood,  and  young  plantation^ 
is  particularly  wanted  where  there  is  much 
hedgerow  timber.  Contracts,  agreements, 
accounts,  letters  on  business,  and  other 
documents,  should  be  intelligibly  indorsed, 
dated,  and  numbered,  and  arranged  so  as 
to  be  easily  referred  to.  Among  the  ins^u- 
ments  necessary  for  a land  steward’s  office 
may  be  included  those  requisites  for  sur- 
veying, mapping,  levelling,  measuring  tim- 
ber, and  every  description  of  country  work; 
together  with  boring  machines,  draught 
measures,  weighing  scales,  some  chemical 
tests,  models,  and  such  other  articles  as 
may  be  required  or  rendered  usetul  by 
particular  circumstances.  An  agricultural 
library  may  be  considered  an  essential 
requisite,  including  works  on  rural  archi- 
tecture, the  prices  and  measuring  of  work, 
and  other  lluctuatlng  matters. 

LANGUOR  is  that  wearmess  and  senses 
of  fatigue  without  adequate  cause,  which, 
with  a disinclination  for  any  eprtion, 
usually  precedes  fevers  or  other  attacks  of 
sickneL : or  it  may  in  weakly  constitutions 
exist  without  any  morbid  association,  and, 
existing  merely  as  a temporary  lassitude 
and  feeling  of  debility  and  exhaustion,  come 
on  at  stated  hours,  and  after  a short  conti- 
nuance pass  oil’  as  rapidly  as  it  came  on. 
When  languor  attacks  a patient  m this 
manner,  it  will  generally  be  found  to  proceed 
from  the  state  of  the  stomach  and  the  want 
of  food,  and  will  in  all  cases  yield  to  the 
exhibition  of  a mild  stimulant,  such  as  a 
few  drops  of  spirits  of  lavender  and  harts- 
horn, or  sal  volatile. 

lyANTEHN. —Lanterns  are  chiefly  re- 
quired in  farmsteads,  and  other  agricultural 
cHtablishmeiits.  A proper  form  of  lantern 
that  will  distribute  a sufficient  intensity  ot 
light  on  all  around,  and 
be  safe  to  carry  to  any 
part  of  a steading, 
amongst  straw,  or  other 
inflammable  material, 
is  what  is  required 
The  safest  form  ol'  laii' 
tern  is  that  represented 
in  the  engraving.  It 
consists  chiefly  of  a 
stout  glass  globe,  which 
may  be  knocked  against 
a piece  of  timber  with- 
out being  fractured.  It 
has  an  pil  lamp  which 
screws  and  unscrews 
into  its  place  from  be 
low,  within  the  foot 
upon  which  it  stands, 
ifnd  a ring  by  which  it 
is  carried ; and  the  hand 
is  elevated  enough  to 
be  protected  ftom  heat. 


V»/iich  escapes  along  with  the  smoke  from 
the  ventilator. 

LARCH.— A valuable  genus  of  tree,  of 
which  there  are  several  species.  Its  qualities 
are  rapid  growth,  flexibility,  and  durability 
in  situations  between  wet  and  dry.  There 


are  two  varieties  of  larch  generally  culti- 
vated in  Great  Britain— the  white  and  the 
red.  The  white  is  the  variety  which  attains 
the  greatest  dimension  of  timber,  and  is  the 
sort  most  generally  cultivated.  No  timber- 
tree  begins  to  repay  the  expense  of  culture 
so  soon  as  the  larch  does.  It  is  a rapid 
growing  tree,  and  is  well  adapted  I'or  almost 
every  country  purpose.  The  circumstances 
which  are  found  favourable  to  the  healthy 
development  of  the  larch  are  - as  to  soil  it  is 
not  particular,  but  the  roots  must  have  a 
constant  supply  of  water,  in  order  to  keep 
the  earth  in  which  they  grow  in  a pure  state. 
On  very  arid  soils,  the  larch  never  grows 
freely,  and  soon  dies  oil’  with  a stunted 
lichen- clad  pole;  and  on  flat  ground  where 
water  is  liable  to  stagnate,  though  the  young 
trees  may  succeed  for  a short  time,  yet  they 
are  never  found  to  prosper,  but  die  away  in 
a few  years  as  soon  as  the  mere  surface  turf 
is  exhausted  of  its  nutritious  properties  by 
the  roots. 

LARD.— Tliis  substance  consists  of  the 
fat  of  the  pig  melted  down,  and  in  that 
separated  from  the  cellular  membrane  in 
which  it  is  contained.  This  melting  is 
usually  called  “rending,”  and  is  sometimes 
performed  soon  after  tne  pig  is  killed,  and  at 
other  times  at  a considerable  interval,  the. 
fat  being  in  the  meantime  preserved  in  salt. 
In  England,  lard  is  chiefly  made  from  the 
kidney-fat,  which  is  the  most  pure  and  free 
from  oily  fluid;  but  a great  deal  of  the 
foreign  lard  is  melted  down  from  the  fat  of 
the  surface,  mixed  with  that  surrounding  the 
kidneys,  and  from  this  circumstance  is  much 
softer  than  English  lard.  Extensive  adul- 
terations are  practised  in  lard,  by  mixing 
flour,  water,  and-starch,  lime  or  alum  with 
it  and  in  some  cases  carbonate  of  soda  or 
potash,  and  salt.  In  addition  to  these 
adulterations,  veal  and  mutton  fat  are  also 
mixed  with  lard,  in  order  to  give  the  inferior 
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qualities  the  consistence  which  good  lard 
ought  to  have.  Water  is  easily  detected  by 
the  sputtering  made  in  melting.  Flour  and 
starch  can  only  be  discovered  by  the  micro- 
scope, excepting  that  on  melting  lard  con- 
taining these  articles,  an  opaque  body 
usually  is  seen  floating  in  it,  and  generally 
tailing  towards  the  bottom.  The  saline 
ingredients  mentioned  above,  require  chemi- 
cal tests  in  order  to  render  them  apparent. 
The  uses  of  lard  are  manifold,  not  only  for  a 
variety  of  culinary  preparations,  but  in  a 
medical  sense,  as  it  is  largely  employed  in 
the  mixing  of  ointment,  salves,  &c. 

LARDER.— The  place  set  apart  for  keep- 
ing provisions  in.  The  situation  of  the 
larder  in  relation  to  the  atmosphere  is  a 
matter  of  great  importance,  the  chief  con- 
ditions being  that  it  should  be  subjected  to 
a thorough  draught,  and  at  the  same  time 
sheltered  from  the  sun  ; a northern  aspect 
is  therefore  the  most  suitable,  or,  next  to 
that,  an  easterly  one.  The  construction  of 
the  larder  itself  should  be  carefully  attended 
to;  it  should  be  cool  and  dry,  and  be  pro- 
vided with  good  ventilation  by  windows  on 
opposite  sides,  which  ought  to  be  covered 
with  wired  cloth  to  admit  the  air ; and  at 
the  same  time  to  exclude  the  flies,  which  lay 
their  ^gs  on  the  meat,  and  occasion  it  to 
be  what  is  commonly  known  as  fly-blown  ; 
as  from  these  eggs,  if  suffered  to  remain, 
maggots  will  be  produced.  The  larder 
should  be  large  enough  to  contain  all  the 
meat,  dressea  or  undressed,  in  the  house. 
It  should  also  be  furnished  with  strong  iron 
meat-hooks  above,  and  should  be  fitted  up 
with  separate  wire  safes  for  meat,  game, 
and  vegetables.  A marble  slab  for  making 
paste  is  also  a desirable  addition  to  a larder ; 
together  with  a balance  for  weighing  meat, 
and  a block  to  chop  it  upon.  When  the 
thorough  draught  cannot  be  directly  ob- 
tained, a large  air-drain  may  be  carried 
under  the  floor  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
house,  where  a grating  may  be  fixed,  and 
thus  free  draught  may  be  obtained. 

LARDING.— This  is  a culinary  process  by 
which  lean  meat  is  rendered  less  dry  than 
in  its  ordinary  state,  and  thereby  not  only 
renders  the  food  more  grateful  to  thepalate, 
but  makes  the  meat  go  further  than  it  would 
without  it.  The  process  of  larding  Is  as 
follows -.—Procure  what  is  called  a larding 
needle,  which  is  a piece  of  steel  from  six  to 
nine  inches  long,  pointed  at  one  end,  and 
having  four  slits  at  the  other  to  hold  a small 
strip  of  bacon  when  put  between  them.  Cut 


the  bacon  into  pieces,  two  or_  three  inches 
long,  and  a quarter  to  half  an  inch  square  ; 
put  each  one  after  the  other  into  the  needle, 
msert  it  in  the  meat,  and  leave  only  about 
half  an  inch  out,  using  eight  pieces  to  each 
pound.  The  above  engravings  represent  the 
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larding  needle  as  sold,  and  the  same  instru- 
ment mth  the  lardoon  in  it. 

LARK. — This  bird  is  somewhat  delicate 
and  difficult  to  rear  in  confinement;  the 
common  field  or  skylark  is  that  which  is 


beet  adapted  to  the  cage.  The  time  for 
taking  these  birds  out  of  the  nest  is  when 
the  tail  is  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in 
length,  when  they  are  to  be  fed  with  bread 
and  poppy-seed  soaked  in  milk;  though 
ants’  eggs,  if  they  can  be  obtained,  form  a 
preferable  diet.  The  young  males  may  be 
distinguished  by  the  yellow  tinge  of  their 
plumage.  The  education  of  such  as  are 
taught  to  whistle,  ought  to  commence  before 
they  are  fully  fledged,  as  they  then  begin  to 
practise  their  own  song ; and  the  lacility 
with  which  they  adopt  the  song  of  other 
birds  renders  it  necessary  to  hang  the  cage 
in  a room  by  itself.  When  the  bird  is 
allowed  to  range  about  the  room,  it  wiU 
thrive  on  the  universal  pastes  ; but  it  con- 
fined to  the  cage,  they  may  be  fed  on  poppy- 
seed, crushed  liemp-seed  and  oats,  barley, 
groats,  malt,  bread-crumbs,  varied  with  a 
little  watercress,  lettuce,  and  cabbage. 


LARKS  ROASTED.  — Larks  should  be 
roasted  encased  in  fat  bacon,  and  covered 
with  vine  leaves.  Rub  the  larks  over  with 
egg,  and  dip  them  in  fresh  bread  crumbs ; 
sprinkle  a little  salt  over  them  ; roast  them 
before  a quick  Are,  basting  with  fresh  butter, 
the  spit  turning  rapidly. 

LARKS  STEWED.— Put  a number  of  fat 
larks  well  cleaned  into  a stewpan,  pre- 
viously inserting  a delicate  piece  of  bacon 
into  the  inside  of  each,  and  adding  a sulit- 
cient  quantity  of  good  stock 
sage  leaves  over  the  breast  of  each  bird,  aun 
over  that  a thin  layer  of  bacon  ; j 

gently,  and  serve  hot.  Another  way  is  as 
follows:— Hone  half  a dozen  larks  make  a 
forcemeat  with  their  livers  and  a little  veal, 
and  an  equal  quantity  of  fat  bacon,  pounded 
finely;  season  with  herbs  and  allspice;  fill 
the  larks  with  this;  put  them  into  a stew- 
pan  with  a little  good  gravy  ; bake  them  fOT 
a quarter  of  an  hour,  glaze  them  ; dish  them 
up  on  a border  of  mashed  potatoes,  filling 
up  the  centre  and  the  sides  with  carrots, 
turnips,  &c„  as  represented  in  the  engrav- 
ing; pour  a rich  gravy  round  the  dish  and 
serve.  , 

LARKSPUR.  --  The  "”^jfrlv  "in 

varieties  of  this  llower  arc  so^nu  y y 
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September  or  October,  or  early  in  spring  in 
patches  where  the  plants  are  to  flower— for 
they  do  not  succeed  by  transplantation- 
observing  that  those  of  the  autumn  sowing 
grow  stronger,  flower  earlier,  and  the  flowers 
are  generally  larger  and  more  durable  than 
the  spring- sown  plants.  It  is,  however, 
proper  to  sow  some  in  spring,  in  February, 
or  March,  to  continue  a longer  succession  of 


bloom.  Dig  with  a trowel  small  patches  of 
about  nine  inches  in  diameter,  in  different 
parts  of  the  border  towards  the  middle,  as 
also  in  the  fronts  of  the  shrubbery  clumps, 
and  in  each  such  patch  sow  eight,  ten,  or 
twelve  seeds,  a quarter  of  an  inch  deep ; and 
W’hen  the  plants  are  an  inch  or  two  high, 
thin  those  of  the  unbranched  sorts  to  about 
six  or  eight  in  each  patch,  and  of  the 
branched  kinds  to  three  or  four  in  each  place, 
which  is  all  tlie  culture  they  require.  But 
wluni  intended  to  grow  in  beds  by  them- 
selves, they  are  commonly  sown  in  drills, 
forming  them  lengthwise,  the  beds  a foot 
asunder,  and  half  an  inch  deep.  The  un- 
branohed  kinds  are  the  best  adapted  for 
this  mode  of  culture.  The  perennial  sorts 
are  also  raised  plentifully  from  seeds  sown 
in  autumn  or  spring,  in  a bed  or  border  of 
common  earth,  for  transplantation  when 
the  plants  come  up.  Weed  them  occasionally, 
and  thin  them  to  three  or  four  Inches  dis- 
tance ; to  remain  till  October  or  Kovember ; 
then  plant  them  out  where  they  are  to  re- 
main to  flower.  Their  roots  will  endure  for 
many  years. 

BA'rciI.— Ihere  are  a variety  of  latches, 
each  more  or  less  secure  and  adapted  to  its 
piirllouhir  use.  One  of  the  best  kind  of 
latches  lor  gates  is  that  shown  in  the  en- 
graving. and  which  possessea  the  advantage 
of  fixing  itself  so  firmly  that  it  cannot  be 
shaken  out.  In  this  engraving,  o is  a side 
screw,  and  6 a transverse  section.  The 
upright  latch,  c,  is  held  in  the  catch  by  a 
spring,  so  that  it  cannot  easily  be  shaken 
out  by  the  rubbing  of  cattle,  or  the  shaking 
of  Idlers,  while  it  can  be  readily  opened  by  a 
person  on  horseback  placing  the  end  of  his 


whip  or  stick  in  the  hoUow  thumb-piece,  tf, 
which,  acting  as  a lever  on  the  upright 


piece,  e,  pulls  back  e,  and  compresses  the 
springy  by  which  the  gate  is  opened. 

LAUDANUM, — The  word  Jaudonum  is 
derived  from  the  Latin  verb  laudare  to 
prai^se,  because  of  its  excellent  and  most 
laudable  qualities  in  the  amelioration  and 
cure  of  many  diseases  in  which  it  had  been 
employed ; it  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  oldest 
preparations  in  the  pharmacy  of  any  nation, 
and  thougli  made  of  many  strengths,  and 
by  diflerent  formularies,  all  have  possessed 
the  same  general  characters.  Though  used 
as  a narcotic,  antispasmodic,  tonic,  stimu- 
lant,  and  anodyne,  it  is  chiefly  as  a sedative 
that  laudanuin  is  so  invaluable,  there  being 
probably  no  disease,  class,  or  nature  of  pain 
or  suflering  in  which  this  article  has  not,  or 
may  not,  be  employed  with  more  or  less  of 
benefit.  There  is  no  drug  or  compound  used 
in  the  practice  of  physic  that,  properly  em- 
ployed,, is  capable  of  affording  so  much  com- 
fort aud  relief  to  the  patient,  m almost  every 
disease  with  whicli  lie  is  affected,  as  lauda- 
num, for  it  may,  by  skilful  combination,  and 
a judicious  adaptation  of  the  dose,  be  made 
to  exert  any  special  or  general  action  de- 
sired ; and  since  the  introduction  of  a less 
violent  mode  of  practice,  it  has,  or  may’, 
ill  conjunction  with  nitre  and  antimony,  be 
depended  upon  for  the  cure  of  nearly  every 
inflammation  that  can  assail  the  system, 
and  thus  entirely  set  aside  the  use  of  the 
lancet  in  those  diseases  which  were  formerly 
thought  only  curable  by  depletion  and 
bleeding.  In  repeated  small  doses,  lauda- 
num acts  as  a stimulant ; in  larger  doses,  as 
a sedative;  and  in  full  doses,  as  a narcotic; 
at  the  same  time,  by  a modification  of  fho 
quantity  given,  it  may  be  made  to  act  as  a 
tonic  in  cases  of  -weak  digestion,  as  a 
diaphoretic  in  colds  and  influenza,  and  as  a 
diuretic  in  affections  of  the  kidneys  ; for  its 
employment  in  all  these  affections  the  reader 
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is  referred  to  t'ae  several  diseases  mentioned, 
and  for  a general  account  of  the  properties 
of  the  drug',  its  actions,  influences,  and 
antidotes,  to  the  article  Opium.  Laudanum 
is  a preparation  of  opium  made  by  mace- 
rating a certain  quantity  of  opium,  cut  into 
small  pieces,  for  fourteen  days  in  a given 
amount  of  proof  spirits,  which  is  generally 
equal  parts  of  spirits  of  wine,  and  water, 
shaking  the  bottle  frequently,  and  on  the 
fll’teenth  day  filtering  the  liquor. 

Medical  men  who  prepare  their  own 
drugs,  and  know  the  advantage  of  always 
having  a tincture  they  can  depend  on, 
and  of  a uniform  strength,  simmer  their 
opium  in  the  proper  amount  of  water 
for  about  ten  minutes,  and  to  this,  when 
cold,  add  the  spirits  of  wine.  Unfortunately 
the  colleges  of  London,  Edinburgh,  and 
Dublin  difler  in  the  strength  of  this,  as  of 
their  other  preparations,  the  consequence  of 
which  is,  that  the  dose  of  laudanum  varies 
in  each  countrj,  the  dose  being  in  Scotland 
21  drops,  and  in  England  19. 

LAUNDRY.  — See  Crimping  Machine, 
Ironing.  Washing,  &c. 

LAUNDRY  MAID. — The  duties  of  the 
lauudry  maid  consist  of  washing,  ironing, 
&c.,  the  household  linen  and  family  clothes. 
The  weekly  employ  mentis  divided  as  follows. 
On  Monday  the  business  of  the  laundry  be- 
gins with  collecting  and  sorting  the  various 
articles  that  are  to  be  washed,  in  preparing 
the  coppers,  filling  them  witli  water,  and 
laying  the  fires  ready  for  kindling.  On 
Tue.‘>day,  the  laundry  maid  should  rise  at  five 
o’clock,  light  the  fires  under  the  coppers, 
and,  as  soon  as  the  water  is  hot,  she  should 
commence  with  her  assistants  to  wash.  As 
it  is  the  main  object  to  hang  out  early  in  the 
morning  all  articles  (such  as  sheets  and  body 
linen  / which  may  be  improved  by  the  bleach- 
ing power  of  the  morning  air  and  sun,  the 
first  hours  of  the  day  should  be  diligently 
employed,  and  the  evening  should  be  occu- 
pied in  scouring  and  cleaning  the  washhouse 
and  the  rtensils  which  have  been  used.  On 
Wednesday,  the  principal  part  of  the  wash- 
ing being  completed,  the  business  of  drying 
and  folding  the  linen  for  the  mangle  and 
iron  is  to  be  begun,  as  well  as  that  of  starch- 
ing and  clearing  the  fine  linen.  Thursday 
and  Friday  are  occupied  with  mangling. 
Ironing,  and  getting  up  the  whole  of  the 
Imen.  .Saturday  is  devoted  to  separating 
the  various  articles  according  to  the  marks 
affixed  to  them,  and  putting  by  each  division 
in  its  appropriate  place.  The  rest  of  the 
day  is  given  up  to  the  cleamng  of  the  laun- 
dry, and  the  depositing  in  their  places  all 
things  connected  with  the  business  carried 
on  in  it 

LAUREL.— Under  this  title  are  colloctcd 
several  species  of  the  plant.  The  common 
laurel,  though  it  will  grow  as  high  us  the 
Portugal  laurel,  is  in  its  habit  decidedly  a 
shrub,  though  it  is  occasionally  seen  trained 
to  a single  stem  as  a low  tree.  The  growth 
of  the  common  laurel  is  rapid  for  an  ever- 
green in  ordinary  seasons,  nut  it  suffers  a 
great  deal  more  from  very  severe  frosts 
fhan  the  Portugal  laurel,  and  is  sometimes 
killed  down  to  the  around  In  Ifritaiu,  the 
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common  laurel  is  considered  one  of  the  most 
ornamental  of  our  evergreen  shrubs  ; and  it 
IS  also  used  for  covering  walls,  and  for  hedges 
to  afford  shel  ter.  Laurel  leaves  have  a bitter 
taste,  Md  the  peculiar  flavour  of  prussic 
acid,  which  is  common  to  bitter  almonds. 
1 hese  leaves,  m consequence  of  their  flavour, 
are  used  in  a green  state  in  custards,  pud- 
dings, blancmange,  and  other  culinary  and 
confectionary  articles,  but  always  in  very 
small  quantities.  Any  soil  tolerably  dry 
wull  suit  the  common  laurel ; but  to  thrive. 
It  requires  a sheltered  situation,  and  a deep 
free  soil.  ^ 


LAVENDER. — -Of  this  plant  there  are 
two  varieties  cultivated,  tlie  common  and 
the  broad-leaved;  the  former  is  smaller  on 
the  spike,  but  much  more  aromatic;  the 
latter,  however,  is  the  most  extensively 
grown  for  distillation.  When  grown  for  this 
purpose,  the  flowers  should  be  left  on  the 
.spikes  and  gathered  when  quite  dry,  and 
just  before  they  are  fully  expanded.  They 
should  be  cut  with  about  six  inches  of  stalk, 
and  tied  up  in  small  bundles  about  an  inch 
in  thickness,  and  suspended  from  tlie  roof 
of  a dry  chamber  at  a temperature  of  from 
sixty  to  seventy  degrees ; they  will  be  dry 
in  twenty-four  hours,  and  fit  for  storing  for 
use.  Wlien  tlie  flowers  fall  from  the  spikes 
during  drying,  tliey  should  be  gathered  up 
and  placed  in  paper  bags,  and  in  this  state 
they  are  as  fit  for  use  as  if  they  had  remained 
on  the  spikes.  This  plant  is  readily  propa- 
gated by  seeds,  cuttings,  or  slips  ; the  former 
produce  the  best  plants.  The  seed  is  pro- 
cured from  France  It  should  be  sown  in 
March,  in  poor  light  soil;  and  when  the 
plants  are  about  two  inches  in  height  they 
should  be  transplanted  into  nursery  beds, 
there  to  remain  till  the  following  spring, 
when  they  may  be  permailently  planted  out. 
Cuttings  are  struck  in  the  same  manner  as 
with  all  other  shrubby  hardy  plants,  and 
when  rooted,  should  be  treated  as  directed 
above  for  seedlings.  A dry  poor  soil  is  most 
favourable,  and  a warm  situation  fully  ex- 
posed to  the  sun,  the  best  place  for  it. 

LAVENDER  SCENT  BAG. -Take  of  la- 
vender  flowers  free  from  stalk,  half  a pound ; 
dried  thyme  or  mint,  half  an  ounce  each ; 
ground  cloves  and  caraways,  a quarter  of  an 
ounce  each  ; common  salt  drieci,  one  ounce. 
Mix  the  wliole  well  together,  and  put  the 
product  into  silk  or  cambric  bags.  Tliese 
ilaced  in  drawers  with  wearing  apparel  and 
inen  will  keep  away  moths  and  other  insects, 
and  impart  an  agreeable  perfume  to  the  va- 
rious articles. 

LAVENDER  TINCTURE.— Take  of  cin- 


namon and  nutmeg  bruised,  two  and  a half 
drachms  each ; red  sanders  wood  sliced,  rive 
dracliras;  rectified  spirit,  one  quart ; mace- 
rate for  seven  days,  tlien  strain,  and  dissolve 
j*"’.  strained  liquid,  oil  of  lavender,  one 
and  a half  ai  a,.hrTig  (fluid) ; oil  of  rosemary, 
ten  drops.  Tliis  tlnotme,«,tg  m,  ^ Bt.imulant, 
cordial,  and  stomachic.  Dose,  ono  to  three 
teaspoonfiils,  in  ca.ses  of  lowness  ef  spiriia, 
faintness,  flatulence.  &a 
LAVENDER  VINEGAR.— Put  a pint  of 
vinegar  into  a Stone  bottle,  and  add  to  it 
half  an  ounce  of  fresli-gathered  lavender 
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flowers  ; cover  closely  and  set  it  aside  for  a 
day  or  two  ; then  set  thejar  upon  hot  cinders 
for  eight  or  ten  hours ; and  when  cold,  strain 
and  bottle  it.  This  will  be  found  a refresh- 
ing perfume,  and  especially  in  close  apart- 
ments or  sick  chambers. 

LAVENDER  "WATER.— Mix  in  a quart 
bottle,  three  drops  of  oil  of  lavender  and  one 
pint  of  rectified  spirit  of  wine ; shake  them 
well  together,  and  add  an  ounce  of  orange- 
flower  water,  an  ounce  of  rose-water,  four 
ounces  of  distilled  water,  and  if  agreeable 
three  drachms  of  essence  of  musk. 


LAW,  Precadtions  respecting  hav- 
ing RECOURSE  TO. — As  there  are  few  per- 
sons who  are  fortunate  enough  to  pass 
through  life  without  being  involved  in  liti- 
gation, and  as  on  many  occasions  a little 
timely  reflection  would  obviate  this  evil,  or 
a judicious  line  of  conduct  render  it  less 
pernicious,  the  following  hints  will  be  pro- 
bably found  acceptable  to  those  who  con- 
template taking  this  step.  A case  is  not 
always  decided  upon  its  merits,  but  fre- 
quently upon  the  manner  in  which  it  is  put 
cr  made  to  appear;  therefore,  however  just 
your  cause  may  be,  and  however  weak  that 
of  your  adversary,  do  not  on  that  account 
calculate  upon  a successful  issue.  Some- 
times gaining  a cause  is  merely  a nominal 
benefit,  and  it  rarely  secures  to  the  successful 
litigant  that  amount  of  good  fortune  which 
it  promises ; there  are  also  some  cases,  and 
by  no  means  uncommon  ones,  of  persons 
gaining  a cause  and  yet  losing  money  by  it. 
Before  taking  any  very  active  steps,  endea- 
vour to  avoid  litigation  by  any  proposM 
which  you  conceive  to  be  equitable  and 
which  does  not  compromise  you  ; or  should 
a proposition  come  from  the  other  side,  it 
should  not  be  hastily  rejected,  as  is  fre- 
quently the  case,  but  be  duly  considered  by 
the  person  interested,  and  advised  upon  by 
some  friend  on  whose  judgment  and  discre- 
tion reliance  is  to  be  placed.  If  litigation 
must  of  a necessity  be  had  recourse  to,  great 
caution  should  be  exercised  in  selecting  a 
solicitor  of  talent  and  respectability ; and  it 
should  be  also  borne  in  mind  that,  when  the 
solicitor  is  so  consulted,  a full  and  fair  state- 
ment should  be  made  of  the  circumstances 
of  the  case ; neither  keeping  back  what  may 
be  deemed  the  weak  points  on  the  one  side, 
nor  exaggerating  thc(se  on  the  other.  Some- 
times a case  is  undertaken  by  an  attorney, 
on  the  understanding  that  if  unsuccessful 
the  client  shall  be  at  no  expense,  the  attor- 
ney of  course  calculating  upon  reimbursing 
himself  out  of  tlie  award,  in  the  event  of  his 
client  proving  victorious.  While  the  case  is 
in  progress,  the  client  should  avoid  inter- 
views and  correspondence  with  his  solicitor 
as  much  as  possible,  unless  he  is  in  a position 
to  pay  tlie  enormous  fees,  whioii  icpeated 
consultations  and  ipttero  entail.  Before 
commencinir  an  notion,  consider  well  whet  her 
will  tic  able  to  pay  the  expenses  which 
»rc  likely  to  be  incurred  ; and  in  order  to  es- 
timate tills  position  the  more  justly,  imagine 
yourself  to  be  unsuccessful ; the  overweening 
confidence  of  litigants  in  the  justice  of  thoir 
cause,  and  the  consequent  miscalculation  of 


their  responsibility,  has  been  the  means  of 
much  ruin  and  unhappiness.  But  there  are 
other  important  considerations  in  connection 
with  going  to  law  irrespective  of  the  cost. 
As  a rule  the  progress  of  legal  contests  is 
slow  and  tedious,  dragging  its  course  on  for 
weeks  and  months,  and  sometimes  for  years ; 
during  the  whole  of  that  time,  the  hopes  and 
fears  occasioned  by  suspense,  literally  absorb 
a person’s  thoughts,  thereby  materially  in- 
terfering with  his  avocations,  and  marring 
the  success  of  his  business  plans  or  profes- 
sional pursuits.  In  his  hours  of  leisure, 
also,  which  should  be  devoted  to  recreation 
and  domestic  happiness,  the  same  all-en- 
grossing theme  intrudes  itself,  and  serves  to 
embitter  the  hitherto  enjoyable  moments  of 
his  life.  Finally,  speaking  in  a general  sense, 
it  is  advisable  that  no  person  should  volun- 
tarily go  to  law,  but  if  drawn  into  it  against 
his  will,  he  should  endeavour  to  free  himself 
as  speedily  as  possible. 

LAWN.— In  horticulture,  that  breadth  of 
mown  turf  formed  in  front  of,  and  extending 
in  different  directions  from,  the  garden- 
front  of  the  house.  When  first  constructed, 
after  the  ground  has  been  dug  over  as  level 
as  may  be,  it  must  be  rolled,  the  hollows 
filled  up,  and  this  process  repeated  until  a 
level  surface  of  earth  is  obtained.  It  must 
then  be  slightly  pointed  over  with  a lork, 
and  the  turf  laid  or  the  grass  seed  sown. 
If  seed  be  employed,  the  following  is  a good 
selection,  and  in  the  requisite  proportions 
for  an  acre ; Festuca  duriuscula,  four  and  a 
half  pounds ; Avena  Jlavescens,  one  pound  and 
a half;  Lollium  perenne,  thirty  pounds ; Poa 
nemoralis,  three  pounds ; P.  sempervivens,  two 
pounds ; P.  trivialis,  two  pounds  and  a half ; 
Trifolium  repens,  eleven  pounds;  and  T.  minus, 
three  pounds.  The  best  season  for  sowing 
is  during  moist  weather  in  March.  In  dry 
weather,  all  lawns  should  be  watered,  and 
if  a little  guano  and  muriate  of  lime  be  dis- 
solved in  the  water,  it  will  keep  the  surface 
gently  moist  even  in  dry  weather.  An  ex- 
cellent kind  of  grass  for  improving  a lawn, 
is  Crested  Dogstail;  it  may  be  sown  in  March. 
Bush-harrow  the  lawn,  in  order  to  stir  the 
soil  gently  for  the  seed,  which  should  be 
sown  broadcast  when  the  ground  is  damp, 
passing  a garden  roller  over  it  when  the 
ground  becomes  sufficiently  dry.  Much  ot 
the  fine  appearance  of  lawns  depends  upon 
tlie  regularity  in  mowing;  if  they  are  left 
too  long  in  the  spring  before  the  operation 
is  commenced,  or  if  allowed  to  grow  strong 
during  summer,  and  more  especially  if  not 
closely  mown  at  the  latest  period  in  autumn, 
the  growth  becomes  coarse,  the  smoothness 
of  the  surface  is  destroyed,  and  alternately 
the  whole  becomes  patchy  and  unsightly. 
All  lawns,  unless  the  subsoil  be  a porous 
alluvial  gravel,  should  be  thoroiighlv  drained 
at  their  formation,  and  a drain  sliould  be 
carried  along  the  bottom  of  each  terrace 
slope,  so  that  the  turf  may  be  at  all  times 
coinfortable  and  dry  to  walk  upon.  Although 
worms  are  rather  annoying  at  particular 
seasons,  by  casting  tip  the  material  they 
have  removed  during  their  tunnelling  opera- 
tions. still  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
by  Ihceo  very  pcrforatlooB,  ulr  iu  udiaittcd 
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to  the  roots  of  plants,  upon  which  so  much 
of  their  health  depends. 

LAXATIVES. — This  is  a term  applied  to 
that  class  of  drugs  which  produce  a moderate 
action  on  the  bowels,  lying,  as  it  were,  be- 
tween the  e.xtremes  of  an  aperient  and  a 
cathartic.  Laxatives  are  especially  service- 
able in  cases  of  convalescence,  when  the 
system  having  been  exhausted  by  strong 
remedies  to  cure  the  disease,  requires  keep- 
ing in  judicious  restraint  by  a medium 
course,  till  restored  nature  can  act  for  itself. 
Though  cathartics  in  reduced  doses,  and  by 
combination  with  less  potent  substances, 
may  be,  and  often  are,  employed  as  laxa- 
tives, there  are  so  many  drugs  which  are 
properly  so,  that  the  practice  is  a very  cen- 
surable one.  The  best  laxatives  are  de- 
rived from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and 
consist  of  the  pulp  of  the  cassia,  manna, 
ienitive  electuary,  prunes,  rhubarb,  gray 
powder,  olive  oil,  phosphate  of  soda,  nearly 
all  the  preparations  of  potass,  and  most 
ripe  fruits ; besides  these,  blue  pill,  aloes, 
and  scammony,  may  be  included,  though 
the  two  latter  always  require  to  be  given  in 
combination,  or  else  they  will  act  as  purga- 
tives, and  probably  defeat  the  object  for 
which  the  medicine  was  taken.  The  dose  of 
cassia  pulp  and  lenitive  electuary  is  from 
two  to  four  drachms,  according  to  the  con- 
stitution ; of  the  manna,  from  one  to  two 
drachms.  Prunes  should  be  simmered  in  a 
little  water  and  sugar ; and  if  eaten  hot,  a 
few  teaspoonfuls  will  be  sufflcient ; but  when 
cold,  a larger  quantity  will  be  requisite. 
The  dose  ot  powdered  rhubarb  is  from  half 
a drachm  to  a drachm  in  a little  water. 
Gray  powder,  from  eight  to  ten  grains.  Of 
olive  or  almond  oil,  the  dose  is  ordinarily 
an  ounce,  taken  in  a little  mint  or  camphor 
water.  Phosphate  of  soda,  being  devoid  of 
taste,  may  be  administered  in  the  beverage, 
and  if  so  taken,  and  warm,  or  simply  in  iTot 
water,  about  two  or  three  drachms  will 
suffice;  from  that  quantity  to  haif  an  ounce 
constitutes  the  laxative  dose  of  all  the 
other  salts.  Blue  pill  may  either  be  taken 
alone,  in  doses  varying  from  four  to  six 
grains,  or  in  combination,  the  same  as  aloes 
and  scammony,  as  shown  in  the  following 
three  forms  of  laxative  pills.  No.  1-- 
'J’ake  of 

Blue  pill  ....  16  grains. 
Compound  rhubarb  pill  16  grains. 

Mix  and  divide  into  six  pills,  of  which  take 
one,  once  or  twice  a day.  No.  2 —Take  of 
Aloes  . . . .20  grains, 

C/&stil6  80&P  . , .12  ^r&inSf 

Ginger  powder  . . 8 grains. 

Mix  and  divide  into  six  pills ; take  one 
night  and  morning.  No.  3— Take  of 
S^mmony  . . . i scruple. 

Gray  powder  . . . is  grains, 

Castile  soap,  enough  to  make  into  a 
mass,  which  divide  into  six  pills ; one  to  be 
taken  daily. 

Besides  these,  the  common  rhubarb  pill, 
and  the  pillacocia,  or  colocynth  pill,  sold  in 
the  shops,  maybe  used  as  laxatives,  though, 
as  a generally  useful  and  convenient  laxa- 
tive, the  formula  No.  3 will  be  found  most 
beneficial. 
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layering. — A mode  of  propagating 
trees  and  plants.  In  general,  the  operation 
of  layering  in  trees  and  shrubs  is  com- 
menced before  the  ascent  of  the  sap,  or 
delayed  till  the  sap  is  fully  up  ; and  hence 
the  two  seasons  are  early  in  spring,  or  at 
midsummer.  With  plants  in  the  artificial 
atmosphere  of  a hothouse,  the  case  is  diffe- 
rent, and  the  operation  may  be  performed 
at  such  times  as  the  plant  is  found  to  be  in 
a fit  condition,  irrespective  of  the  above 
seasons.  The  manipulations  of  this  mode 
of  propagation  are  exceedingly  simple ; the 
following  will  explain  the  routine.  In 
ordinary  cases  of  nursery  layering,  the 
plant  to  be  propagated  is  called  the  stool. 
Stools  are  cultivated  only  for  the  production 
of  shoots  proper  for  layering,  hence  they 
are  cut  close  down  to  facilitate  the  opera- 
tion. The  stool  occupies  the  centre,  the 
young  healthy  wood  is  reserved,  and  the 
slender  and  unhealthy  is  cut  out.  The 
ground  around  being  loosened  up,  shoot 
after  shoot  is  gently  drawn  down  from  the 
stool ; a notch,  tongue,  or  other  incision  is 
made  on  its  under  side,  and  from  six  to  ten 
inches  from  its  base  the  earth  is  opened, 
and  the  layer  is  fitted  into  the  soil,  of  a 
depth  according  to  its  nature  and  strength. 
It  is  then  secured  in  the  desired  position  by 
double  and  single  hooked  pegs,  as  seen 
in  the  engraving, 
or  by  a shoot  of 
flexible  nature,  such 
as  willow,  which  is 
twisted  in  the  mid- 
dle, and  the  two 
ends  thrust  into  the 
ground,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  layer; 
the  soil  is  laid  over 
it,  the  point  of  the 
shoot  13  cut  off, 
leaving  one  or  two 
eyes  above  the 
ground  surface. 

The  incision,  for  the 
most  part,  consists 
in  simply  entering 
the  knife  below  a 
bud,  and  cutting  to  me  depth  already 
pointed  out,  drawing  the  knife  upwards, 
and  leaving  what  is  called  a tongue ; 
sometimes  a simple  notch  is  cut  out ; in 
the  former  case,  a piece  of  tile,  thin 
stone,  or  chip  of  wood  is  inserted,  to  keep 
the  tongue  open,  or  the  wound  from  col- 
lapsing. Some  plants  will  root  freely  with- 
out any  incision  being  made;  others,  if  only 
a small  portion  of  the  bark  be  pared  off; 
some  if  they  are  slightly  twisted  or  frae 
tured;  while  others  will  not,  unless  a ring 
of  hark  be  taken  off,  or  tightly  bound  round 
with  a piece  of  wire.  The  ellects  of  all 
these  are  the  same,  namely,  the  obstruction 
offered  to  the  descending  sap,  and  the  con- 
sequent formation  of  granulous  matter, 
and  the  after  protrusion  of  roots.  In  the 
case  of  trees  which  are  too  strong  or  too 
brittle  to  bend  down,  the  process  of  plash- 
ing, or  of  elevating  the  soil  In  pots,  bo.xca, 
or  raised  banks,  must  be  resorted  to.  I'lie 
time  required  for  layers  becoming  suffi- 
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ciently  rooted  to  be  fit  for  separation  from 
tlie  alool,  depends  on  a variety  of  circiiin- 
erances.  Some  trees  and  a few  shrubs 
require  two  years;  roses,  and  the  majority 
of  simdar  shrubs,  of  their  present  yearns 
wood,  operated  upon  when  about  half  ri- 
pened, will  be  fit  for  removal  the  same 
iiutiiinn;  if  laid  in  spring',  or  the  winter 
preceding,  they  will  be  ready  about  the 
same  time;  while  herbaceous  and  solt- 
w'ooded  plants  will  produce  their  roots  in 
a few  days  or  weeks ; and  the  same  will 
occur  with  many  plants  under  artificial  ex- 
citement. Layering  herbaceous  plants  is  had 
reo,>urse  to  in  the  case  of  rare  or  valuable 
plants,  as  being  attended  with  much  less 
rir-k  of  losing  the  plant  than  if  the  more 
ordinary  process  of  making  the  cuttings  were 
adopted;  it  is  also  practised  with  a view  of 
obtaining  stronger  plants  in  a less  space  of 
time.  The  process  is  commenced  when  the 
shoots  are  of  sufficient  length  and  have  at- 
tained some  degree  of  consistency,  which 
state  ngiially  occurs  about  the  time  the  plant 
is  coming  into  flower.  The  annexed  figure 


shows  the  principle  in  the  case  of  a double 
sweet  william.  The  lower  leaves  of  the  best 
forined  shoots  being  cut  oil',  the  bud- 
ding-knife is  inserted  below  a Joint  or  bud, 
is  passed  througli  half  the  braiicli,  and 
continued  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
upwards,  the  bending  of  which  upward  keeps 
tilt  cut  open,  while  the  shoot  is  pegged  down 
and  covered  with  soil  somewhat  sandier  than 
that  on  which  the  plants  are  growing.  The 
i’orni  of  the  peg  used  in  laying  is  us  pre- 
vioiisly  represented  ; bnt  often,  and  more 
conveniently,  a small  twig  of  willow  is  used 
cut  to  tlie  length  of  six  or  elglit  inches,  and 
lient  over,  with  both  ends  thrust  into  the 
ground,  to  keep  the  layer  in  Its  proper  place. 
And  in  some  extreme  cases,  where  a shoot 
is  sent  from  a distance,  or  accidentally  sepa- 
rated from  the  original  plant,  tlie  root  end  is 
p aced  in  a pliial  of  water,  and  the  top  end 
laid  in  a pot.  the  intention  being  to  siipiily 
it  with  moisture  while  the  rooting  is  taking 
placfc 


LEADEN  TREE  — Tliis  beautiful  and  in- 
tere.^ting  object  may  be  produced  as  follows : 
Put  half  an  ounce  ot  sugar  of  lead,  in  pow- 
der, into  a clean  wine  decanter  or  large  phial, 
tilled  with  water;  add  ten  drops  of  nitric 
acid  or  a little  vinegar,  and  shake  the  mix- 
ture well ; then  take  a piece  of  zinc  about 
the  size  of  a hazel-nut,  tie  it  to  a string, 
which  is  made  to  pass  through  the  cork  that 
tits  the  phial ; round  the  piece  of  zinc  twist 
once  or  twice  a piece  of  fine  brass  or  copper 
wire,  and  let  the  end  of  the  wire  depend  from 
it  in  either  of  the  forms  seen  in  the  engraving. 


Place  the  zinc  and  wire  thus  prepared,  so 
that  it  shall  hang  as  near  as  possible  in  the 
ceutre  of  the  bottle,  and  that  no  part  shall 
touch  either  the  top,  bottom,  or  sides  of  it. 
Let  the  whole  remain  undisturbed  for  a short 
time,  having  previously  fitted  in  the  cork 
with  the  zinc  attached.  The  metal  will  very 
soon  be  covered  with  the  lead,  which  it  preci- 
pitatejufrom  the  solution,  and  this  wall  con- 
tinue to  take  place  until  the  whole  is  preci- 
pitated on  tlie  zinc,  which  will  then  assume 
the  form  of  a tree  or  bush,  with  leaves  and 
branches  of  a metallic  lustre. 

LEAD,  IN  Metallurgy.— This  metal  is 
very  malleable  and  ductile,  but  soft  and  un- 
elastic. Though  readily  oxydised  by  expo- 
sure to  the  air,  the  oxydisation  does  not 
proceed  lar ; hence  its  durability  for  roofing, 
and  other  external  purposes.  Perfectly  pure 
water,  put  into  a leaden  vessel,  and  exposed 
to  the  air,  soon  oxydises  and  corrodes  it; 
but  river  and  spring  water  exert  no  such 
solvent  power.  Hence  it  is,  that  leaden  cis- 
terns are  used  with  impunity  for  the  pre- 
servation of  common  water,  and  that  the 
crust  which  forms  upon  the  metal  prevents 
all  further  action.  As  this  crust  partly  con- 
sists of  carbonate  of  lead,  which  is  very  poi- 
sonous, great  care  should  betaken  to  prevent 
its  dillusion  through  the  water  upon  any 
occasion,  as  by  scraping  or  cleaning  the  cis- 
tern. Lead  is  not  a proper  metal  to  be  used 
in  any  vessel  for  containing  food  in  a liquid 
or  moist  state,  for  it  is  so  readily  acted  upon 
by  the  vegetable  and  mineral  acids  as  to  be 
highly  pnyudicial  to  health,  and  even  fatal 
to  life  itself.  Kain  water  collected  from  the 
roofs  of  houses  in  leaden  gutters,  and  coming 
down  through  leaden  pipes,  is  apt  to  imbibe 
a poisonous  salt,  and  to  render  the  water 
unlit  for  consumption.  Lead  can  be  plated 
witli  tin,  and  as  the  latter  metal  is  much  less 
deleterious  than  the  former,  tWs  method 
may  be  advantageously  resorted  to  in  pipes. 
To  effect  this,  heated- lead  is  rubbed  with 
melted  tin,  using  at  the  same  time  turpen- 
tine or  sojne  other  resinous  matter,  as  a 
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other  claimants  to  title;  and  also  forfeiture 
of  insurance.  The  tenant  undertakes  on  his 
part  to  pay  the  rent  and  taxes  (save  such  of 
the  latter  as  may  be  exempted),  to  keep  the 
premises  in  suitable  repair,  and  to  deliver  up 
possession  when  the  term  is  expired.  If  a 
lessee  do  not  deliver  up  possession  at  the 
expiration  of  his  term,  he,  is  of  course  liable 
for  rent ; and  if  he  be  allowed  to  retain  pos- 
session without  any  new  contract,  he  is 
deemed  a tenant  by  suiferance,  at  the  same 
rent  as  he  had  been  previously  paying ; and 
on  the  landlord’s  acceptance  of  any  sum  for 
rent  accruing  after  the  termination  of  the 
lease,  the  tenant  may  hold  the  premises 
from  year  to  year,  till  half  a year’s  notice 
has  been  given  by  him.  A lease  may  be 
atsigned  over  for  the  whole  or  part  of  the  term ; 
the  last,  however,  is  properly  only  an  under- 
lease; the  difference  between  the  two  is, 
that  in  an  assignment  the  assignee  is  bound 
to  observe  the  covenants  in  the  original 
lease,  but  an  under-lessee  is  tenant  to  the 
lessor  only,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
terms  of  the  original  lease,  further  than  his 
possession  may  be  affected  by  the  observance 
of  them  by  the  lessor.  A tenant  who  cove- 
nants to  keep  a house  in  repair,  is  not 
answerable  for  its  natural  decay,  but  is 
bound  to  keep  it  wind  and  water-tight,  so 
that  it  does  not  decay  for  want  of  cover. 
A lessee  who  covenants  to  pay  rent,  and 
keep  the  tenement  in  repair,  is  liable  to  pay 
the  rent,  although  the  premises  may  be 
burned  down.  If  a landlord  covenants  to 
make  certain  repairs,  and  neglect  to  do  so, 
the  tenant  may  do  it,  and  withhold  so  much 
of  the  rent ; but  it  is  advisable  that  notice 
thereof  should  be  given  by  the  tenant  to  the 
landlord,  in  the  presence  of  a witness,  prior 
to  commencing  the  repairs.  Copyholders 
may  not  grant  a lease  for  longer  than  one 
year,  unless  by  custom  or  permission  of  the 
original  holder ; and  the  lease  of  a steward 
of  a manor  does  not  hold  good,  unless  he  is 
duly  invested  with  a power  for  that  purpose. 
-Married  women  cannot  grant  leases,  unless 
the  pow'er  is  specially  reserved  them  by  their 
marriage  settlement ; hut  husbands  seised 
in  right  of  their  wives,  may  grant  leases  for 
twenty-one  years.  If  a wife  is  executrix, 
tli6  husband  and  wife  have  the  power  of 
leasing,  as  in  the  ordinary  case  of  husband 
and  wife.  Married  women  cannot  (except 
by  special  custom)  take  leases  ; if  husband 
and  wife  accept  a lease,  she  may,  after  his 
death,  accept  or  reject  it,  and  is  not  bound 
by  the  covenants,  though  she  continue  a 
tenant.  Leases  may  be  forfeited  by  aliena- 
tion, or  when  the  tenant  grants  to  another 
a greater  estate  in  the  premises  than  he  has 
himself.  If  the  lessee  commit  felony,  or  any 
act  that  in  a court  of  record  amounts  to  a 
forfeiture  of  his  estate  ; by  waste,  as  pulling 
down  houses,  suffering  buildings  to  decay 
for  want  of  necessary  repairs,  tearing  away 
lloors  or  doors,  or  destroying  the  timber, 
rabbits  in  a warren,  tlsh,  &c. ; by  the  tenant 
ceasing  to  reside  on  the  premises  ; by  non- 
payment of  rent;— in  all  these  cases  of  for- 
feiture the  landlord  has  a power  of  re-entry. 
In  purchasing  a lease,  it  is  advisable  that  a 
portion  of  the  purchase-money  should  be 


kept  back  for  a certain  time,  in  order  to  dis- 
charge any  outstanding  claims  upon  the 
property,  for  which  the  previous  possessor 
is  liable.  Upon  leases  of  freehold  property, 
or  for  a long  term,  money  may  be  borrowed, 
the  sum  lent,  and  the  rate  of  interest  charge- 
able, being  of  course  regulated  by  the  value 
and  nature  of  the  property.  As  leases  are 
very  valuable  instruments,  they  should  be 
preserved  with  the  greatest  care ; and  if  the 
owner  of  a lease  has  not  an  appropriate 
place  on  his  own  premises  to  place  it  in,  he 
should  deposit  it  with  his  banker,  or  his 
solicitor,  taking  at  the  same  time  an  acknow- 
ledgment that  such  lease  is  deposited  with 
the  holder  for  safe  custody,  together  with  an 
nnderstanding'that  it  shall  be  given  up  when 
demanded.  The  cost  of  drawing  up  a lease 
varies  considerably,  some  solicitors  under- 
taking to  perform  the  service  at  a much 
more  moderate  charge  than  others.  But 
although  it  is  undoubtedly  desirable  to  incur 
as  little  expense  as  possible  on  these  occa- 
sions, it  is  in  point  of  fact  a secondary  con- 
sideration, the  most  material  point  being 
that  the  solicitor  employed  is  conscientious, 
efficient,  and  responsible. 

LEATHER. — The  prepared  skin  of  ani- 
mals. The  principal  object  of  the  art  ol 
converting  skin  into  leather  is  to  render  it 
strong,  tough,  and  durable,  and  to  prevent 
its  destruction  by  putrefaction.  The  skins 
are  first  cleansed  of  hair  and  cuticle,  and 
then  impregnated  either  with  vegetable  tar 
and  extract,  as  in  the  production  of  tanned 
leather,  or  with  alum  and  other  salts,  as  for 
tawed  leather.  These  processes  are  some- 
times combined,  and  tanned  leather  often 
undergoes  the  further  operation  of  curi  ying, 
or  impregnating  with  oil.  As  instances  of 
these  different  results— thick  sole  leather  is 
tanned  ; white  kid  for  gloves  is  tawed  ; the 
upper  leather  for  boots  and  shoes  is  tanned 
and  curried  ; and  line  Turkey  leather  is 
tawed,  and  afterwards  slightly  tanned. 

LEATHER  CEMENT. — An  adhesive  ma- 
terial for  uniting  the  different  parts  of  lea- 
ther, may  be  made  as  follows Take  one 
pound  of  gutta  percha,  four  ounces  of  India- 
rubber,  two  ounces  of  pitch,  one  ounce  of 
shellac,  two  ounces  of  oil.  Melt  these  ingre- 
dients, and  stir  them  well  together,  and 
apply  the  mixture  hot. 

LEATHER,  to  Clean  and  PnESEnvE. — 
A mixture  !»»•  cleaning  leather  may  be  made 
thus:— Take  ot  French  yellow  ochre,  one 
pound ; 8w/*t  oil,  a dessertspoonful.  Mix 
these  well  (together  until  the  oil  be  no  longer 
s«en  ; then  add  a pound  of  pipe-clay,  and  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  starch.  Mi.x  the 
whole  with  boiling  water,  and  when  cold  lay 
it  on  the  leather.  Leave  it  to  dry ; then  rut 
the  leather  well  with  a cloth,  and  afterwards 
brush  it  briskly.  For  hat-cases,  writing- 
desks,  and  similar  articles,  dissolve  in  warm 
water  a small  quantity  of  o.xalic  acid,  and 
wash  the  articles  with  a sponge  dipped  in 
tile  solution.  \V  hen  dry,  they  will  appear 
almost  equal  to  new.  To  preserve  leather 
from  the  attacks  of  mildew,  pyroligneous 
acid  will  be  Mind  serviceable,  and  will  also 
recover  the  »eather  when  it  has  been  thus 
injured.  V i*  acid  should  be  passed  over  the 
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surface,  after  having  expunged  any  existing 
spots  by  the  application  of  a dry  clotli.  This 
remedy  will  prove  of  equal  efficacy  when 
applied  to  boots  and  shoes  which  are  damaged 
in  the  same  manner. 

LEATHEK,  to  render  Waterproof. 
—Take  of  spermaceti,  four  parts;  India 
rubber,  cut  small,  one  part ; melt  with  a 
gentie  heat,  then  add  tallow  or  lard,  ten 

Sarts;  amber  or  copal  varnish,  five  parts. 

[ix  these  ingredients  thoroughly,  and 
apply  the  composition  to  the  leather  with  a 
paint  brush.  The  India  rubber  should  be 
cut  into  very  small  pieces,  and  allowed  four 
or  five  hours  to  dissolve. 

LEATHER,  to  Varnish.  — The  best 
varnish  for  leather  is  thin  gum-water,  mixed 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  the  white  of  egg ; 
but  it  should  be  observed,  that  for  book 
covers  and  other  articles  likely  to  be  much 
handled,  white  of  egg  and  water  alone  should 
be  used,  beaten  together  in  equal  parts. 

LEATHERN  WALLET.  — This  article 
as  seen  in  the  engraving*  is  used  in  nailing, 
wall-trees,  and  will  be  found  very  service- 
able, in  cases  where  the  walls  are  so  high  as 


to  require  the  operator  to  stand  on  a ladder. 
In  the  figure  there  may  be  seen,  besides  the 
large  pocket  for  the  shreds  and  nails,  two 
small  pockets  above  it,  for  a knife  and  a 
sharpening  stone.  It  is  a great  improve- 
ment to  a wallet  of  this  kina  to  have  it  kept 
open  by  three  pieces  of  light  wood,  one  on 
each  side  and  one  in  the  centre. 

LEAK.— A defect  in  a vessel,  by  which 
water  is  admitted.  The  manner  of  stopping 
a leak  is  to  put  into  it  a plug  wrapped  in 
oakum,  and  well  tarred;  or  nailing  a piece 
of  sheet  lead  over  the  spot.  A leak  is  some- 
times temporarily  stopped  by  the  primitive 
method  of  thrusting  a piece  of  salt  beef  into 
it.  The  sea  water  being  fresher  than  the 
brine  contained  in  the  meat,  penetrates  into 
its  body,  and  causes  it  to  swell  so  conside- 
rably as  to  bear  strongly  against  the  edges  of 

the  broken  plank,  and  thus  stop  the  influx 
of  water.  With  regard  to  leakages  in  do- 
mestic utensils,  it  is  always  better  to  have 
them  properly  repaired  immediately  the  de- 
fect is  discovered,  as  any  temporary  patch- 
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ing-up  only  serves  to  increase  the  defect, 
and  is  not  to  be  relied  upon  as  a remedy. 

LEDGER. — The  ordinary  ledger  of  com- 
merce is  well-known;  a book  having  the 
same  purpose  and  on  a similar  plan  may  be 
very  profitably  kept  by  private  individuals 
as  a record  of  their  dealings  and  expendi- 
ture. Thus  accounts  might  be  opened  with 
the  butcher,  baker,  brewer,  &c.,  which  if 
carefully  kept,  would  not  only  prevent  the 
possibility  of  a mistake,  but  would  enable 
the  person  keeping  it  to  ascertain  in  a mo- 
ment the  state  of  his  income  and  expendi- 
ture.—See  Book-keeping. 

LEECHES. — Theleeches  usually  employed 
in  medicine  are  brought  to  this  country 
from  Sweden  and  Poland,  and  though  the 
striped  kind  are  considered  the  best,  if  in  a 
state  of  health  the  colour  makes  little  dif- 
ference in  the  quality.  The  leeches  com- 
mon in  our  ponds  of  England  are  equally 
good  as  those  brought  from  the  Continent, 
although  they  are  somewhat  depreciated. 
The  leech,  though  not  nearly  so  much  used 
as  formerly,  is  a very  valuable  remedy  in  all 
severe  cases  of  local  inflammation,  for  they 
act  beneficially  in  a double  capacity,  first,  as 
extractors  of  blood  from  the  part,  and 
secondly,  by  the  counter-irritation  produced 
by  their  bites.  When  applied  to  children,  in 
whom  the  circulation  on  the  surface  is  much 
greater  than  in  adult  life,  the  leech  should 
always  be  placed  over  a bone,  so  that  if  the 
bite  bleeds  freely,  it  may  easily  be  checked 
by  pressure.  Much  apprehension  exists  about 
stopping  the  bleeding  from  leech  bites,  but 
this  can  always  be  effected  by  taking  up  the 
part  in  the  thumb  and  finger  and  retaining 
the  pressure  over  the  bleeding  vessel  fill  the 
coagulum  forms ; in  general,  a bit  of  lint 
soaked  in  extract  of  lead  and  laid  in  the  part 
will  be  found  to  act  effectively,  but  pressure 
will  always  do  so,  and  it  is  seldom  the  skin 
is  so  tense  in  any  part  that  it  may  not  be 
grasped  for  a few  minutes.  When  the  leech 
is  to  be  removed  earlier  than  its  own  falling 
off,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  insert  the  edge 
of  the  nail  under  the  mouth  of  the  leech  and 
detach  its  sucker.  Leeches  are  often— from 
sickness,  and  the  heat  or  impurities  of  the 
skin— reluctant  to  bite ; if  this  continues 
after  washing  the  part,  immerse  the  animal 
for  a few  minutes  in  a little  porter,  let  it 
crawl  on  a cloth  to  dry  itself,  when  it  will 
generally  be  found  vicious  enough  to  bite 
anywhere.  In  applying  leeches,  grip  Die 
body  about  the  middle  between  the  thumb 
and  finger,  and  directing  the  head  to  the 
part  desired  for  it  to  fix  on,  maintain  a 
steady  but  not  a hurtful  pressure,  till  the 
arched  neck  and  working 
its  head  shows  it  has  fixed;  but  wherever 
practicable,  the  leech-glass  should  W em- 
ployed, or  a little  cone  of  paper  may  be  ex- 
temporised into  a substitute,  through  the 
apex  of  which,  the  leech  being  only  able  to 
protrude  its  head,  is  to  be  held  over  the  part 
till  it  bites.  Where,  in  spite  of  all  precau- 
tions, the  leeches  will  not  bite,  rather  than 
•sicken  them  by  long  handling,  it  is  better  to 
scarify  tlie  part  so  as  to  obtain  a single  drop 
of  blood,  which,  if  spread  over  the  part  or  m 
the  direction  desired,  and  the  leeches  then 
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applied,  they  will  all  bite  instantly.  As 
they  fall  off,  whether  wanted  for  immediate 
or  future  use,  they  should  be  disgorged  at 
once.  To  effect  this,  ttie  leech  should  be 
grasped  by  the  tail  firmly  with  the  left 
thumb  and  finger,  while  the  right  should  be 
drawn  down  the  body  to  the  mouth,  ejecting 
the  blood  in  a stream  into  a plate ; it  is  tlien 
to  be  put  in  clean  water,  and  if  wanted  im- 
mediately, dropped  for  a moment  into  a little 
porter ; in  this  way  one  leech  may  be  made 
to  do  the  service  ofeight  or  ten.  Salt  should 
never  be  employed  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
gorging, as  it  not  only  makes  the  animal 
sick,  but  excoriates  its  cuticle.  Though  it  is 
customary  to  change  the  water  in  which 
they  are  kept  every  day,  this  is  a duty  not 
necessary  as  far  as  their  health  is  concerned, 
as  they  will  live  as  well  in  dirty  as  clean 
water,  indeed  often  better,  and  have  been 
kept  for  years  in  oil. 

LEEK,  Culture  of. — This  well-known 
plant  is  propagated  by  seed,  and  lor  a bed 
four  feet  wide  by  eight  feet  in  length,  one 
ounce  is  requisite.  The  soil  should  be  light 
and  rich,  lying  on  a dry  sub-soil;  and  the 
situation  should  be  open.  The  ground 
should  be  dug  in  the  previous  autumn  or 
winter,  ready  for  sowing  in  spring.  For  the 
principal  crop,  allow  beds  four  or  five  feet 
wide.  A small  crop  may  be  sown  tliinly 
with  a main  crop  of  onions,  and  when  the 
latter  are  drawn  off,  the  leeks  wdll  have  room 
for  full  growth.  When  the  plants  are  three 
or  four  inches  high  in  May  or  June,  weed 
them  clean,  and  thin  them  where  too  crowded. 
MAter  well  in  dry  hot  weather,  to  bring  the 
plants  forward.  The  leek  is  much  improved 
in  size  by  transplanting ; those  designed  for 
which,  will  be  fit  to  remove  when  the  plants 
are  from  six  to  ten  inches  high,  from  the 
month  of  June  to  the  month  of  August. 
For  this  purpose  thin  out  a quantity  regu- 
larly from  the  seed-bed,  either  in  showery 
weather,  or  after  watering  the  ground  ; trim 
the  long  weak  tops  of  the  leaves  and  the  root 
fibres,  and  plant  them  by  dibble  in  rows 
from  nine  to  twelve  inches  asunder,  insert- 
ing them  nearly  up  to  the  leaves,  or  with  the 
neck  part  mostly  in  the  ground,  to  whiten  it 
a proportionate  length.  Press  the  earth  to 
tfie  fibres  with  the  dibber,  but  leave  the  stem 
as  loose  as  possible,  and  as  it  were  standing 
in  the  .centre  of  a hollow  cylinder.  Give 
water  if'the  Weather-be  dry.  Those  remaining 
in  the  seed-bed  thin  to  six  or  eight  inches 
distance.  Keep  the  whole  clear  from  weeds. 

In  lioeing,  loosen  the  earth  about  the  plants 
to  promote  their  vigorous  growth.  The  , 
main  crims  of  leeks  will  have  attained  a ma- 
ture useful  size  in  September,  October,  and 
November,  and  continue  in  perfection  all 
winter  and  the  following  spring.  When 
frost  is  apprehended,  a portion  may  be  takcai  ■ 
up  and  laid  by  in  sand.  The  late-sown  crop  ' 
will  continue  till  May,  without  running  to  ' 
stalk.  'J'o  save  the  seed,  transplant  some  of 
the  best  lull  plants  in  February  or  the  begin-  i 
ning  of  March,  into  a sunny  situation,  or  in  i 
a row  near  a south  fence.  They  will  shoot  ] 
in  summer  in  single  tall  seed-stalks.  Sup-  , 
port  them  ns  necessary  with  stuke.8,  and  | 
they  will  produce  ripe  seed  in  September.  < 


Cut  the  ripe  heads  with  part  of  the  stalk  to 
each ; tie  two  or  three  together,  and  hang 
them  up  under  cover,  to  dry  and  harden  the 
seed  thoroughly,  when  it  may  be  rubbed  out, 
cleaned,  and  put  by  for  future  service. 

LEEK  MILK. — Wash  a large  handful  of 
leeks,  cut  them  small  and  boil  them  in  a 
gallon  of  milk  till  it  becomes  as  thick  as 
cream ; then  strain  it : a small  basinful  of 
this  twice  a day  will  be  found  efficacious  in 
cases  of  coughs  and  colds. 

LEEK  SOUP. — Put  the  liquor  in  which  a 
leg  of  mutton  has  been  boiled  into  a stew- 
pan,  with  a liberal  admixture  of  pea-shells  ; 
simmer  gently  for  a quarter  of  an  hour, 
strain  off  the  liquor,  throw  away  the  pea- 
shells,  and  return  the  liquor  to  the  stew- 
j pan ; then  add  two  leeks,  chopped  fine,  to 
every  quart  of  liquor,  with  pepper  and  salt 
to  taste ; simmer  gently  for  an  hour,  then 
mix  some  oatmeal  quite  smooth,  with  a little 
of  the  soup,  set  it  over  a slow  fire  to  simmer 
again,  taking  care  that  it  does  not  burn. 
When  done,  pour  into  a tureen  and  serve 
hot. 

LEG,  Broken. — The  leg,  under  its  general 
denomination,  consists  of  two  parts— the 
thigh  and  the  leg  proper,  and  is  consequently 
composed  of  three  bones ; but  leaving  the 
upper  portion  or  the  thigh  to  be  considered 
under  its  proper  head,  these  remarks  will 
be  confined  to  the  two  bones  constituting 
the  leg  from  the  knee  to  the  ankle.  The  two 
bones  entering  into  the  formation  of  this 
member  are  the  tibia  and  fibula ; the  first,  the 
largest  and  innermost,  so  called  from  a rude 
resemblance  to  a shepherd’s  pipe  ; and  the 
other,  outermost  and  smallest,  from  the 
fibula  or  buckle  of  the  garter  usually 
fastened  over  it.  Of  these  bones  the  outer, 
as  most  exposed  and  the  weakest,  is  by 
much  the  more  frequently  broken,  though  it 
frequently  happens  that  the  same  accident 
fractures  both  bones.  The  tibia,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  niuch  less  frequently  injured 
by  Uself,  as  the  force  that  has  been  sufficient 
to  fracture  the  larger,  generally  involves 
the  smaller  bone  in  the  injury.  Fracture  of 
the  bones  of  the  leg,  like  that  of  other  long 
bones,  is  either  transverse  or  oblique ; in 
the  former  case  there  is  seldom  any  diminu- 
tion in  the  length  of  the  limb ; but  in  the 
latter  the  fractures  are  most  frequently 
attended  with  shortening  of  the  leg.  Frac- 
tures most  generally  occur  about  the  middle 
of  both  bones,  or  at  the  lower  tliird  of  their 
length,  and  are  detected  by  a change  in  the 
slmpe  and  direction  of  the  limb,  pain,  in- 
capacity of  walking  or  standing  on  the 
member,  with  mobility  at  tlie  fractured  part, 
and  a distinct  crepitus  or  grating  sound 
when  the  leg  is  moved.  Fractures  of  the 
leg,  like  those  in  other  parts  of  the  body, 
are  of  two  kinils,  those  in  which  one  or 
both  bones  are  broken  without  any^  injury 
to  the  skin  or  muscles,  and  called  simple 
fracture;  and  that  where,  in  addition  to  the 
fracture,  the  skin  and  flesh  are  more  or  less 
lacerated,  contii.sed,  and  injured,  which  is 
known  as  compound  froetwe.  In  the  treat- 
ment of  fracture  of  the  leg.  the  first  duty  is 
to  place  the  ends  of  the  broken  bones  in 
exact  and  natural  position,  apply  a long 
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narrow  pad  the  len^h  of  the  limb  on  the 
inner  and  the  outer  side  of  the  leg,  and  out- 
side of  each,  adjust  the  splints,  the  short 
one  on  the  inner,  and  the  long  splint  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  member;  both  being  re- 
tained in  their  position  by  a series  of  tapes, 
as  explained  in  the  article  Arm,  Broken, 
and  by  a strap  above,  which  secures  the 
long  splint  to  the  waist,  and  another  to 
the  foot  below.  Some  surgeons  are  in  the 
habit  of  enveloping  the  limb  in  a roller 
bandage  before  applying  the  splints,  but  as 
this  prevents  the  leg  from  being  examined, 
and  may  injuriously  bind  and  confine  the 
limb,  the  practice  has  no  benefit  to  justify 
it.  The  time  necessary  to  effect  a perfect 
union  of  the  bones,  depends  upon  the  age  of 
the  patient,  the  general  state  of  bis  health, 
and  the  severity  of  the  accident  that  caused 
the  fracture ; though  in  ordinary  cases,  the 
requisite  time  is  from  ten  to  fifteen  weeks. 
Where  only  one  bone  has  been  broken, 
much  less  time  will  be  requisite  to  effect  a 
reuuion.  After  the  removal  of  the  splints, 
the  limb  must  be  strengthened  by  cold  salt 
water  bathing,  and  frequent  friction  with 
anodyne  embrocations. 

LEG  REST.— A contrivance  bearing  this 
name  is  used  in 
cases  of  gout  or 
any  complaint  of 
the  legs  that  re- 
quires them  to  be 
kept  up  in  a certain 
position.  The  sim- 
plest of  these,  and 
one  which  may  be 
easily  constructed, 
is  shown  in  fig.  1, 
which  consists 
merely  of  two 
pieces  of  board  at 
right  angles  to 
each  other,  one  of 
them  being  stuffed  and  covered,  or  covered 
with  cloth  only.  Fig.  2 is  a more  complete 
article,  being  made  of  mahogany,  well 

Fig.  2. 


stuffed,  and  so  eonstmcted  as  to  be  capable 
of  being  raised  to  any  desired  angle  by  a 
rack. 

LEGACY.-A  bequest,  or  gift  of  mom^, 
goods,  or  chattels,  by  will  or  testament.  The 
bequest  of  a legacy  confers  only  a contin- 
gent property  on  the  legatee,  which  docs  not 
become  complete  till  the  assent  of  the  exe- 
cutor or  administrator  with  the  will  an- 
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nexed,  as  the  case  may  be,  has  been  given. 
But  before  such  assent,  the  bequest  is  trans- 
missible to  the  personal  representative  ot 
the  legatee,  and  will  pass  by  his  will.  The 
assent  of  executor  or  administrator,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  refused,  except  so  far  as 
this,  that  he  is  not  bound  to  admit  that 
there  is  any  property  due  to  the  legatee 
till  the  debts  of  the  deceased  are  first  paid. 
If  executors  omit  to  pay  legacies  at  the 
expiration  of  one  year  after  the  death  of 
the  testator,  the  legatee  will  be  entitled  to 
interest  from  that  period.  But  no  action 
can  be  brought  for  the  nonpayment  of  a 
money  legacy ; the  Court  of  Chancery  being 
the  proper  jurisdiction  for  redress.  Gene- 
rally, an  executor  cannot  be  compelled  to 
pay  legacies  until  after  the  expiration  of 
twelve  months  from  the  testator’s  decease; 
and  not  even  then,  unless  the  assets  should 
be  realised  and  the  debts  paid  and  provided 
for  ; but,  as  the  rule  is  only  for  the  several 
convenience  of  executors,  if  it  should  ap- 


pear that  all  the  debts  of  the  testator  are 
paid,  the  executor  may  be  compelled  to  pay 
legacies  before  the  twelve  months  have  e.x- 
pired.  In  case  of  a deficiency  of  assets  to 
pay  the  debts,  all  the  general  legacies  must 
abate  proportionally;  but  a specific  legacy 
of  a piece  of  plate,  a horse,  or  the  like,  is 
not  to  abate,  unless  there  be  not  sufficient 
without  it.  And,  if  the  legatees  have  been 
paid,  they  are  afterwards  bound  to  refund 
a rateable  part,  in  case  debts  come  in 
amounting  to  more  than  the  residue  alter 
the  legacies  are  paid.  If  a legatee  die  in  the 
lifetime  of  the  testator,  the  legacy  tails  into 
the  residue  of  the  personal  estate ; but  if 
the  bequest  is  so  clearly  worded  as  to  show 
that  the  testator  intended  that  it  should  go 
to  the  children  or  representative  ot  the 
legatee,  in  case  of  his  death  in  the  testator  s 
lifetime,  the  case  will  not  tall  into  the  re- 
sidue. If  a contingen  t legacy  be  left  to  any 
one,  as  when  or  if  he  attain  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  and  if  he  die  before  that  time, 
it  is  a lapsed  legacy.  But  a legacy  to  bo 
paid  when  he  attains  the  age  of  twenty-one 
is  a vested  legacy  ; and  if  the  legatee  di^ 
his  representative  shall  j 

time  it  would  have  become  payable  had  the 
legatee  lived.  The  reason  of  this  distinc- 
tion is,  that  the  insertion  of  the  words  too* 
paid”  has  the  effect  of  immediately  vesting 
the  legacy,  and  the  period  i^®ntioned  is  no 
a condition  of  payment,  but  th®  c°fnp'ctio 
of  the  time  when  the  legatee  „ 

hi  complete  possession.  General  co”d*t«?  8 
imposed  on  legatees  not  to  marry  ' 

but  conditions,  which  restrain  "1“"  “K® 
within  a reasonable  time  or  to  Pfy^icul^ 
persons  are  good,  because  tho  liberty  of 
marriage  is  not  taken  away,  but  a qiiahll- 
eation  Imposed,  which  "jay  be  expedient 
so  a condition  by  a husband,  t lat 
shall  be  entitled  to  a l^acy  he  has  ^eft  h^ 
only  Ml  long  as  she  shall  continue  his  widow. 
Is  binding.^  Legacies  bequeathed  to 
women  ought,  in  general,  to  be  pa'd  to  t'lcir 
husbands ; but  the  executor  with 
sent  of  the  ivife,  may  withhold  the  paymc“ 
of  such  legacies  till  the  tlio 
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wife.  An  inaccurate  description  or  addi- 
tion of  a ieg:atee,  correctly  named,  will 
not  destroy  the  effect  of  a legacy  given 
to  him  by  nomination.  So,  also,  if  the 
testator  mistake  the  name  of  the  thing  be- 
queathed, having  no  other  ODject  to  which 
the  term  can  be  applied,  the  wrong  de- 
scription of  the  bequest  will  not  defeat  the 
legacy.  In  leaving  two  separate  legacies  of 
the  same  amount  to  the  same  person,  it  is 
proper  to  express  whether  the  second  legacy 
be  an  addition  to,  or  in  lieu  of  the  first 
legacy.  Unless  the  testator  has  otherwise 
directed,  the  residuary  legatee  is  entitled, 
not  only  to  what  remains  after  the  payment 
of  debts  and  legacies,  but  also  to  whatever 
may  fall  into  the  residue  after  the  date  and 
making  of  the  will.  No  legacy  can  be  re- 
covered in  any  court  beyond  twenty  years 
next  after  a present  right  to  receive  it 
accrued  to  some  person  capable  of  giving  a 
discharge  or  release  for  the  same,  unless 
some  principal  or  interest  has  been  paid 
thereon,  or  an  acknowledgment  in  writing 
signed  by  the  party  liable  to  pay,  or  his 
agent,  and  then  only  within  twenty  years 
after  such  payments  or  acknowledgments ; 
and  the  recovery  of  interest  is  limited  to 
the  last  six  years.  Legacies  to  witnesses 
of  a will  are  void. 

The  duties  on  legacies  and  on  succession  to 
real  property,  are  as  follows  Of  the  value 

of  £20  or  upwards,  out  of  personal  estate, 
or  charged  upon  real  estate,  &c.,  and  upon 
every  share  of  residue.  To  a child  or 
parent,  or  any  lineal  descendant  or  ancestor 
of  the  deceased,  £l  per  cent. ; to  a brother 
or  sister,  or  their  descendants,  £3  per  cent. ; 
to  an  uncle  or  aunt,  or  their  descendants, 
£5  per  cent. ; to  a great uncle  or  great  aunt, 
or  their  descendants,  £6  per  cent. ; to  any 
other  relation,  or  any  stranger  in  blooti, 
£10  per  cent.  Legacy  to  husband  or  wife 
exempt. 

LEMON  BISCUITS.— To  two  pounds  of 
flour,  add  three-quarters  of  a pound  of 
moist  sugar,  and  twenty  drops  of  essence 
of  lemon.  Have  ready  three-quarters  of  a 
pound  of  lard,  melted,  and  four  eggs,  well 
beaten ; mix  the  lard  and  eggs  together, 
and  stir  into  the  flour,  which  will  form  a 
paste  ; roll  out  and  divide  into  biscuits,  and 
bake  in  a moderately  heated  oven. 

Flour,  2lbs. ; sugar,  Jib. ; essence  of 
lemon,  20  drops ; lard.  Jib. ; eggs,  4. 

LEMON  BRANDY. — Pare  two  dozen 
lemons,  and  steep  the  peels  in  a gallon  of 
brandy.  Squeeze  the  lemons  on  two  pounds 
of  powdered  loaf  sugar,  and  add  six  quarts 
of  water.  On  the  following  day  mingle  the 
ingredients  together,  and  pour  in  three  pints 
of  boiling  milk  ; let  the  mixture  remain  for 
two  <iays,  then  strain  it  oil'  and  bottle. 

iST  Demons,  24  ; brandy,  1 gallon  ; sugar, 
2lb. ; water,  6 quarts ; milk,  3 pints. 

LEM(.)N  BUNS.  — Take  of  flour,  one 
pound  ; bl-carbonate  of  soda,  three  drachms; 
muriatic  acid,  three  drachms;  butter,  four 
ounces;  loaf  sugar,  four  ounces;  one  egg;  < 
essence  of  lemon,  six  or  eight  drops.  Make  ■ 
into  twenty  buns  and  bake  in  a quick  oven  ; 
for  a quarter  of  an  hour.  i 

Flour,  lib.;  bi-carbonate  of  soda,  3 


drachms  ; muriatic  acid,  3 drachms ; butter 
40ZS. ; sugar,  4ozs. ; egg,  1 ; essence  of 
lemon,  6 or  8 drops. 

LEMON  CAKE.— Beat  up  .the  whites  of 
ten  eggs  with  a tablespoonful  of  orange- 
flower  water ; add  a pound  of  sifted  sugar 
and  the  rind  of  a lemon  grated.  When 
. these  ingredients  have  been  well  mixed 
add  the  juice  of  half  a lemon,  and  the  yolks 
of  ten  eggs,  beaten  smooth.  Stir  in  three- 
quarters  of  a pound  of  flour,  put  the  mixture 
into  a buttered  pan,  and  bake  the  cake  for 
an  hour. 

Eggs,  10  ; orange-flower  water,  i 
tablespoonful;  sugar,  lib.;  lemon,  rind  of 
1,  juice  of  half  of  i ; flour.  Jib. 

LEMON  CHEESECAKES.  — Pare  two 
lemons,  boil  the  rinds  till  they  are  tender, 
and  pound  them  thoroughly  in  a mortar. 
Then  beat  up  together  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  butter,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  loaf 
sugar,  the  juice  of  one  lemon,  the  yolks  of 
four  eggs,  and  the  whites  of  two ; beat  the 
eggs  well  by  themselves  before  they  are 
mixed  with  the  other  ingredients;  with  a 
very  thin  paste  line  the  bottom  of  the 
patty-pans,  and  fill  them  rather  more  than 
half  full ; bake  in  a moderate  oven. 

Lemons,  rinds  of  2,  juice  of  1 ; but- 
ter, Jib. ; sugar.  Jib. ; eggs,  4 yolks,  2 whites. 

LEMON  CORDIAL. — To  six  ounces  of 
dried  lemon- peel  add  one  gallon  of  proof 
spirit  and  three-quarters  of  a pint  of  water. 
Draw  otr  by  a gentle  heat,  sweeten  with  a 
little  sugar,  and  bottle  for  use. 

rSW  Dried  lemon-peel,  6ozs. ; proof  spirit, 

1 gallon ; water,  J-pint ; sugar  to  sweeten. 

LEMON  CREAM. — To  the  peel  of  one 
large  lemon,  thinly  pared,  add  the  juice  of 
two  iemons,  half  a pint  of  water  ; the  whites 
of  four  eggs  and  the  yolk  of  one.  beaten 
well,  and  half  a pound  of  loaf  sugar . stir 
the  mixture  over  a slow  tire  till  it  is  of  the 
consistence  of  cream : strain  it,  pour  it  into 
glasses,  and  serve  cold. 

tf®*  Lemon,  rind  of  1,  juice  of  2;  water, 
|-pint ; eggs,  4 whites,  1 yolk ; sugar, 

LEMON  CUSTARD. — Beat  the  yolks  of 
eight  eggs  till  they  are  as  white  as  milk; 
add  a pint  of  boiling  water,  the  rinds  of  two 
lemons  grated,  the  juice  of  one,  and  sugar 
to  sweeten.  Stir  this  over  the  tire  till  it 
thickens  : then  add  a wineglassful  of  white 
wine  and  a tablespoouful  of  brandy.  Give 
the  whole  one  scald,  and  turn  tliem  into 
cups  or  glasses,  to  remain  till  cold,  when 
serve. 

Eggs,  8 yolks ; water  (boiling),  1 
pint ; lemons,  rinds  of  2,  juice  of  1 ; sugar 
to  sweeten ; white  wine,  1 wineglasstul ; 
brandy,  1 tablespoonful. 

LEMON  DROPS.  — Express  the  juice 
from  three  lemons  and  strain  it  thoroughly: 
mix  with  it  a pound  of  refined  sugar,  sifted 
through  a lawn  sieve;  beat  these  ingre- 
dients together  for  an  hour;  then  deposit 
the  mixture,  in  the  form  of  drops,  upon 
tine  writing  paper,  and  dry  them  before  the 
tire. 

Lemons,  juice  of  3;  sugar,  lib. 
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LEMON  DUMPLINGS.— Take  the  juice 
and  the  rind  of  a lemon,  and  a slice  of 
bread,  grate  the  two  latter  very  fine,  and 
add  a quarter  of  a pound  of  suet,  chopped 
very  small,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  moist 
sugar,  and  two  eggs  ; mix  all  well  together, 
put  the  mass  into  teacups,  tie  them  over 
with  cloths,  and  boil  them. 

Lemon,  1 ; bread,  1 slice ; suet,  Ub. ; 
sugar,  ilb. ; eggs,  2. 

LE5ION  JELLY.— Dissolve  an  ounce  of 
isinglass  in  a pint  of  water,  then  add  a 
pound  of  loaf  sugar,  and  the  juice  and  rind 
of  two  lemons  ; boil  for  ten  minutes ; then 
strain  it  into  a mould. 

Isinglass,  loz. ; water,  1 pint ; sugar, 
lib. ; lemons,  2. 

LEMON  JUICE.— In  order  to  keep  this 
article  ready  for  use,  the  best  plan  is  to  buy 
the  fruit  when  it  is  cheap,  and  lay  it  by  for 
two  or  three  days  in  a cool  place.  Squeeze 
the  juice  into  a basin,  and  strain  it  through 
muslin,  so  as  not  to  allow  any  of  the  pulp 
or  pips  to  pass.  Having  prepared  some 
small  phials,  perfectly  dry,  fill  them  with 
the  juice  so  near  the  top  as  only  to  admit 
half  a teaspoonful  of  sweet  oil,  which  put  in 
each.  Cork  the  bottles  securely,  and  set 
them  upright  in  a cool  place.  When  the 
lemon-juice  is  required  lor  use,  open  only 
such  a sized  bottle  as  can  be  used  in  two  or 
three  days.  Remove  the  oil,  by  dipping 
into  the  phial  a skewer  with  some  clean 
cotton  wound  round  it,  to  which  the  oil  will 
be  attracted ; and  when  all  of  it  is  removed, 
the  juice  will  be  as  fresh  and  pure  as  when 
fresh  bottled. 

LE>ION  LOZENGES.— To  a quarter  of 
an  ounce  of  gum  arable  add  ten  or  twelve 
drops  of  the  essential  oil  of  lemons;  dis- 
solve in  half  a pint  of  water,  and  add  a 
pound  and  three-quarters  of  loaf  sugar. 
Work  all  together  into  a stiff  paste  on  a 
marble  slab,  which  should  be  dusted  with 
starch  powder  to  prevent  adhesion.  Roll 
the  mass  out  into  a thin  sheet,  and  stamp  it 
out  Jor  lozenges. 

Gum  arable,  Joz. ; essential  oil  of 
lemons,  10  or  12  drops;  water,  i-pint; 
sugar,  Iflb. 

I.EMON  MARMALADE.— Squeeze  the 
lemons,  boil  the  peels  in  water  till  soft ; 
then  take  out  the  pith  and  pound  the  re- 
mainder in  a mortar  till  quite  fine,  mixing 
with  them  a little  of  the  juice;  pass  it  all, 
with  the  remainder  of  the  juice,  through  a 
sieve  into  a preserving  pan.  To  every 
pound  of  the  pulp  add  three-quarters  of  a 
pound  of  loaf  sugar,  boil  it  for  half  an  hour 
or  more,  till  it  seta,  when  cold,  into  a jelly  ; 
it  may  then  be  poured  into  jelly- pots  for 
future  use. 

LE.MON  MINCE  PIE.— Squeeze  a large 
lemon,  boil  the  outside  of  it  till  very  tender, 
and  then  reduce  it  to  a mass.  Add  to  it 
three  large  apples  chopped,  four  ounces  of 
suet,  half  a pound  of  washed  curran  ts,  and 
four  ounces  of  sugar.  Put  in  the  juice  ql  a 
lemon  an<l  candied  fruits,  as  Cor  otlier  pies. 
Make  a short  crust,  and  fill  and  cover  the 
patty  pans  in  the  ordinary  way.  Rake  in  a 
moderately  heated  oven. 
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LEMON  PEEL  CANDIED.  — Cut  the 
fruit  lengthwise,  remove  all  the  pulp  and 
inner  skin  ; then  put  the  peel  into  salt  and 
water,  and  let  it  remain  for  six  days ; at 
the  end  of  this  time  boil  the  peels  in  spring 
water,  until  they  are  soft,  and  place  them 
in  a sieve  to  drain ; make  a thin  syrup  with 
a poimd  of  sugar-candy  added  to  a quart  of 
Water ; boil  the  peels  in  this  for  half  an 
hour,  or  until  they  appear  clear;  make  a 
thick  syrup  with  sugar  and  as  much  water 
as  will  melt  it;  put  the  peel  into  this,  and 
boil  it  over  a slow  fire  until  the  syrup 
candies  in  the  pan ; then  take  the  peel  out, 
dust  it  with  powdered  loaf  sugar,  and  di  y 
before  a slow  fire,  or  in  a comparatively 
cool  oven. 

LEMON  PEEL  SYRUP.  — Take  three 
ounces  of  fresh  lemon-peel,  and  infuse  them 
for  twelve  hours  in  a pint  and  a half  of 
boiling  water,  in  a closely^  covered  vessel ; 
then  strain  the  liquor : let  it  stand  to  settle ; 
and  having  poured  it  off,  clear  from  the 
sediment,  dissolve  in  it  two  pounds  of 
double-refined  loaf  sugar,  and  reduce  it  to  a 
syrup  with  a gentle  heat. 

Lemon-peel,  3ozs. ; water,  pint; 
sugar.  2lbs. 

LEMON  POSSET.— Steep  the  rind  of  a 
lemon  thinly  pared  in  a pint  of  sweet  white 
wine,  two  hours  before  the  mixture  is  re- 
quired ; add  to  it  the  juice  of  a lemon,  and 
sugar  to  taste;  put  it  in  a bowl  with  a 
quart  of  milk  or  cream,  and  whisk  it  in  one 
direction,  until  it  becomes  very  thick.  Serve 


in  glasses;  _ , 

LEMON  PRESERVE.  — Choose  clear 
fresh  lemons,  wipe  them  perlectly  clean, 
and  cut  upon  the  rind  any  devices  of  stars, 
rinffSt  flowers,  &c.,  being  careful  not  to  cut 
lower  than  the  white  pith.  Put  them  into 
a saucepan  with  cold  water,  and  boil  them 
till  partially  tender;  then  turn  them  into 
cold  water  ; when  they  are  cold,  dram  them 
and  wipe  them  dry ; then  put  them  in  boil- 
ing syrup,  and  let  them  boil  for  three  or  four 
minutes;  afterwards,  empty  the  whole  to- 
gether  into  an  earthen  pan,  to  cool,  me 
next  day,  and  Ibr  three  or  tour  consecutive 
days,  repeat  the  boiling  in  rather  stronger 
syrup  each  day ; lastly,  put  them  into  ap- 
propriate jars  or  glasses,  pour  syrup  over 
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if  bladder  over  each.  ,,  „ 

LK.MON  PUDDING.— Peat  the  yolks  of 
our  eggs  thoroughly,  add  four  ounces  ot 
vlilte  sugar,  the  rind  ol  a lemon  being 
ubbed  with  some  lumps  of  it,  so  as  to  take 
he  essence ; then  peel  and  beat  it  into  a 
mate,  with  the  juice  ol  a large  lemon  am 

nix  all  together  with  four  ounces  ol  warmed 

luttcr  Line  a shaliow  dish  with  a crust, 
md  put  the  above  mixture  into  it;  bake  in 
i moderately  heated  oven. 
r-fl'  Eggs,  4 yolks ; sugar.  4ozs. ; lemon, 
• butter,  40ZS. : paste,  aulllcleiit. 

’lE.MON  pudding,  with  Apit-u- 

[Joil  three  or  four  small  apples  iu  to  a puip, 
,vith  a very  little  \vater ; add  the  pee)  ol  m. 
emoii  thinly  pared,  the  n,oi 

he  yolks  of  lour  eggs,  a 
wandy,  and  two  ounces  ol  bu«er  meue  1 , 
iwooUu  to  tho  taste.  Line  n dieli  wua 
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puff  paste,  and  fill  with  the  mixture ; then 
bake  it. 

. E®”  Apples  (small),  3 or  4 ; water,  suffi- 
cient; lemon,  rind  of  1,  juice  of  half  of  i • 
eggs,  4 yolks;  brandy,  i tablespoonful! 
butter,  20ZS. ; sugar,  to  sweeten. 

LEMON  PUDDING,  with  Bread. — 
Mix  together  three  ounces  of  bread  grated, 
three  ounces  of  loaf  sugar;  boil  three- 
Qiiarters  of  a pint  of  milk,  and  pour  over  it  • 
M-hen  cold,  add  three  eggs  well  beaten,  and 
the  juice  of  one  lemon.  Line  a dish  with 
S^e  above  ingredients,  and 

Bread,  3ozs. ; loaf  sugar,  3ozs. ; but- 
ter, 30ZS. ; lemon,  i ; milk,  f-pint ; eggs.  3 • 
paste,  sufficient. 

LEMON  PUFFS. — Beat  and  sift  a pound 
and  a quarter  ot  double  refined  sugar,  grate 
the  rinds  of  two  large  lemons,  and  mix 
thoroughly  with  the  sugar.  Then  beat  the 
whites  ot  three  eggs  separately,  add  them 
to  the  sugar  and  lemon-peel,  and  beat  the 
whole  together  for  an  hour.  Make  the  mix- 
ture into  the  form  of  puffs,  put  them  on 
paper  laid  on  tin  plates,  and  bake  them  in  a 
moderate  oven. 

Sugar,  ijlb. ; lemons,  2 rinds ; eggs, 
3 whites.  °° 

LEMON  KICE. — Boil  sufficient  rice  in 
u 1 ■ soft,  and  sweeten  to  taste 
with  white  sugar;  put  it  into  a basin  or  an 
blancmange-mould,  and  leave 
it  till  It  is  cold.  Peel  a lemon  thickly;  cut 
the  peel  into  shreds  of  about  half  or  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  length ; put  them 
into  a little  water;  boil  them  up,  and  throw 
the  water  away,  lest  it  should  be  bitter; 
then  pour  a teacupful  of  IVesh  water  upon 
them ; squeeze  and.  strain  the  juice  of  a 
lemon,  add  it  with  white  sugar  to  the  water 
and  shreds,  and  let  it  stew  gently  at  the 
fire  for  two  hours;  when  cold,  it  will  be  a 
syrup.  Having  turned  out  the  jellied  rice 
into  a dish,  pour  the  syrup  gradually  over 
the  rice,  taking  care  to  distribute  the  shreds 
of  peel  equally  over  the  whole,  .and  serv& 
Lemon  sauce.  — cut  thin  slices  of 

lemon  into  very  small  dice,  and  put  them  in 
melted  butter;  give  it  one  boil,  and  serve 
it  with  boiled  fowls  or  other  appropriate 
dishes. 

LEMON  SPONGE.  — Dissolve  half  an 
ounce  of  isinglass  in  a little  boiling  water, 
add  to  it  the  juice  of  eiglit  lemons,  apd 
sugar  to  taste;  whisk  the  whole  together 
until  it  becomes  a sponge,  then  wet  the 
mould  , and  put  the  mixture  in ; when  sot 
turn  it  out. 

lemon  THYME.-A  herb  cultivated  in 
the  kitchen  garden,  ft  is  capable  of  increase 
by  cuttings,  and  also  from  seed  ; but,  being 
a low  creeping  plant,  it  is  usually  propa- 
gated by  tile  division  of  the  roots.  These 
should  bo  planted  a foot  apart  in  a poor 
dry  soil.  For  winter  use,  the  plants  should 
be  cut  oyer  when  just  coming  into  flower, 
tied  up  in  small  bundles,  and  suspended 
from  the  roof  of  a warm  kitchen,  so  as 
to  dry  rapidly  without  losing  their  green 
colour. 

LEMON,  Uses  and  Propeiittes  oe. 
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culinary  purposes,  it 
ul.o  fulfils  a number  of  oflices  in  a medi- 
cinal capacity.  The  juice  of  the  lemon  has 
been  found  an  efficient  agent  in  checking 
the  ravages  of  scurvy;  it  has  also  been 
known  to  cure  the  gout,  and  complaints  of 
a simiHr  tendency,  when  all  other  remedies 
have  failed;  and  taken  occasionally  in  small 
quantities,  it  acts  as  a corrective  where  the 
stomgch  is  disordered.  The  peel  of  the 
lemon  is  also  employed  in  medicine,  and 
forms  a valuable  addition  to  bitter  tinctures 
and  infusions.  The  inner  or  white  sponery 
part  ot  the  peel  should  be  rejected,  and  the 
outer  part  of  the  peel  only  taken.  This 
should  be  hung  up  to  dry  in  a warm  dark 
situation,  and  when  dried,  kept  in  a close 
tin  box  until  required  for  use. 

LEMON- WATER  ICE.  — Take  lemon- 
juice  and  water,  of  each  half  a pint ; strong 
syrup  one  pint;  the  rinds  of  three  lemons 
grated,  and  with  lump  sugar  added  to  the 
juice;  mix  the  whole;  strain  after  lettino- 
It  stand  for  an  hour,  and  freeze.  Beat  up 
with  a httle  sugar  the  whites  of  two  or 
three  eggs,  and,  as  the  ice  is  beginning  to 
set,  work  this  in  with  a spatula,  which 
process  will  facilitate  its  consistence,  and 
improve  its  taste. 

WHEY -Pour  into  boiling 
milx  as  much  lemon-juioe  as  will  make  a 
small  quantity  quite  clear;  dilute  it  with 
hot  water  to  an  agreeably  sharp  acid,  and 
sweeten  to  taste. 

LEMON  WINE.— Express  the  juice  from 
SIX  lemons,  steep  the  rinds  in  the  juice,  and 
put  in  a quart  ot  brandy.  Let  it  stand  for 
three  days  in  an  earthen  vessel  closely 
stopped ; then  add  the  juice  of  six  more 
lemons,  and  mix  with  it  two  quarts  of 
spring  water,  and  as  much  sugar  as  will 
sweeten  the  whole.  Boil  the  water,  lemon, 
and  sugar  together,  and  let  it  stand  till  it 
becomes  cool;  then  add  a quart  of  white 
wine,  and  theother  lemon-juice  and  brandy : 
mix  them  together,  and  strain  it  tlirough  a 
flannel  bag  into  a cask.  Let  it  stan  1 three 
months,  and  then  bottle  it  off.  Cork  the 
bottles  well ; place  them  in  a cool  situation, 
and  the  wine  will  be  fit  to  drink  in  a mouth 
or  si.x  weeks. 

Lemons,  12 ; brandy,  i quart ; water, 

2 quarts  ; sugar,  to  sweeten ; white  wine. 

1 quart.  ^ 

LEMONADE. — This  beverage  forms  a 
very  pleasant  and  cooling  drink  in  summer. 

It  should,  however,  be  drunk  in  moderation" 
as  large  quantities  have  an  enervating  and 
depressing  tendency.  The  ordinary  lemon- 
ade may  be  made  according  to  the  following 
recipe:— I.  Pare  two  dozen  lemons  as 
thin  as  possible,  put  the  rinds  of  eight  of 
the  lemons  into  six  quarts  of  hot  water 
and  cover  it  over  for  three  or  four  hours’ 
Rub  some  fine  sugar  on  the  lemons,  to 
absorb  the  essence,  and  put  it  into  a bowl, 
into  which  squeesre  the  juice  of  the  lemons 
I'o  this  add  a pound  and  a half  of  refined 
sugar,  and  wlien  it  is  cool  it  is  fit  to  drink. 

2.  Take  four  ounces  of  Icmon-juice;  half  an 
ounce  of  lemon-peel,  th'inly  pared ; four 
ounces  of  white  sugar;  mix  them  with 
Ihi-oo  pinta  of  boiling  wntfr,  let  it  stand 
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till  cool,  then  strain  for  use.  3.  Powdered 
sngar,  four  pounds ; citric  or  tartaric  acid, 
one  ounce;  essence  of  lemon,  two  drachms ; 
mi.K  well.  Two  or  three  tablespoon  I uls  of 
this,  in  a glass  of  cold  water,  makes  an 
agreeable  draught  of  extemporaneous 
lemonade. 

1.  Lemons,  rinds  of  8,  juice  of  24; 
water  (hot),  6 quarts;  sugar,  i|lb.  2. 
Lemon-juice,  4ozs. ; lemon-peel,  ioz. ; 
sugar,  4ozs. ; water  (hoiling),  3 pints.  3. 
Sugar,  4lb. ; citric  or  tartaric  acid,  loz.; 
essence  of  lemon,  2 drachms. 

LEMONADE,  EFFERVESCING.— Boil 
two  pounds  of  white  sugar  with  a pint  of 
lemon-juice,  bottle,  and  cork.  Put  a table- 
spoonful of  the  syrup  into  a tumbler  about 
three  parts  tilled  with  cold  water,  add 
twenty  grains  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and 
drink  it  quickly. 

LEMONADE,  GINGER.  — Boil  twelve 
pounds  and  a half  of  loaf  sugar  for  twenty 
minutes  in  ten  gallons  of  water;  clear  it 
with  the  whites  of  six  eggs.  Bruise  half  a 
pound  of  ginger,  boil  it  with  the  liquor,  and 
then  pour  it  upon  ten  lemons,  pared.  When 
perfectly  cold,  pour  the  whole  into  a cask 
with  two  tablespoonfuls  of  yeast,  the  lemons 
sliced,  and  half  an  ounce  of  isinglass.  Bung 
up  the  cask  on  the  following  day.  In  three 
weeks  it  will  be  ready  to  bottle,  and  in 
another  three  weeks  it  will  be  fit  to  drink. 

Sugar,  I241bs. ; water,  lO  gallons ; 
eggs,  6 whites ; ginger,  Jib. ; lemons,  10 ; 
yeast,  2 tablespoenfuls  ; isinglass,  ioz. 

LEMONADE  MILK.  — Dissolve  twelve 
ounces  of  loaf  sugar  in  a quart  of  boiling 
water,  add  a pint  of  lemon-juice,  and  half 
a pint  of  sherry ; then  add  a pint  and  a half 
of  cold  milk,  stir  the  whole  well  together, 
and  strain  through  a jelly  bag. 

Sugar,  l2ozs.  ; water  (boiling),  1 
quart ; lemon-juice,  i pint ; sherry,  J pint ; 
milk,  14  pint. 

LEMONADE,  PORTABLE.— Take  half 
an  ounce  of  tartaric  acid,  three  ounces  of 
loaf  sugar,  and  half  a drachm  of  essence  of 
lemon.  Pound  the  tartaric  acid  and  the 
sngar  into  a fine  powder,  in  a stone  or 
marble  mortar ; mix  them  together,  and 
pour  the  essence  of  lemon  upon  them  by  a 
few  drops  at  a time,  stirring  the  mixture 
after  each  addition  till  the  whole  is  incor- 
porated ; give  the  ingredients  a final 
thorough  mixing,  and  divide  the  whole  into 
twelve  equal  parts,  wrapping  each  up  sepa- 
rately in  white  paper.  Wlien  required  lor 
use  it  is  only  necessary  to  empty  the  powder 
into  a tumbler  full  of  cold  water,  and  an 
excellent  lemonade  will  be  obtained. 

rSB-  Tartaric  acid,  3ozs. ; loaf  sugar,  3ozs. ; 
essence  of  lemon,  4 drachm. 

LEIMONADE  POWDERS.— Take  luilf  a 
pound  ol'loaf  augur,  one  ounce  of  carbonate 
of  soda,  and  three  or  four  drops  of  the  oil  of 
lemon.  Pound  and  mix  these  ingredients 
together  in  a mortar ; divide  the  mixture 
into  sixteen  portions,  and  use  one  when  a 
dramrht  Is  required. 

iEtT  Sugar,  41b. ; carbonate  of  soda,  loz. ; 
oil  of  lemon,  3 or  4 drops. 
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LEMONADE  PUDDING.— Make  a suf- 
ficient quantity  of  the  lemonade  according 
to  recipe  No.  1 or  No.  2 ; adding  the  juice  of 
a Seville  orange  to  every  pint ; when  cold, 
soak  in  it  thoroughly  a FVench  roll  or  rolls, 
allowing  them  to  remain  whole,  and  insert- 
iug  into  their  surface  blanched  almonds. 
Pour  over  them  liquefied  currant  jelly,  and 
serve.  This  will  be  found  a delicious  and 
cooling  summer  dish. 

LEMONADE  SHRUB.- Take  the  juice 
of  eight  lemons,  three  ounces  of  the  juice  of 
berberries,  half  an  ounce  of  white  sugar, 
and  half  a pint  of  white  wine.  Mix  these 
ingredients  well  together,  bottle  it,  and 
dilute  any  quantity  of  it  with  water  or  mUk 
at  pleasure,  when  a draught  is  required. 

1^"  Lemons,  juice  of  8 ; berberry- juice. 
30ZS. ; sugar,  4oz. ; white  wine,  4 pint. 

LENITIVE  ELECTUARY.- This  medi- 


cine is  prepared  as  follows  :— Take  of  best 
senna  leaves,  in  very  fine  powder,  four 
ounces  ; pulp  of  prunes,  one  pound ; pulp  of 
cama,  a quarter  of  a pound ; pulp  of  tama- 
rinds, three  ounces  ; treacle  or  simple  syrup, 
a pint  and  a half;  essential  oil  of  caraway, 
two  drachms.  Boil  the  pulps  with  the 
syrup  or  treacle  to  the  thicknbss  of  honey  ; 
then  add  the  senna,  and,  when  the  mixture 
is  nearly  cold,  the  oU  of  caraway;  finally 
mix  the  whole  well  together.  When  pro- 
perly prepared,  this  electuary  is  a mild  and 
pleasant  aperient,  and  may  be  used  in  cases 
of  constipation.  It  is  particularly  w-ell 
adapted  lor  children,  females,  and  delicate 
persons.  It  may  be  used  either  alone,  or 
combined  with  a small  portion  of  sulphur  or 
cream  of  tartar.  When  united  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  flowers  of  sulphur,  it 
forms  one  of  the  best  remedies  for  haemor- 
rhoids known.  Employed  alone,  the  dose 
is  from  one  to  three  teaepooniuls  taken  at 
bed- time.  Lenitive  electuary  is  rarely  to  bo 
obtained  genuine,  decayed  fruit  and  other 
noxious  ingredients  being  frequently  used 
in  its  composition.  The  best  is  to  be  pro- 
cured at  Apothecaries  Hall. 

LEPROSY.— A disease  that  in  its  ancient 
and  Biblical  signification,  may  be  said  no 
longer  to  exist ; for  what  is  modernly 
known  by  this  name,  although  a loul 
and  pertinacious  disease,  has  none  of 
those  virulent  and  deep-tuhiting  characters 
which  are  represented  in  Holy  “9 

appertaining  to  this  dreaded  and  file  cor- 
rupting malady.  I^cprosy  is  a disease  or 
the  skin  so  inveterate  as  to  convert  the 
cuticle  into  white  dry  plates,  or  thin  sourly 
scabs,  which  laying  one  over  the  other  give 
the  skin  the  appearance  of  the  scales  of  a 
fish.  Leprosy  appears  to  be  a severe  form 
of  scrofula,  and  arises  from  % vitiaied  stato 
of  the  blood,  and  an  imperiict  nutrition  ; 
the  remedies  most  serviceable  are  such  as 
will  correct  the  impure  state  of  the  fluids, 
promote  a lienltliy  digestion,  and  restore 
tone  to  the  skin,  such  as  the  warm  batti, 
mercury,  iodine,  sarsaparilla,  tonics,  niinerat 
acids,  niiiniiie,  exercise,  and  the  flesh  brush, 

LEI’IIAKGY  is  a peculiar  Bluggishncss 
of  the  system,  attended  with  a heavy,  droasy 
sense  of  sleep,  rattier  the  ponsequence  of 
disease  than  a disouse  itself;  though  for- 
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merely  regarded  as  such,  instead  of  being 
considered,  as  it  truly  is,  a mere  symptom, 
the  consequence  of  some  grave  disease,  and 
synonymous  with  coma.  Lethargy  is  cha- 
racterized by  a dull  apathetic  state  of  the 
system;  a weak,  languid  condition  of  the 
pulse,  cold  feet  and  swollen  extremities,  dis- 
inclination to  motion,  and  a rooted  repug- 
nance to  aU  exercise  and  exertion ; the  eyes 
become  heavy  and  dull,  a universal  torpidity 
taking  possession  of  the  body,  and  an  uncon- 
querable drowsiness  keeps  the  brain  in  a 
state  of  oppressed  slumber,  from  which  the 
patient  is  only  roused  to  relapse  into  deeper 
forgetfulness.  Lethargy,  when  it  succeeds 
any  attack  of  severe  or  lengthened  disease, 
is  always  to  be  regarded  as  a very  grave  and 
serious  symptom,  and,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  cause  that  has  induced  it,  must  be 
encountered  at  once  by  energetic  remedies : 
and  of  these  the  most  important  are  hot 
water  and  mustard  to  the  feet,  cold  lotions 
to  the  bead,  and  ether  and  ammonia  as  re- 
storative draughts,  with,  where  congestion 
of  the  brain  is  apprehended,  leeches  to  the 
temples,  and  a blister  at  the  nape  of  the 
xicclc* 

LETTER  OF  ATTORNEY.— See  Attor- 
ney, Letter  of. 

LETTER  WRITING. -The  art  of  writing 
a correct  and  appropriate  letter  is  of  so  much 
importance  in  every  department  of  life,  as  to 
render  the  study  well  worthy  of  being  assi- 
duously cultivated  by  every  person.  The 
class  of  letters  which  are  of  most  impor- 
tance are  those  relating  to  business  matters. 
These  should  be  clear,  concise,  and  straight- 
forward; and  solely  devoted  to  those  sub- 
jects upon  which  it  prolesses  to  treat,  with- 


are stilt  not  without  their  value ; the  pleasure 
which  a well- written  communication  aifords, 
and  the  disappointment  which  a meagre  and 
tame  epistle  occasions,  are  results  almost 
sufBcient  in  themselves  to  regulate  the  efforts 
of  the  writer  when  he  takes  up  the  pen. 
Much  of  the  appropriateness  of  private 
letter-writing  also  depends  upon  the  tone 
which  characterizes  the  epistle.  Thus,  to  a 
person  occupying  a superior  position  in  life 
to  the  writer,  or  removed  to  a distance  from 
him  by  age  or  other  distinction,  the  tone 
adopted  should  be  respectful  and  deferential. 
To  correspondents  on  an  equality  with  the 
writer,  the  style  may  be  Ifee  and  chatty, 
just  such,  in  fact,  as  though  the  two  persona 
were  absolutely  talking  with  one  another. 
The  talent  displayed  in  writing  a letter  about 
nothing,  however  much  it  may  be  despised, 
is  not  without  its  merit  and  good  results ; 
by  the  exercise  of  this  talent  persons  are 
enabled  to  afford  pleasure  and  gratification 
to  those  to  whom  their  correspondence  is 
addressed;  while  others  who  cannot  be  per- 
suaded to  write  without  they  have  some 
special  information  to  impart,  often  cause 
great  anxiety  and  disquietude  to  anxious 
Iriends  by  their  neglecting  to  write,  and  gain 
the  character  of  being  thoughtless  and  un- 
feeling. Much  mischief  is  done  by  the  delay 
in  writing  letters : if  a person  has  an  unplea- 
sant communication  to  make,  he  generally 
defers  it  from  day  to  day,  forgetting  that 
with  the  lapse  of  time  the  unpleasantnest 
will  only  become  more  intense.  And  he  has 
sometimes  the  chagrin  to  find  that  the  in- 
formation which  should  have  come  i'rom 
him,  has  already  been  imparted  by  another, 
much  to  his  prejudice  and  loss.  The  answer- 
ing of  letters  should  be  as  soon  after  their 
receipt  as  is  compatible ; delay  on  such  occa- 
sions is  frequently  attended  by  serious  con- 
sequences, and  at  all  times  it  displays  an 
amount  of  ill-breeding  and  disrespect  which 
no  one  can  afford  to  oe  charged  with.  Tiie 
style  of  letter- writing  should  be  simple  and 
unaffected,  not  raised  on  stilts  and  indulging 
in  pedantic  displays,  which  are  mostly  re- 
arded  as  cloaks  of  ignorance.  Repeated 
terary  quotations,  involved  sentences,  long- 
aounding  words,  and  scraps  of  Latin,  French, 
and  other  languages  are,  generally  speak 
ing,  unworthy  of  one  Englishman  writing 
to  another  in  his  native  tongue.  The  me- 
chanical execution  of  a letter  should  be  in 
keeping  with  its  style,  fairly  and  legibly 
written,  without  interlineations  and  blots, 
and  with  the  letters  perfectly  formed,  and 
of  such  a size  as  to  render  them  easily 
distinguishable.  After  a letter  is  written  it 
should  be  carefully  read  over,  so  that  any 
existing  errors  may  he  corrected,  and  the 
punctuation  supplied.  AVhen  a person  is 
writing  a letter,  he  is  more  intent  upon 
what  he  shall  say  than  how  he  shall  say  it; 
and  numberless  errors,  therefore,  are  liable 
to  creep  in,  whicli  require  especial  super- 
vision. When  there  are  a number  of  sub- 
jects to  write  upon,  the  writer  should  make 
a note  of  them,  upon  a piece  of  paper  which 
lies  before  him  while  he  is  writing,  so  that 
he  may  take  the  items  one  after  the  other, 
and  cross  them  off  as  they  are  attended  to. 
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out  interlarding  it  with  any  private  commu- 
nications or  extraneous  matter.  It  should 
be  particularly  borne  in  mind  that  dates, 
amounts,  and  other  important  items  should 
be  stated  and  written  with  such  perspicuity 
as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  any  mis- 
understanding; the  handwriting  should  be 
legible,  and  abbreviations  rarely  had  recourse 
to.  When  a person  has  a business  letter  of 
great  importance  to  write,  he  should  pre- 
viously collect  his  ideas,  and  con  the  subject 
over  in  his  mind,  so  that  the  statements  he 
makes  shall  fall  into  their  natural  order ; the 
communication  as  a whole  forming  a elear  ex- 
position of  the  matter  in  hand.  Failing  to 
do  this,  the  chances  arc  that  the  writer  will 
probably  forget  some  important  facts ; or 
express  himself  so  vaguely  and  Incoherently 
as  to  render  his  communication  unintelligi- 
ble. 'fhere  cannot  be  a doubt  that  the  busi- 
ness letter  of  a man,  reflects  in  a great 
measure  his  general  aptitude  for  business 
pursuits,  and  is  generally  judged  accord- 
ingly ; and  when  it  is  considered  what  in- 
calculable injury  may  be  done  to  a person’s 
prospects,  by  the  unfavourable  impression 
which  an  ill-worded  and  slovenly  written 
letter  is  calculated  to  create  amongst  men 
of  business,  it  shows  that  if  a person  is  de- 
sirous to  have  his  character  and  position 
properly  estimated,  he  must  himself  furnish 
the  credentials  by  which  the  judgment  is 
arrived  at.  Letters  of  a social  nature,  al- 
though  not  so  important  as  the  foregoing, 
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In  replying  to  a person  on  a variety  of  sub- 
jects the  correspondent’s  letter  should  he 
before  the  writer  while  he  is  answering  the 
communication,  and  each  question  replied 
to  in  the  same  order  as  it  appears  in  the 
original  letter.  And  when  the  answer  is 
finished,  it  should  be  read  together  with  the 
communication  receiv'ed,  so  as  to  ensure  a 
fuU  and  correct  reply  being  sent.  Thecr^oss- 
ing  of  letters  should  always  be  avoided ; it 
is  an  absurd  custom,  which  is  apt  to  imperil 
the  meaning  of  the  writer,  and  to  cause  the 
reader  mucn  annoyance,  and  a series  of 
painful  and  useless  eiforts. 

letters.  Legal  Importance  of.— 
As  a great  many  important  transactions  are 
carried  on  chiefly  through  the  medium  of 
letters,  they  have  by  custom  become  to  be 
regarded  as  legal  testimony ; and  in  disputed 
questions  either  the  originals  of  letters  or 
their  verbatim  copy,  are  unquestionably 
received  ns  evidences  of  the  facts  to  which 
they  relate.  It  is  essential,  therefore,  that 
copies  of  letters  relating  to  important 
ters  should  always  be  taken ; they  should  also 
be  copied  into  a book  kept  expressly  for  that 
purpose,  in  their  regular  order,  so  that  in  the 
event  of  any  letter  being  referred  to,  it  may 
be  done  more  readily,  and  also  prove  by  the 
relative  position  it  occupies  in  the  book,  as 
regards  date,  that  it  is  the  genuine  copy  of 
the  letter  sent  at  the  time  represented.  The 
posting  or  delivery  of  letters  is  another  im- 
portant feature  in  correspondence,  and  for 
this  purpose  a book  should  also  be  kept  in 
which  the  letters  so  posted  or  delivered 
should  be  entered,  with  the  signature  of  the 
person  who  charged  himself  with  the  delivtry 
attached;  by  this  means  a double  clue  is 
furnished  in  the  event  of  any  question  aris- 
ing respecting  the  receipt  of  certain  commu- 
nications, inasmuch  as  one  book  is  found  to 
contain  the  copy  of  the  letter,  and  another 
book  has  the  entry  of  its  transmission  under 
the  same  date.  In  communications  of  very 
great  moment  it  is  always  better,  where 
practicable,  to  send  the  letter  by  hand,  with 
instructions  to  the  bearer  to  deliver  it  only 
to  the  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed; 
under  this  circumstance  the  clearest  and 
most  straightforward  evidence  is  furnished 
of  the  delivery  of  the  letter.  The  same  de- 
gree of  importance  also  attaches  to  letters 
received.  These  should  be  folded  in  two 
lengthwise,  indorsed  with  the  writer’s  name 
and  address,  and  the  date  of  receipt,  and  de- 
posited in  some  place  in  such  order  that  any 
particular  letter  may  be  referred  to  at  a 
moment’s  notice. 

LETIUCE,  Culture  of.  — Of  this  well- 
known  esculent  there  are  two  principal  ianil- 
lies.  the  cos  and  the  cabbage  lettuce.  'I'he 
cos  lettuce  grows  upright,  and  its  leaves  arc 
of  an  oblong  shape ; the  cabbage  has  rounder 
leaves,  folded  together,  and  lorming  a low 
full  head,  spreading  full  out  to  the  ground. 
Lettuce  being  a hardy  and  free  growing 
plant,  may  be  obtained  early  in  the  season 
if  sowed  In  a warm  border,  and  protected 
from  the  frost  during  the  night.  1<  or  early 
use,  the  cabbage  is  the  best,  as  in  that  stage 
it  is  more  delicate  in  flavour  than  the  other, 
but  wlien  both  have  arrived  at  maturity  the 


cos  is  the  most  succulent.  The  only  mode 
of  propagation  is  by  seed,  and  the  sowings 
take  place  from  the  beginning  of  February 
to  the  end  of  September;  for  a seed-bed 
four  feet  wide  by  ten  feet  in  length  a quarter 
of  an  ounce  is  sufficient,  and  will  produce 
upwards  of  four  hundred  plants.  For  the 
main  summer  and  autumn  crops  it  is  advis- 
able to  sow  every  month  from  February  to 
July ; and  to  sow  distinct  sorts  in  Au^st 
and  September,  to  produce  late  autumn  and. 
winter  plants,  of  which  a reserve  is  to  stand 
for  spring  and  early  summer  heading  lettuces 
in  the  following  year.  The  first  crop  sown 
in  February  should  be  in  a slight  hot-bed, 
and  when  about  two  inches  high  should  be 
transferred  to  a colder  bed  covered  with 
glass,  and  protected  from  frost.  These  may, 
in  the  beginning  of  April,  be  transplanted  to 
the  bottom  of  a wall  having  a southern  ex- 
posure, where  they  will  be  protected  by  the 
projecting  coping,  and  by  the  trimmings 
used  to  protect  the  blossoms  of  the  trees. 
In  default  of  such,  plant  in  the  warmest 
border  the  place  aifords,  and  protect  by 
branches,  or  other  means  close  at  hand. 
The  sowing  should  be  performed  broadcast, 
and  moderately  thin,  each  variety  separate 
and  raked  in  even  and  light,  care  being 
taken  that  the  bed  is  trampled  upon  as  little 
as  possible.  In  the  successive  crops  raised 
from  the  opening  of  spring  till  the  close  of 
summer,  when  the  plants  reach  from  two 
to  four  inches  in  growth,  they  should  be 
thinned ; of  those  removed,  let  a requisite 
number  be  planted  out  from  one  to  fifteen 
inches  asunder,  to  remain  for  cabbaging. 
Such  as  remain  in  the  seed-  beds  may  be  either 
gathered  sparingly,  in  progressive  stages 
till  the  final  reserve  advance  in  close  heading, 
or,  as  they  increase  in  size,  be  planted  out  at 
the  square  distances  specified  above,  espe- 
cially those  designed  to  stand  till  of  stocky 
growth.  In  dry  weather,  water  well  at 
transplanting.  Also  weed  and  hoe  the  beds 
thinned,  and  water  them  if  necessary.  Those 
which  are  intended  for  winter  culture  should 
be  planted  out  about  the  beginning  of  Octo- 
ber, an  abundant  supply  of  the  hardier  varie- 
ties should  be  planted  out  at  the  bottoms  of 
garden  walls,  on  dry  warm  borders,  and  on 
raised  banks,  sloping  both  towards  the  sun 
and  also  from  it.  On  these,  in  open  places, 
lettuces  often  stand  the  winter  well ; and 
should  those  on  the  southern  side  bo  cut 
bv  strong  sunsliine  succeeding  severe  irosts, 
those  on  the  opposite  side  may  escape,  as 
the  process  of  thawing  will  take  place  more 
gradually  on  them ; in  planting  lettuce  to 
stand  over  winter  at  the  bottom  ot  walls, 
every  aspect  should  be  made  use  of;  lor  it  is 
otten  found  that  those  set  behind  a north 
wall  will  succeed  better  than  those  having 
the  protection  of  a south  one.  Resides  plant- 
ing at  the  bottom  of  walls  tor  proteotion 
during  winter,  wherever  there  arc  pits  or 
frames  and  glasses  to  spare  for  t'>c  PU'  P"'',?’ 
these  should  in  like  manner  be 
young  Icttuce-iilants,  to  atford  a spring  sup- 
ply should  the  others  fail.  In  every  ftnge  of 
growth  they  must  be  kept  [j  ce  ' voni 
well  watered,  and  the  earth  around  them 
frequently  stirred  for  the  extirpation  ol 
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slugs  and  snails,  which  are  particularly  inju- 
rious, and  are  very  prevalent  in  moist  sea- 
sons. When  the  cos  varieties  have  attained 
an  advanced  growth  they  require  their  leaves 
to  be  drawn  together  with  a shred  of  bast 
matting,  to  render  the  interior  blanched ; 
care  should  be  taken  that  the  tying  is  not 
performed  so  tightly  as  to  bruise  the  plants. 
The  process  of  blanching  prevents  the  for- 
mation of  the  bitterer  acrid  principle,  which 
is  very  perceptible  in  all  the  varieties  if  al- 
lowed to  remain  in  the  ground,  and  conduces 
to  their  growth  when  the  leaves  expand  and 
the  flower- stalk  begins  to  ascend.  Fre- 
quently during  dry  seasons  the  plants  will 
run  to  seed  before  the  heart  is  perfectly 
blanched;  to  retard  this  it  is  an  efiectual 
practice,  at  the  time  of  tying  them  up,  to  cut 
out  the  centre  of  each  with  a sharp  knife. 
Lettuces  thrive  best  in  a light  rich  soil  with 
a dry  substratum.  In  a poor  or  tenacious 
one  the  plants  never  attain  any  considerable 
size,  but  run  to  seed  prematurely.  That  soil 
is  to  be  preferred  which  is  rich  rather  from 
prior  cultivation  than  from  the  immediate 
application  of  manure.  It  is  of  advantage  to 
trench  the  ground ; and  if  manure  is  neces- 
sarily applied  at  the  time  of  insertion,  it 
should  be  in  a state  of  forward  decay.  To 
produce  seed,  some  of  the  finest  and  most  per- 
fect plants  of  each  variety  that  have  survived 
the  winter,  or  from  the  earliest  sowing  of 
tlie  year,  should  be  selected.  The  seed  from 
any  that  have  run  up  prematurely  cannot  be 
depended  upon.  All  other  plants  must  be 
removed  from  their  neighbouiliood,  them- 
selves being  left  at  least  a foot  apart;  nei- 
ther is  it  allowable  lor  two  varieties  to 
flower  near  each  other,  as  only  mongrel 
varieties  will  be  obtained.  Each  stem  is 
advantageously  attached  to  a stake,  as  a 
provision  against  tempestuous  weather.  It 
is  to  be  observed  that  the  branches  are  to  be 
gathered  as  the  seed  ripens  upon  them,  and 
not  left  until  the  whole  is  ready,  as  some 
will  ripen  two  or  three  weeks  before  others, 
and  consequently  the  first  and  best  seed  will 
be  shed  and  lost.  The  seed  must  be  well 
dried  previous  to  being  beaten  out  and 
stoned.  Lettuce  seed  is  considered  to  be 
best  the  second  year,  but  when  three  years 
old  it  will  not  vegetate.  When  lettuces  are 
gaOiered  for  usa,  the  wliole  plant  should  be 

E'  ulled  up  by  the  roots  ; but  as  there  would 
e a great  chance  of  the  earth,  particularly 
from  amongst  the  fibres,  getting  in  amongst 
the  leaves  in  their  transit  to  the  house,  it  is 
better  to  cut  the  roots  off  and  bury  them  in 
the  ground  in  which  they  grew.  The  outer 
leaves  should  be  cut  off,  and  the  root  part  of 
the  stem  cut  clear  over  with  a sharp  knil'e, 
the  whole  plant  carefully  washed  and  rinsed 
in  clean  cold  water.  Anv  of  the  tops  of  the 
leaves  injured  bv  frost. iu  winter,  or  by  in- 
sects or  drought  iOs  immnr  should  be  care- 
fully cut  off,  and  the  utmost  vigilance  exer- 
cised, that  no  Insects  are  allowed  to  remain 
attaclicd  to  the  leaves,  and  that  all  sandy 
and  earthy  particles  be  airelully  washed 
out ; the  lettuce  should  be  then  set  on  end, 
the  top  undermost,  in  a clean  salad-basket, 
to  allow  the  water  to  drain  completely  out; 
and  it  should  be  understood  lliat  it  requires 


no  further  cleansing  after  being  thus  sent 
from  tlie  garden. 

LETTUCE,  Dressed  as  Salad.— Let- 
tuce usually  forms  the  chief  ingredient  for 
salad,  mixed  with  beet-root,  onions,  ra- 
dishes, cress,  &x.  The  cos  lettuce  i.s  the 
most  appropriate  for  this  purpose,  and  the 
heart  part  of  the  lettuce  is  most  esteemed. 
Before  the  lettuce  is  used,  it  should  be  freed 
from  the  water  which  it  contains ; when 
cut  up,  the  pieces  should  not  be  very  small ; 
it  is  dressed  with  oil,  vinegar,  salt,  and 
pepper,  in  the  usual  way. 

LETTUCE,  Extract  or.— This  is  re- 
puted to  possess,  though  in  an  inferior 
degree,  the  virtues  of  opium,  without  pro- 
ducing the  same  deleterious  effects;  and 
tlierefore  it  is  held  that  it  may  be  safely 
administered  where  the  more  powerful 
medicine  is  not  desirable  or  even  admissible. 
This  extract  is  obtained  as  follows  : As  soon 
as  the  flower-stems  have  attained  a con- 
siderable size  and  height,  but  before  the 
flowers  begin  to  expand,  a portion  of  the 
top  is  cut  off  transversely.  This  operation 
is  performed  when  the  sun  has  e.'tcited  tlie 
plants  into  powerful  action.  The  milky 
juice  contained  in  the  plant,  quickly  exudes 
from  the  wound,  while  the  heat  of  the  sun 
renders  it  immediately  so  viscid,  that  it  does 
not  flow  down  in  a fluid  state,  but  concretes 
around  the  part  where  it  issued,  forming  a 
brownish  scale  about  the  size  of  a sixpence. 
When  it  has  acquired  the  proper  consistence, 
it  is  removed ; and  as  the  inspissated  juice 
closes  up  the  e.xtremities  of  the  divided 
ve.^els,  it  is  necessary  to  cut  off  anotlier 
snBll  piece  of  the  stem;  this  causes  the 
escape  of  the  juice  again,  and  another  scale 
is  formed.  The  same  process  is  repeated  as 
long  as  the  plant  is  favourable,  or  the  plant 
wili  yield  any  juice.  Under  so  variable  an 
atmosphere  as  that  of  Britain,  a crop  of  this 
kind  must  necessarily  be  precarious,  except 
in  tlioae  places  where  there  is  generally  a 
week  or  two  of  settled  drought  about  the 
warmest  period  of  the  year,  and  when  the 
cultivator  has  sufficient  local  knowledge  to 
enable  him  to  time  the  state  of  his  plants 
accordingly.  The  lollowing  method,  tliere- 
fore,  may  be  adopted  under  any  circum- 
stauces,  although  the  extract  yielded  must, 
as  a matter  ol  necessity,  be  inferior  to  the 
before- mentioned  in  quality.  Take  the 
stalks  of  the  lettuce  when  the  plant  lias 
arrived  at  its  lull  p-owth,  cut  them  into 
pieces,  pound  them  in  a mortar,  and  when 
all  the  juice  is  expressed,  take  away  the 
pulp,  and  leave  the  juice  to  dry  in  the  sun. 
The  dose  of  the  extract  which  's  usually 
given,  is  from  three  to  live  grains. 

LETTUCE,  FOKCED. — Having  cleaned 
the  lettuces,  tie  tliem  separately  with  a 
string,  and  boil  tliein.  Leave  tlieiu  to  drain 
and  cool ; then  open  the  leaves,  and  lay  in  a 
lorceiueat  between  each ; tie  them  up  care- 
fully, and  stew  them  gently  in  a braise 
tnade  of  thin  slices  of  bacon,  a carrot,  an 
onion,  a small  bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  and  a 
little  good  gravy.  Skim  the  gravy,  strain 
it,  add  a glass  of  white  wine,  reduce  it,  and 
serve  it  quite  hot. 
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I/ETrUCE,  Pbopekties  of.— The  lettuce 
is  accounted  slightly  anodyne,  soporific,  and 
laxative ; it  also  possesses  cooling  qualities, 
and  is  altogether  a wholesome  lood,  and 
especially  well  adapted  to  be  eaten  at  supper 
by  persons  whose  rest  is  usually  leverish  and 
disturbed.  On  this  account,  however,  those 
of  an  apoplectic  tendency  should  retrain 
Irom  making  a hearty  meal  off  this  vegetable. 

LEYDEN  JAK.— This  name  is  given  to 
an  instrument  by  which  an  accumulation  of 
electricity  is  obtained.  It  consists  of  a 
cylindrical  glass  jar,  coated  within  and 


inserted  with  aealing-wax,  to  exclude  mois- 
ture and  dust.  A metallic  rod,  rising  two  or 
three  inches  above  the  jar,  and  terminating 
on  the  top  in  a brass  ibiob,  is  made  to 
descend  through  the  cover  till  it  touches  the 
interior  coating.  ITie  outer  coating  being 
made  to  communicate  with  the  ground,  by 
bolding  it  in  the  hand,  the  knob  of  the  jar 
is  presented  to  the  prime  conductor  when 
tl.e  machine  is  in  motion ; a succession  of 
spa'ks  will  pass  between  them,  while  at  the 
pane  time,  nearly  an  equal  quantity  of 
electricity  will  be  passing  out  from  the  ex- 
terior coating,  through  the  body  of  the 
person  who  holds  it,  to  the  ground.  The 
jar.  on  being  removed,  is  said  to  be  charged  ; 
and  if  a communication  is  made  between 
the  two  coatings  by  a metallic  wire  extend- 
ing from  the  external  one  to  the  knob,  tlic 
iloolric  fluid  which  was  accumulated  in  the 
I'tritive  coating,  rushes,  with  a sudden  and 
violent  impetus,  alon)^  the  conductor,  and 
passes  into  the  negative  coating;  tlius  at 
once  restoring  an  almost  compete  equili- 
brium. This  sudden  transfer  ot  a large 
quantity  of  accumulated  electricity  is  a real 
explosion?  and  it  gives  rise  to  a vivid  flash 
of  light,  corresponding  in  intensity  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  charge.  The  effect  of  its 
•^ruusmission  is  much  greater  than  that  of 
the  simple  charge  of  the  prime  conductor  of 
the  machine;  and  it  imparts  a sensation, 
when  passing  through  any  part  of  the  body, 
of  a peculiar  kind,  which  is  called  the  electric 
shock.  In  the  accompanying  engraving  there 
is  seen  a bent  discharging  rod,  for  esta- 
blishing a direct  communication  between 
the  inner  and  outer  coatings  of  the  jar,  aud 
3t 


restoring  the  electrical  equilibrium;  the 
handleis  a glassinsulating  one, to  prevent  the 
operator  from  receiving  the  charge  of  the  jar. 
By  uniting  together  a sufficient  number  of 
jars,  we  are  able  to  accumulate  an  enormous 
quantity  of  electricity.  For  this  purpose, 
all  the  interior  coatings  of  tjie  jars  must  be 
made  to  communicate  by  metallic  rods,  and 
a similar  union  must  be  established  among 
the  exterior  coatings.  When  thus  arranged, 
the  whole  series  may  be  charged  as  if  they 
formed  but  one  jar,  and  tlie  whole  of  the 
accumulated  electricity  may  be  transferred 
from  one  system  of  coatings  to  the  other, 
by  a general  and  simultaneous  discharge. 
Such  a combination  of  jars  is  called  an 
electrical  battery. 

LIBEL.— Libel  is  defined  to  be  a,  mali- 
cious defamation  of  another,  expressed  in 
writing  or  printing,  or  by  signs,  pictures,  or 
representations,  and  differs  from  slander, 
which  is  verbal  or  spoken  defamation.  The 
remedy  for  libel  is  either  by  indictment,  by 
action,  or  information  : the  former  for  the 
public  ofienoe,  as  tending  to  provoke  the 
person  libelled  to  a breach  of  the  peace, 
which  is  tlie  same  whether  the  matter 
of  the  libel  be  true  or  I'alse.  In  a civil 
action,  however,  a libel  must  appear  to 
be  false  as  well  as  scandalous.  A pro- 
ceeding by  information  is  generally  di- 
rected against  libels  on  the  established 
religion  or  government.  Between  libel  or 
written  scandal  and  mere  verbal  defama- 
tion there  is  an  important  distinction, 
because  the  former  is  presumed  to  be  a 
more  deliberate  injury,  aud  propagated  in  a 
wider  and  more  permanent  form.  Printing 
or  writing  may  be  Ubellous.  though  the 
scahdal  be  not  directly  charged,  but  ob- 
liquely and  ironically.  So  is  hanging  up  or 
burning  in  effigy,  with  intent  to  expose 
some  person  to  ridicule  and  contempt,  a 
libel.  Defamatory  writing,  expressing  only 
one  or  two  letters  of  a nsime,  providing  the 
accompanying  matter  clearly  designate  an 
individual,  is  as  properly  a libel  as' if  the 
whole  name  had  been  expressed  at  length. 
To  publish  a lull,  true,  and  entire  account  ot 
proceedings  in  courts  of  justice  upon  a trial, 
is  not  in  general  libellous.  But  a party  will 
not  be  justified  in  publishing  conclusions 
unfavourable  to  another,  which  he  draws 
himself  from  the  evidence  delivered  in  a 
court  of  justice,  instead  of  stating  the  evi- 
dence itself.  Nor  can  a correct  account  of 
the  proceedings  in  a court  ol^  justice  be 
publi.shed,  if  such  account  contain  matter  ot 
tt  scandalous,  blasphemous,  or  criminal  ten- 
dency ; and  if  it  do,  it  is  a ground  for  a 
criminal  information.  Also,  the  publication 
of  the  proceedings  of  a court  of  law,  con- 
taining matter  defamatory  of  a person  who 
is  neither  party  to  the  suit,  nor  present  at 
the  time  oi  the  inquiry,  seems  to  amount  to 
a libel.  Writings  reflecting  on  the  memory 
of  tlie  dead  are  punishable,  provided  it 
appear  that  the  author  intended,  by  the 
publication,  to  hurt  the  feelings,  or  to  bring 
dishonour  and  contempt  on  the  relations  ol 
the  deceased.  It  is  not  competent  tor  iv 
man  charged  with  libel  to  justily,  by  urging 
that  one  similar  to  that  for  which  lie  is 
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prosecuted  was  published  on  a former  occa- 
sion, by  other  persons  who  were  not  prose- 
cuted. Though  malice  is  an  essential  requi- 
site in  every  criminal  libel,  yet  the  act  of 
publication  is  deemed  presumptive  evidence 
of  malice,  which  the  defendant  will  be  re- 
quired to  disprove.  The  party  who  writes  a 
libel  dictated  by  another,  and  has  discretion 
to  understand  its  nature;  he  who  originally 
procures  it  to  be  composed ; he  who  actually 
composes  it ; he  who  prints  or  procures  it 
to  be  printed ; he  who  publishes  or  causes 
it  to  be  pubhshed  all,  in  short,  who  assist 
in  framing  or  diffusing  it,  are  implicated  in 
the  guilt  of  the  offence. 

LIBRARIES,  PUBLIC. -Of  the  public 
libraries  in  the  metropolis,  open  to  students 
under  certain  restrictions,  the  first  is  the 
library  of  the  British  Museum.  This  library 
contains  between  six  and  seven  hundred 
thousand  volumes  of  books,  comprising 
every  department  of  literature,  and  in  many 
languages.  About  one-fourth  of  this  num- 
ber are  placed  in  shelves  accessible  to  the 
reader  for  immediate  and  constant  reference 
without  any  impediment.  The  remaining 
works  are  to  be  found  in  the  catalogue  of 
the  institution,  and  for  any  of  these  which 
the  reader  requires,  tickets  have  to  be 
written,  and  the  books  are  brought  to  him 
by  an  attendant.  The  authorities  do  not 
allow  books  to  be  taken  out  of  the  building, 
but  in  order  to  facilitate  the  studies  of  per- 
sons who  are  engaged  upon  any  especial 
tlieme,  and  require  certain  works  for  that 
purpose,  the  books  may  be  secured  to  the 
reader  from  day  to  day,  if  he  intimate  his 
desire  to  retain  the  volumes  by  placing  in 
them  a slip  of  paper  bearing  his  name.  The 
British  Museum  library  is  open  daily  fVom 
9 till  6 in  the  spring,  9 till  6 in  the  summer, 
and  9 till  4 in  the  winter  ; excepting  three 
weeks  in  the  year,  namely,  the  first  week  in 
J anuary.  May,  and  September.  A ticket  to 
admit  a reader  to  the  reading-room,  and  the 
consequent  privileges  attached  thereto,  may 
be  readily  obtained  by  application  to  the 
chief  librarian,  accompanying  such  applica- 
tion by  a recommendation  from  a clergyman, 
or  any  person  of  recognised  position. 
Another  public  metropolitan  library  is  that 
known  as  Sion  College,  located  at  London 
Wall,  in  the  city  of  London.  This  library 
contains  between  forty  and  fifty  thousand 
volumes,  and  a reading-room  is  also  attached 
for  the  convenience  of  students.  A great 
advantage  of  this  library  is,  ttiat  readers 
have  tlie  privilege  of  taking  the  books  from 
the  library,  on  condition  of  returning  them 
within  a specified  time.  Admission  to  this 
library  is  obtained  by  a recommendation 
from  any  city  incumbent.  A discretionary 
power  is  also  given  to  tlie  librarian  to  allow 
any  qualified  person  to  consult  the  library. 
A third  library  is  known  as  Ur.  Williams’s, 
Red  Cross  Street,  City,  containing  about 
twentv  tliousand  volumes,  chiefly  of  a tlieo- 
logical  nature.  A fourth  library  is  Arch- 
bishop Tenison’s,  Castle  Street,  Leicester 
Square,  containing  about  four  thousand 
vohunes  of  general  literature.  Admission 
to  be  obtained  through  the  medium  of  any 
responsible  parishioner. 


LIBRARY,  TO  Form. — See.  under  various 
heads,  . Biography,  Botany,  Domestic 
Economy,  Farming,  Gardening,  Geo- 
graphy, Geology,  Geometry,  History, 
Medicine,  Political  Economy,  Science, 
Theology,  &c. 

LICE. — Want  of  cleanliness,  immoderate 
warmth,  violent  perspiration,  and  a cor- 
rupted state  of  the  fluids,  tend  to  promote 
the  generation  of  this  kind  of  vermin.  The 
most  simple  remedy  is  the  seed  of  parsley, 
reduced  to  fine  powder,  and  applied  to  the 
roots  of  the  hair ; or  to  rub  the  parts  affected 
with  garlic  and  mustard.  To  clean  the 
heads  of  children,  take  half  an  ounce  of 
honey,  half  an  ounce  of  sulphur,  an 
ounce  of  vinegar,  and  two  ounces  of  sweet 
oil.  Mix  the  whole  into  a liniment,  and  rub 
a little  of  it  on  the  head  repeatedly.  Lice 
which  infest  clothes  may  be  destroyed  by 
fumigating  the  articles  of  dress  with  the 
vapour  of  sulphur. 

LICENCES,  ANNUAL.— These  have  re- 
ference to  a variety  of  professions,  trades, 
and  occupations,  which  cannot  legally  be 
carried  on  without  taking  out  a licence 
annually,  and  the  neglectmg  to  do  so  is 
visited  with  a penalty  more  or  less  heavy, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  interests 
involved.  Licences  are  issued  at  Somerset 
House  by  the  commissioners  of  the  police, 
or  by  local  agents  appointed  to  various  dis- 
tricts. Licensed  persons  are  to  paint  on  the 
outside  of  the  front  of  their  premises,  in 
letters  at  least  one  inch  long,  their  names 
and  the  word  "Licensed,"  adding  thereto 
the  words  necessary  to  express  the  purpose, 
trade,  or  business  for  whicli  such  licence  has 
been  granted.  The  following  list  comprises 
the  various  licences  annually  granted 

£ s.  d. 

Appraiser  or  conveyancer  . .200 

Attorney,  London,  Edinburgh, 
and  Dublin  . . . 9 0 0 

Attorney,  elsewhere  . .600 

(Half  only  for  the  first  three  years) 
Auctioneer  . . . 10  0 0 

Banker  . . . . 30  0 0 

Beer,  seller  of  only,  not  brewers  3 6 ij 
Beer  retailers  (publicans)  wliose 
premises  are  rated  under  £20  per 
annum  (England  and  Ireland)  . 1 2 0^ 
At  .£20  or  upwards  . 3 6 if 

Beer,  retailer  of,  cider,  and  perry, 
to  be  drunk  on  the  premises 
(England  only)  . . . 3 6 If 

Not  to  be  drunk  on  the  pre- 
mises . . . 1 2 0| 

Beer,  retailer  of,  cider,  or  perry, 
only  in  Scotland,  whose  pre- 
mises are  rated  under  £10  per 
annum  . . . . 2 10  0 

At  £10  per  annum  or  upwards  4 4 0 
Brewers  of  table  beer  only,  not 
exceeding  twenty  barrels  . 0 lO  6 

Brewers  ot  strong  beer,  not  ex- 
ceeding twenty  barrels  . . 0 10  C 

Brewers  for  sale  by  retail,  not  to 
be  consumed  on  the  premises  C 10  3 
Brewers  of  beer  for  sale  wlio  use 
sugar  in  brewing,  an  additional 
licence  of  t .10  0 
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Chemist,  or  any  other  trade  re- 
quiriDR  the  use  of  a still,  in 
England  . . • . 0 10  0 

Scotlaud  and  Ireland  . 0 10  6 

Cider  and  jierry  only,  retailer  of  . 1 2 OJ 
Coifee,  tea,  cocoa-nuts,  chocolate, 
and  pepper  . . • 0 11 

Curacy,  to  hold  a perpetual  . 3 10  0 
For  non-residence  . . 10  0 

Foreign  liqueurs,  dealers  for  re- 
tailing . . • .220 

Game,  licensed  to  sell  (granted  by 
a magistrate)  . . • 2 0 0 

Hackney  carriage,  licence  to  keep 
in  London  . . .10  0 

Hawker  and  pedler  on  foot  . 4 0 0 

„ and  for  each  horse,  &c., 
us^  . . • .400 

„ in  Ireland  on  foot  . 2 2 0 

„ ditto  for  each  horse  used  2 2 0 
Maltster,  making  not  exceeding 
fifty  quarters  . . . 0 7 lOJ 

Malt  roaster  . . , 20  0 0 

Malt,  roasted,  dealer  in  . . 10  0 0 

Marriage,  special  . . 5 0 0 

„ not  special  , . 0 10  0 

Medicine  vendor,  London  . 2 0 0 

„ „ any  other  cor- 
porate town  . . . 0 10  0 

„ „ elsewhere  . 0 6 0 

Papermaker  . . .440 

Passage  vessels,  on  board  which 
iiquors  or  tobacco  are  sold  . 110 

Pawnbroker,  London  . . 16  0 0 

„ elsewhere  . 7 10  0 

Plate  dealers,  selling  above  2oz. 
gold,  and  30oz.  silver  . . 6 15  0 

„ „ under  the  above 

weight  . . . 2 6 0 

I’laying-card  or  dice  makers  .060 

Postmasters  keeping  one  horse  or 
one  carriage  . . . , 7 10  0 

Postmasters  (Ireland)  . .220 

Soapmaker  . . . 4 4 0 

Spirits  — distiller,  rectifier,  or 
dealer,  not  retailer  . . 10  10  0 

Spirits,  retailers  of,  whose  pre- 
mises are  rated  under  £10  per 
annum  (England  and  Ireland)  2 4 1 
Spirits  and  Deer,  retailers  of, 
whose  premises  are  rated  under 
£10  per  annum  (Scotland)  .440 

Spirits,  retailer  of,  in  Ireland, 
being  duly  licensed  to  sell  coffee, 
tea,  &c.,  whose  premises  are 
rated  under  £25  per  annum  . 9 18  6J 
Stage  carriage,  licence  to  run  in 
Great  Uritaln  . . . 3^  3 0 

Stage  carriage,  supplementary 
licence  . . . .010 

Stage  and  hackney  carriage  driver, 
conductor,  or  waterman  (Lon- 
don) . . . .060 

Stills,  makers  of,  Scotland  and 
Ireland  . . . . 0 10  6 

.Sweets  retail  (United  Kingdom)  1 2 OJ 
Tobacco  and  snuff,  manufacturers 
of,  not  exceeding  20,ooolbs.  6 6 0 

Exceeding  20,U001ds.,  and  not  ex- 
ceeding 40,ooulbs.  • . 10  10  0 

Tobacco  and  snuff,  dealers  in  . 0 6 3 

Vinegar  makers  . . .660 
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Wine,  foreign  dealers  in,  not 
having  licences  for  retailing 
spirits  and  beer 

„ „ having 

a licence  for  retailing  beer,  but 
not  for  retailing  spirits  . 

„ „ having 

licences  to  retail  beer  and  spirits 
LIEN.— In  law,  a right  which  one  person 
has  to  detain  the  property  of  another  on 
account  of  labour  expended  on  that  pro- 
perty, or  for  the  general  balance  of  an 
account  due  from  the  owner.  The  general 
opinion  appears  to  be,  that  the  right  of  hen 
extends  to  every  trade  and  profession  exer- 
cised for  the  benefit  and  advantage  of  the 
community.  Attorneys  and  soHciiors  have 
a lien  for  their  costs  on  the  papers  of  their 
clients ; bankers,  upon  all  securities  in  the 
way  of  trade ; brokers,  factors,  and  agents, 
on  the  property  of  their  principals  in  pos- 
session, or  even  in  the  hands  of  purchasers ; 
masters  of  vessels,  on  their  cargoes  for 
wages,  or  necessary  repairs  during  the 
voyage ; carriers  have  a lien  for  the  carriage 
price ; innkeepers,  on  the  goods  and  pro- 
perty of  their  guests  for  tlieir  food  and 
lodging,  and  on  their  horses  I'or  their  keeping 
and  stabling ; insurance-brokers  have  a lieu 
for  the  general  balance  of  their  account  on 
the  policies  effected  by  them  for  their  prin- 
cipals ; and  among  others,  millers,  packers, 
wharfingers,  dyers,  coachmakers,  calico- 
printers,  and  others,  have  all  a lien  on  the 
goods  respectively  confided  to  them  in  the 
way  of  business.  But  as  the  right  of  lien  is 
admitted  for  the  benefit  of  trade,  it  is  con- 
fined in  its  operations  to  trade  only.  There- 
fore no  lien  lies  for  the  pasture  of  cattle,  or 
the  keep  of  the  dog;  or  where  there  has 
been  a special  agreement  to  pay  a certain 
sum  for  workmanship,  in  w-liich  case  the 
DWU6r  of  tb6  goods  on  whicli  the  labour  has 
been  bestowed  can  only  be  made  personally 
liable.  Under  the  following  circumstances 
the  right  of  lien  cannot  be  exercised 
1.  If  the  possession  of  tlie  property  has  been 
obtained  wrongfully,  or  by  misrepresenta- 
tion. 2.  If  it  has  been  intrusted  solely  on 
tile  personal  credit  of  the  owner  of  the  lien, 
or  delivered  by  an  authorized  servant  or 

agent.  3.  And  lastly,  no  lien  can  be  acquired 

over  property  delivered  by  a bankrupt,  or 

one  in  contemplation  of  Insolvency. 

of  lien  gives  no  general  right  to 

except  where  the  detention 

creative  of  expense,  when  the  lien  is 

saleable. 

LIFE  BOAT.— See  Boat. 

LI  FE-  I’KESEttVEll.— A number  of  con- 
trivances have  been  devised  lor  the 
servation  of  life  from  sliipwrcck,  or  from 
drowning  under  any  ciroumstaiicos.  In  aii 
life-preservers  tlie  simplicit  y of  construction, 
and  the  ready  mode  of  adjustment,  are  tlie 
chief  recommendtttionB.  An  excellent  ^ ^ 
cheap  lile- preserver  for  persons  proceeaiii), 
to  sea,  bathing  in  dangetnus  Ij'ic'-'®:, 
learning  to  swim,  may  be  thus  = ,'“7“ 

a yard  and  three-quarters  ’ 

double,  and  divide  it  into  nine  compait- 
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menta.  Let  there  be  a space  of  two  inches 
after  each  third  compartment.  Fill  the 
compartment  with  very  fine  cuttings  of  cork, 
which  may  be  made  by  cutting  up  old  corks, 
or  purchased  at  the  cork-cutter’s.  Work 
eyelet  holes  at  the  bottom  of  each  compart- 
ment, to  let  the  water  drain  out.  Attach  a 
neck-band  and  waist  strings  of  stout  book- 
web,  and  sew  them  on  strong.  The  life- 
preserver  will  then  be  complete. — See  Cork 
Waistcoat,  Fire  Escape,  &c. 

LIGrHTNINGr. — The  injury  frequently  oc- 
casioned both  to  person  and  property  by 
this  destructive  element,  renders  it  highly 
essential  to  observe  certain  precautions  by 
which  the  evil  consequences  ordinarily 
©ccurring  may  be  prevented.  Houses  and 
Other  buildings  may  be  protected  from  the 
injurious  effects  of  lightning  by  the  adoption 
of  a conductor.  This  is  simply  a rod  of 
copper  or  iron,  which  is  elevated  above  the 
top  of  the  structure,  and  runs  down  its  side 
to  the  ground ; the  electric  fluid  is  by  this 
means  attracted  towards  the  metal,  and 
carried  by  it  to  the  surface  of  the  earth.  If 
the  conductor  be  made  of  iron,  its  pointed 
extremity  should  be  gilded,  to  avoid  rust : 
the  rod  should  be  of  sufficient  diameter,  and 
BO  fixed  that  it  shall  project  some  feet  above 
the  highest  point  of  the  building,  and  sink 
some  feet  into  the  ground  tiU  it  comes  in 
contact  with  moisture.  When  a thunder- 
storm, attended  with  vivid  flashes  of  light- 
ning, is  raging,  any  articles  of  bright  metal 
lying  about  rooms  should  be  removed  or 
covered  over.  Within  doors,  the  safest 
osition  is  the  cellar,  for  when  a person  is 
elow  the  surface  of  the  earth,  the  lightning 
must  strike  it  before  it  can  reach  him,  and 
will  probably  be  expended  on  it.  The  centre 
of  the  room  is  the  best  to  sit  in,  and  this 
position  will  be  improved  by  placing  the  feet 
on  another  chair.  It  will  be  safer  still  to  lay 
two  or  three  mattresses  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  and  to  place  chairs  upon  tliem.  When 
a person  is  struck  by  lightning,  cold  water 
should  be  thrown  upon  him  us  speedily  as 
possible.  Out  of  doors  it  is  safest  to  avoid 
trees,  walls,  iron  railings,  or  any  object  by 
which  the  lightning  can  be  attracted  ; if  no 
house  be  near  in  which  to  take  refuge,  it  is 
best  to  stand  ip  the  middle  of  a field,  or  in 
the  open  road  until  the  storm  has  subsided. 

LIGNUM  VlTiB.— The  popular  name  of 
a plant  of  the  genus  jmtaicum.  The  com- 
mon lignum  vitas  is  a native  of  the  warm 
latitudes  of  America,  and  of  several  of  the 
West  India  islands.  It  becomes  a large 
tree,  having  a hard,  brownish,  brittle  bark, 
and  its  wood  firm,  solid,  iionderous,  very 
resinous,  and  of  a blackish  yellow  colour  in 
the  middle,  and  of  a hot  aromatic  taste.  It 
is  of  considerable  use  in  medicine  and  the 
mechanical  arts,  being  wroughtinto  utensils, 
wheels,  cogs,  and  various  articles  of  turnery. 

LILAC. — Of  this  hardy  shrub  there  are 
many  varieties:  the  white,  red,  and  blue 
flowered ; and  of  the  I’erscia,  also  the 
parsley-leafed,  and  the  sage-leafed.  They 
may  be  raised  from  suckers,  layers,  cuttings, 
ami  seeds  ; the  sowing  and  planting  may  be 
made  during  the  autumn  in  any  common 
soil. 


LILY.— Of  this  plant  there  are  many  va- 
rieties. The  proper  time  for  planting  and 
transplanting  them  is  in  autumn,  when  their 
flowers  and  stalks  decay,  which  is  generally 
in  August  and  September,  the  roots  being 
then  at  rest  for  a short  space  of  time,  though 
the  bulbs  taken  up  at  the  above  season  of 
rest  may  be  kept  out  of  ground,  if  necessary, 
till  October  or  November ; the  white  lilies, 
however,  do  not  succeed  if  kept  long  out  of 
the  earth,  and  all  the  others  succeed  best 
when  planted  again  as  soon  as  possible. 
Plant  them  four  or  five  inches  deep,  and  at 
good  distances  from  one  another.  None  of 
the  sorts  require  any  particular  culture,  for 
they  will  endure  all  weathers ; so  no  more  is 
necessary  than  destroying  weeds  about  their 
stems,  and  supporting  the  plants  with  sticks. 
They  may  all  remain  undisturbed  two  or 
three  years,  or  longer;  nor,  indeed,  is  it 
proper  to  remove  those  out  of  bulbs  oftener, 
for  by  remaining  they  flowef  stronger  after 
the  first  year.  It  is,  however,  advisable  to 
take  up  the  bulbs  entirely  every  three  or 
four  years.  The  lily  may  be  propasrated  by 
offsets  or  by  seeds.  The  roots  yield  offsets 
abundantly  every  year,  which,  when  gently 
watered,  may  be  taken  off  annually  in  au- 
tumn, otherwise  once  in  two  or  three  years. 
The  small  offsets  should  then  be  planted  in 
beds  a foot  asunder,  and  three  deep,  to  re- 
main a year  or  two;  and  the  large  bulbs 
should  be  planted  again  in  the  borders,  &c., 
singly.  Propagation  by  seed  is  sometimes 
practised,  but  more  particularly  with  a view 
of  obtaining  more  varieties.  In  autumn, 
soon  after  the  seed  is  ripe,  sow  it  in  pots  or 
boxes  of  rich  light  earth,  half  an  inch  deep  ; 
place  the  pots  in  a sheltered  situation  all 
winter,  and  the  plant  will  appear  in  the 
spring ; in  April  remove  the  pots  to  have 


only  the  morning  gun  all  the  summer,  giving 
moderate  waterings  ; in  August,  transplant 
the  bulbs  Into  nursery- beds  in  flat  drills  an 
inch  deep,  and  three  or  four  asunder ; but 
as  the  bulbs  will  be  very  small,  scatter  the 
earth  and  the  bulbs  together  in  the  drills, 
and  cover  them  with  earth  the  above  depth; 
in  August  or  September  following,  trans- 
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plant  them  into  another  bed,  placing  them 
eight  or  nine  inches  each  way  asunder,  here 
to  remain  to  show  their  iia^  flower,  then 
transplant  them  finally.  Timily-of-lhe-vaUey 
requires  a rather  more  careful  culture  than 
the  ordinary  sorts.  Before  planting,  dig 
over  and  well  break  the  ground  about  nine 
inches  deep,  then  plant  the  roots,  about  four 
inches  apart,  all  over  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  giving  them  a gentle  press  down 
with  the  thumb  and  finger,  and  then  cover 
them  about  four  inches  thick  with  the  same 
sort  of  soil.  On  iorming  new  plantations  of 
this  plant,  select  all  the  flowering  buds  from 
the  stock  of  roots,  and  plant  them  by  them- 
selves. If  equal  quantities  of  each  can  be 
had,  there  will  be  equal  quantities  of  flowers 
for  two  or  three  successive  seasons,  after 
which  they  should  be  all  taken  up,  the  roots 
divided,  and  replanted  in  the  same  way. 
At  the  time  of  replanting,  it  will  be  requisite 
to  leave  a suflicient  quantity  undisturbed 
for  the  purpose  of  lifting,  for  forcing  during 
the  winter  months.  For  forcing,  pot  them 
in  thirty-two- sized  pots,  filled  to  within 
three  and  a half  inches  of  the  rim  with  rich 
loam,  upon  which  the  roots  are  closely 
placed,  and  then  covered  about  two  inches 
in  thickness  with  equal  parts  of  leaf  mould 
and  sand  ; they  are  then  well  watered,  so  as 
to  settle  the  mould  about  the  roots ; and 
afterwards  placed  on  a shelf  near  the  glass, 
in  a moist  stove,  or  forcing- house,  the  tem- 
perature of  whicli  may  range  from  sixty- 
live  to  seventy  degrees,  taking  care  that  the 
soil  does  not  become  dry.  When  they  are 
so  far  advanced  that  the  plants  show  their 
heads  of  flowers,  remove  them  into  a warm 
greenhouse,  still  placing  them  near  the 
glass,  until  as  they  advance  in  growth  they 
are  withdrawn  by  degrAs  into  a shaded 
part  of  the  house,  from  whence  they  are 
removed  to  the  drawing-room  as  required, 
their  places  to  be  immediately  filled  with 
others,  which  arc  similarly  treated,  and  thus 
an  uninterrupted  succession  will  be  kept  up. 
Care  and  attention  are  requisite  in  lifting 
and  selecting  the  plants  for  forcing;  they 
require  a minute  examiuation  to  distinguish 
those  that  will  flower  I'rom  those  that  will 
not,  the  only  difference  being  that  the  buds 
of  the  former  are  more  round  and  short 
than  those- of  the  latter. 

Ll.MK.  — The  chemical  uses  of  lime  to 
vegetation  are  very  considerable,  and  highly 
important.  In  its  direct  action  as  a food  or 
constituent  of  plants,  it  must  be  regarded  as 
an  essential  ingredient.  The  chemical  action 
of  the  lime  on  the  soil  is  very  remarkable ; 
mixing  with  tlie  heavy  adhesive  clays,  it 
renders  them  more  flexible,  less  liable  to  be 
injuriously  acted  upon  by  the  sun,  and  much 
more  readily  permeable  by  the  gases  and 
vapours  of  the  atmosphere.  The  quantity 
of  lime  used  per  acre,  of  necessity  varies 
with  the  soil  and  the  expense  with  which  it 
is  procured.  The  heavy  clay  and  peat  soils 
require  the  largest  proportions;  the  light 
lands  need  a much  smaller  quantity  to  pro- 
dttoe  the  maximum  benefit.  As  a general 
scale,  twenty-live  bushels  per  acre,  mixed 
with  earth,  may  be  used  for  light  soils,  and 
never  more  than,  a hundred  bushels  per  acre 
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on  clays.  A calm  day  should  be  chosen  for 
spreading  the  lime ; but  should  there  be  the 
least  wind,  the  single  horse  carts  should  be 
so  placed  at  the  heaps  as  that  the  lime- 
powder  which  rises  into  the  air  should  ba 
blown  away  from  the  horses  and  men. 
Powdered  lime  is  heavy ; but  all  that  can  lie 
upon  a shovel  is  so  light  in  weight,  that  each 
ploughman  takes  a heap,  and  spreads  the 
lime  from  it  upon  the  ridges  allotted  to  him. 
The  direction  in  burning  should  have  the 
wind  a little  ahead  ; and  when  a number  of 
men  take  from  different  heaps,  they  should 
so  arrange  themselves  along  the  ridges  as 
.that  the  cart  farthest  down  the  wind  take 
the  lead  in  spreading.  It  is  proper  to  put  a 
cloth  over  the  horse’s  back  and  harness,  and 
the  men  should  cover  their  faces  with  crape, 
to  avoid  the  cauterizing  effects  of  the  quick- 
lime. The  liorses,  when  loosened  from 
work,. should  he  thoroughly  wiped  down  and 
brushed,  to  free  the  hair  of  any  lime  that 
may  have  found  its  way  into  it ; and  should 
the  men  feel  a smarting  in  the  eyes  or  nose, 
sweet  thick  cream  is  tlie  best  emollient. 
Lime  is  usually  procured  in  summer  and 
autumn,  aa  the  kilns  are  only  kept  in 
activity  in  those  seasons;  so  when  it  is 
intended  to  apply  it  in  spring,  it  is  necessary 
to  procure  it  in  autumn,  and  keep  it  all 
winter.  To  preserve  it  in  a desirable  state 
in  winter,  the  heap  of  shells  should  be 
covered  with,  a thick  coating  of  earth,  and 
every  crevice  that  appears  in  it  should  be 
immediateiy  filled  up.  The  qimlities  of  lime 
vary  aeconfing  to-  the  localities  in  which  it 
is  found ; and.  the  Ume  of  some  districts  is 
not  at  all  suitable  as  a manure.  Some 
specimens  contain  a very  large  proportion 
of  magnesia,  which  absorbing  carbonic  acid 
very  slowly,  remains  in  a caustic  state,  to 
the  injury  of  the  roots  of  the  plants,  and 
the  diminution  of  benefit  from  the  carbonic 
acid  evolved  by  tlie  decomposing  constituents 


of  the  soil. 

LIME,  MEDicAt  Properties  of.— Linio 
is  a corrosive,  antacid,  and  depilatory.  It  is 
employed  in  surgery  as  a caustic,  and  in 
chemistry  and  pharmacy,  to  make  lime- 
water,  to  render  the  alkalies  caustic,  to  make 
sever^  calcareous  salts,  abstract  water  from 
various  substances,  &o.  Luiie-water  is  made 
by  pouring  six  parts  of  boiling  water  upon 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  Iresh  burnt  lime. 
ITiey  are  to  be  agitated  together,  and  the 
vessel  covered  directly,  and  set  apart  lor 
three  hours ; afterwards  the  solution  is  to 
be  preserved  upon  the  undissolved  lime,  in 
well  stoppered  glass  bottles,  and  the  clear 
fluid  poured  off  when  it  is  wanted  lor  use. 
It  is  tonic,  antacid,  and  beneiicial  in  cases 
of  scrofula  and  extreme  debility.  Milk  dis- 
guises tile  flavour  of  lime-water  witliout 
impairing  its  virtues.  '1  be  dose  is  from  hall 
an  ounce  to  half  a pint,  once  or  twice  a day. 
The  use  of  lime  in  domestic  economy  is 
very  important  Lime  water  has  been  re- 
cently inwle  to  perform  another  olucc,  lor 
which  it  is  said  to  be  excellently  adapted. 
1 1 has  lately  been  found  that  water  saturate 
with  lime,  produces  in  bread 
ness,  softness,  and  capacity  ol  , 
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while  the  former  removes  all  acidity  from 
the  dough,  and  supplies  an  ingredient 
needed  in  the  sustenance  of  the  human 
bones,  but  which  is  deficient  in  the  cereals, 
llie  best  proportion  to  use  is,  five  pounds 
of  water,  saturated  with  lime,  to  every  nine- 
teen  pounds  of  flour.  No  change  is  re- 
quired in  the  process  of  baking.  The  lime 
most  effectually  coagulates  the  gluten,  and 
the  bread  weighs  well. — See  Chjloride  of 

LliME. 

LIME  PL.^T,  Cdetuee  of.— The  lime 
IS  one  of  the  citron  family.  It  grows  to  about 
®*&ht  feet  in  height  with  a crooked  trunk, 
and  many  diffused  branches  with  prickles. 
It  13  a native  of  Asia,  but  has  long  been 
common  in  the  West  Indies,  where  it  is 


grown  both  for  its  fruit  and  fences.  The 
fruit  of  this  plant  supplies  an  excellent 
juice,  highly  prized  on  long  sea  voyages, 
and  efllcacious  in  preventing  the  ravages  of 
scurvy,  and  alleviatin';  its  attacks. 

LIMITED  LIABILITY. — This  term  has 
a legal  reference  to  joint-stock  companies 
and  partnership  associations.  Thus  it  is 
enacted,  that  any  seven  or  more  persons 
associated  for  any  lawful  purpose,  may,  by 
subscribing  their  names  to  a memorandum 
of  association,  and  otherwise  complying 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  in  respect  to 
registration,  form  themselves  into  an  incor- 
porated company,  with  or  without  limited 
liability.  The  names  of  the  shareholders  in 
limited  liability  companies  are  to  be  regis- 
tered, together  with  the  amount  of  shares 
for  whioli  they  are  liable.  Every  limited 
company  is  to  have  its  name  affixed  outside 
its  office  of  business  in  legible  characters, 
and  engraven  on  its  seal;  and  in  order 
to  point  out  its  constitution,  the  word 
“limited”  is  to  form  the  last  in  the  title. 
In  the  event  of  any  limited  company  being 
wound  up  by  the  court,  or  voluntarily,  any 
person  who  has  ceased  to  be  a holder  of  any 
share  within  the  period  of  one  year  prior  to 
the  commencement  of  the  winding-up,  shall 
ibe  deemed,  for  the  purposes  of  contribution 
towards  payment  of  tlie  debts  of  the  com- 
pany, and  the  costs  and  expenses  of  winding 
up,  to  be  an  c-xisting  holder  of  such  share 


or  shares,  and  shall  have  in  all  respects  the 
subject  to  the  same 
liability  to  creditors,  as  if  he  had  not  ceased 
to  be  a sharehomer. 

LINE  FOR  ANGLING.-This  part  of 
the  hshing  tackle  is  generally  to  be  bought 
better  than  it  can  be  home  made.  But  if 
the  angler  still  prefers  to  make  the  line 
himself,  he  should  use  silk  and  hair,  rather 
pan  py  other  material,  and  plait,  not 
twip  them.  A machine,  fabricated  espe- 
cially for  amateur  line-makers,  may  be  pur- 
chased  at  the  shops ; and  this  will  be  found 
of  great  assistance.  The  most  useful  line  is 
about  four  yards  in  length.  A single  hair 
hne,  with  a small  porcupine  float,  is  suffi- 
cient for  general  Ashing.  The  plaited  silk 
hues  are  best  for  troUing;  the  line  should 
be  shotted,  that  it  may  sink  to  the  desirable 
depth  m the  water;  the  shots  should  be 
affixed  near  together,  within  two  or  three 
inches  of  the  bottom  loop  of  the  line  The 
hne-maker  should  observe  that  the  line  is 
fanest  near  the  end,  and  stoutest  at  the  top. 
As  a great  deal  of  the  success  in  angling 
depends  upon  the  manner  of  outing  thhinf, 
the  following  hints  in  connection  with  this 
proceedmg  will  be  found  of  service  .-—When 
you  have  properly  fixed  the  winch  of  the 
rod,  and  have  brought  your  line  from  it 
through  the  links,  fix  your  fly  on,  and  let 
out  your  line  about  the  length  of  the  rod  or 
something  less ; take  the  rod  in  your  right 
hand,  and  the  fly  in  your  left,  holding  by 
the  head  between  your  thumb  and  finger 
with  the  point  outwards.  By  observing' 
this  precaution,  you  will  avoid  hooking 
yourself.  When  you  move  the  rod  back- 
ward to  cast  the  line,  let  the  latter  go  from 
your  left  hand.  Practise  several  thWs  at 
this  length,  and  inftrease  it  gradually  as  you 
improve,  until  you  are  able  to  throw  almost 
py  moderate  length  with  ease  to  within  an 
I?  1 .1°^  spot  you  desire.  Draw  the  fly 
lightly  towards  the  shore,  and  watch  it 
narrowly,  so  as  to  be  able  to  strike  instantly, 
but  not  violently,  if  a fish  should  rise  at  it ; 
n you  do  not,  you  will  most  probably  lose 
mm,  for,  by  your  inadvertence,  he  quickly 
discovers  the  nature  of  your  bait.  In 
raising  your  line  for  the  second  and  subse- 
quent throws,  wave  your  rod  around  your 
head  instead  of  bringing  it  directlv  back- 
wards. You  should  not  return  the  line 
before  It  has  gone  its  full  length  behind  you, 
lest  you  whip  off  your  fly.  In  order  to 
exhibit  your  flies  naturally  to  the  fish  when 
you  have  thrown,  raise  your  hand  by  degrees 
with  a slight  quwering  motion;  and  as  yoii 
thus  druw  the  bait  towards  you,  let  it  g^o 
down  the  stream^  (for  you  must  never  bring 
your  fly  against  it) ; and  before  it  comes  too 
near  you,  prepare  to  cast  again.  If  you  see 
a fish  rise  at  a natural  fly,  throw  your  line  a 
little  above  him,  so  that  the  bait  may 
descend  gently  and  naturally  towards  him ; 
fish  every  yard  of  water  likely  to  afford 
sport,  and  never  despair  of  success;  for 
sometimes  it  so  happens  that  after  many 
fruitless  hours  spent  without  a fish  ever 
rising  at  your  fly,  you  will  fill  your  bag  or 
basket  during  the  last  hour.  The  lighter 
your  fly  descends  upon  the  water,  the  greater 
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chance  you  have  of  a rise.  Use  only  one 
lioo.k  at  a time  till  you  can  throw  to  any 
given  distance  with  precision.  By  dint  of 
ob.-*ervation  and  practice  you  may  acquire 
SMcli  a mastery  as  to  be  able  to  cast  your 
tiy  under  banks,  into  holes,  among  bushes, 
&c . where  the  best  tish  are  frequently 
found.  Always  fix  your  eye  upon  the  spot 
towards  which  you  are  throwing,  and  you 
will  scarcely  fail  after  a time  to  cast  your 
fly  in  the  right  place. 

LINEN.— This  well-known  article  of  wear- 
ing apparel,  and  general  domestic  use,  is 
made  in  every  variety  of  qualih’,  from  the 
coarsest  to  the  finest.  It  is  difficult  to  give 
directions  for  judging  of  the  fineness  of 
linen,  the  best  guide  being  furnished  by  the 
comparison  of  one  quality  with  another,  and 
bearing  in  mind  the  peculiar  characteristics 
of  each.  One  of  the  most  striking  proper- 
ties of  this  material  is,  that  it  is  a non- 
conductor of  heat,  and  therefore  it  is  better 
adapted  for  summer  wear  than  for  winter 
use.  Yet  even  in  this  capacity  it  must 
be  adopted  with  caution,  and  with  deli- 
cate persons,  especially,  it  should  never 
be  worn  immediately  next  to  the  skin, 
the  reason  being  that  the  perspiration,  in- 
stead of  being  passed  off  througn  the  fabric, 
as  with  cotton,  remains  on  the  inner  sur- 
face, and  by  thus  interrupting  the  free  exer- 
cise of  the  pores,  creates  that  cold  and 
clammy  sensation,  which  is  as  disagreeable 
to  the  feelings  as  it  is  injurious  to  the  health. 
For  external  articles  of  clothing,  however, 
linen  will  be  found  a cool  and  agreeable  wear 
during  the  hot  summer  months ; thus,  alinen 
jacket,  or  a linen  bonnet  or  cap,  by  its  non- 
conducting properties,  is  enabled  to  resist 
the  heat  of  the  sun  which  is  brought  in  con- 
tact with  it,  and  to  prevent  its  penetrating 
inwards  to  the  body  or  the  head.  The  coffi 
and  soothing  nature  of  linen  renders  it  es- 
pecially well  adapted  for  binding  up  wounds 
or  applying  to  sores,  and  neither  cotton  nor 
any  other  material  should  be  used  when  this 
can  be  obtained.  For  this  purpose  every 
housewife  should  always  have  a store  of  linen 
rags  deposited  in  some  accessible  place,  and 
in  a fit  condition  to  apply  Immediately,  so 
that  they  may  be  used  upon  an  emergency. 

LINEN,  I’liESEHVATiON  OF.— When  linen 
IS  well  dried,  and  laid  by  for  use,  the  chief 
precaution  to  attend  to  for  its  preservation, 

IS,  to  secure  it  from  damp  and  insects.  The 
former  is  effected  by  placing  the  linen  in 
wardrobes,  drawers,  or  boxes  situated  in 
apartments  which  are  naturally  dry,  and 
which  have  fires  occasionally  lighted  in 
them  : the  ravages  of  insects  may  be  pre- 
vented by  the  use  of  a judicious  mixture  of 
aromatic  shrubs  and  flowers,  out  up  and 
sewn  in  linen  bags,  and  interspersed  among 
nie  shelves  and  drawers.  ITiese  ingre- 
dients may  consist  of  lavender,  thyme, 
roses,  cedar- shavings,  powdered  sassa- 
fras, cassia  llgnea,  &a,  to  which  a few 
drops  of  rose  water,  or  other  strong  scented 
perfume  have  been  added.  When  linen  is 
placed  by  for  any  length  of  time  without 
beinir  used,  it  should  be  brought  forth  occa- 
sionally and  hung  up  in  the  open  air ; by 
this  means,  it  is  iirevented  from  becoming 


discoloured,  and  the  creases  are  prevented 
Irom  wearing  into  holes.  Mildewed  linen 
>'®?tored  by  soaping  the  spots  while 
wet.  co^ring  them  with  fine  chalk  scraped 
to  pow'der,  and  rubbing  it  well  in  In  all 
cases,  it  will  be  found  more  consistent  wUh 
economy  to  examine  and  repair  linen  that 
may  stand  in  need  of  it  previous  to  sending 
It  to  the  laundry.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  too  frequent  washing  is  liable 
to  wear  out  linen  more  than  ordinary  use- 
and  therefore  the  process  should  not  b4 
repeated  oftener  than  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary.  It  will  also  be  found  an  excellent 
plan  to  have  every  article  numbered,  and  so 
arranged  after  washing  that  each  may  be 
worn  in  its  regular  turn,  and  accomplish  its 
proper  term  of  domestic  use. 

LINEN,  TO  REMOVE  Stains  from.— 
FntU  stains  may  be  removed  by  rubbing  the 
stain  on  each  side  with  yellow  soap ; then 
tying  up  a piece  of  pearlash  in  it  and  soaking 
it  well  in  hot  water ; the  stained  part  should 
afterwards  be  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air 
until  removed.  Ink  stains  may  be  removed 
by  wetting  the  part  with  warm  water, 
and  applying  salts  of  lemon.  Wine  stains 
will  disappear,  if  the  articles  stained  are 
placed  in  boiling  milk,  and  suffered  to  boil 
until  the  stains  disappear.  Scouring  drops 
for  removing  spots,  grease  &c.,  from  liuen 
may  be  compounded  from  an  ounce  eaoa  st 
spirits  of  turpentine  and  essence  of  lemon, 
and  applied  with  a camel’s  hair  brush.  Tl* 
essence  must  be  recently  made,  or  it  will 
leave  a circle  round  the  spot. 

LING. — A salt-water  hsh,  of  which  small 
numbers  only  are  consumed,  although  it  is 


of  agreeable  flavour,  and  possesses  nutri- 
tious qualities. 

LINIMENT. — A remedy  used  externally 
as  a local  stimulant  to  relieve  deep-seated 
inflammations  when  other  means  cannot  be 
employed.  Independently  of  their  general 
efficacy,  these  remedies  possess  certain 
specjfic  properties,  and  may  be  compounded 
as  follows:  -uf nodyne  and  discutienl.  Take 
two  drachms  of  scraped  white  soap,  half  a 
drachm  of  extract  ot  henbane,  and  dissolve 
them  by  a gentle  heat  in  six  ounces  of  olive 
oil.  To  be  used  in  portions  of  two  or  three 
drachms  at  a time,  for  glandular  enlarge- 
ments which  are  painful  and  stubborn. 
Strong  ammoniated.  Add  one  ounce  of  strong 
liquid  ammonia  to  two  ounces  of  olive  oil ; 
shake  them  well  together  until  they  are 
properly  mixed.  To  be  employed  as  a 
stimulant  in  rheumatic  pains,  paralytic 
numbness,  chronic  glandular  eulargcmeuti 
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lumbago,  sciatica,  &c.  Compound  ammoniated. 
Add  six  teaspoonfuls  of  oil  of  turpentine 
to  the  preceding  liniment.  To  be  used  for 
the  same  diseases,  and  for  chronic  affections 
of  the  knee  and  ankle  joints.  Lime  and  oil. 
Take  equal  parts  of  common  linseed  oil  and 
lime  water,  and  shake  the  whole  thoroughly. 
To  be  applied  to  burns,  scalds,  sun-blisters, 
&o.  Camphorated.  Dissolve  half  an  ounce  of 
camphor  in  two  ounces  of  olive  oil.  To  be 
used  as  a stimulant,  soothing  application,  in 
glandular  enlargements,  dropsical  swellings, 
and  rheumatic  pains.  Soap  liniment  with 
Spanish  flies.  Take  three  ounces  and  a half 
of  soap  liniment,  and  half  an  ounce  of 
tincture  of  Spanish  flies ; mix  and  shake 
well.  To  be  used  as  a stimulant  to  chronic 
bruises,  sprains,  rheumatic  pains,  and 
indolent  swellings.  Turpentine.  Melt  two 
ounces  and  a half  of  resin  cerate ; add  an 
ounce  of  oil  of  turpentine,  and  mix.  To  be 
used  as  a stimulant  application  to  ulcers, 
burns,  scalds,  &c. 

LINNET. — A well-knovTi*song-bird  which 
usually  builds  in  a thick  blac^  or  white 
thorn  hedge,  or  in  a furze  bush.  Nestlings 


may  be  taken  at  ten  days  old,  about  the 
middle  of  May,  when  the  shafts  of  the 
feathers  have  lust  begun  to  appear.  Cover 
them  up  warm,  and  feed  every  two  hours, 
from  six  in  the  morning  till  six  or  seven  in 
the  evening,  on  a mi.xture  of  moistened 
crumb  of  white  bread,  soaked  rape-seed, 
and  hard-boiled  egg.  'When  they  are  able 
to  feed  themselves,  give  them  summer  rape- 
seed  entire,  but  moistened  with  water,  so 
that  the  husk  may  be  easily  disengaged. 
"Vary  the  food  by  the  addition  of  millet, 
radish,  cabbage,  lettuce,  and  plaintain-seeds, 
and  sometimes  a few  melon-seeds  or  bar- 
berries. The  more  their  food  is  varied,  the 
less  subject  will  they  be  to  disease:  but 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  overfeed  them. 
A supply  of  summer  rapeseed  may  always 
be  within  the  bird’s  reach,  but  the  other 
kinds  of  food  must  be  given  sparingly,  and 
bv  turns,  llirds  that  have  liberty  to  range 
the  apartment  may  be  more  freely  fed  than 
those  that  are  wholly  confined  to  their 
cages.  Ifemp-seed  mustbegiven  sparingly, 
because  it  fattens  them  so  much  that  they 
cither  die  or  (fiscontinue  singing.  A little 
salt  mixed  with  their  food  is  very  agreeable 
to  them,  and  prevents  many  diseases.  As 


linnets  are  very  fond  of  bathing,  and  of 
dusting  their  feathers  with  sand,  they 
should  have  a bath  of  fresh  water  daily 
attached  to  their  cage,  and  should  also  be 
supplied  with  a bed  of  line  sand,  removed 
from  time  to  time.  A small  piece  of  chalk 
should  also  be  put  into  their  cages,  to  pre- 
vent looseness,  to  which  they  are  liable; 
and  also  to  guard  against  epilepsy;  the 
symptoms  of  which  are  silence,  melancholy, 
and  a bristling  of  the  feathers ; the  bUl 
becomes  hard,  the  veins  thick  and  red,  the 
feet  callous  and  so  swollen  that  the  bird 
can  scarcely  sit  on  its  perch.  Linnets  are 
also  subject  to  asthma,  which  may  be  easily 
detected  by  shortness  of  breath,  and  by  the 
bird  keeping  his  beak  open,  as  if  to  gasp  for 
air.  This  disease  is  generally  produced  by 
dry  and  heating  food;  and  by  the  air  of 
overheated  rooms.  The  best  remedy  is  to 
substitute  for  their  customary  food,  bread 
and  milk,  lettuce  and  rue,  and  watercresses. 
The  song  of  the  Unnet  is  very  lively  and 
sweetly  varied  ; its  manners  are  gentle,  and 
its  disposition  docile.  When  confined  with 
other  birds  it  easily  adopts  their  song  ; and 
when  taken  young,  it  may  readily  be  taught 
to  modulate  its  voice  to  any  sound  to  which 
it  is  accustomed.  The  male  bird  may  be 
distinguished  from  the  hen  by  the  browmer 
tinge  of  the  feathers  on  its  back;  and  to 
ascertain  this  more  precisely,  hold  the  bird 
gently  in  the  hand  and  stretch  out  its  wing ; 
if  you  observe  the  white  on  three  or  four 
feathers  clear  and  bright,  and  extending  up 
to  the  quills,  you  may  conclude  that  it  is  a 
male  bird,  as  the  white  upon  the  hen’s  wings 
is  less  and  fainter.  The  females  are  smaller 
than  the  males,  and,  when  nestlings,  may 
be  distinguished  by  the  back  being  more 
grey  than  brown.  The  male  -nestlings  may 
also  be  known  by  their  white  collar,  and  by 
their  having  more  white  about  their  wings 
and  tail. 

LINSEED.— The  seed  of  thecommon  flax, 
possessing  soothing  and  emollient  proper- 
ties, and  employed  both  as  an  internal  and 
external  remedy.  To  make  linseed  poultice, 
obtain  ground  linseed  free  from  grit.  Pour 
a sufl'icient  quantity  of  boiling  water  into  a 
hot  basin,  and  stir  the  meal  in  till  the  whole 
is  of  the  proper  consistence  ; beat  the  mass 
smooth,  spread  it  evenly  upon  the  linen 
lying  ready  to  receive  it,  and  apply  it  as  hot 
as  it  can  be  borne.  To  make  linseed  tea,  pour 
two  quarts  of  boiling  water  upon  one  ounce 
of  linseed,  and  two  drachms  of  liquorice- 
root,  sliced ; in  cases  of  stubborn  coughs,  a 
few  slices  of  lemon  may  be  added;  let  it 
stand  in  a covered  jug  for  six  hours,  then 
strain  it  off,  and  drink  as  occasion  demands. 

LINT.— This  material  was  formerly  old 
linen  cloth  scraped,  to  give  it  a soit  woolly 
surlace;  but  it  is  now  manufactured  on 
purpose,  of  new  material,  and  may  be  pur- 
chased of  any  chemist.  Lint  may  be  made 
on  the  instant  by  nailing  the  corners  of  a 
piece  of  old  linen  to  a board,  and  scraping 
its  surface  with  a knife.  Scraped  lint  is  made 
into  various  shapes  for  particular  purposes. 
When  it  is  twisted  up  into  a conical  and 
wedge-like  shape,  it  is  called  a tent,  and  is 
used  to  dilate  fistulous  openings  and  plug 
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wounds,  so  as  to  promote  the  formation  of  a 
c^t  of  blood,  and  thus  arrest  bleedincr. 
VTlien  rolled  into  little  balls,  they  are  called 
boulettes.  and  are  used  for  absorbing  matter 
deposited  in  cavities,  or  blood  in  wounos. 
Another  useful  form  is  made  by  converting 
a mass  of  scraped  lint  into  a long  roll,  and 
then  tying  it  in  the  middle  with  a piece  of 
tJie  middle  is  then  doubled  and 
pushed  into  any  deep-seated  wound  so  as  to 
press  upon  the  bleeding  vessel,  while  the 
ends  remain  loose,  and  assist  in  forming  a 
1 or  it  is  used  in  deep-seated  ulcers  to 
absorb  the  pus,  and  keep  the  edges  apart. 

yP,  AFFECTIONS  OF.-The  lips,  or 
rather  the  lip,  for  it  is  to  the  lower  lip  that 
disease  is  generally  confined,  is  subject  to 
sev-eral  affections,  such  as  inflammation 
and  enlargement,  ulceration,  chapping,  and 
excoriation — all  in  themselves  trivial  and 
harmless— and  is  only  subject  to  one,  and 
fortunately  rare,  disease  of  any  serious 
moment— cancer.  Leaving  this  for  the  pre- 
sent out  of  consideration,  all  the  others  may 
be  regarded  as  symptomatic  of  the  state  of 
the  stomach,  or  else  are  caused  by  direct 
• from  contact  with  jagged  teeth. 

The  most  prevalent  form  of  sore  lips  is  that 
of  deep  cracks  or  fissures,  that  on  the  first 
stretch  of  the  cuticle  bleed ; in  persons  of  a 
scorbutic  habit,  instead  of  cracking,  the  skin 
peels  off  in  scales,  leaving  a raw.  irritable, 
and  painiul  abrasion,  aggravated  by  heat  or 
moisture,  and  which  sometimes  continues 
for  weeks  ; both  of  these  conditions  are  de- 
pendent on  the  state  of  the  system,  and  can 
always  be  cured  in  a few  hours,  or  in  the 
worst  case  in  two  or  three  days,  by  a dose  or 
two  ol  aperient  medicine,  such  as  a dose  of 
blue  pill,  and  a spoonful  of  Epsom  salts 
some  hours  after,  repeating  both  for  two  or 
three  times,  should  the  obstinacy  of  the 
case  require  it.  When  inflammation  and 
swelling  of  the  lip  takes  place,  as  it  some- 
times does,  from  the  presence  of  a broken 
tooth,  keeping  up  a constant  irritation  from 
the  sharp  edge  pressing  on,  or  coming  in 
contact  with,  the  soft  part,  the  spicule 
should  be  at  once  filed  down,  or  else  the 
tooth  withdrawn,  for  while  the  exciting 
cause  remains,  no  means  will  afford  relief 
fhis  having  been  done,  a cold  lotion  of  sal- 
ammoniac,  vinegar,  and  water  applied  by 
means  of  wetted  pledgets  of  rag  will  speedily 
reduce  the  swelling,  when  a pill  and  a 
draught,  such  as  has  been  already  ordered, 
will  ensure  a permanent  recovery  of  the  part 
to  health.  Tlie  lip  in  all  cases  shoiihl  be 
kept  a.s  dry  as  possible,  and  especially  from 
the  saliva  and  the  tongue : and  as  all 
such  cases  are  symptomatic  of  the  state  of 
the  system,  their  own  permanent  cure  Is.  as 
we  have  shown,  by  an  aperient  medicine. 

excellent  application  is  a little  tallow 
rubbed  in  by  the  finger  before  going  to  bed. 
the  tallow  having  the  advantage  over  all 
otlier  grease.  In  not  becoming  rancid. 
Lancer  of  the  lip  is  usually  characterized  by 
a callous  thickening  of  the  cuticle  and  the 
formation  of  a warty  excrescence;  or  it  may 
begin  by  a painful  pimple,  which  after  once 
or  twice  being  removed,  degenerates  Into  a 
small  irritable  ulcer,  which  discharges  a 
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thin  ichorous  exudation,  and  rapidly  affects 
j.*®.  under  the  jaw,  which  become 

distiiict  and  knotty;  the  ulcer,  after  remain- 
ing tor  a len]^hof  time  in  a passive,  irritant 
state,  closing  over,  and  again  breaking 
out,  suddenly  assumes  an  active  form,  and 
IS  attended  with  stiffness  in  the  muscles  of 
tne  jaw  and  darting  pains,  till  it  finally  as- 
sumes all  the  features  of  this  much  dreaded 
disease ; for  whicii,  though  caustic  and 
arsenic  are  the  best  remedies  we  possess, 
there  is  no  certain  cure  but  excision,  in 
the  same  manner  as  for  hare-lip.  Though 
cancer  of  the  lip  is  generally  confined  to  mm 
in  mid-life,  and  inveterate  smoker.s,  it  would 
appear  more  to  depend  upon  some  occult 
state  of  the  blood  than  to  any  social  habit, 
however  objectionably  pursued. 

LIP  SALVE. — A remedy  for  chapped  and 
wounded  lips,  usually  made  as  follows : — 
lake  two  ounces  of  oil  of  sweet  almonds, 
half  an  ounce  of  white  wax,  and  half  an 
ounce  of  rose-water;  set  a mortar  in  a 
vessel  containing  boiling  water,  and  put  the 
wax,  cut  into  very  small  pieces,  into  a 
mortar.  When  the  wax  has  melted,  take 
out  the  mortar,  and  add  the  oil  by  degrees, 
beating  with  the  pestle  until  it  is  cool ; then 
mi.x  the  rose-water  with  the  mass.  If  it  is 
desired  to  be  coloured,  rub  up  a little  car- 
mine with  the  oil  before  mixing  it  with  the 
wax. 

LIQUEURS.  ^ — These  are  made  in  two 
ways,  either  by  distillation  or  infusion  ; but 
there  are  very  few  liqueurs  which  are  not 
nearly  as  good  when  made  by  inf^uaion  a.s 
they  would  be  by  the  other  more  tedious 
process;  it  is  only  when  the  flavouring 
substance  has  a deteriorated  flavour  in  the 
form  of  essential  oil  that  distillation  is 
necessary.  As  liqueurs  are  generally  sold 
at  a high  price,  and  can  thus'  be  as  easily 
manufactured  at  home,  the  latter  mode  of 
obtaining  them  in  preference  to  the  former 
is  a matter  of  considerable  importance. — 
See  OunACOA,  Lovage,  Makasciiinc 
Noyau,  Ratafia.  &c. 

liquorice,  Cultuke  of.— This  is 
hardy  perennial  plant,  a native  of  the  South 
of  Europe.  It  is  propagated  by  cuttings  of 
the  roots.  On  account  of  the  depth  to  which 
the  root  strikes,  when  thejilant  has  room  to 
flourish,  the  soil  should  have  a good  staple 
of  mould,  about  three  feet  deep.  Taking  the 
small  horizontal  roots  of  established  plants, 
cut  them  into  sections  six  inches  long ; 
having  traced  out  rows  a yard  asunder, 
plant  the  sets  along  each  row,  at  distances 
of  eighteen  inches,  covering  them  entirely 
with  mould.  During  the  first  year,  a light 
crop  of  lettuces  or  onions  may  be  cultivateil 
between  the  rows.  During  the  summer, 
keep  the  plot  clear  from  weeds;  and  when 
the  subordinate  crop  comes  off,  hoe  and 
dress  the  ground.  At  the  close  of  aiitumn, 
or  as  a winter  dressing,  iork  or  dig  between 
the  rows,  to  stir  and  refresh  the  surface; 
and  cut  down  the  decayed  steins.  After 
three  or  four  years’  growth,  the  nialii  roots 
will  be  of  a mature  size,  and  fit  for  con- 
sumption. In  the  course  of  the  following 
winter,  begin  to  dig  them  up,  o|)ening  a 
trench  close  to  the  first  row  as  deep  as  the 
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roots;  then,  with  the  spade,  turn  out  all  the 
roots  close  to  the  bottom ; so  proceed  from 
trench  to  trench,  and  prepare  the  ground 
for  some  other  crop.  , 

LIQUORICE,  Uses  and  Properties 
OF. —The  extract  of  this  root,  known  as 
•‘Spanish  juice,”  is  used  chiefly  as  a de- 
mulcent remedy  in  coughs  and  ii  ritation  of 
the  throat,  and  in  irritations  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels.  It  has  the  advantage  over 
many  other  pectoral  medicines  of  being 
slightly  laxative  and  at  the  same  time 
harmless  to  the  stomach.  Many  persons 
take  it  largely,  and  find  it  useful  in  heart- 
burn. The  extract  is  also  employed  to 
cover  the  taste  of  nauseous  drugs,  and  is 
added  to  demulcent  drinks  generally. 

LITHOGRAPHY.  — The  art  of  taking 
fac-similes  of  drawings,  printing,  or  writing 
on  stone.  The  drawing  is  made  on  a pecu- 
liar kind  of  stone  suitable  for  the  purpose ; 
a pencil  of  chalk  is  also  used,  or  ink  spe- 
cially prepared,  or  a camel-hair  pencil.  A 
weak  solution  of  nitrous  acid  is  then  poured 
over  the  stone,  which  unites  with  and  neu- 
tralizes the  alkali  or  soap  contained  in  the 
chalk,  and  renders  it  insoluble  in  water. 
Alter  this,  the  usual  course  is  to  float  a 
solution  of  gum  over  the  whole  face  of  the 
stone,  and  when  this  is  removed,  if  a sponge 
and  water  be  applied  to  its  surface,  the 
drawing  is  found  to  be  no  longer  removable. 
In  this  state  the  work  is  ready  for  the 
printer,  who  obtains  impressions  by  the 
following  process  : — Having  thrown  with 
the  ends  of  his  lingers  a few  drops  of  water 
on  the  stone,  and  spread  them  wjih  a sponge, 
so  as  to  damp  the  whole  surface  equally, 
the  printer  flnds  that  the  water  has  been 
imbibed  by  the  stone  only  on  those  parts 
not  occupied  by  the  drawing,  which,  being 
greasy,  repels  the  water,  and  remains  dry. 
A roller,  properly  prepared  with  printing 
ink,  is  now  passed  over  the  whole  stone, 
which  will  not  even  be  soiled  where  it  is 
wet,  from  the  antipathy  of  oil  and  water. 
Rut  the  parts  occupied  by  the  drawing, 
being  dry  and  greasy,  have  an  affinity  for 
the  printing  ink,  wfiicli  therefore  passes 
from  the  roller  and  attaches  itself  to  the 
drawing.  Damped  paper  is  then  put  over 
it,  and  the  whole  being  passed  through  a 
press,  the  printing  ink  is  transferred  Irom 
the  stone  to  the  paper,  and  this  constitutes 
the  impression.  Ry  repeating  in  this  man- 
ner the  operations  of  damping  the  stone 
and  rolling  in  the  drawing,  an  almost  un- 
limited number  of  impressions  may  be  ob- 
tained. The  modes  of  hthogruiihy  are 
various,  but  tlie  illustration  given,  will  e.x- 
plaln  the  principle  of  them  all.  The  art,  in 
whichever  way  pursued,  reiiuires  great  deli- 
cacy and  de.vterity.  In  drawing  on  the 
stone,  the  slightest  mark  of  the  hand  will 
fasten  on  the  surface,  and  appear  in  the 
impression.  The  e.xecution  ol  the  impres- 
sion in  an  equally  clear  and  dark  manner,  is 
evidently  a matter  of  difficult  acconiplish- 

^"l'iVeR.  diseases  of.— All  afl'eclionB 
of  this  organ  are  divided  into  two  classes, 
acuie  and  chi'onic;  of  the  latter,  there  are 
many  forms  and  varieties ; of  the  former. 


only  one  disease,  which  is  called  irtflam- 
matioa  of  the  liver,  or  hepatitis,  which  is 
known  by  the  symptoms  of  general  fever, 
great  tension  and  pain  in  the  right  side  and 
under  the  ribs,  extending  across  the  abdo- 
men, a full,  quick,  and  often  bounding  pulse, 
pains  in  the  head,  between  the  shoulders 
and  right  arm,  nausea,  vomiting,  and  a 
coated  tongue.  Resides  these  symptoms, 
there  is  difficulty  of  breathing  and  pain  in 
lying  on  the  left  side,  the  secretions  are 
suppressed,  and  the  water  a deep  yellow. 

Treatment.—l'o.  this  disease  the  most  active 
measures  against  inflammation  should  be 
resorted  to  at  once ; and  where  the  patient 
is  young,  bleeding  adopted  to  the  extent  of 
twelve  or  sixteen  ounces ; where  the  irrita- 
tion of  the  stomach  is  great,  an  emetic  of 
twenty  grains  of  ipecacuanha  given,  and 
followed  by  two  pills  composed  ot.five  grains 
of  calomel  and  six  grains  of  comiiound 
colocynth  pill,  divided  into  two ; concluding 
in  an  hour  or  two  after,  by  half  an  ounce  of 
Epsom  salts  or  a black  draught;  bearing  in 
mind  that  the  more  immediately  and  the 
more  effectively  the  bowels  can  be  acted  on, 
the  more  sure  and  expeditiously  will  the 
disease  be  abated.  If  after  the  adoption  of 
these  remedies  the  pain  continues,  and  the 
pulse  remains  full  and  hard,  and  other  symp- 
toms indicate  the  unsubdued  nature  of  the 
disease,  rather  than  return  to  bleeding,  the 
patient  should  be  put  in  a hot  bath  for  live 
minutes,  and  the  following  mixture  and  pills 
given  every  two  and  four  hours  till  perspi- 
ration ensues,  and  the  gums  and  mouth  are 
rendered  tender,  each  being  suspended  as 
the  eflect  is  produced.  Take  of 

Nitrate  of  potass  (salt- 
petre) . . .30  grains, 

Tartar  emetic  . . 2 grains. 

Camphor  water  . . 8 ounces. 

Laudanum  . . . IJ  drachms. 

Dissolve  and  mi.x.  Two  tablespoonfuls  to 
be  given  every  four  hours.  Take  of 

Calomel  ...  12  grains, 

I'owdered  kino  . . 1 scruple. 

Extract  of  gentian,  enough  to  make 
into  a mass,  which  divide  into  eight 
pills ; one  to  be  given  every  two 
hours. 

Sometimes  in  spite  of  all  precaution  the 
disease  terminates  by  suppuration,  or  the 
formation  of  mutter  in  the  liver,  and  an 
abscess;  a state  known  by  chills  and  shiver- 
ing, and  the  remission  of  the  febrile  action, 
in  which  case  the  matter  either  discharges 
into  the  bowels,  or  the  abscess  points  exter- 
nally, and  requires  to  be  opened.  The  mo- 
mentthis  condition  is  expected  the  depleting 
system  must  be  set  aside,  and  the  patient's 
strength  supported  by  wine  and  tonics,  with 
light  food  and  gentle  aperients. 

Ther/iroHic  formof  diseased  h'veris,  however, 
by  far  tlie  most  severe  and  frequent.  Under 
this  head  are  to  be  included  all  forms  of  en- 
largement, hypertrophy,  schirrus,  tubercles, 
abscesses,  and  the  many  modilled  and  mi-vni 
forms  of  disease  to  which  this  organ  is  liable. 
Rut  as  these  in  gaieral  assume  almost  analo- 
gous symptoms,  and  require  nearly  all  the 
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same  kind  of  treatment,  it  will  be  more 
convenient  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity  and 
application  to  generalise  the  whole,  and 
proceed  from  the  milder  form  of  treatment 
up  to  the  more  complicated  ; such  as  is  only 
required  in  very  severe  or  long  standing 
cases.  A chronic  condition  of  the  liver  is 
usually  characterised  by  a pale  flabby  coun- 
tenance, sometimes  assuming  a yellow,  and 
at  others  a greenish  cast;  the  adnata,  or 
white  part  oi  the  eye,  is  frequently  injected 
ivith  yellow  lines,  and  the  face  is  either 
puffed  or  doughy ; there  is  general  lassitude 
of  the  body,  and  disinclination  to  all  exer- 
tion ; occasional  headache,  a clammy  metallic 
taste  in  the  mouth,  accompanied  by  a loaded 
and  white-furred  tongue,  an  uncertain  and 
lastidious  appetite,  dry  chilly  skin,  a reduc- 
tion in  the  secretions,  and  an  habitual  con- 
finement of  the  bowels.  In  addition  to  all 
these,  there  is  usually  thirst,  restless  nights, 
and  an  almost  constant  sense  of  weight  in 
the  right  side,  a sense  of  weariness  in  the 
shoulder  or  arm  of  the  same  side,  and  a 
dragging  sensation  in  the  loins. 

The  irtalment,  in  all  cases  of  chronic  affec- 
tion of  the  liver,  consists  In  stimulating  by 
direct  and  indirect  means  the  organ  to  a 
healthier  state  of  action ; for  this  purpose 
very  many  remedies  have  been  employed, 
though  for  all  useful  purposes  the  number 
limy  be  reduced  to  two,  or  at  the  most  four ; 
cf  these,  the  chief  are  mercury  in  one  or 
other  of  its  various  forms,  and  "taraxacum, 
or  dandelion.  The  first  of  these  has  a spe- 
cific action  on  the  structure  and  internal 
ecoiiqniy  of  the  liver,  and  the  other  a direct 
purifying  and  discharging  influence  upon  all 
uie  fluids  of  the  body.  The  assistant  reme- 
dies are  the  saline  salts,  known  as  the  tar- 
trate of  potass,  which  when  required  can 
be  taken  in  taraxacum  tea,  the  hot-bath, 
electricity,  and  sometimes  a blister. 

In  the  milder  forms  of  liver  affections  a 
riummer  s pill,  taken  night  and  mornini^ 
for  three  days,  and  then  one  every  night  for 
three  days  longer,  with  a wineglassl'ul  of 
taraxacum  tea  every  eight  hours,  and  a dose 
of  senna,  or  a small  amount  of  Kpsom  salts 
every  third  morning,  to  carry  off  the  secre- 
tions, will  in  all  probability  comprise  all  that 
will  be  needed.  Should  the  symptoms,  how- 
ever. not  yield  to  this  course,  it  will  be  ad- 
visable to  substitute  blue  pill  for  the  Plum- 
mer’s  pill,  taking  It  In  doses  of  two  and  a 
half  grains,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
former,  and  by  adding  to  each  dose  of 
taraxacum  half  a small  teaspoonful  of  the 
tartrate  of  potass— cream  of  tartar.  In 
more  severe  cases,  in  addition  to  either  the 
first  or  second  of  these  courses,  and  espe- 
cially  where  the  skin  is  dry,  rough,  and 
chilly,  the  warm  bath  should  be  used  twice 
a week,  and  the  body  well  rubbed,  especially 
over  the  region  of  the  liver,  while  in  the 
water,  with  a flesh  brush ; or  if  the  skin  is 
too  sensitive  to  bear  so  rough  a friction, 

^ towel.  The  bath,  when  possible, 
should  be  used  at  bed-time,  and  the  patient, 
enveloped  In  a blanket  without  drying.  He 
down  and  perspire.  Sometimes  the  Inoura- 
tiori  of  the  liver  is  so  complete,  that  such 
ordinary  means  fail  to  rouse  its  dormant 
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function,  in  which  case  the  organ  must  be 
stimulated  by  the  following  course  of  treat- 
ment. Take  of 

Blue  pill  ....  1 scruple. 

Powdered  camphor  . 6 grains. 

Ipecacuanha  . . .2  grains. 

Extract  of  taraxacum,  enough  to  make 
the  whole  into  a mass,  which  i.s  to  be  divided 
into  nine  pills,  one  of  which  is  to  be  taken 
every  eight  hours  with  a wineglassful  of  ta- 
raxacum tea ; and  the  side  over  the  liver,  es- 
pecially where  the  pain  is  most  perceptibfe, 
is  to  be  rubbed  every  night  for  a few  times 
with  a small  quantity  of  the  following  oint- 
ment, first  softening  the  cuticle  by  the 
application  of  a poultice  or  fomentation, 
lake  of 

Mercurial  ointment  . 1 ounce. 

Camphor  . . .3  drachms, 

lartar  emetic  . . 1 scruple. 

Mix.  "WTiere  electricity  can  be  procured,  a 
few  shocks  passed  through  the  side  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  duct,  will  be  found  highly  bene- 
ficial ; or  instead,  a galvanic  chain  may  be 
worn  round  the  body.  Sometimes  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  apply  a blister,  though  in  general 
a strong  wanning  plaster,  in  which  some 
tartrate  of  antimony  is  blended,  wdll  be 
found  to  answer  all  purposes.  In  all  cases 
the  bowels  must  be  acted  on  every  third 
day  either  by  senna,  salts,  or  a black  draught, 
and  as  much  brisk  muscular  exercise  taken 
as  the  patient  can  endure.  The  taraxacum 
tea  is  to  oe  made  by  boiling  two  or  three  hand- 
fuls of  the  dandelion  root,  washed  and  cut 
small  in  a quart  of  water  for  fifteen  minutes 
over  a slow  fire. 

LIVER  AND  PARSLEY  SAUCE.— 
Wash  the  liver  of  a fowl  or  rabbit,  taking 
care  that  it  is  perfectly  fresh,  and  boil  it  for 
five  minutes  in  five  tablespoonfuls  of  water; 
pound  it  in  a small  quantity  of  the  liquor  in 
which  it  has  been  boiled,  and  rub  it  through 
a sieve;  wash  about  one- third  the  bulk  of 
parsley  leaves,  put  them  on  to  boil  in  a 
little  boiling  water,  with  a teaspoonful  of 
salt ; lay  it  on  a hair-sieve  to  drain,  and 
mince  it  very  fine ; mix  it  with  the  liver  ; 
ut  it  into  a quarter  of  a pint  of  melted 
utter,  and  warm  it  up. 

LIVER  SAUCE,  for  Fish.— Boil  the 
liver  of  the  fish,  and  pound  it  in  a mortar 
with  a little  flour ; stir  it  into  some  broth, 
or  a portion  of  the  liquor  in  which  the  fi.sh 
has  been  boiled ; season  with  cayenne,  and  a 
little  essence  of  anchovy,  soy,  or  ketchup;  a 
little  lemon-juice  may  be  added,  or  a piece 
of  lemon  cut  into  dice. 

LIVER,  TO  Dress.  — See  Bullock's 
Liver,  Calf’s  Liver,  &c. 

LIVERY  STAHLE.S. — These  are  places 
where  horses  and  vehicles  are  kept  at  the 
charge  of  the  owner,  cither  for  a temporary 
Interval  or  for  a long  term,  at  cerfnlii 
charges.  If  a person  is  likely  to  put  up  his 
horse  and  vehicle  regularly  at  a livery  stable, 
he  should  enter  Into  an  arrangement  for  the 
period,  as  a considerable  reduction  will  be 
made  on  that  account.  A person  should, 
however,  in  the  first  place,  be  careful  in 
placing  his  horse  under  the  charge  of  a 
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person  who  is  likely  to  see  that  it  is  well 
fed  and  cared  for.  At  livery  stables,  horses, 
gigs,  broughams,  &c„  are  let  for  hire,  the 
terms  varying  with  the  style  in  which  the 
equipage  is_  supplied,  and  the  length  of 
time  that  it  is  required.  Many  persons  who 
are  compelled  to  use  vehicles,  such  as  medi- 
cal men,  find  it  less  troublesome  and  expen. 
sive  to  make  an  arrangement  with  a livery 
stable  keeper,  by  which  he  ensures  a horse, 
vehicle,  and  driver  being  at  his  door  at  a 
certain  hour  every  morning,  without  his 
having  any  trouble  about  it. 

LOACH,  sometimes  called  the  stone-loach, 
from  his  great  liking  for  haunts  of  stony 
places  in  rivers,  is  a dainty  little  fish,  al- 
though, from  his  comparative  scarcity,  not 
much  sought  after ; it  is  more  used  as  a 


bait  for  pike,  trout,  perch,  and  eels,  than  as 
an  edible.  The  loach  is  in  shape  somewhat 
like  the  gudgeon,  without  its  inclination 
to  obesity,  has  a mouth  with  barbs  or 
wattles  like  a barbel,  and  is  marked  with 
dark  brown  spots.  He  is  caught  with  a 
gentle  or  a piece  of  worm  on  a No.  13  or  12 
hook. 

LOAN  SOCIETIES.— These  societies  are 
established  for  granting  loans  to  borrowers 
on  personal  security,  and  repayable  by  in- 
stalments. The  mode  of  obtaining  a loan  is 
as  follows  The  intending  borrower  obtains 
a printed  form  from  the  oflice  of  the  society, 
and  fills  it  in.  according  to  the  instructions 
given,  with  all  the  particulars  relating  to 
himself  and  his  proposed  security.  'I'he 
paper  is  then  left  at  the  society’s  office,  and 
in  a few  days  the  applicant  receives  a com- 
munication that  his  application  is  granted 
or  refused,  as  the  case  may  be.  If  it  be 
granted,  he  and  his  security  have  to  attend 
at  the  office  on  a day  named;  and  after 
jointly  signing  a promissory  note,  the  loan, 
less  the  amount  of  interest,  is  handed  over 
to  the  borrower.  This  loan  iias  to  be  repaid 
generally  by  weekly  or  monthly  instalments, 
and  at  the  same  time  a small  fee  is  paid  with 
the  amount,  to  defray  wliat  are  termed  the 
expenses  of  the  society.  In  making  appli- 
cation f or  a loan,  the  society  lays  great  stress 
on  the  responsibility  and  respectability  of 
the  proposed  security,  the  position  of 
tlie  borrower  being  a minor  consideration  ; 
and  tlierefore  an  intending  borrower  should 
exercise  caution  in  the  selection  of  the  se- 
curity which  he  makes,  otherwise  he  is 
likely  to  be  refused,  and  has  also  to  forfeit 


the  fee  which  he  has  paid  for  inquiry.  The- 
aggregate  rate  of  interest  which  a borrower 
pays  for  the  accommodation  of  a loan, 
averages  from  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent, 
per  annum ; and  as  this  is  a heavy  charge, 
a person  should  reflect  whether  he  is  abso- 
lutely in  need  of  this  aid,  before  he  has-  > 
recourse  to  it,  at  so  heavy  a rate  of  interest. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  many  so-called  1 
loan  societies  exist,  which  systematically  ■ 
defraud  the  public  by  retaining  in  nearl'v  - 
every  case  the  inquiry  fee,  without  once? 
intending  to  grant  the  loan  asked  for. 
Therefore,  before  a borrower  makes  appli- 
cation to  an  office,  he  should  ascertain  by  ■ 
inquiry,  and  by  exercising  his  judgment, 
that  the  office  he  selects,  conducts  its  busi- 
ness on  just  and  honourable  principles.  In 
addition  to  these  private  loan  societies, 
there  are  public  ones,  arising  from  an  es- 
tablished fund,  and  lending  money  at  a . 
small  rate  of  interest  to  specified  classes  of 
persons,  on  certain  conditions.  Thus  there-  • 
is  a society  which  grants  loans,  at  three 
or  four  per  cent.,  to  householders  in  the 
parishes  of  "SYestminster,  Glerkenwell,  &c. 
And  there  is  a trust  in  connection  with  the  ■ 
City  of  London,  which  grants  loans  to  ne- 
cessitous tradesmen  living  within  the  boun- 
daries, at  a very  low  rate  of  interest.  Many 
other  loan  societies  also  exist,  which  cannot 
be  specified,  but  the  particulars  respecting  ■ 
which  may  be  obtained  by  dint  of  inquiry, 
and  by  consulting  the  advertising  colunms 
of  the  leading  newspapers. 

LOBELIA.  — This  species  of  flower  is- 
much  admired  for  its  tall  spikes  of  scarlet 
flowers,  which  continue  to  blow  from  July 
till  the  end  of  September,  and,  by  skilful 
cultivation,  assume  a degree  of  magnificence 
rarely  surpassed  by  other  flowers.  The 


seeds  should  be  sown  as  soon  after  they  are 
ripe  as  possible,  in  pans  or  boxes  filled  with 
rich  moist  soil,  well  watered  before  tho 
sowing.  The  seed,  when  sowui,  must  either 
not  be  covered  at  all,  or  very  slightly  with 
a sprinkling  of  dry  peat.  The  seed-pans 
should  be  kept  out  of  doors  in  dry  mild 
weather,  but  must  be  protected  from  frost 
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and  heavy  rain  by  a )iand-glass  or  frame. 
The  young  plants  will  come  up  iu  .spring, 
and  ought  to  be  kept  moist,  as  dry  weather 
is  very  prejudicial  to  their  growth.  They 
will  thrive  best  in  the  open  air,  where  only 
the  morning  sun  can  shine  upon  them.  In 
May , or  as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough,  they 
may  be  potted  otf  singly  into  small  60-sized 
pots,  taking  care  that  sings  do  not  get  at 
them,  or  they  will  devour  the  whole.  It 
will  tend  greatly  to  strengthen  the  plants, 
if  they  are  re-potted  as  frequently  as  the 
roots  fill  the  pots.  They  must  be  sheltered 
•during  winter,  and  re-potted  in  spring  into 
the  pots  where  they  are  to  flower,  which 
they  will  probably  do  iu  August,  though 
some  may  not  flower  till  the  third  year. 
This  flower  may  be  also  propagated  by 
cuttings  taken  from  the  stem,  aud  potting 
them  under  a hand-glass  during  summer. 
Bushy  plants  are  produced  by  stopping  the 
centre  stem  after  the  last  shifting,  by  which 
the  side  shoots  become  more  vigorous  and 
full  of  flower. 

LOBSCOUS. — Mince,  not  too  finely,  some 
cold  roast  beef  or  mutton.  Chop  the  bones, 
and  put  them  into  a saucepan  with  six 
potatoes  peeled  and  sliced,  with  a seasoning 
<)t  pepper  and  salt ; of  these  make  a gravy. 
When  the  potatoes  are  completely  incor- 
porated with  the  gravy,  take  out  the  bones, 
and  put  in  the  meat.  Stew  the  whole  toge- 
ther before  it  is  served. 

LOBSTER. — This  well-known  shell-fish 
begins  to  breed  in  the  spring,  and  continues 
breeding  during  part  of  the  summer.  In 
some  places  they  are  caught  by  the  hand ; 
but  they  are  generally  taken  by  means  of 
pots  or  traps,  constructed  of  osier  twigs, 
and  baited  with  garbage ; they  are  then 
att^hed  to  a cord  thrown  into  the  sea,  and 
their  stations  marked  by  means  of  buoys. 
Lobsters  are  generally  In  their  prime  from 
the  middle  of  October  till  the  beginning  of 
3X&y. 

LOBSTER  BUTTER. — Pound  the  coral 
part  of  one  or  two  fresh  hen  lobsters  to  the 
smoothest  possible  paste ; mi.x  with  it  about 
an  equal  proportion  of  fresh  firm  butter, 
and  a moderate  seasoning  of  mace  and 
cayenne,  with  a little  salt,  if  needed.  Mix 
the  whole  thoroughly  together,  and  set  it 
aside  in  a cool  larder,  or  place  it  over  ice 
until  it  is  sufficiently  firm  to  form  Into  pats. 
Serve  it  garnished  with  curled  parsley,  or 
with  any  light  foliage  which  will  contrast 
well  with  its  brilliaiit  colour.  The  coral 
may  be  rubbed  through  a fine  sieve  before 
it  18  put  into  the  mortar,  and  will  then 
require  but  little  pounding.  Another  variety 
•of  preparation  is  produced  by  mingling 
equal  proportions  of  lobster  and  of  anchovy 
butter  in  the  mortar,  or  one- third  of  the 
anchovy  with  two- thirds  of  lobster;  and  to 
this  some  of  the  white  flesh  can  bo  added, 
to  give  a still  further  variety. 

Lobster  cold,  dressed.— Before  a 
lobster  is  sent  to  table,  take  off  the  large 
claws,  hold  each  of  them  firmly  with  the 
edge  upwards,  and,  with  a quick  light  blow 
from  a hammer  or  other  convenient  imple- 
ment, crack  the  shell,  without  disfiguring 
the  fish.  Split  the  tail  open  with  a very 


sharjj  knife,  and  dish  the  lobster  in  the 
manner  shown  in  the  engraving,  either  with 


or  without  a napkin  under  it.  'When  the 
soft  part  of  the  body  is  requireii  to  mix 
with  the  dressing,  take  it  out  before  it  is 
served. 

LOBSTER  cutlets. — Prepare  and  beat 
to  a paste  about  three-quarters  of  a pound 
of  the  flesh  of  a couple  of  fine  lobsters,  one 
of  which  must  be  a hen  lobster;  add  to  it, 
when  it  is  partially  beaten,  an  ounce  and  a 
half  of  fresh  butter,  a saltspoonful  of  salt, 
and  about  two-thirds  as  much  of  mixed 
mace  and  cayenne,  with  a dessertspoonful 
of  the  inside  coral,  the  whole  of  which 
should  be  rubbed  with  a wooden  spoon 
through  a hair  sieve,  to  be  in  readiness  for 
use.  When  all  these  ingredients  are  well 
blended,  and  beaten  to  the  finest  and 
smoothest  paste,  the  mixture  should  be 
tested  by  the  taste,  and  the  seasoning 
heightened  if  needful ; but,  as  the  prepara- 
tion is  very  delicate,  it  should  not  be  over- 
spiced.  Mould  the  mass  into  the  form  of 
small  cutlets  about  the  third  of  an  inch 
thick,  insert  into  each  a short  piece  of  the 
smallest  claws,  strew  the  coral  lightly  over 
them,  so  as  to  give  them  the  appearance  of 
being  crumbled  with  it;  arrange  them 
round  the  dish  in  which  they  are  to  be  sent 
to  table;  place  them  in  a very  gentle  oven 
for  eight  or  ten  minutes  only,  to  heat  them 
through,  or  warm  them  in  a Dutch  or  Ame- 
rican oven,  placed  at  some  distance  from  the 
lire,  that  the  brilliant  colour  of  the  coral 
may  not  be  destroyed. 

LOBSTER,  Dietetic  Properties  of.— 
Lobster  is  esteemed  a very  rich  and  nu- 
tritious aliment  for  persona  with  strong 
stomimha ; but  for  delicate  persons  it  is  a 
very  inappropriate  food,  being  one  of  the 
most  indigestible  kinds  of  shell-fish.  To 
render  it  less  injurious,  the  flesh  should  be 
beaten  to  a flbreleas  paste;  and.  to  assist 
its  digestion,  it  is  always  better  to  cat  with 
it  some  greenmeat.  ns  lettuce,  &c.  Lobsters 
should  never  be  partaken  of  unless  they 
are  perfectly  fresh,  for,  when  iu  the  least 
stale,  they  are  apt  to  produce  the  most 
Injurious  consequences. 

LOBSTER  FRICASSEED.  — Take  the 
flesh  from  the  claws  and  tails  of  two  mode- 
rate sized  lobsters,  cut  it  into  small  scollops 
or  dice,  heat  it  slowly  quite  through  in 
about  three-quarters  or  n pint  of  bechamel 
sauce,  and  serve  it  when  it  is  at  the  jioint 
of  boiling,  after  having  stirred  briskly  to  It 
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a little  lemon-juice,  just  as  it  is  taken  from 
tlie  fire.  Good  shin  of  beef  stock  made 
without  vegetables,  and  somewhat  reduced 
by  quick  boiling,  if  mixed  with  an  equal 
proportion  of  cream,  and  thickened  with 
arrowroot,  will  answer  extremely  well  in  a 
general  way  for  this  dish. 

LOBSTER  FRITT'ERS.— Chop  very  fine 
the  meat,  with  the  coral  part  and  the  spawn 
of  two  large  lobsters,  add  grated  bread 
crumbs,  and  a little  butter,  and  season  with 
j)epper  and  salt,  and  a very  small  quantity 
of  chopped  sweet  herbs ; make  this  into  a 
kind  of  paste  with  yolk  of  egg;  and  having 
I'ormed  it  into  pieces  about  two  inches  in 
length,  and  an  inch  thick,  dip  them  into  a 
good  thick  batter,  and  fry. 

LOBSTER  PAriTES.— Prepare  the  lob- 
ster as  in  the  preceding  recipe,  with  the 
addition  of  a few  oysters,  and  a little  white 
wine.  Roll  out  a pufiT  paste  a quarter  of  an 
inch  thick,  cut  it  into  squares,  line  the  re- 
quisite number  of  patty-pans,  put  upon  each 
a bit  of  bread  the  size  of  half  a walnut ; 
roll  out  another  layer  of  paste,  of  the  same 
thickness,  cut  it  as  above;  wet  the  edge  of 
the  bottom  paste,  and  put  on  the  top,  pare 
them  round  to  the  pan,  and  notch  them  at 
certain  distances  with  the  back  of  the  knife ; 
rub  them  lightly  with  yolk  of  egg;  bake 
them  in  a quick  oven  for  a quarter  of  an 
hour  ; in  the  meantime  heat  the  lobster 
mixture,  and  when  the  patties  are  done, 
take  a thin  slice  off  the  top,  then  with  a 
small  knife  or  spoon  take  out  the  bread  and 
the  inside  paste,  and  put  in  the  fish. 

LOBSTER  PIE.— Pound  the  flesh  of  boiled 
lobsters,  including  the  coral  part  and  the 
spawn,  in  a mortar,  with  pepper,  salt,  and 
nutmeg ; then  mix  with  the  pounded  meat 
melted  butter,  in  the  proportion  of  a quarter 
of  a pound  to  a large  lobster ; add  some  very 
finely  grated  bread  crumbs,  and  a little 
lemon-juice,  and  bake  with  a puff  paste. 
As  this  is  a very  rich  dish,  it  is  generally 
eaten  cold,  and  in  small  quantities  at  a time. 

LOBSTER,  PO'ITED.— This  should  be 
made  with  fine  hen  lobsters,  when  full  of 
spawn  ; boil  them  thoroughly ; when  cold, 
pick  out  all  the  llesh,  mince  it  quickly  with  a 
very  sharp  knife,  and  turn  it  into  a mortar; 
strew  on  it  a seasoning  of  cayenne  pepper, 
ounded  mace,  grated  nutmeg,  and  salt, 
lix  the  whole  well  up  with  butter,  in  the 
proportion  of  three  ounces  to  a large  lobster, 
and  beat  it  to  the  consistence  of  paste,  press 
it  down  hard  in  preserving  pots,  pour  clari- 
fied butter  over  the  surface,  and  cover  it 
with  wetted  bladder.  Lobster  may  also  be 
■Jotted  without  pounding  it,  and  only  cut 
i^iito  such  pieces  as  if  jircpared  for  sauce, 
minced  with  the  spawn  and  soft  parts,  and 
seasoning,  and  pressed  together  as  closely 
as  possible.  In  i)acking  it,  place  the  coral 
and  spawn  in  layers,  so  that  it  may  have  a 
regular  and  sightly  appearance  when  cut 
out.  If  Intended  for  store,  this  latter  me- 
thod is  the  best,  but  if  for  sandwiches,  &c., 
the  directions  first  given  are  the  most  proper 
to  follow. 

LOBSTER  SALAD.— Cut  up  the  flesh  of 
a fine  lobster  into  pieces,  not  of  too  small  a 
size,  together  with  two  lettuces,  washed  with 


the  most  scrupulous  care,  and  rendered  per- 
fectly dry  on  a napkin  ; cut  three  hai<- boiled 
eggs  into  square  pieces ; add  eight  or  ten 
slices  of  beetroot,  and  a stem  or  two  of  mint ; 
mi.x  these  all  well  together,  and  pour  over  it 
a dressing  made  as  follows :— Take  half  a 
pint  of  best  Florence  oil,  and  three  new-laid 
eggs,  and  beat  them  together ; add  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  mixed  mustard,  half  a pint 
of  melted  butter,  a pinch  of  cayenne  pepper, 
some  salt,  and  half  a pint  of  vinegar.  This 
mixture,  put  into  bottles  and  tightly  corked 
down,  will  keep  for  months,  and  may  be  used 
as  occasion  requires. 

LOBSTER  SAUCE.— Choose  a lobster 
that  is  well  filled  with  spawn ; pull  the  flesh 
to  pieces  with  a fork,  and  bruise  it  with  the 
spawn  with  the  back  of  a spoon  ; break  the 
shell,  and  boil  it  in  a little  water  to  extract 
its  colouring  matter;  strain  it  off;  melt 
some  butter  very  smoothly  on  it,  with  a little 
horseradish ; after  a few  moments,  take  out 
the  horseradish,  mix  the  body  of  the  lobster 
well  with  the  butter;  then  add  the  flesh, 
and  give  it  a boil,  either  with  ketchup,  or 
gravy,  or  butter. 

LOBSTER  SAUSAGES.  — Chop  finely 
the  flesh  of  a large  lobster,  with  two  ounces 
of  butter  which  has  been  browned  with  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  flour  ; season  with  cayenne 
pepper,  pounded  mace,  and  salt,  and  heat  it 
over  the  fire  with  sufficient  stock,  or  plain 
water,  to  form  a mass,  but  not  too  liquid ; 
when  cold,  shape  it  like  small  sausages ; 
cover  with  bread  crumbs  and  yolk  of  egg, 
and  fry  brown. 

LOBSTER.  STEWED.— When  the  lob- 
sters are  boiled,  pick  the  meat  clean  from 
the  shells,  take  a pint  of  water,  a little  mace, 
a little  whole  pepper,  and  the  shells  of  the 
lobster;  let  them  boil  till  all  their  goodness- 
is  extracted ; strain  off  the  liquor,  and  put 
it  into  a saucepan  ; place  on  the  lobster,  with 
a piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  a wine- 
glassful  of  sherry  and  a little  lemon-juice ; 
after  having  boiled,  dish  them,  and  serve 
them  in  their  liquor. 

LOBSTERS,  TO  Boil.— Set  over  the  fire 
a saucepan  containing  water  salted  in  the 
proportion  of  a tablespoonful  of  salt  to  a 
quart  of  water ; when  the  water  boils,  put 
the  lobster  in,  and  keep  boiling  briskly  from 
half  an  hour  to  an  hour,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  fish  ; then  take  the  lobster  out, 
wipe  all  scum  from  it,  and  rub  the  shell 
with  a very  little  oil  or  butter,  to  give  it  a 
gloss. 

LOBSTERS.  TO  Choose.— As  a rule,  it  is 
better  to  buy  lobsters  alive.  Choose  those 
which  are  heavy  and  lively,  and  full  of  mo- 
tion. which  is  an  inde.x  of  their  health  and 
freshness.  Those  of  middle  size  are  the 
best.  Always  reject  them  when  the  shell  is 
encrusted,  this  being  an  infallible  sign  that 
theyareold.  The  hen  lobsteris  distinguished 
from  the  male  by  having  a broader  tail,  and: 
less  claws.  AVhen  boiled,  the  tail  of  the- 
lobster  preserves  its  elasticity  if  fresh,  but 
loses  it  as  soon  as  it  becomes  stale.  TT.e- 
heaviest  lobsters  are  the  best;  and  when 
they  are  light  and  watery,  they  are  unfit  for 
eating. 
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LOCKED  JAW. — Tlii8  formidable  and 
fatal  di«ea8e  is  only  a local  form  of  tliat 
mysterious  condition  of  tlie  nervous  system, 
known  as  tetanus,  and  which  receives  dif- 
ferent names  according  to  what  part  of  the 
body  Is  thrown  into  convulsion  or  rigidity  ; 
when  it  affects  the  muscles  of  the  head  and 
face,  it  is  denominated  frismuji,  or  locked  jaw. 
This  affection,  like  the  general  disease  of 
which  it  is  a part,  is  divided  into  that  form 
which  results  from  exposure  to  rain  and  sun, 
atmospheric  changes,  or  what  is  known  as 
idiopathic,  or  spontaneous,  and  tliat  the  far 
more  general  condition  which  is  excited  by 
punctures,  wounds,  and  accidents,  generally, 
and  called  traumatie.  There  are  certain  con- 
ditions of  the  system  when  an  injury  received 
will  degenerate  into  a mortal  evil ; and  others, 
where  it  is  powerless  to  effect  mischief;  but 
unfortunately  science  has  discovered  no 
means  to  determine  when  either  condition 
is  present.  Locked  jaw  is  almost  always 
the  result  of  accident,  and  the  length  of 
time  that  takes  place  between  the  receipt  of 
the  injury  and  the  termination  of  the  dis- 
ease, depends  on  the  age,  constitution,  and 
strength  of  the  patient,  and  the  heat  or 
coldness  of  the  weather.  The  shortest  case 
on  record,  lasted  a quarter  of  an  hour,  though 
the  time  may  be  generally  stated  at  from 
twelve  hours  to  as  many  days. 

The  first  symptoms  are  a sense  of  stiffness 
in  the  back  of  the  neck,  which,  gradually 
increasing,  renders  difficult  every  motion  of 
the  head,  the  muscles  becoming  rigid,  with 
a pain  at  the  root  of  the  tongue,  difliculty  of 
swallowing,  with  tightness  about  the  chest, 
and  a fixed  pain  behind  the  breast- bone, 
shooting  out  ttirough  the  back ; at  the  same 
time  the  rigidity  of  the  muscles  of  the  face 
increases,  impacting  the  jaws  so  closely  that 
nothing  can  possibly  pass  them.  Kome- 
times  the  disease  is  entirely  confined  to  the 
head,  at  others  the  spasmodic  action  e.x- 
tends  over  the  body,  showing  the  worst 
form  of  tetanus  and  hydrophobia,  the  pa- 
tient dying  in  fearful  suffering.  As  punc- 
tures and  cuts  from  rusty  nails,  broken 
glass,  or  splinters,  have  frequently  led  to 
this  painful  disease,  all  such  wounds  should 
be  immediately  washed,  any  irritating  par- 
ticle lodged  in  the  flesh  removed,  and  a 
warm  poultice  laid  over  the  part  us  a pre- 
cautionary measure;  and  if  in  the  loot, 
strict  rest  enjoined.  As  the  treatment  of 
lock-jaw  is  so  precisely  analogous  to  that  of 
tetanus,  the  most  available  means  of  cure 
will  be  given  under  the  one  head  of 
Tktam.s. 

LOCK.S. — llie  amount  of  security  which 
locks  are  capable  of  affording  to  propierty, 
should  induce  persons  to  exercise  care  in 
their  selection.  A lock  which  can  be  easily 
picked,  is  in  fact  less  secure  than  having  no 
lock  at  all,  since  persons  are  apt  to  place 
reliance  on  the  defective  implement,  and  to 
imagine  they  are  being  protected  all  the 
time  they  are  being  robbed.  Eor  doors, 
cupboards,  and  every  kind  of  domestic  re- 
ceptacle, the  patent  lucks  of  botli  Chubb  and 
lliibbs  are  held  in  high  estimation.  For 
safe  locks,  that  shown  In  the  engraving, 
and  recently  Invented,  is  proved  to  be  of 
tits 


I great  efficacy.  This  lock  is  situate  at  the 
back,  as  shown  in  figs.  1 and  2.  The  bolts 


t'ig.  1. 


shooting  npwardsanddown  wards,  are  hinged 
at  their  ends  to  levers,  which  work  inside 
the  top  and  bottom  casing  of  the  safe. 
These  levers  have  hooks  at  their  front  ends, 
and  w'hen  the  bolts  are  shot  by  the  key, 
these  levers  rock,  and  their  hooks  fasten  into 

Fig.  2. 


the  edge  of  the  door,  or  into  eyes  inside  the 
door.  Unlocking  the  door  relieves  it  from 
these,  hooks,  and  it  is  then  free  to  open. 
The  key  of  this  lock  is  made  on  a new  prin- 
ciple; that  Is  to  say,  the  handle  and  the 
wards  form  (as  seen  in  the  engraving)  two 
distinct  portions,  and  may  be  screwed  on 
and  oil'  as  required,  and  the  portion  abso- 
lutely applying  to  the  lock,  being  comprised 
within  a small  compass,  may  be  easily  car- 
ried about  in  the  pocket.  The  handle  has  a 
button  on  its  end,  to  prevent  it  being  drawn 
out  of  the  keyhole  farther  than  to  atlnch 
the  key,  so  tliat  It  cannot  be  mislaid,  and  is 
always  ready  at  hand ; while,  by  its  being  so 
left  in,  access  to  the  lock  is  made  still  more 
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difficult.  All  locks  are  apt  to  get  out  of 
order  at  times,  and  especially  when  they  are 
not  treated  with  care.  Owing  to  dust  and 
other  causes,  they  will  sometimes  not  work 
easily  ; a little  sweet  oil  should  then  be  ap- 
plied to  them  with  a feather,  and  the  key 
turned  gently  backwards  and  forwards  seve- 
ral times ; but  if  this  will  not  amend  the 
defect,  the  lock  should  be  taken  off,  and 
thoroughly  cleaned  and  oiled.  When  locks 
do  not  act  freely,  they  should  never  be  for- 
cibly acted  upon,  as  this  generally  injures 
the  lock  and  breaks  the  key  ; the  better  way 
is  to  humour  them,  and  try  to  move  them 
by  gentle  means,  and  if  this  does  not  succeed, 
a locksmith  should  be  consulted. 

LODGERS  AND  LODGINGS.— Before 
lodgings  are  taken,  it  is  essential  to  know 
that  the  rent  and  tax.es  of  the  house  are 
paid;  for  the  goods  of  a lodger  are  liable  to 
distress  for  arrears  at  any  time  while  on  the 
premises.  If  lodgings  are  taken  for  a certain 
aud  specified  time,  no  notice  to  quit  is  ne- 
cessary. If  the  lodger,  however,  continues 
after  the  expiration  of  the  term,  he  becomes 
a regular  lodger,  unless  there  is  an  agree 
ment  to  the  contrary.  If  he  owes  rent,  the 
housekeeper  can  detain  his  goods  whilst  on 
the  premises,  or  distrain,  as  a landlord  may 
distrain  the  goods  of  a tenant.  No  distinc- 
tion exists  between  lodgers  and  other  ten- 
ants as  to  the  payment  of  their  rent,  or  the 
turning  them  out  of  possession ; they  are 
also  similarly  circumstanced,  with  regard  to 
distress  for  rent,  as  householders.  The  rent 
of  weekly  tenants  should  be  paid  weekly, 
for  if  it  is  once  allowed  to  run  a quarter, 
the  tenant  cannot  be  forced  to  quit  without 
a quarter’s  notice.  Lodgings  by  the  year 
should  only  be  taken  from  a person  who  is 
either  proprietor  of  the  house,  or  holds  pos- 
session for  an  unexpired  term  of  years. 
Furnished  Lodgings  are  usually  let  by  the 
week,  on  payment  of  a fixed  sum,  part  of 
which  is  considered  as  rent  for  the  apart- 
ment, and  part  for  the  use  of  the  furniture. 
In  some  instances  an  agreement  is  made  for 
so  much  per  week  rent,  and  bo  much  for  the 
use  of  the  furniture,  and  to  place  all  monies 
received  to  the  account  of  the  furniture, 
until  that  part  of  the  demand  shall  be  satis- 
fied ; for  the  landlord cannotdistrain  for  the 
use  of  hi-  iurniture.  I’ersons  renting  fur- 
nished apartments  frequently  absent  them- 
selves, without  apprising  the  housekeeper, 
perhaps  with  the  rent  in  arrear.  If  there 
IS  probable  rea.«on  to  believe  that  the  lodger 
be  leit.  on  the  second  week  of  such  absence 
the  householder  may  send  for  a police  con- 
stable, and.  in  his  presence,  enter  the 
lodger’s  apartments,  and  lake  out  the  pro- 
perty of  tlie  latter,  and  secure  it  until  appli- 
cation i.s  made  for  it.  He  may  then  enter 
upon  the  possession  of  the  apartment;  and 
if,  alter  fourteen  days’  notice  given  by  ad- 
vertisemeiit  in  the  London  Gazette,  the  lodger 
does  not  pay  the  arrears  of  rent,  the  house- 
holder may  sell  the  property  to  satisfy  his 
claim,  reserving  any  surplus  money,  and 
such  goods  as  it  may  not  be  nece.ssary  to 
seli,  and  must  keep  them  ready  for  delivery 
to  the  lodger  when  he  shall  demand  them, 
if  a person  makes  a verbal  agreement  to 


take  lodgings  at  a future  day,  and  declines 
to  fulfil  liis  agreement,  the  housekeeper  has 
no  remedy;  but  if  he  pay  a deposit,  he 
partly  executes  an  agreement,  aud  the 
housekeeper  has  a remedy  against  him  for 
not  occupying  the  lodgings  according  to 
agreement.  If  a landlord  enter  and  use 
apartments  while  his  tenant  is  in  legal  pos- 
session, without  his  consent,  he  forfeits  his 
right  to  recover  rent.  If  a lodger  quits 
apartments  without  notice,  the  landloru  can 
still  recover  his  rent  by  action,  although  he 
has  put  a bill  in  the  window  to  let  them. 
Removing  goods  from  furnished  lodgings,, 
with  inieut  to  steal,  is  a felony ; unlawfully 
pledging  is  a misdemeanour.  When  the 
lodger  has  removed,  and  there  are  no  goods 
whereon  to  make  a levy,  the  rent  beomes  a 
debt,  and  can  only  be  recovered  in  the 
County  Court  of  the  district.  For  agreeme/it 
of  tenancy  and  notice  to  quit,  see  Lasdi.oiu> 
AND  Tenant. 

LOGWOOD.— A medicinal  agent  used  as 
an  astringent.  To  obtain  the  decoction, 
boil  an  ounce  and  a half  of  bruised  logwood 
in  two  pints  of  water  until  it  is  reduced  to 
one  pint ; then  add  a di'achm  of  bruised 
cassia,  aud  strain.  Lose,  from  one  to  two 
ounces. 

LOO. — A game  at  cards  which  is  sub- 
divided into  limited  and  unlimited  loo.  It 
is  played  two  ways,  both  with  five  and  three 
cards,  though  most  commonly  with  live, 
dealt  from  a whole  pack,  either  first  three 
and  then  two,  or  by  one  at  a time.  Several 
persons  may  play  together,  but  the  greatest 
number  can  be  admitted  when  the  game  is 
played  with  three  cards  only.  After  five 
cards  have  been  dealt  to  each  player, 
another  is  turned  up  for  trump.  In  general, 
the  kuave  of  clubs,  or  sometimes  the  knave 
of  the  trump  suit,  as  agreed  upon,  is  the 
highest  card,  and  is  styled  “pam;”  the  ace 
of  trumps  is  next  in  value,  and  the  rest  in 
succession  as  at  whist.  Each  player  haa 
the  liberty  of  changing  from  the  pack  all  or 
any  of  the  five  cards  dealt  him  ; or  of  throw- 
ing np  his  hand  in  order  to  escape  being, 
looed.  Those  who  play  their  cards,  either 
with  or  without  changing,  aud  do  not  gain 
a trick,  are  looed ; as  is  likewise  the  case 
with  all  who  have  stood  the  game,  when  a. 
Hush  or  flushes  occur;  and  each,  excepting 
any  player  holding  “pam”  of  an  inferior 
flush,  is  required  to  deposit  a slake,  to  be 
given  to  the  person  who  sweeps  the  board, 
or  to  be  divided  among  the  winners  at  the 
ensuing  deal,  according  to  the  tricks  which 
may  then  be  made.  For  instance,  if  every 
one  at  dealing,  .stakes  half-a-crown,  the 
tricks  are  entitled  to  sixpence  each,  aud 
wiioever  is  looed  must  put  down  half-a- 
crown,  exclusive  of  the  deal ; sometimes  it 
is  settled  that  each  person  looed  shall  pay  a 
sum  equal  to  that  which  happens  to  be  (.n 
the  talne  at  the  f ime.  J^ive  cards  of  a suit, 
or  four  with  “pam  ” compose  a flush  which 
sweeps  the  board,  and  yields  only  to  a 
superior  tliish,  or  the  elder  hand.  AVhcu 
loo  is  played  with  three  card.s,  they  are 
dealt  by  one  at  a time;  imin  is  omitted,  and 
the  cards  are  not  exchanged,  nor  permitteci. 
to  be  thrown  up.  ' 
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IiOOKIXG-GL.AS3E.S,  to  Cleai?. — Wash 
thoroughly  a piece  of  soft  sponge  and  re- 
move all  gritty  particles  from  it,  dip  it 
-slightly  into  water,  squeeze  it  out  again, 
and  then  dip  it  into  some  spirits  of  wine; 
rub  it  over  the  glass,  dust  it  with  some 
powder  blue  or  whiting,  sifted  through 
muslin ; remove  it  lightly  and  quickly  with 
a cloth ; then  rub  it  well  with  a clean  cloth, 
and  finish  with  a silk  handkerchief.  If  the 
glass  be  a large  one,  clean  one  half  at  a 
time,  otherwise  the  spirit  of  wine  will  dry 
before  it  can  be  removed.  If  the  frames  are 
gilt,  the  greatest  care  must  be  taken  to 
prevent  the  spirit  of  wine  from  touching 
them.  To  clean  such  frames,  rub  them  with 
a little  dry  cotton  wool ; this  will  remove  all 
dust  and  dirt  without  injury  to  the  gilding. 
If  the  frames  are  varnished,  they  may  be 
rubbed  with  the  spirit  of  wine,  which  will 
take  out  all  spots,  and  give  the  varnish  a 
superior  polish. 

LOTIONS. — Applications  principally  com- 
posed of  water,  used  either  to  the  skin  or  to 
the  mucous  surfaces,  as  the  inside  of  the 
mouth,  or  of  the  nostrils.  The  variety  of 
lotions,  from  plain  water,  upwards,  is  very 
great.  Il^tions  may  be  classed  as  cooling, 
stimulating,  astringent,  soothing,  and  seda- 
tiye.  Of  the  first,  water  is  an  example, 
either  alone,  combined  with  spirit,  from  half 
an  ounce  to  an  ounce  to  the  half-pint,  or 
combined  with  vinegar.  Water  with  one- 
o*"  one-half  spirit  of  wine,  applied  to 
the  skin  by  means  of  lint,  which  is  covered 
to  prevent  evaporation,  is  a good  example 
cf  a stimulating  lotion.  Very  cold  water, 
the  lotion  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  or  of  wliite 
vitriol,  in  tlie  proportion  of  from  one  to 
ten  grams  to  the  ounce  of  water,  form  an 
astringent ; the  various  preparations  of 
opium,  decoction  of  poppies,  decoction  of 
nemlock,  &c.,  are  soothing  lotions;  the 
prussic  acid  lotion  a sedative  one. 

LOVAGE.— Cordial.  Take  of  the  fresh 
roots  of  lovage,  valerian,  celury,  and  sweet 
fennel,  each  one  ounce;  essential  oil  of 
caraway  and  savin,  cacli  two  drachms ; 
spirit  of  wine,  one  gill ; proof  spirit,  three 
gallons;  loaf-sugar,  three  pounds.  Steep 
the  roots  and  seeds  in  the  spirit  for  fourteen 
days  ; then  dissolve  the  oils  in  the  spirit  of 
wine,  and  add  them  to  the  unsweetened  cor- 
dial drawn  off  from  the  other  ingredients. 
Jhssolve  the  sugar  in  the  w'ater  for  making 
up.  and  fine,  if  necessary,  with  alum. 

Lf)VIjVG-CUI’.— A beverage  made  as  fol- 
lows:—least  some  bread,  and  place  it  in  a 
large  cup  or  bowl,  which  will  hold  two 
■quarts  ; grafe  nutmeg  over  it,  and  pour  on 
a quart  of  ale,  and  two-thirds  of  a bottle 
of  sherry  ; sweeten  this  to  taste,  and  imme- 
diately before  serving  add  a bottle  of  soda 
water. 

LOZENGE. — A hard  compound  of  sugar 
and  gum,  which  contains  either  simple  lla- 
youring  or  some  medicinal  agent. — See 
Bi.ACK  CuilRANT,  Ipkcacuanha,  J'eppku- 

JflNT.  &0. 

LECIEElt  SIATCHE.S,  Oaittioxs  he- 
SPF.cting. — The  number  of  accidents  which 
have  occurred  from  luctfer  matches,  and  the 
•ease  with  which  both  life  and  property  may 
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be  destroyed  by  these  dangerous,  though 
I useful  articles,  ought  to  induce  persons  to 
use  them  with  caution  and  to  guard  them 
"!  • A many  of  the  disasters 

winch  have  been  recorded  as  resulting  from 
iueiter  matches,  have  arisen  through  the 
boxes  in  which  they  are  kept  having  been 
carelessly  left  about,  within  the  rrach  of 
children,  or  even  animals,  as  cats,  rats,  and 
mice.  To  prevent  this,  it  is  always  better 
to  Keep  them  in  a tin  bo.x,  which  should  be 
lu.=tened  high  up  against  the  -wall.  When 
children  are  detected  in  the  act  of  playing 
With  lucifer  matches,  a sport  of  which  they 
are  extremely  fond,  they  should  have  pointed 
out  to  them,  in  a clear  manner,  the  dangers 
which  are  likely  to  ensue,  and  the  accidents 
which  have  occurred  to  ofher  (>iildren 
through  playing  with  lucifer  matches ; and 
they  should  be  cautioned,  on  pain  of  severe 
punishment,  never  to  meddle  \\it!’  them 
again.  Adults  are  also  extremely  careless 
with  lucifer  matches  ; sometimes,  when  the 
matches  will  not  light  readily,  they  throw 
them  down  one  after  another,  and  these  are 
afterwards  ignited  by  the  friction  of  the 
foot,  or  any  other  opposing  bodv,  and 
smouldering  perhaps  for  a time,  eventually 
set  light  to  the  carpet  and  surrounding 
furniture.  Carrying  matches  about  the  per- 
son is  obviously  attended  with  the  greatest 
danger,  and  should  never  be  attempted , 
on  lighting  lucifer  matches,  the  action  of  the 
hand  should  be  a brisk  movement  from  the 
body,  not  towards  it,  for  by  the  disregard 
of  this  simple  act  many  accidents  have 
occurred. 


LUGGAGE,  Packing  and  Cahe  of.— 
Luggage  should  always  be  packed  syste- 
matically and  with  order,  as  it  will  tliiis  be 
found  far  more  convenient  to  persons  when 
travelling.  Where  there  is  only  one  pack- 
age, as  a trunk  or  portmanteau,  the  heaviest 
and  most  substantial  articles  should  be 
placed  at  the  bottom,  and  the  most  tender 
and  fragile  at  tlie  top.  When  it  is  not 
quite  full,  some  stray  articles  should  be 
placed  to  render  it  so,  and  to  prevent  the 
contents  from  shaking  about.  All  materials 
that  are  likely  to  soil  or  stain  the  articles 
with  which  they  come  in  contact,  such  ns 
ink,  wine,  oil,  &c.,  sliould  be  carefully  corked, 
and  placed  in  vessels  not  liable  to  break, 
and  to  protect  tliem  the  more  surely,  they 
should  be  rolled  in  some  such  article  as  an 
underwaistcont,  and  placed  in  a corner 
where  they  will  ride  securely.  IVhen  there 
are  more  packages  than  one.  the  articles 
should  be  appropriately  placed  in  their  re- 
ceptacles, according  to  the  order  in  which 
they  are  likely  to  be  wanted;  so  that  one 
package  need  only  be  opened  inslead  oi 
three  or  four.  In  all  cases,  it  will  be  found 
convenient  and  conducive  to  comfort,  to 
pack  such  articles  as  are  likely  to  be  re- 
quired for  immediate  use,  into  one  port- 
manteau or  bag,  such  a.s  the  iiiglit  clress. 
slippers,  brushes,  combs,  &c.,  for  by  this 
means  persona  when  arriving  fatigued  at 
the  end  of  their  journey,  have  those  article.s 
necessary  to  their  comfort  ready  at  hand, 
without  being  compelled  to  search  one  bo.x 
after  another,  and  perliaps  without  finding 
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what  is  wanted  after  all.  When  going:  on 
a journey,  trunks,  boxes,  &o.,  should  be 
securely  corded  ; and  portmanteaus  and 
bags  locked ; the  name  and  destination  of 
the  owner  should  also  be  prominently  placed 
on  each  package,  so  as  to  prevent  their 
being  mis-sent  or  carried  away  by  mistake. 
The  owner  of  luggage,  previous  to  starting 
on  a journey,  should  see  that  it  is  deposited 
in  a place  of  safety  and  protection ; and 
having  noted  the  place  well,  he  sliould 
hasten  there  when  he  arrives  at  his  jour- 
ney’s end,  and  superintend  its  removal ; 
he  should  also  prevent  its  being  touched 
by  irresponsible  persons— railway  or  ticket 
porters,  and  licensed  drivers  of  vehicles 
being  the  most  reliable.  When  persons  are 
packing  up  their  luggage,  they  should  avoid 
encumbering  themselves  with  articles  which 
they  are  not  likely  to  w'ant,  or  omitting  to 
take  such  things  as  will  iu  all  probability 
be  required;  either  of  these  inconveniences 
may  be  avoided  by  a little  timely  thought. 
When  the  cordage,  canvas,  &c.,  used  for 
luggage  is  removed,  it  should  not  be  thrown 
away,  as  though  it  were  not  likely  to  be 
required  again,  but  carefully  placed  aside, 
so  that  it  may  be  ready  to  the  liand  wlien- 
ever  it  is  again  wanted. — See  Box,  Pokt- 
MAXTEAU.  Trunk,  &c. 

LUMBAGO. — A painful  affection  of  the 
muscles  of  the  loins  and  small  of  the  back  ; 
a rheumatism,  or  sub-acute  inflammation 
of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  part.  Lum- 
bago, like  other  forms  of  rheumatism,  is 
induced  by  exposure  to  cold,  moisture,  or 
wet,  from  over-heating  the  body,  and  while 
in  a state  of  perspiration,  being  exposed  to 
draughts  or  cold  air.  When  of  long  stand- 
ing, it  is  not  unusual  for  the  kidneys  to 
sympathise  with  the  external  inflammation, 
and  complicate  the  disease. 

The  iymptoms  of  lumbago  are  too  well 
known  to  require  recapitulation ; and  as 
respects  the  treatment,  ttie  hot  bath,  either 
the  complete  or  hip,  is  in  all  cases  the  first 
and  most  important  means  to  adopt,  being 
followed  nj)  by  a vigorous  rubbing  in  of  the 
following  embrocation  twice  a day,  and  the 
exhibition  of  thirty  drops  of  the  spirits  of 
turpentine  in  a little  gin,  with  a small  quan- 
tity of  water,  upon  going  to  bed.  Take  of 
Camphorated  oil  . .2  ounces. 

Oil  of  amber  and  turpen- 
tine, of  each  . . 1 ounce. 

Spirits  of  hartshorn  . J an  ounce. 

Mix,  and  use  as  an  embrocation. 

Where  the  pain  is  excessive,  and  the  rest 
is  disturbed,  ten  grains  of  Dover’s  jiowder 
sliould  be  taken  at  bed-time  in  a littlegruel, 
and  a hot  tie  of  hot  water  placed  under  rlie 
liollow  of  the  back.  AVlien  the  acuteness  of 
the  disease  is  subdued  it  is  advisable  to  wear 
a warm  jila.ster  on  the  loins  for  some  sliort 
time  afterwards,  to  keep  np  the  heat,  and 
guard  against  cold  and  a relapse. 

1. UNA  It  CAUSTIC.— 'fids  is  cfTicacioiiH 
in  destroying  warts,  proud  flesh,  and  nn- 
liealthy  edges  of  ulcers.  It  Is  also  a remedy 
in  erysipelas,  wlien  aiiplied  in  solution,  in 
the  jiroportion  of  one  drachm  of  the  salt 
to  an  ounce  of  water,  this  to  be  brushed 


all  over  the  inflamed  part,  and  for  an  inch 
beyond  it.  The  skin  thus  treated  becomes 
blackened,  but  soon  peels  off,  and  leaves  a 
new  skin  in  its  place.  Bed  sores,  pencilled 
over  with  a solution  of  the  same  strength, 
will  soon  disappear  when  thus  treated. 

LUNCH  EON.— The  mid-day  repast,  known 
under  this  name,  may  be  served  in  two 
ways.  One  method  is  to  place  all  the 
things  wanted  on  a butler’s  tray  furnished 
with  let-down  sides,  so  that  when  placed 
on  the  table  it  will  answer  the  purpose  as 
well  as  though  the  tablecloth  were  laiil. 
The  other  plan  is  to  lay  the  tableclolh  in 
the  same  manner  that  it  is  spread  for 
dinner,  witli  the  pickle-stand  and  cruets 
opposite  each  other,  and  water  jug  and 
tumblers,  and,  if  in  season,  a vase  filled 
with  flowers  in  the  centre  of  the  table. 
The  sides  of  the  table  are  occupied  by  the 
requisites  for  each  guest,  namely,  two 
plates,  large  and  small  forks  and  knives, 
and  a dessertspoon, -a  folded  napkin,  with 
the  bread  placed  beneath,  upon  the  plate 
of  each  guest.  If  French  or  light  wines  be 
served,  they  may  remain  in  the  original 
bottles,  and  may  be  placed  in  ornamental 
wine  vases,  between  Hie  top  and  bottom 
dishes  and  the  vase  of  flowers,  with  the 
corks  drawn,  and  loosely  replaced.  The 
dishes  usually  served  for  luncheons  are  the 
remains  of  cold  meat,  neatly  trimmed  and 
garnished  ; cold  game,  hashed  or  plain ; 
curries ; minced  meats ; cold  meat  and 
fruit  pies ; cutlets,  plainly  cooked  ; chops  ; 
steaks  ; eggs  ; omelettes.  &c.  Ale  and  por- 
ter are  generally  served,  and  occasionally 
sherry,  Marsala,  port,  or  home-made  wines 
are  introduced,  with  biscuits  and  ripe  fruit. 
As  luncheon  is  a meal  served  about  the 
time  that  friends  and  acquaintances  nsually 
dropin.agood  housewile  will  always  have 
something  in  the  house  ready  to  convert 
into  a luncheon  to  meet  exigencies,  and,  in 
most  cases,  the  remains  of  the  previous 
day’s  dinner  will  afford  an  ample  supply 
for  this  purpose. 

LUNCHEON  CAKES.— Take  a pound  of 
flour,  two  drachms  of  muriatic  acid,  two 
drachms  of  carbonate  of  soda,  three  ounce.s 
of  sugar,  three  ounces  of  butter,  and  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  currants  ; mi.x  these 
in  a pint  of  milk,  till  they  attain  tlie  proper 
consistence,  and  bake  in  a hot  oven  for  an 
hour. 

Flour,  lib. ; muriatic  acid,  2 drachms ; 
carbonate  of  soda,  2 drachms  ; sugar.  3ozs.  ; 
butter,  ,2ozs. ; currants.  lib. ; milk.  1 pint. 

LUNGS,  AFFECTIONS  OF.— The  dis- 
eases or  forms  of  disease  to  which  the  lungs- 
are  liable  are  remarkably  numerous,  as  they 
symjialhise  witli  the  disease  of  every  otlier 
organ  : with  all  ttie  affections  of  tlie  skin  ; 
besides  complaints  proper  to  themselves; 
and  mav  be  either  acutely  or  chronically 
intlanieii.  enlarged,  congested,  tnberculated, 
or  wasteii  by  suppuration.  IVIany  of  these 
forms  have  alreadv.  or  will  be  yet,  treated 
under  their  special  heads,  ns  consumption, 
pbtliisis,  catarrh,  bronchitis,  some  of  which, 
tliough  not  strictly  appertaining  to  flio 
lungs,  are  so  intimately  connected  with  their 
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functions  and  the  whole  respiratory  system 
as  to  be  inseparable  from  those  organs. 

Acute  inrtammation  of  the  lungs,  or  pneu- 
monia. is  marked  by  all  the  inflammatory 
and  febrile  symptoms  developed  in  an  aggra- 
vated degree,  attended  with  great  pain,  diffi- 
culty of  breathing,  cough,  dry  skin,  and 
thirst,  with  a full,  strong,  hard  pulse,  that 
after  a time  sinks  to  a wiry  flutter. 

The  treatment  is  much  the  same  as  for  other 
inflammatory  diseases,  bleeding,  antimony, 
and  opium  being  the  chief  and  almost  only 
remedies.  But  as  the  lungs  perform  one  of 
the  most,  if  not  the  most  important  part  in 
the  great  system  of  life,  it  should  be  ob- 
served that  whatever  depleting  measures 
are  adopted,  the  chief  force  of  them  must  be 
employed  in  the  first  stage;  and  should  the 
inflammatory  action  continue,  relief  must 
be  obtained  by  indirect  evacuants,  as  purga- 
tives. diaphoretics,  and  counter-irritants. 
— See  Pneumonia. 

LUPINE. — This  family  of  plants  is  gene- 
rally divided  into  annuals,  perennials,  and 
frame  everg-een  shrubs ; but  they  also 


produce  seed  so  freely  that  it  is  easiest  to 
propagate  them  by  that  means ; only  the 
evergreens,  instead  of  being  sown  in  the 
open  ground,  should  have  the  assistance  of 
a gentle  hotbed,  to  rear  them  belbre  planting 
out.  The  white  lupine  was  cultivated  by 
the  Romans  as  a legume,  and  is  still  occa- 
sionally grown  in  Italy  and  France.  The 
seeds  were  formerly,  and  are  sometimes 
now  used  as  food ; but  more  generally,  the 
whole  plant  is  mown  and  given  as  herbage 
to  cattle,  and  sometimes  the  crop  is  ploughed 
down  as  manure. 

BURCH KR.  — A dog  of  a cross-breed 
between  the  greyhound  and  harrier,  and  re- 
crossed with  the  terrier.  His  limbs  are 
strong  ; his  head  less  sharp  than  that  of  a 
greyhound ; his  ears  are  short,  erect,  and 
Ct'J 


half  pricked  ; and  his  hair  coarse  and  wiry. 
His  principal  forte  lies  in  killing  rabbits,  as 


he  has  a fine  scent,  and  runs  his  game 
without  giving  tougu.>. 
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MACAROONS,  Al.mo.vd. —Blanch  and 
dry  a pound  of  sweet  almonds ; pound  them 
to  a smooth  paste,  with  a little  white  of 
egg,  then  whi.sk  to  a firm  solid  froth  the 
whites  of  seven  eggs ; mix  with  them  a 
pound  and  a half  of  the  finest  sugar;  add 
these  ingredients  by  degrees  to  the  almonds, 
whisk  the  whole  well  up  together,  and  drop 
the  mixture  upon  wafer  paper ; bake  the 
cakes  in  a moderate  oven  to  a very  pale 
brown. 

Almonds,  lib. ; sugar,  ijlb. ; eggs, 
T whites. 

MACAROONS.  Cocoanut.  — Rasp  a 
fresh  cocoanut,  spread  it  on  a dish  or  tin, 
and  let  it  dry  gradually  for  a couple  of  days  ; 
add  to  it  double  its  weight  of  line  sifted 
sugar,  and  the  whites  of  eight  eggs,  beaten 
to  a solid  froth,  to  the  pound.  Roll  the 
mixture  into  small  balls,  place  them  on  a 
buttered  tin,  and  bake  them  in  a very  gentle 
oven  for  about  twenty  minutes.  Move  them 
from  the  tin  while  they  are  warm,  and  store 
them  In  a very  dry  canister  as  soon  as  they 
are  cold. 

iWr  Cocoanut,  Jib.;  sugar,  lib.;  eggs, 
8 wliites. 

MACAltOONS,  OnANGF,  Fi-owf.u.  — 
Have  ready  two  pounds  of  very  dry  white 
sifted  sugar.  Weigh  two  ounces  of  the 
petals  of  freshly  gatliered  orange  blossoins 
after  they  have  been  fresh  gathered  from 
the  stems  ; cut  them  very  small  with  a pair 
of  scissors  into  the  sugar ; add  the  whites 
of  seven  eggs ; whisk  the  whole  ^yeIl 
together  until  it  attains  a snowy  white- 
ness ; then  drop  the  mixture  on  to  paper 
without  delay,  and  place  the  cakes  in  a very 
cool  oven. 

iJtT  Sugar,  albs. ; orange  blossoms,  2ozs. 
cgg.s,  7 whites. 
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ilACASSAll  OIL.— The  preparation  for 
tlie  toilet  thus  named  is  compounded  in 
various  ways ; the  followintf  is  one  of  the 
most  aofreeable  forms  Oil  of  helm,  one 
pint;  cocoanut  oil,  half  a pint;  essence  of 
bergamot,  a quarter  of  an  ounce;  essence 
of  musk,  a quarter  of  an  ounce ; attar  of 
roses,  six  drops.  Infuse  these  ingredients 
in  a bottle  near  the  fire  for  two  or  three 
hours;  then  set  the  bottle  by  for  a week, 
.shaking  the  contents  frequently;  the  oil 
will  then  be  lit  for  use. 

MACAIV.  — A bird  of  the  parrot  tribe, 
valued  for  its  distinct  and  fluent  articula- 
tion, and  for  the  intelligenee  which  it  dis- 


plays towards  those  to  whom  it  is  accus- 
tomed. It  is,  however,  very  capricious  in 
temper,  and  when  it  forms  dislikes,  often 
evinces  much  malice.  The  red  and  blue  macaw 
is  a remarkably  beautif  ul  species.  Another 
iavourite  variety  is  the  blue  and  orange 
macaw,  which  is  somewhat  less  in  size  than 
The  preceding.  'This  species  does  not  learn 
To  talk  so  readily  as  others,  but  is  a better 
imitater  of  sounds,  bleating  like  a sheep, 
mewing  like  a cat,  and  barking  like  a dog 
with  admirable  correctness  and  lacility. 

MACCARONI  BOILED. — Drop  the 
maccaroni  lightly  and  by  degrees  into  a 
hirge  pan  of  fast  boiling  water,  into  which 
a little  salt  and  a piece  ol  butter,  the  size  of 
a walnut,  liave  been  previously  thrown.  In 
about  three-quarters  of  an  hour  it  will  be 
suflioicntly  tender.  Pour  it  into  a large 
cullender,  and  drain  the  water  well  from  it. 
The  pipe  maccaroni  should  be  sulfered  to 
remain  entire,  and  served  in  That  form. 
The  ribbon  maccaroni  is  more  quickly  boiled 
than  the  pipe  maccaroni.  Drop  it  gradually 
into  plenty  of  hoiling  water,  and  turn  it 
over  occasionally,  that  it  may  be  equally 
done.  Drain  it  thoroughly  when  it  is  per- 
fectly tender,  nini  serve  it  quickly,  cither 
quite  plain,  or  with  a compote  of  fruit. 

MACCARONI  PUDDING.  — Mix  a 
quarter  of  a iioiiiid  of  maccaroni  with  a pint 
of  good  milk,  and,  when  quite  tender, 
sweeten  with  brown  sugar,  and  add  a little 
more  milk,  and  three  eggs  well  beaten. 
Hake  in  a buttered  dish  in  a Dutch  oven  for 
three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

Maccaroni,  Rb. ; milk,  1 pint;  sugar,  1 
to  sweeten  ; eggs,  3.  | 


MACCARONI  SOUP.— Taxe  four  onions, 
t\yo  carrots,  and  one  turnip;  cut  them  into 
slices  with  an  ounce  of  butter,  an  ounce  of 
allspice,  and  a few  sweet  herbs;  fry  these 
ingredients  together  in  a stewpan  until 
they  are  of  a delicate  brown  ; then  boil  them 
III  four  quarts  of  stock  for  half  an  hour: 
have  ready  a pound  of  dry  flour,  and  mi.x  it 
with  cold  water,  together  with  two  spoonfuls 
of  salt,  and  one  of  pepper ; strain  ii  through 
a sieve,  and  let  it  boil  for  live  minutes ; 
have  ready  half  a pound  of  maccaroni ; put 
it  to  the  stock,  and  serve. 

Onions,  4 ; carrots,  2 ; turnip,  i ; 
butter,  loz. ; sweet  herbs,  a few;  allspice, 
loz.;  stock,  4 quarts;  flour,  lib.;  water, 
sufficient;  salt,  2 teaspoontuls ; pepper, 
1 teaspoonful ; maccaroni,  ,Rb. 

MACCARONI,  SWEET,  — Drop  gently 
into  a pint  and  a half  of  new  milk,  when  it 
is  boiling  fast,  four  ounces  of  pipe  maccaroni ; 
add  a few  grains  of  salt,  and  about  a dozen 
thin  strips  of  lemon  or  orange  rind.  Simmer 
the  maccaroni  by  a gentle  lire  until  it  is 
tolerably  tender,  then  add  from  two  to 
three  ounces  of  sugar  broken  small ; boil  the 
maccaroni  till  the  pipes  are  soft,  and  swollen 
to  their  full  size;  drain  and  arrange  it  in  a 
hot  dish ; stir  the  milk  quickly  to  the  yolk.s 
of  three  eggs  well  beaten;  agitate  them 
briskly  over  the  lire  until  they  thicken,  pour 
them  over  the  maccaroni,  and  serve  it  im- 
mediately. 

Milk,  li  pint;  pipe  maccaroni,  4ozs. ; 
strips  of  lemon-rind,  12  ; sugar,  2 to  3ozs.  ; 
eggs,  3 yolks. 

MACE.— The  second  coat  of  ihe  nutmeg 
It  is  highly  aromatic,  but  distasteful  if  em- 
ployed m excess ; many  persons  dislike  the 
flavour  of  it  altogether,  therefore  it  should 
never  be  used  when  cooking  for  mixed 
parties.  As  a stomachic,  it  resembles  nut- 
meg in  its  elfects.  The  essence  of  macc  may 
be  made  in  the  same  way  as  the  essence  of 
clove. 

^^ACERATION.  — A process  frequently 
required  to  be^  performed  in  compounding 
niedieines.  and  in  culinary  operations.  It 
is  perlornied  by  simply  immersing  the 
substance  which  is  to  be  acted  upon  in  cold 
Ptir  a certain  time. 

MACKEREL.— This  well-known  fish  is 
one  ol  the  most  beautiful  as  regards  the 


brilliancy  of  its  colours,  and  at  the  same 
time  one  of  the  niost^  useful  to  man  as  an 
article  of  food.  The 'usual  length  of  the 
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mackerel  is  about  fourteen  inches,  or  vary- 
ing from  twelve  to  sixteen.  It  is  a vora- 
cious feeder,  and  its  growth  is  rapid;  but  it 
is  not  the  largest  kind  that  are  accounted  the 
best  for  the  table.  Those  taken  in  May  and 
June  are  considered  superior  in  flavour  to 
such  as  are  caught  either  in  the  sprin^f  or 
autumn.  There  are  various  modes  of  fishing 
for  mackerel;  but  the  way  in  which  the 
greatest  numbers  are  taken,  is  by  draft- 
nets. 

MACKEREL  BAKED.- Open  the  fish 
only  just  sufficient  to  admit  of  tlieir  being 
emptied  and  perfectly  cleaned.  Wash  and 
wipe  them  dry,  then  fold  them  in  a soft 
cloth,  and  let  them  remain  in  it  awhile. 
Replace  the  roes,  and  put  the  fish  into  a 
baking-dish  of  suitable  size,  with  a table- 
spoonful of  wine,  a few  drops  of  chili 
vinegar,  a little  salt  and  cayenne,  and  about 
half  an  ounce  of  butter,  well  blended  with 
a saltspoonful  of  flour  for  each  fish.  They 
must  be  turned  round  with  the  heads  and 
tails  towards  each  other,  that  they  may  lie 
compactly  in  the  dish,  and  the  backs  should 
be  placed  downwards,  that  the  sauce  may 
surround  the  thickest  part  of  the  flesh.  Lay 
two  buttered  papers  over  the  fish,  and  press 
them  down  upon  them  ; set  the  dish  into  a 
gentle  oven  for  twenty  minutes,  take  off  the 
papers,  and  send  the  fish  to  table  in  their 
sauce. 

MACKEREL  BOILED.  — Wash  and 
cleanse  the  fish  thoroughly,  put  them  into 
cold  water,  with  a handlul  of  salt  in  it;  let 
them  simmer  rather  than  boil ; • a small 
mackerel  will  be  sufficiently  done  in  about 
a quarter  of  an  hour ; and  the  surest  indi- 
cation that  they  are  done  is  by  the  eye 
starting,  and  the  tail  splitting.  After  this, 
remove  them  immediately  from  the  water ; 
for  they  are  so  delicate,  that  the  heat  of  the 
water  will  break  them.  In  general,  the 
mackerel  is  boiled  too  much,  and  the  roe  too 
little.  The  best  way  is  to  make  a slit  oppo- 
site the  middle  of  the  roe ; this  will  allow  the 
water  to  have  access,  so  that  the  roe  will  be 
done  as  soon  as  the  fish.  For  sauce,  see 
FE.NXF.r,  Sauce.  Gooseberry  Sauce,  aud 

I’AKSLKY  AND  BUTTER. 

MACKEREL  BROILED.  — Cleanse  a 
fine  large  mackerel,  wipe  it  on  a dry  cloth, 
and  cut  a long  slit  down  the  back ; lay  it  on 
a clean  gridiron,  over  a clear  slow  fire; 
loosen  it  gently  should  it  stick,  which  it  will 
do  unless  often  moved ; when  one  side  is 
done,  turn  it  on  the  other;  and  when  both 
aides  are  finished,  turn  the  back  to  the  fire  : 
about  half  an  hour  will  broil  it  well.  For 
sauce,  mix  well  together  a little  fine  minced 
fennel  or  parsley,  seasoned  with  pepper  and 
salt,  and  a bit  of  fresh  butter,  and  when  the 
mackerel  are  ready  for  table,  put  some  of 
this  into  the  fish. 

MACKEREL  FRIED.  — After  wa.shing 
and  cleansing  the  fish  thoroughly,  cut  off 
the  heads  and  tails,  split  the  bodies  quite 
open  and  remove  the  back-bones;  wipe  the 
mackerel  very  dry,  dust  fine  salt  and  [lepper 
over  them  ; Hour  them  well;  fry  them  a fine 
brown  In  boiling  lard,  drain  them  thoroughly, 
and  serve  with  the  following  sauce: — Dis- 
solve in  a small  saucepan  an  ounce  and  a 
C.'il 


half  of  butter  smoothly  mixed  with  a tea- 
spoonful  of  flour,  and  a little  salt  and 
cayenne;  shake  these  over  a gentle  fire 
until  they  are  lightly  coloured,  then  add  by 
slow  degrees  half  a pint  of  good  broth  or 
gravy,  and  the  juice  of  a large  lemon  ; boil 
the  sauce  for  two  or  three  minutes,  and 
serve  it  very  hot. 

MACKEREL  MARINADED.  — Clean 
the  fish  thoroughly  and  cut  off  the  heads  , 
rub  plenty  of  pepper,  salt,  and  allspice  into 
the  inside ; place  them  in  layers  in  a baking- 
dish,  with  bay  leaves  between  the  layers, 
and  add  three  parts  vinegar  and  one  of 
water,  sufficient  to  fill  the  dish  ; add  a little 
whole  pepper,  and  a blade  or  two  of  mace. 
Bake  slowly  for  about  five  hours.  When 
cold,  remove  the  fish  and  marinade  into 
another  dish,  taking  care  not  to  bruise  or 
break  them. 

MACKEREL  BRESERVED.  — Select 
fine  fish,  cleanse  them  thoroughly,  and 
lightly  fry  them  in  oil;  divide  the  fish, 
remove  the  bones,  heads,  and  skins,  and  mb 
the  flesh  well  over  with  the  following  sea- 
soning for  every  dozen  fish,  take  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  salt,  an  ounce  and  a half 
of  black  pepper,  half  a dozen  cloves,  a blade 
or  two  of  mace,  and  a nutmeg  grated ; mix 
these  ingredients  well  together,  and  cover 
the  surface  of  the  fish  well  with  the  season- 
ing; then  place  the  fish  in  layers  packed 
into  a atone  jar  (not  glazed),  cover  the  whole 
with  vinegar ; and  if  the  fish  is  to  be  pre- 
served for  any  length  of  time,  pour  salad  oil 
or  melted  suet  over  the  top.  In  this  way 
the  fish  will  keep  for  months. 

MACKEREL  SOUSED.  — Wash  and 
cleanse  the  mackerel  well,  and  remove  the 
roes ; boil  the  fish  in  salt  and  water : take 
them  out  when  done  enough,  and  lay  them 
in  a deep  dish : pour  away  half  the  liquor 
they  were  boiled  in,  and  add  to  the  rest  of 
the  liquor  as  much  vinegar  as  wdll  cover 
them,  together  with  two  or  three  bay  leaves. 
They  should  be  two  or  three  days  before 
they  are  eaten. 

MACKEREL  STEWED.  — Work  very 
smoothly  together  a dessertspoonful  of 
(lour  with  two  ounces  of  butter,  put  them 
into  a stewpan,  and  stir  them  round  over 
the  fire  until  the  butter  is  dissolved  ; add  a 
quarter  of  a teaspoonful  of  mace,  half  a 
teaspoonf'ul  of  salt,  and  a little  cayenne; 
pour  in  by  slow  degrees  three  glasse.s  oi 
claret ; and  when  the  same  boils,  lay  in  a 
couple  of  fine  mackerel  well  cleansed  and 
wiped  dry ; stew  them  very  gently  (or  IKteeii 
or  twenty  minutes,  and  turn  them  when 
half  done;  lift  them  out,  dish  them  care- 
(ully,  stir  a teaapoonful  of  made  mustard  to 
the  sauce,  give  it  a boil,  and  pour  it  over  the 
fish. 

DIACKEREL,  TO  Carve.  — Mackerel 
should  be  served  in  jiicces  cut  through  the 
side,  when  they  arc  largo  If  small,  they 
may  be  divided  through  the  back-bone  and 
served  in  halves.  The  shoulder  part  is  con- 
sidered the  best.  _ . „ , 

MACK EK EL,  TO  CrioosE.  — Dus  tlsh 
loses  life  as  soon  as  it  leaves  the  sen,  and  the 
fresher  it  is  the  better.  The  llrmnes.s  of  the 
flesh,  the  clearness  of  the  eyes,  and  the  bril- 
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liancy  of  its  colour,  are  the  criteria  of  fresh 
mackerel.  Mackerel  are  in  their  highest 
perfection  early  in  the  season,  when  they 
have  the  least  roe ; when  they  are  fullest  of 
roe  they  are  valuable  for  the  roe  only,  the 
flesh  having  scarcely  any  flavour.  After 
they  lose  their  roes  they  are  not  worth  catch- 
ing, the  roe,  which  was  all  that  was  good  of 
them,  being  gone.  There  is  also  an  after- 
season, when  a few  large  fine  mackerel  are 
taken,  about  the  month  of  October  ; these 
fish  having  had  time  to  fatten  and  recover 
their  health,  are  full  of  high  flavour,  and 
their  flesh  is  firm  and  juicy  ; they  are  com- 
monly called  silver  mackerel,  from  their 
beautiful  colour  and  appearance. 

MADDER.  — This  plant  has  a perennial 
root  and  an  annual  stalk.  The  soils  best 


suited  to  the  cultivation  of  madder  are 
deep,  fertile,  sandy  loams,  not  retentive  of 
moisture,  and  having  a considerable  portion 
of  vegetable  matter  in  their  composition. 
The  preparation  of  the  soil  may  either  Con- 
sist in  trench  ploughiiigs,  lengthwise  and 
across,  with  pronged  stirrings,  so  as  to 
bring  it  to  a line  tilth;  or,  what  will  often 
be  found  preferable,  by  one  trenching  two 
leet  deep  by  manual  labour.  The  sets  or 
plants  are  best  obtained  from  runners,  or 
surface  roots  of  the^old  plants.  Tliese,  being 
taken  up,  are  to  be  cut  into  lengths  of  from 
six  to  twelve  inches,  according  to  the  scarci;  y 
or  ubtindance  of  runners.  Sets  niiiy  also  be 
procured  by  sowing  the  seeds  in  a tine  light 
eurih  a year  before  they  are  wanted,  and 
then  transplanting  them;  or  sets  of  an  inch 
may  be  ])lanted  one  year  in  a garden,  and 
then  removed  to  the  field  plantation.  The 
season  of  planting  Is  commonly  May  or 
.lunc,  and  the  manner  is  generally  in  rows 
nine  or  ten  asunder,  and  five  or  six  inches 
apart  in  the  rows.  The  alter-culture  con- 
sists in  hoeing  and  weeding,  with  stirring 
by  pronged  hoes,  either  of  the  hiirse  or 
hand  kind.  The  crop  is  taken  at  the  end 


of  the  third  autumn  alter  planting,  and 
generally  in  the  month  of  October.  Drying 
the  roots  is  the  next  process,  and,  in  very 
fine  seasons,  may  be  sometimes  efi’ected  on 
the  soil,  by  simply  spreading  the  plants  as 
they  are  taken  up ; but  in  most  seasons  they 
require  to  be  dried  on  a kiln,  like  that  used 
for  malt  and  hops.  They  are  dried  till  they 
become  brittle,  and  then  packed  up  in  bags 
for  sale  to  the  dyer.  In  judging  ot  the  qua- 
lities of  the  madder  root,  the  best  is  that 
which,  on  being  broken  in  two,  has  a bright 
red  or  purple  appearance,  without  any  yel  low' 
cast  being  exhibited.  The  use  of  madder- 
roots  is  chiefly  in  dyeing  and  calico-printing. 
The  haulm  which  accumulates  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  field,  in  the  course  of  three  years, 
may  be  carted  to  the  farm-yard  and  fer- 
mented along  with  the  horse-litter.  Madder- 
seed  in  abundance  may  be  collected  from  the 
plants  in  the  September  of  the  second  and 
third  years. 

lilADEIKA  CAKE. — Whisk  four  eggs 
until  they  are  as  light  as  possible,  then,  con- 
tinuing still  to  whisk  them,  throw  in  by  slow 
decrees  the  following  ingredients,  in  the 
order  named : — six  ounces  of  sifted  sugar, 
six  ounces  of  flour  dried  and  sifted,  tour 
ounces  of  butter  slightly  dissolved,  but  not 
heated;  the  rind  of  a Iresh  lemon  ; and  the 
third  of  a teaspoonful  of  carbonate  of  soda, 
beat  well  in  just  before  the  cake  is  moulded ; 
bake  it  for  an  hour  in  a moderate  oven.  In 
making  this  cake,  be  particular  that  each 
portion  of  the  butter  is  beaten  into  the 
mixture  until  no  appearance  of  it  remains, 
before  the  next  is  added. 

Eggs,  4 ; sugar.  6ozs. ; flour,  6ozs. ; 
butter,  40ZS. ; lemon,  1 rind ; carbonate  ot 
soda,  i teaspoonful. 

51ADEIRA  CIDER. — Take  new  cider 
from  the  press,  mix  it  with  honey  till  it  will 
float  an  egg;  boil  it  gently  for  a quarter  of 
an  hour,  but  not  in  an  iron  saucepan  ; take 
off  the  scum  as  it  rises,  let  the  liquor  cool, 
then  barrel  it,  without  filling  the  vessel 
quite  lull;  bottle  it  oft'  in  March.  In  six 
W'eeks  after  it  will  be  fit  for  use,  and  strong 
as  Sladeira. 

^If^ENESS. — Disease  of  the  brain  even- 
tuating in  loss  of  reason,  assumes  many 
.shapes,  and  has  many  forms  and  conditions  ; 
though  the  term  madness  with  some  degree 
oi  reason  is  applied  to  all,  abstractedly 
considered,  and  relatively  understood,  no 
phrase  can  be  more  faulty  and  objectionable. 
Insanity,  idiocy,  cretinism,  imbecility,  de- 
mentia, and  melancholia,  or  melancholy 
madness,  are  some,  though  by  no  means  all, 
the  forms  of  mental  aberration  that  come 
under  this  very  comprehensive  term.  Each 
of  these  forms  ot  madness,  or  loss  of  judg- 
ment and  imagination,  has  a distinctive 
character  of  its  own,  and  has  either  been 
e.xcited  by  some  other  disease;  some  great 
conimotion  of  the  system,  caused  by  violent 
excitement  of  the  passions ; by  direct  injury 
to  the  head ; e.xposurc,  uncovered,  to  the 
influeno^  .4'  the  summer  sun,  causing  a sun 
stroke  some  diseased  condition  of  the 
brain,  induced  by  some  specific  nlfectiou  ot 
that  organ;  or  an  liprcditary  cause,  the 
consequence  of  a redundancy  or  diminution 
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ia  8ome  of  the  lobes  of  the  brain,  in  whioli 
case,  the  disease  being  born  with  the  patient, 
there  can  be  no  hope  of  cure  or  improve- 
ment. 

Insanity,  or  that  madness  which  — of  a 
temporary  character,  produced  and  kept 
alive  by  an  active  disease  elsewhere  in  the 
body  than  the  brain  itself,  though  that 
organ  occasionally  is  the  primary  cause— is 
a symptomatic  Ibrm  of  madness  subsiding, 
in  general,  when  the  disease  that  provoked 
it  is  cured.— See  Insanity. 

Idiocy,  being  that  hopeless  state  of  fatuity, 
the  consequence,  as  has  been  said,  of  a defec- 
tive development  of  the  brain,  and  born 
with  the  patient,  it  has  been  thought  unne- 
cessary to  refer  to  it  in  a more  particular 
manner,  the  great  variety  of  such  cases 
only  filling  the  mind  with  painful  images. 

Cretinism  is  a special  variety  of  idiocy, 
indicated  by  a large  head,  square  visage, 
wide  mouth,  thick  ears,  and  goitres  ; in  fact, 
it  is  the  idiocy  peculiar  to  that  form  of 
scpfula  whose  most  marked  feature  is  the 
goitre,  attacking  whole  tribes  of  people  in 
different  parts  of  the  world,  and  who,  in 
addition  to  a fatuity  of  mind  and  an  en- 
larged neck,  are  noted  by  a dwarfish  stature, 
seldom  exceeding  four  feet. 

Melancholia  is  that  variety  of  madness 
depending  on  some  chronic  state  of  disease, 
whose  chief  attributes  are,  a sad  and  de- 
sponding state  of  mind ; a settled  melan- 
choly, that  only  sees  despair  and  sorrow  in 
every  purpose  of  life;  and  though  the  ima- 
gination may  only  pursue  one  line  of  reason- 
ing, the  patient  contemplates  it  as  devoid  of 
every  ray  of  hope,  and  eagerly  seeks  to 
terminate  his  e.xistence  before  the  event  he 
broods  upon  can  overtake  him.  To  such 
persons  an  unreasonable  dread  of  poverty  is 
the  most  frequent  form  in  which  the  mad- 
ness shows  itself,  and  from  the  apprehension 
ol  which  no  relief  offers  itself  to  the  patient 
but  suicide.  Melancholy  madness  most  fre- 
quently results  from  a chronic  state  of  in- 
sanity, or,  in  other  words,  insanity,  if  long 
standing,  is  in  certain  constitutions  liable  to 
degenerate  into  melancholia.  The  treatnunt 
of  this  disease  is  almost  entirely  of  a moral 
character,  and  must  consist  in  frequent 
change  of  scene  and  society,  exercise,  and 
lively  conversation,  any  temporary  oppres- 
sion of  the  head  being  relieved  by  a few 
leeches,  and  an  occasional  aperient;  at  the 
same  time,  without  seeming  to  do  so,  main- 
tainin'' an  unceasing  watch  over  the  patient, 
and  while  apparently  reposing  confidence  in 
his  honour,  never  relaxing  the  vigilance  of 
supervision. 

Hypochondriasis,  or  vapours,  as  it  is  some- 
times called,  very  often  assumes  a species  ol 
aberration  closely  resembling  melancholy 
madness;  and  like  the  many  varieties  of 
what  is  called  monomania,  or  madness  on  one 
subject,  difilicult  to  determine  whether  jirl- 
marily  depending  on  a diseased  state  of  the 
brain,  or  of  the  digestive  organs.  The  treat- 
ment in  all  such  cases  must  conform  as 
near  as  can  be  traced  to  the  exciting  cause, 
though  in  all  such  cases, medicine  is  generally 
much  less  necessary  than  moral  suasion,  and 
the  promotion  of  a healtliler  action  of  mind 
6&3 


j and  body,  by  change  of  air  and  invigorating 
j exercise,  especially  such  as  rowing,  swim- 
ming, fencing,  climbing  hills,  horse-riding, 
and  quick  walking. 

I There  only  remains  one  other  form  of 
j madness  to  be  considered,  mania,  properly 
so  caUed,  or  raving  madness  ; but  as  this  is 
a subject  so  distinct  from  all  the  other  forms 
of  temporary  aberration ; is  induced  by  so 
many  and  contrary  causes:  and  demands  a 
course  of  treatment  so  distinct,  that  it  would 
be  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  give  the 
general  symptoms,  and  indicate  the  broad 
j principles  on  which  the  treatment  is  based ; 
all  patients  so  afl'ected,  both  lor  their  owm 
comfort  and  to  further  the  chance  of  their 
recovery,  are  treated  in  establishments  spe- 
cially adapted  for  the  purpose.  There  are 
many  cases  of  confirmed  madness,  where 
the  patient  is  neither  raving  nor  iurious,  but 
in  which  more  or  less  of  the  same  symptoms 
are  common  to  that  condition : these  are. 
delirium  without  fever.  Hushed  face,  and 
wild  e.xpression  of  countenance,  sharp  pains 
in  the  head,  ringing  in  the  ears,  rolling  ami 
Hashing  eyes,  grinding  of  the  teeth,  loud 
roarings,  and  violent  muscular  exertions, 
rooted  antipathies  to  objects  and  places 
formerly  beloved  or  attached  to,  insensibility 
or  indifference  to  heat  and  cold,  hunger, 
thirst,  or  watching,  and  attended  throughout 
by  a quick,  full,  and  hard  pulse.  A remark- 
able peculiarity  with  all  maniacs  is,  that 
periodically,  or  once  a mouth,  or  at  the 
full  of  the  moon,  all  the  symptoms  are 
exaggerated,  and  occasionally  a perfect  re- 
mission  of  the  symptoms,  the  patient  en- 
joying lucid  intervals ; from  this  periodicity 
they  are  called  lunatics.  The  treatment  con- 
sists in  carrying  out  the  three  following 
objects,  each  indication,  as  it  is  called,  re- 
quiring a distinct  treatment : first,  to  gain  a 
perfect  command  over  the  maniac ; secondly, 
to  divert  his  mind  from  the  existing  train 
of  thought;  and  thirdly,  to  diminish  the 
preternatural  action  of  the  brain. 

MAGIC  LANTEUN.— The  object  of  this 
ingenious  instrument  is  to  represent,  in  a 
dark  room,  on  a white  wall  or  cloth,  a suc- 
cession of  enlarged  figures  of  remarkable. 
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natural,  or  grotesque  objects.  Theniechatiisni 
of  the  magic  lantern  is  illiistruied  in  the 
accompanying  engraving.  It  consists  ot  a 
tin  box,  with  a funnel  on  the  top,  repre- 
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sented  by  e,  and  a door  on  one  side  of  it. 
Tliis  funnel,  by  being  bent,  serves  the  double 
purpose  of  letting  out  the  smoke  and  keep- 
ing in  the  light.  In  the  middle  of  the  bottom 
of  the  box  is  placed  a moveable  tin  lamp,  a, 
which  must  have  two  or  three  good  lights  at 
the  right  of  the  centre  of  the  polished  tin 
retiector,  c.  In  the  front  of  the  box,  oppo- 
site the  reflector,  is  fixed  a tin  tube,  m,  in 
which  there  slides  another  tube,  ni.  The 
sliding  tube  has  at  its  outer  extremity  a 
convex  lens,  of  about  two  inches  diameter  ; 
the  tube  ra  has  also  a convex  lens  fixed  in  it, 
as  shown  in  the  figure,  of  three  inches  dia- 
meter. The  locus  of  the  smaller  of  these 
lenses  may  be  about  five  inches.  Between  the 
tube  m,  and  the  lamp,  there  must  he  a slit  or 
t'pening.  as  at  ti,  to  admit  of  the  passage  of 
glass  sliders,  mounted  in  paper  or  wooden 
frames,  upon  which  sliders  it  is  that  the 
miniature  figures  are  painted  which  are  in- 
tended to  be  shown  on  the  wall.  The  dis- 
tinctness of  the  enlarged  figures  depends 
not  only  on  the  goodness  of  the  magnifying 
glass,  but  upon  the  clearness  of  the  light 
yielded  by  the  lamp  a.  To  paint  the  glasses, 
first  draw,  on  a paper  of  the  size  of  the  glass, 
the  8\ibjectyou  desire  to  paint;  fasten  this 
at  each  end  of  the  glass  with  paste,  or  any 
other  cement,  to  prevent  it  from  slipping, 
'fhen,  with  some  very  black  paint  mixed 
with  varnish,  draw  with  a fine  camel’s  hair 
pencil,  very  lightly,  the  outlines  sketched  on 
the  paper,  which,  of  course,  are  refiected 
through  the  glass  ; and  when  dry,  fill  up  the 
other  parts  in  their  proper  colours.  Trans- 
parent colours  must  be  used  for  this  pur- 
pose, such  as  carmine,  lake,  Prussian  blue, 
verdigris,  sulphate  of  iron,  tincture  of  Brazil 
wood,  gamboge,  &c. ; and  these  must  be 
tempered  with  a strong  white  varnish,  to 
prevent  their  peeling  oil’.  Then  shade  them 
with  black,  or  with  lustre,  mixed  with  the 
same  varnish.  One  of  the  most  striking 
eifeots  i)rodiiced  by  a magic  lantern  is  that 
of  a stoi  in  at  sea.  This  is  eflected  by  having 
two  sliders  painted,  ns  seen  in  the  annexed 


figures,  one  with  the  tenipe.st  us  approaching 
on  one  side,  and  continuing  in  intensity  till 
it  reaches  the  other.  Another  slider  to  have 
ships  i)ainted  on  it,  and  wliile  the  lantern 
is  in  use.  the  slider  rciwesenling  the  ships  is 
dexterously  withdrawn  before  the  other,  so 
that  the  two  represent  ships  in  a storm.  7'o 
exhibit  the  viagic  lantern,  the  lamp  being 
lighted,  and  the  room  darkened,  place  the 
machine  on  the  table,  at  some  distance  from 


the  white  wall  or  suspended  sheet,  and 
introduce  into  the  slit,  ii,  one  of  the  sliders, 
with  the  figures  inverted.  If  the  moveable 
tube,  n,  be  then  pushed  in,  or  drawn  out,  till 
the  proper  focus  be  attained,  the  figures  on 
the  slider  will  be  reflected  on  the  wall,  in 
their  distinct  colours  and  proportions,  with 
the  appearance  of  life  itself,  and  of  any  size 
from  six  inches  to  seven  feet,  according  to 
the  distance  of  the  lantern  from  the  wall. 
Movements  of  the  figures  are  easily  made  by 
painting  the  subject  on  two  glasses,  and 
passing  the  same  through  the  groove.  The 
effects  of  sunrise,  moonlight,  starlight,  &c. 
may  be  imitated  by  means  of  double  sliders, 
and  figures  may  be  introduced  sometimes  of 
ludicrously  exaggerated  proportions.  Heads 
may  be  made  to  nod,  faces  to  laugh,  eyes  to 
roll,  teeth  to  gnash ; crocodiles  may  be  made 
to  swallow  tigers  : and  combats  may  be  re- 
presented. One  of  the  most  instructive  uses 
of  this  instrument  is  to  make  the  sliders  illus- 
trative of  astronomy,  and  to  showthe  rotation 
of  the  seasons,  the  cau.se  of  eclipses,  the  moun- 
tains in  the  moon,  spots  on  the  sun,  and  the 
various  motions  of  planetary  bodies  and 
their  satellites.  To  construct  a solar  magic 
lantern,  make  a box  twelve  inches  high, 
eighteen  inches  wide,  and  about  three  inches 
deep.  Two  of  the  opposite  sides  of  this  box 
must  be  quite  open,  and  in  each  of  the  other 
sides  there  should  be  a groove  wide  enough 
to  admit  a stiff  paper  or  pasteboard.  The 
bo.x  must  then  be  fastened  against  a window 
on  which  the  sun’s  rays  fall  direct ; and  the 
rest  of  the  window  must  be  closed  up,  that 
no  light  may  enter.  Next,  provide  several 
sheets  of  stiff  paper,  blacked  on  one  side. 
On  these  papers  cut  out  such  figures  a.s 
fancy  may  dictate;  place  them  alternately 
in  the  grooves  of  the  box  with  their  black 
sides  towards  you,  and  look  at  them  through 
a large  and  clear  glass  prism;  and  if  the 
light  be  strong,  they  will  appear  painted 
with  the  most  lively  colours.  If  you  cut  on 
one  of  these  papers  the  form  of  a rainbow, 
about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  wide,  you 
will  have  a very  good  resemblance  of  the 
natural  one. 

iM  AGNESI  A.— An  alkaline  earth  largely 
used  in  medicine,  in  the  form  of  the  pure 
or  calcined  magnesia ; also  in  the  form  of 
the  carbonate  or  bicarbonate,  which  latter, 
being  soluble,  constitutes  the  fluid  mag- 
nesia of  the  shops.  In  combination  with 
sulphuric  acid,  it  forms  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia or  Epsom  salts.  The  principal  use 
of  magnesia  is  an  antacid  in  acidity  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels  ; and  at  the  same  time, 
provided  it  meets  with  aciil,  acts  as  a gentle 
ajierient ; it  is  olten  combined  with  rhubarb. 
Epsom  salts,  &c.  The  effectual  manner  in 
winch  magnesia  neutralizes  acid  in  the  sto- 
mach, thereby  relieving  heart- burn  and  other 
uneasy  sensations,  has  led  to  its  being  con- 
siderably abused  by  dyspeptics  generally, 
whereby  much  evil  has  resulted;  for  the 
continued  use  of  magnesia  as  an  antacid 
greatly  impairs  the  digestion;  moreover,  if 
used  in  the  form  of  calcined  magnesia,  or  of 
carbonate,  should  it  not  encounter  sullicient 
acid  in  the  alimentary  canal  to  convert  it 
into  a soluble  aperient  salt,  it  is  apt  to 
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accumulate,  and,  if  taken  reg-ularly  and 
largely,  to  collect  into  and  form  concretions 
in  the  bowels ; on  this  account,  persons 
who  insist  upon  taking  magnesia  habitually, 
ought  to  be  careful  to  clear  the  bowels 
thoroughly,  at  intervals,  by  means  of  a dose 
of  castor  oil ; the  same  rule  being  observed 
wth  regard  to  children,  if  magnesia  is 
given  to  them  regularly.  Fluid  magnesia 
in  doses  from  half  an  ounce  to  two  ounces, 
may  be  taken  either  alone  or  in  milk,  the 
latter  mode  being  convenient  for  children  ; 
or  it  may  be  given  as  an  effervescing 
draught  with  lemon-juice. 

3IAGNETISM. — The  power  of  the  magnet 
to  attract  or  repel  iron  and  certain  other 
substances,  enables  us  to  perform  some 
very  amusing  experiments  with  startling 
effect.  The  magnetic  fish  are  experimented 
with  as  follows  : — These  fish  are  to  be  pur- 
chased at  the  toy  shops,  they  are  made 
liollow,  and  will  ’float  on  the  water.  In 
the  mouth  of  each  should  be  inserted  a 
|iiece  of  magnetic  wire.  The  angling  rod  is 
like  any  other  rod,  and  has  a silken  thread 


for  a line,  and  an  iron  hook  also,  strongly 
magnetised.  To  catch  the  fish  it  is  only 
necessary  to  put  the  hook  in  contact  with 
the  gills  of  the  fish,  and  they  will  be  imme- 
diately taken.  Thi  viagnttic  itcan.— Cut  in 
cork  the  figure  of  a swan,  and  cover  it  with 
a coat  of  white  wax,  making  the  eyes  of 
glass  beads  ; conceal  within  its  body  a piece 
of  magnetised  steel,  and  .set  it  afloat  upon 
a basin  of  water.  Kound  the  edge  of  the 
basin  may  be  placed  various  devices,  and, 
among  others,  a swan-house,  such  as  is 
seen  upon  a river;  here  the  swan  may  take 
shelter  occasionally,  and  in  it  he  may  be 
made  to  turn  round  to  increase  the  asto- 
nishment of  the  spectators,  lly  means  of 
tlie  magnetic  bar  placed  within  the  swan, 
and  the  magnetic  wand,  the  figure  may  he 
made  to  api>roach  or  recede,  by  presenting 
to  tile  edge  of  the  basin  tlie  nortli  and 
south  poles  alternately.  'I'he  wand  is  thus 
made:  Jlore  a hole  three-tenths  of  an  inch 
in  diameter  through  a round  stick,  or  get 
a hollow  cane,  about  eight  inches  long 
and  half  an  Inch  thick ; provide  a small 
steel  bar,  and  let  it  be  very  strongly  mag- 
netised; insert  this  rod  Into  the  hollow 
part  of  the  wand,  and  close  it  at  both  ends 
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by  two  small  pieces  of  ivory.  This  con» 
trivance  is  applicable  to  several  other  float- 
ing objects,  as  ships,  &c.  Magnets  fre- 


quently consist  of  a single  bar  bent  in  the 
form  ot  a horse  shoe.  In  this  form  of 
magnet,  the  two  poles  are  brought  near 
each  other,  and  are  connected  by  means 
of  a piece  of  nntempered  iron,  called  an 
armature,  by  which  the  sustaining  power 
of  the  magnet  is  much  increased,  ft  also 
enables  us  to  apply  the  two 
poles  to  the  experiment,  as 
seen  in  the  engraving,  wliere, 
from  a hook  attached  to  the 
armature,  there  hangs  a scale 
in  which  weights  are  placed  to 
the  amount  of  many  pounds. 
Before  applying  the  armature, 
if  you  place  on  the  smooth 
ends  of  the  poles  a thin  piece 
of  wood  or  paper,  you  will  find 
that  the  armature  will  still 
adhere  with  considerable  force. 
If  the  magnet  be  hung  up  in 
this  position,  and  the  weight 
gradually  increased  day  by  day, 
its  lilting  power  will  increase 
very  materially.  To  make  a 
twmber  ofli/tle  magnets,  proceed  as  follows : — 
Employ  a har-niagnet,  at  one  end  of  which 
a notch  is  cut  to  indicate  the  nortli  pole. 
Place  this  magnet  upon  paper,  and  sift 
over  it  iron  filings,  when  such  as  are  not 
attr:icted  by  the  magnet,  will,  when  shaken 
off,  arrange  themselves  nearly  in  a star-like 
form,  in  greatest  number  at  and  about  the 
poles,  where  the  attraction  i.s  strongest.  The 
filings  may  be  also  made  to  I'all  into  heau- 
tiiul  curves  by  the  following  contrivance. 
Stretch  a large  sheet  of  paper  upon  n frame 
of  wood,  and  place  it  fiat  upon  a table.  I’ut 
under  the  paper,  so  as  just  to  touch  it,  a 
bar- magnet;  sift  a thin  layer  of  iron  filings 
upon  the  paper,  gently  tap  it.s  under  sur- 
face, when  it  will  vibrate,  and  the  mugnetio 
force  will  arrange  the  filings  in  iiretty 
figures,  in  this  experiment  each  filing  be- 
comes a perfect  magnet.  If  a steel  ring  ho 
magne.tised,  the  magnetic  properties  remain 
concealed  wliile  the  ring  is  whole,  Imt  if 
It  be  broken  at  any  point,  each  fragment 
will  be  found  to  possess  the  jiroperties  of  a 
common  magnet.  A string  of  magnets  may 
ho  made  by  placing  a har-iiiagnet  uiion  a 
table,  with  its  north  pole  projecting  over 
the  edge  ; then  hold  a key  near  it,  present  a 
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Miuill  nail  to  the  end  of  the  key,  audit  will 
he  suspended  in  consequence  of  its  induced 
niufruetism  To  the  first  nai],  a second, 
third,  and  fourth  may  be  successively  at- 
tuclied.  Ihe  lower  end  of  the  key  and  the 
tioints  of  the  nails  are  then  respectively 
north  poles,  while  the  upper  end  of  the  key 
nndthch6ad3  ot  the  naiis  are  respectively 
south  poles.  Then  gradually  remove  the 
«<ey  and  tlje  attached  nails  from  the  pro- 
.lecting  magnet,  v'hen  they  will  get  beyond 
its  intiueiice,  and,  consequently,  losing  all 
magnetic  power,  the  nails  will  fall  to  the 
ground.  If, 
instead  of 
holding  the 
key  at  a 
certain  dis- 
tance from 
the  magnet, 
you  at  once 
bring  it  close 
to  it,  and 
.apply  the 
nails  to  the 
key,  and 
then  place 
the  south 
side  of  ano- 
ther magnet 
near  to  or  in  contact  with  the  lower  end 
of  the  key,  it.s  handle  will  be  repelled  and 
the  north  end  oi  the  first  magnet  will  be 
attracted  by  the  south  end  of  the  second  • 
consequently,  the  key  with  the  hanging 
n.iils  will  fall.  A great  number  of  other 
interesting  e.xperiments  may  be  made 
through  the  medium  of  the  s.ame  agents. 

Iiook°5^  fid 

MAGNOLIA.— A genus  of  plant  of  a 
noDie  form,  and  in  general  white  flowered 

graftings, 

and  budding,  and  each  of  these  modes  is 
suited  to  the  several  kinds.  The  seeds 


pit  in  winter.  Though  the  most  vigorous 
plants  are  thus  raised,  yet  as  they' are  a 
long  time  ere  they  bloom,  preference  is 
usual  y given  to  plants  raised  from  layers 
of  all  the  .stronger  growung  kinds.  These 
are  generally  laid  down  in  the  aufumn,  and 
the  better  part  of  two  years  usually  elapses 
before  they  are  fit  to  be  moved,  when  they 
should  be  potted  and  kept  in  a pit  nntil 
well  established.  No  one  should  purchase 
a young  plant,  except  in  a pot  as  the  few, 
hut  large  fleshy  roots  are  easily  injured, 
oome  of  the  more  succulent-stemmed  kinds, 
with  large  pith,  can  neither  be  easily  layered 
nor  grafted.  For  these,  cuttings  are  flie 
best.  Most  of  the  varieties  may  be  budded 
grafted,  and  in-arched  on  the  kinds  which 
®^''hngest  and  most  easily  recased. 
All  the  sorts  when  planted  out  flourish 
beat  m a deep  sandy  soil,  quite  dry  and  en- 
riched  with  peat  and  leaf  mould. 

MAGPIE.— A handsome-looking  bird,  of 
a variegated  black  and  white  plumage, 
beautifully  shaded  with  green,  blue,  and 
purple,  ^ouiig  birds  should  be  taken  from 


"'Slip 


should  be  sown  in  a hot-bed  in  spring,  and 
a.s  the  seeds  successively  ajipear,  they  must 
be  potted  and  kept  several  years  in  a cold 


the  nest  at  about  a fortnight  old,  if  it  is 
wished  to  render  them  tame;  and  Svhen 
sufficiently  fledged,  they  may  be  allowed 
to  fly  to  a neighbouring  tree,  enticing  tliem 
hack  again  to  the  place  where  they  are 
intended  to  remain ; this  is  repeated  until 
they  are  fully  fledged,  when  the  pinion 
feathers  should  be  slightly  clippeA  By  tins 
means  they  will  soon  become  familiar  with 
their  home,  and  frequently  return  to  it 
alter  enjoying  a few  hours’  liberty.  Tlie 
niiigpie  imitates  musical  sounds,  the  voices 
of  animals,  and  will  speak  with  tolerable 
di.slinctness.  It  is  capable  of  becoming 
attached  to  its  attendant,  which  it  evinces 
by  following  him  about,  rubbing  itself 
against  him  until  it  is  stroked,  and  by 
various  other  actions.  The  magpie  in  its 
domesticated  state  will  eat  almost  anything, 
but  is  fondest  of  cooked  meat,  and  other 
viands  brought  to  table.  This  bird  has  a 
singular  habit  of  secreting  things,  especially 
those  of  a bright  and  snining  nature,  as 
silver  spoons,  forks,  &c.,  and  pieces  of  gold 
and  silver  money. 

MAIlOGANi. — A well-known  timber 
extensively  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
various  .articles  of  household  furniture,  and 
for  many  other  purpose.-*.  The  great  recom- 
mendation for  this  wood  is  its  durability, 
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lor  chairs,  tables,  sofas,  bedsteads,  &c„ 
made  of  it  will,  with  ordinary  care,  last  lor 
very  many  years.  Tlie  polish  also,  which 
gives  it  such  a bandsome  appearance,  niay 
be  preserved  by,  bestowing  a little  attention 
upon  it  from  time  to  time.  Care  should 
betaken  not  to  place  heated  plates,  dishes, 
and  other  vessels  upon  tables,  by  which  the 
veneer  is  apt  to  be  drawn  from  the  wood  ; 
neither  should  mugs  or  cups  with  wet  rims 
be  placed  on  tables,  by  which  stains  are  lelt 
that  are  very  difficult  of  removal,  and  some- 
times cannot  be  eradicated  except  by  put- 
ting on  a fresh  coat  of  veneer.  To  restore  the 
colour  of  mahogany,  wash  it  well  with  soap 
and  water,  and  then  polish  it  daily  with  the 
following  mixture : — Take  half  an  ounce  of 
alkanet  root,  cut  small,  and  add  to  it  a pint 
of  linseed  oil ; w'hen  this  has  stood  for  a 
week,  add  half  an  ounce  of  gum  arabic,  and 
an  ounce  of  shellac  varnish ; let  these  stand 
by  the  tire  for  a week ; then  strain.  Kub 
well  in.  To  improve  the  colour  of  mahogany, 
put  into  a pint  of  cold  drawn  linseed  oil  an 
ounce  of  alkanet  root  and  an  ounce  of  rose 
pink,  mix  these  in  an  earthen  vessel,  and 
let  the  mixture  remain  all  night;  then, 
after  stirring  it  well,  rub  some  ot  it  over 
the  mahogany  with  a linen  rag ; when  it 
has  lain  some  time,  polish  with  a linen 
cloth.  An  artificial  mahogany  may  be  pro- 
duced from  any  species  of  wood  of  a close 
j^rain,  by  the  following  method  • — l*lane  the 
surface  of  the  w’ood  smooth,  and  rub  it  with 
a solution  of  nitrous  acid ; dissolve  an  ounce 
of  dragon’s  blood  in  a pint  ol  spirits  of 
wine,  and  a third  of  an  ounce  of  carbonate 
of  soda;  mix  them  together,  filter  the  liquid, 
uiidThy  it  on  with  a soft  brush.  Kopeat  the 
process,  and  in  a short  interval  afterwards 
the  wood  will  be  found  to  possess  the  ex- 
ternal appearance  of  mahogany.  When  the 
polish  diminishes  in  brilliancy,  it  may  be 
restored  by  the  application  of  a little  cold- 
drawn  linseed  oil.  To  remove  stains  from 
mahogany. — See  1xk-Staixs,  Wixe-Stains, 
&c. 

.AlAID  OF  ALL  WORK.— A domestic 
servant,  who  undertakes  the  whole  duties 
of  a household  without  assistance;  her 
duties  comprising  those  of  cook,  housemaid, 
nurserymaid,  and  various  other  offices,  ac- 
cording to  the  exigencies  of  the  establish- 
ment. The  situation  is  one  whicli  is  usually 
regarded  as  the  hardest  worked  and  worst 
paid  of  any  branch  of  domestic  servitude ; 
It  is,  therefore,  usually  filled  by  inex- 
perienced servants,  or  females  who  are  so 
circumstanced  that  they  are  only  desirous 
of  securing  a home,  and  of  earning  suffi- 
cient to  keep  themselves  decently  clad.  In 
many  of  tLese  situations,  a servant  may 
be  very  comfortably  circumstanced,  espe- 
cially if  it  be  a limited  family  of  regular 
habits,  and  where  there  is  a disposition  to 
treat  the  servant  with  kindness  and  con- 
sideration. The  duties  of  a maid  oi  all 
work  being  niultil'arioiis,  it  is  necessary 
that  she  should  arise  early  in  the  morning; 
and  six  or  half-past  si.x  o clock  is  the  latest 
period  at  which  she  should  remainin  bed. 
tilie  should  first  light  the  kitchen  fire,  and 
s«t  tlie  kettle  over  to  boll ; then  she  should 


sweep,  dust,  and  prepare  the  room  in  which 
breakfast  is  to  be  taken.  Having  served 
the  breakfast,  she  should,  while  the  family 
are  engaged  upon  that  meal,  proceed  to 
the  various  bedchambers,  strip  the  beds, 
open  the  windows,  &c.  Tli_s  done,  she  will 
obtain  her  own  breakfast,  and  after  washing 
and  putting  away  the  things,  she  will  again 

fo  upstairs,  mid  finish  what  remains  to  be 
one  there.  As  the  family  will  in  all  pro- 
bability dine  early,  she  must  now  set  about 
the  preliminaries  for  the  dinner,  making 
up  the  fire,  preparing  the  vegetables,  &c. 
After  the  dinner  is  cleared  away,  and  the 
things  washed  and  put  by  in  their  places, 
she  must  clean  the  kitchen  ; and  this  done, 
she  is  at  liberty  to  attend  to  her  own 
personal  appearance,  to  wash  and  dress 
herself,  &c.  By  this  time  the  preparation 
for  tea  will  have  to  be  thought  of,  and  this 
being  duly  served  and  cleared  away,  she 
must  employ  herself  in  needlework  in  con- 
nection with  the  household,  or  should  there 
happen  to  be  none  requiring  to  be  done, 
she  may  embrace  this  opportunity  to  attend 
to  her  own  personal  necessities.  Supper 
has  then  to  be  attended  to;  and  this 
finished,  the  maid  of  all  work  should  take 
the  chamber  candlesticks,  hot  water,  &c„ 
into  the  sitting-room,  and  retire  to  rest  as 
soon  as  her  mistress  or  the  regulation  of 
the  establishment  will  permit  her.  The 
duties  here  set  down  can  only  be  regarded 
as  an  outline  rather  than  a detail,  the 
habits  of  every  family  varying,  and  thereby 
regulating  the  amount  of  labour  demanded, 
and  the  order  in  which  the  duties  are  to 
be  performed.  As  a rule,  however,  a maid 
of  all  work,  if  she  wish  to  retain  her  situa- 
tion, must  be  industrious,  cleanly,  and 
thoughtful;  and  not  only  able  to  woik,  but 

^^liLATuS  OF  HONOUR.-Cakes  made  as 
follows ; — Beat  a pound  of  broken  loaf- 
sugar,  with  the  yolks  of  twelve  eggs,  in  a 
mortar,  an  ounce  of  blanched  sweet  armonds. 
and  twelve  bitter,  and  four  tablespoonfu.s 
of  oranpe- flower  water.  The  alinoiids  must 
be  mixed  in,  the  last  thing,  before  the  patty- 
pans are  filled.  Bake  in  a moderately  heated 

Sugar,  lib. ; egg.s,  12  yolks  ; almonds, 
loz.  sweet,  12  bitter;  orange-ttower  natei, 
4 tablespoonfuls. 

MAIZE.— See  Indian  Cohn. 

MAI/r.— A term  applied  S’’"’" 
has  been  made  to  germinate  artificially 
to  a certain  extent,  alter  which  tlie  pro- 
cess is  stopped  by  the  application  of 
heat.  The  barley  is  steeped  m cold  water 
for  a period  not  less  than  forty  hours  ; w en 
it  is  sufficiently  steeped,  the  water  isdniii'  d 
on;  and  the  barley  thrown  upon  ihe  alt 
floor,  where  it  is  formed  into  “ J 

heap,  si.xtecii  inches  deep.  In  this  state  t 
remains  for  about  t'venty-s  x hours. 
then  turned  by  nieiins  of  wooden  shot 
diminished  a little  in  depth  ; this  ‘'j’yj 
repeated  twice  or  thrice  a day.  "7',  ' , 

is  spread  thinner  and  ’bninei . 11  h 
its  depth  does  not  exceed  a vciy  li''  mcin. . 
Oil  the  comb  it  absorbs  oxygen  Iroin  the 
atmosphere,  which  it  converts  ...to  ci.rbo.,lc 
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iicid , tli6  temperature  gradually  increases 
and  in  about  four  days  the  grain  is  ten 
degrees  hotter  than  the  surrounding  atmo- 
sphere. The  grain  now  becorne.s  moist,  and 
exliales  an  agreeable  odour;  this  is  called 
sweating.  The  maltster  must  prevent  the 
■temperature  Irom  becoming  excessive  by 
turning.  It  may  vary  I’rorn  lifty-tive  to 
sixty-tvvo  degrees.  At  the  period  of  sweat- 
Jiig,  the  roots  ot  the  grains  begin  to  appear. 
In  one  day  after  the  sprouting  of  the  roots, 
the  rudiments  ot  the  future  stem  may  be 
seen  to  lengthen.  As  it  shoots  along  the 
grain,  the  mealy  part  undergoes  a conside- 
rable change.  The  glutinous  and  mucila- 
ginous matter  is  taken  up  and  removed,  the 
colour  becomes  white,  and  the  texture  so 
loose,  that  it  crumbles  to  powder  between 
the  fingers.  As  soon  as  this  change  is  ac- 
complished, the  process  is  stopped  by  dryin°- 
the  malt  upon  a kiln.  The  malt  is  then 
cleaned,  to  separate  the  small  roots,  which 
are  considered  injurious.  Barley,  by  malt- 
ing, generally  increases  two  or  three  per 
cent,  in  bulk,  and  loses  about  one-lifth  of 
Jts  weight. 

MALT  WINE.  — Boil  thirty  pounds  of 
augar  with  ten  gallons  of  water  for  half  an 
hour;  skim  the  liquor  well;  set  it  by  to 
cool;  and  when  milkwarm,  add  live  gallons 
ot  new  ale;  simmer  the  whole  gently;  let 
it  cool ; place  it  in  a tub,  and  leave  it  to 
ierment  for  t\vo  days:  at  the  end  of  that 
Time,  transfer  it  to  a cask,  with  a pound  of 
powdered  sugar-candy,  and  four  pounds  of 
•raisins,  chopped  small ; when  the  fermenta- 
tion ceases,  it  may  be  racked  and  fined.  It 
will  be  fit  to  bottle  at  the  end  of  six  or 
twelve  months,  and  may  be  drunk  two  or 
Three  months  afterwards. 

Sugar,  30lbs. ; water,  10  gallons  ; ale, 

5 gallons  ; sugar-candy,  lib. ; raisins,  41bs. 

MANGE.— A cutaneous  disease  in  dogs, 
very  closely  resembling  itch  in  the  human 
species;  it  is  hereditary  as  well  as  conta- 
gious. There  are  many  causes  which  beget 
this  disease,  but  the  acrid  eilluvium  from 
their  own  secretions  is  the  most  common  ; 
■when  it  is  generated  by  numbers,  particu- 
larly wlien  it  is  conlined  within  a limited 
space,  it  is  sure  to  appear.  Close  conline- 
inent  of  any  dog  will  usually  produce  this 
complaint,  and  most  certainly  so,  if  tlie 
anipial  be  at  the  same  time  fed  on  salt 
provisions.  Food  too  nutritive  in  quality, 
and  too  considerable  in  quantity,  is  produc- 
tive of  mange ; and,  on  the  contrary,  food 
in  a great  measure  withheld  or  being  very 
poor  in  quality,  is  equally  a parent  of  the 
(iisease.  The  lollowing  will,  in  general,  be 
found  effectual : Powdered  sulphur,  four 
ounces;  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia  (sal- 
aminonlHC)  jmwdered,  half  an  ounce;  aloes 
powdered,  one  drachm;  Venice  turpentine, 
half  an  ounce;  lard,  or  otlier  fatty  matler, 
si.x  ounces  ; the  whole  to  be  mixed,  and 
administered  in  boluses.  A wash  may  also 
he  made  of  two  ounces  of  foxglove  leaves, 
put  into  ajug,  and  a ipiart  of  boiling  water 
poured  over  them.  When  the  liiiuor  is  cold, 
wash  the  dog  with  it,  and  repeat  the  washing 
every  other  day ; a few  drenchings  mostly 
effect  a cure.  In  very  virulent  cases,  how- 


ever, no  one  should  attempt  doctoring  his 
dog,  but  should  apply  to  a regular  prac- 
titioner. ^ 

3IANGL1NG. — A process  in  connection 
with  the  laundry,  which  is  usually  adopted 
tor  articles  of  domestic  use,  or  wearing 
apparel  of  a coarse  or  plain  kind.  The 
articles  to  be  mangled  are  wrapped  round 
rollers,  and  are  forced  backward  and  for- 
ward under  a heavily  loaded  case.  The 
art  consists  chiefly  in  laying  tiie  clothes 
smoothly  upon  tlie  cloth,  and  in  arranging 
thein  in  such  a way  that  those  of  equal 
substance  shall  come  together,  so  that  the 
surface  may  not  be  rendered  irregular. 
Most  articles  are  folded  two  or  three  times, 
and  come  out  better  when  so  arranged  than 
they  do  when  put  in  the  mangle  in  single 
folds.  Beyond  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
roll  them  evenly  on  the  rollers,  and  lay 
them  in  the  mangle.  Articles  wliich  have 
buttons  attached  to  them,  are  not  adapted 
tor  the  mangle;  when  the  buttons  are 
made  ot  slender  material  they  are  liable 
to  be  crushed,  and  if  made  of  metal  they 
are  apt  to  cut  the  fabrics  brought  into 
contimt  with  them,  and  also  to  cause  iron- 
m^oulds.  The  ordinary  mangle  is  a machine 
or  Jarge  dimensions,  which  the  premises  of 
a private  establishment  are  sometimes  not 
large  enough  to  contain.  A smaller  kind 
ot  mangle  has  been  therefore  invented, 
acting  by  means  of  a spring  or  some  other 
^ibstitute  for  the  mere  force  of  weight 
Gt  these,  the  mangle  shown  in  the  en- 
graviug  is  the  best.  It  is  portable;  and 
the  bed  on  which  the  linen  is  mangled  is 


not  a fi.xture  as  in  the  ordinary  mangle, 
out  traverses  backward  and  forward,  wliil.st 
the  roller  on  whicii  tlie  linen  is  placed, 
remains  statiomiry.  The  pressure  is  ob- 
tained by  means  of  springs  adjusted  by 
a screw,  and  the  roller  is  either  of  metal 
or  wood.  The  ligure  shows  the  machine 
placed  upon  an  ordinary  table ; but  when 
taken  to  pieces  it  consi.«ts  of  the  bed.  and 
also  of  the  roller  and  works,  which  may  be 
contained  within  a box  two  feet  eiglit 
inches  long  and  one  foot  square. 

3IANGOLT)  VUKZEL.  — A root  ciilti- 
viUed  for  feeding  cattle  in  the  winter 
months.  About  three  or  four  jiounds  of  seed 
per  acre  arc  drilled  or  dibbled  in  in  May, 
at  a distance  of  eighteen- or  twenty-four 
inches.  Tlie  produce  is  so  abundant  that 
an  acre  will  keep  twelve  cows,  at  sixty 
pounds  per  day,  for  five  months.  I\Iangold 
wurzel  is  a liurdy  and  reliable  root,  and  is 
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singularly  free  from  the  attacks  of  the  fly 
or  the  grub  ; it  is  ofiT  the  land  early,  and 
is  useful  as  a change  of  lallow  crop,  when 
the  soil  is  exhausted  by  turnips ; it  will 
grow  on  land  where  turnips  cannot  be 
raised. 

aiAKHEni  BREAD.— Mix  together  two 
eggs,  six  tablespoonfuls  of  flour,  three 
tablespoonl'uls  of  sugar,  a quarter  of  a salt- 
spoonful  of  salt,  and  six  drops  of  essence  of 
aniseed ; work  these  ingredients  well  toge- 
ther ; cut  the  paste  into  the  shape  of  long 
round  biscuits,  and  bake  in  a quick  oven. 

Eggs,  2;  flour,  6 tablespoonfuls ; 
sugar,  3 tablespoonfuls ; salt,  i of  a salt- 
spoonful  ; essence  of  aniseed,  6 drops. 

MANNA.— A medicine  which  acts  as  a 
very  gentle  laxative,  and  is  therefore  used 
for  children  and  delicate  persons.  Dose,  for 
children,  from  one  to  four  drachms ; and 
for  adults,  from  one  to  two  ounces,  com- 
bined with  rhubarb  and  cinnamon  water. 

3IANUKE.— By  the  term  manure  is  meant 
any  substance  which  is  added  to  a soil  to 
render  it  productive.  Manures  are  either 
animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral.  They  directly 
assist  the  growth  of  plants,  by  entering 
into  their  composition,  by  absorbing  and 
retaining  moisture  from  the  atmosphere, 
by  absorbing  the  gases  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  by  stimulating  the  vascular  system  ot 
the  plants.  Manures  directly  assist  vege- 
tation, by  killing  predatory  vermin  and 
weeds,  by  promoting  the  decomposition  ot 
stubborn  organic  remains  in  the  soil,  and  by 
protecting  plants  from  violent  changes  ot 
temperature.  All  animal  manures  contain, 
in  large  proportion,  the  chief  constituents 
of  the  food  of  plants— oxygen,  hydrogen, 
and  carbon,  particularly  the  latter,  in  the 
form  of  ammonia,  developed  by  the  putre- 
factive fermentation,  ^'egetable  manures 
act  in  three  ways:  they  open  the  pores  of 
the  land,  and  lighten  it  by  loosening  its 
particles ; they  supply  organic  food  to  the 
roots  of  the  growing  plants,  and  they  yield 
saline  and  earthy  matters  to  the  soil. 
Mineral  manures  are  chiefly  used  in  forming 
composts.  Lime  is  the  most  important  oi 
all  the  mineral  manures,  but  it  is  seldom 
used  in  the  caustic  state  (that  is,  as  quick- 
lime) in  gardens,  unless  it  is  in  cases  where 
the  land  has  become  soured  by  neglect  and 
want  of  drainage.  Marl,  chalk,  and  shell- 
sand  produce  the  same  effect  as  lime,  but  in 
a more  moderate  degree,  and  marl  is  espe- 
cially good  lor  almost  any  soil.  Manures  of 
all  kinds  lose  their  elficacy,  unless  ac- 
companied by  sullioient  drainage.  When 
drenched  with  water,  manures,  both  vege- 
table and  animal,  either  decompose  very 
slowly,  or  produce  acid  compounds  more  or 
less  injurious  to  the  plant.  'I'he  absorbing 
power  of  manure  is  much  influenced  by  the 
state  in  which  it  is  presented  to  the  atmo- 
sphere. In  a llncly  divided  state,  mere 
capillary  attraction  assists  it ; hence  t he 
importance  of  keeping  the  soil  Irequently 
stirred  by  hoeing,  &c.  Stable  manure,  and 
all  decomposing  animal  and  vegetable  sub- 
stances, have  a tendency  to  promote  t he 
decay  of  stubborn  organic  remains  in  the 
soil,  on  tile  principle  that  (lutresoent  sub- 
tisa  ' 


stances  hasten  the  process  of  putrefaction 
in  other  organic  bodies  with  which  they 
come  in  contact.  Salt,  in  a small  propor- 
tion, is  gifted  with  a similar  septic  property^ 
Liquid  manure  is  too  strong,  when  applied' 
fresh  and  undiluted,  to  any  growing  crop ; 
for  the  ammonia  which  is  disengaged  is  so- 
acrid,  that  it  will  burn  the  plants  to  which  it 
is  applied.  This  is  obviated,  either  by  fer- 
menting for  two  months  or  more,  or  by 
diluting  largely  with  water,  say  three-fourths 
of  water  to  one-fourth  of  liquid  manure. 
Liquid  manures  must  be  applied  sparingly 
to  flowers,  otherwise  they  will  produce  en- 
gorgement in  the  plants,  from  over-abun- 
dant nourishment,  and  do  more  harm  thau 
good. 

Farmyard  manure  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
mon fertilizers  applied  to  land.  Some  little- 
care  and  discretion  is  required  to  economize- 
this  material  properly,  and  to  have  it  in- 
variably ready  for  use.  The  situation  of 
the  dung- pit  should  be  near  the  stables  anrl 
cow-houses,  and  placed  so  that  the  refuse 
liquids  from  them  should  flow  directly  into 
their  receptacle,  so  that  nothing  be  lost. 
This  pit  may  be  three  or  four  feet  deep,  and 
of  a size  proportionate  to  the  stock  of  cattle 
usually  kept  by  the  farmer.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary that  it  should  be  built  round  with  it 
■wall,  or  have  a particular  descent,  as  it  may 
slope  gently  inw-ards,  and  deepen  gradually 
towards  the  centre.  It  should,  it  possible, 
be  covered  by  a roof,  to  prevent  the  action 
of  the  sun.  If  the  bottom  be  found  Arm. 
impervious,  and  capable  ot  containing  the 
juices,  no  further  trouble  is  requisite,  and 
the  work  is  complete ; in  many  instances, 
however,  it  will  be  necessary  first  to  puddle 
with  clay,  and  then  line  the  bottom  -u-ith 
flag-stones.  Into  this  pit,  earth  with  retusc- 
straw  should  be  brought,  and  strewed  over- 
the  bottom  and  sloping  sides,  to  the  thick- 
ness of  li-om  nine  to  twelve  inches,  and  this 
will  term  an  interior  layer  to  absorb  all  that 
portion  of  that  liquid  manure  which  natu- 
rally runs  to  the  bottom.  The  pit  is  now 
prepared  to  receive  all  kinds  of  animal  aivi 
vegetable  manure,  which,  when  brought, 
should  be  always  laid  evenly  over  the  sur- 
face. It  is  customary  to  cart  away  the 
material  thus  collected,  at  convenient  op- 
portunities (usually  during  the  frosts  lu 
winter),  to  a place  in  the  fields,  near  where 
it  used  to  be,  and  there  pile  it  up  m a quad- 
rangular heap  about  four  feet  high,  borne- 
times  these  dung-heaps,  by  exposure,  lose  a 
part  of  their  valuable  properHes. 
instance,  the  dunu-heup  in  the  fiedds  should 
be  placed  in  a hollow  situation,  with  a suh- 
Htralnrn  of  earth,  and  shoiih  have  a scat- 
tering of  a few  inches  of  earth  oyei-  it  uml 
around  the  sides,  to  keep  m the  volatile 
gases.  When  the  diing-iiit  has  been  thus 
emptied,  it  may  again  be  jirogresmvely  tilled 
as  before;  and  when  it  is  carted  out  in  any 
of  the  spring  months,  it  will  be  found  ne- 
ces.sary  to  tiirii  it  once  or  "‘‘cner,  or  he 
imrpose  of  accelerating  the  decomposition  it 
the  strawy  part  of  the  muss,  bee  LiMi., 
M.un,.  I’KAT,  Sai.t,  Soot, 
i'UAl’.-A  Iilane  ligure 
surface  of  the  earth,  or  a part  thertol. 
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3Iaps  are  not  alwd,ys  to  be  used  as  tliev  lie 
before  us.  for  sometimes  any  part  is  upper- 

top  is  the  nortli 
part,  the  bottom  the  south,  the  right  hand 
the  east,  and  the  left  hand  the  west.  The 
degrees  ot  longitude  are  always  numbered 
at  top  and  bottom,  and  the  degrees  of  lati- 
tude on  the  east  aud  west  sides.*^  In  general 
maps  the  circles  corresponding  with  those 
m the  heavens  are  inscribed,  viz. : the  equa- 
wes/'  straight  line  east  and 

nlrnL'  m meridian,  the  polar 

circles,  the  tropics,  and  the  other  meridians 
and  parailels,  which  are  drawn  at  every  live 
intersect  each  other  at  right 
b®  ns  many  different 
projections  as  there  are  points  of  view  in 
which  a globe  can  be  seen  ; but  geographers 
liave  generally  chosen  those  which  represent 
the  poles  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  map; 
these  are  called  the  stereographic,  or  the 
graphic  and  globular  projections.  If  the 
eye  be  supposed  to  view  the  e.arth  from  an 
ninmte  distance,  the  appearance  represen  ted 
on  a plane  is  called  the  orthographic  surface 
in  this  case  the  parts  about  the  middle  are 
very  well  represented,  but  the  extreme  parts 
are  contracted.  In  the  stereographic  pro- 
jection the  eye  is  supposed  to  be  on  the  sur- 
mce  of  the  earth,  and  looking  at  the  opposite 
nemisphere.  The  globular  projection  is  that 
in  which  meridians,  equidistant  upon  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  are  represented  by 
■equidistant  circles  in  the  map. 

^ -'lAPL/b.,  TliEB. — This  is  a fast-growing 
^ree,  and  is  well  adapted  for  situations  near 
The  sea.  as  the  salt  spray  seems  to  have  no 
bad  ellect  on  its  vegetation.  The  timber 
is  very  close  and  compact,  easily  cut,  aud 
not  liable  either  to  splinter  orwarp.  Some- 
Tinies  It  is  of  a uniform  colour  throughout, 
■^ud  in  other  cases  beautifully  curled  and 
mottled.  This  wood  is  not  apt  to  warp, 
c-ither  witli  tlie  variations  of  heat  or  of 
nioistiire ; it  is  a suitable  material  for  sad- 
dle-trees. wooden  dishes,  and  many  other 
articles  both  of  furniture  and  machinery 
When  kept  dry,  and  free  from  the  attacks  of 
insects,  this  tree  will  last  a considerable 
time;  but  if  exposed  to  humidity,  it  is  one 
oi  the  most  perishable  of  trees.  There  are 
many  varieties  of  this  species,  all  jiartakiiig 
in  a greater  or  less  degree  of  the  same 
characteristics. 

yiAI'.s,  TO  Varnish  and  Conoun. — 
ilaps  may  be  effectively  varnished  by  riin- 
niiig  a very  delicate  coating  of  giitta  percha 
solution  over  the  surface.  Il'u.di  colours  for 
maps  may  be  used  as  follows;  Yellow, 
gamboge  dissolved  in  water.  Red,  Hrazii 
dust  steeped  in  vinegar,  and  alum  added  ;, 
or  litiniis  dissolved  in  water,  and  spirit  of 
wine  added  ; or  cochineal,  steeped  in  water, 
strained,  and  gum  added.  Mlue,  Saxon  blue 
diluted  with  water;  or  litmus,  rendered 
-T  “‘Ding  distilled  vinegar.  Green, 
distilleil  verdigris  dissolved  in  water,  and 
glim  added;  or  litmus,  rendered  green  by 
adding  jirepared  kali  to  its  solution. 

MAUASCIIINO.  — A delicate  liqueur 
spirit,  distilled  from  a peculiar  cherry  grow- 
ing in  Dalmatia,  and  iilterwards  sweetened 
with  sugar.  The  best  is  from  Zara,  and  is 


obtained  trom  the  marasca  cherry  only.  An 
mtenor  quality  is  distilled  from  a mixture 
ot  cherries  and  the  juice  of  liquorice  root. 
It  erments,  and  lurnishes  by  distillation  a 
prussic  .alcohol;  but  by  putting  it  first  to 
imrn.e  in  brandy  for  some  time,  there  is 
obtained,  by  distillation  in  a bath  heat,  a 
spirit  of  a very  agreeable  aromatic  flavour 
and  which,  properly  sweetened,  forms  a 
liqueur  comparable  to  the  best  marasquin  of 
nnrfAn  “ '8  necessary  to  bruise  the  fruit 
and  the  nuts  before  infusing  them  in  brandv. 
the  spirit  must  also  be  brought  back  to  'll 
degrees  before  sweetening  it;  then  add 
liqueur  sugar  to  every  quart  of 

o Ci.EAN.— Mi.x  a quarter  of 

a pound  ot  soft  soap  with  the  same  quantity 
of  pounded  whiting,  an  ounce  of  soda,  and 
a piece  of  stone-blue  the  size  of  a walnut; 

“ quarter  of  an  hour; 
nhilst  hot,  rub  it  oyer  the  marble  with  a 
piece  of  flannel,  and  leave  it  on  for  twentv- 
four  hours;  then  wash  it  off  with  clean 
n ater,  and  polish  the  marble  with  a piece  of 
mnrhH  remove  spots  ami  grease  from 

^ "if'i  fuller’s  earth 

j cover  the  spots  with  it,  and 

scour  it  off 

With  soft  or  yellow  soap, 

I-MITATE.-Dissolve  an 
ounce  of  curd  soap,  grated  in  four  ounces  of 
water,  in  a glazed  earthen  vessel;  add  an 
ounce  of  white  wax  cut  in  thin  slices ; when 
the  whole  is  incorporated,  it  is  tit  for  use 
Having  dried  the  figure  before  the  lire,  sus- 
pend It  by  a string,  and  dip  it  into  the  mix- 
ture; 'vhen  It  has  absorbed  the  varnish  din 
It  a second  time  and  that  generallv  suffices. 

hmn  Dr  “ "-eek, 

.Vnh  „ 1 "'til  soft  cotton  wool, 

and  a brilliant  shining  gloss  will  be  produced 
D f,®»®'uDing  polished  marble. 

..““i  *^*^^-~D‘®processof transferring 
u'D  “lurks  re- 

nioYi  18  performed  as  follows: 

ni  nr?-'^r  ounces  of  gum  arable  in  two 
juartb  of  hltered  water;  then  provide  seve- 
mi.xed  with  water  in  pots  or 
Pliells,  and,  ivitli  pencils  peculiar  to  each 
colour,  sprinkle  them,  by  ivay  of  intermi.x- 
tui-^e,_upon  the  gum-water,  which  must  be 
pur  ill  some  broad  vessel ; then,  with  a 
stick,  curl  them  or  drain  them  out  in  streaks, 

111  everv  variety  of  design,  llaving  lione 
nils,  hold  the  book  or  books  close  together, 
and  just  dip  the  edges  in  on  the  surface  of 
the  water,  aud  thus  colour  them  very  slightly. 

MARCH,  Gardening  for.— The  follow- 
ing is  ail  alphabetical  list  of  plants  and 
roots  in  the  kitchen  garden,  which  require 
attention  din  ing  the  month  ; — dMiWioX-c.s 
plant  out,  trench.  Asparagus,  sow  in  the 
third  week,  till  up  vacancies.  Heans,  sow. 
/Irussels  sprouts.  Sow  for  autumn  and  winter 
crop.  Cabbages,  sow.  Caritoous,  sow.  Carrots, 
ROW.  CaulijUmers,  S.OW  in  the  last  fortnight 
tor  a full  crop.  Celery,  sow.  Chives,  ]ilaut. 
Composts,  form.  Horseradish,  iiliint.  Judian 
cress,  BOW.  Insects,  destroy.  Lettuce,  sow  and 
transplant.  Liquorice,  plant  Onions,  sow 
for  a full  crop.  Parsnips,  sow.  Peas,  sow. 
I'erennial edibles,  propagate.  Hhubarb  (forced), 
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litter  and  trench.  Salads  (small),  sow  every 
fortnight.  Savoys,  sow  for  an  early  crop, 
and  towards  the  end  of  the  month  for  a full 
crop.  Sta^kale,  plant.  Shalois,  plant.  Tuv- 
nips,  sow. 

General  /I’emorii.— When  the  various  crops 
of  esculents  have  been  obtained  during  the 
month,  remove  the  litter  from  the  trenches, 
and  fill  them  with  rich  mould.  Pay  atten- 
tion to  the  economy  of  seed,  and  drop  them 
only  where  absolutely  required.  Do  not 
lose  a season  for  any  of  your  kitchen  garden 
seeds,  most  of  the  common  sorts  of  which 
may,  however,  be  now  sown  in  sheltered 
borders,  if  the  ground  be  in  a good  state. 
Stake  peas,  earth  up  cabbages,  and  put  down 
cuttings  of  potherbs.  Pick  up  and  re-make 
gravel,  and  mow  turf  walks  ; dig  and  rake 
borders. 

Flower  Garden. — Anemones,  earth  up  and 
water.  Auriculas,  top-dress,  and  cover  trames 
on  cold  evenings.  Carnations,  plant  slips, 
and  top-dress.  Cuttings,  plant  for  forcing. 
Dahlias,  sow  in  pairs,  pot  seedlings,  and 
place  near  glass.  Pinks,  plant  slips,  top- 
dress.  Ranunculuses,  earth  up  and  water. 
Roots  of  various  plants,  slip  and  part.  Roses, 
peg  down  and  finish  pruning.  Stocks,  top- 
dress.  Seedlings,  prick  out.  Tuberoses,  plant 
in  pots  for  forcing.  Tulips,  guard  carelully 
against  frost  and  storms. 

General  Remarks.  — This  being  the  first 
month  of  spring,  renders  the  fiower  garden 
a busy  scene ; and  everything  recommended 
for  February  should  be  continued  through 
IVIarch,  with  the  addition  of  many  other 
things  of  equal  importance.  All  plots  and 
borders  must  now  be  smoothed  by  the  rake, 
jireparatory  to  sowing  the  first  general  crop 
of  hardy  annuals.  All  the  diflerent  sorts  of 
what  are  termed  tender  annuals,  should  now 
be  sown  in  hotbeds,  to  raise  plants  ready  for 
potting  as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough  to 
handle.  Sow  hardy  annuals  in  the  second, 
third,  and  last  week ; and  some  of  the  more 
robust  of  half  hardy  annuals,  about  the 
end  of  the  month.  Sow,  also,  such  bi- 
ennials as  flower  the  same  year,  and  also 
perennials  towards  the  end  of  the  month. 
J'ropagate  by  rooted  slips  and  oATsets.  Plant 
dried  roots.  Transplant  annuals  from  patches 
in  the  borders,  and  biennials  and  perennials 
from  the  flower-garden  nursery  into  their 
final  sites.  Dry,  dress,  hoe,  rake,  &c.,  only 
in  dry  weather.  Clean  up  all  borders,  and 
prepare  vacant  ground. 

MAKCH,  Things  in  Season.  — FiVi; 
brill,  carp,  cockles,  cod,  conger  eels,  crabs, 
dabs,  dory,  eels,  flounder,  ling,  lobsters, 
mackerel,  mullet,  mussels,  oysters,  perch, 
pike,  plaice,  prawns,  salmon,  salmon- trout, 
shrimps,  skate,  smelts,  soles,  sturgeon,  tur- 
bot, tench,  and  whiting. 

Fruit!  Apples  — French  pippins,  golden 
russet,  Holland  pippins,  John  apple,  Kentlsn 
pippin,  nonpareil, Norfolk  beaufin,  "NV  heeler  s 
russet.  Chestnuts;  oranges.  /Vars;  ber- 
gamot, bugi,  Charmontelle,  St,  Martial,  bon 
ciirf'tien,  strawberries  (forced). 

Me,at:  beef,  house  lamb,  mutton,  pork, 
veal.  , 

Poultry  and  Game:  capons,  chickens,  duck- 
lings, fowls,  green  geese,  grouse,  leverets, 
6Cl 


moor-game,  pigeons,  rabbits  (tame),  snipes, 
turkeys,  woodcocks. 

Vegetables:  artichokes,  beet,  brocoli,  Brus- 
sels sprouts,  cabbage,  cardoon,  carrots, 
celery,  chervil,  colewort,  cresses,  endive, 
garlic,  herbs  (dry),  kale,  lettuces,  mint, 
mushrooms,  onions,  parsley,  parsnips,  pota- 
toes, rosemary,  sage,  shalots,  spinach,  tarra- 
gon, thyme,  turnips.  Forced  vegetables: 
asparagus,  beans,  cucumbers,  rhubarb. 

MAIUGOLD.— Of  this  flower  there  are 
several  varieties,  but  the  mode  of  culture  is 
common  to  all.  The  soil  should  be  light 


dry,  poor,  and  unshaded.  Sow  any  time 
from  the  close  of  February  untilJune,  or  in 
autumn  during  September.  For  a seed-bed 
four  feet  by  four,  sown  in  drills  one  loot 
asunder,  a quarter  of  an  ounce  will  suthce. 
■\Vhen  the  plants  are  two  or  three  inche.s 
high,  thin  tliem  to  about  twelve  or  fifteen 
inches  asunder,  or  transplant  them  ut  the 
same  distance.  They  will  grow  freely  either 
way,  and  come  into  flower  the  tollowing 
>Iay  or  June,  and  continue  flowering  in 
plentiful  succession  throughout  summer  and 
autumn,  to  be  cut  for  use  as  wanted.  A 
store  for  winter  should  be  gathered  when  m 
full  flower,  spread  out  to  dry  in  tlie  and 
afterwards  put  into  paper  bags.  A disUllLd 
water,  a kind  of  vinegar,  and  a cou«en  t are 
made  from  the  flowers.  ‘ 

used  in  broths  andsoups.  partly  to  give  th^ 
a colour,  and  partly  to 
flavour  and  warm  aromatic  taste  nbich  be 

longs  to  the  fiower.  , i „r 

MAUJOKAM.— Of  the  diflerent  kinds  of 
this  plant,  the  sweet  evergreen  is  propagated 
solely  by  seeds;  the  others  by  seed,  as  well 
as  by  parting  their  roots,  and  slips  of  tlK  i 
branches.  Sow  from  the  end  of  1-  ebrmiiy.  H 
open  weather,  to  ihecommencement  oi  JuniN 
but  the  early  part  of  April  is  best.  I ortlons 
of  the  rooted  plants, 
planted  from  Fehruary  until  May, 
ing  September  and  October  sow  In 
inches  apart,  the  seed 

than  a quarter  of  an  inch  deep.  M hen  the 
seedlings  are  two  or  three  inches  hig  , thin 
to  six  inches,  and  those  removed  may  be 
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.pi  ickcd  iu  rows  nt  a similar  distanco.  XIioso 
111  the  annual  species  are  to  remain ; but 
tliose  of  the  perennials  to  be  linally  removed 
<iuring-  September,  water  being  given  at 
•every  removal,  and  until'  the  plants  are 
established.  Plant  slips,  &c.,  iu  rows  ten 
or  tvvelve  inches  apart,  where  they  are  to 
l emain ; they  must  be  watered  moderately 
■ every  evening  and  shaded  during  the  day, 
until  they  have  taken  root,  in  October  the 
decayed  parts  ol  the  perennials  are  cut  away, 
and  some  soil  from  the  alleys  scattered  over 
The  beds  about  half  an  inch  in  depth,  the 
surface  of  the  earth  between  the  stools  being 
previously  stirred  gently.  The  tops  and 
leaves  of  all  the  species  are  gathered  when 
green,  in  summer  and  autiuun,  for  use  in 
.soups,  &c. ; and  a store  of  the  branches  are 
cut  and  dried  in  July  or  August,  just  before 
the  flowers  open,  for  winter’s  supply.  To 
obtain  the  seed,  a plant  or  two  of  the  pot- 
marjoram  should  be  left  ungathered,  and  the 
seed  will  ripen  iu  the  course  of  autumn. 
\Vhen  the  green  tops  of  this  plant  are  much 
lu  request  they  may  be  forced,  by  sowing  a 
small  quantity  of  the  seed  of  summer  mar- 
;.ioram  in  a moderate  hotbed,  in  the  months 
ot  January  and  February. 

MARKETING.  — The  process  of  properly 
providing  provisions  and  other  necessary 
articles  lor  a household,  may  be  said  to  ele- 
vate itself  almost  into  an  art,  by  the  prac- 
tice of  which,  an  income  may  be  considerably 
economized,  and  at  the  same  time  a greater 
amount  of  satisfaction  afforded  to  all  parties 
concerned.  The  chief  thing  which  conduces 
to  good  marketing  is,  as  a matter  of  course, 
the  possession  of  means  by  which  it  can  be 
achieved,  for,  with  ready  money  a person 
may  not  only  buy  better  articles,  but  obtain 
them  at  some  ten  or  flfteen  per  cent, 
cheaper  than  the  person  who  goes  to  market 
on  credit.  The  person  who  pays  ready  money 
is  free  to  go  to  any  shop  slie  pleases,  in  the 
event  of  not  being  well  served,  and  the  fact 
is  so  obvious  to  the  tradesman  that  he  con- 
siders it  a wise  policy  to  pay  particular 
attention  to  the  wishes  of  his  ready-money 
•customers.  AVTieu  persons  go  marketing, 
they  should  not  trust  to  memory  for  the 
articles  they  require,  but  put  them  down  in  a 
little  book,  or  on  paper;  and  previously  to 
.setting  out  they  should  ascertain  wliether  or 
not  a fresh  supply  is  wanted  of  the  ordinary 
articles  of  consumption.  I’ersons  should  be 
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especially  warned  not  to  make  a practice  of 
buying  low-priced  comiiTodities,  for,  whether 
these  are  in  the  shape  of  provisions,  or  for 
household  use,  they  almost  invariably  turn 
out  unsatisfactory,  and  the  value  of  the  parts 
Avasted,  or  compelled  to  bo  thrown  away  as 
unlit  for  use,  far  e.xceeds  the  imaginary 
saving  attending  the  lowness  of  price.  In 
jiurchasing  articles  of  consumption,  as  meat, 
fish,  vegetables,  1 1 is  of  tlieutmost  importance 
that  they  should  be  tender,  sweet,  and  fresh. 
■Whether  they  are  so  or  not,  may  be  readily 
ascertained  by  iiaying  attention  to  the  indi- 
cations which  articles  of  food  in  their  lit  or 
ujillt  state  always  give.  To  assist  this 
knowledge,  tliis  work  furnishes  the  e.xternal 
appearance  and  condition  of  the  various 
articles  of  consumption,  when  treating  of 


t hem.  Another  useful  piece  of  knowledge  is 
I that  some  classes  of  provisions  are  more 
economical  than  others.  In  the  different 
I joints  of  meat  this  is  especially  the  case;  the 
ine.xperienced  housewife,  therefore,  should 
study  this  essential  point,  as  she  will  find  it 
° II  ^ Ff cutest  service.  Tradesmen  gene- 
raify  have  a way  ot  endeavouring  to  per- 
suade persons  to  buy  certain  articles  which 
It  IS  to  their  interest  to  sell,  but  not  to 
the  iiiterest  of  the  purchaser  to  buy. 
In  such  cases,  housewives  should  cut  short 
the  tradesman’s  ill-bestowed  eloquence  by 
at  once  decla»ng  that  those  articles  will 
not  suit  her.  AVhen  the  shopkeeper  dis- 
covers, by  the  mode  of  meeting  him 
that  the  purchaser  knows  what  she  is 
about,  he  will  not  again  endeavour  to  force 
nis  refuse  upon  his  acute  customer.  Of  the 
kinds  of  articles  which  improve  by  keeping 
It  IS  as  well,  where  the  money  can  be  spared! 
to  lay  in  a supply  which  will  last  for  some 
time  The  same  plan  appUes  to  articles  in 
which  there  is  a periodical  and  almost  cer- 
tain rise  in  the  prices;  for  by  thus  antici- 
pating the  market,  a considerable  saving- 
may  be  of  course  effected.  Many  housewives 
remam  in  ignorance  all  their  Jives  of  the 
principles  of  economical  and  judicious  mar- 
keting, simply  because  they  will  not  inform 
ttiemselves  of  the  rules  by  which  this  useful 
knowledge  may  be  attained.  This  either 
arises  from  indiflTerence  or  from  a false 
shame  in  letting  other  people  see  that  a cer- 
tain amount  ot  inexperience  exists,  which 
the  most  notable  housekeeper  of  after-life 
must  have  displayed  when  young.  Be<rin- 
ners,  therefore,  should  not  hesitifte  to  "ask 
lOr  infornifttioii  ot  their  older  or  more  expe- 
rienced  friends,  and  adding  to  their  store  of 
iiiformation  little  by  little,  attain  at  len^^th 

^ ?r  f- T market. 

MARKING  INK. — This  ink  maybe  made 
after  a variety  of  methods;  the  following  is 
one  or  the  best:  dissolveseparately  an  ounce 
or  nitrate  of  silver,  and  an  ounce  and  a half 
ot  carbonate  ot  soda,  in  distilled  or  rain 
water.  Mix  the  solutions,  and  collect  and 
wash  the  precipitate  iu  a filter,  whilst  still 
moist ; rub  it  up  in  a marble  or  wedgewood 
"*o'’tar,  with  three  drachms  of  tartaric  acid  ; 
add  two  ounces  of  distilled  water,  mi.x  six 
drachms  of  white  sugar,  and  ten  drachms  of 
powdered  gum  arabi'c,  halfanounceof  archil 
and  water  to  make  up  six  ounces  in  measure 
Apply  with  a clean  quill  pen.  Red  marking- 
ink  may  be  compounded  thus  : take  lialf  an 
ounce  of  vermilion,  and  a drachm  of  salt  of 
■steel;  let  them  be  finely  levigated  with 
linseed  oil,  to  the  thickness  or  limpidity 
required  for  the  occasion.  The  ink  thus 
obtained  has  not  only  an  attractive  appear- 
ance, but  will  be  found  perfectly  to  resist 
the  action  of  acids,  as  well  as  of  all  alkaline 
lyes  ; it  may  be  empRiyed  with  either  a hair- 
pencil  or  a pen.  Marking  ink  may  be  removed 
from  linen  by  a saturated  solution  of  oyanuret 
of  ])otassium,  applied  with  a cameTs-hair 
brush.  After  the  marking- ink  has  disap- 
peared the  part  should  be  well  waslied  in 
cold  water. 

AIARKING,  Vaiuous  Articltis.  — It  i.s 
of  essential  importance,  that  both  wearing 
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apparel,  and  all  articles  of  domestic  use 
should  be  marked  and  numbered.  By  this 
means  the  absence  of  articles  may  be  always 
detected,  and  their  use  by  a certain  rotation 
insured.  The  marking  should  be  performed 
with  a line  new  quill  pen,  and  the  articles 
laid  before  the  fire  to  dry  as  they  are  severally 
marked.  It  is  better  to  mark  with  ink,  as 
the  marks  are  then  less  easily  obliterated  ; 
as.  however,  some  persons  prefer  to  mark 
with  silk,  it  is  performed  as  follows : two 
tlireads  are  to  be  taken  each  way  of  the 
fabric,  and  the  needle  must  be  passed  three 
ways  in  order  that  the  stitch  may  be  com- 
plete. The  first  is  aslant  from  the  person, 
towards  the  right  hand;  thesecondis  down- 
ward towards  the  person  ; aud  the  third  is 
the  reverse  of  the  first — that  is,  aslant  from 
you  towards  tlie  left  hand.  The  needle  is 
to  be  brought  out  at  the  corner  of  the  stitch 
nearest  to  that  you  are  about  to  make.  The 
shape  of  the  letters  aud  figures  may  be 
learned  from  an  inspection  of  any  common 
sampler. 

MAUL,  Agricci-tural  Uses  of.— Marl 
contains  certain  chemical  properties,  which 
render  it  an  excellent  fertilizer.  One  essen- 
tial point  is  to  determine  the  qualities  of  the 
different  earths  and  stones  to  which  marl  is 
to  be  applied,  and  to  ascertain  the  quantity 
of  calcareous  earth  in  their  composition, 
their  value  in  agriculture  commonly  increas- 
ing in  proportion  to  the  greater  quantity  of 
it  which  they  contain.  The  following  pro- 
cess will  be  found  the  best  lor  this  purpose  : 
the  marl  being  dried  and  reduced  to  powder, 
put  half  an  ounce  of  it  into  a half-pint  glass, 
pouring  in  clear  water  till  the  glass  is  half 
full ; then  gradually  add  a small  quantity  of 
strong  marine  acid  (spirit  of  saltj,  and  stir 
the  mi.xture  well  together.  As  soon  as  the 
effervescence  thus  excited  subsides,  add  a 
little  more  marine  acid,  thus  continuing  the 
operation  while  any  of  the  earthy  matter 
appears  to  dissolve,  and  till  the  liquor,  after 
being  well  stirred  and  allowed  to  stand  for 
half  an  hour,  appears  sensibly  acid  to  the 
taste.  When  the  mixture  has  subsided,  if 
the  liquor  above  it  be  colourless,  that  marl 
will  be  found  the  best  which  leaves  the  least 
sediment  or  deposit  in  the  bottom  of  the 
glass.  This  experiment  is  sufficient  to  deter- 
mine which  of  the  samples  tried  is  the  most 
proper  for  the  uses  of  agriculture,  as  pure 
calcareous  earth  or  lime,  which  is  the  earth 
useful  in  agriculture,  will  be  entirely  dis- 
solved, but  clay  or  sand  will  not  be  sensibly 
acted  upon  by  the  acid.  L' 

MARLBOKOUGH  PUDDING.  — Take 
} four  ounces  of  butter,  melted  ; four  ounces 
of  loaf  sugar,  finely  powdered  ; and  four 
eggs  well  beaten ; mix  all  well  together. 
Line  a dish  with  pufl’  paste  and  a layer  of 
preserves ; add  the  batter,  and  bake  it  for 
an  hour. 

Butter,  melted,  Rb. ; sugar,  Rb. ; 

eggs.  4. 

1MAR.MALADK.— See  Appi.e,  Apricot, 
Currant,  Lemon,  Orange,  I’ears,  &c. 

MAKMALADK,  Transparent.  —Take 
very  jiale  Seville  oranges,  cut  them  in  quar- 
ters, take  out  the  pulp,  and  put  the  fruit 
«(i3 


into  a basin ; pick  the  seeds  and  skins  out ; 
put  the  peels  in  a little  salt  and  water;  let 
them  stand  all  night;  then  boil  them  in  .•» 
large  quantity  of  spring  water  till  they  are 
tender ; then  cut  them  in  very  thin  slices, 
and  add  them  to  the  pulp.  To  every'  pound 
of  marmalade  put  a pound  and  a half  of 
double-refined  sugar  beaten  fine.  Boil  gently 
for  twenty  minutes  ; if  it  is  not  then  clear 
and  transparent,  boil  it  for  five  or  si.x 
minutes  longer  ; continue  stirring  it  all  the 
time,  aud  take  care  not  to  break  the  slices  ; 
when  it  is  cold,  put  it  into  jelly-glasses,  and 
tie  them  down  with  brandied  papers  over 
them. 

MARRIAGE.— The  lawful  conjunction  of 
man  and  w’ife.  Marriage,  to  be  lawful, 
must  comply  with  certain  ecclesiastical 
laws  ; and  if  celebrated  in  contravention  of 
these  law's,  it  is  not  a valid  contract,  and 
may  be,  under  special  conditions,  dissolved. 
Thus,  marriages  cannot  be  solemnized  be- 
tween persons  w’ithin  the  Levitical  degrees : 
but  if  so  solemnized,  they  are  not  void  until 
after  the  sentence  of  the  proper  court. 
Marriages  by  licence,  where  the  parties  are 
not  of  age,  must  not  be  without  the  consent 
of  the  father  or  guardian,  and  may  be  an- 
nulled. If  the  guardian  or  parent  is  beyond 
sea,  or  insane,  the . Lord  Chancellor  will 
proceed  upon  relation  in  their  stead.  Oa 
the  other  hand,  many  marriages  which  are 
seemingly  illegal,  are  in  reality  not  so. 
Thus  a person  being  married  in  an  assumed 
name,  is  just  as  legally  married  as  though 
he  had  been  married  in  his  true  name.  A 
marriage  between  a Roman  Cathoiic  and  a 
Rrotestant  need  not  necessarily  be  solem- 
nized in  a place  of  worship  dedicated  to- 
each  religion,  but  if  the  ceremony  be  per- 
formed in  either  place  of  worship  only,  the 
marriage  is  jierfectly  legal.  Some  misai)- 
prehension  appears  to  exist  respecting  the 
right  of  a married  person,  whose  husband 
or  W’ife  is  absent,  to  re- marry,  provided  the 
parties  have  not  been  heard  of  for  seven 
years.  The  fact  is,  that  the  law  excuses  a 
second  marriage  under  such  circumstances, 
but  it  docs  not  legalise  it.  So,  if  a woman 
already  married  to  a husband  who  had  been 
away  from  her  for  seven  years,  and  from 
whom  she  had  not  heard  during  that  time, 
were  to  return  after  the  second  marriage 
was  contracted,  he  would  still  be  the 
woman’s  lawful  husband,  the  second  mar- 
riage would  be  null  and  void,  and  any  issue 
of  such  union  w’ould  be  illegitimate.  A 
marriage  celebrated  with  a lunatic  is  illegal, 
and  may  be  dissolved,  because  a lunatic  is 
considered  to  be  irresponsible  for  his  actions-, 
and  therefore  disabled  from  entering  into 
any  contract  whatever.  Marriage  is  dis- 
solved by  death.  The  dead  wife  teas  a wife, 
but  is  a wife  no  longer ; consequently  al? 
relationships  subsisting  during  the  wife  » 
lifetime  on  account  of  that  marriage,  are 
dissolved  by  the  wife’s  death ; therefore,  a. 
man  who  was  a person’s  brother-in-law 
whilst  the  wife  lived,  is  brother-in-law  no 
longer  when  she  is  dead  ; but  he  Is  called  by 
courtesy  brother-in-law,  and  his  children  by 
the  sister  are  by  blooil  related  to  the  brother. 
Ilia  children  by  another  wile  are  not  related 
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at  all.— See  Affinity,  Breach  of  Pro- 
mise, &c. 

MARRIAaB  BY  REGISTRATION.— 
By  this  mode  marriage  may  be  celebrated 
without  the  publicity  of  banns,  and  unat- 
tended by  the  expense  attached  to  licence. 
The  manner  of  proceeding  is  to  give  notice 
of  your  intention  to  the  registrar  of  the  dis- 
trict, and  at  the  end  of  twenty-one  days, 
that  functionary  will  give  you  a certificate, 
which  the  officiating  clergyman  will  receive 
as  equivalent  to  the  licence  or  banns.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  marriage  fees  will 
amount  to  twelve  or  fourteen  shillings,  ex- 
clusive of  any  gratuity  you  may  choose  to 
make  to  the  parish  clerk,  sexton,  pew-opener, 
&c. 

:MARRIAGE  LICENCE.-IIarriage  by 
an  ordinary  licence  must  be  solemnized  in 
the  church  of  the  parish  where  one  or  other 
of  the  parties  resides.  The  licence  must  be 
taken  out  Ibr  the  place  where  the  marriage 
is  to  be  solemnized.  It  may  be  taken  out 
by  any  person  who  can  make  oath  that  both 
parties  are  of  full  age,  and  have  the  consent 
of  parents  or  guardians  if  not  of  age.  A 
special  licenee  permits  persons  to  be  married 
at  any  licensed  place  not  named.  By  one  of 
the  cauous  of  the  church,  a clergyman  is  to 
marry  only  between  the  hours  of  eight  and 
twelve  in  the  forenoon.  Marriage  by  licence 
is  distinguished  from  other  modes,  as  being 
more"  fashionable  ’’and  select.— See  Banns 
OF  -Marriage. 

MARRIED  WOMAN,  Legae  Position 
OF. — When  a woman-  becomes  married,  her 
individuality,  in  a legal  point  of  view,  be- 
comes merged  in  that  of  her  husband.  She 
is  relieved  of  the  responsibility,  and  indeed 
■disabled  from  performing  any  contract,  or 
ell'ecting  any  act  as  a sole  and  independent 
person.  She  is,  also,  to  a certain  extent, 
a bsolved  from  moral  responsibility,  provided 
she  act  under  the  direction  of  her  husband. 
A mtirried  woman,  except  under  certain 
conditions,  cannot  exercise  a separate  and 
independent  control  over  monies,  houses, 
lands  or  other  possessions,  it  being  held  in 
law  that  those  which  belong  to  her  belong 
by  a still  stronger  claim  to  her  husband.  If 
a married  woman  purchases  stock,  the  Bank 
of  England  will  not  permit  her  to  take  the 
dividend,  or  sell  the  stock.  Married  women 
catinot  grant  leases,  unless  the  power  is 
ex{)res8lv  reserved  them  by  marriage  settle- 
ment. Nor  can  married  women,  except  by 
special  custom,  take  leases.  A married 
woman  who  is  deserted  by  her  husband,  or 
living  apart  from  him  by  mutual  consent,  is 
entitled  to  a certain  allowance  from  him. 
according  to  his  means  ; and  in  the  event  of 
his  reriisiiig  to  contribute  to  the  support  of 
his  wife,  he  may  be  sued  by  persons  wl.o 
Jiave  supidied  her  with  goods,  or  have 
maintained  her  ami  given  her  a lodging.  Jt 
has  been  ruled,  however,  that  in  cases'  of 
goods  supplied,  thecosl  must  not  be  excessive 
and  disproportionate  to  the  husband’s  in- 
come and  i)OSition  in  life.  By  a recently 
introduced  law,  a married  woi'nan  may  be 
judicially  separated  from  her  husband  by 
reason  of  infidelity,  cruelty,  aud  desertion. 


under  aggravated  circumstances.  Police 
magistrates  have  also  the  power  of  granting 
protection  to  the  property  and  possessions 
of  married  women,  who  have  been  deserted 
without  any  means  of  support,  and  who  are 
in  fear  of  the  husband  returning  to  appro- 
priate to  himself  the  goods,  monies,  and 
effects  upon  which  she  depends  lor  her 
subsistence.- See  Alimony,  Separation 
Judicial,  &c. 

MARROW. — The  fatty  matter  which  fills 
up  the  centre  of  the  shaft  of  the  tong 
bones.  As  an  article  of  diet,  it  possesses 
the  same  nutrient  properties  as  the  fat 
generally.  To  preserve  clarified  marrow,  take 
the  marrow  from  the  bones  while  it  is 
perfectly  fresh,  cut  it  small,  put  it  into  a 
perfectly  clean  jar,  and  melt  it  with  a gentle 
heat,  either  in  a pan  of  water  placed  over 
the  fire,  or  at  the  mouth  of  a cool  oven ; 
strain  it  through  muslin,  let  it  settle  for  a 
minute  or  two,  and  pour  it,  clear  of  sedi- 
ment, into  small  jars.  Tie  skins  or  double 
folds  of  thick  paper  over  them  as  soon  a,s 
the  marrow  is  cold,  and  store  it  iu  a dry 
and  cool  place ; it  will  remain  good  for 
months. 

MARROAY  BONES. — Put  a bit  of  paste 
made  with  Hour  and  water  over  the  end 
'ivhere  the  marrow  is  visible;  tie  a cloth 
tightly  over  them  and  boil  them  for  two 
hours;  take  the  paste  off  before  the  bones 
are  sent  to  table,  and  serve  them  on  slices 
of  dry  toast. 

■piIARROIY  PUDDING.-Grate  a penny 
loaf  into  crumbs,  pour  on  it  a pint  of  boiling 
cream.  Cut  very  thin  a pound  of  beef  mar- 
row, beat  four  eggs  well,  add  a wineglassful 
of  brandy,  with  sugar  aud  nutmeg  to  taste. 
Mi.x  all  well  together,  and  either  boii  or 
bake  it  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Cut 
two  ounces  of  candied  citron  very  thin,  and 
when  served  up,  stick  the  pieces  all  over  it. 

Bread,  a penny  loaf;  cream,  1 pint: 
beet  marrow,  lib. ; eggs,  I ; brandy,  1 wine- 
glassful  ; sugar  and  nutmeg  to  taste. 

5IARSII  MALLOW. — A plant  found 
frequently  in  England  near  the  sea;  it 
bears  pale  bluish  red  flowers  on  an  upright 
stem ; the  leaves  are  heart-shaped,  cut  at 
the  edges,  aud,  like  the  stem,  are  covereii 
with  soft,  hairy  down.  The  whole  plant  is 
mucilaginous,  but  the  root  is  chiefly  used. 
It  is  used  tor  the  same  purposes  as  the 
linseed,  and  drunk  in  similar  quantities. 
The  decoction  is  made  by  boiling  four  ounces 
ol  the  dried  root  with  two  ounces  of  raisins 
ill  si.x  pints  of  water,  until  the  whole  is 
reduced  one-third,  and  straining  the  liquid 
through  calico  before  use.  The  marsh 
mallow  is  also  used  externally,  both  as  a 
fomentation  and  a.  poultice  in  inflamma- 
tory cases,  and  it  is  also  emi>loyed  us  au 
enema. 

MARTIN.— A bird  of  the  swallow  tribe, 
chiefly  remarkable  for  building  beneath  the 
windows  of  houses.  The  peculiar  habits  of 
this  bird,  and  the  absence  of  song,  does  not 
render  it  suitable  for  cage  conflneinent.  The 
damage  done  to  buildings  by  this  bird  build- 
ing its  nest  is  sometimes  very  cousiderable. 
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and  if  it  is  desired  to  prevent  their  build- 
ing, rubbing  the  places  usually  selected  by 


them,  with  oil  or  soft  soap,  will  be  found 
ell'ectuaL 

3IA11VEL  OF  PERU.  — A greenhouse 
herbaceous  perennial.  It  is  propagated  by 
seeds  sown  m a hotbed,  in  spring,  and  the 
plants  are  hardened  off  by  degrees  to  stand 
in  the  open  border.  The  roots  are  taken  up 
and  pre.served  in  sand  or  dry  moss  during 
the  winter;  this  plant  flourishes  best  in  a 
rich  sandy  loam,  its  general  culture  is  much 
the  same  ns  that  of  the  dahlia. 

MASTER  AND  SERVANT.— The  mode 
of  hiring  is  by  what  is  commonly  called  a 
month’s  warning  or  a month’s  wages.  But 
this  arrangement  varies  considerably,  and  is 
regulated  lor  the  most  part  according  to  the 
customs  of  the  particular  branch  of  service 
or  employment.  A grocer  or  liuendraper  in 
the  metropolis,  may,  by  the  custom  of  the 
trade,  discharge  an  assistant  without  any 
notice.  Here  the  bargain  in  the  outset  is  for 
so  much  salary  per  year.  An  usher  engaged 
in  much  the  same  way,  is  entitled  to  a 
quarter’s  notice.  A parliamentary  reporter 
is  engaged  for  the  session  of  Parliament. 
An  editor  is  sometimes  dismissed  with  a 
month’s  notice,  but  mostly  three  months’ 
notice  Irom  any  day.  In  every  trade  or 
calling,  in  the  absence  of  any  stipulation 
upon  the  point,  the  Courts  hold  that  the 
customary  notice  is  understood  by  master 
and  servant.  If  a master  would  require,  or 
has  required  a monthly  notice  from  his 
clerk,  the  clerk  is  entitled  to  the  same  from 
his  master.  Where  a mercantile  house'  has 
fifty  or  sixty  assistants,  the  custom  of  the 
particular  house,  and  not  of  the  trade,  will 
prevail.  If  a servant  be  disabled  in  his 
master’s  service,  by  an  injury  received 
through  another’s  default,  the  master  may 
recover  damage  for  loss  of  service.  If  a 
domestic  servant  falls  ill,  u master  is  not 
bound  to  provide  medical  attendance  and 
medicines,  yet  if  he  calls  in  his  own  medical 
attendant,  and  pays  for  such  attendance,  he 
cannot  set  ofl  the  amount  against  the  ser- 
vant’s claim  for  wages,  unless  there  was  a 
special  agreement  between  them  that  he 
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should  do  so.  If  a servant  hired  by  the 
year,  meets  with  an  accident  or  is  disabled 
while  employed  in  his  master’s  business,  he 
cannot  be  lawfully  dismissed,  nor  can  his 
wages  be  abated.  If  a servant  wilfully  di.'‘- 
obeys  any  lawfnl  order  of  his  master,  ho  i.s 
liable  to  be  discharged  immediately,  without 
either  notice  or  compensation.  A master 
may  not  only  maintain  an  action  against 
any  one  who  entices  away  his  servant,  but 
also  against  the  servant ; and  if  without 
eriticement,  a servant  leaves  his  master 
without  just  cause,  an  action  will  He  against 
another  who  retains  him  with  a knowledge 
of  such  departure.  In  cases  where  a person 
hires  a servant  already  engaged  to  another, 
although  the  person  hiring  is  not  aware  of 
any  existing  engagement,  the  original  mas- 
ter may  claim  the  services  of  his  servant, 
and  the  second  hiring  is  null  and  void.  A 
master  is  entitled  to  correct  his  servant  in  a 
reasonable  manner,  to  enforce  fidelity  and 
obedience  to  all  his  lawful  commands.  Acts 
of  the  servant  are,  in  many  instances,  deemed 
acts  of  the  master ; and  he  is  responsible  for 
them  where  they  are  pursuant  to  his  autho- 
rity. If  a servant  commit  an  act  of  trespass 
by  command  or  encouragement  of  his  mas- 
ter, the  master  may  be  held  liable.  But  in 
so  doing,  his  servant  is  not  excused,  as  he  is 
bound  to  obey  the  master  in  such  things 
only  as  are  honest  and  lawful.  If  a servant 
of  an  innkeeper  rob  his  master’s  guest,  the 
master  is  bound  to  make  good  the  loss. 
Also,  if  a waiter  at  an  inn  serve  a person 
bad  wine,  by  which  the  health  of  the  person 
is  impaired,  an  action  will  lie  against  the 
master.  In  like  manner,  if  a servant  bo 
permitted  to  frequently  do  a thing  by  the 
tacit  consent  of  his  master,  the  master  will 
be  liable.  If  a servant  is  usually  sent  upon 
trust  with  any  tradesman,  and  he  takes 
goods  in  the  name  of  his  master,  and  appro- 
priates them  to  his  own  use,  the  master 
must  pay  for  them.  But  if  a person  usually 
deals  with  a tradesman  himself,  or  con- 
stantly pays  them  ready  moneyv  he  is  not 
answerable  for  goods  supplied  on  credit  to 
the  servant  in  Ids  name.  Or  if  a person 
forbid  a tradesman  to  trust  his  servant  on 
his  account,  and  the  servant  continue  to 
purchase  on  credit,  the  master  is  not  liable. 
The  act  of  a servant,  though  he  has  quitted 
his  master’s  service,  has  been  held  to  be 
binding  on  the  master,  by  reason  of  the 
former  credit  given  him  on  his  master’s 
account,  and  the  fact  of  the  servant’s  dis- 
charge not  being  known  to  the  party  trust  ing. 
The  master  is  also  answerable  for  any  injury 
arising  by  the  fault  or  neglect  of  his  servant 
when  executing  his  master’s  business.  A 
master  Is  likewise  chargeable  for  any 
nuisance  occasioned  by  his  servant,  to  the 
damage  or  annoyance  of  any  individual,  or 
the  common  nuisance  of  Her  Majesty's  sub- 
jects. A servant  is  not  answerable  to  his 
master  for  any  loss  which  may  happen, 
unless  it  be  through  wilful  neglect;  but  if 
he  be  guilty  of  fraud  or  of  gross  negligence, 
an  action  will  lie  against  him  by  his  muster. 
When  servants  are  drawn  for  the  militia, 
the  position  of  the  parties  appears  to  bo 
this If  the  servant  return  to  his  employ 
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within  a reasonable  time  after  training,  the 
master  is  bound  to  receive  him,  subject  to 
the  right  of  deducting  such  a sum  from  his 
wages  as  is  proportioned  to  the  duration  ol' 
absence.  If  he  refuse  to  receive  him,  the 
servant  may  either  treat  the  service  as  con- 
tinuing, and  wait  for  his  wages  until  the  end 
of  the  year,  or  other  period  agreed  upon  ; or 
he  may  treat  the  service  as  ended  by  mutual 
consent,  and  at  once  recover  so  much  wages 
as  is  proportioned  to  the  time  he  served 
before  lie  went  out  training.  If  a servant 
stipulate  to  remain  for  a certain  period  in 
his  master’s  service,  and  he  discharges  him 
before  the  expiration  of  that  period,  he  is 
not  entitled  to  recover  any  wages  lor  tlie 
portion  ot  time  that  he  has  remained. 

MASTER  AAD  SERVANT,  Mutual 
Oeugations  of. — It  is  universally  admit- 
ted that  a good  master  makes  a good  servant ; 
and  one  of  the  best  signs  of  a proper  under- 
standing existing  between  the  employer  and 
the  employed  is  lurnished  by  servants  re- 
maining for  a lengthened  period  in  the  same 
situations.  A master  should  treat  his  servant 
with  firmness  but  not  with  severity;  he 
should  lead  his  servant  to  understand  that 
when  he  once  ordered  anything  to  be  done, 
he  expected  it  to  be  promptly  and  properly 
obeyed,  without  being  compelled  to  reiterate 
the  order.  A master  should  observe  habits 
of  regularity  in  his  own  proceedings,  and 
thus  set  an  example  to  those  under  him, 
which  they  are  almost  sure  to  follow.  A 
servant  should  be  paid  at  a fair  and  just  rate 
for  his  services ; no  saving  is  in  reality 
effected  by  underpayment ; it  sometimes 
makes  servants  dishonest,  and  always  ren- 
ders them  careless  and  negligent.  As  length 
of  service  increases,  and  when  the  servant 
has  conducted  himself  well,  an  occasional 
augmentation  of  wages  will  not  be  ill- 
bestowed  ; or  the  recognition  of  fidelity  and 
good  service  may  take  the  form  of  some  perio- 
dical and  seasonable  gift.  A master  may 
advantageously  drop  occasionally  the  cha- 
racter ot  the  employer  for  that  of  the  friend, 
giving  good  advice  on  personal  matters,  and 
making  inquiries  in  connection  with  their 
welfare;  but  on  doing  this,  anything  ap- 
proaching to  familiarity  should  be  avoided, 
nor  should  such  intercourse  partake  of  an 
inquisitorial  character.  Servants  should 
never  be  reproved  before  strangers ; whatever 
faults  they  commit  should  be  censured  pri- 
vately ; the  rej)roof  will  then  have  all  the 
greater  force,  and  the  manner  of  giving 
it  will  be  aijpreciated  by  every  sensible 
servant.  A master  should  carefully  avoid 
commia.sioning  his  servant  In  questionable 
offices,  as,  for  instance,  inducing  him  to  tell 
a falsehood,  or  ordering  him  to  commit  some 
mean  act  by  which  a petty  advantage  may 
be  gained.  Ity  such  a course  of  conduct  all 
moral  restraint  will  be  lost,  and  the  servant 
will  in  all  probability  avail  himself  of  similar 
acts  against  his  master’s  interest.  Family 
quarrels  and  disputes  with  any  member  of 
the  household  should  never  be  curried  on  in 
the  presence  of  a servant ; such  displays  have 
a tendency  to  lessen  the  parties  in  the  eyes 
of  the  servant,  and  encourage  acts  ol  insubor 
diuation.  No  master  should  make  a con 


fidant  of  his  servant,  or  intrust  him  with 
any  secret  to  his  prejudice;  this  at  once 
gives  a servant  undue  importance,  ami  leads 
him  to  take  liberties  which  he  would  not 
otherwise  dare  to  contemplate.  Some  allow- 
ance  should  be  made  for  the  feelings  and 
suflerings  of  a servant;  thu.s,  when  he  is 
overtaken  by  illness,  or  visited  with  afflic- 
tion, he  should  be  treated  with  merciful 
consideration ; such  a concession  is  never 
till  own  away,  for  should  the  employer  sub- 
sequently share  a similar  fate,  he  will  find 
in  his  servant  a sincere  sympathizer  and  a 
watchful  attendant.  Servants  should  be 
indu  ged  in  occasional  holidays  and  hours 
of  relaxation ; under  these  conditions,  labour 
will  be  performed  with  more  alacrity  and 
greater  interest. 

T/ie_  duties  of  a servant  towards  his  employer 
may  be  summed  up  as  follows:  He  should 
implicitly  obey  the  orders  given  him,  without 
murmur  or  dissent.  He  should  also  endea- 
vour to  gam  a knowledge  of  his  employer’s 
liaous,  anticipate  liis  wishes,  so  as  to^ 
spare  the  necessity  of  being  continually 
reminded  oi  duties  which  he  is  sure  to  be 
called  upon  to  perform.  A servant  should 
avoid  giving  himself  airs  of  consequence,  or 
acting  or  speaking  impertinently;  such 
conduct  only  serves  to  display  his  igno- 
rance, and  an  unfitness  for  the  situation  he 
holds.  All  duties  should  be  performed  as 
conscientiously  in  the  employer’s  absence  as 
in  his  presence ; eye-service  is  a species  of 
hypocrisy  which  must  be  sooner  or  later 
detected,  with  very  humiliating  con.®e- 
quences.  A servant  should  act  with  the- 
probity  on  his  employer’s 
behalf  as  he  would  for  his  own ; any  petty 
advant^e  gained  by  an  opposite  course  is 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  guilty 
consciousness  of  wrong,  and  may  be  at- 
tended  by  an  irretrievable  loss  of  character. 

\\  hateyer  is  done  or  said  by  the  members  ot 
a lannly,  which  may  be  repeated  to  their 
piejudice,  should  never  be  carried  beyond 
the  walls  of  the  liouse;  a servant  wlio 
circulates  gossip  and  scandal  respecting  the* 
household  iii  winch  he  lives,  is  unworthy  ot' 
his  trust,  and  brands  himself  as  a domestic- 
spy  and  a traitor.  Ifarsh  expressions  and 
hasty  words,  occasionally  addressed  by  au 
employer  to  liis  servant,  should  be  over- 
looked instead  of  being  resented.  This  is 
somelimes  diificult  ol'  observance,  but  it 
never  I'ails  to  be  appreciated,  and  will  inva- 
riably win  respect  and  esteem.  A servant 
should  always  be  true  to  his  promise;  thus, 
wlieu  he  is  permitted  leave  of  absence  on 
condition  that  lie  return  at  a stated  time,  he- 
should  be  back  at  his  post  to  the  minute : any 
extra  liberty  taken  beyond  that  stipulated  for 
is  calculated  to  irritate  an  employer,  and  by 
.shaking  his  confiilence,  renders  him  reluc- 
tant to  grant  a like  indulgence  on  a future 
occasion,  li’nthlulness  and  straightforward 
conduct  should  be  ever  observed;  when  a 
servant  has  committed  an  error,  or  has  met 
with  some  mishap  in  the  performance  of 
his  duties,  he  should  not  endeavour  to 
screen  liimself  by  subterfuge  and  misrepre- 
sentation, but  at  once  acknowledge  tlie 
( fault  he  has  committed,  or  reveal  the  acci- 
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dent  that  has  befallen  him.  A servant 
should  be  cheerful  and  willing,  and  content 
with  the  station  which  has  been  assigned 
him  ; he  should  remember  that  there  must 
of  necessity  be  some  grades  in  life  lower 
Than  others;  and,  in  order  that  he  may 
reconcile  himself  to  this  order  of  things,  he 
should  contrast  his  lot  with  that  of  thou- 
sands who  are  much  worse  situated  than 
himself ; and  find  comfort  in  the  fact  that 
he  is  spared  the  responsibilities  and  vexa- 
tions which  attach  themselves  to  the  higher 
sphere.s  of  society. 

MASTIFF. — A variety  of  dog,  having  a 
large  and  powe-ful  frame,  and  with  a some- 
what savage  and  sullen  aspect.  He  has  a large 


flat  head,  and  a short  blunted  muzzle;  his 
lips  are  full,  and  hanging  considerably  over 
the  lower  jaw ; his  ears,  although  rather 
small,  are  pendulous.  This  dog  is  remark- 
able for  nis  courage,  watchfulness,  and 
fidelity  ; he  is  gentle  with  those  with  whom 
he  is  familiar,  ferocious  towards  strangers 
and  intruders,  and  refuses  to  be  either 
bribed  or  coa.xed  from  what  he  considers 
his  duty.  In  short,  this  dog  Is  a faithful 
and  trusty  servant,  when  property  Is  at 
stake,  or  the  person  Is  likely  to  be  threa- 
tened ; thus,  as  a companion  to  persons 
travelling  on  a lonesome  and  perilous  jour- 
ney, or  as  a guard  for  a house  in  retired 
situations,  the  mastiff  is  invaluable. 

MAT.— An  article  of  domestic  use  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose  of  protecting  tables, 
carpets,  floorcloth,  &c.  Table-mats  are  usu- 
ally made  of  wicker-work  or  of  oiled  cloth, 
of  various  sizes,  according  to  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  dishes  which  they  are  to'  be 
placed  beneath.  Hv  thus  interposing  the 
mat  between  the  lieated  dishes  and  the 
Table,  the  former  are  prevented  from  doing 
injury  to  the  latter,  'I'hese  articles  are  in- 
e.vpenslve,  and  will  last  a long  time.  Mats 
placed  at  the  entrance  of  passages,  rooms, 
&c.,  hold  an  Important  place  in  domestic 
economy,  by  preventing  dirt  from  being 
brought  into  the  house  or  the  apartments ; 
so  that  the  place  Is  not  only  kept  clean,  but 
by  rendering  frequent  sweeping  of  the  car- 
pet less  necessary,  does  not  cause  it  to  wear 
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out  so  soon.  The  mats  placed  at  outer 
doors  and  passages  are  usually  made  of 
rope ; these  should  be  cleaned  every  morning 
by  beating  them  against  a wall,  and  then  by 
placing  the  upper  side  downwards,  and  strik- 
ing the  dust  out  with  a broom.  Mats  placed  at 
the  entrances  of  rooms  are  usually  made  of 
finer  materials,  and  may  be  contrived  out  of 
cloth  and  worsted  remnants,  &c.  A mat 
for  use  in  rooms,  which  is  at  once  orna- 
mental and  comfortable,  may  be  made  from 
sheepskins,  as  lollows  : Dissolve  a pound  of 
alum  and  a pound  of  salt  in  a gallon  of 
water.  Fut  the  skin  in  soon  after  it  is  taken 
from  the  sheep,  and  let  it  soak  for  twenty- 
Ibur  hours.  Then  nail  it  on  an  old  door  or 
other  surface,  skin  uppermost,  till  quite  dry. 
Cut  it  into  shape,  and  line  it  with  a piece  of 
old  carpet,  to  prevent  it  greasing  the  floor. 
A new  species  of  mat,  made  of  cocoa-nut 
fibre,  has  been  recently  introduced,  which  is 
found  to  be  very  serviceable,  and  to  wear 
well. 

MATHEMATICS.— Books  : Orr's  Circle  of 
the  Sciences  (^Mathematics),  4s.  6d. ; Young's 
Mathematics,  2s. ; Ingram's  Concise  System, 
7s.  6d.;  Trotter's  Mathematics,  3s.;  Goodwin's 
Problems  to  Mathematics,  6s. ; Quested's  Mathe- 
matics, 2s.  6d. ; Hutton's  Mathematics,  2 vols. 
24s. ; Christie’s  Elements,  2 vols.  31s. ; David- 
son’s Mathematics,  10s.  6d. ; Hutton's  Recrea- 
tions in  Mathematics,  16s. ; Kelland's  Lectures 
on  Mathematics,  4s.  6d. ; Gregory's  Mathematics 
for  Practical  Men,  21s.;  Davies'  Solutions,  24s. ; 
Rutherford's  Mathematician,  21s. ; Mathemati- 
cian's Guide,  Is. ; Practical  Mathematics,  6.s.  6d. 

MATRIMONY.— A game  of  cards  played 
with  the  entire  pack,  by  any  number  of 
persons  from  five  to  fourteen.  It  consists 
of  live  chances,  usually  marked  on  a board, 
or  sheet  of  paper,  as  follows : — 


Best 

The  Ace  of  Diamonds  turned  up. 
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The  game  Is  generally  played  with  counters ; 
the  dealer  lays  any  stake  he  pleases  on  each 
or  any  chance,  the  other  players  depositing 
each  the  same  amount,  except  one ; that  is, 
when  the  dealer  stakes  twelve,  the  rest  of 
the  players  lay  down  eleven  each.  After 
this,  two  cards  are  dealt  to  every  one, 
beginning  on  the  loft;  then  to  each  person 
one  other  card,  which  is  turned  up,  and  he 
who  happens  to  have  the  ace  of  diamonds, 
sweeps  the  board.  If  it  be  not  turned  up, 
then  each  player  shows  his  hand  ; and  any 
one  having  matrimony,  intrigue,  &c.,  takes 
the  counters  on  that  point;  and  when  two 
or  more  players  happen  to  have  a similar 
combination,  the  eldest  hand  has  the  pre- 
ference; and  should  any  chance  not  be 
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pained,  it  stands  over  to  the  next  deal. 
(thserve.  The  ace  of  diamonds  turned  up 
takes  the  whole  pool,  but  when  in  hand 
ranks  only  as  any  other  ace;  and,  if  not, 
turned  up,  nor  any  ace  in  hand,  then  tlie 
kinp,  or  next  superior  card,  wins  the  chance 
styled  best. 

MATTOCK. — An  agricultural  implement 
consisting  of  two  parts ; the  handle,  which 
ought  to  be  formed  of  sound  ash  timber  or 
tiak,  such  as  is  obtained  from  the  root  or 
butt  end  of  a middle-aged  tree;  and  the 
head,  which  should  be  formed  of  the  best 
iron  and  pointed  with  steel.  The  handle 
ought  to  be  perfectly  cylindrical,  as  in  usin» 
it,  one  hand  slides  along  it  from  the  end 
next  the  operator  towards  the  head.  This 
implement  is  also  known  by  the  name  of 
pick. 

MATTRESS.— An  articleof  bedding  some- 
times placed  between  the  bedstead  and  the 
bed,  and  sometimes  employed  as  a bed  itself. 
Mattresses  are  made  of  various  materials, 
according  to  the  particular  use  to  which  they 
are  to  be  put.  Down  and  feathers  are  the 
]iiaterials  best  adapted  for  the  aged  and 
the  young,  wool  and  hair  for  the  middle- 
aged  and  the  robust.  And  in  hot  climates, 
or  for  persons  who  perspire  very  freely, 
mattresses  made  of  aloe,  manna,  and 
paper  shavings  are  the  best.  Wool  mat- 
tresses, when  well  made,  are  exceedingly 
healthy  and  pleasant  to  lie  upon,  and 
they  may  be  rendered  still  more  yielding 
and  agreeable  by  placing  a spring  mattress 
beneath.  Mattresses  require  a periodical 
beating  and  cleaning,  and  should  be  occa- 
sionally exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air  so 
as  to  render  them  wholesome,  and  to  free 
them  from  any  insects  or  vermin  with  which 
they  may  be  inl'ested. 

MAY,  GaudeninG  tor.— Kitchen  garden. — 
/tean.1,  sow  in  cool  situations.  Jieet,  continue 
to  sow  in  rows,  as  for  carrots.  Brocoli,  con- 
tinue sowing  a little  more  seed  of  the  later 
sorts,  including  Grange’s  white,  Waldieren, 
and  early  Cape.  Cabbages,  tran.splant  the 
.spring-sown  sort  eighteen  inches  apart 
every  way  ; make  a succession  sowing  for 
late  autumn  use.  Capsicums,  plant  out  against 
a south  wall,  if  the  weather  prove  line.  Car- 
doons,  sow  a full  crop  in  a trench  similar  to  a 
celery  trench,  put  in  decayed  manure,  and 
.sow  ten  inches  deep.  Keep  the  plants  Ireely 
growing  by  frequent  application  of  liquid 
manure.  Carrots,  tliin,  as  they  are  large 
<!itough.  Cauliflowers,  plant  from  seed-beds. 
Endive,  sow  a little  seed  for  early  autumn ; 
green  curled  is  the  beat  for  the  present 
season.  Kidney  beans,  continue  to  plant  for 
general  crop,  three  or  four  Inches  apart,  and 
two  feet,  row  from  row.  Lettuces,  trans])lant 
some  of  the  strongest,  and  sow  a little  for 
succession.  .\Mons,  attend  with  constant 
care,  ami  regulate  the  number  of  fruit.  Pens, 
continue  to  sow  for  succession  some  of  the 
best  late  sorts.  Ilritish  queens.  Knights’ 
marrow,  and  any  of  the  late  tall  sorts  of 
marrows,  /tadishes,  continue  to  sow  for  suc- 
cession : wlien  wanted  tiie  turnip  radishes 
siKsceed  best  now.  Scarlet  runners,  sow  for  a 
general  crop  the  first  week  in  the  month. 


Sea-kale,  remove  the  fermenting  material 
I from  such  as  are  required  for  next  year’s 
' supply.  Spinach,  sow  once  a fortnight  if'^ 
much  be  required.  Turnips,  hoe  and  thin 
such  as  are  fit,  and  make  a fresh  sowing.l 
Vegetable  inai~row,  plant  out  towards  the  end^ 
of  the  month,  on  a rich  light  soil.  ■ 

Flower  garden. — Annuals,  pot  out  the  ten-" 
derest  sorts,  and  of  the  hardy  kinds  sow* 
another  succession,  and  transplant  some  of 
those  sown  in  former  months.  Alters,  thin 
superabundant.  Auricula,  remove  to  north-  . 
east  aspect.  Bulbous  roots,  take  up  as  the 
leaves  decay.  Carnations,  sow.  China  roses, 
propagate  by  cuttings.  Chrysanthemttms,  pro- 
tect from  the  cold  and  the  east  winds. 
Dahlias,  protect  from  cold  by  covering  with 
mats.  Heart's  ease,  of  the  best  varieties, 
place  in  shady  situations.  Larkspurs,  plant 
out.  Mignonette,  plant  out.  Neapolitan  violets, 
place  in  beds  of  manured  loam.  Parterres, 
plant  with  groups  of  fuchsias,  calceolaria. 
Petunia,  verbena ; and  form  masses  of 
scarlet  and  variegated  gerania.  Peruvian 
heliotrope,  propagate  by  the  division  of  the 
roots.  Ranunculu*.  plant  to  flower  in  autumn. 
Rose-trees,  prune  back  to  obtain  a late  bloom. 
Stocks,  transplant  in  pots  for  winter.  Tulip- 
beds,  protect  from  mid-day  sun,  rain,  winds,  t 
&c.  Piolets,  make  new  beds  of.  }f^all-Jlou:ers, 
propagate  by  slips. 

General  remarks. — This  is  one  of  the  most 
eventful  months  of  the  year,  and  constant 
attention  is  needed  to  encourage  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  various  plants,  and  to  keep 
down  noxious  agents,  as  weeds,  insects,  &c. 
The  routine  culture  consists  of  hoeing, 
raking,  weeding,  and  clearing  the  ground. 
Wlieriever  rain  has  battered  the  ground,  it 
should  be  stirred  up  and  refreshed  as  soon 
as  it  is  nearly  dry.  Stir  the  surface  around 
close  patches  of  annuals,  and  refresh  and 
top-dress  all  pots  of  prolonged  annuals,  now 
in  full  flower  or  in  seed.  Destroy  insects 
and  pick  the  grubs  off  roots.  Detach  seed- 
pots  frorn  all  plants  not  required  to  ripen 
seeds.  Water,  thin,  and  shade  with  judg- 
ment, and  keep  a vigilant  eye  to  order 
and  neatness.  Nearly  all  seeds  which 
have  been  sown  under  the  protection  of 
frames  may  now  be  Anally  transplanted 
into  their  respective  quarters,  and  no  time 
should  be  lost  to  get  the  ground  covered 
and  cropped.  Keep  always  a reserve  stock 
of  the  various  tribes  of  brassica  ready  for 
transplanting  as  vacancies  occur ; keep 
down  weeds,  and  on  no  account  allow  any 
to  run  to  seed ; it  ought  to  be  remem- 
bered, that  it  is  easier  to  kill  weeds  when 
j they  are  young;  and,  independently  of  this, 

I the  crops  \vill  be  much  benefited  by  fre- 
[ quent  lioeings  and  surface-stirrings.  Re- 
I careful  to  thin  young  crops  of  all  sorts;  the 
; first  operation  should  be  performed  early, 
and  another  may  be  required  when  the- 
I plants  are  more  advanced.  All  plants, 
■when  allowed  to  remain  thick,  run  up  tali 
and  slender,  and  seldom  succeed  well. 

JIAY,  Things  in  Season. — Rrill, 
carp,  chub,  cod,  conger  eels,  crabs,  cray-flsh, 
dabhs,  dace,  dory,  eels,  flounders,  gurnets,, 
haddock,  halibut,  herring,  ling,  lobsters, 
mackerel,  mullet,  perch,  pike,  plaice,  prawn*, 
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0 salmon,  shrimps,  skate,  smelt,  soles,  stur- 
geon, tench,  trout,  turbot,  whitings. 

Fruit.— Apple$— John  apple,  golden  russet, 
winter  russet.  May-duke  cherries,  currants, 

1 gooseberries,  melons.  Pfar«— L’Amozette, 
I winter  green.  jPorced— Apricots,  cherries, 

nutmeg  peaches,  strawberries. 

Meat.  — Beef,  grass-lamb,  house-lamb, 
mutton,  pork.  veal. 

Poultry  and  Game. — Chickens,  ducklings, 
fowls,  green  geese,  leverets,  pigeons,  pul- 
lets, rabbits,  wood-pigeons. 

Angelica,  artichoke,  asparagus, 
balm,  beans,  cabbage,  carrots,  cauliflowers, 
chervil,  cucumbers,  fennel,  herbs  of  all  sorts, 
lettuce,  mint,  onions,  parsley,  peas,  potatoes 
(new),  purslane,  radishes,  rhubarb,  salad  of 
all  sorts,  sea  kale,  sorrel,  spinach,  thyme, 
turnips. 

MAYONNAISE.— A sauce  for  cold  meat, 
poultry,  fish,  &c.,  made  as  follows : — Put 
into  a large  basin  the  yolks  of  two  new 
laid  eggs,  with  a little  salt  and  cayenne; 
stir  these  well  together,  then  add  a tea- 
spoonful of  good  salad  oil,  and  work  the 
mixture  round  until  it  appears  like  cream. 

I Pour  in  by  slow  degrees  nearly  half  a pint 
of  oil,  continuing  at  each  interval  to  work 
the  sauce  as  at  first,  until  it  resumes  the 
smoothness  of  cream,  and  not  a particle  of 
the  oil  remains  visible ; then  add  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  tarragon  vinegar,  and  one 
tablespoonful  of  cold  water  to  whiten  the 
sauce. 

Eggs,  2 yolks ; salt,  i saltspoonful ; 
cayenne,  l-ioth  saltspoonful;  oil,  i pint; 
tarragon  vinegar,  2 tablespoonfuls ; cold 
water,  1 tablespoonful. 

MEAD.  — A liquor  made  cr.lefly  from 
honey,  according  to  various  methods,  of 
which  the  following  are  a selection  i.  To 
every  gallon  of  water  put  four  pounds  of 
honey,  and  boil  for  three-quarters  of  an 
hour,  skimming  it  well  in  the  meantime. 
To  every  gallon  of  this  liquor  add  an  ounce 
of  hop.s,  then  boil  for  half  an  hour,  and  let 
it  stand  till  the  following  day,  when  it  is  to 
be  put  into  the  cask,  and  to  every  thirteen 
gallons  of  the  liquor,  add  a quart  of  brandy. 
Let  it  be  tightly  stopped  till  the  fermenta- 
tion Is  over,  and  then  bung  it  very  close.  If 
a large  cask  be  made,  a year  should  elapse 
before  bottling;  for  smaller  casks,  the  time 
to  he  proportioned  accordingly.  2.  Mix 
well  the  whites  of  six  eggs  in  twelve  gallons 
of  water;  and  to  this  mixture,  when  it  has 
boiled  for  half  an  hour,  and  has  been 
thoroughly  skimmed,  add  thirty-six  pounds 
of  the  finest  honey  with  the  rinds  of  two 
dozen  lemons.  Let  them  boil  together  for 
some  little  time,  and  on  the  liquor  becoming 
sufllclently  cool,  work  it  with  a little  ale 
yeast.  Put  it  with  the  lemon-peel  Into  a 
seasoned  barrel,  which  must  be  filled  up  as 
it  flows  over  with  some  of  the  reserved 
liquor;  when  the  hissing  noise  made  by  the 
liquor  ceases,  drive  the  bung  close.  After 
the  wine  has  stood  for  five  or  six  months, 
bottle  it  for  use.  3.  Boil  fourteen  pounds  of 
honey  in  six  gallons  of  water  for  half  an 
hour,  breaking  into  it  four  eggs ; then  add 
some  small  bunches  of  marjoram,  balm,  and 
Bweetbriar ; half  an  ounce  each  of  cinna- 


mon, cloves,  mace,  and  bruised  ginger,  and 
0011  lor  a quarter  of  an  hour  longer  ; pour 
It  out  to  cool,  then  toast  a large  slice  of 
Drown  bread,  spread  it  over  with  iresh  yeast, 
and  put  it  into  the  liquor ; let  it  ferment  for 
a uay,  then  turn  it  into  the  cask,  keep  it 
open  till  the  fermentation  has  ceased,  then 
niay  be  bottled  in  a month, 
and  the  corks  should  be  securely  tied  or 
wred,  as  mead  thus  made  is  sparkling  and 
effervescent. 


MEADOW. — Under  this  term  is  included 
all  such  land  as  is  kept  under  grass  chiefly 
tor  the  sake  of  a hay  crop.  The  most 
valuable  meadows  are  such  as  are  either 
naturally  moist,  or  are  rendered  so  by  means 
of  irrigation.  There  are  three  descriptions 
of  these  meadows— those  on  the  banks  of 
streams  and  rivers ; those  on  the  uplands  or 
more  elevated  grounds  ; and  bog-meadows. 
River  meadows  are  in  general  by  far  the 
naost  valuable.  They  are  the  moat  produc- 
tive of  grass  and  hay,  yielding  scstenanoe 
for  cattle  through  the  summer  and  the 
winter,  and  producing  a constant  source  of 
manure  for  the  improvement  of  the  adjoin- 
ing lands.  The  principal  defects  to  which 
such  lands  are  liable  are,  the  oozing  out  ot 
springs  towards  their  junction  with  the 
rising  lands,  and  the  inundations  Of  the 
river  or  stream.  The  former  evil  is  to  be 
remedied  by  under-draining,  and  the  latter 
by  embanking.  Upland  meadows  are  next 
in  value.  The  soil  is  either  naturally  good 
and  well  adapted  for  grass,  or,  if  inferior  by 
nature,  it  is  so  situated  as  to  admit  of 
enrichment  by  ample  supplies  of  manure. 
The  culture  of  upland  meadows  requires 
more  attention,  and  entails  more  expense 
than  that  of  valleys,  being  more  difficult  to 
drain,  and  requiring  regular  supplies  of 
manure.  Tlie  irregular  surface  of  uplands 
is  apt  either  to  contain  springs,  or  to  stag- 
nate the  surface  water ; the  first  produce 
marsh  plants  and  coarse  herbage,  and  the 
latter  destroys  or  weakens  whatever  is 
growing  on  the  surface,  and  encourages  the 
growth  of  moss.  Both  evils  are  to  be  re- 
medied by  the  obvious  resources  of  drainage. 
Bog- meadows  are  the  least  valuable  of  any; 
but  their  culture  and  management  differ  in 
nothing  essential  from  those  of  the  river 
kinds.  A lighter  roller  is  used  in  spring, 
the  CToatest  care  is  taken  in  eating  down 
the  latter  grass,  and  in  some  cases,  in  very 
dry  weather,  the  main  drains  are  stopped  up 
for  a few  weeks,  in  order  to  stagnate  the 
water,  and  supply  the  soil  with  moisture. 

MEALS,  NuMnr.n  and  Times  or  Tak- 
iNO.- The  average  number  of  waking  hours 
is  sixteen  out  of  the  twenty-four.  The  time 
required  to  digest  food  is  in  general  from 
four  to  five  hours,  so  that  me.als  are  required 
to  be  taken  at  these  intervals  to  supply  the 
necessary  repair  to  the  system.  'Joe  ar- 
rangement of  meals,  therefore,  is  commonly 
as  follows  Breakfast,  eight  o’clock ; din- 
ner, one  o’clock;  tea,  five  o’clock;  supper, 
nine  o’clock.  This  may  be  deemed  the  most 
rational  distribution,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  ordinary  pursuits  of  life ; although 
peculiar  avocations,  and  certain^  customs, 
may  dictate  a different  method.  Exceptions 
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must  also  be  made  in  favour  of  delicate 
persons  and  youn^  children,  the  times  for 
meals  for  the  former  being  those  which  they 
find  best  to  agree  with  them;  while  with 
the  latter  the  interval  should  rarely  exceed 
three  hours  and  a half  or  four  hours,  as 
their  digestion  is  quicker  than  that  of  adults. 
Whatever  hours  are  fixed  upon  for  taking 
meals  in  the  first  instance,  should  be  con- 
sistently maintained  afterwards.  Habit 
exercises  the  greatest  influence  in  the  mat- 
ter, and  the  person  who  has  been  in  the 
practice  of  taking  food  at  a certain  hour  of 
the  day,  will  always,  whilst  in  good  health, 
feel  hungry  at  that  hour.  Indeed,  it  some- 
times happens  that  the  stomach  will  work 
only  at  those  liours  to  which  its  operations 
have  been  long  accustomed ; and  infirmity 
may  be  frequently  traced  to  a change  in  the 
hour  of  taking  a meal.  In  cases  where  the 
interval  between  meals  is  as  above  men- 
tioned, eating  and  drinking  should  not  be 
carried  on  except  at  tbose  meals ; it  is  not 
only  unnecessary,  but  disturbs  the  stomach, 
and  interferes  with  the  regular  process  of 
digestion.  When  the  interval  is  longer  than 
that  named,  as,  for  instance,  where  a person 
breakfasts  at  eight  o’clock,  and  does  not 
dine  till  four,  a slight  intermediate  repast 
is  admissible,  but  the  food  should  be  of  the 
most  simple  nature,  and  the  drink  as  little 
stimulating  as  possible.  With  persons 
engaged  in  sedentary  occupations  during 
thechiefpartofthe  day,  it  is  certainly  wiser 
that  the  principal  meal  should  be  delayed 
until  the  work  is  done,  or  a long  interval  of 
rest  may  be  indulged  in.  Supposing  per- 
sons thus  circumstanced  to  breakfast  at  eight 
o’clock,  a biscuit  or  other  light  food  may  be 
partaken  of  at  twelve  or  one  o’clock,  and 
dinner  at  four  or  five.  Persons  should 
not  partake  of  their  meals  alone  when  it 
can  be  avoided  ; under  such  circumstances, 
the  mind  is  apt  to  busy  itself  with  deep  and 
anxious  thought,  and  the  body,  sympathizing 
with  the  mental  disturbance,  is  liable  to 
suiler  from  the  interruption  caused  to  the 
digestive  organs.  The  habit  of  eating  to 
repletion  at  various  meals  should  be  avoided, 
for  by  this  pernicious  practice  the  system 
receives  lar  more  injury  than  it  derives 
benefit,  and  the  plan  should  be  to  rise  from 
the  table  with  a leeling  of  moderate  gratifi- 
cation rather  than  satiety.  — See  Break- 
fast, Dinner,  Supper,  Tea. 

MKASLES.— This  is  a disease  chaj-acte- 
rized  by  a species  of  inflammatory  fever, 
attended  with  ali  the  symptoms  of  a severe 
cold,  running  at  the  nose  and  eyes,  sneezing, 
cough,  cold  chills,  tightness  at  the  chest, 
languor,  lassitude,  pain  in  the  back  and 
head,  and  in  fact  by  all  the  indications 
of  constitutional  disturbance  and  fever; 
though  the  sign  by  which  it  may  be  most 
readily  known  and  determined,  is  the  run- 
ning of  humour  from  the  eyes,  and  con- 
striction at  the  chest,  with  a short  dry 
cougli.  The  great  secret  in  the  treatment 
of  measles  to  be  borne  in  mind,  is  not  to 
discontinue  the  treatment  with  the  sub- 
sidence of  the  symptoms,  for  no  disease 
leaves  behind  it  so  many  and  hurtful  con- 
sequences ; therefore,  to  purify  the  system 


and  save  the  body  of  the  child  from  mumps, 
dropsy,  tumours,  bad  eyes,  and  many  other 
distressing  afiections,  it  is  necessary  to  keep 
up  for  some  weeks,  after  the  disease  is 
cured,  a mild  but  steady  action  on  the 
body;  give  the  child  change  of  air,  plenty 
of  exercise,  and  a nutritive  but  light  and 
stimulating  diet. 

The  symptoms  of  measles  commence  with 
cold  chills  and  flushes,  lassitude,  heaviness, 
pain  in  the  head,  and  drowsiness,  cough, 
hoarseness,  and  extreme  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing, frequent  sneezing,  defluction  or  running 
at  the  eyes  and  nose,  nausea,  sometimes 
vomiting,  thirst,  a furred  tongue,  the  pulse 
throughout  is  quick,  and  sometimes  full  and 
soft,  at  others  hard  and  small,  with  other 
indications  of  an  inflammatory  nature.  On 
the  third  day,  small  red  spots  make  their 
appearance,  first  on  the  face  and  neck, 
gradually  extending  over  the  upper  and 
lower  part  of  the  body. 

On  the  fifth  day  the  vivid  red  of  the 
eruption  changes  into  a brownish  hue,  and 
in  two  or  three  days  more  the  rash  entirely 
disappears,  leaving  a loose  powdery  dis- 
quamation  on  the  skin,  which  rubs  off  like 
dandrlff.  At  this  stage  of  the  disease,  a 
diarrhma  frequently  comes  on,  and  being 
what  is  called  "critical”  should  never  be 
checked  unless  seriously  severe.  Measles 
sometimes  assume  a typhoid  or  malignant 
character,  in  which  form  the  symptoms  are 
all  greatly  exaggerated,  and  the  case  from 
the  first  becomes  doubtful  and  dangerous. 
In  this  condition  the  eruption  comes  out 
sooner,  and  only  in  patches,  and  often, 
after  showing  for  a few  hours,  suddenly 
recedes,  presenting  instead  of  the  usual 
florid  red,  a dark  purple  or  blackish  hue, 
a dark  brown  fur  forms  on  the  gums  and 
mouth,  the  breathing  becomes  laborious, 
delirium  supervenes ; and,  if  unrelieved,  is 
followed  by  coma,  a foetid  diarrhoea  takes 
place,  and  the  patient  sinks  mider  the  con- 
gested state  of  the  lungs  and  the  opposed 
functions  of  the  brain.  The  unfavourable 
symptoms  in  measles  are  a high  state  of 
fever,  excessive  heat  and  dryness  of  the 
skin,  hurried  and  short  breathing,  and 
a particularly  hard  pulse.  The  ordinary 
after-consequences  ol'  measles,  are  croup, 
bronchitis,  mesenteric  disease,  abscesses 
behind  the  ear,  ophthalmia,  and  glandular 
swellings  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 

TrccUment.—ln  the  first  place  the  patient 
should  be  kept  in  a cool  room,  the  tempera- 
ture of  which  must  be  regulated  to  suit  the 
child’s  feelings  of  comfort,  and  the  diet 
adapted  to  the  strictest  principles  of  absti- 
nence. "When  the  inflammatory  symptoms 
are  severe,  bleeding  in  some  form  is  often 
necessary,  though,  when  adopted,  it  must 
be  iu  the  first  stage  of  the  disease;  and  if 
the  lungs  are  the  apprehended  seat  of  the 
inflammation,  two  or  more  leeches,  accord- 
ing to  the  age  and  strength  of  the  patient, 
must  be  apiilied  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
chest,  followed  by  a small  blister;  or  the 
blister  may  be  substituted  for  the  leeches, 
the  attendant  bearing  in  mind  that  the 
benefit  effected  by  tjie  blister  can  always  be 
considerably  augmented  by  plunging  the 
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feet  into  very  hot  water,  about  a couple  of 
hours  after  applying  the  blister,  and  keeping 
them  in  the  water  for  about  two  minutes. 
The  first  internal  remedies  should  commence 
with  a series  of  aperient  powders,  and  a 
saline  mixture,  as  prescribed  in  the  follow- 
ing formularies ; at  the  same  time,  as  a 
beverage  to  quench  the  thirst,  let  a quantity 
of  barlejr- water  be  made,  slightly  acidulated 
by  the  juice  of  an  orange,  and  partially 
sweetened  by  some  sugar-candy;  and  of 
which,  when  properly  made  and  cold,  let 
the  patient  drink  as  often  as  thirst,  or  the 
dryness  of  the  mouth,  renders  necessary. 

Aperient  Powders. — Take  of  scammony  and 
jalap,  each  twenty-four  grains  ; grey  pow- 
der and  antimonial  powder,  of  each  eighteen 
grains.  3Iix  and  divide  into  twelve  pow- 
ders, if  lor  a child  between  two  and  four 
years  of  age ; into  eight  powders,  if  for  a 
child  between  four  and  eight  years;  and 
into  six  powders  for  between  eight  and 
twelve  years  of  a"&  One  powder  to  be 
given,  in  a little  jdly  or  sugar  and  water, 
every  three  or  four  hours,  according  to  the 
severity  of  the  symptoms. 

Saiine  mixture. — Take  of  mint-water,  six 
ounces ; powdered  nitre,  twenty  grains ; 
antimonial  wine,  three  drachms  ; spirits  of 
nitre,  two  drachms ; syrup  of  safiron,  two 
drachms,  ilix.  To  chiwen  under  three 
years,  give  a teaspoonful  every  two  hours  ; 
from  that  age  to  six,  a dessertspoonful  at 
the  same  intervals ; and  to  children  between 
six  and  twelve,  a tablespoonful  every  three 
or  four  hours.  The  object  of  these  aperient 
powders  is  to  keep  up  a steady  but  gentle 
action  on  the  bowels ; but  whenever  it  seems 
necessary  to  administer  a stronger  dose, 
and  effect  a brisk  action  on  the  digestive 
organs— a course  particularly  imperative 
towards  the  close  of  the  disease — two  of 
these  powders  given  at  once,  according  to 
the  age,  will  be  i'ound  to  produce  that 
effect.  Thus,  two  of  the  twelve  for  a child 
under  four  years  ; and  two  of  the  eight,  and 
two  of  the  six,  accfjrding  to  the  age  of  the 
patient.  When  the  ditheuity  of  Breathing 
becomes  oppressive,  as  it  generally  does 
towards  night,  a hot  bran  poultice  laid  on 
the  chest  will  be  always  found  beneficial. 
The  diet  throughout  must  be  light,  and  con- 
sist of  farinaceous  food,  such  as  rice  and 
sago  puddings,  with  beef  tea  and  toast; 
and  not  till  convalescence  sets  in,  should 
hard  or  animal  food  bo  given.  When 
measles  assumes  the  malignant  form,  the 
advice  just  given  mu.st  be  broken  through; 
food  of  a nutritious  and  stimulating  cha- 
racter should  be  at  once  substituted  and 
administered  in  conjunction  with  wine,  and 
even  spirits,  and  the  disease  regarded  and 
treated  as  a case  ot  typhus.  JJut  as  this 
form  ot  measles  is  not  frequent,  and,  if 
occurring  hardly  likely  to  be  treated  without 
assistance,  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  on  the 
minutiae  of  its  practice  here.  What  we 
have  prescribed  in  almost  all  cases  will  be 
found  sufficient  to  meet  every  emergency 
without  resorting  to  a multiplicity  of  agents. 
The  great  point  tci  remember  in  measles  is 
not  to  give  up  tile  treatment  with  the 
apparent  subsidence  of  the  disease,  as  the 
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after-consequences  of  measles  are  too  often 
more  serious  and  more  to  be  dreaded  than 
the  measles  themselves.  To  guard  against 
this  danger,  and  thoroughly  purify  the 
system  after  the  subsidence  of  all  the 
symptoms  of  the  disease,  a corrective  coarse 
of  medicine,  and  a regimen  of  exercise, 
should  be  adopted  for  some  weeks,  according 
to  the  cure  of  the  disease. 

MEASURES. — These  are  either  of  length, 
of  surface,  of  solidity,  or  capacity.  Those 
now  in  use  in  Great  Britain  are  as  fol- 
lows 

Measubes  of  Length. 

12  inches  ...  , i foot. 

3 feet  ...  1 yard. 

yards  . . . i rod  or  pole. 

40  poles  . . .1  furlong. 

8 furlongs  . . 1 mile. 

3 miles  . . .1  league. 

69i  miles  . . . i degree. 

An  inch  is  the  smallest  lineal  measure  to 
which  a name  is  given ; but  subdivisions  are 
used  for  many  purposes.  Among  mechanics, 
the  inch  is  commonly  divided  into  eighths, 
and  with  scientific  persons,  it  is  divided 
into  tenths,  and  hundredths. 

Exceptional  Measubes  of  Length. 

2i  inches  , . .1  nail. 


1 quarter. 
1 yard. 

1 ell. 


4 nails 
4 quarters 
6 quarters 

Used  for  measuring  cloth  of  all  kinds. 

4 inches  . . . 1 hand. 

Used  for  the  height  of  horses. 

6 feet  ....  1 fathom. 
Used  in  measuring  deptlis. 

732,100  inches  . . 1 link. 

100  links  . . .1  chain. 

Used  in  land  measure,  to  facilitate  the  com- 
position of  the  contents,  10  square  chains 
being  equal  to  an  acre. 

Measubes  of  Subface. 


144  square  inches 
9 square  feet 
30i  square  yards 
40  perches  . 

4 roods 
040  acres 


1 square  foot. 

1 square  yard. 
1 perch  or  rod. 
1 rood. 

1 acre. 

1 square  mile. 


Measubes  of  Solidity. 
1728  cubic  inches  . 1 cubic  foot. 
27  cubic  feet . . 1 cubic  yard. 

Measubes  of  Capacity. 


4 gills  . 

2 pints  . 

4 quarts 
2 gallons 
•1  peeks  . 

4 bushels 
8 bushels 
6 quarters 


1 pint  . 

1 quart 
1 gallon 
I peck  . 

1 bushel 
1 sack  . 

1 quarter 
1 load 


34}  cubic  inches. 
C9i 
277i 
644  i 
2218* 

6.1  cubic  I'cet. 
lOi 
611 


These  measures  arc  used  for  all  liquid.^,  and 
for  all  dry  goods,  except  tlioso  which  are 
comprised  in  tlio  ne.xt  division:  — 
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2 gallons  1 peck  . . 704  cubic  inches. 

8 gallons  1 bushel . . 28151  n 

3 bushels  1 sack  . . cubic  feet. 

12  sacks  . 1 chaldron  . 585  „ 

These  last  are  for  coal,  coke,  culm,  lime, 
potatoes,  fruit,  and  other  goods  commonly 
sold  by  heaped  measure.  The  following 
items  are  aiso  worth  remembering About 
twenty- five  drops  of  any  thin  liquid  will 
fill  a common-sized  teaspoon.  Three  table- 
spoons will  fill  an  ordinary- sized  wineglass. 
I'our  wine  glasses  will  fill  a common-sized 
tumbler.  — See  Apothecaries’  Weight, 
Weights,  &c. 

MEAT  BALLS.— Chop  the  meat  fine  as 
for  sausages  ; then  mbc  a small  quantity  of 
crumbs  of  bread,  and  a seasoning  of  mace, 
pepper,  cloves,  and  salt,  all  well  pounded ; 
mix  these  with  an  egg,  and  make  the  mass 
into  balls  the  size  of  a goose’s  egg.  Koll 
them  in  bread  crumbs  and  egg,  and  fry 
them ; dish  them  up  with  gravy  flavoured 
with  walnut  ketchup. 

MEAT  CAKES.  — Mince  cold  dressed 
meat  with  a little  fat  bacon  or  ham;  season 
ft  with  pepper  and  salt ; mix  the  whole  well, 
and  make  it  into  small  cakes  three  inches 
long  and  an  inch  and  a half  wide  and  thick : 
fry  them  a light  brown,  and  serve  with 
ood  gravy ; or  pour  it  into  a mould  and 
ake  it. 

MEAT,  Dietetic  Properties  of.— By 
this  is  understood  animal  food ; which,  as 
an  article  of  human  sustenance,  performs  a 
most  important  part.  From  meat,  certain 
juices  are  e.xtracted  in  the  process  of 
digestion,  which  alFord  the  greatest  amount 
of  nourishment  to  the  system  and  nearly 
assimilate  with  the  blood;  and  it  is  gene- 
rally admitted  that  without  meat,  man, 
in  England  especially,  would  be  uuable  to 
maintain  his  strength  and  vigour.  Of  all 
the  meats,  mutton,  beef,  and  lamb  are 
considered  the  most  digestible,  and  pork 
and  veal  the  least  so.  Boiled  meat  is 
more  easily  digested  than  roast,  but  the 
latter  is  more  nutritious ; baked  meat  is 
less  wholesome  than  either.  Animal  food 
should  seldom  be  eaten  more  than  once 
a day,  except  it  be  by  persons  of  very 
robust  constitution,  and  such  as  have  a 
great  deal  of  e.xercise  in  the  open  air; 
those  persons  whose  occupation  is  seden- 
tary, should  partake  of  it  in  small  quan- 
tities. Meat  should  be  eaten  with  vegetables 
and  bread,  us  lliese  tend  to  assist  its  diges- 
tion, and  to  counteract  its  over-stimulating 
properties,  — See  Beef,  Lamb,  Mutton, 
Pork,  Veal,  &c. 

MEAT  I’lCKLED.-Six  pounds  of  salt, 
one  pound  of  sugar,  and  four  ounces  of 
saltpetre,  boiled  with  four  gallons  of  water, 
skimmed  and  allowed  to  cool,  forms  a very 
strong  pickle,  which  will  preserve  any  meat 
completely  immersed  in  it.  To  elfect  this, 
which  is  essential,  either  a heavy  boanl  or 
a flat  stone  must  be  laid  upon  the  meat 
Die  same  pickle  may  be  used  repeatedly, 
provided  it  be  boiled  up  occasionally  witli 
additional  salt,  to  restore  its  strength. 


MEAT,  Preservation  of.  — Directly 
meat  comes  home  from  the  butcher’s,  it 
should  be  put  away  in  the  safe.  In  sum- 
mer, it  should  be  wiped  every  day,  or 
sprinkled  with  pepper,  to  keep  off  the  flies ; 
and  should  it  give  tokens  of  being  tainted, 
it  should  be  brushed  over  with  pyroligneous 
acid;  or  even  if  already  slightly  infected, 
the  acid,  or  roughly  pounded  charcoal,  if 
well  rubbed  in,  will  restore  it.  The  meat 
should  also  be  brought  into  a cool  place 
early  in  the  morning,  for  exposure  to  the 
sun  renders  it  sapid.  In  frosty  weather, 
meat  is  sometimes  in  a frozen  state,  and 
may  be  thawed  by  putting  it  in  cold  water 
previous  to  placing  it  before  the  fire.  Meat 
becomes  more  tender,  and  consequently, 
more  digestible,  by  hanging,  lii  summer, 
two  days  is  sufficient  for  veal  and  lamb; 
and  from  three  to  four  days  for  beef  and 
mutton.  In  cold  weather,  these  meats  may 
be  kept  for  more  than  double  the  before- 
mentioned  time,  without  risk  of  their 
becoming  tainted. 

MEAT  SALTED. — In  salting  meat,  the 
chief  care  is  to  rub  the  salt  thoroughly  and 
evenly  into  every  part,  and  to  fill  the  holes 
with  salt  where  the  kernels  have  been  taken 
out,  and  where  the  skewers  have  been. 
In  summer,  the  sooner  that  meat  is  salted 
after  it  is  killed  the  better,  and  care  must 
be  taken  to  protect  it  from  flies.  In  winter, 
it  will  eat  shorter  and  more  tender,  if  kept 
a few  days  (according  to  the  temperature 
of  the  weather)  until  its  fibre  has  become 
short  and  tender.  In  frosty  weather  take 
care  that  the  meat  is  not  frozen,  and  warm 
the  salt  in  a frying-pan.  The  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold  are  equally  unfavourable  to 
the  process  of  salting : in  the  former  case, 
the  meat  changes  before  the  salt  can  aflect 
it;  in  the  latter  it  is  so  hardened  and  its 
juices  so  congealed,  that  the  salt  cannot 
penetrate  it.— See  Beef  Salted. 

MEDALS,  to  Take  Impressions  from. 
—Melt  a little  isinglass  glue  with  brandy, 
and  pour  it  thinly  over  the  medal,  so  as  to 
cover  its  whole  surface ; let  it  remain  on 
for  a day  or  two,  until  it  is  thoroughly  dry 
and  hardened,  it  may  then  be  taken  oil',  and 
will  be  found  to  represent  a clear  impression 
of  the  medal.  It  will  also  resist  the  effects 
of  damp  air,  which  occasions  all  other  kinds 
of  glue  to  soften  and  bend,  if  not  prepared 
in  tliis  way. 

MEDICINE,  Cautions  and  Direc- 
tions RESPECTING.— In  many  minor  com- 
iflaints  and  trivial  ailments,  a person  may 
devise  his  own  remedies,  without  having 
recourse  to  medical  advice ; but  in  such 
cases,  it  is  necessary  that  a person  thus 
prescribing  for  himself,  should  possess  some 
knowledge  of  the  action  of  the  medicine 
which  he  administers,  as  also  of  the  nature 
of  the  complaint  for  which  the  medicine  is 
taken.  The  I'ollowing  items  of  information 
will  alford  a general  guide  in  these  respects. 
A'sx— Medicines  for  lemalcs  should  not  be 
so  strong  as  those  for  males;  therefore  it 
is  advisable  to  reduce  the  doses  in  the  pro- 
[lortion  of  about  one-eighth.  Age  The 
greatest  caution  should  be  exercised  in 
proportioning  the.  dose  to  the  age  of  the 
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patient,  otherwise  very  injurious  results 
may  arise.  The  following  table  will  illus- 
trate a pretty  accurate  gradation  of  the  age 
and  the  dose 

For  an  adult,  suppose  the  dose  to  be 
1 drachm,  under 


1 year  the  dose  will  5 grains 

^ »*  1*  ^ ® jt 

^ »*  >»  6 ~ 10  », 

^ »>  i»  r = 15  „ 

7 ..  )i  J = 1 scruple 

It  ,1  „ i = I drachm 

20  „ „ » = 2 scruples 

21  to  60  „ „ 1 drachm. 


This  table  may  be  regarded  as  an  average 
rule,  but  it  is  of  course  susceptible  to  ex- 
ceptions. Thus,  a strong  child  at  three  years 
ot  age  may  require,  and  may  tolerate  better 
a much  stronger  dose,  than  would  a weaker 
child  even  one  or  two  years  older.  Time  and 
interval— iledioines  of  a purgative  nature 
are  in  general  best  taken  at  bed-time,  ex- 
cepting those  which  are  very  active,  such 
as  castor  oil,  which  should  be  taken  two  or 


three  hours  previously  to  retiring  to  rest, 
to  avoid  being  disturbed  during  the  night. 
Mild  purgatives  and  medicines  generally 
should  be  taken  at  intervals  of  every  ibur 
hours,  and  so  as  not  to  interfere  with 
meals ; thus,  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
twelve  o’clock,  lour  o’clock,  and  eight  o’clock 
m the  evening,  will  be  the  most  suitable 
division.  As  a general  rule,  medicines  act 
more  effectually  when  taken  upon  an 
empt)f  stomach,  and  are  then  prevented 
from  interfering  with  the  process  of  diges- 
tion. Temperament — Persons  of  a cold  and 
phlegmatic,  bear  stimulants  better  than 
those  ot  a sanguine  temperament;  there- 
fore the  latter  require  smaller  doses.  Habit 
— Purgatives,  by  continual  use,  lose  a part 
of  their  action ; with  persons,  therefore, 
who  are  accustomed  to  take  them  it  is 
better  to  change  the  form  of  purgative 
from  pill  to  potion,  powder  to  draught,  or 
aromatic  to  saline.  Stimulants  and  nar- 
cotics do  not  act  so  quickly  upon  persons 
who  use  spirits  freely,  as  upon  those  persons 
who  live  temperately.  Climate — The  action 
of  medicine  is  modined  by  climate  and  sea- 
sons. In  summer,  certain  medicines  act 
more  powerfully  than  in  winter,  and  in 
warm  climates  than  in  colder  ones,  the  dose 
should,  under  such  circumstances,  be  pro- 
portionately decreased,  /diotyncraq/ — I'his 
term  means  a peculiar  temperament  or  dis- 
position not  common  to  people  generally. 
For  example,  some  persons  cannot  take 
calomel  in  the  smallest  dose  without  being 
salivated ; while  others,  on  the  contrary, 
exhibit  no  symptoms  of  salivation,  no 
matter  how  large  the  dose  may  be.  With 
some  persons,  also,  particular  medicines 
produce  the  most  extraordinary  and  un- 
looked-for results,  such  as  convulsions, 
fainting,  &c.  In  every  case,  where  these 
peculiarities  become  manifest,  the  medicines 
should  be  immediately  discontinued.  The 
moit  appropriate  form  of  medicine-  Fluids  act 
quicker  than  solids,  and  powders  sooner 
than  pills,  but  the  latter  are  the  best  for 
taking  at  bed-time,  and  in  all  instances 
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where  a certain  rather  than  an  immediate 
remedy  is  desired.  To  prevent  the  nauseous 
taste  of  medicines,  several  methods  may  be 
adopted.  One  way  is  to  have  the  medicine 
in  a glass  as  usual,  and  a tumbler  of  water 
hy  the  side  of  it,  then  take  the  medicine 
and  retain  it  in  the  mouth,  which  should  be 
kept  closed,  while  the  medicine  is  being 
swallowed  ; then  immediately  take  a draught 
of  the  water,  and  the  nauseous  taste  will 
be  entirely  removed.  Another  efficient  me- 
thod for  disguising  the  taste  of  medicines 
is,  to  chew  a piece  of  orange  or  lemon- 
peel  just  before,  and  immediately  after 
swallowing  the  dose.  Some  medicines  are 
pMuliarly  nauseous,  and  are  on  that  account 
difficult  of  being  administered.  Castor  oil 
and  cod-liver  oil  are  of  this  character,  both 
of  which  may  be  effectually  disguised  by 
being  mixed  with  peppermint  water;  a 
strong  solution  of  extract  of  liquorice  covers 
the  disagreeable  taste  of  aloes ; milk,  that 
of  cinchona  bark,  and  cloves  that  of  senna. 

The  following  cautions  to  be  obsaved  in  ad- 
ministering medicine,  are  of  some  importance ; 
Follow  strictly  the  medical  directions  in 
taking  or  administering  medicine  at  the 
time  stated.  Kinse  the  mouth  well  with 
water  after  taking  medicine;  it  not  only 
prevents  a disagreeable  taste,  but  tends  to 
preserve  the  teeth,  which  are  liable  to  be 
injured  by  the  action  of  many  drugs. 
Always  read  the  directions  appended  to 
medicines,  so  as  to  prevent  the  possibility 
of  making  a mistake.  Be  particularly  care- 
ful when  a draught  and  a lotion  are  being 
used  by  the  same  person,  to  keep  the  bottles 
distinct ; and  to  preclude  the  most  remote 
probability  of  a mistake,  place  some  dis- 
tinguishing mark  upon  one  of  the  bottles, 
so  that  its  use  may  become  fully  impressed 
upon  the  mind.  In  administering  or  taking 
medicine  during  the  night,  do  it  oy  the  aid 
of  a light.  The  neglect  of  these  two  last- 
named  precautions  has  been  productive  of 
considerable  loss  of  life.  Always  use  a 
clean  glass  with  every  fresh  dose ; the  dregs 
of  the  previous  draught,  if  suffered  to 
mingle  with  the  recent  one,  are  apt  to 
deteriorate  its  qualities  and  weaken  its 
effects.  Children  have  a great  antipathy 
to  medicine  of  every  kind  ; when,  therefore, 
you  consider  it  necessary  to  administer  a 
dose  to  them,  do  not  suffer  them  to  see 
the  manipulation  of  it,  but  take  them  by 
surprise,  so  as  to  conceal  your  intention. 
When  a person  is  undergoing  a course  of 
medicine,  he  should  pay  scrupulous  atten- 
tion to  the  orders  given  to  him  by  his 
medical  attendant,  with  respect  to  diet  and 
regimen.  It  stands  to  reason  that  under 
the  intluence  of  medicine,  the  system  is 
diverted  from  its  ordinary  course,  and  re- 
quires what  may  bo  termed  humouring; 
this  precaution,  also,  renders  the  struggle 
less  obstinate,  and  expedites  recovery. 

MEOICINK  CHEST.— A receptacle  con- 
structed to  contain  the  most  prominent 
drugs  used  in  the  practice  of  donicstio 
medicine,  with  weights,  scales,  and  other 
implements  and  vessels  essential  to  their 
administration.  Medicine  cheats  arc  of 
the  greatest  convenience  and  luiportance 
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to  families  that  travel  much ; or  in  cases 
where  persons  reside  at  a distance  from  a 
surgeon  or  druggist.  It  has  frequently 
occurred  that  a serious  illness  has  been 
occasioned,  and  life  forfeited,  owing  to  the 
delay  which  has  been  occasioned  by  the 
tardy  arrival  of  the  doctor,  whereas  a simple 
dose  judiciously  and  opportunely  admi- 
nistered, would  have  effectually  prevented 
any  further  consequences.  It  is  almost 
unnecessary  to  add,  that  the  drugs  should 
be  the  best  that  can  be  procured ; and  the 
chest  itself  should  be  kept  in  some  con- 
venient and  special  place,  in  order  that  it 
may  be  resorted  to  at  a moment’s  notice. 


An  ordinary  medicine  chest  may  be  fitted 
and  furnished  as  follows : — Select  a common 
deal  box,  made  of  smoothly- planed  wood 
a quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  of  tne  following 
dimensions,  eighteen  inches  long,  ten  inches 
wide,  and  seven  inches  deep : the  corners 
of  the  box  may  be  bound  by  two  clasps 
of  brass  hoop,  and  the  lid  fastened  by  a 
liook  so  as  to  be  always  available  without 
the  trouble  of  searching  for  a key.  fhe 
whole  length  of  the  back  is  to  be  divided 
Into  ten  divisions,  to  liold  the  bottles  with 
liquids;  fills  is  eflected  by  two  long  narrow 
atiins  of  wood  about  ball  an  inch  deep, 
bne  resting  on  the  bottom  of  fhe  box,  the 
other  three  inches  above  it;  these  are  Ihen 
to  be  siihdivideil  into  ten  coinpartinents, 
bv  two  tiiiiisvorse  slips,  of  the  same  thick- 
ness as  the  other.  The  front  of  the  box 
is  to  he  divided  in  the  same  manner,  into 
live  coinpartinents,  and  the  remaining  space 
of  the  two  sides  info  two  each,  making  nine 
spaces  in  all  to  hold  the  PO'vders.  I he 
space  left  in  the  centre  will  hold  the  lew 
chip  boNC'S  with  tlio  pills,  Jincl  tlw  little  box 
with  scaies,  the  glass  measure,  some  lint, 
a bandage  or  two.  and  over  all  a lolded 
sheet  or  two  of  w.adding;  a little  piece  of 
red  taiie,  nicely  tacked  to  the  inside  ol  ihe 
lid  and  led  across,  as  in  a portuianteau. 
will  hold  fight  and  Hat,  a good  piece  of 


adhesive  plaster ; and  thus  give,  in  a com- 
pact and  inexpensive  form,  a well-stored 
and  efficient  medicine  chest.  Such  a box 
can  be  well  and  neatly  made  for  four  or 
five  shillings.  It  wUl  be  well,  before 
making  the  box,  to  buy  the  bottles,  and  let 
the  carpenter  understand  that  they  are  to 
fit  easy ; and  for  the  facility  of  taking  in 
and  out  and  give  room  to  expose  the  label, 
the  upper  rail  must  not  come  higher  than 
three  inches  or  a little  over  half  the  bottle. 
The  powder  bottles,  being  much  shorter 
than  the  others,  will  not  require  so  high 
a rail 
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Liquids  to  be  contained  in  ten  3-ounce 
octagon,  short-necked,  green  bottles  :- 


Spirits  of  sulphuric  ether 
Spirits  of  sweet  nitre 
Spirits  of  sal  volatile 
Spirits  of  lavender 
Hartshorn 
Tincture  of  kino 
Laudanum 
Tincture  of  squills 
Antimonial  wine 
Ipecacuanha  wine 


^oz. 

20Z. 

loz. 

loz. 

20Z. 

lioz. 

loz. 

loz. 

IJoz. 

lioz. 


Liquor  plumbi,  or  extract  of) 

IpbH  . . . .1 


The  quantities  ordered  here  are  quite 
optional,  less  can  be  procured,  or  each 
bottle  can  have  its  full  quantity;  though 
as  some  are  apt  to  evaporate,  it  would  be 
advisable  not  to  exceed  the  prescribed 
amounts.  As  stoppered  bottles  are  apt  to 
become  fixed,  and  the  stopper  broken  in  the 
attempt  to  remove  it,  corks  will  be  found 
much  more  convenient,  and  quite  as  safe;! 
but  the  chemists’  corks  must  not  be  de- 
pended on.  The  very  best  velvet  corks, 
bought  from  the  cork  cutter,  at  sixpence 
a dozen,  are  to  be  procured ; such  will  last 
without  breaking  for  months.  Powders: 
these  are  to  be  contained  in  nine  3-ounce 
wide-mouthed,  round,  white  bottles ; each 


fitted  with  a bung. 

Prepared  chalk 

. 20Z. 

Volatile  salts 

. loz. 

Ginger  powder  . 

. loz. 

Magnesia,  carbonate 

. loz. 

Khubarb  powder 

. loz. 

Carbonate  of  soda  . 

. 20Z. 

Tartaric  acid 

. loz. 

Jalap  powder  . 

. ioz. 

Camphor  .... 

. loz. 

In  chip  boxes : 

Blue  pill  .... 

ioz. 

Compound  colocynth  pills 

. 240Z. 

Compound  rhubarb  pills 

. 210Z. 

Compound  assafoetida  pills 

. l2oz. 

Blister  plaster 

joz. 

To  be  kept  in  paper : 

Calomel  .... 

ioz. 

Scammony 

. |oz. 

Senna  leaves  . 

. loz. 

Quassia  .... 

ioz. 

In  addition  to  these,  there  should  be  half  a 
yard  of  adhesive  plaster,  two  or  three  ban- 
dages of  diflereiit  lengths  and  widths,  an 
ounce  of  lint,  some  line  wool,  and  one  or 
two  bhcels  of  wadding,  neatly  and  smoothly 
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folded.  A small  box  with  scales,  a spatula, 
or  short  knife,  and  a one-drachm  minimum 
or  drop  glass  measure.  To  those  who  desire 
it,  a box  containing  a greater  number  of 
bottles  on  the  same  scale  can  easily  be  made ; 
but  for  all  ordinary  uses,  where  a chemist’s 
shop  is  near  to  obtain  any  extra  article  pre- 
scribed, this  will  be  found  abundantly  sufla- 
cient.  Such  a family  medicine  chest,  bottles, 
drugs,  corks,  and  everything  included,  ex- 
cept the  wadding,  knife,  and  scales,  can  be 
procured  for  less  than  a guinea.  Supposing 
the  box  to  cost  five  shillings,  all  else  but  the 
excepted  trifles  can  be  procured  for  less  than 
fifteen  shillings  ; thus  giving  a family  che- 
mi.stry  that,  with  occasional  replenishing, 
will  prove  a serviceable  and  valuable  friend 
in  need  for  a lifetime. 

ariimciNE.  domestic.— Books: 

Thomson's  Dictionary,  7s. ; Tegelmeier’s,  Is.  6d. ; 
Andrews’s  Cyclopaedia,  18s.;  Kesteven,  W.  B., 
78.  6d. ; Rapsail,  F.  K,  Is.  6d.  ; Savory,  J,  6s. ; 
Handbook  of  Domestic  Medicine,  6s. ; Graham's 
Modem,  16s. ; South' s Handbook,  2s.  6d. ; Hogg's 
Manual,  2s. 

MEDLAR.  — A small  or  middle-sized 
branching  tree.  The  branches  are  woolly 
and  covered  with  an  ash-coloured  bark,  and 
in  a wild  state  armed  ■with  stiff  spines. 
The  medlar  is  a fruit  resembling  the  smaller 
apples ; it  has  a peculiar  taste  and  flavour, 
but  is  not  fit  for  use  until  very  ripe,  or  rather 
in  a state  of  incipient  decay.  This  ripeness 
is  seldom  or  never  obtained  while  the  fruit 
remains  upon  the  tree.  The  medlar  is  pro- 
pagated by  seeds,  by  layers,  and  by  cuttings ; 
or  by  graiting  on  seedlings  of  their  own  or 
any  other  specie.s.  If  the  stones  are  taken 
out  ol  the  fruit  as  soon  as  it  is  ripe,  and 
immediately  planted,  they  will  come  up  in 
the  course  of  the  following  spring,  and  make 
good  plants  in  two  years.  The  soil  in  which 
this  tree  thrives  best  is  a loamy  rich  earth 
rather  moist  than  dry,  but  not  on  a wet 
bottom.  \V  hen  it  is  desired  to  have  large 
fruit,  all  the  dead  and  cankery  wood  should 
be  cut  out.  and  the  branches  thinned.  Care 
is  requisite  to  train  standards  with  tall 
.stems.  Espaliers  will  require  a summer 
and  winter  pruning,  as  in  the  apple  tree. 
The  only  mode  of  keeping  medlars  so  as  to 
prevent  mould  and  to  preserve  the  moisture 
of  the  fruit,  is  to  store  them  in  a cool  place 
■where  there  is  constant  ventilation  and  a 
supply  of  fresh  air. 

31EDLAR  JELLY.— Select  medlars  that 
are  quite  ripe;  wash  them  and  put  them 
into  a preserving-pan  with  as  much  water 
as  will  ojver  them ; let  them  simmer  slowly 
till  they  become  quite  a pulp,  then  strain 
through  a jelly-bag,  and  to  every  pint  of 
liquor  add  three-quarters  of  a pound  ol  loaf- 
sugar  ; boil  the  mixture  for  an  hour,  or  until 
It  is  quite  clear,  and  put  it  into  preserving 
pots  or  moulds. 

.MEERSCHAU.M  PIPE. — The  substance 
of  which  meerschaum  pipes  are  made  is 
found  floating  in  certain  parts  of  the  sea. 

It  is  also  dug  from  the  eartli  in  several 
places  in  Turkey.  A number  of  pipes  are 
made  to  imitate  meerscliaum,  and  as  such  I 
are  palmed  off  upon  the  purchaser.  To  de-  i 
tect  the  imposition,  draw  a silver  coin  across  I 
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the  pipe;  if  genuine,  no  mark  ■will  be  left; 
u spurious,  the  gypsum  necessarily  used  will 
mke  a mark  like  that  of  pencil  upon  paper. 
1 he  colouring  of  meerschaum  pipes,  by  which 
their  appearance  is  improved  and  their  value 
enhanced,  is  best  accomplished  by  sewing  a 
piece  of  wash-leather  round  the  bowl  so  as 
cover  all  but  the  mouth  of  it ; by  this  means 
the  oil  exuded  from  the  pipe  in  the  progress 
ot  smoking  is  more  surely  retained,  while 
the  bowl  is  prevented  from  being  scratched 
or  suddenly  cooled  by  being  inadvertently 
laid  on  one  side  when  it  is  done  with.  The 
speedy  and  perfect  colouring  also  depends  in 
a great  measure  upon  persistent  smoking 
and  by  consuming  the  whole  of  the  contents 
of  the  bowl,  so  that  the  influence  is  spread 
through  every  part  of  it.  Jleerschaum  pipes 
are  apt  to  become  foul  from  time  to  time, 
when  the  tubes  should  be  cleaned  by  a 
■wire  with  a small  brush  attached,  and  which 
may  be  purchased  at  any  tobacconist’s  shop. 
From  continual  smoking,  also,  the  interior 
of  the  bowl  is  apt  to  become  encrusted  by  a 
deposit  which  deteriorates  the  flavour  of  the 
tobacco,  and  prevents  the  pipe  from  being 
properly  filled ; this  should  be  scraped  out 
with  a small  knife.— See  Tob.a.cco  Pipe; 
Tobacco  Smoking,  &c. 

MELON,  Culture  of.— This  plant  can 
be  raised  either  from  seed  or  from  cuttings. 
Old  seed  is  preferred  to  new,  and  when  it 
has  been  kept  for  three  or  four  years  it 
will  be  quite  old  enough.  A bottom-heat 
from  seventy-five  to  eiglity  degrees  is  essen- 
tial ; and  when  the  seedlings  are  up  and  just 
before  the  second  set  of  leaves  begin  to  ap- 
pear, the  young  plants  may  be  potted  into 
five-inch  pots.  Towards  the  end  of  Feb- 
ruary make  the  first  melon  bed  as  for  cucum- 
bers, except  that  the  mould  should  be  more 
tenacious  and  the  lights  larger.  One  plant 
only  should  be  put  under  each  light,  if  the 
frame  be  of  moderate  size ; but  if  two  be 
planted,  let  them  be  filteen  inches  apart 
lengthwise  with  regard  to  the  frame.  In 
general,  melons  raised  from  seeds  should  be 
stopped  when  they  put  off  the  rough. leaves, 
and  only  oile  shoot  should  be  allowed  to  run 
from  the  axils  of  each  of  the  two  rough  leaves 
left  on  the  plant.  When  the  melon  is  in 
flower,  watering  overhead  must  be  dispensed 
with,  and  gentle  vapour  only  occasionally 
raised,  to  nourish  the  leaves.  At  this  junc- 
ture  every  female  blossom  must  be  carefully 
impregnated,  and  as  soon  as  the  fruits  are 
set  and  beginning  to  swell,  a liberal  supply 
of  moisture  and  a closer  atmosphere  will  be 
of  the  greatest  service,  uutil  tbe  fruit  attains 
its  full  size,  when  moisture  at  the  root  and 
also  on  the  leaves  must  be  dispensed  with. 
The  impregnations  of  the  blos.soms  is  effected 
by  applyinj;;  the  pollen  of  one  flower  to  tlic 
stigma  of  another,  and  this  is  done  by  pinch- 
ing off  one  of  the  male  flowers,  ana  after 
oai'efully  stripping  it  of  its  corolla  so  as  not 
to  injure  the  stamen,  or  anther,  inserting  it 
into  the  female  flower  and  leaving  it  there. 
Culture  by  cuttings  has  been  reoonimendod 
by  some,  as  serving  to  restrict  that  excessive 
lu.Mirlance  which  is  frequently  inimical  to 
fertile  blossoming.  Under  proper  culture 
the  method  answers ; but,  on  the  whole,  the 
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s-eedlin^  plan  is  the  better.  It  is,  howwer, 
a certain  mode  of  perpetuating  choice  kinds, 
and  as  such,  should  not  be  lost  sight  of. 
Healthy,  free-growing,  yet  short-jointed 
shoots  should  he  selected,  and  the  usual 
bottom- heat  and  atmospheric  temperature 
must  be  secured ; in  addition  to  this,  there 
must  be  a liberal  supply  of  atmospheric 
moisture,  and  the  close  treatment  with 
shading,  incidental  to  the  growth  of  cut- 
tings. When  established,  the  plants  will 
need  no  stopping,  and  they  require  a gene- 
rous soil  when  finally  planted.  If  a inelon- 
Tiouse  be  employed,  the  form  represented  in 
the  engraving  should  be  adopted.  This 
house  is  twenty-eight  feet  long  and  fifteen 
wide,  and  is  heated  by  means  of  a saddle 
boiler,  with  four-inch  pipes  passing  round 
the  outside  of  the  pit,  which  pipes  are  fitted 
with  cast-iron  troughs  for  holding  water,  to 
regulate  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere. 
Beneath  the  pit  is  an  arched  chamber,  a, 


along  the  front  of  which  runs  the  flue,  &, 
imparting  a slight  degree  of  heat  to  the  soil 
above,  and  also  serving  to  heat  a series  of 
arches,  c,  which  run  along  beneath  the  path, 
and  are  entered  from  a house  in  front,  c«,  and 
which  are  used  for  lorcing  rhubarb,  &c., 
the  winter.  The  foliage  of  melons,  of  what- 
ever kind,  should  never  be  ruffled  or  dis- 
turbed ; training  and  stopping,  therefore, 
must  bo  attended  to  in  due  time.  Melons 
should  not  be  encouraged  to  become  luxu- 
riant until  a crop  of  fruit  commences  swell- 
ing ; after  this  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
encourage  them  too  much.  Again,  tn^y 
sliould  never  be  indiscriminately  watered 
overhead,  unless  it  be  some  of  the  ordinary 
green-flesh  kinds,  during  periods  of  conti- 
nued heat  and  a dry  atmosphere. 

MICLON  fickle.— Gather  one  or  two 
well-flavoured  melons  within  three  or  four 
days  of  their  becoming  fully  ripe ; first  pare 
ofl'^the  outer  rind,  clear  them  from  the  seeds, 
and  cut  the  fruit  into  slices  of  about  hall  an 
inch  thick  ; lay  them  in  good  vinegar,  and 
let  them  remain  in  it  lor  ten  days  ; then  cover 
them  with  cold  fresh  vinegar,  and  simmer 
tiiein  very  gently  until  they  are  tender.  Lilt 
them  on  to  a sieve  reversed,  to  dram  and 
when  they  are  quite  cold  insert  a couple  of 
cloves  into  each  slice;  lay 
and  cover  them  well  with  cold  syrup,  let  it 
drain  from  them  a little ; then  put  them  into 
iars  in  which  they  are  to  be  stored,  and  cover 
them  again  thoroughly  with  good  vinegar 
wtiich  has  been  boiled  for  an  instant  and  left 
to  become  quite  cold  before  it  is  added  to 
them  This  pickle  is  intended  to  be  served 
with  ’ roast  meats,  particularly  mutton, 
venison,  and  Imre,  instead  of  currant  jel’y ; 
It  is  also  very  good  with  stewed  meats. 


MELON  PRESERVE.— When  the  melon 
is  nearly  ripe,  pare  it  thinly  and  cut  it  into 
pieces  resembling  ginger;  cover  it  with  salt 
water,  changing  it  every  day  for  three  days ; 
then  put  it  in  clear  spring  water,  changing 
it  twice  a day  for  three  days.  Make  a thin 
syrup,  and  boil  it  with  the  melon  once  every 
day  for  three  times.  Next  make  a thick 
syrup,  adding  the  peel  of  one  or  more  lemons, 
according  to  the  quantity  of  melon;  then 
add  some  of  the  finest  white  ginger,  with  the 
outside  pared  ofi",  so  as  to  impregnate  the 
syrup  strongly  with  the  ginger.  Boil  this, 
and  when  cold  put  to  the  melon.  Finally, 
tie  the  preserve  down  in  pots. 

MELTED  BUTTER.— Although  this  is  a 
culinary  preparation  which  is  frequently  re- 
quired, and  extremely  simple  to  compound, 
yet  it  is  rarely  sent  to  table  as  it  should  be. 
It  is  either  too  thick  or  too  thin,  and  not 
unfrequently  filled  with  lumps  of  flour,  or 
oiled.  All  this  is  the  result  of  carelessness 
and  inattention.  The  excellence  of  melted 
butter  greatly  depends  upon  the  pains  taken 
to  blend  it  with  the  flour  before  it  is  put 
over  the  fire,  the  best  plan  of  doing  which  is 
to  rub  them  together  with  a knife  upon  a 
wooden  trencher.  When  well  mixed,  add 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  hot  water,  or  the  same 
quantity  of  milk ; put  it  into  a small  pipkin, 
shaking  it  in  a uniform  direction  until  it 
boils,  and  not  leaving  it  for  an  instant ; it 
must  boil  for  a minute  to  take  off  the  raw- 
ness, and  if  made  of  fresh  butter,  a little 
salt  should  be  added.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  if  the  mixture  is  set  on  the  hot 
coals,  or  over  the  fire,  it  will  be  oily  ; if  the 
butter  and  flour  be  not  well  mixed,  it  will  be 
lumpy ; and  if  too  much  water  be  employed 
it  will  be  poor  and  thin.  The  recipes  for  jita/dnef 
the  various  kinds  of  melted  hutler  are  as  follows : 
— Rich  melted  butter. — Mix  to  a very  smooth 
batter  a dessert-spoonful  of  flour,  half  a salt- 
spoonful  of  salt,  and  half  a pint  of  cold 
water;  put  these  into  a very  clean  saucepan, 
with  from  four  to  six  ounces  of  well-fla- 
voured butter,  cut  into  slices,  shake  the 
sauce  well  round,  almost  without  cessation, 
until  the  ingredients  are  perfectly  blended 
andthe  mixture  is  on  the  point  of  boiling;  let 
it  simmer  for  twoor  three  minutes,  and  it  will 
then  be  ready  l or  use.  Ordinary  melted  butter. 
—Put  two  large  teaspoonfuls  of  flour  with 
a little  salt  into  a basin,  mix  with  them  very 
gradually  and  smoothly  half  a pint  of  cold 
water ; put  these  into  a small  clean  sauce- 
pan, and  stir  them  constantly  over  a clear 
lire  until  they  have  boiled  for  two  or  three 
minutes;  then  add  three  ounces  of  butter 
cut  small:  keep  the  sauce  continually  stirred 
until  the  butter  is  entirely  dissolved ; give 
the  whole  a minute’s  boil,  and  serve  it 
quickly.  llViiVe  melted  iw/ter.— Thicken  half  a 
pint  of  new  milk  with  two  teaspoonfuls  of 
flour,  and  stir  into  it  by  degrees  after  it  has 
boiled,  two  ounpes  of  fresh  butter  cut  small; 
Htir  the  sauce  continually  until  this  is  en- 
tirely dissolved ; then  serve.  Broxen  melted 
6i/«er.— Fut  three  ounces  of  fresh  butter  into 
a frying-pan,  and  toss  it  round  over  the  tiro 
until  it  becomes  brown  ; then  dredge  some 
flour  over  it,  which  has  been  previously 
browned  by  placing  it  either  in  the  oven  or 
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before  the  fire ; stir  the  mixture  round  with 
a spoon  untn  it  boils.  Melled  bullet-  wilhout 
Put  three  tablespoonfuls  of  water 
mto  a small  saucepan,  and  when  it  boils,  add 
four  ounces  of  fresh  butter ; as  soon  as  this 
IS  quite  dissolved,  take  the  saucepan  from 
the  fire,  and  shake  it  round  until  the  sauce 
becomes  thick  and  smooth.  It  must  not  be 
allowed  to  boil  after  the  butter  is  added 
trench  melted  6u«er.— Pour  half  a pint  of  good, 
but  not  very  thick  boiling  melted  butter  to 
the  well-beaten  yolks  of  two  or  three  fresh 
^gs,  and  stir  them  briskly  as  it  is  added  • 
put  the  sauce  again  into  the  saucepan,  and 
shake  it  high  over  the  fire  for  an  instant, 
but  do  not  allow  it  to  boil,  or  it  will  curdle. 
Add  a little  lemon -juice  or  vinegar,  and 
serve  it  immediately.  The  melted  butter 
which  IS  not  used  need  not  be  thrown  away 
or  wasted;  it  will  answer  the  purpose  ex- 
cellently for  mashed  potatoes  on  the  lollow- 
mg  day.  On  the  other  hand,  the  quantity 
made  should  not  be  insufficient  for  the 
number  of  persons  who  are  to  partake  of  it ; 
so  that,  in  order  to  prevent  a scarcity  or  ex- 
cess, the  extent  of  the  party  should  be  taken 
into  consideration,  and  the  butter  made  in 
corresponding  quantity. 

MEMORY.— The  exercise  of  memory  is 
an  art  within  the  compass  of  any  person 
possessed  of  ordinary  ability  and  intelli- 
gence. iorgetf Illness  is,  in  the  majority  of 
instances,  another  word  for  indifiTerence, 
since  it  is  notorious  that  persons  nearly 
always  contrive  to  remember  matters,  how- 
ever indefinite  or  remote,  where  self-interest 
18  concerned.  This  view  of  the  case  is  taken 
by  the  world  generally;  so  that  to  tell  a 
person  that  you  have  forgotten  a certain 
thing  in  which  that  person  was  chiefly 
interested,  IS  tantamount  to  confessing  that 
you  did  uot  feel  inclined  to  take  the  trouble 
which  would  be  entailed.  AVhen  we  con- 
sider  how  much  of  our  happiness  and  com- 
fort in  the  world  depends  upon  mutual 
assistance,  and  that  many  of  these  perform- 
ances are  the  result  of  previous  jiromises 
It  becomes  essential  to  both  ourselves  and 
others  that  our  word  may  be  relied  on.  In 
business  transactions,  the  exercise  of  me- 
mory Is  of  the  utmost  importance ; so  much 
so,  that  when  this  faculty  is  defective,  the 
unhappy  possessor  is  simply  regarded  as 
incompetent,  and  totally  unfit  for  the  post 
he  occupies.  To  escape  the  disgrace  and 
humiliation  which  are  thus  entailed,  it  be- 
hoves every  person,  whose  memory  is  what 
Is  usually  termed  constitutionally  defective, 
to  make  the  most  strenuous  exertions,  and 
devi.se  the  very  best  means  in  his  power  to 
supply  a remedy.  One  of  the  best  means 
to  ensure  things  being  performed,  is  fora 
person  to  keep  a record  of  coming  events 
In  which  he  is  concerned,  and  a systemati- 
cally arranged  list  of  engagements  and 
promises,  and  every  other  obligation,  social 
or  commercial,  to  which  he  stands  pledged. 

I' or  this  purpose,  diaries  are  published, 
m which  a person  should  enter  every 
*ttKugenient  directly  it  is  made,  under 
Us  appropriate  date ; the  possessor  of  the 
diary  should  then  by  habit  bring  hlm- 
aell  to  consult  this  diary  every  day  at  an 
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early  hour,  so  that  he  may  commit  to 
^ pocket  Soran- 
dum- book  the  various  appointments  set 
down  for  that  particular  day.  The  same 
promises  which  have  no 
performance,  but  are  left  to 
^portunity  and  other  contingencies — a 
memorandum  should  be  immediately  made 

be  read  over  and  acted  upon,  and  never 
lost  sight  of  until  they  are  fairly  out  of 
hand.  A very  good  method  of  reminding 
one  s self  of  some  particular  thing  one  has 
to  do,  18  to  alter  the  position  or  form  of 
some  familiar  object  that  is  constantly  meet- 
ing  the  eye,  or  coming  in  contact  with  the 
touch.  Thus,  turning  a ring  round,  so  that 
the  part  which  is  usually  outwards,  is  re- 
versed ; or  tying  a knot  in  the  neckerchief- 
or  placing  a pin  in  the  cufi-  of  the  coat 
vvith  numerous  other  simple  contrivances, 
all  serve  to  act  as  reminders  of  some  special 
circumstance  with  which  these  contrivances 
have  become  associated  in  the  mind.  Ano- 
ther plan  is,  when  a name  or  number  is 
heard  for  the  first  time,  to  connect  it  with 
some  other  words  or  phrase  which  have  a 
somewhat  similar  sound  but  a different 
meaning.  Thus,  when  you  are  told  that  a 
person’s  name  is  Graham,  you  have  only  to 
think  of  the  colour  grey,  and  the  meat  ham, 
and  when  at  some  future  date  you  endea- 
vour to  recall  the  name  to  mind,  the  combi- 
nation thus  suggested  will  recur  to  the 
memory,  and  the  name  will  be  arrived  at 
Or  when  you  are  told  that  the  number  of  a 
certain  residence  is  five,  you  have  only  to 
connect  that  number  with  the  fingers  on  the 
hand,  and  it  will  recall  the  memory  to  the 
number  required.  It  will  be  found  that  there 
18  scarcely  a name  of  a person  or  thing,  or 
any  number,  but  is  capable  of  being  asso- 
ciated with  some  other  representative  idea. 

MENDING,  Clothes,  &c.— A conside- 
rable saving  in  the  expenditure  of  income, 
18  ellected  by  the  timely  repair  of  articles  of 
wearing  apparel  and  domestic  use.  In  large 
families  this  is  especially  the  case,  the 
clothes  of  children  standing  in  need  of  con- 
*1^*'*.  Next  to  strength,  the  great 

object  in  mending  is,  that  the  repair  should 
be  hidden  as  much  as  possible.  For  this 
purpose,  it  would  be  as  well  when  purchasing 
ttie  materials  for  new  clothes,  to  buy  a cer- 
tain quantity  over  and  above,  to  be  kept  as 
a sort  of  reserve  store,  and  to  be  used  as 
o«»8lon  requires.  A bag  or  box  should 
also  be  kept  e.vpres8ly  for  remnants  of  every 
Kind  to  be  placed  In— cloth,  silk,  cotton,  &c., 
so  that  when  repairs  arc  needed,  the  mani- 
pulator is  never  at  a loss  for  the  necessary 
materials.  A thorough  mending  at  once  is 
better  than  a temporary  ])atch,  lollowed  by 
successive  attempts  of  a similar  kind  ; the 
former  method  will  be  found  more  econo- 
mical, and  a considerable  saving  of  time,  as 
well  as  being  far  neater.  In  cases  where  a 
iracture  or  rent  is  caused  in  good  clothes, 
and  ill  a conspicuous  place,  it  Is  better  to 
leave  it  to  a professed  mender  of  clothes,  as 
*nany  cases  they  are  able  to  remedy  the 
delect  without  leaving  any  trace  of  the 
damage  that  has  been  done. 
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MENSURATION.  — An  applicatira  of 
arithmetic  to  dimensions  and  bulk.  Every 
superficies  is  the  multiple  of  its  length  by 
its  breadth,  in  equal  denominations.  To 
reduce  the  product  of  inches  into  feet,  divide 
by  144»  the  inches  in  a square  foot;  or  n m 
feet,  by  9,  for  square  yards;  or  if  in  yards, 
by  4840,  for  acres.  Every  sohd  has  three 
dimensions,  length,  breadth,  and  depth ; 
and  the  multiple  of  these  together  is  the 
cubic  inches,  feet,  or  yards,  in  whichever 
the  dimensions  are  taken.  Bring  inches 
into  feet  by  dividing  by  1728,  the  cubic  inches 
in  a cubic  foot;  or,  leet  into  yards,  by 
dividing  by  27,  the  cubic  feet  in  a cubic  yard. 
When  lengths  or  breadths  are  irregular, 
several  should  be  taken,  added  together, 
and  divided  I'or  a mean  by  the  number ; or, 
a figure  may  be  reduced  to  two  or  more 
regular  figures,  and  the  dimensions  ot  each 
added  lor  the  whole.  Very  irregular  figures 
are  measured  by  immersing  them  in  water 
in  any  regular  vessel,  and  then  determining 
the  measure  of  the  water  which  they  dis- 


^^MENTAL  EXERCISE.— The  mind,  like 
the  body,  requires  a certain  amount  of  ex- 
ercise to  maintain  it  in  a healthy  condition ; 
and  like  the  body,  it  is  also  susceptible  to 
fatigue,  and  liable  to  injury  from  over- 
exertion.  It  will  thus  be  obvious  that  a 
certain  portion  of  each  day  should  be  set 
apart  for  mental  culture ; while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  exercise  of  the  mental  laculties 
should  not  be  carried  beyond  a certain  limit 
when  once  symptoms  of  fatigue  have  un- 
mistakably sliown  themselves,  best 

period  for  mental  exercise,  ® 

the  powers  of  the  mind  itself,  and  the 
general  health,  is  early  in  the  morning; 
but  at  such  times  the  student  should  not 
set  out  upon  his  task  without  taking  some 
refreshment,  which  may  be  as  light  and  as 
little  stimulating  as  possible.  It  is  always 
injudicious  to  enter  upon  mental  labour 
immediately  after  a full  meal ; under  such 
circuiustaiices  the  work  performed  requires 
double  the  usual  amount  of  labour,  with 
only  one  half  the  ellVct.  As  a general  rule, 
a code  of  laws,  similar  to  those  which  regu- 
late tlic  exercise  of  the  body,  apply  to  the 
exercise  of  t!ie  mind  ; it  is  rarely,  therelore, 
that  a person  euit  make  a mistake,  especially 
if  he  keeps  before  liU  eyes  the  leading  prin- 
ciples of  moderation  and  regularity. 

MERCURY.— The  mercurial  preparations 
or  salts,  used  ns  iiiedioumeuts,  are  divided 
into  the  oxioKS-of  which  there  are  two 
kinds,  the  fivotoxide  and  the  peroxide— tw 
NiTUATPS,  flic  sui-i>iiuiu;ts,  and  the  ciilo- 
KiDiiS;  one  or  two  otlier  compounds  are 
occasionally  employed,  buttheabove  are  the 
chief  divisions.  Of  these,  the  protoxides 
are  tlie  most  simple,  safe,  and  manageable; 
and  tlio  clilorides  the  moat  potent  and 
powerful.  Among  the  first,  or  protoxides, 
are  included  such  preparations  as  the  two 
grey  powders,  that  ot  mercury  and  chalk, 
anil  mercury  and  magnesia ; blue  pill,  mer- 
curial ointment,  and  mercurial  plaster. 
Among  the  chlorides  are  the  well-known 
preparations  of  calomel,  and  corrosive  sub- 
limate. 


The  effect  of  mercurial  compounds  on  the 
system  is,  first,  by  entering  the  circulation 
to  excite  the  whole  capillary  arrangement 
of  the  body,  and  thereby  increase  all  the 
secretions  and  excretions,  through  its  direct 
stimulating  action  ; yet  by  the  manner  in 
which  the  mercury  is  employed,  the  dose  in 
which  it  is  given,  and  the  ailected  organ  for 
which  it  is  used,  mercury,  though  a general 
stimulant  to  tlie  system,  may  be  made  to 
act  as  a cathartic,  a diaphoretic,  expectorant, 
sialagogue,  and  emetic;  as  an  errhine,  to 
produce  sneezing,  or  any  other  specific 
action  desired.  From  this  variety  of  ope- 
rations, mercury  has  been  employed  in 
almost  all  the  diseases  of  the  body,  and  has 
been  found  especially  serviceable  in  aU 
febrile  affections,  spasms,  glandular  ob- 
structions, cutaneous  disea.ses,  aud  inflam- 
matory affections  of  the  lining  membranes. — 
See  Blue  Pill,  Grey  Powder,  &c. 

MERINGUES.— A species  of  confection 
which  forms  a part  of  a better  class  of 
repast,  and  which  is  made  as  follows : — 
■Whisk  to  the  firmest  possible  froth  the 
whites  of  six  new-laid  eggs,  taking  every 
precaution  to  prevent  the  smallest  particle 
of  yolk  from  falling  in  amongst  them.  Lay 
some  squares  or  long  strips  of  writing- 
paper  closely  upon  a board,  or  upon  very 
clean  trenchers.  When  all  is  ready,  mix 
with  the  eggs  three-quarters  of  a pound  of 
the  finest  sugar,  well  dried  and  sif  ted  ; stir 
them  together  for  half  a minute,  then  with 
a tablespoon  lay  the  mixture  quickly  on  the 


papers  in  the  form  of  a half-egg:  sift  sugar 
over  them  witliout  delay,  blow  off  all  that 
does  not  adhere,  and  set  the  meringues  in  a 
gentle  oven.  Tlie  process  must  be  expe- 
ditious, or  the  sugar  melting  will  cause  the 
cakes  to  spread,  instead  of  retaining  the 
sliape  of  the  spoon  as  they  oiiglit.  When 
tliey  arc  coloured  to  a light  brown,  and  are 
firm  to  the  touch,  draw  them  out,  turn  the 
imiiers  gently  over,  separating  the  meringues 
from  them,  and  wilh  a teaspoon  scoop  out 
sufficient  of  the  insides  to  form  a space  for 
some  whipped  cream  or  preserves,  and  put 
them  again  into  Uie  oven  upon  clean  sheets 
of  paper,  with  the  moist  sides  uppermost,  to 
dry ; when  they  are  crisp  enough  they  are 
(lone ; let  them  become  cold,  fill  and  join 
them  together  with  a little  white  of  egg,  so 
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as  to  give  them  the  appearance  shown  in  the 
engraving.  Spikes  of  almonds  can  be  stuck 
over  them  as  there  represented. 

CW  Kggs.  6 whites ; sugar,  |lb. ; almonds, 
sufficient. 

MEEINO.  — A fabric  manufactured  of 
wool,  and  the  best  qualities  of  which  are 
imported  from  France.  To  judge  of  the 
quality  of  merino,  it  should  be  understood 
that  the  fineness  of  the  cloth  depends  upon 
the  number  of  threads  which  are  discove- 
rable in  any  given  section.  Manufacturers 
and  buyers  are  provided  with  magnifying 
glasses,  by  which  they  are  enabled  to  count 
the  threads  more  readily.  Upon  a somewhat 
similar  plan,  a square  may  be  cut  in  a piece 
of  paper,  and  when  several  samples  of  merino 
are  laid  before  the  intending  purchaser,  the 
threads  may  be  counted  by  the  naked  eye ; 
and  that  sample  in  which  the  largest  number  s 
of  threads  are  discovered,  will  be  the  finest.  ' 
Merino  is  one  of  the  most  durable  and 
serviceable  articles  of  wearing  apparel  that 
is  mannfhctured,  and  the  finer  the  texture 
is,  the  longer  will  it  wear. 

MERINO,  TO  Cleax.  — Grate  two  or 
three  large  potatoes  ; add  to  them  a pint  of 
cold  water ; let  them  stand  for  a short  time, 
and  pour  olT  the  liquid  clear,  when  it  will  be 
fit  for  use.  Lay  the  merino  on  a flat  surface, 
and  apply  the  liquid  with  a clean  sponge, 
till  the  dirt  is  completely  extracted ; dip 
each  piece  in  a pailful  of  clean  water,  and 
hang  it  up  to  dry  without  wringing.  Iron, 
whilst  damp,  on  the  wrong  side.  It  will 
then  appear  almost  equal  to  new. 

_ MESMERISM.— A physiological  phase, 
in  which  sleep  is  supposed  to  be  produced  by 
the  influence  of  certain  definite  operations. 
This  influence  is  said  to  be  regulated  by  the 
sympathy  existing  between  the  operator 
and  his  subject,  and  by  the  organisation 
and  temperament  of  the  person  operated 
upon.  Some  persons  are  easily  sent  Into  a 
deep  sleep,  while  others  require  much  patient 
manipulation  before  they  can  be  induced  to 
close  their  eyes.  The  science  has  many 
disciples,  and  many  antagonists ; but  it  is 
always  possible  to  set  doubt  at  rest  by 
making  experiments  upon  persons,  much 
after  the  manner  of  the  professors,  the 
mode  consisting  principally  in  passing  the 
hand  before  the  eyes  with  a persistent  and 
regular  action. 

METALS,  Care  of.— Tin-plate  vessels 
should  be  carefully  dried  after  washing, 
or  they  will  soon  rust  in  holes.  Iron 
coal- scoops  are  liable  to  rust  from  the 
damp  of  coals,  if  left  in  them.  If  cold 
water  be  thrown  on  a cast  iron  grate 
when  hot,  it  will  crack.  Cast  iron  articles 
are  brittle,  and  cannot  be  repaired.  Orna- 
mental furniture,  inlaid  with  brass  or  buhl, 
should  not  be  placed  very  near  the  fire, 
as  the  metal  when  it  becomes  warm  ex- 
pands, and  being  then  too  large  for  the 
space  in  which  it  is  laid,  starts  from  the 
wood.  Articles  made  of  German  silver. 
If  left  in  vinegar,  or  any  acid  mixture, 
will  soon  become  coated  with  verdigris. 
Balt  should  never  be  left  in  silver  cellars,  or 
the  metal  will  be  much  injured. 
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METALS,  TO  Remove  Stains  from. — 
When  metals  become  rusty,  or  are  covered 
with  verdigris,  they  should  be  rubbed  with 
sand  or  emery;  but  if  the  substance  is 
deeply  affected,  it  will  require  filing.  The 
polish  may  be  afterwards  restored  by  apply- 
ing a very  fine  powder  of  emery,  moistened 
with  oil,  and  cleaned  off  with  a leather 
covered  with  whiting.  Silver,  gold,  or  tin, 
which  is  stained  by  any  sulphureous  emana- 
tion, should  first  be  washed  with  water 
slightly  acidulated  with  vinegar,  and  then 
rubbed  with  whiting. — See  Plate-powder. 

MEZEREON. — A hardy  shrub,  native  of 
England,  growing  to  the  height  of  five  or 
six  feet,  and  having  a smooth  exterior  bark 
of  a grey  colour.  The  root  of  this  plant  is 
employed  in  the  form  of  an  infusion  to 


correct  impurities  of  the  blood,  and  is  thus 
taken  by  itself,  or  as  an  auxiliary  to  .«arsa- 
parilla.  The  bark  and  berries,  formed  into 
ointments  and  infusions,  are  frequently  used 
as  e.xternal  applications  to  obstinate  ulcers 
and  long  standing  sores. 

M1AS3IA.— See  Aoue. 

MICE.— The  ravages  committed  by  tliese 
little  animals  are  frequently  serious,  and  llie 
cause  of  much  annoyance.  When  nume- 
rous, they  are  a greater  nidsance  flian  rats, 
as  they  make  inroads  into  cupboards,  and 
render  the  fond  which  they  do  not  eat  unfit 
u)r  use,  by  the  dirt  which  tliey  leave  upon 
it.  Traps  of  various  kinds  liave  been  duvlscd 
for  catching  mice ; one  of  tlie  most  inge- 
” 1 1”  u fllleil  with  water,  on 

winch  is  strained  a piece  of  i>archmpnt ; 
towards  tile  middle  of  the  parchmenfi  it  is 
cut  throiigli  in  dift’erent  directions,  and  a 
piece  of  cheese  is  so  placed,  fhat  when  tlie 
nnmse  nibbles  it,  the  parchment  gives  way, 
and  raiiaes  the  animal  to  fall  Into  llie  water. 
In  which  he  quickly  dies,  or  may  be  easily 
captured.  A variety  of  traps  are  also  sold, 
each  with  some  i)eculiar  device ; but  the 
little  creatures  are  so  cunning,  that  in  the 
course  of  time  they  frequeutly  learn  the  art 
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of  securing  the  bait  without  forfeiting  their 
liberty.  Although  there  is  a great  difficulty 
in  keeping  away  mice,  it  is  always  possible 
to  prevent  their  touching  the  food : thus, 
bread,  butter,  cheese,  &c.,  may  be  kept  in 
appropriate  pans  which  defy  their  entrance. 
This  precaution  will  also  tend  to  drive  them 
away  finally ; for  when,  after  repeated  at- 
tempts, they  discover  that  there  is  nothing 
to  be  obtained,  they  will,  as  amatter  of  course, 
transfer  their  attention  to  some  more  pro- 
mising locality.  Mice  may  also  be  destroyed 
by  means  of  poisons  and  pastes;  the  fol- 
lowing is  found  to  be  efi'ective : Melt  a 
pound  of  lard  with  a very  gentle  heat  in  a 
bottle  or  glass  flask  plunged  into  warm 
water,  then  add  half  an  ounce  of  phosphorus, 
and  a pint  of  proof  spirit ; cork  the  bottle 
securely,  and,  as  it  cools,  shake  it  frequently, 
so  as  to  mix  the  phosphorus  uniformly ; 
when  cold,  pour  off  the  spirit  (which  may 
be  preserved  for  subsequent  use),  and  thicken 
the  mixture  with  flour.  Small  portions  of 
this  mixture  may  be  placed  near  the  mice 
holes,  and,  being  luminous  in  the  dark,  are 
readily  seen,  greedily  eaten,  and  prove 
certainly  fatal.  The  objection  to  this  latter 
mode  of  destruction  is  that  it  may  prove 
destructive  to  human  life,  either  by  be- 
coming  accidentally  mixed  up  with,  food,  or 
by  being  found  by  children. 

Field  and  garden  mice  commit  serious  de- 
predations by  turning  up  seed,  destroying 
young  trees,  and  barking  various  shrubs 
and  plants.  If  a little  garlic  is  planted 
with  any  roots  or  seeds,  it  will  prevent  mice 
irom  eating  them.  Peas  and  beans  are 
peculiarly  liable  to  the  ravages  of  njice,  a 
auccessiul  mode  ot  counteracting  which,  is 
to  cover  the  surface  of  the  soil  over  the 
rows  to  the  depth  of  an  inclu  and  the  width 
of  six  inches,  with  finely  sifted  coal  ashes. 
The  mice  will  not  scratch  through  this 
covering,  and  it  lias  the  additional  advan- 
tage,  by  its  black  colour  absorbing  the  solar 
heat,  of  promoting  the  early  vegetation  of 
the  crop.  A simple  and  effective  trap  may 
be  made,  as  seen  in  the  engraving ; it  con- 


sists of  a common  brick  with  two  pieces  of 
wood  inserted  into  the  ground  ; a bit  of 
sewing- thread  is  tied  to  each  stick,  and  a 
loop  is  formed  in  the  thread  in  the  centre, 
into  which  a bean  is  put.  To  form  this  loop, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  take  the  two  ends  ol 
the  string  and  cross  them,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  when  tying  a common  knot;  then 
draw  the  ends,  and  the  loop  so  formed  will 
become  smaller;  insert  the.  bean,  and  draw 
t^l^rtCead  tight,  until  it  slightly  penetrates 
the  bean.  Poise  the  bean  half-  way  between 


the  two  sticks,  and  let  the  brick  rest  upon 
the  string,  which  should  be  tied  tightly. 
When  the  mouse  nibbles  at  the  bean,  it  will 
gnaw  the  thread,  the  brick  will  fall,  and  the 
mouse  will  be  killed. 

MICE,  White.— These  little  animals  are 
kept  as  pets.  They  may  be  purchased  for  a 
moderate  sum  at  any  bird- shop;  and  they 
require  but  little  attention.  Born  and  bred 
in  confinement,  they  are  so  gentle  and 
familiar  that  even  when  suffered  to  run 
loose  about  a room  they  will  not  attempt  to 
escape.  The  principal  food  for  white  mice 
is  bread  and  milk,  oatmeal,  CTits,  and  any 
other  common  food,  except  cheese  or  meat, 
which  are  objectionable.  There  are  several 
sorts  of  cages  for  keeping  mice.  The  most 
common  is  similar  to  that  for  the  squirrel 
on  a small  scale,  its  size  depending  on  the 


number  of  inmates  it  is  to  contain.  Some 
are  f urnished  with  a wire  wheel,  by  which 
the  little  animals  amuse  themselves  for 
several  minutes  at  a time  in  the  course  of 
the  day.  Other  cages  are  fitted  up  like 
houses,  with  separate  rooms  and  staircases, 
which  the  mice  are  obliged  to  ascend  in 
order  to  obtain  their  food,  which  is  usually 
placed  in  the  highest  story.  Particular  care 
should  be  taken  to  keep  the  cage  always 
thoroughly  clean,  for  which  purpose  it 
should  be  attended  to  every  morning ; the 
bed,  also,  should  be  frequently  changed, 
except  after  littering,  when  the  sleeping  box 
must  not  be  opened  at  all  for  three  or  four 
days.  The  female  mouse  generally  pro- 
duces six  or  eight  broods  in  the  course  of 
the  year,  consisting  on  each  occasion  of 
from  three  to  eight  young  ones.  The  male 
will  sometimes  devour  the  young ; and 
when  once  he  has  done  this,  it  will  b© 
advisable  to  place  him  in  a separate  cage  on 
future  occasions  until  the  young  are  about 
a fortnight  old,  when  they  are  able  to  shift 
I'or  themselves.  When  the  female  has  a 
litter  of  young  ones,  and,  indeed,  at  all 
times,  care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the  cage 
in  a warm,  dry  situation,  and  out  ol  reach 
of  cats. 

MICROSCOPE. — An  instrument  con- 
structed for  magnifying  minute  objects,  and 
one  which  is  capable  of  affording  never- 
ending  instruction  and  entertainment.  1 he 
?o?ar  Jiitcroscope  is  constructed  in  the  follow- 
ino-  manner:— In  the  inside  of  a tube  is 
nlaccd  a convex  l^ns  A n,  and  at  a distance 
a little  greater  than  its  focal  length,  but  less 
than  double  of  it,  is  flxed  some  transparent 
coloured  object  Q r,  at  the  focus  conjugate 
to  the  place  of  the  object.  A broad  lens, 
c D is  placed  before  the  object  to  collect  the 
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solar  rays,  for  the  purpose  of  illuminating  it 
more  strongly,  and,  consequently,  making 
the  image  more  distinct  and  vivid.  A very 
convenient  extemporaneous  microscope  may 
be  made  by  pricking  a fine  hole  in  a card,  or 


piece  of  stiff'  paper.  The  narrow  pencil  of 
rays  is  manageable  by  the  front  of  the  eye, 
and  objects  may  be  distinctly  seen  at  half 
an  inch,  consequently  with  linear  increase 
of  sixteen,  and  superficies  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty-six.  At  three  or  four  inches,  such 
a hole  will  supply  the  place  of  spectacles. 

MIGNONETTE.— A hardy  annual,  native 
of  Africa,  and  universally  esteemed  as  an 
unpretending  and  sweet-smelling  fiower. 
The  ordinary  culture  is  to  sow  the  seed  in 
the  open  ground  from  the  end  of  April  to 
the  beginning  of  July.  If  allowed  to  seed, 
and  the  soil  suits  it,  mignonette  will  con- 
tinue to  propagate  itself.  If  not  allowed  to 
ripen  its  seed,  the  same  plants  will  bloom 
for  two  or  more  seasons.  Mignonette  being 
so  much  in  demand  as  a chamber  flo\yer,  it 
is  of  importance  to  have  a succession  of 


plants  in  all  seasons.  For  this  purpo^^^^^ 

Snts,  ?hc'"seed’'shou?l  "own  in^^he  oji^en 

^fTp'temberNhe  planis  l?om  "ihis  sowing 
will  be  strong  enough  to  be  removed  Into 
S^ts  For  a w4k  aTter  this  removal  they 

must  be  sha.ied,  after  f''®yr™beiS 

freelv  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air,  care  neing 
takerto*^  protect  them  by  frnmc  from 
damage  by  heavy  rains,  and 
early  frosts,  until  the  beginning  o gi,„„ 
her,  at  which  time  many  of  them  wlU  show 


their  flowers ; and  they  should  then  be  re- 
moved to  a greenhouse  or  conservatory,  or 
to  a warm  window  in  a dwelling-house, 
where  they  will  branch  out  and  continue  to 
blow  until  the  end  of  spring.  The  crop  for 
March,  April,  and  May  should  be  sown  in 
small  pots  not  later  than  the  25th  of  August ; 
the  plants  from  this  sowing  will  not  suffer 
from  exposure  to  rain  whilst  they  are  grow- 
ing ; they  must,  however,  be  protected  from 
early  frosts ; like  the  winter  crop,  they  are 
to  be  thinned  in  November,  leaving  not 
more  than  eight  or  ten  plants  in  each  pot ; 
and  at  the  same  time,  the  pots  being  sunk 
about  three  or  four  inches  in  some  old  tan 
or  coal-ashes,  should  be  covered  with  a 
frame,  which  it  is  best  to  place  fronting  the 
west;  for  in  this  situation  the  lights  may 
be  left  open  in  the  evening  to  catch  the  sun. 
The  third,  or  spring  crop,  should  be  sown  in  ' 
pots  not  later  than  the  25th  of  February ; 
these  must  be  placed  in  a frame  on  a gentle 
heat,  and  as  the  heat  declines,  the  pot  must 
be  let  down  gently  three  or  four  inches  into 
the  dung-bed,  which  will  keep  the  roots 
moist,  and  prevent  their  leaves  turning 
brown  from  the  heat  of  the  sun  in  April  and. 
May.  The  plants  thus  obtained  will  be  in 
perfection  by  the  end  of  May,  and  be  ready 
to  succeed  those  raised  by  the  autumnal 
sowing.  An  early  and  abundant  blow  of 
mignonette  may  also  be  obtained  by  using 
a common  box,  placed  on  the  window- siU, 
in  a warm  situation,  exposed  to  the  sun. 
In  early  spring  this  box  should  have  a glass 
frame  fitted  as  a covering,  to  be  removed  in 
summer,  and  which  can  be  obtained  at  a 
very  moderate  expense.  About  the  middle 
or  the  end  of  February  fill  this  box  with 
fresh  light  mould,  to  which  add  a little  sand, 
and  a sprinkling  of  lime  or  pounded  chalk, 
or  whiting.  Then  sow  the  seed  rather 
thickly,  and  cover  it  over  with  a portion  of 
the  finely  pulverized  mould.  The  box 
should  be  kept  inside  the  window  until  the 
plants  appear,  and  then  be  put  outside  in 
March,  taking  care  to  cover  it  up  in  severe 
weather,  and  on  frosty  nights.  As  the 
plants  advance,  they  are  to  be  thinned  out, 
air  admitted  in  the  sunny  part  of  the  day, 
and  a sufficient  supply  of  water  given,  so  as 
to  keep  the  mould  moist.  The  glass  frun^® 
may  be  removed  in  April  or  May.  at  the  end 
of  which  latter  month  the  plants  will  begin 
to  flower ; and  if  properly  tended  and. 
watered,  the  bloom  will  continue  till  Novem- 
ber.  Mignonette  requires  the  sun  and  air 
in  order  to  produce  its  full  and  perfect 
odour ; and,  on  this  account,  even  the  pots 
of  this  plant  should  be  generally  exposed  to 
the  open  air.  For  the  tree  mignonette,  sow 
the  seeds  at  the  end  of  April,  and  iri  order 
to  ensure  the  tree  lasting  in  good  health  for 
several  years,  lay  a good  foundation,  to  begin 
with.  Employ  a good  rich  compost  of 
mellow  loam,  and  one-third  very  rotten 
cow-droppings,  with  a little  sand;  and.  to 
keep  this  from  getting  too  close,  add  a 
handful  of  dry  lime  mortar  to  each  m 
Six-Inch  diameter,  and  so  in  Proportion  lor 
larger  or  smaller  pots;  the  mortar  to  be  in 
lumps  of  the  size  of  peas.  1“^® 
three-inch  pots  as  there  are  plants  to  IIU 
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them ; drain  them  with  pieces  of  mortar, 
and  over  that  put  a little  of  the  roughest  of 
the  compost;  lill  up  the  pot  nearly  level 
with  the  top,  and  place  three  seeds  in  the 
very  middle  of  each  pot,  and  nine  or  ten 
seeds  all  over  the  surface ; cover  them 
slightly  with  earth,  and  press  them  down 
tight.  Water  them,  and  put  them  up  in  the 
window  of  the  greenhouse ; and  if  the  seeds 
are  good,  the  plants  will  begin  to  show  in 
less  than  ten  days  ; give  them  abundance  of 
air,  and  no  forcing.  When  the  day  is  at  all 
fine,  put  them  outside  the  window  from  ten 
in  the  morning  till  three  in  the  afternoon. 
Water  them  gently  in  the  morning  when 
they  are  placed  outside,  as  they  will  have 
time  to  drain  and  dry  before  they  are  taken 
in  for  the  night.  If  the  three  seeds  in  the 
centre  come  up,  the  weakest  of  the  three 
must  be  pulled  out  as  soon  as  it  can  be  got 
hold  of ; the  rest  must  be  thinned  one  half. 
The  reason  for  sowing  so  many  seeds  in  one 
pot,  and  for  thus  thinning  them  out  after- 
wards, is  to  make  sure  of  one  good  plant ; 
if  the  middle  one  turns  out  to  be  so,  that 
must  be  selected,  but  if  not,  the  strongest 
and  most  promising  must  be  chosen  from 
the  rest.  When  the  plant  which  is  to  form 
the  future  tree  is  fi.xed  upon,  place  a neat 
little  stick  down  by  the  side  of  it,  afoot 
long,  and  pushed  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
pot.  When  the  plant  is  two  Inches  in 
height,  tie  it  loosely  to  this  stick  with  a 
piece  of  worsted.  Continue  tying  it  regu- 
larly as  it  grows,  and  wlien  it  reaches  the 
top  of  the  stick  give  it  a longer  one.  Some- 
times the  tree  is  suffered  to  grow  to  the 
height  of  three  or  four  I'eet  or  more.  Wlien 
they  have  attained  the  height  desired,  the 
shoots  must  be  suffered  to  extend  tliem- 
selves  from  the  top,  but  must  be  occasionally 
stopped  at  the  ends  to  force  them  to  lonn  a 
bushy  head,  which,  by  the  autumn,  will  be 
eight  or  nine  Inches  in  diameter,  and  covered 
with  bloom.  Whilst  the  plants  are  attain- 
ing their  proper  size,  they  should  be  shifted 
progressively  into  larger  pots,  and  may  be 
alternately  left  in  Ihose  of  six  inches 
diameter  at  the  top. 

MILDEW.— A species  of  fungus  which 
covers  the  surface  of  objects  it  attaches 
itself  to  with  a wliitish  coating,  thereby 
causing  much  injury,  and,  if  not  opportunely 
checked,  ultimate  destruction.  Mildeio  in 
agriculture  is  often  attended  with  the  most 
serious  consequences.  In  cultivated  crops, 
it  is  said  to  be  prevented  by  manuring  with 
soot.  Tlunning  and  ventilation  are  also 
safe  practical  metliods.  Another  preven- 
tion against  mildew  for  plants  is  to  syringe 
them  occasionally  with  a liecoction  of  elder 
leaves,  which  will  prevent  the  fungus  grow- 
ing on  tlicm.  To  take  mihiew  out  of  linen,  <tc., 
mix  soft  soup  with  starch  powdered,  Iialf  ns 
much  salt,  and  the  juice  of  a lemon  ; lay  it 
on  both  sides  of  tlio  imrt  with  a painter’s 
brush.  Let  it  lie  on  the  grass  day  and  niglit 
till  the  stain  is  removed.  Mildeto  infesting 
Kails,  closets,  t(x.,  may  be  easily  prevented 
and  remedied  by  general  cleanliness,  to- 
gether with  periodical  painting  and  wliite- 
wnshiug. 


MILK.— A substance  consisting  of  three 
materials,  which  can  be  separated  by  arti- 
ficial means,  so  as  to  form  butter,  butter- 
milk, and  whey.  When  taken  from  the 
cow,  milk  should  be  removed  to  the  dairy  or 
milk- house,  and  after  being  sieved,  placed  in 
shallow  pans,  to  throw  up  the  cream.  Of 
the  milk  drawn  from  any  cow  at  one  time, 
that  part  which  comes  off  at  the  first  is 
always  thinner,  and  of  a much  worse  quality 
for  making  butter  than  that  afterwards 
obtained  ; and  this  richness  continues  to 
increase  progressively  to  the  very  last  drop 
that  can  be  obtained  from  the  udder.  If 
milk  be  put  into  a dish,  and  allowed  to 
stand  till  it  throws  up  cream,  the  portion  of 
cream  rising  first  to  the  surface  is  richer  in 
quality,  and  greater  in  quantity,  than  that 
which  rises  in  a second  equal  space  of  time ; 
and  the  cream  which  rises  in  the  second 
interval  of  time  is  greater  in  quantity  and 
richer  in  quality  than  that  wliich  rises  in  a 
third  equal  space  of  time ; that  of  the  third 
excels  the  fourth,  and  so  on  with  the  rest. 
Thick  milk  always  throws  up  a much  smaller 
proportion  of  the  cream  which  it  actually 
contains  than  milk  that  is  tliinner  ; but  the 
cream  is  of  a richer  quality  ; and  if  water  be 
added  to  the  thick  milk,  it  will  afford  a con- 
siderably greater  quantity  of  cream,  and 
consequently  more  butter  than  it  would 
have  done  if  allowed  to  remain  pure : but 
its  quality  is  at  the  same  time  greatly  de- 
teriorated. Milk  which  is  put  into  a bucket 
or  other  proper  vessel,  and  carried  in  it  for 
a considerable  distance  so  as  to  be  much 
agitated,  and  in  part  cooled,  before  it  be  put 
into  the  milk  pans  to  settle  for  cream,  never 
throws  up  so  much  or  so  rich  a cream  as  if 
the  same  milk  had  been  put  into  the  milk 
pans  without  agitation  directly  after  it  was 
milked.  The  quality  of  milk  is  affected  by 
the  variations  of  seasons  and  temperature. 
The  iormation  of  cream  is  I'acilitated  by  a 
rise  of  temperature,  and  retarded  by  a fall. 
In  wet  and  cold  weather  the  milk  is  less 
rich,  than  when  the  weather  is  dry  and 
warm.  'Die  milk  in  spring  is  generally 
considered  the  best  for  calves ; in  summer 
for  cheese,  and  In  autumn  for  butter.  The 
economy  of  milk  is  regulated  by  some  im- 
portunt  practical  rules.  Cows  should  be 
milked  as  near  the  dairy  as  possible,  in 
order  to  prevent  tlie  necessity  of  carrying 
and  cooling  the  milk  before  it  is  put  into 
the  creaming  dishes.  Every  cow’s  milk 
should  be  kept  separate  till  the  peculiar 
properties  of  eacli  are  so  well  known  as  to 
admit  oi  their  being  classed,  when  those 
most  nearly  allied  may  be  mixed  together. 
■IVhen  it  is  intended  to  make  butter  of  a 
very  fine  quality,  reject  entirely  the  milk  of 
all  those  cows  wlilch  yields  cream  of  a bad 
quality,  and  also  keep  the  milk  that  is  first 
drawn  tVom  the  cow  at  each  milking  entirely 
separate  from  tlint  which  is  last  obtained, 
as  the  quality  of  the  butter  must  otherwise 
be  greatly  debased,  without  materially 
augmenting  its  quantity.  For  the  same 
purpose,  take  only  tlie  cream  that  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  first  drawn  milk.  Cows  less 
frequently  milked  lliaii  others  give  richer 
milk.  The  morning’s  milk  is  richer  than 
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the  evening’s.  The  last  drawn  milk  of  each 
milking  is  at  all  times  and  seasons  richer 
than  the  lirst  drawn,  which  is  the  poorest. 

MILK  BAKED.— Mi.x  new  milk  with 
buttermiik,  in  the  proportion  of  a pint  of 
the  former  to  a wineglassful  of  the  latter. 
Let  it  stand  in  a covered  jar  before  the  fire 
all  night;  in  the  morning  it  will  be  as  thick 
as  clotted  cream.  Pour  from  one  jar  to 
another,  till  it  is  again  of  the  consistency 
of  new  milk;  put  it  into  a stone  bottle, 
tightly  corked;  add  a few  lumps  of  loaf 
sugar,  let  it  stand  again  before  the  fire  for 
five  or  six  hours,  it  will  then  be  ready  to 
drink.  Care  must  be  taken  on  opening  the 
bottle,  as  the  milk  sometimes  effervesces. 
Besides  forming  a very  wholesome  and 
strengthening  drink,  it  is  a most  delicious 
and  refreshing  beverage  in  summer. 

3IILK  BISCUITS.— Take  a quarter  of 
a pound  of  butter,  a quart  of  milk,  a gill 
of  yeast,  as  miicli  flour  as  will  form  the 
dough,  and  a little  salt.  Stir  the  flour  into 
the  milk  so  as  to  form  a very  thick  batter, 
and  add  the  yeast.  This  should  be  done  in 
the  evening ; on  the  following  morning  cut 
up  the  butter,  and  set  it  near  the  fire  where 
it  wili  dissolve,  without  becoming  hot ; 
pour  the  melted  butter  into  the  sponge, 
and  then  stir  in  enough  flour  to  form  a 
dough,  knead  it  well,  and  set  it  by  to  use. 
As  soon  as  it  is  perfectly  light,  butter  the 
tins,  mould  the  dough  into  small  cakes,  and 
let  them  rise.  When  they  are  light,  bake 
them  in  a very  quick  oven,  take  them  out, 
wash  the  tops  over  with  water,  and  serve 


them  hot. 

MILK,  Dietetic  Properties  of.— Asa 
food,  milk  is  esteemed  very  wholesome  and 
nourishing,  as  well  for  adults  as  for  children. 
In  some  cases,  however,  it  disagrees  with 
persons  taking  it,  being  difficult  of  digestion, 
and  cau.sing  flatulence  and  acidity ; this 
latter  effect  may  be  remedied  by  mixing 
half  an  ounce  of  lime  water  to  each  pint  of 
milk.  Milk,  when  it  agrees  with  a person, 
is  useful  in  scrofulous  affections,  and  where 
debility  and  want  of  tone  exist,  in  the  early 
stages  of  consumption,  in  cases  of  enlarged 
glands,  diseases  of  the  joints,  and  continued 
rheumatism.  A milk  diet  is  extensively 
employed  for  invalids,  and  consists  of  milk 
mixed  with  bread,  rice,  sago,  oatmeal,  and 
other  f arinaceous  substances  ; and  forms  in 
every  case  a very  nutritive  and  readily 
assimilated  aliment. 

31  ILK  LE3IONADB.— Dissolve  six 
ounces  of  loaf  sugar  in  a pint  ol  boiling 
water,  and  mi.x  with  them  a quarter  ol  a 
pint  of  lemon-juice,  and  a gill  of  sherry; 
then  add  three-quarters  of  a pint  of  cold 
milk  ; stir  the  whole  well  together,  and  pass 
it  through  a jelly-bag  till  clear. 

i®”  Sugar,  6oz8. : water  (boiling),  1 pint ; 
lemon-juice,  i pint;  sherry,  1 gill;  milk,  i 
pint 

3IILK  Ob'  ROSES.  — A favourite  cos- 
metic prepared  us  follows ; Dissolve  over  a 
slow  fire  in  a glazed  pan,  half  aii  ounce  ol 
spermaceti,  half  an  ounce  of  virgin  wax, 
and  half  an  ounce  of  white  soop  cut  into 
shreds.  Pound  in  a mortar  half  a pound 
of  sweet  almonds,  and  an  ounce  ol  bitter 
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almonds,  previwisly  blanched;  set  three- 
fourths  of  the  almonds  on  one  side,  and 
pour  upon  the  remainder  in  the  mortar 
the  contents  of  the  pan,  pounding  briskly, 
and  incorporating  thoroughly,  and  adding, 
by  degrees,  the  almonds  which  have  been 
taken  out,  until  a line  paste  is  produced 
from  the  whole ; mix  in  a large  bottle,  a 
quart  of  water,  a pint  of  rose  water,  and 
half  a pint  of  spirits  of  wine,  in  which  about 
ten  drops  of  attar  of  roses  have  been  dis- 
solved. Pour  three-fourths  of  this  mixture, 
by  degrees,  upon  the  mass  in  the  mortar, 
and  work  it  up  thoroughly;  then  strain 
the  milk  through  a cloth.  With  the  re-, 
maining  fourth  of  the  mixture,  work  up  in 
the  mortar  the  pulp  which  remains  in  the 
cloth,  strain  it,  and  add  to  the  milk  first 
expressed.  Before  the  milk  is  bottled,  it 
should  be  strained  through  a fine  sieve.  A 
more  simple  mode  of  preparing  this  cos- 
metic is  to  mix  twenty  drops  of  the  oil 
of  tartar  with  an  ounce  of  olive  oil,  and  an 
ounce  of  almond  oil,  and  having  poured  it 
off  carefully,  add  it  to  a quart  of  rose  water, 
and  an  ounce  of  spirit  of  wine,  in  which 
four  drops  of  attar  of  roses  have  been 
mixed. 

MILK  PORRIDfJE.  — Stir  four  table- 
spoonfuls of  oatmeal,  smoothly,  into  a quart 
of  milk,  then  stir  it  quickly  into  a quart  of 
boiling  water,  and  boil  it  for  a few  minutes 
till  it  thickens  ; sweeten  with  sugar. 

MILK,  Preservation  of.— 3lilk  is  of  a 
very  delicate  nature,  and  has  a tendency  to 
become  sour  in  a comparatively  short  space 
of  time.  In  warm  weather,  milk  will  turn 
in  a few  hours,  but  in  the  winter  it  will 
remain  good  for  two  or  three  days ; 
very  intense  cold,  however,  will  sometimes 
decompose  it;  so  that  it  should  be  care- 
fully kept  from  the  action  of  frost ; during 
the  hottest  weather,  milk  may  be  kept 
sweet  for  several  days  by  boiling  it  night 
and  morning,  if  a little  carbonate  of  soda 
previously  dissolved  in  water  be  put  into 
ft ; for  this  purpose,  an  ounce  of  carbonate 
of  soda  should  be  dissolved  in  half  a pint 
of  water,  and  a tablespoonful  of  this  mix- 
ture be  added  to  a quart  of  milk.  Above 
all,  the  jugs,  pans,  and  other  vessels,  in 
which  milk  is  placed  should  be  kept  scrupu- 
lously clean  and  dry,  and  scalded  from  time 
to  lime,  so  as  to  prevent  the  new  milk 
being  vitiated  by  the  refuse  oi  the  previous 
portion.  To  preserve  mil/;  for  long  'myages, 
the  following  mode  should  be  adopted. 
Provide  bottles,  which  must  be  perlectly 
clean,  sweet,  and  dry ; draw  the  iRJlx  from 
the  cow  into  the  bottles,  and  ns  they  arc 
filled,  immediately  cork  them  up  seouiely, 
and  fasten  the  corks  with  twine  or  with 
wire.  Then  spread  a little  straw  at  the 
bottom  of  a boiler,  and  place  two  bottles 
in  it  with  straw  between  them,  until  the 
boiler  contains  a sulHcieiit  number.  Fill  it 
up  with  cold  water,  heat  the  water,  and  as 
soon  as  it  begins  to  boil,  draw  the  lire; 
and  let  the  whole  gradually  cool.  vVIion 
quite  cold,  take  out  the  bottles  and  pack 
tliem  ill  sawdust  in  hampers,  and  stow 
them  in  the  coolest  part  ol  the 
Milk  preserved  in  tUia  inimuer  wlU  ruuaux 
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in  the  bottles  perfectly  sweet  for  eighteen 
months. 

MILK  PUNCH.— Take  a quart  of  lemon- 
juice,  four  quarts  of  rum,  four  quarts  of 
water,  two  quarts  of  milk,  and  three  pounds 
of  loaf  sugar.  Mix  the  lemon-juice,  rum, 
and  water  together,  and  dissolve  the  sugar 
in  them;  after  which  pour  in  the  milk 
boihng  hot,  and  put  in  the  peel  of  four 
lemons.  Strain  it  through  a bag,  and  bottle 
it  for  use.  It  may  be  drunk  immediately, 
or  kept,  as  desired. 

Lemon-juice,  1 quart;  lemon  rinds, 
4 ; rum,  4 quarts ; water,  4 quarts ; milk, 
3 quarts  ; sugar,  3lbs. 

MILK  RESTORATIVE. — Boil  a quarter 
of  an  ounce  of  isinglass  in  a pint  of  new 
milk  till  it  is  reduced  to  half,  sweeten  to 
taste,  and  drink  either  warm  or  cold. 

MILK  SOUP. — Take  two  quarts  of  new 
milk,  with  two  sticks  of  cinnamon,  a couple 
of  bay  leaves,  a very  little  salt,  and  a small 
quantity  of  sugar ; blanch  half  a pound  of 
sweet  almonds  while  the  milk  is  heating, 
beat  them  into  a paste  in  a mortar,  and 
mix  them  by  degrees  with  some  milk,  set 
them  by  the  lire,  and  add  a little  grated 
lemon-peel  and  a small  quantity  of  lemon- 
juice.  Strain  it  through  a coarse  sieve, 
and  mix  it  with  the  milk  that  is  heating. 
Jet  the  whole  boil  up;  cut  some  slices  of 
Prench  roll,  and  dry  them  before  the  fire, 
soak  them  a little  in  the  milk,  lay  them 
in  the  bottom  of  the  tureen,  pour  in  the 
soup,  and  serve. 

MILK  SUET.— Cut  an  ounce  of  mutton 
or  veal  suet  into  shreds,  and  warm  it  slowly 
over  the  lire  in  a pint  of  milk,  adding  a 
little  grated  lemon-peel,  and  cinnamon  and 
loaf  sugar  to  taste. 

MILK  TESTER.— Milk  is  adulterated  to 
a great  extent,  sometimes  with  water  only, 
and  at  others  with  ingredients  more  or 
less  hurtful.  The  smell  and  colour  are 
ordinary  signs  by  which  the  quality  of  milk 
may  be  judged.  When  the  blue  tint  is  evident, 
the  milk  is  not  unctuous  ; and 
A when  too  clear,  the  presence  of 
1^7  water  may  be  suspected.  If 
the  substance  of  milk  be 
good,  a drop  placed  upon  the 
nail  of  the  linger  will  remain 
2 attached  to  it  with  a pearly 

appearance ; if,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  be  poor,  it  will  run  off 
like  water.  The  most  reliable 
guide  of  any,  however,  is  the 
milk  tester,  as  seen  in  the 
engraving,  in  using  this  in- 
strument, place  it  in  water, 
and  drop  on  the  rings  with 
which  it  is  furnished  until  it 
lloats  at  the  line  of  the  W 
(water),  then  place  it  in  the 
milk  which  is  to  be  tested,  and 
its  quality  will  be  at  once 
shewn.  For  instance,  should 
the  instrument  float  at  3,  the 
mixture  would  be  composed 
of  three  parts  milk  and  one 
part  water;  at2,half-and-half; 
at  1,  one  part  milk,  and  three 
parts  water.  (Should  the  instrument  float 


at  any  part  between  the  divisions,  it 
must  be  calculated  accordingly ; for 
instance,  should  it  float  between  the  M 
and  the  3,  the  milk  would  be  three  and  a 
half  to  a half  water ; between  the  3 and  2, 
two  and  a half  milk  to  one  and  a half 
water,  and  so  on. 

MILK  THICKENED.— MLx  a pint  of 
milk  with  a pint  of  water,  and  boil  them  with 
a tablespoonful  of  flour.  Dissolve  the  flour 
first  in  half  a teacupful  of  water  ; strain  it 
gradually,  and  boil  the  whole  for  twenty 
minutes.  This  mixture,  if  properly  made, 
forms  a delicate  and  nutritious  food  for 
infants  six  months  old  and  upwards. 

MILK  VINEGAR. — To  a quart  of  milk 
add  six  tablespoonfuls  of  brandy ; put  this 
mixture  into  a bottle,  which  must  be  closely 
stopped  and  placed  in  a warm  situation, 
giving  air  from  time  to  time  to  assist  the 
fermentation;  at  the  end  of  a month  this 
will  have  become  good  vinegar.  It  is  then 
to  be  strained,  and  kept  in  a bottle,  closely 
corked,  for  use. 

MILKING.— This  process  should  be  per- 
formed upon  the  same  principles  which 
instinct  has  implanted  in  the  calf,  and  the 
young  of  Other  milk-giving  animals.  First 
take  hold  of  the  teat  by  the  hand,  so  as  to 
simply  encircle  it,  then  lift  the  hand  up  in 
order  to  press  the  body  of  the  udder  up- 
wards, by  which  the  milk  escapes  into  the 
teat;  or  if  the  teat  be  full,  as  is  generally 
the  case  when  long  intervals  elapse  between 
milking  times,  grasp  the  teat  close  to  its 
origin  with  the  thumb  and  forefinger,  to 
prevent  the  milk  which  is  in  the  teat  es- 
caping upwards ; then  cause  the  rest  of  the 
fingers  to  close  from  above  downwards  in 
succession,  thus  forcing  out  the  milk  which 
the  teat  may  contain  through  its  orifice. 
The  hand  is  again  pressed  up  and  closed  as 
before;  and  thus,  by  repeating  the  action, 
the  udder  is  completely  emptied,  without  the 
rough  treatment  of  the  teat,  which  is  so  apt 
to  engender  disease. 

MILLER’S-THUMB,  Bull  head,  or  Pope 
--called  the  first  from  its  size  and  from  its 
liking  to  the  sharp  stream  of  a mill  tail; 
the  second  from  the  largeness  of  its  head 
in  comparison  with  its  body— is  an  ugly, 
ill-shaped  fish,  but  very  good  eating ; it  is 
caught  with  a worm  or  gentle,  and  consorts 
with  gudgeon,  roach,  orharbel. 

MINCEMEAT. — There  are  various  re- 
cipes for  compounding  this  mixture.  The 
following  will  be  found  the  best:— i.  Take 
two  pounds  of  raisins,  stoned,  two  pounds 
of  currants,  one  pound  of  sultana  raisins, 
ten  pounds  of  apples,  three-quarters  of  a 
pound  of  sugar,  two  pounds  of  suet,  the 
juice  of  two  lemons,  and  the  rind  of  one, 
chopped  very  fine,  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
mi.xed  spice,  a gill  of  brandy,  two  ounces 
of  citron,  and  two  ounces  of  candied  lemon- 
peel.  2.  Take  two  pounds  of  the  fillet  of  a 
sirloin  of  beef,  boiled,  and  freed  from  skin, 
together  with  four  pounds  and  a half  of 
suet,  all  minced  very  fine ; add  eight  large 
apples,  chopped,  six  pounds  of  currants, 
washed  and  dried,  two  rounds  of  bread, 
half  an  inch  thick,  grated,  an  ounce  of  nut- 
meg, half  an  ounce  of  cloves,  a pound  and 
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a half  of  sugar,  and  a little  pepper  and  salt ; 
grate  the  rind  of  an  orange  and  a lemon, 
add  the  juice  of  six  oranges  and  of  two 
lemons ; mix  all  these  ingredients  well 
together,  pour  over  the  whole  a pint  of  port 
wine  and  a pint  of  brandy.  3.  Take  three- 
quarters  of  a pound  of  lean  beef,  well 
boiled,  and  finely  mixed,  two  pounds  of 
suet,  chopped  small,  one  pound  of  moist 
sugar,  one  pound  of  currants,  washed  and 
dried,  one  pound  of  raisins,  stoned  and 
minced,  nine  apples,  the  rind  of  a lemon, 
grated  ; season  with  mixed  spice  and  a tea- 
spoonful of  salt,  incorporate  the  whole 
thoroughly,  add  a wineglassful  of  port  wine 
and  a gill  of  brandy.  4.  Take  a pound  each 
of  currants,  raisins,  ribston  pippins,  calf ’s- 
foot,  and  pickled  ox  tongue,  the  two  latter 
boiled,  and  the  whole  finely  minced;  add 
half  a pound  of  suet,  chopped  fine,  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  sugar,  half  a pound  of  candied 
lemon- peel,  a pint  of  port  wine,  half  a pint 
of  brandy,  the  juice  of  two  lemons,  and  a 
teaspoonful  of  mixed  spice. 

1.  Raisins,  2lbs. ; currants,  2lbs. ; 
sultana  raisins,  lib. ; apples,  2lbs. ; sugar, 
fib. ; suet,  2lbs. ; lemons,  juice  of  2,  rind  of 
1 ; mixed  spice,  fib. ; brandy,  1 gill ; citron, 
20ZS. ; candied  lemon-peel,  2ozs.  2.  Beef, 
2lbs. ; suet,  4flbs. ; apples  (large),  8 ; cur- 
rants, 6lbs. ; bread,  2 rounds  ; nutmeg,  loz. ; 
cloves,  foz. ; pepper  and  salt,  to  season ; 
sugar.  If  lbs. ; oranges,  rind  of  1,  juice  of  C ; 
lemons,  rind  of  1,  juice  of  2;  port  wine,  1 
pint ; brandy,  1 pint.  3.  Beef,  fib. ; suet, 
2lbs. ; suirar,  lib. ; currants,  lib. ; raisins, 
lib. ; apples,  8 ; lemon,  1 rind ; mixed  spice, 
to  season ; salt,  1 teaspoonful ; port  wine, 
1 wineglassful ; brandy,  1 gill.  4.  Currants, 
lib. ; raisins,  lib. ; ribston  pippins,  lib. ; 
calf’s  foot,  lib. ; pickled  ox  tongue,  lib. ; 
suet,  fib. ; sugar,  fib. ; candied  lemon-peel, 
fib. ; port  wine,  1 pint ; brandy,  f pint ; 
lemon,  juice  of  2;  mixed  spice,  1 tea- 
spoonful. 

Any  of  these  recipes  being  prepared,  mix 
the  ingredients  Well  together  with  the  hands 
and  put  the  mixture  into  jars,  tightly 
pressed  down,  and  well  covered.  The  fla- 
vour of  the  mincemeat  will  be  much  im- 
proved by  being  made  some  few  days,  or 
even  %veeks  before  it  is  used. 

MlNCEMblAT  FRITTERS.— Mix  half  a 
pound  of  mincemeat  with  two  ounces  of 
bread  crumbs  grated  fine,  two  eggs  well 
beaten,  and  the  strained  juice  of  half  a 
lemon.  Mix  these  well  together,  and  drop 
the  fritters  with  a dessert-spoon  Into  plenty 
of  very  pure  lard  or  fresh  butter  ; Iry  them 
for  seven  or  eight  minutes,  drain  them  on  a 
napkin,  and  send  them  very  hot  to  table. 

.Mincemeat,  fib. ; bread-crumbs,  2ozs,; 
eggs.  2 ; lemon,  juice  of  f of  1. 

MINCE  TIES.— Butter  some  tin  patty- 
pans well,  and  line  them  evenly  with  flue 
puff  paste  rolled  thin  ; fill  them  with  mince- 
meat, moisten  the  edges  of  the  covers,  close 
the  pies  carefully,  trim  oil'  the  superfluous 
paste,  make  a small  aperture  in  the  centre 
of  the  crust,  and  bake  the  pics  in  a quick 
oven  for  half  an  hour;  lay  a paper  over 
them  when  they  are  partially  done,  should 
they  appear  likely  to  take  too  much  colour, 
tfss 


MINNOW,  or.  PENK,  is  a very  diminu- 
tive inhabitant  of  our  rivers  ; and  although 
in  some  parts  it  is  at  certain  seasons  taken 
in  nets  in  such  numbers  as  to  be  made  into  a 
cake  with  eggs  and  flour,  is  generally  more 
used  as  a bait  for  other  fish  than  as  an  ar- 
ticle of  food.  The  minnow  is  an  elegantly 
shaped  fish,  very  active  and  sportive,  of  a 


kind  of  dappled  or  waved  colour,  like  to  a 
panther,  on  its  sides  inclining  to  a greenish 
grey  colour,  and  as  the  spawning  time  ap- 
proaches, of  a yellowish  tinge,  its  belly  milk 
white,  and  its  back  almost  black.  The  gills 
of  a male  minnow  at  spawning  time  are  fre- 
quently ornamented  with  brilliant  scarlet 
spots.  The  minnow  is  caught  with  a small 
worm,  and  gives  good  sport  to  those  who 
are  satisfied  with  small  iry  and  plenty  ot 

them.  , . „ ..  . 

MINT.— There  are  several  species  of  this 
plant  cultivated  in  gardens ; the  principal 


are,  the  peppermint  {fig.  1),  the  pennyroynl  mint 
(Jig.  2),  the  tpearminl  (Jg.  3).  A ll  the 
are  raised  by  the  same  methods,  namely,  by 
parting  the  roots,  by  offset  young  plants,  and 
by  cuttings  of  the  stalks,  i-  By  the  roots. 
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This  is  performed  in  spring  or  autumn. 
Select  some  full  roots  from  any  established 
beds,  divide  them  as  expedient ; draw  out 
driils  with  a hoe  about  two  inches  deep 
and  six  inches  asunder,  place  the  roots  in 
the  drills,  moderately  close,  and  earth  them 
over  to  an  equal  depth.  2.  By  offsets  in  the 
spring.  Procure  those  from  established 
plants,  and  dibble  them  in  rows,  six  inches 
asunder.  3.  By  cuttings  of  the  young  stalks 
in  May,  June,  or  advanced  summer.  Taking 
the  opportunity  of  showery  weather,  cut 
them  into  length.s  of  live  or  six  inches,  and 
plant  the  cuttings  by  dibble,  six  inches 
apart,  inserted  half  way  into  the  earth. 
Propagated  by  any  of  these  metliods,  the 
plants  set  in  spring  or  summer  will  come 
into  use  the  same  year.  Water  new  plants 
till  they  take  root.  Keep  them  clear  from 
weeds.  At  the  end  of  autumn,  cut  away 
any  remaining  stems  : at  which  season,  or 
in  spring,  spread  a little  loose  earth  thinly 
over  the  beds.  For  culinary  use,  or  for 
salads,  gather  the  mint  w'hen  the  young 
green  tops  are  from  one  inch  to  six  inches 
in  length,  and  in  their  advanced  growth 
throughout  the  summer.  When  nearly  full- 
grown  in  June,  July,  or  August,  or  begin- 
ning to  flower,  gather  a store  for  winter. 
Spread  the  heads  thinly  in  some  dry  place, 
shaded  from  the  sun,  to  be  well  dried ; then, 
tied  in  bunches,  house  the  store.  When 
designed  for  distilling,  let  them  attain  full 
growth,  coming  into  flower ; then  cut  and 
use  the  heads  immediately.  All  the  species 
continue  by  the  roots  for  many  years ; but 
when  the  plants  shoot  thin  and  weakly, 
make  a fresh  plantation  in  time. 

MINT  JULEP.— A beverage  first  made 
in  America,  as  follows : — Take  three  or  four 
young  sprigs  of  mint,  fresh  gathered,  and 
put  into  a tumbler  ; half  fill  it  with  sherry ; 
put  some  pounded  ice  into  a second  tumbler, 
and  pour  the  mint  and  sherry  over  it,  rapidly 
transferring  the  liquor  several  times  from 
one  tumbler  to  the  other ; finally  place  the 
tumbler  on  ice  for  a minute  or  two,  till  the 
frozen  particles  float  over  the  top.  It  will 
then  be  found  a very  pleasant  and  cool 
drink. 

MINT  SAUCE.— Chop  nine  or  ten  stalks 
of  green  mint  very  small,  add  a pint  of  vine- 
gar, and  three  tablespoonfuls  of  moist  sugar. 
It  will  be  all  the  better  if  made  a day  or  two 
previous  to  being  used. 

MINT  VINEGAR. — Put  into  a wide- 
mouthed bottle  a sulllcieut  number  of  mint 
leaves  to  fill  it  loosely  ; then  fill  up  the  bottle 
with  good  vinegar.  After  it  has  been  kept 
stopped  close  for  two  or  three  weeks,  pour 
it  oil*  clear  into  another  bottle,  and  keep  it 
well  corked  for  use.  It  may  be  used  as  a 
substitute  for  mint  sauce,  or  for  any  other 
purpose. 

MIRROR.— See  Looking  Glass,  Toilet 
Glass,  &e. 

MISTLETOE.— This  plant  is  found  for 
the  most  part  on  the  apple  tree,  but  some- 
times also  on  the  oak.  if  its  berry  be  made 
to  adhere  to  tlie  trunk  or  brunch  of  either 
of  the  foregoing  trees,  which  from  its  glu- 
tinous nature  it  may  be  readily  made  to  do, 
it  germinates  by  sending  out  a small  glo- 


bular body  attached  to  a pedicle,  wliich  after 
it  acquires  a certain  length  bends  towards 
the  bark,  into  which  it  insinuates  itself  by  a 
number  of  small  fibres  which  it  now  pro- 
trudes, and  by  which  it  abstracts  from  the 
plant  the  nourishment  necessary  to  its 


future  development.  When  the  root  I’.as 
thus  fixed  itself  in  the  bark  of  the  support- 
ing tree,  the  stem  of  the  parasite  begins  to 
ascend,  at  first  smooth  and  tapering,  of  a 
pale  green  colour,  but  finally  protruding  a 
multiplicity  of  branches  and  leaves. 

MOCK  TURTLE  SOUP.-Procureafresh 
calf’s  head  with  the  skin  on,  take  out  the 
brains,  wash  the  head  several  tiuies  in  cold 
water,  let  it  soak  for  about  an  hour  in  spring 
water,  then  lay  it  in  a stewpau,  and  cover 
it  with  cold  water,  and  half  a gallon  besides ; 
remove  the  scum  as  it  rises ; let  it  boil 
gently  for  an  hour,  take  it  up,  and  when 
almost  cold,  cut  the  head  into  pieces  about 
an  inch  and  a half  by  an  inch  and  a quarter, 
and  the  tongue  into  smaller  pieces.  When 
the  head  is  taken  out,  put  in  the  stock  meat, 
about  live  po\nids  of  knuckle  of  veal  and  as 
much  beef;  add  to  the  stock  all  the  trim- 
mings aud  bones  of  the  head,  skim  it  W'ell, 
and  then  cover  it  close,  and  let  it  boil  for 
five  hours  ; then  strain  it  off  aud  suffer  it  to 
stand  till  next  morning,  then  take  off  the 
fat,  set  a large  stewpau  over  the  lire  with 
half  a pound  of  fresh  butter,  twelve  ounces 
of  onion  sliced,  aud  four  ounces  of  green 
sage  ; let  them  fry  lor  an  hour,  then  rub  in 
half  a pound  of  flour,  and  by  degrees  add 
the  broth  until  the  mixture  is  of  the  consist- 
ence of  eream,  season  it  with  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  ground  allspice  aud  half  an  ounce 
of  black  pepper  ground  very  fine ; add  salt 
to  taste,  and  the  riud  of  a lemon  tluuly 
pared;  let  it  simmer  very  gently  for  an 
hour  and  a half,  then  strain  it  through  a 
hair-sieve ; do  not  rub  the  soup  to  hasten  it 
through  the  sieve;  if  if  does  not  run  easily, 
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knock  the  wooden  spoon  against  the  side  of 
the  sieve ; put  it.-into  a clean  stewpan  tvith 
the  head,  and  season  it  by  adding  to  each 
gallon  of  soup  half  a pint  of  white  tvine  and 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  lemon-juice;  let  it 
simmer  gently  till  the  meat  is  tender,  which 
will  be  in  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour  ; 
take  care  that  it  is  not  overdone ; stir  it 
frequently,  to  prevent  the  meat  sticking  to 
the  bottom  of  the  stewpan.  When  the 
meat  is  quite  tender,  the  soup  is  ready. 

aiODELliING.— See  Cork,  Plaster  of 
Paris,  Wax,  &c. 

MOLASSES.— The  thick  fluid  matter  re- 
maining after  the  sugar  is  made,  resembling 
syrup.  In  addition  to  this  substance  being 
eaten  by  human  beings,  it  is  also  said  to  be 
an  excellent  food  for  cattle ; and  is  employed 
as  a safe  and  economical  method  of  feeding 
bullocks,  sheep,  young  stock,  and  cart  horses, 
as  well  as  for  milch  cows  to  a certain  extent. 
It  is  considered  best  used  with  roots  cut 
small,  and  a little  meal,  well  mixed  together, 
with  cut  straw  or  inferior  hay. 

MOLASSES  CAKES.-Cut  up  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  fresh  butter  into  a pint  of 
molasses;  warm  it  just  sufllcient  to  soften 
the  butter,  and  cause  it  to  mix  easily ; stir 
it  well  into  the  molasses,  and  add  a table- 
spoonful of  pounded  cinnamon.  Beat  three 
eggs  very  light,  and  stir  them  gradually 
into  the  mixture,  with  a pint  and  a half  of 
sifted  flour.  Add,  finally,  a teaspoonlul  of 
carbonate  of  soda  dissolved  in  a little  w'arm 
water.  Butter  some  small  tin  cake-pans, 
put  in  the  mixture,  and  set  them  imme- 
diately in  the  oven,  which  should  be  of  a 
moderate  heat,  as  these  cakes  are  liable  to 
scorch. 

Butter,  41h. ; molasses,  1 pint;  cin- 
namon, 1 tablespoonful:  eggs,  3;  flour, 
IJ  pint ; carbonate  of  soda,  1 teaspoonful. 

MOLE. — An  animal  chiefly  remarkable 
for  leading  a subterranean  life.  It  1s  from 
four  to  six  inches  in  length ; the  body  is 
thick  and  cylindrical,  the  head  much  pro- 
longed, especially  the  muzzle,  and  the  legs 


extremely  short.  These  little  animals  arc 
generally  regarded  as  pests,  and  are  sus- 
pected of  committing  great  ravages  with 
plants  and  agricultural  produce,  lo  exter- 
minate this  animal,  it  is  sometimes  consi- 
dered beat  to  remove  the  mole  hills ; these 
contain  nests,  which  may  be  destroyed  by 
the  spade  as  follows : — Mark  every  new 
mole-hill  by  a slight  pressure  of  the  foot, 
and  observe  on  the  following  day  whether  a 
mole  has  passed  ovcrit  and  destroyed  such 
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mark;  this  operation  should  be  repeated 
two  or  three  mornings  successively,  but 
without  making  the  pressure  so  deep  as  to 
alarm  the  animal,  and  occasion  another 
passage  to  be  opened.  Traps  should  be  then 
employed,  as  shown  in  figs.  1 and  2.  These 
traps  are  made  of  wood,  and  may  be  thus 
constructed : Take  a piece  of  wood  about 
four  inches  long,  two  inches  wide,  and  about 
half  an  inch  thick.  In  one  side  of  this  wood 
insert  two  half  circles  of  wood,  as  at  a a, 
fig.  1.  Bore  a hole  through  the  centre,  and 

Fig.  1. 


also  one  at  each  end.  Make  two  loops  of 
wire  by  simply  bending  the  wire  and  pinch- 
ing it  through  the  holes  at  each  end,  so  as 
to  leave  the  ends  standing  up  a little  way 
out  of  tlie  holes,  above  the  surface  of  the 
wood,  where  they  are  to  be  tied  to  a string. 
In  the  half  circle  of  wood  cut  small  grooves, 
and  open  the  wire  loops  so  that  the  wire 
may  lie  in  these  grooves,  then  plaster  them 
over  with  mould.  To  set  the  trap,  select  a 
tough  green  stick  to  act  as  a springle,  and 
tie  a piece  of  strong  cord  to  the  end  of  it. 
Pass  the  other  end  of  this  cord  through  the 
hole  in  the  middle  of  the  trap,  and  tie  a 
knot  in  it.  ITiis  hole  must  be  large  enough 
to  allow  the  knot  to  pass  through  easily.  A 
little  wedge  of  wood,  as  seen  in  fig.  2,  is  then 

Fig.  2. 


pushed  up  between  the  knot  and  the  wood 
underneath,  so  as  to  keep  the  knot  I'rom 
slipping  through,  and  two  pieces  of  wood 
are  to  be  placed  across  the  trap,  to  keep  it 
down  to  the  ground.  The  springle  being 
lixed  in  the  ground,  is  now  driven  down 
and  tied  to  the  string  to  -which  the  wires 
are  attached.  The.  trap  is  then  to  be  set  in 
the  places  previously  marked,  and  when  the 
mole  attempts  to  pass  through  its  run.  it  is 
compelled  to  go  through  one  of  the  half  cir- 
cles of  the  trap,  and  in  doing  so,  it  moves 
the  wedge  which  liolds  tlieknotoi  the  string 
tied  to  the  springle.  This  done,  the  spring 
flies  up,  draws  the  wire  loops  tight,  and  the 
mole  and  the  trap  are  by  this  means  both 
suspended  in  the  air. 

MOLE,  IN  THE  Skin.  — The  common 
brown  mole,  which  is  so  often  to  be  seen  on 
various  parts  of  the  human  body,  apiiears  to 
be  much  of  the  same  nature  as  freckles,  and 
to  be  situated  in  the  middle  layer  of  the 
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skin,  or  membrane  of  colour.  Moles  are 
sometimes  so  situated  as  to  improve  rather 
than  injure  a fine  face.  They  contrast  with 
the  delicacy  of  a fair  skin,  and  g^ive  a pleas- 
ing archness  of  expression  to  the  counte- 
nance. The  colouring  matter  present  in 
moles,  is  probably  some  chemical  combina- 
tion of  iron ; they  have  evidently  abundant 
vitality,  and  a tendency  to  increased  action, 
in  consequence,  perhaps,  of  the  stimulus  of 
the  iron ; and  hence  they  are  often  slightly 
elevated  above  the  surface,  and  the  natural 
down  of  the  skin  is  transformed  into  a tul't 
of  hair.  To  attempt  to  remove  these  ex- 
crescences is  dangerous,  the  application  on 
the  face  frequently  causing  cancers  to  form, 
in  place  of  the  harmless  tuft  which  has  been 
subjected  to  the  operation.— See  Fheckles, 
Sunburns,  &c. 

MONEY,  Management  of.  — Money 
being  the  all-important  medium  by  which 
so  many  transactions  are  daily  and  hourly 
perfected,  its  proper  management  so  as  to 
occasion  the  least  amount  of  inconvenience, 
is  a matter  worthy  of  consideration.  The 
keeping  of  large  sums  of  money  in  the  house 
or  about  the  person  is  very  injudicious  ; not 
only  is  it  liable  to  be  lost,  but  it  tempts 
servants  to  commit  acts  of  dishonesty,  or 
becoming  more  widely  known,  it  affords  a 
cue  to  desperate  characters  to  commit  high- 
way robbery  or  burglary.  Instead  of  keep- 
ing money  in  this  dangerous  manner,  it 
should  be  deposited  at  a banker’s,  cheques 
upon  whom  will  at  any  time  be  cheerfully 
received  as  payment  of  accounts  by  trades- 
men with  whom  a person  regularly  deals ; 
whilst  money  which  may  be  wanted  for 
immediate  expenses  may  be  easily  drawn 
in  limited  amounts,  as  occasion  may  require. 
For  domestic  expenditure,  always  have  a 
supply  of  change  handy ; this  will  obviate 
the  inconvenience  of  keeping  persons  wait- 
ing at  the  door,  or  sending  out  at  unsea- 
sonable times,  or  troubling  other  members 
of  the  household.  If  money  for  daily  ex- 
penses has  to  pass  through  the  hands  of  a 
domestic  servant,  it  is  always  better  to 
settle  with  her  every  night,  and  to  makeup 
her  cash  in  hand  to  a similar  sum ; this 
will  prevent<many  intricate  calculations  and 
puzzling  queries.  If  you  set  out  upon  an 
expedition  with  other  persons,  and  it  is 
agreed  that  each  shall  pay  a proportionate 
share  of  the  expenses,  the  best  plan  is  for 
one  person  to  disburse  the  whole  amount, 
and  then  toJiave  a final  settlement,  by  which 
meaps  each  may  furnish  his  quota.— See 
Cash  and  Credit,  Economy,  IIouse- 
KEKTING,  &c. 

MflNEY  ORDER.— A system  is  esta- 
blished in  connection  with  the  I’ost  Ofllce, 
by  which  large  or  small  sums  of  money  may 
be  forwarded  from  one  place  to  another 
without  risk  of  loss  or  miscarriage.  Every 
district  or  town  containing  a commensurate 
population,  is  provided  with  an  office  where 
money  orders  may  be  obtained  and  are 
made  payable.  When,  therefore,  a person 
wishes  to  forward  a sum  of  money  through 
this  medium,  all  he  has  to  do  is,  to  repair  to 
the  money  order  ollice  in  his  locality  giving 
his  own  name  and  address,  together  with 


that  of  the  person  to  whom  the  money  is  to 
be  sent,  and  also  the  sum  desired  to  be 
forwarded.  An  order  is  then  given,  which 
the  person  sending  the  money  has  to 
forward  to  his  correspondent,  who,  upon 
receipt  of  the  same,  signs  his  name  at  the 
foot  of  the  order  and  receives  the  amount 
advised.  The  fees  are  threepence  for  sums 
not  exceeding  £2;  and  sixpence  for  all  sums 
above  £2  and  up  to  £5.  No  post  office  order 
is  issued  for  a larger  amount  than  five 
pounds,  so  that  if  it  is  desired  to  send  more 
than  that  amount,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
take  out  separate  orders  for  the  excess. 
The  payment  of  an  order  must  be  obtained 
before  the  end  of  the  second  calendar  month 
after  that  in  which  it  was  issued,  otherwise 
a new  order  will  be  necessary,  for  which  a 
second  commission  will  be  charged.  And  if 
the  order  be  not  paid  before  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  calendar  month  after  that  on  which 
it  was  issued,  all  claim  to  the  money  will  be 
lost.  The  person  in  whose  favour  the  order 
is  made,  need  not  attend  personally  to 
receive  the  amount,  but  having  attached  his 
signature  to  the  order,  any  one  may  be 
deputed  to  present  it.  But,  whoever  presents 
the  order  for  payment,  must  give  inf^ormation 
as  to  the  Christian  name  and  surname  of 
the  party  who  originally  obtained  it,  unless 
such  party  comprise  a firm,  when  the  name 
of  the  firm  will  suffice.  As,  however,  the 
post  office  is  not  liable  to  any  further  claim, 
when  once  the  money  has  been  paid,  by 
whomsoever  the  order  has  been  presented, 
the  following  cautions  should  be  observed : — 
1.  Never  to  send  the  money  order  in  the 
same  letter  with  the  information  required 
on  payment  thereof.  2.  To  be  careful  on 
taking  out  a money  order,  to  state  correctly 
the  Christian  as  well  as  the  surname,  of  the 
person  in  whose  favour  the  order  is  to  be 
drawn.  3.  To  see  that  the  name  of  the 
person  taking  out  the  money  order  is  cor- 
rectly known  to  the  person  in  whose  favour 
it  is  drawn.  Neglect  of  these  instructions 
will  risk  the  loss  of  the  money,  besides 
leading  to  delay  and  trouble  in  obtaining 
payment.  For  the  issue  of  a duplicate 
money  order,  for  the  alteration  of  the  name 
’of  the  payee  or  remitter,  or  for  the  transfer 
or  repayment  of  an  order,  an  additional 
commission  is  charged,  which  must  be  paid 
in  postage  stamps  enclosed  in  an  application 
to  the  comptroller  of  the  money  order  office, 
London,  Dublin,  or  Edinburgh,  according 
ns  the  order  was  issued  in  England  (or 
Wales),  Ireland,  or  Scotland.  For  stop- 
ping payment  of  an  order,  the  same  fee 
must  be  sent  to  the  comptroller  of  the  chief 
money  order  office  of  the  kingdom,  where 
the  order  is  made  payable ; when,  however, 
the  same  letter  includes  application  both 
for  the  stoppage  of  payment,  and  for  repay- 
ment to  the  remitter,  only  one  fee  will  be 
required.  The  hours  for  obtaining  money 
orders  are  usually  from  ten  o’clock  to  four. 

monkeys.  Management  of.  — The 
keeping  of  these  animals  affords  a great 
deal  of  amusement,  but  is  at  the  same 
time  attended  with  some  hazard,  owing  to 
their  mischievous  propensities.  They  may 
be  fed  upon  bread,  and  upon  fruit  of  any 
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kind,  nuts,  &c.  But  meat  should  not  be 
given  to  them,  excepting  occasionally,  small 
and  delicate  bones. 

MONKSHOOD.— A perennial  plant  with 
a turnip-shaped  root,  found  growing  wild 
in  various  parts  of  Britain.  Ilveiw  part  ol 
this  plant  is  a virulent  poison ; and  it  is  all 
the  more  dangerous  on  account  of  the 
resemblance  which  the  roots  have  to  that  ot 
horseradish,  for  which  esculent  it  has  been 
frequently  taken.  A guide  to  the  distin- 
guishing of  these  two  plants,  is  furnished  m 
the  accompanying  figure.  The  stalk  of  the 


pi  ant  grows  erect  to  th  e height  of  three  or  four 
1 eet.  The  leaves  are  lobed,  deeply  laminated, 
and  stand  alternately  upon  long  footstalks  ; 
the  upper  leaves  being,  however,  almc«t 
sessile;  the  upper  part  dark  green,  the 
under  part  whitish.  The  flowers  terminate 
the  stalk ; they  are  in  general  a purplish 
blue  or  deep  violet,  and  shaped  like  a helmet 
or  monk’s  hood  ; hence  its  name.  Another 
distinguishing  i'eature  in  monkshood  is, 
that  the  scrapings  assume  a pinkish  colour 
when  exposed  to  the  air,  while  the  taste  is 
acid  instead  of  being  pungent ; the  non-dis- 
covery of  this  latter  peculiarity  in  instances 
where  monkshood  has  been  eaten  by  mistake, 
is  on  account  of  the  vinegar  which  has 
been  used  with  it.  In  cases  of  poisoning  by 
this  plant,  the  best  mode  of  treatment  is 
the  immediate  and  free  administration  of 
animal  charcoal  mixed  with  water  ; this  to 
be  followed  by  a zinc  emetic,  then  by  brandy 
and  ammonia^  The  charcoal  has  the  power 
of  retaining  and  separating  the  poisonous 
alkaloid,  and  thus  stops  the  lurther  action 

°^Mor?rUOSR  CAKE.-Wash  a pound  of 
butter  in  a little  orange-flower  water  and 
beat  it  to  a cream ; then  mix  ‘"to  it  by 
deerees,  a pound  and  a lialf  of  powdered 
lo^f  sugar,  and  sixteen  eggs  well 
add  a pound  of  well-dried  J)our,  half  a 
pound  of  sweet  almonds  blanched  and 
pounded  in  a little  rose  water,  and  two 
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ounces  of  caraway  seed ; beat  the  whole 
well  together  for  half  an  hour,  pour  it  into 
a buttered  tin,  lined  with  buttered  paper, 
and  bake  it  in  a quick  oven  for  two  hours. 

Butter,  lib.;  orange-flower  water, 
suflicient ; sugar,  IJlb. ; eggs,  16  ; flour,  lib. ; 
sweet  almonds,  ilb. ; caraway  seed,  2ozs. 

MOOR- GAME. —These  birds  require  to  be 
kept  for  some  time,  and  to  be  well  dressed, 
otherwise  they  will  be  tough  and  com- 
paratively flavourless.  They  should  hang, 
therefore,  until  they  arrive  at  that  condition 
which  indicates  their  being  ready  for  the 
spit.  Pick  and  draw  them  with  exceeding 
care,  as  the  skin  is  easily  broken;  truss 
them  like  pheasants,  place  them  at  a mode- 
rate distance  from  a clear  brisk  fire,  baste 
them  plentifully  and  constantly  with  butter, 
and  serve  them  on  a thick  toast  which  has 
been  laid  under  them  in  the  dripping-pan 
for  the  last  ten  minutes  of  their  roasting. 
Send  rich  brotvn  gravy  and  bread  sauce 
to  table  with  the  birds.  From  three-quarters 
ot  an  hour  to  a full  hour  will  roast  them. 

moreen  curtains,  to  Clean.— 
Having  removed  the  dust  and  clinging 
dirt  as  much  as  possible  with  a brush,  lay 
the  curtain  on  a large  table,  sprinkle  on  it  a 
little  bran,  and  rub  it  round  with  a piece  ot 
clean  flannel ; when  the  bran  and  flannel 
become  soiled,  use  fresh,  and  continue 
rubbing  till  the  moreen  looks  bright. 

MORTAR,  FOR  Building.— A cement 
employed  to  unite  stone  and  bricks,  and 
composed  of  quicklime,  sand,  and  water. 
In  making  mortar,  fresh  sand  from  a pit  is 
to  be  preferred  to  that  taken  from  the  sea- 
shore. the  salt  of  which  is  liable  to  keep  the 
building  moist,  and  to  weaken  the  strength 
of  the  cementing  property.  The  more  sand 
that  can  be  incorporated  with  the  lime  the 
better,  provided  the  necessary  degree  of 
plasticity  be  observed;  for  the  cement 
becomes  stronger,  and  it  also  sets  or  con- 
solidates more  quickly  when  the  lime  and 
water  are  less  in  quantity  and  more  suD- 
divided.  The  purer  the  lime,  and  the  more 
thoroughly  it  is  beaten  or  worked  over,  the 
more  sand  will  it  take  up,  and 
firm  and  durable  will  it  become. 
for  paving  is  improved  by 
residuum  of  the  distillation  of 

MORTAR.— An  implement  ‘Pj; 

reducing  substances  to  powder,  and  tor 


mingling  various  ingredients 
Mortars^  arrmadc  of  various  materials- 
iron  brast  m^ble.  glass,  wedgewood  waw, 

&c..  ’the  last  being  by  far  the  most  generally 
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Tisefiil  and  quite  sufficient  for  ali  domestic 
purposes.  The  wedgewood  mortar  is  gene- 
rally made  of  the  form  seen  in  the  engraving, 
that  size  capable  of  holding  about  a pint, 
will  be  found  most  convenient  for  domestic 
nse.  The  great  advantage  of  the  wedgewood 
mortar  is,  that  whilst  much  stronger  than 
glass,  it  is  not,  like  marble  or  metal,  acted 
upon  chemically  by  different  agents.  In 
every  case  the  mortar  should  be  well  cleaned 
and  wiped  dry,  when  it  is  done  with : and 
should  be  dusted  out  previously  to  being 
again  used.— See  Pestle. 

MORTGAGE. — The  act  of  pledging 
houses,  land,  &c.,  as  security  for  money 
borrowed.  It  is  usuaUy  accompanied  with 
a proviso  that  if  the  principal  lent,  with 
interest  thereon,  be  not  repaid  by  a certain 
period,  the  property  shall  revert  to  the 
mortgagee,  to  be  sold  by  him  in  satisfaction 
of  his  claim.  When  a person  is  about  to 
borrow  money  on  mortgage,  he  should  do  it 
through  the  medium  of  a respectable  solici- 
tor, for  in  this  department  of  money-lending 
there  are  a number  of  persons  engaged, 
whose  mode  of  transacting  business  is  based 
upon  obtaining  every  advantage  themselves 
at  the  expense  of  the  person  to  whom  the 
money  is  lent.— See  Lease. 

MORTIFICATION. — The  total  death  of 
any  part  of  the  living  body,  or  that  condi- 
tion when  any  member  or  part  loses  its 
vitality,  and  when  the  circulation  and  other 
functions  carried  on,  cease.  In  this  case,  the 
part  loses  its  natural  warmth  and  sensibility, 
feels  moist  and  inelastic,  becomes  livid  or 
streaked  with  dull  purple  patches,  and  small 
bladders  or  vesicles  appear  on  the  cuticle; 
this,  after  a time,  becomes  black  and  putrid, 
and  a process  sets  in  around  the  dead  part  by 
which  it  is  detached  from  the  healthy  parts, 
and  ultimately,  the  mass  or  member  is 
thrown  oil'  in  what  is  called  a slough. 
Mortification  is  in  general  caused  by  some 
excessive  inflammation,  such  as  erysipelas, 
anterruption  of  the  circulation,  caused  by  a 
tight  bandage  or  ligature,  mechanical  in- 
juries, intense  cold,  eating  of  poisonous 
food,  such  as  diseased  rye,  and  sometimes 
in  old  people,  from  poor  living  and  an 
enfeebled  circulation,  when  the  foot  or 
both  feet  mortily,  and  the  shock  to  the 
system  almost  always  proves  fatal.  When 
mortification  supervenes  on  inflammatory 
action,  it  is  attended  with  rapid  prostration 
of  the  strength,  the  pulse  is  quick  and 
feeble,  the  face  pale  and  anxious,  the  spirits 
depressed,  a cold  sweat  bedews  the  body, 
and  a sharji  irregular  hiccough  indicates 
approaching  death.  When  only  a part, 
however,  is  affected,  the  constitutional  dis- 
turbance is  much  less  severe,  though  the 
feeble  pulse,  and  languid  countenance  gene- 
rally indicates  the  bodily  symnalliy.  The 
mortification  of  old  age  usually  comes  on 
with  the  presence  of  a black  or  purple  spot 
on  some  part  of  the  foot,  or  under  one  of 
the  toes;  but  in  whatever  part  it  first 
shows,  it  gradually  extends  its  discolora- 
tion, till  the  whole  member  or  limb  is 
involved  ; sometimes  there  is  much  pain, 
but  often  no  sense  of  suffering  whatever, 
the  patient  being  unconscious  of  any  ail- 


ment in  the  part  beyond  the  absence  of 
heat.  The  system,  however,  rapidly  suc- 
cumbs, the  patient  falls  into  a state  of 
lethargy,  which  eventuates  in  coma,  and 
death. 

The  treatment,  in  ordinary  mortification, 
must  depend  upon  the  stage  of  the  disease; 
when  the  inflammatory  action  is  strong, 
bleeding  and  purgative  medicines  must  be 
empioyed ; but,  when  that  condition  is 
passed,  and  the  weak,  quick  pulse  indicates 
the  coming  debility,  the  patient  is  to  be  fed 
with  rich  animal  food;  wine,  bark,  and 
opium  are  to  be  given,  and  as  often  as 
necesspy  the  system  roused  by  diffusible 
stimuli,  such  as  brandy,  ammonia,  and 
ether.  For  the  mortification  of  old  age,  the 
first  step  to  adopt  is,  to  apply  heat  to  the 
extremities,  by  bottles  of  hot  water,  and 
either  a warm  bran  poultice  over  the  foot,  or 
the  member  enveloped  in  a powder,  made 
by  mixing  one  part  of  dry  mustard  with 
two  parts  of  flour,  or  by  putting  the  foot 
into  a stocking  partly  filled  with  such  a dry 
mixture,  so  as  to  keep  up  a steadv  surface 
heat,  and  reactionary  stimulus.  At  the  same 
time  that  these  local  means  are  adopted,  the 
vital  powers  must  be  raised,  and  supported 
in  their  accelerated  action  by  doses  of  the 
following  mixture,  and  the  judicious  em- 
ployment of  wine,  strong  beef-tea  and 
toast,  eggs,  and  other  light  and  substantial 
aliment  ; the  great  point  being  to  supply 
quantities  of  such  food  every  two,  and  not 
longer  than  every  four  hours.  Take  of 

Carbonate  of  ammonia  . 1 scruple. 

Dover’s  powder  . . . i drachm. 

Camphor  water  ...  6 ounces. 

Aromatic  tincture  . . i ounce. 

Sulphuric  ether  . . . i drachm. 

Mix.  Two  tablespoonfuls  to  be  given  every 
four  hours,  or  one  spoonful  every  hour, 
according  as  the  patient  is  robust  or  feeble. 
A-fter  the  first  two  days,  quinine  may  be 
given,  made  into  pills  in  half-grain  doses, 
three  -times  a day ; and  as  far  as  possible 
the  b(My  kept  in  a state  of  warm  perspira- 
tion, by  means  of  hot  bricks,  or  bottles  of 
water  placed  about  the  bed,  in  near  proxi- 
mity to  the  patient.  When  sloughing  sets 
in,  the  process  is  to  be  assisted  by  warm 
poultices,  and  to  destroy  the  foetid  odour, 
the  part  occasionally  washed  with  a solution 
of  chloride  of  lime. — See  Fkost  Hite. 

MOSQUITO. — A gnat-like  insect,  common 
in  America  and  the  West  India  Islands. 
The  stinging  qualities  of  these  insects  are 
most  annoying.  The  animals  are  furnished 
with  a proboscis  for  piercing  the  flesh,  and 
at  the  same  time  forming  a kind  of  syphon, 
by  which  menus  a poisonous  matter,  which 
causes  inflammation,  is  injected  into  the 
wound.  Europeans,  on  first  arriving  in  the 
localities  infested  by  these  insects,  are  espe- 
cially liable  to  bo  attacked  by  them.  To 
allay  the  iiillammation,  the  parts  affected 
should  be  bathed  frequently  with  a solution 
of  opium  in  water,  or  with  the  liquor  plnmbi 
acctalis,  sufficiently  diluted.  At  the  same 
time  a cooling  purgative  should  be  taken, 
and  the  diet  should  be  temperate.  Persons 
who  habitually  suffer  from'mosijuito  bites, 
should  wear  gloves  and  long  linen  trousers 
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by  day,  and  by  night  they  should  sleep  under 
cover  of  a net.  which  being  made  of  thin 
lawn,  is  cool  and  affords  an  effectual  protec- 
tion. , . . 

MOSS,  CuLTOBE  OF.— In  raising  moss 
from  seed,  these,  being  very  small,  should 
be  sown  on  the  surlace  of  peat  earth,  ground 
to  the  finest  powder ; the  seed  need  not  be 
covered,  but  the  pots  should  be  placed  in  the 
shade,  or  in  a vault,  and  a moist  close  at- 
mosphere produced,  by  covering  with  a bell- 
glass  rendered  semi-opaque  by  a thin  smear- 
ipg  of  mud.  When  the  plants  come  up,  they 
may  be  trfl.nsplftnte<i  into  pots  of  tbe  sinail* 
est  size^  and  placed  in  situations  formed  m 
imitation  of  their  natural  sites. 

MOSS,  TO  Prevent  and  Remove.— The 
appearance  of  moss  upon  plants,  lawns,  or 
pasture  lands  is  regarded  by  the  horticultu- 
rist and  agriculturist  as  an  unfavourable 
omen,  and  as  a hindrance  to  the  develop- 
ment of  vegetation.  To  prevent  the  growth 
of  moss  on  pasture  lands  is  a matter  of  great 
difficulty.  Drainage,  and  the  employment 
of  rich  composts  are  indispensably  necessary. 
Harrowing  and  cross-harrowing  with  a 
common  harrow,  or  with  what  are  called 
grass-harrows,  are  the  moat  likely  means  ot 
destroying  the  moss  and  improving  the 
pasture.  Feeding  sheep  with  oil-cake  and 
allowing  them  to  pasture  on  the  land,  has 
been  also  found  effectual  for  the  destruction 
of  moss.  But  the  radical  remedy  is  to  plough 
up  such  grass  lands  upon  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  moss,  or  before  it  has  made  any 
considerable  progress,  and  to  sow  them  with 
corn.  To  remove  moss  from  lawns,  water 
them  with  gas- water;  or,  if  this  cannot  be 
done,  use  a good  top-dressing  of  guano 
mixed  with  one- third  of  sulphate  of  ammo- 
nia. To  prevent  moss  attacking  fruit  trees, 
and  vegetation  generally,  drain  the  land  to 
the  depth  of  four  leet,  and  then  give  the  land 
a little  manure;  the  trees  will  clean  them- 
selves. But  if  persons  cannot  wait  patiently 
while  this  natural  operation  is  being  per- 
formed, the  best  way  is  to  scrape  the  moss 
off  the  trees  and  burn  it.  The  twigs  need 
not  be  raeddleil  with ; the  operation  being 
contlned  to  the  trunk  and  main  branches. 
For  this  process,  the  best  instrument  is  a 
moss-scraper,  as  seen  in  the  engraving, 
which  not  only  re 


MOTH. -This  insect  commits  great  ra- 
vages on  both  furniture  and  wearing  appa- 
rel. To  prevent  these  attacks,  the  former 
periodically,  and  the  latter  before  they  are 
put  by,  should  be  beaten  with  a cane  in  the 
open  air ; then  dissolve  a drachm  of  camphor 
in  two  ounces  of  spirit  of  wine,  and  sprinkle 
each  article  plentifully  with  this  mixture, 
which  will  not  injure  the  most  delicate, 
colour ; the  smell  will  go  off  after  an  hour’s 
exposure  to  the  air,  when  the  article  which 
has  been  sprinkled  is  required  for  use.  For. 
furs  and  woollen  articles,  the  only  precau- 
tion necessary,  is  to  expose  them  to  the  air 
for  a few  hours  from  time  to  time,  and  the 
security  will  be  greater  if  the  articles  are 
wrapped  up  in  linen,  closely  pinned  or  sew'ed. 

MDTHEB.— See  Chiedben,  Discipline 
OF ; Children,  Diseases  of  ; Children, 
Maternal  Management  of  ; Infant,  &c. 

MOTHER-OF-PEARL.- This  beautiful 
substance  is  produced  in  the  shell  of  the 
oyster,  from  the  same  constituents  as  those 
which  line  the  shell.  It  usually  results  Irom 
some  irritation  of  the  mantle,  which  causes 
it  to  excrete  an  unusual  quantity  of  pearly 
matter  at  one  spot.  Sometimes,  again, 
pearls  have  been  found  at  points  where  the 
shell  has  been  pierced  by  a boring  mollusc. 
To  clean  articles  of  mother-of-pearl^  wash  tuem 
in  whiting  and  water.  - 

MOULD,  FOR  Plants. —Most  of  the 
hardy  flowers  and  shrubs  will  thrive  very 
well  in  common  garden-mould,  of  a medium 
texture;  it  is  to  be  well  dug  and  pulverized 
to  the  depth  of  a foot.  Bulbous  plants, 
generally  speaking,  require  a light  sandy 
soil,  though  some  of  them  succeed  best  m a 
strong  rich  loam.  If  it  can  be  possibly 
avoided,  flowers  should  not  be  planted  in  a 
clayey  soil,  nor  a pure  gravelly  one.  \Vh® 
the  finer  descriptions  of  flowers  are  culti- 
vated, a variety  of  artificially  fornied  soda 
will  be  required,  according  to  the  aiuerent 
natures  of  the  plants;  consequently,  pro- 
vided tlie  subsoil  be  dry,  the  material  ol  the 
surf  lice- stratum  is  of  less  consequence. 

MOULDS.— Under  this  name  are  includ^ 
several  culinary  utensils,  in  which  materials 
Fig.  1. 


moves  the  moss,  but 
takes  off  all  loose 
bark  as  well.  Hav- 
ing thus  cleared  the 
trees,  apply  the  fol- 
lowing composition : 
a pecK  of  fresh  cow- 
droppings,  half  a peck 
of  quicklime,  half  a 
pound  of  flour  of  sul- 
phur, some  wood- 
ashes.  and  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  lamp- 
black. Mix  the  whole 
together  with  as 
niiich  chamber  lye, 
and  soap-snds  in  a 

rai^nriayTt 

brush. 
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are  to  be  baked  or  otherwise  prepared,  or  by 


which  their  sub- 
stuiice  is  esono- 
mized,  and  they 
assiinie  a sightly 
shuiie.  These  uten- 
sils are,  ininle  in 
every  variety  of 
j'oriii ; those  seen  in 

the  engraving  re- 

nrcHt*ut  rttifl6U 
nie  luould  {fQ*  I-)* 
imii  mould  {fiij.  2). 


In  using  moulds  for  cakes,  they  should  be 
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greased  on  the  inside,  so  that  the  contents 
may  be  turned  out  without  breaking;  and 
in  every  case,  when  moulds  are  finished 
with,  they  should  be  scrupulously  cleaned, 
and  preserved  in  that  state  until  they  are 
again  required. 

MOURNING,  Etiquette  of.— The  va- 
rious degrees  of  relationship  which  the 
living  bear  to  the  dead,  regulate  the  depth 
of  the  mourning  worn,  and  the  length  of 
time  that  it  is  to  be  retained.  Mourning 
for  a husband  in  the  widow’s  cap  and  crape, 
is  usually  extended  over  twelve  months, 
and  after  that  period  the  wearer  may  either 
adopt  a half  mourning,  or  put  by  mourning 
altogether,  without  appearing  singular  or 
wanting  in  leeling.  In  cases  of  this  kind, 
the  wearing  of  mourning  beyond  the  pre- 
scribed interval  depends,  as  a matter  of 
course,  greatly  upon  sentiment,  the  degree 
of  affection  which  subsisted  between  the 
parties,  the  length  of  time  which  the  mar- 
riage existed,  &c.  Mourning  for  parents  is 
usually  worn  with  crape  for  six  months, 
afterwards  without  crape  for  the  same 
period.  For  a brother  or  sister,  six  months ; 
but  in  many  cases  for  a longer  period.  For 
an  uncle  or  aunt,  three  months ; £he  same 
for  a first  or  second  cousin.  Male  attire, 
however,  is  not  subject  to  very  stringent 
rule ; black  is  always  expensive  wear,  and 
sometimes  a person’s  pursuits  and  avo- 
cations will  not  permit  him  to  wear  it. 
The  most  prominent  article  in  mourning 
with  males,  is  the  hat.  For  this  purpose 
hat-bands  of  cloth  are  now  made  of  various 
depths,  as  required.  For  a wife,  the  hat- 
band should,  in  the  first  months  of  mourn- 
ing reach  to  the  extreme  verge  of  the  hat, 
and  be  gradually  reduced  in  depth  as  time 
passes  by.  For  a parent,  the  hat-band 
should  reach  to  within  two  inches  of  the 
crown,  and  so  in  proportion  according  to 
the  degree  of  relationship.  Pockethand- 
kerchiefs  used  during  the  period  of  moor- 
ing should  be  white,  not  coloured.  Little 
or  no  jewellery  should  be  displayed  when 
persons  are  in  deep  mourning,  the  som- 
breness of  the  one,  and  the  ostentation  of 
the  other,  are  incongruous.  During  the 
first  few  weeks  for  very  near  relatives,  it  is 
customary  to  observe  comparative  seclu- 
sion, balls,  theatres,  concerts,  parties,  &c., 
being  alike  unvisited.  Custom,  in  general, 
only  exacts  the  adoption  of  mourning  from 
the  relatives  of  deceased  persons,  but  there 
are  occasions  when  friendship  may  evince  a 
proper  delicacy  in  such  a matter,  not  only 
out  of  respect  to  the  departed,  but  in  con- 
sideration of  the  survivors.  Thus,  if  a per- 
son be  going  to  visit  a family,  with  the 
members  of  which  he  is  on  the  terms  of  the 
closest  intimacy,  and  who  have  recentlv 
experienced  a lieavy  bereavement,  such 
visitor,  instead  of  appearing  in  coloured 
clothes,  should  dress  in  black.  In  England, 
when  the  monarch  of  the  realm  dies,  every 
person  who  aspires  to  move  in  what  is 
termed  the  better  class  of  society,  is  ex- 
pected to  ajipear  in  slight  mourning,  for  a 
prescribed  period  ; or  rather  it  may  betaken 
in  a negative  sense,  that  is  to  any,  if  during 
the  period  of  national  mourning  a person 


were  to  appear  in  many-coloured  apparel, 
he  would  be  considered  as  offending  greatly 
against  good  taste  and  manners.  Written 
correspondence  during  the  interval  of 
mourning  is  conducted  on  paper  and  with 
envelopes  bordered  with  black;  the  depth 
of  the  border  is  regulated  in  the  same  way 
as  are  the  clothes  that  are  worn.  ’VFhen 
sealing- w'ax  is  called  into  requisition,  it 
should  be  black.  Visiting  cards  are,  upon 
the  same  principle,  edged  with  black. 

MOUSTACHE. — This  facial  ornament 
IS  now  more  extensively  adopted  in  Eng- 
land than  it  was  formerly ; it  is  said  to 
afford  protection  to  the  lungs  by  acting  as 
a sort  of  strainer,  and  intercepting  particles 
of  dust,  and  other  agents  inimical  to  the 
breathing  apparatus.  The  growth  of  the 
moustache  depends  greatly  upon  constitu- 
tional tendencies  ; sometimes  a youth  of 
eighteen  will  display  a bushy  appendage  on 
his  upper  lip,  while  another  person  who  has 
long  passed  the  period  of  manhood  will  only 
succeed  in  displaying  a few  straggling  hairs. 
The  growth  of  the  moustache  may,  how- 
ever, be  encouraged  by  clipping  the  extreme 
tips  of  the  hairs  from  time  to  time,  and  by 
applying  to  it  those  specifics,  and  putting  it 
under  that  treatment,  which  are  recom- 
mended in  thearticles  Baldness,  Haihs  &c 

MOUTH,  AFFECTIONS  OF.-No  por- 
tion of  the  body,  in  so  small  a compass, 
contains  so  many  varieties  of  structure  as 
the  mouth ; and  though  seemingly  alike  in 
their  general  appearance,  each,  anatomi- 
cally, is  remarkably  different  in  organisa- 
tion from  even  its  most  adjacent  structure. 
These  several  parts,  or  minor  organs,  are  • 
the  lips  and  cheeks,  the  palate  and  tongue" 
the  gums  and  teeth,  the  uvula  and  fauces 
behind,  and  the  salivary  glands  all  round. 

Except  from  accident,  such  as  the  inhala- 
tion of  scalding  steam,  the  application  of 
boiling  water,  or  corrosive  acids,  most  of 
the  diseases  affecting  this  series  of  parts 
may  be  said  to  be  sympathetic  or  the  result 
01  constitutional  disturbance,  or  diseases  of 
the  digestive  organs,  such  as  an  acute  or 
chronic  inflammation  of  the  stomach,  or 
mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal ; 
and  is  generally  indicated  by  a pupillary 
eruption  of  the  mouth,  thickening  of  the  lin- 
ing membrane,  with  a swelliug  and  abraded 
state  of  the  lips.  Of  such  affections,  the 
greater  number  appertain  rather  to  the 
period  of  infancy  and  childhood  than  that 
of  adult  or  old  age.  From  birth  till  after 
teething,  children  are  very  subject  to  what 
are  called  erythematous  affections  of  the 
mouth,  either  marked  with  great  heat  and 
redness  of  the  mouth,  accompanied  with  u 
congested  state  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
and  a dry  red  tongue,  with  more  or  less  of 
fever ; or  else  it  assumes  the  appearance  of 
small  white  spots,  covering  the  lips  and 
tongue ; or  that  organ  is  entirely  covered 
witli  a membranous  lining,  which,  from  the 
excess  of  bile  in  the  system,  is  usually  of  a 
brown  or  yellow  colour,  and  sometimes  the 
whole  of  the  mouth,  as  well  as  the  tongue,  is 
covered  with  the  same  hardened  exudation. 

In  this  case,  the  voice  is  affected,  making 
the  child’s  cry  sound  hoarse  and  dull. 
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The  treatment  in  most  of  such  cases  is 
nearly  always  alike  and  very  simple,  and 
consists  in  giving  an  aperient  powder  once 
or  twice  a day,  to  correct  the  unhealthy  state 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels ; and  where  the 
mouth  and  lances  are  unusually  loaded  with 
this  meritoranous  fur,  the  mouth  is  to  be 
washed  with  an  infusion  of  rose  leaves,  or 
with  a weak  solution  of  chloride  of  lime. 
The  best  aperient  powders  for  iufants,  in 
such  cases,  are  those  composed  of  grey 
powder,  scammony,  and  jalap,  either  in  equal 
quantities,  or  composed  of  one  part  of  grey 
powder  with  two  parts  of  the  other  ingre- 
dients, according  to  the  age  and  strength  of 
the  child.  When  the  congestion  is  obsti- 
nate, and  the  lever  continues  unabated,  a 
small  oleaginous  mixture  should  be  made, 
by  rubbing  two  drachms  of  castor  oil  with 
enough  mucilage  and  dill  water  to  make  an 
ounce  and  a half,  to  which  eight  drops  of  lau- 
danum are  to  be  added ; and  a teaspoonful 
of  this  mixture  given  to  the  child  three 
times  a day,  if  the  patient  is  twelve  months 
old ; under  that  age,  half  a teaspoonful ; 
and  when  older,  the  dose  is  to  be  regulated 
in  the  same  proportion.  But  by  far  the 
most  important  disease  with  which  the 
mouth  is  alfected,  is  the  well-known  condi- 
tion called  aphthae,  or  thrush,  a very  frequent 
and  painful  disease,  affecting  the  delicate 
membrane  of  the  mouth  of  adults ; it  is  the 
formation  of  one  or  two  small  round  ulcers, 
situated  between  the  inside  of  the  lip  and 
the  gum,  and  which  continue  for  several 
days,  causing  a considerable  amount  of  pain. 
As  this  uncomfortable  ulcer  is  the  conse- 
quence of  some  derangement  of  the  bowels, 
the  best  remedy  is  a cofvipound  rhubarb 
pill,  taken  night  and  morning  for  two  or 
three  days  ; at  the  same  time,  a few  grains 
of  powdered  loaf-sugar  placed  in  the  ulcers, 
will  excite  the  vessels,  and  by  the  irritation 
produced  promote  absorption.  The  salivary 
glands  become  sometimes  inflamed  and  en- 
larged, as  in  mumps,  when  they  must  be 
treated  by  the  same  means  recommended  in 
that  disease. 

For  the  foetid  breath  and  unpleasant  taste 
so  often  experienced  in  the  mouth,  the  most 
effectual  remedy  is  a daily  draught  of  worm- 
wood tea  for  the  first,  and  an  aperient  pill 
night  and  morning  till  the  cause  is  removed. 
—See  Tnnusii. 

MOVING.— See  Removing. 

MOWING.— This  is  one  of  the  most  labo- 
rious of  agricultural  and  gardening  employ- 
ments. The  chief  art  consists  in  cutting 
tlie  crop  as  close  to  the  surface  of  the  ground 
as  possible,  and  perfectly  level,  pointing  tlie 
swaths  well  out,  so  as  to  leave  scarcely  any 
ridges  under  them.  In  the  mowing  of  grain 
crops,  scythes  shorter  in  the  blade  than  the 
common  ones  are  made  use  of;  they  are 
also  furnished  either  with  a cradle  or  two 
twigs  of  osier  put  semicircular- wise  Into 
holes  made  in  the  handles  near  the  blades, 
in  such  a manner  that  one  semicircle  inter- 
sects the  other.  Commonly,  in  mowing 
barley,  oats,  or  otlier  grain,  the  corn  is  on 
the  right  hand  of  the  workman.  Alter  every 
mower,  a gatherer  follows  within  about  live 
or  six  feet  distance,  and  gathers  up  the 
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corn  into  parcels.  To  do  this  work  pro- 
perly, the  mower  should  form  but  one  track 
with  his  feet,  one  foot  chasing  the  other. 
In  the  practice  of  most  districts,  the  scythe 
is  swung  horizontally  or  nearly  level,  leaving 
the  stubble  of  almost  an  equal  height.  The 
Kentish  practice— in  which  county,  mowers 
excel— is  somewhat  different.  Here  the 
workman  proceeds  with  his  right  foot  for- 
ward, entering  the  point  of  his  scythe  with 
a downward  stroke,  and  raising  it  as  ab- 
ruptly out,  bringing  the  handle  round  to 
the  left  until  it  forms  nearly  a right  angle 
with  the  line  of  the  swath,  carrying  the 
corn  in  the  cradle  three  or  four  feet  behind 
the  place  where  it  grew,  lifting  it  high  and 
letting  it  fall  behind  his  left  loot.  The  dis- 
advantages of  this  method  are,  the  loss  of 
some  straw,  the  incumbrance  arising  from 
the  length  of  stubble,  and  a little  additional, 
labour ; but  in  districts  where  cattle  is  nob 
abundant,  these  drawbacks  are  compara- 
tively unfelt.  For  mowing  lawns,  meaaows». 
&c.,  a machine  has  been  invented,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  engraving.  This  machine  cuts, 
collects,  and  rolls  the  grass  at  one  and  tho 


same  time.  The  operation  of  mowing  is 
most  easily  performed  whilst  the  blades  of 
grass  are  wet,  as  they  then  cling  to  the 
scythe,  and  are  consequently  erect  against 
its  cutting  edge.  The  operation,  therelqre, 
should  be  perlormed  early  in  the  morning, 
before  the  dew  has  evaporated,  or  whilst 
the  grass  is  wet  from  rain  or  artifleial  water- 
ing.—See  Sickle,  Scythe,  &c.  , 

SlUFF.— An  article  appertaining  to  a 
lady’s  wardrobe,  at  present  but  little  worn 
For  preservation  of,  see  Funs. 

MUFFIN  BUDDING.— Split  in  halves  as 
many  muflins  as  may  be  required,  and  luivmg 
put  into  a tin  shape  a layer  ot 
preserve,  lay  over  it  a layer  ot 
another  of  preserve,  and  so  on  alternately 
until  the  shape  is  filled;  pour  over  it  some 
warm  milk,  in  which  four  or  live  eps  have 
been  previously  beaten  up;  cover  the  shape, 
and  set  it  in  a saucepan  of  boiling  water, 
let  it  boil  in  this  manner  for  twenty  mi- 
nutes, then  turn  it  out,  and  serve  with  sweet 

^'^MUFFINS,  TO  Make.  — Strain  into  ^ 
pan  a pint  of  warm  milk  and  a 'inn^.o'' 

^hit  oV  thick  sniall-beer  yeast;  add  8«m- 

cieiit  flour  to  make  the  whole  ‘"to  « natter  , 
cover  it  over,  and  let  it  Quarter 

place  until  it  has  risen  ; ‘''O" 
of  a pint  of  warm  milk,  «nd  an  ounce  oi 
butter  rubbed  in  some  Hour  quite  tine.  Mix 
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these  well  together,  then  add  sufficient  flour 
to  convert  it  into  dough ; cover  it  over,  and 
let  it  stand  lor  half  an  hour ; then  work  it 
up  again  and  break  it  into  small  pieces  ; roll 
them  into  a round  form,  and  cover  them  for 
a quarter  of  an  hour.  Next,  begin  baking; 
and  when  laid  on  the  iron,  watch  them  care- 
fully, and  when  one  side  changes  colour, 
turn  the  other,  taking  care  that  they  be 
neither  burned  nor  discoloured.  Be  careful 
also  that  the  iron  does  not  become  too  hot. 
In  order  to  bake  muflins  properly,  a place 
should  be  built  as  if  a copper  was  to  be  set ; 
but  instead  of  the  copper,  a piece  of  iron 
must  be  put  over  the  top,  fixed  in  form  like 
the  bottom  of  an  iron  pot,  underneath  which 
a coal  lire  may  be  kindled  when  required. 

MUFFINS,  TO  Toast. — Muffins  should 
be  toasted  gradually ; otherwise  they  become 
heavy.  First  hold  one  side  of  the  muffin  to 
the  Are,  then  the  other,  so  that  it  may  become 
warmed  through  ; then  pull  the  muffin  out, 
and  toast  each  side  in  turn ; when  done,  slip 
in  the  butter  and  set  the  muffins  by  the  lire 
one  on  the  top  of  the  other ; touch  them  as 
little  as  possible  wjth  a knife,  as  this  causes 
them  to  become  heavy. 

MULHFllRT,  Culture  of.— This  tree 
may  be  propagated  by  seed,  layers,  cuttings. 


or  grafting.  The  first  is  the  least  advisable 
mode,  unless  lor  stocks  to  in-arch  upon. 
Buyers  will  generally  take  root  sufficiently 
the  first  year  to  bear  separating  from  the 
parent  tree,  and  sliould  then  be  planted  in  a 
nursery,  and  trained  up  with  single  stems. 
In  four  years  they  will  be  fit  to  ])lant  out 
where  they  are  to  remain.  They  should  be 
jilanted  at  a proper  distance  to  admit  the 
sun  and  air,  as  (he  fruit,  when  the  trees  are 
too  close,  is  apt  to  become  mildewed ; they 
should  also  be  sheltered  from  the  cast,  west, 
and  north  winds.  In  raising  mulberries 
from  cutilngs,  clioose  the  former  year’s 
shoots,  having  one  joint  of  the  two-year- 
old  wood.  I’lant  them  in  autumn,  if  line 
weather,  or  in  the  month  of  March,  in. rows 
nine  inclies  apart,  and  at  a distance  of  two 
inches  in  (he  rows,  leaving  only  two  or  three 
buds  above  ground : prepare  thegroimd  with 
manure,  and  water  the  plants  but  little.  If 
they  succeed  well,  they  may,  next  season, 
be  tran.-<])lantcd  into  a nursery,  and  trans- 


planted as  directed  for  layers.  These  young 
trees,  while  they  remain  in  the  nursery,  should 
be  transplanted  every  three  or  four  years. 
When  propagated  by  grafting,  the  young 
mulberry  trees  are  planted  in'  pots,  raised 
to  the  bearing  branches  of  old  trees,  and 
grafted  by  approach.  The  soil  morft  suitable 
for  the  mulberry  is  a rich  light  earth,  and 
where  there  is  a good  depth.  The  best 
season  for  pruning  is,  when  the  blossoms 
first  become  visible  in  the  spring.  Pinch  olT 
every  barren  shoot  which  is  not  wanted  to 
cover  the  wall,  and  stop  every  bearing  shoot 
under  similar  circumstances,  at  the  third  or 
fourth  leaf.  The  most  forward  berries  attain 
maturity  about  the  end  of  August ; and  there 
is  a succession  of  ripening  fruit  on  the  same 
tree  for  about  a month  or  six'  weeks.  The 
ripening  berries  gradually  change  from  a red 
to  a black  colour,  and  should  be  gathered 
accordingly  for  Immediate  use.  This  delicate 
fruit  will  not  keep  good  off  the  tree  above  a 
day  or  two. 

SlULBERET  LEAVES. — Theseformthe 
chief  food  of  silkwoims.  The  leaves  must 
not  be  gathered  from  the  mulberry  until  the 
trees  are  well-grown,  when  those  which  are 
youngest,  and  bear  fruit  regularly,  should 
be  selected,  and  the  stripping  made  complete 
by  passing  the  hand  along  the  branches  from 
bottom  to  top.  The  chief  point  to  be  attended 
to  is,  to  leave  the  eyes  from  which  the  new 
branches  spring,  uninjured.  A tree  must 
on  no  account  be  stripped  twice  in  the  same 
year.  The  leaves,  when.gathered,  should  be 
carried  away  in  damp  bags,  and  kept  in  a 
cool  dark  place,  being  slightly  watered  if 
they  appear  laded.  The  best  time  for 
gathering  them  is  early  in  the  morning 
before  the  dew  has  disappeared. 

MULBERRY  PRESERVE. — Choose 
large  and  very  ripe  mulberries,  put  them 
gen  tly  into  some  strong  syrup,  and  let  them 
bod,  covering  over  the  pan,  and  shaking  it 
^ time  to  time;  tlien  take  them 
on  the  fire,  skim  the  syrup,  and  let  it  stand 
lor  two  hours:  then  put  the  pan  over  the 
fire  again,  and  let  the  contents  boil  until  the 
syrup  has  become  exceedingly  thick ; put  by 
in  pots  securely  covered. 

MULBERRY  RATAFIA.— Take  half  a 
pound  of  red  curr.ants,  three  pounds  of  ripe 
mulberries,  and  half  a pound  of  raspberries; 
put  them  for  a very  short  time  over  the  fire; 
then  set  by  the  juice  with  half  a drachm  of 
mace,  to  infuse  for  three  weeks  in  two  gallons 
of  brandy;  then  dissolve  three  pounds  and 
a half  ol  loaf  sugar  in  a pint  of  water,  mi.x 
this  with  the  brandied  juice,  filter  the  whole, 
and  pour  into  bottles. 

Red  currants,  ilb. ; mulberries,  3lbs. ; 
raspberries,  Jib. ; mace,  } drnchui ; brandy, 

2 gallons  : sugar,  3Jlbs. ; water,  1 pint. 

JIIULBERRY  syrup. — Select  mulberries 
which  are  very  ripe,  put  them  into  a sauce- 
pan and  let  tliem  break  over  a slow  fire; 
pass  them  through  a sieve,  so  us  to  ex- 
tract the  juice ; let  it  run  through  a jelly- 
bag,  add  to  it  a quantity  of  very  strong 
syrup,  in  the  proportion  of  two  pounds  of 
sugar  to  ajiint  ol  juice:  keep  this  near  the 
lire  until  it  is  reduced  about  oiie-l'ourth,  and 
when  cold  pour  into  bottles. 
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MULBERRY  WINE.— To  every  gallon  of 
mulberries  add  the  game  quantity  of  water. 
Only  a small  portion  of  the  berries  should 
be  bruised  at  one  time,  that  they  may  be 
done  more  effectually.  The  water  is  then 
added,  and  allowed  to  remain  on  the  fruit 
for  forty-eight  hours,  stirring  well  night  and 
morning  during  that  time,  when  they  are  to 
be  squeezed  and  strained,  and  the  juice 
measured  into  the  fermenting  tub.  Add  to 
each  quart  of  juice  a pound  and  a quarter  of 
sugar,  and  proceed  as  with  other  wines. 

MULBERRIES,  Presek-ved  Dry.— 
Gather  mulberries  when  they  are  scarcely 
ripe,  and  give  them  a boil  in  syrup ; then  let 
them  stand  for  twenty-four  hours  near  the 
tire,  so  as  just  to  keep  warm ; at  the  end  of 
this  time,  take  them  out,  drain  them,  and 
put  them  upon  tins,  powdering  them  well 
with  line  sugar,  and  exposing  them  to  the 
sun;  wlien  they  are  dry  on  one  side,  turn 
them,  powder  them  in  the  same  way,  and 
finish  the  drying, 

MULBERRIES,  Uses  anb  Properties 
OF.— This  f -uit  is  brought  to  the  dessert,  and 
recommends  itself  by  its  highly  aromatic 
fiavour  and  abundant  sub-acid  juice.  It 
enters  but  little  into  pastry  in  a distinct 
form,  but  gives  an  additional  flavour  to  some 
of  the  other  fruits.  It  is  very  wholesome, 
cooling,  and  rather  laxative ; it  does  not 
undergo  acetous  fermentation,  and  may  be, 
therefore,  safely  eaten  by  gouty  and  rheu- 
matic persons.  The  syrup,  used  as  a gargle, 
is  beneficial  in  cases  of  sore  throat. 

MULE. — A hybrid  animal  between  the 
horse  and  the  ass,  difl'ering  in  size,  strength, 
and  form,  according  to  the  predominance  of 
its  parental  species ; those  between  a male- 
ass,  and  a mare,  being  far  superior  to  the 
progeny  of  a she-ass  aiid  a horse.  In  moun- 
tainous countries  mules  are  highly  service- 
able, no  beast  of  burden  being-  either  so 
sure-footed  or  so  capable  of  enduring  fatigue. 
They  are  sometimes  fifteen  or  sixteen  hands 
high,  thick  set,  and  capable  of  travelling  for 
months  together  with  six  or  eight  hundred- 
•weight  on  their  backs. 

MULLED  WINE. — Add  to  a quart  of 
wine  a pint  of  water  and  a tablespoonful  of 
all.spice ; boil  them  together  for  a few  mi- 
nutes ; beat  up  ai.v  eggs.s,with  sugar  added 
to  taste ; pour  the  boiling  wine  on  the  eggs, 
stirring  it  all  the  time.  Be  careful  not  to 
pour  the  eggs  into  tl>e  wine,  or  they  will 
curdle. 

igr  Wine,  1 quart;  water,  I pint;  all- 
spice, 1 tablespocnlul ; eggs,  6;  sugar,  to 
taste. 

MULLET.  -A  fish  of  which  there  are 
several  kinds,  the  grey  mullet  and  the 
red  mullet  (fi^.  1)  being  the  best  known. 
The  grey  mullet  (flfj.  2)  is  commonly  an 
inhabitant  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
northern  seas,  where  it  is  chiefly  found 
frequenting  the  shallow  water  near  the 
shores,  hi  the  spring  and  carlv  sum- 
mer months  this  fish  asceiids  rivers  to 
a considerable  distance,  and  when  pre- 
paring for  these  expeditions.  Is  observed 
in  shoals  near  the  surface  of  the  water. 
They  rise  freely  at  the  flie.s  used  for  trout, 
and  when  hooked,  require  ;.;reai  care  in  the 
C'Ju 


management  of  them,  as  they  are  strong  in 
the  water,  and  plunge  violently.  They  are 

Fig.  1. 


fond  of  resting  in  the  sand  or  soft  mud,  in 
search  of  food.  The  red  mullet  is  caught 

Fig.  2. 


chiefly  in  the  Mediterranean ; it  is  of  a 
smaller  size  than  the  species  just  described, 
and  is  considered  very  delicate  food. 

MULLET  BAKED.  — Remove  the  gills 
only,  without  interfering  -with  the  liver  and 
tail ; bake  the  fish  for  about  half  an  hour  in 
a moderately  heated  oven ; season  them 
well ; and  cover  them  with  chopped  mush- 
rooms, shalots,  chives,  or  trutfles.  together 
with  parsley  and  sweet  herbs  of  any  sort; 
put  them  into  a dish  of  brown  gravy,  with  a 
gill  of  either  white  or  red  wine  ; baste  them 
frequently,  and  when  done  squeeze  a little 
lemon-juice  over  them  and  serve. 

MULLE'l'  BO  I LEIX— After  cleaning  the 
fish  thoroughly,  boil  them  in  suit  and  water, 
and  put  to  the  remainder  of  the  water,  al  ter 
pouring  away  a part,  a pint  of  port  wine, 
some  salt  and  vinegar,  two  onions  sliced, 
witli  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  some  nutmeg, 
pounded  mace,  and  tlie  juice  of  a lemon; 
boil  these  well  togetlier  with  two  or  three 
anchovies;  tlien  put  in  the  li.sh;  wlien  tlioy 
liave  simmered  for  some  time,  dish  them, 
strain  the  sniico  over  ttiem,  and  poive. 

.MULEET  BROILED.  Remove tliegllls, 
and  wipe  tlie  fl.sli  witli  a dry  clofli  fromlicad 
to  tail ; Hour  them  ; butter  well  half  a slieet 
of  Imtter  paper,  season  it  witli  pc'pper  and 
salt ; rub  a little  butter  over  tlie  mullet  and 
season  it;  envelope  tlie  lisli  in  ilio  imper,- 
laslen  llie  ends  securely,  and  broil  it  tor 
tweiilv  minutes  : serve  in  the  papj-*"- 

MULLET  FRIED.  — Scale  and  g«t  tho 
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fish ; melt  some  butter,  and  pour  it  into  a 
deep  dish ; score  the  mullet  across  the  back, 
and  dip  them  into  the  butter ; then  set  some 
butter  over  the  fire  in  a stewpan ; let  it 
clarify,  fry  the  mullet  in  it ; when  they  are 
done  serve  on  a hot  dish,  with  melted  butter 
and  anohovy. 

MULLET  STEWED.-Put  three  mullet 
into  a shallow  stewpan  with  a wineglassfui 
of  sherry,  a teacupful  of  broth,  an  onion,  a 
carrot,  and  a turnip  sliced,  two  bay  leaves, 
a blade  of  mace,  a sprig  of  parsley  and  of 
thyme,  two  slices  of  lemon,  and  a little  sea- 
soning; stew  the  fish  gently  for  twenty 
minutes  ; dish  them ; strain  the  sauce, 
thickeu  it  with  fiour  and  butter,  pour  it  over 
the  fish,  and  serve. 

MULLIGATAWNY  SOUP.  — Cut  four 
pounds  of  breast  of  veal  into  pieces,  about 
two  inches  by  one;  put  the  trimmings  into 
a stewpan  with  two  quarts  of  water,  adding 
twelve  corns  of  black  pepper,  and  the  sanie 
of  allspice ; when  the  liquor  boils,  skim  it 
clear,  and  let  it  boil  for  an  hour  and  a half, 
then  strain  it  off ; while  it  is  boiling,  fry  the 
pieces  of  veal  with  four  onions  in  butter, 
until  they  are  brown ; this  done,  put  the 
broth  to  them,  and  set  the  mixture  over  the 
fire ; when  it  boils,  skim  it  thoroughly ; let 
it  simmer  for  half  an  hour,  then  mix  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  curry,  and  the  same  of 
flour,  with  a little  cold  water  and  a tea- 
spoonful of  salt;  add  these  to  the  soup,  and 
simmer  it  gently  till  the  veal  is  quite  tender, 
then  dish  and  serve. 

Veal,  fibs. ; water,  2 quarts ; pepper- 
corns, 12;  allspice,  12  corns;  onions,  4; 
butter,  sufficient ; curry,  2 tablespoonfuls ; 
flour,  2 tablespoonfuls  ; salt,  1. teaspoonful. 

MULLIGATAWTNV  SOUP,  of  Vege- 
tables.— Dissolve,  in  a large  stewpan,  or 
thick  iron 'Saucepan,  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
butter,  and  when  it  is  on  the  point  of  brown- 
ing, throw  in  four  large  onions  shred,  three 
pounds  weight  of  young  vegetable  marrow, 
cut  in  large  dice,  and  cleared  from  the  skin 
and  seeds,  four  large  cucumbers  pared,  split, 
and  likewise  freed  from  their  seeds,  and  from 
three  to  six  large  acid  apples,  according  to 
taste ; stew  these  over  a gentle  fire  until 
they  are  tolerably  tender,  snaking  the  pan 
often.  Then  strew  lightly  over,  and  mix 
well  amongst  them,  three  tablespoonfuls  of 
curry  powder,  and  one  tablespoonful  of  salt ; 
then  let  the  vegetables  stew  for  half  an  hour 
longer;  this  done,  pour  on  to  the  vegetables 
gradually,  sufficient  boiling  water  to  just 
cover  them,  and  when  they  are  almost  re- 
duced to  a pulp,  press  the  whole  through  a 
hair  sieve  with  a wooden  spoon,  and  beat 
it  in  a clean  stewpan,  with  as  much  addi- 
tional liquid  as  will  make  two  quarts  with 
that  which  was  first  added.  _ Give  any  fla- 
vouring required,  whether  of  salt,  cayenne, 
or  acid,  and  serve  the  soup  very  hot. 

iiutter,  ilb. ; vegetable  marrow,  3lbs. ; 
onions,  4 ; cucumbers,  4 ; apples,  from  3 to 
6 ; curry- powder,  3 tablespoonfuls  ; salt, 
1 ’tablespoonful;  water,  2 quarts;  season- 
ing. as  required. 

MUMl’S.— A painful  glandular  alfecuon 
of  the  principal  salivary  orgp  of  the  mouth, 
the  i>(ivoiid  which  is  indicated  by 


a swelling  in  the  throat  under  the  jaw, 
either  on  one  side  of  the  neck,,or  extending 
across  to  the  throat,  and  is  at  first  circum- 
scribed and  moveabie;  it  in  a day  or  two 
becomes  hard  and  diffused,  attended  with 
great  inconvenience  in  speaking,  and  some 
difficulty  and  pain  in  both  mastication  and 
swallowing.  Though  seldom  accompanied 
with  fever,  or  constitutional  disturbance, 
it  not  unfrequently  produces  slight  head- 
ache, and  is  more  or  less  attended  with  en- 
largement of  the  neighbouring  glands  of 
the  jaw  and  ear.  The  disease  generally 
lasts  from  four  to  six  days,  though  the 
subsidence  of  the  sweUing  generally  begins 
to  be  conspicuous  at  the  former  date.  The 
treatment  is  remarkably  simple;  a warm 
bran  poultice  kept  constantly  over  the  swel- 
ling, and  the  exhibition  of  one  or  two  com- 
pound rhubarb  pills— or,  if  a child,  a mild 
aperient  of  grey  powder  and  scammony ; 
or  a wineglassful  of  senna  and  manna  tea — 
is  all  that  is,  ivith  rare  exceptions,  re- 
quired ; for,  as  the  swelling  is  harmless  and 
temporary,  it  is  seldom  that  any  stimulant 
application  is  necessary,  or  even  proper. 
A peculiarity,  and  a beneficial  one,  how- 
ever, is  observable  in  this  disease  upon  its 
subsidence,  which,  though  it  may  appear  as 
if  the  annoyance  would  be  general  and  of 
long  continuance,  is  however  a beneficial 
remedy,  and  has  been  always  found  to 
act  favourably  for  the  patient— this  is  a 
sympathetic  swelling  of  the  gland  of  the 
breast,  in  females,  and  in  the  inguinal 
region,  in  males,  upon  the  disappearance  of 
the  mumps;  but  as  neither  requires  any 
special  treatment,  the  knowledge  of  the  f act 
is  only  necessary  to  guard  against  any  need- 
less alarm.  When,  however,  as  in  scrofu- 
lous habits,  the  swelling  of  the  mumps 
continues  for  some  time,  and  remains  at 
the  end  of  a week  hard  and  undiminished, 
it  should  be  gently  rubbed  with  cam- 
phorated oU  nignt  and  morning,  and  again 
covered  with  the  poultice;  and  in  such 
cases  an  extra  dose  of  the  aperient  pills, 
powder,  or  draught  given.  A few  appli- 
cations of  the  camphor  will  cause  ab- 
sorption and  efi'ect  a cure,  in  those  cases 
where  such  extra  treatment  is  deemed 
necessary. 

MURRAIN.  — A contagious  disease 
amongst  cattle,  principally  caused  by  a hot 
dry  season,  or  rather  by  a general  putre- 
faction of  the  air,  which  begets  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  blood  and  a swelling  in  the 
throat,  which,  in  many  instances,  soon 
proves  mortal.  The  symptoms  are,  a hang- 
ing down  and  swelling  of  the  head,  abun- 
dance of  gum  in  the  eyes,  rattling  in  the 
throat,  a short  breath,  feeble  pulse,  palpi- 
tation of  the  heart,  tenderness  of  the  spine, 
a staggering  motion,  and  shining  tongue. 
The  treatment  of  this  disease  must  bo 
governed  by  surrounding  circumstances. 
The  early  stage  of  murrain  is  one  of  fever, 
and  the  means  of  cure  should  correspond 
with  this— bleeding;  physic  should  be  cau- 
tiously, yet  not  timorously,  resorted  to; 
small  doses  of  purgative  medicine,  with 
more  of  the  aromatic  than  is  generally 
added,  will  be  serviceable,  effecting  the 
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present  purpose,  and  not  hastening  or 
increasing  the  debility  which  generally 
threatens.  But  if  the  bowels  are  sufficiently 
active,  or  diarrhoea  is  imminent,  and  at  the 
same  time  symptoms  of  fever  are  apparent, 
no  purgatives  should  be  given,  and  the 
sedatives  must  be  mingled  with  some  vege- 
table tonics.  In  combating  the  pustular 
and  sloughing  gangrenous  stage,  the  chlo- 
ride of  lime  will  be  the  best  external  appli- 
cation; while  a little  of  it  administered 
with  the  other  medicines  internally,  may 
possibly  lessen  the  tendency  to  general  de- 
composition. The  external  application  of 
it  should  be  confined  to  the  ulcerated  parts 
alone,  but  it  should  be  plentifully  sprinkled 
over  and  about  the  beast ; and  the  infected 
animal  should  be  immediately  removed  from 
the  sound  ones. 

MUSHKOOM,  Culture  of.— The  culture 
of  the  mushroom  is  the  most  singular  and 
curious  of  any  of  the  processes  in  gardening. 
In  other  cases  we  either  sow  or  plant  some- 
thing material,  but  in  this  instance  we 
commit  nothing  to  the  earth  of  a vegetative 
tendency  that  is  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 
It  would  appear  that  animal  manure  is  ne- 
cessary to  the  spawn  of  mushrooms ; and 
thus  the  droppings  of  horses  are  found  to 
produce  mushrooms  more  abundantly  and 
with  greater  certainty  than  the  droppings 
of  any  other  animal.  The  active  principle 
in  the  growth  of  mushrooms  is  the  spawn  ; 
this  is  a white  fibrous  substance,  running 
like  broken  threads  in  such  material  as  is 
fitted  to  nourish  it.  These  threads  produce, 
when  planted,  tubercles  in  the  manner  of 
potatoes.  The  process  of  culture  ordinarily 
adopted  is  as  follows About  the  end  of 
September,  a quantity  of  liorse  droppings 
which  have  accumulated  from  the  adjacent 
stable,  should  be  collected  and  thrown  toge- 
ther in  a heap  to  lerment  and  acquire  heat; 
and  as  this  heat  generally  proves  too  vio- 
lent at  first,  it  should,  previously  to  making 
the  bed,  be  reduced  to  a proper  temperature 
by  Ireqiiently  turning  it-^n  the  course  of  a 
fortnight  or  three  weeks which  time  it  will 
most  likely  require  for  all  the  parts  to 
receive  an  equable  state  of  fermentation. 
During  the  above  time,  should  it  be  showery 
Weather,  the  heap  wilt  require  some  sort  of 
temporary  protection  by  covering  it  with 
litter,  as  too  much  wet  would  soon  deaden 
its  lermentitig  quality.  The  like  caution 
should  be  attended  to  in  making  the  bed, 
and  alter  finishing  it.  As  soon  as  it  is 
observed  that  the  fiery  heat  and  rank 
steam  of  the  dung  are  gone  oil,  a dry 
and  sheltered  spot  of  ground  should  be 
chosen,  on  whicli  to  make  a bed.  I he  plttoe 
being  determined  on,  a space  should  be 
marked  out  five  feet  broad,  and  the  length 
(running  north  and  south)  should  be  accord- 
ing to  the  quantity  of  the  mushrooms  likely 
to  be  reciiiirecl.  u for  a moderate  family,  a 
bed  twelveor  fourteen  feet  long  will  be lound 

(provided  it  takes  well)  to  produce  a good 
supply  of  mushrooms  for  some  monllis. 
On  the  space  marked  for  making  the  oed, 
a trench  should  be  thrown  out  about  six 
inches  deep ; the  mould  may  be  rcigularly 
laid  at  the  side,  and  if  good,  it  Will  do  lor 
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earthing  the  bed  hereafter;  otherwise,  if 
brought  from  a distance,  that  of  a more 
loamy  than  a sandy  nature  will  be  best. 
Either  in  the  trench,  or  upon  the  surface, 
there  should  be  laid  about  four  inches  of 
good  dung,  not  too  short,  for  forming  the 
bottom  of  the  bed ; then  lay  on  the  prepared 
dung  a few  inches  thick  regularly  over  the 
surface,  beating  it  as  regularly  down  with 
the  fork  ; continue  thus,  gradually  drawing 
in  the  sides  to  the  height  of  live  feet,  until  it 
narrows  to  the  top  like  the  ridge  of  a house. 
In  that  state  it  may  remain  for  ten  days  or 
a fortnight,  during  which  time  the  heat 
should  be  examined  towards  the  middle  of 
the  bed,  by  thrusting  some  small  sharp 
sticks  down  in  three  or  four  places ; and 
when  found  of  a gentle  heat,  tlie  bed  may 
be  spawned,  for  wnich  purpose  the  spawn 
bricks  should  be  broken  regularly  into 
pieces  about  an  inch  and  a half  or  two  inches 
square,  beginning  within  six  inches  of  the 
bottom  of  the  bed,  and  in  lines  about  eight 
inches  apart ; the  same  distance  will  also  do 
for  the  pieces  of  spawn,  which,  in  a dung 
ridge,  arc  best  put  in  by  one  hand,  raising 
the  dung  up  a few  inches,  whilst  with  the 
other  the  spawn  can  be  laid  in  and  covered 
at  the  same  time.  Alter  spawning  the 
bed,  if  it  is  found  in  that  regular  state  ol 
heat  before  mentioned,  it  may  be  earthed. 
After  the  surface  is  levelled  with  the  back 
of  a spade,  there  should  be  laid  on  two 
inches  of  mould— that  out  of  the  trench,  if 
dry  and  good,  will  do ; otherwse,  if  to  be 
brought  and  a choice  made,  that  of  a kindly 
loam  is  to  be  preferred.  After  having  been 
laid  on,  it  is  to  be  beaten  closely  together, 
and  when  the  whole  is  finished,  pie  bed 
must  be  covered  about  a foot  thick  with  good 
oat- straw,  over  which  should  be  laid  mats, 
for  the  double  purpose  of  keeping  the  bed 
dry  and  of  securing  the  covering  from  being 
bltnvn  off.  In  the  course  of  two  or  three 
days,  the  bed  should  be  examined  ; and  it  it 
is  considered  that  the  heat  is  likely  to  in- 
crease, the  covering  must  be  diminished  lor 
a few  days,  which  is  better  than  taking  it 
entirely  off.  In  about  a month  or  live  weeks, 
mushrooms  will  most  likely  make  their  ap- 
pearance, and  in  the  course  of  forty-eight 
hours  afterwards,  they  will  have  grown  to  a 
sufficient  size  for  use.  Mushrooms  are  some- 
times grown  in  the  same  bed  \vith  melons 
and  cucumbers.  The  spawn  is  inserted  lu 
the  mould  and  on  the  hills  ol  the  beds,  as 
soon  as  the  burning  heat  is  passed,  in 
September  or  October,  when  the  bines  ot 
the  plants  decay,  the  bed  is  carelully  cleaned, 
the  glasses  put  on  and  kept  close,  and 
when  the  earth  becomes  dry,  water  is  Ire- 
quently  but  moderately  given,  as  well  as 
every  mild  shower  admitted  when  necesuiiiy. 
A gentle  heat  is  thus  caused,  and  the  pio- 
duce  is  often  extraordinarily  abundant,  rc- 
quently  two  bushels,  from  a frame  ten  icct 
by  six  feet,  and  mushrooms  have  been  pro- 
duced two  pounds  in  weight.  Miishrooms 
may  also  be  grown  in  a cellar  or  other  vauitea 
place,  neither  fire  nor  water  being  necessary. 
In  gathering  mushrooms,  covering  bu  g 
carUfully  turned  off,  onlv  »«<='> 
taken  as  are  half  an  inch  or  more  m dia 
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meter  before  they  become  flat,  but  are  com- 
pact and  firm.  Each  mushroom  is  detached 
by  a gentle  twist  completely  to  the  root ; a 
knife  must  never  be  employed,  for  the 
stumps  left  in  the  ground  decay,  and  become 
the  nursery  of  maggots,  which  are  hable  to 
infect  the  succeeding  crop. 

MUSHROOM  ESSENCE.-Select  either 
flap  or  button  mushrooms,  and  sprinkle 
salt  over  them ; three  hours  afterwards 
wash  them ; next  day  strain  off  the  liquor 
that  will  flow  from  them,  put  it  into  a stew- 
pan,  and  boil  it  till  it  is  reduced  one-half. 
This  essence  will  not  keep  long,  and  should 
be  used,  therefore,  as  soon  after  it  is  made 
as^possible. 

MUSHROOM  FORCEMEAT.  — Cut 
closely  off  the  stems  of  some  small,  just- 
opened  mushrooms,  peel  them,  and  take  out 
the  fur.  Dissolve  an  ounce  and  a half  of 
fresh  butter  in  a saucepan,  throw  the  mush- 
rooms into  it  with  a little  cayenne  and  a 
slight  sprinkling  of  mace,  and  stew  them 
softly,  keeping  them  well  shaken  for  six  or 
seven  minutes,  then  turn  them  into  a dish, 
spread  them  over  it,  and  raise  one  end,  that 
the  liquid  may  drain  from  them.  When 
they  are  quite  cold,  mince,  and  then  mix 
them  with  four  ounces  of  bread-crumbs 
finely  grated,  an  ounce  and  a half  of  butter, 
and  part  of  that  in  which  they  were  stewed. 
Should  the  forcemeat  appear  too  moist  to 
admit  of  the  whole,  strew  in  a saltspoonful 
of  salt,  a third  as  much  of  cayenne,  and 
about  tile  same  quantity  of  mace  and  nut- 
meg, with  a teaspoonful  of  grated  lemon- 
peel  Mix  the  whole  thoroughly  with  the 
unbeaten  yolk  of  one  egg,  and  use  the  force- 
meat poached  in  small  bails  for  soup,  or 
fried  and  served  in  the  dish  with  roast 
fowls,  or  round  minced  veal ; or  to  fill  boiled 
fowls,  partridges,  and  turkeys. 

igr  Mushrooms,  peeled  and  trimmed, 
4ozs. ; butter,  1 Joz. ; mace  and  cayenne, 
slight  sprinkling;  bread-crumbs,  4ozs.  ; 
butter,  140Z.  (with  part  of  tliat  used  in 
the  stewing) ; salt,  1 saltspoonful ; cayenne, 
mace,  nutmeg,  J of  saltspoonful  each ; 
lemon-rind  grated,  1 teaspoonful ; egg, 

^ SlUSHROOM  KETCHU1*.-Take  fresh- 
gathered  mushrooms,  with  full  large-growm 
flaps,  put  a layer  of  these  at  the  bottom  of 
a deep  earthen  pan,  and  sprinkle  tliem  with 
salt,  then  another  layer  of  mushrooms, 
another  sprinkling  of  salt,  and  so  on  alter- 
nately. Let  them  remain  for  two  or  tliree 
hours,  by  whicti  time  tlie  salt  wiil  have 
penetrateil  tlie  mushrooms,  and  rendered 
them  ea.sy  to  break.  Round  them  in  a 
mortar,  or  inasli  them  well  with  your  hands, 
and  let  them  remain  for  a couple  of  days, 
stirring  them  up  and  mashing  Ihem 
thoroughly  each  (lay.  Then  transfer  them 
into  ii  stone  jar,  and 'to  each  quart  add  an 
ounce  and  a half  of  whole  black  pep^)el■,  and 
half  an  ounce  of  allspice;  stop  the  jar  very 
close,  and  set.  it  in  a stewpan  of  boiling 
water,  and  keep  it  boiling  tor  two  h ours. 
Take  oitt  the  jar,  and  strain  the  0011  o uts 
through  a hair  sieve  (without  squeezing  the 
mushrooin.s ) ■ in  to  a clean  stewpan,  let,  it 
boil  very  gently  1'  t half  an  hour,  then  allow 


it  to  become  cool,  and  bottle  it.  Be  par- 
ticular in  corking  the  bottles  closely,  and 
afterwards  seal  them.  Keep  them  in  a dry 
and  cool  plaoa  Examine  the  ketchup  from 
time  to  time,  by  placing  a strong  light 
behind  the  neck  of  the  bottle,  and  if  any 
pellicle  appears  about  it,  boil  it  up  again 
with  a few  peppercorns. 

MUSHROOM  POWDER.— Wash  half  a 
peck  of  large  mushrooms  clean  from  all 
dirt  and  grit ; and  scrape  out  the  fur  : put 
them  into  a stewpan  over  the  fire  without 
water,  with  two  large  onions,  half  an  ounce 
of  cloves,  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  mace,  and 
a dessertspoonful  of  white  pepper,  all  in 
powder;  simmer  and  shake  the  whole  tUl 
all  the  liquor  be  dried  up,  but  be  careful 
that  the  mushrooms  do  not  burn.  Lay 
them  on  tins  or  sieves,  in  a slow  oven,  till 
they  are  dry  enough  to  be  reduced  to  pow- 
der ; do  this  in  a mortar,  then  put  the 
powder  into  small  bottles,  closely  tied  and 
corked,  and  keep  them  in  a dry  place. 

Mushrooms,  ^ peck ; onions,  2 ; 
cloves,  ioz. ; mace,  ioz. ; pepper,  1 dessert- 
spoonful. 

MUSHROOM  SAUCE.  — Pick  and  peel 
half  a pint  of  small  mushrooms,  wash  them 
very  clean,  and  put  them  into  a saucepan 
with  half  a pint  of  veal  gravy  or  milk,  a little 
pepper  and  salt,  and  an  ounce  of  butter 
rubbed  with  a tablespoonful  of  flour ; stir 
them  together,  and  set  them  over  a gentle 
fire  to  stew  slowly  tfll  tender;  skim  and 
strain  it,  then  serve. 

Mushrooms  (small),  pint ; veal 
gravy  or  milk,  i pint;  pepper  and  salt,  suf- 
ficient ; butter,  loz. ; flour,  1 tablespoonful. 

MUSHROOM  TOAST.  — Cut  the  stems 
from  a quart  of  small,  just-opened  mush- 
rooms, peel  them,  and  take  out  the  gills. 
Dissolve  two  ounces  and  a half  of  fresh 
butter  in  a stewpan,  put  in  the  mushrooms, 
strew  over  them  a quarter  of  a teaspoonful  of 
powdered  mace  mixed  with  a little  cayenne, 
and  let  them  stew  over  a gentle  fire  for 
twelve  or  fifteen  minutes,  stirring  them  fre- 
quently during  the  time;  then  add  a dessert- 
spoonful of  flour,  and  shake  the  pan  round 
until  the  contents  are  slightly  browned. 
Pour  in,  by  slow  degrees,  half  a pint  of 
gravy,  or  of  good  beef  broth ; and  wJieu  the 
mushrooms  have  stewed  gently  in  this  for 
two  minutes,  throw  in  a little  salt,  aild  a 
squeeze  of  lemon-juice,  and  pour  them  on  to 
a crust  cut  about  an  inch  and  a quarter  thick, 
from  the  under  part  of  a moderate-sized 
loaf,  and  fried  in  good  butter  to  a light 
brown,  after  having  been  first  slightly  hol- 
lowed in  the  inside. 

tjgr  Mushrooms,  1 quart ; butter,  2Jozs.  ; 
mace  mixed  with  cayenne,  teaspoonful ; 
flour,  1 dessertspoonful;  gravy  or  broth, 
i pint ; salt,  lemon-juice,  crust  of  bread. 

MUSHROO-MS  UUOILED.  — Select  the 
largest- sized  mushrooms,  make  a gridiron 
hot  over  a clear  lire,  and  rub  the  bars  with 
suet  to  prevent  the  mushrooms  sticking; 
place  them  on  the  gridiron  with  their  stalks 
upwards;  .sprinkle  them  lightly  with  salt 
and  freely  with  pejiner;  serve  them  on  a hot 
dish  with  a little  cold  butter  under  and  over 
them. 
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MUSHROOMS  BUTTERED.— Take  the 
stems  of  the  mushrooms  only,  rub  them  with 
a little  salt  to  clean  them,  and  rinse  them  in 
salt  water;  after  which,  dry  them  with  a 
cloth,  and  have  ready  about  two  ounces  of 
fresh  butter  for  every  pint  of  stems  ; put  the 
butter  into  a stewpan  oyer  a slow  fire,  and 
let  it  remain  until  it  begins  to  brown  ; then 
throw  in  the  stems,  and  keep  the  pan  on  the 
fire  for  a few  minutes  until  they  become  ten- 
der, continuing  to  shake  them  all  the  tinie, 
to  prevent  them  from  burning,  and  the 
butter  from  becoming  oiled ; pile  them  in  a 
smaU  dish,  and  serve  them  in  theirown  gravy. 

MUSHROOMS  DRIED.  — Peel  small, 
some  freshly-gathered  flaps  of  mushrooms, 
cut  off  the  stems,  and  scrape  out  the  whole 
of  the  fur,  then  arrange  the  mushrooms 
singly  on  tins  or  dishes,  and  dry  them  as 
sradually  as  possible  In  a moderately-heated 
oven;  put  them  into  tin  canisters  and  store 
them  in  a dry  place.  r.  , i.  .r 

MUSHROOMS  PICKLED.— Select  for 
this  purpose  the  smallest  buttons  of  the 
wild  meadow  mushrooms,  in  preference  to 
those  which  are  artificially  raised,  and  let 
them  be  as  freshly  gathered  as  possible. 
Cut  the  stems  off  quite  close,  and  clean 
them  with  a bit  of  new  flannel  slightly 
moistened  and  dipped  into  fine  salt ; throw 
them  as  they  are  done  into  plenty  of  spring 
water,  mixed  with  a tablespoonlul  of  salt, 
but  drain  them  from  it  quickly  alterwarts, 
and  lay  them  into  a soft  cloth  to  dry.  For 
each  quart  of  the  mushrooms  thus  prepared, 
take  nearly  a quart  of  white  wine  \nn^ar, 
and  add  to  it  a teaspoonful  of  salt,  halt  an 
ounce  of  whole  white  pepper,  an  ounce  of 
ginger,  slightly  bruised,  the  tourth  of  a 
saltspoonful  of  cayenne,  tied  in  a piece  of 
muslin,  and  two  large  blades  of  mace;  to 
these  may  be  added  half  a small  nutmeg, 
shred.  IVhen  the  pickle  boils,  throw  the 
mushrooms  in,  and  boil  them  in  it  over  a 
clear  fire,  moderately  fast,  for  eight  or  ten 
minutes.  As  soon  as  they  are  tolerably 
tender,  put  them  at  once  into  small  stone 
jars,  or  into  warm  wide-necked  bottles,  and 
divide  the  spice  equally  amongst  them.  As 
soon  as  they  are  perlectly  cold,  secure  them 
the  air  with  large  corks,  or  tie  skins 
and  paper  over  them.  Jhey  »bouid  be 
stored  hi  a dry  place,  and  guarded  from 

M°ushroom  buttons,  2 quarts ; white 

wi'JTS“..-t.  i -Vi’ ' 

fill*  white  DeDpercorns,  1 ounce,  cayenne, 
l oriSluAoX,  •Hole  Singer,  s oune.., 

flaps  or  buttons,  wipe  them  with  grt^ 
nicety  as  in  the  preceding  rewipt.  Stew 
them  till  they  arc  perfectly  tender,  i" 
in  the  proportion  of  t^wo  ounces  ^ 

pint  of  mushrooms  ; add  spice  and 
when  they  are  done,  turn  tliem  l^to  ^ 
dish,  spread  them  over  one  end  , ’ . ^ 

raise  it,  so  that  they  may  be  well  drai^u 
from  the  butter.  As  soon  “"they  are  quite 
cold,  press  them  very  closely 
pottlng-pans ; iiour  '"itewerm  c 
butter  thickly  over  them,  and  store  tl 
a cool,  dry  place. 
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MUSHROOMS  PRESERVED.  — Wash 
large  buttons,  lay  them  on  sieves  with  the 
stalks  upwards ; sprinkle  salt  over  them,  to 
extract  the  water.  When  they  are  drained, 
put  them  into  a pot,  and  set  them  in  a cool 
oven  for  an  hour,  then  take  them  out  care- 
fully, and  lay  them  by  to  cool  and  drain; 
boil  the  liquor  which  comes  out  of  them 
with  a blade  or  two  of  mace,  until  half  is 
boiled  away.  Put  the  mushrooms  into  a 
clean  dry  jar,  and  when  the  liquor  is  cold 
cover  the  mushrooms  in  the  jar  with  it, 
and  pour  boiling  suet  over  it ; tie  the  jar 
well  down  with  bladder,  and  store  it  in  a 
dry  closet. 

MUSHROOMS  STEWED.  — Select  but- 
ton mushrooms,  cut  off  the  ends  of  the  stalks, 
pare  them  neatly,  and  put  them  into  a basin 
of  water  witli  the  juice  of  a lemon  as  they  are 
done.  When  all  are  prepared,  take  them  from 
the  water  with  the  liands,  and  put  them  into 
a stewpan  with  a little  i'resh  butter,  lemon- 
juice,  white  pepper,  and  salt.  Cover  the 
Ijan  close,  and  let  the  contents  stew  gently 
for  twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour ; then 
thicken  the  butter  with  a dessertspoonful 
of  flour,  and  add  gradually  sufficient  cream. 
Season  to  taste,  adding  a little  pounded 
mace  or  grated  nutmeg.  Let  the  whole 
stew  gently  until  the  mushrooms  are  ten- 
der ; skim  off  every  particle  of  butter  from 
the  surface,  and  serve. 

MUSHROOMS,  TO  Distingtiish.  — As 
there  are  poisonous  kinds  of  mushrooms 
nearly  resembling  that  which  is  edible,  a 
minute  description  of  the  latter  will  not  be 
without  its  use.  The  stem  of  the  edible 
mushroom  is  short,  solid,  and  white,  marked 
a little  below  the  cup  with  a prominent  ring, 


the  remains  of  the  curtain  whioli  covers  the 
gills  in  their  early  stage.  The  cuj)  is  at 
first  white,  regularly  convex,  and  a little 
turned  in  at  the  edge.  As  it  advances  in 
growth,  the  surface  becomes  brown,  scaly, 
and  flattened.  The  flesh  i.s  white,  firm,  and 
solid;  the  gills  are  loose,  reacliing-  to  the 
stem  on  all  sides,  but  not  touching  it. 
When  young,  these  are  of  a pinky  red,  but 
change  to  a hind  colour  about  the  same 
time  that  the  cup  alters  Us  form,  and  The 
upper  surface  also  changes  colour.  'Ihe 
latter  circumstances  distinguish  it  in  this 
stage  from  the  dark-gilled  toadstool. 
mushrooms  have  a warty  cap,  or  else  irag- 
ments  of  membrane  aillierbig  to  the  nppei 
surface,  they  are  also  heavy,  and  emerge 
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from  a species  of  bag ; they  grow  in  tufts 
or  clusters  in  woods,  on  the  stumps  of  trees, 
&c.,  wliereas  the  true  mushrooms  grow  in 
pastures.  False  mushrooms  have  an  as- 
tringent, styptic,  and  disagreeable  taste. 
When  cut  they  turn  blue ; they  are  moist 
on  the  surface,  and  generally  of  a rose  or 
orange  colour.  When  there  is  still  a doubt 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  mushroom  gathered, 
sprinkle  a little  salt  on  the  spongy  parts  or 
gills.  If  they  turn  yellow,  they  are  poi- 
sonous ; if  black,  they  are  wholesome.  The 
annexed  illustrations  will  serve  to  bring 
the  forms  of  the  true  and  the  false  mush- 
room more  distinctly  before  the  eye.  No.  1 
is  the  true  mushroom;  No.  2 the  false 
mushroom. 

MUSK. — An  animal  secretion  of  strong 
odour ; it  is  generally  used  in  perfumery  in 
the  form  of  a tincture,  which  is  made  simply 
by  infusing  the  musk  in  spirits  of  wine,  and 
at  the  end  of  nine  days  filtering  the  in- 
fusion. Musk  of  good  quality  retains  its 
odour  longer  than  any  other  perfume;  and 
on  that  account  it  is  employed  as  a mixture 
with  other  perfumes  to  render  them  more 
durable. 

MUSLIN.— A material  used  in  summer 
for  wearing  apparel,  and  also  applied  to 
domestic  purposes.  In  washing  muslins 
soap  should  not  be  used;  it  may  be  first 
washed  in  plain  water,  and  then  boiled  in 
rice  water. 

MUSSEL.— A genus  of  molluscous  ani- 
mals inhabiting  the  sea.  Although  mussels 
commonly  afford  a supply  of  \yholesqme 
food,  they  sometimes,  especially  in  spring, 
acquire  very  poisonous  properties,  by  which 
persons  are  suddenly  attacked  with  flatu- 
lence and  a distension  of  the  stomach,  which 
presses  upon  the  surrounding  parts,  and 
for  a time  impedes  the  progress  of  diges- 
tion. The  most  effectual  remedy,  where 
the  symptoms  are  severe,  is  the  use  of  the 
stomach-pump,  to  remove  the  exciting 
cause  of  the  disease ; when  this  cannot  be 
applied,  or  the  symptoms  are  not  sufficiently 
aggravated  for  its  application,  an  emetic 
should  be  taken;  and  in  order  to  afford 
effectual  relief,  a liniment  composed  of  a 
quart  of  warm  water,  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  salt,  and  half  an  ounce  of  camphorated 
spirits  of  wine  should  be  used. 

MUSSELS  llOILED.  — Having  washed 
them  clean,  put  them  into  a dry  saucepiin; 
when  they  are  sufficiently  opened  by  the 
heat,  remove  a portion  of  the  shells  and  half 
of  the  natural  liquor  ; then  put  them  into  a 
saucepan  with  a little  butter  and  chopped 
parsley,  and  let  them  remain  no  longer  over 
the  fire  than  is  necessary  to  heat  them 
through ; tliey  may  then  be  served,  and 
should  be  eaten  with  vinegar  or  lemon- 
juice. 

MUSSELS  PICKLED.— noil  the  mussels 
with  a little  salt;  remove  the  shells  and 
save  the  liquor ; adii  about  a third  of  vine- 
gar to  the  licjuor,  and  boil  up  with  cayenne, 
white  pepper,-and  a blade  of  mace ; let  this 
get  cold,  and  then  add  the  mussels. 

MUSTARD  AND  CRESS.— This  is  used 
as  a small  salad,  and  from  the  bitter  quality 
of  the  mustard,  is  a good  stomachic.  It  is 


sown  early  in  the  spring,  in  a sheltered 
border  in  rows,  and  will  be  ready  for  cutting 
in  a very  few  days.  It  may  also  be  gro^vn 
upon  flannel  moistened  with  water,  and 
placed  by  the  fireside. 

MUSTARD,  CnMORE  of. — This  plant 
succeeds  best  in  a fine  rich  mouldy  loam. 
In  early  spring  and  late  in  autumn  the 
situation  should  be  sheltered;  and  during 
the  height  of  summer,  shaded  from  the 
meridian  sun.  Sowing  for  salading  may  be 
performed  throughout  the  year.  From  the 
beginning  of  November  to  the  same  period  of 
March,  in  a gentle  hot-bed  or  in  the  corner  of 
a stove.  From  the  close  of  February  to  the 
close  of  April,  it  may  be  sown  in  the  open 
ground,  on  a warm,  sheltered  border;  and 
from  thence  to  the  middle  of  September  in 
a shady  one.  The  earth  which  covers  the 
seed  should  be  very  fine  ; and  the  seed  can- 
not be  sown  too  thickly.  Water  must  be 
given  in  dry  weather,  as  a due  supply  ot 
moisture  is  the  chief  inducement  to  a quick 
vegetation.  The  sowings  are  to  be  per- 
formed once  or  twice  in  a fortnight,  accord- 
ing to  the  demand.  To  obtain  seed,  sow 
thinly.  When  the  seedlings  have  attained 
four  leaves,  thin  them  to  eight  or  nine 
inches  apart.  If  dry  weather  occurs  at  the 
time  of  flowering,  water,  may  be  applied 
with  great  advantage  to  their  roots.  The 
plants  flower  in  June  and  are  fit  for  cutting 
when  their  pods  are  brown.  They  must  be 
thoroughly  dried  before  threshing  and 
storing.  There  are  two  species  of  mustard 
in  cultivation  in  the  field,  the  white  and  the 
black.  It  is  an  exhausting  crop,  but  pro- 
fitable when  the  soil  answers,  and  espe- 
cially in  breaking  up  rich  loamy  lands,  as  it 
comes  off  earlier,  and  allows  time  for  pre- 
paring the  soil  for  wheat.  In  breaking  up 
very  rich  grass  lands,  three  or  four  crops 
are  sometimes  taken  in  succession.  It  can- 
not, however,  be  considered  as  a good 
general  crop  for  the  farmer,  as  it  yields 
little  or  no  manure. 

MUSTARD  FOOTBATH.  — Fill  afoot- 
bath  with  water  sufficiently  warm  to  be 
agreeable,  but  not  hotter.  Stir  in  four 
ounces  of  mustard,  keep  the  feet  and  legs 
in  the  bath  for  half  an  hour,  adding  warm 
water  from  time  to  time,  so  as  to  keep  up 
the  original  temperature ; then  get  into  bed. 
This  is  an  excellent  remedy  in  recent  or 
confirmed  colds,  and  will  afford  great  relief 
from  rheumatic  and  other  pains. 

MUSTARD  LOTION. — Mi.x  two  ounces 
of  mustard  with  half  a pint  of  sphits  of 
wine,  and  two  drachma  of  camphor ; let  this 
mixture  stand  tor  two  or  three  days  care- 
fully corked  in  a bottle ; then  strain  it  otT, 
and  keep  it  closely  bottled  for  use.  This 
lotion  is  excellent  for  sprains,  rheumatism, 
and  other  painful  affections. 

MUSTARD  FLASTER.-This  is  one  of 
the  safest,  and  frequently  the  most  effica- 
cious remedy  in  the  practice  of  domestic 
medicine.  For  all  sudden  and  acute  pains, 
especially  of  the  chest  and  the  abdomen, 
this  remedy  may.  in  nearly  every  instance, 
be  resorted  to  without  fear  of  any  evil  con- 
sequences; and  even  where  it  does  not  effect 
any  permanent  benefit,  it  never  fails  to  afford 
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temporary  ease  and  alleviation  during  the 
interval  that  the  medical  attendant  is  being 
sent  lor.  In  making  the  mustard  plaster, 
good  fresh  mustard  should  be  used,  mixed 
with  water,  as  for  the  table,  and  spread  on 
calico  or  paper.  The  usual  length  of  time  a 
mustard  plaster  can  be  borne  is  from  twenty 
minutes  to  half  an  hour.  When  the  plaster 
is  applied,  a piece  of  thin  gauze  or  muslin 
should  be  interposed  between  it  and  the 
skin ; for  by  this  precaution,  the  potency  of 
the  piaster  is  not  diminished,  and  all  irrita- 
tion of  the  skin  is  avoided. 

MUSTARD  POULTICE.  — This  remedy 
is  somewhat  similar  to  the  preceding.  Cut 
a thick  slice  of  bread  from  a loaf,  put  it  into 
a basin,  and  pour  boiling  water  over  it : 
when  it  is  thoroughly  soaked,  strain  tlie 
water  off,  lay  the  bread  upon  the  linen  which 
is  to  receive  it,  and  spread  the  ready-made 
mustard  thickly  upon  it;  apply  it  with 
gauze  or  muslin,  and  suffer  it  to  remain  as 
long  as  it  can  be  borne. 

MUSTARD,  Properties  and  Uses  of. 
— When  used  in  moderation  as  a stimu- 
lating condiment,  mustard  is  wholesome; 
but  taken  to  excess,  it  is  highly  irritating  and 
injurious.  As  a meuical  agent,  the  chief  use 
of  mustard  Is  as  a counter-irritant  in  acute 
pains  of  the  body  or  limbs,  when  its  effect 
is  often  marked  and  beneficial ; and,  besides 
alleviating  the  pain,  it  has  also  the  tendency 
of  inducing  sleep.  As  an  internal  remedy, 
mustard  is  a safe  and  effectual  emetic,  in 
doses  of  one,  two,  or  three  teaspoonlhls  la 
a teacupful  or  tumbler  of  water.  There 
is  scarcely  any  article  of  domestic  use  that 
is  more  extensively  adulterated  than  mus- 
tard, and  its  employment,  both  as  a con- 
diment and  a medicinal  agent,  renders  it 
important  that  this  article  should  be  bought 
of  the  most  reliable  dealer. 

MUdTARD  TARTAR. — Rub  four  ounces 
of  the  best  mustard  very  smooth,  with  a 
teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  wet  it  by  degrees 
with  strong  horseradish  vinegar,  a dessert- 
spoonful of  chili  vinegar,  and  one  or  two 
of  tarragon  vinegar  where  its  flavour  is  not 
disliked.  Roil  a quarter  of  a pint  of  vinegar, 
and  pour  it  boiling  upon  an  ounce  of  scraped 
horseradish ; leave  these  standing  for  two 
or  three  days,  and  then  pour  the  vinegar  on 
to  the  mixture  previously  mentioned.  This 
makes  an  extremely  pungent  condiment, 
and  as  such  is  highly  esteemed  by  many. 

MUSTARD,  TO  Mix.— To  eight  teaspoon- 
fuls of  mustard,  put  one  teaspooiiful  of 
salt,  and  nine  of  water ; mix  them  well 
together,  then  add  si.x  spoonfuls  more  of 
water,  and  well  mix  the  whole  by  rubbing 
it  round  the  side  of  the  cup,  or  other  vessel, 
till  it  is  free  from  lumps,  and  of  a perfectly 
smooth  consistency. 

MUSTARD  WIIEY.— Boil  four  drachms 
of  the  bruised  seeds  of  mustard  in  a pint  of 
milk  ; then  strain  and  separate  the  curd ; a 
fourth  part  should  be  taken  three  times  a 
day. 

.MUITOX,  BREAST  OF,  Collared.— 
Remove  the  skin  and  bone  from  a breast  of 
mutton,  and  tie  the  meat  round  with  tape, 
roast  it  before  a gentle  fire,  put  a pint  of 
milk  and  two  ounces  of  butter  into  the 
7UI 


dripping-pan,  and  with  this  baste  the  meat 
while  it  IS  roasting.  Serve  with  a rich 
sauce. 

MUTTON,  BREAST  OF,  Grilled.— 
Parboil  a breast  of  mutton ; score  it,  pepper 
and  salt  it  well,  rub  it  with  the  yolk  of  egg 
dipped  in  bread  crumbs  and  chopped  pars- 
ley ; dress  it  in  a Dutch  oven,  and  serve 
with  caper  sauce. 

MUTTON  BROTH. — Boil  the  scrag  end 
of  mutton  in  three  or  four  quarts  of  water, 
skim  the  hquor  as  soon  as  it  boils,  and  put 
in  a carrot  and  turnip,  a crust  of  bread,  an 
onion,  a sm'all  bunch  of  herbs ; let  these 
stew ; then  put  in  the  other  part  of  the  neck 
that  it  may  be  boiled  tender.  When  done 
sufficiently,  take  out  the  meat,  strain  th"* 
broth,  put  the  meat  in  again,  with  a few 
onions  and  a little  chopped  parsley ; boll 
these  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  and  serve  the 
broth  and  mutton,  either  together,  or  in  a 
tureen,  or  the  meat  in  a separate  dish ; do 
not  send  up  the  scrag  unless  particularly 
liked.  The  broth  may  be  thickened  at  plea- 
sure with  bread  crumbs  or  oatmeal.  When, 
the  broth  is  required  in  a hurry,  it  may  be  made 
as  follows : Take  a bone  or  two  of  a neck  or 
loin  of  mutton,  remove  the  fat  and  skin, 
heat  the  remainder,  cut  it  into  small  pieces, 
set  it  over  the  fire  in  a small  tin  saucepan, 
with  three-quarters  of  a pint  of  water,  put 
in  a littie  thyme,  parsley,  and  onion.  Cover 
the  saucepan,  and  let  the  contents  boil  very 
quickly ; skim  it  thoroughly,  aud  in  half  au 
hour  it  will  be  done. 

MUTTON  CHOPS,  Broiled.— The  chops 
for  this  purpose  should  be  cut  from  the 
loin  from  half  an  inch  to  three-quarters  in 
thickness.  Put  the  gridiron  over  a bright 
clear  fire,  and  when  it  is  warmed  lay  on  the 
chop ; turn  the  chop  continually,  but  with- 
out sticking  a fork  into  it ; in  eight  or  ten 
minutes  the  chop  will  be  sufficiently  cooked, 
the  best  sign  being  when  the  lean  feels 
hard  and  the  fat  is  transparent.  Serve  im- 
mediately in  a hot  plate. 

MUTTON  CHOPS,  Stewed.— Trim  the 
fat  entirely  from  the  chops,  just  dip  them 
into  cold  water,  dredge  them  moaerately 
with  pepper,  and  plentifully  on  both  sides 
withUour;  put  four  tablespoonfuls  of  cold 
water  into  a thick  iron  saucepan,  place  the 
chops  at  the  bottom  in  one  fiat  li^er,  if  it 
can  be  conveniently  done,  and  set  them  over 
a very  gentle  fire ; throw  in  a little  salt 
when  they  begin  to  stew,  and  let  them 
simmer  as  gently  as  possible,  but  without 
ceasing,  from  au  hour  and  a quarter  to  an 
hour  and  a half.  Turn  the  chops  when  they 
are  half  done,  and  if  they  do  not  yield  sulll- 
clent  moisture,  add  two  or  three  table- 
spoonfuls of  water  or  gravy;  carefully  skim 
off'  all  fat,  aud  serve  them  in  their  own 
gravy. 

MUTTON  CUTLETS.— Let  a leg  of  mut- 
ton hang  us  long  as  it  will  keep,  cut  slices 
I'rom  it  the  crossway,  season  them  with 
pepper  and  salt,  strew  chopped  shalots  and 
parsley  over  them.  Hour  them  and  put  them 
into  a stewpan  with  a little  butter;  set 
them  over  a brisk  fire,  aud  they  will  he 
dressed  in  a quarter  of  an  hour  or  twenty 
minutes ; put  to  them  half  a pint  ol  stock 
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gravy,  a little  cayenne,  some  ketchup,  more 
flour  if  the  sauce  be  not  thick  enough ; let  it 
simmer  a few  minutes,  then  serve. 

MUTTON,  Dietetic  Properties  of.— 
This  meat  is  very  nutritious,  and  of  easy 
digestion.  When  the  stomach  is  very  deli- 
cate, boiled  mutton  is  the  most  suitable; 
but  generally  speaking,  roast  mutton  is 
most  nutritious,  especially  when  cut  out  of 
the  middle  of  a leg,  moderately  dressed. 
The  hanging  of  mutton  conduces  to  its 
tenderness,  and  in  this  condition  it  is  ren- 
dered more  easy  of  digestion.  The  south- 
down,  and  the  Welsh  mutton  are  the  most 
highly  esteemed  kinds,  on  account  of  their 
tenderness  and  nutritive  qualities. 

MUTTON  HAIL— Select  a leg  of  mutton, 
weighing  about  seven  pounds,  hang  it  for 
two  days.  Take  six  ounces  of  coarse  brown 
sugar,  an  ounce  of  saltpetre,  four  ounces  of 
bay  salt,  and  three  ounces  of  common  salt. 
Mix  them  well  together,  and  rub  the  mix- 
ture well  into  the  ham,  lay  it  in  a tub  with 
the  skin  downwards,  and  rub  in  the  mixture 
every  day  for  a fortnight;  then  hang  the 
meat  in  wood  smoke  for  a week.  It  wiU 
be  found  excellent  cut  into  rashers  and 


broiled.  ^ , 

MUTTON  HARICOT.— Cut  the  neck  or 
the  loin  of  mutton  into  chops,  fry  them, 
flour  them,  put  them  into  a stewpan  with 
three  pints  of  stock  gravy,  a carrot  and 
turnip  sliced,  an  onion  stuck  with  cloves, 
and  a seasoning  of  pepper  and  salt ; let  the 
chops  stew  till  quite  tender,  which  wiU  be 
in  about  three  hours.  Take  out  the  chops, 
strain  the  sauce,  put  into  it  carrots  and 
turnips,  previously  boiled  and  out  mto 
squares  ; simmer  these  for  a minute  or  two 
in  the  sauce,  lay  the  chops  on  a dish,  and 
pour  the  sauce  over  them.  , . . 

MUTTON  HASHED.— Take  three  pints 
of  stock  gravy,  seasoned  with  a large  onion 
cut  into  rings,  and  a little  pepper  and  salt ; 
let  this  boil  until  the  onion  is  done;  then 
add  a little  thickening,  put  in  the  meat, 
and  let  if  simmer  for  ten  minutes.  Toast  a 
round  of  bread,  cut  it  into  diamond  shape, 
and  place  it  round  the  dish ; pour  in  the 
.hash  and  serve.  To  !uish  mutton,  venison 
*'ushion,  proceed  as  lollows : lioil  three  pints 
of  stock  •'•ravy  in  a saucepan,  then  add  a 
Ldil  of  ®ort  wine,  a seasoning  oi  cayenne 
pepper  and  salt,  a little  flour  to  thicken, 
and  a small  portion  oi  butter.  Cut  the 
meat  into  slices,  put  it  into  the  saucepan, 
and  let  it  simmer  for  four  or  live  minutes; 
make  a liglit  puiT  paste,  roll  it  out,  cut  into 
diamond  shape,  and  Iry  in  boilin;f  fat ; dish 
tlie  hash  with  the  sippets  placed  round  it, 

and  serve  with  currant  jelly. 

MUn'ON,  Haunch  of.— Let  the  haunch 
hang  as  long  as  it  will  keep  good  ; then  cut 
oil'  the  shank  and  trim  the  flap  or  under- 
part; set  the  joint  before  a brisk  lire,  keep- 
ing it  near  the  lire  for  the  Ilrst  ten  minutes, 
and  afterwards  at  a more  moderate  dis- 
tance until  it  is  done ; before  taking  it  up. 
dredge  it  with  a little  flour,  and  put  it 
closer  to  the  lire  to  froth  it  up,  then  dish; 
pour  a pint  of  boiling  water  over  the 
meat,  to  which  add  a little  c flouring  and 
ketchup. 


MUTTON,  Joints  of.— The  names  of  the 
various  joints 
of  mutton 
may  be  easily 
ascertained  by 
the  aid  of  the 
annexed  illus- 
tration, and  its 
accompanying 
letters,  as  fol- 
lows:— a,  the 
shank;  b,  the 
leg:  c,  the  flap; 

D,  the  chump 
loin;  these 
constitute  col- 
lectively the 
haunch : E,  the 
chop  loin ; F, 
the  best  end  of 
the  neck ; G, 
the  scrag ; h, 
the  breast ; i, 
the  shoulder ; 
j,  the  head. 

Of  these  joints 
it  may  be  ob- 
served, that 
the  haunch  is 
considered  the 
most  delicate ; 
the  leg  the 
most  profit- 
able;  the 
shoulder  the 
coarsest ; the 
breast  most  fit 
for  stewing;  and  the  neck  and  scrag  for 
broth. 

MUTTON,  KEBOBBED.— Cut  a loin  of 
mutton  into  steaks  ; remove  the  fat  and 
skin,  mix  a small  nutmeg  grated  with  a 
little  salt  and  pepper,  bread  crumbs,  and 
herbs ; dip  the  steaks  into  the  yolks  of 
eggs,  and  sprinkle  the  above  mixture  over 
them ; then  place  the  steaks  together  as 
they  were  before  they  were  cut  asunder, 
tie  them,  and  fasten  them  on  a small  spit ; 
roast  them  at  a quick  lire,  set  a dish  under, 
and  baste  them  with  a piece  of  butter  mixed 
with  the  gravy  that  comes  from  the  meat. 
When  sulficiently  done,  lay  the  meat  on  a 
dish  with  half  a pint  of  good  gravy,  pre- 
viously prepared,  with  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  ketchup,  and  a teaspoonl'ul  of  flour. 

MUTTON,  LEG  OF,  Boiled.  — Pre- 
viously to  boiling,  soak  the  meat  for  two 
hours  in  cold  water,  then  put  It  into  the 
saucepan  with  just  suflioient  water  to  cover 
it.  and  let  it  boil  gently,  allowing  a quarter 
of  an  hour  to  each  pound  of  meat ; and  if 
the  leg  be  a large  one,  a few  minutes  extra. 
Wlien  nearly  ready,  remove  the  saucepan 
to  the  side  of  the  lire,  keep  it  well  covered, 
and  let  the  meat  remain  in  for  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes.  Serve  with  caper  sauce. 

mutton,  leg  of.  Braised.— SelMt 
a very  small  leg  of  mutton,  cut  oft  the 
knuckle  uud  trim  it  neatly ; half  roast  the 
leg,  then  put  it  in  a stewpan  with  the 
trimmings,  the  kiuiekle-bone  broken,  a few 
slices  of  fat  bacon,  an  onion  stuck  with 
cloves,  and  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs.  Shake 
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the  stewpon  over  the  fire  until  there  is 
gravy  enough  from  the  meat  to  stew  the 
mutton,  and  be  careful  to  turn  it  in  the 
braise ; when  very  tender,  take  it  up,  skim 
the  fat  from  the  gravy,  strain  it,  and  boil  it 
quickly,  until  it  ia  reduced  to  a glaze,  turn 
it  over  the  meat,  and  serve. 

MUTTON,  LEG  OF,  Roasted.— A leg 
of  mutton  intended  for  roasting  should  be 
kept  longer  than  for  boiling.  Remove  the 
thick  akin  very  carefully,  trim  off  the  piece 
of  flank  which  adheres  to  the  fat,  and  flat- 
ten the  fat  with  a chopper,  cut  off  the 
knuckle,  and  nick  the  cramp-bone ; put  a 
little  salt  and  water  into  the  dripping-pan 
to  baste  the  meat  with  at  first,  and  after- 
wards use  only  its  own  gravy.  It  should  be 
roasted  slowly,  and  at  some  distance  from 
the  tire,  being  placed  closer  for  the  last 
twenty  or  thirty  minutes  to  give  it  colour. 
After  it  is  dished,  sprinkle  a little  flne  salt 
lightly  over  it,  and  pour  two  or  three  table- 
spoonfuls of  boiling  water  over  it.  A part 
of  a leg  of  mutton  may  be  advantageously 
roasted  for  a small  family  as  follows 
Cut  the  knuckle  into  a good-sized  joint,  and 
keep  it  for  boiling ; cover  the  other  portion 
of  the  leg  with  a coarse  paste,  in  order  to 
keep  in  the  gravy ; roast  it  in  the  ordinary 
way.  Or,  if  the  skin  be  raised  gently  from 
the  outside  of  the  leg  to  about  six  or  seven 
inches  wide,  two  or  three  good  slices  may 
be. cut  off  for  steaks,  and  the  skin  fastened 
down  over  the  remainder  with  skewers. 

MUTTON,  LEG  OF,  with  Oysters.— 
Select  some  choice  oysters,  parboil  them,, 
and  remove  the  beards  and  horny  parts 
add  to  them  chopped  parsley,  minced  onion,' 
and  sweet  herbs,  and  the  yolks  of  three 
hard-boiled  eggs.  Mix  all  together,  and  cut 
flve  or  six  holes  in  the  fleshy  part  of  a leg 
of  mutton,  and  put  in  the  mixture.  It  may 
then  be  either  boiled  or  braised. 

MUTTON,  LOIN  OF,  Roasted.— Pare 
off  the  superfluous  fat  from  the  meat,  and 
set  it  by  for  melting  down.  'When  thus 
reduced  in  size,  roast  it  in  the  usual  way, 
taking  care  to  preserve  the  (at  from  being 
burned,  even  in  the  slightest  degree. 

MUrrON,  LOIN  OF.  Venisox  Fashion. 
—Skin  and  bone  a loin  of  mutton,  and  lay 
it  into  a stewpan  or  braising  pan,  with  a 
pint  of  water,  a large  onion  stuck  with 
cloves,  half  a pint  of  port  wine,  and  a table- 
spoonful of  vinegar ; when  it  boils,  add  a 
small  bunch  of  thyme  and  parsley,  and  a 
seasoning  of  pepper  and  salt ; let  it  stew 
for  three  hours,  turning  it  frequently. 
Make  some  gravy  of  the  bones,  and  add  tt 
at  intervals  to  the  mutton  when  required. 

MUrrON,  MINCED.— Mince  cold  leg  of 
mutton  very  finely,  free  it  from  the  skin 
and  fat,  and  warm  it  up  with  sulhcient 
gravy,  a little  ketchup,  and  a seasoning  ol 
pepper  and  salt. 

MUITON,  NECK  OF,  to  Dress.  — 
This  Joint  may  be  either  boiled  or  roasted, 
in  the  ordinary  manner ; but  the  following 
method  affords  an  excellent  dish:  — Hon 
the  neck  very  gently,  until  it  is  nearly 
done ; cover  it  with  bread  crumbs,  nunced 
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sweet  herbs,  and  yolk  of  egg,  and  set  it 
before  the  fire  in  a Dutch  oven.  TYben 
suiEciently  done,  serve. 

MUTTON  PIE.— Select  either  the  loin,  or 
the  best  end  of  the  neck  of  mutton  ; if  the 
former,  take  away  the  fat,  and  trim  neatly ; 
cut  the  meat  into  chops,  season  them  with 
pepper  and  salt,  and  lay  them  in  a pie- 
dish,  with  a little  ivater,  and  two  or  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  ketchup ; add  chopped 
onion  and  potatoes  (if  approved);  cover 
with  paste,  and  bake  it  for  two  hours ; 
when  done,  raise  the  crust  with  a, knife, 
pour  out  all  the  gravy,  let  it  stand,  and 
skim  it  clean ; add,  if  required,  some  more 
seasoning ; boil  it  up,  and  pour  it  into 
the  pie. 

MUTTON  PUDDING.— Cut  slices  from 
an  underdone  leg  of  mutton,  with  kidneys 
sufficient  to  form  alternate  layers,  mixed 
with  some  minced  onions.  Then  proceed 
in  the  same  manner  as  for  beefsteak  pud- 
ding. 

MUTTON,  SADDLE  OF,  Roast.  — 
This  joint  is  formed  of  the  two  loins.  It 
should  hang  for  two  or  three  days  before 
it  is  cooked,  to  render  it  tender.  Cut  out 
the  kernel,  and  rub  the  part  close  round 
the  tail  with  salt.  Take  out  the  fat  and 
the  kidneys  from  the  inside.  Roast  it  in 
a cradle-spit;  when  nearly  done,  sprinkle 
it  with  salt,  dredge  it  with  flour,  and  send 
it  to  table  finely  irothed.  Another  metliod 
of  roasting  this  joint  is  as  follows : — Re- 
move the  skin  from  the  tail  without  taking 
it  quite  oil',  or  breaking  it ; mince  together 
some  lean  ham,  green  onions,  parslty", 
thyme,  and  sweet  herbs,  seasoned  with 
allspice,  pepper,  and  salt ; strew  this  mix- 
ture over  the  meat  where  the  skin  has 
been  taken  off;  lay  the  skin  over  it  neatly, 
and  tie  over  all  a sheet  of  buttered  paper ; 
roast  the  joint,  and  when  it  is  nearly  done, 
remove  the  paper,  strew  bread  crumbs 
over  the  joint,  and  when  the  meat  has  be- 
come delicately  browned,  serve  with  rich 
gravy. 

MITITON  SAUSAGES.— Take  a potmd 
of  mutton,  either  undressed,  or  that  which 
has  been  underdone;  mince  it  very, small, 
and  season  it  with  pepper,  salt,  and  mace. 
Chop  half  a pound  of  beef  suet,  two  an- 
chovies, a dozen  oysters,  a quarter  oi  a 
pound  of  grated  bread,  and  a boiled  onion  : 
mix  the  wliole  with  the  oyster  liquor,  and 
two  eggs  well  beaten  ; pound  the  wliole  m a 
mortar,  fill  tlie  skins,  and  fry  the  sausages. 

MUTTON,  SHOULDER  OF,  Boiled.— 
Parboil  a shoulder  of  multou,  put  it  into 
a stewpan,  with  two  quarts  ot  the  liquor 
that  it  was  boiled  in,  a quarter  of  a pound 
ot  rice,  two  tablespoonluls  oi  ketchup,  with 
a little  beaten  mace : let  it  stew  until 
the  rice  is  tender,  then  take  up  tlw  mutton, 
and  keep  it  hot;  add  to  the  rice  a pint  of 
milk,  and  a piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour ; 
stir  it  well,  and  let  it  boil  for  a few 
minutes ; lay  the  mutton  in  the  disli,  pour 
llic  rice  over  it,  and  servo. 

MUrrON,  SIIOUUDER  OF, 

Select  n shunlder  ot  mutton  that  is  not  too 
lat,  roast  it,  allowing  ten  minutes  to  each 
potmd  of  meat,  and  serve  with  onion  sauce, 
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MUTTON  STEWED. — Put  into  a broad 
atewpan  or  saucepan  a flat  layer  of  mutton 
chops,  freed  entirely  from  the  fat,  and 
from  the  greater  portion  of  the  bone ; sea- 
son with  pepper,  and  dredge  lightly  with 
flour ; on  these_  put  a layer  of  turnips, 
half  an  inch  thick  and  cut  into  squares, 
then  some  carrots  of  the  same  thickness, 
with  a seasoning  of  pepper  and  salt ; next, 
another  layer  of  mutton,  then  plenty  of 
vegetables,  and  as  much  weak  broth  or 
cold  water  as  will  barely  cover  the  whole ; 
let  them  boil  slowly,  and  then  just  simmer 
for  two  or  three  hours,  according  to  quantity. 

MUTTON,  TO  Carve.  — The  Haunch.  — 
This  joint,  which  consists  of  the  leg,  is 
carved  as  follows  : — Have  the  joint  placed 
lengthwise  before  you,  the  knuckle  being 
the  furthest  point.  Cut  from  a to  6,  taking 


care  not  to  allow  the  gravy  to  escape ; then 
cut  from  a to  d.  The  knife  should  slope  in 
making  the  first  cut,  and  then  the  whole  of 
the  gravy  will  be  received  into  the  well. 

7’Ae  Zey.— Tills  joint,  whether  roast  or 
boiled,  is  dished  as  it  lies  in  the  engraving ; 
slice  the  meat  rather  thick  than  thin,  in  the 


direction  of  the  line  extending  from  a to  J ; 
the  fat  will  be  found  in  the  direction  c d. 
Those  who  like  their  meat  well  dqne  should 
be  served  from  the  knuckle  end ; and  those 
who  prefer  it  not  so  well  dressed,  may  be 
helped  from  the  thicker  portion  of  the  leg. 

The  Loin. — Tliis  joint  is  easily  carved,  as 
the  bones  are  divided  at  the  joints.  Begin 
at  the  narrow  end,  and  take  off  the  chops; 
slices  of  meat  may  be  obtained  between  the 
bones,  when  the  joints  are  cut  through. 


77ie  Saddle.— C,\\i  from  A to  n,  keep  the 


knife  sloping,  but  do  not  let  the  slices  be 
too  thick.  This  is  the  prime  cut.  If  it  be 
required  Jean,  cut  from  c to  D;  if  fat,  from 
p to  B.  The  fillet,  which  some  prefer,  is  to 
be  found  underneath. 


The  ^Aoulder.— Commence  by  cutting  from 
the  outer  edge,  direct  to  the  bone  in  the  line 
a b,  and  carve  as  many  slices  from  that  part 
as  the  joint  will  afford;  then,  if  more  be 
required,  draw  the  knife  on  either  side  of 


the  ridge  of  the  bladebone,  in  the  direction 
c c d d.  The  fat  must  be  carved  in  the 
line  e f.  Some  eaters  have  a preference  for 
the  juicy,  but  rather  coarsely  grained,  flesh 
on  the  under  side  of  the  shoulder,  which 
must  be  turned  for  it  to  be  carved. 

MU'ITON,  TO  Choose.— Muttow  is  con- 
sidered in  its  prime  at  five  years  old;  but 
as  this  is  rather  difficult  to  find,  the  nearer 
it  approaches  that  age  the  primer  it  will 
be.  Young  mutton  will,  if  squeezed  with 
the  fingers,  feel  tender ; if  old,  it  will  remain 
wrinkled  ; the  fat  will  also  be  clammy  and 
fibrous.  In  ram  mutton  the  grain  is  close,- 
of  a deep  red  colour,  and  the  fat  spongy ; 
'in  ewe  mutton,  the  fiesh  is  paler  than  in  the 
wether,  and  has  a closer  grain.  Short- 
shanked  mutton  is  considered  the  best. 

MYKllH. — A gum  resin  brought  from  the 
Levant  and  the  East  Indies,  and  used  in 
m-fedicines.  A gargle  is  made  as  lollows : 
add  six  drachms  of  tincture  of  myrrh  to 
seven  ounces  of  infusion  of  linseed,  and  then 


add  two  drachms  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid. 
The  myrrh  tree  grows  in  Arabia  and  Abys- 
sinia. There  i-s  also  a British  myrrh,  a 
hardy  herbaceous  plant,  which  may  be 
propagated  by  seeds,  dividing  at  the  root, 
and  slips  inserted  in  early  spring  in  a shady 
place,  and  planted  in  common  garden  soil. 
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MYRTLE.— There  are  several  varieties  of 
the  common  myrtle— as,  the  broad- leaved, 
box-leaved,  Italian,  Portugal,  orange-leaved, 


rosemary-leaved.  It  is  easy  of  culture  in 
the  greenhouse,  or  even  in  common  apart- 
ments. and  is  readily  propagated  by  slips. 
In  warm  sheltered  borders  it  will  also  thrive 
in  the  open  air,  but  requires  protection  in 
severe  winters. 


NAILS,  IN  Ironmongery.  — Every 
housekeeper  should  keep  a constant  supply 
of  nails  of  various  sizes,  as  they  are  fre- 
quently required  for  repairs,  and  other  odd 
jobs ; and  by  the  timely  driving  in  of  a nail, 
further  damage  is  arrested.  In  gardening, 
nails  play  an  important  part ; those  for 
training  trees  are  best  made  of  cast  iron, 
being  the  cheapest,  stoutest,  and  most  en- 
during. Before  using  them,  they  should  be 
heated  almost  to  redness,  and  then  thrown 
into  cold  linseed  oil.  When  dry,  they  will 
acquire  a varnish,  which  will  preserve  them 
from  rust,  and  will  also  prevent  the  mortar 
of  the  wall  sticking  to  them  so  corrosively 
as  it  does  when  the  nails  are  not  oiled.  In 
drawing  old  nails  from  walls,  they  should 
be  first  driven  in  a little  further,  as  by 
this  means  the  mortar  will  not  be  so  much 
disturbed  in  extracting  them.  Old  nails 
may  be  renovated  by  being  heated  to  red- 
ness, and  then  thrown  into  water:  this 
removes  the  mortar  from  them ; then  they 
may  again  be  heated,  and  put  into  oil,  as 
before  mentioned.  The  cast  iron  nails  used 
by  gardeners  are  known  to  the  ironmongers 
as  wall  nails,  and  are  described  as  2|,  3,  4, 
and  6lb.  nails,  accordingly  as  lOOO  of  them 
are  of  those  weights.  Nalls  in  most  cases 
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require  to  be  driven  only  a very  little  way 
into  the  mortar,  and  walls  will  be  thus 
preserved  for  many  years.  In  all  summer 
nailing  of  peach  trees,  roses,  &c  , the  point 
only  requires  to  be  driven  in,  so  that  the 
nail  may  be  easily  withdrawn  by  tlie  fingers. 
Crooked  nails  may  be  straightened,  by 
placing  them  on  a stone  with  the  bent  part 
uppermost,  and  beating  them  flat  by  gentle 
blows  with  a hammer. 

NAILS,  OF  THE  Hands  and  Feet.— 
The  state  in  which  ihe  nails  of  the  hand  are 
kept,  affords  an  unerring  indication  of  deli- 
cacy and  cleanliness,  or  the  contrary. 
Whenever  the  hands  are  washed,  the  nail 
brush  should  be  used,  until  the  nails  become 
perfectly  clean.  In  wiping  the  hands,  the 
flesh  growing  at  the  bottom  part  of  the  nail 
should  be  pushed  back  with  a corner  of 
the  towel,  so  that  its  growth  may  not  en- 
croach upon  the  nail.  The  nails  should  be 
kept  properly  trimmed  and  cut,  and  this 
will  not  occupy  many  minutes  in  the  course 
of  the  week.  The  proper  way  of  cutting 
them  is  to  clip  the  sides,  and  bring  the  top 
part  to  a rounded  point.  A person  should 
be  cautious,  however,  not  to  cut  too  close  to 
the  quick,  and  never  to  cut  the  scarf  skin, 
or  nail  springs  will  be  produced.  Filing  the 
nails  is  also  a pernicious  practice,  and  quite 
unnecessary,  as  a pair  of  nail  scissors  and  a 
penknife  can  perform  all  that  is  required. 
When  nail  springs  are  detected,  they  should 
not  be  torn  forcibly  out,  as  a whitlow  may 
thus  be  caused ; the  finger  should  frequently 
be  soaked  in  hot  water,  and  the  nail  spring 
gradually  removed  as  it  becomes  loosened. 
The  white  spots  seen  on  the  nails  are  caused 
by  blows  and  other  injuries.  There  is  no 
remedy  for  these  defects,  but  as  the  nail 

frows  they  will  disappear.  The  habit  of 
iting  the  nails  is  one  of  the  most  offensive 
that  can  be  imagined,  and  the  effects  pro- 
duced very  repulsive  to  the  sight.  When 
this  is  a trick  of  youth,  the  offender  should 
be  persistently  punished  until  the  bad  habit 
is  eradicated.  With  grown-up  persons,  a 
moment’s  consideration  ought  to  be  suffi- 
cient to  produce  a cure.  The  whiteness  of 
the  nails  is  considered  a beauty.  This  is 
effected  by  brushing  the  nails  with  lemon- 
juice  after  they  have  been  cleaned ; then 
washing  them  with  clean  cold  water,  and 
finally  wiping  them  dry.  Where,  liowever, 
the  nails  have  been  greatly  neglected,  the 
following  remedy  will  render  them  white. 
Take  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid  two  drachms  ; 
tincture  of  myrrh,  one  drachm;  spring  water, 
four  ounces  ; mi.x  these  well  together. 
Cleanse  the  nails  with  white  soap  and  water, 
then  dip  tliem  in  the  wash,  and  afterwards 
wipe  them  dry.  The  nails  of  the  feet  require 
attention  from  time  to  time  ; they  should  bo 
cut  once  a week  at  least.  A most  painful 
complaint  in  connection  with  the  toe  nail  is 
where  It  grows  into  the  flesh.  When  indi- 
cations of  this  deformity  present  themselves, 
the  nail  should  at  once  be  attended  to,  and 
further  growth  arrested,  by  frequent  aoak- 
Ings  in  warm  water,  and  gentle  applications 
of  the  scissors  and  knife-  When,  however, 
the  growth  increases,  recourse  should  pe 
had  to  surgical  aid. 
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NANKEEN,  to  ‘Wash. —Put  a large 
Landlul  of  salt  into  a vessel,  with  a gallon 
of  cold  water;  immerse  the  nankeen,  and 
let  it  remain  for  twenty-four  hours;  then 
wash  it  in  hot  lye  without  sggp,  and  hang  it 
up  to  dry  without  wringing  it.  Nankeen 
washed  in  this  manner,  will  keep  its  colour 
for  a long  time. 

NAPHTHA.— A spirituous  and  oleaginous 
substance.  Coal  naphtha,  produced  from 
coal  tar  by  distillation,  togetherwitha  spirit 
obtained  from  the  distillation  of  dry  wood, 
is  sold  as  a burning  fluid  for  lamps.  The 
light  is  very  brilliant  but  of  a most  un- 
pleasant  smell,  and  gives  out  an  intense 
quantity  of  smoke.  In  order  to  burn  naphtha, 
the  wick  of  the  lamp  must  be  exposed  to  a 
flee  and  strong  current  of  air.  In  trim- 
ming the  lamp,  it  should  never  be  filled,  but 
have  sufficient  space  for  the  spirit  to  ex- 
pand as  it  becomes  warm. 

NAPKIN,  Table.— The  napkins  used  at 
dinner  and  other  repasts  are  not  only  useful, 
but  serve  to  decorate  a table.  They  are 
usually  made  of  diaper,  and  where  economy 
is  studied,  old  tablecloths  may  be  cut  up  for 
this  purpose  : they  should  be  about  twenty- 
eight  inches  broad,  and  thirty  inches  long. 
When  napkins  are  placed  on  the  table,  they 
should  be  folded  neatly  and  with  taste.  A 
variety  of  forms  may  be  adopted ; the 
French  method,  which  is  very  easy,  of 
folding  the  napkin  like  a fan,  placing  it  in  a 
glass,  and  spreading  out  the  upper  part,  is 
picturesque.  But  the  English  method  of 
folding  the  napkin  in  the  form  of  a slipper 
and  placing  the  bread  inside,  has  the  merit 
of  being  convenient  as  well  as  neat,  lor 
keeping  the  napkins  in  proper  forni,  a 
napKin  press  will  be  found  very  convenient. 

..  NAPLES  CAKES.— Take  seven  ounces 
of  blanched  almonds  sweet,  and  one  ounce 
of  bitter  ; pound  them  to  a paste  with  a few 
drops  of  orange-flower  water;  then  mix 
them  thoroughly  with  a pound  of  flour  and 
half  a pound  of  butter;  break  this  down 
quite  small,  then  add  half  a pound  of 
powdered  sugar,  on  part  of  which  the  rind 
of  a lemon  has  been  rasped  previously  to  its 
being  crushed  to  powder.  Make  these  into 
a paste  with  the  yolks  of  four  egg.s.  Ih'll 
the  paste  less  than  a quarter  of  an  inch 
thick,  and  cut  it  into  six  or  seven  portions 
of  equal  size;  lay  these  on  lightly  floured  or 
buttered  tins  and  bake  them  in  a slow  oven, 
until  they  are  firm  and  cristi,  amt  equally 
coloured  of  a jialc  brown.  H hen  they  are 
cold,  spread  upon  each  a dillerent  kind  ot 
choice  preserve,  and  pile  the  whole  evenly 
into  the  form  of  un  entire  cuke.  The  top 
may  be  decorated  in  any  manner  tliat  the 
fancy  suggests.  , , 

Almonds  sweet,  7oz3. ; almonds  bit- 
ter, loz. ; flour,  lib.;  butter,  jib.;  sugar, 
Jib.;  lemon,  Iriud;  eggs,  4 yolks;  orange- 
flower  water,  sufficient ; preserves,  as  needed. 

NAI’EES  cheese.— Put  ten  pints  of 
new  milk  into  an  iron  pot,  furnished  with  a 
cover,  and  capable  of  holding  ten  times  the 
qnnntity.  Use  sufficient  pressure  to  curdle 
it  and  when  curdled,  place  it  over  a quick 
fire  stirring  It  rapidly  with  a stick  to  prevent 
its  ’burning,  as  also  to  separate  the  caseous 


matter  from  the  dregs.  The  heat  must  bo 
tried  by  the  finger,  and  when  it  becomes  too 
hot  to  be  borne,  take  off  the  pot,  plunge  both 
hands  gently  in  and  take  the  cheese  out, 
which  is  easily  raised  at  once,  and  in  a 
single  piece.  Place  it  in  a pan  having  a 
raised  edge,  so  that  in  drying,  the  paste 
may  not  be  too  thin ; press  the  whey  care- 
fully off,  and  some  time  afterwards,  press  it 
and  turn  it  again  ; on  the  following  day, 
salt  it  moderately,  and  put  it  in  a place 
having  a cool,  dry,  and  even  temperature. 
As  soon  as  the  cheese  is  cool  it  is  tit  to  eat# 
but  is  best  when  four  or  five  months  old. 

NAPLES  SOAP.— Put  into  a pipkin  or  a 
saucepan,  half  a pint  of  lye,  strong  enough 
to  float  an  egg ; add  two  ounces  of  lamb 
suet,  and  an  ounce  of  olive  oil ; simmer 
them  over  a fire  until  they  are  of  a thick 
consistence ; then  pour  the  mixture  into  a 
flat  pan,  cover  it  with  glass,  and  expose  it  to 
the  heat  of  the  sun  for  six  or  seven  weeks, 
stirring  it  once  a day : the  soap  will  then  be 
formed,  and  may  be  perfumed  with  a few 
drops  of  oil  of  ambergris.  Put  the  soap 
into  small  jars,  and  it  will  improve  by 
keeping.  , ^ 

NARCISSUS.- The  varieties  of  this  plant 
are  the  common  double,  or  jonquil,  the  iwo- 
coloured  daffodil,  the  white  and  the  polyan- 
thus. The  tests  of  fine  plants  of  narcissus 
are : strong  neat  stems,  regularity  of  form 
and  disposition  in  the  petals  and  nectaries, 
distinctness  and  clearness  of  colours,  and 
in  many  flowered  sorts,  the  peduncles  all  of 


the  same  length,  and  coming  into  flower  at 
once.  The  propagation  of  this  plant  is  by  seed, 
for  obtaining  new  varieties,  but  most  com- 
monly by  offsets  from  the  bulbs.  As  these 
offsets  seldom  flower  the  first  year,  they 
should  be  planted  in  a bed  by  themselves, 
composed  of  light,  loamy  soil ; and  they 
should  be  put  into  the  ground  not  later 
than  the  end  of  August  or  the  beginning  of 
Seotember.  The  seeds  collected  Irom  the 
choicest  plants  should  be  sown  in  flat  pons, 
filled  with  fresh,  light,  sandy  cartli,  about 
the  beginning  of  Arngust,  or  soon  alter  the 
ripening  of  the  seed.  These  pans  sljould  be 
in  a shaded  place,  and  only  e.s  posed  to  the 
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morning  sun  till  October;  after  that  time 
they  may  be  exposed  to  the  full  sun.  but 
protected  from  heavy  rains  and  frosts 
until  April.  In  June  the  leaves  will  have 
decayed,  when  some  fresh  earth  is  to  be 
sifted  over  the  surface  of  the  pans.  During 
“the  second  winter  the  same  treatment  is  to 
be  pursued,  and  in  the  following  summer, 
the  roots  are  to  be  taken  up  and  planted  at 
three  inches  asunder,  in  raised,  convex 
beds ; in  two  years  from  this  time,  they  are 
again  to  be  moved  and  replanted  at  double 
the  distance  in  mould  with  a little  oow 
dung.  In  the  fifth  year  after  sowing,  most 
of  the  bulbs  will  come  into  flower,  and  the 
^mainder  next  year.  The  flowers  fre- 
improve  in  beauty  in  the  second 
flnallv  no  bulb  should  be 

ThosJ  bulbs  '?^  i*"  i’nd  this  trial. 

Jound  tops  Le  base  and  tuU 

soil  is  a fresh,  light  lolk 
dung,  and  dug  to  the  depi^b 
An  eastern  aspect  is  to  be  prS^.^^ree  feet, 
ring  the  soil  occasionally,  and 
watering  are  all  the  requisites 
culture.  In  the  winter  the  beds  reqvS!'^ 
the  protection  of  tan  or  litter.  The  bulbs 
should  not  be  taken  up  oftener  than  every 
third  year ; for  if  they  are  allowed  to  remain 
longer,  the  plant  is  weakened  by  the  nume- 
rous offsris.  These  bulbs  may  be  forced 
during  winter  in  pots,  or  in  water  glasses, 
where  they  become  beautiful  and  sweet- 
scented  ornaments  for  apartments. 

NARCOTICS. — Medicinal  agents  which 
diminish  nervous  excitement,  alleviate  pain, 
and  procure  sleep.— See  Camphor,  Hops, 
Laudakum,  Lettuce,  Opium,  &c. 

NARD,  OR  Spikenard,  a highly  aromatic 
plant  growing  in  the  Kast  Indies,  the 
narclosiachf/x  jatamoTui  of  Decaudolle,  and  of 
the  natural  order  valerianacea:.  The  fruit 


has  a strong  smell  and  an  acrid  taste.  It 
has  been  celebrated  from  the  remotest 
antiquity  on  aeccmntof  the  valuable  perfume 
extracted  from  its  roots.  In  the  East  it  is 
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largely  used  to  scent  oils  and  unguents,  and 
also  as  a remedy  in  hysteria  and  epilepsy. 

^^^STDRTIUM. — ^This  plant  is  a native 
r ,^ma,  where  it  is  a hardy  perennial. 
In  this  country,  though  it  thrives  well  in 
the  open  air,  it  only  lasts  for  one  season, 
being  unable  to  endure  the  cold  in  winter. 
The  plant  does  not  thrive  in  too  rich  a soil; 


it  may  be  sown  in  any  situation,  plau.,„  jj. 
near  a wall  or  a tree,  to  which  it  m^  u„ 
attached,  as  it  grows  to  the  height  of  six  K 
eight  feet,  and  needs  support.  The  seeds 
are  employed  as  a pickle,  and  are  used  as  a 
substitute  for  capers.  The  flower  and  under 
leaves  are  also  eaten  as  salads. 

NASTURTIUM  PICKLE.  — Select  the 
seeds  which  are  quite  ripe  and  after  the  buds 
and  flowers  have  gone  off.  Gather  them 
upon  a dry  day,  and  let  them  lie  spread 
about  for  a few  days  after  they  have  been 
gathered ; then  put  them  into  a jar,  and 
pour  boiling  vinegar  well  spiced  upon  them ; 
when  cold,  cover  the  jar.  They  will  not  be 
lit  for  use  for  six  months. 

NASTURTIUM  VINEGAR.-Plck  fuU- 
blown  nasturtium  flowers ; fill  a wide- 
mouthed  bottle  with  them ; odd  half  a clove 
of  garlic  and  a moderate-sized  shalot 
chopped;  pour  in  as  much  vinegar  as  the 
bottle  will  take ; in  two  months'  time  rub 
the  whole  through  a line  sieve ; add  a little 
cayenne  pepper  and  salt;  and  keep  closely 
corked  for  use. 

natural  HISTORY.  — Books : Mrs. 
I'c's  Familiar,  3s.  fid. ; Natural  Uistorii  for 
Children,  28.  fid.  ; Jesse  Cleanings  in,  fis. ; Home 
Book  of.  Is. ; Introduction  to,  28.  fid.  ; /.cxicon 
of  Terms,  2s.  Cd. ; Notes  on,  3s.  fid. ; 'JSirds  and 
Beasts, ; Creation,  Is. ; The  Scripture  Natural 
History,  2s.  Cd. ; Young's  two  parts,  is. ; Natural 
History  of  Selbourne,  fis.;  Jievieto  of,  is.  fid.; 
Bomance  of,  3.s.  Cd. ; Study  of,  38.  fid. ; Synopsis 
of,  7s. ; Tales  in,  is.  fid. ; Tyas's  Handbook,  is. ; 
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^'atl^ralist's  Album,  2s.  6d. ; Christian,  3s. ; 
jVcw  Entertaining,  3S. ; Barlow's  Field,  3s.  ; 
The  Juvenile,  6s.  6d. ; Leaves  from  the  Note 
Book  of  a Naturalist,  103.  6d. ; Young's  Book  of 
Birds,  3s.  6d. ; Young's  Journal,  4a. ; Maunder's, 
lOs.  6d. ; Reason  Why,  Natural  History,  2s.  6d. 

NATURALIZATION.— In  England,  the 
granting  to  an  alien  the  same  privileges 
(with  certain  exceptions),  as  if  he  had  been 
a British  born  subject. — See  Alien,  Deni- 
zation. 

NAUSEA  is  that  unsettled  state  of  the 
stomach  which  precedes  sickness  orvomiting. 
It  may  exist  without  sickness,  but  sickness 
is  always  preceded  by  nausea,  except  in 
some  states  of  childhood,  where,  after  eating 
a hearty  meal,  instantaneous  vomiting 
sometimes  occurs.  Nausea— as  it  prostrates 
the  powers,  causes  relaxation  of  the  nervous 
and  muscular  fibre,  and  is  a condition  of  the 
system  favourable  to  the  absorption  of  any 
particular  substance — is  a state  the  physician 
is  often  most  anxious  to  produce,  that  one 
or  the  other,  or  all  of  these  advantages,  may 
be  obtained.  Thus,  on  reducing  dislocations 
in  strong  muscular  men,  to  enable  the 
operator  to  overcome  the  contractile  power 
of  the  antagonistic  muscles.  In  the  redur 
tion  of  hernia,  for  the  same  cause,  in,^pj.‘ 
In  fevers,  to  check  the  action  Ij^xation 
and  throw  the  system  into  ^ „ 

favourable  for  the 

medicines  to  b®  SiX^n^ausea  produced  by 

ipecacuanha, 

small  doses  of  ta^  importance.  Nausea  is, 
is  ol  the  hijA  most  distressing 

however,  when  not  terminated  by 

v^^F-ng,’  very  likely  to  produce  consider- 
prostration,  and  sometimes  serious 
Exhaustion.  It  therefore  becomes  of  the 
Arst  consequence  to  check  this  painful  dis- 
position  as  soon  as  possible.  To  effect 
this  desirable  object,  an  emetic  is  often 
not  only  necessary,  but  the  best  remedy 
that  can  be  given,  as  it  not  only  removes 
the  probable  cause,  but  excites  a healthier 
action  in  the  coats  of  the  stomach.  The 
horizontal  position  on  the  back,  or  side, 
and  a little  dried  carbonate  of  soda  with 
ginger,  taken  in  a wineglass  of  water,  or  a 
teaspoonful  of  Gregory’s  powder  in  the 
Bunic  intinncr^  will  oltcn  he  lound  to  ttuord 
relief,  and  especially  so  if  followed  up  by  one 
or  two  aperient  pills.  When  these  means, 
however,  fail,  and  the  nausea  continues 
unabated,  a small  mustard  plaster  laid  on 
the  pit  of  the  stomach,  or  a blister,  the  size 
of  half-a-crown,  applied  to  the  sarne  part 
will,  almost  in  all  cases,  correct  this  most 
distressing  sensation. 

NAVA  RA  CAKES.-Rub  two  pounds  of 
butler  into  three  pounds  of  flour,  add  a 
pound  and  a half  of  sugar,  and  mix  the 
w’hole  thorouglily  together  with  eight  eggs 
well  beaten  ; divide  The  paste  into  small 
portions  rather  larger  than  walnuts,  and 
bdke  on  floured  tins. 

Butter,  2lbs. ; flour,  3lbs.  ; sugar, 
l*ll).  ; eggs,  8. 

NAVIGATION.  — Books:  Bibs  s Laws, 
Is.  6d.  ; Jiicardos's  Laws,  Is.  Cd. ; Epitome  of 
Navigation,  16s. ; Navigation  Considered,  88.  6d. ; 


Lindsey's  Treatise,  la. ; Nwie's  Practical,  16s. ; 
Jeans's  Rules  and  Examples,  2s. 

NECK,  Affections  of.— The  ailments 
usually  found  in  this  part  of  the  body  are 
either  inflammation  or  simple  enlargement 
of  the  glands,  generally  the  sympathetic 
consequence  of  cold ; or  suppuration,  the 
result  of  a scrofulous  habit  of  body ; or 
again,  of  enlargement  of  the  whole  or  part 
of  the  salivary  gland,  as  in  mumps,  or  ot  the 
thyroid  gland,  as  in  goitre,  wen,  or  bron- 
chocele,  as  the  Derbyshire  neck  is  differently 
called : or  finally,  a kind  of  rheumatic  in- 
flammation attacking  the  muscles  and 
tendons  of  the  part,  by  which  the  head  is 
drawn  aside,  and  an  affection  caiied  “ wn. 
neck  ” is  produced.  Cold,  fT®<l“®i*^rneck 
ing,  or  the  sympathy  excited  alog-  produce 
by  disease  in  one  gland,  wUi,^„p  t,fe  same 
a series  of  enlargements^  case,  should  the 
chain  of  organs  ijn^ 

swellings  not  necessary  is  the 

first  cause,  al  ^^^rm  poultice  for  a short 
E.PPbca™>\i,en  gently  rubbing  the  glands 
“^lEs^veet  oil,  lard,  camphorated  oil,  or 
^ndeldoc,  care  being  taken  not  to  rub  too 
hard,  or  persevere  too  long;  such  a means 
once  or  twice  adopted  will,  in  most  cases, 
effect  a remedy.  The  most  severe  affection 
of  the  neck,  however,  is  the  scrofulous 
enlargement  of  the  glands,  either  below  the 
lower  jaw,  in  front  of  the  neck,  or  some  of. 
the  smaller  glands  that  run  from  the  ear  to 
the  shoulder.  This  condition  is  always 
known— for  it  may  exist  without  any  con- 
stitutional or  other  symptoms— by  the  in- 
dolence of  the  disease,  and  the  time  the 
glands  remain  enlarged  before  coming  to 
maturity  or  suppuration.  These  tumours, 
occasionally  only  one,  at  other  times  two  or 
three,  exist  at  once,  will  continue  soft, 
moveable,  and  free  from  all  pain  or  dis- 
coioration  for  many  weeks,  perhaps 
months,  till  an  accidental  blow,  or  some, 
extra  excitement,  causes  them  to  become 
'firm,  hard,  immoveable,  and  in  time  dis- 
coloured over  their  most  protruding  part, 
the  skin  becoming  gradually  purple ; they 
now  proceed  slowly  towards  suppuration » 
and  usually  burst  by  two  or  three  sinall 
openings,  discharging  a thin  ichorous  exuda- 
twn,  which  continues  for  some  time,  till 
most  of  the  tissue  involved  in  the  suppura- 
tion has  been  expelled,  when  the  apertures 
heal  with  a puckered  scar.  Generally  the 
subsidence  of  one  suppuration  is  the  begin- 
ning of  another,  and  in  this  manner  for 
years  a succession  of  tumours  are  continued 
till,  all  the  glands  having  been  affected  in 
turn,  the  disease  stops,  perhaps,  to  com- 
mence on  the  opposite  aide.  _ , 

The  treatment  of  this  disease  will  be  found, 
with  an  ample  description  of  its  symptoms, 
under  the  head  of  Scuofula.  With  regard 
to  the  tumours  themselves,  they  should, 
when  once  a person  is  assured  of  their  nature, 
be  continuously  poulticed  for  some  hours; 
and  while  internal  remedies  are  given  to  affect 
the  svstem,  such  an  ointment  as  the  follow- 
inc  should  be  rubbed  into  the  glands  tiyice 
a (lav  to  endeavour  to  excite  absorption. 
When,  however,  this  desirable  end  cannot 
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be  effected,  the  poultices  must  be  resumed, 
suppuration  encouraged,  and  as  soon  as  the 
tumour  points,  the  abscess  should  be  opened, 
by  making  a small  straight  incision  with  a 
lancet,  poulticing  the  part  for  a few  days, 
and  then  stimulating  it  to  heal  by  a weak 
lotion  of  sulphate  of  copper  or  blue  stone. 
Ointment.  Take  of 


Powdered  camphor 
Hydriodate  of  potass 
Iodine 

Slercurial  ointment 
Simple  ointment  . 


20  grains. 

30  grains. 

3 grains. 

2 drachms. 
6 drachms. 


ilix.  A small  quantity  to  be  rubbed  on  the 
tumour  night  and  morning.  The  wry  neck, 
as  has  already  been  observed,  is  the  con- 
sequence of  a spasmodic  Contraction  of  the 
most  superficial  muscle  of  the  neck,  and 
when  severe  produces  frightful  distortion, 
by  pulling  the  head  and  mouth  out  of  their 
natural  position.  It  has  hitherto  only  been 
cured  by  dividing  the  fibres  of  the  contracted 
muscle.— See  Goitre,  Mumps,  &c. 

NKCKLACi..  — An  ornament  worn  by 
females  round  the  neck.  It  is  made  of 
various  materials,  diamonds,  pearls,  coral, 
&c.  In  so  conspicuous'  an  ornament,  its 
effectiveness  greatly  depends  upon  contrast 
in  colour  ; it  will  thus  be  found  that  pearls 
will  harmonize  best  with  a dark  complexion, 
and  coral  with  a fair  one.  Persons  who 
have  long  thin  necks  do  not  look  well  in 
necklaces,  and  they  should,  therefore,  not 
be  worn.  Necklets  have  recently  come  into 
vogue,  made  of  gold,  and  with  a locket  or 
some  other  ornament  attached,  and  these 
are  so  constructed  as  to  be  worn  round  the 
wrist  as  a bracelet  as  well  as  a necklet.  In 
purchasing  necklaces,  it  ought  to  be  observed 
that  the  clasp  fastens  securely,  defects  of 
this  kind  frequently  existing,  and  as  by  the 
motion  of  the  body  in  dancing  or  walking, 
the  necklace  is  very  much  shaken,  it  is  apt 
to  be  lost,  unless  securely  fastened.  The 
wearing  paste  for  diamonds,  mosaic  gold  for 
genuine  gold,  and  other  substitutions,  is  a 
hazardous  experiment  in  the  necklace,  for 
as  they  are  very  conspicuous,  and  are  worn 
at  times  when  persons  may  leisurely  scruti- 
nize them,  the  detection  of  the  social  fraud 
is  almost  certain. 

NECK  TIE.  — An  article  of  male  attire 
recently  introduced  in  lieu  of  the  more 
cumbrous  cravat  and  stock.  They  are  very 
simply  adjusted,  and  may  be  purchased 
ready  made  up  with  a fastening  _ behind 
which  obviates  the  necessity  of  tying  and 
untying.  In  the  selection  of  neck  ties  all 
showy  patterns  and  glaring  colours  should 
be  discarded ; the  neater  the  design,  the 
more  gentlemanly  will  it  appear;  and  a 
transgression  of  this  rule  is  a sure  sign  of 
vulgarity,  and  want  of  taste.  With  some 
persons  the  front  part  of  the  tie  has  a 
tendency  to  slip  round  to  the  side,  this  m&y 
be  avoided  by  fastening  the  tie  to  Uie 
of  the  shirt  with  a small  black  pm,  at  the 
back  of  the  neck,  beneath  the  waistcoat, 
where  it  is  not  seen. 

NECTAR.— A beverage  made  as  follows  : 
—Take  half  a pound  of  raisins,  and  chop 
them  small,  add  a pound  of  powdered  sugar, 
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two  lemons  sliced,  and  the  peel  of  one.  Put 
these  ingredients  into  au  earthen  vessel 
with  two  gallons  of  boiling  water,  which 
has  been  boiled  for  half  an  hour.  Let  the 
whole  stand  for  three  or  four  days,  stirring 
it  twice  a day  ; then  strain  it,  and  in  a fort- 
night It  will  be  ready  for  use. 

Raisins,  ilb. ; sugar,  lib. ; lemons,  2, 
peel  of  1 ; water,  2 gallons. 

NECTARINE.— See  Peach. 

NEEDLE,  FOR  Baiting,  is  an  instru- 
ment used  by  anglers,  it  is  made  of  brass  or 
iron,  about  six  to  ten  inches  long,  with  a 
spring  eye  at  one  end  and  pointed  at  the 


other ; its  use  is  to  pass  through  the  body, 
or  just  beneath  the  skin  of  a fish  bait,  and 
by  attaching  the  hook,  length  of  gut,  or 
gimp,  to  the  eye  of  the  needle,  and  drawing 
tight,  the  hooks  are  brought  into  their  de- 
sired position. 

NEEDLE,  FOR  Sf.wing.— These  are  made 
of  various  qualities  and  prices.  It  is  always 
cheaper  to  buy  the  best,  and  is  a saving  of 
time  as  well  as  expense.  In  purchasing 
needles,  regard  should  be  had  to  the  eyes, 
which  should  be  perfectly  drilled,  and  to  the 
points,  which  should  be  fined  oft’,  so  as  to 
pierce  the  material  without  difficulty. 
Needles  should  always  be  kept  in  a needle- 
case,  which  prevents  them  rusting,  and 
keeps  them  from  being  lost.  Much  tune  is 
wasted  by  sempstresses  throwing  down 
their  needle  when  they  are  interrupted  in 
their  work,  and  making  long  search  for  it 
on  their  return.  On  every  such  occasion, 
there  should  be  a systematic  plan  of  sticking 
the  needle  in  a certain  place,  and  in  a con- 
spicuous position,  so  that  it  may  be  re- 
covered on  the  instant.  The  threading  of  a 
needle  is  facilitated  by  holding  the  eye  of  it 
before  some  object  of  a white  colour.  Short 
needles  make  more  expedition  in  plain  work 


than  long  ones. 

NEEDLEWORK.  — Books  : Miss  Lam- 
bert's Art  of,  9s.  ed.  ; Decoratite  Needleicork, 
Is.  6d. ; Needlework  Instruclor,  is.  Cd. ; Hand- 
book of  Needlework,  6s.  Cd. ; Mrs.  Owen's  Illu- 
minator, 9s.  ; Mee's  Manual,  4s.  6d. ; Orna- 
mental Needlework,  4S. ; Plain  Needlework,  8d. ; 
Mrs.  lydrreti's  Treasures,  7s.  Cd.  ; Art  of 
Needlework,  78.  6d.  , „ 

NEGUS.  — When  this  is  made  for  any 
number,  take  a bottle  of  wine  half  a pound 
of  powdered  loaf  sugar,  and  a lemon  8hc*d  ; 
pour  three  pints  of  boiling  water  upon  this 
mixture,  and  grate  in  nutmeg  to  taste. 
Sometimes  persons  prefer  to  mix  the  negus 
for  themselves  ; in  such  cases  it  is  better  to 
use  only  half  tlie  quantity  of  water,  poured 
boiling  hot  upon  the  wine  already  sweetened 
and  flavoured ; adding  also  a large  and  very 
thinly-pared  rind  of  Seville  orange,  gives 
it  a very  superior  flavour,  without  any  por- 
tion of  the  acid. 

NEROLI.— ITie  essential  oil  of  the  orange 
flower.  Three  qualities  arc  drawn  off  in 
distillation  ; the  best  quality  is  of  a pale 
amber  colour,  and  has  a delicate  fragrance  ; 
the  inferior  qualities  are  darker,  and  have  yi 

empyreumaUc  smell.  Only  the  finest  quality 
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should  be  used  in  perfumes.  Neroli  is  not 
unfrequently  used  medicinally,  for  the 
correction  of  flatulence,  in  doses  of  from 
two  to  four  drops  taken  in  water. 

NERVES,  Affections  of.  — By  this 
term  is  more  properly  to  be  understood  that 
peculiar  state  of  physical  irritability,  the 
consequence  of  a languid  or  debilitated  con- 
stitution, when  the  system  is  thrown  into  a 
state  of  extreme  agitation  and  alarm  by 
any  abrupt  sounds,  exciting  intelligence, 
and,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  even  from 
changes  in  the  atmosphere.  This  was  at 
one  time  supposed  to  be  an  affected  disease, 
a fashionable  ailment,  the  consequence  of 
eiinui  and  idleness;  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  persons  are  occasionally  met 
with  who  are  so  peculiarly  constituted,  and 
whose  organization  is  altogether  so  singular 
and  irritable,  that  without  any  positive 
affectation,  a state  of  excessive  nervous 
susceptibility,  amounting  to  a disease,  does 
in  reality  exist.  In  this  sense  alone  is  to 
be  understood  a term  that  is  very  much 
abused ; persons  in  their  ignorance  attribut- 
ing to  the  nerves  vices,  faults,  and  diseases 
with  which  this  much  maligned  system  of 
our  sensation  has  nothing  whatever  to  do. 
With  the  exception  of  that  highly  sensitive 
state  of  mind  and  body  to  which  we  have 
alluded,  and  which  requires  change  of  air, 
tonics,  chalybeate  waters,  and  a system  of 
moral  calisthenics  for  its  cure,  all  other 
forms  of  reaUy  nervous  affections  must  be 
looked  for  under  neuralgia,  or  some  special 
disease  of  a nerve,  or  part  of  a nerve. 

NET.— A device  for  catching  flah  or  birds. 
Although  the  making  of  the  net  is  not  very 
difficult,  still  it  is  scarcely  worth  the  time 
and  money  expended,  when  a similar  im- 
plement may  be  bought  ready-made  for 
almost  the  same  money  as  the  materials 
alone  cost.  In  choosing  a net,  examine  it 
closely,  to  see  if  the  knots  are  properly 
fastened,  the  meshes  regular,  and  the  whole 
form  level  and  even.  Any  delect  in  these 
particulars  frequently  renders  the  net 
useless.  — See  Bird-catching,  Fishing- 
net,  &c. 

NETITNG. — Books:  Mce's Manual,  Ds.  6d. ; 
Miss  WatU's  Selections,  is. ; Ladies'  Book,  2s.  Cd. ; 
Handbook,  is. ; Qaugain's Ladies'  Assistant,  16s. ; 
Every’s  Art  of,  2s. 

NETTING  SCREEN.  — A contrivance 
made  use  of  in  horticulture  to  protect  wall- 
fruit.  It  consists  of  two  deal  poles,  on 
which  is  nailed  a common  fishing-net  pre- 
viously dipped  in  a tanner’s  bark-pit,  to 
prevent  its  being  mildewed  when  rolled  up 
wet.  At  the  top,  tlie  ends  of  the  pole  lit 
into  double  iron  loops,  projecting  a few 
ijiches  from  the  wall  inimediafely  under  the 
coping ; and  at  the  bottom  they  are  li-xed, 
by  a hole  at  the  end  of  each  pole,  upon  a 
forked  iron  eoupling,  which  projects  about 
fourteen  inches  from  the  wall,  thereby 
giving  tlie  screen  a sulllcient  inclination  to 
clear  the  branches.  When  it  is  wished  to 
uncover  the  tree.s,  one  of  the  poles  is  disen- 
gaged and  rolled  back  to  the  side  of  the 
other,  where  it  is  fastened  as  before.  The 
most  violent  winds  have  no  injurious  ellect 
upon  coverings  of  this  kind ; a wall  is  very 


expeditiously  covered  and  uncovered;  and 
there  is  no  danger  of  damaging  the  blos- 
soms on  using  them ; they  occupy  very  Uttle 
space  when  rolled  up ; are  not  liable  to  be 


out  of  order,  and  will  last  for  a long  time. 
From  the  facility  with  which  this  screen  ia 
put  up,  it  may  be  beneficially  used  in  the 
season  when  fruit  ripens,  to  secure  a succes- 
sion, by  retarding  the  crop  of  any  particular 
tree.  The  lower  ends  of  the  poles  are  ad- 
vantageously maintained  in  their  places,  by 
means  of  a small  iron  spring- key  attached 
to  the  coupling  by  a small  chain.  Canvas, 
oil-cloth,  or  gauze  screens,  may  be  similarly 
formed  and  fixed. 

.NETTLE.— A plant  growing  wild  in  the 
hedges  and  fields  in  England.  It  is  believed 
that  this  plant  is  capable  of  e.xercising  a 
beneficial  influence  on  the  blood,  when  ga- 
thered at  the  proper  age  and  boiled.  In 
March  and  April  tliey  are  young  and  tender, 
and  should  be  cut  before  they  show  any 
flowers,  as  after  this  they  are  strong  in 
flavour  and  stringy  in  texture. 

NETTLE  BEER. — Boil  two  quarts  of  the 
sprouts  of  nettles  in  a gallon  of  water; 
strain  the  liquor,  and  add  half  a pound  of 
sugar  with  a teaspoonful  of  ginger ; when 
nearly  cold,  ferment  with  yeast,  and  bottle 
it  securely  while  in  a state  of  effervescence. 
It  will  be  ready  for  use  in  a few  days. 

eg"  Nettle  sprouts,  2 quarts ; water,  1 
gallon  ; sugar,  ilb. ; ginger,  1 teaspoonful. 

NETTLE  STING.— The  pain  and  smart- 
ing caused  by  the  sting  of  a nettle  may  be 
cured  by  rubbing  the  part  with  the  leaves  of 
rosemary,  mint,  or  sage. 

NEURALGIA.— A disease  of  the  nerves, 
so  called  from  a pain  in  the  nerve.  It  is  a 
form  of  nervous  afl'ection,  that  may  either 
arise  of  itself,  or  be  the  result  of  some  other 
constitutional  disturbance.  Neuralgia  may 
either  attack  the  root  of  the  nerve,  or  where 
it  rises  from  the  brain,  or  spinal  marrow,  at- 
tend its  whole  course,  or  only  manifest  itself 
in  its  branches,  or  even  at  the  final  termina- 
tion Of  its  smallest  filament.  According  to 
the  part  affected,  the  disease  has  obtained  dif- 
ferent names.  When  the  course  of  the  nerve 
is  affected,  as  in  the  hip  or  leg,  it  is  called 
sciatica,  when  the  extremity  is  affected,  if  in 
the  teeth,  it  is  called  tootli-ache,  and  when 
flic  twigs  and  branches  of  the  face  are  in- 
volved, tic- douloureux.  The  pain  attending 
all  neuralgic  atfectiohs,  is  of  the  most  acute 
ami  agonising  description,  being  sharp. 
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sudden,  and  plunging-;  coming  on  in  a 
momeut,  and  after  a paroxysm  of  intense 
suffering,  abating  as  abruptly  as  it  com- 
menced ; and  so  erratic  and  uncertain  are  its 
attacks,  that  it  will  sometimes  be  induced 
by  the  most  trivial  motion,  action,  or 
lightest  contact,  while,  not  unfrequently,  a 
blow  or  hard  pressure  has  no  effect  on  the 
part.  The  twitching,  or  tic,  that  attends 
neuralgia  so  frequently, , is  always  more 
marked  where  there  are  many  small  muscles 
in  the  neighbourhood,  an  aching  numbness 
being  left  in  the  part  for  some  time  after  the 
subsidence  of  the  more  acute  pain.  Neural- 
gia, as  well  as  attacking  the  root,  course, 
and  extremities  of  a nerve,  occasionally 
shows  itself  in  the  organ  to  which  the  nerve 
ultimately  distributes  itself,  as  in  the  heart, 
in  angina  pectoiHs,  the  breasts  of  I'emales, 
and  other  organs.  Though  the  subject  of 
neuralgia  has  been  deeply  investigated,  no 
satisfactory  hypothesis  has  yet  been  come 
to,  to  account  for  the  origin  of  the  disease ; 
and  whether  it  depends  upon  a morbid  state 
of  the  nerve,  inllammation  of  the  neuri- 
lemma, or  sheath  of  the  nerve,  from  pressure 
or  some  unhealthy  condition  of  the  nervous 
centres,  is  still  an  undecided  question.  The 
treatment  of  this  most  agonising  disease 
must  depend,  as  far  as  it  can  be  ascertained, 
upon  the  supposed  cause.  When  it  is  symp- 
tomatic, the  treatment  is  much  easier  and 
more  simple,  aud  must  be  regulated  by  that 
cause,  the  first  endeavour  being  to  remove 
the  primary  disease,  and  after  brace  the 
system  by  chalybeate,  tonics,  wine,  bark,  and 
exercise.  When  idiopathic,  however,  the 
most  opposite  treatments  have  occasionally 
been  successful,  and  sometimes  all  modes  of 
cure  have  failed;  aud  -when  physician  and 
patient  have  both  been  exhausted  with 
fruitless  efforts,  the  malady  has  subsided  of 
itself.  As  a geueral  rule,  however,  the  con- 
stitutional tonic  and  anodyne  system,  with 
counter-irritation,  has  been  found  the  most 
successful  practice ; the  three  modes  enjoined 
wery  frequently  effecting  what  neither  the 
tonic,  the  sedative,  or  the  local  irritation 
alone  could  achieve. 

The  safest  mode  of  procedure  in  facial 
neuralgia,  is  to  take  an  aperient  pill,  and  the 
best  for  this  purpose  is  the  compound  assa- 
ioetida,  to  be  followed  every  four  hours  by  a 
pill  containing  two  grains  of  quinine  for 
twenty-four  hours  ; and  during  the  second 
day,  twenty  grains  of  carbonate  of  iron  in  a 
little  water,  at  the  same  periods,  for  the 
same  time.  Should  the  pain  be  unabated 
on  the  third  day.  either  a ^uple  of  leeches 
are  to  be  applied  as  near  the  seat  of  pain  as 
possible,  or  a mustard  and  fiour  poultice, 
kept  on  for  half  an  hour,  with  a glass  of 
wine  every  four  hours,  and  twenty  to  thirty 
drops  of  laudanum  at  bed-time,  in  con- 
junction with  one  or  two  assafoitida  pills. 
Should  these  remedies  fall  of  effect,  tlie  con- 
joined systems  may  then  be  adopted,  and 
the  following  mixture  aud  powders  given 
as  directed.  Take  of 

Carbonate  of  ammonia  . 25  grains, 
Dover’s  powder  . . 4.0  grains. 

Camphor  water  . . 6 ounces. 

Spirits  of  ether  . . l drachm. 
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Mix.  Two  tablespoonfuls  every  four  hours. 
Take  of 

Carbonate  of  iron  . 2 drachms 

Quinine  . . .12  grains. 

Dry  carbonate  of  soda  20  grains. 

Mix,  and  divide  into  six  powders,  one  to  be 
taken  in  jelly  or  water  an  hour  after  each 
dose  of  the  mixture.  At  the  same  time, 
apply  a small  blister  behind  the  ear  of  the 
part  affected.  In  some  constitutions,  it  is 
necessary  to  resort  to  extreme  doses,  both 
of  sedatives  and  stimulants,  before  any 
mitigation  of  the  tormenting  pain  can  be 
efl'ected;  and  then  it  is  necessary  to  give 
opium,  rather  in  regard  to  the  effect  desired 
than  with  any  reference  to  its  conventional 
dose,  and  administer  wine  out  of  goblets, 
rather  than  in  glasses.  Such  oases  are  un- 
fortunately by  no  means  rare,  but  they  are 
such  that  no  suffering  should  induce  a patient 
to  adopt  on  his  own  responsibility,  aud  un- 
sanctioned by  a medical  man. 

Electricity  and  galvanism  have  been  so 
often  employed  for  empirical  purposes,  and 
many,  only  partially  informed  of  its  real 
efficacy,  are  prejudiced  against  its  use  as  a 
health- restoring  agent;  it  has  therefore  been 
thought  advisable  to  give  the  medical  routine 
of  cure  before  pointing  out  a safe,  easy,  and 
very  admirable  remedial  agent  in  the  electro- 
galvanic  chain,  a small  portable  battery, 
that  can  be  worn  on  any  part  of  the  bodv, 
and  which,  by  keeping  up  a constant  gal- 
vanic wave  through  the  affected  nerve,  acta 
as  a sedative,  by  equalising  the  nervous  cur- 
rent, and  often  affording  relief  where  all 
other  means  have  failed  to  effect  a moment’s 
cessation  of  pain.  The  electro-galvanic 
chains,  manufactured  and  invented  by  Pul- 
vermacher,  may  be  applied  in  any  stage  or 
in  any  kind  of  neuralgic  pain,  always  with 
safety  and  relief,  and  in  many  cases  with 
permanent  cure.  See  Paralysis,  and  Dic- 
tionary of  Useful  Knowledge,  article  Medical 
Galvanism. 

NEWFOUNDLAND  DOG.— This  anitaal 

is  one  of  the  mostnoble  of  the  canine  species. 

He  is  remarkable  for  faithful  attachment  to 
his  master ; for  great  strength,  sagacity, 
and  perseverance;  for  good  temper,  pa- 
tience, and  quiet  fondness  to  all  who  belong 
to  the  household,  as  well  as  for  being  a lear- 


less  protector  of  whatever  Is  consigned  to  his 
charge,  in  the  water  he  isof  as  iniicli  service 
as  oii  land,  he  is  no  contemptible  iisslstant 
to  the  aquatic  sportsman;  and  he  is  Irc- 
qnently  instrumental  in  saving  human  lilo 
when  tlireatened  with  a watery  grave.  . 
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’'  "NEW  YEAR’S  DAY. — The  anniversary 
of  the  first  day  of  the  new  year,  which  in 
England  is  observed  as  a sort  of  holiday, 
parties  and  other  entertainments  being  given 
to  celebrate  the  event.  The  custom  of  see- 
ing the  old  year  out  and  the  new  one  in,  is 
observed  while  the  clock  is  striking  the  hour 
of  twelve  on  the  last  night  of  the  old  year, 
and  this  event  is  hailed  in  a variety  of  ways, 
according  to  the  sentiments  and  habits  of 
the  persons  engaged  in  the  celebration. 
The  etiquette  observable  on  New  Year’s  Day 
Js  to  wish  every  friend  that  is  met  with 
“ a happy  new  year.”  It  is  also  customary 
to  make  presents  of  a suitable  nature,  known 
as  New  Year’s  Gifts. 

NIGHT  DRESS.— Upon  retiring  to  rest 
the  whole  of  the  apparel  worn  during  the 
day  should  be  taken  off  and  exchanged  for 
a dress  suitable  for  sleeping  in.  This  dress 
should  be  made  loose  and  loiig,  and  the 
strings,  buttons,  &c.,  should  be  so  placed 
that  when  they  are  fastened  they  do  not 
cause  any  pressure  of  the  neck,  wTist,  &c. 
The  material  of  which  the  night  dress  is 
made  should  be  cotton,  and  that  worn  in 
winter  should  be  of  a stouter  fabric  than 
the  one  used  in  summer.  The  night  dress 
should  be  changed  every  week,  and  before  it 
is  put  on  care  shotild  be  taken  that  it  is 
thoroughly  aired.  The  night  cap  is  some- 
times included  as  part  of  the  night  dress; 
generally  speaking,  this  is  a useless  and 
unhealthy  covering,  as  it  generates  too 
great  an  amount  of  heat  about  the  head. 
Some  persons,  owing  to  use  and  habit, 
cannot  le.ave  off  their  night  cap  without 
catching  a severe  cold,  and  in  such  cases,  it 
is  obviously  better  to  adopt  it  than  not. 

NIGHT  LIGHT. — Many  persons  cannot 
sleep  without  a light  in  their  chamber,  and 
in  cases  of  sickness  it  is  frequently  essential 
that  there  should  always  be  a light  burning. 
Eor  this  purpose  a rushlight  is  frequently 
set  up;  but  an  improvement  on  these  has 
been  recently  introduced  in  the  shape  of 
night-lights,  which  are  made  and  sold  by 
.several  manufacturers.  These  night-lights 
are  merely  very  short  pieces  of  stearic  acid 
or  stearino  with  a fine  wick,  and  are  burnt 
either  by  means  of  a glass  in  which  they  are 
dropped,  and  which  serves  to  hold  the  ma- 
terial when  melted,  or  by  enclosing  ihem  in 
a thin  roll  of  paper  or  wood-shaving;  in 
which  latter  case,  they  require  to  be  placed 
in  a shallow  vessel  of  water,  about  a quarter 
or  half  an  inch  deep  in  that  tliild,  so  as  to 
prevent  all  danger  of  the  envelope  catching 
fire.  I'hc  advantage  of  these  lights  is  that 
they  have  no  oisagreeable 
smell,  and  give  a steady  and 
certain  lighlfor  many  hours. 
A small  camphine  night- 
light  is  sold,  which  is  a very 
useful  addition  to  the  bed- 
chamber, and  an  exceedingly 
cheap  mode  of  keeping  up  a 
nocturnal  glimmer  sullicient 
for  all  ordinary  purposes. 
This  little  lamp  is  merely  a 
common  reservoir,  with  a 
simple  tube  containing  a 
common  cotton  tvick ; this  is 


invested  with  a hollow  cone  of  metal,  to  the 
inside  of  which  the  air  is  admitted,  and 
which  may  be  raised  or  covered  upon  the 
flame  at  pleasure.  It  burns  very  steadily, 
and  gives  a light  sufficient  for  the  purpose 
at  the  cost  of  a farthing  for  nine  or  ten 
hours.  Persons  should  endeavour  to  sleep 
without  lights  in  their  bed-chamber  if  they 
possibly  can,  for,  independent  of  the  danger 
attending  the  practice,  it  is  very  unwhole- 
some, as  the  flame  consumes  the  oxygen, 
and  thus  deprives  the  sleeping  person  of  a 
gas  which  is  very  essential  to  health. 

NIGHTINGALE.-Great  care  and  atten- 
tion are  necessary  to  render  this  bird 
sociable  and  healthy  in  confinement.  Nest- 
lings may  be  taken  at  the  middle  or  latter 
end  of  May ; but  they  should  not  be  re- 
moved until  they  are  fully  fledged,  as  they 
are  very  tender  birds.  As  soon  as  the  nest 
is  taken,  place  it  in  a small  basket,  and 


cover  it  up  warm.  Begin  to  feed  the  young 
birds  on  small  caterpillars,  mealworms,  or 
fresh  ants’  eggs,  mixed  with  a small  portion 
of  white  bread,  grated  and  moistened. 
When  they  are  able  to  feed  themselves,  put 
them  singly  into  nightingale  cages  with  a 
little  dry  straw  or  moss  at  the  bottom  ; and 
a few  days  afterwards,  place  a pan  of  water 
in  the  cages  for  the  birds  to  wash  in.  On 
first  placing  them  in  the  cage,  it  is  necesssu-y 
to  cover  two  or  three  sides  of  it  from  the 
light,  as  the  bird  is  so  much  alarmed  when 
exposed  at  all  sides  that  it  soon  ends  its 
life  by  dashing  itself  against  the  bars.  The 
situation  of  the  cage  must  depend  on  the 
disposition  of  the  bird,  which  can  only  be 
discovered  by  shifting  him  to  various  parts 
of  the  room,  till  by  his  cheerfutne.'s  and 
singing,  you  find  you  have  selected  the 
right  place.  The,  best  food  of  this  bird  is  in 
summer,  ants’  eggs,  to  which  are  daily 
added  two  or  three  mealworms.  'When 
ants’  eggs  cannot  be  procured  fresh,  roasted 
ox-heart  or  lean  beef  and  carrot,  must  be 
grated  and  mixed  with  dried  ants’  eggs. 
The  best  and  cheapest  food  in  autumn,  is 
very  ripe  elderberries,  dried,  and  mixed 
with  ants’  eggs.  The  cage  must  be  supplied 
with  fresh  water  every  day,  both  for 
drinking  and  bathing.  The  health  of  the 
?iiyhtingale  suffers  most  during  the  period 
of  moulting.  Its  stomach  at  that  time  be- 
comes out  of  order,  which  is  indicated  by 
the  bird  resting  his  head  beneath  his 
wing  for  some  hours,  with  his  eyes  half 
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cloBed  and  his  feathers  ruffled  up.  When 
these  symptoms  are  observed,  give  the  bird 
ants’  eggs,  together  with  a spider  or  two, 
and  steep  some  saifron  in  his  water  till  it  is 
tinged  a deep  orange  colour.  The  bird  is 
also  liable  to  cramp,  and  other  diseases 
arising  from  damp,  cold,  and  want  of  proper 
attention  to  cleanliness ; and  in  autumn  he 
frequently  becomes  fat  and  husky,  and 
refuses  his  food.  In  both  cases,  let  him 
have  two  or  three  spiders  per  day.  When 
his  fat  is  reduced,  keep  him  very  warm,  and 
put  saffron  in  his  water.  Sometimes  the 
nightingale  is  afflicted  with  atrophy,  or 
wasting,  and  soon  becomes  thin  and  worn. 
When  this  is  the  case,  give  him  a fig, 
chopped  very  small  among  his  meat,  and 
make  him  swallow  a house-spider.  A rusty 
nail  should  be  put  in  his  water,  which  will 
act  as  a tonic.  After  having  been  two  or 
three  days  in  confinement,  ne  is  liable  to 
diseased  feet.  To  heal  them,  they  must  be 
frequently  soaked  in  warm  water,  and  the 
loose  skin  and  scales  when  sufficiently 
softened,  tenderly  removed.  If  they  have 
become  very  sore,  bathe  them  in  warm 
water,  dry  them,  and  anoint  them  with 
fresh  butter.  The,  hedge  vighiingale  may  be 
distinguished  by  being  marked  with  white, 
especially  about  the  throat.  The  female  is 
smaller,  duller  in  colour,  and  has  a greenish 
hue  on  the  back;  she  is  not  so  erect  as  the 
male,  her  eyes  are  smaller  and  less  lively, 
and  her  throat  is  not  so  white. 

NIGHTMARE. —This  well-known  and 
terrible  visitation  to  sleeping  persons,  is  In 
most  cases  the  result  of  a person’s  own  im- 
prudence. The  explanation  of  the  night- 
mare is  this : as  the  functions  of  the  body 
are  performed  more  slowly  during  our  sleep- 
ing than  our  waking  hours,  a full  meal  or 
supper,  taken  Imm^iately  before  going  to 
bed,  imposes  a load  on  the  stomach  whicii  it 
is  not  In  a condition  to  digest,  and  the 
unpleasant  consequence  of  oppressive  and 
harrowing  dreams  is  almost  certain  to 
ensue.  When  the  sleeper  lies  upon  his  back, 
the  heart  pressing,  while  pulsating,  on  the 
lungs,  gives  rise  to  a sense  of  intolerable 
oppression  on  the  chest,  which  seems  to 
bear  down  upon  the  whole  body,  so  that  in 
this  painful  state  not  a muscle  will  obey  the 
Impulse  of  the  will,  and  every  effort  to  move 
appears  to  be  altogether  unavaihn;^  lo 
escape  this  attack,  therefore,  it  is  obvious 
that  a hearty  meal  should  not  be  taken  just 
before  going  to  bed,  and  if  one  is  taken  iii 
the  evening  at  all,  rest  should  not  be  sought 
until  such  time  as  the  food  has  gone  through 
the  more  difficult  part  of  digestion. 

NIGHTSHADE.— The  garden  mghtshadeii 
an  annual  plant  common  in  this  country, 
and  grows  about  rubbish  and  dunghills. 
The  flower  is  very  like  that  ol  Ih® 
potatoe.  The  stalk  is  about  afoot  in  height, 
the  leaves  are  alternate,  irregularly  ovat^ 
waved  in  the  margins,  and  covered  with 
soft  down.  The  fruit  is  a round,  two-celled 
berry,  of  a black  colour  when  ripe,  ana 
contains  several  kidney-shaped  yellow  seeds. 
The  smell  of  the  plant  is 
agreeable.  It  has  very  little  taste,  but  it 
possesses  narcotic  qualities,  and  even  us 
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woody  nightshade  is  also  a common  plant, 
which  <^rows  in  hedges  iind  moist  situations* 
The  st^k  is  tender,  climbing,  covered  with 
bark  of  an  ash  colour,  and  rises  to  six  or 
seven  feet  in  height.  The  leaves  are  long, 
oval,  and  pointed ; those  near  the  top  are 
spear-shaped.  ITie  flowers  are  purple-co- 
loured,  with  long  yellow  anthers.  The  fruit 
is  an  oblong  reddish  berry,  containing  many 
flat  yellow  seeds.  The  roots  and  stalks,  on 
being  chewed,  first  cause  a sensation  of 
bitterness,  which  is  soon  followed  by  a con- 
siderable degree  of  sweetness.  The  berries 
act  powerfully  on  the  stomach  and  bow^, 
exciting  both  vomiting  and  purging.  As  the 
nature  of  these  berries  is  so  very  deleterious, 
and  as  they  are  very  common  in  hedges,  and 
may  be  easily  mistaken  by  children  for  red 
currants,  wnich  they  somewhat  resemble, 
the  greatest  care  should  be  taken  to  pom* 
out  their  danger. 

NITRE.— A valuable  medicine,  which  acts 
in  a variety  of  ways,  and  principally  in  cool- 
ing and  purifying  the  blood.  It  is  u®®^  ,®^" 
ternally  as  a detergent,  when  dissolved  in 
water,  and  as  a lotion  to 
ful  rheumatic  joints.  It  is 
in  doses  of  from  ten  grains  to  a drachm,  or 
even  two  drachms.  As  a topi^cal  application 
it  is  beneficial  in  sore  throat,  a levy^^grams 
being  allowed  to  dissolve  in  the  naouth.  In 
the  feverishness  that  attends  a cold,  Ifo™ 
fleren  to  ten  grains  ot  puriftid  nitre,  in  a 
glass  of  water,  may  be  taken  two  or  three 
times  a day  with  safety  and  advantage. 

NITROGEN.-A  gas  which  enters  largely 
into  the  composition  of  the  air.  It  is  not 
combustible ; it  enters  extensively  into 
combination;  It  ‘s/n  abundant  element  m 

animal  matter ; and  its  existence  in  such  a 
large  quantity  is  a chief  distinction  between 
th/ constitution  of  animal  and  vegetable 
life.— See  Dictionary  of  Useful  hnowleitge,  ar- 
ticle Nitrooen. 
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2^0RF0LK  cake. — Take  three-quarters 
of  a pound  of  butter,  three  pounds  and  a half 
of  flour,  and  a quarter  of  a pint  of  yeast. 
Melt  the  butter  with  water,  knead  well  till 
stilf,  and  bake  on  buttered  paper  for  twenty 
minutes. 

Butter,  fib.  ; flour,  3|lb.  ; yeast, 

i pint. 

NORFOLK  DUMPLINGS.  — Take  a 
pound  of  dough  from  a baking  of  very  light 
white  bread,  and  divide  it  into  six  equal 
parts ; mould  these  into  dumplings,  drop 
them  into  a pan  of  fast  boiling  water,  and 
boil  them  quickly  for  a quarter  of  an  hour. 
Send  them  to  table  the  instant  they. are 
dished,  with  some  sauce  or  raspberry  vinegar. 
They  should  not  be  cut,  but  torn  apart  with 
a couple  of  forks. 

NQSE,  Affections  of  the.— The  mem- 
brane that  lines  the  whole  alimentary  canal 
from  the  lips  and  mouth  downwards,  has 
special  peculiarities  in  particular  places, 
according  to  the  function  it  has  there  to  per- 
form : in  the  nostrils,  as  the  external  seat  of 
smell,  it  is  beautifully  and  remarkably 
adapted  for  its  purpose ; yet,  though  being 
so  incessantly  in  active  operation,  it  is, 
perhaps,  the  least  affected  part  of  the  body. 
With  the  rest  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
mouth  it  suffers  from  cold,  or  in  affections 
of  the  stomach,  discharging  a thin  fluid  in 
cases  of  catarrh,  and  showing  a dry,  red,  and 
irritable  surface  when  the  bowels  and  sto- 
mach are  affected,  hence  the  involuntary 
picking  of  children  when  they  have  worms ; 
but  of  Itself,  besides  a thickening  of  its  coats 
from  different  causes,  and  thereby  blunting 
the  perception  of  smell,  and  obstructing  the 
reverberance  of  articulation,  and  the  occa- 
sional formation  of  that  extraordinary 
zoophyte,  the  polypus,  high  up  in  the  nostril, 
this  part  of  the  frame  has  no  other  disease 
appertaining  to  it.  For  the  first,  an  occa- 
SK)nal  errhine,  as  a pinch  of  suufl’,  or  the 
smallest  atom  of  the  white  of  hellebore 
powder,  imbibed  in  the  same  way,  with  a 
course  of  aperient  medicine,  is  all  that  is 
generally  needed ; though  cases  may  occur 
in  which  leeches  and  a lotion  may  be  de- 
manded, but  thev  are,  however,  very  rare. 
Tlie  extraction,  by  surgical  means,  of  the 
polypus,  as  no  local  or  constitutional  treat- 
ment has  any  effect  on  its  growth,  renders 
any  further  account  here  of  this  disease  un- 
necessary, and  the  mode  of  procedure  will  be 
found  under  its  proper  head.  The  external 
parts  of  the  nose  are,  however,  more  fre- 
quently affected  than  the  internal,  the  cuticle 
over  the  cartilage  being  subject  to  warts, 
inflammation,  small  painful  pimples  and 
abscesses,  and  to  cancer.  The  \yarts  are 
easily  removed  by  a daily  application  of 
eaustic  or  blue  stone ; the  inflammations,  by 
a cold  lotion  of  sugar  of  lead  and  water ; 
and  the  pimples  and  abscesses,  by  tlie  same 
means  assisted  witli  cooling  purgatives. 
For  the  more  formidable  disease  of  cancer, 
surgical  aid  must  bo  obtained,  as  the  treat- 
ment, in  unskilful  hands,  might  be  attended 
with  risk. 

There  is  a condition  of  the  nose,  usually, 
but  not  always  justly,  attributed  to  persons 
of  dissipated  habits,  in  which  that  feature 


becomes  enlarged,  of  a red  or  purple  colour, 
and  covered  with  unseemly  blotches,  pim- 
ples, and  bright-coloured  excrescences,  dis- 
tending the  organ  sometimes  to  an  enormous 
size.  Though  this  disfigurement,  undoubt- 
edly, frequently  marks  the  drunkard,  it  is 
more  properly  an  indication  of  diseased 
liver  than  a characteristic  of  dissipation, 
and  is  more  usually  found  in  its  worst  form 
in  persons  of  temperate,  than  intemperate 
habits.  As  this  disease  is  in  general  a local 
symptom  of  a constitutional  derangement, 
the  remedies  to  cure  it  must  more  properly 
be  applied  to  the  system  rather  than  the 
part.  For  this  purpose  a course  of  the 
Plummer’s  pill,  alternated  with  blue  pill, 
and  a decoction  of  dulcamara,  and  dande- 
lion in  water,  two  ounces  of  each,  boiled 
from  four  to  three  pints,  and  a wineglassful 
taken  every  four  hours,  and  a pill  twice  a 
day,  must  be  continued  for  some  days,  or 
even  weeks;  at  the  same  time  the  nose 
should  be  enveloped  in  a poultice  made  of 
scraped  Solomon’s  seal,  damped  with  vine- 
gar, laid  next  the  skin  ; and  being  put  on  at 
bedtime,  should  be  allowed  to  remain  all 
night.— See  Bleeding,  H.a:MORRHAGE,  &c. 

NOTICE  TO  QUIT. — When  either  a land- 
lord or  a tenant  intends  to  terminate  a 
tenancy,  the  way  to  proceed  is  by  a tcritien 
notice  to  quit,  which  is  drawn  up  in  the  two 
following  forms : — 

From  a tenant  to  his  landlord. — Sir,  I hereby 
ive  you  notice,  that  on  or  before  the 
ay  of  next,  I shall  quit  and  deliver 

up  possession  of  the  liouse  and  premises  I 
now  hold  of  you,  situate  at  in  the 

parish  of  in  the  county  of 

Dated  this  day  of  18 

Witness,  G.  C.  L.  O. 

To  Mr.  R.  A. 

From  a landlord  to  his  tenant. — Sir,  I hereby 
give  you  notice  to  quit  the  house  and  appm’- 
tenances  which  you  now  hold  of  me,  situate 
Rt  No.  , on  or  before  next. 

Dated  , is 

Signed,  R.  A.  (Landlord). 

To  Mr.  L.  O. 

The  legal  term  of  notice  is  six  months,  to 
expire  on  the  same  day  of  the  year  on  which 
the  tenancy  commenced.  AVhen  the  rent  is 
payable  weekly  or  monthly,  the  notice  will 
be  good  if  given  for  the  week  or  month,  pro- 
vided care  be  taken  that  it  expires  upon  the 
day  of  the  week  or  month  of  the  beginning 
of  the  tenancy.  If  a tenant  holds  over  after 
receiving  a sufficient  notice  in  writing  to 
quit,  he  becomes  liable  to  pay  double  the 
yearly  value;  if  he  holds  over  after  having 
himself  given  even  verbal  notice,  he  is  liable 
to  pay  double  rent.  There  is  no  necessity 
for  notice  to  be  given  before  twelve  o’clock 
in  the  day,  any  hour  at  which  reasonable 
access  can  be  gained  will  be  sullicient — 
See  Landlord  and  Tenant  ; Lease ; 
Lodgers,  Sec. 

NOUGAT. — An  article  of  confectionery, 
composed  as  follows  Blanch  a pound  of 
sweet  almonds,  and  having  sliced  them 
lengthwise,  let  them  lie  in  the  sun  for  a 
short  time,  until  they  become  slightly  dis- 
coloured, then  dissolve  in  an  iron  stewpan, 
slightly  buttered,  three-quarters  of  a pound 
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of  sngrar,  wiihout  water,  stirring  constantly’ 
and  when  the  sugar  has  melted  and  begins 
to  change  colour,  throw  in  the  almonds, 
which  are  to  be  previously  made  thoroughly 
hot  in  another  vessel,  over  the  fire,  taking 
care  not  to  burn  them  t mix  them  weil  with 
the  sugar,  and  as  they  mix  range  them  round 
the  sides  of  the  stewpauj  leaving  about  the 
same  thickness  at  the  bottom  as  at  the  sides ; 
leave  the  saucepan  to  cool,  and  turn  out  the 
mixture  upon  a plate;  having  done  this, 
press  the  contents  well  together  in  the  form 
of  a thick  cake,  and  wrap  them  up  in  writing 
paper.  It  shouid  be  kept  in  a tin  case. 
Nougat  is  served  at  dessert,  or  eaten  at  any 
time,  as  other  sweetmeats. 

NOUN.— In  grammar,  a part  of  speech 
which  signifies  the  names  of  persons,  places, 
and  tilings.  The  name  of  everything  that 
we  can  touch,  see,  hear,  taste,  or  sm^l.  is  a 
noon.  Proper  nouns  are  distinguished  from 
common  nouns  in  expressing  the  names  of 
persons,  places,  &c. ; and  as  such  are  always 
written  with  a capital  initial,  as  Robert 
Smith,  Manchester,  the  Thames,  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  &c. 

NOVELS.— Works  of  fiction,  the  incidents 
and  characters  in  which  are  supposed  to  be 
based  upon  and  drawn  from  real  life.  The 
most  highly  esteemed  of  this  class  of  lite- 
rature are  those  written  by  Walter  Scott, 
Fenimore  Cooper,  Captain  Marryat,  Miss 
Austen,  Miss  Porter,  Jlulwer  Lytton,  Mrs. 
Trollope,  G.  P.  R.  James,  Mrs.  Gore,  Charles 
Lever,  Anthony  Trollope,  Mrs.  Marsh,  Miss 
Muloch,  and  Miss  Kavanagh,  &c. 

Although  this  class  of  reading  is  well 
adapted  to  pass  away  an  idle  hour,  readers, 
especially  young  ones,  should  guard  against 
imbibing  too  great  a desire  for  novel  read- 
ing; by  such  an  indulgence  the  mind  be- 
comes imbued  with  false  sentiment,  and 
rendered  unfit  to  cope  with  the  every-day 
business  of  life.  In  short,  a novel  is  a book 
which  should  only  be  taken  up  when  every 
duty  is  performed,  and  when  the  reader  ha.s 
become  well-grounded  in  the  higher  and 
more  useful  departments  of  literature. 

NOVEMBER,  (Jardenixo  for.  — 
Kitchen  garden:  Artichoka,  complete  beds. 
Asparagus,  cut  down  and  dress  beds  with 
litter  or  dung.  Beans,  sow.  Brocoli,  take  up 
and  lay  flat  in  dry  ground.  CarroU,  take  up 
and  store  away  from  frost.  Cauliflower , seed- 
lings, protect  by  hoops  and  mats.  Celery, 
earth  up  as  bigli  possible.  Colewort,  plant. 
Endive,  protect.  French  beans,  prolong  fruit- 
ing. Leeks,  iovi.  ParWey,  protect  with  fronds 
of  fern.  Parsnips,  take  up,  trim  off  crowns 
and  fibres,  and  store  in  sand  or  charcoal. 
Peas,  sow.  Perennial  herbs,  propagate,  j 
toes,  take  up  as  wanted.  Radishes,  sow  sho^rt- 
topped  in  a warm  border.  Rhubarb,  plant. 

Oeneral  remarks.  — During  this  month  dig, 
trench,  manure  vacant  ground,  and  exMute 
ail  other  routine  work.  Weed  seedling 
crops.  Destroy  insects,  and  particularly 
snails.  Protect  the  root  cellar  froni  frost  it 
it  sets  in  severely ; and  keep  out  the  >^ter 
from  above  and  below.  Turn  over  the  edible 
roots  which  are  stored,  and  pick  out  decay- 
ing bulbs.  Examine  seeds  and  separate 
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those  that  are  worthless  from  the  better 
sort. 

Flower  garden. — Anemones,  plant  during  the 
first  fortnight.  A.sters,  protect  from  frost 
and  rain.  Auriculas,  change  upper  soil,  and 
remove  decayed  leaves.  Border-flowers,  dried 
roots  of,  plant  Dahlias,  take  up  tubers  and 
protect  from  frost  Daisies,  plant  Hyacinths, 
plant  during  the  first  fortnight.  J/arvel  of 
Peru,  take  up  roots  and  protect  from  frost 
Mignonette  (potted),  remove  indoors.  Poly- 
anthus-Narcissus, plant  in  the  early  part  of 
the  month.  Ranunculuses,  plant  in  the  first 
fortnight  Shrubs,  plant  for  forcing,  prune, 
and  keep  in  form  to  encourage  flowering. 
Sweet  peas,  sow  for  an  early  crop.  Tulips, 
plant  during  first  fortnight. 

General  remarks. — This  is  a busy  month  in 
the  flower-garden.  Transplant  triennials  at 
the  beginning  of  the  month,  if  the  W’eather 
be  fine.  Protect  tender  roots  by  litter,  leaves, 
tan,  ashes,  or  landing- up  ; trees,  by  mats  or 
straw  covered  with  mats  or  nets.  Take  care 
of  seedlings.  Collect  earths,  composts,  and 
manures;  and  in  general  finish  digging 
among  herbaceous  flowers  by  the  middle  of 
the  month.  In  cutting  straggling  plants, 
choose  a dry  day,  and  obliterate  foot- prints 
with  a fork.  Clear  off  all  dead  and  decaying 
leaves  and  stems.  Reduce  the  patches  of 
perennial  flowers.  Fill  up  vacancies.  Repair 
edges,  and  give  the  garden  a general  brush- 
ing over,  laying  all  as  neatly  for  the  winter 
as  possible.  Some  of  the  operations  directed 
to  be  done  in  this  month  may  be  executed 
sooner  or  later,  as  the  weather  or  conve- 
nience allows. 


NOVEMBER,  Things  in  Season.  — 
F«/i— Barbel,  brill,  turbot,  carp,  cockles, 
cod,  crabs,  dace,  dory,  eels,  gudgeon,  gurnets, 
haddocks,  hake,  halibut,  herrings,  ling,  lob- 
sters, mussels,  oysters,  perch,  pike,  plaice, 
prawns,  salmon,  shrimps,  skate,  smelts, 
soles,  sprats,  tench,  thornback,  turbot, 
whiting. 

Fruit-Almonds ; apples  : golden  pippin, 
Holland  pippin,  Kentish  pippin,  nonpareil, 
winter  pearmain,  Wheeler’s  russet ; bul- 
laces,  chestnuts,  hazel-nuts,  grapes,  med- 
lars. Pears : Bergamot,  Charmontelle,  Col- 
mar, Cresan,  Spanish,  bon  chr6tien ; wal- 
nuts. , 

Meat. — Beef,  house-lamb,  mutton,  pork, 
veal,  doe-venison.  , 

Poultry  and  game.  — Chickens,  dotterel, 
ducks,  fowls,  geese,  grouse,  hares,  larks, 
moor-game,  partridges,  pheasants,  pigeons, 
rabbits,  snipes,  teal,  turkeys,  wheat-ears, 
widgeon,  wild  ducks,  woodcocks. 

Vegetables.  — Jerusalem  artichoke,  chard 
beets,  borecole ; cabbages,  cardooiis,  carrots, 
celery,  chervil,  coleworts,  endive,  herbs  ol 
all  sorts,  leeks,  lettuces,  onions,  parsuip.s, 
potatoes,  salad,  savoys,  shalots,  spinach 
iwinteri.  tniiiatocs,  turnips. 


NO  YE  A U.  — Blanch  and  pound  two 
pounds  of  bitter  almonds,  and  put  them 
into  a gallon  of  pale  brandy,  with  two 
pounds  of  white  sugar  candy,  a nutmeg 
grated,  and  half  an  ounce  of  mnoc.  btir 
It  about  well  every  day  for  twelve  days, 
tlien  leave  it  for  six  weeks,  when  It  may 
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be  bottled,  but  must  be  kept  some  months 
before  it  is  ready  for  use. 

Almonds  (bitter),  2lbs.;  brandy  (pale), 
1 gallon ; sugar  candy,  2lbs. ; nutmeg,  i ; 
mace,  Joz. 

NUISANCE. — This  term  signifies  gene- 
rally anything  that  does  hurt,  inconve- 
nience, or  damage  to  the  property  or  person 
of  another.  Nuisances  are  of  two  kinds, 
public  and  private,  and  either  affect  a com- 
munity or  an  individual.  The  remedy  for 
a private  nuisance  is  by  action  on  the  case 
for  damages,  and  for  a public  nuisance  by 
indictment.  It  must  be  done  without  riot, 
if  at  all.  Every  continuance  of  a nuisance 
is  a fresh  nuisance,  and  a separate  action 
will  lie. 

NUMBNESS.  - - This  may  proceed  from 
temporary  loss  of  nervous  action,  as  long- 
continued  pressure  in  one  direction,  or 
standing  in  water  or  on  a damp  spot,  and  is 
generally  counteracted  by  warmth,  friction, 
or  the  hot  bath.  Eriction  with  the  hand  is 
often  sufficient,  but  when  more  energetic 
means  are  required,  turpentine  and  oil,  with 
or  without  mustard,  will  answer  the  end 
aimed  at.  TVhen  the  numbness  is  attended 
with  loss  of  motion,  paralysis  is  to  be  feared. 
—See  Frostbite,  Mortification,  Para- 
XYSIS. 

NURSE,  FOR  Children.— For  this  office 
there  are  two  kinds  of  nurses,  the  wet  nurse 
and  the  dry  nurse.  The  wet  nurse  acts  as  a 
substitute  for  the  mother,  or  aids  her  when 
there  is  a deficiency  in  the  maternal  supply 
of  milk.  When  a wet  nurse  is  required,  the 
selection  should  be  left  to  the  medical  at- 
tendant. The  following  are  deemed  sure 
characteristics  of  a good  nurse : — She  should 
be  between  twenty- five  and  thirty  years  of 
age,  strong  in  constitution,  full-chested,  of 
sanguine  lymphatic  temperament,  brown- 
haired, with  perfect  and  white  teeth,  and 
full  red  lips.  The  milk  drawn  into  a spoon 
should  be  white,  with  a slight  bluish  tint, 
its  taste  saccharine,  and  its  consistence  not 
too  thick.  In  addition  to  the  physical 
qualifications  of  a wet  nurse,  her  mental 
capacity  and  moral  deportment  should  also 
be  regarded.  Her  temper  and  disposition 
have  much  to  do  with  the  healthy  nurture 
of  the  child,  for  it  is  well  known  that  mental 
emotions  are  apt  to  atlect  the  milk,  and  so 
act  upon  its  properties  as  to  render  it  per- 
nicious to  the  child.  Temperance  in  eating 
and  drinking,  is  another  important  qualifi- 
cation ; the  latter  especially,  for  when  a 
nurse  Is  addicted  to  an  immoderate  use  of 
stimulants,  the  greatest  injury  is  likely  to 
be  indicted  on  the  suckling  infant.  The 
offices  of  a wet  nurse  should  be  made 
available  only  where  a positive  necessity 
.jxists  : the  suckling  of  a child  is  the  natural 
office  of  the  mother,  and  while  it  does  not 
injure  the  parent  is  calculated  to  be  of  the 
greatest  benefit  to  the  infant.  It  shduld 
also  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  child  will 
naturally  place  its  nflections  where  it  re- 
ceives its  sustenance,  and  will  love  the 
nurse  in  preference  to  the  mother:  and 
although  this  may  in  time  wear  oil',  the 
estrangement  while  it  lasts  causes  great 
pain  to  a mother’s  heart.  The  dry  nurse  is 


a person  who  brings  up  a child  by  hand 
when  the  mother  is  incapable  of  suckling 
her  child,  and  a wet  nurse  cannot  be  sub- 
stituted. As  the  person  thus  selected  is 
generally  removed  out  of  the  mother’s  reach, 
great  care  should  be  exercised  in  making 
the  selection.  A sensible,  kind,  and  patient 
person,  who  possesses  some  knowledge  of 
the  natures  and  habits  of  children  is  indis- 
pensable; and  the  person  most  likely  to 
possess  these  qualities,  is  one  who  has  had 
children  of  her  own.  When  parents  thus 
intrust  their  children  into  the  hands  of  a 
dry  nurse,  it  would  be  well  Lf  they  paid 
them  a visit  from  t|me  to  time,  quietly  and 
unexpectedly ; for  it  is  sometimes  the  case, 
that  children  thus  situated  are  neglected, 
save  at  such  times  when  a visit  from  the 
parents  or  friends  is  expected. 

NURSE,  FOR  THE  Sick.— In  cases  of  ill- 
ness, the  patient’s  recovery  depends  almost 
as  much  upon  the  nurse  as  upon  the  medical 
treatment ; and  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  some  one  should  be  in  attendance  on 
the  sick,  to  carry  out  the  directions  of  the 
doctor,  and  to  administer  to  the  numerous 
wants  of  the  patient.  The  person  chosen 
for  this  office,  should  be  neither  too  young 
nor  too  old,  and  iew  are  fit  to  occupy  such  a 
post  under  thirty  years  of  age,  or  to  retain 
it  beyond  sixty.  As  a matter  of  course,  a 
nurse  should  enjoy  good  health  and  possess 
the  strength  and  stature  necessary  for  lift- 
ing and  moving  the  patient.  Activity, 
order,  and  cleanliness  are  indispensable 
A cheerful  temper  and  an  obliging  disposi- 
tion, it  is  almost  needless  to  mention.  All 
bad  habits,  such  as  snuffing,  smoking,  and 
immoderate  drinking,  are  to  be  decried ; also 
unusual  and  irritating  noises,  as  coughing 
sniffing,  humming,  &c.  A nurse  ought  to 
be  a light  sleeper,  awake  to  the  slightest 
call  or  movement,  and  no  snorer ; she 
should  also  be  quick  and  yet  light  in  her 
movements,  and  able  to  perform  all  her 
ofiices  without  noise  or  bustle.  It  is  fre- 
quently necessary  that  a nurse  should  be 
able  to  exercise  considerable  inlluence  over 
the  invalid,  and  to  accomplisli  this  she  must 
be  firm  without  being  rough,  and  determined 
without  exhibiting  auger.  Good  judgment 
on  the  part  of  the  nurse  is  of  great  conse- 
quence ; thus,  in  conversing  with  the  person 
under  her  care,  she  should  avoid  all  topics 
ot  a gloomy  and  repulsive  nature ; and 
having' studied  the  whims  and  prejudices  of 
the  invalid,  endeavour  to  interest  and 
amuse,  by  discoursing  upon  congenial  topics. 

A nurse  ought  to  be  able  to  read  perfectly, 
so  that  she  may  administer  the  medicine, 
and  lollow  other  written  directions  without 
error.  This  qualification  will  also  render 
the  nurse  an  agreeable  companion,  as  she 
may  read  to  the  patient  when  he  is  unable 
to  do  so  himself.  Even  the  dress  of  the 
nurse  should  be  studied,  she  should  not 
attire  herself  in  habiliments  cither  of  too 
sombre  or  too  gaudy  a character,  a light- 
coloured  and  neat  apparel  will  be  most 
grateful  to  the  eye.  f\'urses  are  entitled  to 
a certain  amount  of  consideration  from 
those  who  employ  yiem.  Their  confine- 
ment in  the  sick  chamber  should  be  relieved 
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for  an  hour  or  two  during  the  day,  so  that 
they  may  have  an  opportunity  of  taking 
air  and  exercise,  both  for  their  own  sake 
and  that  of  the  patient.  They  should  also 
be  treated  with  kindness  and  respect  by 
the  various  members  of  the  family,  and  be 
made  to  feel  that  their  offices  are  rather 
those  of  a friend  than  a menial. 

NURSERY,  FOB  Chii-dren.— It  will  al- 
ways be  found  better,  both  for  the  children 
and  the  family  generally,  that  a room  in  the 
house  should  be  set  apart  for  the  sole  use 
of  the  younger  members.  The  aspect  of 
this  room  should  be  south-eastern,  or  as 
near  that  as  possible,  so  that  the  fullest 
amount  of  s»n,  light,  and  air  may  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  apartment.  The  room 
should  be  situated  at  the  top  part  of  the 
house,  this  being  not  only  the  most  healthy 
but  the  most  convenient  for  domestic 
arrangements  generally.  The  apartment 
should  be  large  and  lofty,  and  sparely  fur- 
nished, so  that  the  children  will  be  less 
likely  to  hurt  themselves  when  falling  or 
running  about.  In  fine  weather  the  win- 
dows should  be  opened,  and  this  should  also 
be  done  on  quitting  the  apartment  for  a 
time.  The  outsides  of  the  windows  should 
be  guarded  by  strong  iron  bars,  closely 
fixed,  to  prevent  the  possibility  ot  a child 
falling  through.  The  utmost  cleanliness 
should  be  observed,  the  room  being  kept 
well  scrubbed  and  swept,  and  every  article 
in  it  thoroughly  dusted.  Certain  rules 
should  be  laid  down  to  promote  the  moral 
and  physical  welfare  of  the  children ; and 
every  mother  should  pay  a daily  visit  to  the 
nursery,  in  order  to  assure  herseli  that 
these  rules  and  regulations  are  being  car- 


ried out. 

NURSERY,  IN  Horticueture.— A re- 
serve garden,  or  portion  of  a garden,  devoted 
to  the  rearing  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  hardy 

Elants,  during  their  early  stages  of  growth, 
efore  they  are  destined  for  the  fruit  or 
pleasure  ground.  Nursery  culture  embraces 
every  part  of  gardening,  'fhe  essential  part 
is  the  art  of  propagation ; even  grafting, 
budding,  and  layering  require  to  be  care- 
fully, skilfully,  and  expeditiously  performed, 
and  the  future  progress  of  the  scion,  bud, 
or  shoot  carefully  watehed.  Next  to  propa- 
gating, rearing  requires  attention,  and  es- 
pecially transplanting  and  pruning.  In  a 
iursery  for  fruit  trees,  the  following  rules 
should  be  observed.  That  the  soil  should  not 
be  better  than  that  in  which  the  trees  ^ 
be  planted  out.  That  the  soil  ought  to  be 
neither  too  wet  nor  too  dry,  but  of  a medium 
nature— though,  of  the  two  extremes,  dry- 
ness is  to  be  preferred.  The  ground  must 
be  enclosed  in  such  a manner 
cattle  nor  vermin  can  come  in,  and  so  as  w 
exclude  especially  hares  and  tabbits.  ine 
ground,  after  being  enclosed,  shouia  be 
carefully  trenched  ^out  two  feet  deeP  in 
August,  and  when  trenching,  the 
should  be  cleansed  of  the  roots  of  all 
•weeds.  The  season  arrived  planting 
level  down  the  trench,  about  f**®J’*^*?“ 
of  October,  and  then 
into  quarters,  and  prepare  the  beds  winch 
the  seeds  or  atones  of  the  fruit  may  be 
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sown.  Transplant  the  stocks  in  the  second 
year ; draw  a line  across  the  ground,  and 
open  a number  of  trenches  exactly  straight ; 
then  take  the  stocks  out  of  the  seed  beds, 
in  doing  which  the  ground  should  be  raised 
with  a spade,  in  order  to  preserve  the  roots 
as  entire  as  possible ; prune  off  the  very 
small  fibres,  and  if  there  be  any  that  have  a 
tendency  to  root  directly  downwards,  such 
roots  should  be  shortened.  Then  plant  them 
in  the  trenches,  if  they  are  designed  for 
standards,  in  rows,  three  feet  and  a half  or 
four  feet  from  each  other,  and  a foot  and  a 
half  distant  in  the  rows  ; but  if  for  dwarfs, 
three  feet  row  from  row,  and  one  foot  in  the 
row,  will  be  a sufficient  distance.  These 
plants  should  not  be  headed  or  pruned  at 
top.  If  the  winter  should  prove  very  cold, 
lay  some  mould  on  the  surface  of  the  ground 
near  the  roots  of  the  plants,  taking  care  not 
to  let  it  iie  too  thick  near  the  steins  of  the 
plants,  and  to  remove  it  as  soon  as  the  frost 
18  over.  In  the  summer  season  destroy  the 
weeds,  and  dig  up  the  ground  every  spring 
between  the  rows. 

NURSERY  GOVERNESS.— The  person 
selected  for  this  post  should  not  be  too 
young,  or  her  authority  will  be  in  all  proba- 
bility disputed  by  the  children  placed  in  her 
charge.  The  accomplishments  essential  for 
the  poet  will  differ  according  to  the  social 
position  of  the  family,  and  the  peculiar 
views  of  the  parents.  Generally  speaking, 
they  comprise  the  rudiments  of  a plain 
education,  and  music,  French,  and  drawing. 
In  teaching  children,  however,  much  de- 
pends on  the  temper  and  disposition  ot  the 
instructor.  A person  with  moderate  ac- 
quirements, and  possessing  a winning  man- 
ner, will  be  able  to  impart  a great  deal 
more  to  her  pupU,  than  a governess  who, 
however  highly  accomplished,  is  stern  and 
austere  in  her  mode  ot  teaching.  It  would 
be  well,  therefore,  for  a nursery  governess 
first  to  secure  the  affection  ot  her  young 
charges,  and  then,  by  the  same  line  ot  con- 
duct, to  guide  them  through  their  studies, 
as  though  it  were  a pastime  rather  than  a 
task.  Her  temper  will  be  frequently  sorely 
tried,  but  she  should  remember  that  chil- 
dren are  naturally  wayward  and  capricious, 
and  she  should  humour  rather  than  vex 
them,  llie  disobedience  or  the  good  con- 
duct of  a child  may  be  regulated  by  a mere 
word  or  look.  A certain  measure  ot  pe- 
riodical arrangement  can  scarcely  be  intro- 
duced too  early ; even  at  the  age  ol  three, 
the  infant  may  be  initiated  into  a methodical 
distribution  of  time:  thus,  the  breuklast. 
the  morning  walk,  the  mid-day  sleep,  the 
dinner,  the  evening  ablutions,  and,  linally, 
the  prayers,  should  each  have  their  allotted 
houf,  ind  that  hour  be  observed  with 
Strict  punctuality.  addition  to  the  jwuul 
hours  of  Instruction,  the  principle  ot  iin- 
parting  knowledge  should  be  carried  out  lu 
ordinary  conversations.  It  may  begin  with 
the  morning  walk : and  with  very  youiig 
children  this  is  the  best  opportunity  tor 
conversational  instruction.  Every  object 
may  be  made  subservient  to  the 
In  Le  country,  the  names 
of  trees,  flowers,  or  shrubs ; the  quauiiei 
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and  use  of  cattle,  or  agricultural  imple- 
ments, the  occupation  of  field  labourers, 
the  nature  of  farming,  the  conversion  of 
corn  into  bread,  &o.  In  town,  the  use  of 
shops,  the  nature  of  buying  and  selling,  the 
variety  of  trades,  the  utility  of  carts,  drays, 
and  carriages  of  all  kinds,  with  numerous 
other  objects  which  are  constantly  meeting 
the  eye. 

NUKSERY  MAID.— The  proper  selection 
of  a person  for  this  situation  is  of  great 
importance  to  the  moral  and  physical  train- 
ing of  a child.  A nursery  maid  should  have 
a natural  fondness  for  children  ; she  should 
be  lively  enough  to  amuse  them,  yet  sedate 
enough  to  check  herself  and  them  from 
exceeding  the  bounds  of  prudence  and  pro- 
priety. Firmness  on  all  important  points 
should  be  united  with  good  nature.  There 
must  also  exist  a vigorous  state  of;  health, 
and  yet  a lively  sympathy  with  the  ailments 
of  the  young.  The  age  at  which  a nursery 
maid  should  be  selected  is  difficult  to  assigu. 
Young  women  are  possessed  of  a flow  of 
animal  spirits,  best  in  keeping  with  the 
playfulness  of  the  child ; but  they  are  fre- 
quently wanting  in  steadiness.  A more 
elderly  person,  on  the  other  hand,  is  apt  to 
be  somewhat  too  staid  in  her  demeanour, 
and  with  settled  habits  that  cannot  brook 
being  disturbed  by  the  prauks  of  the  child. 
When  these  opposite  qualities  are  found  to 
blend  in  one  and  the  same  person,  there 
should  the  choice  be  made. 

NUTCRACKERS.— An  invention  at  once 
simple  and  useful  in  this  direction,  is  shown 
in  the  accompanying  engraving.  The  old 
style  of  nutcracker  is  at  best  an  awkward 


contrivance,  and  uncertain  in  its  operation, 
sometimes  scarcely  breaking  the  shell  at  all, 
and  at  others  crushing  the  whole  nut  to 
pieces.  In  the  nutcracker  here  shown,  in- 
stead of  the  flat  plates,  there  are  oval  hol- 
lows, with  toothed  borders.  Tlie  nut  drops 
into  this  hollow,  and  the  shell  is  cracked 
without  injury  to  the  kernel.  It  also  takes 
an  instantaneous  hold  of  the  nut,  however 
largo  or  small,  and  with  a gentle  pressure 
of  the  liand,  effectually  cracks  it  without 
the  slightest  possibility  of  the  nut  escaping. 

NUTMEG.— Nutmegs  are  of  two  kinds, 
the  myrislica  and  the  pyrrhosa.  The  nut- 
meg is  tonic,  stimulant,  and  anti- spasmodic, 
and  is  frequently  given  in  cases  of  indi- 
gestion ami  flatulence.  In  cookery,  pastry, 
&c.,  it  is  more  particularly  used  us  a spice, 
on  account  of  its  fragrancy  and  agreeable 
taste.  The  preparations  of  it  in  medicine 
are  various,  namely,  infusions,  tinctures, 
confections,  &c. ; and  as  a distilled  water, 
as  a vehicle  for  the  administration  of  other 
medicines.  Tlie  essential  oil  is  used  as  a 
perfume,  and  also  as  an  e.xternal  applica- 
tion in  cases  of  rheumatism. 


The  economical  me  of  nutmegs  is  well  worth 
knowing ; if  a person  begin  to  grate  a nut- 
meg at  the  stalk  end,  it  will  prove  hollow 
throughout ; whereas  the  same  nutmeg, 
grated  from  the  other  end,  vrould  have 
proved  sound  and  solid  to  the  last.  This 
circumstance  may  be  thus  accounted  for. 
The  centre  of  a nutmeg  consistsof  a number 
of  fibres  issuing  from  the  stalk,  and  its  con- 
tinuation through  the  centre  of  the  fruit; 
the  extremities  of  which  fibres,  though 
closely  surrounded  and  pressed  by  the  fruit, 
do  not  adhere  to  it.  When  the  stalk  is 
grated  away,  those  fibres,  having  lost  their 
hoid,  gradually  drop  out,  and  the  nutmeg 
appears  hollow:  as  more  of  the  stalk  is 
grated  away,  other  fibres  drop  out  in  suc- 
cession, and  the  hollow  continues  through 
the  whole  nut.  By  beginning  at  the  other 
end,  the  fibres  above  mentioned  are  grated 
oflT  at  their  core  end  with  the  surrounding 
fruit,  and  therefore  do  not  drop  out  or 
cause  a hole. 

NUTMEG  ESSENCE.— Dissolve  an  ounce 
of  the  essential  oil  of  nutmeg  in  a pint  of 
rectified  spirits.  In  confectionery  and  culi- 
nary preparations,  this  is  an  invaluable  es- 
sence, although  somewhat  expensive. 

NUTS,  Dietetic  Properties  of. — All 
kinds  of  nuts  are  extremely  difficult  of 
digestion,  and  at  the  time  that  they  are 
usually  eaten,  namely,  immediately  after 
dinner,  they  are  especially  injurious.  Per- 
sons with  delicate  stomachs  or  any  affection 
of  the  chest,  should  scrupulously  avoid  eat- 
ing nuts  at  any  time ; and  when  they  are 
artaken  of,  they  should  be  eaten  with  a 
ttle  salt,  which  assists  their  digestion. 

NUX  V05IICA. — A tree  indigenous  to 
the  East  Indies.  The  seeds  afford  the  sub- 
stance known  as  nux  vomica.  This  may  be 
classed  among  the  most  powerful  of  vege- 


table narcotics.  To  man  and  most  animals 
it  proves  a virulent  poison.  Administered 
to  dogs,  cats,  rats,  raboits,  and  several  kinds 
of  birds,  it  produces  death  in  a very  siiort 
time. 
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OAK. — Tliia  is  the  most  valuable  of  all 
the  timber  trees  grown  in  Great  Britain. 
All  the  species  are  readily  raised  from  their 
acorns,  sown  as  they  drop  from  the  tree, 
or  collected,  dried,  and  kept  packed  in  sand 
in  a dry  place  until  the  following  March. 
For  raising  the  seeds  in  the  nursery,  a 
good  fresh  loamy  soil  is  selected.  Having 
prepared  the  beds,  the  acorns,  which 
should  be  carefully  selected  and  taken  from 
the  finest  trees,  are  to  be  sown  about  three 
inches  apart  and  covered  over  with  soil. 
This  operation  is  best  performed  in  February, 
although  some  prefer  the  autumnal  months. 
In  about  six  weeks  the  plants  will  appear 
above  ground,  and  in  these  beds  they  may 
remain  for  two  years,  without  any  further 
care  than  keeping  them  free  from  weeds. 
The  ground,  when  they  are  to  be  planted 
out,  must  be  prepared  by  deep  trenching  or 
ploughing  several  times.  The  plants  are 
then  pulled  up,  the  tap  root  cut  oil',  and  a 
sullicient  hole  being  made  with  a spade, 
successively  placed  into  the  fresh  earth,  in 
rows  four  feet  apart.  In  raising  oaks  from 
the  seed,  the  ground  is  to  be  prepared  in 
the  same  manner,  and  marked  out  into  lines 
or  Etmces.  The  acorns  are  then  deposited 
about  ten  inches  apart  in  a hole  made  with 
a dibble,  and  covered  up.  In  all  cases  of 
planting,  shelter  and  warmth  are  essentially 
necessary ; and  when  the  aspect  is  un- 
friendly, the  plantation  should  be  skirted  to 
a sufficient  density  with  Scotch  firs,  mixing 
some  of  them  also  in  the  body  of  the  wood. 
In  this  manner  an  exposed  situation  may 
be  made  to  produce  excellent  timber ; and 
when  the  trees  are  grown  to  a size  suffi- 
cient for  their  own  protection,  the  firs  in 
the  centre  should  be  removed,  otherwise 
they  will  injure  the  young  oaks.  On  the 
judicious  thinning  and  clearing  of  young 
wood  depends  much  of  the  planter’s  success 
and  profit.  In  delault  of  acorns,  most  of 
the  foreign  sorts  may  be  gralted  on  the 
common  Kinds.  The  young  plants  are  trans- 
planted twice  or  thrice  in  tiie  nursery,  and 
when  four  or  five  years  from  the  acorn,  may 
be  removed  to  their  “final  stations.”  Most 
species  of  oak  will  grow  in  a deep  clayey 
loam ; but  a good  gravelly  loam  upon  a sub- 
soil of  blue  ferruginous  clay,  produces  the 
finest  timber  in  the  shortest  time;  they 
will  grow  in  any  soil  not  marshy,  not  attain- 
ing, however,  any  considerable  size  in  a poor 
sandy  soil  or  at  a considerable  elevation. 
Particular  varieties  are  kept  up  by 
The  common  British  oak,  flowers 
spring  ; generally  beginning  to  open 
the  first  or  second  week  in  April ; about  the 
third  week  the  leaves  begin  to  appear,  at 
which  time  the  flowers  are  in  full  bloom ; 
and  about  the  beginning  of  May,  the  leaves 
will  be  quite  out,  and  remain  until  the 
autumnal  frosts  come  on.  When  the  oak 
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frows  alone  it  is  moderately  low,  and  its 
ranches  spreading.  In  this  case  the  tim- 
ber is  also  said  to 
be  more  compact 
and  stronger,  and 
the  crooked  arms 
or  branches  better 
suited  for  ship- 
building. The 
wood  of  the  oak, 
though  full  of 
minute  pores, 
forming  to  ap- 
pearance a spongy 
net- work,  is  yet  of 
reat  strength  and 
urability.  For 
general  purposes, 
the  oak  is  useful 
at  every  age,  and 
more  durable 
when  of  small 
diameter  than  that 
of  any  other  of  the  hard  woods.  The  value 
of  the  bark  of  young  trees  for  tanning  is 
greater  than  that  of  such  as  are  old. 

OAK  WOOD,  Imitative.  — A colour 
which  imparts  to  wood  the  appearance  of 
oak  is  compounded  as  follows  The  basis 
consists  of  three-fourths  of  ceruse,  and  a 
fourth  of  ochre  de  rue,  umber  earth,  and 
yellow  de  Berri,  the  last  three  ingredients 
being  employed  in  proportions  which  lead 
to  the  required  tint ; a colour  will  thus  be 
formed  equally  proper  for  distemper,  var- 
nish, and  oil. 

■ OAKUM.— The  substance  with  which  old 
ropes  are  reduced  when  they  are  untwisted, 
loosened,  and  drawn  asunder.  It  is  princi- 
pally used  in  caulking  the  seams,  tree-nails, 
and  bends  of  a ship,  for  stopping  or  pre- 
venting leaks. 

OAIt. — A long  piece  of  timber,  flat  at  one 
end  and  round  or  square  at  the  other,  used 
to  make  a vessel  advance  upon  the  water. 
—See  Komtng. 

OAT.— This  is  a very  useful  grain,  and 
more  peculiarly  adapted  for  northern  cli- 
mates than  either  wheat,  rye,  or  barley. 
The  varieties  of  oats  are  numerous,  the 
most  commonly  cultivated  are  the  long 
block  oat  {fig.  1),  and  the  white  oat  {,fig-  *)• 


Fig.  1.  Fig.  2. 

Tht  iott  for  oats  may  be  any  kind  whatever, 
from  the  stiiTest  cloys  to  moss  or  bog,  pro- 
vided it  be  laid  sufficiently  dry.  lliC‘"<>»t 
tenacimis  clays  and  meagre  Kfliy?'®  Xd 
(ands  will  produce  a crop  of  oats,  “1’'®“^^ 
it  a proper  season  and  the  seed  judiciously 
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sown  and  covered.  The  preparation  of  the 
soil  for  oats  is  less  than  for  any  other  grain. 
It  is  almost  always  the  first  crop  on  newly 
broken-up  lands,  and  as  it  prospers  best  on 
a soil  not  too  finely  pulverized,  it  is  com- 
monly sown  on  one  earth.  In  regular 
rotations,  oats  are  generally  sown  after 
grass  ; sometimes  upon  land  not  rich  enough 
for  wheat,  that  has  been  previously  sum- 
mer-fallowed, or  had  carried  turnips  ; after 
barley,  and  rarely  after  wheat,  unless  cross- 
cropping  from  particular  circumstances  be- 
come a necessary  evil.  One  ploughing  is 
generally  given  to  the  grass  lands,  usually 
in  the  month  of  January,  so  that  the  benefit 
of  frost  may  be  gained,  and  the  land 
sufficiently  mellowed  for  receiving  the  har- 
row. The  best  oats,  both  in  quantity  and 
quality,  are  those  which  succeed  grass. 
The  eliinate  for  oats  should  be  cool  and  moist ; 
when  dry  and  warm,  the  panicles  are  so 
dried  and  contracted  that  they  cease  to 
convey  sufficient  nourishment  to  the  ears, 
which  thus  become  unproductive.  The  season 
for  sowing  oats  is  from  the  last  week  in 
February  to  the  end  of  April.  About  the 
middle  of  March  is  most  generally  pre- 
ferred. The  seed  should  be  plump,  fresh, 
and  free  from  the  seeds  of  weeds.  The 
quantity  of  seed,  where  oats  are  sown 
broad-cast,  is  usually  from  four  to  six 
bushels  to  the  acre.  The  mode  of  sowing  is 
almost  universally  broad-cast ; but  where 
they  are  sown  after  turnips,  or  on  other 
>^ell  pulverized  soils,  the  row-culture  is 
sometimes  adopted.  The  after-culture  de- 
pends on  the  mode  of  sowing,  but  seldom 
consists  of  more  than  weeding  before  the 
ilower-stalks  begin  to  shootup.  Inharvesting 
oats  in  England,  tney  are  generally  cut  down 
with  a scythe,  and  carried  loose  to  the  barn 
or  stack.  Oats  are  ready  for  reaping  when 
the  grain  becomes  hard  and  the  straw 
yellowish.  They  should  generally  be  cut 
before  they  are  dead  ripe,  to  prevent  the 
shedding  of  the  grain,  and  to  increase  the 
value  of  the  straw  as  fodder.  The  diseases  of 
the  oat  are  few ; sometimes  it  is  found 
attacked  by  the  smut ; but  the  more  com- 
mon injury  sustained  by  oats  is  in  the  form 
of  wire  worms,  or  larva;  of  insects  which 
generally  abound  in  lands  newly  broken  up 
from  turf.  One  of  the  most  certain  modes 
of  avoiding  these  is,  by  not  ploughing  the 
ground,  especially  if  old  turf,  till  imme- 
diately before  sowing,  lly  this  means  the 
insect  is  turned  down,  and  before  it  can 
work  its  way  to  the  surlace,  the  corn  is 
beyond  it.s  reach.  The  produce  of  oats  differs 
materially  according  to  the  soil,  climate,  and 
the  fitness  of  the  particular  variety  for  the 
land.  The  highest  quantity,  soil  and  climate 
being  favourable,  may  be  estimated  at  se- 
venty bushels,  and  the  lowest  quantity, 
twenty  bushels  per  acre:  the  average  being 
about  four  quarters. 

OAT  CKUSllKK. — As  a general  principle 
Ibr  economizing  horse-corn,  and  as  an  espe- 
cial aid  to  old  animals  and  quick  feeders, 
the  oat  crusher,  by  which  the  grain  is  re- 
duced to  a coarse  meal,  is  a necessary  ad- 
junct to  a stable.  This  implement  may  be 
obtained  at  various  prices,  according  to  size 


and  capacity ; its  mode  of  operation  is  self- 
explanatory.  It  is  estimated  that  by  the 
employment  of  this  machine,  horses  gene- 
rally may  be  kept  at  one-half  the  ordinary 


cost,  frorn  the  simple  reason,  that  when 
the  corn  is  eaten  whole,  a large  quantity  of 
it  is  undigested,  and  is  therefore  quite  use- 
less as  a means  of  nourishment. 

OATMEAL  CAKES.  — Put  a pound  of 
oatmeal  in  a basin  or  bowl,  take  a pint  of 
boiling  water,  with  half  an  ounce  of  salt 
butter  or  lard  melted  in  it  to  make  the 
cakes  crisp.  Pour  this  boiling  over  the  meal, 
stirring  it  as  quickly  as  possible  into  a dough, 
and  then  turning  it  out  upon  a baking- 
board,  upon  which  it  is  to  be  rolled  until  it 
is  as  thm  as  will  allow  it  to  hold  together, 
when  it  is  to  be  stamped  into  the  shape 
of  small  round  cakes.  These  are  to  be  first 
placed  on  a girdle  to  make  them  firm,  and 
afterwards  toasted  before  the  fire  alternately 
on  each  side  till  they  are  quite  dry  and  crisp. 
To  make  unfermented  cakes. — Soak  a pound  of 
oatmeal  for  ten  or  twelve  hours  in  a pint 
of  sour  buttermilk.  Then  rub  a quarter  of 
an  ounce  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  a little 
salt  into  a pound  of  flour,  and  mix  it  with 
the  oatmeal.  Roll  it  out  to  any  thickness 
required,  and  bake  it  in  a moderate  oven. 

itW  Oatmeal,  lib. ; water,  i pint ; butter 
oi"  lard,  ioz.  Unfermented  ccrles— Oatmeal, 
lib. ; buttermilk,  1 pint ; carbonate  of  soda, 
ioz. ; salt,  sufficient:  flour,  lib. 

OATMEAL  CAUDLE. — Mix  together  a 
quart  of  new  ale,  a pint  of  stale  beer,  and  a 
quart  of  water;  add  half  a pint  of  fine  oat- 
meal, six  cloves,  two  blades  of  mace,  half  a 
feaspoonful  of  nutmeg,  and  half  a teaspoon- 
lul  ol  allspice.  Set  this  mixture  over  a slow 
fire  in  a saucepan,  and  let  it  boil  for  half  an 
hour,  stirring  it  well  all  the  time;  then 
strain  it  through  a coarse  sieve,  add  half  a 
pound  of  sugar,  and  the  riud  of  half  a lemon. 
Pour  into  a pan,  cover  close,  and  warm 
before  serving. 

Ale,  1 quart ; beer  (stale),  1 pint ; 
water,  1 quart;  oatmeal,  1 pint:  cloves,  C; 
mace,  2 blades ; nutmeg,  j teaspoonful ; all- 
spice, i teaspoonl'ul ; sugar,  jib. ; lemon- 
peel,  j of  1. 

OATMEAL,  Dietetic  Propehties  or. 
— I^s  an  article  of  human  food,  oatmeal  is 
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not  adnptod  for  general  consumption,  it  is 
deficient  in  some  of  the  properties  which 
characterize  wheaten  flour,^  and  is  thereby 
rendered  difficult  of  digestion,  except  with 
the  most  robust.  This  unwholesome  quality, 
however,  may  be  rectified  to  a great  extent 
by  mixing  with  the  oatmeal  an  equal  por- 
tion of  Canadian  flour. 

- OATMEAL  GRUEL.— This  may  be  either 
made  from  the  meal  itself,  or  from  the  pre- 
pared grits.  In  the  former  case,  mix  the 
quantity  of  oatmeal  that  is  to  be  used  with 
a little  milk  or  water  in  a basin ; continue 
mixing  it  until  it  is  perfectly  smooth,  then 
turn  it  into  the  saucepan,  adding  more 
water  or  milk  until  it  is  reduced  to  the  con- 
sistence desired,  then  boil  it  and  keep  stirring" 
until  it  is  done.  To  make  the  gruel  from 
the  prepared  grits,  mix  up  a teaspoonful  of 
meal  with  a little  cold  water,  and  then  stir 
boiling  water  into  this,  after  which  it  re- 
quires boiling  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
should  then  be  strained  and  mixed  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  milk. 

In  cases  of  sickness,  oatmeal  gruel  forms 
a nutritive  and  light  diet.  It  is  essential, 
however,  that  it  should  be  very  thin,  lor 
when  thick  it  is  too  heating  and  stimu- 
lating an  aliment ; a little  spirits  or  wine 
may  be  added  when  considered  necessary 
and  it  may  be  sweetened  with  sugar  and 
acidulated  with  lemon-juice.  In  no  case, 
however,  should  butter  be  added. 

OATMEAL  PORRIDGE.— This  is  a fa- 
vourite preparation  for  breakfast  and  other 
meals  in  Scotland  and  the  North  of  England. 
It  is  made  as  follows Put  as  much  water 
as  will  make  the  quantity  of  porridge  re- 
quired into  a saucepan,  let  it  boil,  then  take 
a handful  of  meal  in  the  left  hand,  and  drop 
it  gently  into  the  water  while  stirring  the 
meal  and  water  quickly  round  with  the 
right ; continue  doing  this  until  the  mix- 
ture is  of  the  consistence  of  thick  gruel, 
add  salt  to  taste,  then  let  it  boil  for  ten 
minutes,  add  a little  more  boiling  water, 
and  boil  for  five  minutes  more  until  it 
becomes  quite  smooth;  turn  into  a dish, 
and  serve  it  with  milk. 

O A T 51  E A L P U D D I N G.— Soak  four 
ounces  of  brown  bread  and  two  ounces  of 
oatmeal  in  a pint  of  boiling  milk ; when 
cold,  stir  in  two  eggs,  well  beaten,  and  a 
little  nutmeg  and  sugar;  pour  fLe  mixture 
Into  a buttered  basin,  and  boil  it  lor  an 

hour.  . , „ 

Brown  bread,  4ozs. ; oatnieal,  2ozs ; 
milk,  1 pint;  eggs,  2 ; nutmeg  and  sugar  to 
tustc. 

OATS,  FOR  IIoHSF.3  — Oats  forni  the  corn 
food  for  horses,  and  are  the  best  general 
addition  to  hay.  In  wet  weather,  however, 
they  are  scarcely  sufficiently  stiinulating, 
and  require  the  aid  of  beans  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  usual  proportion  Is  a quartern 
of  oats  with  half  a quartern  of  beans.  JJe- 
fore  the  oats  are  given  to  the  horses  they 
should  be  sifted,  and  the  stones  taken  out. 
Oats  are  liable  to  become  musty, 
preserved  by  the  following  simple  methM 
llave  fixed  on  the  loft  above  the  stable,  a 
vessel  resembling  the  hopper  of  a mill,  and 
let  the  grain  fall  Into  a Square  pipe  about 
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four  inches  di  /gonal,  communicating  with  a 
cupboard  set  Into  a wall,  but  with  its  end  so 
near  the  bottom  that  there  shall  never  be 
above  a desirable  quantity  in  the  cupboard 
at  a time,  which  being  taken  away,  another 
supply  succeeds ; by  this  continual  motion 
the  oats  are  kept  sweet,  which,  when  laid 
up  otherwise  in  large  quantities,  and  suffered 
to  lie  idle,  would  turn  musty. 

OCHRE.  -An  earthy  substance  with 
which  some  uetallic  oxide  is  mixed,  com- 
monly of  a yellow,  brown,  or  red  colour. 
The  colour  of  such  specimens  as  are  dark 
may  be  rendeied  a brighter  red  by  calci- 
nation. The  ferruginous  ochres  which  are 
most  common,  appear  to  have  been  pro- 
duced by  the  dsqomposition  of  the  martial 
pyrites,  which  Oi'insist  of  sulphur  and  iron. 

OCTOBER.  Gardening  for.  — A'itc/ien 
garden. — Aaparagut,  cut  down  and  dress  the 
beds  with  litter.  Beet,  transplant.  Cabbage, 
transplant  in  close  rows  or  in  beds,  to  re- 
main till  spring.  Cauliflowers,  transplant  in 
the  last  week,  to  i eoeive  the  protection  of 
frames.  Endive,  transplant  in  warm  bor- 
ders. Horseradish  of  two  summers’  growth, 
take  up.  Jerusalem  arHchokes,  take  up.  Let- 
tuce, sow  in  the  first  week.  Mazagan  beans, 
sow  in  the  last  week.  Parsley,  protect  on 
the  approach  of  frost.  Parsnips,  transplant. 
Peas  lor  frames,  sow.  Potatoes,  take  up. 
Radishes,  sow  in  the  first  week.  Savoys, 
transplant. 

General  remarks.  — During  this  month 
trench,  drain,  and  manure.  Earth  up  and 
stir  the  surface,  only  in  fine  dry  weather. 
Hoe.  rake,  thin,  weed,  and  dress  off  all  beds 


of  winter  crops.  As  crops  are  cleared,  dig 
and  prepare  the  vacant  ground.  Protect  aU 
new^  risen  annuals,  and  recently  deposited 
se^s.  Propagate  the  alliaceous  tribe  and 
culinary  perennials.  Destroy  insects.  See 
that  the  root-cellar  is  perfectly  dry,  and 
that  abundance  of  sand  is  laid  over  the 
roots.  Attend  to  the  putting  away  of  seeds 
in  the  store-room,  and  deposit  them  securely 
from  vermin. 

Flower  garden. — Anemones,  plant  in  properly 
prepared  beds.  Auriculas,  protect  from  heavy 
rains  by  mats.  Carnations,  shield  irom  Irqst 
by  matting.  Crocuses,  prepare  pots  ol  suit- 
able earth  for.  Dahlias,  stake  firm  against 
the  wind.  Daisies,  propagate  by  dividing  the 
roots.  Fuchsias,  protect  from  winter  by  a 
framework  of  seeds  and  a layer  ot  peat 
earth  and  sand.  Hyacinths,  put  into  water- 
glasses.  Jessamine,  plant  out  last  year  s 
layers  and  cuttings.  Jonquils,  put  into  water- 
glasses.  Larkspurs,  sow  in  pots  lor  the 
following  spring.  Laurels,  plant  out  last 
year’s  layers  and  cuttings.  Mignonette,  put 

into  boxes  and  pots  under  coyer.  Hai'oissus, 
put  into  water-glasses.  Pansies,  sow  in  pots 
to  come  in  early  next  spring.  Pinks,  bed 
out  Roses,  pot;  prune  and  well  stake  the 
standard  sorts.  TuHps,  plant  seedlings  and 
offsets,  but  not  the  main  crop. 

General  remor^A— Prepare  composts,  snr 
the  ground  only  in  dry  weather.  H tne 
season  has  been  very  dry, 
may  be  dug  over  about  the  end  oi  the  inpntm 
Attend  to  neatness,  and  remove  all  the 
evidences  of  decay  as  fast  as  they  appear. 
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Sow  annuals  in  pits,  for  prolongation  in 
cold  frames  and  pots,  and  some  of  the 
hardier  sorts  in  warm  borders,  to  come  in 
early  next  spring,  if  the  weather  should 
prove  mild.  Transplant  biennials  and  pe- 
rennials in  the  nursery  to  stand  till  spnno- 
Remove  strong  plants  to  where  they  are 
finally  to  remain.  Begin  at  the  end  of  the 
month  to  remove  Georgina  roots  to  be  dried 
in  an  open  shed,  and  then  carried  to  the 
store-room.  About  the  end  of  the  month 
prepare  a heap  of  light  and  fresh  sandy 
loam,  and  a sufficient  number  of  proper- 
sized pots,  for  the  reception  of  as  many 
bulbs  and  tubers  as  may  be  required  for 
early  and  late  forcing.  Dig  the  clumps  or 
pots  intended  for  the  hardiest  sorts  of 
bulbs  and  tubers,  which  now  require  to  be 
put  in.  Rosaries  may  be  pruned  and  regu- 
lated, laying  down  the  long,  short,  and 
straggl  in  g^branohes . 

OCTOBER,  Things  in  Season.  — 
Barbel,  brill,  carp,  cockles,  cod,  conger- 
eels,  crabs,  dace,  dory,  eels,  gudgeon,  had- 
docks, hake,  halibut,  herrings,  lobsters, 
mussels,  oysters,  perch,  pike,  prawns, 
salmon-trout,  shrimps,  smelt,  soles,  tench, 
thornback,  turbot,  whitings. 

I ■ /'rath— Almonds,  apples : pearmain,  golden 
pippin,  golden  rennet,  royal  russet ; bullaces, 
black  and  white,  damsons,  figs,  filberts, 
hazel-nuts,  grapes,  medlars,  peaches,  pears, 
quinces,  walnuts. 

J/eaf.— Beef,  mutton,  pork,  veal,  venison 
(doe). 

Poultry  and  Game.  — Chickens,  dotterel, 
ducks,  fowls,  green-geese,  grouse,  hares, 
larks,  moorgame,  partridges,  pheasants, 
pigeons,  rabbits,  snipe,  teal,  turkeys,  wheat- 
ears,  widgeon,  wild-ducks,  wild-pigeons, 
woodcocks. 

Vegetables.— Axtichokes,  brocoli,  cabbages, 
caulillowers,  celery,  colewort,  peas,  potatoes, 
radishes,  salad,  savoys,  skirrets,  shalots, 
spinach,  tomatoes,  truffles,  turnips. 

ODOMETER.— An  instrument  designed 
for  measuring  roads  on  the  following  prin- 
ciple : -The  wheel,  (a),  is  made  of  light  iron, 


and  nioasiires  two  yards  in  circumference, 
being  divided  by  six  spokes  into  feet.  One 
spoke  must  be  painted  wliite.  The  handle 
is  divided  at  c.  like  a fork,  and  embraces 


each  end  of  the  axis  by  its  elasticity, 
through  the  axis  is  a hole  into  which  the 
pd  of  the  way-wiser  fits,  and  is  held  fast 
by  a nut.  The  way- wiser  is  an  index  with 
a face  somewhat  like  a clock,  upon  which 
are  marked  certain  figures,  which  assist  in 
indicating  the  number  of  revolutions  per- 
formed by  the  wheel.  The  advantages  of 
this  instrument  are  obvious ; any  person 
by  merely  walking  from  one  end  to  the 
other  of  any  road,  hedge,  wall,  diteh,  &c., 
with  the  odometer,  which  is  not  more  trou- 
blesome thau  a walking-stick,  may  arrive 
at  the  exact  extent  more  correctly  than  by 
a measuring  chain. 

OIL.— See  ILvin  Oil,  HIacassar  Oil, 
Olive  Oil,  &c. 

OIL-CLOTH. — A material  made  on  the 
same  principle  as  floor-cloth,  but  on  much 
lighter  and  thinner  canvas,  covered  with  a 
fine  oil  paint  and  a more  delicate  pattern  ; 
It  IS  chiefly  used  for  table  covers,  mats,  &c. 
A piece  of  oil-cloth,  about  twenty  inches 
long,  is  a useful  appendage  to  a common 
sitting-room.  Kept  in  the  closet,  it  can  be 
avaUable  at  any  time  to  place  jars  upon,  &o., 
and  thus  prevent  the  table  or  cloth  I'rom 
becoming  marked  or  soiled.  For  directions 
for  cleaning  oil-cloth,  see  Floor-cloth. 

OILED  PAPER. — Brush  sheets  of  paper 
over  with  boiled  oil,  and  suspend  them  on  a 
line  until  dry.  The  paper  wiU  then  be  fit 
for  use  to  tie  over  pots,  jars,  &c. 

OIL,  FOR  Lighting. —The  oil  used  for 
giving  light,  acts  upon  a uniform  principle  ; 
namely,  by  feeding  the  wick  in  which  it  is 
immersed,  as  fast  as  combustion  goes  on 
For  the  purposes  of  lighting,  various  kinds 
of  oils  are  used,  which  have  special  advan- 
tages to  recommend  them ; of  these,  colza 
oil,  which  is  extracted  from  seed  by  pres- 
Bure,  is  the  most  generally  used,  as  it  is 
free  from  the  dirt  and  unpleasant  odour 
which  usually  accompany  fish  oils,  hitherto 
employed  for  lighting;  cocoa-nut  oil,  and 
palm  oil,  are  also  extensively  used,  and 
possess  similar  advantages.  As  a general 
rule,  the  best  lamp-oil  is  that  which  is  clear 
and  nearly  colourless,  like  water.  None  but 
the  winter-strained  oil  should  be  used  in 
cold  weather.  Thick,  dark-coloured  oil 
burns  badly,  and  it  is  in  vain  to  try  to  use 
it.  If  the  consumption  of  oil  is  moderate, 
it  should  be  purchased  in  small  quantities, 
as  it  spoils  by  keeping;  and  frequently  when 
it  has  been  kept  for  several  months,  it  will 
not  light  at  all.  When  such  is  found  to  be 
the  case,  the  best  plan  is  to  empty  it  all  out, 
clean  the  can,  and  HU  it  with  a fresh  supply. 
Oil  should  be  kept  free  from  all  exposure  to 
atmospheric  air,  as  it  is  apt  to  absorb  con- 
siderable quantities  of  oxygen.  To  purify 
common  lamp-oil,  begin  by  beating  the  oil 
welt  with  a stick,  and  continue  beating; 
add  at  four  separate  times,  for  twenty-five 
gallons  of  oil,  a pound  and  a half  of  sul- 
phuric acid;  a quarter  of  an  hour  after- 
wards add  half  a pound  of  tartaric  acid,  in 
powder,  and  three  pounds  of  quick-lime; 
continue  to  beat  this  liquid  for  about  twenty 
minutes,  then  add  six  (luarts  of  water,  and 
stir  well  for  five  inimites.  Four  days  after- 
wards, draw  oil'  the  oil  from  the  water,  and 
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litter  it,  it  it  should  be  necessary,  through  a 
hair- bag  containing  a rather  thick  bed  of- 
animal  charcoal.  To  economist  oil,  dissolve, 
in  a glass  of  water,  as  much  salt  as  will  fully 
saturate  the-water ; steep  the  wick  in  this, 
and  afterwards  dry  it ; pour  into  the  water 
an  equal  quantity  of  oil,  and  then  put  the 
mixture  into  a bottle,  and  well  shake  it,  in 
order  to  incorporate  it  thoroughly  ; trim  the 
lamp  with  this  mixture,  and  with  the  pre- 
pared wick.  By  this  method  not  only  will 
the  oil  last  longer,  but  all  smoke  will  be 
avoided. 

OIL  PAINTINGS,  to  Cxean.— Mix  an 
ounce  of  spirits  of  turpentine  with  an  ounce 
of  spirits  of  wine ; with  this  mixture,  wash 
the  paintings  gently  with  cotton  wool,  then 
wash  them  with  turpentine  alone ; if  there 
are  any  stains  which  this  will  not  remove,  the 
paintings  should  be  washed  with  an  infusion 
of  kali ; when  dry,  put  on  a thin  varnish, 
composed  of  two  ounces  of  mastic  dissolved 
in  six  ounces  of  turpentine ; at  the  end  of  a 
few  days,  add  another  coat  of  varnish,  such 
as  is  sold  by  the  colour  makers  for  oil  paint- 
ings may  be  added. 

OIL  PAINTINGS,  TO  Varnish.  — Ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  pictures  to  be 
varnished,  take  the  whites  of  an  equal 
number  of  eggs,  and  the  same  number  of 
pieces  of  sugar- candy,  the  size  of  a hazel- 
nut ; dissolve,  and  mix  with  a teaspoontul 
of  brandy  -,  beat  the  whites  of  the  eggs  to  a 
froth,  and  let  it  settle;  put  the  clear  liquid 
to  the  brandy  and  sugar,  mix  them  well 
together,  and  varnish  the  pictures  with  it. 

OILSKIN. —Oil  is  applied  to  various 
materials  to  render  them  waterproof.  It  a 
stout  coat  or  wrapper  be  wanted,  let  the 
material  be  strong  unbleached  or  brown 
calico.  If  a light  garment  is  preferred, 
make  use  of  brown  holland.  Soak  the 
article  in  hot  water,  and  hang  it  to  dry ; 
then  boil  ten  ounces  of  India-rubber  in  a 
quart  of  raw  linseed  oil,  until  dissolved ; 
this  will  require  about  three  hours’  boiling; 
when  cold,  mix  with  the  oil  so  prepared 
about  half  a pint  of  any  colour  which  may 
be  preferred,  and  of  the  same  consistency  as 
that  used  for  painting  wood.  With  a paint- 
brush lay  a thin  coat  over  the  outside  of  the 
wrappA*,  brushing  it  well  into  the  seams. 
Hang  it  to  dry  in  a fair  current  of  air.  but 
sheltered  from  a powerful  sun.  When 
thoroughly  dry,  give  it  another  coat ; dry  as 
before,  and  then  give  a third  and  last  coat. 
The  article,  -when  well  dried,  will  be  lit  lor 
use. 

OINTMENT.- A greasy  or  unctuous  pre- 
paration, about  the  consistence  ot  nrm 
cutter.  The  ointments  most  hltely  to  be 
useful  for  domestic  practice  will 
under  their  several  heads.  — See  r.i.DER 
PnowEH,  Spermaceti,  Sulphur,  /-inc, 
&c. 

OLIO.  — A dish  prepared  as  follows  :— 
Boil  three  heads  of  small  close  Mbbage^ 
together  with  carrota»  turnips,  potatoes,  ana 
small  onions ; drain  them  from  the  '^'“ter, 
and  cut  them  into  pieces.  Mix  all  together 
with  two  handfuls  of  spinach-leaves,  two 
ounces  of  butter,  three  tablespoonluls  ot 
cream,  and  a little  salt  and  pepper ; put 
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the  whole  into  a stewpan,  cover  it  closely, 
and  stew  for  two  hours  ; then  stir  in  apiece 
of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  and  when  quite 
done,  serve. 

OLIVE,  Culture  or. —The  olive  is  a 
low,  branchy  evergreen  tree,  rising  from 
twenty  to  thirty  feet,  with  stiff,  narrow, 
bluish-green  leaves.  The  olive  may  be  pro- 
pagated by  seeds,  cuttings,  layers,  suckers, 
and  inoculation.  In  England,  as  a green- 


house plant,  it  is  raised  from  cuttings  ; but 
where  it  is  intended  to  grow  a few  trees  in 
the  forcing  department,  for  the  sake  ot 
their  fruit,  a few  strong  plants  should  be 
procured  from  Genoa,  which  will  produce 
fruit  in  three  or  four  years ; the  trees  shoulo 
be  planted  as  standards  in  an  area,  or 
training  on  a wall.  If  a house  is  not  devoted 
to  this  fruit,  one  might  be  appropriated  for 
it  and  the  pomegranate,  giving  each  iM 
respective  soil,  and  recollecting  that  the 
olive  will  not  bear  a very  high  degree  of 
heat.  The  olive  will  grow  luxuriantly  in  a 
strong,  clayey,  richly  manured  soil,  but  will 
not  be  so  prolific  as  in  a drjr,  calcareous, 
sandy,  or  rocky  situation,  which  ought  to 
be  imitated  in  some  degree  in  the  composi- 
tion prepared  for  the  area  or  border  of  the 
olive-house.  In  pruning,  the  object  is  to 
have  a regular  distribution  of  wood  ot  tne 
former  year,  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves  ot 
which  the  flowers  spring  out.  When  shoots 
of  three  or  more  years  are  shortened  lor  tins 
purpose,  they  do  not  produce  blossoms ; 
but  wood  of  the  preceding  or  current  year 
may  be  shortened,  and  the  shoots  proceeding 
from  them  will  produce  blossoms  in  due 
course.  , , 

OLIVE  OIL.- An  oil  procured  from  the 
fniit  of  the  olive.  The  oil  from  Provence 
enjoys  a higher  reputation  than  any  other, 
on  account  of  its  being  prepared  with 
greater  care.  This  oil  is  used  ior  a variety 
of  purposes ; for  salads,  for  preserving  fish, 
and  occasionally  ns  a medicinal  agent,  to 
purify  olive  oil,  turn  It  into  a crock  or  bottle, 
and  pour  in  a quantity  of  pure  water;  shake 
the  bottle  vigorously,  and  let  i* 
two  hours.  Tne  mucilaginous  matter,  which 
is  the  cause  of  rancidity,  will  be  separated 
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from  the  oil,  and  remain  in  the  water.  The 
use™^^  then  be  decanted  and  bottled  for 

OLIVE,  Pheparation  of.— Olives  are 
prepared  by  steeping-  them  in  an  alkaline 
lessive,  to  extract  a part  of  their  bitterness : 
^ I next  -washed  in  pure  water,  to 

which  an  aromatic,  as  fennel,  &c.,  is  some- 
this  form,  olives  are  served 
at  table  ior  the  purpose  of  exciting  the 
palate,  and  giving  a relish  to  wine  ; in  taste 
they  are  rather  bitter,  and  it  requires  some 
habit  to  eat  them  with  pleasure. 

OLIVE  SAUCE.  — Remove  the  stones 
trom  some  hue  French  or  Italian  olives  by 
paring  the  truit  close  to  them,  round  and 
round  m the  form  of  a corkscrew : they  will 
^en  resume  their  original  shape  when  done. 
M eigh  six  ounces  thus  prepared,  throw 
them  into  boiling  water,  let  them  blanch  for 
nve  minutes;  then  drain  and  throw  them 
mto  cold  water,  and  leave  them  in  it  for  an 
hour;  drain  them  well,  and  stew  them 
gently  lor  twenty  minutes  in  a pint  of  rich 
brown  gravy ; add  the  juice  of  half  a lemon, 
and  serve  the  sauce  very  hot.  It  may  be 
served  with  ham  and  poultry. 

jui^i^fY*’  ^ 

OMELETTE.— A culinary  preparation  of 
I rench  origin,  somewhat  resembling  a pan- 
cake or  fritter.  As  omelettes  are  quickly 

j-  made,  and  afford  an  agreeable 

addition  to  a repast,  the  following  general 
observations  respecting  them  will  be  found 
worthy  ol  notice : — The  pan  used  for  ii-ying 
Should  be  quite  small,  for  if  the  omelette  be 
composed  of  four  or  live  eggs  only,  and  then 
put  into  a large  pan,  it  will  necessarily 
spread  over  it  and  be  thin  ; the  only  partial 
remedy,  when  the  pan  is  not  of  the  proper 
size,  is,  to  raise  the  handle  of  it  high,  and  to 
keep  the  opposite  end  close  down  upon  the 


fire,  which  will  coniine  the  eggs  into  a 
smaller  space.  No  gravy  should  be  poured 
into  the  dish  with  the  omelette,  for  if  it  be 
properly  done  it  will  require  none.  Should 
tbs  slight  rawness,  wliich  is  sometimes 
found  in  the  middle  of  the  inside,  when  the 
omelette  is  made  the  French  way,  be 
objected  to,  a heated  shovel  or  a salamander 
may  be  held  over  it  for  an  instant  before  it 
is  folded  on  the  dish.  Omelettes  may  be 
made  in  a variety  of  ways  as  follows : — 
Ordinary  OineleUe.—liant  the  yolks  and  whites 
ot  four  eggs  together,  with  a tablespoonful 
oi  milk  and  a little  salt  and  pepper;  put 
two  ounces  of  butter  into  a frying-pan,  and 
let  it  remain  until  it  begins  to  brown ; then 
pour  in  the  batter,  and  leave  it  undisturbed 
lor  a minute  ; turn  up  the  edges  of  the 
omelette  gently  from  the  bottom  of  the  pan 
-with  a lork  ; shake  it  to  prevent  it  burning 
at  the  bottom,  and  fry  it  till  of  a iight  brown, 
it  will  not  take  more  than  five  minutes 
frying.  HiBcei  Omelelle.— This  is  nothing  more 
than  the  ordinary  omelette,  upon  which 
po-ivdered  sugar  is  put  before  it  is  turned  ; 
when  it  is  turned,  powder  the  outside  also 
with  white  sugar,  and  press  upon  it  a red 
hot  iron  ; the  iron  should  be  about  half  an 
inch  square,  and  pressed  in  streaks  from  one 
end  to  the  other.  Friar's  Iloil  a 


dozen  apples,  as  for  sauce ; stir  in  a quarter 
ot  a pound  of  butter,  and  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  powdered  loaf  sugar  ; when  cold, 
add  tour  eggs,  well  beaten;  put  it  into  a 
baking  dish  thickly  strewed  over  with 
crumbs  of  bread,  so  as  to  adhere  to  the 
boUom  and  sides ; then  put  in  the  apple 
mixture ; strew  crumbs  of  bread  over  the 
top ; when  baked,  turn  it  out,  and  grate 
loat  sugar  over  it.  Omelette  Sovfflie.— Fox  into 
a stewpan  an  ounce  of  butter ; when 
melted,  add  two  tablespoonfuls  of  flour; 
stir  them  well  over  the  fire  so  that  the  flour 
be  thoroughly  done,  but  not  coloured ; add 
by  degrees  a wineglasslul  of  boiling  cream, 
and  four  times  the  quantity  of  boiling  milk; 
work  it  quite  smooth,  take  it  off  the  fire,  add 
lour  yolks  ot  eggs,  sugar  to  taste,  a few 
grainsot  salt,  and  a tablespoonful  of  oran^-e- 
flower  water ; whip  up  strongly  the  whites 
ot  eight  eggs,  mix  them  lightly  in  the  batter, 
put  the  whole  into  a souflle  dish,  and  bake 
tor  an  hour.  Omelette  with  fine  AerJj.— After 
having  well  beaten  up  any  number  of  eggs 
required,  and  mixed  them  with  a little  salt, 
sprinkling  of  fine  herbs,  throw  the 
Whole  into  a frying-pan  in  which  a little 
butter  has  been  previously  melted ; when 
tried  sufficiently  brown,  turn  the  omelette 

is  to  be  served. 

OJilNpuS,  Directions  for  Riding  in. 
—Omnibuses,  like  all  other  vehicles,  always 
keep  to  the  left-hand  side  of  the  road;  per- 
sons wishing  to  hail  one,  should  bear  this 
in  mind,  or  they  will  have  a difficulty  in 
making  themselves  seen  by  the  conductor 
or  firivw,  and  will  be  compelled  to  cross  the 
road.  On  getting  into  an  omnibus,  place 
your  hand  on  the  roof  as  you  pass  along,  to 
steady  yourself,  or  you  will  possibly  fall 
thrown  from  one 

understanding  that  the  passenger  last  ar- 
ififike  his  -ivay  towards  the  end 
Ot  tlie  vehicle,  and  your  endeavouring  to 
take  an  intermediate  seat  would  be  resented 
as  an  act  of  aggression.  Wlieii  you  have 
the  choice  of  seats,  do  not  take  either  the 
one  nearest  the  driver,  or  that  at  the  far- 
tiiest  end ; in  the  former  case  your  teet  are 
likely  to  be  trodden  upon  by  the  passengers 
as  they  come  in  and  go  out;  and  in  the 
latter  situation  you  have  a difficulty  in 
making  the  conductor  understand  when  you 
wish  to  alight,  and  a still  greater  difliculty 
in  getting  out.  If,  on  entering  an  omnibus 
you  hi^e  in  your  hand  a stick  or  umbrella, 
the  lerrule  downwards,  lest  you  should 
tnrust  It  into  any  person’s  eye.  Have  the 
exact  amount  of  your  fare  ready  in  your 
hand  to  give  the  conductor  on  being  set 
down ; or  11  you  require  change,  settle  w-ith 
uie  conductor  previous  to  arriving  at  your 
destination.  Do  not  linger  on  the  steps 
when  alighting;  the  least  I'orward  move- 
ment of  the  omnibus  is  almost  certain  to 
tlirow  you  into  the  road.  Never  attempt  to 
alight  while  the  omnibus  is  in  rapid  motion  ; 
in  wishing  to  oblige  the  conductor  or  to 
show  off  your  agility,  you  may  break  your 
neck.  Do  not  be  officiously  polite  in  handing 
persons  in  and  out  or  the  vehicle,  holding 
their  parcels,  &c. ; this  kind  of  conduct  is 
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always  practised  by  persons  who  ride  in  om- 
nibuses for  thepurpose  of  plundering  the  pas- 
sengers ; therefore,  by  adopting  their  ways, 
von  may  be  unwittiimly  suspected  of  bemg 
bne  of  the  gang.  J^en  you  mount  on  or 
dismount  from  *ae  top  of  an  omnibus,  do  it 
calmly  and  ^viaurely,  hrst  with  the  left  foot, 
then  V”'**  right,  then  with  the  left  again, 
so  on ; never  displace  one  foot  till  the 
other  is  securely  planted.  When  you  are  on 
tlie  roof,  or  the  box  seat,  hold  on  by  the 
nearest  rail ; for  if  you  do  not  do  so,  a 
sudden  start  of  the  horses,  or  a jerk  over 
a rut,  is  liable  to  pitch  you  off  into  the 
road. 


OXION,  Culture  of.  — For  a crop  of 
onions,  the  soU  should  be  rich,  light,  deep, 
and  well  exposed  to  the  sun ; the  situation 
should  be  open  and  well  drained,  and  en- 
tirely free  Irom  trees ; if  the  soil  be  poor, 
abundance  of  manure  should  be  applied  in 
the  preceding  autumn  or  winter.  Sea-sand, 
particularly  if  the  ground  is  at  all  tenacious, 
is  advantageously  employed ; coal  ashes, 
and  especially  soot,  are  applied  with  parti- 
cular benefit.  In  digging  over  the  ground, 
small  spots  only  should  he  turned  over  at  a 
time,  that  the  texture  may  be  well  broken 
and  pulverized.  Just  before  sowing,  work 
and  enrich  the  bed  to  the  depth  of  eighteen 
inches,  and  then  beat  it  flat  and  firm  with  a 
spade.  Sow  the  seed  at  any  time  in  March, 
thus  : scratch  drills  by  the  line  just  so  deep 
as  to  be  clearly  discernible,  and  scatter  the 
seeds  along  them  about  three  or  four  in  an 
inch.  Sift  fine  sandy  earth  over  the  seeds, 
and  pat  the  surface  even.  In  about  six 
weeks  after  sowing,  the  plants  will  be  of 
suflicient  size  to  allow  the  first  thinning  and 
small  hoeing,  by  which  they  are  to  be  set 
out  about  two  inches  apart.  If  this  be  per- 
formed in  dry  weather,  it  will  keep  the  beds 
free  from  weeds  for  si.x  weeks  longer,  when 
they  must  be  hoed  a second  time,  and 
thinned  to  four  inches  apart ; and  now, 
where  they  have  failed,  the  vacancies  may 
be  filled  up  by  transplanting  there  some  of 
tlie  plants  thinned  out.  The  beat  time  for 
doing  this  is  the  evening,  and  water  must 
be  given  for  several  successive  nights.  In 
transplanting,  tlie  rootonly  is  to  be  inserted, 
and  no  part  of  the  stem  buried.  The  plants 
will  be  much  benefited  by  having  liquid 
manure  applied  to  them  twice  a week.  Alter 
the  lapse  of  another  month,  they  must  be  tho- 
roughly gone  over  for  the  last  time,  and  the 
plants  thinned  to  six  inches  asunder.  Af  ter 
this,  they  require  only  an  occasional  stirring 
of  the  surface  with  a hoe.  In  order  to  prevent 
them  running  too  much  to  blade,  in  the 
month  of  July,  before  the  tips  change  to  a 
yellow  hue,  the  ^ems  should  be  bent  dovvTi 
flat  upon  the  bed,  which  not  only  prevents 
the  over-growth  of  the  blade,  but  causes 
the  bulbs  to  become  much  larger  than  they 
otherwise  would.  The  bend  should  be  miide 
about  two  inches  up  the  neck.  The  gathering 
of  the  crop  of  onions  should  not  be  delayed 
beyond  the  beginning  or  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember; but  then  ftill  ripeness  luay  be 
known,  by  the  withering  of  the  foliage,  by 
the  shrinking  of  the  necks,  and  by  the  ease 
with  which  they  may  be  pulled  up.  As  soon 
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as  these  symptoms  appear,  the  onions  must 
be  taken  up,  the  bed  being  frequently  looked 
over ; for  if  the  whole  crop  is  waited  for,  the 
most  forward  individuals,  especially  in  moist 
situations  or  seasons,  are  apt  again  to  strike 
root.  When  taken  up,  the  onions  should  be 
spread  thinly  on  the  ground,  but  if  the 
weather  be  wet,  they  had  better  be  removed 
to  a gravel  walk,  or  to  a space  purposely 
covered  with  sand  or  gravel,  in  the  full  sun. 
Turn  them  over  once  or  twice  a day  until 
they  are  thoroughly  dried,  and  then  store 
them  in  a well- aired  loft  or  other  appropriate 
place.  In  the  store-house,  they  must  be  laid 
as  thinly  as  possible,  and  afterwards  hung 
up  in  ropes,  and  examined  at  least  once  a 
month.  To  string  onions,  take  in  your  hand, 
three  or  four  by  the  tails ; tie  them  tightly 
with  a new  strand  of  matting,  or  a length  of 
pack-thread;  place  on,  two  or  three  more 
onions ; wrap  the  thread  once  or  twice  round 
their  tads ; place  more  onions,  which  also 
wrap  liard,  and  so  on,  imtil  the  string  is  a 
yard  or  more  in  length.  To  save  the  seed,  select 
some  of  the  largest,  well- housed,  sound,  firm 
bulbs,  either  in  October,  the  beginning  of 
November,  or  in  February.  Prepare  a bed 
for  them,  and  draw  drills  three  or  four  inches 
deep,  either  a single  row  or  two  or  three 
rows  together,  a foot  asunder;  in  which 
plant  the  onions,  six  inches,  ten  inches,  or  a 
foot  apart,  and  earth  in  about  three  inches. 
In  planting  double  or  treble  rows,  allow  a 
space  of  two  feet  between  each  bed  of  two  or 
three  rows,  to  admit  of  a passage,  both  to 
place  stakes  and  horizontal  lines  for  the 
support  of  the  seed-stems,  and  to  cut  down 
weeds.  The  plants  will  shoot  up  in  stalks 
two  or  three  feet  high,  producing  each  a large 
head  of  seed,  which  will  ripen  in  August  or 
September.  The  ripening  of  the  seeds  will 
be  known  by  the  husks  assuming  a brownish 
hue;  the  heads  must  be  then  immediately 
cut,  otherwise  the  receptacles  will  open  and 
shed  their  contents.  Being  spread  on  cloths 
in  the  sun,  they  become  perfectly  dry,  when 
the  seed  may  be  rubbed  out,  cleaned  of  the 
chaff,  and  after  remaining  another  day  or 
two,  finally  stored.  In  sowing,  it  is  of  the 
utmost  consequence  to  employ  seed  of  not 
more  than  one  year  old,  otherwise  not  more 
than  one  in  fifty  will  vegetate.  The  good- 
ness of  the  seed  may  be  easily  ascertained 
by  forcing  a small  portion  of  it  in  a hotbed, 
or  in  warm  water,  a day  before  it  is  em- 
ployed ; when,  if  fertile,  a small  white  point 
will  soon  protrude  itself.  The  sue  of  onions 
is  greatly  improved  by  simply  taking  the  bulbs 
from  the  ground,  preserving  them  during 
winter,  and  planting  them  again  in  the 
following  spring  at  equal  distances. 

ONION  UAGOUT.  — Frooure  a pint  of 
very  young  onions,  together  with  four  largo 
ones ; peel  the  whole  of  them,  and  cut  them 
very  small ; put  some  good  dripping  or 
butter  into  a stewpan,  and  when  melted, 
add  the  onions,  and  I'ry  them  a little  brown  ; 
sprinkle  with  Hour  and  shake  them  round 
tin  thick.  Add  a quarter  of  a pint  of  gj^^y, 
a little  pepper  and  salt,  and  a teaspoonful  ot 
mustard  ; stir  all  together,  and  when  tole- 
rably thick,  pour  into  a dish,  and  garnish 
with  fried  bread  crumbs. 
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ONION  SAUCE,  Broatn.— Peel  and  slice 
some  onions  into  a quart  stewpan  with  an 
ounce  of  butter ; set  it  over  a slow  fire  and 
turn  the  onion  about  till  it  is  very  lightly 
browned;  then  gradually  stir  in  half  an 
ounce  of  flour ; add  a little  brown  gravy  and 
a little  pepper  and  salt,  and  boil  up  for  a few 
minutes ; strain  it  through  a hair  sieve,  and 
serve  it  very  hot. 

ONION  SAUCE,  White.— Peel  six  large 
white  onions,  cut  them  in  half,  and  lay  them 
in  a pan  of  spring  water  for  a quarter  of  an 
hour,  then  let  them  boil  for  a quarter  of  an 
hour,  and  if  it  is  desired  to  have  the  sauce 
very  mild  pour  off  the  first  water,  and  cover 
the  onions  with  fresh  boiling  water;  let 
them  boil  till  they  are  tender,  drain  them 
well  in  a hair  sieve,  lay  them  on  a chopping- 
board,  and  chop  and  bruise  them ; put  them 
into  a clean  saucepan  with  some  butter  and 
fiour,  half  a teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  a little 
cream  or  milk  ; stir  the  mixture  till  it  boils ; 
then  rub  it  through  a sieve,  adding  cream  or 
milk  to  bring  it  to  the  consistence  desired. 

ONION  SOUP.-Brown  half  a pound  of 
butter  with  a little  flour  in  a stewpan,  taking 
care  that  it  does  not  burn ; when  it  ceases 
hissing,  put  in  twelve  large  onions  sliced, 
and  Iry  them  very  gently  until  tender; 
pour  to  them,  by  degrees,  two  quarts  of 
boiling  water,  shaking  the  pan  well  round 
as  it  is  being  poured  in ; add  a crust  of 
bread;  let  it  boil  gently  for  half  an  hour, 
season  it  with  pepper  and  salt;  crisp  the 
top  of  a French  roll  before  the  fire ; put  it 
into  a saucepafi  with  some  of  the  soup  to 
soak  it,  then  turn  it  into  the  tureen ; let  the 
liquid  boil  for  some  time  after  the  onions 
are  tender,  as  it  will  impart  a richer  flavour 
to  the  soup  ; strain  it  off,  pour  it  upon  the 
French  roll,  and  serve. 

ONION  VINEGAR.— Infuse  an  ounce  of 
onions  in  a pint  of  vinegar  for  a fortnight, 
and  strain  it  off,  when  it  is  ready  for  use. 

ONIONS  BOILED.  — After  peeling  the 
requisite  number  of  onions,  let  them  lie  for 
a couple  of  hours  in  cold  water ; then  put 
them  over  the  fire  in  a saucepan  in  cold 
milk  and  water,  boil  them  till  tender,  and 
serve  with  melted  butter  poured  over  them. 

ONIONS  FRIED.— Peel  the  onions  and 
cut  them  in  slices ; fry  them  in  lard,  butter, 
or  the  fat  from  the  stock  or  other  meat 
wliich  is  being  cooked;  continue  stirring 
them  while  they  are  frying  until  they  are  of 
a deep  brown  colour. 

ONIONS  PICKLED.  — Th  pickle  young 
onions,  select  the  small  round  sort ; peel 
them,  and  steep  them  in  strong  salt  and 
water  for  four  days,  changing  the  water  two 
or  three  times ; wipe  them  perfectly  dry,  put 
them  into  milk  which  is  scalding  hot,  and 
let  them  lie  until  the  milk  becomes  cold ; 
then  drain  them  and  dry  each  separately  in 
a cloth;  after  which  put  them  into  jars ; 
pour  over  tliem  as  mucn  white  wine  vinegar 
which  has  been  boiled  witli  as  much  white 
pepper  as  will  cover  them  completely ; tie 
them  over  first  with  wet  bladder  and  then 
wltii  leather,  and  keep  the  jars  in  a dry 
place  ready  I'or  use.  Anotlier  method  of 
pickling  onions  is  to  put  them  without  peel- 
ing into  cold  water,  and  keep  them  on  tlie 


fire  until  the  water  boils ; then  take  off  the 
outer  skins,  and  steep  the  onions  in  salt  and 
water,  previously  to  adding  the  vinegar.  To 
pickle  Spanish  onions,  proceed  as  follows  :— 
Peel  the  onions,  cut  a small  round  piece  out 
of  the  bottom,  and  scoop  o«t  a litt^  of  the 
inside ; then  lay  them  in  salt  water  for 
three  days,  changing  them  twice  , . 

then  drain  them  and  stuff  them ; first  put 
fiour  of  mustard-seed,  then  some  ginger  cut 
smaU,  together  with  a little  mace  and  some 
shalot ; then  add  more  mustard,  and  fill  up 
with  some  scraped  horse- radish;  replace  the 
bottom  piece,  tie  it  on  close ; make  a strong 
pickle  of  white  vinegar,  mace,  ginger,  nut- 
meg, sliced  horse-radish,  and  a little  salt; 
put  in  the  onions,  and  let  them  boU  up  two 
or  three  times.  In  doing  this,  care  must  be 
taken  that  they  do  not  boil  too  much,  for 
they  will  then  lose  their  firmness  and  will 
not  keep ; put  them  with  the  pickles  into 
jars;  on  the  following  morning  boil  up  the 
pickle  again  and  pour  over  them. 

ONIONS,  Properties  and  Uses  of.— 
This  vegetable  may  be  considered  either  as 
a condiment,  or  as  an  article  of  absolute 
nourishment.  In  its  raw  state,  especially, 
the  onion,  by  virtue  of  the  volatile  oil  which 
it  contains,  is  a powerful  stimulant,  but  one 
only  to  be  used  ivith  impunity  and  advan- 
tage by  persons  who  have  strong  stomachs. 
By  boiling,  the  onion  is  deprived  of  much  of 
its  pungent  property,  and  becomes  an  agree- 
able, mild,  and  nutritious  vegetable.  Tt  is 
unwholesome  either  fried  or  roasted,  a por- 
tion of  the  volatile  oil  being  retained  and 
rendered  very  irritating  to  the  stomach. 
The  onion  possesses  diuretic  properties.  A 
roasted  onion  cut  in  half  and  the  centre 
scooped  out,  is  a frequent  domestic  remedy 
applied  to  boils  to  hasten  their  breaking. 

ONIONS  ROASTED. — Choose  the  largest 
onions  for  this  purpose,  and  place  them, 
with  their  skins  on,  in  a slow  oven,  or  in  a 
Dutch  oven  before  the  fire.  They  require  a 
very  long  time  to  cook.  They  are  excellent 
alone  with  only  salt  and  butter,  or  with 
roast  potatoes. 

ONIONS  STOWED.  — Strip  the  outer 
skins  from  four  or  five  Spanish  onions,  and 
trim  the  ends,  but  without  cutting  Into  the 
vegetable ; arrange  them  in  a saucepan  of 
sulRcient  size  to  contain  them  all  in  one 
layer;  just  cover  them  with  good  beef  or 
veal  gravy,  and  stew  them  very  gently  for  a 
couple  of  hours : they  should  be  tender  alt 
through,  but  should  not  be  allowed  to  fall 
to  pieces. 

OPAL.— A precious  stone  of  the  quartz 
family.  The  value  of  the  opal  is  regulated  ac- 
cording to  the  amount  of  fire  or  lurid  gleam 
which  is  seen  reflected  beneath  its  surface ; 
those  showing  the  most,  being  of  the  highest 
value,  and  those  di.splaying  the  least,  dete- 
riorating accordingly;  until  when  no  tire  at 
all  is  reflected,  they  become  comparatively 
worthless. 

OPERA  GLASS.— In  optics,  an  instru- 
ment so  called  from  its  use  at  operas,  &c. 
The  focus  is  adjusted  by  a screw  fixed 
between  the  two  tubes,  which  usually  turns 
to  the  right  to  incregse  the  distance,  and  to 
the  IcH  to  decrease  it. 
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OPHTHALMIA  la  an  inflammatory  action 
of  the  adnata,  or  white  coat  of  the  eye,  m 
which  the  eyelids  also  very  frequently  par- 
ticioate  From  the  extreme  delicacy  ot  the 
organ,  and  the  immense  importance  of  vision 
to  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  Me,  no 
disease  requires  more  immediate  and  carelul 
attention  than  inflammation  ot  the  eyes. 
Ophthalmia  usually  commences  with  pain 
or  oppression  across  the  forehead,  a diy, 
hot,  and  pricking:  sensation  in  the  eye, 
eivine  the  idea  of  dust  or  gi'ains  ot  sand 
Between  the  lid  and  the  ball.  Upon  exami- 
nation, the  white  part  of  the  organ 
marked  with  red  lines,  or  bloodshot,  with 
here  and  there  dark  purple  spots,  where  the 
blood  has  been  effused;  the  inside  of  the 
lids  at  the  same  time  are  extensively  in- 
jected with  blood,  and  swollen  or  puffy, 
especially  the  upper,  which  olten  overlap 
and  closes  the  eye ; at  the  same 
the  pressure  they  exert,  adding  materially 
to  the  pain.  The  objection,  or  as  it  is  called, 
intolerance  to  light  that  is  experienced  from 
the  first,  as  the  disease  advances,  becomes 
unbearable,  and  causes,  if  the  light  be  in- 
judiciously admitted,  excessive  discomfort 
and  pain ; concurrent  with  these  symptoms, 
there  is  great  heat,  considerable  pain  in  the 
eve,  with  great  redness,  and  tenderness  on 
the  brow,  cneek,  and  round  the  orbit,  iroin 
tiie  first,  there  is  a constant  exudation  ot 
tears,  which,  after  some  hours,  assumes  a 
more  tenacious  character,  covering  the  ball 
with  a film  of  stringy  mucus,  ^ 

called  muco-purulent  matter,  completely 
obstructing  all  vision.  As  the  day  advances, 
all  the  symptoms  become  greauy  aggra- 
vated, and  at  night  have  reached  their  in- 
tensity ; the  pain,  heat,  stiffness,  throbbing, 
and  intolerance  of  light  being  all  greatly 
augmented.  Treatment.— The  first  measures 
to  adopt  are,  the  insisting  upon  instant  rest, 
seclusion  and  darkness  ; and  it  the  patient 
is  young  and  robust,  he  should  be  bled  Irom 
the  arm,  to  the  extent  of  twelve  ounces,  per- 
forming the  operation  standing,  and  from  a 
large  opening,  so  as  to  produce  sickness  or 
faihting.  The  bleeding  should  be  imme- 
diately followed  by  an  active  aperient,  such 
as  the  subjoined  powder,  tollowed  in  two 
hours  by  a black  draught,  or  halt  .o®"®®. 
of  Epsom  salts  in  plenty  ol  water,  lake  ot 

Compound  jalap  powder  ^O^ains. 

Scammony  powder  . . 

Calomel grains. 

Mix,  and  make  a 

iellv  treacle,  or  some  thick  8U®*’-’*”®®' 
Directly  an  action  has  been  ® 

digestive  organs,  doses  of  the  lollowi  g 
mixture  should  be  8‘v®n  every  hour,  to  keep 
up  a state  ctf  nausea,  and  subdue  the  action 
of  the  heart  and  arteries,  lake  ol 

Epsom  salts s 

Tartar  emetic 2 • 

Camphor  water  ....  8 ounc 

Dissolve.  Give  two  taBlesimonfuls  for  ^ 

first  dose,  and  one  every  hour  afterwar^^^^ 

while  awake.  For  the  first  day  tl  f 
eyes  should  be  frequently  bathed  w'M 
warm  water ; and  if  at  bed- time  the  pain  is 
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very  distressing,  the  patient  should  be  given 
either  25  drops  of  laudanum,  10  grains  ot 
Dover’s  powder,  or  li  grain  of  opium  in  a 
pill,  to  ensure  sleep.  If  on  the  second  day 
the  symptoms  continue  unabated,  the  pur- 
gative powder  is  to  be  repeated,  with  the 
black  draught  or  salts,  the  patient  put  into 
a hot  bath  tor  seven  or  ten  minutes,  a blister 
placed  behind  one  or  both  ears,  the  nausea- 
ting mixture  continued,  and  the  eyes  bathed 
every  hour  with  the  following  lotion  made 
slightly  warm.  Take  of 


Sugar  of  lead  . . 
Sulphate  of  zinc  . 
'Water,  one  pint,  or 


30  grains. 
20  grains. 
20  ounces. 


Dissolve,  and  make  a lotion.  IThen  a shade 
is  worn,  it  should  be  large,  and  made,  by  the 
interposition  of  two  pieces  of  cork,  to  stand 
out  from  the  forehead,  so  as  to  allow  the 
heated  air  to  pass  off  through  the  spa^ce 
thus  left  between  the  face  and  the  shade. 
In  conjunction  with  these  remedies,  the 
diet  throughout  must  be  of  the  simplest 
and  least  exciting  kind,  such  as  tea  and 
toast,  gruel,  and  barley  water  ; and  not  till 
the  inflammatory  action  has  sifosided  must 
there  be  any  return  to  solid  food  or  animal 
indulgences.  It  is  sometimes  newssary, 
after  severe  ophthalmia,  to  keep  the  blisters 
open  for  a few  days,  and  by  the  discharge 
created  by  these  drains,  divert  the  blood 
accumulated  from  the  delfoate  and  already 
injured  organ  of  vision.  On  the  whole,  by 
keeping  the  patient  in  a darkened  room,  the 
employment  of  the  means  above  described, 
and  avoiding  all  excitement,  most  cases  ot 
ophthalmia  may  be  brought  to  a successful 

When\he  inflammation,  however,  becomes 
chronic,  or  long  standing,  it 
sary  to  stimulate  the  eye,  cither  bv  cold 
astringent  lotions,  to  produce  a slight  de- 
gree of  smarting,  or 

eye  a lew  minims  ot  the  wme  of  opium 
every  day. — See  Eye. 

OriUM.— The  milky  juice  dried  of  the 
seed  vessels  of  the  common  .gara®“.  P°PP>’- 
Opium  is  procured  by  making  oblique  in 
cisions  about  half-way  through  tP®  ®^‘®™^ 
wall  of  the  unripe  poppy  - 

vessel,  and  allowing  the  milky  juice 
come  partially  dry,  when  it  assumes^  a 
coloui-  and  tenacious  bv 

stage  the  opium  is  &®“®r^'yil  a stfok  or 
scraping  it  off  the  capsule  'ymi 

some  otlier  instrument,  by  which  1 

ferred  to  the  receiving  vesse  j It  is  then 

Ihrthcr  dried,  and  formed  into  the  masses  m 
which  it  la  sold.  Opiuin,  when  boi  g t as 
imported,  is  apt  to  contain  ’ 

the  best  condition,  therefore  .8  the  pmptrly 


prep 

well- 


lared Towd^  must  be  kept  in  o 

weu-clotS  bottle.  . 'P>'® 
tlve  property  of  opium  is  vyell 
it  shoulcf  bo  rarely  resorted  to,  ®-y®®Pt 
medical  advice,  and  with  great  caution. 
See  Lauhanum. 

OrODELDOC. — Dissolve  an 
camphor  in  a small  ‘l^^^tity  M ®P^^, 
wine ; and  also  dissolve  two  ® . 
soap  in  a little  water;  put  these  into  a 
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bottle,  add  half  a drachm  of  rosemary,  and 
the  same  of  oil  of  thyme ; shake  them  well 
together;  add  three-quarters  of  a pint  of 
spirits  of  wine  and  a quarter  of  a pint  of 
water;  set  it  in  a warm  place,  and  shake  it 
occasionally,  for  a few  days.  This  is  an 
excellent  remedy  for  bruises,  sprains,  &c. 

ORANGEADE.  — A pleasant  summer 
beverage  made  as  follows  Steep  the  rinds 
of  six  China  and  two  Seville  oranges  in  a 
quart  of  boiling  water  for  about  six  hours.’ 
Then  make  a syrup  of  three  pints  of  water 
and  a pound  of  sugar,  and  add  it  to  the 
above  with  the  juice  of  twelve  China  and 
two  Seville  oranges.  Stir  the  whole  well 
together,  and  pass  it  through  a jelly-bag. 
Should  further  sweetness  and  flavour  be 
desired,  orange-flower  water  and  capillaire 
may  be  added ; and  according  to  taste 
lemon-juice. 

Oranges,  rinds  of  6 China  and  2 
Seville,  juice  of  12  China  and  2 Seville; 
water,  1 quart ; syrvp,  water,  3 pints ; 
sugar,  lib. 

ORANGE  BISCUITS.— Boil  whole  Seville 
oranges  in  two  or  three  waters  till  most  of 
the  bitterness  is  gone;  cut  them  and  take 
out  the  pulp  and  juice ; then  beat  the  outside 
very  fine  in  a mortar,  and  put  to  it  an  equal 
weight  of  double  refined  sugar,  beaten  and 
sifted.  Mix  it  into  a smooth  paste,  spread 
them  on  dishes,  and  set  them  before  the 
lire;  when  half  dry,  cut  the  paste  into  any 
form  desired,  turn  the  other  side  upper- 
most and  dry  that ; then  remove  them  Irom 
the  fire,  and  keep  them  in  a box  with  layers 
of  paper. 

ORANGE  BRANDY.— Take  the  rinds  of 
three  lemons  and  of  eight  Seville  oranges 
peeled  very  thin,  and  three  pounds  of  sugar 
candy,  pounded.  Steep  the  whole  in  a 
gallon  of  brandy  for  four  days  and  nights, 
stirring  it  frequently,  and  run  it  through 
filtering  paper  to  clear  it. 

Lemon-rinds,  3 ; Seville  orange  rinds, 
8;  sugar-candy,  3lb. ; brandy,  1 gallon. 

ORANGE  BUTTER.— Boil  six  eggs  hard, 
beat  them  in  a mortar  with  two  ounces  of 
line  sugar,  three  ounces  of  butter,  and  two 
ounces  of  blanched  almonds  beaten  to  a 
paste.  Moisten  with  orange-flower  water; 
and  when  all  is  mixed,  rub  it  through  a 
colander  on  a dish,  and  serve  with  sweet 
biscuits  between. 

Eggs,  6;  sugar,  2ozs.;  butter,  3ozs. ; 
almonds,  2ozs. ; orange-flower  water,  sulli- 
cient. 

ORANGE  CHEESECAKES.— Bent  half 
a pound  of  blanched  almonds  to  a fine  paste, 
with  orange-flower  water;  add  half  a pound 
of  refined  sugar  and  a pound  of  butter,  which 
must  be  carefully  melted  without  oiling, 
and  allowed  to  become  cold  before  using  it ; 
then  beat  the  yolks  of  ten  eggs,  and  the 
whites  of  four ; pound  two  candied  oranges 
and  a fresh  one,  with  the  bitterness  boiled 
out,  in  a mortar  till  us  tender  as  marmalade; 
beat  the  whole  together,  and  put  into  patty- 
pans lined  with  puff  paste. 

Almonds,  ilb. ; orange-flower  water, 
sul’licient;  sugar,  jib.;  butter,  lib.;  eggs, 
10  yolks,  4 whites ; oranges,  2 candied,  1 
fresh ; pull  paste,  sufllcient. 


ORANGE  COMPOTE. — Let  oranges  to 
the  number  required,  lie  in  water  for  four 
hours : then  boil  them  until  tender,  cut 
them  in  halves,  and  take  out  all  the  insides ; 
to  every  pound  of  peel  well  pounded,  add  a 
pound  of  sugar  ; then  remove  all  the  skins 
and  seeds  from  the  pulp,  add  its  weight  of 
sugar,  and  beat  it  well;  then  mix  it  with 
the  peel,  and  beat  it  again  in  a mortar,  and 
pot  it  for  use.  In  a cool  and  dry  place,  this 
compote  will  keep  good  for  several  years. 

ORANGE  CREAM.— Boil  the  rind  of  a 
Seville  orange  very  tender,  beat  it  fine  in  a 
mortar;  put  to  it  a tablespoonful  of  the 
best  brandy,  the  juice  of  a Seville  orange, 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  loaf  sugar,  the  yolks 
of  four  eggs;  beat  all  together  for  ten 
minutes  ; then,  by  gentle  degrees,  pour  in  a 
pint  of  boiling  cream  or  good  milk,  beat  till 
cold,  put  into  custard  cups,  set  into  a deep 
dish  of  boiling  water,  and  let  them  stand 
till  they  become  cold.  Place  at  the  top 
small  strips  of  orange-peel,  cut  thin,  or 
preserved  chips. 

Orange,  1 ; brandy,  1 tablespoonful ; 
sugar,  ilb. ; eggs,  4 yolks  ; cream  or  milk, 
1 pint ; orange-peel  strips,  or  preserved 
chips,  sufficient. 

ORANGE,  Culture  of.  — The  methods 
adopted  for  cultivating  the  orange,  apply 
equally  to  the  citron,  lemon,  lime,  shaddock, 
&c.  All  kinds  wUl  propagate  freely  by  cutting, 
either  of  the  young  shoots,  or  of  that  riper 
in  character.  They  are  prepared  in  the  usual 
way,  and  inserted  in  pots  of  sand ; a close 
frame  with  a bottom  heat  of  seventy-five 
degrees  is  necessary,  and  they  must  be 
; plunged.  Layers  root  with  facility,  but  do 
not  make  such  fine  plants.  Grafting  is  per- 
formed in  various  ways,  dependent  much  on 
the  size  and  character  of  the  stock.  Some- 
times the  young  seedlings  are  grafted  which 
were  sown  in  early  spring ; these,  by  bottom 
heat  and  high  culture,  are  rendered  fit  for 
this  operation  in  four  or  five  months.  Other 
cultivators  cut  oil'  the  head  of  the  stock,  and 
crown-graft ; others  attach  the  graft  to  the 
growing  shoot,  as  in  ordinary  whip-gralting. 
When  the  trees  are  imported,  the  following  is  the 
best  mode  of  culture:  Prepare  a moderate 
hot-bed  of  tanner’s  bark,  in  length  and 
breadth  according  to  the  number  of  trees  to 
be  forced  ; then  put  the  .trees  upright  in  a 
tub  of  water,  to  about  half  the  depth  of  the 
stem,  leaving  the  head  and  the  upper  part 
of  the  stem  out  of  water,  the  better  to  draw 
up  and  imbibe  the  moisture.  In  this  situa- 
tion they  may  remain  for  two  or  three  days, 
according  to  their  condition  when  received  ; 
then  take  them  out  and  clean  them  well 
from  dirt  and  other  matters  adhering  to 
them,  cutting  oil  all  broken  or  bruised  roots, 
and  all  the  small  fibres  which  have  become 
quite  dried  by  being  so  long  out  of  the 
earth,  and  scrub  the  stems  with  a hard 
hair-brush,  cleaning  them  afterwards  with  a 
cloth ; then  cut  oil  the  branches  about  six 
inches  from  the  stem,  and  having  prepared 
a quantity  of  good  fresh  earth,  mixed  with 
cow-droppings,  set  the  plants  therein,  ob- 
serving that  the  pots  are  not  too  large;  if 
they  are  just  large- enough  to  contaiii  the 
roots,  that  will  be  sufficient  at  first  planting. 
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“Wrap  the  stems  round  with  hay-bands  from 
bottom  to  top,  to  prevent  the  sun  from 
drying  their  bark  ; plunge  the  pots  into  the 
bark-bed,  watering  well  to  settle  the  earth 
to  their  roots,  and  shading  them  from  the 
mid-day  sun.  Under  favourable  circum- 
stances, they  will  have  made  strong  shoots 
by  the  beginning  of  June;  at  which  time, 
stop  them  to  obtain  lateral  branches  to 
furnish  their  heads,  harden  them  to  admit 
their  removal  into  the  open  ground  in  July ; 
house  them  about  the  end  of  September,  and 
during  winter  water  frequently,  but  mode- 
rately, guarding  at  the  same  time  against 
frost,  in  the  following  spring,  clean  the 
stems  and  leaves  of  the  plant,  top-dress  the 
earth,  and  enrich  with  rotten  manure  round 
the  edges  of  the  pots,  taking  care  that  it 
does  not  touch  the  stems  of  the  plants. 
Kemove  to  a sheltered  situation  in  the  open 
air  by  the  end  of  May.  As  the  trees  advance, 
stop  strong  irregular  shoots  in  the  summer 
season,  to  force  out  lateral  branches  to  fill 
the  head,  and  render'it  regular  in  its  growth, 
and  fVee  from  weakness.  The  trees  wilt 
require  to  be  shifted  and  fresh  potted  every 
other  year,  in  the  month  of  April.  In  per- 
forming this  operation,  having  drawn  the 
trees  out  of  the  pots,  cut  off  all  the  roots 
round  the  outside  of  the  ball  of  earth,  and 
take  away  all  mouldy  roots;  then  set  the 
root  of  the  tree  into  a large  tub  of  water  for 
about  a quarter  of  an  hour,  then  re- pot  the 
trees  and  water  them,  letting  them  remain 
in  the  house  till  they  have  taken  root.  The 
orange-tree,  kept  in  conservatories,  generally 
requires  fifteen  months  to  ripen  its  iruit. 
In  England  they  often  remain  three  years 
in  moderately  strong  plants  without  fruit. 
Jn  gaOiering  for  the  table  in  this  country,  the 
fruit  should  not  be  pulled  with  the  hand, 
but  carefully  cut,  with  a few  leaves  at- 
tached, and,  thus  garnished,  sent  to  the 
dessert.  By  allowing  them  to  hang  for  two 
years,  the  trees  will  at  all  times  have  green 
and  yellow  fruit,  which,  in  connection  with 
their  shining  green  leaves  and  fragrant 
blossoms,  will  form  early  in  spring  one  of 
the  most  pleasing  and  picturesque  of  horti- 
cultural scenes.  

OKAXGE  CUSTAKD.— Strain  the  juice 
of  twenty  oranges,  and  sweeten  it  with 
pounded  loaf  sugar ; Stir  it  over  the  lire 
till  hot ; then  remove  it,  and  when  nearly 
cold,  add  the  yolks  of  twenty  well 

beaten,  a quart  of  cream  or  good  milk,  and 
a wineglassful  of  ratafia  ; put  the  whole 
into  a saucepan,  and  stir  It  over  a slow  fire 
until  it  thickens  ; then  pour  it  into  cups  or 
glasses,  and  serve  when  cool. 

tgf  Oranges,  juice  ol'  20 ; sugar,  to 
sweeten ; eggs,  20  yolks  ; cream  or  milK, 
1 quart ; ratafia,  1 wineglassful. 

URANOK  E.SSENCE.— I’ut  into  a stew- 
pan  si.'c  ounces  of  ham,  a little  nutmeg, 
a small  bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  hall  the  peel 
of  an  orange,  a pint  of  plain  veal  jelly,  ana 
a pint  and  a half  of  consommd;  reduce 
these  one-half,  and  then  add  the  juice  ol  an 
orange,  and  strain  the  whole  tlirougn  a 
sieve.  This  essence  is  excellent  with  wild 
ducks  and  other  wild  fowl. 

Ham,  6ozs. ; nutmeg,  to  season; 
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herbs,  a small  bunch  ; orange-peel,  J of  1 , 
veal  jelly,  i pint;  consomm^,  if  pint ; orange, 
juice  of  1. 

ORANGE-FLOWER  BISCUITS.— Beat 
up  eight  eggs,  and  work  them  in  with  a 
pound  of  powdered  loaf  sugar,  and  a pound 
of  flour  finely  sifted  ; put  to  this  enough 
orange-fiower  water  to  impart  a flavour; 
then  add  as  much  spring  water  as  may  be 
necessary  to  make  the  whole  into  a fine 
paste ; dredge  sugar  on  the  top,  and  bake  in 
square  paper  moulds ; at  the  eudof  a quarter 
of  an  hour  take  the  biscuits  out  of  the  oven, 
and  powder  them  again  with  sugar. 

Eggs,  8 ; sugar,  lib. ; flour,  lib. ; 
orange-flower  water,  to  flavour ; water, 
suflicient. 

ORANGE-FLOWER  CAKE.—Form  a 
mould  of  writing-paper,  folded  and  plaited 
round  in  the  shape  of  a dripping-pan,  the 
edge  being  made  about  two  inches  deep. 
Put  two  pounds  of  loaf  sugar  into  a stew- 
pan  with  a pint  of  water,  and  boil  to  a 
strong  syrup  as  for  marmalade;  then  put 
in  half  a pound  of  orange-flower  leaves,  and 
boil  them. till  the  sugar  begins  to  crystallize, 
stirring  quickly  all  the  time  with  a wooden, 
spoon.  Have  ready  a little  flue  sugar,  beaten 
up  with  the  white  of  egg ; put  this  into  the 
sugar,  stir  it  well  together,  and  pour  the 
mass  into  the  paper  mould. 

Sugar,  2lb. : water,  1 pint ; orange- 
flower  leaves,  fib. ; sugar,  with  white  of 
egg,  suflicient.  _ 

ORANGE-FLOWER  WATER.-An  es- 
sence made  by  the  distillation  of  orange 
flow'ers.  As  these  are  neither  suflloiently 
abundant  in  England,  nor  of  the  requisite 
richness  for  distillation,  a very  good  substi- 
tute may  be  made  by  mixing  a drachm  of 
neroli  with  two  ounces  of  spirits  ot  wine, 
and  adding  a pint  of  filtered  water.  Orange- 
flower  water  is  sometimes  used  as  a cos- 
metic, but  more  frequently  for  flavouring 
creams,  ices,  and  other  articles  ol  coiilec- 
tionery  and  pastry  for  the  table. 

ORANGE  FRITTERS.— Select  some  fine 
large  oranges,  and  cut  them  into  slices  ; dip 
them  into  butter,  fry  them  a pale  brown, 
and  let  them  be  very  dry.  Serye  them 
heaped  high  upon  a folded  napkin,  witii 
sugar  strewn  over  them. 

ORANGE  JELLY.  — Strain  the  jiuce 
from  two  dozen  China  oranges  oyer  tlie 
grated  rind  of  one,  and  add  the  Juice  ol 
four  Seville  oranges.  Run  the  juice  through 
a jelly-bag,  and  add  sugar  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one  pound  to  a pint  ol  juice.  Set  it 
over  the  lire,  and  let  it  boll  lor  twenty 
minutes;  then  boil  a quarter  of  a pound  ol 
isinglass  in  half  a pint  ol  water,  with  the 
rind  of  a lemon,  till  the  isinglass  is  dis- 
solved * add  a spoonful  ol  this  at  a time  to 
the  juice  as  it  boils,  until  the  mi.vture  is 
perceived  to  stlfleii ; then  pour  it  into  pots, 
which  cover  securely,  and  put  by  m a dry 
cool  place. 

ORANGE  MA  RMALA  DE.  - This  pi  e- 
serve  should  be  made  at  the  end  of  Maieh 
or  the  beginning  of  April,  as  Seville  oranges 
are  then  in  their  best  condition. 
lade  may  be  made  in  a vaiiyty  oi  ^^ay8. 
The  following  is  a selection  ot  the  choicest 
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^ceipts  : — Ordinary  marmalade. — Choose  the 
largest  Seville  oranges,  as  they  usually  con- 
tain the  greatest  quantity  of  juice ; select 
those  with  clear  skins.  Weigh  the  oranges, 
and  weigh  also  an  equal  quantity  of  loaf 
sugar.  Skin  the  oranges,  dividing  the  skins 
into  quarters,  and  put  them  into  a pre- 
serving-pan ; cover  them  well  with  water, 
and  set  them  on  the  fire  to  boil;  in  the 
meantime,  , prepare  the  oranges  ; divide 
them  into  gores,  then  with  a teaspoon 
scrape  away  all  the  pulp  from  the  white 
skin  ; or,  instead  of  skinning  the  oranges, 
cut  a hole  in  them,  and  scoop  out  the  pulp ; 
remove  all  the  pips.  Have  a large  basin  at 
hand,  with  some  cold  water  in  it,  in  which 
to  throw  the  pips  and  skm— a pint  is  suffi- 
cient for  a dozen  oranges.  Boil  these  in  the 
water,  and  strain  the  glutinous  matter 
which  comes  from  them  to  the  other  parts. 
When  the  skins  have  boiled  till  they  are 
sufficiently  tender  to  admit  of  a fork  piercing 
them  easily,  scrape  away  aU  the  pith  from 
the  inside  of  them,  lay  them  in  folds,  and 
cut  them  into  thin  slicer  of  about  an  inch 
in  length.  Clarify  the  s ugar,  then  throw 
the  skins  and  pulp  into  it,  stir  the  whole 
well,  and  letit  boil  for  half  an  hour;  then 
remove  it  fr<*n  the  Are,  and  when  it  becomes 
cool,  put  by  in  pots.  Scotch  marmalade.— 
Take  some  bitter  oranges,  and  double  their 
weight  of  sugar ; cut  the  rind  of  the  fruit 
into  quarters  and  peel  it  off,  and  if  the  mar- 
malade be  not  wanted  very  thick,  take  off 
some  of  the  spongy  white  skin  inside  the 
rind.  Cut  the  chips  as  thin  as  possible,  and 
about  half  an  inch  long;  divide  the  pulp 
into  small  portions,  removing  carefully  the 
pips,  which  may  he  steeped  in  part  of  the 
water  used  for  making  the  marmalade,  and 
which  must  be  in  the  proportion  of  a quart 
to  a pound  of  fruit.  But  the  cliips  and  the 
pulp  into  a deep  earthen  dish,  and  pour  the 
water  boiling  over  them ; let  them  remain 
lor  twelve  or  fourteen  hours,  and  then  turn 
the  whole  into  the  preserving  pan,  and  boil 
it  until  the  chips  are  perfectly  tender. 
When  they  are  so,  add  by  degrees  the  sugar 
(which  should  be  previously  pounded),  and 
boil  it  until  the  whole  of  it  becomes  a jelly. 
The  water  in  wliich  the  seeds  have  been 
steeped,  and  which  must  be  taken  from  the 
quantity  apportioned  to  the  whole  of  the 
preserve,  should  be  poured  into  a hair  sieve, 
and  the  seeds  well  worked  in  it  with  the 
back  of  a spoon  ; a strong  clear  jelly  will  be 
obtained  by  this  means,  which  must  be 
washed  off  them  by  pouring  their  own 
liquor  through  the  sieve  in  small  portions 
over  them.  Marmalade  for  puddingi,— Boil 
twelve  Seville  oranges  till  they  are  quite 
tender,  changing  the  water  two  or  three 
times  ; take  out  the  seeds,  pulp,  and  inner 
skin  of  the  rind;  beat  the  outer  rind  in  a 
mortar  to  a line  paste,  add  to  it  the  pulp 
and  juice  ; to  every  pound  of  this,  add  two 
pounds  of  line  moist  sugar;  mix  the  whole 
well  together  ; put  it  into  a larger  jar  than 
will  hold  it,  to  admit  of  fermentation.  It 
will  thus  keep  for  years,  and  ready  to  be 
used  for  puddings  when  other  materials  are 
scarce.  Mince  marmalade.  — Prepare  the 
Mranges  as  in  the  foregoing  receipts,  and 


take  an  equal  weight  of  powdered  sugar; 
when  the  skins  are  perfectly  tender,  put 
them  on  a mincing  board,  and  chop  them 
very  fine ; strew  the  mince,  pulp,  sugar,  and 
juice  into  the  preserving  pan,  and  boU.  the 
whole  for  three  minutes  exactly.  Put  into 
pots  when  cool.  Transparent  marmalade. — 
Select  very  pale  Seville  oranges,  cut  them 
into  quarters,  take  out  the  pulp  and  put  it 
into  a basin,  pick  the  skins  and  seeds  out, 
put  the  peels  into  a httle  salt  and  water,  let 
them  stand  all  night,  then  boil  them  in  a 
good  quantity  of  spring  water  till  they  are 
tender : cut  them  into  very  thin  slices,  and 
add  them  to  the  pulp.  To  every  pound  of 
marmalade  put  a pound  and  a half  of  double 
refined  sugar  beaten  fine.  Boil  gently  for 
twenty  minutes  ; if  it  is  not  then  clear  and 
transparent,  boil  it  for  five  or  six  minutes 
longer,  keep  stirring  it  all  the  time,  and 
take  care  that  the  slices  are  not  broken; 
when  it  is  cold,  put  it  into  jelly  or  sweetmeat 
glasses,  and  tie  them  down  with  brandy 
papers  over  them.  This  form  of  marmalade 
is  the  moat  inviting  to  sick  and  delicate 
persons ; and  it  is  also  well  adapted  for 
serving  with  the  dessert. 

ORANGE-PEEL,  Candied.— Cut  oran- 
ges lengthwise,  remove  aU  the  pulp  and 
inside  skin,  and  put  the  peel  into  strong 
salt  and  water,  in  which  allow  it  to  remain 
for  five  or  six  days ; then  takeout  the  peels, 
and  boil  them  in  spring  water  until  they 
are  soft,  and  afterwards  place  them  in  a 
sieve  to  drain ; make  a thin  syrup  with  a 
pound  of  sugar- candy  to  a quart  of  water, 
boil  the  peels  in  this  for  half  an  hour,  or 
until  they  appear  clear ; make  a thick  syrup 
with  sugar  and  as  much  water  as  will  melt 
it;  put  in  the  peels,  and  boil  them  over  a 
slow  fire  until  the  syrup  candies  in  the  pan ; 
then  take  them  out,  strew  powdered  sugar 
thickly  over  them,  and  dry  them  before  the 
fire  or  in  a cool  oven.  Set  them  by  in  ajar, 
closely  pressed  down  and  securely  tied. 

ORANGE  POSSET.  — Grate  finely  the 
crumb  of  a penny  loaf,  and  put  it  to  a pint 
of  water  with  the  peel  of  half  a Seville 
orange  grated.  Boil  all  together  till  the 
mixture  appears  thick  and  clear ; then  take 
the  juice  of  half  a Seville  orange,  three 
ounces  of  sweet  almonds,  and  one  ounce  of 
bitter ; bent  the  whole  up  well  w'ith  a table- 
spoonful of  brandy  ; add  sugar  to  taste  and 
a pint  of  wliite  wine;  mix  w’ell,  add  the 
posset,  and  serve. 

Bread,  penny  loaf;  w-ater,  1 pint: 
orange,  peel  ofi,  and  juice  of  4;  almonds, 
sweet,  30ZS. ; almonds,  bitter,  loz. ; brandy, 
l tablespqonful ; sugar,  to  taste ; wliite 
wine,  1 pint. 

ORANGE,  PnoPEnTiES  and  Uses  of.-^ 
This  fruit  is,  generally  speaking,  a whole- 
some and  refrcsliing  one;  but  with  some 
persons  it  is  apt  to  disagree,  and  in  such 
cases  the  juice  only  should  be  taken  without 
any  of  the  pulp;  and  where  oranges  cause 
a considerable  degree  of  llatulency,  they 
sliould  never  be  eaten  in  an  uncooked  state. 
Tlie  juice  of  tlie  orange  is  very  refreshing, 
especially  in  cases  of  fever  and  other  inflam- 
matory complaints,  and  in  such  cases  it  may 
either  be  taken  in  its  pure  state  or  mixed 
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with  water.  Orange-peel,  in  addition  to 
the  variety  of  culina^  purposes  to  which  it 
is  put,  possesses  medicinal  properties ; when 
dried  and  infused,  it  acts  as  a stimulant, 
stomachic,  and  tonic;  and  small  pieces  of 
the  dried  rind  simply  chewed  at  intervals, 
will  have  a similar  effect 
OBANGE  PUDDING.— Scald  and  dry 
four  line  oranges,  then  grate  off  the  outer 
rind,  miy  half  of  which  with  two  ounces  of 
flour,  and  rub  in  the  same  quantity  of  drip- 
ping, making  the  whole  into  a thin  batter, 
with  one  egg  and  a teaoupful  of  new  milk ; 
slice  the  oranges,  having  well  stripped  off’ 
the  white  skins  ; lay  them  in  the  bottom  of 
a small  baking  dish;  strew  over  each  layer 
a tablespoonful  of  pounded  sugar  and  a 
portion  of  the  grated  peel,  till  your  oranges 
are  all  used ; pour  the  batter  over  them, 
and  bake  in  rather  a slow  oven  from  half  to 
three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

ij^  Oranges,  4 ; flour,  2ozs. ; dripping, 
20ZS. ; egg,  1 ; milk,  1 teacupful ; sugar,  suf- 
ficient. 

OKANGE  PUNCH.— Dissolve  three- 
quarters  of  a pound  of  sugar  in  a little 
water,  add  the  juice  of  two  lemons,  and 
pour  two  quarts  of  boUing  water  upon  it ; 
then  add  a glass  of  calf’s-foot  jelly ; mix 
together  a bottle  of  brandy,  a bottle  of  rum, 
and  a bottle  of  orange  wine ; add  to  it  the 
juice  just  made,  and  serve  it  either  hot  or 
cold.  If  bottled  and  placed  in  a cool  cellar, 
it  will  keep  lor  any  length  of  time.  When 
desired,  the  flavour  may  be  heightened  by 
the  addition  of  a little  curagoa  or  maras- 
chino. 

Sugar,  51b. ; water,  suflicient ; lemons, 
juice  of  2 ; boiling  water,  2 quarts  ; calPs- 
loot  jelly,  1 glassful ; brandy,  rum,  orange 
wine,  1 bottle  each. 

OKANGE  BATAFIA.  — Put  nine 
oranges  in  their  natural  state  into  two 
quarts  of  brandy,  with  some  cinnamon  and 
coriander  seed ; let  them  infuse  for  two 
months,  then  strain  oil'  the  liquor  and  bottle 
it. 

ORANGE  SYRUP. —Select  the  largest, 
deepest  coloured,  and  roughest  oranges  that 
can  be  obtained;  grate  oil’  the  rind,  and 
throw  the  fruit  into  water ; let  them  reruain 
in  tills  for  twelve  hours,  then  put  them  into 
a cloth  and  boil  them ; when  tender,  cut 
them  into  quarters,  and,  after  taking  out  the 
pulp,  throw  them  into  cold  water  ; make  a 
thin  syrup,  clear  the  fruit  in  it ; after  which 
enrich  the  syrup,  adding  the  pulp ; make  it 
very  thick,  and  pour  it  over  the  oranges ; put 
into  jars.  , , ,, 

ORANGE  TAUT.— Press,  pulp,  and  boil 
till  tender,  two  Seville  oranges  ; add  twice 
their  weight  of  sugar,  and  beat  both  together 
to  a paste;  then  add  the  juice  and  pujp  ol 
the  fruit,  together  with  a piece  ot 
iHitter  of  the  size  of  a walnut ; beat  all  well 
together ; line  a very  shallow  dish  with  a 
light  puli'  paste,  and  lay  the  orange  mixture 
into  it.  Hake  in  a moderate  oven. 

ORANGE  WINE.— For  ten  gallons,  take 
a hundred  Seville  oranges,  peel  them  very 
thin ; press  out  the  juice,  and  put  it  with 
thirty  pounds  of  loaf  sugar  into  a cask ; 
place  the  peels  into  a deep  pan,  large  enough 
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to  allow  of  a gallon  of  cola  water  being 
poured  over  them ; this  done,  let  it  stand 
till  the  next  day,  then  pour  the  water  over 
the  sugar  and  juice  which  are  already  in  the 
cask;  cover  the  peel  again  with  water, 
adding  it  to  the  contents  of  the  cask  on  the 
following  day,  and  continue  to  do  this  until 
the  cask  becomes  full.  Stir  the  mixture 
well  every  day  for  two  or  three  weeks,  by 
which  time  it  will  be  in  full  fermentation, 
and  wili  continue  so  for  many  months ; after 
this  draw  the  liquor  off’,  and  after  removing 
the  lees,  and  cleaning  out  the  cask  with  a 
dry  cloth,  dissolve  half  an  ounce  of  isinglass 
in  a little  of  the  wine ; stir  this  well  in,  an^ 
bung  the  cask  closely  until  the  autumn.  H 
may  then  be  bottled. 

Seville  oranges,  100 ; sugar,  30lbs. ; 
water,  suflicient ; isinglass,  ioz. 

ORANGES  CANDIED.— Peel  the  num- 
ber of  oranges  required,  removing  as  much 
as  possible  of  the  white  part;  divide  the 
fruit,  and  boil  it  in  strong  syrup  .for  half  an 
hour ; let  it  stand  till  cold,  and  repeat  the 
operation  of  boiling  three  or  four  times,  until 
the  syrup  has  become  exceedingly  thick; 
then  take  out  the  oranges,  powder  them  with 
fine  sugar,  and  put  them  in  a cool  oven  to 

"^ORANGES  IN  BRANDY.  — Blanch  the 
oranges  for  a few  minutes  to  cause  them  to 
swell,  then  put  them  into  cold  water ; drain 
them,  and  pour  over  them  some  clarified 
sugar,  and  let  them  stand  for  some  hours ; 
then  boil  them  again  in  the  syrup,  and  let 
them  stand  until  they  are  cold ; repeat  this 
three  or  lour  times,  after  which  put  the 
oranges  into  wide-mouthed  bottles,  with 
brandy  suflicient  to  cover  them;  cork  the 
bottles  securely  down,  and  set  them  by  in  a 
dry  cool  place.  This  will  be  found  a very 
elegant  addition  to  dessert  in  the  winter 
season. 

ORANGES  WITH  JELLY’.— An  elegant 
and  fanciful  dish  for  the  supper  table  or  the 
dessert,  prepared  as  follows : — Take  some 
very  fine  China  oranges,  and  with  the  point 
of  a small  knife  cut  out  from  the  top  of  each 


a round  piece  about  the  size  of  a shilling; 
then  with  the  small  end  of  a teaspoon  or 
cggspoon  separate  tlie  fruit  from  the  rincl, 
taking  care  not  to  break  the  latter.  I h''0"r 
the  rinds  into  cold  water,  and  make  jelly  of 
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the  juice,  which  must  be  well  pressed  from 
the  pulp,  and  strained  as  clean  as  possible. 
Colour  one  half  a line  rose  colour  with  pre- 
pared cochineal,  and  leave  the  other  half 
very  pale;  when  the  juice  is  nearly  cold, 
drain  and  wipe  the  rinds,  and  fill  them  with 
alternate  stripes  of  the  two  jellies  ; when 
they  are  perfectly  cold,  cut  them  into 
quarters,  and  dispose  them  tastefully  in  a 
dish  with  a few  light  branches  of  myrtle 
between,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  the 
accompanying  engraving.  Calf’s  feet,  or 
any  other  variety  of  jelly,  or  different  blanc- 
manges may  be  used  at  choice  to  fill  the 
rinds. 

ORCHAKD. — A plantation  devoted  to 
the  hardier  fruit  trees.  It  is  a common 
appendage  to  the  kitchen-garden  when  that 
department  is  small,  or  does  not  contain  an 
adequate  number  of  fruit  trees  to  supply 
the  contemplated  demand  of  the  family. 
Sometimes  the  orchard  adjoins  the  garden, 
and  forms  a part  of  the  slip ; at  other  times, 
it  forms  a detached,  and  perhaps  distinct 
enclosure.  Sometimes  the  same  object  is 
effected  by  mixing  fruit  trees  in  the  plan- 
tations near  the  garden  and  house.  The 
form  of  the  orchard  is  a matter  of  very  little 
consequence.  The  size  will  be  regulated  by 
the  quantity  of  produce  desired.  The  arrange- 
ment is  very  simple,  being  almost  always 
quincunx,  the  distances  between  the  plants 
being  greater  or  less  according  to  the  sorts 
made  choice  of.  With  respect  to  situation 
and  aspect,  a very  low  damp  situation  should 
be  avoided  as  much  as  the  nature  of  the 
locality  will  admit;  for  in  very  wet  soils 
no  fruit  trees  will  prosper  nor  the  fruit  be 
fine ; but  a moderately  low  situation,  I'ree 
from  copious  wet,  may  be-  more  eligible 
than  elevated  ground,  as  being  less  exposed 
to  tempestuous  winds ; though  a situation 
having  a gentle  declivity  is  very  desirable, 
especially  if  its  aspect  inclines  towards 
the  east,  south-east,  or  south,  all  of  which 
are  preferable  to  a westerly  aspect;  but  a 
north  aspect  is  the  worst  of  all  for  an 
orchard,  unless  particularly  compensated  by 
the  peculiar  temperament  or  good  quality 
of  the  soil.  Any  soil  will  do  for  an  orchard 
which  produces  good  crops  of  corn,  grass,  or 
garden  vegetables  ; a loamy  soil  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred, though  any  of  a good  quality,  neither 
too  light  and  dry,  nor  wet,  heavy,  and  stub- 
born, but  of  a moderately  soft  and  pliant 
nature,  will  be  found  to  answer  the  end. 
Sliingly  and  gravelly  soils  disagree  very 
much  with  fruit  trees,  unless  there  be  loam 
intermixed.  They  will  succeed  much  better 
on  a chalk  bottom.  The  trees  will  not, 
however,  thrive  long,  even  in  the  best  soil, 
if  stagnant  water  rest  in  the  subsoil ; there- 
fore, It  is  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  dig 
test-  holes,  to  the  depth  of  four  feet  at  least ; 
and  if  water  stand  in  them,  drains  must  be 
formed  so  as  to  carry  off  such  subsoil  water, 
and  likewise,  if  possible,  intercept  its  source. 
The  sorts  of  fruits  best  adetfited  fororchards  are 
apple,  pear,  plum,  cherry,  quince,  medlar, 
mulberry,  service  trees,  filberts,  and  ber- 
berries, as  also  walnuts  and  chestnuts ; the 
latter  two  trees  being  well  adapted  for 
sheltering  the  others  from  high  winds,  and 


should  therefore  be  planted  in  the  boundaries 
of  the  orchard,  a little  closer  than  ordinary 
for  that  purpose.  The  sorts  of  plants  made 
choice  of  are  invariably  standards  and  half- 
standards, and  commonly  such  as  are  not 
more  than  one  or  two  years  from  the  graft. 
The  distances  at  which  the  trees  should  be  planted 
from  each  other  is  from  thirty  to  forty  feet, 
more  or  less,  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
soil,  taking  as  a medium  thirty-six  feet. 
In  a poor  soil  and  a bleak  exposure,  where 
the  trees  may  not  be  expected,  to  grow  very 
freely,  thirty  feet  are  sulficient ; whereas  in 
good  soil  and  a sheltered  situation,  forty 
teet  may  not  be  too  much.  But  it  would  be 
advisable,  in  the  first  instance,  to  plant 
four  trees  for  one  that  is  intended  ulti- 
mately to  remain,  planting  the  proper  kinds 
at  the  above  distances  first,  and  then  tem- 
porary plants  between  them  each  way, 
which  temporary  plants  should  be  of  the 
free-growing  sorts,  which  begin  to  produce 
fruit  soon  after  planting ; these  must  give 
place  to  the  principal  trees  as  they  advance 
in  growth,  by  being  gradually  pruned  away, 
and  at  last  stubbed  up  entirely.  If  orchard 
trees  be  planted  among  shrubbery,  &c.,  they 
may  be  placed  at  any  distance,  exceeding 
forty  feet,  that  may  be  thought  proper ; but 
they  should  not  be  planted  nearer,  other- 
wise they  will  confine  the  shrubs  too  closely. 
In  this  case  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  plant 
temporary  trees,  as  the  principals  will  be 
nursed  by  the  shrubs.  In  bleak  situations, 
if  forest  and  other  hardy  trees  be  planted 
among  the  fruit  trees,  it  may  not  be  neces- 
sary to  plant  so  many,  or  even  any,  tem- 
porary fruit  trees  ; or  these  may  chiefly 
consist  of  the  hardier  sorts,  which  produce 
fruit  the  soonest.  When  the  trees  are 
planted,  they  should  be  properly  staked  and 
protected.  A firm  stake  should  be  set  to 
each  high  standard,  newly  planted,  twist  a 
part  of  a hayband  round  the  tree  to  prevent 
it  from  falling,  and  with  the  remainder  tie 
it  securely  to  the  stake.  If  the  orchard  be 
not  completely  fenced,  every  care  should  be 
taken  to  guard  the  plants  from  hares,  by 
properly  bushing  them  round  with  thorns. 
In  order  to  keep  the  plants  moist  and 
healthy,  a small  basin  or  hollow  should  be 
made  round  the  stem  of  each  tree,  a foot 
or  a foot  and  a half  in  diameter,  and  two  or 
three  inches  deep,  according  to  the  extent 
of  the  roots.  Fill  this  basin  with  littery 
dung,  to  the  depth  of  five  or  six  inehes, 
over  which  sprinkle  a little  earth,  just 
enough  to  keep  it  from  being  blown  about. 
This  both  nourishes  the  young  fibres,  and 
keeps  the  ground  about  them  moist  in  hot 
weather,  if  wetted  once  a week.  To  protect 
the  roots  of  autumn-planted  trees  from  the 
frost  of  the  succeeding  winter,  and  from 
drought  in  the  summer,  lay  mould  about  the 
stem  tb-tlie  distance  of  two  feet  round  and 
si.x  inches  in  thickness ; or  substitute  a thin 
layer  of  turf  iu  summer.  If  the  spring 
which  succeeds  planting  prove  dry,  dig  up 
some  turf  and  lay  it  round  the  stems  of 
young  trees  with  the  grassy  side  down- 
wards ; this  will  keep  the  ground  moist  and 
save  a great  deal  of  watering : if  the  trees 
have  taken  well,  this  need  not  be  repeated, 
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as  they  will  be  out  of  danger  after  the  first 
year.  The  turf  should  be  laid  as  far  as  the 
roots  of  the  trees  extend ; and  when  it  Is 
rotted,  it  should  be  forked  in,  and  will  be 
of  great  service  to  the  trees.  Clothing  the 
stems  of  standard  trees  by  an  envelope  of 
moss,  or  short  grass,  or  litter  wound  round 
with  shreds  of  matting,  is  of  great  service 
the  first  year  after  planting,  to  keep  the  bark 
moist,  and  thereby  aid  the  ascent  and  cir- 
culation of  the  sap.  This  operation  should 
be  performed  at  or  soon  after  planting,  and 
the  clothing  may  be  left  on  till  by  decay  it 
drops  off  of  itself.  Newly  planted  orchards 
must  be  attended  to  in  respect  to  watering, 
which  should  be  repeated  the  oftener  as  the' 
season  advances,  till  the  trees  strike  into 
the  soU.  If  planting  is  performed  early  in 
the  autumn,  while  the  weather  is  yet  hot 
and  dry,  a little  water  may  be  given  to 
assist  the  roots  to  strike;  but  they  ought 
not  to  be  soaked  with  water,  nor  need 
watering  be  repeated.  At  planting  late  in 
spring,  should  the  ground  be  dry,  give  a 
moderate  watering;  which,  repeat  about 
once  a fortnight  during  the  hot  months. 
Supposing  the  plantation  to  have  been  made 
m winter,  should  a dry  spring  follow,  a 
few  waterings  may  be  necessary  until  the 
plants  strike.  The  Vest  season  for  planting 
an  orchard  is  the  autumn,  as  soon  as  the 
trees  have  ripened  their  wood  and  dropped 
their  leaves.  When  autumn  planting  is 
impracticable,  the  next  best  season  is  the 
beginning  of  February,  or  as  early  as  cir- 
cumstances will  admit. 

ORCHID. — A perennial  herbaceous  plant, 
of  which  there  exists  an  extensive  and  beau- 
tiful family,  conspicuous,  however,  for  orna- 
ment rather  than  use.  The  habits  of  these 
singular  plants  vary  exceedingly,  and  to 
attempt  to  follow  nature  in  their  culture 
would  require  three  distinct  structures. 
Generally  speaking,  the  grouping  of  those 
together  which  will  bear  a uniform  treat- 


ment, will  be  ordinarily  successful.  The 
majority  will  prosper  under  ordinary  stove 
treatment,  enjoying  a free  ventilation  ; and 
some  will  succeed  very  well  in  a warm  green- 
house. One  important  feature  in  the  culture 
of  these  plants  is  the  use  of  peaty  materials, 
when  for  orchids  which  most  affect  the  air 
—they  must  be  built  high  above  the  pot 
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level : they  can  scarcely  be  too  high.  The 
atmosphere  thus  more  easily  penetrates  the 
vegetable  mass,  and  it  is  consequently 
always  in  a mellow  and  pervious  condition. 
Thus  managed,  three-fourths  of  the  orchids 
vnll  take  to  the  fibrous  peat,  and  wiU  then 
be  in  a position  to  require  less  nursing.  A 
considerable  number  of  species  are  grown  in 
baskets,  because  the  flower-stems  are  pen- 
dent, and,  consequently,  naturally  require 
a position  to  allow  the  flowers  to  grow  down. 
Indeed,  some  send  the  flower-stems  perpen- 
dicularly down  through  the  soil  or  compost. 
If  these  are  grown  in  pots,  the  flower-stems 
wind  down  into  the  soil,  and  there  perish. 
By  growing  them  in  baskets,  this  evil  is  pre- 
vented, and  every  cluster  of  flowers  arnves 
at  perfection.  The  baskets  should  be  of  di- 
mensions suitable  to  the  size  of  the  plants 


requiring  only  small  baskets, 
middling  ones  the  middle  size,  and  large 
ones  in  proportion.  The  best  way  to  basket 
the  plants  is  as  follows  Have  the  peat  or 
impost  prepared ; cover  the  bottom  of  the 
basket  with  a thin  layer  of  moss ; which 
will  prevent  the  peat  from  dropping  througli 
the  openings  between  the  rods  forming  the 
bottom.  Then  place  a portion  of  peat  upon 
the  moss.  In  the  next  place,  prepare  the 
plant,  by  taking  It  out  of  the  old  basket  or 
pot : and  do  this  very  carefully,  without 
injuring  the  roots.  Examine  the  bulbs 
and  leaves,  and  free  them  thoroughly  from 
dust  and  insects.  I’rune  away  all  dead 
roots,  and  then  the  plant  will  be  in  a fit  state 
tor  removal.  Place  it  in  the  middle  of  the 
basket,  and  fill  in  all  round  it  with  Uie  new 
®°"}P08t.  ,Set  the  basket  on  the  floor,  and. 
With  the  syringe  held  pretty  close  to  the 
peat,  give  it  a liberal  watering,  forcing  the 
water  out  of  the  syringe  rather  strongly; 
this  will  make  the  compost  firm,  so  that 
luturc  waterings  will  not  wash  it  off  the 
basket  on  to  the  floor  or  plants  beneath. 
Various  materials  and  forms  have  been  used 
. u n 
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for  the  baskets.  Common  iron  wire  should 
not  be  adopted ; copper  wire  is  much  better. 
Earthenware  is  sometimes  used,  but  the 
great  weight  is  objectionable.  The  best 
baskets  are  those  made  of  wooden  rods ; 
rough- barked  maple  or  hazel  rods  will  be 
found  the  most  suitable  for  this  purpose. 
The  way  to  make  these  baskets  is  simple 
enough.  First,  the  rods  are  sawn  into 
proper  lengths,  and  the  ends  pared  smooth 
with  a knife ; then  small  holes  are  bored 
through  each,  one  at  either  end.  After  a 
certain  number  of  rods  are  cut  and  pared, 
they  are  taken  to  a small,  red,  clear  fire; 
and  the  sharp  end  of  one  of  the  instruments 
used  for  boring  the  holes  is  put  into  it 
about  one  inch.  As  soon  as  that  is  red  hot, 
another  is  put  in,  the  heated  one  drawn  out 
and  thrust  into  the  rod  very  near  the  end, 
and  h.eld  there  as  long  as  it  continues  to 
burn  its  way  without  much  pressure.  If 
too  much  force  is  used,  the  wood  will  be  apt 
to  split.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  instru- 
ment ceases  to  burn  its  way  through,  it  is 
replaced  in  the  fire,  and  the  other,  which  will 
be  by  this  time  red  hot,  is  employed  in  the 
same  manner;  the  operation  is  thus  per- 
formed till  the  hole  is  burned  completely 
through.  After  as  many  rods  are  bored  as 
may  be  wanted  at  one  time,  they  must  then 
be  put  together ; the  articles  necessary  for 
this  are  some  copper  wdre  and  a few  flat- 
headed copper  nails.  Each  basket  will  re- 
quire four  lengths  of  wire,  in  proportion  to 
the  size  of  the  basket  they  are  intended  for. 
They  should  be  long  enough  to  meet  at  least 
eight  inches  closer  the  top  of  the  smaller- 
sized  baskets,  and  from  a foot  to  eighteen 
inches  above  the  larger  ones.  At  the  end  of 
each  piece  of  wire,  a loop  should  be  made 
sufficiently  large  to  draw  through  the  holes ; 
then  lay  the  first  two  rods,  and  upon  them, 
for  the  smallest  basket,  lay  three  others; 
nail  these  three  to  the  two  outside  rods,  turn 
this  over,  and  underneath  it  put  two  other 
rods,  to  form  the  other  two  sides  of  the  bas- 
ket ; then  draw  the  four  pieces  of  wire 
through  the  holes  at  each  corner,  the  looped 
end  being  underneath.  Continue  to  lay  a 
pair  of  rods  alternately,  drawing  the  wire 
through  each,  till  the  basket  is  of  the  re- 
quired depth.  The  smallest  size,  three  rods 
deep ; the  two  next  four  deep,  and  so  on. 
When  that  is  done  make  four  small  pointed 
pegs,  and  drive  them  into  each  hole  at  the 
four  corners.  This  will  fasten  the  rods  in 
tlieir  places,  and  prevent  them  from  starting 
upwards ; then  draw  the  wires  together  at 
the  top,  twisting  each  pair  one  over  the 
other,  and  fasten  them  with  a piece  of  fine 
wire.  The  basket  will  then  be  complete  and 
ready  for  use. 

OKGEAT.  — A beverage  procured  from 
almonds,  and  thus  prepared Take  a pound 
and  a quarter  of  bitter  almonds,  and  naif  a 
pound  of  sweet  almonds,  which  have  been 
previously  blanched ; nine  pounds  of  loaf 
sugar,  six  pints  of  water,  and  the  rinds  of 
three  lemons;  pound  the  almonds  in  a mor- 
tar with  the  sugar,  and  add  the  water  by 
degrees ; then  put  the  mixture  on  the  frre 
with  the  lemon-peel:  after  one  boil,  pour  off 
the  syrup  and  press  the  almonds,  to  extract 


the  milk ; add  this  to  the  syrup,  and  strain, 
the  whole  through  a fine  sieve ; when  cold, 
stir  in  six  drops  of  neroli,  and  bottle  the 
mixture.  The  orgeat  is  used  mixed  with 
cold  water  according  to  taste. 

Almonds,  bitter,  i jib. ; almonds, 
sweet,  jib. ; sugar,  9lb. ; water,  6 pints ; 
Igmons,  3 rinds  ; neroli,  6 drops. 

OENAMEN-T,  House.  — The  decoration 
of  the  interior  of  a house  adds  materially  to 
its  pleasantness,  and  if  carried  out  with 
taste,  cannot  fall  to  possess  a charm  even  to 
the  most  indifferent.  This  does  not  dmend 
upon  the  abundance  or  costliness  or  the 
ornaments  chosen,  so  much  as  their  suita- 
bility or  arrangement.  In  fact,  an  apart- 
ment crowded  with  ornaments  without  any 
use  or  meaning,  savours  of  vulgarity,  and 
may  be  interpreted  as  a wish  to  astound  the 
beholder  instead  of  pleasing  or  interesting 
him.  Therefore,  the  tables,  mantelpiece, 
&c..  Instead  of  being  overloaded  with  a 
confused  crowd  of  shells,  statuettes,  wax 
flowers,  artificial  fruit,  porcelain  jars,  and 
glass  lustres,  should  be  sparingly  decorated 
with  a selection  of  the  above-named  objects, 
gracefully  grouped.  Prints,  paintings,  and 
drawings  are  subject  to  the  same  rule, 
namely,  excellence  rather  than  profusion. 
A recent  article  of  ornamentation  has  been 
carried  to  a somewhat  ludicrous  extent  in 
crochet- work;  and  apartments  sometimes 
appear  positively  forbidding,  by  reason 
of  the  crochet-  anti-macassars,  crochet 
cushions,  crochet  mats,  &c.,  and  various 
other  objects  after  the  same  device.  TTith 
regard  to  ornamentation  generally,  it  is  best 
regulated  by  its  obvious  purpose,  which  is 
to  relieve  the  eye,  not  offend  it.— See 
Drawing-koom,  FuRNiTuaE,  &c. 

OKNAMENT,  Peksonal.— The  employ- 
ment of  ornaments  for  the  person  should  be 
in  a very  slight  degree,  no  person  having 
any  pretensions  to  the  rank  of  lady  or  gen- 
tleman wearing  a profusion  of  them.  Any 
offence  against  this  rule  is  an  evideoce  not 
only  of  tne  bad  taste,  but  the  mental  in- 
feriority of  the  wearer.  One  simple  rule 
affords  a safe  standard  of  personal  decora- 
tion : those  who  possess  personal  advantages 
need  no  adventitious  display  to  enhance 
them,  whilst  those  who  are  cast  in  an 
ordinary  mould,  render  their  personal  ap- 
pearance more  ordinary  still,  by  the  very 
contrast  between  the  ornaments  and  the 
wearer.  Age  has  also  something  to  do  with 
the  matter,  it  is  sometimes  excusable  for 
the  young  to  have  recourse  to  ornamenta- 
tion ; but  when  persons  of  mature  years 
decorate  themselves  to  excess,  it  is  a truly 
pitiable  sight.  IVhatever  the  articles,  there- 
fore, whether  jewels,  chains,  flowers,  rib- 
bons, or  embroidery,  they  should  only  be 
made  available  in  a slight  degree,  and  ren- 
dered subservient  to  the  general  attire 
rather  than  independent  of  it.— See  Ap- 
PABEii,  Je-weeleuv.  &c. 

OKPHAJN  A ST  EU  SIS.  — There  are  a 
number  of  these  charitable  institutions  es- 
tablished in  various  parts  of  England,  the 
chief  of  which  are  in  and  near  the  metro- 
polis, and  known- as  the  London  Orphan 
Asylum,  The  Infaut  Orphan  Asylum,  The 
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British  Orphan  Asylum,  The  Orphan 
Working  School,  and  various  others.  Ad- 
mission into  these  schools  is  ordinarily  ob- 
tained by  votes,  a list  of  the  subscribers  who 
are  entitled  to  vote  being  printed  and  pub- 
lished, and  is  to  be  had  at  the  several  offices 
connected  with  the  school.  The  objects  of 
such  institutions  are  to  feed,  clothe,  and 
educate  children  who  have  lost  one  parent 
or  both,  until  they  arrive  at  the  age  of 
fourteen  or  fifteen,  when  the  governors  of 
the  school  succeed  in  placing  them  in 
some  situation  where  they  will  continue  to 
have  their  wants  supplied  to  them  until 
such  time  as  they  are  able  to  provide  for 
themselves.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  when 
a child  enters  a school  of  this  description, 
he  is  at  once  provided  for  for  life ; and  if  he 
exercises  common  industij  and  ener^,  and 
is  upright  and  moral  in  his  conduct,  he  will 
not  only  succeed  in  attaining  to  an  excel- 
lent social  position,  but  in  many  oases 
achieve  even  an  independency. 

ORRIS  ROOT. — A plant,  native  of  Italy, 
and  now  generally  reared  by  florists  as  an 
ornament  in  the  garden.  The  orris  root 
sold  in  shops  is  imported  from  Leghorn. 
The  root  in  its  recent  state  is  entirely  acrid ; 
and  when  chewed  excites  a pungent  heat  in 
the  mouth,  which  continues  several  hours. 
On  drying,  this  acrimony  is  almost  wholly 
lost,  the  taste  is  slightly  bitter,  and  the 
smell  agreeable,  resembling  violets.  Orris 
root  is  frequently  used  for  the  purpose  of 
disguising  unpleasant  breath,  but  as  the 
effect  is  only  partial,  and  the  odour  occa- 
sioned is  apt  to  awaken  suspicion,  this 
employment  of  the  root  is  very  question- 
able. 

OSIER.— A native  plant  of  most  parts  of 
Europe,  and  growing  spontaneously  in 
fenny  places.  When  allowed,  it  becomes  a 
small  tree,  but  is  generally  cut  down  for 
basket  work.  The  osier  grows  very  rapidly, 
and  is  used  only  for  the  coarser  basket- 
work,  unless  when  split  into  pieces.  On 
the  banks  of  large  rivers,  osier  beds  may  be 
planted  with  great  advantage ; and  the 
osier  wUl  also  thrive  in  dry  situations,  if  the 
soil  be  good.  Cuttings  of  osiers  take  root 
very  readily,  and  it  is  not  of  much  conse- 
quence whicli  end  of  them  be  put  into  the 
ground.  They  are  of  great  use  in  giving 
consistency  to  banks  and  embankments, 
which  are  in  danger  of  being  washed  away. 

OSSIFICATION.  — This  word  literally 
means  the  formation  of  bone,  or  the  process 
by  which  what  is  cartilage  in  very  young 
infants  is  gradually  solidified,  and  changed 
from  a state  of  flexible  gristle  into  compact, 
rigid  bone ; all  bone  in  Its  normal  state  being 
cartilage.  Ossification  is  also  a term  em- 
ployed in  surgery  to  denote  a diseased  ac- 
tion that  has  taken  place  in  certain  tissues, 
by  the  deposition  of  bony  layers,  where 
naturally  no  such  deposit  should  take  place. 
Tlie  parts  where  this  unnatural  change  takes 
place  are  very  different ; sometimes  it  is  in 
the  soft  yielding  texture  of  the  arteries,  and 
ehiefly  in  the  great  artery — the  aorta— where 
it  rises  from  the  heart ; at  others,  in  the 
stomach,  either  at  its  opening  from  the 
throat  or  the  lower  opening  Into  the  small 
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intestines,  and  sometimes  in  the  valves  of 
the  heart.  Ossification  is  a disease  of  whose 
existence  we  can  only  surmise,  having  no 
knowledge  of  it  but  by  its  eflect,  and  that  is 
generally  a fatal  one,  leading  to  aneurism 
and  sudden  death ; as  from  the  brittle  state 
the  part  ossified  assumes,  it  is  rendered, 
upon  any  sudden  exertion,  very  liable  to 
break,  when,  if  in  the  heart  or  large  artery, 
the  sudden  effusion  of  blood  destroys  life 
immediately. 

OSTRICH  FEATHERS,  to  Oleaic.— 
Cut  four  ounces  of  white  soap  into  small 
pieces  and  dissolve  them  in  four  pints  of 
water,  rather  hot,  in  a large  basin ; make 
the  solution  into  a lather  by  beating  it  with 
birch  rods  or  wires.  Immerse  the  feathers, 
and  rub  them  well  with  the  hands  for  five 
or  six  minutes.  Then  rub  any  stained 
parts  with  a piece  of  cap-paper,  shake  them, 
wipe  them  gently  with  a cloth,  and  set  them 
to  d^. 

OTTER.— An  aquatic  quadruped,  which 
is  able  to  swim  and  dive  with  great  readiness, 
and  with  peculiar  grace  and  ease  of  move- 
ment. This  animai  is  a great  enemy  to 
fish,  and  the  depredations  it  frequently 
makes  are  such  as  to  render  the  destruction 
of  the  animal  necessary;  to  accomplish  this, 
proceed  as  follows  :— Go  along  the  stream  ; 
look  for  the  deepest  holes,  where  the  fish  are 
sure  to  fly  when  pursued.  Look  about  nar- 
rowly and  you  will  see  the  tracks  where  the 
otter  comes  out  of  the  water  up  the  bank ; 
and  often  you  will  find  a small  tuft  of  grass 
greener  than  the  rest ; open  this  and  you 
will  find  the  dung  of  the  otter,  full  of  scales 
and  bones  of  fish.  Having  found  out  a 
favourite  landing-place  of  the  otter,  make  a 
run,  slanting  from  the  water  up  the  bank, 
with  a trapping-paddle;  dig  out  a place 
exactly  the  form  of  the  trap ; set  the  trap 
slanting,  so  that  the  otter  should  not  tread 
on  the  spring ; cover  it  over  with  fine  mould 
level  with  the  ground.  When  done,  go  back 
as  I'ar  as  you  can,  and  with  your  hand  throw 
water  on  the  place  where  the  trap  is  set  and 
all  around,  to  take  away  the  scent  of  your 
hand  and  the  fresh  mould.  Have  a chain  to 
the  trap  three  yards  long,  fastened  to  the 
bank  by  a strong  peg,  which  chain  you  must 
also  cover.  Your  trap  should  be  larger  and 
stronger  than  the  usual  rabbit  trap.  When 
you  find  you  have  caught  an  otter,  draw  up 
your  chain  out  of  the  water,  and  on  seeing 
the  otter’s  nose  appear  above  the  surface, 
give  him  a blow  across  the  nose  with  a stick, 
which  will  despatcl)  liim.  The  otter  may  be 
domesticated,  though,  from  its  ferocious  dis- 
position, this  is  a task  of  much  difflculty. 
In  order  to  do  it  efiectually,  so  that  the 
animal  may  catch  fish,  or  assist  in  fishing, 
they  shouid  be  procured  as  young  as  possi- 
ble, and  be  first  fed  with  small  fish  and 
water.  Then  bread  and  milk  is  to  be  alter- 
nated with  the  fish,  and  the  proportion  of 
the  former  gradually  increased  till  they  are 
led  to  live  entirely  on  bread  and  milk.  They 
are  then  taught  to  fetcli  and  carry,  as  dogs 
are  trained,  and  when  tliey  arebrouglit  to  do 
this  well,  a leathern  tisli  stulfed  wUli  \yool 
is  employed  as  the  object  tobetetched  ; they 
are  afterwards  exercised  with  a dead  fish, 
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and  chastised  if  they  attempt  to  tear  or ) 
mangle  it.  Finally,  they  are  sent  into  the 
■water  after  living  fish.  Otters  generally 
bring  forth  their  young  under  hollow  banks 
or  abed  of  rushes,  flags,  or  such  weeds  as 
the  place  afl'ords  in  greatest  quantities. 

OUTFIT.— A term  used  collectively  to  de- 
note the  supply  of  wearing  apparel,  do- 
mestic utensils,  culinary  apparatus,  and 
otlver  essentials  for  persons  proceeding  on  a 
long  voyage.  Wlien  a person  contem- 
plates taking  this  step,  and  is  not  acquain- 
ted with  the  precise  quality  and  number  of 
articles  that  he  should  take  with  him,  his 
best  plan  is  to  place  himself  in  the  hands  of 
a respectable  outfltter,  who  will  supply  him 
with  everything  requisite,  without  burden- 
ing him  with  articles  that  are  not  necessary. 

OUTLAWRY.— The  being  put  out  of  the 
pale  of  the  law,  or  out  of  the  sovereign’s 
protection.  It  is  a punishment  inflicted  for 
a contempt,  in  refusing  to  be  amenable  to  the 
process  of  the  higher  courts.  By  outlawry 
in  civil  actions,  a person  forfeits  the  pro- 
tection of  the  law ; so  that  he  is  not  only 
incapable  of  suing  for  redress  of  injuries, 
but  may  be  imprisoned,  and  forfeits  all  his 
goods  and  chattels,  and  the  i)roflts  of  his 
land,  his  personal  chattels  immediately 
upon  the  outlawry,  and  his  chattels  real, 
and  the  profits  of  his  lands  when  found  by 
inquisition. 

OVEN.— The  culinary  apparatus  em- 
ployed in  baking.  For  baking  bread,  a 
brick  oven,  heated  with  wood  is  far  superior 
to  any  other;  in  iron  ovens  the  bread 
becomes  hardened  and  browned  long  before 
the  heat  has  sufficiently  penetrated  to  the 
centre  of  the  dough.  A brick  oven  should 
be  well  heated  with  faggot  wood,  or  with  a 
faggot  and  two  or  three  solid  logs,  and  alter 
it  is  cleared  the  door  should  be  closely  shut 
for  quite  lialf  an  hour  belorethe  baking  com- 
mences ; the  heat  will  tlien  be  well  sustained 
Tor  a succession  of  bread,  pies,  cakes'f  and 
small  pastry.  The  ordinary  oven  attached 
to  grates  is  well-known,  it  is  a mere  cham- 
ber of  iron,  with  flues  conveying  the  heated 
products  of  the  lire  round  it.  A damper 
cuts  oil  or  admits  these,  and  in  many  grates 
the  cook  is  enabled  by  raking  the'  hot  coals 
into  a chamber  provided  for  the  purpose,  to 
increase  tlie  heat  very  considerably.  For 
baking,  all  the  steam  is  purposely  confined ; 
but  when  these  ovens  are  used  for  roasting, 
certain  ventilators  are  opened,  and  then 
cause  a current  of  air,  which  takes  off  in 
some  measure  the  peculiarly  rank  flavour 
generally  accompanying  this  kind  of 
cookery.  AYhen  the  oven  is  being  made 
use  of,  the  door  of  it  should  not  be  con- 
tinually opened  and  shut,  ns  these  incessant 
variations  of  the  temperature  materially 
interfere  with  the  process  of  baking.  In 
London  and  many  large  towns,  the  oven  is 
but  comparatively  little  made  use  of,  the 
housewife  preferring  in  the  majority  of  cases 
the  expense  and  inconvenience  of  sending 
to  the  baker,  instead  of  making  her  own  oven 
available;  this  frequently  arises  from  the 
imaginary  difficulty  ol'  heating  the  oven,  or 
the  'trouble  which  the  cooking  of  the  dish 
entails ; but  with  a little  management 


neither  of  these  evils  need  exist.  The 
American  oven  may  be  used  with,  advantage 
for  small  joints,  &c„  in  lieu  of  the  more 
cumbersome  and  unwieldy  roasting  appara- 
tus. They  also  answer  admirably  for 
delicate  sweet  puddings  and  for  cakes,  with 
the  advantage  of  requiring  but  a very 
moderate  fire.  One  of  the  objections  to  the 
American  oven  which  has  hitherto  existed, 
has  been  the  inabUity  to  baste  the  meat,  and 
the  consequent  waste  of  dripping,  which, 
owing  to  the  reflective  power  exercised 
upon  it,  was  so  burned  and  dried  up,  as  to 
render  what  remained  useless.  To  remedy 
this  evil,  an  improvement  has  been  in- 
troduced, as  seen  in  the  annexed  engraving. 


by  which  all  the  dripping  and  nutritious 
quality  of  the  meat  is  carried  into  a dripping 
pan,  placed  in  such  a position,  that  the  meat 
can  be  thence  basted  without  removing  the 
oven  from  the  fire,  or  interfering  in  any  way 
with  the  progress  of  the  cooking,  A baking 


apparatus  has  been  recently  introduced, 
called  the  “revolving  oven”  Tiiis  is  sus- 
ended  in  the  front  of  an  ordinary  lire,  and 
y means  of  a bottle-jack,  and  a piece  of 
String  or  worsted,  will  bake  bread, cakes,  pies, 
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&c..  in  a perfectly  equal  manner,  without 
deprivini  the  room  of  the  heat  and  com- 
fort of  the  fire.  By  an  ordinary  fire,  in 
any  room  in  the  house,  it  will  bake  a four 
pound  loaf  in  an  hour  and  twenty  minutes, 
it  also  bakes  cakes  and  pastry  remarkably 
well,  and  all  the  care  it  requires  is  to  give  it 
an  occasional  look  now  and  then,  to  see  that 
it  keeps  turning. — See  Baking,  Dutch 
Oven,  &c. 

OXALIC  ACID.— One  of  the  vegetable 
acids  possessing  poisonous  properties.  It 
is  generally  met  with  in  the  form  of  small 
white  crystals.  The  appearance  of  these 
crystals,  somewhat  resembling  Epsom  salts, 
has  occasioned  many  cases  of  accidental 
poisoning.  The  symptoms  produced  by 
poisoning  by  oxalic  acid  vary  considerably. 
When  a large  dose  has  been  swallowed,  the 
chief  eflect  is  complete  prostration  of  the 
system,  accompanied  with  stupor,  in  which 
the  patient  often  dies,  half  an  hour  after 
taking  the  poison.  The  rapidity  with  which 
death  sometimes  ensues  after  a poisonous 
dose  of  oxalic  acid  has  been  swallowed, 
renders  it  almost  impossible  to  procure 
medical  aid  in  time.  It  is  therefore  highly 
desirable  that  prompt  measures  should  be 
adopted  by  thosearound.  O.xalicacid  forms, 
with  lime,  magnesia,  &c.,  insoluble  and  less 
hurtful  compounds.  Chalk  or  whiting 
mixed  with  water,  and  administered  freely 
is  the  best  possible  antidote ; and  wlien 
•neither  of  these  are  attainable,  a portion  of 
old  mortar  rubbed  with  milk  and  water  will 
act  as  a substitute.  It  must  be  understood 
that  these  remedies  are  of  a temporary  na- 
ture and  adapted  to  emergencies ; while  they 
are  being  applied,  the  assistance  of  a medi- 
cal man  should  be  sought  for. 

OXEN.— See  Cattee  ; Cow,  &c. 

OXEN-TAMING.  — Servants  in  attend- 
ance upon  cattle  are  Irequently  attacked, 
and  if  not  killed,  are  seriously  injured  by 
them.  A plan  for  the  prevention  of  such 
occurrences  is  suggested  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Agricultural  Society,  which  has  been 


Fig.  1. 

attended  with  perfect  success.  It  is  simple, 
inexpensive,  costing  about  five  shillings, 
and  causes  no  annoyance  to  the  animal  when 
he  does  not  try  to  use  his  horns.  In  the  en- 
graving, fig.  1,  b,  is  a cap  screwed  on  to  the  end 
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of  the  bull’s  horn ; a c,  is  an  iron  rod  hanging 
on  a pivot  in  the  cap,  a chain  from  it  leads 
to  a ring  in  the  bull’s  nose.  The  end  of  the 
rod  a c,  at  a,  fig.  i,  ought  to  be  in  a line  from 
the  root  of  the  horn  to  the  end  of  it ; so 
that  in  attempting  to  touch  anything  with 
his  horn,  the  point  a comes  in  contact  with 
it,  when  of  course  the  rod  a c takes  the 
position  of  one  of  the  lines  in  fig.  2,  tie  or 
g h,  and  punishes  the  bull  by  forcing  up  his 
nose. 
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Fig.  2. 

The  practical  farmer  who  invented  this 
plan,  states  that  he  turned  a three  year  old 
savage  bull  with  a cow  that  was  bulling, 
and  also  turned  a yearling  bull  with  them; 
in  a few  minutes  the  young  bull,  who  had 
not  on  the  check,  found  that  he  was  the 
master,  and  punished  the  old  one  very 
severely ; shortly  afterwards  the  check  was 
dispensed  with.  He  never  a^ain  attacked 
any  one,  although  when  purchased,  he  had 
tossed  several  persons,  and  had  beeu  sold  as 
incurably  vicious. 

OX  CHEEK,  BAKED.  — Cleanse  with 
the  greatest  nicety,  a fresh  ox-cheek,  by 
washing,  scraping  it  lightly  with  a knife, 
and  soaking  out  the  blood;  then  put  it  into 
plenty  of  warm  water,  and  boil  it  gently  for 
an  hour.  Throw  in  a large  teaspoonful  of 
salt,  and  carefully  remove  all  the  scum  as  it 
rises  to  the  surface.  Let  the  o.x-cheek 
cool  after  it  is  lifted  out,  and  then  takeaway 
the  bones,  working  the  knife  close  to  them, 
to  avoid  piercing  tlio  skin.  When  the  cheek 
has  become  quite  cold,  put  into  it  a good  roll 
of  forcemeat;  then  skewer  or  bind  up  the 
cheek  securely,  and  bake  it  in  a moderate 
oven  for  about  an  hour  and  n quarter  to  an 
hour  and  a half.  It  should  bo  baked  until 
it  is  perfectly  tender  quite  through.  Drain 
it  thoroughly  from  fat,  dish  it,  withdraw 
the  skewers  or  unbind  it  gently,  and  send  it 
to  table,  with  good  brown  gravy,  a cut 
lemon,  and  cayenne  pepper. 

OX  CHEEK  SOUP.— Boil  the  ox  cheek 
in  water  just  enough  to  cover  it  for  two 
hours  and  a half,  then  take  it  out,  and  cut 
oil  ail  the  meat  into  squares,  having  in  the 
meantime  prepared  a soup  as  directed  for 
ox  tail ; then  add  the  square  pieces  of  mMt, 
and  serve. — See  Ox  Tau,  Sour. 
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OX  CHEEK  STEWED.— Clean  the  head 
thoroughly,  then  soak  it  for  some  hours 
in  cold  water,  put  it  into  a stewpan,  and 
let  it  simmer  gently  until  it  is  quite  ten- 
der; take  out  the  bones,  and  tie  the  meat 
up  in  a cloth,  put  a weight  upon  it,  and  let 
it  stand  till  next  day ; make  a forcemeat 
of  any  white  meat,  and  boil  six  eggs  hard, 
cut  the  cheek  into  slices,  put  some  at  the 
bottom  of  a dish,  then  a layer  of  forcemeat, 
followed  by  a layer  of  sliced  egg,  another 
of  meat,  and  so  on  until  the  dish  is  full ; 
season  the  whole  with  pepper  and  salt,  and 
pour  in  as  much  gravy  as  the  dish  will 
hold ; either  stew  it  in  the  usual  way,  or 
cover  it  with  a coarse  paste,  and  bake  it  in 
a Blow  oven,  removing  the  paste  previously 
to  He  being  served. 

OX  FEET  JELLY.— To  three  ox  feet 
made  into  very  stiff  stock,  allow  two  pounds 
and  a half  of  brown  su^ar,  the  juice  of  six 
lemons,  a pint  and  a naif  of  table-beer, 
seven  eggs,  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  isin- 
glass, and  a gill  of  vinegar.  Boil  all  these 
ingredients  together  for  a quarter  of  an 
hour,  take  the  pan  olf  the  tire,  and  let  it 
stand  before  the  fire  for  five  minutes,  then 
strain  the  contents  through  a jelly-bag,  and 
the  jelly  will  be  perfect 

Ox  feet,  3;  sugar,  2Jlbs. ; lemons, 
juice  of  6 ; table-beer,  pints ; eggs,  7 ; 
isinglass,  joz. ; vinegar,  1 gill. 

OX  GALL.— A preparation  for  cleaning 
carpets,  removing  stains,  &c.,  made  ns 
follows :— Boil  together  a pint  of  ox  gall 
and  two  ounces  of  powdered  alum ; add 
two  ounces  of  salt  let  the  liquor  settle,  add 
ten  drops  of  essence  of  lemon,  pour  it  into 
a bottle,  and  cork  it  tightly  for  use. 

0.x  gall,  1 pint ; alum,  2ozs. ; salt, 
20ZS. ; essence  of  lemon,  10  drops. 

OX  KIDNEY.- This  part  of  the  animal 
being  coarse  and  innutritions,  will  scarcely 
repay  the  trouble  of  dressing  it  alone ; its 
best  use  is  as  an  auxiliary  to  rump-steak 
pudding. 

OX  TAIL  SOUP.- Cut  six  large  onions 
into  slices;  put  them  into  a stewpan,  with 
half  a poand  of  beef  dripping,  brown  them 
over  the  lire,  then  add  two  carrots,  sliced 
thin,  a bunch,  of  savoury  herbs,  a small 
quantity  of  allspice  and  whole  pepper, 
slightly  bruised;  stew  these  ingredients 
together  for  an  hour,  put  half  a pound  of 
flour  in  the  oven  to  dry,  and  take  care  that, 
it  does  not  burn ; add  this  with  a quart  of 
stock  to  the  herbs,  and  mix  all  well  toge- 
ther. Have  ready  two  gallons  of  stock 
boiling  in  a separate  pot,  into  which  put 
the  herbs,  &c.,  and  boil  the  whole  for  an 
hour ; strain  it  through  a hair  sieve,  put  in 
the  ox  tails,  and  serve.  The  ox  tails  should 
be  allowed  to  simmer  in  \yater  lor  three 
hours  previous  to  being  put  into  the  soup. 

OX  TAIL  STEWED.— Cut  two  or  three 
ox  tails  into  pieces,  lay  them  in  a stewpan, 
with  a piece  of  butter  and  a large  onion, 
and  fry  them  till  they  are  brown  ; peel  and 
boil  two  dozen  button  onions  in  about  three 
•tuts  of  water  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes ; 
get  them  by,  and  pour  the  liquor  they  were 


boiled  in  upon  the  tails,  adding  suflicient 
boiling  water  to  cover  them;  put  in  two 
carrots,  three  or  four  turnips,  cut  into 
slices,  the  carrots  to  be  put  in  twenty 
minutes  before  the  turnips.  Stew  them 
carefully,  not  too  fast  or  too  much.  When 
they  are  tender,  pass  the  gravy  through  a 
sieve;  skim  olf  the  fat  with  great  care 
while  the  tails  are  stewing.  Keep  the 
meat  and  vegetables  hot  before  the  fire. 
Thicken  the  gravy,  by  putting  an  ounce  of 
butter  into  a stewpan  ; when  melted,  stir  in 
as  much  flour  as  will  stiflen  it  Pour  the 
gravy  in  by  degrees,  stirring  it  till  it  boils ; 
strain  it  through  a sieve  into  a stewpan,  and 
let  it  simmer  gently  till  the  meat  and 
vegetables  are  dished.  Arrange  the  tails 
round  the  dish,  and  then  place  the  vegetables 
in  the  centre ; pour  the  gravy  over,  and  add, 
according^  to  taste,  minced  gherkins  or 
capers.  Pour  boiling  water  over  the  onions 
to  warm  them,  and  put  them  round  the 
dish  last  of  all. 

OX  TONGUE  BOILED.— If  the  tongue 
has  been  dried  and  smoked,  it  should  be  laid 
for  two  or  three  hours  in  to  cold  water,  and 
as  much  longer  into  tepid  water,  before  it 
is  dressed.  But  if  it  is  taken  fresh  from 
the  pickle,  it  will  require  no  soaking  unless 
it  should  have  remained  in  much  beyond  the 
usual  time,  or  have  been  cured  with  more 
than  an  ordinary  proportion  of  salt.  To  boil 
it,  put  it  into  cold  water,  and  set  it  over  a 
slow  fire  for  an  hour  or  two  before  allowing 
it  to  come  to  a boil;  then  set  it  aside,  and 
keep  it  simmering  for  from  three  and  a half 
to  four  hours,  according  to  its  size  : it  may 
be  probed  by.  a skewer,  to  ascertain  if  it  be 
sufliciently  done.  Then  take  it  from  the 
pot,  trim  the  root,  glaze  it,  and  before 
serving  surround  the  root  with  a paper 
frill,  and  insert  a flower  or  two  on  the  top, 
over  the  windpipe.  The  appearance  and 
flavour  of  the  tongue  may  be  considerably 
improved  by  rubbing  it  over,  when  peeled, 
with  yolk  of  egg,  on  which  cnimbs  of  bread 
and  finely  minced  sweet  herbs  may  be 
strewed ; afterwards,  slightly  basting  it  with 
butter,  and  browning  it  with  a salamander. 

OX  TONGUE  CURED.- This  process  may 
be  ordinarily  performed  as  directed  for  beef 
and  ham.  For  such,  however,  as  prefer  it 
highly  and  richly  flavoured,  the  following 
method  may  be  adopted:— Rub  over  the 
ti'ngue  a handful  of  fine  salt,  and  let  it 
drain  until  the  following  day ; then,  sup- 
posing it  to  weigh  from  seven  to  eight 
pounds,  mix  thoroughly  an  ounce  of  salt-’ 
petre,  two  ounces  of  coarse  brown  sugar, 
and  half  an  ounce  of  black  pepper  ; when 
the  tongue  has  been  well  rnbbeii  with  these, 
add  three  ounces  of  bruised  juniper  berries; 
and  alter  the  tongue  has  lain  for  t wo  days, 
add  eight  ounces  of  bay-salt  dried  and 
pounded;  at  the  end  of  three  days  more, 
pour  on  it  half  a pound  of  treacle,  and  let  it 
remain  in  the  pickle  for  a fortnight  after 
this;  then  hang  it  up  to  drain,  envelope  it 
in  brown  paper,  and  send  it  to  be  smoked 
over  a wood  fire- for  two  or  tliree  weeks. 
Should  the  peculiar  flavour  of  the  juniper 
berries  prevail  too  much  or  be  disapproved, 
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they  may  be  in  part  or  wholly  omitted ; and 
if  treacle  is  disliked,  six  ounces  of  sugar 
may  be  used  in  lieu  of  it.  — See  Beef 
Salted,  Beef  Smoked,  Ham  to  Cube, 

&C. 

OX  TONGUE,  Dbessed  to  eat  Cold.— 
Season  the  tongue  with  common  salt,  salt- 
petre, brown  sugar,  pepper,  cloves,  mace 
and  allspice  in  fine  powder,  for  a fortnight ; 
then  take  away  the  pickle,  put  the  tongue 
into  a pan,  and  lay  some  butter  on  it ; cover 
it  with  brown  crust,  and  bake  it  slowly  tiU 
so  tender  that  a straw  will  pierce  it  from 
one  end  to  the  other;  put  it  into  a tin 
mould  and  press  it  well,  laying  in  as  much 
fat  as  possibla 

OX  TONGUE  POTTED.-Boil  till  tender, 
an  unsmoked  tongue  of  good  flavour,  and 
on  the  following  day  out  from  it  the  quantity 
desired  for  potting.  Trim  off  the  skin  and 
rind,  weigh  the  meat,  mince  it  very  small, 
then  pound  it  quite  fine  with  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  butter  to  each  pound  of  tongue,  a 
small  teaspoonfi’.l  of  mace,  half  a teaspoon- 
ful of  nutmeg  and  cloves,  and  a seasoning  of 
cayenne.  A few  ounces  of  any  well  roasted 
meat  mixed  with  the  tongue,  will  give  it  a 
firmness  in  which  it  is  apt  to  be  deficient. 

OX  TONGUE  BOAST. — Select  a fine 
large  fresh  tongue,  scald  it,  and  peel  off  the 
skin ; cut  it  off  at  the  root  and  trim  it 
neatly ; stick  a few  cloves  in  it  here  and 
there,  and  put  it  in  a cradle- spit;  sprinkle 
it  with  salt,  and  baste  it  well  with  hutter. 
Serve  it  with  a sauce  maae  as  follows  Put 
into  a Btewpan  half  a pint  of  port  wine,  with 
about  half  the  quantity  of  well-seasoned 
gravy ; reduce  it  to  one  half;  then  stir  in  a 
large  piece  of  butter,  and  a tablespoonful  of 
fiour;  add  a squeeze  of  lemon;  place  tlie 
tongue  in  a dish,  and  serve  hot  with  the 
sauce  poured  round. 

OXFORD  DUMPLINGS.  - Take  two 
ounces  of  grated  bread,  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  shred  suet,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  currants, 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  flour,  a lemon-peel 
grated,  and  sugar  to  sweeten.  Mix  these 
ingredients  with  two  eggs  and  a little  milk, 
divide  into  live  dumplings,  and  fry  them  a 
fine  yellow  brown.  Serve  witli  sweet  sauce. 

Bread,  2oz. ; suet,  ilb. ; currants 
Ub. ; flour,  2 tablespoonfuls ; lemon-peel,  i 
sugar,  to  sweeten  ; eggs,  2 ; milk,  sullicient] 

OXYGEN.  — A gas  which  constitutes 
one  of  the  elementary  bodies,  and  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  vitality.  Oxygen  gas 
in  mechanical  mixture  with  nitrogen,  cou- 
stitutes  the  air  of  the  atmosphere  which 
surrounds  our  globe,  and  on  its  pre.^'-nce 
in  due  proportion,  depends  the  continuance 
of  animal  existence,  tlie  jihenomena  of 
combustion,  &c. — See  bictionanj  of  Useful 
Knowledije:  article  Oxvcjen. 

OYSTER  CURRY.— Tlie  following  receipt 
for  this  dish  may  be  greatly  madllled,  both 
in  quantity  and  ingredients.  Open  a hun- 
dred large  oysters  into  a basin,  carefully 
preserving  every  drop  <d‘  their  liquor.  Put 
a lump  of  fresh  butter  into  a large  stewpan, 
and  when  It  bolls  add  a good-sized  onion 
cut  into  thin  slices,  let  ttfis  fry  until  it  is  of 
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a rmh  brown  colour,  then  a piece  more  butter 
two  or  three  tablespoonfuls  of  curry 
powder.  When  these  ingredients  are  well 
rnixed  over  the  fire  with  a wooden  spoon, 
add  gradually,  either  hot  water  or  broth 
irom  the  stock-pot ; cover  the  stewpan  and 
let  the  whole  boil  up.  Meanwhile,  grate 
fane  a small  cocoa-nut,  and  put  it  into  the 
stewpan  with  a sour  apple  chopped.  Let 
the  whole  simmer  over  the  fire  until  the 
apple  is  dissolved,  and  the  cocoa-nut  be- 
come tender ; then  add  a cupful  of  strong 
thickening  made  of  flour  and  water,  and  a 
seasoning  of  salt.  Let  this  boil  up  for  five 
minutes.  Have  ready  a vegetable  marrow', 
cut  into  small  pieces,  and  sufficiently  boiled 
to  require  little  or  no  further  cooking.  Put 
this  in  with  a tomato  or  two.  Then  place  in 
the  stewpan  the  oysters  with  their  liquor, 
and  the  milk  of  the  cocoa-nut  if  it  be  per- 
fectly sweet ; stir  them  well  with  the  former 
ingredients.  Let  the  curry  stew  gently  for 
a lew  minutes,  then  stir  in  the  strained  juice 
of  halt  a lemon.  Stir  the  curry  from  time 
to  time  with  a wooden  spoon,  and  as  soon 
as  the  oysters  are  sufficiently  done  serve 
them  up  with  their  liquor,  and  with  a cor- 
responding dish  of  rice  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  table. 

OYSTER  FORCEMEAT.-Strain  a dozen 
native  oysters  from  their  liquor,  mince  them, 
and  add  a quarter  of  a pound  of  finely- 
grated  bread  crumbs,  an  ounce  and  a hall 
of  butter  broken  very  small,  a dessertspoon- 
ful of  minced  parsley,  and  the  rind  of  half 
a lemon  grated ; season  with  a little  mace, 
cayenne,  and  salt,  and  mix  the  whole  w'ell 
together ; then  bind  the  ingredients  together 
with  the  yolk  of  an  egg  unbeaten,  and  a 
little  of  the  oyster  liquor. 

Oysters,  i doz. ; bread  crumbs,  Jib. ; 
butter,  ijoz. ; parsley,  l dessertspoonful; 
lemon  rind,  i of  i ; mace,  cayenne,  salt,  to 
season;  yolk  of  egg,  and  oyster  liquor, 
sufficient. 

OYSTER  FRITTERS.  — Remove  the 
beards  from  the  oysters,  dip  them  into  a 
thick  batter,  made  w'et  with  egg,  and  try 
them  till  they  are  of  a light  bqswn. 

OYSTER  KETCHUP.— Open  a hundred 
oysters  and  preserve  all  the  liquor;  add  to 
them  a pound  of  anchovies,  three  pints  of 
white  wine,  and  a lemon  sliced  with  half 
the  peel,  let  these  boil  gently  for  half  an 
hour,  then  strain  it  through  muslin ; add  to 
it  a quarter  of  an  ounce  each  of  cloves  and 
nutmeg,  let  it  boil  for  a quarter  of  an  hour, 
then  add  two  ounces  of  shalots.  This 
ketchup  imparts  an  exquisite  flavour  to 
white  gravies  and  sauces,  as  those  for  minced 
veal,  boiled  fowl,  &c. 

ir'-r  Oysters,  100 ; anchovies,  lib. ; white 
wine,  3 pints ; lemon,  fruit  of  1,  peel  of  i of 
1 ; cloves,  loz. ; nutmeg,  ioz. ; shalots,  2oz. 

OYSTER  ENlFK-GUAJtD.— An  inge- 
nious yet  simple  contrivance,  by  which  the 
hand,  and  especially  the  thumb,  is  pro- 
tected from  any  possible  damage  which  tho 
knife  used  in  opening  oysters  might  eausa 
f wo  flat  pieces  of  wood  are  fastened  togefhar 
at  one  end  by  a strip  of  leather,  as  shown  In 
the  illustration ; in  the  lower  and  larger  pieM 
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a cavity  is  made  for  the  reception  of  the 
oyster,  which  is  firmly  grasped  between  the 
upper  and  lower  portions  of  the  guard,  and 
in  the  event  of  the  knife  slipping,  its  point 


is  received  by  the  former.  The  importance 
of  such  an  invention  to  amateur  oyster 
openers  needs  not  to  be  pointed  out. 

OYSTER  PATTIES.— Put  fine  pufF-paste 
into  small  patty-pans  and  cover  them  with 
paste,  with  a bit  of  bread  in  each ; bake 
them,  and  by  the  time  they  are  done  have 
ready  the  following,  to  fill  them  -with  on 
taking  out  the  bread  : — ^Take  olT  the  beards 
of  the  oysters,  cut  the  other  parts  into  small 
bits,  put  them  into  a small  tosser  with  a 
httl'e  nutmeg,  a very  little  white  pepper  and 
salt,  a shred  of  lemon-peel  cut  exceedingly 
small,  a very  little  cream,  and  a small  por- 
tion of  the  oyster  liquor.  Simmer  this  for 
a few  minutes,  then  fill  the  patty-pans  and 
serve. 

OYSTER  PICKLE.— Open  the  oysters 
very  carefully  and  remove  every  particle  of 
shell  adhering  to  the  fish ; put  the  oysters 
into  a little  water,  wash  them  in  it,  and 
strain  the  liquor ; boil  it  with  a little  vine- 
gar, whole  pepper,  salt,  and_  mace,  till  it 
tastes  of  the  spices  ; then  put  in  the  oysters. 
If  they  are  large  they  must  boil  for  eight 
minutes,  if  small,  not  so  long.  Put  them 
into  pickle  jars,  and  when  the  liquor  is  cold, 
pour  it  upon  the  oysters.  To  four  dozen 
oysters  put  six  spoonfuls  of  water  and  four 
of  very  good  vinegar,  tie  the  jars  securely 
down  with  bladder. 

OYSTER  PIE.— On  opening  the  oysters, 
separate  them  from  the  liquor  and  strain  it ; 
remove  the  beards,  and  parboil  the  fish. 
Parboil  also  sweetbreads,  and  cutting  them 
into  slices,  lay  them  and  the  oyster  in  layers 
alternately ; season  very  lightly  with  salt, 
pepper,  and. mace,  then  add  half  a teacupful 
of  oyster  liquor  and  the  same  of  real  gravy. 
Bake  the  whole  in  a slow  oven,  and  before 
serving,  add  a teacupful  of  cream,  a little 
more  oyster  liquor,  and  half  a pint  of  white 
gravy,  all  warmed  but  not  boiled. 

OYSTER  POWDER.— Open  the  oysters 
•arefully,  so  as  not  to  cut  them,  except  in 
dividing  the  gristle  which  attaches  the  shells. 
Put  them  into  a mortar,  and  when  as  many 
mre  collected  as  can  be  conveniently  pounded 
at  one  time,  add  salt  in  the  proportion  of 
two  drachms  to  a dozen  oysters.  Pound 
them  and  rub  them  through  the  back  of  a 
nair  sieve,  and  put  them  into  the  mortar 
again  with  as  much  flour  us  will  convert 
iKem  into  a paste;  roll  this  paste  out  several 
timas,  and  lastly  Hour  it,  roll  it  out  the 
thickness  of  a half-crown,  and  cut  it  into 
pieces  about  an  inch  square,  lay  them  in  a 


Dutch  oven  to  dry  gently  without  being 
burnt ; turn  them  every  half  hour,  and  when 
they  begin  to  dry,  crumble  them.  Pound 
them,  sift  them,  and  put  them  into  dry 
bottles,  which  afterwards  cork  and  seal. 
To  make  half  a pint  of  sauce,  put  an  ounce 
of  butter  into  a stewpan,  three  drachms  of 
oyster  powder,  and  six  tablespoonfuls  of 
milk,  set  it  on  a slow  fire,  stir  it  till  it  boils, 
and  season  with  salt. 

OYSTER  RAGOUT.— Put  three  dozen 
of  oysters  with  their  liquor  into  a saucepan, 
as  soon  as  they  have  boiled  take  them  oflf, 
and  let  them  drain  nearly  dry;  then  put 
them  into  another  saucepan  with  or  without 
herbs,  according  to  taste,  and  a little  butter, 
adding  also  half  a pint  of  milk ; keep  them 
for  a few  minutes  simmering,  and  a minute 
before  they  are  taken  oflf  the  fire,  add  about 
two  ounces  of  butter,  and  a seasoning  of 
pepper  and  salt. 

OYSTER  ROLLS. — Take  about  a quart 
of  the  largest  and  finest  oysters  that  can  be 
procured,  stew  them  in  their  own  liquor, 
with  some  pepper,  a very  little  mace,  and 
some  green  onion  chopped  fine,  thicken  them 
with  a little  butter,  and  a dust  of  flour  when 
nearly  done.  Take  two  French  rolls,  cut  a 
piece  oif  the  top,  and  scoop  out  the  greater 
part  of  the  crumb,  flU  the  vacancy  with  the 
oysters  and  the  liquor,  and  set  them 'near 
the  fire  on  a chafing-dish  filled  with  hot 
coals  ; as  the  liquor  soaks  in  fill  them  with 
more,  until  they  are  thoroughly  done. 

OYSTER  SAUCE.— This  maybe  prepared 
in  a variety  of  ways  :— 1.  Scald  the  oysters 
in  their  own  liquor,  beard  them,  strain  the 
liquor  and  let  it  settle ; melt  a piece  of  fresh 
butter,  add  flour  sufficient  to  thicken  the 
quantity  of  sauce,  let  it  fry  a little,  pour  in 
tire  liquor  of  the  oysters  and  sufficient  cream 
to  render  it  of  the  required  thickness,  season 
with  salt  and  cayenne,  and  put  in  the  oysters. 
2.  At  the  moment  they  are  wanted  for  use 
open  three  dozen  oysters,  strain  and  save 
the  liquor,  rinse  them  separately  in  it,  put 
them  into  a very  clean  saucepan,  strain  the 
liquor  again  and  pour  it  on  them,  beat  them 
slowly,  and  simmer  them  for  one  or  two 
minutes,  without  allowing  them  to  boil. 
Lift  them  out  and  beard  them,  add  to  the 
liquor  three  ounces  of  butter  smoothly 
mixed  with  a large  dessertspoonful  of  flour, 
stir  these  without  ceasing  until  they  boil, 
and  are  perfectly  mixed ; then  add  to  them 
gradually  a quarter  of  a pint  of  new  milk, 
and  continue  the  stirring  until  the  sauce  boils 
again ; add  a little  salt  should  it  be  needed, 
and  a small  quantity  of  cayenne,  put  in  the 
oysters,  and  place  the  saucepan  by  the  side 
of  the  fire  until  the  whole  is  thoroughly  hot 
and  begins  to  simmer,  then  turn  the  sauce 
into  a well-heated  tureen,  and  send  it  to 
table  immediately.  3.  Prepare  two  dozen 
oysters  as  in  the  preceding  receipt,  add  their 
strained  liquor  to  a quarter  of  a pint  of  thick 
melted  butter  made  with  milk,  or  with  half 
milk  and  half  water,  stir  the  whole  until  it 
boils,  put  in  the  oysters,  and  when  they  are 
quite  heated  through,  send  the  sauce  to 
table  without  delay.  4.  The  following  is 
best  adapted  to  be  sefvcd  with  rump  steak 
or  roast  turkey.  As  the  butter  destroys  the 
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Bavouriness  of  the  meat,  the  oysters  instead 
of  being  stewed  in  white  sauce,  should  be 
dressed  in  strong  beef  gravy,  along  with  a 
good  portion  of  ketchup,  either  stewed  for  a 
lew  minutes  very  gently  or  put  into  an  un- 
covered dish  with  the  gravy,  and  placed 
before  the  lire  in  a Dutch  oven  to  brown. 

OYSTER  SAUSAGES. — Beard,  rinse  well 
in  their  strained  liquor,  and  mince,  but  not 
finely,  three  dozen  and  a half  of  plump 
oysters,  and  mix  them  with  ten  ounces  of 
grated  bread  crumbs,  and  ten  ounces  of  beef 
suet  chopped  extremely  small,  add  a salt- 
spoonful  of  salt,  and  one  of  pepper,  a tea- 
spoonful  of  pounded  mace,  and  the  third  of 
a nutmeg  grated,  moisten  the  whole  with 
two  eggs  unbeaten.  Mix  these  ingredients 
together  thoroughly,  and  set  the  mixture  in 
a cool  place  for  two  or  three  hours,  make  the 
mass  into  the  form  of  sausages,  flour  them, 
and  fry  them  in  butter  to  a fine  light  brown. 

Oysters, 3i  doz. ; breadcrumbs,  lOoz. ; 
beef  suet,  lOoz. ; salt,  1 saltspoonful ; pep- 
per, 1 saltspoonful;  mace,  1 teaspoonful; 
nutmeg,  i of  i ; eggs,  2. 

OYSTER  SOUP. — Put  the  liquor  of  ten 
dozen  large  oysters  into  a stewpan  with  a 
quart  of  new  milk,  and  the  same  quantity 
of  water,  season  with  pepper  and  salt,  and 
thicken  with  half  a pound  of  fresh  butter 
and  flour,  let  this  boil  for  a few  minutes, 
after  which  set  it  to  cool,  then  beard  the  oys- 
ters, add  them  to  the  liquid,  and  let  them 
boil  for  two  minutes  at  the  utmost,  a little 
nutmeg  may  be  added  if  the  flavour  is  ap- 
proved. 

Oysters,  lO  doz. ; milk,  l quart ; water, 

1 quart ; pepper  and  salt,  to  season  ; butter. 
Jib. ; flour,  to  thicken. 

OYSTERS  BAKED. — Chop  oysters  fine, 
and  pound  them  in  a mortar  with  bread 
crumbs  dipped  in  cream,  a little  parsley  and 
cloves,  an  anchovy,  or  a portion  of  one  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  oysters,  fresh 
butter,  salt,  and  pepper.  When  well  pounded 
add  white  of  egg  beaten  up,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one  egg  to  two  dozen  oysters,  and 
having  mixed  all  well  together  put  into 
ilcallop  shells  and  bake  in  an  oven  until 
nearly  brown. 

OYSTERS  BOILED.— Open  the  shells  of 
the  oysters  and  clean  and  drain  them  into 
boiling  water,  then  drop  the  oysters  into  a 
saucepan  of  boiling  water,  and  boll  them 
gently  for  three  or  four  minutes.  Serve  in 
the  shells  with  a little  cold  butter,  vinegar, 
and  pepper.  , 

OYSTERS  BROILED.— Take  them  from 
the  shells,  beard  them,  and  put  them  with 
their  liquor  into  scollop  tins  with  a little 
pepper  and  butter.  Put  the  shells  upon  a 
gridiron  over  a good  fire,  and  serve  them 
when  plump  and  quite  hot.  Squeeze  a little 
lemon-juice  over  them  as  they  come  from  the 
fire.  To  be  had  to  perfection,  they  should 
be  cooked  in  the  room  in  which  they  are 
eaten. 

OYSTERS,  Dietetic  Properties  of.— 
Few  articles  of  food  are  more  nourishing 
and  digestible  than  the  oyster  when  eaten 
raw  or  slightly  cooked  ; with  some  persons, 
however,  oysters  even  in  a raw  state  dis- 
agree; 1 n this  case,  each  oyster  should  be 
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dipped,  before  it  is  eaten,  in  a sauce  com- 
posed of  vinegar,  pepper,  and  shalots  or 
mild  onions,  chopped  fine.  Oysters  should 
be  eaten  the  moment  they  are  opened,  for  if 
not  eaten  when  absolutely  alive  their  flavour 
and  spirit  are  lost.  When  too  many  oysters 
have  been  incautiously  eaten,  and  are  felt 
lying  cold  and  heavy  on  the  stomach,  an 
infallible  remedy  will  be  found  in  hot  milk, 
of  which  half  a pint  may  be  drunk,  and  it 
will  quickly  dissolve  the  oysters  into  a bland 
creamy  jelly.  Weak  and  consumptive  per- 
sons should  always  take  this  alter  their 
meal  of  oysters.  The  drinking  of  wine  or 
spirits  immediately  after  eating  oysters  1s 
injudicious,  and  calculated  to  make  the 
oysters  disagree ; the  best  beverage  is  porter 
or  stout.  Oysters  are  especially  well  adapted 
for  supper,  on  account  of  their  digestible  pro- 
perties ; but  in  order  to  afl'ord  the  greatest 
amount  of  nutriment  they  should  be  taken 
fasting. 

OYSTERS  FRIED.— Make  a batter  of 
flour,  milk,  and  eggs ; season  it  slightly  with 
pepper  and  salt,  dip  the  oysters  into  it,  and 
fry  them  to  a light  brown.  A little  nutmeg 
should  be  added  to  the  seasoning,  and  a few 
bread  crumbs. 

OY'STERS  MARINADED. -Put  the 
oysters  into  a saucepan  for  a few  minutes, 
to  blanch  with  their  liquor ; take  them  out, 
lay  them  on  a linen  cloth  to  drain  for  an 
hour;  next  place  them  for  two  or  three 
hours  in  lemon-juice,  or  vinegar,  pepper, 
and  salt,  with  a little  nutmeg ; dip  them  in 
batter,  and  fry  them. 

OYSTERS  ROASTED. — Place  the  oysters 
unopened  between  the  bars  of  a lire  or  on  a 
charcoal  stove.  In  six  or  eight  minutes  they 
will  be  done. 

OYSTERS  SCALLOPED.-Select  small 
plump  oysters,  open  them  carefully,  and 
give  them  a scald  in  their  own  liquor,  wash 
them  in  it  free  from  grit,  and  beard  them 
neatly.  Butter  the  scallop-shells  and  shed 
some  grated  bread-crumbs  over  them ; fill 
them  with  alternate  layers  of  oysters,  bread 
crumbs,  and  fresh  butter  cut  into  small  bits ; 
pour  in  the  oyster  liquor  after  it  has  been 
Strained ; put  a thick,  smooth  layer  of  bread 
crumbs  on  the  top,  moisten  them  with  clari- 
Hed  butter,  place  the  shells  in  a Dutch  oven 
before  a clear  lire;  and  turn  them  often 
until  the  tops  are  equally  and  lightlw 
browned.  Send  them  immediately  to  table. 

OYSTERS  STEWED.— Take  a pint  of 
small  plump  oysters,  alter  having  been  care- 
fully opened ; wash  them  free  Irom  grit  in 
their  own  strained  liquor,  lay  them  into  a 
very  clean  stewpan  or  well-tinned  saucepan, 
strain  the  liquor  a second  time,  pour  it  on 
them,  and  heat  them  slowly  in  it.  When 
they  are  Just  beginning  to  simmer,  lift  them 
out  with  a fish-slice  or  a bored  wooden 
spoon,  and  take  oil’  the  beards  ; add  to  the 
liquor  a quarter  of  a pint  of  good  cream,  a 
seasoning  of  pounded  mace  and  cayenne, 
and  a little  salt;  when  it  boils,  stir  In  an 
ounce  and  a half  of  fresh  butter,  smoothly 
nii.Ned  with  a large  tcaspoonliil  of  flour; 
continue  to  stir  the  sauce  until  these  are 
perfectly  blended  with  it,  then  put  In  the 
oysters,  and  let  them  remain  by  the  side  of 
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the  lire  until  they  are  very  hot ; they  require 
BO  little  cooking  that,  if  kept  for  four  or  five 
minutes  nearly  simmering,  they  will  be 
ready  for  table,  and  they  are  quickly 
hardened  by  being  allowed  to  boil,  or  by  too 
much  stewing.  A little  lemon-juice  should 
be  stirred  quickly  into  the  stew,  just  as  it  is 
taken  from  the  fire. 

Oysters,  1 pint ; cream,  i pint ; ca- 
yenne, mace,  and  salt,  to  season ; butter, 
Uoz. ; flour,  1 teaspoonful. 

OYSTERS,  TO  Choose.— If  the  oysters 
are  fresh,  the  shell  will  be  firmly  closed ; 
when  the  shells  of  oysters  are  opened,  they 
are  dead  and  unfit  for  food.  The  small 
oysters,  as  the  Pyfleet,  Colchester,  and^Mil- 
ton,  are  the  finest  in  flavour.  Larger  kinds, 
ealled  rock  oysters,  are  only  fit  for  stewing 
and  sauces.  Oysters  are  considered  not  in 
season  until  the  4th  of  August,  and  remain 
good  until  about  May.  But  it  is  commonly 
said  that  oysters  are  only  fit  to  be  eaten 
during  those  months  which  have  an  r in 
them,  as  September,  October,  November, 
December,  January,  February,  March,  and 


April. 

OYSTERS,  TO  Feed  and  Preserve.— 
To  feed  oysters,  put  them  into  water,  and 
wash  them  with  a birch-besom  until  quite 
clean ; then  cover  them  with  cold  water,  m 
which  salt  has  been  dissolved,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  five  ounces  to  the  gallon ; this  should 
be  regularly  changed  every  twenty - four 
hours.  By  this  method,  oysters  may  be  kept 
alive  for  eight  or  ten  days,  but  will  reinain 
in  perfect  condition  scarcely  more  than  hail 
that  time.  The  Colchester  or  Pyfleet  bar- 
relled oysters,  that  are  pack^  at  the  beds, 
are  better  without  being  put  in  water ; they 
are  carefully  and  lightly  packed,  and  must 
not  be  disturbed  till  wanted  for  table ; these 
in  moderate  weather  will  keep  good  for  a 
week  or  ten  days.  To  preserve  the  life  of 
barrelled  oysters,  put  a heavy  weight  on  the 
top  of  the  barrel,  which  must  press  <m  the 
surface  of  the  oysters.  This  is  to  be  effected 
by  removing  the  first  hoop,  the  staves  will 
then  spread  and  stand  erect,  make  a wide 
opening  for  the  head  of  the  barrel  to  fall 
down  closely  on  the  remaining  oysters, 
keeping  tliem  close  together.  When  oysters 
are  placed  in  water,  they  should  lie  with  the 
flat  shell  uppermost;  otherwise  they  wiU 
not  be  able  to  feed  properly. 
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PACKING.— The  art  of  packing  things 
properly  ho  that  they  may  not  be  broken, 
Drulsed,  or  otherwise  damaged,  is  <mc  worth 
knowing  and  easily  learned.  Generally 
speaking,  miscellaneous  articles  should  be 
packed  in  their  receptacles  as  tightly  as  pos- 
sible, to  prevent  tliefr  slipping  about,  and  any 
vacancies  or  crevices  should  be  stuffed  with 
straw  or  wasfe  paper,  so  as  to  accomplish 
this  end ; when  the  box  or  other  receptacle  is 
not  quite  full,  it  should  also  be  filled  up  with 


straw  or  waste  paper,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
contents  jolting  up  and  down.  When  a per- 
son is  about  to  pack  he  should  proceed  delibe- 
rately, as  packing  hastily  is  never  successful. 
He  should  have  all  the  articles  w'hich  are  to 
be  packed  spread  out  upon  the  floor  by  the 
side  of  package,  so  tliat  appropriate  places 
may  be  found  for  each  article.  In  nailing 
down  boxes,  care  should  be  taken  neither  to 
drive  the  points  of  the  nails  into  the  contents 
of  the  box,  nor  to  leave  them  obtruding  on 
the  outside  so  as  to  tear  people’s  clothes  and 
flesh.  The  heaviest  articles  should  be  laid  at 
the  bottom,  and  the  lightest  at  the  top.  All 
fragile  articles  should  be  packed  by  them- 
selves. Bottles  and  other  vessels  containing 
liquids  should  also  be  packed  by  themselves, 
the  mouths  of  the  vessels  properly  secured, 
and  the  vessels  set  upright.  Fish,  meat, 
and  poultry  should  be  packed  so  that  the  air 
may  have  access  to  them.  In  packing  vege- 
tables, the  great  art  is  to  preserve  them 
fresh,  for  which  purpose  they  ought  to  be 
laid  loose  in  a close  box,  or  closely  packed  in 
hampers  so  as  to  exclude  the  air.  Cabbage, 
lettuce,  &o„  if  pulled  up  by  the  roots  and  as 
it  were  re-planted  in  a box  of  sand,  with  a 
wicker-work  cover,  may  be  sent  a journey  of 
two  or  three  weeks  without  injury.  Celery, 
turnips,  &c.,  may  be  packed  in  sand ; pota- 
toes and  other  roots  loose;  legumes,  and 
other  summer  crops,  generally  in  moss,  fern, 
or  dried  turfy  peat.  In  packing  boxes  of 
fruit  which  are  to  contain,  for  instance, 
melons,  currants,  pears,  peaches,  nectarines, 
plums,  and  grapes,  obtain  a box  made  of 
three-inch  deal  and  well- secured  with  iron 
clasps  at  each  corner:  first  put  a layer  of 
fine  dry  moss  in  the  bottom  of  the  box,  then 
pack  in  the  melons  in  rows,  making  the 
rows  light  by  stufiRng  moss  into  the  inter- 
stices ; when  a layer  of  these  is  completed, 
place  a thin  layer  of  moss  and  grass  over 
them,  and  then  pack  the  pears  in  the  same 
manner  and  proceed  with  the  peaches,  nec- 
tarines, and  plums,  and  lastly  the  grapes, 
filling  up  the  box  with  moss,  that  the  hd 
may  shut  down  tightly  and  prevent  friction 
among  the  fruit.  The  melons  should  be 
wrapped  in  soft  paper,  and  the  pears,  peaches, 
nectarines,  plums,  and  grapes  first  wrapped 
up  in  vine  leaves  and  then  in  paper.  The 
moss  ai\d  grass  should  always  be  returned 
in  the  boxes,  which,  with  a little  addition, 
will  serve  the  whole  season,  being  well- 
shaken  up  and  aired  after  each  journey,  and 
then  kept  sweet  and  clean.  When  moss  is 
difficult  to  obtain,  cotton  may  be  substituted. 
As  the  fruit  is  packed  it  should  be  carefully 
examined,  any  that  is  found  to  be  bruised 
should  be  set  on  one  side,  otherwise  it  is  apt 
to  contaminate  the  whole.  For  packing 
plants,  especially  when  intended  to  travel 
long  distances,  the  contrivance  known  as 
Ward’s  plant  case  is  the  best  that  has  been 
yet  discovered ; it  consists  of  a wooden  box 
six  or  eight  inches  deep,  and  a glazed  frame 
with  a ridged  roof,  so  contrived  that  light 
maybe  admitted  freely  to  ail  parts  .of  the 
growing  plants.  The  glazed  frames  should 
be  well  painted  and  puttied  some  time  before 
they  are  required  for  use.  in  order  that  when 
they  are  put  together,  they  may  be  sufB- 
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ciently  tight  to  retain  all  the  moisture  that 
is  within  the  case,  and  to  restrain  all 
moisture  from  without.  Especial  care  sbonld 
be  taken  that  the  soil  used  be  that  in  whicb 
the  plants  usually  grow,  and  that  all  super- 
fluous moisture  be  drained  from  it.  Another 
point  deserving  of  attention  is  to  associate 
plants  of  e,qual  or  approximating  rapidity  of 
growth.  A packing-  box  for  floris  ts  ’ flowers, 
as  seen  in  the  engraving,  may  be  formed  of 


boards  of  any  convenient  size,  and  two 
round  pieces  of  wood,  <t,  6,  nailed  to  the  lid 
to  keep  the  pot  in  its  place.  In  unpacking, 
there  is  no  difliculty,  as  the  round  pieces 
come  up  with  the  lid. 

■ PADLOCK.— A lock  frequently  employed 
for  fastening  gates,  wickets,  cellar  doors, 
Ac.  As  these  locks  may  be  easily  tampered 
with,  none  but  the  patent  ones  should  be 
used,  which  are  not  only  impossible  to  pick,  ^ 
but  which,  by  refusing  to  answer  to  the  i 
proper  key  without  it  is  turned  in  a contrary  ! 
direction,  gives  at  once  an  indication  that  ! 
some  other  key  has  been  introduced,  and  \ 
therefore  furnishes  a clue  to  dishonesty.  It 
is  possible,  however,  in  ordinary  cases  to 
remove  the  staple  to  which  the  lock  is  at- 
tached, and  replace  it  without  giving  rise  to 
any  suspicion;  to  prevent  this,  the  staple 
should  form  part  of  a plate . iron,  so  con- 
trived and  fl.xed  that  ft  is  impossible  to 
withdraw  it.  Padlocks  are  frequently  lost, 
thereby  leaving  places  in  a temporarily 
unprotected  state,  and  causing  much  loss  of 
time,  from  mere  carelessness  in  throwing 
the  lock  down  anywhere  when  it  is  taken 
off;  the  obvious  plan,  therefore,  is  always 
to  place  the  lock  in  some  especial  spot,  so 
that  when  it  is  wanted  again  it  may  be 
found  immediately. 

PAGE,  Dutiks  of.— a juvenile  male 
servant,  whose  duties  chiefly  consist  in  per- 
forming light  miscellaneous  olScea  about 
the  liouse,  opening  the  door,  going  on 
errands,  walking  behind  his  mistress,  wait- 
ing at  table,  &c.  For  this  service,  youths 
possessed  of  good  flgures  and  pleasing  looks 
are  usually  selected,  and  they  are  expected 
to  have  an  amount  of  intelligence  and 
readiness  to  fit  them  for  their  multifarious 
duties.  A certain  amount  of  education  is 
also  essential  foryoutlis  who  are  destined  to 
All  tills  post.  'I'hey  should  be  able  to  read 
and  write ; and  as  they  are  often  brought  in 
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contact  with  their  superiors,  they  should  be 
grounded  sufficiently  in  the  grammatical 
I ^{68  of  the  language,  to  enable  them  to 
aeliyer  messages,  and  answer  questions  cor- 
I Pcutly  and  coherently.  A page  in  a good 
j family  has  an  excellent  situation,  and  if  he 
behave  himself  he  is  almost  sure  of  pro- 
motion ; thus,  as  he  grows  up,  he  is  pro- 
moted through  the  various  grades  of  service, 
until  he  arrives  at  the  comparatively  easy 
*Hd  renaunerative  one  of  butler,  bailiff,  or 
even  Btowsrd. 

PAl^ — A well-known  utensil  in  frequent 
Mquisition  in  domestic  and  rural  economy. 
The  American  pail  is  an  improved  kind 
recently  introduced,  and  is  lighter  and  of 
less  awkward  construction  than  the  old- 
fashioned  sort.  Pails  should  be  seasoned 
immediately  after  they  are  bonght  and 
before  they  are  used,  by  which  means  they 
will  last  longer.  When  they  are  done  with, 
they  should  De  turned  bottom  upwards,  and 

£ laced  in  the  back  kitchen  or  an  outhouse. 

leaving  water  to  stand  in  them  for  any 
length  of  time  proves  very  destructive. 
Many  accidents  have  occurred  through  pails 
bein^  left  carelessly  standing  on  stairs ; to 
avoid  such  catastrophes,  when  a servant  is 
thus  engaged  with  a pail,  and  is  called  away, 
if  only  for  a few  minutes,  she  should  first  of 
all  place  the  pail  in  the  corner  of  the  nearest 
landing,  where  there  is  no  possibility  of  any- 
one running  against  it.  Pails  are  very 
roughly  used  by  many  persons  letting  them 
strike  the  stones  heavily ; this  wears  them 
out  very  fast,  and  may  easily  be  avoided  by 
moving  them  from  place  to  place  more  care- 
fully. 

PAIN. — The  sensation  whereby  we  are 
made  aware  of  some  derangement  of  the 
system,  and  which  may  be  situated  in  any 
part  of  the  body.  The  effect  which  pain  has, 
depends  materially  upon  the  temperament 
of  the  person,  some  subjects  being  extremely 
sensitive  and  unable  to  bear  the  slightest 
I pain  without  murmuring,  whilst  others  are 
I altogether  as  callous,  and  do  not  complain 
under  the  greatest  suffering.  Many  pains 
only  last  for  a few  hours  or  moments,  and 
leave  as  suddenly  a.s  they  came,  or  are 
alleviated  bjr  some  simple  remedy.  When, 
however,  pain  makes  its  presence  felt  for 
some  days  in  succession,  it  is  a pretty  sure 
sign  that  some  derangement  exists,  which 
requires  the  aid  of  medical  treatment. 
Although  it  is  easier  to  give  advice  to  per- 
sons who  are  suffering  pain  than  it  is  to  take 
it,  yet  there  cannot  be  a doubt  that  the 
pangs  of  the  body  may  be  considerably 
assuaged  by  employing  the  mind  in  soma 
occupation  which  calls  it  oil’  from  the  con- 
templation of  the  bodily  ailments  which 
for  the  wapt  of  some  other  employment  it 
is  sure  to  indulge  in. 

PAINT.— A composition  used  for  coating 
wood,  stones,  and  metal  with,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  protecting  them  against  the  efleots 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  ravages  of  time. 
The  composition  of  paint  is  varied,  according 
to  the  purpose  to  which  it  is  put.  hVii/s 
haute  paint  may  be  made  as  follows:— Two 
quarts  of  skim-milk,  eight  ounces  of  fresh 
slaked  lime,  sl-x  ounces  of  linseed  oil.  two 
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ounces  of  white  Burgundy  pitch,  three 
pounds  of  Spanish  white.  The  lime  must 
be  slaked  in  water,  exposed  to  the  air,  mixed 
in  about  one-fourth  of  the  milk ; the  oil  in 
which  the  pitch  is  previously  dissolved  must 
be  added  gradually,  then  the  rest  of  the 
milk,  and  afterwards  the  Spanish  white. 
This  quantity  is  sufficient  for  twenty-seven 
square  yards,  and  the  expense  will  not 
exceed  a shilling.  To  make  a cheap  paint 
impervious  to  the  weather: — Dissolve  eight 
pounds  of  glue  in  boiling  water,  and  with 
this  slake  a bushel  of  quicklime  until  it 
becomes  of  the  usual  consistence  of  paint. 
Day  on  three  coats  of  this  mixture  with  a 
painter’s  brush,  taking  care  that  each  coat 
is  dry  before  it  is  succeeded  by  another ; 
over  the  third  dust  sand  or  grey- stone  dust 
from  a dredger.  By  mixing  ochre  with  the 
wash,  any  colour  desired  may  be  obtained. 
It  may  be  made  green  by  mixing  common 
blue  and  yellow  ochre,  and  applying  them 
hot.  For  a green  paint  for  garden  stands,  <kc. : — 
Mix  a quantity  of  mineral  green  and  white 
lead,  ground  in  turpentine,  with  a small 
portion  of  turpentine  varnish  for  the  first 
coat ; for  the  second,  put  as  much  varnish 
in  the  colour  as  will  produce  a good  gloss. 
To  obtain  a substitute  for  oil-paint: — Pour  a 
gallon  of  boiling  water  upon  a pound  of 
quicklime  and  two  ounces  of  sugar  of  lead. 
AVhen  the  lime  has  become  completely 
slaked,  the  mi.xture  is  to  be  stirred,  and  it 
is  then  fit  for  use.  If  required  thicker,  less 
water  must  be  used.  Colouring  ingredients 
may  be  added  at  will.  This  composition  is 
about  one- twelfth  less  in  cost  than  that  of 
oil-paint,  and  possesses  almost  equal  efficacy 
and  beauty.  When  exposed  to  the  weather, 
it  requires  one  coat  or  foil  to  protect  it. 

PAINT,  TO  Clean.  — When  painted 
wainscot  or  other  woodwork  requires  clean- 
ing, solt  soap  and  fuller’s  earth,  with  warm 
water  and  a flannel,  will  be  the  best  things 
to  use.  This  work  should  be  performed  by 
proceeding  from  the  top  downwards,  and 
the  water  should  be  prevented  from  running 
on  the  clean  parts  as  much  as  possible,  or 
marks  will  be  made  which  will  appear  after 
the  whole  is  finished.  One  person  should 
dry  with  a soft  linen  rag  as  fast  as  another 
person  has  scoured  oil’  the  dirt  and  washed 
away  the  soap.  When  paint  is  soiled  in 
parts  only,  and  does  not  require  a general 
cleaning,  dip  a sponge  or  a piece  of  flannel 
into  soda  and  water,  wash  it  off  quickly, 
and  dry  immediately,  or  the  soda  will  eat  olT 
the  colour.  When  paint  simply  requires  to 
have  the  dust  removed  i'rom  it,  a cloth 
should  not  be  used,  but,  alter  blowing  oil’ 
the  loose  particles  with  a pair  of  bellows,  a 
little  long-haired  brush  should  complete 
the  operation.  With  care,  paint  will  look 
well  for  a long  time,  if  guarded  from  the 
influence  of  the  sun. 

PAINT,  TO  Remove  from  Cloth,  &c. — 
After  paint  has  once  dried,  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  remove.  Directly  it  comes  in 
contact  with  the  clothes,  wipe  oil  as  much 
as  you  can,  then  apply  to  it  repeatedly 
spirits  of  turpentine  or  spirits  of  wine, 
rubbed  with  a soil, rag  or  a flannel.  Kther 
will  also  cfluce  it,  if  applied  immediately. 


PAINT,  TO  Remove  the  Smell  or.— The 
smeU  of  paint,  besides  being  very  disagree  - 
able, is  liable  to  produce  headache,  sickness, 
&c.,  and  sometimes  occasion  even  more  se- 
rious maladies.  To  remove  the  smell  of  paint 
from  rooms,  &c.,  both  of  the  following 
methods  will  be  found  efficacious  : — Place  a 
vessel  filled  with  lighted  charcoal  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  and  throw  on  it  two  or 
three  handfuls  of  juniper-berries,  close  the 
windows,  chimney,  and  the  door ; twenty- 
four  hours  afterwards  the  room  may  be 
opened,  when  it  will  be  found  that  the  sickly 
unpleasant  smell  is  entirely  gone.  The 
smoke  of  the  juniper-berry  possesses  the 
advantage  of  leaving  uniqj  ured  the  tapestry, 
curtains,  and  other  furniture  of  the  room. 
Or,  fill  three  or  four  new  tabs  with  about 
eight  gallons  of  water,  and  an  ounce  of 
vitriolic  acid,  and  place  them  in  the  newly- 
painted  room,  near  the  wainscot ; the  water 
will  absorb  and  retain  the  effluvia  from  the 
paint  in  three  days,  but  the  water  should 
be  renewed  each  day  during  that  time. — 

PAINTED  GLASS,  to  Preserve.— As 
painted  glass  is  generally  protected  by 
grating,  it  cannot  be  cleaned  on  the  outside ; 
in  consequence  of  which,  long  continued 
damp  produces  a diminutive  moss  or  lichen, 
which  absolutely  decomposes  the  substance 
of  the  glass.  This  evil  would  be  in  a great 
measure  prevented  by  removing  the  grating 
annually,  and  carefully  wiping  away  the 
mouldy  moss  when  it  begins  to  appear.  It 
is  remarkable  that  this  disease  prevails  in 
some  situations  more  than  others.  Painted 
glass  has  been  known  to  remain  in  a dry 
situation  for  centuries  uninjured,  but  on 
being  removed  into  a moist  and  foggy  at- 
mosphere has  lost  almost  all  its  beauty  in 
twenty  or  thirty  years. 

PAINTING  HOUSES,  Best  Season 
FOR.— The  outsides  of  houses  should  be 
painted  during  autumn  or  winter.  Hot 
weather  injures  the  paint  by  drying  in  the 
oil  too  quickly,  and  causing  the  paint  to 
come  off  easily.  But  when  the  paint  is 
laid  on  during  cold  weather,  it  hardens  in 
drying,  and  is  firmly  set.  The  painting  of 
the  interior  of  houses  should  be  regulated 
by  the  convenience  of  the  occupants.  If 
possible,  they  should  endeavour  to  escape 
the  annoyance  by  going  out  of  town ; but 
if  that  is  not  practicable,  the  painting 
should  bo  done,  at  such  a season  as  will 
allow  them  to  be  a good  deal  out  of  doors, 
so  as  to  escape  the  unpleasant  consequences 
as  much  as  possible.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  say  that  while  the  painting  is  proceeding, 
the  furniture  of  the  rooms  should  be  care- 
fully covered  up.  Birds,  rabbits,  and  other 
domestic  pets  should  also  be  removed  from 
its  influence,  as,  in  many  inst.snces,  the 
smell  to  these  animals  is  sufficient  to 
occasion  disease,  and  even  death.  If  the 
interior  of  a house  is  properly  painted  in 
the  lirst  instance,  it  will  last  for  very  many 
years,  and  obvi.ate  the  necessity  of  re- 
painting during  a moderately  long  tenancy. 
Wlien,  therefore,  a person  takes  a house,  he 
should  turn  his  attention  to  this  particular 
matter,  and  if  the  paint  is  imperfectly  or 
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thinly  laid  on,  insist  on  having  it  properly 
done,  as  one  of  the  conditions  of  his  enter- 
ing npon  occupation. 

PAINTING  PICTURES.— The  first  lesson 
in  this  art  may  be  taken  easily  and  cheaply. 
Take  a piece  of  oilcloth  or  a millboard,  a 
yard  square.  Paint  it  twice  in  drab  or  lead 
colour,  then  rub  it  with  pumice,  and  wash 
it.  Afterwards  practise  with  the  maul- 
stick, a palette,  and  three  or  four  brushes  in 
white  and  black.  The  white  may  be  whiting 
in  milk,  and  the  black  lamp-black  in  beer. 
A sponge  and  water  will  remove  one  sub- 
ject, and  make  way  for  others,  till  freedom 
of  hand  is  attained. 

PALING. — A fence  made  of  wood,  for 
protecting  gardens,  fields,  and  other  enclo- 
sures. This  kind  of  fence  is  better  adapted 
for  temporary  purposes  than  for  permanent 
use,  for  of  whatever  wood  they  are  made,  or 
however  substantially  they  may  be  executed, 
their  decay  commences  the  instant  they  are 
erected,  owing  to  that  part  of  it  which  is  let 
into  the  ground,  being  rotted  by  moisture. 
This  decay  may.  however,  be  retarded  in  its 
course,  by  adoniing  certain  measures  for  the 
preservation  of  the  wood.  For  this  purpose, 
ft  will  be  found  an  excellent  plan  to  burn  or 
char  that  part  of  the  paling  intended  to  be 
set  into  the  earth,  as  this  process  hardens 
the  wood  and  renders  it  impervious  to 
moisture.  Another  means  of  preventing 
decay  is  to  paint  the  whole  of  the  wood,  or 
otherwise  fill  the  pores  with  oil,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  prevent  the  entrance  of 
moisture.  Another  very  good  remedy  is  the 
pyroligneous  acid  from  gas-works,  which,  iP 
the  points  of  the  standards  that  are  to  be 
driven  into  the  earth  are  dipped  into  it  while 
the  liquor  is  boiling  hot,  will  preserve  them 
from  the  injurious  effects  of  moisture  for  a 
very  long  time.  Previously  to  the  dipping, 
the  palings  should  be  properly  sharpened, 
and  that  part  wliich  is  to  enter  the  ground, 
moderately  charred.  Common  tar,  melted 
pitch,  or  gas  liquor,  may  also  be  successfully 
employed  tor  the  purpose  of  defending  the 
extremities  of  the  upright  parts  of  paling 
from  moisture;  linseed  and  train  oils  may 
also  be  used  with  success.  The  wood  should 
be  completely  dry  before  it  is  dipped  in  any 
of  these  preparations ; for  if  they  are  either 
made  of  green  wood  or  have  imbibed  much 
moisture,  or,  after  being  dipped  are  exposed 
either  to  the  heat  of  the  sun  or  a severe  frost, 
the  moisture  will  become  so  much  expanded, 
as  to  burst  through  and  bring  off  the  paint 
or  other  coating.  The  simple  nailed  paling 
consists  of  upright  posts,  driven  or  set  into 
the  earth  at  certain  distances,  and  crossed 
In  three,  or  four,  or  more  places,  with  pieces 
of  wood  in  a horizontal  direction.  The 
jointed  horizontal  paling  consists  of  massy 
square  poles,  driven  or  set  into  the  earth  at 
regular  distances,  through  which  mortices 
or  openings  are  cut  for  the  reception  of  the 
extremities  of  the  horizontal  pieces  which 
traverse  them.  'J'he  upright  lath  paling  is 
made  by  driving  or  setting  a number  of 
strong  poles  into  the  earth  at  regular 
distances,  and  crossing  these  at  the  top  and 
bottom  with  horizontal  pieces  of  equal 
strength  ; upon  these  last  are  nailed,  at  from 
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six  to  twelve  inches  distance,  a number  of 
square  pieces  of  sawn  wood.— See  Fence, 
Hurdle,  &c. 

. FALLIASSE. — A kind  of  mattress  which 
18  placed  next  to  the  laths  of  the  bedstead, 
and  serves  to  form  a firm  foundation  for  the 
bed  itself.  Palliasses  require  little  care,  save 
an  occasional  beating  to  free  them  from  dust, 
and  exposing  them  to  the  air  to  sweeten 
them. 

PALM  OIL. — This  is  yielded  by  the  fruit 
of  a species  of  cocoa-nut,  and  is  brought  into 
this  country  as  a substance  of  the  consistence 
of  butter.  It  is  used  as  an  external  applica- 
tion for  similar' purposes  as  the  olive  and. 
other  oils. 

PALSY.- See  Paralysis. 

PAN.  — A well-known  utensil,  generally 
made  of  brown  ware.  The  best  kind  of  pans 
are  those  which  are  glazed  on  the  inside,  and 
have  neither  knots  nor  other  inequalities  on 
their  surface. 

PANADA.— A food  suitable  for  children 
and  aged  persons,  and  others  who  are  unable 
to  masticate  and  digest  more  substantial 
fare.  Put  some  crumb  of  new  bread  into  a 
saucepan,  with  a little  water,  and  boil  it 
until  it  becomes  a thick  pap ; add  water  and 
a little  salt,  as  the  bread  absorbs  the  water 
which  was  first  put  in ; when  it  has  boiled 
for  a short  time,  stir  in  quickly  the  yolks  of 
two  or  three  eggs  previously  beaten  up. 
Milk  panada  is  made  by  boiling  the  bread 
with  very  little  water,  and  adding  new  milk 
and  sugar  when  the  bread  has  boiled  ; the 
milk  should  not  quite  boil.  Nutmeg,  cinna- 
mon, lemon-peel,  &c.,  may  be  added  to  the 
water  panada,  and  a little  white  wine  and 
sugar  may  be  put  to  it  before  serving. 

PANCAKE.— Pancakes  may  be  made  in 
various  ways,  according  to  the  following 
receipts: — Common  pancake. — Make  a light 
batter  of  three  spoonfuls  of  fiour,  three  eggs 
well  beaten,  and  half  a pint  of  milk,  some  of 
which,  with  the  eggs,  is  to  be  mixed  with 
the  flour ; to  the  otlier  part  put  a quarter  of 
a pound  of  melted  butter.  Then  mix  alto- 
gether, and  put  into  a fryingpan  in  a very 
thin  layer.  Fry  with  lard  or  dripping ; but 
do  not  put  any  butter  into  the  pan  after  the 
first  frying,  as  they  will  give  out  enough, 
and  afterwards  to  keep  up  the  supply.  Sugar 
and  lemon  should  be  served  to  eat  with 
them.  Jiich  pancakes.— To  six  tablespoonfuls 
of  flour,  add  twelve  eggs  well  beaten,  half  a 
pint  of  white  wine,  half  a pound  of  melted 
butter,  nearly  cold,  half  a pound  of  powdered 
loaf  sugar,  a little  grated  nutmeg,  a quart  of 
cream,  and  a wineglassful  of  ratafla;  mix 
the  whole  well;  beat  the  batter  for  some 
time,  and  pour  very  thin  into  the  fryingpan. 
When  served,  strew  over  with  white  pounded 
sugar.  jDutc/i  pancakes.— Mix  a pound  of  flour 
with  half  a pound  of  sugar  and  a tablespoon- 
ful of  powdered  cinnamon ; make  the  whole 
into  a paste  with  ten  eggs  and  a gill  of  white 
wine,  when  well  mixed  roll  it  out,  and  fry 
it,  in  the  ordinary  way.  French  pancat  is. — 
Heat  In  separate  basins  the  yolks  and  W iltea 
of  ten  eggs,  mix  with  the  yolks  six  t ible- 
spoonfuls  of  pounded  white  sugar,  the 
quantity  of  flour,  a pint  and  a half  of  milt 
the  juice  ol'  a lemon,  and  half  the  pcelgiateo. 
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Vfith  a little  orange-flower  water ; add  the 
whites  of  the  eggs  the  last  thing ; fry  to  a 
good  colour,  and  serve  with  grated  sugar. 
German  pancakes.— lo  the  whites  of  six  and 
the  yolks  of  twelve  fresh  eggs,  add,  by 
degrees,  three-quarters  of  a pound  of  pow- 
dered white  sugar,  a quart  of  good  milk 
lukewarm,  half  a pound  of  melted  butter, 
almost  cold,  a little  good  yeast,  and  a wine- 
glassful  of  brandy ; mix  these  ingredients 
well  together,  and  stir  in  as  much  flour  as 
will  bring  it  to  a thick  batter ; let  it  stand 
covered  by  the  side  of  the  fire  for  half  an 
hour ; then  roll  it  out  thin,  cut  it  into  square 
or  oblong  pieces,  cover  them  with  preserve 
or  marmalade,  double  them,  and  after  they 
have  stood  again  for  twenty  minutes,  fry 
them  of  a good  colour  in  boiling  lard.  When 
served,  sift  sugar  over  them.  .Madras  pan- 
cakes.—To  six  eggs  well  beaten,  add  six 
tablespoonfuls  of  boiled  rice,  sugar  to  taste, 
a little  pounded  cinnamon,  a little  orange- 
flower  water ; mix  all  well  together,  and  fry 
in.  butter  to  a good  colour.  When  served, 
divide  it  into  quarters,  and  strew  over  with 
pounded  loaf  sugar.  New  England  pancakes. 
—Mix  a pint  of  cream,  five  spoonfuls  of  fine 
flour,  seven  jrolks  and  four  whites  of  eggs, 
and  a very  httle  salt ; fry  them  very  thin  in 
fresh  butter,  and  between  each  strew  cinna- 
mon and  sugar.  Polonaise  pancakes.  — Mix 
eight  eggs  with  a pint  and  a half  of  cream  or 
milk,  and  flour,  two  ounces  of  fresh  melted 
butter,  seasoned  with  grated  nutmeg,  ras- 

f lings  of  lemon-peel,  sugar  to  sweeten,  and  a 
ittle  salt,  and  ten  ounces  of  flour.  Put  into 
the  frying-pan  a little  butter  or  lard,  and 
when  the  hatter  is  poured  in,  sprinkle  it  with 
currants,  and  powder  it  with  sugar,  when 
serving.  Apple  pancakes.  —Mix  two  spoonfuls 
of  flour  in  a gill  of  milk ; when  smooth  add 
eight  eggs,  some  pounded  cinnamon,  grated 
lemon-peel,  two  ounces  of  currants,  and  six 
middling-size  apples  peeled  and  chopped : 
mLx  all  well  together ; melt  some  butter  in  a 
frying-pan  ; when  hot,  pour  the  whole  mass 
in,  and  fry  on  both  sides,  served  with 
pounded  cinnamon  and  sugar. 

Common  yiancate.— Flour,  3 table- 
spoonfuls ; eggs,  3 ; milk,  i pint ; butter, 
ilb.  Rich  pancakes. — Flour,  6 tablespoonfuls ; 
eggs,  12  ; white  wine,  i pint ; butter,  Jib. ; 
sugar,  Jib.;  nutmeg,  to  flavour;  cream,  1 
quart;  ratafia,  1 wineglassful.  Dutch  pan- 
cakes.— Flour,  lib. ; sugar,  Jib. ; cinnamon, 

1 tablespoon  fill ; eggs,  10;  white  wine,  i gill. 
French  pancakes.— Kggs,  lO ; sugar,  6 table- 
spoonfuls ; flour,  6 tablespoonfuls;  milk,  IJ 
pint ; lemon,  juice  of  1,  peel  of  i of  1 ; 
orange-flower  water,  to  flavour.  German 
pancakes.— EggB,  6 whites,  12  yolks ; sugar, 
{lb. ; milk,  1 quart ; butter,  {lb. ; yeast, 
suflicient ; brandy,  1 wineglassful.  Madras 
pancakes.— EggB,  6 ; rice,  6 tablespoonfuls  ; 
sugar,  to  sweeten ; cinnamon,  to  flavour ; 
orange-flower  water,  to  flavour.  New  Eng- 
land pancakes.— Cream,  l pint;  flour,  6 table- 
spoonfuls  ; eggs,  7 yolks,  4 whites;  salt, 
sufficient.  Polonaise  pancakes.  — Rggs,  8 ; 
cream,  IJ  pint;  butter,  2oz. ; nutmeg  and 
lemon-peel,  to  flavour  ; sugar,  to  sweeten  ; 
salt,  sufficient ; ' flour,  looz.  Apple  pancake.^. 
—Floor,  2 tablespoonfuls ; milk,  i gill ; eggs. 


8 ; cinnamon  and  lemon-peel,  to  flavour ; 
currants,  2oz. ; apples,  6. 

PANSY  OR  HEARTSEASE.— There  are  at 
least  a hundred  cultivated  varieties  of  this 
favourite  flower.  The  prevailing  colours 
are  purple  and  violet,  each  with  many 
shades.  They  are  in  flower  from  the 
beginning  of  June  till  July.  The  midsum- 
mer heat  interrupts  their  blooming  for  some 
time  ; but  after  the  middle  of  August  they 
commence  again,  and  continue  with  a regular 
succession  of  varied  and  beautiful  flowers, 
till  checked  by  winter  frosts.  The  finest 
pansies  should  have  large  round  petals  ; the 
flower  forming  nearly  a circle,  one  inch  aad 


a quarter  in  diameter.  The  colours  should 
be  brilliant,  distinct,  and  permanent;  the 
eye  rather  small,  and  not  deeply  pencilled, 
and  the  stigma  filling  the  open  part  of  it. 
The  flowei'-stalk  should  be  strong  .and  erect 
Few  flowers  require  more  careful  culture 
than  pansies.  They  succeed  best  in  a mode- 
rately light  rich  soil ; a large  portion  of 
cow-dung  mixed  with  the  upper  nine 
inches  of  soil  will,  in  general,  suit  them ; but 
the  dung  must  be  well  decomposed  into 
mould  ; in  the  absence  of  this,  dung  from 
an  old  hotbed  will  answer.  The  situation  of 
the  plants  should  be  one  sheltered  from 
cutting  winds,  as  these  are  very  destructive, 
often  injuring,  and  even  killing,  the  plants 
close  to  the  soil,  by  twisting  them  about. 
The  situation  should  be  open  to  the  free 
circulation  of  the  air,  and  exposed  to  the 
morning  sun,  but  protected  from  the  full 
influence  of  the  mid-day  sun,  which  injures 
the  colour  of  the  blooms.  The  plants  should 
be  placed  together  in  beds  prepared  for  the 
purpose.  The  situation  should  be  cool  and 
moist,  but  thoroughly  drained  ; for,  although 
the  pansy  requires  considerable  moisture 
during  the  blooming  season,  and  through 
the  summer  months,  yet  it  is  very  impa- 
tient of  superabundant  moisture,  and  the 
plants  will  never  prosper  when  the  soil  be- 
comes in  any  degree  sodden.  The  propaga- 
tion of  pansies  is  by  cuttings  or  seed.  The 
seeds  may  be  sown  early  in  spring,  under 
hand-glasses,  or  in  a common  frame ; and 
the  plants  may  be  first  pricked  out  under 
glass,  and  afterwards  transplanted  into 
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teds  in  the  open  garden,  or  put  into  pots. 
The  young  side  shoots  are  to  be  preferred 
for  cuttings,  as  the  old  hollow  stems  seldom 
strike  freely,  and  do  not  grow  so  strong  for 
spring  blooming.  Take  off  a sufficient  n;im- 
ber  of  these  side  shoots  in  August,  or  in 
the  beginning  of  September,  and  for 
autumn  blooming  in  April  or  May  ; these 
insert  either  under  hand-glasses,  or  in  pots 
plac^in  a cool  frame  in  some  good  light 
compost,  mixed  with  a liberal  quantity  of 
silver  sand,  taking  care  to  keep  them  mode- 
rately moist,  and  shading  them  Irom  the 
hot  sun.  The  cuttings  should  he  continually 
taken  off  or  struck,  and  all  those  which  are 
not  planted  out  in  beds  by  August,  or  the 
first  week  in  September,  should  be  potted 
in  sixty-sized  pots  and  kept  in  frames 
through  the  \vinter.  In  those  pots  they 
will  grow  all  the  winter  and  blossom  early, 
hut  they  must  not  be  permitted  to  feel  the 
frosts,  because,  being  in  a growing  state, 
they  cannot  resist  it  so  well.  Any  cuttings 
will  strike  at  almost  any  time,  but  the  small 
side-shoots  taken  when  an  inch  and  a half 
long,  will  root  very  freely  under  a common 
hand-glass.  "When  it  is  desired  to  produce 
single  flowers  of  a large  size,  much  may  be 
done  by  thinning  the  buds  before  they 
open;  first,  however,  securing  a likely 
flower  into  which  the  strength  of  a shoot  is 
to  be  directed.  Although  such  attention  is 
required  to  produce  these  in  perfection,  there 
is  no  difficulty  when  the  plants  have  plenty 
of  pure  air.  Seed  should  be  saved  from 
only  the  beat  and  most  perfect  blooms  on  a 
plant,  and  the  rest  should  be  removed,  to 
allow  all  the  strengl^  to  be  concentrated  in 
the  chosen  pods.  When  they  turn  yellow, 
they  should  be  gathered,  and  they  may  be 
sown  at  any  time,  if  they  are  sown  in  pans 
and  protected.  The  disease  to  which  the 
pansy  is  most  subject,  is  a withering  away 
suddenly,  as  if  struck  by  something  at  the 
root.  This  disease  has  neither  an  ascertained 
cause,  nor  a certain  remedy.  Old  plants  are 
much  more  subject  to  it  than  young  ones, 
and  it  appears  to  be  most  prevalent  during 
hot  and  dry  seasons.  When  a plant  is  thus 
struck,  which  is  indicated  by  a withering  of 
the  foliage,  if  it  be  a rare  and  choice  kind, 
immediately  take  all  the  cuts  you  can  obtain, 
and  strike  them,  as  almost  invariably  the 
old  plants  die.  Strong  stimulating  ma- 
nures appear  to  favour  this  disease,  and,  as  a 
preventive,  the  soil  should  be  kept  Ire- 
quently  stirred.  ^ . , 

PATER.— This  well-known  substance  is 
made  of  various  qualities,  according  to  the 
uses  for  which  it  is  to  be  employed. 
packing  parcels,  brown  paper  is  the  bes^ 
being  able  to  withstand  wet  and  rough 
usage  better  than  others,  i'or  wri^ng.  the 
cream-laid  paper  Is  most  suitable,  having  a 
smooth  surface  over  which  the  pen  glides 
with  ease  and  freedom.  Coarse  brown 
paper,  denominated  ironmonger’s  paper,  is 
not  only  useful  for  heavy  packages,  out 
equally  so  for  keeping  silks,  satins,  laMS.  &c., 
in,  as  it  preserves  their  colours.  1 riutea 
paper  is  not  fit  to  wrap  up  parcels  m,  as  it 
not  only  discolours  the  articles  it  encloses, 
but  also  soils  the  gloves  and  the  hands  ; it 
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is  also  equally  unfit  for  having  food  placed 
within  it,  as  sandwiches  frequently  are,  the 
food  becoming  impregnated  with  the  ma- 
terials of  which  the  printing-ink  is  com- 
posed. Economy  of  paper  is  to  be  recom- 
mended, as  it  is  always  useful ; and  a very 
good  plan  is,  whenever  a parcel  is  secured, 
to  smooth  out  and  fold  up  the  papers, 
and  lay  them  by  in  some  place,  where  they 
may  be  readily  found  when  wanted. 

PAPER,  TO  Remove  Stains  and  Spots 
EROM. — The  clear  solution  of  chlorideof  lime, 
diluted  with  twice  its  bulk  of  water,  will 
effectually  and  expeditiously  remove  stains 
from  prints  and  printed  paper.  First,  soak 
the  paper  in  clear  water  till  it  lies  smooth ; 
then  remove  it  into  a dish,  large  enough  to 
hold  it  flat,  filled  with  the  solution  diluted  as 
above ; the  stains  will  disappear  iu  a few 
minutes ; after  that,  again  soak  the  paper 
in  clear  water,  to  free  it  from  the  chloride  of 
lime,  and  then  dry  it  between  sheets  of 
blotting-paper.  To  take  writing-ink  out  of 
paper,  apply  to  it  a camel’s  hair  brush  dipped 
in  solution  of  tin,  two  drachms  ; water  four 
drachms.  After  the  writing  has  disappeared, 
the  paper  should  be  passed  through  water, 
then  dried.  To  extract  grease  spots  from  paper. 
Gently  warm  the  greased  or  spotted  part  of 
the  paper,  and  then  press  upon  it  pieces  of 
blotting-paper,  one  after  another,  so  as  to 
absorb  as  much  of  the  grease  as  possible. 
Have  ready  some  fine  clear  essential  oil  of 
turpentine,  heated  almost  to  a boiling  state, 
sligntly  warm  the  greased  part  of  the  paper 
with  a soft  clean  brush,  and  wet  both  sides 
of  the  spot  with  the  heated  turpentine.  By 
repeating  this  application,  the  grease  will  be 
extracted.  Lastly,  with  another  brush, 
dipped  in  rectified  spirits  of  wine,  go  oyer 
the  place,  and  the  grease  will  entirely  dis- 
appear, without  the  paper  being  discoloured. 

PAPER-HANGING,  Process  or.— This 
is  very  easily  performed,  and  when  under- 
taken by  one  of  the  members  of  the  esta- 
blishment, saves  a great  deal  of  expense  and 
annoyance.  The  wall  should  be  first  pre- 
pared by  rubbing  it  all  over  with  pumice- 
stone,  until  all  traces  of  former  colouring 
or  paper  have  disappeared.  Next,  lyash  the 
wall  with  size,  made  of  an  ounce  ot  glue  to 
a gallon  of  water,  and  when  this  is  dry,  the 
wall  will  be  ready  for  the  paper.  This  must 
be  cut  into  lengths  according  to  the  diflerent 
parts  of  the  room ; one  edge  ot  the  plain 
strip  must  be  cut  off  close  to  the  pattern, 
and  the  other  left  half  an  inch  wine,  in 
all  cases,  the  paper  should  be  pasted  some 
ten  minutes  or  so  before  it  is  liung,  as  in 
that  period  K has  time  to  stretch  as  much  as 
it  will  do;  and  if  applied  without  this  pre- 
caution, it  is  sure  to  appear  blistered  when 
dry;  with  crimson  and  other^  dciicately 
coloured  papers,  a lining  paper  is  first  ap- 
plied. Begin  by  placing  the  close  cut  edge 
of  the  paper  at  one  side  of  the  window, 
stick  it  securely  to  meet  the  ceiling,  let  it 
hang  straight,  then  press  it  down  lightly 
and  regularly  with  a clean  cloth.  The  close 
cut  edge  of  the  next  length  will  cover  the 
half  inch  left  on  the  first  one,  and  so  make 
a neat  form;  in  this  manner  the  operation 
is  to  be  performed  all  round  the  room,  and 
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finished  at  the  other  side  of  the  window. 
No  wall  should  be  papered  when  it  is 
possible  to  avoid  it,  until  it  has  been 
plastered  more  than  a year. 

PAPER-HANGINGS,  Choice  of. -The 
aspect,  size,  and  general  appearance  of  an 
apartment,  is  materially  influenced  by  the 
paper  on  its  walls ; and  the  choice  may 
be  judiciously  regulated  by  the  following 
general  rules Avoid  paper  having  a 
variety  of  colours,  or  a large  showy  figure, 
as  no  lurniture  can  appear  to  advantage  with 
such.  Large  figured  paper  diminishes  the 
extent  of  a large  room,  and  makes  a small 
one  appear  smaller.  Choose  nothing  that 
appears  extravagant  or  unnatural.  Have 
regard  to  the  uses  of  an  apartment ; the 
drawing-room  should  be  light  and  cheerful, 
the  parlour  warm  and  comfortable,  without 
being  gloomy  or  sombre ; bed-rooms,  cool 
and  quiet  with  neat  small  patterns.  It  is 
also  worth  while  to  consider  the  decorations 
of  the  wall ; gilt  frames  show  best  on  a 
dark  ground,  and  dark  frames,  such  as  oak 
or  gutta-percha,  on  a light  ground.  As  re- 
gards colour,  pale  tints  will  be  generally 
found  the  best.  Rooms  hung  with  scarlet, 
are  rich  but  dismal  and  oppressive,  they 
require  also  to  be  illuminated  more,  and 
at  an  earlier  hour  in  the  evening  than 
lighter  colours. 

PAPER-HANGINGS,  to  Clean.— Cut 
into  eight  half-quarters,  a quartern  loaf,  two 
days  old ; it  must  not  be  either  newer  or 
Staler.  Blow  off  all  the  dust  from  the  pa- 
per by  means  of  a pair  of  bellows  ; take  one 
of  the  pieces  of  bread,  commence  at  the  top 
part  of  the  room,  and  holding  the  crust  of 
the  bread  in  the  hand,  wipe  lightly  down- 
ward with  the  crumb,  about  half  a yard  at 
each  stroke,  till  the  upper  portion  of  the 
paper  is  completely  cleaned  all  round.  Then 
go  round  again,  with  the  like  sweeping 
stroke  downwards  ; always  commence  each 
successive  course  a little  higher  than  the 
upper  stroke  had  extended,  till  the  lower 
part  be  finished.  This  operation,  if  care- 
fully performed,  will  make  every  old  paper 
look  almost  equal  to  new.  Great  caution 
must  be  used  not  to  rub  the  paper  hard,  nor 
to  attempt  cleaning  it  the  cross  or  horizon- 
tal way.  The  soiled  part  of  the  bread  must 
be  each  time  cut  away,  and  the  pieces  re- 
moved as  soon  as  it  may  become  neces- 
sary. 

RAPIER  M ACHE.— A substance  made 
of  cuttings  of  paper,  boiled  in  water,  and 
beaten  in  a mortar  till  the  mass  is  reduced 
to  a kind  of  paste;  and  then  boiled  with  a 
solution  of  gum-arabic  or  of  size,  to  give 
tenacity  to  the  paste.  When  dry,  it  is 
covered  with  a mixture  of  size  and  lamp- 
black, and  afterwards  varnished.  Several 
articles  of  domestic  use  are  made  of  this 
material,  as  trays,  &c.,  being  thus  suffi- 
ciently strong  for  the  purpose  for  which 
they  are  employed,  and  considerably  lighter 
than  similar  articles  made  of  wood  or  metal. 
In  cleaving  paj>ier  machd  ariicles,  they  should 
be  washed  with  a sponge  and  cold  water 
without  soap,  dredged  with  (lour  while 
damp,  and  polished  with  a llanucl. 


PARALYSIS,  OH  PALSY.— A loss  of 
voluntary  motion,  with  or  without  an  ac- 
companying loss  of  sensation,  and  is  either 
general  or  partial;  that  is,  aflecting  the 
entire  system  or  confined  to  a part,  and  is 
either  caused  by  compression  on  the  brain 
or  spinal  marrow,  impaired  nervous  energy, 
exposure  to  intense  cold,  violent  exercise, 
strong  mental  emotion,  the  presence  of 
tumours,  pressing  on  the  origin  of  the 
nerves,  from  rheumatism,  and  sometimes 
from  poisons,  both  vegetable  and  mineral, 
though  that  from  lead  is  by  far  the  most 
frequent.  Paralysis,  though  it  often  occurs 
from  simple  debility,  in  persons  of  ad- 
vanced age,  more  generaUy  follows  an  attack 
of  partial  or  complete  apoplexy,  and  very 
frequently  is  the  result  of  accidents.  The 
symptoms  of  paralysis,  when  it  comes  on 
without  any  assignable  primary  disease,  are 
loss  of  motion,  in  one  or  several  parts,  pre- 
ceded by  coldness,  a creeping,  pricking 
sensation,  followed  by  a numbness  that 
ultimately  terminates  in  total  torpidity, 
and  incapacity  of  motion ; sometimes  the 
sensation  or  feeling  of  the  part  is  gradually 
and  concurrently  impaired,  till  all  feeling  is 
lost  with  the  deprivation  of  motion ; at 
other  times  there  is  no  defect  in  the  sentient 
power,  or  else  the  loss  of  sensation  is  slight. 
These  symptoms  are  attended  with  a sensa- 
tion of  languor  or  weariness,  depression  of 
spirits,  weight  and  pain  in  the  head,  dis- 
inclination to  all  exertion,  loss  of  memory, 
torpidity,  sleepiness,  vertigo,  and  coma; 
while  the  pulse  is  slow  and  solt,  or  quick, 
small  and  feeble.  The  only  disease  palsy 
can  be  confounded  with  is  apoplexy,  and 
from  this  it  is  known  by  the  absence  of  the 
stertorous  breathing,  and  the  loss  of  sensa- 
tion and  motion  being  permanent ; while  in 
apoplexy,  they  are  only  temporary.  The 
prognosis  is  unfavourable,  when  the  parts 
paralysed  become  emaciated,  and  are  with- 
ered and  dry  ; on  the  other  hand,  the  pro- 
gnostic is  iavourable,  when  warmth,  or 
pain,  or  itching,  or  a sense  of  pricking 
returns  to  the  part.  Though  any  portion  of 
tlie  body  may  be  affected,  the  disease  is 
more  fatal  when  it  attacks  the  upper  ex- 
tremities than  the  lower,  and  still  more  so, 
when  the  left  side  is  the  seat  of  the  disease 
than  the  right.  General  paralysis  may 
come  on  suddenly  or  by  degrees,  when  from 
the  former,  it  is  the  result  of  accidents  to 
the  brain  or  spinal  marrow,  or  effusion  of 
blood,  as  in  apoplexy ; when  the  latter,  it 
commences  at  the  toes  or  fingers,  and 
creeps  gradually  over  the  body,  numbing 
the  parts  over  which  it  travels.  The  first 
consideration  in  the  treatment  of  paralysis 
is,  to  remove  the  causes  that  obviously  in- 
duced the  paralysis,  and  restore  sensation 
and  motion  to  the  part  or  parts  affected; 
that  is,  if  the  attack  is  sudden  and  attended 
with  heat  and  a full  pulse,  and  the  patient  is 
of  a plethoric  habit,  bleeding  from  the 
jugular  vein  or  arm,  strong  cathartic  medi- 
cines, blisters,  hot  water  to  the  feet,  and 
cold  applications  to  the  head,  constitute  the 
system  of  depletion  that  may,  as  for  apo- 
plexy, be  necessary  to  adopt  IVlien,  how- 
ever, paralysis  attacks  persons  advanced  in 
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life,  of  a thin,  spare,  or  debilitated  constitu- 
tion, the  treatment  must  be"  directly  the 
opposite  of  that  course  just  referred  to  in 
cases  of  a plethoric  habit  and  congestion. 
In  the  former  case,  counter-irritation  by 
mustard  plasters,  rubifacients,  and  irri- 
tating embrocations  must  be  used  exter- 
nally, while  stimulants,  permanent  and 
diffusible,  are  to  be  given  internally.  Of 
these  the  most  serviceable  are  ammonia, 
ether,  camphor,  and  brandy.  When  the 
head  is  perfectly  free  from  all  chance  of 
congestion,  and  the  action  of  the  heart  is 
low  and  regular,  strychnine  may  be  em- 
ployed as  an  external  remedy,  and  with 
very  great  probability  of  success;  but 
though  medical  men  give  it  in  gradually 
increasing  doses,  from  the  sixth  of  a grain 
upwards,  as  an  internal  remedy,  in  the  form 
of  pills,  no  non-professional  person  should 
so  venture  to  employ  it.  About  half  a grain 
put  on  the  centre  of  a blister,  and  applied 
near  the  source  of  the  nerves  most  impli- 
cated ; the  use  is  both  safe,  and,  as  we  have 
said,  beneficial,  for  it  produces  heat,  twitch- 
ings,  spasmodic  contractions  of  the  limb, 
and  a disease  like  the  disease  it  is  meant  to 
cure,  ending,  after  a subsidence  of  the 
symptoms,  in  a restoration  of  health  to  the 
part.  The  constitutional  treatment  con- 
sists, in  the  palsy  or  debility  of  age,  in  a 
steady  course  of  wine  and  quinine,  steel, 
and  the  occasional  employment  of  ammonia, 
ether,  and  brandy,  given  in  camphor  water 
as  a vehicle,  and  the  judicious  adoption  of 
one  or  more  of  the  following  external  the- 
rapeutic agents.  Stimulating  embrocations, 
such  as  hartshorn  and  oil,  opodeldoc  and 
hartshorn,  camphorated  oil  with  turpentine, 
or  oil  of  amber,  turpentine,  and  sweet  oil. 
The  flesh-brush,  or  friction  with  a towel,  or 
Uour  and  mustard  blisters  in  the  direction 
of  the  nerves.  Urtication,  or  stinging  the 
art  with  nettles.  Warm  and  salt  water 
aths,  with  friction  in  the  water,  sham- 
pooing, and  the  medicinal  use  of  the  mineral 
waters  of  Bath.  Besides  these  remedies, 
there  is  one  agent  that  was  long  regarded  as  a 
mere  secondary  adjunct;  extensive  practice, 
and  the  appliances  of  art  to  its  use,  have 
justly  advanced  to  a foremost  rank  as  a 
curative  agent,  in  all  cases  of  loss  of  nervous 
power,  or  preternatural  nervous  action. 
This  remedial  power  is  electricity  or  gal- 
vanism, an  agent  that  the  cumbrous  nature 
of  the  necessary  apparatus  long  rendered 
inoperative  for  general  benefit;  but  by  the 
admirable  and  beautifully  constructed  por- 
table batteries,  invented  by  Bulvermacher, 
one  of  the  greatest  desiderata  of  the  pro- 
fession has  been  achieved  ; and,  by  means 
of  one  of  his  hydro-electric  chains,  or  small 
electro-galvanic  batteries,  any  affection  oi 
the  nervous  system,  whether  local,  as  in 
tic-douloureux,  or  its  worst  general  mrm  ot 
palsy,  may  be  treated  without  trouble  or 
inconvenience.  Independent  of  these  their 
negative  advantages,  these  medicinal  batte- 
ries possess  the  further  and  greater  recom- 
mendation of  being  applied  with  facility 
and  comfort,  directly  over  or  around  the 
seat  or  the  course  of  the  nerve,  in  whatever 
part  of  the  body  the  disease  may  be  seated, 
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or  the  erratic  nature  of  the  pain  extends. 
The  powerful  and  specific  influence  of  elec- 
tricity on  the  nervous  system  has  long  been 
a familiar  fact  in  medicine,  but  the  great 
difficulty,  and  that  which  acted  almost  as  a 
prohibition  to  its  use,  was  the  knowledge 
how  to  moderate  the  potency  of  so  powerful 
an  agent,  and  maintain  its  influence  for  a 
sufficient  length  of  time  in  one  direction- 
obstacles,  now  entirely  overcome  by  this 
invention,  which,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  disease,  and  the  strength  of  the  current 
of  electricity  required,  can  be  maintained 
of  the  same  exact  power  for  an  indefinite 
time ; the  subtle  stream  passing  in  the 
same  direction  along  the  nerve,  till  the 
chain  or  battery  is  removed  from  the  body. 
These  little  instruments  can  be  worn  on  all 
parts  of  the  body  without  observation. 
According  as  the  paralysis  is  general  or 
local,  and  whether  it  attacks  the  upper  or 
lower  extremities,  the  right  or  the  lett  side 
of  the  body,  the  nerves  of  the  face,  or  those 
of  any  other  part  or  member,  must  depend 
the  strength  and  size  of  the  battery  worn ; 
or  whether  it  is  suspended  down  the  back, 
and  retained  in  contact  with  the  spinal 
column,  or  lies  longitudinally,  spirally,  or 
transversely,  must  depend  upon  the  dis- 
ease, its  situation,  and  strength.  But,  in 
whichever  way  applied,  it  acts  as  a 
direct  stimulant  to  the  nervous  centres  in 
palsy,  and  as  a sedative  in  acute  neu- 
ralgia, by  tranquillizing  the  undue  action, 
and  the  excited  extremity  of  the  nerve, 
to  a condition  analogous  to  a state  of 
health. 

PARCELS,  TO  Pack.— There  are  few 
persons  except  shopmen  and  tradespeople 
who  know  how  to  pack  a parcel  neatly  and 
securely,  and  yet  the  process  is  as  simple  as 
possible.  Spread  the  sheet  of  paper  flat  upon 
the  table,  then  place  the  articles  upon  it  in 
the  centre,  commencing  with  some  large 
article,  and  placing  the  smaller  ones  evenly 
upon  it.  When  all  are  collected  together, 
turn  the  side  of  the  paper  nearest  you  on 
the  articles  and  lap  over  the  side  furthest 
from  you,  at  the  same  time  turning  in  the 
edge  of  this  latter  a quarter  of  an  inch  or 
so,  to  prevent  it  being  cut  by  the  string. 
Place  some  weight  upon  these,  such  as  a 
book,  then  having  tied  a knot  in  the  end  of 
the  string,  take  the  end  in  the  left  hand  and 
tlie  other  portion  in  the  right,  and  draw  it 
underneath  the  right  hand  side  ol  the  parcel ; 
then  make  a slip  knot  and  pull  the  string 
tightly  until  it  properly  secures  the  opening 
in  the  paper ; let  the  knot  be  exactly  in  the 
centre  of  the  parcel,  then  pass  the  string 
under  the  left  hand  side  of  the  parcel,  and 
secure  it  as  before,  then  turn  the  euds  of  the 
parcel  neatly  in,  pass  the  string  underneath, 
and  finally  fasten  it  at  the  point  where  the 
parcel  was  begun. 

parchment  GLUE.—Boil  a pound  of 
parchment  in  six  quarts  of  water  till  the 
quantity  be  reduced  to  one  quart,  then  strain 
off  the  dregs  and  boil  it  again,  until  it  attains 
the  consistence  of  glue.  This  will  be  found 
an  efficient  substitute  for  the  ordinary  glue 
, and  paste. 
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PAREGORIC  ELIXIR.— An  agreeable 
and  effectual  remedy  for  coughs  and  colds. 
Take  a drachm  of  purified  opium,  a drachm 
of  flowers  of  benjamin,  a drachm  of  oil  of 
aniseed,  and  two  scruples  of  camphor,  steep 
these  constituents  in  a pint  of  brandy  or 
proof  spirit,  let  it  stand  for  ten  days,  oc- 
casionally shaking  it,  then  strain.  Take  a 
teaspoonful  in  half  a pint  of  white  wine, 
whey,  or  gruel  the  last  thing  at  night. 

PARENTS  AND  CHILDREN.— There 
are  several  laws  relating  to  the  position 
which  parents  and  children  hold  towards 
each  other.  A parent  may  exercise  full  con- 
trol over  his  children,  he  may  lawfully  cor- 
rect them  in  a reasonable  manner  until  they 
arrive  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  when  his 
legal  power  over  them  ceases.  It  is  also 
supposed  that  a parent  can  exercise  no 
legitimate  control  over  a married  daughter, 
above  sixteen  years  of  age,  but  on  this  point 
the  law  is  not  sufliciently  clear.  A parent 
may  compel  any  or  one  of  his  children  to 
contribute  towards  his  support,  in  the  event 
of  his  being  in  need  and  they  in  a position 
to  afl’ord  relief.  And  if  the  children  refuse, 
proceedings  may  be  instituted  against  them, 
upon  the  parent  becoming  chargeable  to  the 
parish.  A father  is  liable  for  the  debts  in- 
curred by  his  son  until  he  becomes  of  age, 
so  far  as  necessaries  only  are  concerned.  In 
the  event  of  any  dispute  or  separation  oc- 
curring between  the  parents  of  a child,  the 
father  has  a right  to  the  custody  of  his  child 
however  young,  and  to  compel  its  delivery 
by  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  but  the  Court  of 
Chancery  has  the  power  to  order  the  mother 
access  to  the  child  if  within  seven  years  of 
age,  and  for  the  delivery  of  it  to  her  until 
that  age,  upon  a proper  case  being  shown 
for  that  purpose.  A grandfather  is  com- 
pellable to  contribute  towards  the  mainten- 
auce  of  his  grandchildren,  whether  the  child’s 
father  be  able  to  support  him  or  not.  A 
father  is  also  compellable  to  contribute  to- 
wards the  support  of  his  married  daughter, 
even  though  her  husband  may  be  able  to 
maintain  her,  provided  it  be  shown  either 
that  the  husband  has  deserted  so  as  to  make 
itimpossible  for  her  to  obtain  her  mainten- 
ance I'rom  him,  or  that  she  has  misconducted 
herself  in  such  a manner  as  to  relieve  him 
from  further  liability  to  maintain  her.  On 
the  other  hand,  a father  is  not  legally  liable 
for  the  support  of  his  son’s  wife  and  chil- 
dren during  any  period  that  he  (the  son)  is 
unable  to  contribute  to  their  maintenance. 
Sons-in-law  and  daughters-in-law  are  not 
bound  to  support  their  mothcr-iu-law.  A 
step-father  or  step-mother  is  not  bound  to 
maintain  step-children  beyond  the  age  of 
sixteen. 

I’ARLOUR.— An  apartment  usually  situ- 
ated on  the  ground-tloor,  and  set  aside  as 
the  common  room  of  the  family.  In  it 
company  may  sit  at  all  hours  of  the  day, 
and  every  kind  of  repast  be  taken.  Such  an 
apartment  should  be  fitted  up  and  I'urnished 
more  for  comfort  than  appearance. 

PARLOUR  MAGIC.-Under  this  head 
are  comprised  a number  of  feats  in  legerde- 
main, and  several  optical  illusions,  which, 
if  performed  with  skill,  are  excellently  well 


adapted  for  in-door  amusements.  Tho  fol- 
lowing will  be  found  some  of  the  most  prac- 
ticable and  entertaining  -.—The  Flying  Groat. 
Anoint  the  nail  of  the  middle  Anger  with 
a little  wax.  Then  place  a fom’penny  piece 
in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  exhibit  it  to 
the  company,  saying  thait  you  have  but  to 
command  it  and  the  coin  will  vanish.  Close 
your  hand,  pressing  the  wax  on  the  four- 
penny  piece,  then  rapidly  open  it,  and  the 
piece  wili  adhere  to  the  wax,  and  be  con- 
cealed behind  the  finger  when  the  hand  is 
held  up  with  the  palm  toward  the  company. 
To  takefealhers  out  of  an  empty  handkerchief.  Bor- 
row half  a dozen  ostrich  feathers,  and  having 
taken  off  your  coat  dispose  them  s&oothly 
along  your  arm,  with  the  stems  towards 
your  hand.  Put  on  your  coat  again.  Borrow 
a handkerchief  from  one  of  the  company, 
and  display  it  to  show  that  it  is  quite  empty. 
Throw  it  over  your  left  arm,  and  with  your 
right  hand  draw  out  one  of  the  feathers 
from  beneath  your  coat-sleeve ; at  the  same 
time,  give  it  a flourish  in  the  air,  to  remove 
any  appearance  of  its  having  been  in  a 
cramped  position.  Put  the  feather  into  a 
vase  or  insert  it  into  a hole  in  the  table,  and 
again  throw  the  empty  handkerchief  over 
your  arm  and  repeat  the  trick.  When  all 
the  feathers  are  displayed  they  wUl  make  a 
great  show,  and  appear  much  too  bulky  to 
have  been  concealed  in  your  sleeve.  2^ 
Knotted  Thread.  Have  a piece  of  thread  about 
eight  or  ten  inches  long,  twisted  about  the 
top  of  one  of  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand, 
and  upon  this  finger  place  a thimble,  the 
better  to  conceal  the  thread.  One  end  of  the 
thread  should  be  available  to  make  a knot 
on.  Thread  a needle  with  a similar  piece. 
The  thread  in  the  needle  must  have  one  of 
its  ends  drawn  up  close,  and  this  must  be 
concealed  between  the  forefinger  and  the 
thumb;  the  other  end  should  lie  down  by 
the  side  of  the  thread  which  is  fastened 
under  the  thimble.  These  two  will  then 
appear  the  two  threads  belonging  to  the 
needle.  You  now  make,  with  great  parade, 
a double  or  treble  knot — of  course  this  is 
in  the  false  end— and  then  commence  to 
sew ; sew  away  rapidly,  and  the  knotted 
thread  will  appear  to  have  been  passed  every 
time  through  the  piece  of  cloth  or  cambric 
operated  on.  Magical  amputation.  Have  a 
knife  with  a gap  in  the  middle  of  the  blade. 
This  gap  must  be  carefully  concealed  from 
the  company  with  the  forefinger  of  the  right 
hand.  Then  place  the  kuile  across  your 
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nary  knot,  single,  not  double,  in  a handker- 
ohiet,  and  give  an  end  of  it  to  one  of  the 
company  to  hold,  telling  him  that  he  cannot 
pull  the  knot  so  tight  but  you  will  be  able  to 
disBolve  it  with  a word.  When  he  pulls,  you 
utter  a few  mysterious  words  and  slip  the 
thumb  of  your  left  hand  into  the  knot,  as 
shown  in  the  engraving.  The  handkerchief 
will  then  be  pulled  out  straight,  and  the 
knot  will  disappear.  The  wonderful  filter. 
Place  before  the  company  a vase  full  of  ink. 
To  assure  the  spectators  that  it  really  con- 
tains ink,  dip  a ladle  into  the  vase  and  pour 
a portion  of  the  ink  upon  a dish  to  be  sent 
round  for  inspection.  Then  throw  a hand- 
kerchief over  the  vase  and  instantly  with- 
draw it,  when  the  vase  is  found  to  contain 
pure  water,  in  which  a number  of  gold  flsh 
are  swimming.  The  mystery  is  thus  solved; 
— A lining  of  black  silk  is  made  to  lit  the 
interior  of  the  vase  with  the  greatest  exact- 
ness. The  water  with  which  this  is  filled 
keeps  the  lining  in  its  place.  The  ladle  is 
made  with  a tubular  handle,  into  which  ink 
is  poured.  When  dipped  into  the  vase,  the 
ink  flows  down  the  ladle  into  the  bowl, 
and  is  poured  out.  In  withdrawing  the 
handkerchief  the  lining  is  also  withdrawn, 
and  all  is  complete.  The  handcuffs  unfaaienM. 
Two  persons  tie  their  hands  together  with 
two  pieces  of  string,  as  shown  in  the  en- 
graving, so  that  the  strings  cross.  The 
problem  is  to  free  themselves  without  un- 
tying any  of  the  knots.  This  will  occasion 
a considerable  deal  of  manoeuvreing,  and  it 
will  be  probably  some  time  before  the  right 


desire  some  person  to  remove  one  of  the 
wafers  from  one  side  of  the  blade,  turn  the 
knife  twice,  and  there  will  appear  to  be  only 
two  wafers  on  each  side.  Have  another 
wafer  removed  from  the  same  side,  and 
again  turn  the  knife  twice,  there  will  now 
appear  only  one  wafer  on  each  side.  Re- 
move a third  wafer,  turn  the  knife  rapidly 
twice,  and  the  wafers  will  seem  to  have  all 
disappeared.  The  secret  is  in  turning  the 
knife  between  the  finger  and  thumb  so  dex- 
terously, that  two  circuits  are  made  where 
only  one  is  suspected,  and  the  side  upon 
which  the  wafers  remain  being  consequently 
kept  always  out  of  sight.  The  self-supporting 
bridge.  Set  three  glass  tumblers,  or  cups,  or 
gallipots  upon  a table  in  the  form  of  a 
triangle,  as  illustrated  in  the  accompanying 


method  is  discovered.  It  is  performed  as 
follows A gathers  up  the  middle  part  or 
the  string  that  binds  him,  and  slips  it  under 
the  noose  on  B’s  wrist.  Through  this  mmse, 
if  B’s  hand  is  put,  the  handcuffed  parties 

will  be  free,  ne  surprising  wofers.  T\i\s  de- 
lusion depends  entirely  on  the  rapid  manner 
in  which  the  knife  employed  in  the  trick  is 
turned  in  the  hand.  On  each  side  or  an 
ivory  paper-knife  place,  or  allow  one  m tne 
company  to  do  so,  three  wafers.  These 
should  be  all  of  the  same  size  and  colour. 
Exhibit  the  knife  freely,  to  show  that  ^ere 
are  really  three  wafers  on  each  side,  men 
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figure,  and  arrange  them  upon  three  knives. 

1 thus  rests  upon  No.  2,  No.  2 upon  No. 
3,  and  No.  3 upon  No.  i ; and  a bridge  pro- 
perly constructed  will  bear  a considerable 
weight.  The  tripod  of  pipes.  A similar  trick 
to  the  preceding  may  be  performed  with 
three  tobacco  pipes.  Procure  three  clean 
clay  pipes,  place  the  first  of  them  bowl 
downwards,  and  let  its  stem  be  supported 
upon  a second,  placed  similarly.  The  third 


pip#  is  placed  so  as  to  complete  the  triangle. 
Its  bowl  supporting  the  stem  of  No.  2,  and 
its  stem  resting  upon  No.  1.  This  liUle 
tripod,  notwithstanding  the  brittle  materials 
of  Its  structure,  will  sustain  a very  heavy 
weight.  To  lift  a bottle  with  a straw.  Procure 
a thick  strong  straw  about  three  timp  the 
length  of  the  bottle  with  which  you  intend 
to  operate,  bend  the  thick  end  "‘^J*^*"**?* 
sharp  angle,  and  put  this  bent  end  *"‘o  the 
bottle.  Wlien  the  doubled  part  has  reach^ 
below  the  neck,  it  will  open  and  form  a hook. 
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You  have  then  only  to  raise  the  bottle  by 
the  other  end.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the 


/' 


straw  selected  is  not  bruised  or  bent  other- 
wise than  as  it  is  intended  to  be,  or  it  wiU 
fail  in  raising  the  bottle.  Jumping  up  to  the 
ceiling.  There  is  no  delusion  more  mystifying 
than  this  when  properly  managed.  A sheet 
is  stretched  across  the  folding-doors  separat- 
ing two  apartments.  Ali  the  lights  must  be 
removed  from  the  room  in  which  the  spec- 
tators are,  and  the  arrangement  in  the  room 
which  forms  the  stage  for  the  actors  in  the 
puzzle  must  be  as  shown  in  the  diagram. 


K represents  the  sheet  fastened  across  be- 
tween tile  apartments,  B is  a door  by  which 
the  actors  enter  upon  the  scene,  c is  a stool 
placed  in  front  of  a second  and  higher  one, 
D,  upon  which  a powerful  light  is  burning ; 
behind  n is  e,  a bench  or  table.  The  actor 
entering  at  n projects  his  shadow  upon  the 
sheet.  At  first,  as  he  Is  close  to  the  sheet  the 
shadow  will  be  only  life-size,  and  it  wiil  de- 
pend upon  the  skill  of  the  performer  to 
make  the  shadow  comical  and  diverting. 
But  as  he  recedes  from  the  sheet  and  ap- 
proaches the  light  his  shadow  will  increase 
in  size,  so  that  when  close  to  the  light  it  will 
assume  gigantic  proportions.  Ihe  leap  into 
the  clouds  is  then  easily  effected.  Stepping 


upon  the  stool  c the  performer  springs  over 
the  light  on  to  e,  and  to  the  spectators  in 


the  darkened  apartment  he  will  appear  to 
have  jumped  through  the  ceiling. 

PARROT. — A very  entertaining  bird, 
which,  if  properly  taught,  will  afford  much 
amusement.  Parrots  thrive  best  when  kept 
upon  different  kinds  of  grain,  nuts,  and 
seeds,  varied  with  bread  soaked  in  milk. 
Indian  corn  may  be  also  occasionally  sub- 
stituted, being  well  boiled  for  three-quarters 
of  an  hour,  when  the  water  should  be 


drained  off,  and  the  Corn  given  cold  to  the 
bird.  Biscuit,  and  a small  portion  of  loaf 
sugar,  or  thoroughly  ripe  fruit,  may  be 
added ; but  pastry  and  every  kind  of  animal 
food  must  be  scrupulously  avoided.  Clean 
gravel  is  always  indispensable.  The  food  is 
better  if  placed  in  glass  or  earthenware 
pans,  wliich  are  more  easily  kept  clean. 
Zinc  boxes  should  never  be  used,  as  they 
are  partially  poisonous,  and  decidedly  in- 
jurious; and  tin  boxes  require  much  care 
to  keep  them  thoroughly  clean  and  dry. 
Parrots  are  peculiarly  liable  to  inflamma- 
tion, which  sometimes  arises  from  a sudden 
change  in  the  weather,  or  from  the  bird 
having  taken  cold  through  being  left  un- 
covered during  the  night.  When  affected 
by  it,  the  bird  becomes  dull  and  inactive, 
sleeping  frequently  in  the  morning,  which  is 
a certain  indication  of  disease.  The  following 
will  be  found  the  most  effectual  remedy : — 
Mix  a supply  of  whole  grits  well  boiled 
with  bread  and  milk,  adding  to  this  the 
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yolk  of  an  egg  boiled  hard.  About  twice  a 
week  Indian  com  may  be  substituted,  and 
the  juice  of  scalded  rape-seed  given  for 
drink  instead  of  water.  Should  this  fail  in 
effecting  a cure,  after  a few  days’  trial, 
remove  the  food  at  night,  placing  in  its 
stead  a small  quantity  of  magnesia  dis- 
solved in  a tablespoonful  of  water.  After 
the  bird  has  partaken 
of  this  in  the  morning, 
it  may  be  removed,  and 
the  above  species  of  food 
continued  as  before.  The 

Earrot’s  cage  should 
e commodious,  strong, 
and  comfortable.  The 
perches  should  be  thick 
in  the  middle,  and  con- 
veniently placed  for  the 
bird  to  exercise  without 
injuring  himself.  Beside 
the  perches,  there  should 
be  hung,  quite  clear  of 
them,  at  the  top  of  the 
cage,  a ring  or  hook, 
freely  moveable,  upon 
which  the  bird  can  take  exercise  and 
roost  at  night.  The  cage  shown  in  the  en- 
graving is  one  which  will  be  found  well 
adapted  for  this  bird.  It  ought  to  be  at 
leas't  five  feet  in  height,  and  three  feet  across 
the  widest  part. 

PARSLEY  AND  BUTTER.— Wash  some 
parsley  very  clean,  and  pick  it  carefully 
leaf  by  leaf ; put  a teaspoonful  of  salt  into 
half  a pint  of  boiling  water,  boil  the  parsley 
for  about  ten  minutes,  drain  it  in  a sieve, 
mince  it  quite  fine,  and  then  bruise  it  to  the 
pulp;  put  this  into  a sauce-boat,  and  mix 
with  it,  by  degrees,  about  half  a pint  of 
good  melted  butter ; this  butter  should  be 
made  without  much  flour,  as  the  parsley 
will  add  to  its  thickness. 

PARSLEY  AND  LIVER.— Wash  the 
liver  of  a fowl  or  rabbit,  and  boil  it  for 
five  minutes  in  five  tablespoonfuls  of  water; 
chop  it  fine  or  pound  it  in  a small  quantity 
of  the  liquor  it  was  boiled  in,  and  rub  it 
through  a sieve  ; wash  about  one-third  the 
bull^  of  parsley  leaves,  put  them  on  to  boil 
in  a little  boiling  water,  with  a teaspoonful 
of  salt  in  it ; lay  it  on  a hair  sieve  to  drain, 
and  mince  it  very  fine,  mix  it  with  the  liver, 
and  put  it  into  a quarter  of  a pint  of  melted 
butter,  warm  it  up,  but  do  not  let  it  boil. 

PARSLEY  CRISPED.  — Wash  some 
sprigs  of  young  parsley  thoroughly,  drain 
them  from'  the  water,  and  swing  them  in 
a clean  cloth  until  they  are  quite  dry ; 
place  them  on  a sheet  of  writing  paper  in  a 
Dutch  oven  before  a brisk  fire,  and  keep 
them  frequently  turned  until  they  are  quite 
crisp ; they  wiil  become  so  in  from  six  to 
eight  minutes.  Parsley  prepared  in  this 
manner  forms  a very  delicate  garnish  for 
lamb  chops,  fish,  &c. 

PARSLEY,  Cui.TURE  of.  — There  are 
several  species  of  tliis  plant  in  cultivation, 
but  the  preference  is  usually  given  to  the 
sort  called  the  curl-leaved.  One  sowing  in 
spring  will  mostly  furnish  young  leaves  all 
the  year ; though,  to  answer  a constant 
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demand,  it  wiU  be  as  well  to  make  suc- 
cessive sowings  from  February  to  May. 
Sow  moderately  thick  in  narrow  drills, 
barely  a quarter  of  an  inch  deep,  twelvte 
inches  apart  if  in  a bed  by  itself,  or  in  a 
single  one  round  the  edge  of  a bed,  the  soil 
being  raked  level,  and  the  stones  imme- 
diately above  the  seed  gathered  off.  The 
plants  will  come  up  in  three  or  four  weeks, 
and  when  two  or  three  inches  high  may 
be  gathered  all  the  summer,  winter,  and 
following  spring.  In  early  June,  when  they 
make  a ^ow  for  seed,  the  stems  should  be 
out  down  close  to  the  bottom,  and  again  in 
September,  if  they  have  acquired  a strag- 
gling rank  growth  ; this  will  cause  them  to 
shoot  afresh,  and  acquire  a strong  growth 
before  the  arrival  of  severe  weather.  On 
the  approach  of  frost,  if  protection  is  af- 
forded to  the  plants  by  means  of  haulm  or 
reed  panels,  so  supported  as  not  to  touch 
them,  they  wiU  be  preserved  in  a much 
better  state  for  use  in  winter  and  spring. 
But  a still  more  effectual  plan  is  to  take  up 
some  of  the  strongest  and  best  curled  plants 
in  September,  and  plant  them  in  pots,  two 
or  three  plants  in  each,  using  a rich  soil. 
If  these  be  placed  in  a pit  or  greenhouse, 
and  abundance  of  liquid  manure  given,  they 
will  be  very  productive  throughout  the 
winter.  To  obtain  seed,  allow  some  of  the 

Elants  to  run  up  in  June;  they  should  not, 
owever,  stand  nearer  than  eighteen  inches 
to  each  other.  The  seed  ripens  early  in 
autumn,  and  when  perfectly  dry,  may  be 
beaten  out  and  stored. 

PARSLEY  FRIED.- When  parsley  has 
been  prepared,  as  for  crisping,  and  is  quite 
dry,  put  it  into  a pan  of  hot  lard  or  butter, 
and  fry  it  quickly ; have  a slice  ready  to 
take  it  out  the  instant  it  is  crisp,  and  drain 
it  on  a cloth  spread  upon  a sieve  reversed, 
and  placed  before  the  lire. 

PARSLEY  PIE.— Pick  carefully  a suf- 
ficient quantity  of  parsley  from  the  thick 
stalks,  scald  it  in  boiling  water  and  place 
it  In  a cullender  to  drain ; cut  a portion  of 
breast  of  veal  into  small  pieces,  and  having 
seasoned  them  with  pepper  and  salt,  place 
them  in  a pie-dish,  in  alternate  layers  ot 
meat  and  the  scalded  parsley,  putting  in 
each  layer  a slice  or  two  of  pickled  pork; 
when  the  dish  is  full,  cover  it  with  a suet 
crust,  and  bake  it  in  a slow  oven ; when 
done,  lift  the  crust  carefully,  and  pour  into 
the  dish  a large  teacupful  of  cream,  in  which 
the  yolk  of  an  egg  has  been  beaten  up. 

PARSLEY,  TO  Piif.seuve.— To  preserve 
parsley  through  the  winter,  gather  it  in  May, 
June,  or  July,  take  the  fresh-gathered 
sprigs,  pick  and  wash  them  clean,  and  set 
them  over  the  fire  in  a stewpan  half  lull  of 
water ; sprinkle  a little  salt  in  it ; boll  and 
skim  it  clean,  and  then  put  in  the  parsley; 
let  it  boil  for  two  or  three  minutes,  then 
take  it  out  and  lay  it  on  a sieve  before  the 
fire,  so  that  it  may  dry  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. Put  it  by  in  a tin  box  and  keep  it  in 
a dry  place;  when  it  is  required  ibr  use, 
lay  it  in  a basin,  and  cover  It  with  warm 
water  for  a few  minutes  previous  to  being 
used. 
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PARSLEY,  Uses  and  Properties  of. 
— In  addition  to  parsley  being  used  as  a 
garnish  and  for  sauces,  it  also  serves  as  an 
excellent  food  for  some  animals.  Rabbits 
are  excessively  fond  of  it,  and  it  should 
always  form  a portion  of  the  food  given  to 
these  animals  when  kept  in  a state  of 
confinement.  This  herb  when  used  as  a 
food  for  sheep  imparts  to  their  flesh  a very 
agreeable  flavour ; it  has  also  been  found 
efficacious  in  curing  the  sheep- rot,  and  has 
been  tried  both  in  Hampshire  and  Berkshire 
with  marked  advantage.  Another  property 
in  parsley  is,  that  its  leaves  when  chewed 
will  take  away  offensive  odours  of  the 
breath,  such  as  when  onions  have  been 
eaten,  or  spirits  have  been  drunk. 

PARSNIP.— Of  this  root  there  are  many 
varieties,  but  one  only  is  cultivated  in 
England.  The  soil  best  suited  for  the 
parsnip  is  a rich,  dry,  sandy  loam,  and  the 
deeper  the  better.  Before  sowing,  the 
ground  should  be  dug  or  trenched  at  least 
two  spades  deep,  and  the  manure  should 
be  perfectly  decomposed,  or  if  recent,  de- 
posited at  the  bottom  of  the  trench.  The 
situation  cannot  be  too  open.  Sow  from 
the  end  of  February  to  the  beginning  of 
April,  but  the  earlier  the  better.  Prepare 
beds  not  wider  than  five  feet  for  the  con- 
venience of  weeding,  sow  broadcast  mode- 
rately thin,  and  rake  the  seed  well  into  the 
ground ; or  sow  in  drills  eighteen  inches 
apart  and  half  an  inch  deep.  When  the 
plants  are  from  one  inch  to  three  inches 
high,  in  May  or  June,  let  them  be  thinned 
and  cleared  from  weeds,  either  by  hand  or  by 
small  hoeing,  thinning  them  from  ejght 
inches  to  twelve  inches  distance.  Keep 
them  afterwards  clean  from  weeds  till  the 
weaves  cover  tlieground,  after  which  no  fur- 
ther culture  will  be  required.  The  roots  will 
be  pretty  large  by  the  end  of  September, 
and  may  be  taken  up  as  wanted,  but  they 
do  not  attain  maturity  till  October,  which  is 
indicated  by  the  decay  of  the  leaves.  The 
root  will  remain  good  for  use  till  the  April 
or  May  following.  The  quantity  of  seed 
required  for  a bed  five  feet  by  twent-T  feet, 
is  half  an  ounce.  The  best  seeds  are'to  be 
procured  from  Guernsey  or  Jersey,  where 
this  root  is  grown  to  perfection.  To  obtain 
seed,  some  of  the  finest  roots  should  be 
allowed  to  remain ; or  else,  being  taken  up 
in  February,  planted  in  a situation  open 
but  sheltered  from  violent  winds.  If,  of 
necessity,  some  of  those  are  employed  which 
have  been  preserved  in  sand,  such  should 
be  selected  us  have  not  had  their  tops  cut 
oif  very  close.  In  dry  weather,  water  plen- 
tifully twice  a week.  At  the  end  of  August 
the  seed  is  usually  ripe,  the  umbels  may 
then  be  cut,  and  when  thoroughly  dried  on 
clotlis,  the  seed  beuteu  out  and  stored. 
Seed  should  be  never  employed  when  more 
than  a year  old. 

PARSNIP  SOUP. — Take  sLx  or  eight 
full-grown  parsnips,  scrape  them  clean  and 
rasp  them,  add  a few  onions  sliced,  and  if 
obtainable,  a ripe  tomato.  AVhile  this  is 
being  done,  the  broth  of  any  kind  of  fresh 
meat  which  has  been  got  ready,  should  be 


heated  and  seasoned  with  a little  mace  and 
salt ; put  the  vegetables  into  two  quarts  of 
the  skimmed  broth,  cover  the  stewpan  close, 
and  let  the  contents  simmer  by  the  side  of 
the  fire  for  two  or  three  hours,  by  which 
time  the  vegetables  will  have  become  ten- 
der enough  to  be  pulped  through  a hair 
sieve : after  this  is  done,  boil  the  soup  till 
it  as  smooth  as  a jelly,  then  serve. 

PARSNIP  WINE. — Take  fifteen  pounds 
of  sliced  parsnips,  and  boil  them  till  quite 
soft  -in  five  gallons  of  water ; drain  the 
liquor  thoroughly  from  them,  run  the  pulp 
through  a fine  sieve,  return  the  liquor  into 
the  boiler,  and  add  three  pounds  of  loaf 
sugar  to  every  gallon ; boil  the  whole  for 
three-quarters  of  an  hour ; when  tepid  lay 
a toast  covered  ivith  yeast  in  it,  and  cover 
it,  keeping  the  cooler  in  a warm  place; 
when  it  begins  to  ferment,  put  it  into  a 
cask,  taking  out  the  toast.  It  should  not 
be  racked  till  the  autumn,  nor  bottled  till 
six  months  afterwards. 

PARSNIPS  BOILED.  — Scrape  them 
and  cut  them  in  halves,  and  remove 
every  speckle  or  blemish;  put  them  into 
boiling  water,  and  boil  them  from  twenty 
minutes  to  an  hour,  according  to  their  ten- 
derness ; they  may  be  tried  by  thrusting  a 
fork  into  them,  and  if  that  goes  easily 
through,  they  are  sufficiently  done.  As 
they  require  more  or  less  time,  according 
to  their  size,  they  should  be  matched  as 
nearly  as  possible,  so  that  all  may  be  done 
at  the  same  time.  The  water  in  which  they 
are  boiled  shouffi  be  well  skimmed.  Boiled' 
parsnips  are  a favourite  accompaniment  to 
salt  flsn,  and  boiled  pork  and  beef. 

PARSNIPS,  Dietetic  Properties  of. 
—The  nutritious  matter  in  parsnips  is  found 
by  analysis  to  be  ninety-nine  parts  in  a 
thousand,  of  which  nine  parts  are  mucilage, 
and  the  remaining  ninety  are  saccharine 
matter.  It  is  a valuable  culinary  vegetable 
stew's,  and  if  well  boiled  is  not 
difficult  ol  digestion.  As  this  vegetable  has 
considerable  heating  properties,  it  should 
not  be  largely  partaken  of  by  persons  of 
warm  temperament. 

PARSNIPS  FRICASSEED.  — Scrape 
some  parsnips  and  boil  them  in  milk  tiil'they 
are  soft ; then  cut  them  lengthwise  into  pieces 
two  or  three  inches  long ; simmer  them  in 
a white  sauce,  made  of  si.x  tablespoonluls  of 
broth,  half  a cupful  of  cream,  a bit  of  butter, 
a little  flour,  mace,  pepper,  and  salt. 

PARSNIPS  FRIED. — Boil  the  parsnips 
until  they  are  half  done,  lift  them  out,  and 
let  them  cool ; slice  them  rather  thickly, 
sprinkle  them  with  salt  and  pepper,  and 
I'ry  them  a pale  brown  in  good  butter. 
Serve  them  with  roast  meat,  and  dish  them 
under  it. 

PARSNIPS  MASHED.  — Boil  parsnips 
till  tender,  pare,  and  then  mash  them,  and 
warm  them  iu  a stewpan  with  a little 
cream,  a piece  of  butler,  and  a seasoning  of 
pepper  and  salt.  They  may  be  thus  pre- 
pared, either  alone,  or  inixed  with  carrots, 
turnips,  or  potatoes  ; in  any  guise  forming 
an  agreeable  aud  well-flavoured  dish. 
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PARSNIPS,  TO  Preserve.— Dig  up  a 
portion  of  the  roots  in  the  beginning  of 
November,  when  the  leaves  decay ; cut  the 
tops  off  close,  and  lay  the  roots  in  sand 
under  cover,  ready  for  use  in  hard  frosty 
weather  ; the  rest  will  keep  good  in  the 
ground  till  they  begin  to  shoot  in  the  spring ; 
Sien,  in  February  or  March,  dig  them  up, 
cut  the  tops  off,  and  thus  preserved  in  sand, 
the  roots  will  remain  good  till  the  end  of 
April 

PARTERRE.— A portion  of  the  garden 
set  apart  for  the  cultivation  of  flowers  in 
picturesque  forms  and  fanciful  flgures.  The 
designs  for  the^e  are  most  correctly  trans- 
ferred to  ground  as  they  are  copied  on  paper, 
by  covering  the  figure  to  be  copied  with 
squares  formed  by  temporary  lines  inter- 
secting each  other  at  equal  distances  and  at 
right  angles,  and  by  tracing  on  the  ground 
similar  squares,  but  much  larger,  according 
to  a certain  scale.  Sometimes  the  figure  is 


drawn  on  paper  in  blaek,  and  the  squares  in 
red,  while  tlie  squares  on  the  ground  are 
formed  by  stretching  cords  rubbed  with 
chalk,  which,  by  being  struck  on  the  ground 
(previously  made  perfectly  smooth),  leave 
white  lines. 

PARTIE.S.  Dints  on  Giving.— Parties 
are  frequently  given  without  any  definite 
occasion,  and  with  no  set  kind  of  entertain- 
ment: the  reunions  termed  evening  parties 
are  of  this  nature.  The  refreshments  fur- 
nished may  consist  of  tea,  coffee,  lemonade 
and  other  effervescing  beverages,  fruit,  cake, 
sandwiches,  &c.  There  is  no  occasion  for 
a sit-down  meal,  the  refreshments  being 
handed  round  by  the  servants,  or  by  the 
main  guests.  The  amusements  may  com- 
prise singing,  dancing,  card-playing,  acting 
charades,  forfeits,  and  any  other  pastime 
whicii  the  ingenuity  of  the  host  and  hostess 
can  invent.  The  principle  is,  that  the  as- 
sembled guests  are  met  together  for  the 
purpose  of  enjoying  themselves,  and  ad- 
ministering to  the  enjoyment  of  others  in 
any  rational  manner.  At  sucli  times,  there- 
fore, as  the  mirth  begins  to  flap,  and  conver- 
sation ceases,  it  is  not  out  of  place  for  any 
one  to  take  tiie  initiative  in  any  pastime 
tliat  is  calculated  to  be  generally  aMeptable. 
At  the  same  time,  the  person  giving  the 
party  should  take  care  that  the  materials 
for  amusement  are  ready  at  hand ; and 
should,  indeed,  have  mentally  planned  a 
programme  of  the  evening’s  amusements, 
ui  order  to  prevent  anything  like  dulness 
OS  Inanity  taking  possession  of  the  guests. 
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Thus  the  givers  of  the  entertainment  will 
not  fail  to  invite  persons  who  can  play  and 
sing,  and  especially  secure  the  services  of 
one  of  those  persons  who  by  his  accom- 
plishments and  sociable  disposition  is  able 
to  take  the  lead  in  every  kind  of  pastime, 
and  to  come  to  the  rescue  whenever  an 
awkward  pause  occurs.  It  is  considered 
etiquette  to  appear  at  an  evening  party  in 
ftill  dress,  unless  under  specim  circum- 
stances, when  a person  must  be  guided  by 
his  taste  and  discernment.  The  cost  attend- 
ing giving  an  evening  party  is  much  less, 
and  the  pleasure  far  greater,  than  that  inci- 
dental to  any  other  entertainment.  In 
England,  miscellaneous  evening  parties  do 
not  often  go  off  with  spirit,  partly  on  ac- 
count of  the  eating  and  drinking  being 
made  subsidiary  to  other  attractions,  and 
partly  on  account  of  the  shyness  and  ab- 
sence of  vivacity  characterizing  English 
people  generally.  It  would  be  possible, 
however,  for  persons  of  congenial  tastes 
and  dispositions  to  form  little  coteries  of 
their  own,  and  project  a series  of  evening 
parties,  to  be  given  first  at  the  house  of  one 
and  then  of  another.  Nothing  could  be 
more  delightful  than  such  rhinions  as  these, 
which  would  not  only  be  productive  of  im- 
mediate enjoyment,  but  serve  to  bind  still 
closer  the  ties  of  friendship  and  goodwiU. 
They  would  also  be  of  incalculable  advantage 
to  young  persons  of  both  sexes,  not  only  in 
habituating  them  to  the  proper  tone  of 
society,  but  in  afl’ording  them  opportunities 
for  forming  friendships  and  matrimonial 
alliances.— See  Ball  Room,  Breakfasts. 
Dinner,  Invitation,  Supper,  Tea,  Wed- 
ding Ceremony,  &c. 

PARTNERSHir.  — A commercial  rela- 
tionship existing  between  two  or  more  per- 
sons, for  the  conducting  of  certain  trans- 
actions on  principles  of  joint  responsibility 
and  mutual  benefit.  The  terms  upon  which 
partnerships  are  entered  upon  are  usually 
expressed  in  a deed  drawn  up  for  this  pur- 
pose; and  without  such  a deed,  no  person 
should  associate  himself  permanently  with 
another  in  the  way  of  business.  The  terras 
upon  which  partnerships  are  established  are 
necessarily  varied,  according  to  the  nature 
,and  extent  of  the  commercial  transaction 
'engaged  in.  One  clause,  iioweyer,  is  almost 
invariably  inserted,  and  exercises  a whole- 
some check  for  the  benefit  of  all  parties, 
namely,  that  neither  of  the  parties  shall  on 
his  individual  responsibility  engage  in  any 
speculations,  accept  bills,  become  surety, 
lend  or  borrow  money,  under  certain  penal- 
ties made  and  provided.  Partnerships  can 
be  dissolved  only  by  mutual  consent,  and 
must  endure  for  the  term  agreed  upon.  One 
partner  of  the  firm,  therefore,  cannot  legally 
dismiss  or  get  rid  of  another,  unless  assent 
be  given.  AVhen  partnerships  are  dissolved, 
a public  notice  is  given  in  the  London  Gazelle, 
the  name  ol’  the  retiring  member  or  mem- 
bers of  the  firm  being  duly  set  forth.  AVith- 
out  tills  notice,  no  dissolution  of  partner- 
ship is  recognisable ; and  tlie  person  with- 
drawing iiimself  in  tills  informal  manner 
still  continues  to  be  responsible  as  a member 
of  the  linn.  As  partnerships  are  very  serious 
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and  important  engagements,  no  one  should 
enter  upon  them  without  having  duly 
weighed  the  matter  himself,  and  having 
taken  the  advice  of  friends  upon  whom  he 
can  rely.  The  circumstances  and  position 
of  the  person  he  contemplates  joining 
should  be  clearly  inquired  into,  otherwise 
he  may  cement  himself  with  a man  who 
though  ostensibly  prosperous,  is  in  reality 
in  embarrassed  circumstances.  Nor  is  this 
all : integrity  and  moral  principles  should 
not  be  disregarded.  And,  lastly,  compati- 
bility of  temper,  congeniality  of  disposition, 
and  coincidence  of  views,  should  be  taken 
into  account.  From  the  neglect  of  this 
latter  circumstance,  many  associations  have 
been  formed  with  the  most  melancholy 
results  : continual  disagreements  leading  to 
a systematic  playing  at  cross  purposes  ; and 
finally  separating  in  disgust,  with  oppor- 
tunities lost  through  variance,  and  a good 
business  sacrificed  to  personal  spleen. 

PARTRIDGrE.— Of  this  bird  there  are 
two  kinds,  the  red  and  the  gray,  the  latter 
being  that  which  is  common  in  the  country  ; 
the  plumage  is  of  a brown  and  ash  colour, 
elegantly  mixed  with  .black;  the  tail  is 
short,  and  the  figure  more  plump  than 
symmetrical.  Partridges  pair  about  the 
third  week  in  February ; and  sometimes 


after  being  paired,  if  the  weather  be  severe, 
they  all  gather  together  and  form  a covey, 
and  are  then  said  to  pack.  They  begin  to 
lay  in  six  weeks  after  pairing.  The  female 
lays  her  eggs  (from  twelve  to  twenty)  on 
the  ground,  scraping  together  a few  bents 
and  decayed  leaves  into  any  small  hollow. 
The  young  birds  begin  to  appear  about  the 
first  ten  days  in  .June,  and  the  earliest  will 
take  the  wing  towards  the  latter  end  of  the 
month.  In  dry  seasons  they  are  most  nu- 
merous. Corn-fields  are  the  places  which 
partridges  most  delight  in,  e.speciully  while 
the  corn  is  growing,  that  being  a safe  retreat* 
where  they  remain  undisturbed.  They  fre- 
quent the  same  fields  after  the  corn  is  cut 
down,  and  there  I'eed  on  the  dropped  grains, 
finding  a sufficient  shelter  under  cover  of 
the  stubble.  When  the  winter  comes  on, 
and  the  stubble-fields  are  eilher  trodden 
down  or  ploughed  up,  they  then  retire  to 
the  uplaud  meadows,  where  they  lodge  in 


high  grass : they  also  sometimes  resort  to 
the  low  coppice  woods,  especially  if  they 
are  contiguous  to  corn-fields.  Partridge 
shooting  commences  by  law  on  the  1st  of 
September,  when  the  birds  are  strong,  and 
terminates  on  the  1st  of  February.  In  the 
course  of  September,  the  short  flights  of  the 
coveys,  in  tolerably  well  preserved  grounds, 
afford  abundance  of  sport.  In  more  open 
districts  of  country,  where  there  is  a wider 
range,  partridge  shooting  requires  more 
skUI,  and  the  aid  of  a steady  pointer  or 
setter.  In  shooting  at  a covey  of  partridges, 
select  a bird  on  the  outside,  and  fire  at  it 
alone;  it  is  held  as  being  unsportsmanlike 
to  let  fi^  indiscriminately  at  the  centre  of  a 
group  of  birds. 

PARTRIDGE  BOILED.— Strip  off  the 
feathers,  clean,  and  wash  the  birds  well,  cut 
off  the  heads,  truss  the  legs  like  those  of  a 
boiled  fowl,  and,  when  ready,  drop  them 
into  a large  pan  of  boiling  water ; throw  a 
little  salt  on  them,  and  in  a quarter  of  an 
hour  they  will  be  done.  Serve  them  with 
mushroom  or  celery  sauce  and  gravy. 

PARTRIDGE  BROILED.  — Divide  a 
young  and  well-kept  partridge,  and  wipe  it 
with  a soft  clean  cloth  inside  .and  out,  but 
do  not  wash  it;  broil  it  delicately  over  a 
very  clear  lire,  sprinkling  it  w*ith  a little 
salt  and  cayenne ; rub  a little  fresh  butter 
over  it  the  moment  it  is  taken  from  the  fire, 
and  send  it  quickly  to  table,  with  a sauce 
made  of  a good  slice  of  butter  browned 
with  flour,  a little  water,  cayenne,  salt,  and 
mushroom  ketchup  poured  over  it. 

PARTRIDGE,  Dietetic  Pkopeuties 
OF. — The  flesh  of  this  bird  is  nutritious  and 
easily  digestible,  and  is  very  suitable  for 
invalids ; but  this  only  applies  to  it  when 
young,  as,  when  oid,  it  becomes  tough,  hard 
of  digestion,  and  of  a disagreeable  flavour. 
Partridges  should  be  hung  some  days  before 
they  are  cooked,  as  they  then  become  tender 
and  high-liavoured. 

PARTRIDGE  PIE.  — Pick,  singe,  and 
clean  four  partridges,  cut  oft’  the  legs  at  the 
mid- joint,  season  with  pepper,  salt,  thyme, 
chopped  parsley,  aud  two  mushrooms,  of 
moderate  size,  chopped  fine.  Put  the  par- 
tridges at  the  bottom  of  the  dish,  and  lay 
over  them  some  veal  cutlet  and  ham,  cut 
into  pieces  about  two  inches  square ; add 
half  a pint  of  good  veal  broth,  cover  with  a 
puff  paste,  brush  over  with  egg,  and  bake 
tor  an  hour. 

PARTRIDGE  POITED.  — Clean  the 
partridges  thoroughly,  and  season  them 
with  mace,  allspice,  white  pepper,  and  salt. 
Rub  every  part  of  the  bird  well;  then  lay 
the  breast  downwards  in  a pan,  and  pack 
the'birds  as  closely  as  possible;  put  a great 
deal  of  butter  on  them,  then  cover  the  pan 
with  a coarse  flour  paste,  with  a paper  over 
it;  tie  it  down  securely,  and  bake.  AVhen 
cold,  put  the  birds  into  pots,  and  cover 
them  with  butter. 

partridge  pudding.— Skin  a brace 
of  well-kept  partridges,  and  cut  them  down 
into  joints;  line  a deep  basin  with  suet 
crust,  lay  in  the  birds,  wliich  should  bo 
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rather  higtily  seasoned,  with  white  pepper 
and  cayenne,  and  moderately  with  salt ; 
pour  in  water  for  the  gravy,  close  the  pud- 
ding carefully,  and  boil  it  for  three  hours  to 
three  hours  and  a half.  When  mushrooms 
are  plentiful,  put  a layer  of  buttons  or  small 
flaps,  cleaned  as  for  pickling,  alternately 
with  a layer  of  partridge,  in  filling  the 
pudding : the  crust  may  be  left  untouched, 
and  merely  emptied  of  its  contents,  where  it 
Is  objected  to,  or  its  place  may  be  supplied 
with  a richer  one  made  of  butter. 

PARTRIDGE  ROAST.  — Let  the  bird 
hang  as  long  as  it  can  be  kept  without  being 
ofl'ensive ; pick  it  carefully,  draw,  and  singe 
it ; wipe  the  inside  thoroughly  with  a clean 
cloth ; truss  it  with  the  head  turned  under 
the  wing,  aud  the  legs  drawn  close  together, 
not  crossed.  Flour  them  when  first  laid  to 
the  fire,  and  baste  them  plentifully  with 
butter.  Serve  them  with  bread  sauce  and 
good  brown  gravy. 

PARTRIDGE  SALMI.— Half  roast  the 
partridges,  cut  them  up  neatly,  take  off  the 
akin ; put  the  trimmings  into  a stewpan 
with  a bit  of  butter  and  a tablespoonful  of 
flour ; stir  the  whole  over  the  fire,  then  add 
a glass  of  white  wine,  and  a little  gravy  or 
stock,  some  shalots,  chopped  parsley,  thyme, 
bay-leaf,  pepper,  and  salt ; let  it  boil  .fast 
for  half  an  hour,  strain,  skim,  add  the  juice 
of  a lemon,  and  make  the  partridge  hot  in 
the  sauce. 

PARTRIDGE  SOUP.— Take  a knuckle  of 
veal,  a piece  of  lean  ham,  three  good-sized 
carrots,  three  large  onions,  two  blades  of 
mace,  some  white  peppercorns,  and  five 
quarts  of  water ; make  this  into  a good 
stock,  then  add  four  partridges,  stew  them 
till  they  are  quite  tender,  take  the  best  parts 
oft',  beat  them  fine,  and  rub  them  through  a 
sieve  with  a little  of  the  stock;  stew  the 
bones  in  the  stock,  strain,  and  add  the 
whole  to  the  pounded  meat ; when  served, 
season,  adding  some  good  cream,  a spoonful 
of  sugar,  and  a glass  or  two  of  port  wiue. 

PARTRIDGE  STEWED.  — Truss  the 
partridges  with  the  wings  over  the  back 
and  the  legs  drawn  In  ; cut  a piece  of  pork 
or  bacon  in  long  strips,  and  put  them  into  a 
stewpan,  with  a piece  of  butter  the  size  ol  a 
walnut.  Fry  the  bacon  brown,  and  when 
quite  done,  put  in  the  partridges,  and  keep 
turning  them  until  they  are  very  brown, 
■aking  care  that  the  bacon  should  be  as 
much  in  the  breast  as  possible;  then  add  a 
fcacupful  of  gravy,  and  some  trimmings  ol 
meat  and  vegetables.  Have  ready  a large 
cabbage  boilM ; when  well  drained,  slice  it 
with  butter,  pepper,  and  salt;  put  it  while 
warm  with  the  gravy  to  the  partridges,  and 
let  them  stew  gently  for  an  hour,  turning 
the  birds  frequently.  Serve  up  the  birds 
with  the  bacon  underneath  and  the  cabbage 
round  them,  squeezed  dry,  aud  the  sauce 
well  skimmed. 

PARTRIDGE,  TO  Carve.— Cut  off  sli9es 
from  the  brea.st,  and  tlien  divide  tlie  bird 
in  two.  The  wing  is  the  prime  part,  espe- 
cially the  tip ; the  other  choice  parts  are  the 
breast  and  merrythought. 
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PARTRIDGES,  TO  Choose.— If  young, 
the  bill  is  of  a dark  colour,  and  the  legs 
yellowish ; if  new,  the  vent  will  be  firm ; 
if  they  are  old,  the  bill  will  be  white,  and 
the  legs  blue;  if  stale,  the  vent  will  appear 
greenish,  and  the  skin  will  peel  when 
touched  by  the  hand. 

PASSION.— Indulgence  in  passion  is  fre- 
quently productive  of  serious  and  even  fatal 
consequences,  the  brain  and  the  heart  being 
affected  ill  a greater  or  less  degree,  and 
sometimes  affected  beyond  the  reach  of 
recovery.  Persons  of  an  irritable  disposition 
are  apt  to  work  themselves  into  a passion 
on  the  most  trivial  provocation,  and  when 
the  dangers  attendant  on  this  course  of 
conduct  are  considered,  the  necessity  for 
controlling  passion  is  self-evident. 

PASSION  FLOWER.— A flower  taking 
its  name  from  a fanciful  idea  that  the  ap- 
pendages of  the  flower  [represent  the  pas- 
sion of  Christ  when  crucified.  They  are  all 


climbing  plants,  partly  herbaceous  and 
partly  shrubby.  There  are  many  species, 
some  are  odoriferous,  and  others  bear  Iruits 
which  are  edible,  though  not  of  very  rich 
flavours.  The  common  passion  flower  is 
the  tallest  and  most  woody  of  this  lamily, 
tlie  stem  attaining  almost  the  thickness  of 
a mtiii’s  arm,  and  giving  out  shoots  to  the 
length  of  fifteen  feet  in  one  season.  The 
leaves  are  palinate  and  flve-lobed,  with 
smooth  edges.  The  flowers  are  blue  outside, 
and  purple  and  white  within.  They  have  a 
faint  odour  and  are  very  evanescent,  con- 
tinuing but  for  a day.  The  fruit  is  egg- 
shaped,  and  encloses  a sweetish,  disagree- 
able pulp,  in  the  centre  of  which  are  seeds 
of  a black  colour.  AH  the  species  will  fruit 
in  large  pots,  in  hot-houses  in  this  country. 
The  roots  are  planted  in  a compost  of  very 
old  tan  and  rich  manure,  in  which  they 
strike  freely.  They  require  only  a temperate 
heat  of  about  seventy  degrees.  As  they 
j;r<)w,  the  very  strong  nhoots  should  be  cut 
oir.  ii.s  ihcflc  do  not  bear  so  well  as  those 
which  arc  less  vigorous. 
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PASSOVER  CAKE. — Make  a stiff  paste 
with  biscuit  powder,  milk,  and  water ; add 
a small  piece  of  butter,  the  yolk  of  an  egg, 
and  a little  white  suga.‘.  Cut  into  pieces, 
mould  with  the  hand,  and  bake  in  a brisk 
oven.  To  make  it  without  butter,  warm  a 
quarter  of  a pint  of  water,  flavoured  with  a 
httle  salt ; mix  four  eggs  with  half  a pound 
of  Hebrew  or  “matso”  flour,  and  a dessert- 
spoonful of  powdered  loaf  sugar ; mix  with 
a teacupful  of  milk,  and  bake  in  ^ tin. 

PASSPORT. — A document  which  a person 
intending  to  travel  in  most  European  cities, 
is  compelled  to  provide  himself’  with,  to 
enable  him  to  pass  from  one  place  to  another 
without  being  detained  or  suspected.  Pass- 
ports for  the  several  kingdoms  are  issued 
by  the  consuls  representing  those  kingdoms, 
in  London  and  other  large  cities  of  Great 
Britain.  The  procuring  a passport  is  fre- 
quently attended  with  much  delay,  a person 
having  sometimes  to  call  several  times  at 
the  office,  and  wait  two  or  three  days  before 
he  can  achieve  his  object ; this  preliminary, 
therefore,  should  not  be  driven  off  to  the 
last  moment  by  persons  about  to  travel. 
It  is  important  to  know  that  no  passport  is 
required  for  Paris ; a permit  to  embark, 
which  maybe  obtained  at  the  Permit  Office, 
Boulogne,  on  the  Quai  des  Paquebots,  may 
be  obtained  without  charge,  and  answers 
all  the  purposes  of  a passport,  which  is 
obtainable  only  with  considerable  inconve- 
nience and  expense. 

PASTE,  Adhesive.— This  substance, 
which  is  so  useful  for  many  domestic  pur- 
poses, may  be  made  as  follows  : Stir  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  flour  into  half  a pint  of 
cold  water  until  all  lumps  are  broken,  then 
pour  it  into  a pint  of  boiling  water,  stirring 
in  the  meantime ; afterwards  let  it  boil  up 
once  or  twice  and  take  it  off.  BookUnders' 
paste.— M\k.  wheaten  flour  first  in  cold  writer, 
then  boil  it  till  it  assumes  a glutinous  Con- 
sistence ; and  mi.x  a fourth,  fifth,  or  sixth  of 
the  weight  flour,  of  powdered  alum,  and  if 
required  stronger,  a little  pounded  resin. 
Superior  paste. — Mix  flour  and  water,  with  a 
little  brown  sugar,  and  a very  small  quantity 
of  corro.sive  sublimate  in  powder:  boil  it 
until  sufficiently  thick  and  smooth.  The 
sugar  will  keep  the  paste  flexible,  and  pre- 
vent it  scaling  off  from  smooth  surfaces,  and 
the  corrosive  sublimate  will  check  its  fer- 
mentation : a drop  or  two  of  oil  of  aniseed, 
lavender,  or  bergamot,  will  prevent  the  paste 
turning  mouldy. 

PAbTE,  FOR  Tauts,  Pies,  &c.— Paste 
may  be  made  of  various  qualities,  according 
to  the  materials  used  and  the  contents  of 
the  dish.  The  following  receipts  will  be 
found  the  best  that  can  be  followed  in  each 
Instance  Plain  paste  for  large  pies,  &c.— Put 
a pound  and  a quarter  of  lard  into  a pint 
and  a half  of  w'atcr  or  milk  ; set  itpver  the 
fire,  and  when  boiling,  make  it  into  a jiaste 
witii  seven  jiounds  of  flour ; knead  well,  with 
the  hands,  and  when  the  paste  is  thoroughly 
worked  together  turn  it  to  use.  Light  r^-  'e. 
—Mix  with  a pound  of  silted  flour  six 
ounces  of  fresh,  pure  lard ; make  a smooth 
paste  with  cold  water;  press  the  buttermilk 


from  ten  ounces  of  butter,  and  form  it  into 
a ball  by  twisting  it  in  a clean  cloth.  RoU 
out  the  paste,  put  the  ball  of  butter  in  the 
middle,  close  it  like  an  apple-dumpling,  and 
roll  it  very  lightly  until  it  is  less  than  an 
inch  thick ; fold  the  ends  into  the  middle, 
dust  a little  flour  over  the  board  and  paste- 
roller,  and  roll  the  paste  thin  a second  time, 
then  set  it  aside  for  three  or  four  minutes  in 
a very  cool  place ; give  it  two  more  turns 
after  it  has  again  been  left  for  a few  minutes, 
roll  it  out  twice  more,  folding  it  each  time  in 
three : it  will  then  be  fit  for  use.  The  sooner 
this  paste  is  sent  to  the  oven  after  it  is  made, 
the  lighter  it  will  be ; if  allowed  to  remain 
long  before  it  is  baked,  it  'wiU  be  tough  and 
heavy.  Rich  paste  for  tarts. — To  six  ounces  of 
powdered  lump  sugar,  add  by  degrees,  ten 
ounces  of  fresh  butter  beaten  to  a cream, 
and  to  these  add  five  eggs  beaten  very  light, 
a little  grated  lemon-peel  and  some  nutmeg ; 
make  it  into  the  consistence  of  paste  with 
some  well-dried  flour.  Plain  short  paste. — 
Put  two  ounces  of  butter  into  two  spoonfuls 
of  water,  and  melt  it  in  a saucepan.  Take 
half  a pound  of  flour  and  heat  it  in  the  oven ; 
when  hot,  mix  it  with  two  ounces  of  cold 
butter  with  a knife,  then  pour  the  melted 
butter  into  the  middle  and  stir  it  all  together ; 
roll  it  out  once,  put  it  over  the  fruit  and 
bake  it  immediately.  Rich  short  paste. — To 
half  a pound  of  flour  put  seven  ounces  of 
butter,  two  ounces  of  finely  sifted  sugar,  and 
the  yolk  of  an  egg  beaten  up  with  a table- 
spoonful of  water.  The  butter,  sugar,  and 
flour  to  be  well  mixed  before  the  Are,  and 
the  egg  and  the  water  added  afterwards. 
Crisp  Rub  half  a pound  of  butter  into 

a pound  and  a half  of  flour ; add  three  table- 
spoonfuls of  powdered  loaf  sugar  and  the 
yolks  of  four  eggs  well  beaten;  work  the 
w'hole  well  together  with  a wooden  spoon, 
and  roll  it  out  very  thin  ; bake  it  in  a quick 
oven.  Before  s«rving,  dust  it  with  finely 
powdered  sugar.  Cream  paste. — Stir  a little 
flne  salt  into  a pound  of  very  dry  flour,  and 
mix  gradually  with  it,  sufficient,  very  thick 
sweet  cream  to  form  a smooth  paste ; roll  in 
four  ounces  of  butter  and  give  the  paste  a 
couple  of  turns.  Handle  it  as  lightly  as 
possible  in  making  it,  and  send  it  to  the  oven 
as  soon  as  it  is  ready  ; it  may  be  used  for 
fruit  tarts,  puffs,  and  other  varieties  of  small 
pastry.  Family  Take  two-thirds  of 

wheaten  flour,  one-third  of  the  flour  of  boiled 
potatoes,  and  some  butter  or  dripping ; bring 
the  whole  to  a proper  consistence  with  warm 
water,  and  a small  quantity  of  yeast  added 
when  lightness  is  desired,  Chop 

a pound  of  fresh  beef  suet  very  fine,  having 
first  cleared  it  well  from  the  skin;  add  this 
to  a pound  and  a half  of  flour  and  a tea- 
spoonful of  salt;  mix  it  well  into  a stiff 
paste,  with  cold  water,  beating  it  out  with 
the  rolling -pill  three  times.  This  paste 
answers  w^ell  for  auy  kind  of  boiled  fruit 
pudding  or  meat  pie,  where  it  is  to  be  eaten 
hot.  Paste  for  rawed  pics.— But  two  pounds 
and  a half  of  flour  on  the  paste-board ; set 
over  the  fire  in  a saimepan  three-quarters  of 
a pint  of  water,  and  half  a pound  of  go<^ 
lard ; wlien  the  waiter  boils,  make  a hole  in 
the  middle  of  the  flour,  pour  in  the  water 
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and  lard  by  degrees,  gently  mixing  the  flour 
with  it  with  a spoon,  and  when  it  is  well 
mixed,  knead  it  with  the  hands  tlU  it  becomes 
stiff ; dredge  a little  flour  to  prevent  it  stick- 
ing to  the  board : do  not  roU  it  with  the 
roUing-pin,  but  with  the  hands,  to  about  the 
thickness  of  a quart  pot,  cut  it  into  six 
pieces,  leaving  a little  for  the  covers ; put 
one  hand  in  the  middle,  and  keep  the  other 
close  on  the  outside  till  you  have  worked  it 
either  in  an  oval  or  a round  shape,  then  use. 
Plead  puite.— This  takes  its  name  from  the 
inside  fat  of  a pig,  which,  when  fresh,  makes 
much  better  paste  than  when  subsequently 
converted  into  lard.  Clear  it  quite  free  from 
skin,  and  slice  it  very  thin  into  the  flour,  add 
sufflcient  salt  to  give  flavour  to  the  paste, 
and  make  the  whole  up  smooth  and  firm 
with  cold  water ; lay  it  on  a clean  dresser, 
and  beat  it  forcibly  with  a rolling-pin,  until 
the  flead  is  blended  perfectly  with  the  flour. 
It  may  then  be  made  into  cakes  or  used  for 
pies.  French  puiie.— Sift  two  pounds  and  a 
quarter  of  fine  dry  flour,  and  break  it  into  a 
pound  of  butter,  work  them  well  together 
with  the  Angers  until  they  resemble  fine 
crumbs  of  bread ; then  add  a small  teaspoon- 
fnl  of  salt,  and  make  the  whole  into  a firm 
paste  with  the  yolks  of  four  eggs  well  beaten, 
mixed  with  half  a pint  of  cold  water,  and 
strained ; or  for  a somewhat  richer  crust  of 
the  same  kind,  take  two  pounds  of  flour,  a 
pound  of  butter,  the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  half 
an  ounce  of  salt,  and  less  than  half  a pint 
of  water,  and  work  the  whole  well  until  the 
paste  is  perfectly  smooth.  Paste  for  stringing 
torifeti.— Mix  with  the  hands  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  flour,  an  ounce  of  fresh  butter,  and 
a little  cold  wther ; rub  it  well  between  the 
board  and  the  hand  till  it  begins  to  string ; 
cut  it  into  small  pieces,  roll  it  out,  and  draw 
it  into  fine  strings,  lay  them  across  the  tart- 
lets in  any  device  fancied,  and  bake  them 
immediately.  Croquanl  paste  for  covering  pre- 
serves—a drachm  of  sugar  into  as 
much  cold  water  as  will  make  four  ounces  of 
flour  into  a paste;  knead  and  beat  it  as 
smooth  as  possible.  Itoll  it  to  the  size  of 
the  croquant  form,  and  about  a quarter  of  an 
inch  thick.  Kub  the  form  with  beef-suet, 
and  lay  it  on  the  paste,  and  press  it  so  closely 
as  to  cut  the  pattern  completely  through. 
Then  lay  it  on  a tin  to  bake.  With  a bunch 
of  white  feathers,  glaze  over  the  paste  with 
the  white  of  egg  beaten,  and  sift  tine  sugar 
on  it.  Bake  it  in  a slow  oven,  and  gently 
remove  the  paste  from  the  tin  while  yet 
warm,  and  lay  it  over  the  fruit  which  it  is 
to  cover.  The  same  cover  will  serve  many 
times  if  kept  in  a dry  place. 

I’ASTJLI.E.  -A  preparation  which  when 
ignited  produces  fumes  of  suflicient  pun- 
gency and  odour  to  overcome  any  unpleasant 
smells  that  may  exist.  There  are  various 
modes  of  making  pastilles.  The  following 
are  approved  recipes : - 1.  Take  sixteen  parts 
of  powdered  gum  benzoin,  four  parts  ol 
balsam  of  tolu  and  powdered  sandal-wood, 
forty-eight  parts  of  linden  charcoal,  one, 
part  of  tragacunth  and  true  laudanum,  ^o 
parts  of  powdered  saltpetre  and  gum  arable, 
and  twelve  parts  of  cinnamon  water ; beat 
into  the  consistence  of  thick  pgste,  make 
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into  the  shape  of  cones,  and  dry  in  the  air. 

2.  Eight  drachms  of  cascarilla  bark,  four 
drachms  of  gum  benzoin,  two  drachms  of 
yellow  Sanders,  two  drachms  of  storax, 
two  drachms  of  olibanum,  six  ounces  of 
charcoal,  one  drachm  and  a half  of  nitre ; 
reduce  the  substances  to  powder,  mix  into 
paste  with  a sufficient  quantity  of  mucilage 
of  tragaoanth,  and  make  into  proper  form. 

3.  Twelve  ounces  each  of  gum  benzoin,  oli- 
banum, and  storax  ; nine  ounces  of  salt- 
petre, four  pounds  of  charcoal,  one  pound  of 
powder  of  pale  roses,  one  ounce  of  essence 
of  roses ; mix  with  two  ounces  of  gum  tra- 
gacanth  dissolved  in  a quart  of  rose  water. 

4.  The  same  formula  as  the  preceding  may 
be  varied  by  the  substitution  of  pure  orange- 
powder  ibr  the  roses,  and  oil  of  neroli  for 
the  essence  of  roses.  5.  By  adding  a few 
grains  of  camphor  to  the  first  recipe,  a 
pastille  suited  to  an  invalid’s  chamber  is 
prepared.  If  the  scent  of  the  above  proves 
too  powerful,  increase  the  proportions  of 
saltpetre  and  charcoal.  Never  use  musk  or 
civet  in  pastilles.  These  preparations  should 
not  be  burned  to  excess,  especially  in  the 
sick  chamber,  as  they  exhaust  the  pure  air 
as  well  as  correcting  the  impure,  and  be- 
sides, leave  behind  them  a faint  and  sufl'o- 
cating  smell  long  after  their  use  is  required^ 

PASTRY,  Dietetic  Properties  of.— 
With  most  persons,  and  especially  those 
who  have  weak  digestion,  pastry  proves 
unwholesome ; the  richest  kind  of  pastry  is 
especially  so,  and  lies  in  the  stomach  a 
heavy  indigestible  mass,  for  hours.  The 
plainer  kind  of  pastry  is  the  least  injurjpus, 
and  even  of  this  small  quantities  should  be 
eaten.  Invalids  should  scrupulously  avoid 
pastry  of  any  kind. 

PASTRY,  Rules  for  Making. — In 
making  pastry,  the  greatest  possible  clean- 
liness should  be  observed.  The  slab,  board, 
tins,  moulds,  cutters,  &c.,  should  be  per- 
fectly free  from  dust  and  dirt,  and  should 
only  be  used  for  the  purposes  for  which 
they  are  intended.  No  part  of  the  paste 
should  be  left  adhering  to  the  board  or  dish 
used  in  making.  The  best  thing  to  make 
paste  upon  is  a slab  of  marble  or  slate, 
which  substances  cause  less  waste,  bejn? 
cold  and  smooth.  The  coolest  part  of  the 
house  should  be  chosen  for  the  operation ; 
the  hands  should  be  previously  washed  in 
very  hot  water  ; and  the  less  they  come  m 
contact  with  the  paste,  the  better  and  lighter 
it  will  prove.  The  more  expeditiously  the 
fine  kinds  of  paste  are  mixed  and  despatched 
to  the  oven,  the  better  they  will  be.  Also, 
much  of  their  excellence  depends  upon  the 
baking.  They  should  have  a sufficient  de- 
gree of  heat  to  raise  them  quickly,  but  not 
so  fierce  a one  as  to  colour  them  too  much 
before  they  are  done,  and  still  less  to  burn 
them.  The  oven  door  should  remain  closed 
after  they  are  put  in,  and  not  removed  until 
the  paste  Is  set.  The  butter  should  always 
be  Iresh  and  very  good.  Wash  it  in  cold 
water  before  using  it,  and  then  make  it  up 
into  hard  lumps  with  the  hands,  siiueezing 
the  water  well  out.  If  the  butter  and  the 
sugar  are  to  be  stirred  together,  always  do 
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that  before  the  eggs  are  beaten.  Tor  stirring 
ttem,  nothing  is  so  convenient  as  a round 
hard  stick,  about  a foot  and  a half  long 
and  somewhat  flattened  at  one  end  The 
eggs  should  not  be  beaten  tiU  all  the  other 
ingredients  are  ready,  as  they  will  faU  very 
soon.  If  the  whites  and  yolks  are  to  be 
beaten  separately,  beat  the  whites  first,  as 
they  will  stMd  longer.  Eggs  should  be 
beaten  in  a broad  shallow  pan,  spreading 
wide  at  the  top.  Butter  and  sugar  should 
be  stared  m a deep  pan  with  straight  sides. 
Break  every  egg  by  itself  in  a saucer,  before 
It  IS  put  into  the  pan,  so  that  any  bad  ones 
“aj^bot  Jie  mixed  with  the  others.  Eggs 

isles. 


are  beaten  most  expeditiously  with  whislw 
A small  quantity  of  white  of  egg  may  be 
beaten  with  a knife,  or  a three-pronffed  fork. 
In  mixing  paste,  the  water  should  be  added 
gradually,  and  the  whole  gently  drawn  to- 
gether vdth  the  fingers,  untU  sufficient  has 
been  added,  when  it  should  be  lightly 
taeaded  until  it  is  as  smooth  as  possible, 
men  carelessly  made,  the  surface  is  often 
leit  covered  with  small  dry  crumbs  or  lumps  * 
or  the  water  is  poured  in  heedlessly  in  so 
large  a proportion,  thatit  becomes  necessary 
to  add  more  fiour  to  render  it  workable  in 
any  way;  and  this  ought  to  be  particularly 
avoided  when  a certain  weight  of  all  the 
ingredients  has  been  taken.  The  fiour  em- 
ployed should  be  well  dried  in  a plate  in  the 
oven,  or  before  the  fire. 

PATCHWOllK. — A kind  of  fancy  needle- 
work, which  consists  in  forming  variously 
coloured  materials,  as  silk,  satin,  ribbon, 
&c.,  into  any  device  fancied.  The  great  re- 


commendation of  patchwork  Is,  that  in- 
stead of  being  a costly  pursuit.  It  is,  on  the 
contrary,  an  economical  one,  as  it  admits  of 


various  materials  being 
turned  to  use,  and  formed  into  picturesoue 

othei^-.'f  furniture,  which  woffid 

f thrown  away  and  wasted.  It 
o ®tegant  pastime,  which  may 

be  at  any  moment  abandoned  or  resumed 
according  to  the  humour  of  the  fabricator’ 
hp  patchwork,  the  materials  should 

be  cut  mto  sections,  of  the  shape  of  circles 
squares,  diamonds,  lozenges,  or  any  form 
*^10  form  chosen  must  be 
otherwise  the  uni- 
formity  of  the  work  will  be  destroyed.  This 
will  be  more  clearly  understood  by  the  aid 
ot  the  accompanying  engravings : in  each 
sectional  piece  being  shown  above, 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  worked  out 
being  demonstrated  beneath.  The  articles 
essential  next  to  the  chief  material,  are  some 
stffi  paper,  old  envelopes,  backs  of  letters. 

ffistly  the  desim-shapes  cut  on  tin— and 
the  designs  themselves.  The  materials 
should  be  awanged  into  shades  and  quali- 
ties. After  having  been  cut  to  the  remiired 
irregularities  of  the  edges 
removed,  they  are  ready  for  use.  The  pat- 
tern  should  be  placed  before  the  person,  and 
the  shades  being  selected,  the  several  pieces 
arranged  so  as  to  form  the  design,  and  the 
edges  then  neatly  sewed  together ; after 
which  they  must  be  either  pressed  or  ironed 
the  papers  removed,  and  the  lining  proceeded 
with.  When  silks  and  velvets  are  employed 
It  improves  the  effect  to  combine  the  two’ 
taking  the  silk  for  the  lighter  and  the  velvet 
r to  have  the  silk 

+^*^**S  Iigh^r  shades,  and  two  velvets  for 
the  others,  shaded  to  pattern.  A very  pretty 
efi’ect  IS  produced  by  combining  holland  and 

Satin  and  velvet, 
and  rough  cloth  and  fine  cloth.  The  various 
which  may  be  manulacturirari^ 
quilts,  in  c9loured  and  white  calico : antb 
ottomans,  in  siiks  ^d 
p?  1-^“^  > table  covers,  in 

silks  and  cloth;  cushions  for  chairs  or 

pets.^fn  cloth^*  ’ 

PATENT.— A privilege  for  a limited  term 
to  enjoy  the  commercial  profits  of  any  useful 
relating  to  patents  is 
somewhat  complicated  and  intricate,  and 
«ie  proceedings  in  connection  with  them 
tedious  and  harassing.  It  is  always  better 
to  place  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  a patent 
payment  of  certain  fees. 
Will  relieve  the  principal  ol'all  further  trouble, 
and  protect  Ins  interests.  A patent  usually  ' 
secures  to  tlie  inventor  the  privilege  of  being 
the  only_  fabricator  of  his  invention,  and 
solely  enjoying  the  profit  of  the  same  for  a 
period  of  seven  years,  after  which  term  the 
privilege  is  withdrawn,  and  any  person  may 
manufacture  the  hitherto  patented  article. 

1 his  law  acts  as  a protection  to  the  patentee 
and  should  any  person  infringe  it,  an  injunc- 
tion may  be  obtained  in  Chancery  by  which 
the  person  breaking  the  law  is  interdicted 
trom  making  or  selling  any  more  imitations 
of  theprotectedarticle.nndis  further  mulcted 
in  a penalty  as  a compensation  for  the  sup- 
posed loss  sustained  by  the  patentee. 
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PATERNOSTER  line  for  angling  is 
principally  used  for  pike  and  perch  fishing, 
^thounh  chub  and  trout  will  be  occasionally 
caught  whilst  using  it.  It  is  made  of  either 
gimp  or  gut  of  from  a yard  to  a yard  and  a 
half  in  length ; at  the  bottom  is  a perforated 
bullet  or  pear-shaped  lead,  with  a brass 
ring  inserted,  to  which  the  line  is  to  be 
attached;  at  si.x  inches  from  the  bottom  a 
loop  is  made,  a second  a foot  higher  up,  and 
again  a third  another  foot  further  up  the 
line ; to  each  of  these  loops  hooks  are  to  be 
attached,  tied  on  to  four  or  five  inches  of 
either  giit,  hog’s  bristle,  or  gimp ; the  two 
former  for  perch  fishing,  and  the  latter  for 
jack  fishing.  The  use  of  a bristle  is,  that  as 
it  is  stifier  and  less  affected  by  water  than 
gut,  it  keeps  the  bait  from  getting  entan- 
gled with  the  line  by  wrapping  the  hook 
length  around  it ; gimp  is  used  for  jack 
fishing  in  preference  to  gut  or  bristle,  be- 
cause the  jack  is  provided  with  sharp  teeth, 
which  frequently  cut  them.  The  hooks 
should  be— for  jack,  Nos.  1 or  2 ; and  for 
perch.  Nos.  5 or  6.  The  baits  to  be  used 
are— for  perch,  small  'gudgeon,  minnows, 
and  worms,  and  for  jack,  gudgeon,  dace, 
chub,  or  roach.  The  paternoster  is  to  be. 
attached  to  the  running  line,  and  when 
baited  ready  for  use  should  be  dropped  into 
holes  between  weeds,  into  eddies,  or  close  to 
the  stream  fallingfrom  a wear  or  mill,  letting 
the  lead  sink  and  keeping  the  line  tight; 
and  \ypon  feeling  a run,  gently  give  line,  and 
allow  a minute  before  striking.  This  line 
can  be  used  amongst  weeds,  because  the  lead 
at  the  bottom  wnl  retain  the  baits  in  the 
place  chosen,  whereas  a live  bait  swimming 
about  at  will  would  be  sure  to  get  entangled 
amongst  them. 

PAITENS. — Articles  made  for  the  feet,  to 
protect  them  from  wet  and  damp.  From 
their  clumsiness,  and  the  danger  attending 
the  wearing  of  them,  they  are  now  seldom 
worn,  and  are  almost  entirely  superseded 
by  the  clog  and  golosh. 

PATTERNS  FOR  DRESSES.  fec.-lMlx 
some  lamp-black  with  sweet  oil.  With  a 
piece  of  flannel,  cover  sheets  of  writing 
paper  with  the  mixture;  dab  the  paper 
with  a bit  of  fine  linen.  When  using,  put 
the  black  side  on  another  sheet  of  paper,  and 
fasten  the  corners  together  with  small  pins. 
Lay  on  the  hack  of  the  black  paper  the 
pattern  to  be  drawn,  and  trace  over  it  with 
the  point  of  a steel  drawing  pencil ; the 
black  will  then  leave  the  impres.‘<ion  of  the 
pattern  on  the  under  sheet,  on  which  it  may 
be  drawn  with  ink. 

PATflES.  See  Rkkf:  Ciiickkn;  Lob- 
ster; Oyster;  Veae,  &c, 

PATTY-  PAN.  — A tin  sliapeordish  used  to 
bake  patties  in.  and  made  of  various  dimen- 
sions and  designs,  aceoniing  to  the  use  to 
which  they  are  put  fhey  should  he  always 
kept  very  clean  ami  briglit.  and  not  employed 
for  any  oilier  purpose  than  that  tor  which 
they  are  intemied 

PAVlNti.  In  preparing  for  laying  down 
pavements,  the  first  thing  to  be  attended  to 
IS  the  foundation.  This  must  b<'  made  of 
Strong  and  uniform  materials,  well  rammed 
together,  and  accurately  formed,  to  corre- 
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spond  with  the  figure  of  the  superincumbent 
pavement.  The  kinds  of  stone  used  in 
paving  are  chiefly  granite,  whlnstone  or 
trap,  Guernsey  or  other  pebbles,  or  water- 
worn  granite  or  trapstones.  The  size  of  the 
stones  used  ih  road  paving  is  commonly 
from  five  to  seven  inches  long,  from  four  to 
six  inches  broad,  and  from  six  to  eight 
inches  deep.  In  laying  down  stones,  each 
stone  should  lean  broadly  and  fairly  on  its 
base;  and  the  whole  should  be  rammed 
repeatedly  to  make  the  joints  close;  the 
upper  and  lower  sides  of  the  stones  should 
be  as  near  each  other  as  possible,  but  they 
should  not  touch  each  other  laterally  except 
near  the  top  and  bottom,  leaving  a hollow  in 
the  middle  of  their  depth  to  receive  gravel, 
which  will  serve  to  hold  them  together. 
This  method  of  paving  may  be  easily  exe- 
cuted by  common  workmen,  who  may  throw 
in  gravel  between  the  stones  as  they  are  laid 
down.  It  will  be  useful  to  cover  newly-laid 
pavement  with  gravel,  which  will  preserve 
the  fresh  pavement  for  some  time  from  the 
irregular  pressure  of  wheels  till  the  whole  is 
consolidated.  The  stones  should  be  of  equal 
hardness,  or  the  soft  ones  will  be  worn  down 
into  hollows.  In  every  species  of  paving,  no 
stones  should  be  left  higher  or  lower  than 
the  rest;  for  a wheel  descending  from  a 
higher  stone  will,  by  repeated  blows,  sink  or 
break  the  lower  stone  upon  which  it  falls. 
Great  advantage  will  be  found  in  filling  up 
the  joints  with  lime  water,  which  finds  its 
way  into  the  gravel  between  and  underneath 
the  stones,  and  forms  the  whole  into  a solid 
concrete  mass. 

PAWNBROKER.— Aperson  who  receives 
goods  by  way  of  pawn  or  pledge,  for  the  re- 
payment of  money  lent  thereon  at  a higher 
rate  of  interest  than  five  per  cent,  per 
annum.  The  rates  of  interest,  fixed  by  Act 
of  Parliament,  on  goods  or  chattels  placed 
in  the  hands  of  pawnbrokers,  are  as  follows : 
—For  every  pledge  not  exceeding  2s.  6d., 
one  halfpenny,  for  any  term  not  exceeding 
one  calendar  month  it  shall  remain  in  pawn, 
and  the  same  for  every  month  afterwards, 
including  the  current  month  in  which  such 
pledge  is  returned,  though  such  month  is 
not  expired. 


If  6s.  shall 

have  been  lent  . 

. Id. 

Is.  6d. 

>»  • 

lid. 

10s. 

»»  11 

. 2d. 

12s.  Gd. 

2jd. 

15s. 

” !! 

. 3d. 

1"B.  6d. 

1 11 

3jd. 

20s. 

11  11 

. 4d. 

So  on  in  proportion  for  any  snm  not  ex- 
ceeding 40s.  If  exceeding  40.^.  and  not  ex- 
ceeding l2s..  «d. ; if  42.1.  and  not  exceeding 
XIO,  alter  the  rale  of  .3d  for  ( very  20s.  by 
the  calendar  rnnntli,  and  so  in  proiiortion  for 
every  fractional  sum.  For  any  infennediate 
pledge  between  2s.  Cd  and  40s  . the  pawn- 
oroker  may  take  after  the  rale  of  4d.  for  the 
loan  of  20.M  jier  month.  IVhere  the  fraction 
of  the  sum  to  be  paid  is  a farthinir.  the 
pawnbroker  is  Iiound  to  give  a farthing  in 
elringe  for  a halfpenny.  Parties  may  re- 
deem goods  within  seven  days  after  the 
expiration  of  the  first  calendar  mouth  with- 
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rut  paying  interest  for  the  extra  seven  days  ; 
or  within  fourteen  days  on  paying  for  one 
month  and  a half;  but  parties  redeeming 
after  the  expiration  of  the  fourteen  days 
must  pay  the  second  month ; and  the  iike 
regulations  are  observable  in  every  subse- 
quent month,  when  the  parties  apply  to 
redeem.  Pawns  must  be  entered  in  a book, 
with  a description  of  the  goods,  the  money 
lent,  the  date,  and  the  name  and  abode  of 
the  person  pawning,  and  a duplicate  entry, 
with  the  name  and  abode  of  the  pawnbroker, 
shall  be  given  on  a note  to  the  pawner.  The 
duplicate  is  given  gratis  if  the  sum  lent  is 
under  6s.,  but  if  the  money  is  above  5s.  and 
under  10s.  the  pawnbroker  may  take  a half- 
penny ; for  lOs.  and  under  20s.  one  penny ; 
20s.  and  under  £5,  twopence;  £5  or  more, 
fourpence.  Articles  cannot  be  taken  out  of 
pa^vn  without  the  production  of  the  dupli- 
cate, the  holder  of  which  is  assumed  to  be 
the  owner.  If  a duplicate  be  lost  or  stolen, 
the  pawnbroker  is  required  to  give  a copy  of 
it  to  the  party  representing  himself  as  the 
owner  of  the  articles  pledged,  with  a blank 
form  of  affidavit,  which  must  be  filled  up 
with  a statement  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  original  duplicate  was  lost, 
to  tlie  truth  of  wliich,  deposition  on  oath 
must  be  made  before  a magistrate.  For  this 
second  duplicate  the  pawnbroker  is  entitled 
to  demand  one  halfpenny  if  the  sum  ad- 
vanced does  not  exceed  5s. ; from  6s.  to  lOs., 
one  penny ; and  afterwards  in  the  same 
proportion  as  for  the  original  dunlicate. 
The  penalty  against  unlawfully  pawning 
goods  the  property  of  others  is  between  20s. 
and  £5,  besides  the  full  value  of  the  goods 
pledged ; and  in  default  of  payment,  •the 
oflending  party  may  be  committed  I'or  three 
months’  imprisonment  and  hard  labour. 
Fersons  forging  or  counterfeiting  duplicates, 
or  not  being  able  to  give  a good  account  of 
themselves  on  offering  to  pawn  goods,  are 
liable  to  imprisonment  for  any  period  not 
exceeding  three  months.  The  Act  empowers 
police  officers  to  search  pawnbrokers’  pre- 
mises when  suspected  to  contain  unfinished 
goods  illegally  pledged,  and  goods  unlaw- 
fully pawned  must  be  restored  to  the  owner 
by  the  pawnbroker.  All  pawned  goods  are 
forfeited,  and  may  be  sold,  if  not  redeemed 
at  the  end  of  one  year.  When  ihe  sum  lent 
is  above  lOs.  and  not  exceeding  £10,  they 
must  be  sold  by  public  auction,  notice  of 
sucli  sale  being  twice  given  at  least  two  days 
before  the  aiiction  in  a public  newspaper; 
but  on  a notice  in  writing  in  tlie  presence 
of  a witness  from  the  owner  of  tlie  goods 
not  to  sell,  three  months  further  time  shall 
be  allowed  beyond  the  year  of  redemption. 
I’ictures,  prints,  books,  bronzes,  statues, 
liust.s.  ourvings  in  ivory  and  marble,  cameos, 
intaglio.s,  musical,  mathematical,  and  jihilo- 
BOphical  iindnimnnts,  and  china,  must  be 
soid  separate  from  other  goods,- on  Ihe  first 
Jloiiday  in.Jiinmiry,  April, duly,  and ( Ict.ober 
in  every  year.  An  account  of  sales  of  jiledges 
above  lOs.  must  be  entered  in  a book  kept 
by  the  pawnbroker;  and  if  articles  are  sold 
for  more  than  the  sum  for  which  they  were 
pledged,  with  interest  tliereon,  tlie  owner  is 
entitled  to  tlie  overplus,  if  demanded  with- 


in three  years  after  the  sale.  Pawnbrokers’ 
sale  books  are  open  to  inspection  on  payment 
of  a fee  of  one  penny.  The  penalty  on 
pawnbrokers  selling  goods  before  the  proper 
time,  or  injuring  or  losing  them,  and  not 
making  compensation  to  the  owner,  accord- 
ing to  the  a\yard  of  a magistrate,  is  £10. 
The  Act  prohibits  pledges  being  taken  from 
persons  intoxicated  or  under  twelve  years 
oi  age  (within  the  limits  of  the  metropolitan 
police  district,  si.xteen  years  of  age).  Pawn- 
brokers are  prohibited  from  buying  goods 
between  the  hours  of  8 a.m.  and  t p.m.  ; or 
receiving  pledges  from  Michaelmas  day  to 
Lady  day,  before  8 a.si.  or  after  8 p.m.  ; or 
for  the  other  part  of  the  year  before  7 a.m. 
or  after  0 p.m.  excepting  bn  Saturdays,  and 
the  evenings  preceding  Good  Friday,  Christ- 
mas Day,  and  every  fast  or  thanksgiving 
day,  when  the  hour  is  extended  to  11  p.m. 
No  mention  is  made  in  the  Act  as  to  the 
time  of  delivering  pledges. 

PEACH,  Culture  of.— The  peach  and 
nectarine,  although  classed  as  two  distinct 
fruits,  owe  their  origin  to  one  and  the  same 
parent,  and  the  mode-of  cultivating  them  is 
Identical.  The  selection  of  a proper  soil  is 
an  important  matter  in  the  culture  of  the 
peach.  A rich,  mellow,  somewhat  adhesive 
loam,  taken  from  near  the  surface  of  an  old 
pasture,  without  the  aid  of  artificial  enrich- 
ment, together  with  what  vegetable  matter 
may  exist  on  it,  isthebestforall  moderately 
good  climates.  A light  soil  may  be  more 
advisable  in  a cold  or  damp  locality.  The 
mode  of  propagation  is  usually  by  budding. 
This  is  performed  in  July.  Sometimes  the 
old  stock  is  planted  against  the  wall  in  its 
permanent  position  and  budded  there,  but 
generally  they  are  budded  in  the  nursery. 
The  bud  is  introduced  at  about  six  inches 
from  the  ground.  It  remains  dormant  until 
the  succeeding  spring,  when  the  head  of  the 
stick  is  cut  off  close  above  the  bud,  and  the 
wound  pared  otf  particularly  neat,  iu  order 
that  the  returning  sap  may  heal  and  skin  it 
over.  It  is  good  practice  to  apply  some 
white  lend  or  a similar  material,  in  order  to 
exclude  the  air  and  moisture.  During  this 
summer  the  young  bud  will  produce  a shoot 
of  some  two  or  three  feet  in  length,  and 
this  is  headed  back  in  the  succeeding  spring 
to  about  five  or  si.x  eyes,  thus  leaving  about 
five  or  six  inches  oi'  the  base  of  the  shoot. 
The  bud  generally  produces  laterals  during 
the  first  summer,  especially  towards  the 
upper  end  ; and  the  point  where  these  com- 
mence branching  generally  indicates  tlie 
point  to  which  they  are  cut  back.  In  the 
summer  following  they  wilt  jiroduce  four  or 
live  shoots,  which  must  be  carefully  trained 
and  kept  totally  free  from  insect.-',  and  in 
the  succeeding  autumn  the  tree  is  lit  for  re- 
moval to  a wall.  'I'liere  is  no  better  stock 
for  general  jieach-biidding  than  the  plum,  a 
kind  callwi  the  mussel  being  very  generally 
used.  The  peach  may  be  also  raised  from 
the  atone.  The  stones  may  be  cither  sown 
on  heat,  to  expedite  them,  or  otherwise. 
They  should  be  cleansed  and  dried  at  the 
ripening  period,  and  sown  late  in  theautumn. 
cure  being  taken  topreserve  them  from  the 
mice.  The  seedlings  must  be  carefuilv 
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transplanted  to  the  nursery  immediately 
after  one  summer’s  growth,  unless  sowed 
to  remain.  Then  pruning  must  be  per- 
formed as  with  other  sticks,  and  their  sub- 
sequent culture  is  similar.  The  system  of 
forcing  the  peach  is  one  very  frequently 
adopted.  The  best  form  for  a peach- house 
is  that  constructed  upon  the  principles  shown 
in  the  engraving.  As  the  lights  to  be  re- 
moved to  the  required  extent  with  facility 
must  necessarily  be  short,  the  back  wall  of 
the  house  must  scarcely  extend  nine  feet  in 
height,  and  this  height  raises  the  rafters 
sufficiently  high  to  permit  the  tallest  per- 
son to  walk  with  perfect  convenience  under 
them.  The  lights  are  divided  in  the  middle 
at  the  point  a,  the  lower  are  made  to  slide 
down  to  d,  and  the  upper  to  point  a.  The 
flue  or  hot- water  pipe  enters  on  the  east  or 
■west  end,  as  most  convenient,  and  passes 
within  six  inches  of  the  east  and  west  wall, 
but  not  within  less  than  two  feet  of  the  low 
front  wall,  and  it  returns  in  a parallel  line 
through  the  middle  of  the  house,  in  the 


be  produced  in  the  most  vertical  bud  nearest 
the  base  a,  and  the  point-bud  b will  form  the 
weakest  shoot.  Protecting  the  blossom  is  an 
important  branch  of  peach  culture.  The 
tender  leaves  and  young  shoots  require  pro- 


direction either  east  or  west,  and  goes  out 
at  the  point  at  which  it  entered.  The  house 
takes  two  rows  of  peach  or  nectarine  trees, 
one  of  which  is  trained  on  trellises,  with 
intervals  between  for  the  gardener  to  pass, 
parallel  with  the  dotted  line  c.  These  trees 
must  be  planted  between  the  flue  of  the 
front  wall  and  the  other  row  near  the  back 
wall,  against  which  they  are  to  be  trained. 
Forcing  in  points  is  an  e;<cellent  mode,  and 
enables  the  peach  to  be  thus  grown  in  es- 
tablishments where  there  is  no  regular 
peach-house.  Pot  a three-years-old  tree  in  a 
twelve-inch  pot,  cutting  it  back  to  form 
buds  : and  shift  every  year  until  it  has  at- 
tained an  eighteen-inch  pot,  a size  which 
never  need  be  exceeded.  Let  tlie  soil  be 
turfy,  and  mixed  with  decaying  wood  from 
the  bottom  ot  an  old  wood  stock.  I he  modes 
adopted  ibr  training  peach  trees  are  various. 
Experience  proves  that  very  fine  Iruit  is 
seldom  proiluced  on  very  strong  or  on  very 
weak  branches,  but  generally  on  branches 
of  a medium  growth  ; therefore,  to  render 
a tree  permanently  fruitful,  it  is  necessary 
to  manage  and  train  it  in  such  a manner 
that  all  the  sustenance  furniMhed  by  uio 
'roots  shall  be  appropriated  to  the  production 
of  branches  of  a proper  and  equal  growtli. 
The  sap  in  all  erect  young  trees,  ol  which 
the  peach  is  one,  will  flow  into  and  through 
those  chaniiei.s  that  occupy  the  most  verticil 
position  ne.xt  the  root,  and  tlie  strongest 
shoot  will  form  at  the  point  bud  i; 

lint  if  a branch  be  placed  in  a horizon  I al 
position,  as  in  fig.  2,  the  strongest  shoot  will 
tC3 


tection  from  late  spring  frosts,  and  also 
from  the  cold  evaporating  effects  of  an  east 
wind.  The  most  efl'ective  and  at  the  same 
time  the  most  economic  protection  for  all 
fruit-trees  on  open  walls,  is  a nine-inch 
wooden  projecting  portable  coping,  secured 
to  permauent  iron  brackets,  built  in  tne 
walls  close  under  the  stone  coping.  When 
the  season  of  spring  protection  is  over,  the 
hoarding  can  be  removed  and  placed  under 
cover  until  again  required.  As  soon  as  the 
fruit  of  the  peach  begins  to  change  colour 
towards  ripening,  these  wooden  copings  are 
again  put  on  to  keep  the  trees,  and  particu- 
larly the  fruit,  dry,  and  also  to  prevent  its 
being  driven  off  by  the  heavy  rains  of  au- 
tumn, as  well  as  to  assist  in  ripening  the 
wood.  Thinning  the  fruit  is  a necessary  pre- 
caution to  attend  to.  As  a general  rule,  one 
fruit  on  each  hearing  shoot,  or  two  at  the 
most,  are  all  that  should  be  left,  lly  leaving 
too  many  the  size  of  the  fruit  is  diminished, 
and  the  tree  becomes  materially  weakened. 

i’EACn  Flim'EKS.  — Make  a thick 
batter  composed  of  six  eggs  well  beaten, 
three-quarters  of  a pint  of  cream,  a.  little 
yeast,  a glass  of  white  ivine,  hall  a glass  ot 
ratafia,  and  a little  orange-flower  water; 
add  a little  grated  nutmeg,  and  as  much 
flour  as  may  be  necessary  ; cut  half  a dozen 
peaches  into  thin  pieces,  mix  with  the  batter, 
which  must  be  then  covered  over,  and  set 
near  the  fire  for  three-quarters  of  an  ‘lOur, 
drop  the  batter  into  boiling  lard,  and  hT  to 
a good  colour.  Strew  sugar  over  them  when 
served.  , j 

I’EACn  MARMALADE.— Peel  and  out 
ripe  peaches  and  put  them  into  ‘“t 
saucepan,  with  three-quarters  ot  a po^d  ot 
sugar  for  every  pound  of  Iniit,  taking  oaro 
that  they  do  not  burn ; stir  tlieiii  frequently, 
and  when  nearly  done,  take  the  kernels, 
wiiicli  have  been  previously  put  aside  and 
blanched,  and  add  them  to  the  inarmaladc ; 
put  the  iiilxiure  into  puts,  covering  the  tops 
with  white  paper,  dipped  in  brandy,  and 
ing  over  with  imper,  of  thin  parchment. 
PEAL  1 1 KATA  FI  A.- Take  fom-  quarts 


tying  ovi 

of  pale  French  brandy,  two  quarts  of  peach 
juice,  and  two  pounds  of  powdered  Rui?nr ; 
remove  the  kernels,  put  them  into  a doth 
and  prch'S  them  by  a hand  press; 
juice  from  the  kernels  to  the  above  mixture, 
and  when  the  whole  has  stood  together  tor 
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five  or  six  weeks,  in  a closely-covered  jar, 
filter  it  ofi",  and  put  it  into  bottles.  If  it  be 
not  convenient  to  press  the  kernels,  put 
them  in  a bottle  with  some  brandy  sepa- 
rately, haviug  first  chopped  them  well  up 
or  bruised  them,  and  when  the  ratafia  is 
decanted,  add  the  brandy  in  which  the 
kernels  have  been  steeped. 

PEACHES  PRESERVED.— Take  some 
peaches  which  are  nearly  ripe,  peel  them, 
cut  them  in  two,  take  out  the  kernels,  and 
blanch  them  a little ; boU  them  gently  in 
syrup,  and  leave  them  in  it  till  the  next 
day  ; then  take  them  out  and  let  them  drain ; 
afterwards,  boil  the  syrup  thoroughly,  put 
the  fruit  into  it  aiid  let  them  simmer  for  a 
short  time,  after  which  put  them  into 
bottles.  The  quantity  of  syrup  put  into  the 
bottles,  should  be  about  equal  to  the  bulk  of 
the  fruit.  If  they  are  to  be  preserved  in 
their  green  state,  they  must  be  peeled  and 
the  kernels  taken  out,  preserving  the  form 
of  the  peach  as  much  as  possible.  Blanch 
them  over  a moderate  fire,  in  plain  water ; 
then  take  them  out  and  put  them  into  cold 
water ; drain  them,  and  boil  them  gently  in 
syrup.  After  a little  while  remove  them 
from  the  fire,  and  allow  them  to  become 
cold ; boil  them  again  until  the  syrup  be- 
comes very  thick,  then  bottle.  To  preserve 
them  in  brandy,  wipe  and  pick  the  fruit, 
and  have  ready  a fourth  of  the  weight  of 
fine  powdered  sugar.  Put  the  fruit  into  an 
ice-pot  which  shuts  quite  close ; throw  the 
sugar  over  it,  and  then  cover  the  fruit  with 
brandy,  between  the  top  and  the  cover  of 
the  pot  put  a piece  of  double  whity-brown 
paper.  Set  the  pot  in  a saucepan  of  water 
till  the  brandy  be  quite  hot,  without  boiling. 
Put  the  fruit  into  a jar,  pour  the  brandy 
over  it,  and  cover  as  in  ordinary  preserves. 

PEA- FOWL. — In  domesticating  this  bird, 
one  male  is  usually  kept  with  three  or  four 
hens.  The  female  is  extremely  fastidious 
in  selecting  a spot  to  lay  in,  and  generally 
leaves  any  artificial  nest  for  the  grass  of 
some  neighbouring  coppice,  when  she  lays 
under  the  branches  of  a shrub,  in  a well 
concealed  situation.  When  the  eggs  of  the 
pea-hen  are  gathered  in  sufficient  numbers, 
whether  from  a natural  or  an  artificial  nest, 
it  is  a comtnoii  practice  to  place  them  under 
an  ordinary  hen,  which  Hatches  them  in 
thirty  days,  and  makes  an  excellent  step- 
mother to  the  young  chicks.  These  are  very 
tender  at  first,  but  they  soon  grow  vigorous. 
Barley-meal  paste,  mixed  with  curd  or 
cheese  prepared  from  milk,  alum,  ant’s 
eggs,  meal-worms,  and  hard-boiled  egg,  arc 
among  the  common  articles  of  diet  given  to 
the  young.  The  grown-up  pea-fowl  feeds 
on  boiled  barley  or  other  common  grains, 
and  is  a dangerous  neighbour  to  corn-fields 
or  gardens.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are 
voraciously  fond  of  such  creatures  us  Ifogs, 
lizards,  and  the  like,  and  keep  grounds  clear 
of  such  annoyances,  in  nioulting  time  it 
is  requisite  to  be  more  careful  of  these  fowls 
than  at  other  times,  and  to  give  them  good 
grain,  with  a little  honey  and  fresh  water. 

PKA-F0V7L,  TO  Deess.— Sec  Guinea- 
Fowl. 


PEAR,  CuLTUKE  or. — The  pear  requires 
a good,  naturally  rich,  loamy  soil,  not  how- 
ever enriched  by  artificial  means,  as  that 
would  only  have  the  effect  of  producing  a 
luxuriance  of  growth  that  would  require 
much  skill  and  labour  to  overcome.  The 
pear  is  cultivated  in  a variety  of  forms,  ac- 
cording to  the  hardiness  or  tenderness  of 
the  kind ; and  the  sorts  are  chosen  most 
suitable  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  are 
intended.  Grafting  is  the  usual  mode,  and 
for  this  purpose  two  distinct  kinds  of  stocks 
are  used,  the  one  called  the  free  stock  or 
wild  seedlings,  the  other  the  quince.  The 
first  is  the  most  proper  for  the  orchard  pear, 
as  this  produces  much  larger  trees ; the 
latter  is  best  adapted  in  general  for  espaliers, 
walls,  and  pyramidal  trees  in  gardens.  In 
planting  the  pear  on  quince  stocks,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  stock  should  be  covered 
up  to  its  junction  with  the  graft,  and,  if  the 
soil  is  not  extremely  wet,  the  tree  may  be 
planted  in  the  usual  manner,  so  that  the 
upper  roots  are  on  a level  with  the  surface 
of  the  soil.  But  with  pear  trees  on  the 
quince  it  is  necessary  to  form  a mound  of 
compost,  above  half-rotten  manure  and 
earth,  mixed  in  equal  quantities,  which  must 
cover  the  stock  up  to  the  junction  of  the 
graft  to  the  letter  a in  the  engraving  ; and 
this  is  made  of  rich  compost  in  order  to 
encourage  it  to  emit  roots  into  the  surface 
soil,  and  to  keep  it  from  becoming  hard  and 
bark-bound.  To  make  this  emission  of  roots 


more  certain,  the  stem  may  be  tongued,  that 
is,  the  bark  must  be  cut  through  upwards 
from  the  root,  and  a slip  about  one  inch  in 
length  raised,  as  seen  at  i 6 6 6.  These  pieces 
of  bark  must  be  kept  open,  by  inserting  a 
piece  of  broken  flower-pot  or  slate.  Several 
of  these  tongues  may  be  made,  and  by  the 
end  of  the  first  year  after  planting,  every 
incision  will- have  emitted  roots ; the  stock, 
owing  to  its  being  kept  continually  moist, 
will  swell  and  keep  pace  with  the  graft,  and 
the  tree  will  flourish  and  remain  healthy. 
Budding  is  performed  precisely  as  for  other 
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fruits,  and  for  the  same  purpose  as  grafting. 
By  this  course,  however,  one  year  or  nearly 
so  may  be  considered  lost,  in  point  of  time. 
Seed  is  resorted  to  either  to  produce  stocks 
or  to  raise  new  kinds.  The  seeds  should  be 
washed  from  the  pulp  when  the  fruit  is  fully 
ripe,  dried  and  preserved  as  other  seeds,  and 
sown  in  February  following.  When  it  is 
wished  to  expedite  the  process,  for  the  sake  ; 
of  gaining  time,  with  fancy  seedlings,  the 
young  plants  may  be  sown  and  reared  in 
a moderate  bottom  warmth,  sowing  in  : 
January  or  February,  potting  off  the  plants  ; 
when  up,  and  hardening  them  off  by  the 
beginning  of  June,  when  they  may  be  | 
planted  out  in  a warm  spot.  The  best  way  ' 
to  prove  such  seedlings  is  to  plant  them  on 
a good  bearing  old  tree,  on  a quince  stock  if 
possible;  they  will  thus  fruit  in  half  the 
time.  During  the  "rowing  period,  the  chief 
point  is  to  keep  down  the  watery  spray, 
which  is  generally  produced  in  abundance. 
Caution  must  be  exercised  in  not  doing  this 
too  early,  or  the  embryo  blossom  buds  ma.y 
be  driven  into  growth.  The  beat  practice  is 
to  commence  by  disbudding  in  the  beginning 
of  May.  All  gross  foreright  shoots  are 
stripped  away,  and  several  of  the  more 
luxuriant  shoots  when  too  thick.  In  a few 
weeks  the  shoots  begin  to  lengthen  con- 
siderably, and  their  character  as  to  fruitful- 
ness is  in  some  degree  determinable.  Very 
few  of  our  pears  bear  on  wood  of  the  pre- 
vious year,  but  a great  many  shoots  plainly 
show  betimes  that  their  tendencies  are 
towards  fructification  ; such  should  be  by  all 
means  encouraged.  About  Midsummer  a 
selection  may  be  made ; most  of  those 
which  look  browner  than  the  rest,  and  are 
shorter  jointed,  must  be  reserved;  and 
much  of  the  paler,  longer-pointed,  and  more 
Succulcnt-looKingspray  may  be  cut  or  pinched 
back,  leaving  about  four  inches  at  the  base. 
Those  reserved  are  tied  down  to  the  older 
branches,  sometimes  in  a reverse  position. 
In  about  a month  from  this  operation, 
the  points  are  pinched  from  nearly  all  the 
growing  shoots ; this  should  be  done  about 
the  middle  of  August,  and  it  has  a tendency 
to  cause  the  wood  to  become  highly  solidi- 
fied, and  thus  induces  fruitfulness.  After 
this  period,  the  only  point  is  to  pinch  the 
extremities  of  all  succulent  spray  which 
may  arise.  When  the  summer  culture  of 
the  pear  is  properly  attended  to,  but  little 
is  left  for  the  winter  primer.  Nevertheless, 
there  is  still  something  to  do  ; some  shoots 
will  have  escaped  the  summer  dresser,  and 
many  “snags  ” must  be  cut  entirely  away. 
Most  of  those  which  had  been  pinched  back 
to  three  inches  at  Midsummer,  or  alter, 
must  be  pruned  entirely  away.  No  stump 
or  spur  must  be  left,  unless  a blank  space 
occur.  These  snags  removed,  the  young 
shoots  tied  or  nailed  down  must  be  exa- 
mined, and  the  superlluous  ones  cut  away. 
Those  reserved  must  be  tied  down  on  the 
old  stems,  or  nailed  between  them,  and 
little  more  is  necessary  until  the  growing 
period  returns.  I'he  conditions  reqidsite 
for  iloring  are  a rather  cool  room,  and  one 
that  is  dry.  The  precise  temperature  ts  not 
quite  certain,  as  it  probably  diflers  some- 
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what  in  different  kinds.  The  safest  would 
be  from  55  to  60  degrees,  not  more  than  the 
latter.  It  is  a common  remark  that  the 
apple  and  pear  bear  well,  and  the  reverse  in 
alternate  years.  The  cause  of  this,  for  the 
mv.st  part,  is  allowing  the  trees  to  exhaust 
themselves,  by  carrying  more  fruit  in  one 
season  than  they  can  well  bring  to  full  ma- 
turity. The  trees  become  greatly  weakened, 
and  the  extraordinary  draught  made  by 
their  roots  upon  the  soli  in  which  they  grow 
e.xtracts  from  it  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  food 
it  contains  suitable  for  their  existence. 

PEAR  JELLY. — Peel  and  cut  ripe  pears 
into  quarters,  and  boil  them  into  a mar- 
malade with  water ; then  pass  the  marmalade 
through  a sieve,  so  as  to  leave  only  the  juice, 
and  boil  it  with  sugar  in  equal  portions. 
When  it  has  become  sufficiently  thick  by 
boiling,  put  it  into  glasses  and  cover  it. 

PEAR  MARMALADE.— Take  ripe  pears 
of  good  quality,  and  having  peeled  them, 
boil  them  until  they  are  quite  soft;  press 
them  through  a sieve,  and  put  the  marma- 
lade over  the  fire.  When  it  becomes  thick, 
moisten  with  syrup,  and  add  powdered  sugar 
in  such  proportion  that  the  whole  quantity 
of  sugar  employed  may  be  equal  to  one 
pound  for  a pound  of  fruit.  I'he  sugar  and 
fruit  are  to  be  made  quite  hot,  and  stirred  ■ 
frequently,  taking  care,  however,  never  to 
pass  the  state  of  simmering.  When  it  is 
thoroughly  heated,  and  of  a proper  con- 
sistence, put  it  into  pots  in  the  usual  way. 

PEARS  BAKED.— The  pears  employed 
for  baking  are  those  of  a hard  green  kind. 
^Vipe,  but  do  not  pare  them ; lay  them  on 
tin  plates,  and  bake  them  in  a slow  oven. 
■When  soft  enough  to  bear  it,  flatten  them 
with  a silver  spoon ; and  when  quite  done, 
serve  them  in  a dish  with  pounded  sugar. 

PEARS  PRESERVED.— Take  pears  when 
not  too  ripe,  and  set  them  over  the  lire  in  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  cold  water,  letting 
them  simmer  but  not  boil.  When  they  are 
sufficiently  softened  to  yield  readily  to  the ' 
pressure  of  the  linger,  take  them  out,  peel 
them  carefully,  prick  them  with  a pin,  and 
put  them  on  again  in  fresh  water,  with  the 
juice  of  a lemon  ; let  them  boll  rapidly,  and 
when  they  are  sufficiently  done,  so  that  a pin 
will  pass  readily  through  them  without  the 
least  resistance,  take  them  out,  and  put 
them  into  cold  water.  In  the  meantime, 
have  ready  somehot  thick  syrup,  and  Imving 
well  drained  the  pears,  pour  it  over  them. 
Let  them  stand  for  twenty-four  liours,  and 
Uien  give  them  a gentle  boil,  lake  them 
again  out  of  the  syrup,  and  dip  them  in  cold 
water;  after  which,  pour  hot  syrup  upon 
them,  and  when  they  have  stood  three  days, 
give  them  another  boil ; when  cold,  lake 
them  out,  drain  them,  and  put  them  into 
bottles;  then  thicken  the  syrup  by  a few 
boilings,  and  add  an  equal  quantity  of 
brandy.  Filter  the  liquor  through  ii  bag. 
l>our  it  over  the  fruit,  and  tie  dowu  the 
bottles.  . X 

TEA  US  SfEWED.-Peel,  and  divide  into 
halves  or  ijuarters,  large  pears,  according  to 
their  size;  throw  them  into  water  as  the 
skin  is  taken  off,  before  they  are  divided,  to 
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prevent  their  turning  black.  Pack  them 
round  a block- tin  stewpan,  and  sprinkle  as 
much  sugar  over  them  as  will  make  them 
moderately  3weet ; add  lemon-peel,  a clove 
or  two,  and  some  bruised  allspice;  just  cover 
the  fruit  with  water,  and  add  a little  red 
wine.  Keep  them  closely  covered,  and  stew 
them  for  three  or  four  hours ; when  tender, 
take  them  out,  and  strain  the  liquor  over 
them. 

PEARL.— The  most  beautiful  "and  costly 
pearls  are  obtained  exclusively  from  the  pearl 
oyster  of  the  Indian  seas.  An  inferior  de- 
scription of  pearl  is  procured  from  a fresh- 
water shell- lish  in  the  rivers  of  Ireland  and 
Scotland. 

PEARL  ASH.  — A preparation  produced 
from  the  ashes  of  burnt  vegetables.  It  is 
employed  in  the  laundry  for  the  same  pur- 
poses as  soap.  It  is  also  very  useful  in 
softening  hard  water.  It  may  be  employed 
for  scouring  the  rougher  kind  of  woodwork, 
kitchen  fixtures,  &c.,  and  also  for  cleaning 
the  lids  and  insides  of  saucepans. 

PEARL  POWDER.— Take  four  ounces 
of  the  best  magistery  of  bismuth,  two  ounces 
of  starch  powder  : mix  them  well  together, 
put  them  into  a funnel-shaped  glass,  pour 
over  them  a pint  and  a half,  of  proof  spirit, 
and  shake  them  well ; let  them  remain  a day 
or  two.  When  the  powder  falls  to  the 
bottom,  pour  ofiT  the  spirit,  leaving  it  dry ; 
then  place  the  glass  in  the  sun,  to  evaporate 
the  moisture.  Next,  turn  out  the  white 
mass,  the  soiled  portions  of  which  form  the 
top,  whilst  the  pure  ingredients  remain  at 
the  bottom.  If  there  be  any  dirty  particles, 
scrape  them  off,  and  again  pulverize  the 
remaining  part  of  the  cake,  and  pour  more 
proof  spirit  over  it.  Proceed  as  before,  and 
if  there  be  any  moisture  remaining,  place 
the  cone  on  a large  piece  of  smooth  chalk, 
to  absorb  its  moisture.  Cover  the  whole 
with  a bell  glass,  to  preserve  it  from  dust, 
and  set  it  in  the  sun  to  dry  and  whiten. 
Next  grind  the  mass  with  a muller  on  a 
marble  slab,  and  keep  the  powder  in  a glass 
bottle,  secured  by  a ground  stopper. 

PEAS  BOILED.— Shell  and  wash  them, 
then  drain  them  in  a cullender,  and  put  them 
on  in  boiling  water,  with  a tablespooniiil  of 
salt ; boil  till  lender,  and  serve  in  a dish  in 
which  a piece  of  butter  has  been  put.  A 
bunch  of  mint  is  usually  boiled  with  them. 
The  saucepan  should  not  be  covered  while 
peas  are  boiling  ; and  immediately  they  are 
done  they  should  be  strained  from  thewater, 
otherwise  they  will  lose  their  colour. 

PEAS.  Cui/riJiiF;  or.  Offhis  leguminous 
plant  there  are  several  varieties,  but  a ^reat 
sameiieHs  about  many  of  the  early  kinds. 
One  good  variety  is  all  that  is  required 
in  a Hiiiull  garden  ; and  for  one  contaiiiing 
all  the  good  qualities  of  the  Jiea,  the  EarUj 
Conqueror  is  the  best,  'file  Early  hVo-icief, 
Prince  Albert,  JJanea-c/t  Rival,  and  Shilling's 
OroUo  are  also  all  gliod  well-known  jieas, 
where  variety  is  required.  One  quart  of  an 
early  variety  of  jiea  is  quite  suHicieiit  for 
sowing  a row  of  a hundred  feet  in  length; 
lialf  a pint  less  sown  in  the  same  distance 
of  the  blue  varieties,  and  one  pint  of  the 
large  stalk  kinds,  are  sullicient  where  the 


soil  is  rich,  well  pulverized,  and  pretty  free 
from  slugs.  The  soil  in  which  this  vegetable 
most  luxuriates  is  a free,  light,  but  rich 
loam,  abounding  in  vegetable  matter,  but 
not  manured  with  recent  dung.  The  situa- 
tion for  crops,  from  June  to  August,  should 
be  exposed  and  open.  The  times  of  sowing 
are  very  various.  To  try  for  a crop  as  early 
as  possible,  sow  of  the  sort  preferr^  a small 
portion  on  a sheltered  south  border,  or  other 
favourable  situation,  at  the  close  of  October, 
or  in  the  early  part  of  November.  Follow 
with  another  sowing  in  Decembe.r,  so  that 
if  the  I'ormer  be  casually  cut  ofi",  the  latter 
may  have  a better  chance  to  flourish ; and 
if  both  survive  the  frost,  they  wili  succeed 
each  other  in  maturity  in  May  and  June. 
At  whatever  season  sowing  is  commenced, 
a better  general  rule  cannot  be  adopted  than 
to  sow  for  a successional  crop  as  soon  as  the 
peas  of  the  preceding  sowing  are  fairly  above 
the  surface.  Sow  in  drills,  or  by  the  dibble 
in  rows,  at  a distance  proportionate  to  the 
height  which  the  variety  attains,  as  well  as 
according  to  the  season.  Dwarfs  at  two 
feet  for  the  early  and  late  crops,  but  three 
feet  for  the  main  ones.  Marrowfats  at 
three  and  a half  or  four  and  a half  feet; 
Knight’s  marrowfats,  and  other  gigantic 
varieties,  at  six  or  eight  feet.  Peas  not 
intended  to  be  supported  require  the  least 
room.  At  the  early  and  late  sowings  the 
seed  should  be  buried  an  inch  deep,  but  for 
the  main  crops  an  inch  and  a half.  The  dis- 
tances apart  in  the  rows  should  be— of  the 
dwarf,  two  in  an  inch;  middle-size  varieties, 
three  in  two  inches  : and  the  latter  kinds  an 
inch  apart.  The  best  mode  is  to  sow  in 
single  rows,  ranging  north  and  south,  and 
the  sticks  alternatdy  on  each  side  of  the 
row.  If  the  rows  range  east  and  west,  put 
the  sticks  on  the  south  side.  When  the 
summer  sowings  are  made,  if  dry  weather 
is  prevalent,  the  seed  should  be  soaked  in 
water  for  two  or  three  hours  previous,  and 
the  drills  well  watered.  When  the  plants 
have  advanced  to  a height  of  two  or  three 
inches,  they  are  to  be  hoed,  and  earth  drawn 
around  their  stems.  This  should  be  done 
twice  or  thrice  as  they  ascend,  previous  to 
the  sticks  being  placed.  Early  crops  should 
be  protected  during  hard  Irosts,  by  dry 
straw,  or  other  light  litter,  laid  upon  sticks 
or  brushwood  ; but  remove  the  covering  as 
soon  us  the  weather  becomes  mild.  If  in 
Ajiril,  May,  and  the  course  of  summer, 
continued  dry  weather  occurs,  watering  will 
be  necessary.  All  peas  fruif  better  for 
sticking,  and  continue  longer  productive, 
espeoially  the  larger  sorts.  Stick  the  plants 
when  from  si.x  to  nine  inches  high,  as  soon 
us  they  begin  to  vine.  Too  much  care  cannot 
be  taken  when  the  pods  are  gathered,  not  to 
injure  the  stems:  and  if  cut  ofl'  with  the 
scissors,  the  plants  will  produce  one-fourth 
more  than  when  roughly  gathered  I'roni. 
The  more  regularly  iilant s are  gat  hered  from, 
the  longer  they  continue  in  production,  as 
the  later  pods  never  attain  maturity  if  the 
earlier  ones  are  allowed  to  grow  old  before 
they  are  gathered.  -To  obtain  . i kI,  leave 
some  rows  that  are  in  i>roduction  during 
July,  or  sow  purposely  in  Alareh : care  must 
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be  taken,  however,  that  no  two  varieties  are 
in  blossom  near  each  other  at  the  same  time. 
The  plants  intended  for  seed  ought  never  to 
be  gathered  from.  "When  in  blossom,  all 
plants  which  do  not  appear  to  belong  to  the 
variety  among  which  they  are  growing, 
should  be  removed.  Tliey  are  fit  for  Harvest- 
ing as  soon  as  the  pods  become  brownish 
and  dry.  When  perlectly  free  from  moisture, 
they  should  be  beaten  out,  otherwise,  if  hot 
showery  weather  occurs,  they  will  open  and 
shed  their  seed.  The  forcing  of  peas  com- 
mences in  December,  in  the  early  part  of 
which  month  they  may  be  sown  in  a hot- bed, 
to  remain,  or  thicken  to  transplant,  during 
the  succeeding  month,  into  others  for  pro- 
duction. These  may  be  repeated  in  January, 
and  the  planting  takes  place  in  February. 
It  'is  also  a common  practice  to  sow  in  a 
warm  border  during  October,  and  the  plants 
being  cultivated  as  a natural  ground  crop, 
are  removed  into  a hot-bed  during  January. 
The  hob-bed  must  be  moderate,  and  earthed 
equally  over  the  depth  of  six  or  eight  inches 
with  light  fresh  mould,  not  particularly 
rich.  The  seed  must  be  buried  an  inch  and 
a half  deep.  The  frame,  which  is  required 
to  be  two  feet  and  a half  high  behind,  and 
one  and  a half  in  front,  ought  to  be  put  on 
three  or  four  days  before  the  crop  is  sown, 
that  the  steam  and  heat  may  abate.  Seed 
may  likewise  be  sown  at  the  above  times  in 
pots  or  pans,  and  placed  round  the  basis  of 
the  stove.  At  the  close  of  September,  also, 
some  peas  may  be  sown  in  pots,  and  sunk 
In  the  earth  of  any  open  compartment : 
when  the  frost  commences,  to  be  removed 
into  the  greenhouse.  A border  of  fresh 
earth  being  made  in  the  front  of  it  early  in 
December,  the  p^nts  are  removed  into  it 
in  rows  two  feet  asunder,  or,  still  better,  in 
pairs,  with  ten  inches  interval,  and  two  feet 
and  a half  between  each  pair.  These  will 
come  into  production  about  the  middle  of 
! March.  In  every  instance,  as  stated  above, 
the  rows  should  be  two  feet,  the  seed  or 
plants  being  set  an  inch  asunder.  The 
plants  are  ready  for  removing  when  an  inch 
or  two  high  They  must  be  shaded  and 
igently  watered  until  they  have  takpn  root. 
As  much  earth  should  be  preserved  about 
the  roots  at  the  time  of  removal  as  possible. 
ITransplanted  peas  are  most  productive,  and 
run  the  least  to  straw  in  the  forcing  frames. 
Air  must  be  admitted  as  freely  ns  circiirn- 
■ stances  permit:  the  same  precautions  being 
necessary  for  cucumbers.  Water  must  be 
given  at  first  sparitigly,  otherwise  decay  or 
super-luxuriance  may  be  occasioned;  but 
■when  tliey  are  in  blossom,  and  during  the 
'succeeding  stages  of  growth,  it  may  be 
applied  oltener  and  more  abundantly,  us 
is  necessary  I’or  tin-  settling  and  swelling  of 
the  fruit.  The  shading  during  hot  days, 
and  the  covering  at  night,  must  iilso  be 
particularly  attend-d  to.  From  three  to 
live  m'oiths  elapse  between  the  lime  of 
sowing  anil  produeiion,  according  to  the 
llncness  of  the  season,  length  ol  the  days. 
&c.  'J'he  temperature  may  be  unilorinly 
kept  up  throughout  their  growth,  having 
fifty  degrees  for  the  minimum  at  night,  and 
eeveuty  for  the  maximum  by  day. 
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I PEAS,  Dietetic  Pkoperties  of. — The 
amount  of  nutritive  matter  which  peas 
contain,  is  far  beyond  what  is  found  in  any 
of  the  cereals,  being  as  44  or  50  to  100  of 
wheat  flour.  The  nutritive  eflect,  however, 
does  not  agree  with  this  theoretical  con- 
clusion, partly  from  their  deficiency  in  other 
wholesome  constituents,  partly  from  the 
difliculty  with  which  they  are  digested,  and 
the  flatulence  and  constipation  which  they 
occasion,  as  well  as  from  the  acridity  they 
ai;e  said  to  communicate  to  the  blood. 

PEAS  PUDDING.- -Take  a pint  of  split 
peas  and  allow  them  to  remain  in  wuier  tlie 
whole  night  previous  to  their  being  used; 
then  take  them  out  and  put  them  loosely 
into  a cloth,  so  as  to  allow  them  to  swell; 
boil  them  for  four  hours  or  until  they 
are  quite  tender,  then  rub  them  through 
a cullender,  so  as  to  render  them  perfectly 
smooth;  add  to  the  pulp  a lump  of  butter 
and  some  salt ; after  being  well  mixed,  put 
the  peas  again  into  a cloth,  tie  tightly,  and 
boil  for  about  half  an  hour.  This  padding 
is  usually  eaten  with  boiled  pork  or  boiled 
beef. 

PEAS  SOUP. — There  are  various  ways  of 
making  this  well-known  and  agreeable  soup. 
The  following  are  among  the  most  approved 
recipes : — 1.  Save  the  liquor  of  boiled  pork 
or  beef:  if  too  salt,  dilute  it  with  water,  or 
use  fresh  water  only,  adding  the  bones  of 
roast  beef,  a ham  or  gammon  bone,  or  an 
anchovy  or  two.  Simmer  these  with  some 
good  whole  or  split  peas ; the  smaller  the 
quantity  of  water  at  first  the  better.  Con- 
tinue to  simmer  till  the  peas  will  pulp 
through  a cullender  ; then  set  on  the  pulp 
to  stew— with  more  of  the  liquor  in  which 
the  peas  were  boiled — two  carrots,  a turnip, 
a leek,  and  a stick  of  chopped  celery,  fill  all 
are  quite  tender.  When  ready,  put  into  a 
tureen  some  fried  bread  cut  into  dice,  dried 
mint  rubbed  fine,  pepper  and  salt,  and  pour 
in  the  soup.  2.  Wash  a quart  of  split  peas, 
and  put  them  into  a cloth;  when  boiled 
tender,  rub  them  through  a sieve  into  six 
quarts  of  boiling  stock;  take  six  onions, 
two  bay-leaves,  an  ounce  of  nllsi)ice,  three 
sprays  of  thyme,  or  three  of  m:irjoram ; 
put  them  all  into  a stewpan  with  an  ounce 
of  butter,  until  they  are  of  a brown  colour; 
put  them  into  the  stock,  and  boil  for  leu 
minutes  ; then  strain  it  through  a sieve,  and 
let  it  boil  fen  minutes  more;  servo  with 
mint,  and  with  toast  cut  into  squares.  3. 
I’ut  into  a pan  six  pounds  of  j)ork,  well 
soaked  und  cut  into  eight  pieces,  pour  si.x 
quarts  of  water  over  it;  add  a pound  of 
split  peas,  a teaspoonful  of  sugar,  half  a 
teaspoonful  of  pepper,  anil  four  ounces  of 
fresli  vegetable.s;  let  these  boil  gently  for 
two  honr.'i,  or  until  the  peas  are  tender. 
Strain  through  a sieve  and  servo.  -I,  Wa.sh 
a quart  of  split  peas,  whicli  put  into  a stew- 
pan  with  half  a pound  of  streaked  hacon, 
two  onions  sllceil,  two  pounds  of  veal  or 
beef,  cut  into  small  pieces,  together  witli  a 
little  parsley,  thyme,  and  bay-leaf;  add  a 
gallon  of  water,  with  a little  salt  and  sugar, 
place  it  upon  tlio  tire,  and  when  boiling', 
stand  it  at  the  side  until  the  jieas  are  boiled 
to  a piL'o,  and  the  water  is  reduced  to  one- 
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half;  then  take  out  the  meat,  put  it  upon  a 
dish,  to  be  eaten  with  the  bacon,  keeping  it 
hot  in  the  meantime,  rub  the  soup  through 
a hair  sieve,  put  it  into  another  stewpan, 
and  when  boiling,  serve.  5.  Put  a pint  of 
split  peas  into  four  quarts  of  water,  with 
two  ounces  of  butter,  three  pounds  of  beef, 
one  pound  of  crushed  bones,  and  a knuckle 
of  ham,  or  half  a pound  of  good  bacon  ; add 
two  carrots,  three  turnips,  a head  of  celery, 
four  onions,  and  a seasoning  of  salt  and 
pepper ; boil  for  about  three  hours ; then 
crush  the  pulp  from  the  peas,  through  a 
sieve,  and  serve  it  up,  making  of  the  meat  a 
separate  dish,  if  desired.  6.  Oreen  peas 
soup.  Put  two  quarts  of  green  peas  into  a 
stewpan  with  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
butter,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  lean  liam 
cut  into  small  dice,  two  onions  sliced,  and  a 
few  sprigs  of  parsley ; add  a quart  of  cold 
water,  and  rub  all  well  together  ; then  pour 
off  the  water,  cover  the  stewpan  close,  and 
set  it  over  a brisk  fire,  stirring  the  contents 
of  the  stewpan  round  occasionally ; when 
very  tender,  add  two  tablespoonfuls  of  flour, 
which  mix  well ; in  mashing  the  peas 
against  the  sides  of  the  stewpan,  add  two 
quarts  of  stock,  a tablespoonful  of  sugar, 
and  a seasoning  of  pepper  and  salt ; boil  all 
well  together  for  five  ininutes,  then  rub 
it  through  a tammy  or  hair  sieve  ; then  put 
it  into  another  stewpan  with  a pint  of 
boiling  milk;  boil  for  five  minutes,  skim 
well,  and  pour  it  into  a tureen  : serve  with 
toasted  bread  cut  into  squares. 

PEAS  STEWED.— Make  a light  broth 
and  dress  the  peas  in  it  for  a few  minutes, 
moistening  them  from  time  to  time  with 
hot  water  ; then  add  salt  and  pepper,  two  or 
three  onions,  a little  parsley  and  chopped 
lettuce ; let  them  reduce  gently,  until  the  peas 
are  thoroughly  done ; and  before  serving, 
thicken  witli  the  yolks  of  two  or  three  eggs, 
taking  care  tliat  the  mixture  does  not  boil 
after  the  eggs  have  been  put  in,  lest  it 
should  turn. 

PEAS,  TO  Preserve.— Gather  the  peas 
before  sunrise,  shell  them  immediately,  and 
throw  them  into  boiling  water  ; when  they 
have  had  one  good  boil,  take  them  oil’;  and 
when  cold,  spread  them  thinly  over  a wire 
sieve.  Place  the  sieve  for  six  hours  over 
liot  wood  ashes,  or  over  a very  slow  charcoal 
fire  so  as  to  dry  them  gradually,  and  then  put 
into  bottles  corking  them  carefully.  In  this 
way  they  will  keep  fresh  till  winter. 

PEAS,  WITH  Jlii.K  AND  SuoAR.— Puta 
quart  of  very  young  peas  into  water,  with  a 
piece  of  butter;  boil  them;  then  crush 
them  with  the  hand,  and  let  them  drain  in  a 
cullender  ; then  put  them  in  a stewpan  over 
a brisk  fire,  with  a little  salt,  pepper,  and 
sugar,  and  a small  quantity  ql  [larsley ; 
moisten  from  time  to  time  with  boiling 
water,  taking  care  to  shake  them  frequently  ; 
anil  wtien  they  are  nearly  dry,  beat  up  the 
yolks  of  three  eggs  with  some  cream  or 
good  milk,  and  stir  it  well  into  the  stewpan, 
until  it  has  become  sulliciently  thick. 

PEAT.  A Collection  of  vegetable  remains 
commonly  accumulated  in  masses,  either  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  or  in  strata  at 
various  depths.  It  coutuins  elements  for 


the  formation  of  the  richest  manure,  when 
substances  are  added  to  it  to  decompose  the 
tannic  acid,  and  hasten  the  decomposition  of 
the  vegetable  matters,  such  as  lime  or  marl. 
Peat  has  not  been  found,  when  used  alone 
as  manure,  to  possess  any  fertilizing  quali- 
ties, as  might  be  expected  from  its  nature; 
but  it  has  been  advantageously  employed  as 
a mixture  with  compost.  Such  magazines 
of  almost  neglected  matter  as  peat  ailbrds, 
might  be  advantageously  employed  by  being 
transported  to  light  sandy  or  gravelly  soils, 
in  which  there  is  a great  deficiency  of 
vegetable  matter.  The  ashes,  also,  form 
valuable  stimulants,  and  assist  in  the  germi- 
nation of  seeds  on  all,  but  more  especially 
on  strong  clayey  soils.  Celery,  potatoes, 
and  carrots,  are  almost  the  only  garden 
crops  that  seem  to  prefer  an  improved 
peaty  soil.  Fruit  trees  seldom  succeed  in 
such.— See  Manure. 

PEN. — The  steel  pen  is  now  almost  univer- 
sally employed  for  the  purposes  of  writing. 
They  may  be  procured  at  the  lowest  possible 
prices,  and  require  little  or  no  care.  Leaving 
them  embedded  in  shot  when  not  in  use, 
prevents  them  corroding. 

PENCIL.— In  this  miting  implement,  as 
in  the  pen,  many  improvements  have  been 
latterly  introduced.  A species  of  pencil-case 
has  been  recently  invented,  with  a peg 
moving  in  a spiral  form,  by  -which  the 
lead  is  protruded  or  -withdrawn  readily ; 
this  is  a great  improvement  on  the  old- 
fashioned  pencil-case.  The  degree  of  hard- 
ness or  softness  which  characterizes  difi’e- 
rent  sorts  of  drawing  pencils,  is  denoted  by 
certain  distinguishing  letters  stamped  into 
the  wood  of  the  pencil ; thus  H,  hard,  for 
ordinary  architectural,  geometrical,  or  lat- 
ticed drawing;  HH,  harder,  for  the  finer 
arts  of  these;  HIIH,  hardest,  for  drawings 
upon  wood  ; UB,  hard  and  black,  for  ordi- 
nary sketches  ; B,  black  rather  than  hard, 
for  shadows  to  the  preceding;  BB,  very 
black,  for  the  deepest  shadows. 

PENK.— See  Minno-w. 

PENKNIFE.— A knife  so  called  for  the 
use  formerly  assigned  it  of  making  and 
mending  pens.  It  is  now  carried  about  the 
person,  as  a useful  little  implement  to  be 
employed  lor  numerous  oflices,  and  is  found 
of  great  use  in  many  emergencies. 

PEN  IVIPEK.  - A useful  little  implement 
employed  for  wiping  the  pen  upon,  after 
writing  with  and  previous  to  putting  it 
away.  They  may  be  made  of  the  odds  and 
ends  of  any  materials,  and  designed  in  any 
fancifui  form. 

PENNY-ROYAL.— A well-known  peren- 
nial plant  that  is  found  growing  wild  on 
mursliy  commons,  and  about  the  margins  of 
small  brooks.  It  is  cultivated  chietly  on 
account  of  its  use  in  culinary  and  pharma- 
ceutical preparations.  It  is  a plant  which 
grows  best  on  a tenacious  soil;  even  a 
clayey  is  more  suitable  than  a light  silicious 
one.  It  should  be  moderately  fertile,  en- 
tirely free  from  stagnant  moisture,  and  oonse- 
quenlly  on  a dry  subsoil  or  one  well  drained. 
A border  or  other.situation,  which  is  shel- 
tered Irom  the  mid'day  sun,  is  always  to  be 
allotted  to  them,  as  in  such  they  are  most 
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vigorous  and  constant  in  production.  The 
plant  is  propagated  by  parting  the  roots  in 
February  or  March,  September  or  October, 
and  by  slips  or  offsets  at  the  same  season. 

PEPPER,  Uses  and  Phopertees  of.— 
Peppers  are  of  v'arious  kinds,  but  have 
nearly  the  same  properties  in  modified  de- 
gree.s.  Those  used  chiefly  in  Europe  are  the 
black  and  white  pepper.  Domestic  pepper 
is  one  of  the  most  wholesome  and  useful  of 
spices.  M'ith  persons  in  ordinary  health,  it 
has  the  effect  of  stimulating  the  stomach 
gently  to  the  performance  of  its  functions  ; 
and  is  peculiarly  serviceable  to  persons  w'ho 
are  of  cold  habit,  or  who  sufl’er  from  a weak 
digestion.  But  in  inflammatory  habits,  and 
where  affections  of  the  mucous  membrane 
exist,  its  effects  are  highly  injurious.  As  a 
medicine,  it  is  often  serviceable  in  nausea, 
vomiting,  chronic  diarrhcea,  and  ague. 

PEPPERMINT  CORDIAL.— To  make 
five  gallons  of  this  cordial,  take  three  and  a 
quarter  gallons  of  rectified  spirit,  three 
pounds  of  loaf  sugar,  a gill  of  spirit  of 
wine,  four  pennyweights  of  oil  of  pepper- 
mint ; fill  up  the  cask  with  water  until  the 
quantity  becomes  five  gallons  ; rouse  it  well, 
and  set  the  cask  on  end. 

PEPPERMINT,  Culture  OF.— SeeMiNT. 

PEPPERMINT  DROPS.  — Pound  and 
sift  a quarter  of  a pound  of  double-refined 
sugar,  and  beat  it  with  the  whites  of  two 
eggs  till  perfectly  smooth  ; add  sixty  drops 
or  oil  of  peppermint,  beat  it  well,  drop  it  on 
white  paper,  and  dry  it  at  a distance  from 
the  fire. 

PEPPERMINT  LOZENGES.— Take  two 
pounds  of  loaf  sugar,  two  ounces  of  fine 
starch,  and  a few  drops  of  essence  of  pep- 
permint; mi.x  these  ingredients  with  gum 
f rngacanth  ; form  into  drops,  and  bake. 

PEPPERMINT  WATER.— Take  of  the 
herb  of  peppermint,  dried,  a pound  and  a 
half,  and  as  much  water  as  will  prevent  it 
from  burning;  after  seething,  distil  off  a 
gallon,  and  bottle  for  use. 

PERAMBULATOR.-  One  of  the  most 
useful  inventions  of  the  day,  and  a great 
improvement  on  the  clumsy  four-wheeled 
vehicle  in  which  children  were  formerly 
drawn.  These  carriages  are  made  of  a 
variety  of  forms,  and  at  all  sorts  of  prices ; 


sometimes,  however,  serious  defects  exist 
in  their  construction,  and  this  shouid  be 
attended  to  previous  to  purchasing.  It 
is  necessary  that  both  the  hind  wheels, 
and  that  in  front,  should  be  attached 
by  springs,  or  the  jolting  on  rough  roads 
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will  be  too  great  for  young  children.  If 
these  springs  are  badly  attached,  they 
are  constantly  breaking ; but  by  a slight 
Improvement  on  the  common  construc- 
tion, this  is  easily  remedied.  This  con- 
trivance consists  in  attaching  the  hind 
axle  to  the  body  by  a leathern  strap,  so  as 
to  prevent  a strain  upon  the  spring,  which 
the  opposition  of  a large  stone  or  other 
impediment  frequently  occasions.  The 
adaptation  to  the  cheapest  kind  of  spring 
used  is  shown  in  the  engraving.  The  pro- 
pelling of  the  perambulator  is  extremely 
simple;  the  chief  things  to  be  attended  to 
are  to  depress  the  handle  slightly  when 
going  over  rough  roads,  so  as  to  raise  the 
front  wheel  from  the  ground,  and  lessen  the 
jolting  motion ; and  to  observe  the  same 
precaution  when  turning  the  vehicle,  other- 
wise the  front  wheel  will  be  soon  worn  out. 
The  great  advantage  of  the  perambulator  is, 
that  it  permits  children  to  be  out  in  the  open 
air,  and  constantly  on  the  move,  without 
subjecting  the  nurse  to  any  fatigue.  It  is 
as  well,  however,  to  lift  the  children  out 
occasionally  and  allow  them  to  exercise 
their  limbs  until  they  feel  tired,  when  they 
can  be  placed  in  the  perambulator  again. 
In  cold  weather,  this  is  especially  necessary, 
as  children  being  subjected  to  the  exposure 
of  the  keen  air  in  a state  of  inactivity,  are 
liable  to  be  attacked  with  cramp,  rheumatism, 
and  other  painful  aflections.  It  is  a com- 
mon practice  with  nursemaids  to  wheel  their 
young  charges  to  a certain  spot,  and  to  leave 
them  sitting  in  their  perambulators  by  the 
hour  together,  so  that  they  may  be  spared 
the  trouble  of  looking  after  them,  and  enjoy 
their  gossip  uninterruptedly.  Mothers 
should  put  a stop  to  this  cruel  practice  by 
accompanying  the  children  themselves  as 
frequently  as  they  can  ; or  by  making  un- 
expected visits  to  the  place  where  the 
children  are  usually  taken. 

PERCH.— A very  handsome  and  daring 
fish,  considered  by  many  a great  delicacy ; 
it  has  two  pectoral  fins,  the  first  longer  than 
the  second ; its  colour  is  sometimes  a yel- 
lowish and  sometimes  a blackish  green  on 
the  back  and  sides,  according  to  the  water  it 


inhabits,  with  transverse  bands  of  black, 
belly  white;  Its  caudal,  ventral,  and  anal 
fins  are  red,  and  its  irides  golden— “The 
golden-eyeil  perch,  with  fins  of  Tyrian  dye.” 
The  perch  is  liog-backed.  and  the  first  dorsal 
fin  is  armed  with  strong  sharp  spikes,  capable 
of  being  erected  at  will  into  a bristling 
ckemux-Je.-frise,  thus  serving  as  a defence 
against  the  attacks  of  the  pike  or  trout,  or 
even  its  larger  brethren.  Its  size  varies 
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from  one  inch  to  a foot  or  fifteen  inches,  and 
its  weight' from  one  ounce  to  four  or  five 
pounds,  although  fish  of  that  weight  are 
seldom  met  with.  The  perch  spawns  at  the 
end  of  April  or  beginning  of  May,  depositing 
it  upon  weeds,  or  the  branches  of  trees  or 
shrubs  that’  have  become  immersed  in  the 
water ; it  does  not  come  into  condition  again 
until  July.  The  best  time  for  fishing  for 
erch  is  from  September  till  February;  It 
aunts  the  neighbourhood  of  weirs,  heavy 
deep  eddies,  camp  sheathings,  beds  of  weeds 
with  sharp  streams  near,  and  trees  or  bushes 
growing  in  or  overhanging  the  water.  The 
baits  for  perch  are,  small  gudgeons,  loach 
and  minnows,  red,  marsh,  brandling  or  lob 
worms,  gentles,  shrimps,  caddis  and  straw- 
bait.  The  tackle  should  be  fine  but  strong, 
as  with  a fish  bait  a trout  or  pike  may  fre- 
quently be  hooked.  Many  fine  perch  are 
taken  with  the  paternoster  tackle  while  fish- 
ing for  gudgeon,  to  the  shoals  of  which, 
drawn  together  by  raking  the  gravel,  they 
are  attracted.  Perch,  unlilce  fish  of  prey, 
are  gregarious,  and  in  the  winter  months, 
when  the  frosts  and  floods  have  destroyed 
and  carried  away  the  beds  of  weeds,  congre- 
gate together  in  the  pools  and  eddies,  and 
are  then  to  be  angled  for  with  greatest  suc- 
cess from  10  to  4 o’clock,  at  the  edge  of  the 
streams  forming  such  eddies. 

PEKCIT.  TO  Dress.— See  Carp. 
PERCUSSION  CAP.— An  explosive  agent 
in  connection  with  fire-arms,  used  in  place 
of  the  flint  lock.  The  explosive  power  of  a 
good  percussion  cap  is  not  affected  by  im- 
mersion in  cold  water,  even  during  several 
days-;  nor  by  e.xposure  to  a moist  atmo- 
sphere for  any  length  of  time. 

PERFORATOR.— An  agricultural  imple- 
ment chiefly  used  as  a substitute  for  . the 
spade,  in  planting  young  tap-rooted  trees 
in  rough  ground.  In  using  it,  one  maai  em- 


ploys the  instrument,  while  another  man  or 
loy  hold.H  a bumlle  of  plants.  The  man  first 
inserts  tlie  instrument  in  the  soil,  folding  it 
i p for  the  reception  oi  Uie  plant;  round 
ubich,  when  in  I reduced,  he  inserts  the  iron 
so.i  ral  times,  in  order  to  loosen  the  soil 
about  the  roots;  then  treads  down  the  furf, 
and  the  plant  becomes  as  firmly  set  in  the 
ground  as  if  it  had  been  long  planted. 

Pl'lRFUiM  E I.,AM1’.— A])artnient8  maybe 
greatly  perfumed  in  the  following  manner. 
An  ordinary  spirit  lamp  is  filled  w'ltli  Hun- 
gary water,  or  otlier  scented  sjurit,  and 
trimmed  with  a wick  in  the  usual  manner. 
Over  the  centre  of  tlie  wick,  and  standing 
about  tlie  eightli  of  an  inch  above  it.  a 
small  ball  of  spongy  platinum  i.s  placed, 
maintained  in  its  jiosition  by  being  fixed  to 
a tliiii  glass  rod,  winch  is  iuserted  into  the 


wick.  Thus  arranged,  the  lamp  is  to  be 
lighted  and  allowed  to  burn  till  the  platinum 
becomes  red  hot ; the  flame  may  then  be 
blown  out,  nevertheless,  the  platinum  con- 
tinues to  glow  for  an  indefinite  period.  The 


proximity  cf  a red-hot  ball  to  a material  of 
the  volatile  quality  of  scented  spirit  difiused 
over  the  surtace  of  a cotton  wick,  as  a 
matter  of  course  causes  its  rapid  evapora- 
tion, and,  as  a consequence,  the  diffusion  of 
odour. 

PERIIVINKLE. — A well-known  small 
shell-fish,  of  little  importance  as  an  article  of 
food,  and  of  average  wholesomeness  when 
not  eaten  to  excess  ; the  horny  excrescence 
wliich  surmounts  the  head  should  be  scru- 
pulously avoided. 

FERRY.— A beverage  made  from  pears. 
The  fruit  used  for  this  purpose  should  con- 
tain a large  proportion  of  sugar,  and  be  like- 
wise astringent,  or  the  liquor  from  it  will 
be  acetous  when  it  ceases  to  be  saccharine. 
In  the  making  of  perry,  the  pears  are  pressed 
and  ground  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as 
apples  are  in  the  making  of  cider.  The  me- 
tlmd  of  fermenting  perry  is  nearly  the  same 
as  that  for  cider;  but  the  former  does  not 
afford  the  same  indications  as  the  latter  by 
which  the  proper  period  of  racking  oil’  may 
be  known.  The  thick  scum  that  collects  on 
the  surface  of  cider  rarely  appears  in  the 
juice  of  the  pear,  and  during  the  time  of  the 
suspension  of  its  fermentation,  the  excessive 
brightness  of  tlie  former  liquor  Is  seldom 
seen  in  the  latter:  but  when  the  fruit  has 
been  regularly  ripe,  its  produce  will  gene- 
rally become  moderately  clear  and  quiet,  in 
a Itwv  days  after  it  is  made,  and  it  should 
then  he  drawn  olf  from  its  grosser  lees.  In 
Uie  after-management  of  perry,  the  process 
i.is  the  same  as  tliat  of  cider;  but  it  does  not 
so  well  bear  situations  where  it  is  much  ex- 
posed to  change  of  temperature.  In  the 
bottle  it  almost  always  retains  its  good  qua- 
lities, and  in  that  situation  it  is  always 
advisable  to  put  it.  if  it  remain  sound  and 
perf  ect  at  the  conclusion  of  the  first  succeed- 
ing summer. 

FKSTEE.— An  implement  used  with  the 
mortar  sometimes  with  a beating  or  ham- 
mering action  ; but  more  generally  it  is  used 
to  grind  or  triturate,  wliilst  firmly  grasped. 
For  simply  mingling.powders,  a lighter  hold 
hy  the  forefinger  and  thumb  is  quite  sufli- 
cient. 
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PETTICOAT.— An  under-garment  of  fe- 
male attire,  made  of  various  materials.  T'liey 
may  be  converted  from  dresses,  when  they 
are  past  duty  in  that  capacity.  Delicate 
females  should  never  fail  to  wear  a warm 
kind  of  petticoat  during  the  inclement  wea- 
ther, in  order  that  their  limbs  may  not  be 
visited  with  rheumatic  and  other  affections, 
nor  their  general  health  injured. 

PEWTER,  TO  Clean.— Pewter  articles 
should  be  washed  in  hot  water  with  ashes  or 
fine  silver  sand,  and  then  polished  with 
a cloth  or  leather  ; this  process  will  restore 
pewter  articles  to  their  pristine  brightness. 

PHEASANT.— There  is  great  difiSculty  in 
taming  this  bird,  owing  to  its  shyness ; 
with  great  attention,  however,  they  may  be 
brought  up  with  the  common  poultry,  and 
regularly  domesticated.  They  may  be 
taught  to  come  to  the  keeper’s  whistle,  and 
feed  from  his  hand.  To  fall  in  with  the 
habits  of  this  bird,  a pheasant  feeder,  as 
seen  in  the  engraving,  might  be  placed  in 


some  convenient  but  rather  retired  spot, 
which  would  not  only  keep  them  together 
but  might  attract  any  other  stray  pheasants 
also  towards  themselves,  and  breed  with 
the  party.  When  first  hatched  the  pheasant 
should  be  fed  with  hard  boiled  eggs,  crumbs 
of  bread,  and  lettuce  leaves,  well  mixed, 
with  an  addition  of  tlie  eggs  of  meadow 
ants.  At  this  tender  age,  two  precautions 
are  necessary,  namely,  never  to  allow  them 
any  drink,  nor  carry  them  abroad  until  the 
deuv  is  entirely  off;  and  that  their  food  be 
given  Ifequcntly  and  in  small  quantities, 
beginning  at  day-break,  and  al way's  mixing 
it  with  ant’s  eggs  : tlio  place  must  be  kept 
e.xtremely  clean,  and  they  sliould  be  taken 
in  before  sunset.  In  the  second  month, 
nutriment  more  substantial  may  be  given, 
such  as  eggs  of  the  wood-ant,  wheat,  barley, 
ground  beans,  wood-lice,  earwigs,  and  otlier 
small  Insects,  to  make  a variety:  and  the 
intervals  between  tlie  meals  may  be 
gradually  prolonged.  At  this  time  they 
begin  to  be  subject  to  vermin ; place  sniaii 
heaps  of  dry  earth  or  fine  sand,  by  tumbling 
and  rubbing  in  whlcli  they  will  soon  rid 
themselves  of  the  painful  itching  occasioned. 
AVater  must  also  now  be  given  frequently, 
and  alway.s  clean,  or  the  pip  may  be  con- 
tracted. The  third  month  is  attended  with 
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new  diseases ; the  tail  feathers  then  drop, 
and  others  appear.  Eggs  given  moderately 
are  efficacious  in  combating  this  trying 
complaint,  and  lessening  the  danger.  The 
younglings  may  now  be  carried  into  the 
field,  when  the  colony  is  to  be  dispersed : if 
white  clover  grows  in  it,  the  pheasant 
chicks  will  pick  the  seeds  out  of  the  heads, 
and  it  will  wonderfully  strengthen  them : 
they  must  also  at  first  be  led  in  the  field 
yi’ith  some  favourite  food,  diminishing  the 
quantity,  daily,  and  thus  by  degrees  con- 
straining them  to  provide  for  themselves.  , 

PHEASANT,  TO  Carve.— Fix  the  fork 
in  the  centre  of  the  breast,  twist  it  down  in 
the  direction  1 — 2 ; remove  the  leg  by  cutting 


it  in  a sideway  direction,  then  take  oil'  the 
wing,  without  interfering  with  the  neck- 
bone.  AVhen  the  legs  are  taken  off,  cut  slices 
from  the  breast.  Separate  the  merrythought 
by  passing  the  knife  under  it  low,  and  the 
neck.  The  breast,  wings,  and  merrythoug'ht 
are  the  favourite  parts,  particularly  the  for- 
mer ; the  leg  has  a higher  flavour. 

PHEASANT,  TO  Choose.— The  cock  bird 
is  considered  the  choicest,  except  when  the 
hen  is  with  egg.  If  young  its  spurs  are 
blunt  and  short,  or  round ; if  they  are  long 
and  sharp,  the  bird  is  old.  Examine  the  hen 
at  the  vent;  if  that  is  open  and  green,  it  is 
a sign  she  is  stale;  if  she  is  with  egg,  it  will 
be  soft;  if  stale,  the  skin,  when  rubbed 
hard  with  the  finger,  will  peel  oil'. 

PHEASANT,  TO  Dress.  — See  Part- 
ridge. 

PHOTOGRAPH  Y.— Books  : Snelllng’s 
Jonntnl,  188. ; Hardicick's  Clumistni,  6s.  6d. ; 
Palmer’s  Manipulalion,  Is.  6d. ; liede's  Plea- 
sures, 7s.  6d. ; Pelamolte’s  Practice,  4s.  6d.  ; 
(lundaWs  Primer,  Is.  ; Hockin' s Processes,  6s. ; 
HiU's  Researches,  8s.  Gd.  ; iShatb's  Studies,  16s.  ; 
Haxter's  Treatise,  18.  ; iri7sojj’.<  Collodion,  Pro- 
cess, la. ; OoUius's  Handbook,  Is.  Gd.  ; Snelting  s 
History  and  /Practice,  Gs. ; Thonithwadc's  Guide, 
3s.  Gd. ; Jlinijham's  Inslructious,  2s.  Gd.  ; Photo- 
graphy made  Easy,  Is.  Gd.  ; J/unt's  Muuual,  Gs. ; 
Whiltock’s  Manual,  Is.  ; Practical  Manual,  Is.  ; 
Hogg's  Manmtl,  la.  ; Humphrey's  System,  03.  ; 
Hunt's  Treatise,  3s.  Gd. ; Orr  s Photoyrap/nc  Art, 
Ss.  Gd.  ; Sutton's  Handbook,  2s.  Gd.  ; DelamoltC's 
Oxymel  Process,  Is.  : Hart's  Photography  .-.impti- 
fled.  Is  6(1. ; 6'ooie’s  H'^axed  Paper,  2s.  ; ,1  SO, 
Is. ; Sutton's  Dictionary,  7s.  Gil. 

PIIRENI  I'lH,  on  Im  eam.mation  ofthe 
Huain.— 'rills  is  a disease  that  never  arises 
without  some  strong  or  well-defined  cause, 
and  tills  maybe  eillier  external  and  acci- 
dental, or  Internal  or  symptomiitio  Of  tlta 
external  causes  the  most  Ireipient  are, 
injuries  applied  directly  to  the  liuad,  a sun 
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stroke  or  exposing  the  uncovered  head  for  a 
length  of  time  to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  the 
sudden  application  of  cold,  or  intense  pain 
and  nervous  irritation  consequent  on  scalds 
or  burns.  The  internal  causes  are,  a high 
degree  of  fever,  long  habits  of  intoxication, 
or  inebriation  occurring  in  a man  of  sober 
habits  and  excitable  temperament,  sudden 
and  violen  t passions,  such  as  rage  ; close  and 
long  continued  study,  the  sudden  suppres- 
sion of  discharges  to  which  the  system 
has  become  habituated ; and  sometimes 
from  crude  and  poisonous  substances  taken 
into  the  stomach.  The  sympt9ms  which 
characterize  this  dangerous  disease  a,re, 
a sense  of  fulness,  amounting  to  distension 
in  the  head,  hot  flushed  or  red  countenance, 
throbbing  of  the  arteries  on  the  temples, 
drumming  noises  in  the  ears,  inflamed  and 
eager  look  of  the  eyes,  restlessness,  loss  of 
sleep,  and  a quick,  full  pulse.  Sometimes 
these  symptoms  are  attended  with  pains  in 
various  parts  of  the  body,  especially  in  the 
head,  and  tremors  of  the  hands  and  feet. 
As  the  disease  advances,  the  pain  increases, 
the  face  assumes  a square  appearance,  and 
the  eyes  and  features  a sharp  fierceness  par- 
ticularly defiant ; the  patient  talks  loud  and 
incessantly,  is  easily  moved  to  rage,  the 
eyes  become  very  red,  and  a delirium  tollows, 
at  times  reaching  to  a state  of  frenzy.  The 
face  then  becomes  swollen,  the  eyes  start,  as 
if  about  to  protrude,  the  breathing  is  hard 
and  short ; light,  and  the  slightest  noise 
violently  affects  him ; and  to  his  ungovern- 
able fury  is  added  a hard,  sharp,  and 
bounding  condition  of  pulse.  In  inflam- 
matory fever,  the  head  is  often  violently 
affected,  but  this  symptomatic  state  ot 
mental  derangement  may  always  be  defaned 
from  phrcnltis,  by  the  absence  in  that  case 
of  the  especial  symptoms  of  the  head,  winch 
though  they  may  occur,  are  secondary,  and 
not  as  in  inflammation  of  tlie  brain,  primary ; 
the  pulse,  too,  in  the  former,  is  strong,  liard, 
and  full  from  the  first;  whereas  it  only 
becomes  so  in  the  latter  as  the  disease 

advances.  . 

The  treatment  of  plirenitis,  till  within  a 
very  short  time,  consisted  in  copious  bleed- 
ings from  the  system  by  the  lancet ; from 
the  temples  by  leeches,  and  tae  back  of  tlie 
neck  by  cupping;  shaving  the 
the  application  either  of  a large  blister,  or 
anplying  bladders  filled  with  ice,  ami  by  the 
employment  of  the  most  potent  and  rapid 
cathartic  medicines;  thus,  by  a general 
system  of  depletion,  as  rapidly  as  possible 
to  reduce  the  action  of  the  heart,  and 
prostrate  the  patient  by  the  exhaustion 
consequent  on  such  violent  drains  opened 
from  the  system,  thereby  pulling  down 
the  physical  powers  from  an  excess  of 
tension  to  a state  of  helpless  relaxation. 
These  violent  and  often  criminal  means 
have,  however,  now  merged  into  a more 
rational  practice,  and  though  bleeding  and 
blistering  are  often  imperative,  there  is  no 
necessity  to  carry  tliem  to  such  an  extent,  as 
bv  the  means  of  opium  and  antimony,  the 
same  state  of  prostration  can  be  obtained 
without  the  vital  loss  to  the  system,  which 
is  the  result  of  excessive  bleeding,  and 


even  in  cases  where  opium  cannot  be  em- 
ployed, the  substitution  of  digitalis  will 
effect  the  same  results.  In  the  earlier 
stages,  where  the  patient  is  very  restless, 
the  symptoms  are  urgent,  and  the  consti- 
tution robust,  it  may  be  necessary  to  bleed 
to  the  amount  of  twelve  or  fourteen  ounces  ; 
following  up  that  measure  by  the  pills  and 
mixture  prescribed  below ; at  the  same 
time  keeping  the  patient  in  a dark,  cool 
room,  and  avoiding  all  noise,  or  subjects 
likely  to  excite  or  disturb  him.  Pills.  Take 
of 

Compound  extract  of 

colocyuth 15  grains 

Calomel 12  grains 

Croton  oil  2 drops 

Mix,  and  divide  into  three  pills  ; one  to  be 
given  every  two  hours  till  they  act  effec- 
tually. Mixture.  Take  of 

Powdered  nitre  ....  20  grains 
Tartar  emetic  ....  2 grains 

Water 6 ounces 

Dissolve,  and  add — 

Tincture  of  digitalis  . . i drachm 

Mix,  and  give  two  tablespoonfuls  every 
three  hours.  Concurrent  with  this  treat- 
ment, the  hair  should  be  very  much  thinned, 
and  the  following  lotion  kept  constantly  on 
it,  or  else  an  ox  bladder,  half  filled  with 
powdered  ice,  applied  to  the  head,  and 
frequently  renewed  as  it  becomes  warm. 
Lotion.  Take  of 

Muriate  of  ammonia  or 
sal  ammoniac  ....  i ounce 

Powder,  and  dissolve  in  a quart  of  cold 
water,  and  add 

Powdered  nitre  ....  1 drachm 

Sulphuric  ether  ...  i ounce 

Mix ; clothes  well  wetted  with  this  lotion 
are  to  be  kept  constantly  to  the  head.  The 
feet  at  the  same  time  should  be  kept  hot, 
and  when  it  is  necessary  to  produce  sleep, 
give  twenty-five  drops  of  Batty’s  solution 
of  opium,  or  a pill  composed  of  one  grain  of 
solid  opium.  Should  the  symptoms  in  the 
head  continue  unsubdued,  a few  leeches 
may  be  applied  to  the  temples,  or  a blister 
laid  on  the  neck  from  the  nape  of  the  neck 
to  the  shoulders. 

PIIHBNOLOGY.  — Books:  Combe's  Trea- 
tise. 15s. ; Hodgson's,  6s.  6d. ; Slade's,  Is.  6d. ; 
Sidney  Smith's,  6s.  6d. ; lioget's,  12s.;  Fotcler's 
Applied,  18.;  Catechism,  Is.;  Christian,  Is.; 
Combe's  Elements,  3s.  6d. ; Sewell's  Examination, 
3s. ; Tyas's  Handbook,  Is. ; Combe's  Lectures,  Gs. ; 
Spnrsheim's  Outlines,  2s.  6d. ; Philosophy,  3s.  6d. ; 
IKiVson’s  Statistics,  6s. ; Science,  Is.  ; Thoughts 
on,  33.  ; Bridge's,  3s.  6d. 

PI  ANOFOUTE,  Choice  and  Care  of.— 
In  selecting  a piano,  care  should  be  had  in 
the  first  place,  that  it  harmoiiizes  externally 
with  the  remaining  portion  of  the  furniture 
in  the  midst  of  which  it  is  to  be  placed. 
The  size  of  the  room, -and  the  space  wnere  it 
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is  to  be  lodged,  must  also  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. It  would  be  preposterous  to  force 
a very  large  piano  into  a small  room,  and  it 
■would  be  equally  absurd  to  place  a very 
small  piano  in  a large  and  lofty  apartment. 
■When  purchasing  a piano,  the  object  should 
not  be  to  select  the  cheapest,  but  the  best ; 
sometimes  they  may  be  met  with  at  a com- 
paratively low  price  in  sales  by  auction.  To 
judge  of  the  power  and  tone  of  the  instru- 
ment requires  some  practical  acquaintance 
•with  it,  and  where  this  is  wanting,  the  in- 
tending p\irchase’'  should  avail  himself  of 
the  judgment  of  a more  experienced  person 
than  himself.  It  is  common  to  suppose  that 
any  kind  of  piano,  however  faulty,  will  do 
for  learners ; the  truth  being  that  where  the 
instrument  is  imperfect  the  ear  of  the  learner 
is  liable  to  be  deceived  and  abused ; whilst 
the  difficulties  of  practice  are  rendered  more 
difficult  still,  and  embarrass  the  novice  in- 
stead of  lending  aid.  The  preservation  of 
the  piano  demands  that  it  should  be  placed 
in  a position  where  it  ■will  not  be  subject  to 
the  action  of  either  too  great  heat  or  cold, 
either  of  these  acting  pr^udicially  on  the 
instrument.  Pianos  should  be  kept  shut,  to 
exclude  dust  and  other  particles,  and  should 
also  be  locked,  to  prevent  their  being  injured 
by  servants  or  children.  Striking  the  keys 
with  immoderate  force  is,  as  a matter  of 
course,  apt  to  break  them,  and  besides,  more 
noise  is  thereby  produced  than  harmony. 
When  a piano  is  to  be  left  untouched  I'or  any 
length  of  time,  it  should  be  enveloped  in  a 
cloth  or  calico  covering,  to  prevent  it  receiv- 
ing injuries  either  external  or  internal. 
Pianos  may  be  hired  at  so  much  per  month, 
quarter,  or  year,  either  from  the  dealers  or 
from  music  warehouses. 

PICKLES,  Dietetic  Properties  of. 
— Although  pickles  are  very  agreeable  to  the 
palate,  and  impart  a relish  to  food,  especially 
cold  meats,  they  are  very  indigestible,  and 
should  be  carefully  shunned  by  dyspeptic 
subjects.  The  greater  part  of  pickles  pur- 
chased in  shops  is  especially  deleterious,  as 
it  is  customary  to  mix  copper  with  the  pre- 

Earation,  in  order  to  give  the  vegetables  a 
right  green  appearance  ; and  this  addition 
amounts  to  poison. 

PICK  LES  MIXED.— Prepare  a variety  of 
vegetables,  as  cauliflower,  cucumber,  French 
beans,  gherkins,  &c.,  by  cutting  them  m 
pieces  and  letting  them  lie  in  salt  and  water 
for  two  or  three  days  ; then  make  the  pickle 
in  the  following  manner; — Boil  the  quantity 
of  vinegar  required  with  peppercorns,  niiis- 
tnrd-sced,  a small  quantity  of  mace,  a lew 
cayenne  pods,  a little  ginger,  a.nd  ^ 
pound  of  flour  and  mustard  mixed  smoouiiy 
in  a basin,  to  be  put  in  while  boiling ; place 
these  altogether  in  a large  stone  J*t'- 
See  Cahhage,  Caoeiflower,  Cucu.muf.r, 
Gherkins,  Onions,  W'aenuts,  &c. 

PICOTEE  —This  flower  Is  of  the  same 
family  as  the  carnation  and  the  pink. 
to  be  cultivated  in  a similar  ® 

annexed  engraving  is  a diagram  of  a pc  - 
picotee,  and  its  character  is  as  follows  : J u 
form,  half  a ball ; the  outline  roum  ; the 
petals  imbricated,  second  row  less  than  me 
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first,  the  third  less  than  the  second,  and  so 
on  to  the  crown ; thepetalsthiokaudsmooth; 


edges  free  from  serrature  or  notch ; colours 
dense  and  distinct,  white,  pure ; every  petal 
to  maintain  the  character  of  the  flower. 

See  Carnation,  Pink. 

PICTURE.— See  Paintings, 

PICTURE  - FRAMES,  TO  Gild. —The 
surface  to  bo  gilt  must  be  caretully  covered 
with  a strong  size,  made  by  boiling  do\ra 
pieces  of  white  leather  or  clippings  of  parch- 
ment, till  they  are  reduced  to  a strong  jeUy. 
When  this  coating  has  dried,  eight  or  ten 
more  must  be  applied ; the  size  being  mixed 
with  a small  quantity  of  whiting.  The  last 
coat  is  composed  of  size  and  massicot,  or 
sometimes  yellow  ochre.  Let  it  dry  tho- 
roughly, and  then  damp  the  surface  a litue 
at  a time  with  a moist  sponge,  and  apply  tne 
gold  leaf  before  this  dries.  It  will 
diately  adhere,  and  when  dry,  parts 

which  are  brilliant,  are  to  be  burnished  with 
an  agate  or  dog’s-tooth  burnisher. 

PIES.-See  Apple,  Beefsteak,  Chick- 
EN.  Eel,  Girlet,  Hare,  Lamb,  LonsTER, 
Mutton,  Partridge,  Pigeon,  I 
TATO.  RaRHIT,  RlIUIlAUU,  VEAL,  KO. 

PIG  ROAST.— The  young  of  the  animal, 
known  as  the  sucking  pig.  choice  ot 

for  this  dish.  The  hair  d C'c  s'lould 

be  removed  by  scalding.  When  this  is  dime, 
remove  the  entrails,  thorouglily  dean  the 
nostrils  and  cars,  and  wash  the  who  e tmdy 
in  cold  water.  Cut  off  the  feet  at  the  first 
joint,  loosening  the  skin,  and  leaving  it  on  to 
turn  neatly  over.  The  pig  must  then  he 
stiifTed  as  follows Take  half  an  ounce  of 
mild  sage,  and  two  young  onions  Pi^vhoilcd . 
chop  these  very  line,  add  a cupful  of  Kilted 
bread  crumbs,  a quarter  ol  a pound  of  good 
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butter,  and  a high  seasoning  of  cayenne’ 
pepper,  and  salt.  Sew  the  slit  neatly  up,  set 
it  down  to  roast  before  a brisk  clear  fire, 
and  baste  first  with  brine,  then  with  the 
fresh  butter  or  salad  oil ; when  the  crackling 
is  thoroughly  browned  and  crisp,  the  pig 
will  be  sufficiently  done.  A pig  iron,  or 
some  ingenious  substitute,  must  be  placed  in 
the  centre  of  the  grate,  part  of  the  time,  to 
to  prevent  the  middle  regions  of  the  animal 
from  being  scorched  before  the  extremities 
are  done.  Serve  with  a sauce  of  clear  beef 
or  veal  gravy,  with  a squeeze  of  lemon  and, 
if  approved,  a little  of  the  stuffing  stirred  in 
the  same  tureen. 

PIG  ROASTED,  to  Carve. — Befbreserv- 
ing  up  this  dish,  the  cook  usually  divides  the 
body,  and  garnishes  the  dish  with  the  jaws 
and  the  ears.  Cut  the  side  of  the  pig  in  two 
from  D to  E;  then  place  the  fork  in  at  B; 


out  from  c to  a,  and  round  underneath  the 
foreleg  to  c again,  thereby  taking  the  shoul- 
der off.  To  remove  the  hind  leg,  follow  the 
same  directions  as  for  the  foreleg;  then 
carve  the  remainder  of  the  pig,  as  pointed 
out  for  the  first  cut ; serve  gravy  and  stuffing 
with  each  portion.  The  ribs  are  generally 
considered  the  finest  parts,  but  some  prefer 
the  neck  end,  between  the  shoulders. 

PIG’S  CtlEEK.— To  prepare  pig’s  cheek 
for  boiling,  cut  off  the  snout  and  clean  the 
head.  Divide  it,  take  out  the  eyes  and  the 
brains,  sprinkle  the  head  with  salt,  and  let  it 
drain  for  twenty-four  hours.  Salt  it  with 
common  salt  aiid  saltpetre;  and  simmer  it 
till  it  is  tender. 

PIG’S  FEET  AND  EARS.-Clean  them 
carefully,  soak  tliem  for  some  hours,  and  boil 
them  till  they  are  quite  tender.  Then  take 
them  out,  and  boil  a little  salt  and  vinegar 
with  some  of  the  liciuor,  and  pour  it  over 
tliem  when  cold.  AVhen  to  be  dressed,  dry 
them,  cut  the  feet  in  two,  and  slice  the  ears. 
Fry  them  and  serve  them  Avith  bulter,  mus- 
tard, and  vinegar.  Tliey  may  be  either  fried 
in  butter,  or  8iini)ly  floured.  To  fricassee  them. 
Cut  the  ears  and  liesli  into  neat  j)ieces,  and 
boil  them  in  a little  milk.  Pour  the  liquor 
from  them,  and  simmer  in  a little  veal  broth, 
with  a bit  of  onion,  mace,  and  lemon-peel. 
Refore  tlic  dish  is  served  up,  add  a little 
cream,  butter.  Hour,  and  salt. 

PIG’S  FEET  ,J ELLY.— Clean  the  feet  and 
ears  very  carefully,  and  soak  them  for  some 
hours.  Then  boil  them  in  a very  small  quan- 
tity of  water  till  every  bone  can  be  taken 
out.  Throw  in  half  a liandful  of  chopped 
sage,  the  same  of  jjnrsley,  and  a seasoning 
of  pepper,  salt,  ami  mace  in  line  powder. 
Simmer  till  tlie  herbs  are  scalded,  and  then 
pour  tlie  whole  into  a mould,  to  remain  till 
cold. 


PIG’S  HARSLET. — 'Wash  and  dry  some 
liv’cr,  sweetbreads,  and  fat  and  lean  pieces  of 
pork,  beating  the  latter  Aviih  a rolling-pin, 
to  make  them  tender.  Season  with  pepper, 
salt,  sage,  and  a little  onion  shred  fine. 
When  mixed,  put  all  into  a bladder,  and  sew 
it  up  securely  with  a needle  and  thread. 
Roast  it  on  a hanging  jack,  or  by  a string. 
Serve  with  a sauce  made  of  port  wine  and 
water,  and  just  boiled  up. 

PIG’S  HEAD  COLLARED. — Scour  the 
head  and  ears  thoroughly,  take  off  tl»e  hair, 
and  remove  the  snout,  the  eyes,  and  the 
brain.  Soak  the  head  in  water  for  one  night, 
then  drain  it,  salt  it  extremely  well  with 
common  salt  and  saltpetre,  and  let  it  lie  for 
five  days.  Boil  it  sufficiently  to  allow  of  the 
bones  being  taken  out.  then  lay  it  on  a 
dresser,  turning  the  thick  end  of  one  side  of 
the  head  towards  the  thin  end  of  the  other,  to 
make  the  roll  of  equal  size.  Sprinkle  it  well 
with  salt  and  white  pepper,  and  i-oll  it  with 
the  ears.  The  pig’s  feet  may  be  also  placed 
round  the  outside  when  boned,  or  the  thin 
pai'ts  of  two  cow-heels  if  approved.  Put  the 
whole  into  a cloth,  bind  it  with  a broad  tape, 
and  boil  it  till  quite  tender.  Place  a heavy 
weight  upon  it,  and  do  not  remove  the 
covering  till  the  meat  is  cold. 

PIGS,  TO  Breed  axd  Rear.  — Tlie 
breeds  of  pigs  most  esteemed  in  Great 
Britain  are  the  Berkshire,  Chinese,  and  Im- 
proved Essex.  In  purchasing  pigs  for 
fattening  it  is  not  always  ea.^y  to  procure 
the  very  best  breeds;  but  some  of  the  others 
may  do  very  well.  The  soav  .should  be  at 
least  ten  months  old  before  she  is  fit  to 


breed  from;  she  goes  ivith  young  a little 
rnore  than  four  months,  and  has  often  two 
litters  ill  a year,  genenilly  producing  a 
numerous  progeny,  consisting  of  from  eight 
to  sixteen  at  a litter.  The  boar  should  be 
less  in  size  than  the  sow,  shorter  and  more 
compact  in  form,  with  a raised  brawny 
neck,  lively  eye,  small  head,  firm  Imrd  flesh, 
and  his  neck  well  furnished  with  bristles. 
Breeding  within  too  close  degrees  of  con- 
sanguinity, or  as  it  ij  tecimically  termed 
breeding  m and  in,  is  calculated  to  produce 
degeneracy  in  size,  and  also  to  impair  the 
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fertility  of  the  animal ; it  is  therefore  to  be 
avoided.  The  proper  seasons  for  producing 
litters  are  March  and  August ; the  young 
pig  is  exceedingly  delicate,  and  the  brood 
sow  should  not  be  allowed  to  farrow  in 
winter.  Another  peril  to  the  litter  arises 
from  the  semi-carnivorous  habits  of  the 
mother,  which  lead  her  to  forget  the  dues  ot 
nature,  and  devour  her  own  brood.  She 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  well  watched,  and 
fra  a^ndantly  at  such  periods.  The  male, 
for  the  same  reason,  must  be  excluded 
altogether.  Not  unfrequently,  moreover, 
the  young  are  crushed  to  death  by  the 
mother,  in  consequence  of  their  nestling 
unseen  beneath  the  straw.  To  prevent  this 
risk,  a small  quantity  only  of  straw,  dry  and 
short,  should  be  placed  beneath  them.  It 
the  object  be  to  have  sucking  pigs  for 
roasting,  they  should  not  be  kept  more 
than  four  or  five  weeks  with  the  sow.  It 
the  young  pigs  are  to  be  reared,  it  is  ol 
great  importance  to  have  them  born  at  the 
two  seasons  of  the  year  previously  specified, 
in  order  that  they  may  be  weaned  in 
temperate  weather,  and  when  there  is  an 
abundance  of  clover,  vetches,  mangold  wui  t- 
zel,  lettuce,  &c.  At  si-x  weeks  old,  the 
young  ones  of  both  sexes,  not  designed  tor 
breeding,  should  be  incapacitated  from  pro- 
pagating tlieir  kind ; and  at  eight  weeks 
they  should  be  weaned  with  skim-milk  and 
butter-milk.  Young  pigs  thrive  better,  for 
a short  time  after  weaning,  on  sweet  than 
on  sour  milk ; but  when  they  are  pretty 
well  grown,  acidulated  milk  seems  more 
beneficial  and  palatable  to  them  than 
swei'.t  milk.  Coarse  pollard,  or  the  refuse  of 
corn,  or  some  bruised  or  ground  beans, 
should  be  gdveu  to  them  after  weaning,  witli 
boiled  or  steamed  potatoes,  parsnips,  or 
Swede  turnips,  with  milk  or  kitchen  wash. 
A pig  may  be  fattened  in  about  six  weeks 
or  two  months.  Young  porkers  are  gene- 
rally fat!  ened  between  October  and  Christ- 
mas. A little  salt  sprinkled  with  their 
food  will  frequently  make  them  relish  it 
better.  A great  object  ought  to  be,  to  feed 
pigs  well  from  the  commencement,  the  food 
then  tells  con.^idcrably ; whereas,  the  cost 
and  difliculfy  of  bringing  up  lost  condition, 
resulting  from  ingulRcient  feeding,  is  very 
great.  'I'lie  piggery  sliould  be  so  situated  as 
not  to  be  oll'eiisive,  and  yet  be  easily  sup- 
plied with  food  from  the  scullery  and  dairy. 
There  should  be  a separate  yard.and  sty  for 
tlie  weanlings ; and  lor  pigs  in  all  stages  of 
growth  ami  coiuiition,  a clean,  dry  bed  is 
indispensable.  Hut  if  manure  be  a principal 
object,  as  it  sliould  be  to  tlie  cottager  nuno 
especially,  the  green  food  may  be  supplied 
to  the  pigs  with  most  benefit  in  their  con- 
fined yard,  in  order  that  their  manure  shall 
be  incorporated  with  it.  Hitter  abundantly 
supplied,  will  produce  an  amazing  T||i*'i‘’!ty 
of  manure  even  from  a single  pig.  iho  pig- 
sty may  be  huiltof  any  convenient  material, 
stone  or  brick  Is  tlie  beat.  It  should  lie 
dry  and  warm;  and  for  this  purpose,  the 
floor  is  best  paved  with  large  stones,  and 
should  be  raised  a little  above  the  ground, 
and  slope  a little  towards  a channel  con- 
ducting the  wet  into  a drain  leading  to  a 
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cesspool  or  manure  tank.  The  roof  may 
be  thatched  with  straw,  reeds,  heath,  or 
any  warm  material.  The  sty  should  be 
divided  into  at  least  two  compartments, 
a sleeping  place,  and  an  open  courtyard,  one 
leading  into  the  other.  The  sleeping  place 
should  be  about  seven  feet  square;  the 
outer  court  should  be  about  ten  teet  square. 
The  open  court  of  the  pig-sty  should,  if 
possible,  lie  towards  the  sun,  as  the  inmates 
are  very  fond  of  basking  in  the  sunshine. 
The  feeding  utensils  placed  in  the  court 
should  consist  of  two  strong  troughs,  which 
cannot  be  easily  upset.  These  troughs 
should  be  frequently  washed  and  scoured; 
and  if  pigs  are  fed  together,  the  troughs 
should  be  barred,  so  that  each  animal  has  a 
limited  space  through  which  it  introduces 
its  head,  otherwise,  the  strongest  will  over- 
power, and  perhaps  drive  away  altogether 
from  the  food,  the  weaker  of  the  party.  The 
bars  also  prevent  the  animals  from  putting 
their  dirty  feet  into  the  trough,  which 
otherwise  they  will  generally  do.  Young 
pigs  require  a great  deal  of  liberty,  which 
unquestionably  promotes  their  growth  and 
healthiness ; but  unless  in  the  farm-yard, 
about  the  barn  door,  pigs  in  actual  process 
of  fattening  should  be  confined  altogether, 
so  that  they  may  eat  and  sleep  alternately, 
without  any  of  those  disturbing  influences 
which  would  tend  to  disturb  digestion.  In 
making  clioice  of  a pig,  the  following  points 
should  be  attended  to  Sufficient  depth  of 
carcass,  and  breadth  of  loins  and  breast; 
bones,  small ; and  joints  tine.  The  legs 
should  be  no  longer  than,  when  fully  fat, 
would  just  prevent  the  animal's  body  from 
trailing  on  the  ground.  The  feet  should  be 
firm  and  sound  ; and  the  toes  lie  well  toge- 
ther, and  press  straightlyi  on  the  ground; 
the  claws,  also,  should  be  even,  upright  and 
healthy.  The  head  should  not  carry  heavy 
bone,  nor  be  too  flat  on  the  forehead ; neither 
should  the  snout  be  too  elongated.  The  ear 
should  be,  while  pendulous,  inclining  some- 
what forward,  and  at  the  same  time  light 
and  thin.  Scantiness  of  hair  is  a charac- 
tcristic  wliich  renders  the  animal  a hazardous 
speculation  ; for  under  these  cirounistances, 
the  remarkable  susceptibility  to  cold  which 
pigs  evince,  will  be  aggravated,  and  the 
aninial  rendered  liable  to  disease.  The  walk 
and  movements  of  the  pig  must  also  oe 
regarded.  If  these  be  dull  and  heavy,  ill- 
health  is  to  he  suspected,  probably  some 
concealed  disorder,  cither  about  to  break 
forth  or  actually  existing;  there  cannot  be 
a more  unl'avoiirablc  syinptoin  than  a nunK* 
down  slouching  head,  carried  ns  though  It 
were  too  heavy  for  tlie  animal  s shoulders. 
The  diseases  to  which  the  pig  is  liable  are, 
fover,  leprosy,  tuinours,  liiiirnviu,  lueaslcs, 
foul  skin,  crackiuga  ol  the  Bkin, 

staggerH,  awelling  ol  the  iudigostiou 

or  surfeit,  lethargy,  quinsy,  inllummation  ol 
the  lunjrs,  catarrh,  and  diarrhma  A large 
proportion  of  these,  are  the  direct  result  ol 
uueleanlinesB  and  injudicious  feeding. 
cases  of  fever  and  other  sudden  ailments, 
bleeding,  iiurgativcs,  and  a spare  ‘I'l-'t 
most  cfl'ectual  means  ol  cure. 
may  be  performed  by  opeuing  the  veins 
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behind  the  ears,  or  by  cutting  off  a portion 
of  the  ears  and  tail.  Castor  or  linseed  oil, 
Epsom  salts,  jalap,  and  flour  of  sulphur,  are 
simple  purgatives,  and  can  be  readily  ad- 
ministered in  a small  mess  of  enticing  I'ood  ; 
and  when  given,  should  always  be  followed 
by  a spare  and  liquid  diet.  For  skin  diseases, 
frequent  scrubbings  with  soap  and  water, 
and  unguents  of  tar  and  sulphur  will  be 
found  most  effectual.  In  the  case  of  measles, 
one  of  the  most  common  diseases  to  which 
pigs  are  liable — the  following  recipe  is  recom- 
mendedSuffer  the  animal  to  fast,  in  the 
first  instance,  for  twenty-four  hours,  and 
then  administer  a warm  drink,  containing  a 
drachm  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  an  ounce 
of  bole  armenian ; wash  the  animal, 
cleanse  the  sty,  and  change  the  bedding; 
give  at  every  feeding,  say  thrice  a day, 
thirty  grains  of  flour  of  sulphur  and  ten  of 
nitre.  A frequent  washing  of  the  skin, 
though  not  usual,  by  removing  the  scurf  and 
other  defilements  with  which  it  is  incrusted. 
Will  greatly  tend  to  promote  the  health  of 
the  animal;  and  to  aid  cleanliness  in  this 
respect,  every  piggery  should  be  provided 
with  a rubbiug-post,  by  means  of  which  the 
animal  may  free  himself  of  many  impurities. 

PIGEON  BROILED.  — Split  the  bird 
down  the  back,  spread  it  open,  season  with 
pepper  and  sait,  and  broil  over  a quick  clear 
lire.  Serve  with  mushroom  sauce. 

PIGEON  ERICASSBE.-Cut  half  a pound 
of  pickled  pork  into  thin  slices,  and  put  it  in 
a small  quantity  of  water  on  the  lire  for 
about  half  an  hour ; scald  two  or  three  large 
pigeons  in  boiling  -water,  and  out  them  in 
halves ; add  the  pork,  with  a bundle  of 
parsley,  thyme,  shalots,  and  two  cloves ; 
soak  them  for  a little  while,  then  add  water 
and  whole  pepper.  When  done,  skim  and 
silt  the  sauce,  add  to  it  three  yolks  of  eggs 
and  a little  cream,  and  incorporate  the  whole 
over  the  lire,  but  do  noflet  it  boil.  When 
done,  add  a small  quantity  of  vinegar. 

PIGEON  PIE. — Rub  the  pigeons  with 
pepper  and  salt  inside  and  out;  put  in  a 
bit  of  butter,  and,  if  approved,  some  parsley 
chopped  with  the  livers,  and  a little  of  the 
same  seasoning.  Lay  a beefsteak  at  the 
bottom  of  a dish,  and  the  birds  on  it ; be- 
tween every  two  a hard  eg^.  Put  a cupful 
of  water  in  the  dish  ; and  il  a thin  slice  or 
two  of  ham  be  added,  it  will  greatly  improve 
the  flavour.  When  ham  is  cut  for  gravy  or 
pics,  the  under  part  should  be  taken  rather 
than  the  prime.  Season  the  gizzards  and 
two  joints  of  the  wings,  and  place  them  in 
the  centre  of  the  pie.  Over  them,  in  a hole 
made  in  the  crust,  insert  the  feet  nicely 
cleaned,  and  leave  them  protruding,  to  indi- 
cate tile  contents  of  the  pie. 

IMG  EON  RAGOUT.  — Make  forcemeat 
sufficient  to  stiifl'  four  birds,  chopping  up 
the  livers  with  the  other  ingredients.  Brown 
the  pigeons  in  the  frying-pan,  and  then  put 
them  into  a stewpun,  with  enough  rich  beef 
gravy  to  cover  them  ; thicken  this  with 
flour,  alid  pmir  in  a teacupfnl  of  mnshroom 
ketchup  and  a gill  of  port  wine.  If  fresh 
mushrooms  can  be  procured,  add  four  or 
five  to  the  stew : in  this  case  omit  the 
ketchup. 


PIGEON  ROAST. — Pick,  clean,  singe, 
and  wash  the  bird  v/ell ; truss  it  with  the 
feet  on,  and  put  into  them  some  pepper  and 
sait.  While  roasting,  baste  them  with 
butter.  Just  previous  to  serving,  dredo-e 
them  with  flour,  and  froth  them  with  butter. 
Roast  them  for  half  an  hour.  Serve  them 
with  parsley  and  butter  in  the  dish,  or  make 
a gravy  of  the  giblets,  and  add  some  minced 
parsley  with  a seasoning  of  pepper  and  salt. 
Thicken  with  a iittle  flour  and  butter;  pour 
it  with  the  giblets  into  the  dish,  and  then 
put  in  the  pigeons. 

PIGEON  SOUP.— Make  a clear  gravy 
stock  of  four  pounds  of  lean  beef,  or  scrag 
and  shanks  ol  mutton,  two  small  turnips, 
a head  of  celery,  two  onions,  and  a gallon 
of  water  boiled  down  to  three  quarts.  Put 
to  this  the  gizzards,  crops,  and  livers  of 
four  or  five  pigeons.  Truss  the  birds  as  for 
boiling,  and  season  them  with  pepper  and 
salt.  Dredge  them  with  flour,  and  brown 
them  in  a frying-pan.  Thicken  the  stock 
with  butter  kneaded  in  browned  flour ; 
strain  it,  and  season  it  with  white  pepper, 
salt,  and  a little  mace,  and  let  the  pigeons 
stew  in  it  for  hall'  an  hour,  taking  off  the 
scum  as  it  rises.  Throw  a few  toasted  sip- 
pets into  the  tureen  before  dishing  the  soup. 

PIGEONS  STEWED.— Wash  and  clean 
six  pigeons,  cut  them  into  quarters,  and  put 
all  their  giblets  with  them  into  a stewpan, 
wdth  a piece  of  butter,  a bit  of  lemon-peel, 
two  blades  of  mace,  some  chopped  parsley, 
salt,  and  pepper.  Cover  the  pan  closely, 
and  stew  the  contents  till  they  are  tender ; 
tliicken  the  same  with  the  yolk  of  an  ego- 
beaten  up  with  three  tablespoonfuls  o'! 
cream  and  a bit  of  butter  dusted  with  flour ; 
let  them  stew  ten  minutes  longer  before 
serving. 

PIGEONS,  TO  Car-ve. —Pigeons  may  be 
simply  cut  in  two,  either  from  one  end  to 
the  other  of  the  bird,  or  across. 

PIGEONS,  TO  Rear  and  Breed.  — 
Pigeons  are  among  the  most  useful  and 
ornamental  attractions  of  a rural  dwelling ; 
and  in  every  case  they  aft'ord  great  interest 
and  amusement  in  a state  of  domestication. 
In  purchasing  pigeons,  the  following  par- 
ticulars should  be  borne  in  mind.  The  eyes 
of  the  younger  pigeons  are  smaller,  fainter, 
and  less  prominent  than  those  of  the  old 
ones.  The  neck  of  the  old  birds  is  length- 
ened, strong,  and  hard : on  the  contrary, 
with  the  young  ones,  it  is  weaker  and 
solter,  while  its  extremity  is  sharper  and 
less  \yorn  by  the  gathering  of  its  food.  An 
old  pigeon  has  darker,  harder,  and  stronger 
feet,  with  longer  spurs  than  the  younger 
ones,  whose  teet  are  soft,  red,  and  tender. 
The  brightness  and  brilliancy  of  the  feathers 
of  the  neck  affords  also  a criterion  of  the 
age  of  the  pigeon.  On  the  young  pigeon, 
the  brightness  of  the  colour  is  scarcely  per- 
ceptible from  that  of  the  plumage  of  its 
body,  but  as  the  bird  advances  in  age,  the 
feathers  become  as  it  were  more  matted,  and 
a beautiful  diversity  of  colour  is  exhibited, 
which  adds  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  bird. 
Particular  aUention  should  be  paid  to  the 
number  of  feathers  in  the  wings  and  tail. 
Every  wing  has  at  the  end  three  long 
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feathers,  called  the  flight  feathers  ; then  six 
immediately  following,  and  gradually  di- 
minishing in  length,  then  eight  smaller 
feathers,  which  gradually  increase  in  length, 
three  of  which  are  more  prominent  than  the 
others,  the  centre  one  being  particularly  so. 
The  taQ  consists  of  twelve  feathers,  six  on 
the  right,  six  on  the  left.  A fantail  pigeon 
ousht  to  have  thirty- six  feathers  in  its  tail ; 
an3  no  pigeon  possessing  a less  number  is 
considered  a well-bred  or  a valuable  bird. 
There  are  several  varieties  of  the  pigeon, 
but  the  most  remarkable  is  the  carrier;  it  is 
a large  species  of  bird,  and  is  trained  to 
carry  written  communications  and  other 
missives  to  certain  destinations.  When  the 
services  of  the  bird  are  about  to  be  put  into 
requisition,  it  must  be  taken  from  the  place 
to  which  it  is  destined  to  return,  and  be 
temporarily  domiciled  at  the  place  from 
which  the  intelligence  is  to  be  conveyed.  It 
is  taken  to  that  place  hoodwinked,  or  in  a 
covered  basket.  When  the  moment  for  em- 
ploying the  bird  has  arrived,  the  individual 
requiring  its  services  writes  a small  billet 
upon  thin  paper,  which  is  placed  lengthwise 
under  the  wing,  and  fastened  by  a pin  to 
one  of  the  feathers,  taking  care  that  the  pin 
does  not  incommode  the  bird,  and  also  pre- 
venting the  possibility  of  the  paper  being 
filled  with  air.  On  being  released,  the 
carrier  ascends  to  a great  height,  takes  one 
or  two  turns  in  the  air,  and  then  commences 
its  onward  flight.  Pigeons  are  granlvorous, 


and  will  cat  with  relish  wheat,  barley,  oats, 
canary  and  hemp  see<l,  peas,  beans,  vetches, 
and  tares.  .Small  lick  beans,  sometimes 
called  pigeon  beans,  are  also  a favourite 
food ; the  smallest  beans  only  should  be 
purchas^.  Hemp  seed  should  be  osed 
sparingly,  as  it  is  a stimulating  food.  Hoe 
flesh  gravel  should  be  strewed  about  the 
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places  of  confinement  of  these  birds,  which 
they  swallow  to  assist  the  digestion  of  their 
food.  A supply  of  common  salt  is  also 
necessary,  to  correct  acidity.  The  pigeons 
should  be  provided  with  fresh  water  daily 
contained  in  earthenware  fountain  bottles, 
and  placed  within  their  reach.  The  food 
should  be  put  into  shallow  boxes,  and 
covered  with  a wire  netting,  so  that  the 
birds  may  eat  without  scattering  and  wasting 
their  food,  which  they  are  apt  to  do  if  some 
such  precaution  be  not  taken.  Many  persons 
keep  their  pigeons  between  the  garret  and 
thereof  of  the  dwelling-houses,  with  holes 
at  which  they  go  out  and  in ; and  this 
lodging,  in  lieu  of  a more  suitable  one, 
answers  very  well.  But  the  more  regular 
plan  is  to  furnish  the  birds  with  a properly 
constructed  house.  The  interior  of  this  must 
be  lined  with  nests  or  holes,  subdivided 
cither  by  stone,  by  boards,  or  each  nest  com- 
posed of  a vase  or  vessel  of  earthenware 
placed  on  its  side.  Each  cell  should  be 
twelve  inches  deep  front  to  back,  and  six- 
teen inches  broad ; the  entrance  hole  should 
not  be  opposite  the  centre  of  the  cell,  but 
on  one  side,  so  that  the  pigeons  may  build 
their  nests  a little  out  of  sight.  In  front  of 
each  cell  there  should  be  a slip  of  wood  to 
rest  and  coo  upon ; but  as  different  pairs 
are  incessantly  quarrelling  about  the  right 
of  walking  on  these  slips,  and  are  apt  to 
fight  for  the  possession  of  certain  cells,  it  is 
best  to  separate  the  slips  by  upright  par- 
titions. The  house  should  be  elevated  on  a 
wall  facing  the  south-east,  and  otherwise 
placed  at  such  a height  as  to  be  out  of  the 
reach  of  vermin  and  cats.  The  house  should 
be  painted  white,  as  the  pigeon  is  attracted  by 
that  colour.  The  common  pigeon  begins  to 
breed  at  the  age  of  nine  months,  and  con- 
tinues breeding  every  month.  The  female 
lays  two  eggs,  and  the  young  produced  are 
ordinarily  male  and  female.  With  common 
care  one  pair  of  pigeons  will  yield  the 
breeder  nine  or  ten  pairs  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  and  will  continue  doing  this  for  four 
years.  The  discuses  of  pigeons  are  very 
often  the  result  of  careless  man^ement, 
exposure  to  cold  and  damp,  and  an  improper 
supply  of  food.  A variation  of  diet  will 
frequently  effect  a beneficial  change  in  the 
bird,  and  is  always  accessory  to  health. 
Cleanliness  cannot  be  too  much  insisted  on. 
The  houses,  boxes,  or  shelves  should  be 
thoroughly  cleansed  at  least  once  a year, 
scraping  and  washing  them  well  with  strong 
yellow  soap  and  warm  water,  and  taking 
particular  care  that  every  part  is  dry  beiore 
the  occupants  resume  their  dwellings.  It 
is  also  indispensable  to  burn  the  nests  after 
every  brood,  and  to  provide  fresh  nests 
occasionally  for  the  old  birds.  If  the  hints 
be  attacked  with  vermin,  their  feathers  must 
be  fumigated  with  tobacco  smoke,  repeating 
the  process  till  the  enemy  are  dislodged. 
When  young  pigeons  are  attaeked  by  what 
are  ealled  the  blacks  or  pigeon  bugs,  the 
dust  of  tobacco  may  be  sprinkled  over  the 
young  birds,  and  in  the  nest.  The  wet  roop 
is  the  name  given  to  a sort  of  cough  which 
sometimes  annoys  the  pigeon.  The  best 
remedy  consists  of  three  or  lour  peppercorns, 
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given  once  in  three  days ; a few  sprigs  of 
green  rue,  steeped  in  the  water,  will  be  an 
aid  to  the  cure.  The  dry  roop  is  a dry 
husky  cough,  which  the  birds  often  suifer 
from  while  moulting.  Three  or  four  cloves 
of  garlic  once  a day  will  generally  effect  a 
cure.  The  canker  is  a disease  arising  from 
the  birds  pecking  each  other.  The  sore  parts 
must  be  rubbed  with  a mixture  of  burnt 
alum  and  honey  every  day ; or  if  this  has 
no  effect,  add  to  it  five  grains  of  Roman 
vitriol  dissolved  in  half  a spoonful  of  white 
wine  vinegar,  and  anoint  as  before.  The 
fungous- like  llesli  round  the  eyes  of  the 
carrier  and  other  pigeons,  when  torn,  should 
be  bathed  with  a solution  of  alum  in  water. 
If  pigeons  do  not  moult  freely,  it  is  a sure 
sign  of  bad  health.  They  should  in  such 
cases  be  removed  to  a warm  place,  and  have 
the  tail  feathers  plucked  out:  hemp  seed 
should  also  be  given  with  their  food,  and  a 
littleclary  or  .saffron  mixed  with  their  water. 

PIKE. — “ Fell  tyrant  of  the  watery  plains” 
changes  its  name  from  Jack  on  attaining 
the  weight  of  three  or  four  pounds.  It  is 
of  an  olive  colour,  with  yellow  spots  on  the 
upper  i)art  of  the  body,  and  white,  with 
olive  spots,  or  waves,  or  stripes,  on  the  lower.  I 
Its  mouth  i.s  profusely  armed  with  sharp 
teeth,  the  very  palate,  tongue,  and  roof 
being  covered  by  them.  The  pike  is  most 
frequently  found  in  deeps  and  eddies,  by  the 
side  of  streams,  and  in  rivers,  lakes,  meres, 
broads,  locks,  and  ponds.  It  is  fond  of  beds 
of  reeds,  rushes,  flags,  water-lilies,  and  other 
aquatic  plants ; shelving  banks  and  roots  of 
trees.  The  pike  is  best  in  season  from  Oc- 
tober to  March,  which  is  likewise  the  proper 
period  to  lish  for  it.  It  spawns  in  March  or 
April ; but  this  operation  of  nature  varies, 
according  to  the  backwardness  or  forward- 
ness of  the  season,  and  the  temperature  of 
the  water.  For  this  purpose  it  selects  creeks 
or  ditches  communicating  with  rivers,  or 
the  quiet  parts  of  still  waters,  depositing  its 
spawn  on  such  aquatic  plants  as  the  water 
it  inhabits  may  happen  to  produce.  I’ike 
are  caught  by  spinning  or  trolling,  or  with 
a live  bait.  The  baits  used  are  roach,  dace, 
chub,  gudgeon,  bleak,  loach,  minnows,  perch 
(wltli  the  back  tin  removed),  rats,  mice, 
water-fowl,  frogs,  &c.  'They  will  also  in 
some  parts  take  an  artilicial  lly  made  to 
represent  the  dragon-lly.  Strange  tales  are 
told  of  the  voracity  of  the  pike— a watch 
and  appurtenances  having  been  found  in  the 
gullet  of  one;  another  having  seized  the 
nose  of  a mule  whilst  drinking;  another 
becoming  suffocated  by  seizing  and  swallow- 
ing the  head  and  neck  of  a swan,  itut  a few 
years  since  a monster  pike  seized  and  dread- 
fully mutilated  the  arm  of  a boy  play  ing  at  the 
edge  of  one  of  the  ponds  in  Ilichiuond  I’ark. 
— liooks  : Salter;  /ip/iemera ; Jilaiiic;  /Jawker. 

riKE,  TO  IIiiKSS.  — Have  scaled  and 
cleaned  the  llsh  without  cutting  oi)en  much 
of  the  breast,  stuff  them  with  a Ibrceineat 
made  thus:— Iteat  yolks  of  eggs,  a few 
oysters  bearded  and  chopped,  two  boned 
anchovies,  grated  bread,  minced  jjarsley 
and  a j)ortion  of  shalot,  a blade  of  mace 
pounded,  pepper,  allsijice,  and  salt.  Mi.x 
them  in  proper  proportions,  and  having 


melted  a good  piece  of  butter  in  a stewpan, 
stir  the  whole  of  the  ingredients  in  it  over 
the  fire,  till  of  the  consistence  of  a thick 
batter,  adding  some  bi.scuit  powder  or  flour  if 
necessary.  Fill  the  fish  and  sew  up  the 
slit.  Bake  them  in  a moderate  oven,  basting 
with  plenty  of  butter,  and  sticking  batter 
all  over  them.  Serve  with  anchovy  sauce. 

PILAU. — A savou^  dish,  made  as  fol- 
lows :— Stew  some  rice  in  stock,  or  with 
butter,  and  season  it  with  white  pepper, 
cayenne,  mace,  and  cloves.  Place  two  small 
boiled  fowls,  or  a few  dressed  veal  or  mutton 
cutlets,  in  the  centre  of  a large  dish,  in 
which  a layer  of  rice  is  laid,  and  arrange 
some  slices  of  broiled  bacon  around  them. 
Cover  with  boiled  rice,  smooth  and  glaze  the 
rice  with  egg,  and  set  the  di.sh  before  the 
fire  or  in  the  oven  to  brown.  Garnish  with 
divided  yolks  of  hard-boiled  eggs  and  Iried 
onions,  or  use  forcemeat  balls. 

PILL. — A well-known  form  of  medicine. 
The  facility  with  which  pills  are  made  and 
administered,  their  comparaiively  little 
taste,  their  power  of  preserving  their  pro- 
perties for  a considerable  length  of  time, 
pnd,  lastly,  their  portability  and  inexpen- 
siveness, have  long  rendered  them  the  most 
frequently  employed  and  the  most  popular 
form  of  medicine.  The  preparation  of  pills 
is  not  a process  of  much  difficulty.  The 
medicinals  employed  must  be  made  into  a 
consistent  and  moderately  linn  mass,  sufli- 
ciently  plastic  to  be  rolled  or  moulded  into 
any  shape,  without  adhering  to  the  fingers, 
knife,  or  slab,  and  yet  sufficiently  solid  to 
retain  the  globular  form  when  divided  into 
pills.  As  a general  rule,  all  the  constituents 
of  a pill  which  can  be  pulverized  should  be 
reduced  to  fine  powder,  before  mixing  them 
with  the  soft  ingredients  which  enter  into 
its  composition;  and  these  last,  should  next 
be  gradually  added,  and  the  mixture  tri- 
turated and  beaten  until  the  whole  is  a per- 
fectly incorporated  mass.  It  is  then  ready 
to  be  divided  into  pills.  This  is  effected  by 
rolling  it  on  a slab,  with  a pill  or  bolus 
knife,  into  small  pipes  or  cylinders,  then 
dividing  them  into  pieces  of  the  requisite 
weight;  and  lastly,  rolling  thetn  between 
the  thumb  and  finger  to  give  them  a globular 
form.  A little  powdered  liquorice- root  or 
starch  is  commonly 
employed,  to  pre- 
vent the  pills  ad- 
hering to  the  lin- 
gers or  t o each  other 
after  they  are  made. 
A still  more  conve- 
nient modeof  form- 
ing pills  is  by  the 
aid  of  a single  in- 
strument called  the 
pill  machitie,”  as 
seen  in  the  engrav- 
ing. f'ig.  1 is  divided 
into  three  compart- 
ments : - c is  u va- 
cant space  to  re- 
ceive the  divided 
mass,  which  is  to 
be  rolled  into  pills, 
and  ii  is  a grooved  brass  plate  which  assists 
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in  dividing  the  mass  into  pills  ; « is  a box 
containing  the  powder  for  covering  the  pills, 
and  to  receive  them  as  they  are  formed. 
Fia  2 consists  of  a brass  plate  o,  grooved  to 
match  the  plate  6 in  fig.  1,.  and  bounded  at 
both  ends  by  moveable  projecting  p ates  6 6, 
containing  each  two  wheels  under  the  ledge 
of  the  plate  6,  and  a wooden  bracket  c,  with 
two  handles  d d,  to  which  this  plate  is 
affixed.  In  using  Fig.  2. 

this  machine  the 
pQl  mass  is  rolled 
into  a cylindrical 
form  on  the  front 
part  of  it,  by  means 
of  fig.  2 inverted ; ^ 
the  small  roll  is  then 
laid  on  the  cutting 
part  of  the  instru- 
ment fig.  1 6,  and 
divided  by  passing 
fig.  2 over  it ; the 
little  wheels  ena- 
bling ihe  latter  to 
run  easily  on  the 
brass  plate  which 
forms  the  margin  of 
the  bed  of  the  ma- 
chine. The  pills 
thus  formed  are  then 
drawn  forward  on 
to  the  smooth  bed 
on  which  the  mass  was  first  rolled,  and 
receive  a finishing  turn  or  two  with  the 
smooth  side  of  the  cutter,  by  wliich  they 
are  rendered  more  nearly  spherical.  They 
are  lastly  thrown  over  iutajig.  1 c,  ready  to 
be  transferred  to  the  pill-box.  As  pill- 
masses  are  liable  to  get  hard  and  brittle  by 
keeping,  an  excellent  plan  is  to  keep  the 
dry  ingredients  powdered  and  mixed  to- 
gether in  well-corked  bottles  or  jars,  when 
a portion  may  at  any  time  be  beaten  up 
with  syrup,  conserve,  soap,  &c.,  according 
to  the  formula,  and  as  wanted  for  use. 

Hie  subjoined  prescriptions  give  three  of 
the  most  useful  recipes  in  which  this  form 
of  administering  medicine  can  be  employed. 
1.  Antibilious  Fill. — Take  of 

Compound  colocyntli 

pill  2 scruples 

Calomel  i .scruple 

3Iix,  and  divide  into twelvepills.  Twomay 
be  taken  for  a dofle,  or  one  night  aiuj 
morning.  In  constitutions  where  calomel 
is  inadmissible,  the  same  amount  of  blue 
pill  can  be  substituted  for  the  more  active 
calomel.  2.  Tonic  pill. — Take  of 

Quinine 12  grains 

Khubarb l®  grains 

(finger Id  grains 

Extract  of  gentian,  enougli  to  make 
into  a mass. 

Mix,  and  divide  into  twelve  pills, 
be  taken  once,  twice,  or  three  times  a day  . 
according  to  tlie  state  ol'  tlie  patient. 
IHnner  or  digeidvepill. — 'I'ake  ol 

Barbadoes  aloes,  and 

gum  mastic,  of  each  . 12  grains 

Extract  of  camomile  . 1 drachm, 


or  enough  to  make  a mass,  which  divide 
into  twelve  pills,  one  to  be  taken  au  hour 
before  dinner,  or  each  meal  if  necessary. 
For  those  who  with  weak  appetite  are 
troubled  with  flatulence  or  lienrtburn,  the 
following  formula  will  be  found  most 
efficacious  as  a stomachic  and  dinner  pill. 
Take  of 

Ginger 6 grains 

Dried  carbonate  of  sod,a  30  grains 

Ehubarb  and  Colombo, 
of  each 6 grains 

Extract  of  gentian,  enough  to  make 
a mass 

Divide  into  twelve  pills ; one  of  which  may 
be  taken  half  an  hour,  or  longer,  before 
every  meal.  .... 

PILLOW.— That  portion  of  the  bedding 
upon  which  the  head  reposes.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  health  the  pillow  should  be  placed 
neither  too  high  nor  too  low.;  the  former 
position  deprives  the  upper  part  of  the  body 
of  its  necessary  circulation,  and  the  latter 
allows  too  great  a flow  of  blood  to  tlie  head, 
wliich  is  in  all  cases  injurious,  but  especially 
hazardous  with  persons  of  an  apoplectic 
tendency. 

PIMPLES.— See  Face,  Attections  of. 
I’ljSr.  — A well-known  instrument  of 
domestic  and  personal  utility.  All  persons, 
and  especially  females,  should  always  carry 
a few  pins  about  them  to  enable  them  to 
repair  temporarily  any  damage  done  to  their 
clothing.  The  practice  of  using  pins  in 
dressing  children  is  to  be  condemned,  as  it 
frequently  happens  that  one  ot  these  will 
prick  a child  and  cause  him  much  pain  for 
hours,  wliile  he  is  not  able  to  express  the 
cause  of  it.  Placing  pins  in  the  mouth  le 
also  a most  dangerous  custom,  and  lor  tnis 
absurd  trick,  by  which  a few  minutes  are 
perhaps  saved,  many  persons  have  paid 
the  forfeit  of  years  of  pain  and  ultimately 
death.  In  buying  pins  the  very  cheap  kinds 
should  be  avoided,  as  they  are  generally 
imperfectly  made  and  have  no  poin^ts,  so 
that  when  they  are  called  into  use  the  loss 
of  time  and  temper  they  occasion  is  ol  tar 
more  consequence  than  the  diflereuce  _ot 
price  between  them  and  a higher  priced  pm. 

PINCEKS.— An  instrument  employe  lor 
drawing  nails,  &c.  In  gavdciiing,  ^ pair  oi 
pincers  are  used  for  pulling  lyeeds,  iliistics, 
and  other  plants  on  hedges ; t ney  are 
of  wood  pointed  with  jilate  iron.  ‘“^7 
are  also  smnetlmes  used  lor  common  weed- 
ing, to  prevent  stooping  and  ^ 

beds  and  borders,  but  ‘ 

weed  ponds,  either  reaching  from  tlio  sUous 
or  from  boats.  , , ^ 

PiNCL'SlllON.-A  receptacle  ffir  pms. 
which  may  be  made  of  any  diinensions,  and 
of  a variety  of  materials  ; u handy  litt  e 
arlicle  of  tliis  kind  is  niinie  of  thie.k  oard- 
hoard  covered  witli  silk,  and  being  perlectly 
fiat  and  of  small  dimeiisioiis  may  he  carried 
about  tlie  person  without  inconvenience. 

PIN  MONEY.— A term  applied  to  gilts 
of  III  ney  by  a husband  to  ids  wife  for  the 
purchase  of  apparel,  oniiimeiits 
person,  or  for  her  private 
Such  gifts  may  be  made  during  miirnage, 
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or,  what  is  more  usual,  a sum  of  money  for 
the  purposes  enumerated  may  be  secured 
by  the  husband  to  his  wife  by  settlement, 
or  by  articles  executed  before  the  marriage. 
Pin-money  thus  secured  is  not  liable  to  the 
husband’s  debts  ; the  wife  is  entitled  in  all 
cases  to  such  money,  and  to  her  savings  out 
of  it  and  things  bought  with  it.  Several 
questions  have  arisen  upon  pin-money  after 
the  husband’s  death  when  arrears  have  been 
claimed  by  the  wife ; and  it  is  the  general 
rule  that  she  can  only  claim  arrears  of  one 
year’s  pin-money  if  she  has  been  supported 
by  the  husband  with  necessaries  during  the 
time  that  such  arrears  have  accumulated. 
If  it  is  expressed  in  the  deed  of  settlement 
that  the  pin-money  is  given  for  a particular 
purpose,  as  for  the  wife’s  apparel,  and  it  is 
proved  that  the  husband  provided  apparel 
for  the  wife,  she  has  no  claim  after  his 
death  to  any  arrears  of  pin-money.  If  the 
husband  leave  a legacy  to  the  wife  equal  to 
the  arrears  of  pin-money  or  more,  such 
legacy,  according  to  the  general  rule  as  to 
the  satisfaction  of  debts  by  the  giving  of 
legacies,  will  be  considered  as  a payment  of 
the  arrears  due  at  the  time  when  the  will 
was  made.  If  a wife  elope  and  live  apart 
from  her  husband,  she  does  not  thereby 
forfeit  her  right  to  her  pin-money,  and  she 
may  recover  it.— See  Alimont,  Husband 
AND  Wife. 

PINE  APPLE.— The  propagation  of  this 
fruit  is  occasionally  by  seed,  which  should 
be  sown  one  or  two  inches  apart,  or  one  in 
each  60-sized  pot,  at  the  depth  of  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch.  After  germination  has 
taken  place  they  ought  to  be  fully  exposed 
to  the  light,  and  their  leaves  protected.  By 
the  end  of  August  the  plants  will  have 
attained  a lit  state  for  transplanting,  after 
which  they  should  be  heated,  like  other 
young  pine  plants.  In  the  third  year  they 
may  be  expected  to  produce  fruit.  The 
other  modes  of  propagation  are  by  gills 
(small  secondary  suckers  produced  at  the 
base  of  the  fruit),  crowns  which  surmount 
every  perfect  fruit,  suckers  which  arise  from 
towards  the  middle  of  the  stem  of  the  plant. 
They  are  treated  exactly  as  common  suckers. 
One  of  the  last  methods  of  culture  is  to  pot 
the  young  plants  in  a nii.xture  of  one-rthird 
loam,  and  two- thirds  of  lialf  decayed  leaves, 
in  which  they  root  very  freely ; they  may 
then  be  plunged  in  frames  on  a stove,  but 
not  in  too  much  bottom  heat,  as  that  will 
injure  their  roots.  The  pine-apple  thrives 
best  by  keeping  the  house  very  warm  and 
moist,  and  by  giving  air  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  shutting  it  up  early  in  the  afternoon. 
As  soon  as  shut  up  give  a gentle  sjirinkling 
of  water  all  over  the  plants.  When  tlie 
plants  increase  tn  size  and  larger  pots  are 
required,  add  more  loam  to  the  soil  in  which 
they  are  potted,  and  keep  the  pots  well 
drained  with  small  potsherds  in  the  bottom. 
In  shifting  them  into  larger  pots  cure  must 
be  taken  not  to  injure  their  roots.  When 
they  are  put  into  the  fruiting  house,  first 
turn  tlie  tan-bed  all  over  to  the  bottom, 
adding  a sullicient  quantity  of  fresh  tan,  so 
as  to  give  a strong  lieat ; then  set  the  plants 
(ij)on  tlie  tan,  but  do  not  plunge  them  till 


the  heat  begins  to  decline.  Where  plenty 
of  leaves  can  be  had  they  need  not  be 
plunged  at  all,  but  as  soon  as  the  heat  de- 
clines, fill  up  between  the  pots  with  them. 
Oak  or  chestnut  leaves  are  the  best;  these 
cause  the  heat  to  arise  as  strongly  as  is  re- 
quired. When  the  heat  again  declines,  add 
another  quantity  of  leaves,  and  so  on  till 
the  plants  are  half-buried,  and  water  them 
frequently,  but  little  at  a time,  and  they  will 
root  in  these  leaves,  and  swell  off  their  fruit 
to  a great  size;  the  suckers  root  also  into 
the  leaves,  and  grow  to  large  plants  before 
they  are  taken  off;  so  that  these  plants 
produce  their  fruits,  when  potted  off,  much 
earlier  than  by  any  other  means. 

PINE  TREE.  — Of  this  tree  there  are 
upwards  of  fifty  species.  They  are  all 
deserving  of  culture,  being  very  ornamental 
and  beautiful  in  every  stage  of  their  growth. 
They  will  succeed  on  almost  any  kind  of  soil, 
but  to  bring  the  timber  to  its  greatest  state 
of  perfection,  a somewhat  loamy  surface 
soil  and  a cool  subsoil  are  requisite.  Young 
plants  may  be  obtained  by  a variety  of 
methods.  All  the  species  may  be  propagated 
by  layers,  by  in-arching  on  nearly  allied 
kinds,  and  by  herbaceous  grafting;  many 
may  also  be  increased  by  cuttings,  but  the 
speediest  way  is  by  seed.  The  seed  should 
be  sown  on  a finely- prepared  rather  sandy 
soil,  in  March  or  April.  The  seeds  of  the 
most  common  kinds  are  always  sown  on 
beds,  and  after  being  gently  beaten  down 
are  covered  with  light  soil.  Their  after- 
culture demands  very  little  trouble  or  care, 
and  depends  upon  the  methods  usually 
adopted  with  other  trees. 

PINE  APPLE  COMPOTE.-Peel  a pine 
apple  rather  thickly,  to  leave  no  black  spots 
upon  it,  make  a syrup  with  half  a pound  of 
sugar,  cut  the  pine  apple  into  round  slices  a 
quarter  ot  an  inch  in  thickness,  put  them 
into  the  syrup,  and  boil  them  for  ten 
minutes ; remove  them  U’ith  a cullender 
spoon,  reduce  the  syrup  until  it  attains  a 
somewhat  thick  consistence,  and  pour  it 
over  the  pine  apple;  when  cold  it  is  ready 
to  serve. 

PINE  APPLE  CREAir. — Infuse  slices 
of  pine  apple,  or  the  rind  only,  in  boiling 
cream,  and  proceed  as  is  usual  for  other 
fruit  creams. 

PINE  APPLE  ICE. — Take  eight  ounces 
of  preserved  pine  apple,  four  slices  cut  into 
small  dice,  a quart  of  cream,  and  the  juice 
ot  three  lemons.  Pound  or  grate  the  pine 
apple,  pass  it  through  a sieve,  mix,  and 
freeze. 

Pine  apple  preserved.  8ozs. ; pine 
apple  fruit,  4 slices  ; cream,  i quart;  lemons, 
juice  of  3. 

PINE  APPLE  MARMALADE. —Take 
the  largest,  ripest,  and  most  perfect  pine 
apples  imported : pare  them,  and  cut  out 
whatever  blemishes  are  to  be  found.  AYeigh 
each  pine  apple,  balancing  the  other  scale 
with  an  equal  weight  of  the  best  double- 
refined  sugar,  broken  into  large  lumps. 
Grate  the  pine  apples  on  a large  dish, 
omitting  the  hard  core  which  each  fruit 
contains.  Put  the  grated  pine  apple  and 
sugar  into  a preserving  pan,  mixing  them 
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tlioroufrhly.  Set  it  oyer  a moderate  aiid 
very  clear  fire,  and  boil  and  skim  it  well, 
stirring;  it  after  skimming".  Atter  the  scum 
h&s  ceased  to  appear,  stir  the  marmalade 
frequently  till  it  is  done,  which  will  generally 
be  in  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a half  from 
the  time  of  boiling.  But  if  it  be  not 
smooth,  clear,  and  bright,  in  that  time, 
continue  boiling  until  it  becomes  so.  Put 
it  warm  into  tumblers  or  broad  mouthed 
glass  jars.  Lay  inside  the  top  of  each 
doubled  white  tissue-paper,  cut  exactly  to 
fit,  and  press  it  down  lightly  with  the  finger 
round  the  edge  so  as  to  cover  smoothly  the 
surface  of  the  marmalade;  tie  them  down 
and  set  them  in  a cool  dry  place. 

PIJIE  APPLE  SYRUP.— Boil  in  clarified 
syrup  an  equal  quantity  of  fruit,  cut  into 
small  squares.  When  sufficiently  dorie, 
pour  off  the  syrup  from  the  fruit,  transfer 
it  to  bottles,  and  set  it  by  for  use. 

PINK.— This  plant  closely  resembles  the 
carnation  and  picotee,  with  the  Iqllowmg 
exceptions.  The  lacing  as  it  were  of  a pink 
is  rough  outside  and  inside,  with  a portion 
of  white  outside  the  lacing,  as  if  a band  ot 
colour  had  been  laid  on  ; besides  this,  there 
is  colour  at  the  base  of  every  petal,  and 
about  one-third  of  the  distance  along  the 
petal,  so  that  it  forms  an  eye  or  centre  of 
colour,  which  is  peculiar  to  itself.  The  pink 
may  be  propagated  and  cultivated  in  every 
respect  similar  to  the  carnation.  Pipings  of 
it  are  best  made  at  the  end  of  iffay  or  early 
in  June.  By  the  middle  of  August  pinks 
are  all  gone  out  of  fiower.  The  old  plants 
are  not  of  much  use  where  choice  flowers  are 
desired,  as  they  seldom  produce  the  second 
year  first-rate  bloom,  but  lor  ornamenting 
borders  they  are  valuable.  Remove  them  out 
of  the  bed.  trim  off  all  dead  flower-stems ; and 
plant  them,  in  the  borders  of  the  garden 
rather  deeper  than  they  have  been  before. 
They  will  make  fresh  roots  higher  up  the 
stems,  and  form  close,  eompact  bushes,  pro- 
ducingtlienext  season  abundanceof  flowers. 
If  it  be  intended  to  grow  pinks  again  in  the 
same  bed,  the  soil  ought  to  be  taken  out  a 
foot  deep,  and  renewed  with  fresh  loam,  and 
very  rotten  stable  litter,  in  the  proportion 
of  three  of  the  first  to  one  of  the  latter, 
turning  it  over  frequently  to  mix  it  tho- 
roughly and  sweeten  it.  This  should  be 
done  by  the  third  week  in  August.  Itaise 
the  bed  six  inches  above  the  soil  around, 
and  formed  like  a pitched  roof.  1 he  compost 
should  be  at  least  a foot  deep,  llant  in 
rows  the  first  week  in  Septernber,  ana 
twelve  indies  apart  each  way.  Shelter  in 
winter,  stir  the  soil  frequently  in  the  spring, 
and  mulch  with  short  well-decayed  stubble 

^lUNK  SAUCER.— This  is  employed  for 
imparting  an  artificial  bloom  to  the 
and  may  be  prepared  as  follows:  *“‘5® 

eight  ounces  of  dried  safllower,  previously 
washed  in  water,  until  it  no  longer  K'^es 
out  any  colour,  two  ounces  of 
bonate  of  soda,  and  two  gallons  water. 
Infuse,  and  afterwards  strain  it,  add  our 
pounds  of  French  chalk,  scraped  fine  wiui 
Dutch  rushes,  and  precipitate  the  coloui 
upon  it,  with  citric  or  tartaric  acid. 
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PIPE,  SMOKING.— The  advisability  of 
smoking  tobacco  in  any  form  has  long  been 
a vexed  question.  If,  however,  the  practice 
be  permitted,  the  smoking  tobacco  through 
a pipe  is  held  to  be  less  injurious  than 
indulging  in  cigars.  The  quantity  which 
may  he  ventured  on  without  injury,  has 
been  limited  by  an  eminent  authority  to 
two  pipes  per  night.  In  smoking  tobacco 
pipes,  persons  should  be  cautious  not  to  use 
pipes  which  have  already  been  smoked 
from  by  others,  and  when  a new  pipe  is 
employed,  the  extremity  of  the  stem  should 
be  slightly  coated  with  sealing  wax  to 
prevent  the  new  clay  from  causing  injury 
to  the  mouth,  which  it  otherwise  would. 

PIPE,  'WATER.— The  pipes  from  which 
the  supply  of  water  is  served  do  not  very 
frequently  get  out  of  repair,  they  are,  how- 
ever, liable  to  become  frozen  in  the  vriuter, 
thereby  stopping  the  supply,  and  occasioning 
great  inconvenience  and  expense;  one  ot 
the  best  methods  to  prevent  the  water 
freezing  in  the  pipes  is  always  to  allow  the 
water  to  drip  from  the  tap,  which  causes  a 
constant  action  in  the  body  of  water.  When 
pipes  are  frozen,  the  beat  way  to  thaw 
them  is  to  lay  over  them  a quantity  ot 
litter  from  the  stable  or  the  dung-heap. 

PIPES,  Fou  Draining.— These  are  best 
made  of  brick  clay,  and  coated  w'ith  ^aze; 
the  kind  of  pipes  specially  adapted  for  house 
draining  are  those  of  which  tne  joints  can 
be  disposed  with  the  nicest  accuracy.  The 
cost  is  slightly  more  expensive  than  ordinary 
piping,  but  the  advantages  secured  more 
than  counterbalance  the  increased  outlay. 

PIPKIN.— A domestic  utensil  used  for 
boiling,  simmering,  infusing,  &o.  They  are 
usually  made  of  earthenware  and  glazed  on 
the  inside.  For  many  processes  the  pipkin 
is  preferable  to  the  ordinary  saucepan,  the, 
contents  do  not  so  easily  burn,  and  the 
vessel  admits  of  being  cleansed  more  tho- 

™P?QUET.— A game  of  cards  played  by 
two  persons,  with  only  thirty- two  cards  ; 
all  the  deuces,  threes,  fours,  fives,  and 
sixes  being  set  aside.  In  playing  at  this 
game,  twelve  cards  are  dealt  to  each  player, 
and  the  rest  laid  on  the  table  : when,  il  one 
of  the  players  find  he  has  not  a court  card 
in  his  hand,  he  has  to  declare  that  he  has  a 
carte  blanche,  and  to  tell  how  many  cards  he 
will  lay  out,  and  desire  the  other  to  discard, 
that  he  may  show  his  game  and  satisfy  his 
antagonist  that  the  carte  blanche  is  real ; lor 
which  he  reckons  ten.  In  doing  this,  the 
eldest  hand  may  take  in  three,  four,  or  five, 
discarding  as  many  of  his  own  for  fh®m. 
after  which  the  other  may  take  in  all  the 
remainder  if  he  please.  After  discarding, 
the  eldest  hand  examines  what  suit  he  has 
most  cards  of;  and,  reckoning  how  many 
points  he  has  hi  that  suit,  il  the  other  has 
not  so  many  in  that  or  any  other  suit,  he 
reckons  one  for  every  ten  in  tluvt  suit ; ne 
who  thus  reckons  most  is  said  to  win  the 
point.  In  thus  reckoning  the  cards,  every 
card  counts  for  the  number  it  bears,  ns  tea 
for  ten;  each  court  card  count's  as  ten,  and 
the  ace  as  eleven ; the  game  is  usuallv 
one  hundred.  The  point  being  over,  euou 
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examines  what  sequences  he  has  of  the  same 
suit.  These  several  sequences  are  dis- 
tinguished in  dignity  by  the  cards  they 
commence  trom  : thus,  ace,  king,  and  queen 
are  styled  tierce  major;  king,  queen,  and 
knave,  tierce  to  a king ; knave,  ten,  and 
nine,  tierce  to  a knave ; and  the  last  tierce 
quatre,  or  quinte  prevails,  so  as  to  make 
all  the  others  in  that  hand  good,  and  to 
destroy  all  those  in  the  other  hand.  The 
sequences  arranged,  the  ahtagonists  proceed 
to  examine  how  many  aces,  kings,  queens 
knaves,  and  tens  each  holds  ; reckonino-  for 
every  three  of  any  sort,  three ; but  he“that 
with  the  same  number  of  threes  or  fours 
has  one  that  is  higher  than  any  the  other 
has,  makes  his  own  good,  and  sets  aside  all 
his  adversary’s  ; excepting  four  of  any  sort, 
which  is  called  a quatorze,  which  counts  as 
fourteen.  The  game  in  hand  being  thus 
reckoned,  the  eldest  proceeds  to  play 
reckoning  one  for  every  card  he  plays  above 
nine,  wJiile  the  other  follows  him  in  the 
suit ; but  unless  a card  be  won  by  one  above 
nine,  except  it  be  the  last  trick,  nothing  is 
reckoned  for  it.  The  cards  being  played 
out,  he  that  has  most  tricks  reckons  ten  for 
winning  the  cards  ; but  if  they  have  tricks 
alike,  neither  reckons  anything.  If  one  of 
them  win  all  the  tricks,  instead  of  counting 
ten,  which  is  his  right  for  winning  the 
cards,  he  reckons  forty,  and  this  is  called 
capot.  The  deal  being  finished,  each 
player  sets  up  his  game;  they  then  proceed 
to  deal  as  before,  cutting  afresh  each  time 
for  the  deal ; if  both  parties  are  within  a 
few  points  of  being  up,  the  carte  blanche  is 
the  first  that  reckons,  then  the  point,  then 
the  sequences,  then  the  quatorzes,  then  the 
tierces,  and  then  the  tenth  cards.  He  that 
can  reckon  thirty  in  hand  by  carte  blanche, 
points,  quintes,  &o.,  without  playing  before 
the  other  has  reckoned  anything,  reckons 
ninety  for  them,  and  this  is  called  a repique  ; 
and  if  he  reckons  above  thirty,  he  reckons 
so  many  above  ninety.  If  he  can  make  up 
thirty,  part  in  hand  and  part  in  play, 
before  the  other  lias  counted  anything,  he 
reckons  for  them  sixty;  and  this  is  called  a 
pique.  The  following  are  the  general  rules 
for  playing  the  game:—!.  I’lay  by  the 
stages  of  your  game;  that  is,  wlien  you  are 
backward  in  the  game,  or  behind  your  ad- 
versary, play  a pushing  game,  otherwise  you 
ought  to  make  twenty-seven  points  elder- 
hand,  and  thirteen  points  younger  hand ; 
and  you  should  in  every  hand  compare  your 
game  with  your  adversary’s,  and  discard 
accordingly.  2.  Discard  in  expectation  of 
winning  the  cards  ; do  not  discard  for  a low 
quatorze,  such  as  four  queens,  four  knaves,  or 
four  tens,  because  in  any  of  these  cases  the 
odds  are  three  to  one  elder-hand,  and  seven- 
teen to  three  younger-hand,  that  you  do  not 
succeed.  3.  At  the  beginning  of  a party, 
play  to  make  your  game ; if  you  have  in 
your  hand  a tierce  major,  and  the  seven  of 
any  suit,  together  with  tierce  to  a king,  a 
queen,  or  a knave,  discard  one  of  them  in 
preference  to  the  seven.  4.  If  your  adver- 
sary he  considerably  before  you  in  the  game, 
the  consideration  of  winning  the  cards  must 
be  quite  out  of  the  question,  you  must 


therefore  make  a push  for  the  game.  5 
Gaining  the  pqint  generally  makes  ten 
points  difference;  therefore,  when  you  dis- 
card, endeavour  to  gain  it,  but  do  not  risk 
losing  the  cards  by  so  doing.  6.  If  you 
have  six  tricks  with  any  winning  card  in 
your  hand,  never  fail  playing  that  card, 
unless  in  the  course  of  thepiay  you  discover 
what  cards  your  adversary  has  laid  out- 
or  unless  by  gaining  the  additional  point 
you  save  the  lurch  or  win  the  game.  7.  If 
you  are  greatly  advanced  in  the  game,  it  is 
to  your  interest  to  let  your  adversary  gain 
two  points  for  your  one  as  often  as  you  can, 
especially  if  in  the  next  deal  you  are  to  be 
elder-hand ; but  if,  on  the  contrary,  you  are 
to  be  younger-hand,  do  not  regard  the  losing 
two  or  three  points  for  the  gaining  of  one, 
because  that  point  brings  you  within  your 
show.  8.  The  younger- hand  is  to  play  upon 
the  defensive ; therefore,  in  order  to  make 
his  thirteen  points,  he  is  to  carry  tierces, 
quatres,  and  especially  strive  for  the  point. 
9.  The  elder  or  younger-hand  should  some- 
times sink  one  of  his  points  or  a tierce  in 
hopes  of  winning  the  cards ; but  this  must 
be  done  with  judgment  and  caution.  10. 
Tlie  younger-hand  having  the  cards  equally 
dealt  him,  is  not  to  take  in  any  cards,  if 
thereby  he  runs  a risk  of  losing  them,  unless 
he  is  very  backward  in  the  game,  and  has 
then  a scheme  for  a great  game.  11.  If  the 
younger-hand  has  the  probability  of  sa^-inn- 
or  winning  the  cards  by  a deep  discard,  as 
for  example:  suppose  he  should  have  the 
k|ng,  queen,  and  nine  of  a suit;  or  the 
king,  knave,  and  nine  of  a suit;  in  this 
case  he  may  discard  either  of  those  suits, 
with  a moral  certainty  of  not  being  attacked 
in  them.  12.  The  younger-liiihd  havino- 
three  aces  dealt  him,  it  is  generally  his  best 
play  to  throw  out  the  fourth  suit.  13.  The 
younger-hand  has  generally  to  carry  guards 
to  his  queen-suits,  in  order  to  make  points 
and  save  the  cards.  14.  IVhen  the  youuger- 
hand  observes  that  the  elder-hand,  by 
calling  his  point,  has  five  cards  which  will 
make  five  tricks  in  play,  and  may  have  the 
ace  and  queen  of  another  suit,  he  should 
throw  away  the  guard  to  the  king  of  the 
latter  suit,  especially  if  he  have  put  out  one 
from  it,  which  will  give  him  an  even  chance 
of  saving  the  cards.  15.  If  the  elder-hand 
is  sure  to  make  the  cards  equal,  by  playing 
them  in  any  particular  manner,  and  is  ad- 
vanced before  his  adversary  in  the  game,  he 
should  not  risk  losing  them,  but  if  his  ad- 
versary is  greatly  before  him,  it  is  better  to 
risk  losing  the  cards  in  e.xpectafien  of 
winniim  them, 

rLAICK. — Afiatfish  extremely  abundant 
on  our  coasts.  It  is  inferior  to  the  sole,  the 
llesh  being  less  firm  and  not  so  white  or 
well-flavoured.  Like  all  ground  fish  they 
arc  very  tenacious  of  life,  and  therefore, 
keep  well. 

rLAICM,  TO  Duess.  — Plaice  may  be 
either  boiled  or  fried  in  the  ordinary  way ; 
the  following  is  also  an  excellent  method  of 
dressing  it:  sprinkle  the  fish  with  salt,  and 
keep  it  for  twenty-four  hours.  'I'hen  wash 
It  and  wipe  it  dry,  smear  it  over  with  egg, 
and  cover  it  with  ccumbs  of  bread.  Boil 
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some  lard  or  dripping  two  table- 

spoonfuls  of  vinegar;  lay  m the  fish  and 
frv  of  a fine  brovfn  colour.  Dram  olT  the 
lat.  serve  the  fish  with  fried  parsley  laid 
round,  and  anchovy  sauce. 

DL  AATHSTG.  — See  Floweb  Gakden, 
]Kjtche>-  Garden,  Orchard  : also  A^pee, 
Ash,  Cedar,  Cherrt,  Lime,  Oak,  Pear, 
Pine,  Peem,  &c. 

PLAjS'I'S,  to  Dry  and  Pbesebve.--As 
pressure  is  necessary  for  drying  plants,  the 
first  thing  requisite  is  tq  construct  a 
which  in  this  instanceis  made  of  two  ot  the 
thickest  milled  boards,  each  tiventy  inches 
in  length,  and  fourteen  in  width ; also  two 
leathern  straps  with  buckles,  and  holes  at 
intervals  to  allow  for  the  varymg  bulk  ot 
the  press ; then  proeure  two  quires  ol 
coarse  sugar  paper,  which  can  be  procured 
at  a grocer’s.  Alter  having  selected  the 
most  perfect  specimens  of  flowers,  veith 
their  stems,  lower  leaves,  and  roots  when 
practicable,  and  having  carefully  observed 
that  the  plants  be  free  from  dew  or  moisture, 
lay  every  portion  out  delicately  on  one  of  the 
coarse  sheets,  being  careful  at  the  same 
time  that  one  part  of  the  specimen  does  not 
interfere  with  another ; the  leaf  should  be 
filled.  Allow  several  sheets  to  intervene 
before  another  sheetis  filled  with  specimens. 
If  the  flowers  be  delicate,  their  colours  will 
be  better  preserved  by  placing  blotting  P^per 
between  the  folds,  to  absorb  moisture.  1 he 
plan's  are  now  ready  to  bo  put  into  the 
press,  the  straps  forming  the  pressure, 
which,  however,  must  not  be  great  at  first. 
It  le  neoc.-sary  to  remove  the  plants  ey^^ery 
day,  a!u’  dry  the  papers  at  the  lire. 
till'  spe  dmens  are  quite  dry,  they  should  be 
taken  from  fhe  press,  and  each  plant 
separiitcly  sewed  or  fastened  with  gum  on 
to  ha’.f-shftfct.s  of  foolscap.  The  sheets  ar- 
ranged according  to  their  several  orders 
should  bekept  in  trays,  boxes,  or  in  a cabinet 
constructed  for  the  purpose,  in  a dry  room 
where  they  will  be  ready  for  luture  rele- 
renc6  In  every  caflo  the  plants  ought  to 
be  thoroughly  dried  before  they  are  finally 
assorted,  if  not  they  will  soon  become 
mouldy,  lose  their  hues,  and  become  a mere 
of  urgIgha  r6fiiHC« 

PI  \STKli  OK  PARIS,  TO  Take  Im- 
pressions FKO.M.  -The  plaster  must  be 
™cl  sifted  through  very  tine 
gau/e.  First  rub  over  the  mcdaT,  or  engraved 
Stone,  very  softly  with  oil,  and  having  wiped 
it  with  cotton,  surround  the  edge  ot  it  with 
a B^ip  ortldn  lead.  Mix  the  b Red  ^ 
with  water,  and  stir  it  f?<-'ntly  to  prevent  it 
disengagin''-  air-bubbles;  then  pour  R o-yer 
Z objelt  .A  which  the  in>preB«lon  is  wanted 
and  sutfer  it  to  harden  and  dry-  ^ ^ 

detached,  and  forms  a mould  stroi  g y 

mark^^  — Compounds  of  adhesive 

ten\c^ous  substances.  Rasters 

adhere  to  the  hand  when  cold ; they  sod 
be  easily  spread  when 
remain  tenacious  “"d  phant  after  y 
spread,  but  sbould  not  «oaoltafl^ 
wlfcn  heated  by  the  skin.  1 lastcrs  m e very 
serviceable  for  delicately  or»?amze'd  ^rsoi  s 
or  for  those  who  are  much  expos 
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variations  of  temperature ; when  employed 
for  the  chest  one  should  be  placed  on  at  the 
commencement  of  winter,  and  suffered  to 
remain  on  until  it  peels  off,  when  it  should 
be  clipped  away  by  degrees,  and  when 
entirely  removed,  replaced  by  another. 
Plasters  are  usually  composed  of  unctuous 
substances  united  to  metallic  oxides,  or  to 
powders,  wax,  or  resin.  They  are  usua.lly 
formed  whilst  warm  into  half-pound  rolls, 
about  eight.or  nineiucheslong,  and  wrapped 
in  paper.  When  required-for  use,  a little  is 
melted  off  the  roll  by  means  of  a heated 
iron  spatula,  and  spread  upon  leather,  linen, 
or  silk.  In  using  the  spatula  the  flat  surface 


is  applied  to  the  end  of  the  roll,  the 
iiielt^  substance  being  allowed  to  drop  on 
the  material  on  wliich  it  is  to  be  spread. 
When  a sufficient  quantity  has  been  melted, 
it  is  then  to  be  spread  evenly  and  thinly  by 
means  of  the  edge  of  the  instrument. 
When  spread  plasters  are  warmed  for 
application,  the  unspread  side  should  always 
be  held  to  the  heat.  When  plasters  are  to 
be  removed  from  the  skin,  they  should 
always  be  warmed  through  with  warm 
water.  Plasters  are  preserved  by  enveloping 
the  rolls  with  paper,  to  exclude  the  air  as 
much  as  possible,  and  by  keeping  them  in  a 
cool  situation.  When  kept  fiir  any  length 
of  time,  they  are  apt  to  become  haid  and 
brittle,  and  to  lose  their  colour.  When  this 
is  the  case,  they  should  be  re-melted  by  a 
gentle  heat,  and  sufficient  oil  added  to  the 
mass  to  restore  it  to'  a proper  consistence. 

PLATE,  TO  Ceean. —Articles  ot  plate 
after  being  used  sbould  be  washed  in  hot 
water,  or  if  stained  they  should  bo  boiled, 
and  afterwards  rinsed  and  dried  before  the 
process  of  cleaning  is  commenced,  lliey 
sliould  be  very  carefully  handled,  or  they 
will  receive  deep  scratches  difficult  to  re- 
move. The  best  plate-powder  consists  ot 
dried  and  finely-sifted  whiting  or  chalk. 
The  greater  part  of  the  white  sold  in  the 
shops  is  too  coarse  for  the  purpose,  only 
the  finest,  therefore,  should  be  eniployed. 
Rruslies,  hard  and  soft,  sponge,  and  w^sli- 
leather,  are  requisite  for  cleaning  plate; 
11'  the  powder  be  mixed  -with  spirits  ol  wine 
laid  on  with  a sponge,  and  rubjied  oil  with 
wasb-leatlier,  all  tarnish  will  he  removed. 
Salt  stains  and  marks  from  eggs  are  more 
(HlTlcult  to  remove.  It  is  a good  plan  to  boil 
a tine  soft  old  cloth  in  water  with  some  pre- 
pared clialk  dissolved  i"  to  dry  the 

cloth  and  use  it  for  polishing.  J he  soft 
brush  is  for  tlic  same  purpose,  the  liard 
hnisli  being  for  cliosed  work,  edges,  crests, 
&c„  so  that  not  a portion  ol  dry  powder 
may  remain  in  tliein.  l^lato  eliould  in  ali 
cases  he  llniahed  with  a tine  dry  wasli- 
Icallier.  I’iatcd  articles  should  be  curelully 
wiped  ilry  alter  washing  them,  otherwise 
tliey  will  rust  or  canker  at  the  edges,  where 
the  silver  first  wears  off,  and  on  this  account 
also,  they  should  be  cleaned  us  seldom  as 
possible. 
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plate  warmer.— a useful  apparatus 
for  warming  plates  and  dishes,  either  in  the 
kitchen  or  the  dining-room.  Those  used 
in  the  kitchen  may  be  fitted  up  on  the  fire- 
screen on  a small  scale ; these  are  made  of 
wood  lined  with  tin,  and  may  have  a door 
in  the  back  to  take  out  the  plates  and  dishes. 
The  kind  of  plate  warmer,  however,  which 


is  most  generally  used  is  the  one  seen  in 
the  engraving,  and  which  is  both  useful  and 
ornamental. 

PLEURISY.  — Inflammation  of  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  chest,  or  the 
pleura,  as  it  is  called.  This  disease  is  so 
analogous  to  inflammation  of  the  substance 
of  the  lungs,  or  pneumonia,  as  to  be  a 
matter  of  difficulty  for  medical  men  some- 
times to  detect  the  difference;  and  as  the 
treatment  is  almost  the  same,  the  two 
diseases  will  be  treated  under  one  head  : see 
Pneumonia.  The  only  special  peculiarity 
in  pleurisy  is,  that  being  an  inflammation  of 
a serious  membrane,  the  pain  is  more  acute, 
and  the  pulse  harder  and  sharper  than  in  the 
corresponding  disease  of  the  substance  of 
the  lungs,  where  the  pain  is  deeper,  the 
breathing  more  oppressed  and  the  pulse 
fuller  and  softer,  than  iu  pleurisy. 

PLOUGH.— In  this  well-knowm  agricul- 
tural implement,  various  improvements 
have  been  from  time  to  time  introduced. 
In  Kent  the  turn-wrist  plough  is  common, 
and  is  considered  superior  to  all  others  for 
its  particular  purposes.  It  is  intended 
for  undcr-surface  ploughing,  so  as  to  clear 


the  ground  from  grass  and  rubbish,  as  well 
ns  to  loosen  the  soil.  It  is  adapted  for 
crossing  the  ridges,  as  well  as  for  ploughing 


in  a line  with  the  common  furrows,  and  it 
may  be  used  so  as  to  lay  the  stitches  on 
lands  rounding  or  flat,  as  desired.  This 
implement  lays  the  furrows  all  in  the  same 
direction  from  one  side  of  the  field  to  the 
other,  and  this  is  effected  by  the  alteration 
ot  toe  wrist,  which  occupies  to  a considerable 
extent  the  place  of  the  ordinary  mould- 
board,  laying  over  the  seam  in  The  same 
w'ay.  In  Howard’s  Prize  Plough  the  im- 
provements consist  in  greater  elegance  of 


design,  more  equal  proportions,  and  the 
furrow'- turners  being  made  particularly 
tapering  and  regular  in  their  curve,  and 
foj-med  upon  exact  geometrical  principles  ; 
the  furrow-slice  is  thus  made  to  travel  at  a 
uniform  rate,  from  its  being  first  cut,  until 
left  in  its  final  position,  the  power  required 
to  work  the  implement  is  considerably 
lessened,  and  the  furrows  are  laid  more 
evenly  and  in  the  best  form  to  receive  the 
seed,  as  well  as  -working  much  cleaner  upon 
land  inclined  to  adhere  or  load  to  the  breast 
or  furrow-turner.  The  shares  are  fixed  to 
lever  necks  of  wrought-iron,  made  upon  an 
improved  principle,  the  raising  or  lowering 
of  which  gives  the  point  greater  or  less 
“ pitch,”  or  inclination,  as  the  share  w'ears 
or  as  the  state  of  the  land  may  require. 
Ihe  superiority  of  this  lever  neck  over 
others  is  its  great  simplicity,  and  its  being 
tightened  at  the  end  instead  of  by  a bolt 
through  the  side.  AYhen  raised  or  lowered 
(vvhich  can  be  done  instantly)  it  is  secured 
m a series  of  grooves ; the  iron  is  thus  . 
brought  into  a state  of  tension,  ensuring 
firmness  as  well  as  increasing  strength. 
'Hie  centre  pin  upon  which  the  lever  works 
is  a fi.xture  to  the  neck,  and  takes  its  bear- 
ing close  to  the  head  or  socket  of  the  share, 
so  that  the  top  of  the  share  is  not  raised 
above  or  below  the  point  of  the  breast  when 
moved  into  higher  or  lower  grooves.  The 
lever  neck  has  another  great  advantage 
over  any  other,  the  accumulation  of  earth 
inside  the  plough,  in  mostinslances,  renders 
the  lever  useless,  as  it  cannot  be  mov^ 
without  a great  deal  of  trouble,  but  in  this 
arrangement  by  simply  taking  off  the  end 
next  the  neck,  it  may  be  at  once  discon- 
nected from  the  plough,  and  any  obstacle 
preventing  its  free  action  removed.  The 
axles  of  the  wheels  are  upon  a new  princi- 
ple, and  are  made  so  that  no  grit  can  enter, 
nor  any  oil  or  grease  escape.  The  wheels, 
tlierefore,  wear  much  longer,  the  axles 
require  little  or  no  repairing,  and  the  friction 
is  considerably  reduced.  Tlie  mode  of  fixing 
the  wheels  is  also  peculiar.  The  holdfasts, 
or  clumps  securing  them,  arc  made  to  slide 
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through  a mortise  formed  in  the  beam,  by 
which  the  width  may  be  altered  with  greater 
facility,  besides  dispensing  with  the  old 
sliding  axle,  which  was  an  obstacle  in  deep 
ploughing,  and  objectionable  on  dirty  land 
on  account  of  the  soil  accumulating  round 
it.  The  wheels,  by  the  method  now  adopted, 
are  brought  opposite  to  each  other,  and  the 
land-wheel  may  be  expanded  as  well  as  the 
furrow-wheel. 

PLOVER, TO  Dress.— This  bird  is  roasted 
in  the  same  way  as  the  snipe  and  woodcock, 
without  drawing,  and  are  served  on  toast. 

PLOVER’S  EGGS.— Boil  them  for  ten 
minutes,  and  serve  them  either  hot  or  cold 
on  a napkin. 

PLUil  CAKE.— This  is  such  a favourite 
article  in  most  families,  aud  is  made  in  so 
many  different  ways,  that  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  give  a variety  of  receipts  in  order 
that  a selection  may  be  made  according  to 
circumstances.  1.  A good  common  plum  cako, 
—Mix  five  ounces  of  butter  in  three  pounds 
of  fine  dry  flour,  and  five  ounces  of  the  best 
moist  sugar.  Add  six  ounces  of  currants, 
washed  and  dried,  and  a quarter  of  an  ounce 
of  pimento  finely  powdered.  Put  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  yeast  into  a pint  of  new 
milk  warmed,  and  mix  it  with  the  foregoing 
into  a fight  dough.  2.  A cake  oj  a better  sort. 
—Mix  thoroughly'  a quarter  of  a peck  of 
fine  flour  well  dried,  with  a pound  of  sifted 
loaf  su'^ar,  three  pounds  of  currants  washed 
and  very  dry,  half  a pound  of  raisins  stoned 
and  chopped,  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  mace 
and  cloves  mixed,  a nutmeg  grated,  the 
peel  of  a lemon  cut  as  finely  as  possible, 
and  half  a pound  of  almonds  blanched  and  : 
beaten  with  orange- flower  water.  Melt  two  i 
pounds  of  butter  in  a pint  and  a quarter  of 
cream,  but  not  too  hot;  add  a pint  of  sweet 
wine,  a glass  of  brandy,  the  whites  and 
yolks  of  twelve  eggs  beaten  apart,  and  half 
a pint  of  good  yeast.  Strain  this  liquid  by 
degrees  into  dry  ingredients,  beating  them 
together  a full  hour,  then  butter  the  pan, 
place  the  cake  in,  and  bake  it.  3.  A rich 
plum  cafe.- Take  three  pounds  of  well-dried 
flour,  three  pounds  of  iresh  butter,  a pound 
and  a half  of  flue  sugar  dried  and  sifted, 
five  pounds  of  currants  carefully  cleaned 
and  dried,  twenty-four  egg.s,  three  grated 
nutmegs,  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  pounded 
mace  and  clove’  mixed,  half  a pound  of 
almonds,  a gla  ‘ of  sherry,  and  a pound  of 
citron  or  orange-peel.  Round  the  almonds 
in  ro  i!-water,  work  np  the  butter  to  a thin 
cream,  put  in  the  sugar  and  stir  it  well,  add 
the  yolk:  of  the  eggs,  the  spices,  the 
almonds,  and  the  orange-peel.  Beat  the 
whites  of  the  iggs  to  a froth,  and  put  them 
into  the  batter  as  it  rises.  Keep  working  it, 
with  the  hand  until  the  oven  is  ready,  and 
the  scorching  subsided  ; put  it  into  a hoop, 
but  not  lull ; two  hours  will  bake  it.  4.  Ano- 
ther  rich  plum  cake.  Take  four  pounds  of  flour 
well  dried,  ini.x  with  it  a pound  and  a nan 
of  fine  Augur  powdered,  a grated  nutmeg, 
and  an  ounce  of  bruised  mace.  v»  hen  hp*® 
are  well  mixed,  make  a hole  in  the  middle, 
and  pour  In  the  yolks  of  fifteen  eggs,  and  the 
whites  of  seven,  well  beaten  with  a pint  oi 
yeast,  four  tablespoonfuls  of  orange-llower 
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water,  and  a wineglassful  of  sherry.  Then 
melt  two  pounds  and  a half  of  butter  in  a 
pint  and  a half  of  cream ; and  when  it  is 
milk-warm,  pour  it  into  the  middle  of  the 
batter.  Throw  a little  of  the  flour  over  the 
liquids,  but  do  not  mix  the  whole  together 
till  it  is  ready  for  the  oven.  Let  it  stand 
before  the  fire  to  raise  for  an  hour,  laying  a 
cloth  over  it ; then  have  ready  six  pounds  of 
currants  well  washed,  picked,  and  dried;  a 
pound  of  citron  and  a pound  of  orange-peel 
sliced  with  a pound  of  blanched  almonds, 
half  cut  in  slices  lengthwise,  half  finely 
powdered.  Mix  all  thoroughly  together, 
butter  the  tin  well,  and  bake  it  for  two  hours 
and  a half. 

1.  Butter,  60ZS. ; flour,  3lbs. ; sugar, 
50ZS. ; currants,  6ozs. ; pimento,  ioz. ; yeast, 

3 tablespoonfuls ; milk,  1 pint.  2.  Flour, 
i peck ; sugar,  lib. ; currants,  3lbs. ; raisins, 
^Ib. ; mace  and  cloves  (mixed),  ioz  ; nut- 
meg, 1 ; lemon,  peel  of  1 ; almonds,  Jib. ; 
butter,  2lbs. ; cream,  IJ  pint;  sweet  wfine,  1 
pint ; brandy,  1 wineglassful  ; eggs,  12  ; 
yeast,  J pint.  3.  Flour,  3lbs.  ; butter,  3lbs. ; 
sugar,  ijlb.;  currants,  5lbs.;  eggs,  24;  nut- 
megs, 3;  mace  and  cloves  (mixed),  Joz.  ; 
almonds, Jib. ; sherry,  1 wineglassful;  citron 
or  orange-peel,  lib. ; rose  ivater,  sufficient. 

4.  Flour,  4lbs. ; sugar,  IJlb. ; nutmeg,  1 ; 
mace,  loz. ; eggs,  15  yolks,  7 whites  ; yeast, 

1 pint ; orange-flower  water,  4 tablespoon- 
fuls ; sherry,  1 wineglassful ; butter,  2jlbs. ; 
cream,  IJ  pint;  currants,  6lbs. ; citron,  lib. ; 
orange-peel,  lib. ; almonds,  lib. 

PLUM,  Culture  of.- Most  of  the  varie- 
ties of  this  fruit  are  propagated  by  grafting 
or  budding  on  the  muscle  St.  Julian,  Magnum 
Bonum,  or  any  free-growing  plums,  raised 
from  seed  or  from  suckers;  but  seedlings 
are  preferable  stocks  for  a permanent  plan- 
tation. The  common  baking  plums  are 

fenerally  propagated  by  suckers,  without 
eing  either  budded  or  grafted.  Plum- 
I grafting  is  performed  eithei*  in  February  or 
I March;  budding  in  July  or  August.  The 
soil  most  suitable  to  the  plum  is  a middling 
one,  neither  too  fight  nor  too  heavy ; any 
! mellow  fertile  garden  or  orchard  ground  will 
‘ do,  and  where  a soil  is  to  be  made,  it  ip  best 
composed  of  one- half  fresh  loam,  one-lourth 
sharp  sand,  one-sixth  road-stuff,  and  one- 
twelfth  vegetable  remains,  or  decomposed 
dung  or  animal  matter.  The  plum  is  culti- 
vated like  other  indigenous  fruit  trees  ; the 
hardier  sorts,  as  standards;  and  the  finer 
varieties  against  walls.  The  choice  of  plants 
should  be  confined  to  trees  of  not  inore  than 
! one  year’s  growth  from  the  bud ; lor  il  they 
are  older  they  are  very  subject  to  canker ; 
or,  if  they  take  well  to  the  ground,  com- 
monly produce  only  two  or  ihreu  luxuriant 
hraiiches.  The  final  planting  should  he  per- 
formed in  autumn.  In  training,  I he  horizontal 
mode  is  to  be  preferred,  and  it  is  necessary 
to  observe,  that  the  branches  springing  from 
the  stem  should  be  allowed  to  take  their 
natural  angle  of  divergence  in  the  first  in- 
stance. From  this,  the  upper  and  stronger 
branches  may  be  more  quickly  turned  than 
the  lower  and  weaker.  I’liims  may  be  forced 
in  pots  or  otherwise  like  other  fruit  trees. 
When  an  early  crop  is  desired,  plums  are  best 
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forced  in  larg^e  pots  or  tubs,  as  this  method 
admits  of  their  removal  at  pleasure  into 
different  degrees  of  temperature  as  occasion 
may  require ; but  for  a general  crop  to  ripen 
by  the  end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June,  it 
is  preferable  to  have  the  trees  planted  in  the 
forcing-house,  and  if  they  are  intended  to  be 
forced  in  the  first  year,  proper  trees  for  the 
purpose,  furnished  with  well  - branching 
wood,  should  be  selected  and  planted  early 
in  autumn,  that  they  may  establish  them- 
selves before  the  winter  seta  in. 

PLUM  JAM.— Cut  some  ripe  plums  to 

Eieces,  put  them  into  a preserving  pan, 
ruise  them  with  a spoon,  warm  them  over 
the  fire  till  they  are  soft,  and  press  them 
through  a cullender.  Boil  the  jam  for  an 
hour,  stir  it  well,  add  six  ounces  of  fine 
powdered  sugar  to  every  pound  of  jam,  and 
take  it  off  the  fire  to  mix  it.  Then  heat  it 
ten  minutes,  put  it  into  jars,  and  sift  so'me 
fine  sugar  over  it. 

PLUM  PUDDING. — This  national  dish 
is  prepared  in  a variety  of  ways,  the  follow- 
ing being  the  best  receipts  : — 1.  Take  a 
pound  of  fresh  beef-suet,  very  finely  minced, 
a pound  of  raisins  stoned  and  chopped,  a 
pound  of  currants  cleaned  and  dried,  a pound 
of  flour,  the  grated  peel  of  a lemon,  half  of  a 
nutrneg,  six  well-beaten  eggs,  an  ounce  of 
candied  orange-peel  and  half  an  ounce  of 
candied  lemon- jjeel  minced,  half  a pound  of 
brown  pgar,  a wineglassful  of  brandy  and  a 
teacupful  of  cream.  Mix  all  the  ingredients 
well  with  the  flour.  Boil  the  pudding  in  a 
cloth,  put  it  into  a copper  of  boiling  water, 
and  keep  it  boiling  for  seven  hours.  Before 
serving,  strew  grated  loaf  sugar  over  it.  2. 
A pound  of  raisins  stoned,  half  a pound  of 
currants  well  cleaned,  a pound  of  fresh  beef 
suet  finely  minced,  five  tablespoonfuls  of 
grated  bread,  three  tablespoonfuls  of  flour, 
two  of  brown  sugar,  one  teaspoonful  of 
pounded  ginger,  one  of  cinnamon  and  one  of 
salt ; six  eggs  well  beaten,  and  a gill  of 
rum,  mi.x  these  thoroughly  together  Ihe  day 
before  it  is  to  be  boiled.'  Boil  it  in  a cloth 
or  mould  for  four  or  five  hours.  3.  Take  a 
pound  of  the  best  raisins  stoned,  and  a pound 
of  currants ; chop  very  small  a pound  of  fresh 
beef-suet,  blanch  and  pound  two  ounces  of 
sweet  almonds  and  half  an  ounce  of  bitter 
ones ; mi.x  the  whole  well  together  with  a 
pound  of  sifted  flour,  and  the  same  weight 
of  crumb  of  bread  soaked  in  milk,  squeeze  it 
dry  and  stir  with  a spoon  until  reduced  to  a 
ma.sh,  before  it  is  mixed  with  the  flour. 
Cut  into  small  pieces  two  ounces  eacli  of 
preserved  citron,  orange,  and  lemon-peel, 
and  add  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  mixed 
spice ; out  a quarter  of  a i)onnd  of  moist 
sugar  into  a basin  with  eight  eggs,  well 
beaten;  slir  this  with  the  ])ndding,  and 
make  It  of  a proper  consistence  with  milk. 
I’our  a gill  of  brandy  over  tlie  fruit  and 
spice,  nii.xed  together  in  a basin,  and  allow 
it  to  stand  for  three  or  four  hours  before  the 
pudding  is  made,  .stirring  occasionally.  Tie 
jt  in  a cloth,  and  boil  it  for  five  hours.  4. 
Take  halt  a iiound  of  grated  bread,  a ipiarter 
of  a 1)01111(1  (jf  linely-niinced  suet,  a table- 
spoonlnl  of  flour,  half  a pound  of  ciirriiiit.s, 
two  ounces  of  brown  sugar,  and  a wincglass- 


ful  of  brandy ; mix  all  together  with  a suffi- 
cient quantity  of  milk  to  make  it  into  a stiff 
batter  ; boil  it  in  a cloth  for  four  hours. 

1.  Suet,  lib. ; raisins,  lib. ; currants, 
lib. ; flour,  lib. ; lemon,  peel  of  1 ; nutmeg, 
i of  1 ; eggs,  6 ; candied  orange-peel,  loz. ; 
candied  lemon  - peel,  ^oz.  ; sugar,  ^Ib.  ; 
brandy,  i wineglassful ; cream,  1 teacupful. 

2.  Raisins,  lib. ; currants,  Jib. ; suet,  lib. ; 
bread  grated,  5 tablespoonfuls ; flour,  3 
tablespoonfuls  ; sugar,  2 tablespoonfuls ; 
ginger,  1 teaspoonful ; cinnamon,  1 teaspoon- 
ful; salt,  1 teaspoonful ; eggs,  6;  rum,  i gill. 

3.  Raisins,  lib. ; currants,  lib. ; suet,  lib. ; 
almondA,  sweet,  2ozs.,  bitter.  loz. ; flour, 
lib. ; bread  crumb,  lib. ; milk,'  sufiScient ; 
citron,  candled  orange  and  lemon-peel,  2ozs. 
each  ; mixed  spice,  loz.  : sugar,  41b. ; eggs, 
8;  brandy,  i gill.  4.  Bread,  grated,  41b.; 
suet,  41b. ; flour,  1 tablespoonful ; currants, 
41b. ; sugar,  2ozs. ; brandy,  i win^lassful. 

PLUMS  PRESERViiD. — Select  the  sort 
called  m^num  bonum.  Set  them  over  a 
slow  fire  in  spring  water  until  they  begin  to 
peel,  keeping  them  under  the  water  ; peel 
and  put  them  into  a jar  with  thin  syrup, 
which  must  cover  them,  or  otherwise  they 
will  be  discoloured.  The  next  d.ay  boil  the 
syrup,  then  put  in  the  plums  and  give  them 
a gentle  boil.  Let  them  stand  till  cold,  then 
repeat  the  process  ; turn  them  in  the  syrup 
until  nearly  cold.  Take  out  the  plums,  strain 
the  spup,  add  more  sugar,  and  skim  it  well ; 
put  in  the  plums,  boil  them  till  they  are 
clear,  then  pot  them,  and  cover  them  with 
paper. 

PNEUMONIA. — This  disease  is  an  acute 
inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the  lungs, 
and  so  far  different  from  Pleurisy,  as  that  is 
the  inflammation  of  the  baff  or  mern’rane 
that  contains  the  lungs,  and  lines  at  the 
same  time  the  whole  cavity  of  the  chest. 
The  symptoms  that  indicate  inflammation 
of  these  organs,  are  pain  in  the  chest,  ex- 
tending to  the  shoulders  and  back,  and 
becoming  more  acute  as  the  disease  advances, 
a constant  and  anxious  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing, augmented  by  a recumbent,  and  relieved, 
or  less  severe,  when  the  body  is  placed  in  an 
erect  position,  attended  with  a sense  of  dis- 
tension and  fulness  of  the  lungs,  which 
nature  attempts  to  relieve  by  a frequent  and 
abortive  cough ; the  face  becomes  tumid, 
and  tlie  lips  livid;  the  pulse  being  quick, 
tall,  and  round  in  pneumonia,  and  quick, 
hard,  and  sharp  in  pleurisy.  The  pain  may 
be  either  under  the  breastbone  or  at  either 
side,  or  in  all  places  at  once;  there  is  mucli 
thirst,  great  an.xiety,  and  a tongue  either 
dry  and  rough,  or  moist  and  white.  Tho 
other  organs  suffer  .sympathetically,  such  ns 
the  head  and  skin,  when  the  former  is  tho 
case,  and  there  i.-(  much  congestion,  a::  indi- 
cated by  throbbing  in  the  temples,  heal,  and 
pain;  the  prognosis  of  the  disea.se  is  nnfa- 
vourable,  as  delirium  may  supervene,  always 
a serious  symptom.  lint  as  respects  the 
skin,  which  is  nothing  more  iliah  an  extended 
surface-lung,  it  alway:.  suffers  to  a greater 
or  leas  degree  in  this  disease;  and  as  all 
affectlona  of  the  skin  reciprocally  affect  the 
lungs,  the  cuticle,  in  pneumonia,  becomes 
dry,  rough,  and  extrwnely  sensitive  to  cold. 
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Inflammation  of  the  lungs  may  exist  with- 
out pain,  as  in  the  peripneumonia  notha  oi 
old  age;  but  in  youth  and  adult  periods, 
this  is  rare. 

The  treatment  of  this  disease  demands 
great  judgment ; that  bleeding  is  often  ne- 
cessary, no  one  will  deny  who  bears  in  mind 
the  vital  function  of  theorgan ; but  it  should 
not  be  carried  too  far,  or  if  possible,  be 
repeated.  When  the  great  object  of  the 
treatment  is  borne  in  mind,  the  mode  of 
after-management  will  be  more  intelligible, 
viz.,  that  the  chief  and  foremost  considera- 
tion is  to  relieve  the  overcharged  lungs  ot 
the  excess  of  blood  accumulated  in  their 
vessels  ; which,  by  pressure  on  the  nerves  of 
■the  organ,  causes  not  only  the  pain,  and  by 
obstructing  the  air  passages,  impedes  respi- 
ration, inducing  difficulty  of  breathing,  but 
preventing  the  blood  from  circulating 
throiigli  the  structure  of  the  lungs.  When 
it  is  remembered  that  the  skin  is  only  ano- 
ther kind  of  lung,  and  that  in  this  disease  it 
is  cold,  rough,  and  dry,  indicating  the  ab- 
sence of  its  natural  blood,  drawn  off  from 
the  surface  to  flood  the  lungs  ; it  will  then 
easily  be  comprehended  that  a hot  bath,  by 
bringing  back  the  circulation  to  the  surface, 
must  unload  the  lungs,  and  by  equalizing 
the  powers,  afford  immediate  relief  from 
pain,  and  the  general  amelioration  of  all  the 
other  oppressive  symptoms.  Very  great  is 
the  benefit  produced  by  the  hot  bath,  m 
reheving  the  oppressed  organ,  and  throwing 
the  superabundance  of  blood  on  the  skin, 
where  it  can  in  turn  be  got  rid  of  in  theform 
of  perspiration,  and  by  a sharp  action  on  the 
bowels,  as  a purgative,  be  removed  from  the 
system  before  its  accumulation  in  the  cuticle 
could  produce  any  hurtful  consequences,  or 
reciprocally  re- act  on  the  lungs.  So  great 
indeed  is  the  benefit  of  the  bath,  that  if  the 
effect  could  be  continued  long  enough,  no 
other  mode  of  treatment  than  a hot  bath 
and  a purgative  would  be  needed  to  cure 
this  dangerous  disease.  Still,  it  must  be 
uudershjod  that  this  means  is  one  of  the 
first  remedies  to  be  adopted,  and  if  imme- 
diately employed  after  bleeding,  when  that 
measure  is  rendered  necessary  by  the 
urgency  of  the  symptoms,  two  oi  the  most 
important  moves  in  the  system  of  treatment 
will  have  been  adopted.  The  bath  should  be 
used  for  live  or  seven  minutes,  and  the  tem- 
perature of  the  water  kept,  up  to  the  Inst 
moment,  to  the  same  heat  as  when  first 
used.  The  patient  should  be  folded  in  a 
blanket  undried  and  placed  in  bed,  that  jjer'- 
spiration  may  be  induced ; the  subjoined 

pills,  and  a dose  of  the  accompanying  mix- 
ture, being  given  before  he  is  left  in  reposp. 
Take  of 

Lxtract  of  oolocynth  . 12  grains 

Calomel « grams 

Croton/jil l drop 

31akc  into  a mass  with  extract  of  henbane, 
and  divide  into  4 pillr,  two  of  which  are  to 
be  given  for  a dose,  and  repeated  the  lollow- 
ing’day  if  required.  Take  of 

Towdered  nitre  ....  30  grains 

Tartar  emetic  ....  4 grains 
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Dissolve  in — 

Camphor  water  ....  H ounces 

Laudanum 1 drachm 

Syrup  of  saffron  ...  i ounce 


Mix,  and  give  two  tablespoonfuls  after  the 
pills,  and  one  tablespoonful  every  two  hours 
afterwards.  The  feet  should  be  kept  con- 
stantly hot ; and  if,  after  a few  hours,  the 
pain  in  the  chest  continues,  from  six  to 
twelvejeeches  should  be  applied  to  the  part 
over  each  lung ; or  a blister  may  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  leeches.  The  thirst  is  to  be 
mitigated  by  effervescing  draughts,  made  by 
dissolving  twenty  grains  .of  tlie  carbonate 
of  potass  in  half  a tumbler  of  water,  and 
adding  fifteen  grains  oi' powdered  citric  acid, 
or  the  same  quantities  of  carbonate  of  soda 
and  tartaric  acid.  In  cases  where  the  pain 
and  inflammatory  symptoms  are  strong,  and 
the  physical  state  of  the  patient  too.weak  to 
admit  of  excessive  depletion  with  safety, 
one  of  the  following  pills  may  be  given 
every  four  hours  in  addition  to  the  mixture 
and  dose  of  purgative  pills.  Take  of 

Calomel 12 

Opium,  powdered  ...  5 grains 

Extract  of  henbane,  enough  to  make  into  a 
mass,  which  is  to  be  divided  into  six  pills, 
which  are  to  be  discontinued  as  soon  as  the 
urneucy  of  the  symptoms  is  subdued.  To 
recapitulate : the  treatment  of  pneumonia 
should  commence  with  bleeding  to  the  ex- 
tent of  from  twelve,  fifteen,  or  twenty 
ounces,  the  hot  bath,  the  purgative  pills, 
and  the  saline  fever  mixture ; in  extreme 
cases,  using  in  addition  the  calomel  and 
opium  pills,  and  leeches,  or  a blister  on 
the  chest ; but  in  all  cases  allaying  the 
thirst  with  cooling  drinks  and  efiervescing 
draughts.  During  the  whole  treatment  the 
patient  should  be  kept  in  bed,  remarkably 
quiet,  and  on  the  thinnest  and  least  exciting 
diet ; the  skin,  as  much  as  the  lungs,  being 
guarded  against  exposure  to  damp  or  cold ; 
and  as  this  disease  is  very  prone  to  recur, 
every  precaution  must  be  taken  during  con- 
valescence, not  to  let  the  patient  be  exposed 
to  causes  that  might  renew  so  serious  a 
complaint.  , 

I'OCK  ET.— A receptacle  forming  aportion 
of  male  and  female  attire,  for  keeping  articles 
in  safety.  Lockets  in  which  money  and 
valuable  articles  are  kept,  should  be  so  plaoea 
that  they  are  difficult  of  being  rilled.  J O 
pockets  worn  by  females  ulloi  d great  laciii- 
ties  for  robbery,  and  it  would  be  a wise  pro- 
vision if  every  dress  were  inado  with  a 
pocket  near  tlio  waistband,  so  Unit  it  niiglit 
be  under  the  wearer’s  immediate  control  and 


protecUon.  T BOOK.- A book  in  which 
bank-notes,  cheques,  bills,  and  valuable 
dociinients  arc  usually  kejit.  1 he  best  kind 
of  pocket-book  is  one  that  is  not  too  large, 
anil  may  be  easily  introduced  into  a pocket 
made  inside  the  breast  of  the  coat  or  waist- 
coat. It  is  a good  jilaii  to  write  the  name 
and  address  of  t he  owner  in  the  pookt'l-  booK 
itself,  so  that  if  it  bo  lost  and  tall  into  the 
hands  of  honest  persons  it  may  be  the  more 
readily  restored. 
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POrNTKTt — A species  of  dog  evidently 
descended  from  the  hound.  It  is  more  per- 
fectly under  the  control  of  the  sportsman 
than  any  other  dog-,  but  tliis  degree  of  per- 


fection is  arrived  at  by  dint  of  education 
and  training,  which  process  is  comprised  in 
the  following  rules The  first  lesson  incul- 
cated is  that  of  passive  obedience,  and  this 
enforced  by  the  infliction  of  severity  as 
lenient  as  the  case  -will  admit.  The  dog  is 
taken  into  a garden  or  field,  and  a strong 
cord  about  eighteen  or  twenty  yards  long  is 
tied  to  his  collar.  The  sportsman  calls  the 
dog  to  him,  looks  earnestly  at  him,  gently 
presses  him  to  the  ground,  and  several  times 
will  make  him  dow7i  immediately,  and  take 
him  to  the  place  where  the  birds  rose. 
Chide  him  with  “ Steady  1 ” “ How  dare 
you?”  Use  no  whip,  but  scold  him  well, 
and  be  assured  that  lie  will  be  more  cautions. 
If  possible,  kill  on  the  nekt  chance.  The 
moment  the  bird  is  down,  the  dog  will  pro- 
bably rush  in  and  seize  it.  He  must  be  met 
with  the  same  rebulf,  “ Down  charge  1 ” If 
he  do  not  obey,  he  must  receive  a stroke  of 
the  whip.  The  gun  being  again  charged,  the 
bird  is  sought  for,  and  the  dog  is  allowed  to 
see  it  and  play  with  it  for  a minute  before  it 
isp'itin  thebag.  lie  will  become  thoroughly 
fond  of  the  sport,  and  his  fondness  will  in- 
crease with  each  bird  that  is  killed.  At 
every  time,  however,  whether  he  kills  or 
misses,  the  sportsman  should  make  the  dog 
“Down  charge!  ” and  never  allow  him  to 
rise  until  he  has  loaded.  If  a hare  should  be 
wounded,  there  will,  occasionally,  be  con- 
siderable difliculty  in  preventing  him  from 
chasing  her.  He  mu.st  be  checked  with 
“ ’Ware  chase,”  and  if  he  does  not  attend, 
the  sportsman  must  wait  patiently.  He 
will  hy-and-by  come  slinking  along  with  his 
tail  between  his  legs,  conscious  of  his  tault. 
It  is  one,  however,  thatadmits  of  no  pardon. 
He  must  be  secured,  and  while  the  field 
echoes  with  the  cry  of  “’Ware  chase,”  he 
must  be  punished  to  a certain,  but  not  to  too 
great  an  e.xtent  The  castigation  must  be 
repeated  as  often  as  he  oiTciKls  ; or,  if  there 
be  much  ditriculty  in  breaking  him  ol'  the 
habit,  he  must  he  got  rid  of.  Hy  attention 
to  the  rules  here  laid  down,  the  person 
whose  circumstances  only  permit  him  occa- 
sionally to  shoot  over  his  little  demesne, 


may  very  readily  educate  his  dog,  without  I 
having  recourse  to  keepers  or  professional  I 
breakers.  Generally  speaking,  no  dog  is  \ 
half  so  well  broken  as  the  one  whose  owner  i 
has  taken  the  trouble  of  training  him.  The  i 
owner  of  any  considerable  property  will  1 
naturally  look  to  his  keeper  to  furnish  him  i 
with  dogs  on  which  he  may  depend,  and  he  : 
ought  not  to  be  disappointed;  for  those; 
which  belong  to  other  persons,  or  are  bought  I 
at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  will  too  often  i 
be  found  deficient.  The  scholar  being  thus  ! 
prepared  should  be  taken  into  the  field,  , 
either  alone  or  with  a well-trained  steady  i 
dog.  When  the  old  dog  makes  a point,  the  : 
master  calls  out  “ Down  I ” or  “ Soho  I ” and  I 
holds  up  his  hand  and  approaches  steadily  ' 
towards  the  birds : and  if  the  young  one  i 
runs  in,  or  prepares  to  do  so,  as  probably  he  ! 
will  at  first,  he  again  raises  his  hand  and  I 
calls  out  “ Soho  I ” If  the  youngster  pays  i 
no  attention  to  this,  the  whip  must  be  usot,  , 
and  in  a short  time  he  will  be  steady  enough  j 
at  the  first  intimation  of  the  game.  If  he  ; 
springs  any  birds  without  taking  any  notice  - 
of  them,  he  should  be  dragged  to  the  spot 
from  which  they  rose,  and,  “Soho!”  being  : 
cried,  one  or  two  sharp  strokes  with  the  i 
whip  should  be  inflicted.  If  he  is  too  eager, 
he  should  be  warned  to  “Take heed.”  It  he 
he  runs  with  his  nose  near  the  ground,  he 
should  be  admonished  to  hold  up.  and  if  he  r 
still  persists  the  muzzle-peg  may  be  resorted  1 
to.  The  best  plan  to  accustom  dogs  to  the  ■ 
gun,  is  occasionally  to  fire  off  one  while  they  ' 
are  being  fed.  When  the  dog  has  grown  \ 
tolerably  steady,  and  is  taught  to  come  at  I 
the  call,  he  should  also  learn  to  range  and 
quarter  his  ground.  Let  some  clear  morn- 
ing. and  some  place  where  the  sportsman  is 
likely  to  meet  with  game,  be  selected.  Sta-  j 
tion  him  ivhere  the  wind  will  blow  in  his  ] 
i.ace ; wave  your  hand  and  cry  “ Heigh  on, 
good  dog!  ” Then  let  him  go  off  to  the 
right  about  seventy  or  eighty  yards.  After 
this,  call  him  by  another  wave  of  the  hand, 
aiid  let  him  go  the  same  distance  to  the  left 
Walk  straight  forward  with  your  eye  always 
upon  him ; then  let  him  continue  to.  cross 
from  right  to  left,  calling  him  in  at  the  limit 
of  each  range.  In  doing  this,  the  same 
ground  should  never  be  twice  passed  over. 
The  sportsman  watches  every  motion,  and 
the  dog  is  never  trusted  out  of  sight  or 
allowed  to  break  fence.  When  this  lesson 
is  tolerably  learned,  he  may,  on  some  good 
scenting  morning  early  in  the  season,  take 
the  field,  and  perhaps  find.  Probably  he 
will  be  too  eager,  and  spring  upon  his  game. 

A loud  but  not  an  angry  voice  says, 
“Down!”  or  “Down  charge!”  The  dog 
does  not  know  the  meaning  of  this,  ana 
struggles  to  get  up ; but  as  often  as  he 
struggles,  the  cry  of  “Down  charge!”  is 
repeated,  and  the  pressure  is  continued  or 
increased.  This  is  continued  a longer  or 
shorter  time,  until  the  dog,  finding  that  no 
harm  is  meant,  quietly  submits.  He  is  then 
permitted  to  rise  ; he  is  patted  and  caressed,  . 
and  some  food  is  given  him  1 The  command 
to  rise  is  also  given  in  the  terms  “Heigh  up!” 

A little  while  afterwards  the  same  process 
is  repeated,  and  the  dog  struggles  less,  or 
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perhaps  ceases  to  struggle  altogether.  The 
attachment  of  the  dog  should  be  gained  by 
frequently  feeding  and  caressing  him,  and 
giving  occasional  hours  of  liberty  ; but  every 
now  and  then  inculcating  a lesson  of  obe- 
dience, teaching  him  that  every  gambol 
must  be  under  the  control  of  the  master; 
frequently  checking  him  in  the  midst  of  his 
gambols  with  the  order  of  “ Down  charge  1” 
patting  him  when  he  is  promptly  obedient ; 
but  scolding  or  moderately  chastising  him, 
when  there  is  any  reluctance  to  obey.  The 
dog  is  then  suUered  ro  run  over  the  field, 
seemingly  at  his  pleasure,  when  suddenly 
comes  the  warning  “Down!”  He  perhaps 
•will  pay  no  attention  to  it,  until  he  is  seized 
by  his  master,  forced  on  the  ground,  and  is 
menaced  with  the  order  of  “ Down  1 ” some- 
what sternly  uttered.  After  a while  he  is 
suffered  again  to  get  up.  He  soon  forgets 
what  has  occurred,  and  gallops  away  with 
as  much  glee  as  ever.  Again  the  “Down ! ” 
is  heard,  and  again  little  or  no  attention  is 
paid  to  it.  His  master  once  more  lays  hold 
of  him  and  lorces  him  on  the  ground,  and 
perhaps  inflicts  a slight  blow  or  two,  and 
this  process  continues  until  the  dog  finds 
that  he  must  obey  the  command  of  “ Down 
charge  1 ” The  owner  should  now  walk 
from  the  dog  a little  way  backward  with  his 
hand  lifted  up.  If  the  dog  make  the  slight- 
est motion,  he  must  be  sharply  spoken  to, 
and  the  order  peremptorily  enforced.  He 
must  then  be  taught  to  “ Back,”  that  Is,  to 
come  behind  his  master  when  called.  When 
he  appears  to  understand  all  this,  he  is 
called  by  his  master  in  a kindly  tone,  and 
patted  and  caressed. 

POISONS.— Those  substances  which, 
when  taken  into  the  human  body,  or  applied 
externally,  always  produce  such  an  effect  or 
disturbance  in  the  animal  economy,  as  to 
induce  disease,  or  a chain  of  symptoms  that 
if  uncorrected  would  eventuate  in  serious 
mischief  to  the  health  of  the  body,  or  even 
induce  death.  Or,  to  simplify  the  explana- 
tion ; a poison  is  onjf  agent  capable  of  pro- 
ducing a morbid,  noxious,  or  dangerous  effect 
upon  anything  endowed  with  life.  All  poi- 
sons are  common  or  relative:  by  the  first,  is 
understood  those  substances  which  produce 
morbid,  or  dangerous  symptoms  on  alt  con- 
ditions of  animal  life,  on  man  as  wdl  as  the 
brute,  on  the  fish  as  well  as  the  fowl.  By 
relative  poisons  is  understood  those  agents 
which  are  only  poisonous  to  man,  or  some 
particular  species  of  animals ; thus  aloes, 
which  is  a useful  medicine  to  man,  is  a poi- 
son to  dogs  and  wolves  ; and  others  which 
are  deadly  to  the  horse,  form  a nutritious 
food  to  the  o.x.  As  an  instance  of  the  com- 
mon poisonous  agent,  affecting  all  animals  in 
the  same  manner,  may  be  advanced  arsenic 
and  corrosive  sublimate.  Agents  or 
stances  are  poisonous  only  in  regard  to  thein 
dose,  the  part  of  the  body  they  arc  applied 
to,  and  the  subject  on  which  they  are 

^fo  illustrale  Ihcsc  facts,  it  is  suffleient  to 
say  that  both  arsenic  and  corrosive  sublimate 
are  valuable  medicines  In  certain  modified 
doses,  while  in  excess,  they  are  deadly; 
secondly,  a poison  to  the  stomach  may  be 
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innocuous  to  the  lungs,  or  what  would  be 
fatal  to  the  Integrity  of  the  system,  applied 
to  one  part  of  the  body,  is  harmless  when 
administered  to  another  ; thus  the  carbonic 
acid  gas  which  we  imbibe  with  exhilarating 
s atist  action  with  our  mal  t-  liquor,  soda  water, 
and  champagne,  is  a deadly  poison  if  instead 
of  going  down  the  gullet,  it  should  descend 
the  windpipe,  and  enter  the  lungs.  There 
are  only  four  ways  by  which  a poison  can 
enter  the  system,  and  prove  injurious  or 
fatal  to  life ; of  these  the  most  common  is 
by  the  mouth  into  the  stomach,  by  the  air 
passages  into  the  lungs,  by  absorption 
through  the  skin,  either  in  its  natural  state, 
or  from  an  abrasion  or  scratch  ; and  lastly 
by  the  bowels,  from  an  enema.  But  which- 
ever way  they  enter  the  system,  they  only 
re-act  upon  it  in  two  forms  of  action  ; that 
is,  that  they  are  either  absorbed  into  the 
blood,  and  conveyed  by  the  circulation  to 
the  part  or  parts  affected,  or  they  produce 
an  immediate  influence  on  the  nerves  of  the 
part  with  which  the  poison  first  comes  in 
contact ; and  by  a sympathetic  action  aflect 
the  whole  nervous  system.  Poisons  may 
belong  to  either  of  the  three  kingdoms,  the 
animal,  mineral,  and  the  vegetable,  but  as  f he 
symptoms  produced  are  sometimes  nearly 
the  same,  from  whichever  class  or  king- 
dom they  may  be  derived,  it  has  become 
the  custom  to  arrange  the  several  poisons 
according  to  the  most  characteristic  effect 
they  produce  on  the  animal  economy,  and 
to  divide  them  into  the  Irritant  Poisons, 
the  Narcotic  Poisons,  and  the  Narcotic- 
Acrid  Poisons,  thus  embracing  all  dele- 
terious substances  under  one  or  other  of  the 
above  classes. 


Irritant  Poisons 

Are  those  that  excite  inflammation  in  some 
part,  or  the  whole  of  the  alimentary  canal. 
Nitric  acid  Compounds  of  lead 


Muriatic  acid 

Sulphuric  acid 

Phosphorus 

Sulphur 

Chlorine 

Iodine 

Hydriodate  of 
potass 
Bromine 
Oxalic  acid 
'I’he  fixed  alkalis 
Nitre 

Alkaline  and  earthy 
chlorides 
Lime 

Ammonia  and  its 
salts 

Alkaline  sulphurets 
Tlie  compounds  of 
arsenic 

Compounds  of 
mercury 

Ditto  of  antimony 
Ditto  of  fin,  zinc, 
silver,  bismuth, 
and  chrome 


Ditto  of  copper 

Baryta 

Euphorbia 

Castor  oil  seeds 

Croton 

Bryony 

Colocynth 

Elaterium 

Banunculus 

Anemone 

Clematis 

Mezereon 

Cuckoo- pint 

Gamboge 

Savin 

CiiUlia 

Poisonous  fish 
Venomous  serpents 
and  insects 
Daffodil 
Jalap 

Caiitharides 
Dicayed  animal 
matter 
Mechanical 
irritants. 


Narcotic  Poisons. 

Are  those  poisons  that  produce  au  immedinte 
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and  continued 
system. 

Opium 
Lactuca 
Solanum 
Nitric  oxide  gas 
Chlorine  gas 
Ammoniacal  gas 
Sulphuretted 
hydrogen 
Carbonic  acid 
Cyanogen 


disorder  of  the  nervous 


Hyoscyamus 
Hydrocyanic  acid, 
and  all  vegetables 
producing  it,  as 
bitter  almonds, 
cherry  laurel, 
peach,  and  moun- 
■ tain  ash,  carbonic 
oxide,  and  oxy- 
gen. 


Narcotic- Aceid  Poisons. 


The  poisons  of  this 
action,  that  of  a 
secondary,  or  after 
system. 

Nightshade 

Hemlock 

Tobacco 

Water  hemlock 

Monkshood 

Squills 

Ipecacuanha 

Meadow  saffron 

Foxglove 

Nux  vomica 

Camphor 

Cocculus  indicus 

Upas 

Secale  cornutum 


class  produce  a double 
local  irritation,  and  a 
effect  on  the  nervous 

Darnel  grass 
Alcohol 
Ether 

Thorn-apple 
Fool’s-parsley 
Hellebore,  black 
Hellebore,  white 
Strychnia 
False  angustura 
Poisonous  fungi 
Mouldy  bread 
Seeds  of  the  labur- 
num, and  some 
empyreumatio  oils 

Though  chemistry  has  of  late  years  made 
great  progress  in  the  science  of  analysis, 
vegetable  poisons  are  so  soon  eliminated 
from  the  body,  as  to  leave  hardly  any  trace 
for  the  chemist’s  tests  to  re-act  upon,  and 
the  mineral  poisons  may  be  regarded  as 
almost  the  only  class  on  which  science  can 
operate  with  invariable  certainty.  The  lirst 
duty  of  any  one  called  to  act  in  a case  of 
poison,  is  to  administer  an  antidote,  of  which 
there  are  supposed  to  be  two;  one,  wliich 
given  immediately,  will  chemically  destroy 
the  virulence  of  the  poison ; as  in  the  case  of 
a person  who  has  swallowed  a powerful  acid, 
the  exhibition  of  chalk  will  destroy  the 
potency  of  the  acid,  by  forming  a new  and 
harmless  compound.  And  antidotes  or 
drugs  in  many  instances  of  a problematical 
effect,  which  are  supposed  to  have  the  power 
of  neutralizing  the  effect  produced  on  the 
.system,  by  tlie  agency  of  the  poison,  and 
restoring  the  disorganised  body  to  a pure 
and  pristine  health.  Of  this  class  of  drugs 
once  implicitly  believed  in,  science  has 
found  i'ew  or  any  to  bear  the  test  of  a rigid 
experience.  To  leave  theory,  and  come  at 
once  to  the  practical,  the  first  care  of  any  one, 
when  an  individual  has  voluntarily,  or  by 
accident  taken  a poison,  or  any  known  or 
suspected  deleterious  substance,  is  to  jiro- 
cure  its  instant  evacuation  from  the  system, 
by  vomiiiii'j.  In  many  cases  cither  the  drug 
itself,  or  the  over-dose  of  it,  excites  this 
remedial  step,  and  if  so,  theattendant  should 
encourage  the  action  of  the  stomach  by  all 
the  means  immediately  jirocurable  ; or  ii 
that  vomiting  has  not  sot  in,  to  cxcile  it  at 
once,  cither  by  warm  water  in  trequent 
draughts,  or  should  that  not  be  present,  by 


a draught  of  mustard  and  water,  or  a few 
spoonfuls  of  common  salt  dissolvedin  water; 
or  should  neither  of  these  be  in  readipess, 
and  while  water  is  heating,  and  medical  aid, 
or  other  means  is  being  sought,  give  copious 
draughts  of  cold  water,  and  by  the  feathery 
part  ot  a quill  tickle  the  fauces,  or  with  the 
handle  of  a spoon  press  down  the  root  of  the 
tongue;  when  the  contents  of  the  stomach 
must  be  ejected.  This  process  may  be  re- 
peated ; and  even  without  further  means,  the 
poison  may  in  this  way  be  ejected  from  the 
stomach.  In  cases  where  vegetable,  or  what 
are  called  narcotic,  poisons  have  been  taken, 
it  is  sqmetimes  extremely  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  produce  vomiting,  though 
attempted  with  proper  emetics  ; in  all  such, 
in  fact  in  all  vegetable  poisons,  the  stomach 
pump  becomes  imperative,  and  the  most 
valuable  of  agents,  as  it  not  only  fills  the 
stomach  with  water,  but  immediately  after 
relieves  it  of  that,  and  whatever  poisonous 
matters  it  may  hold  in  suspension  or  solu- 
tion, This  process  of  filling  the  stomach 
with  tepid  water,  and  again  expelling  it, 
must  be  continued  till  all  apprehension  that 
more  poison  remains,  is  removed  from  the 
mind  ot  the  operator.  In  cases  of  poisoning 
by  narcotic  and  vegetable  substances,  to 
empty  the  stomach  is  the  first,  last,  and 
mostimportaut  dutj',  and  till  the  chief  agent, 
the  stomach  pump,  can  be  procured,  some  of 
the  means  already  advised  should  be  adopted, 
but  where  more  perfect  remedies  are  at 
hand  they  should  be  employed ; of  such  the 
best  emetics  for  a vegetable  poison  are  the 
minerals,  especially  the  white  vitriol  or  sul- 
phate of  ziuc,  twenty  or  thirty,  grains  of 
which,  dissolvedin  half  a tumbler  of  warm 
water,  will  be  found  to  act  almost  instantly. 
To  rouse  the  energies  after  the  ejection  of 
the  poison,  electricity  should,  when  possible, 
be  ap^ied;  stimulants  such  as  ammonia, 
hot  coffee,  or  camphor  administered ; and, 
when  necessary,  aspersions  of  cold  water, 
and  the  patient  constantly  kept  moving.  In 
other  cases  blisters  or  hot  mustard  plasters 
must  be  applied  to  the  spine,  thighs,  feet,  or 
stomach ; according  to  the  nature  and 
potency  of  the  poison.  In  irritant  or 
corrosive  poisons,  concurrent  with  the 
vomiting,  which  when  not  induced  by 
the  poison  itself,  should  be  at.  onee  ex- 
cited, agents  to  neutralize  the  virulence  of 
the  poison  must  be  administered,  and  again 
repeated  after  each  vomiting,  to  be  in  turn 
ejected,  again  taken,  and  again  discharged. 
Ill  all  poisonings  of  this  class,  proceeding 
irom  the  mineral  acids  or  corrosive  com- 
pounds, when  proper  emetics  are  at  hand 
the  vegetable,  such  as  ipecacuanha,  is  the 
most  elhcacious,  twenty  or  twenty  - live 
grains  of  which,  di.ssolved  in  warm  water 
will  be  found  an  effective  dose;  while  as  a 
corrective  to  the  corroding  nature  of  the 
poison,  draughts  of  tepid  water,  in  which 
shavings  of  brown  soap  have  been  scraped 
must  be  drunk  frequently,  or  half  tumblers 
ol  water  in  which  half  ateasimonlulof  soda, 
either  the  common  .or  carbonate,  or  the 
same  quantity  of  ordinary  potass  ; frequent 
draughts  of  milk  or  mucilage,  iriacle,  honey 
and  water  ; or  should  none  of  these  articles 
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be  at  hand,  spoonfuls  of  chalk  and  water, 
and  in  still  more  extreme  cases,  when  no 
other  aid  is  at  hand  to  relieve  the  burning 
agonv  induced  by  the  poison,  the  plaster 
from"  the  wall  or  ceiling  should  be  broken 
down,  and  mixed  in  water,  given  to  the 
patient  to  neutralize  the  activity  of  the  poi- 
son. Such  are  the  general  means  adopted 
to  eject  the  poison  from  the  system ; special 
poisons,  however,  require  particular  and 
special  notice. 

Arsenic,  in  addition  to  the  vomiting, 
should  be  treated  with  the  white  of  eggs 
mixed  in  water,  and  administered  every  ten 
minutes;  or  honey,  treacle,  “ugar  and  water 
or  milk. 

Oxalic  Acid.— New  milk  must  be  given 
in  frequent  draughts  after  each  lit  of  vomit- 
ing, or  chalk  and  water. 

CoRROsnTJ  Sublimate  and  Verdigris 
are  treated  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as 
arsenic  ; the  chief  antidotes  being  white,  of 
eggs,  milk  and  sugar  and  water ; though 
for  verdigris,  iron  tilings  dissolved  in  vine- 
gar, and  mixed  with  mucilage,  is  generally 
preferred  for  this  rarely  employed  poison. 

Nitrate  of  Silver,  or  Lunar  Caustic. 
— ^The  best  antidote,  concurrent  with  the 
emetic,  is  common  table  salt,  dissolved  in 
water,  and  taken  frequently.  A teaspoonful 
of  salt  in  a wineglass  of  water  is  to  be  given 
every  half  hour. 

Sulphuric,  JIuriatic,  or  Nitric  Acid, 
or  what  are  called  the  Mineral  Acids, 
require  like  oxalic  acid,  milk,  but  especially, 
magnesia,  chalk,  and  soap  or  mucilage,  but 
primarily  magnesia. 

llYDROCYANio  Acid,  or  Prussic  Acid. 
— Where  this  drug  13  not  immediately  fatal, 
and  has  only  been  taken  in  moderate 
quantity,  the  only  antidotes  are  powerful 
stimulants  of  brandy,  ammonia,  and  ether; 
and  as  emetic.s  are  valueless  in  this  poison, 
sudden  elfiision'^  of  cold  vmter  must  be 
adopted  with  stimulants  to  the  stomach. 

Jii  all  ca.''(-‘.  of  itcisoniiig  by  vegetable 
matter,  whether  acrid  or  narcotic,  the  tirst 
duty  is  to  encourage  the  sickness,  if  set 
in,  by  warm  water,  and  where  the  power 
of  the  stomach  has  been  paralysed  by 
an  excessive  doae,  instantly  to  promote 
vomiting  by  a full  dose  of  sulphate  of 
zinc  or  white  vitriol,  in  a dose  varying 
from  20  to  .20  grains,  or  else  10  or  15  grains 
of  sulphate  ot  copper  or  blue  atone;  but 
ncith'T  antimony  nor  ipecacuanha.  AVhcn 
the  stomach  lia.s  been  well  evacuated,  strong 
infusions  of  coffee,  or  draught.^  of  vinegar 
and  water  are  to  be  given  occasionally.  In 
all  cases  of  corrosive  or  acrid  poisons,  when 
the  lower  bowels  arc  affected,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  employ  enemas  of  a soothing 
and  corrective  nature.  All  that  the  non- 
professional  j>err!on  can  do  in  any  case  of 
poisoning,  till  the  arrival  of  medical  advice. 
Is  to  empty  the  stomach  of  the  hnrtlul 
matter  by  tlie  (piickest  and  readiest  aids; 
and  when  emetio.s  are  not  at  hand,  sucli 
natural  and  domestic  means  are  to  be 
resorted  to  a.s  can  be  the  easiest  obtaineil; 
warm  water,  mustard,  salt,  t.ckling  the 
gullet  wltli  a feather,  or  pressing  clown  the 
tongue  with  a .“iioou,  as  already  advised. 
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It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  for  mineral 
poisons  vegetable  emetics  are  to  be  used,  and 
for  vegetable  poisons  mineral  emetics  : that 
in  cases  of  poisoning  from  the  mineral  acids, 
it  is  useless  to  give  emetics,  and  dangerous 
to  administer  water  alone;  in  such  cases, 
such  articles  are  to  be  given  as  will  counter- 
act the  corrosive  virulence  of  the  acid,  and 
convert  it  into  an  inert  compound,  such  as 
magnesia,  soda,  chalk,  soap,  or  in  extremity 
of  means,  the  plaster  from  the  walls : that 
where  prussic  acid  has  been  taken,  emetics 
are  equally  valueless ; the  prostrated  powers 
I are  to  be  raised  by  powerful  stimulants,  and 
the  means  already  indicated.  For  the 
poisons  that  are  applied  externally,  and 
prove  hurtful  by  absorption,  such  as  the 
bite  or  sting  of  venomous  reptiles,  the  first 
duty  of  an  assistant  is  to  tie  a garter  tape, 
or  some  ligature  tightly  round  the  limb,  a 
few  inches  above  the  wound,  next  to  wash 
it  immediately  with  warm  water,  and  then, 
if  there  are  no  cracks  in  the  lips  or  gums, 
fearlessly  to  apply  the  mouth  to  the  bitten 
part,  and  slowly  and  steadily  suck  it;  wash- 
ing the  mouth  with  cold  water  every  time 
there  is  a rest,  andthe  contents  are  spit  out. 
■\Yhen  cupping  glasses  are  at  hand,  they 
should  be  applied  instead  of  the  mouth ; in 
either  case,  the  part,  after  being' sucked  or 
cupped,  is  to  be  well  rubbed  over  witli  lunar 
caustic,  a warm  poultice  laid  upon  the  place, 
the  limb  kept  at  rest,  and,  a few  hours  after, 
the  bandage  or  ligature  removed.  See  Cup- 
I PING.  For  the  poisonous  sting  of  gnats, 

; bees,  wasps,  and  other  insects,  a piece  of 
I lint,  wetted  in  the  pure  extract  of  lead,  is  all 
I that  is  necessary  to  cure  one  or  the  other, 
j For  the  sickness,  lassitude,  and  fainting, 
that  often  follow  the  sting  of  reptiles,  it  is 
requisite  to  administer  ether,  brandy,  and 
ammonia,  .and  sometimes  opium.  For  the 
special  action,  and  symptoms  of  particular 
poisons,  sec  the  article  under  which  it  is 
treated,  as  Arsenic,  Sublimate,  &c. 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY.-  Looks  : ^nn's 
Elements,  3s.  6d. ; McCulloch's  lAtei'ature,  14s. ; 
De  Quinci/s  Logic,  Is.  6d. ; Sedgwick's  J’tiblic  and 
Private,  5s. ; Parker’s  Questions.  6s.  6d. ; New- 
man's Essay,  7s.  6d. ; Malihus’s  Treatise,  3s.  6d. ; 
Merivale's  Essay,  2s. ; Senior's  l.eeturcs,  6s.  ; 
Whntctey's  Essay,  8s. ; Chalmers's  Treatise,  6s. 

I’OLiCA.  — A popular  dunce,  in  which 
there  are  but  two  principal  steps,  all  others 
belong  to  fancy  dances.  Pirsistc/);  the  gen- 
tleman raises  the  left  foot  slightly  behind 
the  right,  the  right  foot  is  thou  juiuped  upon, 
and  the  left  brought  forward  with  a glissade. 
The  lady  commences  wllli  the  l ight,  jumps 
on  the  left,  and  glissades  with  the  right. 
'I'hc  gentleman  (luring  this  slej)  has  hold  of 
the  lady’s  lelt  hand  with  his  right.  Second 
step;  the  gentleman  lightly  liopti  the  left 
I foot  forward  on  the  lies  I,  then  hi/ps  on  the 
toe.  bringing  the  left  foot  slightly  behindthe 
right,  lie  tiien  glissades  wilh  the  lelt.  foot 
forward;  the  same  is  then  done  conmiencing 
with  the  right  foot.  There  are  a variety  of 
other  steps  of  a limey  characler,  but  they 
can  be  only  iindcrslood  with  the  aid  of  a 
master,  and  even  when  well  studied,  iiuist  bo 
introduced  with  care.  Tlie  polka  should  bo 
danced  with  grace  and  elegance,  eschewing 
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all  extravagant  and  ungainly  steps  and 
gestures,  taking  care  that  the  leg  is  not 
lifted  too  high,  and  that  the  dance  is  not 
commenced  in  too  abrupt  a manner.  Any 
number  of  couples  may  stand  up,  and  it  is 
the  privilege  of  the  gentleman  to  form  what 
figure  he  pleases,  and  vary  it  as  often  as  his 
fancy  and  taste  may  dictate.  First  figure; 
four  or  eight  bars  are  devoted  to  setting 
forwards  and  backwards,  turning  from  and 
towards  your  partner,  making  a slight  stop 
at  the  commencement  of  each  set,  and  hold- 
ing your  partner’s  left  hand;  you  then  per- 
form the  same  step  forwards  all  round  the 
room.  Second  figure;  the  gentleman  faces 
his  partner,  and  does  the  same  backwards 
all  round  the  room,  the  lady  following  with 
the  opposite  foot,  and  performing  the  step 
forwards.  Third  figure;  the  same  as  the 
second  figure,  only  reversed,  the  lady  step- 
ping backwards  and  the  gentleman  forwards, 
always  going  the  same  way  round  the  room. 
Fourth  figure;  the  same  step  as  figures  two 
and  three,  but  turning  as  in  a waltz. 

POLYANTHUS.— A variety  of  the  com- 
mon primrose.  The  characteristics  of  a fine 
polyanthus  are,  a short  straight  stem,  the 
eye  round,  of  a bright  clear  yellow,  and 
distinct  from  the  ground  colour.  The  groun  d 
colour  is  most  admired  when  shaded  with  a 
light  and  dark  rich  crimson,  resembling 
velvet,  with  one  mark  or  stripe  in  the  centre 
of  each  division  of  the  limb,  bold  and  dis- 
tinct, from  the  edging  down  to  the  eye, 
where  it  should  terminate  in  a fine  point. 
The  pips  should  be  large,  quite  flat,  and 
perfectly  round.  The  edging  should  re- 
semble a bright  gold  lace,  and  be  so  nearly  of 
the  same  colour  as  the  eye  and  the  stripes 
as  to  be  scarcely  distinguished.  The  poly- 
anthus may  be  propagated  by  dividing  the 
root,  or  by  slips,  for  ordinary  purposes ; 
and  by  seed,  for  obtaining  new  varieties. 
Tlie  plants  from  w'hich  the  seed  is  to  be 
saved  are  to  be  separated  Irom  the  stems. 
When  ripe,  it  should  be  cut  oil’  with  part  of 
the  stem,  and  so  preserved  till  the  sowing 
season.  For  the  mode  of  culture,  see  Adui- 
CULA. 

POMADE.  -In  the  preparation  of  pom- 
ades, one  of  the  first  objects  of  considera- 
tion is  to  obtain  their  fatty  basis  in  as  fresh 
and  pure  a state  as  possible.  Lard,  beef 
and  mutton  suet,  beef  marrow,  veal  fat, 
and  bear’s  fat,  are  the  substances  com- 
monly employed  for  this  purpose,  either 
singly,  or  in  mixtures  of  two  or  more  of 
them.  The  fat.  after  being  separated  from 
extraneous  skin  and  fibre,  is  pounded  in  a 
marble  mortar,  in  the  cold,  until  all  the 
membranes  are  completely  torn  asunder. 
It  is  next  placed  in  a covered  porcelain  or 
polished  metal  pan,  and  submitted  to  the 
lieat  of  a water  bath,  which  is  continued 
until  its  fatty  iiortioii  lias  liquefied,  and  the 
albuminous  and  mpieous  matter,  and  other 
foreign  substances  have  completely  sepa- 
rated and  subsided.  The  liquid  fat  is  then 
carelully  skimmed,  and  at  one.e  passed 
through  a clean  tlunncl  filter.  In  'his  state 
it  is  perfumed  as  desired ; after  wh.  h,  when 
it  is  intended  that  the  pomade  should  be 
opaque  and  white,  it  is  assiduously  stirred 


or  beaten  with  a glass  or  wooden  knif^  or 
spatula,  until  it  concretes ; but  when  it  is 
desired  that  it  should  appear  transparent 
or  crystalline,, it  is  allowed  to  cool  very 
slowly,  and  without  being  disturbed.  To 
prevent  the  accession  of  rancidity,  a little 
benzoic  acid,  gum  benzoin,  or  nitric  ether, 
may  be  added  to  the  fat,  whilst  in  the  liquid 
state.  The  following  recipes  are  given  for 
various  kinds  of  pomades,  l.  Plain  pom- 
ade—Lard,  two  pounds ; beef  suet,  one 
pound;  carefully  rendered  as  above.  2. 
Scented  pomade— Plain  pomade,  one  pound; 
melt  it  by  the  least  possible  degree  of  heat ; 
add  of  essence  of  lemon  or  essence  of  ber- 
gamot, three  drachms,  and  stir  the  mixture 
until  it  concretes.  3.  Crystallized  pomade — 
Castor  oil,  one  pound;  spermaceti,  three 
ounces ; melt  them  together  by  a gentle  heat ; 
add  of  essence  of  bergamot,  three  drachms  ; 
oils  of  verbena,  lavender,  and  rosemary,  of 
each  half  a drachm;  pour  it  into  wide- 
mouthed glass  bottles,  and  allow  it  to  cool 
very  slowly  and  undisturbed.  4.  Pommada 
divine. — Beef  marrow,  two  pounds,  washed 
and  purified;  liquid  styrax,  cypress- wood, 
and  orris-root,  of  each  two  ounces ; pow- 
dered cinnamon,  one  ounce;  cloves  and 
nutmegs,  of  each  (bruised)  half  an  ounce; 
digest  the  whole  well  together  by  the  heat 
of  a water-bath  for  six  hours,  and  then 
strain  through  flannel. 

POMEGRANATE,  Culture  of. — In 
propagating  this  fruit,  the  single  flowering 
sorts  maybe  raised  from  seed,  and  all  the 
varieties  by  cuttings,  suckers,  or  layers,  or 
by  inoculation  or  grafting  on  the  wild  sort. 
The  last  is  considered  much  the  best  mode 
when  fruit  is  the  object,  and  the  next  best 
is  by  layers  ; but  the  common  mode  is  by 
suckers,  which  these  plants  send  up  abun- 
dantly. The  directions  given  for  raising 
and  cultivating  the  orange-tree  may  be 
considered  as  equally  applicable  to  the  pome- 
granate.—See  Orange. 

POND. — A reservoir  of  water  dug  out  of 
the  soil,  and  made  retentive  by  puddling 
with  clay  the  bottom  and  sides.  After 
the  excavation  has  been  cleared  out.  a layer 
of  clay,  well  tempered  with  a little  water,  i.s 
laid  over  the  whole  of  the  bottom  and 


trodden  down  till  it  forms  a compact  body 
about  a foot  thick.  Upon  this,  spread  a 
layer  of  quicklime  an  inch  or  upwards  in 
de'pth.  Over  this  put  another  layer  of  clay 
similar  to  the  last,  and  trodden  (lown  in  the 
same  manner.  To  prevent  the  clay  being 
injured  by  the  treading  of  cattle,  the  whole 
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is  covered  with  a layer  of  coarse  gravel  or 
small  stones,  of  a considerable  thickness. 
The  sides  of  the  pond  may  slope  rapidly,  or 
the  reverse.  If  the  slope  be  considerable, 
plants  can  be  more  easily  fixed  and  culti- 
vated. The  engraving  shows  the  section  of  a 
pond  thus  formed : a indicates  the  surface  of 
the  ground  at  the  edge  of  the  water ; 6,  the 
puddle ; c,  the  puddle  to  preserve  the  facing 
from  injury.  When  a small  pond  of  this 
kind  is  to  be  made,  and  the  extent  of  the 
surface  is  determined  upon  and  marked  out, 
it  will  then  be  necessary  to  form  a second  or 
outer  mark  indicating  the  space  required  for 
the  wall  or  the  side  puddle. 

PONY.— Ponies  are  chiefly  used  for  chil- 
dren to  ride,  or  for  drawing  the  pony 
carriage.  It  is  an  extremely  useful  animal, 
and  will  do  much  more  work  day  by  day 
than  the  horse.  There  is  a great  difiTerence 
in  the  size  and  breed  of  ponies,  some  being 
scarcely  eleven  hands  nigh,  while  others 
reach  nearly  to  fourteen  hands.  About 
thirteen  hands  is  the  best  for  all  purposes ; 
and  ponies  well  and  strongly  made  of  this 
height  will  carry  and  draw  great  weights, 
and  go  long  distances  if  not  over-paced. 
The  shooting  pony,  as  it  is  usually  called, 
•whatever  may  be  its  height,  is  a very  valu- 
able adjunct  to  the  lame,  the  lusty,  and  the 
elderly  sport.sman ; and  also  to  every  one  who 
has  to  go  and  return  from  distant  shooting 
ground.  The  qualifications  of  a shooting 
pony  are.  to  stand  fire  without  wincing  ; to 
be  a perfectly  safe  goer  over  all  kinds  of 
ground,  particularly  down  hill ; a good  can- 
terer  and  walker : a handy  and  safe  stand- 
ing leapcr  ; one  that  shies  at  nothing,  and 
fully  master  of  the  weight  he  has  to  carry. 

POPE,  roR  Angling.— See  Miller’s 
TnuMi!. 

POPE  .TO.VN.  — A game  played  by  a 
number  of  persons,  who  generally  use  a 
board  painted  for  this  purpose,  which  may 
be  purchased  at  most  turner’s  or  toy  shops. 
To  play  this  game,  the  eight  of  diamonds 
must  first  be  taken  from  the  pack,  and  after 
settling  the  deal,  shuflling,  &c.,  the  dealer 
dresses  the  board  by  putting  fish  counters, 
or  other  stakes,  one  each  to  ace,  king,  queen, 
knave,  and  game ; two  to  matrimony,  two 
to  intrigue,  and  six  to  the  nine  of  diamonds, 
styled  pope.  This  dressing  is  sometimes  at 
the  individual  expense  of  the  dealer,  whilst 
at  others,  the  players  contribute  two  stakes 
each  towards  the  same.  The  cards  must 
next  be  dealt  round  equally  to  every  player, 
one  turned  up  for  trump,  and  about  six  or 
eight  left  in  the  stock  to  form  stops  ; as,  lor 
example,  if  the  ten  of  spades  be  turned  up, 
the  nine  consequently  becomes  a stop;  the 
four  kings,  and  the  seven  of  diamonds,  are 
always  fixed  stops,  and  the  dealer  is  t he 
only  person  permitted,  in  tlie  course  ot  uie 
game,  to  reler  occasionally  to  the  stock  lor 
information  which  other  cards  are  stops  in 
tlielr  respective  deals.  If  either  ace, 
queen,  or  knave  happen  to  be  turned  up 
trump,  the  dealer  may  take  whatever  is 
deposited  on  that  head  ; but  when  pope  is 
turned  up,  the  dealer  is  entitled  both  to  that 
and  the  game,  besides  a stake  for  every 
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card  dealt  to  each  player ; unless  the  game  be 
determined  by  pope  being  turned  up,  the 
eldest-hand  must  begin  by  playing  out  as 
many  cards  as  possible ; first  the  stops, 
then  pope,  if  he  have  it,  and  afterwards  the 
lowest  card  of  his  longest  suit,  particularly 
an  ace.  for  that  can  never  be  led  through ; 
the  other  players  are  to  follow  when  they 
can,  in  sequence  of  the  same  suit,  till  a stop 
occurs;  and  the  party  having  the  stop 
thereby  becomes  eldest-hand,  and  is  to  lead' 
accordingly,  and  so  on,  until  some  person - 
parts  with  all  his  cards,  by  which  he  wins 
the  pool,  and  becomes  entitled  besides  to  a 
stake  for  every  card  not  played  by  the 
others,  except  from  any  one  holding  pope,_ 
which  excuses  him  from  playing;  but  if 
pope  has  been  played,  then  the  party 
having  held  it  is  not  excused.  King 
and  queen  are  denominated  matrimony ; 
queen  and  knave  make  intrigue,  when 
on  the  same  hand ; but  neither  these, 
nor  ace,  king,  queen,  knave,  nor  pope,  entitle 
the  holder  to  the  stakes  deposited  thereon, 
unless  played  out ; and  no  claim  can  be 
allowed  after  the  board  be  dressed  for  the 
succeeding  deal ; but.  in  all  such  cases,  the 
stakes  are  to  remain  for  future  determination. 
This  game  oniy  requires  a little  attention  to 
remember  what  stops  have  been  made  in 
the  course  of  the  play ; as.  for  in  stance,  if 
a player  begin  by  laying  down  the  eight  of 
clubs,  then  the  seven  in  another  hand  forms 
a stop,  whenever  that  suit  be  led  from  any 
lower  card ; or  the  holder,  when  eldest,  may 
safely  lay  it  down  in  order  to  clear  his 
hand. 

POPLAR.— Most  species  of  poplar  are 
very  ornamental,  more  especially  in  early 
spring,  when  the  catkins  of  the  males  are 
produced.  Their  favourite  place  of  growth 
IS  in  moist  soil,  near  a running  stream  ; but  • 
they  do  not  thrive  in  very  marshy  situations. 
All  the  species  are  readily  increased  by  cut- 
tings or  layers,  and  some  by  suckers.  As  an 
ornamental  tree,  it  ought  to  be  grouped  and 
massed  with  trees  of  equally  rapid  growth, 
else  it  soon  becomes  disproportionate  and 
out  of  keeping  with  those  the  progress  of 
which  is  comparatively  slow.  No-  tree 
requires  less  pruning  ; even  the  shortening  . 
of  its  branches  is  rarely  needed,  and  largo: 
limbs  ought  never  to  be  amputated,  as  the  | 
wounds  readily  imbibe  the  wet,  and  soon-; 
communicate  a taint  and  rot  to  the  trunk  of  i 
the  tree.  Tlie  wood  is  very  white,  and 
when  dry,  of  a tough  nature,  allowing  nails 
to  be  driven  into  it  without  splitting,  on 
which  account,  and  its  lightness,  it  is  well 
adapted  for  packing  cases  ; it  also  affords 
excellent  and  durable  deals  for  flooring- 1 
boards,  barn-doors,  &c..  and  by  musical 
instrument  makers  is  often  substituted  for, 
the  wood  of  the  lime  tree.  ; 

POPPY. —A  well-knoivn  plant  foundj 
growing  wild  in  various  situations,  esne-’ 
dally  in  corn-fields.  It  Is  sometimes  culti-i 
vated  for  the  narcotic  properties  which  it 
contains  ; in  such  a case  the  seeds  are  sown 
In  March  or  April  wlierethey  are  to  remain  : 
they  may  also  oe  propagated  by  division  of 
the  roots  ; they  prefer  a rich,  light,  sandy 
soil. 
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POPPIES,  Syrup  of.— Take  of  poppy- 
heads,  without  the  seeds,  fourteen  ounces, 
boiling  water,  two  gallons  and  a half;  boil 
to  one-half,  press  out  the  liquor  with  a 
strong  pressure,  boil  again  to  two  pints, 
strain  while  hot ; boil  again  to  one  pint,  and 
dissolve  in  it  two  pounds  of  loaf  sugar. 

PORK  CHOPS.— Cut  the  chops  about  a 
third  of  an  inch  thick,  trim  them  neatly  and 
beat  them  flat.  Put  a piece  of  butter  into  the 
fryingpan,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  hot,  lay  in 
the  chops,  turn  them  frequently,  and  they 
will  be  well  browned  in  a quarter  of  an 
hour.  Take  one  upon  a plate  and  try  it ; if 
done,  season  it  with  a little  flnely  minced 
onion,  powdered  sage,  pepper  and  salt.  Or 
prepare  some  sweet  herbs,  sage  and  onion 
chopped  fine,  and  put  all  into  a stewpan 
with  a bit  of  butter.  Give  them  one  fry, 
beat  two  eggs  on  a plate  with  a little  salt, 
and  the  minced  herbs,  and  mix  it  all 
thoroughly  together.  Dip  the  chops  in,  one 
at  a time,  then  cover  them  with  bread 
crumbs  and  fry  them  in  hot  lard  or  dripping, 
till  they  are  of  a light  brown. 

PORK,  Dietetic  Properties  of.— The 
flesh  of  the  hog  is  generally  considered  the 
most  indigestible  of  animal  food.  The 
average  time  required  for  digestion  is  above 
five  hours.  Pork  is  particularly  unwhole- 
some in  hot  weather,  for  its  indigestible 
properties  make  too  great  a demand  upon 
the  system  during  summer,  and  induce 
languor,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  blood 
becomes  heated  by  the  use  of  such  strong 
food.  ® 

PORK,  GRISKIK  OF,  to  Dress. -As 
this  joint  is  usually  very  hard,  the  best  way 
is  to  cover  it  with  cold  water,  and  let  it  boil 
up.  Then  take  it  out,  rub  it  over  with 
butter,  and  set  it  before  the  fire  in  a Dutch 
oven ; a few  minutes  will  do  it. 

PORK  HASHED. — Put  two  spoonfuls 
of  chopped  onions  into  a stewpan,  with  a 
wineglassful  of  vinegar,  two  cloves,  a blade 
of  mace,  and  a bay-leaf;  reduce  to  half 
take  out  the  spice  and  bay-leaf,  add  half  a 
pint  of  broth  or  water,  out  some  pork 
previously  cooked  into  thin  small  slices 
season  well  upon  a dish  with  pepper  and 
salt,  stroke  a good  teaspoonful  of  flour  over 
it,  mix  all  together  and  put  it  into  a stew- 
pau;  let  it  simmer  gently  for  ten  minutes, 
pour  it  out  upon  the  dish,  and  serve  witli 
slices  of  gherkins  in  it;  a little  mustard 
may  be  added,  if  approved  of.  The  remains 
of  salt  pork  may  be  out  into  large  thin 
slices,  and  placed  into  a buttered  fryhig-pan 
with  a little  broth,  or  merely  liried  in  butter 
and  served  with  a pur^o  of  winter  peas! 
made  by  boiling  half  a pint  of  peas  until 
tender  (tied  up  in  a cloth) ; when  done,  put 
them  into  a stewpan  with  two  ounces  of 
butter;  scusou  with  pepper  and  salt,  add 
a gill  of  milk  or  cream,  pour  it  into  thedish, 
and  dress  the  pork  over.  Pork  may  also  be 
cut  into  thin  slices  and  put  into  a soup 
plate  with  ketchup  sauce  over  it ; let  it 
remain  for  hall  an  hour;  then  butter  the 
inside  of  a pudiling  basin,  and  lay  a portion 
Of  cold  peas  pudding  round  it;  place  in  the 


pork,  cover  it  with  some  of  the  pudding, 
put  it  into  a saucepan  with  a littie  water  to 
get  hot ; let  it  remain  for  about  half  an 
hour,  then  turn  it  out  and  serve. 

PORK,  Joints  of. — The  various  joints  of 
the  pig  are  known  as  follows  ; according  to 
the  accompanying  engraving,  i.  The  spare 


rib ; 2.  Hands  ; 3.  Spring ; 4.  Fore  loin ; 
6.  Hind  loin  ; 6.  The  leg.  The  most  eco- 
nomical joint  in  pork  is  the  leg,  though  all 
are  much  more  solid  than  beef,  and  com- 
paratively free  from  bone.  Pork  goes  much 
further  than  any  other  meat,  one  reason  for 
which  is,  that  the  fat  does  not  melt  away  in 
boiling  or  roasting  to  the  same  extent. 

PORK,  Leg  of.  Baked.— Rub  the  leg 
over  with  salt  and  saltpetre  mixed;  let  it 
lie  for  live  or  six  days  in  the  brine ; then 
hang  it  up  to  smoke  for  five  or  six  days. 
Take  off  the  skin,  put  it  into  an  earthen 
dish,  and  pour  a little  red  wine  over  it; 
stick  a few  cloves  in  it,  or  beat  them  to 
powder,  and  rub  them  over  it.  When  it  has 
been  in  the  oven  a short  time,  take  some 
hard  biscuit  pounded  with  sugar,  and  spread 
it  all  over.  Serve  it  with  gravy  and  port 
wine  sauce. 

PORK,  Leg  of.  Boiled.— Salt  the  joint 
for  eight  or  ten  days,  turning  it  daiiy,  but 
do  not  rub  it  after  the  first  day.  When  it  is 
to  be  dressed,  weigh  it ; let  it  iie  for  half  an 
hour  in  cold  water  to  render  it  -white ; 
allow  a quarter  of  an  hour  for  every  pound, 
and  half  an  hour  over  from  the  time  it  boils 
up ; skim  it  as  soon  as  it  boils,  and  fre- 
quently afterwards,  but  do  not  boil  it  fast 
or  it  will  be  hard. 

PORK,  Leg  of,  to  Roast.— Choose  a 
small  leg  of  fine  young  pork ; cut  a slit  in 
the  knuckle  with  a sharp  knife,  and  fill  the 
space  with  sage  and  onion  chopped,  and  a 
little  pepper  and  salt.  Score  the  skin  in 
slices,  but  do  not  cut  deeper  than  the  outer 
rind.  Set  it  down  at  first  at  some  distance 
from  the  fire,  but  baste  it  frequently  to 
prevent  its  scorching;  then,  when  about 
three  parts  done,  rub  the  skin  rather  freely 
with  raw  butter,  after  which,  flour  it  lightly 
and  put  it  close  to  the  lire,  to  make  the 
crackling  crisp.  Apple  sauce  should  be 
served  with  it. 

PORK,  Loin  of. — This  is  usually  roasted 
in  the  ordinary  way,  an  improvement  on 
this  mode,  however,  is  the  Portugese  fashion, 
as  follows :— Cut  the  skin  of  the  pork  across 
with  a sharp  knife,  lit  distances  of  half  an 
inch;  roast  as  usual.  Cut  two  onions  small, 
and  put  them  into  a dripping-pan  with  a 
pint  of  vinegar;  baste  well  with  this  and 
serve  hot. 
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PORK  PIE. — Raise  some  boiled  crust  into 
a round  or  oval  form,  and  have  ready  the 
trimmings  and  small  pieces  when  the  hog  is 
killed.  If  these  be  not  sufficient,  take  the 
meat  of  a sweet  bone.  Beat  it  well  with  a 
rolling-pin,  season  with  pepper  and  salt, 
keep  the  fat  and  lean  separate;  put  it  in 
layers  quite  up  to  the  top;  lay  on  the  lid, 
cut  the  edge  smoothly  round,  and  pinch  it 
together.  Bake  it  in  a slow  oven. 

PORK  SAUCE. — Take  two  ounces  of 
green  sage  leaves,  an  ounce  of  lemon-peel 
thinly  pared,  an  ounce  of  minced  shalot,  an 
ounce  of-  salt,  half  a drachm  of  cayenne, 
and  half  a drachm  of  citric  acid.  Steep 
them  for  a fortnight  in  a pint  of  claret, 
shake  it  often,  ana  let  it  stand  for  a day  or 
two  to  settle.  Decant  the  clear  liquor  and 
cork  it  up  close.  When  wanted,  mix  a 
tablespoonful  in  a quarter  of  a pint  of  gravy 
or  melted  batter. 

PORK  SAUSAGES.— Chop  fat  and  lean 
of  pork  together;  season  it  with  sage, 
pepper,  and  salt,  and  add  a slight  sea- 
soning of  allspice;  with  this  half-fill  hog’s 
entrails  which  have  been  soaked  and  made 
extremely  clean ; or  the  meat  may  be  kept  in 
a very  small  pan  closely  covered,  and  rolled 
and  dusted  with  a very  little  flour  before  it 
is  fried ; serve  on  mashed  potatoes  ; put  In  a 
form  plain,  or  browned  with  the  salamander, 
or  before  the  fire ; they  must  be  pricked 
with  a fork  before  they  are  dressed  or  they 
will  burst,  unless  very  carefully  fried. 

PORK  STEAKS.— Cut  the  steaks  from  a 
loin  or  neck,  and  of  middling  thickness; 
pepper  and  broil  them,  and  keep  them 
turning.  When  nearly  done,  sprinkle  them 
with  salt,  rub  a little  butter  over  them,  and 
serve  immediately  they  are  taken  off  the 
fire,  a few  at  a time. 

PORK,  TO  Carve,— See  Mutton. 

PORK,  TO  Choose. — To  Judge  of  pork, 
pinch  the  lean ; If  young  and  good,  it 
will  easily  part.  If  the  rind  is  tough,  thick, 
and  cannot  be  easily  impressed  with  the 
finger,  it  Is  old.  A thin  rind  in  general 
denotes  a good  quality.  When  fresh,  the 
meat  will  be  smooth  and  cool ; If  clammy. 
It  is  tainted.  What  is  commonly  known  as 
measly  pork  is  very  unwholesome,  and  may 
be  known  by  the  lat  being  full  of  kernels, 
whichj  in  good  pork,  is  never  the  case. 

PORRIDGE  —See  Oatmeal. 

PORT  WIXE.— This  wine  is  universally 
esteemed  as  the  most  generous  and  In- 
vigorating of  any  foreign  liquors,  and  there 
cannot  be  a doubt  that  it  supplies  a grateful 
stimulus  to  persons  of  a weak  and  delicate  . 
constitution.  It  should,  however,  be  used 
moderately,  and,  as  a general  rule,  the 
quantity  per  diem  should  not  exceed  a 
pint.  When  purchased  in  large  quantities, 
this  wine  may  be  procured  genuine,  but 
when  a person  can  only  afford  to  buy  it  as 
It  is  required  for  immediate  drinking,  the 
chance.s  of  obtaining  it  unadulterated  are 
very  slender.  The  best  plan  is,  to  ascertain 
where  port  wine  may  be  best  obtained,  and 
to  procure  it  there,  although  the  cost  may 
be  comparatively  high. 
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PORTER,  TO  Brew. — Take  a mixture  of 
brown,  amber,  and  pale  malts,  nearly  in 
equal  quantities,  and  then  turn  them  into 
the  mash- tub  in  the  following  order.  Turn: 
on  the  first  liquor  at  a hundred  and  sixty-- 
five  degrees ; mash  over  hops,  and  then  coat 
the  whole  with  dry  malt:  in  one  hour  set 
the  tap.  Mix  ten  pounds  of  brown  hops  to 
the  quarter  of  malt,  hall  old  and  half  new;- 
boil  the  first,  work  briskly  with  the  hops  for' 
three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and  after  putting: 
into  the  copper  a pound  and  a half  of  sugar, 
and  a pound  and  a half  of  liquorice  to  the 
barrel,  turn  the  whole  into  the  coolers,-' 
rousing  the  wort  all  the  time.  Turn  out  the 
second  liquor  at  a hundred  and  seventy- 
four  degrees,  and  in  an  hour  set  tap  again. 
This  second  wort  having  run  off,  turn  on 
again  at  a hundred  and  forty-five  degrees ; 
mash  for  an  hour,  amd  let  it  stand  lor  the 
same  time;  in  the  Interval,  boiling  the 
second  wort  with  the  same  hops  lor  an 
hour.  Turn  these  Into  the  coolers  as  before, 
and  let  do-wn  into  the  tub  at  sixty-four 
degrees,  mixing  the  yeast  as  it  comes  down. 
Cleanse  the  liquor  the  second  day  at  eighty 
degrees,  previously  throwing  in  a mixture 
of  flour  and  salt,  and  rousing  thoroughly,  j 

PORTMANTEAU. — A convenient  recep- 
tacle for  clothes,  &c.,  usually  employed  by 
persons  when  travelling.  By  proper  packing, 
they  may  be  made  to  contain  a large  number 
of  articles.  They  may  be  obtained  at  various 
prices,  but  it  is  always  belter  to  purchase 
one  made  of  real  leather ; there  is  a 
cheaper  kind  manufactured  of  inferior  ma- 
terial, and  by  no  means  calculated  to  resist 
damp  and  wei 

PORTRAIT.— When  relatives  and  friends 
are  removed  from  us  by  distance  or  by 
death,  the  possession  of  their  portrait,  forms 
some  sort  of  compensation  for  their  absence 
In  their  own  proper  person.  At  the  present 
day,  the  rapidity  with  which  photographic 
portraits  are  executed,  together  with  the 
lowness  of  charge,  renders  tliem  available  to 
all  classes  of  the  community.  AVhen  persons 
are  about  to  have  their  portrait  taken,  they 
should,  if  they  wish  to  secure  the  most 
perfect  resemblance  of  themselves  as  they 
generally  appear,  sit  to  the  artist  without 
'making  themselves  up’  for  the  occasion; 
thus : a novel  style  of  arranging  the  hair, 
divesting  the  face  of  whiskers,  beard,  or 
moustache,  or  making  any  other  changes, 
will  so  palpably  alter  tlie  general  appearance 
of  the  individual,  ns  to  render  recognition  a 
task  of  some  difficulty.  All  constrained 
attitudes  and  unmeaning  expressions  of 
the  features  should  be  also  avoided.  MTien 
accessories  are  introduced  by  way  of  ac- 
companiment to  the  portrait,  care  should  be 
taken  that  these  are  characteristic  of  the 
sitter’s  tastes  and  habits,  and  reasonable  in 
themselves.  Thus,  placing  a book  in  the 
hands  of  a person  who  is  notoriously  illile- 
rate  is  an  obvious  solecism  ; ns  Is  also  repre- 
senting a female  striking  a guitar  who  uoe.s 
not  know  a note  of  music.  Setting  a 
person  down  before  a fable  on  which  are 
placed  four  decanters  of  wine,  a pyrandd  of 
pine  apple,  and  several  pounds  of  grapes^ 
which  ai)pear  to  be  intended  for  the  solitar 
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individual’s  own  especial  enjoyment,  borders 
on  the  extravagant  and  absurd ; particularly 
if  the  person  thus  represented  has  pecuniary 
resources  so  limited,  as  to  permit  of  his  only 
partaking  occasionally  of  malt  liquors  and 
spirits.  When  persons  are  having  their 
portraits  taken,  it  is  a good  plan  to  divert 
the  mind  by  recurring  to  some  agreeable 
incident  in  their  past  life,  the  thoughts  of 
which  will  impart  a pleasant  and  natural 
expression  to  the  features. 

PORTUGAL  CAKES. — Mix  into  a pound 
of  flour  a pound  of  loaf  sugar,  beat  and 
sifted,  and  rub  it  into  a pound  of  butter,  tiil 
it  becomes  thick,  like  grated  white  bread ; 
then  put  into  it  a little  rose  water,  a glass 
of  white  wine,  and  ten  eggs ; work  these 
well  with  a whisk,  and  stu-  in  half  a pound 
of  currants.  Butter  the  tin  pans,  All  them 
half  full,  and  bake  them. 

Flour,  11b. ; sugar,  lib. ; butter,  lib. ; 
rose  water,  1 tablespoonl'ul ; white  wine,  1 
wineglassful ; eggs,  10 ; currants,  |lb. 

PORTUGAL  WATER.  — Orange- flower 
water,  one  pint;  rose  water,  one  pint;  and 
myrtle  water,  half  a pint ; to  these  put  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  distilled  spirit  of 
musk,  and  an  ounce  of  spirit  of  ambergris. 
Shake  the  whole  well  together,  and  the 
process  will  be  finished. 

POSSET.— See  Ann,  Axmond,  Lemon, 
Orange,  Treacle,  Wine,  &c. 

POSTAGE  OF  LETTERS,  &c..  Rates  and 
Regulations  of. — The  following  are  the 
rates  of  postage  as  relates  to  Great  Britain. 
Letters  not  ejiceeding  half  an  ounce  in 
weight,  one  penny;  one  ounce,  twopence; 
two  ounces,  fourpence;  three  ounces,  six- 
pence ; and  so  on,  two  rates  being  added 
lor  every  ounce.  Letters  put  unpaid  into 
the  letter  boxes  are  charged  witli  double 
the  prepaid  rates.  All  inland  letters  to  pass 
unpaid  by  the  post,  may  not  exceed  four 
ounces.  All  above  that  weight  must  be 
prepaid.  In  the  event  of  any  unpaid  letter 
above  the  weight  of  four  ounces  being 
posted,  it  will  be  charged  with  double  the 
prepaid  rates  of  postage ; if  insufliciently 
paid,  it  will  be  charged  with  double  the 
amount  of  the  deficiency.  A letter  to  pass 
by  the  post,  either  paid  or  unpaid,  must 
not  e-Nceed  the  dimensions  of  twenty-four 
incites  in  length,  breadth,  width,  or  depth. 
Any  packet  above  those  dimensions,  may, 
if  lully  paid,  be  detained  and  opened,  or 
forwarded,  at  the  option  of  the  postmaster- 
general.  All  persons  sending  letters  by  the 
post  unpaid,  which,  from  any  cause  what- 
ever, cannot  be  de'ivered  to  the  parties  to 
whom  they  are  addressed,  are  liable  to  pay 
the  postage  charged  thereon,  which  may  be 
recovered  with  costs,  by  summary  process 
bel'ore  a magistrate.  The  regulations  of  the 
book  post  are  as  follows For  a packet  not 
exceeding  four  ounces,  one  penny;  eight 
ounces,  twopence;  sixteen  ounces,  four- 
pence;  one  pound  and  a hall',  sixpence; 
and  so  on,  twopence  being  charged  lor  every 
additional  half  pound  or  any  leas  weight. 
The  postage  must  be  prejiuid  in  lull  by 
means  of  stamps.  Every  packet  must  be 
left  open  at  the  ends  or  sides.  A book 
packet  may  contain  any  number  of  sepa- 


rate books  or  other  publications,  prints  or 
maps,  which  may  be  either  printed,  written, 
or  plain,  or  any  mixture  of  the  three. 
Book- binding,  rollers  of  prints,  &c.,  markers, 
and  anything  else  necessary  for  the  safe 
transmission  of  the  contents,  may  be  sent  by 
book-post.  No  written  letter  must  be  sent 
with  the  packet,  but  printed  ones  are  allowed. 

, Letters  can  be  posted  at  the  receiving  houses 
j in  London,  every  evening  (except  Sunday) 
j until  half-past  five ; or  by  aiii.xing  an  extra 
stamp,  until  six.  At  the  head  offices  half  an 
hour  to  an  hoM  beyond  this  time  is  allowed, 
j Non-commissioned  officers,  captains’  and 
I pursers’  stewards,  clerks-assistant,  sea- 
, men,  stokers,  and  soldiers,  can  send  and 
I receive  letters  to  and  from  places  abroad, 

! and  places  in  the  China  and  India  seas, 
j while  they  are  employed  in  Her  Majesty’s 
service,  or  in  the  service  of  the  East  India 
Company,  for  one  penny.  Letters  addressed 
“Post  Office, London,”  or  “Poste  Restante, 
London,”  are  delivered  only  at  the  window 
of  the  General  Post  Office,  St.  Martins  le 
Grand,  between  the  hours  of  10  and  4. 
Foreigners  applyingfor  letters  must  produce 
their  passports.  Foreign  letters  addressed 
above  are  retained  for  two  months  at  the  post 
office  window.  Inland  letters,  similarly  ad- 
dressed, are  retained  for  one  month ; the  let- 
ters are  then  sent  to  the  Dead  Letter  Office. 
Over-charges  on  letters  will  be  returned, 
if  sent  to  the  post-office  by  the  letter- 
carrier  of  the  district.  The  morning  delivery 
of  general  post  letters  commences  at  about 
eight  o’clock  a.m.,  and  is  completed  in  about 
an  hour,  except  on  Mondays  and  on  other 
days  when  there  are  large  arrivals  of  foreign 
letters.  The  bulk  of  the  letters  by  the  day 
mails  arrive  at  11-30  a.m.  The  delivery  is 
completed  about  two  hours  after  the  arrival 
of  the  mail.  Newspapers,  and  other  pub- 
lications registered  for  transmission  by  post, 
must  either  be  stamped  or  have  a postage 
stamp  affixed.  They  must  be  posted  within 
fifteen  days  of  publication.  The  packet  must 
be  open  at  both  ends,  and  must  not  contain 
any  enclosure.  The  rates  of  postage  for 
foreign  and  colonial  letters  are  too  numerous 
and  fluctuating  to  be  detailed.  Letters  may 
be  refused  by  the  person  to  whom  they  are 
addressed,  but  the  seal  must  not  be  broken. 
Any  complaints  of  delay,  irregularity,  &c., 
must  be  laid  before  the  Postmaster- General 
in  writing.  Missing  letters  may  be  inquired 
for  at  the  Inquiry  Office,  General  Post  Office. 
A letter  once  posted  cannot,  on  any  account, 
be  relumed  to  the  person  posting  it. 

POTATO  BALLS. — Mi.x  some  mashed 
potatoes  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  roll  the 
mass  into  balls,  flour  them,  or  sprinkle  them 
with  egg  and  bread  crumbs,  and  fry  them  in 
clean  dripping,  or  brown  them  in  a Dutch 
oven. 

PtlTATO  BREAD.— Boil  the  potatoes  not 
quite  so  soft  as  they  are  ordinarily  boiled, 
then  dry  them  a short  time  on  the  fire,  peel 
them  while  hot,  and  pound  them  as  fine  as 
possible;  nextputa  smallquantity  of  pearl- 
ash  tonew  yeast,  while  it  is  working  briskly, 
mid  as  much  meal,  ground  rice,  or  flour,  as  can 
be  worked  in.  Mix  the  whole  well  together, 
but  do  not  add  any  water  to  it.  Alter  the 
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dough  is  thus  prepared,  let  it  stand  for  an 
hour  and  a half  or  two  hours,  before  it  is  put 
into  the  oven.  Observe,  it  will  not  require  so 
long  baking  as  regular  flour  bread. 

POTATO,  Culture  of.— The  varieties  of 
the  potato  are  numerous.  For  forcing  a first 
crop  in  the  open  ground,  there  are  Broughton 
dwarf,  early  Warwick,  ash-leaved  kidney, 
Fox’s  seedlings,  early  manly,  early  mule, 
early  kidney,  early  shaw,  nonsuch,  gold- 
finder.  For  main  crops  the  varieties  are 
ranged  in  this  class,  according  to  their 
forwardness  in  ripening early  champion, 
ox  noble,  red-nose  kidney,  large  kidney, 
bread-fruit,  red-streak,  black  skin  purple, 
red  apple,  rough  red.  A dry,  friable,  fresh, 
and  moderately  rich  soil,  is  the  best  for  every 
variety  of  the  potato ; and  for  the  earliest 
crop,  it  may  be  with  advantage  more  silicious 
than  for  the  main  one.  The  back-skin  and 
rough  red  thrive  better  than  any  in  moist  or 
cold  strong  soils.  If  manure  1s  necessary, 
whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  one  employed, 
it  is  better  spread  regularly  over  the  surface 
previous  to  digging,  rather  than  put  into 
holes  with  the  sets,  or  spread  in  the  trench 
when  they  are  so  planted.  Stable-dung  is, 
perhaps,  the  best  of  all  factitious  manures  ; 
sea- weed  is  a very  beneficial  addition  to  the 
soil,  as  is  salt.  Coal-ashes  and  sea-sand  are 
applied  with  great  benefit  to  retentive  soils ; 
but  calcareous  matter  should  never  be  used. 
The  situation  must  always  be  open.  It  is 
propagated  in  general  from  cuttings  ol'  the 
tubers,  though  the  shoots  arising  from 
thence  and  the  layers  of  the  stalks  may  be 
employed.  New  varieties  are  raised  from 
seed.  Planting  in  the  open  ground  is  best 
done  in  October  and  November,  and  may 
thenceforward  be  continued  until  the  end  of 
March.  This  last  month  is  the  latest  in 
which  any  considerable  plantation  should  be 
made.  They  will  succeed  if  planted  in  May, 
or  even  J une ; yet  it  ought  always  to  be  kept 
in  mind  that  the  earliest  planted,  especially 
in  dry  soils,  produce  tlie  finest,  healthiest, 
and  most  abundant  crops.  The  next  point 
for  consideration  is  the  preparation  of  the 
sets.  Some  gardeners  recommend  the 
largest  potatoes  to  be  planted  whole ; others 
that  they  be  sliced  into  pieces  containing 
two  or  three  eyes ; a third  set,  to  cut  the 
large  tubers  directly  in  half;  a fourth,  the 
employment  of  the  shoots  only,  which  are 
thrown  out  if  potatoes  are  kept  in  a warm 
damp  situation ; and  a fifth,  that  merely  the 
parings  be  employed.  Cuttings  of  the  stalks, 
five  or  six  inenes  in  length,  or  rooted  suckers 
will  be  productive  if  planted  in  showery 
weather,  in  May  or  ,Tune;  and  during  this 
last  month,  or  early  in  .July,  the  potato  may 
be  propagated  by  layers,  which  are  formed 
by  pegging  down  the  young  stalks  when 
about  twelve  inches  long,  they  being  covered 
three  inches  thick  with  mould  at  a joint. 
For  the  main  crops,  moderate  sized  whole 
potatoes  are  the  best.  To  obtain  early  crops, 
where  tubers  are  rapidly  formed,  large  sets 
must  be  employed.  In  these,  one  or  two 
eyes  at  most  should  be  allowed  to  remain. 
If  the  sets  are  placed  with  their  leading  buds 
upwards,  few  and  very  strong  early  stems 
will  be  produced;  but,  if  the  position  be 
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reversed,  many  weak  and  later  shoots  will 
arise ; and  not  only  the  earliness,  but  the 
quality  of  the  produce  is  depreciated.  For 
the  earliest  crops,  there  are  likewise  several 
modes  of  assisting  the  forward  vegetation 
of  the  seta.  These  should  be  prepared  by 
removing  every  eye  but  one  or  two ; and  being 
placed  in  layers  in  a warm  room,  whece  air 
and  light  can  be  freely  admitted,  with  a 
covering  of  straw,  chaff,  or  sand,  they  soon 
emit  shoots,  which.must  be  strengthened  by 
exposure  to  the  air  and  light  as  much  as 
possible,  by  taking  off  the  cover  without 
injuring  them.  During  cold  weather,  and  at 
night,  it  must  always  be  removed  : the  leaves 
soon  become  green  and  tolerably  hardy.  In 
early  spring,  they  are  planted  out,  the  leaves 
being  just  left  above  the  surface,  and  a 
covering  of  litter  being  applied  every  night 
until  the  danger  of  the  frost  is  passed. 
Planting  should  be  performed  by  the  aid  of 
the  dibble,  in  rows ; for  the  early  crops, 
twelve  inches  apart  each  way,  and  for  the 
main  ones  eighteen  inches.  A small  round 


willow  basket  with  a bow-handle  should  be 
provided  for  every  person  who  is  to  plant 
the  sets  ; and  as  a considerable  number  ot 
hands  are  required  for  the  operation,  boys 
and  girls  may  find  employment  at  it,  over 
and  above  the  ordinary  field-workers.  The 
potato-dibble  is  the  best  instrument  that 
can  be  employed,  the  earth  being  afterwards 
raked  or  struck  in  with  the  spade,  and  the 
soil  not  trampled  upon,  but  planted,  as  sut- 
ilclent  is  dug  for  receiving  a row ; for  the 
lower  the  soil  the  less  does  frost  penetrate. 
The  best  kind  of  implements  for  this  purpose 
are  those  shown  in  the  engraving ; « 
is  called  the  Guernsey  prong,  is  light  ana 


easy ; it  requires  no  stooping,  and  will  tear  up 
the  deepest- rooted  weens.  A somewhatslmi- 
lar  implement  is  illustrated  at  b.  which  may 
be  used  upon  strong  stubborn  soil,  witli 
economy  of  time  and  advantage  to  the  land. 
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As  soon  as  the  plants  appear  they  should  be 
well  weeded,  and  kept  free  from  weeds 
throughout  their  growth.  The  very  earliest 
crops  will  be  in  production  in  June,  or 
perhaps  towards  the  end  of  May,  and  may 
thence  be  taken  up  as  wanted  until  October, 
at  the  close  of  which  month,  or  during 
November,  they  may  be  entirely  dug  up  and 
stored.  The  tubers  should  be  sorted  at  the 
time  of  taking  them  up ; for,  as  the  largest 
keep  the  best,  they  alone  should  be  stored, 
whilst  the  smaller  ones  arfe  first  made  use 
of.  A variety  of  the  potato  is  generally 
considered  to  continue  about  fourteen  years 
in  perfection,  after  which  period  it  gradually 
loses  its  good  qualities,  becoming  of  inferior 
flavour  and  unproductive ; fresn  varieties, 
therefore,  must  be  occasionally  raised  from 
seed.  The  berries  or  apples  of  the  old  stock 
having  hung  in  a warm  room  throughout  the 
winter,  the  seed  must  be  obtained  from  them 
by  washing  away  the  pulp  during  February. 
The  seed  is  then  thoroughlj[  dried  and  kept 
till  April,  when  it  is  sown  in  drills  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  deep  and  six  inches  apart, 
in  a rich  light  soil.  The  plants  are  weeded, 
and  earth  drawn  up  to  their  stems,  when  an 
inch  in  height ; and  as  soon  as  the  height 
has  increased  to  three  inches  they  are  moved 
to  a similar  soil  in  rows,  sixteen  Inches  apart 
each  way.  Being  finally  taken  up  in  the 
course  of  October,  they  must  be  preserved 
until  the  following  spring,  to  be  then  re- 
planted and  treated  as  for  store  crops.  The 
tubers  of  every  seedling  should  be  kept 
separate,  as  scarcely  two  will  be  of  a similar 
habit  and  quality,  whilst  many  will  be  com- 
paratively worthless,  and  but  few  of  parti- 
cular excellence.  If  the  seed  is  obtained 
from  a red  potato,  that  flowered  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a white  tubered  variety, 
the  seedlings  will,  in  all  probability,  resem- 
ble both  their  parents  ; but  an  exact  resem- 
blance to  the  original  stock  is  seldom  met 
with.  The  early  varieties — if  planted  on  little 
heaps  of  earth,  with  a stake  in  the  middle, 
and  when  the  plants  are  about  four  inches 
high,  being  secured  to  the  stakes  with  shreds 
and  nails,  and  the  earth  washed  from  the 
bases  of  the  stems  by  means  of  a strong 
current  of  water,  so  that  the  fibrous  roots 
only  enter  the  soil— will  blossom  and  perfect 
seed.  The  season  of  forcing  the  potato  is 
from  the  close  of  December  to  the  middle  of 
February,  in  a hot-bed,  and  at  the  close  of 
this  last  month  on  a warm  border,  with  the 
temporary  shelter  of  a frame.  The  hotbed 
is  only  required  to  produce  a moderate  heat. 
The  earth  should  be  six  Inches  deep,  and  the 
sets  planted  in  rows  sl.x  or  ciglit  inches 
apart,  as  the  tubers  are  not  required  to  be 
large.  'The  temperature  ought  never  to  sink 
below  sixty-live  degrees,  nor  rise  above 
eighty.  If  the  tubers  are  desired  to  be 
brought  to  mat  urity  as  speedily  as  possible, 
instead  of  being  planted  in  the  earth  of  the 
bed,  each  set  should  be  placed  in  a pot  about 
six  inches  in  diunieter.  Young, potatoes  may 
be  obtained  in  the  winter,  according  to  the 
following  plan,  without  forcing: — Blunt 
some  late  kinds,  nnsprouted,  in  a dry,  rich 
border,  in  July,  and  again  in  August,  in 
rows  two  feet  apart.  They  will  produce  new 


potatoes  in  October,  and  in  succession  imtil 
April,  if  covered  with  leaves  or  straw,  to 
exclude  frost.  If  old  potatoes  are  placed  in 
dry  earth,  in  a shed,  during  August,  they 
will  emit  young  tubers  in  December. 

POTATO  DUMPLIKGS.— Peel  some 
potatoes  and  grate  them  into  a basin  of 
water  ; let  the  pulp  remain  in  the  water  for 
a couple  of  hours ; drain  it  ofl’,  and  mix  with 
it  half  its  weight  of  flour ; season  with 
pepper,  salt,  chopped  onion,  and  sweet  herbs. 
If  not  moist  enough,  add  a little  water. 
EoU  into  dumplings  the  size  of  a large  apple, 
sprinkle  them  well  wdth  flour,  and.  throw 
them  into  boiling  water.  When  you  observe 
them  rising  to  tlie  top  of  the  saucepan,  they 
will  be  boiled  enough. 

POTATO  FEIITEKS.  — Boil  and  beat 
half  a dozen  potatoes,  mix  with  four  beaten 
eggs,  about  a gill  of  cream,  some  salt  and 
nutmeg,  a little  sugar,  some  fresh  butter 
oiled,  and  a tablespoonful  of  spirit ; beat 
well  together,  drop  in  the  boiling  dripping, 
fry  a light  brown,  dish  hot,  and  strew  sugar 
over  them. 

POTATO  JELLY. — Take  two  or  three 
large.potatoes,  wash,  peel,  and  grate  them ; 
stir  the  pulp,  thence  procured,  in  a jug  of 
water.  Pass  the  mixture  of  pulp  and  water 
through  a sieve,  and  collect  the  water  which 
passes  through  into  a basin.  Let  this  stand 
for  a few  minutes,  and  a sufficient  quantity 
of  starch  will  have  fallen  for  the  purpose 
required.  Pour  off  the  water,  and  continue 
stirring  up  the  starch  at  the  bottom  of  the 
basin,  while  boiling  water  is  being  poured 
upon  it ; and  it  will  soon  and  suddenly  pass 
into  a state  of  jelly.  'The  only  nicety  re- 
quired is  to  be  careful  that  the  water  is 
absolutely  boiling,  otherwise  the  change  wiU 
not  take  place.  It  does  not  require  more 
than  eig[^ht  minutes  to  transform  a raw 
potato  into  a basinful  of  most  excellent 
jelly,  which  may  be  seasoned  with  sugar, 
spice,  and  wine  to  taste. 

POTATO  PASTY.  — For  making  this 
dish,  a tin  mould  must  be  employed,  of  the 
construction  shown  in  the  engraving,  with  a 
perforated  moveable  top,  and  a small  valve, 
to  allow  the  escape  of  steam.  Arrange  at 
the  bottom  of  the  mould  from  two  to  three 
pounds  of  mutton  cutlets,  freed  according  to 
the  taste,  from  all,  or  from  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  fat,  then  washed,  lightly  dreoged 
on  both  sides  with  flour,  and  seasoned  with 
salt  and  pepper,  or  cayenne.  Pour  to  them 
sufficient  broth  or  water  to  make  the  gravy, 
and  add  to  it  at  pleasure  a tablespoonful  of 
ketchup  or  other  sauce.  Have  ready  boiled, 
and  very  smoothly  mashed,  with  about  an 
ounce  of  butter,  and  a spoonful  or  two  of 
milk  and  cream  to  each  pound,  as  many  good 
potatoes  as  will  i'orin  a crust,  to  the  pasty 
of  quite  three  inches  thick  ; put  the  cover  on 
the  mould  and  arrange  these  equally  upon 
it,  leaving  them  a little  rough  on  the  surface. 
Hake  the  pasty  in  a moderate  oven  from 
three-quurlcrs  of  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a 
quarter,  according  to  its  size  and  contents. 
Pin  a folded  napkin  neatly  around  the 
mould,  before  it  i.s  served,  and  have  ready  a 
hot  dish  to  receive'the  cover,  which  must 
not  be  lilted  off  uutil  after  the  pasty  is  on 
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the  table.  For  a pasty  of  moderate  size, 
two  pounds  or  two  and  a half  of  meat,  and 
from  three  to  four  of  potatoes,  will  be  suffi- 


cient ; a quarter  of  a pint  of  milk  or  cream, 
two  .email  teaspooniuls  of  salt,  and  from  one 
to  two  ounces  of  butter  must  be  mixed  up 
with  these  last. 

POTATO  PUDDING. — "With  a pound  and 
a quarter  of  fine  mealy  potatoes,  boiled  very 
dry,  and  mashed  perf  ectly  smooth  while  hot, 
mix  three  ounces  of  butter,  five  or  six  of 
sugar,  five  eggs,  a few  grains  of  salt,  and  the 
grated  rind  of  a lemon.  Pour  the  mixture 
into  a well-buttered  dish,  and  bake  it  in  a 
moderate  oven  for  nearly  three-quarters  of 
an  hour.  Serve  with  sugar  sifted  over  It. 

iST  Potatoes,  ijlb. ; butter,  3ozs. ; sugar, 
soreozs. ; eggs,  5;  lemon-rind,  1 ; salt,  a few 
grains. 

POTATO  ROLLS. — Boil  three  pounds  of 
potatoes,  bruise  and  work  them  with  two 
ounces  of  butter,  and  as  much  milk  as  will 
make  them  pass  through  a cullender.  Take 
three-quarters  of  a pint  of  yeast,  and  half  a 
pint  of  warm  water ; mix  these  with  the 
potatoes,  pour  the  whole  upon  five  pounds 
of  flour,  and  add  three  teaspoonfuls  of  salt. 
Knead  it  well : if  not  of  a proper  consis- 
tence, add  a little  more  warm  milk  and 
water.  Let  it  stand  before  the  Are  an  hour, 
to  rise ; then  work  it  well,  and  make  it  into 
rolls.  Bake  them  about  half  an  hour  in  a 
moderate  oven.  These  rolls  will  cut  well, 
toasted  and  buttered. 

Potatoes,  3lbs. ; butter,  20zs. ; milk, 
sufficient;  yeast,  J-pint;  warm  water, 
J-piut ; flour,  6lbs. ; salt,  3 teaspoonfuls. 

POTATO  SOUP.— Cut  a pound  and  a half 
of  gravy  beef  into  thin  slices,  chop  a pound 
of  potatoes  and  a large  onion,  and  put  them 
into  a saucepan  with  three  quarts  of  water, 
half  a pint  of  gray  peas,  and  two  ounces  of 
rice.  Stew  these  till  the  pravy  is  quite 
drawn  from  the  meat,  strain  it  oil,  take  out 
the  beef,  and  pulp  the  other  ingredients 
through  a coarse  sieve.  Add  the  pulp  to 
the  soup,  cut  in  two  or  three  roots  of  ceferjr ; 
simmer  in  a clean  saucepan  till  this  is 
tender,  season  with  pepper  and  salt,  and 
serve  up  with  fried  bread. 
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^ Gravy  beef,  ijlb. ; potatoes,  lib. ; 
onion,  1 ; water,  3 quarts ; gray  peas, 
I- pint;  rice,  2ozs.;  celery,  2 or  3 roots; 
pepper  and  salt,  to  season. 

POTATOES  BAKED. — The  potatoes  em- 
ployed for  baking  should  be  of  a large  size. 
They  are  merely  washed,  and  put  into  a 
slow  oven  for  about  half  an  hour,  or  longer, 
according  to  their  size,  and  are  served  with 
butter,  pepper,  and  salt. 

POTATOES  BOILED. — Fill  a saucepan 
half-full  of  potatoes  of  an  equal  size,  washed 
but  not  pared  ; add  as  much  cold  water  as 
will  cover  them  about  an  inch.  Set  them 
on  a moderate  fire,  let  them  boil  very  gently, 
and  when  it  is  found,  by  the  application  of 
a fork,  that  they  are  beginning  to  get  soft, 
strain  oflf  the  water,  strew  a little  salt  over 
them,  and  let  them  stand  on  the  fire  un- 
covered for  about  two  minutes  ; then  cover 
them,  and  set  them  by  the  aide  of  the  fire, 
to  keep  hot. 

POTATOES  BROILED.-Parboil  pota- 
toes, then  slice  them,  and  put  them  on  a 
gridiron  over  a clear  fire,  and  turn  them 
frequently  till  they  are  of  a nice  brown 
colour  on  both  sides ; serve  them  hot. 

POTATOES  CRISPED. — Wash  well,  and 
wipe,  some  potatoes  of  good  flavour;  cut 
them  up  into  slices  from  half  an  inch  to  an 
inch  thick,  free  them  from  the  skins,  and 
pare  the  potatoes  round  and  round  in  very 
thin  and  very  long  ribbons.  Lay  them  into 
a pan  of  cold  water,  and  half  an  hour  before 
they  are  wanted  for  table,  lift  them  on  to  a 
sieve,  that  they  may  be  well  drained.  Fry 
them  in  good  hutter,  which  should  be  very 
hot  when  they  are  thrown  in,  until  they  are 
quite  crisp,  and  lightly  browned ; drain  and 
dry  them  on  a soft  cloth,  pile  them  in  a hot 
dish,  strew  over  them  a mixed  seasoning  of 
salt  and  cayenne  in  line  powder,  and  serve 
them  without  delay.  Five  or  six  minutes 
will  fry  them. 

POTATOES  FRIED. — If  the  potatoes 
are  whole,  first  boil  them  nearly  enough, 
and  then  put  them  into  a stewpan  with  a 
bit  of  butter,  or  some  beef  dripping.  To 
prevent  them  burning,  shake  them  about 
till  they  are  brown  and  crisp,  and  then 
drain  them  from  the  fat.  To  iiy  cold  pota- 
toes, put  a piece  of  dripping  into  a frying- 
pan  ; when  melted,  slice  in  the  potatoes 
with  a little  pepper  and  salt ; set  them  on 
the  fire,  and  continue  stirring  them.  AViien 
quite  hot,  they  are  ready  to  serve. 

POTATOES  MASIILD.— Boil  them  till 
they  are  perfectly  tender,  pour  oil’ the  water, 
and  steam  them  very  dry  ; peel  them  quickly, 
take  out  every  speck,  and  while  they  are 
still  hot,  press  them  through  an  earthen 
cullender,  or  bruise  them  to  a smooth  mash 
with  a strong  wooden  fork  or  spoon.  Melt 
in  a clean  saucepan  a slice  of  butter  with  a 
few  spoonfuls  of  milk,  or  better  still,  of 
cream  ; put  in  the  potatoes,  after  having 
sprinkled  some  line  salt  upon  them,  and 
stir  the  whole  over  a gentle  fire  with  a 
wooden  spoon,  until  the  ingredients  are  well 
mixed,  and  the  whole  is  very  hot.  It  may 
then  be  served  immetliately,  or  heaped  in  a 
dish,  left  rough  on  the  surface,  and  browned 
before  the  lire ; or  It  may  he  pressed  into  a 
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•well-buttered  mould,  which  has  been  strewn 
with  the  finest  bread  crumbs,  and  shaken 
free  from  the  loose  ones,  then  turned  out, 
and  browned  in  a Dutch  or  an  ordinary 
oven. 

rOTATOES  SCALLOPED.  — Having 
boiled  and  mashed  the  potatoes,  butter  some 
clean  scallop  shells  or  patty-pans,  and  put 
in  the  potatoes.  Smooth  them  on  the  top, 
cross  a knife  over  them,  strew  on  a few  fine 
bread  crumbs,  sprinkle  them  a little  with 
melted  butter  from  a paste  brush,  and  then 
set  them  in  a Dutch  oven.  When  they  are 
bro'iVtied  on  the  top,  take  them  carefully  out 
of  the  sheila,  and  brown  the  other  side. 

POTATOES,  TO  Pkeseeve.— To  preserve 
potatoes  I'rom  I'rost,  lay  them  up  in  a dry 
store  room,  and  cover  them  with  straw  or  a 
linen  cloth.  It'  this  be  not  convenient,  dig  a 
trench  three  or  four  feet  deep,  and'put  the 
potatoes  in  as  they  are  taken  from  the 
ground ; cover  them  with  the  earth  taken 
out  of  the  trench,  raise  it  up  in  the  middle, 
like  the  roof  of  a house,  and  cover  it  with 
straw,  so  as  to  carry  off  the  rain.  A still 
better  protection  is  afforded,  if  the  potatoes 
are  laid  above  ground,  and  covered  with  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  mould  to  protect  them 
from  the  frost,  as,  in  this  case,  they  are  less 
likely  to  be  injured  by  the  wet.  Potatoes 
may  also  be  preserved  by  suffering  them  to 
remain  in  the  ground,  and  digging  them  up 
in  the  spring  of  the  year  as  they  are  wanted. 

POTATOES  WITH  CREAM.  -Flour  well 
a piece  of  butter,  and  put  it  into  a stewpan, 
w’ith  a little  salt  and  pepper ; mix  them  well 
together,  and  add  a glass  of  cream  ; stir  the 
sauce  till  it  boils  ; then  cut  into  slices  some 
potatoes  previously  boiled ; put  them  into 
the  sauce ; and  when  warmed  up,  serve  hot. 

POTATOES  WITH  MUSHROOMS.— 
Boil  some  potatoes  in  salt  and  water ; W'hen 
done,  cut  them  into  slices,  and  put  them 
into  a stewpan,  with  some  mushrooms  and 
shalots  shred  fine,  and  a large  slice  of  butter; 
let  them  stand  a i'ew  minutes  on  the  fire ; 
add  a little  fiour  moistened  with  ^ome  good 
stock,  and  a seasoning  of  pepper  and  salt; 
let  the  whole  stew  together  for  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  then  add  the  yolks  of 
two  eggs,  and  a little  white  wine  vinegar. 

P O T I C 1 1 0 M A N 1 E.— An  exceedingly 
pleasing  and  interesting  art,  suitable  to  be 
practised  by  ladies.  It  is  very  simple,  re- 
quires no  previous  knowledge,  and  yet  af- 
fords abundant  scope  for  the  exercise  of  the 
most  exquisite  taste.  The  following  articles 
are  necessary  to  be  procured  in  practising, 
the  art  of  potichomanie;— Glass  vases  of 
sliapes  suitable  to  the  different  orders  of 
Chinese,  Jiipanese,  Etruscan,  and  French 
porcelain,  allumettcs,  &c. ; cups,  plates,  &c., 
&c.  of  Sevres  and  Dresden  design.  Sheets 
of  coloureil  drawings,  or  prints,  characte- 
ristic representations  of  the  designs  or 
decorations  adapted  to  every  kind  of  porce- 
lain and  china.  A bottle  of  liquid  gum. 
Three  or  four  liog’s-hair  brushes.  A bottleof 
varnish.  Very  line  pointed  scissors  for  cut- 
ting out.  An  assortment  of  colours  for  the 
foundation,  in  bottles.  A packet  of  gold 
powder.  A glass  vessel  for  diluting  the 
colours.  In  order  to  make  the  directions 


more  plain,  let  it  be  supposed  that  the  object 
selected  for  imitation  is  a Chinese  vase. 
After  providing  yourself  with  a plain  glass 
vase,  of  the  proper  shape,  you  take  your 
sheets  of  coloured  prints,  on  which  are 
depicted  subjects  characteristic  of  that  pe- 
culiar style.  From  these  sheets  can  be  se- 
lected a great  variety  of  designs,  of  the 
most  varied  character,  on  the  arrangement 
and  grouping  of  which  you  will  exercise 
your  own  taste,-  After  you  have  fully  de- 
cided upon  the  arrangement  of  your  draw- 
ings, cut  them  out  accurately  with  a pair  of 
scissors,  then  apply  some  liquid  gum  care- 
fully over  the  coloured  side  of  the  drawings, 
and  stick  them  on  the  inside  of  the  vase, 
according  to  your  own  previous  arrange- 
ment, pressing  them  down  till  they  adhere 
closely,  without  any  bubbles  of  air  appearing 
between  the  glass  and  the  drawings.  'VThen 
the  drawings  have  had  sufficient  time  to 
dry,  take  a fine  brush,  and  cover  every  part 
of  them  (without  touching  the  glass)  wdth  a 
coat  of  parchment  size  or  liquid  gum,  which 
prevents  the  oil  colour  (which  is  next  ap- 
plied) from  sinking  into  or  becoming  ab- 
sorbed by  the  paper.  'When  the  interior  of 
the  vase  is  perl'eotly  dry,  and  any  particles  of 
gum  size  that  may  have  been  left  on  the 
glass  have  been  removed,  your  vase  is  ready 
for  the  final  and  most  important  process. 
You  have  now  to  tint  the  w'hole  of  the  vase 
with  a proper  colour,  to  give  it  the  appear- 
ance of  porcelain  ; for,  up  to  this  time,  you 
will  recollect  it  is  but  a glass  vase,  with  a 
few  coloured  prints  stuck  thereon.  Select 
from  your  stock  of  prepared  colours,  in 
bottles,  the  tint  most  appropriate  to  the 
kind  of  china  you  are  imitating  (as  it  is  a 
china  vase  which  is  supposed  to  be  making, 
it  will  be  of  a greenish  nue) ; mix  fully  suffi- 
cient colour  in  a glass  vessel,  then  pour  the 
■whole  into  the  vase.  Take  now  your  vase  in 
both  hands,  and  turn  it  round  continually 
in  ■ the  same  direction,  until  the  colour  is 
equally  spread  over  the  whole  of  the  interior ; 
when  this  is  satisfactorily  accomplished, 
pour  back  the  remainder.  If  the  prepared 
colour  be  too  thick,  add  a little  varnish  to 
the  mixture  before  applying  it.  li'  pse- 
ferred,  the  colour  may  be  laid  on  with  a 
soft  brush.  Should  the  vase  be  intended  to 
hold  water,  the  interior  must  be  well  var- 
nished after  the  above  operations,  or  lined 
with  zinc  or  tin-foil.  If  the  potichomanist 
wishes  to  decorate  the  moutli  of  the  vase 
with  a golden  border,  he  can  do  so  by 
, mixing  some  gold  po'tvder  in  a few  drops  of 
the  essence  of  lavender  and  some  varnish, 
applying  it  on  the  vase  with  a fine  brush; 
or  he  can  purchase  gold  bands,  already  pre- 
pared for  application,  in  varied  sheets,  suit- 
able to  the  potichomanie  designs.  Foticho- 
manists  have  found  the  art  capable  of 
greater  results  than  the  mere  imitation  of 
porcelain  vase.»,  by  the  iutrodnetion  of  glass 
panels  (pi-eviously  decorated  with  choice 
llowers  on  a white  ground)  into  drawing- 
room doors,  and  also  into  tvalls,  which, 
being  panel-papered,  offer  opportunities  ot 
introducing  centre-pieces  of  the  same  cha- 
racter as  the  doors  ; elegant  chess  and  work 
tables,  folding  and  cheval  screens,  panels 
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for  cabinets,  cheffoniers,  and  book- cases, 
slabs  for  pier  and  console  tables,  glove- 
boxes,  covers  for  books,  music,  albums,  &c. 
The  cost  of  the  articles  employed  is  not 
very  great.  Glass  vases  of  various  shapes 
may  be  procured  from  9d.  each ; sheets  of 
coloured  designs,  from  is.  each ; prepared 
colours  (ready  for  use)  of  every  tint  re- 
quired by  the  potichomanist.  Is.  per  bottle; 
bottles  of  varnish,  is.  each ; bottles  of  pre- 
pared gum,  6d.,  9d.,  and  IS;  each;  bottles  of 
gold  paint,  is.  6d.  each ; brushes  (hog  and 
camel-hair),  from  id.  each. 

POT  POUItRI.— A mixture  of  odorous 
flowers,  roots,  gums,  &c.,  varied  according 
to  the  taste  of  the  operator,  either  mixed 
t<^ether  dry,  or  in  the  fresh  state  preserved 
with  salt.  The  usual  way  of  making  it  is, 
to  collect  roses,  lavender,  and  other  sweet- 
scented  flowers,  as  they  blow ; to  put  them 
into  a large  jar  mixed  with  salt,  until  a 
sufficient  quantity  has  been  collected ; then 
to  add  to  these  such  other  odorous  sub- 
stances as  may  be  required  to  form  an 
agreeable  perfume. 

POTTED  MEATS,  &c.  — See  Beef, 
Bloaters,  Grouse,  Ham,  Hare,  Lob- 
ster, SluTTON,  Sal.mon,  Veal,  &c. 

POTTING.— In  gardening,  an  operation 
performed  as  follows Having  the  pots  and 
mould  ready  for  the  reception  of  the  in- 
tended plants,  observe,  previous  to  planting 
them,  to  place  some  pieces  of  tile,  oyster- 
sbells,  potsherds,  or  gravel  over  the  hole 
at  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  both  to  prevent 
the  hole  from  being  clogged  and  stopped  up 
with  the  earth,  and  the  earth  from  being 
washed  out  with  occasional  watering ; and 
also  to  prevent  the  roots  of  the  plants  from 
getting  out.  Having  secured  the  holes, 
place  some  earth  in  the  bottom  of  each  pot, 
Jrom  two  or  three,  to  live  or  six  inches  or 
more  in  depth,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
pot  and  the  roots  of  the  plant.  This  done, 
insert  the  plant  in  the  middle  of  the  pot. 
upon  the  earth,  in  au  upright  position ; if 
without  a ball  of  earth,  spread  its  roots 
equally  every  way,  and  directly  add  a quan- 
tity of  line  mould  about  all  the  roots  and 
libres,  shaking  the  pot,  to  cause  the  mould 
to  settle  firmly  about  them;  at  the  same 
time,  if  the  roots  stand  too  low,  shake  it 
gently  up  as  occasion  demands : having 
fllled  the  pot  with  earth,  press  it  gently  all 
round  with  the  hand,  to  settle  it  moderately 
firm  in  every  part,  and  to  steady  the  upright 
posture  of  tile  plant,  raising  the  earth, 
however,  within  about  haif  an  inch  or  less 
of  the  top  of  the  pot.  It  will  soon  settle' 
lower,  and  thereby  leave  avoid  space  at  top, 
which  must  receive  occasional  watering. 
As  soon  as  the  plant  is  thus  potted,  give 
directly  a moderate  watering,  to  settle  the 
earth  more  closely  about  all  the  roots,  and 
promote  their  shooting  into  the  new  earth, 
repeating  the  waterings  as  occasion  requires. 
Transplanting  potted  plants  from  one  pot 
to  another  is  called  shilting,  and  is  per- 
formed with  the  whole  ball  of  earth  con- 
tained in  the  pot  entire,  so  as  to  preserve 
the  plants  in  a growing  state.  The  method 
of  removing  plants  out  of  their  pots  with 
balls  is  in  general  easily  ell'ected.  Some- 
SOf 


times  in  small  plants  it  is  performed  by 
turning  the  pot  upside  down,  and  sticking 
the  edge  against  the  side  of  a bench,  or  edge 
of  the  boards  of  a wheel- barrow,  or  the  like, 
when  the  ball  comes  out  entire;  or  occa- 
sionally, a plant  that  is  very  well  rooted, 
and  the  numerous  fibres  of  which  surround 
the  outside  of  the  ball,  will  readily  quit  the 
pot  when  drawn  by  the  stem.  But  if,  by 
either  of  the  above  methods  the  ball  will 
not  readily  quit  the  pot,  thrust  a narrow 
thin  slip  of  wood  down  all  round  the  pot, 
when  the  ball  will  come  out,  by  the  process 
of  striking  the  edge  of  the  pot,  witli  the 
greatest  facility.  In  replanting  in  larger 
pots,  the  first  step_  regards  the  management 
of  the  numerous  libres  which  surround  the 
outside  ball.  IVhen  these  are  not  numerous, 
the  general  practice  is  to  leave  them  un- 
touched ; but  when  they  are  so  abundant  as 
to  form  a sort  of  matted  coat,  the  practice 
is  to  trim  the  greater  part  of  them  off  close 
to  the  ball,  both  on  the  sides  and  bottom, 
together  with  some  of  the  outward  old  earth 
of  the  ball ; then,  having  the  pots  of  proper 
sizes,  larger  than  the  former  ones,  and 
having  secured  the  holes  at  the  bottom,  and 
put  in  some  fresh  compost,  deposit  the 
plant  with  its  entire  ball  in  the  pot,  taking 
care  that  it  stands  in  the  centre,  erect,  and 
of  the  same  depth  as  before.  Then  fill  up 
all  the  interstices  round  the  ball  with  fresh 
mould,  pressing  it  down,  and  ramming  it 
down  the  sides  with  a broad  stick,  adding 
more  mould  gradually,  and  raising  it  so  as 
to  cover  the  old  ball;  finish  with  a mode- 
rate watering,  to  settle  the  new  earth  close 
in  every  part.  In  potting  plants  from:  the 
open  ground,  or  beds  of  earth  or  dung,  or 
otherwise,  if  they  have  been  previously 
pric'aed  out  at  certain  distances,  and  have 
stood  long  enough  to  fix  their  roots  firmly, 
they  may  be  moved  into  pots  with  balls,-  by 
the  proper  use  of  the  trowel  transplanter, 
or  hollow  spade.  Seedlings,  however,  can- 
not often  be  raised  with  balls,  and  are 
therefore  planted  in  the  smallest  sized  pots 
first,  and  gradually  removed  into  larger 
ones  with  their  balls  entire.  Tlants  in  pots 
are  seldom  shifted  directly  from  small  into 
large  pots,  but  generally  into  a size  only 
one  gradation  larger  than  that  in  which 
they  were.  In  large  pots  the  roots  are  apt 
to  be  chilled  and  rotted,  by  the  retention  of 
more  water  than  they  require. 

I’OULTICE.  — An  external  application 
generally  extemporaneous,  used  to  promote 
suppuration,  allay  pain  and  inllnminatlon, 
Vesolve  tumours,  &o.  Toultices  are  gene- 
rally prepared  with  substances  capable  of 
absorbing  much  water,  and  assuming  a 
pulpy  consistence,  so  us  to  admit  of  their 
ajiplication  to  any  surface,  however  irregular. 
I'heir  curative  action  princii)ully  depends 
upon  the  liquids  with  which  they  are 
moistened,  and  the  heat  retained  by  the 
mass.  'With  this  object  they  should  never 
be  heavy,  or  very  bulky,  and  should  be 
frequently  repeated,  and  lightly  but  securely 
bandaged  on,  to  prevent  dia))lacement.  The 
addition  of  a little  lard,  olive  oil,  or  glycerine 
to  a poultice,  tends  greatly  to  promote  its 
emollient  action,  and  to  retard  its  hardening. 
—See  Linseed,  JIustard,  &c. 
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POULTRY.— A general  term,  including 
every  kind  of  domestic  fowl  which  is  reared 
about  the  house  or  farm-yard.  For  the 
production  of  abundance  of  eggs,  poultry 
must  be  well  fed,  and  warmly  lodged.  The 
hen-roosts  and  poultry-house  should  be 
securely  protected  from  the  weather,  and 
their  temperature  duly  maintained  by 
proximity  to  the  stables,  cow-houses,  or 
dwelling-house,  and,  in  cold  weather,  by 
the  employment,  when  necessary,  of  arti- 
ficial heat.  The  food  should  also  contain  an 
ample  supply  of  nitrogeneous  matter,  for 
without  this  how  can  it  be  expected  that 
hens  can  produce  abundance  of  eggs,  which 
are  peculiarly  rich  in  nitrogen  ? The  greaves 
sold  by  tallow-chandlers,  and  such  like 
substances,  are  hence  excellent  additions  to 
the  ordinary  food  of  poultry.  Poultry 
should  also  have  abundance  of  space  for 
exercise  and  recreation.  This  space  should, 
if  possible,  contain  living  plants  of  various 
kinds,  and  some  gravelly  or  sandy  soil ; 
because  worms,  snails,  as  well  as  occa- 
sionally grass  and  herbage,  form  a part  of 
the  food  of  poultry  ; and  sand  or  gravel  is 
swallowed  by  them  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting digestion.  The  domestic  fowl,  or 
common  cock  and  hen,  repay  the  keeper 
best  for  his  trouble  and  outlay.  The  Dork- 
ings {fig.  1)  are  considered  a first-class 
breed.  They  are  good  layers,  but  sit 

Fig.  1. 


steadily,  and  arc  excellent  mothers  for 
chicks  of  an  equally  robust  mature  with 
themselves,  but  are  too  clumsy  and  heavy 
to  nurse  the  more  delicate  breeds.  They  are 
to  be  ranked  among  the  largest  fowls,  and 
are  esteemed  among  tlic  best  in  point  ol 
quality  of  ilesh.  This  species,  however, 
appears  to  bear  breeding  in-and-in  worse 
than  any  otlier  variety.  It  is  considered 
desirable  to  cliange  the  cock  of  the  walk 
every  year,  or  every  two  or  three  years  at 
the  longest,  if  the  stock  of  Dorkings  is  to 
be  kept  up  in  perfection.  The  game  fowls 
{fig.  2)  are  an  extremely  valuable  tribe, 
both  on  account  oi'  their  beauty,  and  their 
usefulness,  'fhey  are  the  most  exemplary 
incubators  wc  have,  and  during  the  season 
are  often  made  to  sit  nine  and  eleven  weeks 


at  a stretch.  They  are  excellent  mothers- 
when  the  permission  is  granted  them  to 
lead  out  a brood,  and  also  early  in  showing 
a desire  to  sit ; so  that  whether  for  duck- 
lings, chickens,  pheasants  and  partridges, 
or  still  rarer  birds,  game  hens  are  the  most 
to  be  depended  on  as  foster-mothers.  Both 
their  fiesh  and  their  eggs  are  first-rate 
quality  for  table,  though  neither  attain  the 
bulk  of  some  other  breeds.  The  silver- 
pencilled,  golden-penciUed,  and  spangled 

Fig.  2. 


Hamburgs  are  the  most  prolific  layers  we 
have  ; they  are  as  good  table  fowls  in  quality 
and  fineness  of  flesh  as  the  Dorkings,  and 
come  quite  as  early  to  maturity.  The  Polish 
fowls  are  best  suited  for  the  purposes  of  the 
fancier.  The  chicks  are  a long  time  ad- 
vancing in  growth,  and  the  full-grown  birds 
are  not  in  tfieir  prime  till  the  third  year,  at 
the  soonest.  They  lay  a goodly  number  of 
medium- sized  eggs,  and  are  slow  to  sit. 
Their  flesh  is  excellent.  Bantams  {fig.  3) 
are  old-established  pets  of  poultry  fanciers ; 
they  maintain  their  ground  in  public  favour 
from  their  neat  and  pleasing  appearance. 

Fig.  3. 


the  number  of  their  eggs,  their  usefulness 
as  nurses,  the  great  service  they  render  as 
destroyers  of  grubs  and  insects,  and  the 
small  extent  of  accommodation  needful  for 
them.  It  now  remains  to  mention  a few 
points  requisite  for  the  successful  keeping 
of  poultry.  In  tlu»  first  place,  the  fowl- 
house  must  be  warm,  and  yet  airy  and  well 
ventilated.  The  floor  must  be  paved  with 
some  hard  material,  so  as  to  allow  the  dung. 
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to  be  scraped  clean  away,  and  the  house 
then  strewed  with  fresh  sand,  or  earth,  or 
ashes,  which  should  be  performed  daily,  if 
possible.  Three  or  four  times  a year,  the 
whole  interior  of  the  building,  with  its 
fixtures,  nests,  perches,  floor,  &c.,  must  be 
thoroughly  whitewashed  ; if  with  two  coats, 
so  much  the  better,  to  insure  the  destruction 
of  insect  vermin.  A hen-ladder  is  an  indis- 
pensable piece  of  fumitur^  to  prevent  the 
fowls  hurting  themselves  in  their  attempts 
to  go  to  roost.  The  nest  should  not  be 
larger  than  will  comfortably  accommodate  a 
single  hen.  A most  convenient  nursing 
coop  is  shown  in  fig.  4,  which  may  be  made 

Fig.  4. 


of  any  dimensions  suitable  for  fowls,  ducks, 
or  turkeys.  The  moveable  bars  show  the 
place  where  the  mother  bird  is  made  to 
enter ; the  chicks  can  run  in  and  out  through 
the  spaces  at  the  bottom,  and  can  thus  be 
either  allowed  complete  liberty  to  range 
within  call  of  their  nurse,  or  can  be  enclosed 
within  the  litter  yard  in  front,  which 
also  has  moveable"  bars,  to  place  food, 
water,  &c.,  within  their  reach.  An  excellent 
fatting  coop  for  fowls  is  shown  in  fig.  6. 


Fig.  5. 


During  summer  it  may  stand  In  a dry,  shady 
spot  in  the  open  air-,  and  in  the  cold  months, 
may  be  lifted  into  the  shelter  of  an  out- 
house. or  stable.  It  is  six  feet  long,  six 
feet  high  to  the  ridge  of  the  roof,  ana  two 
feet  eight  inches  wide,  with  a partition  in 
the  middle  so  as  to  divide  the  fowls,  and 
receive  a sncoession  of  birds.  The  feeding- 
trough  in  front  has  a lid  on  the  top,  to  receive 
the  food  without  disturbing  tlie  trough. 
See  Banta.m,  Cochin  - China,  Ducks, 
Geese,  Guinea-Fowe,  Turkey,  &c. 
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PODNCE.— A substance  used  for  smooth- 
ing paper  after  making  erasures  with  a 
knife;  it  is  rubbed  on  with  the  finger. 
To  make  it,  powder  very  finely  some  gum- 
sandarac,  sift  it,  and  put  it  into  a little  box 
for  use. 

POUND  CAKE. — Beat  a pound  of  fresh 
butter  to  a cream,  and  put  to  it  nine  eggs, 
well  beaten.  Next  beat  them  together  till 
thoroughly  mixed  and  light;  and  put  to 
them  a little  shred  lemon-peel,  or  a few 
blanched  almonds  chopped,  sifted  sugar  to 
taste,  &c.  Pound  in  a quartern  of  dried  and 
sifted  flour.  Mix  well,  and  bake  in  a pan 
for  an  hour,  in  a rather  quick  oven. 

POWDER  FLASK. — A portable  recep- 
tacle for  gunpowder.  It  is  sometimes  made 
of  very  stout  leather,  but  is  much  more 
suitably  made  of  either  zinc  or  copper,  in 
which  latter  cases  it  is 
finished  off  according  to 
fancy ; safety,  however, 
should  be  the  first  con- 
sideration ; for  many  ac- 
cidents have  happened 
by  the  whole  contents  of 
a powder-flask  becoming 
exploded  at  once ; and 
which  nothing  can  insure 
against  but  completely 
cutting  ofi"  the  passage 
between  the  powder  se- 
parated for  the  barrel 
and  that  which  remains 
within  the  flask.  The 
one  shown  in  the  en- 
graving will  fulfil  this 
purpose.  Whatever  flask 
is  used,  it  should  be  so 
formed  as  that  the  neck, 
by  sliding  within  another 
tubular  portion  affixed  to  the  body  of  the 
flask,  will  measure  out  three  or  four  different 
quantities  of  gunpowder  ; and  according  to 
tlie  gauge  of  your  gun,  set  this  measure, 
first  having  weighed  these  several  quantities, 
which  should  be  engraved  on  the  moveable 
top  or  measure. 

POWDERS.— The  powder  is  one  of  the 
forms  of  administering  medicine,  and  em- 
ployed when  the  medicament  is  too  bulky  in 
itself  to  admit  of  being  made  into  a pill,  and 
when  a quicker  action  is  desired  than  could 
have  been  obtained  by  giving  the  medicine  in 
a form  which  would  take  several  hours  to  dis- 
solve in  the  stomach.  Powders  are  always 
objectionable  modes  of  giving  physio,  not  only 
from  the  size  they  are  sometimes  compelled 
to  be— from  the  subtle  lightness  of  the  drug 
—but  from  the  dilTlcultv  of  disguising  for 
children,  or  making  palatable  so  large  a 
quantity  of  such  unsavoury  substances.  But 
as  the  form  of  the  powder  is  a necessity, 
and  not  a choice,  the  only  alternative  is  to 
render  it  as  little  nauseous  as  possible; 
and  as  children  are  generally  the  recipients 
of  this  preparation,  it  is  much  better  to 
practise  a little  harmless  deception,  than,  by 
mixing  it  before  them,  lead  to  tears  and 
strugfnes,  in  which  half  the  medicine  is 
lost,  the  child  made  suspicious  of  a spoon, 
disgusted  with  jam  that  tastes  of  physio, 
and  irritated  by  what  it  considers  a tyran- 
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nical  injustice.  To  avoid  this,  the  powder, 
in  the  first  instance,  should  be  made  as  small 
as  is  compatible  with  the  effect  desired,  and 
having  secretly  mixed  it  with  a little  brown 
sugar  in  a cup,  the  child  should  be  permitted 
to  eat  it  dry ; and  if  he  is  allowed  to  hold 
the  folded  paper  in  his  hand,  with  the 
luxury  of  burning  it  when  he  has  eaten  the 
sugar,  his  satisfaction  is  equal  to  his  triumph, 
and  the  effect  of  the  medicine  all  the  more 
certain,  from  the  confidence  with  which  it 
has  been  taken.  The  powders  most  fre- 
quently employed  are  those  of  an  aperient, 
a febrifuge,  and  diaphoretic  nature,  and 
sometimes  of  an  emetic  character ; but  in  the 
latter  case  they  are  invariably  dissolved  in 
water  before  taking— a mode  of  mixing  that, 
when  minerals  are  given,  cannot  be  adopted, 
as  such  articles  fail  to  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel,  and  are  lost  to  the  patient.  Aperient 
powder  for  an  adult.  1.  Take  of— 


Jalap  in  powder  . . 
Cream  of  tartar  . . 

. 15  grains. 
. 30  grains. 

Mix  well,  and  add 

Calomel 

2.  Take  of— 

Jalap 

Scammony  .... 
Ginger  in  powder 
Antimonial  powder  . 

. 6 grains. 

. 6 grains. 

Mix.  Either  of  these  may  be  taken  in  a 
little  sugar  made  into  a paste  by  a few  drops 
of  water,  or  in  jam,  treacle,  honey  or  gruel. 
Fever  powder  for  an  adult.  1.  Take  of— 

Nitre,  powdered  ...  4 grains. 

Ipecacuanha  ....  2 grains. 

Antimonial  powder  . . 3 grains. 

Mix.  One  to  be  taken  every  four  or  six 
hours.  2.  Take  of— 

Powdered  sugar  ...  5 grains. 
Tartar  emetic  ....  1 grain. 

Antimonial  powder  . . 2 grains. 
Calomel li  grain. 

Mi.x ; and  take  one  every  two,  three,  or  i'our 
hours.  Diaphoretic  or  sweating  powder  for  an 
adult.  1.  Take  of— 

Dover’s  powder  ...  10  grains. 

To  be  taken  at  bedtime.  2.  Take  of— 
Dover’s  powder  . . . !>  grains. 
Powdered  squills  . . . Ij  gram. 
Antimonial  powder  . . 4 grains. 
Calomel 2 grams. 

Mix;  and  take  at  bedtime,  following  both 
this  and  the  preceding  powder,  an  hour 
after,  by  a hot  drink  of  gruel,  or  some 
agreeable  beverage. 

Pit  AWN  .7  P CLY.— Make  a savoury  jelly 
of  calf’s  feet  or  cow-heel,  a piece  of  skate  or 
trimmings  of  turbot,  with  horseradish, 
lemon-p*^el,  an  onion,  and  a piece  of  lean 
bacon.  When  boiled  to  a jelly,  strain  it ; 
and  when  cold,  take  oil'  the  i'at,  keep  back 
the  sediment,  and  boil  it  up  with  a glass  of 
white  wine,  the  juice  of  a lemon,  and  the 
whisked  whites  and  crushed  shells  ol'  four 
eo'gs.  Do  not  disturb  it  by  stirring.  When 


boiled,  let  it  settle  for  twenty  minutes,  and 
run  it  through  a jelly  bag.  Pour  some  of  the 
jelly  into  a deep  dish  ; when  it  has  solidified, 
put  in  prawns,  with  their  backs  downwards, 
fill  up  the  dish  with  the  jelly,  and  when  cold 
turn  the  whole  out. 

PEAWN  PIE.  — Have  ready  as  many 
well  cleaned  prawns  as  will  nearly  fill  a pie- 
dish.  Season  with  pounded  mace,  cloves, 
a little  cayenne,  or  chili  vinegar.  Put  some 
butter  in  the  dish,  and  cover  with  a light 
puff  paste.  It  will  require  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  to  bake  it. 

PEAWN  SOUP. — Boil  a hundred  prawns 
in  a little  water,  vinegar,  salt,  and  a few 
sweet  herbs;  save  the  liquor.  Pick  the 
prawns,  and  pound  the  shells  together  with 
a small  roll.  Pour  the  liquor  over  the  shells 
in  a sieve,  and  then  pour  two  quarts  of  fish 
stock  over  them.  Tear  a lobster  into  small 
pieces,  and  add  this  with  a quart  of  good 
beef  stock  to  the  whole.  Simmer  gently, 
savour  with  pepper  and  salt,  thicken  with 
floured,  butter,  and  serve. 

PEAWNS  POTTED.-Boil,  and  pick  a 
sufficient  number  of  prawns,  then  pound 
them  in  a mortar,  and  mix  them  up  into  a 
paste,  with  a little  butter;  season  with 
white  pepper,  salt,  and  a little  allspice,  then 
press  into  the  pots,  and  cover  with  clarified 
butter. 

PEAWNS,  TO  Boiii.-Throw  the  prawns 
into  plenty  of  fast-boiling  water,  to  which 
salt  has  been  added  in  the  proportion  of  six 
ounces  to  the  gallon ; take  off  all  the  scum, 
and  boil  the  prawns  for  eight  or  nine 
minutes.  As  soon  as  they  are  tender,  drain 
them  thoroughly  in  a cullender,  and  spread 
them  out  on  a soft  cloth  to  cool ; or  dish 
them  on  a napkin,  and  send  them  hot  to 
table,  when  they  are  liked  so.  Eeady- 
dressed  prawns  may  be  preserved  fit  for 
eating  at  least  twelve  hours  longer  than 
they  would  otherwise  keep,  by  throwing 
them  for  an  instant  into  boiling  salt  and 
water  u'hen  they  first  begin  to  lose  their 
freshness,  and  afterwards  draining  them. 

PEECIPITATION.  — The  formation  or 
subsidence  of  a precipitate.  When  the  pre- 
cipitate is  the  chief  object  of  the  process,  it 
is  necess.ary  to  wash  it  after  it  is  separated 
by  filtration.  This  operation  requires  little 
attention  when  the  substance  thrown  down 
is  insoluble  in  water  ; but  when  it  is  in  some 
degree  soluble  in  that  liquid,  great  attention 
is  required  to  prevent  the  loss  which  might 
result  from  the  use  of  too  much  water. 
Precipitates  soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble 
in  alcohol,  are  I'requently,  on  the  small 
scale,  washed  with  spirit  more  or  less  con- 
centrated. The  best  precipitating  vessel  is 
a very  tall  glass  jar,  furnished  with  a lip  and 
spout,  and  narrower  at  the  bottom  than  at 
the  mouth,  so  that  the  precipitate  may 
readily  collect  by  subsidence,  and  the  super- 
natant liquor  be  decanted  off  with  more  ease. 

PEEPOSITION.- In  grammar,  a part  of 
speech  ;ised  to  express  a relation  between 
difierent  things  : thus,  in— he  went  to  town, 
he  walked  wiilt  his  friends,  the  words  to  and 
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icilh  connect  the  notions  of  “he  went” 
and  “he  walked,”  respectively  with  the 
notions  of  “town”  and  “friend.”  Pre- 
positions are  so  called  because  they  are 
preposed  or  prefixed  to  the  words  with  which 
they  are  connected ; but  this  is  sometimes  a 
misnomer,  as  they  are  occasionally  placed 
after  such  words,  as  in  wherewith,  wherein, 
whereupon,  thereby.  The  following  words  are 
usually  considered  prepositions  : — above  ; 
about ; after  ; against ; among  ; amongst ; 
amid;  amidst;  around;  at;  between;  be- 
twixt ; beyond ; before ; behind ; beneath ; 
below  ; beside ; by ; down  ; for ; from ; in  ; 
into ; near ; nigh ; of ; off ; over ; on  ; upon ; 
since;  through,  throughout ; till,  until ; to; 
unto;  toward,  towards ; under,  underneath ; 
up : with  : within  ; without. 

PRESERVES,  Directions  for  Pre- 
paring.— In  performing  this  process  it  is 
desirable  to  have  three  or  four  wooden 
spoons,  or  spatulas,  a fine  hair  sieve,  or  two 
large  squares  of  common  muslin,  and  a 
strainer  of  closer  texture.  A pan,  as  seen 
in  the  engraving,  is  the  one  ordinarily  used 
for  boiling  the  fruit  in.  Brass  pans,  scoured 


till  they  are  brightly  clean,  are  still  much 
used  for  making  preserves  ; but  a vessel  of 
double  block  tin,  or  of  iron  very  thickly 
tinned,  or,  better,  enamelled,  if  kept  lor 
jellie.s  and  sweet  things,  answers  very  well, 
and  is  safer,  particularly  for  the  coarser 
preserves,  which,  being  generally  made  with 
a coarse  allowance  of  sugar,  require  long 
boiling.  Damp  is  a great  enemv  to  pre- 
serves, and  they  should  therefore  be  kept  in 
a dry  cool  place.  When  the  slightest  fer- 
mentation is  perceptible  in  the  syrup,  it 
should  be  immediately  boiled  for  some  mo- 
ments, and  well  skimmed;  the  fruit  taken 
from  it  should  then  be  thrown  in.  and  well 
scalded  also;  and  the  whole,  when  done, 
should  be  turned  into  a very  clean  dry  jar. 
The  following  are  a few  general  rules  and 
directions  for  preserving.  Let  everything 
used  for  the  purpose  be  delicately  clean  and 
dry,  bottles  especially  so.  Never  “ 

preserving  pan  fiat  upon  the  fire,  ® 

will  render  the  preserve  liable 
it  is  called;  that  is  to  say,  to  adhere  close  X 
to  the  metal,  and  then  to  burn ; **  »“ould 
rest  always  on  a trivet,  or  on  tlie 
bars  of  a kitchen  range,  when  there  is  no 
regular  preserving  stove  in  the  house,  a ^ 
the  sugar  is  added  to  them,  stir  the  , 

gently  at  first,  and  more  miickly  towards 
the  end,  without  quitting  them  until  they 
are  done;  this  precaution  will  always  pre- 
vent tile  chance  of  their  being  spoiled.  Ail 
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preserves  should  be  carefully  cleared  of  the 
scum  as  it  rises.  Fruit  which  is  preserved 
in  syrup  must  first  be  blanched  or  boiled 
gently,  until  it  sufficiently  softens  to  ab- 
sorb the  sugar ; and  a thin  syrup  must  be 
poured  on  it  at  first,  or  it  will  shrivel  instead 
of  remaining  plump  and  becoming  clear. 
Thus,  if  its  weight  of  sugar  is  to  be  allowed, 
and  boiled  to  a syrup  with  a pint  of  water 
to  the  pound,  only  half  the  w'eight  must  be 
taken  at  first,  and  this  must  not  be  boiled 
with  the  water  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes  at  the  commencement  of  the  pro- 
cess ; a part  of  the  remaining  sugar  must 
be  added  every  time  the  syrup  is  reboiled. 
unless  it  should  be  otherwise  directed  in  the 
receipt.  To  preserve  both  the  true  flavour 
and  the  colour  of  the  fruit  in  jams  and 
jellies,  boil  them  rapidly  until  they  are  well 
reduced,  before  the  sugar  is  added,  and 
quickly  afterwards  ; but  do  not  allow  them 
to  become  so  much  thickened  that  the 
sugar  will  not  dissolve  in  them  easily  and 
throw  up  the  scum.  In  some  seasons  the 
juice  is  so  much  richer  than  in  others,  that 
this  effect  takes  place  suddenly;  but  the 
drop  which  adheres  to  the  skimmer  when 
it  is  held  up,  will  show  the  state  it  has 
reached.  Never  use  tin,  iron,  or  pewter 
spoons  or  skimmers  for  preserves,  as  they 
wili  convert  the  colour  of  red  fruit  into  a 
dingy  purple,  and  impart  besides  _ a very 
unpleasant  flavour.  When  cheap  jams  or 
jellies  are  required,  make  them  vrith  Lisbon 
sugaff  but  use  that  which  is  well  refined 
always  for  preserves  in  general.  Let  Iruita 
for  preserving  be  always  gathered  in  per- 
fectly dry  weather,  and  be  free  both  from 
the  morning  and  evening  dew,  and,  as  mueh 
as  possible,  from  dust.  Never  squeeze  fruit 
too  much  ; take  merely  the  juice  that  flows 
freely,  and  use  what  remains  ior  made  wine 
or  plain  jams.  Unless  preserves  are  bright, 
and  of  a fine  colour,  they  will  lose  half  their 
value;  and  this  they  will  never  be  if  the 
fruit  is  sQueezed  till  the  skins  and  seeas  are 
broken.  Let  sieves  be  dipped  in,  and  jeliy- 
bags  be  wrung  outof  hot  water  before  using 
them,  or  they  will  absorb  a great  quantity 
of  the  jelly.  For  tying  down  preserves, 
shape  papers  the  size  of  the  Pdts  or  jars, 
but  leaving  them  an  inch  and  a half  longer, 
that  they  may  tie  and  overlap  the  edges ; 
brush  these  papers  inside,  till  ^ 

saturated,  with  beaten  white  ot  ecg;  t'e  o‘i 
while  moist.  They  will  dry  and  oo'llJP®® 
like  bladder.  Notliing,  however,  can  more 
thoroughly  exclude  the  air  than  bladder 
over  corks,  or  double  bladder.  1 or  p - 
serving  raw  fresh  Iruits  that  are  pierel^y 
scalded,  good  corks  dipped  in  resin  are 
efiectiial ; and  for  preserved  stone-fruit, 
melted  suet  in  a thick  layer  is  sometimes 


poured  upon  the  pcpc!'-  , 

DRESSER- ROI.LER.— An  agricultural 
implement,  the  chief  effect  of  the  applica- 
tion of  which  is  to  produce  consolidation  in 
the  soil  over  a narrow  space,  in  which  space 
tlie  seeds  of  plants  are  to  have  root;  hence 
its  effects  are  applicable  only  to  the  drm 
system  of  culture,  and  that  only 
particular  circumstance  of  a consolidated 
soil  the  ordinary  texture  ol  which  Is  too 
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loose  and  friable  for  the  continued  support 
of  the  wheat  plant,  and  close  contact  in  the 
furrow- slices  of  the  soil  on  being  ploughed 
from  grass  for  a seed  furrow.  The  presser- 
roller  is  of  very  simple  construction.  The 
carriage  consists  of  a rectangular  frame. 
A pair  of  horse  shafts  are  bolted  upon  the 
frame  on  the  near  side ; a cast  iron  bracket 
supports  the  frame  upon  the  axle.  This  axle 
carries  the  two  pressing  wheels,  which  are 
provided  with  the  means  of  being  fixed  at 
any  desired  distance  apart,  thougli  nine  or 
ten  inches  is  the  usual  space.  The  axle 
carries  also  the  light  carriage  wheel.  The 
off-side  shaft  is  supported  by  an  iron  stay- 
rod  ; and  two  iron  scrapers  are  attached  to 
the  hind  bar,  for  the  purpose  of  throwing 
off  any  soil  that  may  adhere  to  the  wheel. 

PRIMROSE.  — An  extensive  genus  of 
small  but  very  pretty  and  desirable  plants. 
All  the  species  of  primrose  succeed  best  in 
a mixture  of  loam  and  peat,  and  increase 
readily  by  seeds,  or  by  dividing  the  plants, 
whicli  should  be  done  as  soon  as  they  have 
flowered. 

PRIMROSE  OINTMENT.  — Bruise  a 
pound  of  the  leaves  of  the  plant  in  a mortar, 
along  with  half  a pound  of  the  flowers ; 
simmer  them  in  an  equal  quantity  of  hog’s 
lard,  without  salt,  until  the  priniroses  be- 
come crisp ; after  which  the  ointment, 
whilst  fluid,  must  be  strained  through  a 
coarse  sieve.  This  is  an  excellent  ap^ca- 
tion  for  obstinate  ulcers,  or  for  burns. 

PRIMROSE  PUDDING.— Take  of  petals 
of  primroses,  chopped  fine,  a quart ; flour, 
half  a pound,  and  a little  salt.  Mix  these 
with  water  into  a paste ; form  into  a pud- 
ding; boil,  and  serve  with  melted  butter 
and  sugar. 

PRIMROSE  VINEGAR.— Boil  four 
pounds  of  moist  sugar  in  ten  quarts  of 
water  for  about  a quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
take  off  the  scum ; then  pour  the  liquor  on 
six  pints  of  primroses,  add  some  fresh 
yeast  before  it  is  quite  cold,  and  let  it  work 
all  niglit  in  a warm  place.  When  the  fer- 
mentation is  over,  close  up  the  barrel,  and 
Still  keep  it  in  a warm  place  for  use. 

PRINCIPAL  AND  AGENT.-Tho  rela- 
tive rights  and  duties  of  principal  and  agent 
may  be  comprised  as  follows The  llrst 
great  duty  of  an  agent  is  to  use  faithfully, 
and  in  its  full  extent,  the  authority  which 
has  been  given  iiiin.  An  agent’s  authority 
is  said  to  be  limited  when  he  is  bound  by 
precise  instruction,  and  unlimited  when  he 
IS  not  BO  bound.  When  his  authority  is 
limited,  an  agent  ifl  bound  to  adliere  strictly 
to  his  instructions  in  every  particular.  Tlius, 
if  instructed  to  sell,  lie  has  no  right  to 
barter ; nor  if  instructed  to  sell  at  a certain 
price,  is  lie  authorized  to  take  less.  When 
the  agent's  anthoriiy  is  not  limited  by  pre- 
cise instructions,  his  duty  is  to  act  in  con- 
formity with  what  may  reasonably  be  pre- 
sumed to  bo  the  intentions  of  his  em- 
ployer; and,  in  the  absence  of  nil  otlier 
means  of  ascertaining  wlint  these  intentions 
are,  he  Is  to  act  for  the  interest  of  his  prin- 


cipal according  to  the  discretion  which  may 
be  expected  from  a prudent  man  in  the 
management  of  his  own  business.  Thus,  if 
he  is  authorized  to  sell,  and  no  price  is 
limited  by  his  instructions,  it  should  be  his 
endeavour  to  obtain  the  best  price  which 
the  goods  are  fairly  worth.  If  there  have 
been  other  transactions  of  the  same  nature 
between  the  parties,  it  is  to  be  presumed 
that  the  principal  intends  that  the  same 
mode  of  dealing  should  be  pursued  which 
in  former  cases  he  had  prescribed  or  ap- 
proved of.  In  mercantile  transactions,  it  is 
a rule  of  universal  application,  that,  in  the 
absence  of  other  instructions,  the  principal 
must  be  presumed  to  intend  that  his  agent 
should  follow  the  common  usage  of  the  par- 
ticular business  in  which  he  is  employed. 
This,  therefore,  is  the  course  which  it  is  the 
agent’s  duty  to  pursue ; and  he  mil  in  all 
cases  be  justified  in  so  doing,  even  though, 
under  the  particular  circumstances,  he  might 
have  acted  otherwise  to  the  greater  advan- 
tage of  his  principal.  An  authority  is  always 
to  be  so  construed  as  to  include  all  necessary 
or  usual  means  of  executing  it  with  effect. 
_An  agent  is,  therefore,  authorized  to  do  all 
’such  subordinate  acts  as  are  either  requisite 
by  law,  in  order  to  the  due  performance  of 
the  principal  effects  of  its  instructions,  or 
are  necessary  to  effect  it  in  the  best  and 
most  convenient  manner,  or  are  usually 
incidental  to  it  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
businees.— See  Agent. 

PROBANG.— An  instrument  used  tore- 
move  obstructions  which  are  lodged  in  the 
Ftg.  1.  gullets  of  animals.  The  common 


probang  is  represented  in  fig.  i,  a 
being  the  cup- end,  which  is  so 
formed  that  it  may  partially  lay 
hold  of  the  piece  ot  turnip  or 
potato,  and  not  slip  between  it 
and  the  gullet,  to  the  risk  of 
rupturing  the  latter ; and  being 
of  larger  diameter  than  the  usum 
state  of  the  gullet,  on  being  pressed 
forward,  it  distends  the  surround- 
ing parts,  and  makes  room  for  the 
obstructing  body  to  proceed  to  the 
stomach.  The  probang  is  used  in 
the  following  manner : — Let  the 
piece  of  wood,  fig.  2,  be  placed  over 
the  open  moutli  of  the  animal  as 
a bit,  and  the  straps  of  leather 
attached  to  it  buckled  tightly  over 
tlie  neck  behind  the  horns,  to  keep 
the  bit  steady  in  its  place.  The  use 
of  the  bit  is,  not  only  to  keep  the 
mouth  open  without  trouble,  but 
to  prevent  the  animal  injuring  the 
probang  with  its  teeth,  and  it 
offers  the  most  direct  passage  for 
the  probang  towards  the  throat. 
Let  two  or  three  men  seize  the 
animal  on  both  sides  by  the  horns 
or  otherwise,  and  let  its  mouth  be 
held  projecting  forward  in  an  easy 
position,  but  no  lingers  introduced 
into  the  nostrils  to  obstruct  the 
breathing  of  the  animal,  nor  the 
tt  tongue  forcibly  pulled  out  of  the 
side  of  the  mouth.  Introduce  now 
the  cup-end,  a,  of  the  probang  through  the 
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round  liole,  6,  of 
the  mouthpiece, 
fig.  2,  and  push 
it  eently  to- 
wards the  throat 
until  you  feel 
the  obstruction 
resisting  your 
further  pro- 
gress ; push 
then  with  a firm 
and  persevering 
hand,  caution- 
ing the  attend- 
ants, previously 
to  doing  so,  to  hold  on  firmly ; for  the, 
shifting  of  the  obstruction  by  the  instru- 
ment may  cause  the  animal  pain,  and 
make  it  wince  and  even  leap  aside.  The 
obstruction  will  now  most  likely  give  way, 
especially  if  the  operation  be  performed 
before  the  obstructed  parts  have  begun  to 
swell ; but  if  not,  the  probang  must  be  used 
with  still  more  force,  whilst  another  person 
rubs  with  his  hands  up  and  down  upon  the 
distended  throat  of  the  beast.  If  these  at- 
tempts fail,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the 
knife,  and  a veterinary  surgeon  sent  for 
instantly. 

PKOLAPSUS.— A falling  down,  or  more 
properly  failing  out,  of  some  part  of  the 
viscera  of  the  body,  distinguished  from 
a procidentia,  or  protrusion  of  the  same 
parts.  It  will  be,  however,  sufficient  to 
confine  the  attention  to  one  kind  of  pro- 
lapsus, common  to  very  weak  children,  and 
those  attended  with  worms,  or  of  a scro- 
fulous habit  of  body,  and  known  as  pro- 
lapsus ani,  or  falling  down  of  the  bowel. 
All  the  mother  need  do  in  this  case  is  to  dab 
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the  protruded  part  thoroughly  with  a piece 
of  lint  well  wetted  in  the  extract  of  lead,  and 
gently  return  the  part  to  its  natural  position. 
One  or  two  applications,  with  a course  of 
tonics,  and  bathing  the  hips  and  loins  of 
the  child  in  cold  salt  water  every  day,  will 
be  all  that  is  necessary  to  effect  a permanent 
cure  of  this  distressing  affection. 

PROMISSORY  NOTE.— A direct  engage- 
ment in  writing  to  pay  a specified  sum  within 
a limited  time,  or  on  demand,  to  a person 
therein  named,  or  his  order,  or  to  bearer. 
Promissory  notes  are  transferable,  and  in 
all  respects  are  so  nearly  assimilated  to  bills 
of  excnange,  that  alt  the  decisions  and  rules 
relative  to  one,  are  in  general  applicable  to 
the  other.  'I'he  chief  distinction  between 
them  is,  that  there  are  only  two  parties  to 
a note,  the  drawer  of  a note  standing  in  the 
place  of  the  acceptor  of  a bill.  No  formal 
set  of  words  is  necessary  to  the  vaiidiiy  oi 
a promissory  note ; nor  is  it  essential  it 
should  contain  any  words  rendering  it 
negotiable.  A note  promising  to  account 
with  another,  at  his  order,  for  a certain 
sum,  value  received,  is  a valid  promissory 
note,  though  it  contains  no  lormal  promise 
to  pay.  A note  beginning,  “ I promise  W 
pay,”  and  signed  by  two  or  more 
18  a several  as  well  as  a joint  note,  and  the 
parties  may  be  sued  Jointly  or  separately : 
so.  If  the  note  begin,  '•  VVe  jointly  and  seve- 
rally promise  to  pay but  when  a pro- 
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missory  note  is  made  by  several,  thus, 
“We  promise  to  pay,”  it  is  a joint  note 
only. 

PPONOUN.— In  grammar  apart  of  speech 
indicating  a word  that  sujmlies  the  place  of 
a noun.  Pronouns  are  oi  three  classes — 
personal;  relative,  interrogative.  The  per- 
sonal pronouns  are  three  in  number  — 
namely,  /,  thou,  he  (she,  or  it).  All  pronouns 
refer  to  some  noun,  which,  as  it  generally 
goes  before,  gets  the  name  of  antecedent ; 
but  as  it  may  come  after,  correlative  would 
appear  a better  term.  In  the  case  of  one 
class  of  pronouns,  the  reference  is  so  ob- 
vious and  immediate,  that  they  have  been 
called  relative  by  way  of  distinction.  These 
are  who,  which,  that,  as.  Who  is  used  when 
the  reference  is  to  a person  ; which,  when  it 
is  to  a thing;  that  and  as  refer  to  persona 
or  to  things.  The  interrogative  pronouns, 
so  called  because  they  are  used  to  ask  ques- 
tions, are  who,  which,  what,  and  whether.  When 
what  is  not  used  to  ask  a question,  it  gets 
the  name  of  compound  relative  pronoun,  as 
it  includes  in  itself  the  ideas  of  both  cor- 
relative and  relative ; thus,  “ Give  me  what 
is  in  your  hand”  is  equivalent  to  “Give 
me  Ote  thing  which  is  in  your  hand.”  The 
inseparable  word  self,  with  its  plural  selves, 
is  called  the  reciprocal  pronoun,  and  denotes 
that  the  object  and  agent  of  the  verb  are 
the  same.  Self  is  added  to  personal  pro- 
nouns for  the  same  purpose  that  own  is 
affixed  to  pronominal  adjectives  ; that  is, 
to  express  emphasis  or  opposition.^  Thus, 
“I  did  it  with  my  own  hand,”  that  is  with- 
out the  assistance  of  any  other  person : 
“ He  did  it  all  himself,"  that  is  without  the 
assistance  of  any  other. 

pronunciation,— The  principal  rules 
of  pronunciation  are  as  follows : — C before 
a,  0,  and  u,  and  in  some  other  situations,  is  a 
close  articulation  like  k.  Before  e,  i,  and  y, 
c is  precisely  equivalent  to  s in  same,  thus, 
as  in  cell,  cider,  cypress.  E final  indicates 
that  the  preceding  vow’el  is  long,  as  in  hate, 
mete,  sire,  robe,  lyre,  abate,  recede,  invite,  remote, 
intrude.  E final  indicates  that  c preceding 
has  the  sound  of  s,  as  in  lace,  lance;  and  that 
g preceding  has  the  sound  of  j,  as  in  charge, 
page,  challenge.  E final  in  proper  English 
words  never  forms  a syllable,  and  in  the 
most  used  words  in  the  terminating  un- 
accented syllable,  it  is  silent ; thus,  nature, 
genuine,  examine,  granite,  are  pronounced  na- 
tur,  genuin,  examin,  granit.  E final  in  some 
words  of  foreign  origin  forms  ii  syllable : 
syncope,  simile.  E flnalis  silent  alter  I in  the 
following  terminations,  ble,  cle,  die,  fie,  gle, 
kle,  pie,  tie,  xle,  as  in  able,  manacle,  cradle, 
rafile,  mangle,  wrinkle,  supple,  rattle,  puzzle, 
which  are  pronounced  ab'l,  man'acl,  cru’dl, 
raffi,  man'gl,  wrin’kl,  sup'pl,  puz'zl.  E is 
usually  silent  in  the  termination  en,  as  m 
U)ken,  broken,  pronounced  to’kn,  bro'kn.  Ous 
in  the  termination  of  adjectives  and  their 
derivatives  is  pronounced  us,  as  in  gracious, 
pious,  pompous.  Ce,  cl,  ti,  before  a vowel, 
nas  the  sound  of  sh,  as  in  cetaceous,  gracious, 
motion, partial,  ingratiate,  pronounced 
grashus,  moshon,  parshal,  ingrashiale.  Ti,  after 
a consonant,  lias  tlie  sound  of  ch,  as  in 
Christian,  bastion,  pronounced  chrischan,  bos- 
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chon.  Si,  after  an  accented  vowel,  is  pro- 
nounced likezA,  as  in  Ephesian,  confusion,  pro- 
nounced Ephezhan,  confuzhon.  When  ci  or  ti 
precede  similar  combinations,  as  in  pronun- 
ti'ahon,  negoftatton,  they  may  be  pronounced 
ce  instead  of  she,  to  prevent  a repetition  of 
tile  latter  syllable,  as  pronunceashon  instead 
of  pronunsheashon.  Gh,  both  in  the  middle 
and  at  the  end  of  words,  is  silent,  as  in 
caught,  brought,  fright,  nigh,  sigh,  pronounced 
caut,  baut,  frite,  ni,  si.  In  the  following  ex- 
ceptions, however,  gh  is  pronoimced  as  /; 
cough,  chough,  dough,  enough,  laugh,  rough, 
tough,  trough.  The  seven  sounds  which  the 
combination  ough  variously  assumes,  are 
illustrated  in  the  following  couplet : — 

“Though  the  rough  cough  and  hiccough 
plough  me  through, 

’Mid  life’s  dark  lough  my  course  I stiU 
pursue.” 

When  wh  begins  a word,  the  aspirate 
h precedes  w in  pronunciation,  as  in  what, 
•whiff,  whale,  pronounced  hwat,  hwiff,  hwale, 
w having  precisely  the  sound  of  oo;  in 
the  following  words  w is  silent : who, 
whom,  whose,  whoop,  whole.  H after  r has  no 
sound  as  in  rheum,  rhyme,  pronounced 
reum,  ryme.  H should  be  sounded  in  the 
middle  of  words,  as  in  fore/iead,  ab/ior, 
be/iold,  ex/iaust,  in/iabit,  un/iorse.  H should 
always  be  sounded  except  in  the  following 
words  : heir,  herb,  honest,  honour,  hospital, 
vjstler,  hour,  humour,  humble,  and  all 
■ heir  derivatives,  as  honestly,  honourable, 
•tc.  li  and  g are  silent  before  n,  as  I^now, 
gnaw,  pronounced  no,  naw.  W before  r is 
silent,  as  in  wrong,  wreath,  pronounced  rang, 
reath.  B after  m is  silent,  as  in  dumb,  numb, 
pronounced  dum,  num.  Jj  before  k is  silent, 
as  in  baulk,  talk,  walk,  pronounced  bank,  tank, 
wauk.  Ph  has  the  sound  of/,  as  in  philo- 
sophy, pronounced  filosofy.  Ng  has  two 
sounds,  the  one  as  in  sugar,  the  other  as  in 
linger.  N after  m,  and  closing  a syllable,  is 
silent,  as  in  hymn,  condemn.  P before  s and  t 
is  mute,  as  in  psalm,  pseudo,  ptarmigan,  pro- 
nounced sahm,  sudo,  tarmigan.  ^ It  has  two 
sounds,  one  strong  and  vibrating,  as  at  the 
beginning  of  words  and  syllables  such  as 
rock,  reckon,  raw ; the  other  at  the  termination 
of  words,  or  when  it  is  succeeded  by  a con- 
sonant, as  farmci',  morn.  Before  the  letter 
r there  is  a slight  sound  of  e between  the 
vowel  and  the  consonant ; thus,  bare,  parent, 
mere,  mire,  more,  pure,  are  pronounced  nearly 
baer,  paerent,  mar,  mier,  inoa',  puer.  1 here 
are  other  rules  of  pronunciation  alTectiiig 
the  combination  of  vowels,  &c.  ; but  the 

foregoing  are  the  chief. 

Krrora  made  in  pronunciation  are  very 
nmneroua,  and  many  of  Iheni  grate  ofTen- 
sivciy  ou  tile  ear ; the  abuse  ot  the  letter  II, 
being  aspirated  when  it  should  be  silent, 
and  silent  when  it  should  be  aspirated,  is 
one  of  the  most  prominent  of  these  faults. 
I’rononncing  the  letter  « as  though  it  were 
00  is  also  another  error  very  generally  com- 
mitted. The  interchange  of  w for  v,  and 
V lor  w;  the  sound  k instead  of  g at  the  ter- 
mination of  words,  as  somethin^-,  nothinf; 
the  addition  of  r at  the  end  of  words  end- 
ing in  vowels,  as  idear,  Elizur;  and  the 


pronouncing  of  words  ending  in  ow  as  though 
they  were  spelt  ei — are  all  of  them  offences 
against  correct  pronunciation  and  good  taste. 
A glaring  error,  even  amon  gst  intehigent  per- 
sons, is  dropping  the  final  consonant  in  a 
word,  such  as  bread  an’  butter,  what  will 
you  gi’e  for  it,  no  more  o’  that,  instead  of 
bread  and  butter,  what  will  you  gite  for  it 
no  more  0/ that.  To  attain  a faultless  pro- 
nunciation, a person  should  exercise  himself 
in  writing  down  certain  sentences,  repeating 
them  to  himself,  and  correcting  errors  which 
fall  upon  his  ear,  until  he  is  perfect. 

PKUNING.— In  gardening  and  the  cul- 
ture of  fruits,  pruning  denotes  the  removal  of 
the  excrescences  or  superfluous  portions  of 
trees,  with  the  view  of  rendering  the  trees 
more  fruitful,  to  make  them  grow  higher 
and  with  greater  regularity,  or  to  produce 
larger  and  better  flavoured  fruit.  It  carried 
to  too  great  an  extent,  the  desired  result  is 
not  obtained,  for  every  tree  requires  a 
certain  amount  of  leaf- surface  for  the  ela- 
boration of  its  sap ; and,  therefore,  if  this 
be  reduced  too  much,  blossom- buds  are 
produced  less  abundantly,  for  leaves  are 
more  necessary  for  the  health  of  the  plant ; 
and,  by  a wise  provision,  the  parts  less 
requisite  for  individual  vigour  are  super- 
seded by  the  parts  more  needed.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  branches  are  left  too 
thick,  they  over- shadow  those  beneath  them, 
and  so  exclude  the  light  as  to  prevent  that 
elaboration  of  the  sap,  without  which  no 
blossom-buds  are  formed,  but  an  excessive 
production  of  leaves,  in  the  vain  effort  to 
attain  by  an  enlarged  surface  that  elabora- 
tion which  a smaller  surface  would  effect  in 
a more  intense  light.  The  seasonof  pruning 
must  be  regulated  in  some  degree  by  the 
strength  of  the  tree;  for  although,  as  a 
general  rule,  the  operation  should  not  take 
place  till  the  fall  of  the  leaf  indicates  that 
vegetation  has  ceased,  yet,  if  the  tree  be 
weak,  it  may  often  be  performed  with  ad- 
vantage a little  earlier ; but  still  so  late  fn 
the  autumn  as  to  prevent  the  protrusion  of 
fresh  shoots.  The  chief  guide  in  pruning 
consists  in  being  well  acquainted  with  the 
mode  of  the  bearing  of  the  different  sorts  of 
trees,  and  forming  an  early  judgment  of  the 
future  events  of  shoots  and  branches,  and 
many  other  circumstances  for  which  some 
general  rules  may  be  given;  but  there  are 
particular  instances  which  cannotbe  judged 
of  but  upon  the  spot,  and  depetid  chiefly  on 
practice  and  observation.  Summer  pruning 
18  a most  necessary  operation.  Young 
shoots  require  thinning  to  preserve  the 
beauty  of  the  trees  and  to  eiicournge  the 
fruit ; and  the  sooner  it  is  performed  the 
better.  It  is,  therefore,  advisable  to  begin 
this  work  in  May,  or  early  in  J une,  removing 
all  superfluous  growtlis  and  ill-jilaced  shoots, 
which  may  be  done  with  considerably  more 
expedition  and  exactness  than  when  the 
trees  have  shot  a considerable  length. 
When,  however,  a tree  is  inclined  to  luxu- 
riance, it  is  proper  to  retain  us  many  of  the  re- 
gular shoots  as  can  becoinmodiously  trained 
m with  any  regularity,  in  order  to  divide  and 
exhaust  ihe  too  abundant  sap.  It  will  be 
necessary  10  reviewthe  trees  occasionally. 
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Fig.  1. 


in  order  to  re-form  such  branches  or  shoots 
as  may  have  started  from  their  places,  or 
taken  a wrong  direction  ; and,  according  as 
any  fresh  irregular  shoots  protrude  alter 
the  general  dressing  may  be  displaced,  or 
as  the  already  teamed  ones  advance  in 
length,  or  project  from 
the  wall  or  espalier, 
they  should  be  trained 
in  close.  In  the  winter- 
pruning,  a general 
regulation  must  be 
observed,  both  of  the 
mother  branches,  and 
the  supply  of  young 
wood  laid  in  the  pre- 
ceding summer  ; and 
the  proper  time  for 
this  work  is  any  period 
during  open  weather, 
from  November  till 
March  ; but  the  sooner 
the  better.  In  per- 
forming this  work,  it  is 
proper  to  un-nail  or 
loosen  a chief  part  of 
the'  branches,  particu- 
larly of  peaches,  necta- 
rines, apricots,  vines, 
and  other  trees  re- 
quiring an  annual  sup- 
ply of  young  wood. 
The  effects  of  judicious 
and  injudicious  prun- 
ing are  illustrated  by 
the  accompanying  en- 
gravings. Fig.  1 re- 
presents a tree  of 

Fig.  2. 


thirty  years’  growth,  which  has  been  regu- 
larlv  and  nroperly  pruned.  Fuj.  2,  a tree  oi 
Uie  same  age,  which  has  been  neglected  as 
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to  pruning  during  its  early  growth,  and  has 
now  been  pruned  in  a way  too  frequently 
practised,  namely,  by  sawing  and  lopping 
off  the  branches  after  they  have  attained  a 
large  size.  Fig.  3 shows  the  bad  con- 
sequences of  neglecting 
early  pruning  in  the 
case  of  a plank  out  from 
an  ash  tree,  which  has 
been  pruned  by  lopping 
off  the  large  branches 
for  many  years  before  it 
was  felled.  The  outs  in 
this  case  had  been  made 
several  inches  from  the 
bole,  and  the  branches 
left  being  very  large,  the 
stumps  had  become  rot- 
ten. The  enlargement 
of  the  trunk  had  not, 
however,  been  stopped, 
for  the  new  wood  had 
covered  over  all  the 
haggled  parts,  in  some 
places  to  several  inches 
thick.  Yet  the  effects 
of  the  previous  exposure 
to  the  action  of  the 
weather,  by  injudicious 
pruning,  is  strikingly 
marked  by  the  decayed 
state  of  the  parts  con- 
nected with  branches 
which  had  been  ampu- 
tated. From  this  it  will  clearly  appear 
that,  if  pruning  is  to  be  practised  on  de- 
ciduous trees  at  all,  it  should  be  com- 
menced while  they  are  young,  and  carried  on 
progressively ; and  if  so,  no  such  blemishes 
will  be  found  in  the  timber  when  cut 
up.  Yet  it  does  sometimes  happen  that 
young  plantations  under  twenty  years’ 
growth  are  to  be  pruned.  In  such  cases, 
when  the  ill-placed  branches,  or  those 
intended  to  be  removed,  exceed  in  diameter 
two  inches,  it  is  better  to  commence  at 
their  extremities  and  shorten  them  back 
yearly.  By  thus  cutting  off  their  supplies, 
the  base  of  the  branch  will  be  lessened  more 
and  more  of  its  nourishment,  it  will  become 
sickly,  and  ultimately  die  away  altogether. 
The  implements  employed  for  pruning  are 
various  ; the  following  \vill 
be  found  the  most  useful, 
and  with  them  every  opera- 
tion of  pruning  may  he  ad- 
vantageously  uccomphsneo. 
Of  pruning  knives,  a small 
pocket  primer  having  two 
blades,  the  one  larger  than 
the  other,  is  to  be  recom- 
mended for  general  use.  its 
merlls  consist  in  its  light- 
ness and  small  bulk,  as  well 
as  its  being  useful  for  prun- 
ing, making  cuttings,  and 
cutting  ilowers.  Truning 
chisels  are  nearly  as  various 
as  pruning  knives.  The  best, 
however,  are  in  shape  of  a 
carpenter’s  chisel,  but  with 
a liandle  of  greater  or  less 
length  and  strength,  accordingto  the  height 
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and  size  of  the  branch  to  be  amputated. 
They  vary  in  breadth  of  cutting  face  from 
one  to  three  inches,  and  are  wrought  by 
placing  the  face  of  the  chisel  upon  the  part 
of  the  branch  where  the  cut  is 
to  be  made,  and  being  held  there 
by  one  man,  while  another  with 
a wooden  mallet,  sticking  up- 
wards, drives  the  chisel  through 
the  branch.  Thus,  branches  of 
almost  any  size,  from  seven  to 
twenty  feet  from  the  ground, 
may  be  cut  off.  Branches  nearer 
the  ground  may  be  cut  off  with 
chisels  having  shorter  handles, 
as  shown  in  the  engraving. 
Another  modification  of  it  is 
sometimes  used  in  orchard  and 
ornamental  tree  pruning,  daf- 
ering  only  from  the  former  in 
having  a guard  or  plate  placed 
behind  the  blade,  to  prevent  it 
entering  too  far  into  the  trunk 
from  which  the  branch  is  to  be 
removed.  The  advantage  of  the 
pruning  chisel  in  all  cases  over 
the  pruning  saw,  is  its  saving  the 
trouble  of  ascending  the  tree,  and  the  damage 
that  may  be  done  to  the  branches  by  a man 
going  up  to  cut  off  the  branch.  An  excellent 
substitute  for  all  pruning  chisels  is  found 
in  the  American  or  Indin  pole- 
saw,  depicted  in  the  annexed 
figure.  This  has  a blade  about 
four  inches  broad,  and  from 
eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  in 
length,  fixed  to  a pole-handle 
fo  any  required  length,  so  as  to 
reach  the  branch  to  be  removed. 
This  saw  differs  from  the  ordi- 
nary implement,  in  operating, 
by  pulling  instead  of  thrusting, 
so  that  a person  standing  on 
the  ground  can  work  the  saw  to 
every  advantage,  while  it  is 
sufficiently  stiff  not  to  break 
while  passing  through  the  wood. 
The  cuts  made  by  a saw  should 
have  the  wound  smoothed  by  the 
knife  or  small  plane,  and  in  most 
cases  be  painted  over  with  some 
mild  paint  to  exclude  the  air 
and  moisture.  The  pruning  bill 
is  a species  of  large  knife,  and 
in  the  liands  of  an  expert  work- 
man is  valuable,  in  cutting  off 
branches  larger  than  the  pruning 
knife  could  sever.  The  stroke 
should  always  be  given  in  an 
upright  direction,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, one  blow  should  perform 
the  operation.  They  are  very 
useful  in  pruning  thick  and 
overgrown  shrubbery,  as  they 
can  be  wrought  with  greater 
eflect  in  thick  jungles  than  al- 
most any  other  cutting  imple- 
ment. Sometimes  they  have 
only  one  cutting  face,  and  that 
Is  in  general  somewhat  crooked  towards 
the  point;  at  other  times  they  have  an 
axe-like  face  of  several  inches  in  length 
upon  their  back,  useful  in  cutting  large 


branches ; and  at  others  they 
have  instead  of  a cutting 
lace  upon  their  back,  a set 
of  teeth  or  serratures,  by 
which  the  operation  of 
sawing  may  be  performed. 

Pruning  shears  are  of  a still 
greater  variety ; one  of  the 
smallest  of  the  kind,  and 
particularly  useful  for  prun- 
ing off  tender  shoots,  is  seen 
in  the  accompanying  figure. 

It  may  also  be  used  for  cut- 
ting off  leaves,  bunches  of 
grapes,  flowers,  &c.,  that 
may  not  be  readily  reached 
by  the  hand ; and  while  it 
severs  the  leal  and  stem, 
still  holds  the  thing  severed 
until  it  may  be  taken  in 
the  hand.  The  curve  passing  round  the 
handle  and  lever  in  the  form  of  a ring, 
when  pulled  downwards  by  the  cord’, 
draws  the  leaves  towards  the  handle,  and 
causes  the  shear-like 
faces  to  meet ; these, 
instead  of  being  sharp 
at  their  edges,  meet 
in  what  may  be  called 
the  half  check  form, 
bruising  rather  than 
cutting  asunder  the 
footstalk  of  the  flower 
or  leaf,  and  thus  pre- 
venting its  lalling. 

The  stud  above  the 
ring  prevents  it  from 
siipping  upwards,  and 
the  spring  between 
the  lever  and  handle 
keeps  the  shears  open 
until  acted  upon  by  the  cord. 

PRUNE  PUDDING. — Mix  four  table- 
spoonfuls of  flour  in  a quart  of  milk ; add 
SIX  eggs,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  powdered 
ginger,  a little  salt,  and  a pound  of  prunes, 
lie  the  mixture  in  a cloth  and  boil  for  an 
hour. 


Flour,  4 tablespoonfuls;  milk,  1 
quart;  eggs,  6;  ginger,  2 teaspoonfuls; 
salt,  sufficient;  prunes,  lib. 

PRUNE  TART.— IVash  and  scald  the 
fruit ; take  out  the  atones,  and  either  bruise 
them  and  take  some  of  the  chopped  kernels 
to  add  to  the  tarts,  or  not,  as  preferred. 
Add  sugar  to  taste  to  the  fruit,  and  bake  it 
as  a tart. 

PRUNES  STEAVED.  — Put  the  prunes 
into  a small  saucepan  with  very  little  water, 
and  stew  them  till  they  are  soft,  but  not  to 
a mash.  The  stones  may  be  broken  and  a 
few  of  the  kernels  put  to  the  stew.  Prunes 
thus  prepared  prove  very  wholesome,  and 
are  i'requently  employed  medicinally  as  a 
gentle  laxative. 

PRUSSIC  ACID. — A compound  of  the 
three  elementary  gases,  nitrogen,  hydrogen, 
and  carbon.  Its  odour  is  powerful  and 
peculiar,  and  pungent  to  the  nostrils,  and  is 
often  compared  to  that  of  bitter  almond. 
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The  nses  of  medicinal  prussic  acid  in  the 
hands  of  a properly  qualified  practitioner 
are  most  valuable ; it  acts  as  a powerful 
sedative,  allaying;  pain,  sickness,  and  nervous 
irritability ; it  is  also  a most  admirable 
addition  to  lotions  for  various  purposes,  but 
in  every  form  cannot  safely  be  had  recourse 
to  as  a domestic  remedy. — For  information 
respecting  poisoning  by  prussic  acid,  see 
Poisons. 

PUBLISHING.— The  method  by  which 
books,  when  printed,  are  disseminated 
amongst  the  public.  Untried  authors  fre- 
quently experience  the  greatest  difliculty  in 
finding  a person  to  undertake  the  publication 
of  their  works,  and  this  must  be  necessarily 
the  case,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a matter  of  the 
purest  speculation  as  to  whether  the  works  in 
question  will  be  well  or  ill-received  by  the 
public.  'When  an  author,  however,  possesses 
the  means,  and  is  determined  to  produce  his 
book,  he  may  surmount  this  obstacle  by 
having  the  work  pubUshed  on  his  own  ac- 
count, that  is  to  say,  he  himself  goes  to  the 
expense  of  printing,  paper,  binding,  adver- 
tising, &c.,  and  supplies  a publisher  with  a 
certain  number  of  copies,  who  sells  the  work 
on  behalf  of  the  author,  and  renders  an  ac- 
count periodically,  charging  a percentage  on 
the  amount  sold,  by  way  of  commission. 
Should  a work  thus  produced,  chance  to  be 
successful,  the  same  author  may,  in  all 
probability,  dispose  of  a subsequent  work  by 
selling  the  copyright  to  the  publisher  for  a 
certain  sum.  and  thus  avoid  any  expense 
or  responsibility  in  the  matter.  Another 
mode  of  publishing,  is  for  the  publisher  to 
undertake  the  production  of  the  work  at  his 
sole  expense,  and  to  allow  the  author  a 
certain  share  of  the  profits  after  all  expenses 
are  paid.  A third  method  is  for  the  author 
to  sell  an  edition  of  a work  to  the  publisher 
for  a specified  sum ; the  author  thus  secures 
a certain  benefit,  and  also  reserves  to  himself 
the  copyright,  from  which  he  may  publish 
subsequent  editions  on  the  same  terms  as 
the  first.  There  are  several  things  to  be 
borne  in  mind  by  an  author  in  the  publica- 
tion of  his  work,  if  he  is  desirous  of  render- 
ing it  successful.  In  the  first  place,  he  must 
seek  out  a publisher  who  is  in  the  habit  of 
publishing  works  of  a kindred  nature ; there 
Is  an  obvious  advantage  in  this,  because  it 
follows  as  a matter  of  course  that  a publisher 
who  disseminates  an  especial  class  ot  works, 
has  a reputation  in  that  particular  depart- 
ment; this  generates  what  is  termed  a 
connection,  and  through  this  connection  Uie 
publisher  is  enabled  always  to  dispose  of  a 
certain  number  of  copies  of  a work  m the 
branch  of  literature  for  which  he  Is  cele- 
brated, provided,  of  course,  that  the  work, 
both  as  regards  its  intrinsic  value  and  ex- 
ternal aptiearance,  comes  up  to  the  usual 
Standard.  Another  matter  of  importance 
is,  that  the  work  should  be  advertised  gene- 
rally and  persistently ; this  aid  to  publicity 
is  highly  essential,  for,  without  it,  the  very 
best  of  works  published  under  the  happiest 
auspices  will  fall  to  make  their  way. 
should  this  be  done  in  a partial  and  timid 
manner ; in  calculating  the  probable  ex- 
penses of  a work  about  to  be  produced,  the 
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producer  should  set  down  a good  round  snm 
for  advertising  expenses,  and  disburse  that 
sum  with  the  full  assurance  that  the  outlay 
will  be  more  than  repaid . This  is  of  import- 
ance, not  only  as  regards  the  immediate  sale 
of  the  work  to  the  public,  but  as  affecting 
the  goodwill  and  exertions  of  the  publisher. 
If,  by  dint  of  advertising,  a work  is  being 
continually  demanded,  the  publisher  is  as 
continually  reminded  of  its  existence,  awards 
it  a certain  amount  of  attention,  and  appro- 
priates to  it  a prominent  place.  But,  if  from 
the  want  of  advertising,  the  work  is  seldom 
or  never  asked  for,  its  existence  becomes 
almost  forgotten ; it  gradually  recedes  to  the 
upper  and  backward  shelves,  and  becomes, 
in  the  course  of  time,  literally  dead  stock.  A 
third  important  feature  in  publishing  is,  that 
the  author  previously  to  producing  his  book 
should  weigh  well  in  his  mind  the  expenses 
that  he  must  assuredly  incur,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds which  he  may  reasonably  calculate 
upon  accruing.  To  arrive  at  this  result,  he 
must  determine  on  the  number  of  pages  the 
proposed  work  is  to  contain,  the  quality  of 
paper  to  be  used,  and  the  style  of  binding 
that  will  be  employed ; he  must  then  pro- 
cure from  the  printer,  the  stationer,  and  the 
bookbinder,  the  several  estimates  for  the 
material  and  work  referred  to  ; to  these  he 
must  add,  as  before  mentioned,  a sum  for 
advertising,  which  had  better  be  regulated 
by  the  advice  of  the  publisher.  Opposite  to 
this,  the  author  can  set  down  the  number  of 
books  to  be  printed  a^^o  much  per  copy,  and 
balance  the  total  thus  produced  against  the 
total  of  expenses.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  however,  that  the  selling-price  of  a 
book  is  a nominal  one,  so  far  as  the  author  is 
concerned ; for  from  this  price  the  publisher 
has  to  allow  “the  trade”  certain  reductions, 
and  these,  together  with  the  publisher’s  own 
commission,  amount  to  about  forty  per  cent. 
That  is  to  say,  that  if  a book  were  published 
at  half-a-crown,  and  a thousand  copies  of 
such  work  were  sold,  although  the  nominal 
produce  would  be  £126,  the  amount  which 
the  author  would  be  entitled  to  receive  would 
not  be  more  than  £75.  This  appears  to  be  a 
large  deduction  from  an  amount,  the  whole  of 
which,  a novice  in  authorship  Imagines  he  is 
entitled  to  receive.  But  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  author  on  his  part  derives 
many  advantages  by  his  connection  with  the 
publisher;  he  is  spared  all  trouble  entailed 
by  the  sale  and  forwarding  of  the  work,  he 
Is  not  called  upon  to  give  credit,  and  he 
reaps  the  benefit  of  the  publisher’s  position 
ancf  celebrity,  so  that  without  these  aids  an 
author  would  find  the  publishing  of  a work 
an  unremuneratlve  and  disheartening  specu- 
lation to  embark  in. 

PUDDING.  — See  Almond,  Applv:, 
Apricot,  Arrowroot.  Batter,  Black- 
berry, Bread  and  Butter,  Cabinet, 
Cu-mberland,  Custard,  Goosebekry, 
Lemon,  Marrow,  Plum,  Pumpkin,  Kice, 
Sago,  Tapioca,  &c. 

PUDDING  CUPS.— A variety  of  small 
and  elegant  puddings  may  be  prepared  at  a 
few  minutes  notice,  and  baked  in  cups  such 
as  seen  in  the  engravings.  Puddings  thus 
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improvised  have  the  advantage  of  being 
easily  made,  comparatively  inexpensive,  and 
an  agreeable  addition  to  the  repast. 


PUFF  PASTE.— Break  lightly  into  two 
pounds  of  dried  and  sifted  flour  eight  ounces 
of  butter  ; add  a pinch  of  salt  and  sufficient 
cold  water  to  make  the  paste ; work  it  as 
quickly  and  as  lightly  as  possible,  until  it  is 
smooth  and  pliable ; then  level  it  with  a 
paste-roller  till  it  is  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
in  thickness,  and  place  regularly  upon  it,  six 
ounces  of  butter  in  small  bits ; fold  the  paste 
like  a blanket  pudding ; roll  it  out  again, 
lay  on  it  six  ounces  more  of  butter,  repeat 
the  rolling,  dusting  each  time  a little  flour 
over  the  board  and  paste,  add  again  six 
ounces  of  butter,  and  roll  the  paste  out  thin 
three  or  four  times,  folding  the  ends  into  the 
middle.  If  very  rich  paste  be  required,  equal 
portions  of  flour  and  butter  must  be  used ; 
and  the  butter  may  be  divided  into  two 
instead  of  three  parts  when  it  is  to  be  rolled 
in. 

PUFFS.— An  article  of  pastry  which  may 
be  made  as  follows : Mix  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  flour,  with  a quarter  of  a pint  of  cream, 
two  eggs  well  beaten,  the  fourth  of  a tea- 
spoonful of  grated  nutmeg,  four  bitter  al- 
monds pounded,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  ratafia, 
and  an  ounce  of  butter  beaten  to  a cream. 
Bake  these  ingredients  in  small  .buttered 
cups  for  half  an  hour  ; turn  them  out  in  a 
dish,  and  serve  immediately  with  sweet 
sauce  poured  over  them. 

Flour,  2 tablespoonfuls  ; cream,  J 
piift:  eggs, 2;  nutmeg,  i teaspoonful;  bitter 
almonds,  4 ; ratafia,  2 teaspoonfuls  ; butter, 
loz. 

PULSE.— The  beat  or  stroke  of  an  artery 
which  is  felt  by  pressing  the  linger  on  the 
wrist.  The  frequency  of  these  contractions 
is  regarded  by  medical  men. as  a criterion  of 
the  state  of  the  health.  In  the  calm  un- 
disturbed state  of  the  body  of  the  adult,  the 
beats  are  estimated  at  about  seventy  in  the 
minute  ; while,  when  disease  is  present,  the 
frequency  of  the  pulse  is  sometimes  fully 
double.  It  is  not  often  that  it  falls  below 
the  healthy  standard  of  seventy.  It  is 
generally  somewhat  quicker  in  the  female 
than  in  the  male  ; and  is  always  more  rapid 
in  early  life  than  in  advanced  age.  In  the 
newly-born  infant  it  is  about  a hundred  and 
forty.  In  extreme  old  age  it  often  falls  to 
sixty  ; sometimes  to'forty,  and  even  as  low 
as  thirty.  'The  indications  of  the  pulse  are 
of  the  highest  importance,  and  any  extra- 
ordinary increase  or  decrease,  is  a sure  sign 
of  disease. 

PUMT. — An  implement  for  forcing  water, 
indispensable  in  domestic  and  rural  economy. 
For  the  latter,  the  most  suitable  kind  of 
pump  is  that  shown  in  the  engraving,  which 


according  to  the  bore,  or  diameter,  may  be 
had  at  various  prices,  from  £2  upwards ; the 
total  price  depend- 
ing on  the  length  of 
tube  required  to 
reach  the  bottom 
of  the  well.  The  ope- 
ration of  the  com- 
mon forcing  pump 
consists  in  a suction 
pipe  descending  into 
a well,  tank,  &c., 
containing  water, 
and  having  in  it  a 
valve  opening  up- 
wards. The  piston, 
or  working  barrel, 
contains  a solid  pis- 
ton without  any 
valve,  moved  up  and 
down  by  the  rod. 

S i e b e ’ s rotatory 
is  found  very  con- 
venient, either  for 
raising  water  from 
a tank  or  well,  or  by  forcing  it  up  to 
any  height.  This  pump  operates  by  the 
rotation  of  a roller  on  its  axis,  having 
paddles  or  pistons,  by  which,  when  the  roller 
is  turned,  a vacuum  is  produced  within  the 
barrel.  In  consequence  of  this  vacuum  the 
water  flows  up  a rising  break  into  the  barrel ; 
and  as  the  paddles  go  round  they  force  it 
into  an  opening,  which  conducts  it  where- 
ever  it  may  be  wanted,  and  by  that  means 
produces  a continuous  stream.  By  having 
an  ascending  tube,  the  water  may  be  forced 
to  any  height;  and  by  having  a horizontal 
tube  with  acock,  it  may  be  let  out  at  pleasure 
as  in  a common  pump.  By  having  several 
pipes  branching  from  the  ascending  tube,  as 
many  cisterns  or  reservoirs  may  be  supplied. 

BUMPKIN,  Culture- OF.— 'This  plant  is 
propagated  by  seed,  which  may  be  sown  in 
a hotbed  of  moderate  strength,  under  a 
fr.ame  or  hand-glasses,  at  the  end  of  March 
or  early  in  April.  In  May  they  may  be 
sown  in  the  open  ground  beneath  a south 
fence,  to  remain,  or  in  a hotbed  if  at  its 
commencement,  to  forward  the  pla.nts  for 
transplanting  at  its  close,  early  in  June. 
The  plants  are  lit  for  transplanting  when 
they  have  got  four  rough  leaves,  or  when  of 
about  a month’s  growth.  'They  must  be 
planted  without  any  shelter  on  dunghills, 
or  in  holes  prepared  in  tlie  open  ground. 
Some  may  be  inserted  beneath  pales,  walls, 
or  hedges,  to  be  trained  regularly  over  them, 
on  account  of  their  ornamental  appearance. 
'They  may  be  treated  in  every  respect  like  the 
cucumber,  only  they  do  not  need  so  much 
care.  They  require  abundance  of  water  in 
dry  weather.  When  the  runners  have  ex- 
tended to  the  distance  of  three  feetr  they 
may  be  pegged  down,  and  covered  with 
earth  at  a joint;  this  will  cause  the  produc- 
tion of  roots,  and  the  longer  continuance  of 
the  plant  in  vigour.  'The  fruit  for  seed 
should  be  selected  and  treated  in  the  same 
manner  as  for  the  cucumber.  It  is  ripe  in 
the  course  of  September  or  October. 

PUMPKIN  PIE.-;'Take  out  the  seeds, 
and  pare  the  pumpkin,  but  do  not  scrape 
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the  inside,  as  the  part  nearest  the  seeds  is 
the  sweetest.  Stew  the  pumpkin  with  a 
little  salt,  and  press  it  through  a cullender. 
Tor  a large  pie,  to  one  quart  of  milk  add 
four  eggs  beaten  up,  a tablespoonful  of 
powdered  cinnamon,  four  tablespoonfuls  of 
sugar,  half  a teaspoonful  of  ginger,  the  peel 
of  a lemon  grated,  and  half  a teaspoonful 
of  the  juice.  Mix  the  pumpkin  thoroughly 
with  these  ingredients,  and  place  the  whole 
into  a pie-dish,  with  a thin  under-crust. 
Sake  in  a moderate  oven  for  about  an  hour. 

Pumpkin,  1 ; milk,  1 quart ; eggs,  4 ; 
cinnamon,  1 tablespooniul ; sugar,  4 tables 
spoonfuls  ; ginger,  j-teaspoontul ; lemon- 
peel.  1;  lemon-juice,  i-teaspoonful. 

PUMPKIN  PUDDING.— Take  eight  eggs, 
a pint  of  stewed  pumpkin,  a quarter  ot  a 
pound  of  butter,  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
sugar,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  brandy,  a tea- 
cupful of  cream,  a teaspoonful  of  cinnamon, 
and  a teaspoonful  of  nutmeg.  Stew  the 
pumpkin  in  a small  quantity  ot  water,  mash 
it  very  tine,  add  the  butter,  and  let  it  stand 
to  cool  Then  beat  up  the  eggs,  and  when 
the  pumpkin  is  cool,  add  them  and  the  other 
ingredients.  Line  a pudding  basm  ^ylth 
paste,  pour  in  the  pumpkin,  and  bake  in  a 
moderately  hot  oven. 

Pumpkin  stewed,  1 pint;  butter, 
ilb. ; sugar,  lib. ; brandy,  2 tablespoontuls ; 
cream,  1 teacupful ; cinnamon,  1 teaspoon- 
ful ; nutmeg.  1 teaspoonful ; eggs,  8. 

PUMPKIN  SOUP.— Into  two  quarts  of 
cold  water  put  three  pounds  of  pumpkin, 
cut  into  thin  slices,  peeled,  and  with  all  the 
seeds  removed ; two  large  onions,  Mso 
peeled  and  sliced,  with  a small  head  qt 
celery,  cut  into  very  small  pieces.  Boil 
these  together  slowly  for  two  hours  and  a 
half;  and  then,  after  adding  an  ounce  of 
dripping,  two  large  tablespoonfuls  of  Hour, 
and  a seasoning  of  pepper  and  salt,  boil 
for  half  an  hour  longer,  and  stir  frequently 
during  the  whole  of  the  boiling.  The  pump- 
kins saved  for  seed  are  bptter  for  this  pur- 
pose than  those  which  are  less  ripe  and 
more  watery.  , • „i  „ 

I’-ir  Water.  2 quarts ; pumpkin,  31bs.  , 
onions,^;  celery;  l head;  dripping,  loz. ; 
flour,  2 tablespoonfuls ; pepper  and  salt,  to 

aeaffon.  ^ , . 

I’UNCII.— A name  given  to  a mixture 
composed  of  water,  spirit,  sugar,  and  acid. 
The  punch  most  generally  made  is  composed 
of  equal  parts  of  rum  and  brandy ; but  any 
mixture  of  spirits,  or  one  spirit  alone,  il 
there  be  acid  with  it,  is  called  punch.  Ihe 
following  are  among  the  most  approved 
receipts  for  compounding  this  beverage. 
Ordinary  punc/i.  — Take 
lemons,  juicy,  and  with  rough  Bkins , rub 
some.  large  lumps  of  loai  suRar  "T.®  ^ ^ 
lemons  till  they  have  acquired  ‘he  oil  from 
the  rind,  then  put  them  into  a bowl,  with  as 
much  more'sugar  as  is 
the  punch  to  taste  ; squeeze  the 
upon  the  sugar,  and  bruise  the  suga 
juice ; add  a quart  of  boiling  water,  and 
mSx  well ; then  strain  through 
and  add  a quart  of  rum.  or  a P'"‘  JJ.'" . 

and  a pint  of  brandy,  or  a pint  '‘"d  >i  ball  ol 
rum  and  half  a pint  ot  porter;  then  add 
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three  quarts  more  of  water,  and  mix  well. 
Oxford  puncft.— Extract  the  essence  from  the 
rinds  of  three  lemons,  by  rubbing  them 
with  lutaps  of  sugar ; put  these  into  a large 
jug,  with  the  pews  of  two  Seville  oranges, 
of  two  lemons,  cut  extremely  thin,  the 
juice  of  four  Seville  oranges  and  of  ten 
lemons,  and  six  glasses  of  calf’s  foot  jelly 
in  a liquid  state.  Stir  these  well  together, 
pour  to  them  two  quarts  ot  boiling  water  ; 
cover  the  jug  closely,  and  set  it  near  the  fire 
for  a quarter  of  an  hour ; then  strain  the 
mixture  through  a sieve  into  a punch-bowl 
or  ju^,  sweeten  it  with  a bottle  of  capillaiie,^ 
add  half  a pint  of  white  wine,  a pint  of 
French  brandy,  a pint  of  rum,  and  a bottle 
of  orange  shrub;  stir  the  punch  as  the 
spirit  is  poured  in.  Homan  punch. ^ - Take 
a quart  of  lemon-ice,  add  the  whites  of 
three  eggs,  well  beaten,  with  rum  and 
brandy,  till  the  ice  liquefies,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  three  parts  of  rum  to  one  ot  brandy, 
and  water  to  taste.  Then  add  a small  tea- 
cupful  of  strong  green-tea  infusion,  strained  ; 
add,  also,  half  a pint  of  champagne.  Regent  s 
punch.— Take  a bottle  of  champagne,  a 
quarter  of  a pint  of  brandy,  the  juice  of  a 
lemon,  a Seville  orange,  and  a wineglassful 
of  Martinique;  with  this  mix  a pint  or 
more  of  strong  infusion  ot  the  best  green 
tea,  strained ; add  syrup  or  sugar  to  taste. 
Norfolk  punch.-Steep  the  peels  of  six  lemons 
and  six  oranges  in  a gallon  of  brandy  for 
two  days;  then  make  a syrup  with  three 
pounds  of  loaf  sugar,  and  when  it  is  quite 
cold,  add  it  to  the  brandy,  which  should 
have  been  previously  strained;  add  the 
strained  juice  of  eighteen  lemons  and  siRn- 
?ren  oraiges.  and>t  the  whole  s and  for 
six  weeks  in  a closely-corked  jar,  at  ter 
which,  bottle.  Tea  puiich.—Uake  an 
of  the  best  green  tea,  from  an  ounce  of  tea 
to  a quart  of  water ; put  before  the  fire  in  a 
silver  or  other  metal  bowl,  to  become  floite 
hot,  and  then  put  into  it  half  a P'^t  of 
brandy,  half  a pint  of  rum,  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  loaf  sugar,  and  the  BJ'ce  of  a 
large  lemon;  set  these  into  a blaze,  a^^ 
pour  in  the  tea  gradually,  m'^ing  t from 
time  to  time  with  a ladle; 
remain  burning  for  some  time,  and  m this 
state  is  to  be  poured  into  the  glasses. 

Ordinary  ^®*"ons,  2 . su^^  , 

sufikient;  boiling  water,  1 
1 quart;  or,  rum,  1 pint;  bi'andT’  1 1 , 

or,  rum,  IJ  pint,  porter,  i pint  - ‘'O'l'nR 
water,  3 quarts.  Oxford  °}- 

lemons  rubbed  with  sugar,  3 ; thm  peel  ol 
lemons,  2 ; of  Seville  oranges,  2 , juice  of  4 
Seville  orances  and  10  lemons,  call  s loot 
iellv  fiirlaases*  water,  2 riuarts  ; capillaire, 
1‘^bo'tUe?  whitVwine,  i'pint ; l^reneU  brandy 
and  .Jamaica  rum,  each  ^ P**l*'’  or“  g 
shrub,  1 bottle.  Roman  paneft.-Lemon-ke, 
1 mmrt  • eegs,  3 whites ; rum  and  brandy, 
siillioient  to  liquefy ; water,  to  taste;  green- 
tea  infusion,  1 small  teacupful;  champagne, 
i Dint.  Regent's  pwiir/i.— Champagne,  1 bot- 
tle- brandy,  1 pint;  lemon,  juice  ot  i; 
.Seville  orange,  1 ; Martinique,  1 "'ineglass- 
fiil;  green-tea  infusion,  1 P'u.i' = sugar,  to 
taste.^  Norfolk  punch.-Vee\e  of  six  lemons 
and  6 oranges ; brandy,  l gallon , sugar. 
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3lbs. ; juice  of  18  lemons  and  18  oranges. 
Tea  p««c/i.-Green-tea  infusion  (tea,  1 oz, : 
•water,  i quart);  brandy,  | pint;  rum, 
} pint ; sugar,  ^Ib. ; lemon,  juice  of  1. 


PUNCH  JELLY. — Dissolve  an  ounce  of 
isinglass  in  six  teacupfuls  of  water  ; strain, 
and  add  to  it,  when  boiling  hot,  half  a pint 
of  brandy,  the  same  of  rum,  and  a tea- 
cupful of  lemon-juice,  with  half  a pound  of 
powdered  loaf  sugar ; stir  till  the  sugar  is 
dissolved,  and  pour  it  into  a shape. 

Ifir  Isinglass,  loz. ; water,  6 teaoupfuls  ; 
brandy,  | pint ; rum,  | pint ; lemon-juice, 
1 teacupful ; sugar,  Jib. 


PUNCTUATION. — The  art  of  dividing 
written  or  printed  composition  into  sen- 
tences and  clauses  by  points  or  stops,  so  as 
to  indicate  the  closer  or  more  remote  con- 
nection of  the  several  parts.  It  serves  to 
elucidate  the  sense,  and  thus  also  assists 
the  delivery,  since  the  latter  must  have 
reference  to  the  grammatical  construction. 
The  points  used  in  English  composition 
are: — The  comma  (,),  the  semicolon  (;),  the 
colon  (:),  the  period  or  full  stop  (.),  the  note 
of  interrogation  (?),  the  note  of  admiration 
(I),  to  which  may  be  added  the  dash  ( — ), 
the  apostrophe  (’),  and  the  parenthesis  ( ). 
It  is  considered  that  the  proper  length  of  the 
pause  of  a comma  is  while  we  may  count 
one ; at  a semicolon,  two ; at  a colon,  three ; 
and  at  a period,  four.  But  there  is  frequently 
a much  greater  separation  of  the  sense,  and 
there  ought,  therefore,  to  be  a longer  pause 
at  some  commas  than  at  others.  The  form 
and  structure  of  sentences  are  so  various, 
that  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  Impossible, 
to  lay  down  rules  lor  punctuation  which 
should  meet  every  case  that  can  occur.  The 
following  may  serve  as  a general  guide:— 
The  comma  is  used  to  throw  together  such 
siinilar  parts  of  speech  as  are  joined  in 
pairs  by  the  conjunction  and.  To  separate 
the  several  members  of  a series,  that  is,  a 
succession  of  similar  words  or  members. 
To  separate  from  the  rest  of  the  sentence 
such  clauses  as  are  added  by  way  of  ex- 
planation or  illustration,  or  such  as  are 
really  parenthetical,  though  they  may 
not  be  so  marked.  To  separate  from  the 
rest  of  the  sentence  words  in  the  vocative 
case.  In  many  cases  to  separate  the  relative 
and  the  antecedent.  To  separate  from  the 
rest  of  the  sentence  such  clauses  as  are 
introduced  by  a connective,  conditional,  or 
exceptive  particle,  or  by  an  adverb  of  time 
or  place;  and  to  separate  antithetical  clauses, 
and  such  comparative  clauses  as  are  intro- 
duced by  the  adjectives  like,  better,  by  the 
conjunctions  a.i,  so,  than,  by  the  adverbs  how, 
much,  more,  oftener,  rather,  unless  the  com- 
parative member  at  the  end  be  short.  The 
semicolon  is  used  when  a longer  pause  is 
required  than  at  a comma,  but  when  the 
sense  is  imperfect,  and  needs  some  other 
member  to  retider  it  complete.  Or  it  is  used 
for  dividing  compound  sentences  into  two 
or  more  parts  which  are  not  so  closely  con- 
nected as  those  which  are  separated  by 
commas  only,  nor  yet  so  independent  and 
perfect  as  those  which  admit  a colon.  The 
colon  may  be  inserted  when  a member  of  a 


sentence  is  complete  in  itself,  but  is  followed 
by  some  additional  remark  or  illustration  of 
the  subject.  When  several  semicolons  have 
preceded,  and  when  a longer  pause  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  mark  the  connecting  or  con- 
cluding sentiment.  A colon  is  also  generally 
placed  at  the  close  of  the  words  which  intro- 
duce an  example,  a quotation,  a saying,  a 
speech,  or  a narrative.  The  period  or  full  stop 
IS  placed  at  the  end  of  a sentence,  that  is  at  the 
end  of  such  an  assemblage  of  words  as  present 
a complete  and  independent  sense.  The 
note  of  interrogation  is  placed  at  the  end  of 
every  question.  The  note  of  admiration  is 
placed  at  the  end  of  such  words  or  clauses 
as  express  any  strong  passion  or  emotion 
of  the  mind.  The  dash  should  be  used 
sparingly ; it  is  introduced  with  propriety 
where  a sentence  or  a dialogue  breaks  off 
abruptly ; when  the  sense  is  suspended  and 
continued  after  a short  interruption ; where 
a significant  pause  is  required ; where 
there  is  an  unexpected  turn  in  the  senti- 
ment, ora  sort  of  epigrammatic  point ; when 
a sentence  consists  of  several  clauses  which 
form  the  nominative  to  a verb  following,  or 
lead  to  a conclusion  or  inference,  and  it  is 
desirable  to  assist  the  eye  more  readily  than 
by  semicolons ; and  in  some  cases  to  indi- 
cate an  ellipsis.  The  apostrophe  shows  the 
omission  of  a letter,  as  in  form'd,  e'er,  used 
chiefly  in  poetry ; and  in  the  possessive  case, 
as  man's,  boy's,  both  in  prose  and  poetry. 
Iffie  parenthesis  marks  a clause,  which 
should  contain  some  necessary  information 
or  a useful  remark  introduced  into  the  body 
of  a sentence  indirectly,  but  which  might  be 
omitted  without  doing  injury  to  the  sense 
or  the  construction.  This  species  of  punc- 
tuation should  be  used  but  very  sparingly 
as  its  too  frequent  introduction  tends  to 
confound  the  sense  and  distract  the  reader’s 
attention.  It  also  betrays  carelessness  of 
composition,  as,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
the  parenthetical  matter  might  be  very 
easily  incorporated  with  the  sentence,  in  its 
regular  order. 

PURGATIVE. — A medicinal  agent,  di- 
vided into  five  orders,  according  to  their 
particular  actions.  1.  Laxatives,  lenitives, 
or  mild  cathartics,  as  manna,  cassia  pulp, 
tamarinds,  prunes,  honey,  phosphate  of  soda, 
castor,  almond  and  olive  oils.  2.  Saline  or 
cooling  laxatives,  as  Epsom  salts,  Glauber’s 
salts,  &c.  3.  Active  cathartics  : as  rhubarb, 
senna,  aloes.  4.  Drastic  or  violent  cathar- 
tics ; as  jalap,  scammony,  gamboge,  croton 
oil,  colocynth.  6.  Mercurial  purgatives  ; as 
calomel,  blue-pill,  quicksilver  w’ith  chalk. 
In  the  administration  of  purgatives,  regard 
should  be  had  to  the  particular  portion  of 
the  alimentary  canal  which  is  to  be  more 
immediately  acted  upon,  as  well  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  medicine  eflects  its 
purpose.  The  above  classillcation  will  serve 
as  a guide  for  the  precise  degree  of  operation 
which  it  is  desirable  to  produce. 

PURL.— A beverage  made  as  follows:— 
Put  a quart  ol  mild  ale  into  a saucepan,  add 
a tablespoonful  of  grated  nutmeg,  and  place 
the  mixture  over  a slow  lire  till  it  nearly 
boils.  Mix  a little  cold  ale  with  sugar  to 
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taste,  and  add  gradually,  two  eggs  well 
beaten ; then  add  the  hot  ale,  stirring  one 
way  to  prevent  curdling ; lastly,  add  a gill 
of  whisky,  or  gin.  Warm  the  whole  again, 
and  pour  it  from  one  vessel  to  another  until 
it  becomes  smooth. 

Mild  ale,  1 quart ; nutmeg,  1 table- 
spoonful; cold  ale  and  sugar,  sufficient; 
eggs,  2 ; whisky  or  gin,  1 gill. 

PURSE.— A .receptacle  for  money  usually 
carried  about  the  person ; purses  are  made 
of  different  shapes,  and  of  various  materials  ; 
when  long  purses  are  used,  the  end  which 
holds  silver,  and  that  for  gold  should  be 
distinguished  severally  by  a white  and 
yellow  tassel,  to  prevent  the  coins  being 
paid  away  in  mistake.  The  recently  intro- 
duced portemonnaie,  is,  however,  now  more 
generally  employed  as  a purse  than  any 
other  form ; in  using  these,  the  gold  should 
be  kept  in  a compartment  by  itself.  Persons 
sboula  also  be  careful  not  to  open  their 
portemonnaies  ostentatiously,and  sodiscover 
the  contents,  as  this  is  apt  to  excite  the 
cupidity  of  dishonest  persons,  and  lead  to 
robbery. 


PUT.— A game  of  cards,  played  with  the 
entire  pack,  generally  by  two,  but  sometimes 
by  four  persons.  At  this  game,  the  cards 
have  a different  value  from  all  others.  The 
best  card  in  the  pack  is  a three,  the  next  a 
two,  then  come  in  rotation,  as  at  other 
games,  the  ace,  king,  queen,  knave,  ten,  &c. 
The  dealer  distributes  three  cards  to  each 
player,  by  one  at  a time : whoever  cuts  the 
lowest  card  has  the  deal,  and  five  points 
make  the  game,  except  when  both  parties 
say  “ I put,”  for  the  score  is  at  an  end,  and 
the  contest  is  determined  in  favour  of  that 
party  who  may  win  two  tricks  out  ot  three. 
When  it  happens  that  each  player  has  won 
a trick,  and  the  third  is  a tie,  that  is,  covered 
by  a card  of  equal  value,  the  whole  goes  for 
nothing,  and  tlie  game  must  begin  anew. 
Two-handed  put.  The  eldest  hand  should  play 
a card  ; and  whether  the  adversary  pass  it, 
win  it,  or  tie  it,  you  have  a right  either  to 
say  “I  put,”  or  to  place  your  card  on  the 
pack.  If  you  accept  the  first,  and  your 
opponent  declines  the  challenge,  you  score 
one;  if  you  prefer  the  latter,  your  adversary 
gains  a point ; but  if  before  he  play  your 
Opponent  says  “I  put,”  and  you  dp  not 
choose  to  call,  he  is  entitled  to  add  one 
to  his  score.  It  is  sometimes  good  play  to 
say  “I  put”  before  you  play  a card;  this 
depends  on  the  nature  of  your  hand,  lour- 
handed  put.  Each  player  has  a partner,  and 
when  three  cards  are  dealt  to  each,  one  of 
the  players  gives  his  partner  his  best  card, 
and  throws  the  other  two  away ; the  dealer 
is  at  liberty  to  do  the  same  to  his  partner, 
and  vice  vend.  The  two  persons  who  have 
received  their  partners’  cards,  Pj^y 
game,  previously  discarding  their  worn 
^rd  for  the  one  they 
their  partners.  The  game  then 
the  same  manner  as  two-handed  pu  . 
laws  of  put  are:— 1.  Mhen  the  dealer  ac- 
cidental^ discovers  any  of  his  adversary  s 
cards,  the  adversary  may  demand  a new 
deal.  2.  When  the  dealer  discovers  any  ot 
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his  own  cards  in  dealing,  he  must  abide  by 
the  deal.  3.  When  a faced  card  is  covered 
during  the  deal,  the  cards  mustbere-shuffied 
and  dealt  again.  4.  If  the  dealer  give  his 
adversary  more  cards  than  are  necessary, 
the  adversary  may  call  a fresh  deal,  or 
suffer  the  dealer  to  draw  the  extra  cards 
from  his  hand.  6.  If  the  dealer  gives  himself 
more  cards  than  are  his  due,  the  adversary 
may  add  a point  to  his  game,  and  call  a fresh 
deal,  or  he  may  draw  the  extra  cards  from 
the  dealer’s  hand.  6.  Either  party  saying 
■‘I  put,”  that  is,  I play,  cannot  retract, 
but  must  abide  the  event  of  the  game  or 
pay  the  stakes. 

PUTRID  FEVER.— See  TtphPS. 

PUTTY.- A substance  made  by  mixing 
whiting  with  drying  oil  till  a thick  paste  is 
produced.  It  is  used  to  fix  panes  of  glass 
in  sashes,  to  fill  holes  and  cracks  in  wood 
before  painting  it,  &o.  It  is  sometimes, 
found  difficult  to  remove  hardened  putty 
from  what  it  adheres  to  ; the  best  plan  is  to 
dip  a small  brush  in  a little  nitric  or  mu- 
riatic acid,  and  go  over  the  putty  with  it. 
Let  it  remain  for  a time,  and  it  will  become 
sufficiently  soft  to  be  removed  with  ease. 

PUZZLES.— These  form  good  and  improv- 
ing pastimes  for  the  winter  months  or  wet 
evenings  when  more  invigorating  exercise 
may  be  unobtainable.  The  best  of  these  are 
as  foUowB : — 


J7i«  Garden  Puzzle. 

A gentleman  had  a garden,  wherein  grew 
ten  apple  trees,  placed  ns  shovyn  in  the 
diagram,  fig.  1.  He  wished  to  divide  these^ 


among  his  five  sons,  giving  to  each  an  eq^i 
share  of  the  garden,  the  arbour  being  for  the 
use  of  all.  How  did  he  do  this  ? Ihe 
answer  is  given  in  fig.  2. 


The  Circle  Puzzle. 

Take  a slieet  of  paper,  parchment,  or  card- 
board, of  the  size  and  shape  of  the  diagram. 
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fig.  1,  and  mark  twelve  holes  or  circles  in 
the  places  shown.  The  puzzle  consists  in 


dividing  the  paper  into  four  pieces  of  equal 
size  and  shape,  each  piece  to  contain  three 
circles.  Fig.  2 gives  the  solution. 
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To  Guess  a Number  out  of  several  others. 

This  is  a most  mystifying  puzzle.  Tou 
tell  a person  to  write  down,  without  your 
seeing  them,  several  figures  in  a row,  thus— 

9 7 6 8 4 5 8 

to  add  them  together ; to  set  down  their 
total  under  the  right  hand  figures  as  in  a 
subtraction  sum  ; and  to  subtract  that  total 
i'rom  the  upper  line,  thus— 

9 7 6 8 4 6 8 

4 7 


9 7 6 8 4 1 1 

Then  desire  the  person  to  mark  out  any  one 
of  the  lower  row  of  figures,  and  if  he,  or  she, 
will  tell  you  what  figures  are  left,  you  will 
name  tlie  one  scratched  out.  The  explana- 
tion is  this  It  is  a singular  property  of  the 
figure  9,  that  any  row  of  figures  if  added 
together  as  above,  and  the  sum  subtracted, 
will  continue  to  yieid  a sum  which  may  be 
divided  exactly  into  a certain  number  of 
nines.  The  sum  wili  be  either  18,  27,  36,  45, 
or  a similar  one.  So  that  when  you  are  told 
wliat  tile  remaining  ligures  of  the  sum  are, 
say, 

4 6 7 8 2 3 

which  make  30,  you  may  be  sure  that  the 
figure  6 has  been  scratched  out. 

The  Upholstress  Puzzle. 

An  uphoistress  had  a circular  piece  of 
veivet,  with  wiiich  to  cover  two  oval  stools. 
Tlie  area  of  these  stools  togetlier,  exclusive 
of  the  hand-holes  in  their  centre,  was  just 
equal  to  that  of  tlie  piece  of  velvet.  How 
must  slie  cut  tlie  material  so  as  to  make  it 
exactly  sulllce  for  the  purpose? 


Answer. 

She  must  find  the  centre  of  the  circle,  and 
strike  a second  circle  within  it,  half  the 
diameter  of  the  first,  and  having  the  same 
centre.  Then  she  must  cut  the  whole  into 
four  parts,  as  shown  in  fig.  i.  Then  cut 


along  the  inner  circle,  and  put  the  pieces 
together  as  shown  inyfys.  2,  3. 


PYROLIGNEOUS  ACID.— An  impure 
acetic  acid  obtained  by  the  distinctive  distil- 
lation of  wood  in  close  vessels.  Its  acid 
powers  are  superior  to  those  of  the  best 
liousehold  vinegar,  in  the  proportion  of  three 
to  two.  By  re-distillatioii,  saturation  with 
quicklime,  evaporation  of  the  liquid  acetate 
to  dryness,  and  conversion  into  acetate  of 
soda  by  sulphate  of  soda,  the  empyreumatic 
matter  is  so  completely  dissipated,  that  on 
decomposing  the  pure  acetate  of  soda  by 
sulphuric  acid,  a perfectly  colourless  and 
pungent  vinegar  rises  in  distillation.  Its 
strength  will  be  proportioned  to  the  concen- 
tration of  the  decomposing  acid. 

PYROSIS,  orWater-Biiasii.— This  is  a 
peculiar  condition  of  the  stomach  that  can 
hardly  be  called  an  inflammatory  action,  as 
the  attack  comes  on  periodically,  and  when 
relieved  by  vomiting,  seems  to  be  at  an 
end  till,  after  several  hours,  the  same 
chain  of  phenomena  occurs  again.  Water- 
brash  usually  attacks  persons  of,  or  past 
mid-life,  and  more  generally  females  than 
males.  It  commences  with  a sense  of  heat, 
pain  and  constriction  of  the  stomach,  ending 
after  an  hour  or  more  of  sufl’eringin  nausea 
and  vomiting,  the  stomach  ejecting  a small 
quantity  of  clear  cool  water,  after  which  the 
distressing  symptoms  cease,  but  only  to 
return  in  four,  five,  or  si.x  hours,  perhaps 
longer.  The  treatment  of  this  unpleasant 
aflection  is  generally  very  easy;  ten  or 
fifteen  drops  of  laudanum  in  a little  water, 
once  or  twice  repeated,  will  subdue  the  half- 
irritated  half-inflammatory  state  of  the 
stomach,  when  fifteen  grains  of  carbonate 
of  potass,  dissolved  in  water,  or  ten  grains 
of  dried  carbonate  of^soda  will  correct  the 
unhealthy  state  of  the  gastric  juice;  while 
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as  a tonic  to  guard  against  a repetition,  five 
grains  of  the  oxide  of  bismuth  taken  three 
times  a day,  will  generally  be  found  suffi- 
cient. In  long  standing  cases,  or  where  the 
symptoms  are  unusually  distressing,  the 
dose  of  laudanum  should  be  followed  by 
two  leeches  on  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  or  else 
a blister  the  size  of  a crown  piece  laid  on 
the  same  place,  and  one  of  the  subjoined 
pills  taken  every  six  hours.  Take  of 

Dried  carbonate  of  soda  . . 20  grains 
Ginger,  rhubarb,  and  Colombo 
in  powder,  of  each  ...  3 grains 

3Iix,  and  make  into  a mass  with  the  extract 
of  gentian,  and  divide  into  six  pills.  Should 
this  means  fail,  five  grains  of  oxide  of 
bismuth  may  be  taken  three  times  a day, 
and  two  tablespoon  fuls  of  the  following 
tonic  mixture  every  six  hours.  Take  of 

Quassia 20  grains 

Cascarilla 2 drachms 

Cloves 6 grains 

Infuse  in  half  a pint — ten  ounces — of  boiling 
water  for  six  hours,  strain,  and  add 

Nitric  acid 15  drops 


and  they  resolve,  as  a forlorn  hope,  to  have 
recourse  to  the  nostrum.  Now  the  reason- 
able view  to  take  of  quackery  is  this,  if 
persons  who  are  specially  educated  for  the 
medical  profession  are  unable,  by  the  exer- 
cise of  their  art  and  judgment,  to  cure  certain 
diseases,  such  power  cannot  be  vested  in  the 
hands  of  ignorant  persons,  who  are  not  only 
profoundly  ignorant  of  the  diagnosis  of 
disease,  but  are  almost  equally  unacquainted 
with  the  properties  of  the  very  drugs  they 
tamper  with. 

QUADRILLE.— A gameof  cards,played  by 
four  persons.  The  number  of  cards  required 
are  forty ; the  four  tens,  nines,  and  eights 
being  discarded  from  the  pack.  The  deal  is 
made  by  distributing  the  cards  to  each  player, 
three  at  a time  for  two  rounds,  and  four  at 
a time  for  one  round,  commencing  with  the 
right-hand  player,  who  holds  eldest  hand. 
The  trump  is  made  by  the  person  who  plays, 
with  or  without  calling,  by  naming  spades, 
clubs,  diamonds,  or  hearts,  and  the  suit  so 
named  becomes  trumps.  The  following 
tables  will  show  the  rank  and  order  of  the 
cards,  when  trumps,  or  when  not  so 


Mix.  In  general,  however,  a dose  of  lauda- 
num, the  simple  potass  or  dried  soda,  with 
the  daily  use  of  the  dinner  pill  prescribed 
under  the  article  Pill,  will  be  found 
sufficient  to  subdue  the  painftil  symptoms, 
and  cure  this  distressing  affection  of  the 
stomach. 

PYROTECHNy.— See  Fikewobks. 


QUACKERY.— A term  commonly  applied 
to  empiricism  in  the  art  of  healing.  The 
evils  of  quackery  are  manifold,  and  they  may 
all  be  traced  to  ignorance  and  credulity.  In 
order  to  win  over  the  public,  the  quack  puts 
forth  some  speeiflc  which  professedly  cures  a 
great  number  of  diseases.  Hut  inasmuch  as 
different  diseases  require  different  modes  of 
treatment,  the  panaeea  which  the  pretender 
extols  so  highly,  becomes  self- convicted  as 
an  absurdity,  is  opposed  to  experience,  and 
repugnant  to  common  sense.  Notwith- 
standing this,  however,  it  is  certain  that  a 
large  number  of  persons  do  patronize  quack 
medicines,  and  with  what  result,  it  is  easy 
to  conceive.  In  the  majority  of  cases  where 
quack  medicines  are  resorted  to,  the  sufferer 
not  only  fails  to  find  relief,  but  aggravates 
it,  or  induces  some  other  complaint,  probably 
more  painful  and  difficult  to  cure.  Many  of 
the  deluded  victims  of  quackery,  are  doubt- 
less persons  who  have  been  martyrs  to  some 
long-standing  complaint,  and  have  probably 
been  under  the  treatment  of  properly  quali- 
fied persons,  and  have  tried  every  approved 
remedy,  but  without  any  successful  result. 
Despair  and  doubt  seize  their  mind,  the 
advertisement  of  a quack  meets  their  eyes, 
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Rank  and  Order  of  the  Cards  when 
Trumps. 


Clubs  and  Spades. 

Spadille,  the  ace  of 
spades. 

Manille,  the  deuce  of 
spades,  or  of  clubs. 

Basto,  the  ace  of 
clubs. 


King  . . . Six. 
Queen  . . Five. 
Knave  . . Four. 
Seven  . . . Three. 
11  in  all. 


Hearts  and  Diamonds. 

Spadille,  the  ace  of 
spades. 

Manille,  the  seven  of 
hearts  or  of  dia- 
monds. 

Basto,  the  ace  of 
clubs. 

Punto,  the  ace  of 
hearts  or  of  dia- 
monds. 

King  . . . Three. 

Queen  . . Four. 

Knave  . . Five. 

Deuce  . . Six. 

12  In  all. 


Rank  and  Order  of  the  Cards  when 
NOT  Trumps. 


Clubs  and  Spades. 
King  . . . Five. 
Queen  . . Four. 
Knave  . . Three. 
Seven  . . . Deuce. 
Six. 

9 in  all. 


Hearts  and  Diamonds. 
King  . . . Three. 
Queen  . . Four. 
Knave  . . Fiva 
Ace  ...  Six. 
Deuce  . . Seven. 
10  in  all. 


From  these  tables  it  will  be  observed  that 
spadille  and  basto  arc  always  trumps:  and 
that  the  red  suits  have  one  trump  more  than 
the  black.  There  is  a trump  between  spadille 
and  basto,  which  is  called  manille,  and  is  in 
black  the  deuce,  and  In  red  the  seven  ; they 
are  the  second  cards  when  trumps,  and  the 
last  in  their  respective  suits  when  not 
trumps.  Punto  is  the  ace  of  hearts  or  ol 
diamonds,  which  are  above  the  king,  and 
the  fourth  trump  when  either  of  those  suits 
are  trumps,  but  are  below  the  knave  and  ace 
of  diamonds  or  hearts,  when  they  are  not 
trumps.  The  two  of  hearts  or  diamonds  is 
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always  superior  to  the  three ; the  three  to 
the  four ; the  four  to  the  five,  and  the  five  to 
the  six ; the  six  is  only  superior  to  the  seven 
when  it  is  not  trumps,  for  when  the  seven 
is  manille,  it  is  the  second  trump.  There 
are  three  matadores,  namely,  spadille,  ma- 
nille, and  basto ; the  privilege  accorded  to 
these  cards  is,  that  when  the  player  has  no 
other  trumps  but  them,  and  trumps  are  led, 
he  is  not  obliged  to  play  them,  but  may  play 
what  card  he  thinks  proper ; provided, 
however,  that  the  trump  led  is  of  inferior 
value ; but,  if  spadille  should  be  led,  he  that 
has  manille  or  basto  only  is  compelled  to 
lead  it,  which  is  the  case  with  basto  in  re- 
spect to  manille,  the  superior  matadore 
always  facing  the  inferior.  Tenm  used  in 
quadrille : — To  ask  leave  is  to  request  to  play 
with  a partner  by  calling  a king.  Basto  is  a 
penalty  incurred  by  not  winning  when  you 
stand  your  game,  or  by  renouncing ; in  which 
cases  you  pay  as  many  counters  as  are  down. 
Chenille  is  being  between  the  eldest  hand  and 
the  dealer.  Codille  is  when  those  who  defend 
the  pool  make  more  tricks  than  those  who 
defend  the  game.  Consolation  is  a claim  to 
the  game,  always  paid  by  those  who  lose, 
whether  by  codille  or  demise.  Devoleis  when 
he  who  stands  the  game  makes  no  tricks. 
Double  is  to  play  for  double  stakes,  with 
regard  to  the  game,  the  consolation,  the  sans 
prendre,  the  matadores,  and  the  devole. 
Forced  spadille  is,  when  all  have  passed,  he 
who  has  spadille  is  then  obliged  to  play  it. 
Forced  sans  prendre  is,  when  having  asked 
leave,  one  of  the  players  offers  to  play  alone, 
in  which  case  you  are  obliged  to  play  alone, 
or  pass.  Friend  is  the  player  who  has  the 
king  called.  Impasse : to  make  the  impasse 
is,  when,  being  in  cheville,  theknaveof  a suit 
is  played,  of  which  the  player  has  the  king. 
Marks,  fish  counters  put  down  by  the  dealer. 
Mine,  a mark  of  ivory,  which  stands  for  ten 
fish.  Ombre  is  the  name  given  to  him  who 
stands  the  game,  by  calling  or  playing  sans 
appeler,  or  sans  prendre.  Barti/  is  the  dura- 
tion of  the  game,  according  to  the  number 
of  tours  agreed  to  be  played.  J^ass  is  the 
term  used  when  you  have  not  either  a hand 
to  play  alone,  or  with  calling  a king.  Fool. 
The  pool  consists  of  the  fishes,  which  are 
staked  for  the  deals,  or  the  counters  put 
down  by  the  players,  or  the  basts  which  go 
to  the  game.  To  defend  the  pool  is  to  be 
against  liira  who  stands  the  game.  Prise  is 
the  number  of  fish  or  counters  given  to  each 
player  at  the  commencement  of  the  game. 
Jibgle  is  the  order  to  be  observed  at  the  game. 
Remise  is,  when  they  who  stand  the  game  do 
not  make  more  tricks  than  they  who  defend 
the  pool,  then  they  lose  by  remise.  Reprise 
is  synonymous  with  party.  lioi  rendu  is  the 
king  surrendered  when  called,  and  given  to 
the  ombre,  for  which  lie  pays  a fish ; in 
which  case  the  person  to  whom  the  game  is 
given  up  must  win  the  game  alone.  Sans 
appeler  is  playing  without  calling  a king. 
Sans  prendre  is  erroneously  used  for  sans 
appeler.  meaning  the  same.  Tenace  is  to 
wait  with  two  trumps  that  must  make  when 
he  who  has  two  others  is  obliged  to  lead, 
such  as  the  two  black  aces  against  manille 
or  punto.  Tours  are  tho  counters,  which 


they  who  win  put  down  to  make  the  number 
of  coups  played.  Vole  is  to  get  ail  the  tricks, 
either  with  a friend  or  alone,  sans  prendre, 
or  declared  at  the  commencement  of  the 
deal.  Laws  of  quadrille.  1.  The  cards  are  to 
be  dealt  in  fours  and  threes,  and  in  no  other 
manner.  The  dealer  is  at  liberty  to  begin 
by  either  four  or  three.  If  in  dealing  there 
IS  a faced  card,  there  must  be  a new  deal, 
unless  it  is  the  last  card.  2.  He  who  has 
asked  leave  is  obliged  to  play.  3.  If  a per- 
son play  out  of  his  turn,  the  card  played 
niay  be  called  at  any  time  in  that  deal,  pro- 
vided it  does  not  cause  a revoke ; or  either 
of  the  adversaries  may  demand  the  partner 
of  him  who  played  out  of  his  turn,  or  his 
own  partner,  to  play  any  suit  he  thinks  fit. 
4.  No  matadore  can  be  forced  but  by  a 
superior  card ; but  the  superior  forces  the 
inferior  when  led  by  the  first  player.  5 
■Whoever  names  any  suit  for  trumps  must 
abide  by  it,  even  though  it  should  happen  to 
be  his  worst  suit.  6.  If  you  play  sans 
prendre  or  have  matadores,  you  are  to  de- 
mand them  before  the  next  dealer  has 
finished  his  deal,  otherwise  you  lose  the 
benefit.  7.  If  any  one  names  his  trump 
without  asking  leave,  he  must  play  alone, 
unless  the  youngest  hand  and  the  rest  have 
passed,  s.  If  the  person  who  won  the  sixth 
trick  plays  the  seventh  card,  he  must  play 
the  vole.  9.  If  you  have  four  kings,  you  may 
call  a queen  to  one  of  your  kings  ; but  you 
must  not  call  the  queen  of  trumps.  10.  If  a 
card  is  separated  from  the  rest,  and  it  is 
seen,  it  must  be  played,  unless  the  person 
who  separated  it  plays  sans  prendre,  ii. 
If  the  king  called,  or  his  partner  plays  out 
of  his  turn,  no  vole  can  be  played.  12.  No 
one  is  to  be  basted  for  a renounce,  unless 
the  trick  is  turned  and  quitted  ; and  if  any 
person  renounces,  and  it  is  discovered,  if  the 
player  should  happen  to  be  basted  by  such 
renounce,  all  the  parties  are  to  take  up  their 
cards  and  play  them  over  again.  13.  Forced 
spadille  IS  not  obliged  to  make  three  tricks. 
14  The  person  who  undertakes  to  play  the 
vole  has  the  preference  of  playing  before  him 
who  oflers  to  play  sans  prendre.  15.  The 
player  is  entitled  to  win  who  has  his  king 
called  before  he  declares  for  the  vole.  16. 
When  six  tricks  are  won,  the  winner  of  the 
sixth  must  say,  “ I play,”  or  “ do  not  play, 
^e  vole;”  or  “I  ask;”  and  no  more.  17. 
He  who  has  passed  once  has  nought  to  play 
alter,  unless  he  has  spadille;  and  he  who 
asks  must  play,  unless  somebody  else  plays 
sans  prendre,  is.  If  the  players  show  their 
cards  belore  they  have  won  six  tricks,  they 
may  be  called.  19.  Whoever  has  asked  leave 
cannot  play  sans  prendre,  unless  he  is  forced. 
20.  Any  person  may  look  at  the  tricks  when 
he  is  to  lead.  21.  Whoever,  plaving  fora 
vole,  loses  it,  has  a right  to  stakes,  sans 
prendre,  and  matadores.  22.  Forced  spa- 
dillo  cannot  play  for  the  vole.  23.  If  any 
person  discovers  his  game,  he  cannot  play 
the  vole.  24.  No  one  is  to  declare  how  many 
trumps  are  out.  25.  He  who  plays  and  does 
not  win  three  tricks  is  basted  alone,  unless 
lorced  spadille.  26.  If  there  are  two  cards 
of  a sort,  it  is  a void  deal,  if  discovered  before 
the  deal  is  played  out. 
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QTJADEILLES. — Dances  in  which  four 
couples  or  eig:ht  persons  are  engaged,  a 
couple  standing'  on  each  side  of  a square. 
The  lady  is  always  placed  on  the  gentleman’s 
right.  There  are  many  seta  of  quadrilles, 
the  figures  in  each  varying  from  the  others, 
but  in  by  far  the  greater  number  of  instances 
one  set  is  adhered  to,  which  is  termed 
Payne’s  first  set.  This  set  consists  of  lour 
figures  and  a finale.  The  couples  at  top 
and  bottom  first  perform  a figure ; then  it 
is  performed  by  the  others,  and  so  on.  Le 
Pantalon. — First  right  and  left,  set  and  turn 
artners;  ladies’  chain,  which  is  performed 
y the  two  ladies  giving  their  right  hands  to 
each  other,  and  changing  places  ; then  their 
left  hands  to  the  gentlemen,  and  turn  round ; 
and  the  same  back  again  to  places.  Now 
promenade  (each  couple  holding  hands 
crossed)  to  the  opposite  side  ; then  half  right 
and  left  back  to  places.  L'Eti.—Th^  first 
lady  and  opposite  gentleman  advance  and 
retire,  dance  to  the  right,  then  to  the  left, 
cross  over,  lady  and  gentleman  changing 
places.  Dance  to  the  right  and  the  left, 
cross  again  to  tneir  own  places,  and  turn 
their  partners.  The  second  lady  and  the 
first  gentleman  do  the  same.  La  Poule. — 
The  first  lady  and  opposite  gentleman  cross 
over,  giving  their  right  hands  ; back  again, 
giving  their  left  and  their  right  to  their 
partners,  and  set,  forming  a line;  pro- 
menade to  opposite  places.  The  two  who 
began,  advance  and  retire ; advance  a second 
time ; the  lady  curtsies,  and  the  gentleman 
bows,  and  return.  The  two  couples  advance 
and  retire,  half  right  and  left  to  their  original 
places.  La  D-enije.— Ladies’  chain  ; set,  and 
turn  partners ; first  couple  advance  and 
retire  ; advance  again ; the  gentleman  re- 
turns, leaving  the  lady  on  the  left  of  the 
opposite  gentleman  ; the  two  ladies  pass  or 
cross  to  the  opposite  side,  changing  to  op- 
posite comers,  during  which  the  gentleman 
passes  between  them,  and  sets.  The  ladies 
cross  over  again,  and  pass  to  opposite 
corners,  while  the  gentleman  returns  to  his 
place,  and  sets.  The  first  couple  set  and 
turn.  During  these  performances  the 
gentleman  at  the  bottom  of  the  dance  stands 
still.  The  movement  being  finished,  a 
similar  figure  is  performed  by  himself  and 
partner.  La  Finale.  — All  eight  dance  or 
chassd  across,  changing  places  with  their 
partners,  and  set  at  the  corners:  back  again 
to  places,  and  set.  After  this,  L' EU  is 
danced,  concluding  with  chassf-  across. 
This  finale  is  danced  another  way.  All  eight 
promenade  round  the  room,  to  their  owe 
places.  The  first  and  second  couple  advance 
and  retire;  advance  again,  chaining  partners, 
and  promenade.  This  is  called  the  galopade 
finale.  — See  Calkdonian  (^uauhilles. 
Lancers  Quadrilles,  &c. 

QUAIL. — A bird,  native  of  the  Mast,  which 
migrates  from  warmer  to  colder  regions. 
They  are  naturalized  and  breii  in  Kngland, 
clianging  their  residence  in  it,  on  the  ap- 
proach of  winter,  from  the  more  exposed  to 
the  more  temperate  districts.  Although 
the  quail  is  not  domesticated  with  us,  there 
is  no  difliculty  in  rearing  and  preserving  it 
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in  the  same  manner  as  the  partridge  and 
the  pheasant. 


QUAILS  BROILED.— Singe  and  draw 
them,  and  split  them  down  the  back ; put 
them  into  a stewpan  with  a little  salad  oil, 
two  or  three  bay  leaves,  and  a seasoning  of 
salt  and  pepper ; cover  them  with  slices  of 
bacon,  stew  them  over  a slow  tire  for  about 
a quarter  of  an  hour ; then  take  them  out, 
cover  them  with  bread  crumbs,  and  broil ; 
serve  them  with  the  sauce  in  which  they 
have  been  dressed,  v/hich  must  be  strained 
and  boiled  up. 

QUAILS  ROAST. — Having  cleaned  them, 
cover  them  with  slices  of  bacon,  and  roast 
as  directed  for  partridge,  basting  well  at 
first  with  butter;  serve  with  a piquant 
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QUAILS  STEWED. —Place  them  in  a 
stewpan  with  a slice  of  veal,  three  or  four 
rashers  of  bacon,  a little  butter,  salt,  pepper, 
a little  stock  or  good  gravy,  and  a gill  of 
white  wine ; stew  over  a slow  fire  for  half 
an  hour;  then  take  them  out,  strain  the 
liquor,  and  serve  over  the  birds.  Or,  singe 
and  draw  the  quails,  and  put  them  into  a 
stewpan  with  a little  gravy,  a glass  of  white 
wine,  some  stock,  parsley,  and  green  onions, 
a bay  leaf,  and  a few  cloves  ; stew  for  half 
an  hour,  and  serve,  garnishing  the  dish  with 
toasted  bread. 

QUAKING  PUDDING.-Scald  a quart 
of  cream  ; when  almost  cold,  put  to  it  four 
eggs  well  beaten,  and  a spooniul  and  a half 
of  flour,  with  nutmeg  and  sugar.  Tic  it 
close  In  a buttered  clofii,  boil  it  for  an  hour, 
and  turn  it  out  carefully  without  cracking 
it.  Serve  it  with  melted  butter,  a little 
wine,  and  sugar. 

QUARRIE.S. — A species  of  paving  tile 
manufactured  in  Stalfordshire,  and  formed 
of  small  squares  sl.v  inches  on  the  side, 
coloured  blue,  red,  drab,  and  black.  These, 
if  properly  arranged,  make  beautiful  floors, 
and  pathways  for  hothouses,  gardens,  &c. 

(lUAlTfiCR  DAYS. — Four  days  In  the 
year,  upon  which,  by  common  consent, 
certain  obligations  are  discharged,  and  pe- 
cuniary einragcments  fulfilled.  These  days 
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are  especially  set  aside  for  the  payment  of 
rent,  taxes,  &c.  They  are  Lady  Day,  the 
25th  of  March;  Midsummer  Day,  the  24th 
of  June;  Michaelmas  Day,  the  29th  of  Sep- 
tember; and  Christmas  Day,  the  25th  of 
December. 

QUEEN  CAKES.  — Wash  a pound  of 
butter  in  a little  orange-flower  water,  beat 
it  to  a cream  with  a large  wooden  spoon,  a 
pound  of  finely  powdered  loaf  sugar,  a 
pound  of  flour,  dried  and  sifted,  three- 
quarters  of  a pound  of  currants,  eight  eggs 
well  beaten,  a little  grated  nutmeg,  and  two 
ounces  of  bitter  almonds  pounded ; add  the 
sugar  to  the  butter,  put  in  the  eggs  by 
degrees,  and  then  the  flour  and  the  other 
ingredients,  adding  last  of  all  a wineglass- 
ful of  brandy  ; beat  the  whole  well  together 
for  an  hour,  and  bake  it  in  small  buttered 
tins  in  a brisk  oven. 

Butter,  lib. ; orange-flower  water, 
sufficient ; sugar,  lib. ; flour,  lib. ; currants, 
fib. ; eggs,  8 ; nutmeg,  to  flavour ; bitter 
almonds,  2ozs. ; brandy,  1 wineglassful. 

QUICKLIM;E.-See  Lime. 

QUICKSILVER.-See  Mercdrt. 

QUILLS,  TO  Prepare.— Immerse  the 
quill,  when  plucked  from  the  wing,  in  water 
almost  boiling ; leave  it  there  till  it  becomes 
sufficiently  soft;  compress  it,  turning  it  on 
its  axis  with  the  back  or  blade  of  a knife. 
The  immersion  and  compression  must  be 
continued  till  the  quill  is  clear.  When  cold, 
and  the  membrane  and  greasy  covering  are 
entirely  removed,  it  is  immersed  a last 
time  to  render  it  cylindrical,  which  is  done 
by  whirling  it  between  the  thumb  and  fore- 
flnger ; it  is  then  dried  in  a gentle  tem- 
perature. 

QUINCE  BLANC  MANGE.  — Dissolve 
in  a pint  of  prepared  juice  of  quinces  an 
•ounce  of  the  best  isinglass ; add  ten  ounces 
■of  sugar,  roughly  pounded,  and  stir  these 
together  gently  over  a clear  fire,  from  twenty 
to  thirty  minutes,  or  until  the  juice  forms 
into  a jelly  as  it  falls  from  the  spoon.  Ke- 
inove  the  scum  carefully,  and  pour  the 
boiling  jelly  gradually  to  half  a pint  of 
thick  cream,  stirring  them  brisklv  together 
as  they  are  mixed ; they  must  be  stirred 
until  very  nearly  cold,  and  then  poured  into 
a mould  which  has  been  rubbed  in  every 
part  with  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of 
very  pure  salad  oil,  or,  if  more  convenient, 
into  one  that  has  been  dipped  into  cold 
water.  This  jelly,  if  carefully  made,  and 
with  ripe  quinces,  is  one  of  the  most  richly- 
flavoured  jireparations  of  fruit  it  is  possible 
to  imagine. 

t;-ir  Juice  of  quinces,  1 pint;  isinglass, 
loz. ; sugar,  loozs. ; cream,  i nint. 

(iUlNCE,  Culture  of.— 'Ine  quince  is  a 
i'ruit  somewhat  resembling  the  apple, 
but  of  a peculiar  flavour.  The  trees  may  be 
raised  Irom  seed  sown  in  autumn,  but  tliere 
is  no  certainty  of  having  the  same,  or  any 
good  fruit  from  the  seedlings.  The  several 
varieties  may  bo  propagated  by  cuttings 
and  layers  ; also  by  suckers  from  such  trees 
as  grow  upon  their  own  roofs,  and  by 
grafting  and  budding  upon  their  own  or 
pear  stocks.  Cuttings,  layers,  and  suckers 
may  be  planted  in  autumn,  winter,  or  early 


spring.  Choose  young  wood  for  the  cuttings 
and  layers.  They  will  be  rooted  by  next 
autumn ; then  transplant  into  nursery  rows 
two  feet  asunder ; plant  the  suckers  also  at 
the  same  distance,  and  train  the  whole  for 
the  purposes  intended;  if  for  standards 
with  a stem,  to  any  desired  height  from 
three  to  six  feet ; then  encourage  them  to 
branch  out  at  top,  to  form  a head ; those 
designed  for  dwarfs  must  be  headed  near 
the  ground,  and  trained  accordingly  for 
espaUers  or  dwarf  standards.  When  they 
have  formed  tolerable  heads,  plant  them 
out  finally.  Standard  quinces,  designed  as 
fruit-trees,  may  be  stationed  in  the  garden 
or  orchard,  and  some  by  the  side  of  any 
water  in  bye-places,  suffering  the  whole  to 
take  their  own  natural  growth.  And  as 
espaliers,  they  may  be  arranged  with  other 


moderate  growing  trees,  about  fifteen  feet 
apart.  The  fruit  should  be  gathered  early 
in  November,  choosing  a dry  day,  bruising 
them  as  little  as  possible,  and  then  placing 
them  thinly  on  the  shelves  of  the  fruit 
room,  or  in  any  other  cool  place ; examine 
them  frequently,  and  remove  all  such  as 
appear  to  be  beginning  to  decay,  as  they 
are  subject  to  the  attacks  of  a minute 
fungus,  which,  if  not  checked,  w'ould  speedily 
spread  over  the  whole  stock. 

QUINCE  JELLY. — Bare,  core,  and  quar- 
ter some  ripe  but  perfectly  sound  quinces, 
as  quickly  as  possible,  and  throw  them  as 
they  are  done  into  part  of  the  water  in 
which  they  are  to  be  boiled,  allow  one  pint 
of  this  to  each  pound  of  the  fruit,  and  sim- 
mer it  gently  until  it  is  a little  broken,  but 
not  so  long  as  to  redden  the  juice,  which 
ought  to  be  very  pale.  Turn  the  whole  into 
a jelly-bag,  or  strain  the  liquid  through  a 
fine  cloth,  and  let  it  drain  very  closely  from 
it,  but  without  the  slightestipressure.  Weigh 
the  juice,  put  it  into  a very  ciean  preserving 
pan,  and  boil  it  quickly  for  twenty  minutes ; 
take  it  from  the  lire,  and  stir  in  it,  until  it 
is  entirely  dissolved,  twelve  ounces  of  sugar 
for  each  pound  of  juice,  or  fourteen  ounces, 
if  the  fruit  should  be  very  acid:  keep  it 
constantly  stirred,  and  thoroughly  cleared 
from  scum  from  ten  to  twenty  minutes 
longer,  or  until  it  jellies  strongly  in  falling 
from  the  skimmer ; then  pour  it  directly 
into  glasses  or  moulds.  If  properly  made, 
it  will  be  sufficiently  tlrm  to  turn  out  of  the 
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latter,  and  it  will  be  beautifully  transparent 
and  rich  in  flavour.  It  may  be  made  with 
an  equal  weight  of  juice  and  sugar,  mixed 
together  in  the  first  instance,  and  boiled 
from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes. 

To  each  pound  of  quinces,  1 pint  of 
water  ; to  each  pound  of  juice,  l2ozs.  sugar ; 
or,  j dice  and  sugar,  equal  weight. 

QUINCE  JUICE.— Pour  into  a clean 
earthen  pan  two  quarts  of  spring  water, 
and  throw  into  it,  as  quickly  as  they  can  be 
pared,  quartered,  and  weighed,  four  pounds 
of  quinces.  When  all  are  done,  stew  them 
gently,  until  they  are  well  broken,  but  not 
(juite  reduced  to  a pulp  ; turn  them  into  a 
jelly-bag,  or  strain  the  juice  from  them, 
without  pressure,  through  a closely-woven 
cloth,  which  should  be  gathered  over  the 
fruit  and  tied,  and  suspended  above  a deep 
pan  until  the  juice  ceases  to  drop  from  it : 
this,  if  not  very  clear,  must  be  rendered  so 
before  it  is  used  for  syrup  or  jelly  ; but  for 
all  other  purposes,  once  straining  it  will  be 
sufiicient. 

QUINCE  MARMALADE.  — Pare  and 
quarter  some  quinces,  and  weigh  an  equal 
quantity  of  sugar.  To  four  pounds  of  the 
latter  put  a quart  of  water,  boil  and  skim 
it  well,  during  the  time  the  quinces  are 
being  prepared.  Lay  the  fruit  in  a stone 
jar,  with  a teacupful  of  water  at  the  bottom, 
and  pack  them  with  a little  sugar  strewn 
between.  Cover  the  jar  close,  set  it  in  a 
cool  oven,  or  on  a stove,  and  let  the  quinces 
soften  till  they  become  red.  Then  pour  the 
syrup  and  a quart  of  quince  juice  into  a 
preserving  pan,  and  boil  all  togetlier  till 
the  marmalade  be  completed,  breaking  the 
lumps  of  fruit  with  the  ladle ; otherwise  the 
fruit  is  so  hard  that  it  will  require  a great 
deal  of  time. 

QUINCE  PIE.— Pare,  cut,  and  core  suffi- 
cient quinces  to  fill  the  dish,  put  a small 
cup  in  the  centre,  add  one  clove  to  every 
three  quinces,  a pintof  powdered  cinnamon, 
a small  piece  of  chopped  lemon-peel,  and 
sugar ; bake  according  to  size. 

QUINCE  PRESERVED.— Pare  and  core 
some  quinces,  and  cut  them  into  quarters 
or  little  round  slices,  put  them  into  a pre- 
serving pan,  and  cover  them  witli  the  parings 
and  a very  little  water.  Coyer  them  close, 
to  keep  in  the  steam,  and  boil  them  till  they 
are  tender.  Take  out  the  quinces,  and 
strain  the  liquor  through  a bag.  To  every 

int  of  liquor  allow  a pound  of  loaf  sugar; 

oil  the  juice  and  the  sugar  together  for 
about  ten  minutes,  skimming  it  well ; then 
put  in  the  quinces,  and  boll  them  gently  i'or 
twenty  minutes.  When  the  sugar  seems  to 
have  completely  penetrated  them,  take  them 
out,  put  them  in  a glass  jar,  and  pour  the 
juice  over  them  warm.  Tie  them  up  when 
cold  with  brandied  paper,  and  set  them  by 
in  a cool  dry  place. 

QUINCE  PUDDING.— Scald  six  large 
quinces  till  they  become  very  tender,  pare 
off  the  thin  rind,  and  scrape  them  to  a pulp. 
Add  powdered  sugar  enough  to  make  them 
very  sweet,  and  a little  pounded  ginger  and 
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cinnamon.  Beat  up  the  yolks  of  four  eggs 
with  some  salt,  and  stir  in  a pint  of  cream ; 
mix  them  with  the  quinces,  and  bake  it  in  a 
dish,  with  a puff  crust  round  the  edge. 

QUINCE  WINE.— This  wine  is  made 
from  very  ripe  quinces.  When  gathefed, 
they  must  be  thoroughly  wiped  and  pared ; 
then  slice  the  quinces  lengthwise,  and  re- 
move cores,  bruising  them  thoroughly  in  a 
mashing-tub  with  a pestle.  Strain  off  the 
liquid  part,  by  pressing  the  pulp  in  a hair 
bag ; warm  this  liquor  over  the  fire,  and 
skim  it,  but  do  not  allow  it  to  boil.  Sprinkle 
into  it  some  powdered  loaf  sugar,  then,  in  a 
gallon  of  water  and  a quart  of  wine,  boil 
twelve  or  fourteen  large  quinces  thinly 
sliced;  add  two  pounds  of  line  sugar,  and 
then  strain  off  the  liquid  part,  and  mix  it 
with  the  natural  juice  of  the  quinces ; put 
this  into  a cask,  and  mix  the  whole  well 
together,  then  let  it  settle;  put  in  two  or 
three  whites  of  eggs,  and  afterwards  draw 
it  off.  To  make  it  still  better,  add  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  stoned  raisins,  and  half  an 
ounce  of  cinnamon  to  a quart  of  liquor,  to 
the  consumption  of  a third  part,  and  put  it 
into  the  cask  when  the  wine  is  fermenting. 

QUINZE.  — A game  of  cards  usually 
played  by  two  persons  only ; it  is  much 
admired  for  its  simplicity  and  fairness,  as 
it  depends  entirely  upon  chance,  is  soon  de- 
cided, and  does  not  require  the  attention 
which  most  other  games  do.  It  is,  there- 
fore, particularly  calculated  for  those  who 
are  fond  of  the  sport  upon  an  equal  chance. 
The  name  of  quinze  means  fifteen,  that 
being  the  number  of  the  game,  which  must 
be  made  as  follows  : — t.  The  cards  must  be 
shuffled  by  the  two  players,  and  when  they 
have  cut  for  deal,  which  falls  to  the  lot  of 
him  who  cuts  the  lowest,  the  dealer  has  the 
liberty  to  shuffle  them  again.  2.  After  the 
cards  are  shuffled,  the  adversary  cuts  them : 
the  dealer  then  gives  one  card  to  his  oppo- 
nent and  one  to  himself.  3.  Should  the 
dealer’s  adversary  not  approve  of  his  card, 
he  is  entitled  to  have  as  many  cards  given 
to  him,  one  after  the  other,  as  will  make 
fifteen,  or  come  nearest  to  that  number; 
which  are  usually  given  from  the  top  of  the 
pack:  for  example,  if  he  should  have  a 
deuce  and  draw  a five,  which  amounts  to 
seven,  he  must  continue  going  on,  in  expec- 
tation of  coming  nearer  to  fifteen.  If  he 
draw  an  eight,  which  will  make  just  fifteen, 
he,  as  being  eldest  hand,  is  sure  of  winning 
the  game.  But  if  he  overdraw  himself,  and 
make  more  than  fifteen,  he  loses,  unless  the 
dealer  should  happen  to  do  the  same  ; which 
circumstance  constitutes  a drawn  game; 
and  the  stakes  are  consequently  doubled. 
In  this  manner  the  players  persevere  until 
one  of  them  has  won  the  game,  by  standing 
and  being  nearest  to  fifteen.  4.  At  the  end 
of  each  game,  the  cards  are  packed  and 
shuffled,  and  the  players  again  cut  for  deal. 
6.  The  advantage  is  invariably  on  the  side 
of  the  elder  hand. 

QUOITS.— An  excellent  game  nfibrding 
healthy  exercise  to  the  players.  To  play  at 

uoits  an  iron  pin,  fig.  1,  called  a hob,  is 

riven  into  the  ground  to  within  a few 
inches  of  the  top,  and  at  the  distance  of 
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eighteen  or  twenty  yards,  as  may  be 
agreed  upon ; a second  pin  of  iron  is  also 
fixed.  The  players  are  generally  divided 
into  parties,  and  each  one  pitches  a 
quoit,  fig.  2,  from  hob  to  hob ; those  who 
pitch  the  nearest  reckoning  towards  the 
game.  But  the  determination  is  discri- 
minately  marked ; for  instance,  if  a quoit 
belonging  to  A lies  nearest  to  the  hob,  and  a 
quoit  belonging  to  B lies  second,  A can  claim 
but  one  towards  the  game,  though  all  his 
other  quoits  lie  nearer  to  the  mark  than  all 
the  other  quoits  of  B,  because  one  quoit  of  B 
being  the  second  nearest  to  the  hob  “ cuts 
out,”  as  it  is  called,  all  behind  it;  if  no 
such  quoit  had  interfered,  then  A would 


have  reckoned  all  his  as  one  each.  Having 
cast  all  their  quoits,  the  players  walk  to 
the  opposite  end,  and  determine  the  state  of 
the  play;  then,  taking  their  stand  there, 
throw  their  quoits  back  again,  and  continue 
to  do  so  alternately  as  long  as  the  game 
remains  undecided.  A quoit  that  falls  with 
its  flat  side  upwards  does  not  count.  The 
quoit  should  be  delivered  from  the  hand  by 
an  upward  and  forward  pitch  with  a steady 
aim  at  the  pin,  near  which  it  should  sink 
with  its  sharp  edge  in  the  turf.  The  dress 
in  quoits  should  be  loose  and  easy,  with  no 
restraint  from  brdces. 
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RABBIT  BOILED.— Wash  the  rabbit 
thoroughly,  truss  it  firmly  with  the  head 
turned  and  skewered  to  the  sides,  put  it 
into  snflicient  boiling  water  to  keep  it  quite 
covered  until  it  is  cooked,  simmer  it  gently 
for  thirty  or  forty  minutes ; when  very 
young  llicy  will  require  less  time  than  this. 
Cover  it  with  rich  white  sauce,  mix  it 
Willi  the  liver  parboiled,  finely  pounded, 
and  well  seasoned  with  cayenne  and  lemon- 
juice  ; or  serve  with  onion  sauce. 

RABBIT  COLD,  to  Dress.— Cut  the 
rabbit  into  quarters,  boat  up  one  or  two 
eggs,  according  to  the  quantity  dressed, 
witli  a little  grated  nutmeg,  pepper  and 
salt,  some  parsley  minced  line,  and  a few 
bread  crumbs ; mix  them  well  together,  and 


cover  the  rabbit  with  this  batter ; broil  it, 
or  put  it  into  a Dutch  oven,  or  have  ready 
some  hot  dripping  in  a pan,  in  which  fry 
the  rabbit  to  a light  brown  colour ; thicken 
a little  gravy  with  some  flour,  flavour  with 
mushroom  ketchup,  and  serve. 

RABBIT  CURRIED. — Cut  up  a rabbit 
into  rather  small  pieces,  splitting  the  head 
in  half,  cut  two  large  onions  and  one 
apple  into  very  small  dice,  and  fry  them  in 
a stewpan  with  two  ounces  of  butter ; when 
nicely  browned,  add  a tablespoonful  of 
curry  powder,  a teaspoonful  of  curry  paste, 
a teaspoonful  of  flour,  and  a pint  of  stock ; 
mix  the  whole  well  together,  then  put  on 
the  rabbit  with  half  a pound  of  streaked 
bacon  cut  into  small  square  pieces ; let  the 
whole  stew  very  gently  upon  a very  slow 
fire,  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour ; when 
done,  which  may  be  ascertained  by  trying 
with  the  point  of  a knife  if  the  flesh  will 
leave  the  bone  easily,  pour  off"  as  much  of 
the  fat  as  possible,  and  turn  the  rabbit  out 
upon  a dish  ; serve  with  rice  separately. 

RABBIT  FRICASSEED. — Wash  a young 
rabbit  thoroughly,  and  cut  it  into  joints,, 
put  it  into  a stewpan  with  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  streaked  bacon  cut  small,  an  onion 
stuck  ivith  cloves,  a bunch  of  herbs,  a blade 
of  mace,  and  some  salt;  cover  the  whole- 
with  water,  and  let  it  simmer  for  twenty 
minutes,  keeping  it  well  skimmed ; pass  the 
liquor  through  a sieve.  Into  another  stew- 
pan put  two  ounces  of  butter,  a tablespoon- 
ful of  flour,  and  a little  of  the  liquor  ; set  it 
on  the  fire,  and  stir  it  well  till  it  boils ; add 
the  rabbit  and  bacon  mth  a dozen  and  a 
half  of  small  onions,  let  the  whole  simmer 
until  the  onions  are  done;  skim  w'ell;  them 
pour  in  a wineglassful  of  white  wine  mixed 
witli  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  and  a little 
grated  nutmeg ; leave  it  to  thicken,  remove 
tlie  rabbit,  pile  it  on  sippets,  pour  sauce  over- 
it,  garnish  with  sliced  lemon,  and  serve- 
hot. 

RABBIT  FRIED. — Cut  a rabbit  into 
joints,  dip  them  into  beaten  egg,  and  then 
into  fine  bread  crumbs,  season  with  salt  and 
pepper,  and  -when  all  are  ready,  fry  them  in 
butter  over  a moderate  fire  for  twelve  or 
fifteen  minutes ; simmer  two  or  three  strips 
of  lemon-peel  in  a little  gravy  until  it  is 
well  flavoured  with  it;  boil  the  liver  of  the 
rabbit  for  fiye  minutes,  let  it  cool,  and  then 
mince  it ; thicken  the  gravy  with  an  ounce 
of  butter,  and  a small  teaspoonful  of  flour, 
add  the  liver,  give  the  sauce  a minute’s  boil, 
stir  in  two  tablespoonfuls  of  cream  and  a 
small  quantity  of  lemon-juice;  dish  the 
rabbit,  pour  tlie  sauce  under  it,  and  serve  it 
quickly. 

RABBIT  GTBELOTTE. — Cut  up  a rabbit 
and  put  into  a saucepan  with  butter,  add 
small  slices  of  bacon,  and  brown  it;  then 
take  it  out  of  Uie  saucepan  for  a few 
minutes,  and  put  in  a iablespoonful  ol'  flour, 
whicli  is  to  be  lightly  browned ; put  back 
the  rabbit  and  the  bacon,  add  a little  stock 
and  a small  quantity  of  wliite  wine,  some 
cliopped  muslirooms  and  sweet  lierbs  ; stew,  . 
and  about  a quarter  of  an  hour  before  it  is 
done,  add  several  small  sized  onions,  pre- 
viously browned  in  butler. 
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BABBIT  HASHED.— Cut  the  rabbit  into 
joints,  put  the  trimmings  into  a stewpan 
with  a quart  of  the  liquor  it  has  been  boiled 
in,  and  a large  onion  out  into  quarters  ; let 
it  boil  for  half  an  hour  ; strain  it  through 
a sieve;  then  put  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
flour  into  a basin,  and  mix  it  well  by 
degrees  with  the  hot  broth ; set  it  on  the 
fire  to  boil  up,  then  strain  it  through  a fine 
sieve,  wash  out  the  stewpan,  lay  the  poultry 
in  it,  and  pour  the  gravy  on  it ; set  it  by  the 
side  of  the  fire  to  simmer  very  gently  for 
fifteen  minutes ; five  minutes  before  it  is 
served  up,  cut  the  stufling  into  slices,  and 
put  it  in  to  warm,  then  take  it  out  and  lay 
it  round  the  edge  of  the  dish,  and  put  the 
poultry  in  the  middle;  carefully  skim  the 
fat  off  the  gravy,  then  shake  it  round  well 
in  the  stewpan  and  pour  it  to  the  hash. 
The  dish  may  also  be  garnished  with  sippets 
of  toasted  bread. 

BABBIT  MUMBLED.  — Boil  a rabbit 
well,  but  not  too  much,  remove  the  fiesh 
and  chop  it  up  fine ; then  add  nutmeg,  salt, 
lemon-peel,  and  che  juice  of  a lemon.  Put 
whole  into  a stewpan  with  twelve  eggs  and 
three-quarters  of  a pound  of  butter;  stir  it 
well,  and  serve  in  a dish  with  sippets. 

BABBIT  PATTIES.  — Mince  the  best 
parts  of  a cold  roastrabbit  into  small  pieces, 
with  a little  finely  shred  mutton  suet. 
Make  a gravy  from  the  bones  and  skins,  or 
use  any  other  good  gravy ; thicken  it  with 
butter  and  flour,  and  season  with  salt, 
cayenne,  pepper,  nutmeg,  mace,  half  a 
lemon  grated,  anfl  a very  little  red  wine. 
Stew  the  mince,  fill  patty-pans  with  it,  and 
bake  in  a moderate  oven. 

BABBIT  PIE.— Cut  a rabbit  into  joints, 
splitting  the  head  in  half,  and  lay  them  in 
lukewarm  water  for  half  an  hour ; then  dry 
them  upon  a cloth,  season  well  with  pepper 
and  salt,  and  with  chopped  shalots,  parsley, 
two  bay  leaves,  and  a teaspoonful  of  flour  ; 
cut  three-quarters  of  a pound  of  streaked 
bacon  into  square  pieces,  lay  in  the  pieces  of 
rabbit  and  bacon  together,  in  a pie  dish, 

Eour  in  a little  water,  cover  with  paste,  and 
ake  in  a moderate  oven. 

BABBIT  PUDDING.  — Wash  a rabbit 
thoroughly,  remove  the  head,  and  cut  the 
body  into  small  pieces ; make  a light  suet 
paste,  allowing  a quarter  of  a pound  of  fresh 
beef  or  veal  suet  finely  minced,  to  a pound 
of  flour;  season  the  rabbit  with  pepper  and 
salt,  and  a little  mushroom  powder,  line  a 
dish  with  the  paste,  put  the  rabbit  in  and 
boil  it  in  a cloth  for  two  hours  and  a hall ; 
serve  it  with  gravy  in  a sauce-tureen.  One 
or  two  slices  of  pickled  pork,  or  streaked 
bacon,  may  be  adaed. 

BABBIT  HAGOUT.-IIalf-roasta rabbit, 
cut  it  into  joints,  and  stew  it  in  good  stock 
with  a couple  of  onions,  two  dozen  corns  ofl 
allspice  and  black  pepper,  a few  cloves,  * 
piece  of  lemon-peel,  and  a couple  of  bay 
leaves.  Skim  the  stew,  and  keeping  the  lid 
quite  close,  let  it  simmer  for  three-quarters 
of  an  hour.  Strain  off  the  gravy,  leaving 
the  rabbit  in  the  stewpan  to  keep  hot. 
Take  off  the  surface  of  fat,  which  will  soon 
form,  and  thicken  the  gravy  with  butter 
rolled  in  browned  flour,  until  It  is  as  still  as 
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pancake  batter.  Add  to  it  a glass  of  white 
wine  and  a little  lemon-juice.  Dish  the 
rabbit,  pour  the  sauce  over  it,  garnish  with 
fried  bread,  and  serve. 

BABBIT  BOASTED.— Truss  the  rabbit, 
and  stuff  it  with  the  liver  minced  raw  and 
mixed  with  grated  bread,  ham,  butter  or 
suet,  and  chopped  parsley,  seasoned  with  a 
little  lemon-thyme,  grated  nutmeg,  salt,  and 
pepper,  and  bound  with  beaten  egg.  Sew 
it  up,  set  it  down  before  a quick  fire,  and 
baste  it  with  butter.  Serve  with  gravy,  or 
melted  butter  with  lemon-juice  in  it. 

BABBIT  SOUP.— Take  two  full-grown 
or  three  young  rabbits ; cut  them  into 
joints,  flour,  and  fry  them  lightly ; add  to 
them  three  onions  of  moderate  size,  also 
fried  to  a clear  brown ; on  these  pour 
gradually  seven  pints  of  boiling  water, 
throw  in  a large  teaspoopful  of  salt,  clear 
off  all  the  scum  carefully  as  it  rises,  and 
then  put  to  the  soup  a bunch  of  parsley, 
four  medium-sized  carrots,  and  a small 
teaspoonful  of  peppercorns  ; boil  the  whole 
very  gently  for  five  hours  or  five  hours  and 
a half ; add  more  salt  if  needed,  strain  off 
the  soup,  let  it  cool  sufficiently  for  the  fat 
to  be  skimmed  clear  from  it,  heat  it  afresh, 
and  send  it  to  table  with  sippets  of  fried 
bread.  Add  a thickening  of  rice  flour,  or  of 
wheaten  flour  browned  in  the  oven  and 
mixed  with  a spoonful  or  two  of  ketchup. 

BABBIT  STEWED.  — Wash  a rabbit 
thoroughly,  let  it  lie  for  two  or  three  hours 
in  cold  water,  cut  it  into  joints,  dry  them 
upon  a cloth,  dredge  them  with  flour,  fry 
them  of  a light  brown  with  butter,  and 
stew  them  in  the  following  sauce:  brown 
three  ounces  of  butter  in  a stewpan,  with  a 
tablespoonful  of  flour,  a minced  onion,  some 
pepper  and  salt ; add  a pint  of  gravy  and 
the  rabbits,  stew  them  till  they  are  tender, 
and  just  previous  to  serving,  stir  in  a table- 
spoonful of  ketchup.  When  the  rabbit  is  to 
be  dressed  with  a white  sauce,  it  should  not 
be  fried,  but  stewed  in  the  white  stock, 
which  is  seasoned  with  white  pepper  and 
salt,  and  thickened  with  a piece  of  butter 
mixed  with  flour.  A few  minutes  before 
serving  add  a little  cream,  and  a table- 
spoonful of  lemon  pickle. 

BA.BBIT,  TO  Carve. — See  Babbit. 

BABBIT,  TO  Choose.— A rabbit  when 
old,  has  the  haunches  thick,  the  ears  dry 
and  tough,  and  the  claws  blunt  and  ragged. 
A young  rabbit  has  claws  smooth  and 
sharp,  ears  that  tear  easily,  and  a narrow 
cleft  in  the  lip. 

BABBIT  SHOOTING.- In  some  parts 
where  the  country  Is  of  a light  sandy  soil, 
rabbits  are  tolerably  numerous,  ulUiough 
not  claimed  as  private  property  ; and  such 
a locality  prevents  a fair  opportunity  for  the 
amusement  of  ferreting  them,  which,  to  be 
well  done,  must  bo  performed  quietly  and 
adroitly.  In  the  first  place,  the  ferrets  must 
be  muzzled:  thus  unable  to  seize  the  rabbit 
by  the  throat,  they  are  turned  into  the 
burrows.  Attention  must  now  be  paid  by 
the  shooters,  who  stand  at  a moderate 
distance  from  the  rabbit-holes,  from  whence 
they  watch  the  bolting  of  the  game  from  the 
different  holes,  out  of  which  the  ferrets 
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have  driven  the  rabhita.  Kabbit  shooting 
on  open  warrens  is,  however,  the  most 
legitimate  sport;  and  although  the  numbers 
here  are  not  great,  there  is  often  sport 
enough  to  repay  the  search  after  them.  In 
approaching  these  wary  animals,  a degree 
of  caution  is  necessary,  so  as  not  to  disturb 
them.  It  is  well,  therefore,  never  to 
advance  in  a straight  line,  or  even  look 
directly  towards  them ; walk  leisurely 
along  in  the  face  of  the  wind ; stoop 
and  pick  up,  or  appear  to  pick  up,  a 
bough  or  piece  of  turf,  or  to  examine  any 
matter  before  you,  and  such  conduct  will 
often  throw  them  off  their  guard.  "While 
doing  this,  if  a dog  is  with  you,  keep  him 
close  ; your  clothes,  also,  should  be  dark,  so 
as  not  to  be  seen  on  the  approach  a long 
way  off.  "When  you  have  ventured  as  near 
as  they  will  allow  without  retreating  to 
their  earth,  then  stoop.  "When  storms  arise, 
the  intervals  between  are  often  favourable 
for  getting  near  rabbits,  particularly  when 
the  wind  blows  from  them  to  you.  When  a 
number  are  come  upon  suddenly  at  the  edge 
of  a wood  frequented  by  them,  it  often 
happens  that  the  old  ones  will  immediately 
take  the  covert;  but  not  so  the  young  ones, 
who  prick  up  their  ears,  and  perhaps  raise 
themselves  up  to  examine  you;  now  take 
your  shot. 

KABBIT  SNAKE.  — Rabbits  are  fre- 
quently found  to  be  mischievous  animals  by 
the  farmer,  costing  him  much  trouble  and 
expense.  They  may  be  caught  by  steel 
traps,  by  wire  snares,  and  also  by  nets.  The 
traps  mostly  used  are  either  snares  or  steel 
traps.  In  order  to  trap  the  animals  success- 
fully, it  is  requisite  to  know  something  of 
their  habits.  They  feed  in  the  evening,  and 
sleep  in  their  “form  ” during  the  day  : they 
are  very  active  and  playful  during'  moon- 
light nights.  Their  running  consists  of  a 
succession  of  leaps ; and  as  they  are  very 
swift  and  strong,  considerable  strength 
is  required  in  the  traps  that  are  to  hold 
them.  After  a rainy  night,  they  leave 
cover  on  account  of  the  wet ; the  generality, 
under  such  circumstances,  run  the  high- 
ways or  stony  lanes.  When  the  ground  is 
dry  and  the  wind  cold,  rabbits  then  prefer 
the  paths  that  are  covered  with  leaves.  In 
looking  for  a rabbit,  much  depends  upon  the 
season ; if  it  be  spring,  she  will  be  found 
upon  the  fallows  or  green  corn;  during  the 
autumn,  she  will  frequent  the  stubble  and 
turnips;  and  in  winter,  she  will  not  unfre- 
quently  sit  near  houses,  in  brambles  or 
bushes  of  thorns.  From  the  frequency 
■vvith  which  the  rabbit  goes  oyer  the  same 
ground,  she  establishes,  both  in  cover  and 
out  of  it,  what  is  termed  a “ run,”  a beaten 
track,  over  which  she  is  almost  sure  to  pass 
within  a short  space  of  time.  The  run  is 
distinguished  by  the  leaves  and  grass  being 
pressed  down,  by  small  brambles  being 
turned  aside,  and  in  fallow  grounds  by  a 
smoothness  that  is  imparted  to  the  surface, 
and  sometimes  by  the  track  of  feet.  It  is  in 
these  runs  that  the  traps  should  be  set. 
The  steel  trap  is  constructed  on  the  same 
principle  as  the  “gin  " used  for  rats,  but  is 
somewhat  stronger  in  the  spring.  These 


steel  traps,  of  various  sizes  and  degrees  of 
strength,  are  sold  by  most  ironmongers,, 
and  by  dealers  in  agricultural  implements. 
The  steel  trap  is  simply  buried  in  the  run, 
and  leaves,  grass,  or  earth  strewed  over  its 
surface  so  as  to  give  no  appearance  of  an 
unusual  character.  It  is  unnecessary  to  bait 
the  trap.  Precaution  should,  however,  be 
taken  to  tie  the  trap  to  a bough  or  peg  in 
the  ground,  by  a piece  of  strong  string, 
otherwise  the  rabbit  will  carry  away  the- 
trap.  Wire  snares  are  also  very  effective 
traps.  They  are  made  of  fine  copper  wires, 
and  being  inexpensive,  a number  of  them, 
may  be  set  where  rabbits  abound.  The 
wires  are  made  to  form  a running  loop, 
just  such  as  we  form  with  string ; only  the 
wires  are  so  arranged  that  they  all  unite  to 
form  the  one  loop.  No  ingenious  person 
could  fail  to  form  the  loop,  after  a few 
minutes’  handling  of  the  wire.  It  is  so. 
simple  that  it  will,  suggest  itself.  The  loop 
thus  made,  is  set  across  a run,  so  that  the 
top  of  the  loop  stands  say  about  six  inches 
from  the  ground ; and  in  order  to  keep  it  in 
its  proper  position  a peg  of  wood  is  driven 
in  the  ground  a little  way  from  the  run,  and 
in  the  top  of  the  peg  there  is  a slit  which 
serves  to  catch  the  ends  of  the  wires  and 
hold  them  in  position.  The  wires  must  be 
tied  firmly  at  the  end  to  a string,  which 
may  lie  on  the  ground ; the  end  of  the 
string  should  be  tied  to  a bough  sufficiently 
high  from  the  ground  to  yield  a little  when 
it  is  pulled.  This  yielding  of  the  bough 
prevents  the  rabbit  from  snapping  the 
string,  which  it  would  otherwise  do  in  its 
mdeavours  to  escape.  Netting  rabbits 
is  effected  by  nets  being  placed  across  the 
runs,  but  it  is  very  seldom  resorted  to,  as 
it  is  less  practicable  than  other  methods. 
There  is  an  ingenious  mode  of  taking  rabbits 
by  single  wires  and  what  is  called  a spriugle, 
as  seen  in  fig.  i.  A strong  and  springy 

Fig.  1. 


stick  (A),  is  stuck  deep  into  the  ground  in 
an  upright  direction  ; its  smaller  end  is  then 
bent  over,  and  also  buried  sufficiently  in 
the  ground  to  keep  it  down.  To  this  end  a 
wire  (n)  is  tied  by  a short  string,  and  when 
the  rabbit  is  caught,  his  first  jump  pulls  the 
end  of  the  spriugle  out  of  the  soil,  and  it 
then  lifts  the  rabbit  completely  from  the 
ground,  as  seen  in  fig.  2,  thereby  depriving 
it  of  all  power  of  escape.  Rabbits  are  also 
caught  with  the  aid  of  ferrets.  A ferret 
being  put  into  a hole,  a square  net,  about  a 
yard  square,  is  then  thrown  over  the  mouth 
of  the  hole;  the  rabbit  runs  out  with  a 
jump,  and  is  instantly  entangled  in  the  net, 
so  that  escape  is  impossible.  This  mode  of 
netting  is  far  easier  and  more  expeditious 
than  the  loop  netting,  in  which  the  net  is 
made  as  a bag,  drawn  together  by  a running 
String,  for  this  method  gives  considerable 
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trouble  to  get  the  rabbit  out,  whereas  it  is 
perfectly  easy  to  take  them  from  a square 
net.  The  form  of  trap  called  the  “tipe”is 
only  applicable  to  large  warrens,  or  to 
places  where  rabbits  so  abound,  as  to  make 
it  a point  of  importance  to  reduce  their 
numbers.  A large  pit  is  dug  in  the  ground, 


'Fig.  2. 


and  over  this  a false  surface,  just  like  the 
ground,  .so  evenly  balanced  by  a hinge  that 
the  weight  of  a rabbit  will  turn  it  com- 
pletely over.  The  trap  being  thus  pre- 
pared, the  door  is  kept  fixed  for  a night  or 
two,  to  give  the  rabbits  confidence ; then  it 
is  set  free,  and  in  this  way  large  numbers  of 
rabbits  may  be  taken  in  a single  night. 
The  same  modes  here  enumerated  for  the 
taking  of  rabbits  are  for  the  most  part 
equally  applicable  to  hares. 

IIABBITS,  TO  Breed  and  Rear.— The 
breeding  and  rearing  of  rabbits  not  only 
affords  an  agreeable  pastime  for  youth,  but, 
owing  to  their  amazing  fecundity,  renders 
the  keeping  of  them  in  a tame  state  an 
object  of  some  consequence  in  cottage  eco- 
nomy. The  rabbit  litters  seven  times  in  the 
year,  and  generally  produees  eight  young  at 
a time.  At  the  age  of  five  months  the  ani- 
mal begins  to  breed,  buf  itis  as  well  to  defer 
it  till  nine.  In  choosing  rabbits  for  stock, 
it  will  be  found  that  those  which  are  in  colour 
nearest  the  wild  ones,  are  in  general  the 
most  hardy ; after  the  black  or  black  and 
white,  then  the  white,  then  the  sandy,  and 
lastly  the  grey  and  white.  The  young 
fancier  may  either  purchase  a doe  with 
young,  or  he  may  obtain  four  or  five  young 
ones.  If  the  former,  he  should  be  guided  in 
his  selection  by  some  experienced  person ; 
if  the  latter,  he  should  take  especial  care  that 
the  young  ones  are  in  good  health,  and  have 
no  signs  of  pot-belly,  and  that  they  are  of 
full  size  and  strong  build.  The  rule  is  to 
take  the  largest  of  the  rabbits,  where  there 
are  fewest  In  the  litter.  The  rabbit-house 
should  be  dry  and  well  ventilated.  The 
huts,  or  hutches,  should  be  placed  on  stands 
about  three  feet  high,  around  the  sides  of 
the  rabbit-house.  Kach  hutch  intended  for 
breeding  should  have  two  apartments,  one 
for  sleeping  and  one  for  eating.  The  floor 
of  the  hutch  should  be  planed  smooth,  that  | 
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the  wet  may  run  off : a common  hoe  with  a 
short  handle,  and  a small  broom,  are  con- 
venient for  cleaning  the  hutches.  The 
breeding- hutches  should  be  about  two  feet 
high,  two  feet  six  inches  deep,  and  four  feet 
long ; about  one-third  of  this  length  should 
be  separated  by  a panel  arched  doorway. 
Above  this,  there  should  be  a sliding  door, 
which  can  at  any  time  be  put  down,  so 
as  to  shut  the  doe  into  either  of  the  com- 
partments as  occasion  may  require.  The 
edges  of  the  doorway  should  be  cased  with 
tin,  as  should  also  the  edges  of  the  feeding- 
trough,  and  any  other  part  that  the  rabbit 
can  get  at  with  his  teeth.  The  front  of  the 
hutch  has  two  doors,  one  of  which,  belonging 
to  the  inner  apartment,  is  made  of  boards, 
and  the  other,  belonging  to  the  feeding-room, 
is  open,  having  wirework  in  front;  both 
these  doors  are  fastened  by  buttons  in  front, 
but  in  a contrary  direction.  The  bottom  of 
the  hutch  should  have  a long  narrow  piece 
of  wood  in  front,  below  the  wires,  which 
should  be  moveable,  and  this,  upon  being 
removed,  will  permit  an  iron  rod  or  scraper 
to  be  introduced,  for  cleansing  the  hutch 
Irom  time  to  time.  In  placing  the  hutch 
upon  the  stand  it  should  be  placed  a little 
aslant  backward,  and  there  should  be  a few 
holes  drilled  at  its  back  partition,  for  the 
purpose  of  letting  all  liquid  pass  off.  Young 
persons  should  begin  by  keeping  common 
rabbits,  for  which  common  hutches,  such  as 
they  can  construct  themselves,  if  so  inclined, 
will  be  quite  good  enough.  When  they  have 
acquired  experience  in  the  management  of 
the  rabbitry,  and  not  before,  they  may,  by 
degrees,  introduce  superior  animals  to  their 
stock,  and  dispose  of  the  common  ones.  The 
buck’s  hutch  must  obviously  be  made  diffe- 
rent in  every  way  from  that  of  the  doe.  He 
should  have  a large  roomy  house  with  a 
partition,  and  a back  apartment  where  he 
can  retire  when  he  pleases ; for  it  is  a great 
comfort  to  him  to  be  able  to  hide  himself, 
and  to  skip  in  and  out  of  his  little  chambers. 
His  hutch  ought  also  to  be  higher  than  that 
of  the  doe,  and  it  should  have  a little  trough 
for  his  dry  victuals,  and  a little  iron-wire 
rack  on  one  side  for  hi#  green  food,  if  you 
wish  to  make  him  very  comfortable.  It  is  a 
bad  plan  to  put  hutches  on  the  top  of  each 
other,  and  the  buck’s  hutch  should  always 
be  kept  out  of  sight  of  the  doe.  The  feeding 
of  rabbits  is  a most  important  point.  On 
this  mainly  depends  the  prosperily  and 
health  of  the  stock.  Rabbits  should  be  fed 
three  times  a day  ; and  the  principal  thin" 
to  be  attended  to  is,  always  to  give  a good 
deal  more  dry  than  succulent  food.  Almost 
all  the  vegetables  and  roots  used  for  the 
table  may  be  given  to  rabbits ; in  preference 
to  all  others,  celery,  parsley,  and  the  roots 
and  tops  of  carrots ; they  also  eat  lettuce 
leaves  with  avidity,  but  these  must  be  given 
sparingly ; turnips,  parsnips,  and  even  po- 
tatoes in  a raw  state,  may  be  occa.sionally 
given  on  an  emergency,  when  better  roots  or 
good  greens  are  scarce.  In  the  spring  time, 
tares  form  an  excellent  food  for  them,  so 
that  they  are  not  wet:  in  fact,  no  greens 
ought  to  be  given  to  rabbits  when  there  is 
much  moisture  on  the  surface.  It  must  be 
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mentioned  that  a doe  will  eat  nearly  twice 
as  much  when  suckling  as  at  other  times ; 
and  when  her  little  ones  begin  to  eat,  the 
allowance  of  food  must  be  gradually  in- 
creased. The  grain  proper  for  rabbits  are 
oats,  peas,  wheat,  or  buckwheat ; to  these, 
as  the  best  kind  of  dry  food,  may  be  added 
bran,  pollard,  dry  clover,  peas  and  bean 
straw.  Rabbits  full  grown,  having  as  much 
corn  as  they  can  eat,  can  never  take  much 
harm  from  an  abundant  supply  of  vegetable 
food.  But  young  rabbits  ought  to  be  care- 
fully attended  to  in  this  respect;  a very 
little  vegetable  food  is  the  most  proper,  and 
that  should  be  of  the  best  kind,  or  they  will 
soon  die.  The  doe  goes  thirty  or  thirty-  one 
days  with  young.  The bestbreedingrabbits 
are  those  that  kindle  in  March.  Some  days 
before  this  event  takes  place,  hay  should 
be  given  to  the  doe  wherewith  to  make  her 
bed.  This  she  speedily  does,  lining  the  nest 
for  her  forthcoming  little  ones.  The  litter 
should  be  reduced  to  live  or  six,  by  destroy- 
ing the  weak  and  sickly  young  ones  so  soon 
as  their  defects  are  perceived.  If  more  than 
this  number  are  left  to  be  suckled,  some 
will  perhaps  die,  others  be  sickly,  and  none 
of  them  fine.  The  doe  should  not  be  dis- 
turbed by  any  other  rabbit  during  the  period 
of  gestation,  nor  should  she  be  handled  by 
her  keeper.  Should  she  be  weak  after  kind- 
ling, give  her  a malt  mash,  scalded  line  pol- 
lard, or  barley- meal,  in  which  may  be  mixed 
a smajl  quantity  of  cordial  horse-ball.  In 
this  case,  and  in  fact  whenever  a doe  is  weak, 
bread,  soaked  in  milk  and  squeezed  rather 
dry  again,  if  she  will  take  it,  will  consider- 
ably strengthen  her.  At  the  time  of  kind- 
ling, a little  cold  water  should  be  placed 
conveniently  in  the  hutch,  as  the  aninial 
appears  to  be  much  gratified  by  it.  Rabbits 
are  in  perfection  for  eating  when  about  nine 
months  old,  and  should  be  put  to  fatten 
when  they  are  about  six.  It  requires  about 
three  months  to  make  a rabbit  thoroughly 
fat ; half  tile  time  may  make  them  eatable, 
but  by  no  means  equal  in  the  quality  of  their 
flesh.  They  should  be  kept  in  a single 
hutch,  and  fed  with  oats,  hay,  cabbage, 
bran,  and  chicory.  They  may  be  also  treated 
to  a little  barlev-meal  and  a few  peas ; but 
they  must  be  kept  very  clean  arid  have 
plenty  of  air.  No  animal  is  less  liable  to 
disease  than  the  rabbit,  when  carefully  at- 
tended; but  neglectand  want  of  cleanliness, 
or  improper  I'ood,  produce  in  them  many 
complaints,  among  the  foremost  of  which  is 
what  is  called  “pot  belly,”  and  which  is 
very  common  to  young  ones.  It  is  gene- 
rally occasioned  by  want  of  air  and  exercise, 
and  the  use  of  too  large  a quantity  of  green 
i'ood.  The  remedy  is  dry  food,  and  to  let 
the  rabbits  run  about  in  an  open  dry  space 
every  day.  Rabbits  are  subject  to  colds  and 
hoarseness,  and  have  what  is  called  “the 
snuflles.”  While  this  disease  lasts  they 
should  be  kept  dry  and  warm,  and  be  fed 
with  barley-meal  made  into  a paste  with  a 
little  milk,  and  no  water  or  green  food 
should  be  given  them  till  they  recover. 
Squeezed  tea-leaves  generally  restore  a doe 
to  health  if  weak  or  otherwise  alfected  after 
kftidling,  if  the  food  directed  to  be  given  at 


that  time  should  fail.  When  old  rabbits  are 
attacked  by  a looseness,  dry  i'ood  will  in 
general  restore  them ; but  do  what  you  will, 
it  is  very  diflicult,  and  in  most  cases  impos- 
sible, to  save  yoimg  ones  from  sinking 
under  it ; dry  food  for  them,  as  well  as  for 
the  old  ones,  is  the  only  remedy.  One  of 
the  most  common  faults  of  rabbit  fanciers 
is,  first  to  over-feed  their  pets,  and  after- 
wards to  neglect  and  half-starve  them.  Not 
only  do  thoughtless  boys  forget  to  feed  the 
objects  of  their  care,  but  frequently  to  suffer 
them  to  become  diseased,  for  want  of  atten- 
tion to  cleanliness.  Such  neglect  is  cruel  in 
the  extreme.  Rabbits  should  have  their 
hutche.s  cleaned  out  every  morning,  and 
require  many  little  attentions  to  provide  for 
their  comfort  and  health;  and  those  who 
are  not  disposed  to  afford  this,  ought  not  to 
venture  on  rabbit  keeping. 

RACKET.  — This  game,  which  afi'ords 
much  healthy  exercise,  is  played  in  an  open 
space  of  ground,  bounded  on  one  side  by  a 
high  wall,  which  should  be  painted  black. 
The  ground  should  be  divided  into  four 
equal  compartments,  marked  with  chalk,  so 
that  there  may  be  two  divisions  against  the 
wall  and  two  behind  them,  which  divisions 
are  occupied  by  the  players.  A broad  line 
is  marked  with  chalk  or  white  paint  along 
the  whole  length  of  the  wall,  at  the  heighD 
of  forty-two  inches  from  the  ground,  above 
which  line  every  ball  ought  to  strike  the 
wall.  The  game  is  extremely  simple,  and 
may  be  played  by  two  or  more  players. 
When  it  is  played  by  four  persons,  one 
stands  in  each  of  the  compartments ; those 
near  the  wall  beingcalled  in-hand,  and  those 
farthest  from  it  out-hand  players.  When 
two  play,  each  player  takes  two  of  the  divi- 
sions, and  the  one  who  takes  the  first  from 
the  wall  is  called  in- hand  player,  and  the 
other  out-hand  player.  Having  deter- 
mined by  lot  who  is  to  begin  the  game,  the 
in- hand  player  nearest  the  wall  strikes  his 
ball  against  it;  if  it  strike  under  the  line, 
goes  over  the  wall,  does  not  rebound  into 
the  out-hand  spaces,  or  goes  beyond  the 
racket  ground,  the  striker  is  out,  and  the 
out-hand  player  takes  his  place;  but  if  the 
player  is  more  successful,  and  the  ball  re- 
bounds into  the  out-hand  spaces,  and  hop- 
ping from  the  ground  is  sent  back  to  the 
wall  again  to  rebound  into  one  of  the  in- 
spaces, the  game  goes  on.  The  play  of  the 
game  is,  that  the  in-player  should  send  the 
ball  in  such  a manner  against  the  wall  that, 
on  its  rebound,  the  opposite  party,  or  player, 
shall  be  able  to  pick  it  up  or  hit  it.  When- 
ever this  happens,-  he  who  struck  the  ball 
counts  one  point,  or  an  ace,  and  the  play  is 
continued  until  one  player  or  party  scores 
eleven,  or  as  is  sometimes  now  more  fre- 
quently played,  fifteen. 

R.\I)ISU,  Culture  of. — There  are  two 
forms  of  cultivated  radish,  the  spindle- 
rooted,  and  the  globular,  or  turnip-rooted; 
and  these  again  are  divided  into  the  spring 
and  autumn  varieties.  The  first  may  be 
sown  at  all  times  of  the  year ; but  the  last, 
requiring  a greater  length  of  time  to  perfect 
their  roots,  can  only  be  obtained  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  year.  The  soil  best  suited 
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for  thia  vegetable  is  a mouldy  loam,  rather 
silicious  than  otherwise,  and  moderately 
fertile.  It  should  be  dry  a full  spade  deep, 
and  well  pulverized.  The  subsoil  is  best  to 
be  rather  hard.  Manure  should  not  be 
applied  at  the  time  of  sowing,  if  avoidable, 
as  it  is  apt  to  cause  the  roots  to  be  fibrous. 
If  employed,  it  should  be  in  a finely  divided 
putrescent  state.  The  situation  should  al- 
ways be  open ; but  for  early  and  late  crops, 
warm  and  sheltered.  Radishes  are  propa- 
gated by  seed,  which  may  be  sown  at  all 
times  throughout  the  year.  For  the  earliest 
productions,  during  December,  January, 
and  February,  in  a hotbed ; and  in  the  open 
ground  once  a week  during  winter,  and 
every  fortnight  during  the  other  seasons  of 
the  year.  In  the  open  ground,  the  seed  is 
generally  sown  broadcast,  and  well  raked 
in,  but  drillkig  is  the  most  preferable  mode ; 
in  either  case,  it  must  be  inserted  thin,  and 
buried  half  an  inch  deep ; thick  sowing 
causes  the  tops  to  be  large  and  the  roots 
sticky.  If  broadcast,  the  beds  should  be 
laid  out  four  or  five  feet  wide,  divided  by 
alleys  a foot  in  width,  the  earth  from 
which  may  be  thrown  out  to  raise  the  beds, 
or  not,  according  as  the  season  renders  it 
desirable  for  them  to  be  dry  or  moist.  If 
drills  are  employed  for  the  spindle-rooted, 
they  are  required  to  be  three  inches  or  under  ; 
for  the  turnip-rooted,  four  or  five  inches. 
When  the  seedlings  are  well  up,  and  ad- 
vanced to  five  or  six  leaves,  they  are  ready 
for  thinning;  the  spindle-rooted  to  three 
inches  apart,  the  turnip-rooted  to  four. 
These  spaces,  however,  require  to  be  rather 
increased  in  moist  warm  weather.  In  dry 
weather  they  ou^t  to  be  watered  regularly 
every  night,  as  the  goodness  of  their  flavour 
and  tenderness  depends  upon  their  rapidity 
of  growth,  which  is  chiefly  accelerated  by  a 
constant  supply  of  moisture.  The  early  and 
late  crops  that  have  to  withstand  the  effects 
of  frost,  &o.,  should  be  kept  constantly 
covered  with  dry  straw  or  fern,  to  the  depth 
of  about  two  inches,  or  with  matting,  sup- 
ported by  short  sticks,  until  the  plants  make 
their  appearance,  when  the  covering  must  be 
removed  every  mild  day,  but  renewed  to- 
wards evening,  and  regularly  during  frosty 
or  tempestuous  weather.  The  time  oT  draw- 
ing radislies  is  by  no  means  indifferent. 
They  eat  in  the  greatest  perfection  if  pulled 
in  the  morning  before  the  sun  has  attained 
any  power,  and  laid  in  a cool  damp  place 
until  wanted.  The  bed  should  have  a plen- 
teous watering  in  the  morning  before  that 
on  which  they  are  taken,  but  none  after- 
wards until  subsequent  to  the  drawing.  In 
November,  those  wanted  for  winter  must  be 
taken  up  during  dry  weather  and  preserved 
in  sand.  To  draw  the  small  salads  when 
the  seminal  leaves  are  pertaining,  sowings 
must  be  made  once  a week.  For  the  pro- 
duction of  seed  in  April  or  May,  some  of 
the  most  perfect  plants  of  a main  crop,  when 
in  full  vigour,  must  be  taken  up  with  as  little 
injury  as  possible  to  the  roots  and  leaves, 
and  plant  in  rows  three  feet  asunder  each 
way,  being  Inserted  by  the  dibble  completely 
down  to  the  leaves.  Water  must  be  applied 
as  well  until  they  have  taken  root  as  occa- 
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sionally  throughout  their  growth,  especially 
when  in  flower.  If  practicable,  it  is  best  to 
leave  some  plants  when  raised.  For  forcing, 
a moderate  hotbed  is  required  for  this  crop, 
of  a length  according  with  that  of  the  frame 
to  be  employed ; the  mould  about  eight 
inches  deep,  on  the  surface  of  which  the 
seed  is  to  be  sown  as  soon  as  the  violent 
heat  is  abated,  and  au  additional  half  inch 
of  mould  over  it.  The  seedlings  are  in  ge- 
neral up  in  less  than  a week,  and  in  six 
weeks  they  will  be  ready  to  draw.  Through- 
out their  growth,  air  must  be  admitted  as 
freely  as  is  allowable.  The  glasses,  however, 
must  be  closed  on  the  approach  of  evening, 
and  mats  or  other  covering  put  on,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  severity  of  the  season.  When 
the  mould  appears  at  all  dry,  a light  watering 
must  be  given  at  noon.  The  plants  must 
not  stand  nearer  than  two  inches  to  each 
other.  If  there  is  a deficiency  of  frames, 
hoops  and  mats  may  be  employed,  a frame 
of  boards  being  formed  round  the  bed,  light 
and  air  being  admitted  as  freely  and  as  often 
as  possible.  If  seed  is  sown  within  a frame 
without  any  bottom  heat,  the  plants  will  be 
two  or  three  weeks  more  in  advance  than  if 
sown  in  the  open  ground. 

RADISHES  BOILED.— The  turnip  ra- 
dishes are  the  best  for  boiling.  They  should 
be  ireshly  drawn,  young  and  white.  Wash 
and  trim  them  neatly,  leaving  on  two  or 
three  small  inner  leaves  of  the  top.  Boil 
them  in  plenty  of  salted  water  from  twenty 
to  thirty  minutes,  and  as  soon  as  they  are 
tender  send  them  to  table  well  drained,  with 
melted  butter  or  white  sauce.  Common 
radishes  when  young,  tied  in  bunches,  and 
boiled  from  eighteen  to  twenty- five  minutes, 
then  served  on  a toast  like  asparagus,  are 
very  good. 

RAGOUT.— See  Beef,  Chicken,  Fowl, 
Hare,  Lamb,  Mutton,  Rabbit,  Veal,  &c. 

RAGS. —Rags  should  never  be  thrown 
away  as  useless,  as  they  may  be  employed 
for  a variety  of  purposes  in  connection  with 
domestic  and  rural  economy.  When  rags 
have  become  dirty  they  should  be  boiled  in 
the  suds  used  for  washing,  dried,  and  put 
by  in  the  rag-bag.  Linen  rags  should  be 
especially  saved,  for  they  are  extremely 
useful  in  sickness.  If  they  have  become 
dirty  and  worn  by  cleaning  silver,  &c.,  wash 
them  and  scrape  them  into  lint.  Rags  also 
Ibrm  an  excellent  manure,  their  composition 
principally  consisting  of  a substance  similar 
to  albumen  united  to  gelatine. 

RAILWAY  TRAVELLING.  — As  this 
has  become  the  almost  universal  mode  by 
which  passengers  and  effects  are  transported 
from  one  place  to  another,  a few  hints  cal- 
culated to  render  the  mode  of  travelling 
more  comfortable,  cannot  fail  to  be  accept- 
able. The  first  thing  which  a person  should 
do  who  is  about  to  travel  by  rail  is  to  ascer 
tain  certainly  from  the  time  table  the  hour 
at  which  the  train  starts ; the  next  thing  is 
to  make  arrangements  for  being  conveyed 
from  the  place  ne  is  staying  at  to  the  sta- 
tion ; and  the  third  provision  is  to  have 
everything  packed  in  reafiiiies.^,  so  ns  to 
avoid  hurry  and  confusion  at  the  last  mo- 
ment. If  a person  has  a great  deal  of 
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luggage,  such  as,  for  instance,  two  or  three 
rooms  full  of  furniture,  he  will  do  well  to 
request  the  railway  officials  to  send  a waggon, 
in  which  the  goods  may  be  packed,  and  this 
being  placed  Dodily  upon  the  rails,  arrives 
at  its  destination  without  the  articles  being 
disturbed,  is  then  lifted  from  the  rails,  and 
driven  to  the  assigned  destination.  When 
the  choice  of  train  is  optional,  the  intending 
traveller  should  observe  whether  the  one  he 
is  about  to  adopt  is  a fast  or  slow  one ; in 
the  latter  case,  the  travelling  is  compara- 
tively tedious,  the  pace  being  a very  moderate 
one,  and  all  the  stations  stopped  at.  Ex- 
press trains  are  also,  as  a matter  of  course, 
the  best  for  speed ; but  as  an  extra  fare  is 
frequently  demanded  by  these  trains,  that 
again  remains  for  the  traveller’s  considera- 
tion. The  farthermost  corner,  with  the 
back  to  the  engine,  is  the  most  comfortable 
place  in  a railway  carriage,  as  the  passenger 
IS  here  less  likely  to  be  disturbed,  does  not 
feel  the  motion  of  the  train,  and  escapes  cin- 
ders, dust,  &c.  It  is  possible  for  a railway 
traveller  to  make  himself  very  comfortable, 
if  he  is  so  disposed.  In  the  first  place,  a 
rug  should  be  wrapped  round  the  legs  to 
keep  them  warm,  a close  fitting  cap  drawn 
over  the  head  for  the  same  purpose,  and  to  \ 
admit  of  leaning  back  ; and  for  second  and  i 
third  class  passengers,  an  air-cushion  to  sit 
upon,  to  soften  the  rigour  of  the  wooden 
seat.  Unless  the  distance  is  a very  long 
one,  it  is  desirable  not  to  leave  the  carriage, 
as  the  former  degree  of  comfort  is  seldom 
secured  ; the  getting  out  to  obtain  refresh- 
ment is  purely  a matter  of  taste.  One  thing 
is  certain,  that  you  are  not  so  sure  to  obtain 
what  you  orderv  or  at  any  rate  not  until  the 
train  is  again  about  to  start.  Experienced 
travellers  carry  their  own  provisions  with 
them,  by  which  means  they  may  appease 
their  wants  whenever  they  please,  and  at 
their  leisure.  Many  persons  who  are  very 
I'ond  of  smoking,  find  it  a great  denial  to  be 
debarred  from  enjoying  their  cigar  or  pipe 
when  travelling  by  railway;  on  some  of  the 
lines  this  want  is  met,  oy  providing  car- 
riages expressly  for  smokers,  and  this  fact 
should  be  ascertained  previous  to  starting. 
There  are  also  carriages  on  most  lines  de- 
voted exclusively  to  the  use  of  ladies,  a 
source  of  great  comfort  and  convenience  for 
some  female  travellers.  When  about  to 
start  by  railway,  make  a point  of  always 
being  a few  moments  beforehand ; this  ad- 
mits of  your  making  choice  of  seat  and 
carriage,  and  taking  up  your  position  in  a 
more  satisfactory  manner  than  when  hur- 
ried. 

11  AIN The  life  of  plants  and  animals 

depending  as  much  on  moisture  as  on 
temperature,  and  their  development  being 
greatiy  modified  by  the  dryness  or  Iiumidity 
of  the  atmospliere,  the  cause  and  effect  of 
rain  become  important  objects  of  study  to 
me  agricultural  student.  A rain-gauge  is 
an  instrument  employed  for  measuring  or 
gauging  the  quantity  of  rain  which  falls  at 
a given  piace.  Its  principles  and  construc- 
tion are  of  the  simplest  nature;  but  it  is 
made  in  a variety  of  shapes.  A convenient 
form  of  the  Instrumentis  represented  in  the 


annexed  figure,  where  the  rain  which  enters 
the  funnel  (o)  is  collected  in  a cylindrical 
vessel  of  copper  (6),  connected  with  which 
at  the  lower  part  is  a glass  tube  (c)  with  an 
attached  scale.  The  water  stands  at  the 
same  height  in  the  cylinder  and  glass  tube, 
and  being  visible  in  the 
latter,  the  height  is  read 
immediately  on  the  scale. 
The  cylinder  and  tube  are 
constructed  so  that  the 
sum  of  the  areas  of  their 
sections  is  to  given  parts  ; 
for  instance,  a tenth  of 
the  area  of  the  funnel  at 
its  orifice,  each  inch  of 
water  in  the  tube  is  equi- 
valent to  a tenth  of  an 
inch  of  water  entering 
the  mouth  of  the  funnel. 
- A stop-cock  (d)  is  added, 
by  which  the  water  is 
drawn  off  from  the  cy- 
linder after  each  obser- 
vation is  made.  A rain- 
gauge  on  a new  and 
greatly  improved  construction  is  shown 
in  the  annexed  figure.  Its  superiority 
consists  in  its  power  of  self-registering 
the  quantity  of  rain  fallen.  It  consists 
of  a funnel  (a)  of  the  usual  form,  through 
which  the  rain  passes  to  a vibrating 


trough  (b),  when,  after  a sufficient  quantity 
has  fallen  into  its  higher  side  (c),  it  prepon- 
derates and  discharges  the  ruin,  which 
escapes  by  a tube  (d),  and,  by  its  vibrating 
action,  moves  a train  of  wheelwork  and  in- 
dices, to  record  upon  a diai-plate  the  quan- 
tity of  rain  fallen. 

KAISIN  PUDDING.—Beat  well  toge- 
ther three-quarters  of  a pound  of  flour;  the 
same  quantity  of  raisins ; six  ounces  of 
beef  suet  finely  chopped,  a little  salt,  some 
grated  nutmeg,  and  tliree  eggs  which  have 
been  thoroughly  whisked,  and  mixed  with 
about  a quarter  of  a pint  of  milk,  or  less 
than  this  should  the  eggs  be  large.  Pour 
the  whole  into  a buttered  dish,  and  bake  it 
for  an  hour  and  a quarter. 

Flour,  ilb. ; raisins,  ?lh. ; suet,  6ozs. ; 
salt,  small  pinch ; nutmeg,  J teaspoonful ; 
eggs.  3 ; milk,  \ pint. 

RAISIN  AVINE.-First  boil  the  water 
which  is  to  be  used  for  the  wine,  and  let  it 
again  become  perfectly  cold  ; then  put  into 
a sound  sweet  cask  eight  pounds  of  Malaga 
raisins  for  each  gallon  that  is  to  be  used;' 
taking  out  only  the  very  large  stalks  ; the 
fruit  and  water  may  be  put  in  alternately 
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•until  the  cask  is  full,  the  raisins  being'  well 
pressed  down  in  it;  lay  the  bung  lightly 
•over,  stir  the  wine  every  day  or  two,  and 
keep  it  full  by  the  addition  of  water  that 
has,  like  the  first,  been  boiled,  but  which 
must  always  be  quite  cold  when  it  is  used. 
So  soon  as  the  fermentation  has  entirely 
■ceased,  which  may  be  in  from  six  to  seven 
iveeks,  press  in  the  bung,  and  leave  the  wine 
untouched  for  twelve  months ; draw  it  ofi" 
then  into  a clean  cask  and  fine  it,  if  neces- 
sary, with  isinglass  tied  in  a muslin  bag  and 
suspended  in  it.  The  refuse  raisins  make 
admirable  vinegar,  if  fresh  water  be  poured 
to  them  and  the  cask  placed  in  the  sun. 
Tlarch  is  the  best  time  for  making  the 
wine. 

HAKE. — An  implement  used  in  agricul- 
ture and  gardening.  The  rake  used  in 
agriculture  is  of  two  kinds,  the  hay-rake 
and  the  corn-rake.  Both  consist  of  a 
handle  and  head  set  with  teeth ; in  the  corn- 
rake  these  are  generally  of  iron.  The  hay- 
rake  is  usually  made  of  willow,  that  it  may 
be  light  and  easy  to  work ; and  the  teeth 
should  be  short,  otherwise  they  are  apt  to 
pull  up  the  stubble  or  roots  of  the  grass  in 
raking.  Sometimes  the  teeth  are  made  to 
screw  into  the  head,  and  fasten  with  nuts, 
which  prevents  their  dropping  out  in  dry 
seasons.  The  com-rake  is  of  different  di- 
mensions and  constructions  in  different 
counties.  In  general,  the  length  of  the  rake 
is  about  four  feet ; and  the  teeth  of  iron 
about  four  inches  long,  and  set  from  one  to 
two  inches  apart.  The  daisy  rake  has  teeth 
sharpened  on  both  edges  like  lancets,  and  is 
used  for  raking  or  tearing  off  the  fiower- 
heads  or  buds  of  daisies  and  other  plants  in 
grass  lawns.  The  drill-rake,  employed  as 
its  name  imports,  is  a simple  and  most  effi- 
cient implement,  and  is  constructed  of  a 
head-piece,  like  that  of  a common  rake,  only 
double  the  size,  into  which  broad  fiat  wooden' 
teeth  are, set,  tapering  towards  the  points, 
and  at  such  distance  apart  as  the  drills  are 
to  be  drawn.  Sometimes  the  head  is  in  two 


flat  pieces,  to  admit  of  the  teeth  being  set  at 
different  distances,  to  adapt  it  to  different 
crops,  according  to  the  distance  the  rows 
are  to  be  apart,  these  pieces  being  screwed 
together  at  each  end  ; or,  if  more  than 
three  drills  are  to  be  drawn  at  once,  a 
third  screw  is  placed  in  the  middle.  The 
ordinary  garden-rake  is  a well-known  im- 
plement, although  much  less  in  use  than 
formerly  when  broad  sowing  was  prevalent. 
Still  it  has  its  uses  in  covering  up  seed,  se- 
parating and  pulverising  the  soil,  &c.  The 
liead  of  the  rake  is  beat  made  of  wood,  and 
of  this  ash  is  most  desirable,  if  the  head 
be  of  iron,  they  are  continually  coming  loose. 
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Bakes,  with  heads  about  six  inches  long, 
are  required  for  dressing  flower-borders, 
but  for  open  ground-work  the  length  may 
be  fifteen  inches.  The  rake  and  the  hoe  are 
sometimes  attached  to  one  handle,  but 
although  thus  useful  as  a combination,  it  is 
a form  which,  -without  care,  is  liable  to  fre- 
quent entanglement  in  the  flower-garden, 
for  which  it  is  designed. 

EAJNUNCULUS.— This  favourite  flower 
is  propagated  by  dividing  the  roots,  which 
naturally  produce  offset  shoots,  which  at- 
tain maturity  in  one  season,  and  are  easily 
separated  at  the  season  of  lifting.  Kanun- 
culuses  may  also  be  produced  from  seed. 


The  sowing  is  best  performed  in  October 
and  in  February.  Flat  pots,  pans,  or  boxes 
should  be  filled  with  moderately  rich  loam, 
with  about  a sixth  part  of  leaf-mould,  care- 
fully cleared  from  insects,  particularly  wire- 
worms.  Under  the  compost  sufficient  drain- 
age should  be  placed,  and  over  that  the 
siftings,  or  coarser  portions  of  the  soil.  The 
surface  being  rendered  smooth  and  level, 
the  seed  should  be  sown  thinlv;  for,  if  the 
young  crop  come  up  too  thick,  the  plants 
are  weakened,  and  many  perish.  Each  seed 
should  be  sown  the  eighth  of  an  inch  apart 
from  the  neighbouring  one.  Cover  lightly 
with  finely- sifted  soil,  and  apply  a gentle 
watering  with  a fine  rose  watering-pot.  Set 
the  seed-pans  on  a dry  floor  of  coal-ashes 
in  an  open  well- exposed  place,  and  cover 
them  with  a frame  and  glass  shades.  Little 
shading  will  be  required  at  this  period  of 
the  year,  and  but  a limited  supply  of  water ; 
nevertheless  the  soil  must  not  be  allowed 
to  become  at  all  dry.  In  four  or  five  weeks 
the  young  plants  will  appear,  when  great 
vigilance  will  be  required  to  guard  them 
against  the  attacks  of  insects,  dry  cutting 
winds,  and  even  severe  frosts.  In  May 
remove  the  seed-pans  to  an  open  border, 
where  the  morning  sun  only  shines  upon 
ttiera,  and  plunge  them  in  the  soil.  Here 
they  should  remain  till  the  middle  of  July, 
when  the  foliage  will  begin  to  ripen  and 
turn  yellow:  at  this  time  water  must  be 
withheld;  and  if  covered  with  a spare  glass 
frame,  so  much  the  better.  When  the  foliage 
has  totally  disappeared,  the  roots  will  be 
ripe,  and  in  a very  proper  state  for  taking 
out  of  the  soil.  This  must  be  done  witlv 
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care,  so  that  none  of  the  very  small  ones  be 
left  behind,  as  these  often  turn  out  the 
finest  varieties.  Dry  the  roots  moderately 
in  the  shade,  and  pack  them  in  boxes 
amongst  dry  sand.  The  best  season  for 
planting  is  the  middle  of  October,  the  latest 
period  at  which  they  can  be  safely  done  is 
the  beginning  of  February.  By  following 
the  former  course  the  roots  sufTer  less  from 
being  kept  dry ; they  also  begin  to  vegetate 
slowly,  on  account  of  the  soil  not  being  as 
yet  cooled  down  by  frost,  enabling  them  to 
make  fresh  roots,  and  so  be  in  a condition  to 
start  strongly  into  growth  early  in  spring. 
The  roots  are  fit  for  taking  up  when  the 
foliage  has  died  down ; and  in  dry  seasons 
and  soils  this  should  then  be  done.  In 
wet  soils— and  such,  be  it  observed,  are  very 
unfavourable  for  this  plant — and  in  late  wet 
seasons,  the  roots  should  be  taken  up  before 
the  foliage  has  completely  died  down,  and 
just  aiter  it  has  assumed  a yellowish  colour. 
There  is  danger  in  ailowing  the  roots  to 
remain  too  long  in  the  ground,  because,  par- 
ticularly in  wet  seasons,  they  are  apt  to 
begin  growing  again,  so  that  this  must  be 
guarded  against.  When  taken  up,  the  roots 
shouid  be  gradually  dried,  cleansed  of  soil, 
and  placed  in  shallow  drawers,  or  in  can- 
vas or  paper  bags,  and  kept  in  a dark  dry 
place,  secured  from  mice,  and  occasionally 
examined  untii  the  time  of  planting  again 
arrives. 

RAPE  SEED.— The  culture  of  this  plant 
ceases  after  the  sowing  of  the  seed,  as  the 
crop  is  not  thinned  out  like  other  rooted 
green  crops,  the  object  being  to  raise  a sui- 
ficient  number  of  stems  to  produce  a large 
crop  of  leaves,  for  which  purpose  two 
pounds  of  seed  to  the  acre  wiil  suffice ; and 
as  the  seed  is  large  compared  with  that  oi  the 
common  turnip,  and  about  the  size  of  that 
of  the  Swede,  that  quantity  will  not  pro- 
duce too  many  plants  to  stand  in  the  drill. 
Rape  will  grow  on  almost  any  soil,  and 
certainly  will  on  clay,  on  which  it  requires 
less  manure  than  on  hard  loam;  but  it 
grows  on  none  so  well  as  on  drained  moss 
resting  on  a clay  subsoil.  The  ashes  of  the 
surface  of  a peat  bog.  pared  and  burned, 
form  excellent  manure  for  rape  or  drained 
moss.  Rape  is  raised  to  be  consumed  by 
sheep,  by  folding  on  the  land,  as  a mode  of 
manuring  fallow  ground.  1 his  is  a common 
practice  in  England,  for  the  double  purpose 
of  manuring  the  soil  and  fattening  sheep  ; 
and  to  attain  both  ends  the  rape  seed  is  sown 
in  May,  and  the  crop  is  ready  lor  being  folded 

on  in  July  or  August. 

RASP  BERRY  C A KE.—  lake  half  a pound 
of  dry  raspberries,  and  a pound  and  a quarter 
ol  sugar ; when  the  sugar  has  been  suffi- 
ciently boiled  and  thoroughly  skimmed, 
throw  in  the  raspberries,  adding  the  white  of 
an  egg  beaten  with  a little  cream,  and  mix 
the  above  ingredients  well  with  it ; then  give 
the  whole  a boll,  and  turn  it  out  into 
»>nuld8. 

Raspberries  (dried),  Jib. ; sugar,  Ulb.; 
erg,  wliite  of  l ; cream,  sufficient. 

raspberry  cordial.- To  a gallon 
of  brandy  put  two  quarts  of  raspberries; 
bruise  them  in  a little  of  the  bruudy ; let 


them  steep  for  ten  or  twelve  days;  cover 
them  up  close,  then  strain  them  through  a 
sieve;  put  to  the  liquor  three-quarters  of  a 
pound  of  sugar  ; when  it  is  fine  bottle  it. 

Brandy,  1 gallon;  raspberries,  2 
quarts;  sugar, fib. 

RASPBERRY"  CREAM.— 1.  Rub  a quart 
of  raspberries  through  a hair  sieve,  in  order 
to  remove  the  seeds  ; mix  the  juice  well 
with  cream  ; sweeten  it  with  sugar  to  taste, 
then  put  it  into  a stone  jug,  and  whip  it  to 
a froth.  As  the  froth  rises,  take  it  off'  with  a 
spoon,  and  lay  it  upon  a hair  sieve.  When 
there  is  as  much  froth  as  is  reqmred,  put 
what  cream  remains  in  a deep  china  dish, 
and  pour  the  frothed  cream  upon  it,  as  high 
as  it  will  lie  on.  2.  Take  half  a pound  of 
raspberry  jelly  or  jam,  with  the  seeds  taken 
out;  whisk  quickly  three-quarters  of  a 
pint  of  rich  cream,  to  which  has  been  added 
the  juice  of  a lemon.  The  jam  must  be 
sweetened  with  sifted  lump  sugar,  and  may 
be  coloured  witli  a very  little  cochineal ; 
three-quarters  of  an  ounce  of  gelatine  must 
be  previously  dissolved  in  rather  less  than  a 
quarter  of  a pint  of  water,  and  added  to  the 
cream  at  last.  It  must  be  put  into  the 
mould  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  set.  If  re- 
quired to  be  kept,  it  should  be  put  into  a 
crockery  mould,  that  the  colour  may  be  pre- 
served. 

1.  Raspberries,  1 quart ; cream,  suffi- 
cient ; sugar,  to  sweeten.  2.  Raspberry 
jelly  or  jam,  ilb. ; cream,  | pint ; lemon, 
juice  of,  1;  sugar,  to  sweeten;  cochineal,  to 
colour  ; gelatine,  foz. ; water,  f pint. 

RASPBERRY',  Culture  of.— There  are 
many  varieties  of  this  plant ; for  a moderate 
sized  garden  the  best  are  ^VoodlcarU's  red 
globe,  Barnet,  double- bearing,  Cornwallis's  seed- 
ling, Cornwallis's  prolific.  Lord  Exmouih's  red 
Antwerp,  late-bearing  Antwerp,  yellow  Antwerp, 
white  Antwerp,  Cornish,  Siberian,  late  cane. 
The  varieties  can  be  perpetuated  by  young 
sucker-shoots  rising  plenteously  from  the 
root  in  spring  and  summer,  when  these  have 
completed  one  season’s  growth,  they  are 
proper  to  detach  with  roots  for  planting, 
either  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  or 
the  next  spring,  in  February  or  March,  but 
not  later  than  the  middle  of  April.  These 
new  plants  will  bear  some  fruit  the  first 
ear,  and  furnish  a succession  of  strong- 
ottom  shoots  for  full  bearing  the  second 
season.  New  varieties  are  easily  raised  from 
seed ; and  they  come  into  bearing  the  second 
year.  All  the  varieties  will  succeed  in  any 
common  mould,  trenched  about  two  feet 
deep  and  sufficiently  manured;  but  the  soil 
in  which  the  raspberry  bush  best  prospers 
and  bears  the  finest  fruit  is  a rich  light  loam. 
In  forming  aplantation,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  respective  heights  to  which  the  ditferent 
varieties  attain  should  be  known.  This 
will  enable  the  planter  to  arrange  them  to 
tlie  greatest  advantage.  For  this  purpose  the 
tallest  growers  must  be  placed  at  the  back, 
the  middle  growers  next,  and  the  shortest 
growers  in  front  By  this  mode  of  arrange- 
ment the  shorter  and  the  middle  growers 
wiil  receive  their  due  proportion  of  sun, 
without  being  interrupted  by  those  which 

attain  the  greatest  degree  of  elevation.  The 
• can 
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necessity  of  such  an  arranprement  as  this 
must  be  obvious  to  those  who  are  aware  of 
the  advantage  to  be  derived,  in  wet  and 
cloudy  seasons,  in  leaving  this  delicate  and 
tender  fruit  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  and 
receiving  a free  and  plentiful  admission  of 
air.  In  making  such  a plantation  as  this,  it 
will  be  advisable,  if  possible,  to  have  the 
rows  extend  from  east  to  west.  They  should 
be  four  feet  at  least  from  each  other ; and 
supposing  one  row  only  can  be  allotted  to 
each  sort,  and  that  six  rows  are  to  form  the 
extent  of  the  plantation ; then  the  first  or 
north  row  may  be  planted  with  the  Cornish, 
the  second  with  Woodward’s  red  globe,  the 
third  with  red  Antwerp,  the  fourth  with 
yellow  Antwerp,  the  fifth  with  Barnet,  and 
the  sixth  with  double-hearing.  The  shoots 
in  the  first  and  second  rows  should  be  four 
I'eet  apart;  those  in  the  third  and  fourth, 
three  feet  and  a-half ; those  in  the  fifth  and 
sixth,  threefeet.  In  planting,  young  suckers 
should  be  made  choice  of ; and  if  abundant, 
three  of  these  should  be  allowed  to  each 
stool,  placing  them  in  a triangle  of  six  inches 
apart.  If  fruit  is  not  wanted  the  first  year, 
the  plants  will  gain  considerable  strength  by 
being  cut  down  within  six  inches  of  the 
ground,  as  soon  as  planted,  instead  of  leav- 
ing them  three  or  four  feet  high  in  order  to 
obtain  from  them  a crop  of  fruit.  In  train- 
ing, the  earliest  and  finest  fruit  are  obtained 
from  canes  planted  beneath  a south  wall. 
After  the  stools  are  established,  if  fruit  of 
the  largest  size  be  required,  care  must  be 
taken  to  select  the  strongest  canes,  and  a 
few  of  these  only  from  each  plant  in  propor- 
tion to  its  strength,  shortening  each  to  about 
four-fifths  of  its  original  height : these 
should  be  supported  singly  by  a small  stake 
to  each.  For  general  purposes  stakes  are 
unnecessary,  as  three,  four,  five,  or  six  canes 
from  the  same  stool  may  be  tied  together  on 
their  tip  ends ; this  may  be  done  so  as  to  give 
each  cane  a bow-like  appearance,  which  will 
allow  more  room  for  their  lacteals  to  form 
than  if  tied  ui»  in  a perpendicular  manner. 
In  open  ground  the  best  mode  ot  training 
is  in  the  form  of  round  small  hoops,  as  seen 
in  the  annexed  figure.  As  a succession  of 
this  very  favourite  I'ruit 
must  always  be  desir- 
able for  the  dessert- 
table,  it  may  be  pro- 
longed considerably  be- 
yond its  usual  time,  by 
cutting  down  some  of 
the  shoots  wholly  to 
within  a few  inches  of 
the  ground,  instead  of 
leaving  the  canes  at 
four  - fifths  of  their 
length.  This  operation 
may  be  practised  upon 
botli  the  red  and  yel- 
low Antwerp,  as  well  as  upon  several 
of  the  other  varieties  from  which  good 
crops  can  he  obtained  in  August.  The 
double  - bearing  varieties  should  have 
every  alternate  stool  cut  down  annually: 
these  will  furnish  an  abundance  of  Iruit,  as 
late  as  .Sejit  ember,  and  in  a line  warm  autumn 
eventoa  later  pemid.  In  summer,  the  plants 
■v.U 


should  be  kept  clear  from  weeds  by  hoeing 
between  the  rows  ; at  the  same  time  loosen- 
ing the  earth  about  the  plants.  Under  this 
management  the  plants,  if  tolerably  strong, 
will  yield  a moderate  crop  the  first  summer, 
and  supply  young  stems  for  planting,  in 
greater  plenty  and  perfection,  the  following 
season,  and  so  from  year  to  year,  the  summer 
culture  should  be  repeated.  As  the  plants 
get  established,  let  all  straggling  suckers 
between  the  rows,  or  from  the  extreme  roots 
of  single  stools,  be  cleared  out  by  hoeing,  or 
twisted  off  to  admit  the  sun  and  air  freely 
to  the  fruit.  Every  winter  or  spring,  it  is 
necessary  to  cut  out  the  dead  stems,  and  to 
thin  and  regulate  the  succession  of  young 
shoots.  This  annual  pruning  may  be  per- 
formed any  time  during  open  weather,  from 
November  to  thebeginning  of  April.  When 
kitchen-garden  crops  are  cultivated  between 
the  rows,  it  is  most  convenient  to  do  this  as 
soon  as  the  old  leaves  begin  to  decay.  As  to 
pruning  indiscriminately  in  the  open  weather 
of  winter,  it  Sometimes  happens  that  severe 
frosts  immediately  follow,  and  partially  kill 
the  plants ; therefore  it  is  safer  to  shorten 
the  tender  young  stems  early  in  spring.  Cut 
out  all  the  old  dead  stems  clean  to  the  bot- 
tom ; and  having  selected  from  the  strongest 
young  shoots  on  each  main  stool,  three,  lour, 
or  five  to  be  preserved  for  a succession  of 
bearers,  cut  away  the  superabundant  ones 
close  to  the  ground.  Let  each  of  the  shoots 
retained  be  pruned  at  the  top,  below  the  weak 
bending  part;  cutting  them,  in  the  smaller 
plants,  to  about  three  or  four  feet  in  length, 
and  in  the  large  sorts  to  the  length  of  five 
or  six  feet.  If  any  of  the  stems  diverge 
irregularly  or  straggle  much  asunder,  they 
may  be  tied  together  at  top,  and  thus  the 
strong  ones  will  support  each  other ; or  the 
taller  varieties  may  have  the  support  of 
stakes.  It  has  been  found  by  experience 
that  raspberries  will  not  thrive  long  in  the 
same  spot  of  ground.  Plantations  in  gar- 
dens, therefore,  ought  to  be  renewed  fre- 
quently. To  obtain  fruit  of  a very  large  size, 
the  best  method  is,  other  circumstances 
being  favourable,  to  destroy  all  the  suckers. 
The  fruit  of  the  different  varieties  comes  in 
from  the  end  of  June  or  July  till  October  or 
later.  As  it  ripens  it  should  be  timely 
gathered  for  immediate  use,  because  when 
fully  ripe  it  will  not  keep  above  two  or  three 
days  before  it  moulds  or  becomes  maggoty, 
and  unfit  to  he  used.  Kaspberrics  rriay  be 
forced  by  growing  the  plants  in  large  pots 
plunged  in  the  open  garden,  and  the  plants 
shaken  out  carefully  and  planted  in  front  of 
the  pits  or  houses  annually. 

UASl’HKKKY  DUO  PS. — Press  out  the 
juice  of  some  ripe  rnspberrios  through  a 
piece  of  llannel  or  cloth,  upon  twice  their 
weight  of  sugar,  boil  them  till  they  crystallize 
when  cold,  then  drop  the  sugar  thus  boiled 
upon  white  paper,  or  upon  tin  plates,  and 
dry  in  a slow  oven,  or  in  the  sun. 

It  A S P B E K ItY  E F F E It V E S 0 1 N ( 
DK AUGHT. — Take  six  pints  of  raspberry 
juice,  filter  till  quite  bright  and  clear,  make 
a syrup  with  three  pounds  of  sugar,  and  add 
six  ounces  of  tartaric  acid.  Keep  tins  in 
well-corked  bottles.  For  a tumbler  three 
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parts  full  of  water,  add  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  the  above  syrup,  and  a scruple  of  carbo- 
nate of  soda.  This  forms  a most  agreeable 
draught  for  summer. 

KASPBERRY  FLUMMERY.— Mix  with 
half  a pint  of  white  wine  vinegar  one  pound 
of  preserved  raspberries,  let  it  boil  for  three 
or  four  minutes,  stirring  it  constantly,  strain 
it  through  a hair-sieve ; dissolve  an  ounce  of 
isinglass  in  half  a pint  of  water ; mix  with 
it  three-quarters  of  a pound  of  powdered 
sugar,  add  it  to  the  strained  raspberries  ; 
stir  it  ali  well  together ; boil  and  strain  it 
through  muslin,  and  put  it  into  a shape. 
Turn  it  out  when  cold. 

White  wine  vinegar,  i pint;  rasp- 
berries preserved,  lib. ; isinglass  dissolved 
in  i pint  of  water,  loz. ; sugar,  3lbs. 

raspberry  ice.— To  a pint  of  cream 
add  an  ounce  of  isinglass  (dissolved  in  the 
smallest  possible  quantity  of  water),  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  powdered  loaf  sugar,  and  a 
teacupful  of  raspberry  jelly,  made  liquid. 
Mix  all  well  together,  put  it  into  a mould,  and 
let  it  be  placed  in  a cellar,  or  any  very  cold 
place  until  wanted.  This  recipe,  Irom  the  ease 
and  expedition  with  which  it  can  be  pre- 
pared, will  be  found  excellently  adapted  fOr 
family  use  when,  from  any  cause,  an  extra 
dish  of  sweets  is  unexpectedly  required.  _ If 
no  jelly  should  be  at  hand,  raspberry  jam 
may  be  strained  through  a piece  of  muslin 
to  get  rid  of  the  seeds,  and  it  will  then 
answer  the  purpose  quite  as  well. 

Cream,  1 pint;  isinglass  dissolved, 
loz.;  sugar,  2 tablespoonfuls;  raspberry 
jelly,  1 teacupful. 

RASPBERRY  JAM.— Bruise  gently  with 
the  back  of  a wooden  spoon,  si.x  pounds  of 
ripe  and  freshly  gathered  raspberries,  and 
boil  them  over  a brisk  lire  for  twenty-live 
minutes  ; stir  to  them  half  their  weight  of 
sugar,  roughly  powdered,  and  when  it  is 
dissolved,  boil  the  preserve  quickly  for 
ten  minutes,  keeping  it  well  stirred  and 
skimmed. 

RASPBERRY  JELLY.— Bruise  the  fruit 
a little  and  place  it  high  above  a clear  lire, 
that  the  juice  may  be  gently  drawn  from  it ; 
it  may  remain  thus  for  twenty  minutes  or 
longer  without  boiling,  and  be  simmered  for 
four  or  five  minutes ; strain  and  weigh  it, 
boil  it  quickly  for  twenty  minutes,  draw  it 
from  the  lire,  add  three-quarters  of  a pound 
of  good  sugar  for  each  pound  of  juice,  and 
when  this  is  dissolved,  place  the  pan  again 
on  the  lire,  and  boil  the  preserve  last  irom 
twelve  to  fifteen  minutes  longer;  skim  it 
thoroughly,  and  keep  it  well  stirred:  the 
preserve  will  then  require  rather  less  boil- 
ing. When  it  jellies  in  falling  from  the 
spoon  or  skimmer,  it  is  sulllcientiy  done. 
Nothing  of  tin  or  iron  should  be  used  in 
making  this  preserve,  as  these  metals  will 
convert  its  line  red  eolour  into  a dull  purple. 
A jelly  for  llavouring  creams  may  be  made 
as  follows : — Take  the  stalks  from  some 
quite  ripe  and  freshly  gathered  raspberries, 
stir  them  over  the  lire  until  they  render 
their  juice  freely,  then  strain  and  weigh  it; 
or  press  it  from  them  through  a cloth,  and 
then  strain  it  clear;  in  either  ease,  boil  it 
for  live  minutes  after  it  is  weighed,  and  for 


each  pound,  stir  in  a pound  and  a quarter  of 
sugar  reduced  to  a line  powder,  sifted  and 
made  very  hot ; boil  the  preserve  quickly  for 
live  minutes  longer,  and  skim  it  clean.  The 
jelly  thus  made  will  sufficiently  sweeten  the 
creams  without  any  additional  sugar. 

RASPBERRY  PASTE.  - Mash  a quart 
of  raspberries,  strain  one  half  and  put  the 
juice  to  the  other  half;  boil  them  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  put  to  them  a pint  of 
red  currant  juice,  and  let  them  boil  alto- 
gether till  the  raspberries  are  done  enough. 
Then  put  a pound  and  a half  of  double 
refined  sugar  into  a clean  pan,  with  as  much 
water  as  will  dissolve  it.  Boil  it  to  a mass 
again,  then  put  in  the  raspberries  and  the 
juice,  scald  and  pour  the  mixture  into 
glasses.  Put  them  into  a stove  to  dry,  and 
turn  them  when  necessary. 

Raspberries,  1 quart;  red  currant 
juice,  1 pint;  sugar,  l^lb. 

RASPBERRY  PIE.  — Place  the  fruit, 
picked  and  washed,  into  a llattish  pie- dish, 
raising  it  high  in  the  middle.  Put  in  suffi- 
cient sugar,  and  cover  with  a rich  light 
paste.  Currants  are  frequently  mixed  wdth 
raspberries  for  making  a pie,  as  they  im- 
prove the  flavour  and  add  to  the  juice. 

RASPBERRY  PUDDING,  Baked.— 
Take  a sufficient  quantity  of  raspberry  j^m, 
a little  good  cream,  the  yolk  of  eight  eggs 
well  beaten,  sugar  to  sweeten,  and  half  a 
pound  of  clarified  butter;  beat  the  whole 
well  together  and  bake  in  a dish  lined  with 
puff  paste. 

RASPBERRY  PUDDING,  Boiled.— 
Line  a basin  with  a plain  suet  crust,  and  fill 
with  the  fruit,  either  preserved  or  prepared 
as  pies  and  puddings.  Pinch  in  the  paste, 
tie  a floured  cloth  over  the  basin,  boil  from 
two  to  three  hours,  and  turn  it  out. 

RASPBERRY  RATAFIA. —Take  three 
pints  of  raspberry  juice,  and  half  a pint  of 
cherry  juice  ; dissolve  in  these  a pound  and 
a half  of  refined  sugar ; let  it  stand  some 
time,  and  then  add  three  quarts  of  the  best 
brandy ; strain  it,  and  when  quite  clear, 
bottle  it.  Put  it  into  well-corked  bottles. 

Raspberry  juice,  3 pints:  cherry 
juice,  J pint:  sugar,  ijlb.;  brandy, 3 quarts. 

RASPBERRY  SPONGE.— Dissolve  in  a 
little  water  three-quarters  of  an  ounce  of 
isinglass,  add  to  it  three-quarters  of  a pint 
of  cream,  and  the  same  proportion  of  new 
milk,  half  a pint  of  raspberry  jelly,  and  the 
juice  of  a lemon.  Whisk  it  well  in  one 
direction  until  it  becomes  thick,  .and  looks 
like  sponge,  then  put  it  into  an  earthenware 
mould  and  turn  it  out  the  next  day. 

Isinglass  dissolved  in  water,  5OZ. ; 
cream,  5OZ. ; milk  and  cream,  J pint; 
raspberry  jelly,  i pint;  lemon,  juice  of  1. 

RASPBERRY  SYRUP.— I’ut  any  desired 
quantity  of  fruit  into  a pan  or  basin,  and 
reduce  it  to  a mash.  Cover  the  basin  or 
pan,  so  as  to  keep  out  dust  or  dirt,  and  put 
)t  into  a w:irm  place  for  three  or  four  days, 
or  until  I'ermentation  comninces,  so  as  to 
destroy  the  mucilage,  the  syrup  would 
become  a jelly  in  tlie  bottles.  Filter  the 
juice  through  a tlaunel  bug,  and  let  it  be 
clear.  To  a pint  of  filtered  juice  add  two 
pounds  of  powdefl'd  loaf  sugar,  which  put 
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into  a preserving  pan  ; place  it  on  the  fire, 
and  stir  the  mass  together  until  the  sugar 
is  dissolved.  Take  off  all  the  scum  as  it 
rises.  When  cold,  bottle  it  and  cork  close. 

RASPBERRY  TART.  — Roll  out  some 
thin  puff  paste,  and  lay  it  in  a patty-pan. 
Put  in  the  raspberries,  strew  some  fine 
sugar  over  them,  cover  with  a thin  lid  and 
bake  the  tart.  !llix  a pint  of  cream  with 
the  yolks  of  two  or  three  eggs  well  beaten, 
and  a little  sugar.  Cut  open  the  tart,  pour 
in  the  mixture,  and  return  it  to  the  oven  for 
five  or  six  minutes.  Another  way  is,  to  line 
the  dish  with  puff  paste,  put  in  sugar  and 
fruit,  lay  bars  of  paste  across  and  bake  the 
tart. 

RASPBERRY  VINEGAR.  — Bruise  a 
quart  of  fresh-gathered  raspberries  in  a 
basin  ; pour  over  it  a pint  of  vinegar,  cover 
it  closelv  ; let  it  stand  for  three  days,  and 
stir  it  daily ; strain  it  through  a flannel 
bag;  let  it  drop  as  long  as  anything  will 
come  from  it,  but  do  not  press  it ; to  a pint 
of  the  liquor  put  a pound  of  powdered  loaf 
sugar,  boil  it  for  ten  minutes  and  takeoff 
the  scum  as  it  rises.  When  cold,  bottle  and 
cork  it  securely.  This  is  a very  useful 
jireparation  to  keep  in  a house,  not  only  as 
aflbrding  the  most  refreshing  beverage,  but 
being  of  singular  efficacy  in  complaints  of 
the  chest.  A large  spoonful  or  two  in  this 
case  is  to  be  taken  in  a tumbler  of  water. 

Itaspberries,  1 quart;  vinegar,  1 pint; 
sugar,  lib.  to  each  pint  of  liquor. 

RASPBERRY  AVATER  ICE.— Take  a 
pint  of  strong  syrup  with  half  a pint  of 
water.  3Iix,  nrst  rubbing  the  fruit  through 
a sieve,  and  freeze. 

RASPBERRY  WINE.— Thoroughly 
wash,  clean,  and  stone,  three  pounds  of 
raisins,  then  boil  two  gallons  of  spring  water 
for  half  an  hour,  as  soon  as  it  is  taken  off 
the  fire,  pour  it  into  a deep  stone  jar  and  put 
in  the  raisins  with  six  quarts  of  fresh  rasp- 
berries, and  two  pounds  of  loaf  sugar ; stir 
the  whole  well  together,  eover  the  jar  closely, 
and  set  it  in  a cool  place,  stir  it  twice  a day ; 
then  pass  it  through  a hair  sieve,  and  a 
pound  more  of  sugar,  and  put  the  liquor 
into  a barrel ; and  when  fine,  which  will  be 
in  about  two  months,  bottle  it  off.  To  each 
bottle,  put  a tablespoonful  of  brandy  or  a 
glass  of  wine. 

Raisins,  .Hbs. ; water.  2 gallons; 
raspberries,  C quarts  ; sugar,  3lbs. 

R A S P B E R R I E S,  TO  PRF.SF.nvE 
Wnor.F,. — Have  a pan  of  sugar  boiled  to  the 
blotc.  Place  in  a few,  fine,  unorokcn,  dry,  but 
not  over-ripe  raspberries,  boil  them  lor  a 
few  minutes,  and  take  them  out  with  a 
Bjfimmer  without  breaking  them.  Do  more 
raspberries  with  the  same  sugar,  and  so  on 
until  all  are  done,  putting  them,  when  taken 
out,  as  dry  as  possible  into  preserving  jars  ; 
lastly,  pour  ovit  them  the  rest  of  the  syrup, 
or  some  apple  jelly.  Put  them  by  in  closely- 
corked  bottles. 

RATAFIA.— A liquor  prepared  from  dlf- 
tcreut  kiuds  of  fruits.  These  fruits  should 
be  gathered  when  in  their  highest  perfec- 
tion. and  the  largest  and  finest  chosen  for 
t he  purpose.  For  Red  Ratafia. — 'fake  twent  y- 
four  pounds  of  black- heart  cherries,  four 
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pounds  of  small  black  cherries,  three  pounds 
each  of  raspberries  and  strawberries.  Pick 
the  fruit  from  their  stalks,  and  bruise 
them,  in  which  state  let  them  continue  for 
twelve  hours  ; then  press  out  the  juice,  and 
to  every  pint  of  it  add  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  sugar.  When  the  sugar  is  dissolved,  run 
the  whole  through  a filtering  bag.  and  add 
to  it  three  quarts  of  proof  spirit.  Then  take 
four  ounces  of  cinnamon,  an  ounce  of  mace, 
and  two  drachms  of  cloves.  Bruise  these 
spices,  put  them  into  a still  with  a gallon  of 
proof  spirit  and  two  quarts  of  water,  and 
draw  off  a gallon  with  a brisk  fire.  Add  as 
much  of  this  spicy  spirit  to  the  ratafia  as 
will  render  it  agreeable ; about  a fourth  is 
the  proportion.  Dry  or  Sharp  Ratafia. — Take 
thirty  pounds  each  of  cherries  and  goose- 
berries, seven  pounds  of  mulberries,  and 
ten  pounds  of  raspberries.  Pick  all  these 
fruits  clean  from  their  stalks,  &c.,  bruise 
them,  and  let  them  stand  for  twelve  hours ; 
but  do  not  suffer  them  to  ferment._^ Press 
out  the  juice,  and  to  every  pint  adT  three 
ounces  of  sugar.  AVhen  the  sugar  is  dis- 
solved, run  it  through  the  filtering  bag,  and 
to  every  five  pints  of  liquor  add  fdur  pints 
of  proof  spirit,  together  with  the  same  pro- 
portion of  spirit  drawn  from  spices. 

RATAFIA  CAKES.— Blanch  and  pound 
with  the  whites  of  four  eggs,  a pound  of 
Jordan  almonds.  Add  to  this  two  pounds 
of  fine  sugar,  and  pound  these  ingredients 
to  a paste ; then  put  in  eightmore  whites 
of  eggs.  Be.at  the  whole  well  together,  and 
chop  the  biscuit  from  a knife-point  on  to 
wafer  paper  ; bake  them  slowly  on  tins. 

1^"  Almonds,  lb. ; sugar,  2lbs. ; eggs,  12 
yolics. 

RATAFIA  CREAM.— In  a teacupful  of 
thin  cream  boil  two  or  three  large  laurel  or 
young  peach  leaves ; when  it  has  boiled  three 
or  four  minutes,  strain,  and  mix  with  it  a 

Eint  of  rich  sweet  cream ; add  three  well- 
eaten  whites  of  eggs ; and  sweeten  with 
pounded  loaf-sugar.  Put  it  into  a sauce- 
pan, and  stir  it  gently  in  one  direction  over 
a slow  fire  till  it  be  thick ; pour  it  into  a 
china  dish,  and,  when  quite  cold,  ornament 
it  with  sweetmeats  cut  out  to  resemble 
flowers. 

ijg-  Cream,  1 teacupful ; laurel  or  peach 
leaves,  2 or  3 ; cream,  1 pint ; eggs,  3 whites  ; 
sugar,  to  .sweeten. 

RATAFIA  DROPS.— Blanch  and  pound 
with  an  ounce  of  fine  sugar  and  a little 
water,  four  ounces  of  bitter,  and  two  ounces 
of  sweet  almonds.  Add  to  the  almond  paste, 
a pound  of  sugar,  the  beaten  whites  of  two 
eggs,  and  a little  noycau.  Beat  the  whole 
well,  and  when  light,  drop  the  batter  from 
a biscuit-funnel  on  jiaper  of  the  size  of 
pigeons’  eggs,  and  bake  in  tins. 

tST  Sugar,  loz. ; water,  sullicient;  sweet 
almonds,  20Z8. ; bitter  almonds,  4ozs. ; sugar, 
lib. ; eggs.  2 whites ; noyeau,  to  flavour. 

RATAFIA  PUDDING.  — Blanch  and 
pound  in  a mortar  until  they  become  a paste, 
four  ounces  of  sweet,  and  a iiuarter  of  an 
ounceol  bitter  almonds  with  a dessertspoon- 
ini  of  water;  then  add  an  ounce  and  a half 
of  fresh  butter,  melted  with  a little  cream, 

I two  well-beaten  eggs,  a little  nutmeg,  sugar. 
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and  brandy.  Butter  a cup  or  an  earthen- 
ware dish,  pour  in  the  pudding  and  bake  it. 
When  done,  turn  out  and  serve  with  the 
following  sauce.  Take  a wineglassful  of 
white  wine,  half  a glass  of  rum,  a little 
grated  lemon-peel,  sugar  to  taste,  and  a 
pint  of  powdered  cinnamon : stir  this  into 
some  thick  melted  butter,  and  serve  with 
the  pudding. 

RATS,  TO  Destroy.— Rats  prove  to  be 
the  most  troublesome  and  destructive  kind 
of  vermin  both  within  and  without  doors. 
One  of  the  best  ways  of  destroying  them  in 
the  house  is  as  follows Melt  hog’s  lard 
in  a bottle  plunged  in  water,  heat  to  about 
a hundred  and  fifty  degrees  of  Fahrenheit ; 
introduce  into  it  half  an  ounce  of  phos- 
phorus for  every  pound  of  lard ; then  add  a 
pint  of  proof  spirit  or  whisky ; cork  the 
bottle  firmly  after  its  contents  have  been 
heated  to  a hundred  and  fifty  degrees, 
taking  it  at  the  same  time  out  of  the  water, 
and  agitate  smartly  till  the  phosphorus  be- 
comes uniformly  difiused,  forming  a milky- 
looking  liquid.  This  liquid  being  cooled  will 
form  a white  compound  of  phosphorus  and 
lard,  from  which  the  spirit  spontaneously 
separates,  and  may  be  poured  off  to  be  used 
again,  for  none  of  it  enters  into  the  combi- 
nation, but  it  merely  serves  to  comminute 
the  phosphorus,  and  diffuse  it  in  very  line 
particles  through  the  lard.  This  compound, 
on  being  warmed  very  gently,  may  be 
poured  out  into  a mixture  of  wheat,  flour, 
and  sugar,  incorporated  therewith,  and 
then  flavoured  with  oil  of  rhodium  or  not 
at  pleasure.  The  flavour  may  be  varied  with 
oil  of  aniseed,  &c.  This  dough,  being  made 
into  pellets,  is  to  be  laid  in  rat- holes.  By 
its  luminousness  in  the  dark  it  attracts  the 
notice  of  the  vermin,  and,  being  agreeable  to 
the  smell  and  taste,  is  greedily  devoured,  and 
])roves  certainly  fatal.  The  destruction  of 
these  animals  in  farmeries  and  gardens  is  a 
work  of  more  considerable  diflioulty— theex- 
traordinary  numbers  in  which  they  muster, 
their  extended  field  of  action,  and  the  out-of- 
the-way  nests  they  build  for  themselves, 
frequently  baflling  the  best-directed  eflbrts. 
With  reg.ard  to  farmeries,  the  best  method 
of  warding  oil'  the  visits  of  rats,  is  to  have 


flic  barn  floor  and  roof  constructed  in  such 
a manner  us  to  prevent  them  obtaining  a 
permanent  harbour  in  the  building.  The 
next  best  step  is,  before  Ihe  entire  clear- 
ance of  the  barn,  while  yet  a little  corn 
remains,  to  prevent  them  quitting  it,  to 
close  every  jiart  of  flic  barn  by  carclully 
covering  any  holes  there  may  be  with  sacks 
and  turpaHliiigs,  so  as  to  prevent  all  access 


of  the  outward  air,  leaving  only  the  door 
open  for  a few  minutes  while  the  process  is 
going  on.  This  done,  some  common  iron 
chafing  dishes  should  be  placed  upon  the 
floor  and  in  the  bags,  or,  if  they  cannot  be 
had,  build  up  a few  bricks,  clay,  or  any 
rubbish  that  will  secure  a fire  from  spread- 
ing, leaving  a cavity  in  the  eentre,  and 
filling  it  up  with  charcoal.  Then  light  the 
charcoal  from  the  bottom,  and  when  the 
heaps  are  all  burning,  quickly  strew  a good 
quantity  of  broken  brimstone  upon  the  top  ; 
retire  immediately,  shut  the  door  fast,  and 
leave  the  building  entirely  closed  during  the 
two  following  days.  On  opening  it,  the 
greater  portion  of  the  rats  and  mice  will  be 
found  dead  around  the  charcoal ; and,  al- 
though some  of  them  may  have  been  suffo- 
cated while  in  their  holes,  and  if  not  dis- 
covered will  occasion  an  unpleasant  smell 
until  their  remains  are  dried  up,  still  it  will 
not  last  long.  The  operation  should  be 
repeated  just  previous  to  harvest,  and  if 
any  opening  be  found  into  the  barns  while 
they  are  full,  by  the  burrowing  of  the  rats, 
brimstone  matches  should  be  inserted  into 
them  before  they  are  stopped  up.  In  gar- 
dens, the  rat-trap  may  be  used  to  advan- 
tage ; this  implement  should  generally  be  a 
box,  or  an  enticing  engine  of  some  sort 
rather  than  a toothed  iron  trap,  because, 
unless  there  is  a great  scarcity  of  food,  it 
will  not  be  allured  by  the  ordinary  bait; 
whereas  a trap  may  be  so  disguised  by 
straw,  or  moss,  or  leaves,  and  so  scented  by 
oil  of  anise,  as  not  to  be  recognised  by  the 
rats  until  they  are  taken. 

RAVEH.— Although  the  raven  scarcely 
comes  under  the  denomination  of  a cage 
bird,  it  nevertheless  aflbrds  great  amuse- 
ment to  keep,  and  repays  the  trouble  if 
there  be  sufficient  room  I'or  it.  The  raven 


is  not  very  choice  in  its  food,  and  will  eat 
anything  that  is  ordinarily  consumed  at 
fable,  or  the  refuse  of  food  generally.  IS'o 
one  should  attempt  to  keep  a raven  in  a 
cage,  or  even  in  a sunall  enclosure,  as  the 
wild  spirit  of  the  bird  prefers  freedom  of 
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action.  A careful  watch  should  be  kept 
upon  it,  as  ravens  are  much  given  to  mis- 
chief and  thelt. 

KAZORS,  Preservation  of.— As  the 
razor  is  a most  important  implement  of  the 
male  toilet,  the  keeping  it  in  a fit  state  for 
constant  and  immediate  use  is  an  important 
consideration.  The  best  plan  is  to  have  a 
razor  for  every  day  in  the  week,  for  it  is 
certain  that  the  edge  of  a razor  is  much 
improved  when  the  instrument  has  Iain  by 
for  a few  days.  To  keep  a razor  in  good 
condition,  it  should  be  stropped  after  using, 
having  previously  been  dipped  in  hot  water 
and  wiped  perfectly  dry.  Dryness  is  essen- 
tial to  its  preservation ; and  it  is  even  a 
good  plan  to  place  the  razor,  after  using, 
before  the  fire,  and  to  put  it  away  while  hot. 
The  mode  of  applying  the  razor  to  the 
beard  is  of  no  small  importance.  If  it  be 
applied  flat  against  the  face,  the  edge  must 
be  most  keen ; and  even  then,  much  of  the 
finest  hairs  bend  down  and  pass  beneath  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  angle  at  which 
the  back  of  the  razor  is  raised  from  the  face 
be  too  great,  the  edge  of  the  razor  is  more 
speedily  turned,  and  not  only  requires  more 
stropping,  but  is  consequently  more  speedily 
worn  out.  The  edge  of  the  razor  should  be 
applied  to  the  beard  at  the  slightest  pos- 
sible angle,  but  to  lay  rdown  any  absolute 
rule  upon  this  is  impossible,  and  must  be 
ascertained  by  observation  and  experience. 
It  will,  however,  be  easily  understood,  that 
the  pain  frequently  felt  in  shaving  very 
frequently  arises  from  the  razor  not  being 
applied  at  the  most  effective  angle.  Razors 
should  always  be  kept  under  lock  and  key, 
not  only  to  prevent  accidents  with  them, 
but  to  keep  them  from  being  used  for  other 
than  their  legitimate  purposes. 

RAZOR  STROI’.— Several  kinds  of  strops 
or  implements  for  sharpening  razors  upon, 
have  been  from  time  to  time  invented.  The 
best,  perhaps,  is  one  of  American  inven- 
tion with  four  sides  of  different  degrees  of 
fineness,  from  the  hone  to  smooth  stropping. 
In  any  case,  take  care  always  to  draw  the 
razor  smoothly  and  flatly  from  head  to 
point  along  the  strop.  Do  not  draw  first 
one  way  and  push  another.  In  general,  one 
or  two  turns  will  be  enough.  Razor  paste 
is  the  term  applied  to  certain  compositions 
emifioyed  on  razor-strops  to  give  them  the 
necessary  whetting  surface.  I.  Kmery  re- 
duced to  an  impalpable  powder,  two  parts; 
spermaceti  ointment,  one  part ; mix  toge- 
ther, and  rub  it  over  the  strop.  2.  Jewel- 
ler’s rouge,  blacklead,  and  suet,  mixed  in 
equal  parts,  .'f.  Rrepared  putty-powder, 
one  ounce;  powdered  oxalic  :icid,  a quarter 
of  an  ounce;  powdered  gum,  twenty  grains; 
make  it  into  a still'  paste  wiih  water,  and 
evenly  and  thinly  spread  it  over  the  strop 
with  very  little  friction  ; this  last  will  give  a 
fine  edge  to  the  razor,  and  its  efficiency  is 
still  increased  by  being  moistencii. 

JtKADING.  -The  employment  of  reading 
is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  and  profitable 
exercises ; and,  when  practised  aloud,  is 
beneficial  in  a physical  point  of  view.  'I'o  he 
able  to  read  clearly  and  distinctly  is  an  im- 
portant acquisition,  and  one  which  is  not 
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only  satisfactory  to  the  reader  himself,  but 
capable  ol  affording  much  agreeable  enter- 
tainment to  others.  It  is  nevertheless  to 
be  regretted  that  this  accomplishment  is 
possessed  by  comparatively  few  persons, 
which  is  the  more  surprising  from  the 
fact  of  its  being  so  easily  attained.  The 
truth  is,  that  incorrect  reading  arises  from 
carelessness  and  indifference,  for,  where  a 
person  is  in  earnest  with  the  subject  he  is 
perusing,  and  brings  to  bear  the  commonest 
rules  of  elocution,  he  cannot  fail  to  read 
well.  The  reader  should  bear  in  mind  that 
every  word,  every  letter  carries  with  it  a 
certain  significance  which,  by  being  slurred 
over,  fails  to  produce  its  intended  effect,  and 
in  many  cases  totally  alters  the  sense. 
Practising  the  art  of  reading  aloud  and 
alone  will  efl'ect  much  good.  In  London 
and  other  large  cities,  public  readers  have 
been  recently  established,  who  select  certain 
well-known  pieces  in  prose  and  poetry,  and 
read  them  to  the  audience ; attending  these 
readings,  and  listening  with  close  observa- 
tion to  the  reader,  will  serve  to  correct  many 
errors  which  an  ordinary  reader  never  dis- 
covered before,  and  he  will  at  the  same  time 
be  able  to  judge  how  much  greater  is  the 
effect  produced,  how  infinitely  clearer  the 
sense  becomes,  and  how  much  more  telling 
the  .sentiment  appears,  when  the  piece 
under  perusal  is  read  by  an  accomplished 
elocutionist,  instead  of  being  slovenly  deli- 
vered by  an  incompetent  and  careless  reader. 
The  physical  advantages  arising  from  read- 
ing aloud  consists  of  the  exercise  which  is 
thus  given  to  the  lungs.  At  the  same  time, 
the  reader,  when  he  finds  his  voice  failing 
him,  his  throat  becoming  irritated,  and  his 
chest  uneasy,  should  desist  for  a time,  and 
resume  his  task  after  he  has  taken  sufficient 
rest. 

READY  RECKONER  — Books  : Pocock's 
Banker’s  and  Merchant’s,  2s.  6d. ; H’we  and 
Simpson’s  Readiest  ever  Invented,  6a. ; Collier’s, 
Is. ; Leybourne's,  2s.  6d.  ; Masters',  Is. ; S7nith’s 
Barrack,  Is.  6d. ; Chrislison’s  Complete,  2s.  fid.  ; 
English  and  Foreign,  2s.  6d. : Shelton's  English 
and  French  Tables,  2s.  6d. ; McOerment’s  Far- 
mer’s, 6s. ; Harrison’s,  for  Coal  Trade.  2s. : 
Masters’s  Finding  the  Price,  Is. ; Fordham's 
Maltster's  and  Farmer’s,  2s.;  Poole’s  Tons.Ac., 
2s.  6d. ; Hotsmi’s  General,  8s.  fid. ; Scoffern’s 
Gold,  3s.  6d.  ; Renton's  Grazia''s,  2a.  6d.  ; 
Fremlis's  Hop-planter's,  2s.  Cd. ; MarshalVs  In- 
dex, 2s.  (id. ; M'Culloch's  Land  Measunr's, 
2s.  6d. ; Machell's  Customs  Duties.  2s.  Cd.  ; 
Dillon's  Parish,  4s.;  I’oor  Law  Union,  Cs.; 
Mallonson's  Sharebroker’s,  6S.  Cd. 
REAI’ING.— Cutting  down  corn  or  pulse 
with  a sickle,  hook,  or  scythe,  or  by  a reaping 
machine.  'I'he  sickle  is  a light  tool  with  a 
semicircular  blade  and  a sliort  handle;  it 
generally  has  a notched  or  serrated  edge, 
but  sometimes  it  is  made  with  a thicker 
back  and  broader  blade,  and  with  a smooth 
edge.  In  using  either  tool,  the'renper  takes 
a handful  of  com  in  his  left  hand  and  cuts 
through  the  straw  with  the  instrument  in 
his  right ; he  then  lays  it  carefully  upon  a 
straw-band,  placed  upon  the  gronnd,  and 
proceeds  to  cut  more,  until  a sufficient 
quantity  has  been  cut  to  form  a sheaf:  it  is 
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then  bound  up,  either  by  the  reaper  himself, 
or  a person  called  a “ bandster,”  who  fol- 
lows for  the  purpose,  and  will  bind  up  for 
several  reapers ; the  latter  is  by  far  the  most 
expeditious  mode  of  proceeding.  The  sheaves 
being  cut  and  tied  up,  are  placed  upright 
in  stocks  or  shocks  of  twelve  each,  upon 
the  middle  of  each  alternate  ridge;  the 
sheaves  should  be  bound  firmly  together, 
but  not  so  tightly  as  to  exclude  the  air,  for 
the  more  freely  they  are  exposed  to  the  air 
the  sooner  they  will  be  ready  to  carry.  The 
sheaves,  when  placed  on  the  stooks,  should 
rest  upon  their  butts  with  their  ears  leaning 
against  each  other,  but  the  bodies  of  the 
sheaves  should  be  sufiaciently  separated  for 
the  wind  to  blow  through  them.  Wheat 
dries  quickly,  and  may  be  carried  in  two  or 
three  days  if  the  weather  be  favourable; 
but  barley  and  oats  require  to  remain 
longer  on  the  ground ; only  ten  sheaves,  | 
therefore,  are  placed  on  the  stook  of  these 
latter  crops,  and  two  others  are  placed 
lengthways  upon  them,  their  butts  touching,  | 
and  the  ears  spread  out  and  bent  down  so  j 
as  to  form  a shelter  to  those  placed  upright.  ' 
The  manner  of  stocking,  as  generally  per- 
formed, is  as  just  described,  but  many  other 
plans  are  adopted.  Sometimes  the  sheaves 
are  placed  in  a circular  form  with  and  with- 
out hooding,  and  at  other  times  the  sheaves 
are  set  up  singly.  In  many  cases  the  corn 
is  made  up  into  small  riqks  and  remains  on 
the  field  for  a length  of  time,  being  tempo- 
rarily thatched.  Grain  should  not  be  cut 
when  it  is  wet,  as  such  practice  may  cause 
it  to  sprout,  especially  if  the  weather  be 
warm.  The  oat  dries  more  rapidly  than 
other  species,  and  loses  less  weight.  It  does 
not  sufl’er  so  much  I'rom  being  cut  damp. 
Heaping  should  not  be  commenced  before 
the  sun  has  exhaled  the  dew.  Corn  should 
always  be  cut  as  low  as  possible,  that  no 
straggling  ears  be  lost,  nor  the  most  succu- 
lent part  of  the  straw.  The  scythe  has 
of  late  years  been  much  introduced  for 
the  purpose  of  cutting  of  corn,  and  is 
becoming  general.  It  requires  considera- 
ble expertness  on  the  part  of  the  mower, 
and  is  very  hard  work.  The  common 
scythe  is  the  one  ordinarily  used,  but 
made  rather  more  strongly  than  usual,  and 
the  handle  is  not  made  with  so  great  a cur- 
vature as  grass  scythes.  If  the  crops  be 
light,  the  corn  will  not  fall  evenly  over  the 
scythe ; a cradle  is  therefore  fitted  to  it  for 
the  purpose  of  gathering  the  stems  and 
laying  the  swathe  down  evenly.  The  cradle 
is  made  of  three  light  ash  rods  fastened  to 
two  upright  iron  rods,  which  are  attached  to 
the  outer  end  of  the  scythe  by  an  upright 
stem,  the  whole  strengthened  by  a backstay 
of  iron.  Keaping  machines  are  of  various 
construction,  that  seen  in  the  engraving  is 
known  as  Hussey’s.  Another  implement, 
termed  the  Automaton  Iteaper,  operates  as 
follows.  It  cuts  in  the  same  manner  as 
others  ; it  is  titled  witli  a reel  for  the  pur- 
))ose  both  of  inclining  the  grain  towards  the 
jjiatform  prei)aratory  to  being  cut.  and 
bringing  it  when  cut  on  to  tlie  platform. 
The  knife-bar  is  on  the  iqiper  side,  in  the 
middle  of  the  blade,  and  as  far  forward  as 


the  angles  of  the  cutting  will  allow.  The 
back  part  is  cut  zig-zag,  and  each  alternate 
edge  is  levelled  the  other  way  and  serrated; 
By  this  arrangement  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  choke,  as  the  knife-blade  resting  on  the 


fingers,  and  the  edges  front  and  rear  being 
in  close  contact  with'them,  any  matter  accu- 
mulating upon  the  fingers  will  be  picked  oil" 
by  the  sharp  points  of  either  the  front  or 
rear  edge  of  the  knife.  Sufficient  corn  for 
the  sheaf  having  fallen  on  the  board,  a long 
arm  comes  round,  carrying  the  rake,  and 
falling  across  the  entire  bed  of  the  machine, 
collects  the  grain  into  a compact  bundle 
against  a sheet-iron  plate,  and  then,  with  a 
sheaf  in  the  grasp,  the  rake  and  the  iron 
plate  immediately  make  a quarter-turn 
round  to  the  back  of  the  machine,  the  rake- 
arm  is  caused  to  stretch  out  behind,  relaxing 
its  grasp,  and  the  sheaf  falls  in  the  line  of 
the  horse-walk,  out  of  the  way  of  the  horsee 
the  next  round,  and  the  rake-arm  takes  a 
sweep  back  to  its  work.  The  gearing  is 
compact  and  symmetrical,  well  boxed  in, 
and  protected  from  dirt.  The  team  is  re- 
lieved of  weight  and  of  the  side  draught, 
and  it  is  also  made  to  turn  conveniently  a 
square  corner,  which  will  be  learned  by  a 
very  little  practice.  The  carei  ul  handling  of 
the  grain  by  the  rake  saves  a small  per 
centage  over  raking  by  hand.  The  length  of 
cutting  is  regulated  by  a very  simple  ar- 
rangement, and  the  knife  may  be  set  close 
to  the  ground. 

IIKCEIPT. — In  law  a written  acknow- 
ledgment of  money  or  other  consideration 
having  been  received  by  one  person  from 
another.  The  uni'orm  receipt  stamp  for  all 
sums  above  £2  is  now  id.  which  must  be 
paid  by  the  person  giving  the  receipt.  The 
receipt  may  be  cither  written  upon  stamped 
paper,  or  an  adhesive  stamp  may  be  affi.xed 
to  the  paper  upon  which  it  is  written  ; but 
in  the  latter  case,  the  person  giving  the 
receipt  mu,«t  hiinsell'  cancel  Hie  stamp,  by 
writing  his  initials,  or  some  portion  of  his 
signature,  over  it,  before  he  delivers  it, 
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under  a penalty  of  £10.  A receipt  cannot  be 
made  valid  afterwards  by  affixing  a stamp. 
A person  giving  a receiptfor  money  amount- 
ing to  £2  or  upwards,  without  a stamp, 
subjects  himself  to  a penalty  of  £10; 
and  if  when  £2  or  upwards  is  paid, 
a less  sum  than  £2  be  specified  in  the 
receipt  with  the  view  to  avoid  the  duty, 
or  any  other  contrivance  or  device  be  used 
for  the  like  purpose,  a penalty  of  £50  will 
be  incurred.  A party  refusing  to  give  a 
receipt,  incurs  a penalty  of  £10.  Any  note, 
memorandum,  or  writing  whatsoever,  given 
upon  the  payment  of  money,  signifying  that 
an  account  has  been  discharged,  or  that 
money  has  been  paid,  or  credit  given,  is  a 
receipt  liable  to  stamp  duty.  If,  therefore, 
the  person  receiving  the  money  write,  or  by 
means  of  a stamp,  impress  on  any  bill 
of  parcels  or  invoice  the  word  “paid,” 
“settled,”  “balanced,”  “discharged,”  or 
any  words  of  a like  import,  intended  to 
signify  the  payment  of  money,  he  must  at 
the  same  time,  if  the  paper  be  not  already 
stamped,  affix  thereto  an  adhesive  receipt 
stamp,  and  cancel  the  same  by  writing  his 
initials,  or  some  portion  of  his  signature 
thereon.  If  he  omit  so  to  do,  he  will  incur 
a penalty  of  £10,  and  the  memorandum  will 
be  of  no  avail  to  the  person  to  whom  it  is 
given.  Entries  made  by  persons  receiving 
money  in  pass-books  kept  by  the  persons 
paying  the  money  are  receipts;  and  for 
every  such  entry  made  without  affixing  a 
stamp,  and  writing  over  the  stamp,  as 
hereinbefore  stated,  when  the  payment 
amounts  to  £2  or  upwards,  a penalty  of  £10 
is  incurred.  On  every  occasion  when  money 
amounting  to  £2  or  upwards  is  paid,  w'hether 
it  be  on  a sale  by  auction,  or  other  ready 
money  dealing,  or  the  payment  of  wages, 
or  on  a transaction  of  any  other  kind  or 
description,  if  any  receipt  be  given  it  must  be 
on  a stamp ; and  so,  likewise,  must  a receipt 
for  money  paid  on  account.  Receipts,  dis- 
charges, or  acknowledgments  given  upon 
payment  made  by  or  with  bills,  drafts, 
notes,  or  other  securities,  are  receipts 
chargeable  with  stamp  duties.  Any  receipt, 
therefore,  given  on  such  an  occasion,  or  any 
memorandum  signifyiii^  that  a bill,  note,  or 
draft,  or  other  security  has  been  given  or 
delivered  in  satisfaction  or  on  account  of 
any  demand,  must  be  stamped.  Receipts 
written  on  promissory  notes,  bills  of  ex- 
change, drafts,  or  orders  for  the  payment  of 
money,  duly  stamped,  or  upon  bills  of 
exchange  drawn  out  of  but  payable  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  are  exempt  from 
duty.  When  money  due  upon  a bill  or  note 
is  payable  by  instalments,  the  payinents 
may  be  written  off  on  the  back  of  the 
bill  or  note  by  the  holder ; but  il  a receipt 
be  given  to  the  person  making  any  sucli 
payment,  it  must  be  stamped.  I.etters  by 
post  acknowledging  the  safe  arrival  of 
bills  of  exciiange,  bank  notes,  or  other 
promissory  notes,  or  other  securities  lor 
money,  are  exempt  from  receipt  duties  ; but 
if  the  receipt  of  money  be  acknowledged,  a 
stamp  is  required.  When  advice  is  given  by 
letter  to  a person  that  money  lias  been  paid 
to  his  credit,  a letter  in  return,  merely 
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acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  letter  con- 
taining such  advice  is  not  chargeable  as  a 
receipt ; but  any  intimation  that  money  has 
been  received  is  liable.  All  documents  or 
writings  usually  termed  letters  of  credit  are 
declared  by  law  to  be  bills,  drafts,  or  orders 
for  payment  of  money,  and  chargeable 
with  stamp  duty  as  bills  of  exehange, 
drafts  or  orders.  A letter  of  credit  payable 
on  demand  must  be  on  a penny  stamp  ; but 
if  the  credit  be  not  given  until  a specified 
day,  or  until  advised,  it  is  a bill  of  exchange 
payable  after  date,  and  must  be  stamped 
accordingly.  Receipts  for  land  tax,  as- 
sessed taxes,  and  property  and  income 
tax,  are  exempted  from  duty.  Physicians 
and  barristers’  fees  are  not  liable  to  receipt 
duty,  the  money  thus  passing  being  a gift 
and  not  a payment. 

RECOGNIZANCE.— The  law  has  pro- 
vided a method  for  the  prevention  of  crimes 
as  well  as  punishing  them  when  committed. 
This  preventive  justice  consists  in  obliging 
persons  whom  there  is  reason  to  suspect  ot 
future  misdeeds,  to  enter  into  a recognizance 
to  keep  the  peace,  or  be  of  good  behaviour. 
A recognizance  is  an  obligation,  with  one 
or  more  sureties,  entered  into  before  a court 
of  record,  or  magistrate  duly  authorized,  to 
do  some  specific  act,  as  to  appear  at  the 
sessions,  keep  the  peace,  or  the  like.  In 
default,  the  recognizance  is  forfeited,  and 
the  party  and  his  sureties  may  be  sued  for 
the  sums  in  which  they  are  respectively- 
bound.  Justices  of  the  peace  may  demand 
security  at  their  own  discretion,  or  it  may 
be  granted  at  the  request  of  a private  indi- 
vidual upon  due  cause  shown.  Wives  may- 
demand  it  against  their  husbands,  or  hus- 
bands, if  necessary,  against  their  wives. 
Justices  may  bind  a person  over  for  offences 
against  good  manners,  as  well  as  a^rainst  the 
peace.  With  respect  to  the  exhibition  of 
articles  of  the  peace,  there  ought  to  be  a 
reasonable  foundation  on  the  race  of  the 
articles  to  Induce  a fear  of  personal  danger, 
before  sureties  of  the  peace  are  required. 
The  court  may  require  bail  for  such  a length 
of  time  as  they  may  deem  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  the  peace.  A recognizance 
may  be  forfeited  by  the  commission  of  any- 
of  those  acts  which  the  party  is  bound  to 
refrain  from  ; or  it  may  be  discharged  either 
by  the  demise  of  the  Sovereign  to  whom  the 
recognizance  is  made,  or  by  the  death  of  the 
principal  party  ; or  by  the  order  of  the 
court  to  which  it  is  certified  ; or  in  case  he 
at  whose  request  it  is  granted,  if  granted 
upon  a private  account,  will  release  it.  or 
does  not  make  his  appearance  to  pray  that 
it  may  be  continued.  No  recognizance  can 
be  estreated  without  the  written  order  of 
the  justice,  recorder,  corporate  officer,  chair- 
man, or  justices  of  the  peace,  to  whom  a 
list  of  forfeited  recognizances  must  be  sub- 
mitted by  the  proper  officer. 

REUOWA.— A dance  composed  of  three 
parts  distinct  from  each  other.  1.  'fhe 
jnirsnit.  2.  The  waltz  culled  mtoiro.  .3.  The 
waltz  a deux  temps  executed  to  a peculiar 
measure,  and  which  by  a change  of  the 
rhythm,  useume.s  a new-  character.  The 
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middle  of  the  floor  must  be  reserved  for 
the  daucers  who  execute  the  promenade 
called  the  pursuit,  while  those  who  dance 
the  waltz  turn  in  a circle  round  the  room. 
The  position  of  the  gentlemen  is  the  same 
as  for  the  waltz.  The  gentleman  sets  out 
with  the  left  foot,  and  the  lady  with  the 
right.  In  the  pursuit  the  position  is  dif- 
ferent, the  gentleman  and  his  partner  face, 
and  take  each  other  by  the  hand.  They 
advance  or  fall  back  at  pleasure,  and  balance 
in  advance  and  backwards.  To  advance, 
the  step  of  the  pursuit  is  made  by  a glissade 
forward  without  springing;  coupd  with  the 
hind  foot,  and  jete  on  it ; you  recommence 
witli  the  other  foot,  and  so  on  for  the  rest. 
The  retiring  step  is  made  by  a sliding 
step  of  the  foot  backwards,  without  spring, 
jetd  with  the  front  foot,  and  coupe  with  the 
one  behind.  It  is  necessary  to  advauce  well 
on  the  sliding  step,  and  to  spring  lightly 
on  the  two  others,  sur  place,  and  balancing 
equally  in  the  pas  de  pursuite,  which  is  exe- 
cuted alternately  by  the  left  in  advance,  and 
the  right  backwards.  The  lady  should  follow 
all  the  movements  of  lier  partner,  falling 
back  when  he  advances,  and  advancing 
when  he  falls  back.  Bring  the  shoulders 
slightly  forward  at  each  sliding  step,  for 
they  should  always  follow  the  movement  of 
the  leg  as  it  advances  or  retreats ; but  this 
should  not  be  too  marked.  When  the 
gentleman  is  about  to  waltz,  he  should 
encircle  the  lady’s  vraist  as  in  the  ordinary 
waltz.  The  step  of  the  redowa  in  turning 
may  be  thus  described : For  the  gentle- 

man, jete  of  the  left  loot  passing  before  the 
lady.  Glissade  of  the  right  foot  behind  to 
the  fourth  position  aside,  the  left  foot  is 
brought  to  the  third  position  behind  ; then 
the  pas  de  basque  is  executed  by  the  right 
foot  bringing  it  forward,  and  you  recom- 
mence with  your  left.  The  pas  de  basque 
should  be  made  in  three  very  equal  beats,  as 
in  the  mazurka.  'I’he  lady  performs  the 
same  steps  as  the  gentleman,  beginning  by 
the  pas  de  basque  with  the  right  foot.  To 
waltz  a deux  temps  to  the  measure  of  the 
redowa,  the  dancers  should  make  each  step 
upon  each  beat  of  the  bar.  iuid  find  them- 
selves at  every  two  bars,  the  gentleman  with 
his  left  foot,  and  the  lady  with  her  right, 
that  is  to  say,  they  should  make  one  whole 
and  one  half  step  to  every  bar.  The  music 
is  rather  slower  than  for  the  ordinary 
waltz. 

HKFLKCTOIl. — An  apparatus  recently 
introduced  (br  the  purpose  of  super- 
seding ga.s,  &c.,  in  the  daytime,  and  dif- 
fusing daylight  into  all  dark  places,  where 
it  is  impeded  from  the  bad  construction  of 
premises,  proximity  of  walls  or  buildings, 
orother  Inciil  clauses.  The  best  rellectors  are 
manufactured  of  indestruclible,  untarnish- 
able  silver  metal,  shaped  by  machinery  ac- 
cording to  requirement,  so  us  to  impart 
both  a I'efractory  and  dilfiising  power;  the 
surface  being  covered  with  French  gloss, 
and  rendered  air  and  waterproof— the  dura- 
tion of  these  rellectors  will  extend  over  a 
eriod  of  many  years;  the  only  expense  to 
e incurred,  alter  the  original  outlay,  being 
merely  thatioi'  iiainting  the  frame.s  once  li 


year.  The  prices  vary  from  £1  to  £10  and 


upwards,  according  to  the  quality  and 
dimensions. 

REGISTER  OFFICES.— Establishments 
located  in  London  and  other  large  towns 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  employers  with 
servants,  and  servants  with  employers. 
The  plan  adopted  is  for  the  proprietor  of  a 
registry  office  to  keep  a book  in  which  are 
entered  the  names,  addresses,  and  speciali- 
ties ot  parties  who  are  seeking  for  situations, 
or  who  have  situations  to  offer,  and  thus 
acting  as  a medium  between  the  two.  The 
person  requiring  a situation  presents  himself 
at  the  office,  pays  a small  fee,  and  receives 
in  return  a list  of  names  likely  to  suit  his 
wants ; should  none  of  these  answer  his 
purpose,  he  calls  again  on  the  next  and 
following  days  until  he  is  successful.  It 
will  be  readily  understood  that  this  mode  of 
intercommunication,  greatly  facilitates  the 
search  made  for  the  objects  alluded  to,  and 
is  of  especial  importance  to  those  who  are 
out  of  employment,  and  who  cannot  afford 
to  waste  either  their  time  or  their  money. 
Great  caution  must,  however,  he  observed 
in  selecting  an  office  of  respectability,  as 
some  ol  this  class  have  fallen  into  disrepute 
by  conducting  their  business  in  a manner 
w'hich  is  neither  honest  nor  straightforward. 

1{EL.\.KATI0N. — In  order  that  the  daily 
duties  of  life  may  be  well  and  pleasantly 
jierformed,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
the  ordinary  routine  of  employment  should 
be  broken  by  occasional  intervals  of  rel.axa- 
tion.  No  person  can  work  continuously  and 
unremittingly  upon  a set  task  for  a pro- 
tracted period  of  time,  without  prejudicing 
not  only  bis  own  health,  but  the  labour  he 
is  employed  upon.  And  if  there  are  instances 
on  record  of  an  amount  of  labour  of  almost 
superhuman  extent  being  performed  by  one 
man,  in  a given  space  of  time,  the  terrible 
sacrifices  that  have  been  made  at  the  time, 
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and  tbe  consequences  which  have  frequently 
resulted,  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  deter  any 
one  from  following  in  the  sajne  path.  Sup- 
posing even  that  no  injury  accrued  from 
these  unbroken  spells  of  labour,  on  the 
score  of  saving  of  time,  the  system  will  be 
lound  defective  If  a man  work  twenty 
hours  to-day,  he  will  probably  not  be  able 
to  work  at  all  the  following  day,  and  on  the 
next  not  more  than  five  or  six  hours— making 
twenty-six  hours  in  the  three  days ; but  if 
he  worked  ten  hours  the  first  day,  he  would 
be  able  to  work  for  the  same  space  of  time 
on  the  second  and  third  days,  making  in  all 
thirty  hours,  or  a gain  of  four  hours  in  the 
three  days.  Carrying  out  this  principle  in 
a more  extended  form,  it  will  be  easily  per- 
ceived that,  as  a general  rule,  the  person 
who  has  his  periods  of  relaxation  will  be 
enabled  to  work  for  more  years  than  the 
incessant  labourer,  and  thus  extend  his 
lifetime,  not  only  for  the  operations  of  his 
mind  and  his  hands,  but  also  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  comforts  and  pleasures  ot  life 
which  Providence  has  assigned  him.  In 
taking  relaxation,  one  grand  principle 
should  be  followed,  in  order  to  derive  un- 
alloyed advantage  from  it,  and  that  is  to 
divest  the  mind  entirely  from  all  thoughts, 
schemes,  or  plans  in  connection  with  every- 
day occupations,  and  to  live  and  move  only 
in  those  scenes  which  have  been  resorted  to 
for  the  purpo.ses  of  relaxation. 

EELIEI,  PAPaSH.— Commissioners  of 
the  poor  law  have  to  make  regulations  as  to 
the  relief  to  be  given  to  able-bodied  persons 
out  of  the  workhouse ; all  relief  given  con- 
trary to  such  regulations  to  be  disallowed : 
but  overseers  or  guardians  may,  under  spe- 
cial circumstances,  delay  the  operation  of 
such  regulation  for  thirty  days,  reporting 
within  ten  days  after  the  cause  of  such 
delay  to  the  commissioners.  If  commis- 
sioners approve  of  such  delay,  they  may 
peremptorily  tlx  a day,  from  which  all  relief 
grantedcontrary  to  these  r<^'ulalions  shall  be 
disallowed;  still,  in  cases  of  emergency,  relief 
may  given,  provided  a report  of  the  same  be 
made  to  the  commissioners  w'ithin  filleen 
days  after,  and  they  approve  of  such  de- 
parture from  their  regulations.  M here 
guardian.s,  select  vestries,  or  similar  bodies 
have  been  established  under  this,  or  any 
other  general  or  local  act,  no  relief  is  to  be 
given  except  us  directed  by  them,  subject 
to  the  control  of  the  commissioners. 
Put  in  sudden  or  extreme  cases,  over- 
seers may  give  temporary  rciiet  to  per- 
sons, whether  settled  or  not  in  uic  pa- 
rish, in  articles  of  absolute  necessity,  but 
not  in  money.  If  overseers  neglect  or 
refuse  to  give  such  casual  reliel,  justices 
may  order  it ; and  overseers  disobeying 
such  order  are  liable  to  a penalty  ol  Xj 
Justtce.s  may  al.so  give  an  order,  under 
like  penalty,  for  medical  relief  in  cn.ses  o 
dangerous  illness.  In  any  union  formed 
under  the  Act.  two  justices  may  order 
relief  to  be  given  out  of  the  workhouse  ui 
any  adult  person  wh  .lly  unable  to  work, 
from  old  age  or  iitirmity  ol  body;  but 
justices  iiiiist  c-Ttify  in  their  order  as  to 
inability  to  work,  and  the  pauper  desire 
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such  out-door  relief.  All  relief  given  to 
a wife  or  children  is  considered  relief  given 
to  the  husband.  A husband  is  liable  to 
maintain  the  children  of  his  wife  born 
before  marriage  whether  legitimate  or  ille- 
gitimate, till  they  attain  the  age  of  sixteen, 
or  till  the  death  of  their  mother;  such 
relief  as  commissioners  mav  direct  to  be 
considered  as  a loan,  for  wliich  the  wages 
of  recipient  may  be  subsequently  attached 
in  the  hands  of  his  employer.  A married 
woman  may  be  relieved,  the  same  as  a 
widow  if  her  husband  be  beyond  sea,  in  the 
custody  of  tbe  law,  or  confined  in  a lunatic 
asylum ; but  not  to  affect  future  liability  of 
a husband  for  such  relief.  A widow  with  a 
child  dependent  upon  her,  and  not  having 
had  an  illegitimate  child  since  the  commence- 
ment of  her  widowhood,  may  be  relieved, 
though  not  in  the  parish  of  her  legal 
settlement.  An  order  for  paying  the  whole 
or  part  of  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  a 
lunatic  married  woman,  in  any  lunatic 
asylum,  and  chargeable  to  any  parish,  may 
be  made  upon  her  husband. 

REMOVING-  Household  Furnitube, 
Personal  Effects,  &c.— This  is  an  under- 
taking of  some  importance,  and  requires  to 
be  conducted  with  great  care  and  circum- 
spection. If  proper  caution  is  used,  little  or 
no  damage  will  accrue ; but  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  carelessness  is  displayed,  several 
pounds  worth  of  damage  is  likely  to  be  the 
consequence.  For  several  days  previous  to 
removal,  various  articles  in  difl'erent  parts  of 
the  household  should  be  consigned  to 
their  respective  packages ; then  the  crockery 
and  glass  should  be  carefully  stowed  away 
in  hampers,  packed  in  hay  ; in  order  that 
this  may  be  performed  properly,  it  will  be 
as  well  to  engage  the  services  of  a person  to 
remove  the  furniture  who  is  accustomed  to 
this  kind  of  work.  This  done,  all  ornaments,, 
knick-knacks,  and  fancy  articles  should  be 
packed  in  boxes  by  themselves,  or  stowed 
away  in  drawers.  It  is  to  be  observed, 
however,  that  every  package  as  it  is  closed 
should  have  the  contents  indicated  outside, 
so  that,  when  the  time  of  unpacking  arrives, 
there  need  be  no  confusion  or  vain  searching 
for  some  articles,  the  destination  of  vyhich  is 
uncertain.  Perhaps  the  most  comfortable 
wmy  of  removing  is  to  send  one  portion  of 
the  things  to  the  new  abode  a day  or  two 
previously  to  the  remainder  coming  ; this 
will  iift'ord  time  to  set  some  of  the  rooms  in 
order,  and  will  economise  labour  and  time. 
It  will  be  found  an  excellent  plan  to  have 
the  carpets  of  the  slttiiig-rooins  already  laid 
down,  so  that  the  various  articles  ot  lurni- 
tiire  may  be  at  once  placed  in  their  assigned 
liositioiis  without  liny  alter-moving ; mir- 
rors,' looking-glasses,  pictures,  musical  iii- 
stniments,  &c.,  should  be  placed  in  spring 
vans  by  tlieinselves,  to  prevent  the  jolting 
imition  fri'in  breaking, or  otlierwise  injuring 
them.  IVtieu  a beilsLead  is  taken  down, 
ilie  screws,  nuts,  &c..  should  be  ciirefully 
jilaced  away,  HO  that  they  may  be  foniid  in 
a moment ; i'or  the  want  of  this  lorellionglit 
nnieii  delay  and  inconvenience  is  I'rcqnently 
occasioned.  The  variou.s  articips  of  bedding 
should  be  rolled  up  in  the  beiT from  which 
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they  were  taken,  and  the  whole  tied  up  in  a 
soiled  sheet  or  curtain  : everything  will  be 
thus  ready  to  tlie  hand  when  it  is  wanted. 
All  articles  which  are  likely  to  be  required 
for  immediate  use,  upon  arriving  at  the  new 
abode,  should  be  packed  by  themselves,  and 
placed  last  in  the  van,  so  that  they  might  be 
taken  out  and  carried  to  some  place  handy 
for  use.  The  best  time  to  commence  re- 
moving is  very  early  in  the  morning,  the 
job  is  then  likely  to  be  finished  before  dark 
sets  in.  If  this  cannot  be  done  in  that  space 
of  time,  it  is  better  to  have  an  extra  day  or 
two,  rather  than  allow  the  furniture  to  be 
damaged  through  being  removed  hastily  in 
the  dark.  Removing  is  generally  an  ex- 
pensive job  ; but  there  is  a way  of  conducting 
it  much  more  economically  than  is  generally 
employed.  Thus:  a few  days  before  the 
removal  takes  place,  send  for  some  respect- 
able van  proprietor  in  the  neighbourhood, 
conduct  him  over  the  house,  show  him  the 
articles  to  be  removed,  tell  him  where  you 
wish  them  to  be  taken  to,  and  ask  him  how 
much  he  will  do  the  whole  for.  If  he 
answer  that  he  will  do  so  as  reasonably  as 
possible,  do  not  receive  such  reply,  but  tell 
him  that  you  must  have  an  understanding 
upon  the  point,  and  that,  if  he  objects  to 
this  mode  of  business,  you  will  send  for 
some  other  person  who  will  not  object. 
This  will,  doubtless,  have  the  desired  effect, 
and  you  will,  in  all  probability,  get  the 
business  done  much  more  expeditiously  and 
cheaper  than  if  it  were  left  to  the  man  to 
charge  for  vans,  horses,  and  men  at  any 
rate  that  he  should  deem  proper.  If  any  of 
the  van  proprietor’s  assistants  should  dis- 
play recklessness  and  carelessness  in  moving 
or  carrying  your  furniture  about,  object  to 
it  at  once,  and  give  both  the  men  and  mas- 
ter to  understand  that  you  will  not  suffer 
your  property  to  be  destroyed  from  sheer 
wantonness. 

RENNET.— A substance  used  in  the 
making  of  cheese.  To  prepare  it,  take  out 
the  stomach  of  a calf  as  soon  as  killed,  and 
well  scour  it  inside  and  outside  with  salt, 
having  previously  cleaned  it  of  the  curd 
which  is  always  found  in  it.  Let  it  drain 
for  a few  hours,  then  sew  it  up  with  two 
handfuls  of  salt  in  it ; or  stretch  it  on  a 
stick  well  salted;  or  keep  it  in  tlie  salt  wet. 
When  required  for  use,  soak  a portion  of  it, 
which  may  be  employed  several  times  by 
using  fresh  water. 

RENT.— Tlie  sum  of  money  or  other  con- 
sideration issuing  yearly  out  of  lands  or 
tenements  paid  by  the  occupier  to  the 
owner.  Rent  is  demandable  and  payable 
any  lime  between  sunrise  and  sunset. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances,  rent  is  con- 
sidered due  every  three  months,  upon  one 
of  the  quarter  days.  Weekly  or  monthly 
rent  is  iiayable  weekly  or  monthly  ; but  if 
the  parlies  let  it  run  to  a quarter,  and  it  is 
tlien  paid  as  a quarter’s  rent,  the  tenure 
will  become  a (juarterly  one.  For  the  non- 
iiaymeiit  of  rent  on  the  day  it  is  due,  the  law 
has  furnished  landlords  with  several  me- 
thods of  recovering  it,  the  chief  of  which 
are:— 1.  liy  action  of  law.  2.  By  ejectment, 
j.  By  distrflbs  on  the  premises.  I he  last  is 


most  commonly  resorted  to.  Distress  is  a 
remedy  given  by  the  legislature  to  a land- 
lord, by  which  l)e  is  empowered  to  seize  the 
goods  of  his  tenant  on  the  premises,  to  sell 
the  same  within  a certain  period,  and  thus 
to  reimburse  himseif  for  the  rent  in  arrear, 
and  the  charges  consequent  on  the  distress. 
In  general,  all  chattels  found  on  the  pre- 
mises, whether  the  property  of  a tenant  or 
a stranger,  may  be  distrained.  But  dogs, 
rabbits,  poultry,  fish,  or  things  of  a wild 
nature;  things  on  the  premises  in  the  way' 
of  trade,  as  horses  at  a forge,  the  cattle  and 
goods  of  a temporary  guest  at  an  inn  (but 
not  carriages  or  horses  at  livery) ; the  tools 
and  implements  of  a man’s  trade  in  actual 
use  ; the  books  of  a scholar,  or  the  axe  of  a 
carpenter ; wearing  apparel,  when  upon  the 
back ; a beast  at  the  plough,  or  a horse  a 
man  is  riding  upon;  a watch  in  a man’s 
pocket,  pawnbrokers’  duplicates,  deeds, 
writings,  or  anything  unsaleable;  also  loose 
money.  None  of  these  things  can  be  taken 
by  distress.  To  these  heads  of  things  not 
distrainable  may  be  added  all  goods  in  the 
custody  of  the  law,  whether  as  being  already 
distrained  or  taken  in  execution ; but,  in 
the  last  case,  so  long  as  they  remain  on  the 
premises,  the  landiord  has  a beneficial  lien 
on  them.  Nothing  can  be  distrained  which 
cannot  be  returned  in  as  good  a state  as 
when  taken,  as  milk,  fruit,  and  the  like. 
Distresses  must  be  proportioned  to  the  sum 
distrained  for.  If  a man  take  unreasonable 
distress,  he  may  be  heavily  fined.  Distress 
must  be  made  in  the  day  time,  and  not  till 
the  day  after  the  rent  is  due.  If  made  after 
the  tender  of  money,  it  will  be  illegal : and 
though  the  tender  be  made  after  the  dis- 
tress, but  before  it  is  impounded,  the  land- 
lord must  deliver  up  the  distress,  and  the 
expenses,  if  any,  must  be  paid  by  him.  The 
place  where  the  distress  is  deposited  in 
security,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  impounded, 
may  be  on  such  part  of  the  premises  as  is 
most  convenient;  but,  if  the  goods  dis- 
trained are  removed,  notice  must  be  given 
of  the  place  ivhere,  and  such  notice  contain 
an  inventory  of  the  goods  distrained. 
When  premises  are  held  at  will,  or  for  less 
than  seven  years,  and  possession  is  legally 
determined,  and  there  is  no  rent,  or  the 
rent  is  under  420,  a constable  may  give 
possession  after  notice  and  application  to  a 
magistrate.  Any  constable  of  the  Metro- 
politan Police  Force  may  stop  and  detain, 
until  inquiry  has  been  made,  all  carts  and 
carriages  employed  in  removing  the  furni- 
ture of  any  house  or  lodging  between  the 
hours  of  eight  in  the  evening  and  six  in  the 
morning,  or  whenever  the  constable  has 
good  grounds  for  believing  such  removal  is 
made  for  the  purpose  of  evading  the  pay- 
ment of  rent.  In  the  case  of  landlord  and 
tenant,  where  half  a year’s  rent  is  in  arrear, 
and  the  landlord  or  lessor  has  a right  to 
re-enter  for  non-payment,  he  may  bring  a 
writ  oi' ejectment ; and,  on  proof  that  there 
were  not  sufficient  goods  to  satisfy  distress, 
he  shall  recover  judgment  and  execution ; 
but  on  the  tenant’s  paying  all  rent  and  costs 
before  trial,  the  proceedings  arc  to  cease. 
The  landlord’s  former  remedies,  however, 
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are  saved.  “Wliere  a tenant  at  rack-rent,  or 
at  full  three-fourths  of  the  yearly  value, 
deserts  his  premises,  being  half-a-year’s 
rent  in  arrear,  without  leaving  sufficient 
distress— and  though  a man  is  in  posses- 
sion—twojustices  may,  after  fourteen  days’ 
notice  publicly  affixed  on  the  premises,  put 
the  landlord  in  possession  ; and  the  lease, 
if  any,  is  afterwards  void. 

REPORTER. —A  person  employed  in  a 
literary  capacity  on  the  public  journals,  to 
give  an  account  of  various  events  which 
pass  under  their  notice.  Rotes  of  w’hat 
transpires  at  the  time  are  taken  in  short- 
hand by  t|ie  reporter,  and  re-written  by  him 
at  a subsequent  period.  The  qualifications 
for  a reporter  are  a quick  ear,  a ready 
apprehension,  and  a facile  hand.  In  addition 
to  this  he  should  be  a person  of  gentlemanly 
bearing  and  good  address,  as  these  are  likely 
to  procure  him  admission  into  places,  where 
it  is  necessary  to  use  a little  persuasion  to 
gain  admittance.  The  income  of  a reporter 
almost  wholly  rests  with  himselt ; it  he  is 
active  and  energetic,  and  really  proficient, 
he  will  be  able  to  earn  a very  respectable 
livelihood. 

RE.SERTOIR.— A conservatory  of  water. 
The  husbanding  of  water  is  now  becoming  a 
subject  of  peculiar  interest  to  the  agricul- 
turist. This  arises  from  its  scarcitj^  in  many 
districts,  in  consequence  of  the  improved 
drainage  of  the  land,  and  from  the  many 
uses  to  which  machinery  may  be  applied  in 
farming  operations  by  the  agency  ot  water 
power.  Tne  construction  of  reservoirs  must 
resolve  itselfinto  the  following  heads first, 
where  a suflScient  quantity  of  water  can  be 
diverted  directly  from  the  channel  of  a 
stream  or  river.  .Second,  where  the  supply 
is  to  be  obtained  from  drainage,  which 
maintains  a stream  during  part  ot  the  year, 
but  which  stream  fails  during  the  summer 
months.  Third,  where  there  are  grounds 
affording  a favourable  situation  for  the 
construction  of  a reservoir,  but  through 
which  there  is  no  natural  stream  passing. 
Rrevious  to  the  formation  of  a reservoir, 
the  following  conditions  must  be  taken  into 
consideration;  the  annual  average  fall  of 
rain  and  dew  balanced  against  the  evapora- 
tion ; the  extent  of  ground  from  wliich  the 
water  is  to  be  derived ; the  supply  and  pur- 
poses for  wliich  it  is  required,  and  whether 
the  country  is  liable  to  heavy  floods.  T he 
following  substances  will  be  necessary  for 
the  embankments  : — grout,  a tliin  description 
of  very  old  mortar,  sufficiently  fluid  to  run 
into  the  irregular  spaces  between  the  stones 
in  rough  facings.  Concrete,  or  artificial 
stone,  whicli  is  a compound^  of  coarse  and 
fine  gravel  witli  about  one-si.xth  or  eighth 
part  of  slaked  lime  and  water,  laid  in  regular 
layers  of  six  inches  in  thickness,  each  layer 
being  grouted  and  instantly  liard  rammed 
down.  .Sheet  piling,  which  is  formed  by 
driving  fiat  stiikes  into  the  ground,  haying 
their  edges  placed  close  together,  and  which 
should  be  from  eight  to  twelve  inches  broad. 
If  they  are  always  under  water,  beecli  wood 
.vill  be  found  well  calculated  for  this  purpose, 
and  it  should  be  cliarred.  Lastly,  puddle.s 
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of  moistened  and  well-pounded  clay,  laid 
down  in  layers. — See  Pond,  Tank,  &c. 

RESINS.— Vegetable  juices,  which  are 
solid,  are  not  soluble  in  water,  but  dissolve 
in  alcohol ; they  are  generally  brittle,  and 
more  or  less  transparent.  The  resins  best 
known  and  which  are  used  in  medicine,  are 
left  after  the  distillation  of  the  essential  oil 
of  turpentine ; they  vary  in  appearance, 
according  to  the  mode  in  which  the  distilla- 
tion has  been  conducted.  Resin  is  only  used 
in  medical  practice,  at  present,  as  an  addition 
to  piasters. 

RESPIRATORS. — Instruments  employed 
to  protect  the  air-passages  from  the  direct 
effect  of  the  atmosphere,  more  especially 
when  it  is  misty  and  cold.  These  instru- 
ments are  without  doubt  beneficial  in  many 
cases.  The  principle  on  which  they  are 
constructed,  is  that  the  warm  breath  passing 
out  from  the  lungs,  should  impart  its  heat 
to  a number  of  small  closely  set  wires,  this 
heat  being  taken  up  at  the  next  inspiration, 
by  the  cold  air,  in  its  passage  through  those 
wires  to  the  lungs.  Thus  in  many  cases  of 
cliest  aflTection,  these  instruments  furnish  a 
means  of  protection  of  the  highest  value, 
articularly  for  those,  who,  suffering  from 
elicacy  of  tlie  lungs,  cannot,  by  reason  ot 
their  avocations,  avoid  exposure  after  night- 
fall or  to  cold  or  foggy  air  of  any  kind. 
When  a means  of  protection  only  is  required, 
it  may  be  obtained  by  placing  some  article 
across  the  mouth  on  the  same  principle  as 
! the  respirator. 

RETORT.— Vessels  used  for  distilling  on 
a small  scale.  The  materials  are  put  into 
the  retort,  to  which  heat  is  applied;  and 
the  fluid  distilled,  after  rising  in  vapour  and 
condensing,  pours  into  a receiver,  which  is 
kept  cool.  The  thin  pint  Florence  flasks, 
in  which  we  receive  olive  oil  from  Italy,  are 
extremely  useful  for  many  operations  where 
heat  is  employed,  as  their  thinness  enables 
them  to  resist 
sudden  changes 
of  temperature 
better  than  our 
flat-glass  flasks ; 
but  they  should 
be  chosen  as  free 
as  possible  from 
knots  and  flaws, 
and  should  be 
carefully  handled, 
as  they  are  not 
strong.  Tlie  en- 
graving repre- 
sents boiling  in  a 
flask,  placed  upon 
a stand  made  ol' 
thick  wire.  The 
flasks  when  got 
from  oilmen  are 
generally  oily. 
They  may  be 
cleaned  by  putting  a little  alkali  in  the  water 
to  wash  tliem  ; but  it  is  better  to  pour  in  a 
little  strong  nitric  acid,  or  some  oil  of 
vitriol,  and  then  heat  them  over  a lump; 
after  this  everything  will  come  away,  on 
wasliing  with  water. 
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RETRIEVER. — A species  of  dog'  ■which 
owns  no  fixed  parentage,  but  may  be  gene- 
rated by  any  congenial  varieties,  as  the 
spaniel  and  Newfoundland,  the  spaniel  and 


poodle,  &c.  One  parent,  at  least,  should  be 
stiffly  coated,  tough  skinned,  and  moderately 
high  on  the  leg ; and  it  is  also  essential  that 
both  parents  be  hardy,  of  excellent  scent, 
and  zealous  in  the  pursuit  of  game.  It  is  of 
the  first  consequence  that  the  retriever  be 
under  such  comm.and,  as  never  to  stir  in 
pursuit  of  any  game  until  a signal  is  made 
for  him  to  start.  It  is  not  so  difficult  as 
might  be  supposed,  so  to  break  and  tutor  a 
dog  of  mixed  breed,  that  he  should  make  a 
moderate  pointer,  a still  better  setter,  and  a 
Jiandy  hunter  in  cover  in  pursuit  ol  wounded 
game. 

RHEinviATIC  G OUT.— The  disease  which 
is  sometimes  erroneously  called  by  this 
name,  is  rheumatic  fever ; and  the  local 
affection  of  the  toes  and  feet  still  more 
generally  believed  in,  is  nothing  more  than 
rheumatism  attacking  the  smaller  joints, 
where,  from  the  extreme  pain,  the  soothing 
system  is  found  more  conducive  to  recovery 
than  the  stimulating;  that  is  fomentations 
of  chamomile  and  poppy- heads,  and  the 
occasional  employment  of  doses  of  lau- 
danum, from  fifteen  to  twenty  drops,  two 
or  three  times  a day. 

RHEUMATISM.— A very  painful  disease 
which  affects  the  muscles  and  joints  of  the 
human  body,  chielly  the  larger  joints  and 
most  important  muscles,  as  those  of  and 
around  the  shoulder,  hip,  knees,  and  back. 
Rheumatism  is  divided  into  acute  and 
chronic ; or  that  condition,  when  the  disease 
is  in  vigour  and  freshness  attended  with 
e.xtreme  pain,  and  more  or  less  of  general 
fever,  and  that  state,  when  the  system,  by 
long  ac(iuaintance  with  the  di.seaae,  has 
become  familiar  to  its  attack,  aTid  it  comes 
on  from  any  trilling  exposure  lo  cold,  and 
after  affecting  a larger  or  smaller  surface, 
declines  of  ils  own  accord— all  the  symp- 
toms, liowever,  being  materially  lighter  than 
in  tlie  acute  state.  IJesicies  being  acute  and 
chronic,  rheumatl.uin  l.s  very  often  both 
general  and  local,  and  this,  under  both  the 
j)reviou8  conditions,  and  the  diseases  known 
as  lumbago  and  sciatica,  are  merely  Ibrin.s 
of  acute  or  ehronio  heal  rlienmatism. 

Auutk  Riiku.matism,  or  Riikum atio 
I‘’i;vi:n,  is  a disease  which,  in  many  of  its 


symptoms,  strongly  resembles  inflammatory 
fever,  and  usually  commences  after  the 
languor,  restlessness,  and  shivering,  which 
precede  all  febrile  actions,  and  is  attended 
■ndth  great  heat,  much  thirst,  headache,  a 
quick  bounding  pulse,  white  tongue,  consti- 
pated bowels,  and  acute  pain  either  confined 
to  one  or  two  parts,  or  more  generally 
liflused  over  the  body.  There  is  at  the  same 
time  an  oppression  in  the  breathing,  the 
abdomen  is  often  tense  and  tumid,  and  the 
secretion  from  the  bladder,  scant,  and  of  a 
deep  red  colour ; while,  from  the  surface  of 
the  body  a perspiration  breaks  out,  which, 
though  unattended  with  relief,  by  its  peculiar 
acid  smell  defines  the  disease,  and  affords  a 
good  diagnosis,  before  asking  the  patient  a 
single  question.  Upon  entering  the  room 
the  air  seems  redolent  of  stale  vinegar,  and 
this  fact,  while  helping  the  physician  to  a 
suggestion  of  the  disease,  serves  to  define 
the  attack  from  inflammatory  or  any  other 
form  of  fever.  Another  characteristic  and 
distinctive  symptom  of  this  disease,  is  the 
increase  of  pain  in  the  course  of  the  muscles 
on  any  attempt  to  move  the  patient  into 
another  position.  The  symptoms,  if  from 
the  first  unrelieved,  gradually  increase  in 
intensity  ; and  the  pulse  in  such  cases  be- 
comes, in  addition  to  its  velocity,  hard  and 
jerking.  In  all  cases  the  symptoms  are 
aggravated  at  night,  and  remit  their  violence 
in  the  morning.  The  pain  though  sometimes 
intense,  is  not  always'  continuous,  it  is  often 
only  partial  in  its  situation,  and  sometimes 
abates  for  hours,  but  in  all  cases  it  is  the  last 
symptom  the  patient  loses.  The  disease 
after  a course  of  from  fifteen  to  thirty  days 
subsides,  often  leaving  one  or  more  members 
in  a state  of  chronic  tumefaction. 

The  causes  that  induce  rheumatic  fever, 
are  generally  exposure  to  cold  damp  air,  or 
transitions  from  a warm  moist  atmosphere 
into  a cold  or  wet  one,  and  the  period  most 
liable  to  an  attack  that  of  youth  and  vigorous 
manhood,  the  full-bodied  and  the  active, 
rather  than  the  spare  and  the  torpid  ; and 
men  more  frequently  than  women.  The 
only  other  disease  with  which  rheumatism 
can  be  confounded,  is  gout,  and  from  this  it 
can  always  be  known  by  the  indigestion 
and  little  constitutional  disturbances  which 
always  precede  gout ; and  lastly,  by  that 
disease  attacking  the  small  joints,  as  the  toes 
or  lingers,  instead  of,  as  in  rheumatism,  the 
shoulder,  knee,  or  hip. 

yreatmeat.— Uleediiig  has  always  been  re- 
garded as  the  chief  if  not  sovereign  remedy 
in  this  disea.se;  but  as  depletion  is  known 
to  favour  that  dangerous  state  known  os 
metastasis,  or  a sudden  removal  of  the  disease 
from  one  part  to  another;  and,  not  infre- 
quently, from  the  surface  to  some  internal 
organ,  bleeding  should,  therefore,  if  pos- 
sible, not  be  repeated,  the  physician  depend- 
ing upon  other  means  to  effect  the  depletion 
necessary.  Indeed,  in  many  cases,  the  ex- 
traction of  blood  from  the  system  is  quite 
tmcnlled  for,  as  all  its  benefits  can  be  ob- 
tained by  less  serious,  and  equally  efficacious 
remedies,  and  by  adoijting  the  tbllowing 
mode  of  treatment— ^)ne  that  will  generally 
be  found  sufficient  lo  render  the  lancet  quite 
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unnecessary ; or  should  bleeding  in  the 
first  stage  have  been  adopted,  it  may  be  em- 
ployed with  equal  advantge  after  ; only  in 
that  case,  it  will  be  less  requisite  to  give  the 
aperient  pills  in  such  large  doses.  Take  of 

Powdered  nitre ....  1 drachm. 

Tartar  emetic  ....  4 grains. 

Camphor  water  ...  10  ounces. 

Laudanum 2 drachms. 

3Iix.  Give  two  large  tablespoonfuls  every 
three  hours,  apply  a bottle  of  hot  water  to 
the  feet,  and  administer  two  of  the  following 
pills  an  hour  after  the  first  dose  of  the  mix- 
lure,  and  one  every  six  hours  after,  till  an 
etfectual  action  is  excited  in  the  bowels, 
when  they  are  to  be  discontinued.  Take  of 

Compound  extract  of 
colocynth 1 scruple. 

Calomel 15  grains. 

Camphor,  powdered  . . 4 grains. 

Croton  oil 2 drops. 

ilix  thoroughly  together,  make  into  a mass, 
and  divide  into  six  pills.  Should  the  pain 
continue  excessive,  and  the  patient  be  de- 
barred from  sleep  by  the  nightly  exacerba- 
tion, either  twenty- five  drops  of  laudanum, 
in  half  a wineglass  of  water,  with  a tea- 
spoonful of  spirits  of  sweet  nitre,  is  to  be 
given  to  him,  it  an  adult,  at  bed-time ; or  else 
ten  grains  of  the  Dover’s  powder  in  a little 
gruel ; and  should  it  be  required  (one  or  the 
other),  repeated  at  night  for  two,  three,  or 
more  occasions,  as  may  be  needed ; the 
patient,  during  the  day,  reverting  to  the 
mixture  and  an  occasional  pill,  sufficient  to 
excite  one  or  two  actions  in  the  twenty-four 
hours.  Thin  gruel,  lemonade,  or  linseed  tea 
as  a diluent,  are  to  be  used  frequently  to 
quench  the  thirst,  and  a diet  of  the  least 
solid  or  exciting  kind  established  till  all  the 
febrile  symptoms  are  subdued.  After  a 
lapse  of  from  four  to  twelve  days,  the  in- 
flammatory stage,  or  the  acute  form  of  the 
disease,  will  generally  have  been  passed 
through ; after  which,  the  treatment  assumes 
a different  form,  such  as  is  described 
under  the  head  of  CnuoNic  Rheumatis.m, 
though  this  term  strictly  signifies  a disease 
of  considerable  standing;  for  fhe  sake  of 
perspicuity,  that  condition  of  the  system 
existing  at  the  termination  of  the  acute 
form,  has  been  classed  under  it,  which, 
though  not  correct  as  to  fact,  is  perfectly  so 
as  respects  treatment,  which  is  anahjgous 
in  all  conditions  not  attended  with  inflam- 
matory fever.  In  chronic  rheiim.itisra,  tJie 
inflammation  and  the  pain  are  both  con- 
fined to  the  locality  or  part,  and  the  object 
of  the  treatment  is  to  allay  that  pain  by 
reducing  the  inflamed  condition  of  the 
muscle  or  member.  - This  is  effected  either 
by  internal  remedies,  or  what  are  called 
constitutional  means,  or  through  friction, 
by  producing  counter-irritation,  or  an  arti- 
ficial inflammation  in  the  parts  of  the  body 
immediately  above  the  suffering  place;  or 
else  by  a judicious  blending  of  the  two 
modes  of  practice. 

When  the  lever,  or  the  acute  stage  has 
been  subdued  by  the  means  already  men- 
tioned, and  a part  of  the  body  remains 
84.2 


swollen  and  tender,  or  when  in  old  cases 
this  condition  comes  on  without  other 
symptoms,  the  following  mixture  is  to  be 
given,  and  the  part  carefully  guarded  from 
the  cold.— Take  of 

Solution  of  acetate  of 
ammonia  ....  2 ounces 

Wine  of  colchicum  . . i ounce 

Syrup  of  saffron  . . 2 drachms 

Camphor  water  . . 3^  ounces 

Mix,  and  give  a tablespoonful  every  three 
hours,  and  one  of  the  following  pills  every 
night  an  hour  before  bed-time.— Take  of 

Ipecacuanha  ...  3 grains 

Acetate  of  morphia  . i grain 

Liquorice  powder  . . 10  grains 

Mix  well,  form  into  a mass  with  conserve, 
and  divide  into  six  pills. 

When  the  health  is  debilitated,  and  the 
appetite  defective,  a grain  of  quinine  made 
into  a pill  may  be  taken  an  hour  before  each 
meal  for  a succession  of  days.  If  this  course 
is  not  marked  with  early  benefit  it  will 
be  necessary  to  employ  friction,  which 
may  be  carried  on  concurrently  with  the 
medicine,  and  the  best  agent  lor  this  pur- 
pose is  the  camphorated  oil,  which  is  to  be 
rubbed  gently  but  steadily  in  with  the  band 
for  several  minutes  three  times  a day, 
after  a few  days,  or  in  old  standing  rheu- 
matisms, increasing  the  strength  at  first  by 
adding  a third  part  of  turpentine  to  the 
camphoretted  oil,  and  finally  another  third 
of  spirit's  of  hartshorn.  Mustard  plasters 
and  even  blisters  are  sometimes  employed 
in  cases  of  inveterate  rheumatism,  but  the 
steady  and  judicious  useof  a stimulating  em- 
brocation with  a hot  bath,  friction  with  the 
flesh  brush,  warm  clothing  and  exercise,  will 
in  almost  every  case  cure  a chronic  rheu- 
matism without  the  necessity  of  either 
rubifacient  or  blister.— See  Embrocation, 
Lumbago,  and  Sciatica. 

KHODODBEDRON.  — A genus  of 
highly-prized  evergreen  shrubs,  which,  in 
addition  to  the  beauty  of  the  foliage,  bear 
large  and  showy  flowers.  All  the  species 
thrive  best  in  a fresh  soil  mixed  with  sand. 


in  a moderateiy  sliiided  damp  situalion, 
with  ail  eastern  or  northern  e>  posiire ; they 
may  be  propagated  by  seed,  by  layers,  or 
by  cuttings.  I'he  seed  is  either  procured 
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from  America,  or  sown  in  this  country ; it 
is  of  very  small  size.  Early  in  spring  the 
seed  is  sown  in  pans  of  peat  earth,  which 
are  then  placed  in  the  shade,  or  in  winter 
put  under  a cold  frame  for  protection.  As 
soon  as  the  plants  fairly  come  up,  they 
must  be  pricked  out  into  pots  or  beds;  and 
after  two  years,  they  are  to  be  again  trans- 
planted into  wider  spaces,  where  they  may 
remain  till  required  for  their  final  des- 
tination. They  commonly  flower  from  the 
fourth  to  the  seventh  year  of  their  age. 
In  raising  from  layers  the  young  shoots 
only  are  used,  which  may  be  laid  down  in 
June  and  July,  when  in  full  growth,  or  in 
autumn.  By  the  former  plan,  a year  is 
gained,  as  the  shoots  will  be  rooted, 
and  may  be  removed  by  the  succeeding 
winter  or  spring ; although  some  kinds  re- 
quire two  years  to  form  a sufficient  number 
of  roots.  The  plants  when  removed  may 
be  put  into  beds,  and  protected  during  the 
first  winter  with  mats. 

RHUBARB  COMPOTE.— Take  a pound 
of  the  stalks  after  they  are  pared,  and  cut 
them  into  short  lengths;  have  ready  a 
quarter  of  a pint  of  water  boiled  gently  for 
ten  minutes  with  five  ounces  of  sugar,  or 
with  si-K,  should  the  fruit  be  very  acid. 
Put  it  in,  and  simmer  it  for  about  ten 
minutes.  Some  kinds  will  be  tender  in 
rather  less  time,  some  will  require  more. 

^ Rhubarb,  lib. ; water,  i pint ; sugar, 
5 or  Rozs. 

RHUBARB,  Culture  OF.  — There  &re 
several  species  and  varieties  in  cultivation 
of  this  plant.  All  sorts  may  be  raised 
either  from  seed  or  by  dividing  the  roots. 
If  from  seed,  which  is  the  beat  mode,  sow 
in  light  .deep  earth  in  spring;  and  the 
plants,  if  kept  eight  or  nine  inches  asunder, 
will  be  fit  for  transplanting  in  autumn, 
and  for  use  next  spring'.  When  the  roots 
are  divided,  care  must  be  taken  to  retain  a 
bud  on  the  crown  of  each  section ; they 
may  be  planted  where  they  are  finally  to 
remain.  When  a plantation  is  to  be  made, 
the  ground,  which  should  be  light  and 
rather  sandy,  but  well  manured,  should  be 
trenched  three  spits,  or  as  deep  as  the  sub- 
soil will  admit,  adding  a good  manuring  of 
well  rotted  hotbed  dung.  Then  plant  m 
rows  three  feet  wide  by  two  feet  in  the 
rows.  When  manure,  is  applied,  it  should 
be  buried  not  less  than  from  two  to  three 
feet,  that  the  extremities  of  the  roots  may 
derive  benefit  therelrom.  Tlie  plants  should 
be  set  out  singly,  and  not  in  threes,  as  is 
so  often  done.  For  the  first  year  the  ground 
between  the  rows  may  be  cropped  with 
lettuce,  turnips,  or  similar  low-growing 
crops  ; but  alter  the  second  year  the  leaves 
will  cover  the  whole  space,  and  require  it 
also  for  their  full  development.  From  the 
depth  to  which  the  roots  extend  subse- 
quent manurlngs  will  have  little  eilect  uiion 
them ; therefore,  in  preparing  the  ground 
for  a new  plantation,  it  should  be  enriched 
to  the  depth  recommended  above ; and  if  a 
liberal  supply  of  broken  bones  be  incor- 
porated with  the  manure,  so  much  the 
better,  as  they  consume  slowly.  The  after 
culture  required  is  very  little  more  than 


keeping  the  ground  free  from  insects,  occa- 
sionally stirring  it  during  summer  with  a 
three-pronged  fork,  and  adding  a dressing 
of  well-rotted  manure  every  autumn  and 
spring,  stirring  in  the  earth  as  deep  as 
possible.  Such  a plantation  will  continue 
good  for  many  years.  Some  cultivators 
never  allow  the  flower-stalks  to  produce 
flowers,  and  others  cut  them  over  as  soon 
as  they  have  done  flowering,  to  prevent  the 
plants  from  being  exhausted  by  the  pro- 
duction of  seeds.  The  former  seems  the 
preferable  method,  as  the  flower-stalks  of 
plants  cannot,  like  the  leaves,  be  con- 
sidered as  preparing  a reserve  of  nourish- 
ment for  the  roots.  For  forcing  rhubarb, 
plant  a single  row  three  feet  apart  on 
ground  that  has  been  trenched  two  spades 
deep  and  dressed  ■with  well- putrefied  dung 
at  the  time.  The  forcing  may  commence  in 
December:  first  cover  either  with  sea- kale 
or  common  garden  pots  (twelves),  but 
chimney  pots  are  still  better,  the  leaf- stalks 
becoming  much  longer  and  finer,  and  enve- 
lope them  with  fermenting  dung.  A frame 
is  much'  less  objectionable,  formed  by 
driving  stakes  into  the  ground  on  each  side 
of  the  bed  alternately  with  the  plants. 
These  are  to  be  three  feet  high  above 
ground,  and  the  space  between  the  two 
rows  of  stakes  two  feet  at  the  bottom,  but 
approaching  each  other  and  fastened  by 
cross  pieces,  so  as  to  be  only  fifteen  inches 
apart  at  top.  To  the  sides  and  top  stout 
laths  are  fixed,  as  in  the  accompanying 
engraving,  to  prevent  the  manure  falling 
on  the  plants.  The  dung  may  be  either 
fresh,  or  that  which  has  already  undergone 
fermentation,  placed  all  round  the  frame 
eighteen  inches  thick,  and  the  top  covered 
with  long  litter.  The  temperature  in  the 


interior  should  have  a range  of  from  fifty- 
five  to  sixty  degrees.  If  it  rise  higher,  two 
or  three  large  holes  made  through  the  to[> 
■soon  correct  it.  Rhubarb  may  be  forced 
without  extra  pots  or  frames,  by  merely 
covering  the  plants  si.x  inches  deep  with 
light  litter,  care  being  taken  that  the  plants 
are  not  injured.  Another  mode  of  forcing 
is  to  place  in  the  winter  as  many  plants  a.'i 
necessary  in  large  deep  pots,  each  pot 
receiving  as  many  as  it  can  contain,  and 
the  interstices  entirely  filled  up  by  line 
sandy  loam  washed  in.  The  tops  of  the 
roots  are  placed  on  a level  with  each  other, 
and  about  an  inch  below  the  surface. 
These  being  covered  with  inverted  pots  the 
same  size,  may  be  placed  in  a vinery  or 
hotbed,  and  on  the  approach  of  spring  any 
time  after  January,  any  room  or  cellar  \yill 
be  Rulficicntly  warm.  If  copiously  supplied 
with  water,  the  plants  will  vegetate  rapidly 
and  vigorously,  and  each  pot  will  produce 
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three  succcssional  cuttings,  the  first  two 
being  the  most  plentiful.  As  soon  as  the 
third  is  gathered,  the  roots  may  be  changed, 
and  those  removed  replanted  in  the  ground, 
when  they  will  attain  sufficient  strength  to 
be  forced  again  in  a year’s  time.  If  not, 
it  is  of  little  consequence,  for  year-old  roots 
raised  from  cuttings,  or  even  seed  sown  in 
autumn,  are  sufficiently  strong  for  use.  In 
gathering  the  crop,  during  the  second  year 
after  planting,  a few  of  the  largest  and 
first-formed  leaves,  with  their  foot-stalks 
attached,  may  be  gathered  for  use;  but  the 
gathering  should  not  commence  too  early 
in  the  season,  because  in  that  ease  the 
plants  would  be  weakened.  From  the  third 
year  as  long  as  the  plantation  lasts,  it  may 
be  gathered  with  freedom.  A plantation 
in  a good  soil,  and  not  over  much  deprived 
of  its  foliage,  will  last  from  ten  to  fifteen 
years ; but  the  former  period  is  more  con- 
sistent with  good  management,  because 
plants  under  that  age  will  be  more  vigorous, 
and  this  will  admit  ol’  a rotation  taking 
place  in  the  ground.  When  the  leaves  are 
about  half  e.xpanded,  they  may  be  taken  oil’ 
for  use;  but  where  the  largest  returns  are 
e.xpected,  as  in  the  case  of  market-gardens, 
they  should  be  allowed  to  attain  their  full 
size.  In  removing  them,  they  should  be 
pulled  off  close  to  their  base,  and  not  cut, 
to  prevent  an  unnecessary  escape  of  sap, 
which  in  all  succulent  plants  flows  more 
copiously  from  a clean  cut  than  from  one 
slightly  lacerated  or  torn;  the  foot- stalks 
sliould  then  be  separated  from  the  leaves, 
and  tied  up  in  bundles  of  from  six  to 
twelve  each,  in  which  state  they  are  fit  for 
the  kitchen.  Seed  may  be  obtained  fre- 
quently from  two  year  old  plants,  and 
always  from  three  year  old.  It  must  be 
gathered  as  soon  as  ripe,  and  great  care 
taken  that  none  is  scattered  over  the  beds, 
for  the  plants  thence  produced  often  spring 
up,  and  greatly  injure  the  old  plants  by 
growing  unobserved  amongst  them. 

UI1UJ5AUB  DUMl’LIXGS.-Line  a tin 
basin  with  a plain  suet  crust,  and  fill  with 
the  fruit.  Finch  in  the  paste,  tie  a floured 
cloth  over  the  basin,  and  boil  them  for  two 
or  three  hours  ; then  turn  out. 

KIIL'IIAIIB  FOOB.— Scald  a quart  of 
rhubarb,  carefully  peeled,  and  cut  into 
pieces  an  inch  long ; pulp  it  through  a sieve, 
sweeten,  and  let  it  stand  to  cool.  Fut  a pint 
of  cream  or  new  milk  into  a stewpan,  with 
a stick  of  cinnamon,  a small  piece  of  lemon- 
I>eel,  a few  cloves,  coriander-seed,  and  sugar 
to  taste;  boil  for  ten  minutes.  Beat  up  tlie 
yolks  of  four  eggs,  add  a little  Hour,  stir 
up  the  cream,  set  the  whole  over  the  fire  till 
it  boils,  stirring  in  the  meantime.  Kcinove 
and  let  it  stand  till  cold.  .Mi.x  the  fruit  and 
cream  together,  add  a little  nutmeg,  and 
serve. 

Uhubarb,  1 quart;  cream  or  milk, 
I pint;  cinnamon,  1 stick;  lemon-peel, 
small  piece;  cloves  and  coriander- seed,  to 
llavour  ; sugar,  to  taste  ; eggs,  4 yolks  ; 
Hour,  to  thicken  ; nutmeg,  to  llavour. 

UHUBARB  FASTV.— Make  a hot  crust, 
with  dripping  or  lard  melted  in  boiling 
water  : roll  it  out  quickly,  and  stamp  it  so 
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as  to  be  of  a semicircular  form  when  turned 
over.  Lay  rhubarb  in  the  crust,  with  sugar 
to  sweeten  ; add  a little  ginger;  double  up 
and  pinch  the  crust ; trim  the  edges,  and 
bake  the  pasties  in  a moderate  oven.  If 
there  be  icing  at  hand,  they  may  be  iced. 

RIIUBAKB  FIE. — Feel  otf  the  skin  from 
stalks  of  young  rhubarb,  and  cut  them 
obliquely  into  pieces  of  about  an  inch  and  a 
half.  Some  kinds  need  no  peeling.  Stew 
them  slowly  in  sugar,  or  in  butter,  and  a 
little  water  till  soft ; sweeten  and  make 
them  into  a covered  pie. 

RHUBARB  FRESERVED.  — Take  a 
quart  bottle  with  a wide  neck,  and  cut  the 
sticks  of  young  rhubarb  small  enough  to  go 
into  the  bottle;  add  powdered  loaf  sugar, 
and  tie  a piece  of  bladder  tight  round  the 
neck ; put  as  much  water  into  the  copper  as 
will  immerse  the  bottle,  and  make  the  water 
to  boil  just  over  the  bladder  ; then  rake  out 
the  fire  and  let  the  bottle  remain  till  cooled; 
take  them  out  and  place  them  on  a dry 
shelf. 

RHUBARB  FUDDING.  — Fut  several 
sticks  of  rhubarb,  peeled,  into  a stewpan, 
with  the  rind  of  a lemon,  a stick  of  cinna- 
mon, two  cloves,  and  as  much  moist  sugar 
as  will  sweeten  it.  Set  it  over  the  fire,  and 
reduce  it  to  a marmalade ; pass  it  through 
a hair  sieve ; then  add  half  a nutmeg  grated, 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  fresh  butter,  the 
yolks  of  four  eggs,  and  the  white  of  one. 
Mix  all  well  together  ; line  a pie-dish  with 
ood  puff  paste,  put  in  the  mixture,  and 
ake  it  for  naif  an  hour. 

1^*  Rhubarb,  sufficient;  lemon,  rind  of 
1 ; cinnamon,  1 stick ; cloves,  2 ; sugar, 
to  sweeten;  nutmeg,  half  of  1 ; butter,  | lb. ; 
eggs,  4 yolks,'  1 white. 

RHUBARB  SHERBET.  — Boil  six  or 
eight  sticks  of  peeled  rhubarb  for  ten  minutes 
in  a quart  of  water ; strain  the  liquor  into  a 
jug,  in  which  is  the  peel  of  a lemon  cut  very 
thin,  and  two  tablespoonfuls  of  clarified 
sugar.  Let  it  stand  for  five  or  six  hours, 
and  it  will  then  be  fit  to  drink.  In  summer 
this  will  be  found  a very  refreshing  and 
agreeable  drink. 

RHUBARB  SOUF.— Feel,  clean  anil 
blanch  a bundle  of  rhubarb,  cut  the  steins 
into  inch  lengths,  and  Iput  them  to  two 
quarts  of  good  veal  or  beef  gravy,  with  two 
or  three  onions,  a few  thin  slices  of  bread, 
crust  and  crumb  together,  salt  and  cayenne; 
skim  off  all  the  fat  and  scum  ; simmer  till 
tender ; steam  and  serve  with  toasted 
CtR* 

HUB  ARB  TART.— Strip  off  the  peel, 
and  if  the  rliubarb  is  large  cut  It  into  two  or 
tliree  strips,  and  then  into  pieces  about  an 
inch  long;  sweeten  well  with  brown  sugar, 
and  cover  the  dish  with  paste. 

RHUBARB  WINE.  Take  live  pounds 
of  rhubarb  cut  into  small  pieces;  add  a 
gallon  of  colli  water,  and  put  it  info  a tub 
for  eight  or  nine  days,  stirring  it  well  two 
or  three  times  each  day.  Strain,  and  to 
every  gallon  add  four  pounds  of  loaf  sugar; 
tile  juice  and  half  the  rind  of  a lemon  ; put 
it  in  a cask  with  half  an  ounce  of  isinglass, 
dissolved  in  a little  of  the  liquor  ; a gill  of 
brandy  may  be  added.  Bung  the  cask 
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closely  for  a month,  and  bottle  in  ten  or 
twelve  months  more. 

Rhubarb,  5 lbs. ; water,  1 gallon ; 
sugar,  4 lbs.  lemon,  juice  of  1,  rind  of  J 
of  1 ; isinglass,  I oz. ; brandy,  1 gill. 

RHUBARB,  Medicinal.  — Rhubarb  is 
an  astringent,  stomachic,  and  purgative. 
In  small  doses  its  operation  is  principally  or 
wholly  confined  to  the  digestive  organs  ; in 
larger  quantities,  it  first  acts  as  a mild 
aperient,  and  afterwards  as  an  astringent ; 
hence  its  value  in  diarrhata.  Dose,  as  a sto- 
machic, five  to  eight  grains ; as  a purgative, 
fifteen  to  thirty  grains.  It  is  most  efl’ective 
when  chewed,  or  in  the  form  of  powder  pro- 
duced by  grating  it. 

RIBS,  BROKEN. — Few  parts  of  the 
anatomy  are  more  liable  to  fracture  than 
some  of  the  twelve  small  bones  constituting 
the  ribs  and  cage  for  the  vital  organs  of  the 
thorax ; and  but  for  the  admirable  manner 
in  which  each  bone  is  shaped,  and  the  whole 
are  united  behind  to  the  spine,  and  forward 
to  the  sternum,  or  breast-bone,  they  would 
be  endangered  by  every  trivial  accident.  As 
it  is,  though  often  broken  by  a sudden  force, 
they  are,  in  certain  positions  of  the  body, 
enabled  to  resist  with  impunity  an  impetus 
that  in  another  situation  would  splinter  or 
stave  them  in.  The  accidents  that  most 
frequently  lead  to  the  fracture  of  the  ribs 
are.  sudden  blows  given  obliquely  from  the 
side,  a kick  from  a horse  hoof,  or  falling  on 
the  side  or  face  over  a log  of  wood  or  tree, 
on  the  edge  of  a step,  or  any  sharp  and 
narrow  elevation.  The  ribs  are  seldom 
broken  near  either  of  their  extremities,  but 
almost  always  where  the  bone  is  most 
convex.  Though  the  fracture  is  occasionally 
jagged,  it  is  much  more  frequently  simply 
transverse,  and  merely  requires  to  be  placed 
■in  position  to  cause  it  to  reunite.  The  ribs 
most  liable  to  be  broken  are  the  fourth, 
fifth,  and  sixth ; the  first  three  are  ton 
firmly  united  with  the  adjacent  parte,  and 
at  the  same  time  too  far  removed  from  the 
kind  of  danger  to  which  the  others  are 
exposed;  while  the  last  five,  being  only 
united  by  cartilage  with  the  breast-bone, 
offer  no  resistance  to  an  injury,  and  con- 
sequently escape  without  accident.  It  is 
sometimes  impossible  to  discover  a fractured 
rib,  from  there  being  no  depression  to  indi- 
cate the  point  of  severance,  and  it  is  only  by 
the  difficulty  of  breathing  and  the  smarting 
pain  over  the  spot  which  received  the  injury, 
that  the  fact  is  known.  This,  however,  is  a 
matter  of  very  little  consequence,  as  the 
same  treatment  is  employed  whether  the 
ribs  have  received  a fracture  or  are  merely 
bruiseii.  A broken  rib  is  indicated  by  an  acute 
smarting  pain  in  the  side,  which  increases 
with  every  inspiration  made.  Occasionally 
when  the  ribs  are  broken  from  the  passage 
of  a wheel  over  the  chest,  the  bone  is  splin- 
tered, the  sharp  fragment  wounding  the 
pleura,  or  lungs,  and  causing  a dangerous 
hfcmorrhage ; in  which  case  the  patient  must 
be  at  once  bled,  a full  dose  of  hiudunum 
exhibited,  the  side  bandaged,  and  the  jierson 
jilaced  on  his  back  in  bed.  Formerly  it  was 
customary  to  envelope  the  whole  chest  and 
shoulders  iu  convolutions  of  bandages,  but 


this  is  now  quite  exploded,  as  troublesome 
and  unnecessary.  All  that  is  requisite  is  a 
broad  flannel  girth,  deep  enough  to  cover 
the  ribs,  and  which  is  to  be  passed  quite 
round  the  chest,  and  stitched  with  thin 
twine  up  the  front,  and  drawn  so  tight  as  to 
keep  the  ribs  stationary ; two  broad  pieces 
of  tape  are  then  to  be  attached  to  the  top  of 
the  flannel  at  the  back,  and  brought  crossed 
over  like  a pair  of  braces,  and  sewed  in  front, 
to  keep  the  bandage  from  slipping  down. 
If  the  pain  is  very  severe  it  will  be  necessary 
to  bleed  to  the  extent  of  ten  or  twelve 
ounces,  and  from  fifteen  to  twenty  drops  of 
laudanum  given  in  a little  water  every  four 
hours,  if  the  pain  demands  the  repetition. 
Rest  must  be  strictly  enjoined,  and  the 
patient  advised  to  draw  short  inspirations, 
so  as  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  calling 
the  ribs  into  action.  The  bandage  should 
not  be  removed,  if  possible,  till  the  bones 
have  reunited,  which  will  generally  require 
three  or  four  weeks  to  eflect  completely. 

RICE  BALLS. — To  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  rice  add  a pint  and  a half  of  milk,  and 
boil  it  with  a little  cinnamon,  sugar,  and 
lemon-peel,  until  it  is  quite  tender ; allow 
it  to  remain  till  cold,  and  then  make  it  into 
balls.  Beat  up  an  egg,  and  roll  the  balls  in 
it,  and  afterwards  in  grated  bread  crumbs. 
Fry  them  in  lard,  drain  them  on  a piece  of 
paper,  and  serve  them  up  strewed  with 
sifted  sugar. 

RICE  BIGNETS. — In  a pint  of  new  milk 
simmer  three  ounces  of  rice  till  it  becomes 
a stiff  paste;  add  half  a teacupful  of  thick 
cream,  the  grated  rind  of  half  a lemon,  two 
ounces  of  loaf  sugar,  and  a little  powdered 
cinnamon,  mace,  and  nutmeg,  and  two  eggs 
well  beaten ; grate  a small  teacupful  of 
bread  crumbs ; when  the  rice  is  cold,  cut 
it  into  bits  and  roll  it  into  small  balls,  dip 
each  in  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  roll  in  the  bread 
crumbs,  and  fry  them  quickly;  serve  with 
curry  sauce. 

Milk,  1 pint ; rice,  3ozs. ; cream,  i tea- 
cupful ; lemon-rind,  I of  l ; sugar,  2ozs. ; 
cinnamon,  mace,  and  nutmeg,  to  fiavoiu: ; 
^gRS,  2 ; bread  crumbs,  I small  teacupful. 

RICE  BISCUITS.  — Mix  togetlier  three 
pounds  of  wheat  flour  and  one  pound  of 
rice  flour.  Rut  the  whole  in  a pan,  make  a 
hole  in  the  middle,  rub  in  by  degrees  a pound 
and  three-quarters  of  loaf-sugar  and  half  a 
pound  of  butter;  make  the  whole  into  a 
dough,  add  three-qimrters  of  a pint  of  milk, 
with  an  egg.  Itqll  out  the  dough  into  a 
sheet,  about  the  sixth  of  an  inch  thick,  cut 
out  the  biscuits  with  a plain  round  cutter 
about  three  inches  in  diameter;  rub  over 
the  tops  wdth  milk,  and  throw  them  into 
rice  flour,  place  them  on  buttered  fins,  and 
bake  in  a moderate  oven. 

i;?r  Wheat  flour,  3lbs. ; rice  flour,  lib.; 
sugar,  l^lb.;  butter,  jib. ; milk,  J pint;  egg,  1. 

RICE  BLANC  MANGE.  — Stir  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  finely  ground  rice  into 
three  gills  of  new  milk;  add  loaf-sugar  to 
sweeten,  taking  care  not  to  put  too  much. or 
it  will  prevent  the  mixture  settling.  Fla- 
vour it  with  lemon-jieel  or  almond  essence; 
set  it  on  the  fire,  and  let  It  boil  thoroughly, 
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stirring'  it  and  beating  it  extremelywell  for 
rather  more  than  half  an  hour,  and  then 
pour  it  into  a mould  that  has  been  soaked  in 
cold  water. 

1^*  Rice,  3 tablespoonfuls  ; milk,  3 gills  ; 
sugar,  to  sweeten;  lemon-peel  or  almond 
essence,  to  flavour. 

RICE  BOILED.— Rice  may  be  boiled  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  1.  Wash  a cupful  of  rice 
in  salt  and  water,  and  in  two  or  three  fresh 
waters ; then  set  it  over  the  fire  in  plenty  of 
boiling  water,  and  boil  it  (uncovered)  as  fast 
as  possible,  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  will  do, 
when  it  will  be  tender.  Drain  off  the  water, 
and  put  the  rice  into  a cullender  before  the 
Are  to  dry,  lightly  pricking  it  with  a fork 
occasionally.  Each  grain  will  be  dry  and 
separate,  and  the  whole  beautifully  white. 
Keep  it  hot  till  used,  if  possible  before  the 
lire,  but  do  not  cover  it.  2.  Wash  as  much 
rice  as  is  required  in  two  waters.  Throw  it 
into  suflicient  boiling  water,  and  boil  till 
three  parts  done,  when  drain.  Butter  the 
inside  of  a stewpan,  into  which  put  the  boiled 
rice;  fix  the  lid  tight,  and  set  the  stewpau 
on  a trivet  in  a warm  oven  until  the  rice  is 
quite  tender.  3.  Boil  the  rice  in  water  in 
the  proportion  of  three  pints  to  half  a pound. 
When  getting  soft  drain  off  half  the  boiling 
water,  and  replace  it  with  cold.  Add  salt, 
shake  the  rice  briskly  to  separate  the  grains. 
When  done,  drain  off  oil'  the  water,  and 
place  the  rice  before  the  fire  to  swell  and 
dry.  4.  Pick  thq  rice  carefully,  and  soak  It 
in  cold  'vvater  for  a quarter  of  an  hour; 
strain,  and  put  it  into  boiling  water,  which 
should  ri.se  three  inches  above  the  rice. 
Cover,  and  boil  for  six  minutes,  skimming 
when  necessary.  Add  a gill  of  sweetened 
milk  for  each  pound  of  rice,  and  in  two 
minutes  more  remove  the  saucepan  from  the 
fire;  strain  without  squeezing;  return  it 
dry  into  the  pot,  and  place  it  over  a slow 
fire;  pour  over  it  half  an  ounce  of  melted 
butter  mixed  with  a tablespoonful  of  the  hot 
water  in  which  the  rice  was  boiled,  and  in 
six  minutes  it  will  be  ready  for  table.  5. 
The  following  method  of  boiling  rice  applies 
especially  when  it  is  intended  for  curries, 
mulligatawny,  soups,  &c.  Choose  Patna 
or  small-grained  rice  in  preference  to  any 
other,  fake  out  the  unhusked  grains,  wash 
the  rice  in  several  waters,  and  put  it  into  a 
large  quantity  of  cold  water  ; bring  it  gently 
to  Doil,  keeping  it  uncovered,  and  boil  it 
softly  for  fifteen  minutes,  when  it  will  be 
perfectly  tender,  and  every  grain  will  remain 
distinct.  Throw  it  in  to  a capacious  cullender, 
and  let  it  drain  for  ten  mmute.snearthe  lire; 
should  it  not  then  appear  quite  dry,  turn  it 
into  a di.sh,  and  set  it  for  a short  time  into  a 
moderately  heated  oven,  or  let  it  steam  in  a 
saucepan  near  the  lire.  It  should  not  he 
stirred  except  just  at  first,  to  prevent  its 
lumping  while  It  is  still  quite  hard,  nor 
should  it  be  touched  with  either  fork  or 
spoon  : the  stewpau  may  be  shaken  occa- 
sionally, should  the  rice  seem  to  require  it. 
and  it  should  be  thrown  lightly  front  the 
cullender  upon  the  dish.  A couple  ol  nii- 
nutes  before  it  is  done,  throw  in  some  anil, 
at'.d  from  ‘he  time  of  its  beginning  to  boil 
remove  the  scum  as  it  rises. 


RICE  BREAD. — Boil  a pound  and  a half 
of  rice  gently  over  a slow  fire  in  three  quarts 
of  water  for  about  five  hours,  stirring  it, 
and  afterwards  beating  it  up  into  a smooth 
paste.  Mix  this  while  warm  with  four 
pounds  of  wheat  flour,  adding  at  the  same 
time  the  usual  quantity  of  yeast,  allow  the 
dough  to  work  for  a certain  time  near  the 
lire,  after  which  divide  it  into  loaves,  and  it 
will  be  found  when  baked  to  produce  twenty 
eight  or  thirty  pounds  of  very  excellent 
white  bread. 

RICE  BUTTERED.— Swell  the  rice  till 
tender  in  new  milk.  Pour  off  the  thick  milk, 
and  add  melted  butter,  sugar  and  cinnamon. 
Serve  hot. 

RICE  CAKE.— Mix  half  a pound  of  sifted 
rice-flour  with  half  a pound  of  loaf-sugar 
sifted,  and  put  to  this  six  eggs  well 
whisked  and  strained.  Season  with  a little 
ratafia  and  orange  flower  water,  two  drops 
of  essence  of  lemon,  some  finely-grated  rind 
of  lemon.  Beat  the  whole  together  for 
twenty  minutes,  and  bake  in  a quick  oven. 

Rice  flour,  Jib. ; loaf  sugar,  41b. ; 
eggs,  6 ; ratafia  and  orange-flower  water, 
to  flavour ; essence  of  lemon,  2 drops. 

RICE  CAKES.— 'Whisk  well  six  yolks 
and  two  whites  of  eggs  ; then,  with  a wooden 
spoon,  beat  in  six  ounces  of  finely- pounded 
loaf  sugar,  add  half  a pound  of  silted  ground 
rice,  and  two  tablespoonfuls  of  orange-flower 
water,  and  just  before  the  mixture  is  put 
into  the  tins,  stir  into  it  six  ounces  of  fresh 
butter  melted;  dust  the  patty-pans  -with 
flour,  and  rub  them  with  butter ; let  them 
be  half  filled,  and  bake  the  cakes  in  a quick 
oven. 

tjg"  Eggs,  6 yolks, 2 whites;  sugar,  6ozs.; 
ground  rice,  41b.;  orange  flower- water,  2 
tablespoon  fill  a ; butter,  6ozs. 

RICE  CA.SSEROLE.— Wash  half  apound 
of  the  best  rice,  drain  it  on  n hair  sieve, 
put  it  into  a very  clean  saucepan,  and  jiour 
on  it  a quart  of  cold  new  milk.  Stir  them 
well  together  and  place  them  near  the  lire, 
that  the  rice  may  swell  very  gradually  ; then 
let  it  simmer  as  gently  as  possible  for  about 
half  an  hour,  or  until  it  begins  to  get  quite 
tender ; mi.x  with  it,  two  ounces  of  fresh 
butter  and  two  ounces  and  a half  of  pounded 
sugar,  and  let  it  continue  to  simmer  softly 
until  it  is  dry,  and  siilliciently  tender  to  be 
easily  crushed  to  a smooth  paste  with  a 
wooden  spoon  Work  it  to  this  point,  and  then 
let  it  cool.  Before  it  is  taken  from  the  lire, 
scrape  into  it  the  outside  of  some  sugar 
which  has  been  rubbed  upon  the  rind  of  a 
fresh  lemon.  Have  ready  a tin  mould  well 
buttered  in  every  part ; itress  the  rice  into 
it  while  it  is  warm,  smooth  the  surface,  and 
let  it  remain  until  cold.  Dip  the  motild  into 
hot  water  to  loosen  the  contents,  turn  out 
the  rice,  and  then  again  reverse  it  on  a tin 
or  dish,  and  with  the  poitit  of  a knife  mark 
round  the  toj)  a rim  of  about  an  inch  wide; 
then  brn.‘<h  some  clarified  butter  over  the 
whole  pudding,  and  set  it  in  a bri.ik  oven. 
U'lieii  it  is  of  an  equal,  light,  golden  brown, 
draw  it  out,  raise  the  cover  carefully,  where 
it  is  marked,  scoop  out  the  rice  Irom  the 
Itisido,  leaving  only  a crust  of  about  an  inch 
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thick  in  every  part,  and  pour  into  it  some 
preserved  Iruit  warmed  in  its  own  syrup,  or 
fill  it  with  a compote  of  plums  or  peaches. 

ijg  Kice,  §lb. ; milk,  1 quart;  butter, 
20ZS. ; sug:ar,  25OZS. ; lemon,  rind  of  1. 

RICE  CAUDLE.— This  may  be  made 
. ivith  water  or  milk ; when  it  boils,  add  some 
ground  rice,  previously  mixed  smoothly 
with  a little  cold  water;  boil  till  thick 
enough,  when  sweeten  it,  and  grate  in  nut- 
meg, or  add  a little  powdered  cinnamon. 

RICE  CHEESECAKES.  — Boil  four 
ounces  of  ground  rice  in  milk,  with  a blade 
of  cinnamon  ; put  it  into  a pot,  and  let  it 
stand  till  the  next  day.  Mash  it  finely  with 
half  a pound  of  butter  ; add  to  it  four  eggs, 
half  a pint  of  cream,  a nutmeg  grated,  a 
glass  of  brandy,  and  sugar  to  sweeten. 
Bake  in  a moderate  oven. 

Rice,  40ZS. ; cinnamon,  1 blade; 
butter,  Jib. ; eggs,  4 ; cream,  J pint ; nut- 
meg, 1;  brandy,  1 glassful;  sugar,  to 
sweeten. 

RICE  CREAM. — Soak  three  ounces  of 
rice  over  night  in  water  for  a short  time, 
then  drain  it  in  a sieve.  Next  morning  par- 
tially pound  it,  and  slightly  boil  it  in  naif  a 
pint  of  milk;  then  put  it  into  a basin  to 
cool;  add  half  a pint  of  cream,  half  an 
ounce  of  isinglass,  and  whip  it  to  a strong 
froth ; put  it  in  the  mould  all  day,  and 
add  sweetmeats  or  French  prunes  in  the 
middle. 

Rice,  30ZS. ; milk,  J 'pint ; cream,  J 
pint;  isinglass,  Joz. 

riCe  Custard. — boii  three  pints  of 
new  milk  with  a blade  of  cinnamon,  lemon- 
peel,  and  sugar.  Mix  the  yolks  of  two  eggs, 
v.'ell  beaten  with  a tablespoonful  of  rice, 
flour,  and  a cupful  of  cold  milk.  Take  a 
basinful  of  the  boiling  milk,  mix  it  with  the 
cold  which  has  the  rice  in  it,  and  add  it  to 
the  remainder  of  the  boiling  milk,  stirring 
it  one  way  till  it  begins  to  thicken.  Four 
it  into  a pan,  stir  it  till  it  is  cool,  and  add  a 
tablespoonful  of  brandy.  This  is  a good 
imitation  of  cream  custard,  and  conside- 
rably cheaper. 

Milk,  3 pints;  cinnamon,  1 blade; 
lemon-peel  and  sugar,  to  flavour ; eggs, 

2 yolks  ; rice-flour,  1 tablespoonful ; milk, 

1 cupful,  cold  ; brandy,  I tablespoonful. 

RICE  DUMBLINGS.-Pick  and  wash  a 
pound  of  rice,  and  boil  it  gently  in  two 
quarts  of  water  till  it  becomes  dry,  keeping 
it  well  covered  and  not  stirring  it.  Then 
take  it  oil'  the  lire  and  spread  it  out  to  cool 
on  an  inverted  sieve,  loosening  fhe  grains 
lightly  with  a fork,  that  all  the  moistnre 
may  evaporate.  Pare  some  apples  and 
scoop  out  the  cores,  then  fill  up  tne  cavity 
with  marmalade  or  witli  lemon  and  sugar. 
Cover  every  afiple  all  over  with  a thick 
coating  of  the  boiled  rice.  Tic  up  each  in  a 
separate  cloth,  and  ])ut  them  into  a pot  of 
cold  water.  They  will  require  about  an 
hour  and  a quarter  after  they  begin  to  boil, 
lierlmps  longer. 

KICE  I'IjOUH.— Take  any  quantity  of 
whole  rice,  wash  it  thorougiily,  changing 
the  water  several  times  ; drain  and  iiress  it 
in  a cloth,  then  spread  it  on  a dish,  and  dry 
it  perfectly  ; beat  it  in  a mortar  to  a smootli 


powder,  and  sift  it  through  a fine  sieve. 
When  used  to  thicken  soup  or  sauces,  mix 
it  with  a small  quantity  of  cold  water  or 
of  broth,  and  pour  it  to  them  while  they  are 
boiling.  This  flour  when  newly  made  is  of 
much  purer  flavour  than  any  usually  pre- 
pared for  sale. 

RICE  FLOUR  CEMENT.— An  excellent 
cement  may  be  made  from  rice  flour  as 
follows  Mix  the  rice  flour  intimately  with 
cold  water,  and  gently  simmer  it  over  the 
fire,  when  it  will  readily  form  a delicate  and 
durable  cement,  not  only  answering  all  the 
purposes  of  common  paste,  but  admirably 
adapted  for  joining  together  paper,  cards, 
&c.,  in  forming  the  various  beautiful  and 
tasteful  ornaments  which  afford  much  em- 
ployment and  amusement  to  the  ladies. 
When  made  of  the  consistence  of  plaster 
clay,  models,  busts,  bas-reliefs,  &c.,  may  be 
formed  of  it,  and  the  articles,  when  dry,  are 
susceptible  of  high  polish  and  very  durable. 

RICE  FLUMMERY. — Mix  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  rice  flour  with  a little  cold  milk, 
and  add  to  it  apint  of  boiled  milk  sweetened 
and  seasoned  with  cinnamon  and  lemon- 
peel.  Two  bitter  almonds  pounded  will 
heighten  the  flavour.  Boil  this,  stirring  it 
constantly,  and  when  of  proper  consistence, 
pour  it  into  a mould  or  basin.  When  cold 
turn  it  out,  and  serve  with  cream  or  a thin 
custard  round  it,  or  with  a sauce  of  wine, 
sugar,  and  lemon-juice. 

RICE  FRITTERS. — Boil  four  ounces  of 
rice  in  a quart  of  cream  or  very  rich  milk 
till  it  is  of  the  consistence  of  pap.  Stir  in  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  sugar.  When  cold, 
mix  intimately  together  four  tablespoonfuls 
of  flour,  a little  salt,  and  eight  eggs  well 
beaten.  If  not  still'  enough,  add  more  flour 
and  sugar,  and  fry  the  butter  as  fritters. 
Serve  with  a little  melted  butter,  wine,  and 
sugar  poured  hot  into  the  dish. 

Rice,  Jib. ; cream  or  milk.  1 quart ; 
sugar.  Jib. ; flour,  four  tablespoonfuls  : salt, 
sufficient;  eggs,  8. 

RICE  GRUEL. — IVashand  boil  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  rice  in  a quart  of  water  for 
three  or  four  hours.  Strain  the  gruel  away 
from  the  rice,  and  put  it  in  a cool  place. 
When  wanted  for  use,  fake  half  a pauikin 
of  it,  and  warm  it  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
milk.  Add  a little  sugar.  I'his  is  very  use- 
ful in  cases  of  relaxed  bowels. 

RICE  JELLY.— Boil  half  a pound  of  rice, 
and  a small  piece  of  cinnamon,  in  two  quarts 
of  water  for  one  hour ; pass  it  through  a 
sieve,  and  when  cold  it  will  be  a firm  jelly  ; 
which,  when  warmed  in  milk  and  sweetened, 
will  be  very  nutritious;  add  a pint  of  milk 
to  the  rice,  in  the  sieve,  boil  it  for  a short 
time,  stirring  it  constantly,  strain  it,  and  it 
will  resemble  thick  milk  if  eaten  warm. 

i"7r  Rice,  Jib.;  cinnamon,  small  piece; 
water.  2 quarts ; milk,  1 pint. 

RICK  MILK. — Wash  the  rice,  and  pick 
out  the  black  parts.  If  milk  be  plentiful, 
it  may  be  boiled  in  milk,  if  not,  boil  it  in 
water  to  jilump  and  soften  it,  and  when  the 
water  is  wasted  put  in  the  milk  ; take  care 
that  the  rice  in  thickening  docs  not  adhere 
to  the  sauceiian.  .SPason  with  sugar  and  a 
bit  of  cinnamon  boiled  in  milk. 
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lUCE PANCAKES.— Boil  half  apound  of 
ground  rice  to  ajelly  in  a pint  of  water  or  milk, 
and  keep  it  well  stirred  irom  the  bottom  to 
prevent  it  being  burnt;  if  too  thick  add  a 
little  more  milk,  take  it  off  the  fire ; stir  in 
six  ounces  of  butter,  a pint  of  cream,  six- 
eggs  well  beaten,  a little  salt,  sugar,  and 
nutmeg,  with  as  much  flour  as  will  make  the 
butter  thick  enough.  Fry  with  lard  or 
dripping.  . 

illce,  i pound;  milk  or  water,  1 pint; 
butter,  60ZS. ; cream,  ipint;  eggs,  6;  tiour, 
sufficient. 

RICE  PASTE.— Boil  a quarter  of  apound 
of  ground  rice  in  a very  small  quantity  ct 
water;  strain  from  it  all  the  moisture  as 
well  as  you  can ; pound  it  in  a mortar  with 
half  an  ounce  of  butter,  and  one  egg  well 
beaten,  and  it  will  make  an  excellent  paste 
for  tarts,  &c. 

Rice,  ilb. ; water,  sufficient ; butter, 
ioz. ; egg,  1.  , „ 

RICE  PORRIDGE.— On  half  a pound  of 
rice  pour  three  quarts  of  boiling  water;  let 
it  swell  till  it  becomes  quite  a jelly;  add 
half  a pound  of  oatmeal,  previously  mixed 
with  cold  water,  stir  it  well  together,  add 
an  ounce  of  onions  finely  chopped,  halt  an 
ounce  of  bacon-fat,  butter,  or  lard,  salt  and 
pepper  to  taste.  Boil  the  whole  together, 
stirring  all  the  time. 

Rice,  Jib. ; water,  3 quarts ; oatmeal, 
ilb. ; onions,  1 oz. ; bacon-fat,  lard,  or 
butter,  i 07.. ; salt  and  pepper  to  season. 

RICE  PUDDING.— This  favourite  dish 
may  be  prepared  in  a variety  of  ways,  of 
which  the  following  are  some  of  the  most 
approved  :— 1.  Throw  six  ounces  of  rice  into 
plenty  of  cold  water,  and  boil  it  gently  from 
eight  to  ten  minutes ; drain  it  well  in  a 
sieve  or  strainer,  and  put  it  into  a saucepan 
with  a quart  of  milk ; let  it  stew  until  ten- 
der, sweeten  it  with  three  ounces  of  sugar, 
stir  to  it  gradually  three  eggs,  beaten  and 
strained;  add  grated  nutmeg,  lemon-rind, 
or  cinnamon,  and  bake  it  for  an  hour  in  a 
gentle  oven.  2.  Boil  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  rice  in  a quart  of  milk,  with  a stick  of 
cinnamon  till  it  is  thick;  stir  it  often,  to 
prevent  burning;  pour  it  into  a pan,  ml.x 
in  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter,  and  half 
a nutmeg  grated ; add  sugar  to  taste,  and 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  rose-water;  stir  all 
together  till  cold ; beat  up  the  yolks  of 
eight  eggs,  and  the  whites  of  four,  incorpo- 
rate all  tlioroughly  together,  lay  a thin  pujf- 
pasteat  the  bottom  of  the  dish,  and  nip  the 
edge;  then  pour  in  the  pudding  and  bake  it. 

3.  'fake  a quarter  of  a pound  of  rice,  well 
picked  and  washed,  tie  it  in  a cloth  leaving 
room  for  it  to  swell ; boil  it  for  an  hour ; 
take  it  up  and  stir  in  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  butter,  some  nutmeg  and  sugar,  tie  it  up 
again  very  tight  and  boil  it  for  another  hour. 
Serve  with  milk,  butter,  and  sugar,  over  it. 

4.  Wash  very  clean  a quarter  of  apou""®' 
whole  rice,  pour  on  it  a pint  and  a half  of 
new  milk,  and  stew  it  slowly  till  quite  ten- 
der ; before  it  is  taken  from  the  fire,  stir  in 
two  ounces  of  good  butter,  and  three  of 
sugar;  and  when  it  has  cooled  a little,  add 
four  well-whisked  eggs,  and  the  grated  rind 
of  half  a lemon.  Bake  flic  pudding  in  a 
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gentle  oven  from  thirty  to  forty  minutes. 
As  rice  requires  long  boiling  to  render  it 
soft  in  milk,  it  may  be  partially  stewed  in 
water,  the  quantity  of  milk  diminished  to  a 
pint,  and  a little  thick  sweet  cream  mixed 
with  it,  before  the  other  ingredients  are 
added.  6.  Mix  very  smoothly  five  ounces 
of  ground  rice,  with  half  a pint  of  milk,  and 
pour  it  into  a pint  and  a half  more  which  is 
boiling  fast ; keep  it  stirred  constantly  over 
a gentle  fire  from  ten  to  twelve  minutes,  and 
be  particularly  careful  not  to  let  it  burn  to 
the  pan ; add  to  it  before  it  is  taken  from 
the  tire,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter,  six 
ounces  of  sugar  and  a few  grains  of  salt ; 
turn  it  into  a pan,  and  stir  it  for  a lew 
minutes,  to  prevent  its  hardening  at  the  top ; 
then  mix  with  it  by  degrees  but  quickly,  the 
yolks  of  eight  eggs  and  the  whites  of  two. 
the  grated  rind  of  a lemon  and  a glass  of 
brandy.  Lay  a border  of  rich  paste  round 
a buttered  dish,  pour  in  the  pudding,  strain 
a little  clarified  butter  over  the  top,  moisten 
the  paste  with  a brush,  or  small  bunch  ot 
feathers  dipped  in  cold  water,  and  sift  sugar 
over  it.  Bake  it  in  a very  moderate  oven 
for  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  6.  Scald  the 
rice  in  a small  quantity  of  water ; when  all 
the  water  is  absorbed  by  the  rice,  add  a 
quart  of  new  milk,  and  let  it  boil  up,  with  a 
stick  of  cinnamon ; beat  three  eggs  with  fine 
moist  sugar,  stir  to  them  gradually  the 
boiling  milk  and  rice ; add  an  ounce  of  bee! 
suet  or  butter ; when  it  is  in  the  pan,  or 
dish,  which  should  be  buttered  before  put- 
ting in,  grate  nutmeg  over  the  top ; put  it  in 
the  oven  as  soon  as  made,  and  bake  lor  an 

hour.  , .mil. 

1.  Rice,  60Z3. ; water,  sufficient; 

milk,  1 quart ; sugar,  3ozs. ; eggs,  3 ; nut- 
meg, cinnamon,  or  lemon-rind,  to  flavour. 
2.  Rice,  Jib. ; milk,  1 quart ; cinnamon,  1 
stick ; butter,  ?lh. ; nutmeg,  j ot  1 ; sugar, 
to  sweeten;  rose-water,  2 tablespoonfuls; 
eggs,  8 yolks,  4 whites.  3.  Rice,  Tin- ; 
butter,  ilb. ; nutmeg,  to  flavour ; sugar,  to 
sweeten.  4.  Rice,  Jib. ; milk,  li  pint ; 
butter,  20ZS. ; sugar,  3ozs.;  eggs.  4 ; lemon- 
rind,  4 of  1.  5.  Rice,  60ZS. ; milk,  4 pmt. 
and  14  pint;  butter.  Jib.;  sugar,  6ozs. ; salt, 
few  grains ; eggs,  8 yolks,  2 whites ; lemon- 
rind,  1;  brandy,  1 wineglassful.  6.  Rice, 
sufficient;  milk,  1 quart ; cinnamon,  isticK; 
eggs,  3 ; sugar,  to  sweeten ; suet  or  butter, 

RICE  RA.U  OUT.— Take  some  well  picked 
rice,  wash  it  well,  and  boil  it  five  minutes  in 
water  ; strain  it,  and  put  it  into  a stewpan 
with  a bit  of  butter,  a good  slice  of  hum,  and 
an  onion.  Stew  it  over  a very  gentle  tire 
till  tender,  have  ready  a mould  lined  with 
very  thin  slices  of  bacon,  mix  the  yolks  of 
two  or  three  eggs  with  the  rice,  and  tlien 
line  the  bacon  with  It  about  half  an  inch 
thick.  J’ut  it  into  a ragout  of  chicken,  rabbit, 
veal,  or  of  anything  else;  fill  up  the  mould, 
and  cover  It  close  with  rice ; bake  it  in  a 
quick  oven  an  hour,  turn  it  over,  and  send 
it  to  table  in  a good  gravy  or  curry  sauce. 

RICE  SAULE.-- Steep  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  rice  in  a pint  of  milk,  with  onion, 
pepper,  &c.,  ns  in  the  last  receipt ; when  the 
rice  Is  quite  fender  (take  out  the  spice),  rub 
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it  throug'h  a sieve  into  a clean  stewpan  ; if 
too  thick,  put  a little  milk  or  cream  to  it. 
This  is  a very  delicate  white  sauce,  and,  at 
elegant  tables,  is  frequently  served  instead 
of  bread  sauce. 

RICE  SNOW-BALLS. -Wash  and  pick 
half  a pound  of  rice  very  clean,  put  it  on  in 
a saucepan  with  plenty  of  water  ; when  it 
boils  ten  minutes,  drain  it  on  a sieve  till  it 
is  quite  dry,  and  then  pare  six  apples, 
weighing  two  ounces  and  a half  each. 
Divide  the  rice  into  six  parcels,  in  separate 
cloths,  put  one  apple  in  each,  tie  it  loose, 
and  boil  it  one  hour;  serve  it  with  sugar 
and  butter,  or  wine  sauce. 

RICE  SOUFFLE,— Boil  two  ounces  of 
rice  in  milk,  add  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  a 
little  sugar,  and  some  candied  orange-peel ; 
then  boil  it  again,  and  make  a wall  with  it 
around  the  edge  of  the  dish.  Have  ready 
some  apples  pared,  and  the  cores  scooped 
out;  stew  these  apples  in  a little  lemon- 
juice  and  sugar,  filling  the  apertures  with 
candied  sweetmeats.  Fill  the  shape  with 
the  apples,  and  cover  them  with  the  whites 
of  eggs,  beaten  to  a froth,  with  white  sifted 
sugar.  Harden  it  in  a cool  oven. 

RICE  SOUP.— This  soup  is  served  well 
thickened  with  the  rice,  which  is  stewed  in  it 
for  upwards  of  an  hour  and  a half,  and  makes 
thus,  even  with  the  common  bouillon  of  the 
country,  an  excellent  winter  potage.  Wipe, 
in  a dry  cloth,  eight  ounces  of  the  best  rice; 
add  it,  in  small  portions,  to  four  quarts  of 
hot  soup,  of  which  the  boiling  should  not  be 
checked  as  it  is  thrown  in.  When  a clear 
soup  is  wanted,  wash  the  rice,  give  it  five 
minutes’  boil  in  water,  drain  it  well,  throw 
it  into  as  much  boiling  stock  or  well- fla- 
voured broth  as  will  keep  it  covered  till 
done,  and  simmer  it  very  softly  until  the 
grains  are  tender,  but  still  separate ; drain 
it,  drop  it  into  the  soup,  and  let  it  remain 
in  it  a few  minutes  bel'ore  it  is  served,  but 
without  simmering.  When  stewed  in  the 
stock,  it  may  be  put  at  once,  after  being 
drained,  into  the  tureen,  and  the  clear  con- 
somme may  be  poured  to  it.  An  easy 
English  mode  of  making  rice  soup  is  this  :— 
Put  tlie  rice  into  plenty  of  cold  water; 
when  it  boils  throw  in  a small  quantity  of 
salt,  let  it  simmer  for  ten  minutes,  drain  it 
well,  throw  it  into  the  boiling  soup,  and 
simmer  it  gently  Irom  ten  to  fifteen  minutes 
longer.  An  extra  quantity  of  stock  must 
be  allowed  for  the  reduction  of  this  soup, 
W'hich  is  always  considerable. 

RICE  THICKENING,  except  for  white 
soup,  to  which  arrow-root  is  more  appro- 
priate, the  most  preferable  to  all  other  in- 
gredients generally  used  for  this  purpose 
the  finest  and  freshest  rioc-llour,  which, 
after  being  passed  through  a lawn  sieve, 
should  be  thoroughly  blended  with  the  salt, 
pounded  spices,  catoup,  or  wine,  required  to 
linish  the  llavouring  of  the  soup.  Kullicient 
liquid  should  be  added  to  it,  very  gradually, 
to  render  it  of  the  consistence  of  batter; 
and  it  should  also  be  perfectly  smoolh:  to 
keep  it  so,  it  should  be  moistened  sparingly 
at  first,  and  beaten  with  the  back  ol'  a 
spoon  until  every  lump  has  disappeared.  | 
'ine  soup  should  boil  quickly  when  the 


I thickenhig  is  stirred  into  it,  and  be  sim- 
mered for  ten  minutes  afterwards.  From 
an  ounce  and  a half  to  two  ounces  of  rice- 
flour  win  thicken  sufScientiy  a quart  of 
soup. 

RICE  WATER  is  used  in  diarrhoea  as 
the  only  drink  which  will  not  increase  the 
mischief.  It  is  made  by  boiiing  a spoonful 
of  washed  Carsline  rice  in  a pint  of  water 
for  two  or  three  hours,  reducing  this  with 
more  water  until  it  is  thin  enough  to  suit 
the  palate.  A little  lemon-peel  may  be 
added  towards  the  last  to  give  a flavour, 
and  it  should  be  sweetened  to  the  taste. 
It  makes  a very  pleasant  drink.  Nutmeg 
is  liked  by  some  people,  and  cloves  or  cinna- 
mon by  others,  as  an  additional  flavour. 

RICKETS.— A disease  almost  invariably 
found  in  children,  and  is  a peculiar  condi- 
tion of  the  system,  attacking  infants 
between  the  eighth  month  and  their  second 
year,  and  exhibiting  itself  by  a remarkable 
softening  of  the  bones,  especially  those 
supporting  the  frame,  or  exposed  to  weight 
and  pressure,  by  which,  according  to  the 
action  of  the  muscles,  the  bones  become 
warped,  bent,  or  even  twisted,  till  the  body 
assumes  a crippled  and  deformed  appear- 
ance. Whatever  may  be  the  immediate 
cause  of  this  unnatural  condition,  whether 
it  is,  as  is  generally  supposed,  the  conse- 
quence of  scrolula,  or  some  other  latent  and 
specific  evil  in  the  blood,  science  has  not 
yet  discovered ; and  all  that  is  actually 
known  is,  that  at  and  during  the  period  of 
teething,  the  child  begins  to  lose  its  health 
and  colour,  and  the  bones,  which  should 
every  day,  if  in  a state  of  health,  become 
harder  by  the  addition  to  their  structure  of 
the  bony  principle— the  phosphate  of  lime— 
become  softer,  and  what  lime  they  already 
had  in  their  texture  is  gradually  absorbed 
till  what  was,  and  should  have  developed 
into  bone,  becomes  litte  more  than  gristle, 
which,  under  the  weight  of  the  body  and 
action  of  the  muscles,  is  bent  and  deformed 
in  the  most  extraordinary  fashion.  Tins 
condition  usually  begins  in  the  spine,  ex- 
tends to  the  hips,  aud  downwards  to  the 
thighs  and  legs ; the  upper  extremities 
sullering  m a like  manner,  tliough  not  to  so 
great  an  extent,  either  at  the  same  time  or 
afterwards. 

The  treatment  of  rickets  has  been  a subject 
of  great  controversy,  some  practitioners 
believing  that,  as  the  whole  evil  resulted 
from  the  loss  of  phosphate  of  lime  in  the 
bones,  any  treatment  that  gave  buck  to  the 
body  this  salt,  mut  ensure  a recovery  ; but 
though  absent  from  the  bones,  we  have  no 
proof  that  the  phosphate  of  lime  is  deficient 
111  the  system,  tliough  the  proper  organs 
do  not  deposit  it  in  the  bony  cells.  Such 
theories,  then,  however  feasible,  have  long 
been  exploded,  and  the  best  treatment  now 
adopted  is  to  keep  the  child  as  much  on  its 
hack  as  possible,  and  neither  allow  it  to  stand 
or  sit  up,  but  by  a steady  course  of  tonics, 
good  and  nutritious  food,  pure  country  air, 
frequent  cold  water,  or  cold  sea-bathing, 
with  a steady  Iriction  of  the  back,  sides, 
and  limbs,  with  the  hand,  wait  patiently 
till  the  powers  of  the  system  are  so  far 
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recovered  from  their  diseased  state  as  to 
commence  a reaction,  and  Nature,  as  she 
will  do  when  judiciously  aided,  herself  effects 
a perfect  cure.  To  enable  the  system  to 
recover  itself,  straighten  the  curved  limbs, 
and  restore  the  little  patient  to  health  and 
symmetry.  All  bandages,  restraint,  compres- 
sion, and  mechanical  means,  once  so  much  in 
use  for  rickets,  must  be  thrown  aside-,  a 
course  of  quinine,  varied  with  an  occasional 
use  of  steel  wine,  regularly  adopted  and 
given  three  times  a-day,  with  an  aperient 
powder  once  a-week,  a removal,  if  possible, 
into  the  country,  and  the  daily  use  of  a cold 
bath,  and  friction  of  the  body  with  the  hand ; 
these  will  be  found  a better  means  of 
straightening  the  bones  than  any  mechani- 
cal appliance  whatever.  By  such  a course  as 
this,  continued  for  a few  months,  the  worst 
cases  of  rickets  may  be  effectually  treated 
and  permanently  cured.  The  following 
preparations  will  be  found  the  most  useful 
medicines  for  the  attainment  of  the  several 
objects.  Tonic  mixture.  Take  of— 

Quinine 12  grains. 

Infusion  of  red  roses  . 6 j ounces. 

Sulphuric  acid  ....  5 drops. 

Dissolve,  and  add  syrup  of  poppies,  half  an 
ounce;  mix,  and  give  from  half  to  a full 
teaspooniul,  according  to  age,  three  times 
a-day.  Steel  mixture.  Take  of— 

Steel  wine 2 ounces. 

Svrup  of  saffron  ...  3 drachms. 

Water ounces. 

Mix,  and  give  in  the  same  quantity  and  at 
the  same  time  as  the  other.  Aperient  powder. 
of—— 

Grey  powder  ....  is  grains. 

Sulphnret  of  antimony  . 12  grains. 

Scammony 18  grains. 

Jalap 12  grains. 

Mix,  and  divide  into  C powders  ; half  or  a 
whole  powder,  according  to  the  age  of  the 
child,  once  or  twice  a week. 

RIDGING  OUT.— In  gardening,  a mode 
of  finishing  the  surface,  applicable  either 
to  dug  or  trenched  grounds.  By  this  means 
the  soil  becomes  more  thoroughly  exposed 
to  the  atmosphere  and  heat,  which  is  highly 
promotive  of  vegetation.  The  most  effec- 
tual mode  of  ridging  may  be  described  by 
the  aid  of  the  annexed  figure:— a.  b,  c,  d, 
represent  a section  of  the  ground  to  be 


trenched  two  feet  deep.  In  the  first  place, 
the  ground  is  measured  out  in  longitudinal 
b^d  four  feet  wide;  this  done,  the  top 
spit  of  the  bed  e is  laid  on  the  bed  g,  and 
the  seeond  spit  of  the  bed  e is  laid  on  h. 
The  first  or  top  spit  of  the  bed  / Is  tbco 
laid  on  h,  so  that  the  top  soil  and  suosoil 
are  kept  on  separate  and  alternate  beds, 
and  may  be  mixed,  reversed,  or  returned 
as  taken  out,  at  the  will  of  the  operator. 
By  this  method  the  advantages  are,  much 
greater  exposure  of  the  surface  to  the 
action  of  the  weather ; the  opportunity  ot 
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Incorporating  with  the  soil  any  desirable  or 
obtainable  manures,  and  at  any  desired 
depth ; a thorough  blending  of  the  soil  to 
the  depth  of  two  or  three  leet ; and  it  also 
facilitates  the  operation  of  draining  where 
necessary.  When  the  first  thrown-outbeds 
are  sufficiently  pulverized,  they  are  levelled 
down,  and  others  thrown  out  in  the  same 
manner ; g,  h,  i represent  the  ridges  thrown 
out,  and  left  as  rough  as  possible. 

RIFLE  PRACTICE.— The  formation  of 
rifle  corps  in  England  is  at  the  present  mo- 
ment one  of  the  most  important  and  gene- 
rally approved  movements  which  has  ever 
been  organized  in  this  nation.  In  every 
part  of  the  kingdom,  and  amongst  all 
grades  of  society,  rifle  corps  are  being 
formed,  which  promise  in  the  aggregate  to 
become  a sufficient  defence  to  guard  om- 
native  shores.  Nor  does  the  benefit  deriv- 
able stop  here ; there  cannot  be  a doubt  but 
that  every  rifle  volunteer  will  find  personal 
advantage  in  the  practice  of  the  rifle,  and 
the  drill  which  accompanies  it.  It  will 
tend  to  develope  his  frame,  to  inure  his 
system,  to  give  him  a better  carriage,  and 
more  elasticity  of  movement,  and,  in  a 
word,  to  impart  to  him  that  healthy  tone, 
both  morally  and  physically,  which  ever 
attends  active  and  manly  exercises.  The 
terras  and  conditions  of  entering  the  dif- 
ferent rifle  corps  vary  according  to  the 
locality,  the  social  position  of  the  volun- 
teers, and  other  circumstances;  all  these 
particulars  may  be  learned  with  very  little 
difficulty  by  applying  at  the  proper  quarters ; 
and,  generally  speaking,  the  volunteer  will 
find  that  he  can  enrol  himself  at  very  little 
personal  interruption  to  his  ordinary  pur- 
suits, and  at  a trifling  expense.  Supposing 
that  the  volunteer  is  now  enrolled,  aud  has 
a rifle  placed  in  his  hands,  it  becomes  essen- 
tial to  lay  down  some  general  rules  fur  his 
guidance,  which  greatly  simplify  and  faci- 
litate his  practice.  AVith  this  end  in  view 
the  chief  objects  are— l.  That  each  indivi- 
dual should  have  sufficient  knowledge  of 
every  part  of  his  rifle  to  enable  him  to  take 
it  to  pieces,  and  put  it  together  again  when 
requisite.  2.  That  he  should  know  how  to 
load  it  properly.  3.  flow  to  regulate  his 
aim  according  to  the  distance  of  the  object 
to  be  hit.  4.  Be  practised  in  estimating 
distances  within  the  ordinary  range  of  his 
rifle.  6.  Be  ready  on  all  occasions  to  take 
up  a position  in  which  he  will  bo  enabled  to 
aim  with  facility.  To  keep  bis  bodv  steady 
without  constraint;  to  be  careful,  above  all, 
not  to  allow  his  sights  to  incline  on  one  side 
or  the  other;  to  support  the  recoil.  «.  \\  hen 
pulling,  or  rather  “pinching”  the  trigger 
in  the  act  of  firing,  to  be  particularly  careful 
not  to  derange  his  aim.  These  few  simple 
rules  comprise  nearly  all  that  is  really 
necessary  to  enable  any  man  to  attain  the 
maximum  effect  with  his  rifle.  The  opera- 
tions with  the  rifle  when  placed  in  the  hands 
of  beginners  are  conducted  by  what  is 
termed  the  target  drill.  For  this  exercise 
the  traversing  rest  is  used  to  support  the 
firelock  ; or  else  three  sticks  tied  together 
near  the  top,  and  suiiporling  a bag  of  sand 
about  four  leet  and  a half  from  the  ground. 
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answer  the  same  purpose.  A sqpad  never 
exceeds  ten  men  at  a time  at  eacli  rest ; it 
is  formed  in  a single  rank,  each  man  having 
his  own  firelock.  The  instructor  first  ex- 
plains the  principles  of  aligning  the  sights 
on  an  object,  confining  the  attention  of  the 
squad  to  the  following  rules.  1.  That  the 
sights  do  not  incline  either  to  the  right  or 
left.  2.  That  the  line  of  sight  is  taken 
along  the  centre  of  the  notch  of  the  back  sight 
and  the  top  of  the  fore-sight,  which  is  made 
to  cover  the  centre  of  the  target.  3.  That 
the  eye  is  fixed  steadily  on  the  mark,  and 
not  on  the  barrel  or  fore- sight,  which  latter 
will  be  easily  brought  into  the  alignment 
if  the  eye  be  fixed  as  directed.  Particular 
attention  is  directed  to  this  rule,  for  be- 
ginners are  apt  to  fix  the  eye  on  the  fore- 
sight instead  of  the  mark,  in  which  case  the 
latter  can  never  be  distinctly  seen,  and  the 
difficulty  of  aiming  is  greatly  increased. 
4.  That  in  aiming,  the  left  eye  be  closed. 
It  is  evident  that  to  make  use  of  sight  in  the 
field  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  soldiers 
should  be  exercised  at  calculating  distances 
by  the  eye.  If  a person  look  at  one  and 
tlie  same  object  at  dilTerent  distances,  the 
distances  are  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the 
several  “apparent  heights  ” of  this  object. 
In  order  to  understand  clearly  what  is 
meant  by  apparent  height,  it  should  be 
remarked  that,  when  a person  looks  at  a 
distant  object,  of  whatsoever  dimensions  it 
may  be,  tins  object  can  always  be  concealed 
as  to  its  whole  height  by  a straight  line 
placed  at  a short  distance  from  the  eye ; 
the  length  of  the  line,  concealing  completely 
the  height  of  the  object,  is  merely  the  ap- 
parent height  of  the  object.  To  calculate 
tliese  apparent  heights,  therefore,  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  consider  that  the  two  visual  rays, 
which  are  directed  from  the  eye  to  the  upper 
and  lower  extremities  of  the  object  looked 
at,  form  with  the  real  height  of  that  object 
two  similar  triangles,  of  which  the  sides  are 
proportionate  one  to  the  other.  In  the 


accompanying  engraving  D represents  the 
distance  Irom  the  eye  to  the  object,  d the 
distance  from  the  eye  to  the  point  where  the 
apparent  height  is  taken,  II  tlie  real  height, 
and  h the  apparent  height.  II  for  11  and  I) 
we  take  known  quantities,  then  to  calculate 
the  several  values  of  h,  ascending  to  the 
distances,  it  will  suffice  to  divide  succes- 
sively the  produce  1 1 X different 

values  of  D.  In  practice,  d is  taken  equal  to 
the  length  of  an  outstretched  arm ; and  II 
is  taken  equal  to  si.x  feet  or  eight  feet, 
which  are  the  height  of  an  iniiintry  or 
cavalry  soldier  (mounted)  resjiectively.  The 
calculations  necessary  to  find  the  ranges 
are  also  most  simple:  for  if  the  apparent 
lieight,)i,beten  times,  one  hundred  limes,  two 
hundred  times  smaller  than  the  real  height, 


the  distance  I)  will  be  ten  times,  one 
hundred  times,  smaller  than  the  real  dis- 
tance, D.  In  connection  with  this  im- 
portant point  of  rifle  practice,  the  instructor 
makes  it  his  business  to  explain  the  dif- 
ferences of  sight  as  immediately  applying  to 
the  rifle.  He  points  out  the  difference  be- 
tween fine  sight  and  full  sight  in  aiming ; 
the  former  being  when  the  line  of  sight  is 
taken  along  the  bottom  of  the  notch  of  the 
back-sight,  the  flne  point  of  the  fore- sight 
being  only  seen  in  the  alignment  as  a : 
the  latter  is  when  the  point  of  the  fore-sight 
is  taken  in  alignment  with  the  shoulder  of 
the  notch  of  the  back-sight, 
CL  as  6.  As  these  two  me- 
thods of  aiming,  cause  a 
slight  difference  in  the  angle 
of  elevation,  it- is  necessary 
the  soldier  should  under- 
stand that  the  ordinary 
rules  for  aiming  are  in- 
tended to  apply  to  half-sight,  which  means 
that  the  alignment  is  taken  with  the  sum- 
mit of  the  fore-sight  at  half- distance 
between  the  shoulder  and 
bottom  of  back-sight,  as  c. 
As  some  firelocks  carry 
higher,  and  others  lower 
than  the  average,  allowance 
can  be  made  for  this  defect 
by  aiming  with  full  sight 
when  the  musket  is  found 
-C-  to  carry  low,  and  by  aiming 

with  fine  sight  when  it  car- 
ries high ; when,  however, 
no  such  defect  is  observed 
in  the  practice  with  the  fire- 
lock, the  learner  is  inva- 
riably taught  to  aim  at  half- 
sight. Having  explained  the  foregoing 
rules,  the  instructor  causes  each  pupil  to 
take  aim  at  an  object  of  the  same  size  as 
the  bull’s-eye  used  in  practice,  at  every 
distance  of  fifty  yards  from  one  hundred  to 
nine  hundred  yards.  After  each  man  has 
aimed,  he  steps  aside  that  the  instructor 
may  see  if  the  aim  has  been  correctly 
taken ; should  he  perceive  any  error,  he 
causes  the  next  man  to  advance  and  point 
out  the  defect;  the  error,  however,  is 
always  corrected  by  the  person  who  has 
aimed.  To  vary  the  practice,  the  squad  is 
occasional.y  exercised  at  intermediate  dis- 
tances, and  is  also  made  to  aim  at  a soldier 
placed  in  front  of  the  target,  or  at  a group 
of  men.  7’he  position  drill  differs  from  the 
platoon  exercise  ; the  latter  comprehending 
the  positions  of  loading  and  firing  in  the 
ranks,  in  which  the  rifleman  is  instructed 
by  the  serjeant,  whereas,  in  the  position 
drill  the  attention  of  the  instructor  of 
musketry  is  confined  exclusively  to  the 
essentials  of  good  independent  firing.  For 
this  drill  the  squad  parades  in  marching 
order,  and  is  formed  in  single  rank*  at  one 
pace  apart,  and  is  placed  at  a convenient 
distance  from  the  target;  the  instructor 
then  orders  the  squad  to  fix  bayonets  and 
proceed  with  the  position  drill,  first  in  slow 
time  standing,  according  to  the  instructions 
hereafter  detailed ; and,  as  it  is  considered 
that  loo  much  pains  cannot  Iw  taken  to 
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ensure  that  each  man  takes  a deliberate 
aim  at  some  specified  object  whenever  he 
brings  his  firelock  to  the  “present,”  if  no 
natural  object  presents  itself  for  the  rifle- 
man to  aim  at,  several  small  bull’s-eyes  are 
marked  on  the  barrack  wall.  1.  Load.  Ac- 
cording to  regulation.  2.  Ready.  Adjust 
the  sight,  and  proceed  according  to  regula- 
tion. 3.  Present.  At  this  word  the  firelock 
is  brought  at  once  to  the  shoulder,  the 
centre  part  of  the  heel-plate  being  pressed 
firmly  into  the  hollow  of  it  with  the  left 
hand,  which  grasps  thepieceat the  “swell,” 
the  right  hand  holding  it  at  the  “ small,” 
the  right  elbow  raised  (but,  when  firing  in 
platoon,  not  so  much  as  to  impede  the  aim 
of  the  rear-rank  man),  the  muzzle  inclining 
to  the  bottom  of  the  object,  and  the  fore- 
finger of  the  right  hand  extended  along  the 
side  of  the  trigger-guard,  the  left  eye  being 
at  the  same  time  shut.  “ Two."  The  re- 
cruit now  raises  the  muzzle  steadily  until 
the  foresight  is  aligned  through  the  back- 
sight with  the  object  on  which  the  right  eye 
is  fixed,  the  second  joint  on  the  fore- finger 
being  on  the  trigger,  and  the  breath- 
ing restrained.  "Three."  The  trigger  is 
“pinched”  rather  than  pulled  with  the 
.second  joint  of  the  fore-finger,  by  a steady 
pressure,  without  the  slightest  motion  of 
hand  or  elbow,  the  eye  being  kept  still  fixed 
on  the  object,  as  in  the  preceding  motion. 
"Four."  The  rifle  is  brought  down  to  the 
capping  position  and  the  flap  shut  down,  at 
the  same  time  the  right  foot  is  brought 
to  the  position  in  which  it  was  placed  before 
coining  to  the  “ready;”  a pause  of  slow  time 
is  counted,  and  the  recruit  comes  to  the 
position  of  “prepare  to  load.”  4.  Load. 
According  to  regulation.  The  whole  squad 
having  thus  been  put  through  the  drill  in 
slow  time,  and  the  position  of  each  man 
corrected,  the  instructor  gives  orders  to 
continue  the  motions  of  loading  and  firing 
independently,  each  man  aiming  at  a speci- 
fied mark.  'The  most  minute  attention  is 
now  given  to  each  man’s  position  when  at 
the  “ present,”  and  more  especially  that 
the  firelock  is  pressed  firmly  to  the  shoulder 
with  the  left  arm,  and  that  the  trigger  is 
pulled  without  the  slightest  jerk,  and  with 
the  motion  of  the  fore-finger  only,  the  eye 
being  fixed  upon  the  mark  during  and  after 
snapping  the  lock.  In  this  drill  the  in- 
structor frequently  places  himself  in  front 
of  the  squad  at  five  or  six  paces  distant, 
and  causes  each  man  successively  to  aim  at 
his  right  eye,  in  order  to  ascertain  that  he 
obtains  the  alignment  quickly  and  cor- 
rectly, and  that  his  aim  is  not  disarranged 
by  pulling  the  trigger ; this  is  of  the  utmost 
importance.  When  the  men  have  been  suf- 
ficiently exercised  in  the  position  of  firing 
standing,  they  are  put  through  the  driil  in 
the  kneeling  position  with  unfixed  bayonets, 
going  through  it  at  first  at  slow  time,  ac- 
cording to  regulation,  observing  the  several 
points  to  which  the  attention  is  called  in 
the  foregoing  remarks.  Judging  distance 
drill  is  an  Important  branch  of  rifle- prac- 
tice. for,  in  order  to  apply  the  rules  of  firing 
laid  down  for  the  rifle,  it  Is  necessary  to 
know  the  distance  which  separates  a man 
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from  the  object  he  is  tiring  at.  In  firing  for 
instruction,  the  target  is  generally  placed  at 
known  and  measured  distances ; but  before 
the  enemy,  the  distance  being  unanown,  it 
is  necessary  to  judge  the  distance  quickly 
and  exactly,  in  order  to  regulate  the  ele- 
vation of  the  piece  accordingly.  In  order  to 
teach  the  rifleman  to  estimate  distances  by 
the  eye,  he  is  instructed  according  to  the 
following  rules  in  the  first  instance : — The 
instructor  causes  a line  of  three  hundred 
yards  to  be  measured  accordingly ; this  line 
IS  divided  into  equal  parts  of  fifty  yards 
each  by  perpendicular  lines.  At  the  extre- 
mity of  each  of  these  perpendicular  lines  is 
a soldier  standing  at  ease,  and  facing  the 
squad  he  is  about  to  instruct.  It  will  be 
observed  that  each  of  these  soldiers  is  placed 
at  a greater  distance  from  the  line  of  three 
hundred  yards,  in  proportion  as  he  is  dis- 
tant from  the  point  where  the  squad  com- 
mences its  instruction,  in  order  that  each 
soldier  may  serve  in  turn  as  a point  of 
distance  for  the  squad  to  make  observa- 
tions on.  The  instructor  points  out  suc- 
cessively to  the  men  the  different  parts  of 
the  figure,  arms,  accoutrements  and  dress, 
which  they  can  still  perceive  distinctly 
on  the  soldier  placed  at  fifty  yards  distance, 
and  also  those  parts  which  they  can  no 
longer  clearly  distinguish  at  this  distance : 
the  men  are  then  questioned  one  after  the 
other  respecting  the  observations  they  make 
on  what  they  see.  Eyesight  is  not  the  same 
in  all.  Every  rifleman  is  directed  to  impress 
upon  his  mind  the  appearance  of  the  man 
placed  at  fifty  yards.  The  instructor,  then, 
by  moving  the  squad  to  the  right,  places  it 
in  front  of  the  soldier  at  one  hundred  yards 
distance,  and  causes  each  rifleman  to  make 
observations  of  the  same  kind  as  on  the 
man  at  fifty  yards,  desiring  him  also  to 
make  comparisons  between  the  two  men 
placed  at  these  two  distances.  The  instructor 
then  passes  on  to  the  other  distances,  pro- 
ceeding in  the  same  manner  as  for  the  first 
two.  He  endeavours,  above  all,  to  point 
out  to  each  recruit,  according  to  the  obser- 
vations he  may  make,  the  differences  that 
exist  between  the  men  placed  at  the  six 
different  distances  comprised  in  the  subdi- 
visions of  three  hundred  yards,  pointing  out 
at  each  distance  what  parts  of  the  figuie, 
dress,  and  equipment  are  clearly  perceivable, 
those  that  are  seen  confusedly,  and  those 
tliat  are  no  longer  visible.  The  instructor 
next  causes  the  men  to  take  notice  ol  the 
position  of  the  sun  and  state  of  the  atmo- 
sphere and  background  while  making  these 
ODservatlons,  that  they  may  be  accustomed 
to  alterations  in  the  appearance  of  the 
several  objects.  The  men  placed  as  point 
are  from  time  to  time  relieved ; lor  wliich 
purpose  the  squad  usually  consists  of  double 
the  number  of  men  employed  as  points. 
When  all  the  men  of  the  squad  have  made 
a siifllcicnt  number  of  observations  on  the 
different  points  designated,  and  when  tiiese 
observations  are  weli  fixed  on  their  minds, 
tile  instructor  proceeds  in  the  following 
manner  to  the  estimation  of  distances  com- 
prised witliin  the  limits  of  three  hundred 
yards.  After  having  marched  the  squad  on 
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to  different  ground  from  that  on  which  the 
appreciation  of  distances  has  taken  place, 
the  instructor  forms  them  into  single  rank, 
and  sends  a man  to  the  front,  marching 
him  by  means  of  the  bpgle  diagonally  to  the 
right  and  left,  and  occasionally  at  the 
double,  in  order  that  the  rest  of  the  squad 
may  not  count  his  paces  ; then,  at  any  con- 
current distance  within  three  hundred  yards, 
he  will  command  “ Halt ; ” when  the  man 
faces  the  squad  and  stands  at  ease.  He 
then  orders  the  men  to  observe  the  soldier 
facing  them,  and  to  estimate  the  distance, 
recollecting  the  observations  previously 
made  on  the  men  placed  at  measured  dis- 
tances. The  instructor  then  calls  each  man 
separately  to  the  point  and  questions  him, 
noting  down  his  answer,  which  must  be 
given  in  a low  tone  of  voice,  in  order  that 
those  following  him  may  not  be  influenced 
by  his  opinion.  Every  man  adjusts  the 
sight  of  his  firelock  to  the  distance  he 
judged.  When  the  men  have  all  given  their 
answers,  the  squad  proceeds  to  measure  the 
correct  distance  by  advancing  towards 
the  man  judged  from,  the  instructor 
placing  himself  in  the  centre,  the  men 
counting  the  number  of  paces,  the  instruc- 
tor only  counting  them  aloud.  The  men  are 
taught  to  measure  the  distance  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : at  every  120  paces  they 
double  up  one  finger  of  the  right  hand  to 
make  100  yards,  commencing  again  1,  2,  3, 
and  so  on.  When  at  the  end  of  any  division 
of  100  yards  the  remaining  distance  appears 
to  be  within  lOO  yards,  they  commence 
counting  by  tens  of  yards,  by  doubling  up  a 
linger  at  every  twelve  paces.  The  correct 
distance  is,  however,  afterwards  ascertained 
by  actual  measurement.  Tlie  men  having 
been  drilled  up  to  300  yards,  continue  the 
exercise  up  to  600  yards ; first  at  fi.xed  points 
at  every  fifty  yards  from  350  to  600  yards, 
and  subsequently  at  unknown  distances. 
In  exercising  the  men  at  great  distances, 
the  squad  is  usually  separated  into  two 
equal  part.s.  facing  each  other.  After  every 
man  hasjudged  the  distance  which  separates 
them,  they  advance  towards  one  another, 
each  party  measuring  half  the  distance  ; by 
this  means  much  time  and  walking  are 
saved,  JuOginri  distance  practice  is  another 
essential  department  in  rifle  exercise,  and 
should,  when  practicable,  be  carried  on  by 
the  sections  not  occupied  in  flring,  when 
at  target  practice.  A cord  of  the  length 
required  for  the  practice  (divided  into  parts 
of  live  yards  each,  with  the  distances  of 
each  division  from  the  end  so  marked  as  to 
bo  distinguished  only  on  close  inspection) 
is  stretched  in  any  convenient  direction, 
care  being  taken  to  vary  the  point  ns  much 
as  possible  for  the  several  practices.  One 
or  more  men,  when  judging  at  300  yards 
only,  but  beyond  that  distance  a section  of 
not  less  than  eigiit  or  ten  file,  arc  stationed 
at  the  end  or  any  other  point  of  the  cord 
that  may  be  directed,  to  serve  ns  objects  to 
estimate  from,  'fhe  answers  of  each  man 
are  recorded  in  a register.  The  strictest 
silence  is  observed  throughout  the  practice, 
the  men  ore  prevented  from  consulting 
together  in  judging  their  distance,  and  in 


giving  their  answers  they  are  required  to 
speak  in  a low  tone,  so  that  they  may  not 
influence  in  any  way  the  judgment  of  each 
other.  The  commander  fixes  on  a point  at 
any  uncertain  distance  to  commence  the 
practice,  to  which  he  marches  the  section  or 
party,  halting  at  about  ten  paces  either  to 
the  right  or  the  left,  and  facing  the  objects ; 
he  then  arranges  the  non-commissioned 
officers  who  are  to  keep  the  register,  three 
paces  to  the  front  of  their  several  sections, 
to  prevent  if  possible  the  answers,  when 
given,  being  heard  by  those  in  rear ; these 
non-commissioned  oflicers  then  call  in  suc- 
cession upon  each  man  of  their  section,  who 
is  required  to  judge  the  distance  in  yards, 
and  give  his  answer,  which  is  then  imme- 
diately noted  down  in  the  register.  When 
all  the  answers  of  each  section  or  party 
have  been  noted  down,  they  are  read  over  to 
the  men,  and  any  error  is  at  once  corrected ; 
after  which  the  commander  refers  to  the 
cord,  and  states  aloud  to  the  men  the  correct 
distance,  which  is  at  once  noted  at  the  top 
of  the  column,  the  number  opposite  obtained 
by  each  individual  being  at  the  same  time 
registered  and  made  known.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  each  practice  the  number  of 
points  obtained  by  each  man  is  read  over  to 
the  men,  and  the  register,  when  completed, 
IS  signed  by  the  non-commissioned  officers  ; 
and  this  register  is  afterwards  transcribed 
into  the  company’s  judging  distance  prac- 
tice return.  The  practice  of  judging  distance, 
like  the  target  practice,  is  divided  into  three 
periods^  each  period  consisting  of  four  prac- 
tices. Every  man  commences  the  course 
of  practice  in  the  third  class,  and  is  exercised 
therein  at  sixteen  different  distances  in  four 
practices.  At  the  conclusion  of  these  prac- 
tices the  register  is  made  up.  All  those  men 
who  obtain  si.xteen  points  pass  into  the  se- 
cond class,  the  remainder  recommence  the 
practice  of  the  third  class.  Each  company 
is  now  told  off  into  two  classes  and  into  sec- 
tions, and  the  practices  continue  in  that 
order,  each  class  being  exercised  at  sixteen 
different  distances  in  four  practices.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  practice  in  the  second 
period,  the  register  is  made  up  as  before. 
All  those  men  who  in  the  practice  of  the 
second  class  obtain  sixteen  points,  pass  into 
the  first  class,  the  remainder  repeat  the 
practice  of  the  second  class,  The  test  for 
passing  from  the  third  to  the  second  class  is 
the  same  as  in  the  practice  of  the  first 
period.  'The  company  is  now  told  off  into 
three  classes,  and  into  sections  as  before, 
and  each  class  exercised  at  sixteen  different 
distances  in  four  practices.  The  second 
class  is  composed  partly  of  men  who  repeat 
the  practice  of  the  second  class,  and  partly 
of  those  who  have  passed  out  of  the  tliirii 
class  in  the  second  period.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  practice  in  the  third  period, 
the  columns  of  this  period  in  the  company’s 
judging  distance  practice  return,  are  added 
up  and  signed  as  directed  for  the  first  and 
second  periods.  A final  olassification  is 
then  made,  and  the  man  who,  in  the  practice 
of  the  first  class,  obtains  the  greatest  number 
of  points,  receives  the  prize  as  the  best 
judge  of  distance. 
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The  following  remai-ks  apply  to  rifle- 
practice  Tvlien  left  entirely  to  the  inde- 
pendent judgment  and  undirected  effort  of 
the  rifleman: — One  of  the  flrst  lessons 
ehould  consist  of  the  following  practice  at  a 
target  about  eighteen  inches  in  diameter, 
and  at  a distance  of  ten  or  twelve  paces. 
Having  put  a small  copper  thimble,  or  per- 
cussion-cap, from  which  the  composition 
has  been  removed,  upon  the  nipple,  the 
pupil  should  raise  the  rifle  (previously 
cocked)  steadily  to  his  shoulder,  and.  while 
closing  his  left  eye,  look  intently  with  the 
right  along  the  first  sight  to  the  more  dis- 
tant one,  the  gaze  being  steadily  fixed  upon 
the  mark,  however,  and  not  on  Ihe  sight, 
and  the  muzzle  being  raised  above  the 
bulFs-eye.  The  rifle  should  now  be  steadily 
lowered,  and  at  the  instant  that  the  more 
distant  sight  covers  the  centre  of  the  bull’s- 
eye  the  motion  should  be  arrested,  the 
centre  of  the  heel-plate,  as  above  directed, 
firmly  pressed  against  the  muscle  of  the 
shoulder,  and  the  trigger  simultaneously 
pulled.  All  delay  is  bad  when  once  the  aim 
has  been  clearly  got.  After  the  cock  has 
fallen  on  the  nipple,  the  eye  should  still 
look,  for  the  space  of  a second  at  least,  as 
fixedly  as  before  upon  the  target,  noting 
carefully  the  deflection  upon  each  occasion. 
Easy  as  this  may  appear,  it  will  be  found 
that  to  do  it  without  flinching  requires  some 
considerable  practice.  When  that  amount 
of  proficiency  is  obtained,  the  same  process 
should  be  repeated  with  caps,  proceeding 
gradually  to  the  use  of  a few  grains  of  gun- 
powder, increasing  the  charge  to  two  or 
three  drachms.  When  the  slightest  terror 
is  no  longer  felt  at  the  critical  moment  of 
he  explosion,  a bullet,  with  a very  small 
charge  of  powder  may  be  ventured  on.  By 
degrees  the  shooter  will  find  himself  ac- 
quiring confidence,  and  having  repeatedly 
struck  the  target  at  a dozen  yards  with  half 
a drachm  of  powder,  he  will  find  the  same 
feat  practicable  enough  at  twenty,  fifty,  and 
finally  at  a hundred  yards,  with  one  drachm, 
or  one  drachm  and  a half.  Having  pro- 
ceeded so  far,  he  will  do  well  to  continue 
working  daily  at  the  latter  range  for  some 
weeks,  until  he  can  make  certain  of  raising 
his  rifle  to  the  “present,”  and  of  striking 
the  bull’s-eye  almost  at  the  same  moment. 
He  may  then  progressively  extend  his  dis- 
tance by  twenty  or  twenty- five  yards  at  a 
time,  till  he  has  reached  the  cxtremest 
limits  at  which  good  shooting  can  be  calcu- 
lated upon.  He  may  consider  himself 
somewhat  above  an  average  shot,  when  at 
fifty  yards  he  can  make  sure  of  obtaining 
twenty  hits  all  within  a circle  of  live  inches 
in  diameter ; at  a hundred  yards  within  a 
circle  of  ten  incites ; at  two  hundred  yards 
within  a circle  of  twenty  inches  ; and  so  on 
tip  to  a thousand  yards.  As  to  that  range, 
if  the  shooter  can  be  certain  of  putting  ten 
bullets  in  succession  within  eight  feet  in 
diameter,  he  will  do  as  much  as  any  one  need 
h)pe  to  achieve.  There  are  many  apparently 
trifling  and  non-essential  points  to  attend 
to  in  ritle-shootlng  which  a tyro  is  little  apt 
to  heed,  among  which  are  the  following: — 
A very  important  matter  to  be  kept  in 
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mind  while  practising  at  the  target  is  the 
charge  of  powder.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly 
inculcated  that,  after  careful  trial,  the  pro- 
per charge  for  a particular  rifle  having  been 
once  determined  upon,  that  charge  ought 
never  to  be  Increased  or  diminished  even  by 
a grain.  When  the  greatest  possible  accu- 
racy is  required  in  shooting,  it  is  well  worth 
while  to  weigh  each  charge  in  a delicate 
balance,  and  subsequently  to  enclose  it  in  a 
small  dry  glass  or  metal  tube,  carefully 
securing  it  with  a cork  or  stopper.  If  this 
process  be  deemed  too  tedious,  a small 
brass  -charger  should  he  used,  slightly 
“ hooped,”  each  time  that  it  is  filled;  it 
should  then  be  tapped  lightly  at  the  bottom, 
so  as  to  shake  off  the  superfluous  grains, 
leaving  the  measure  exactly  filled.  Care 
should  be  taken  that  no  extraneous  matters 
get  mixed  up  with  the  powder,  as  every 
particle  of  the  kind,  however  small,  will 
diminish  more  or  less  the  momentum  of  the 
bullet,  causing  it  to  strike  low,  for  besides 
displacing  a certain  bulk  of  powder,  any 
matter  of  the  kind  prevents  the  due  and 
regular  ignition  of  the  charge.  It  has 
frequently  been  remarked  that,  when 
using  a loose  charge,  the  best  shooting 
was  at  the  commencement  of  the  prac- 
tice, when  the  flask  was  lull.  This  arises 
from,  the  common  habit  of  filling  a flask 
when  about  three  parts  empty;  the  dust, 
smaller  grains,  &c.,  thus  collect  at  the 
bottom,  and  the  force  of  each  later  dis- 
charge is  proportionably  feebler.  To  avoid 
this,  the  stock  of  powder  should  be  occa- 
sionally sifted  through  a lawn  or  silk  sieve. 
American  riflemen  attach  much  importance, 
at  shooting- matches,  to  wimng  out  the 
barrel  after  every  discharga  For  this  pur- 
pose the  shooter  is  provided  with  a number 
of  pieces  of  rag  (the  material  preferred  being 
cotton  flannel),  each  about  two  inches 
square ; one  of  these  being  twisted  round  a 
rod  kept  for  the  purpose,  is  passed  up  and 
down  the  barrel  alter  each  shot,  care  being 
taken  never  to  use  the  same  rag  twice  until 
it  has  been  thoroughly  washed.  In  England 
so  much  nicety  is  not  considered  essential 
even  in  match-shooting;  but  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  occasional  removalof  t he 

Sroducts  of  combustion  is  very  desirable.— 
looks  : The  Rifle  and  flow  to  Use  it,  by  Hans 
Busk,  28.  6d. ; Rifle  Volunteers,  Is. ; Jervis's 
Rifle  Musket,  2s. 

KINGWOKM.— A disease  of  the  skin 
which  is  generally  confined  to  the  scalp  of 
the  head,  but  sometimes  appears  on,  or  ex- 
tends to  the  forehead,  the  neck,  the  arms, 
the  hands,  and  other  parts  of  the  body. 
The  first  symptoms  of  ringworm  are,  small 
red  pimples  breaking  out  iu  a circular  form, 
and  containing  an  acrid  fluid.  At  the  same 
time,  if  the  seat  of  the  disease  be  the  scalp, 
the  hair  breaks  and  falls  oil',  leaving  a bald 
circular  jiatch  ; this  from  being  of  an  incon- 
siderable size  at  first,  spreads  until  it  some- 
times becomes  as  large  ns  the  palm  of  the 
hand.  Great  telling  accompanies  the  dis- 
order, and  the  patch  will  be  found  scurfy, 
slightly  red,  with  the  irregularly  broken 
hairs  protruding.  If  the  disea.ie  be  un- 
checked by  treatment,  it  goes  on  e.xtending. 
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until  at  the  last  it  involves  almost  the  entire 
scalp.  The  hair  which  is  not  detached  on 
the  affected  part,  becomes  lighter  in  colour 
and  woolly  in  texture.  If  pustules  form,  the 
discharge  from  them  dries  in  the  form  of 
scurfy  scabs  or  in  crusts.  The  treatment  of 
ringworm  consists  in  shaving  the  part  and 
keeping  it  clean  with  soap  and  water.  The 
applications  first  employed  should  be  of  a 
soothing  nature,  and  stimulants  had  re- 
course to  gradually.  Numerous  remedies 
are  resorted  in  the  case  of  ringworm  with 
varying  success  ; the  following  M^e  deemed 
the  most  reliable.  When  the  disease  is  not 
of  long  standing,  use  the  following  lotion 
Take  of 

Sulphate  of  zinc  . . J a drachm  to 
1 drachm. 

Acetate  of  lead  . . 15  grains. 

Distilled  water  . . 6 ounces. 

Mix  them  for  a wash.  With  this  lotion  the 
affected  parts  are  to  be  washed,  and  if  this 
fails  the  following  may  be  used 

Nitrate  of  silver  . . . i drachm. 

Dilute  nitric  acid  . . h ounce. 

With  this  mixture,  the  diseased  circles, 
after  the  scalp  has  been  shaved,  should  be 
pencilled  over,  and  in  ten  or  fifteen  minutes 
afterwards,  the  parts  should  be  .well 
sponged,  first  with  tepid  water,  and  then 
covered  with  pledgets  of  lint  dipped  in  cold 
water,  and  the  evaporation  diminished  by 
covering  the  wet  lint  with  oiled  silk.  An 
ointment  composed  of  a drachm  of  sul- 
phate of  zinc,  to  an  ounce  of  simple 
cerate,  is  also  found  to  be  of  the 
greatest  service.  Care  should  be  taken 
to  wash  the  head  free  from  the  previous 
ointment  or  lotion,  before  a fresh  applica- 
tion is  made.  During  the  prevalence  of  the 
disease,  the  head  should  be  enveloped  in 
a linen  cap.  Dew  diseases  give  more  trouble 
and  vexation  in  the  managernent  than 
ringworm,  for  it  often  resists  lor  months 
the  best  directed  treatment,  and  that  which 
succeeds  admirably  in  one  case  olten  lails 
to  make  any  impression  in  another.  The 
o-reatest  care,  therefore,  should  be  exercised 
in  this  respect,  and  the  moment  the  disease 
presents  the  slightest  indications,  active 
steps  should  be  taken  to  repel  it.  Nor  does 
the  cure  depend  upon  local  applications 
alone.  The  system  generally  should  be 
watched  and  regulated  ; an  occasional  mild 
saline  aperient  should  be  administered, 
uidcd  by  tonic  medicines,  such  ns  iron,  bark, 
and  mineral  acids.  The  diet  must  likewise 
be  strictly  attended  to,  and  nutritious 
food,  of  which  red  meats  and  ripe  fruits 
form  a portion,  should  be  rigorously  ad- 
liered  to.  Clothing,  ventilation,  and  ex- 
ercise must  in  their  turn  be  equally 
well  cared  for.  It  is  dilllcult  to  determine 
what  is  the  precise  origin  of  the  disease; 
but  want  of  cleanliness  and  improper  Ibod, 
particularly  an  exclusively  vegetable  diet, 
are  the  most  commonly  predisposing  causes. 
When  it  liappens  that  one  child  in  a family 
or  a school  is  attacked  with  this  disease, 
lie  should  be  kept  ajiart  from  the  rest  until 
a cure  is  effected.  The  comb,  brush,  towel. 


and  every  other  article  likely  to  come  in 
contact  with  the  part  affected,  should  be 
scrupulously  kept  for  his  separate  use,  and, 
indeed,  these  articles  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  leave  the  room  in  which  the 
patient  is,  until  they  have  been  thoroughly 
washed  and  cleansed.  So  highly  contagiou.s 
is  this  disease,  that  it  is  Irequentiy  extended 
to  different  portions  of  the  same  head  by 
combs,  brushes,  &c.,  or  by  the  nails,  which 
children  are  apt  to  use  freely,  on  account 
of  the  itching ; and  it  sometimes  occurs 
that  a whole  school  will  in  a few  days  take 
the  complaint  from  a single  pupil. 

ROACH.— A handsome  fish  inhabiting 
many  of  our  deep  still  rivers,  and  preferring, 
in  general,  quiet  waters.  The  roach  is  deep 
but  thin,  and  the  back  elevated  ; the  scales 
are  large,  and  easily  fall  off.  The  fins  are 
red,  particularly  whilst  in  perfection,  as 
they  may  also  be  known  to  be  by  the 
smoothness  of  the  scales,  which,  when  out 


of  season,  feel  like  the  rougfi  side  of  an 
oyster- shell;  the  side  line  bends  much  on 
the  middle  towards  the  belly,  and  the  tail  is 
a little  forked.  The  best  season  for  roach- 
fishing is  from  autumn  until  the  following 
spring.  In  May  they  usually  spawn ; and 
after  tins  they  continue  out  of  season  for 
several  weeks,  hardly  recovering  until  the 
latter  end  of  July,  Roach-angling  afl’ords 
much  interest  to  those  lovers  of  the  sport 
who  are  shut  out  from  the  higher  pursuits 
of  lly-fishing.  The  rod  used  is  a very  light 
but  long  one,  with  a tolerably  stiff  top.  A 
considerable  length  of  rod  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  command  a sufllcient  swim 
without  exposing  the  angler  to  the  sight  of 
the  fish.  It  must  be  also  remembered,  that 
although  this,  in  common  with  every  rod, 
should  be  elastic,  it  must  by  no  means  be 
too  limber  or  flexible,  or  it  will  not  strike 
the  lish  smartly.  The  action  of  the  wrist 
would  be  lost,  or  communicated  too  slowly, 
when  it  had  to  be  dill'used  through  the 
elasticities  of  too  pliant  a rod.  AVith  regard 
to  the  line,  the  most  e.xpert  anglers,  in  this 
particular  branch  of  the  sport,  will  seldom 
use  any  but  one  of  single  hair ; others  use 
the  finest  gut  procurable,  especially  for  the 
lower  portion  of  the  line.  Some,  again, 
employ  a line  made  of  two  hairs  twisted  for 
the  upper  part,  and  allow  two  or  three 
feet  of  the  lower  portion  to  be  formed  of 
one  hair  only,  by  which,  should  a fish 
break  away,  the  hook  only  is  lo.«t,  and 
not  the  float.  The  hook  in  roach  ang- 
ling should  be  as  fine  as  the  line;  when 
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o!  single  hair,  it  may  be  No.  9,  10,  or  11 ; 
and  in  tlie  depth  of  winter,  when  the  bitings 
amount  to  little  more  than  a nibble,  this 
will  not  be  too  small.  If  a gut  line  be 
employed,  the  hook  may  be  No.  8 or  9 ; and 
it  is  also  advisable  to  take  off  the  glare  of 
The  gut,  and  make  it  as  little  conspicuous  us 
possible,  to  stain  it  very  lightly  of  a pale 
water  blue.  The  shooting  of  the  line  should 
engage  as  much  attention  as  the  rest,  that 
the  lead  may  not  scare  the  fish.  Unless 
there  be  much  wind,  or  a strong  ripple  from 
current,  &c.,  there  should  be  somewnat  less 
than  a quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  float  to 
•appear  above  the  water.  The  length  of  line 
irom  the  float  to  the  rod  may  vary  according 
te  circumstances,  as  from  eighteen  inches  to 
two  feet ; but  the  shorter  it  is,  the  more 
command  will  the  angler  have  over  the 
extremely  line  winter  bites  of  the  iargest 
fish.  The  baits  used  in  roach-fishing  are 
principaliy  gentles  and  pastes.  In  rivers, 
lakes,  and  ponds,  in  out-of-the-way  places, 
although  gentles  are  used,  yet  worms  are 
chiefly  depended  on.  As  worm  baits,  the 
marsh,  the  brandling,  the  blood,  and  the  , 
red,  are  taken  with  eagerness  by  roach  when 
they  are  on  the  feed ; but  the  worms  should 
be  well  secured  to  ensure  success.  Worms 
may  be  considered  as  the  early  spring  bait. 
In  its  more  advanced  periods,  worms  alter- 
nate with  caddies,  with  larva;  and  pupa;, 
or  lobs  and  grubs  of  all  sorts.  Salmon-roe 
is  a favourite  bait  at  this  season  with  some 
anglers,  who  find  it  taken  freely  by  roach, 
particularly  in  the  still  deeps  of  rivers. 
Gentles  are  employed  for  the  advanced 
summer  and  autumn  months,  with  pastes  of 
various  kinds,  particularly  the  stale  bread 
paste  for  still  waters,  and  the  new  bread 
paste  for  streams  and  currents.  When 
angling  in  a tide  river  for  roach,  it  is  essen- 
tially necessary  to  try  the  bait  at  various 
depths,  for  roach  then  never  remain  sta- 
tionary, particularly  from  the  time  the  tide 
is  flowing  until  high  water.  To  this  period 
they  commonly  bite  well,  but  as  commonly 
they  cease  as  soon  as  the  tide  turns,  except 
there  be  a fresh  in  the  river  when  they  will 
oftentimes  take  in  the  ebb  also.  In  navi- 
gable rivers,  chot-se  those  days  when  there 
is  a flush  of  water  let  out  of  the  pounds  and 
locks.  In  these  cases,  the  fish  lie  waiting  for 
Tvhat  the  disturbed  state  of  the  stream  brings 
down.  Should  the  current  flow  very  strong, 
try  for  them  towards  the  sides  of  the  stream. 

KOACIl  BOIUKD.— Scale,  gut,  and  wash 
the  fish ; wipe  them,  eut  them  in  three  or 
four  places  on  the  sides ; put  into  a stew- 
pan  some  small  beer,  vinegar,  and  water 
(enough  to  cover  the  flah) ; add  some  salt, 
a bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  parsley,  and  a stick 
of  horse-radish  sliced ; when  it  boils,  put  in 
the  fish.  Serve  with  anchovy  sauce. 

ROACH  FltlEU.  — Scale  and  gut  the 
roach,  wash  them  in  salt-and-water,  and 
wipe  them  exceedingly  dry ; flour  and  fry 
them  in  boiling  lard,  until  they  are  brown 
and  crisp  ; lay  them  in  a warm  dish  ; pour 
the  fat  out  of  the  pan,  put  in  a piece  of 
bulter,  and  when  it  boils,  try  some  sage  and 
parsley  until  it  is  crisp,  lay  it  on  the  roach, 
and  serve  with  anchovy  sauce. 
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ROADS,  TO  Make.— The  first  thing  to  be 
attended  to  in  the  construction  of  a road,  is 
the  drainage  of  the  foundation.  In  country 
roads  a ditch  should  be  formed  on  each  aide. 
It  should  be  of  sufficient  capacity  to  carry 
off  all  the  water  which  falls  on  the  surface. 
The  foundation  of  a road  may  be  either  the 
natural  surface  of  the  ground,  rendered  dry 
by  drainage,  or  it  may  be  raised  above  the 
natural  surface  by  embanking.  And,  as  a 
rule,  the  road  should  be  raised  by  embank- 
ing above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  on  each 
side,  in  order  that  it  may  be  dry,  and  may 
be  acted  on  by  the  sun  or  wind.  In  forming 
embankments,  the  best  mode  is  to  follow  by 
shallow  layers  of  the  materials.  Each  layer 
should  be  allowed  to  settle,  which  it  will  do 
to  a concave  surface,  as  seen  in  the  annexed 
figure ; and  be  pounded  or  rammed  before 


the  next  is  added.  In  this  way  an  embank- 
ment of  the  greatest  solidity  will  be  obtained. 
In  the  common  roads  of  this  country  no 
further  preparation  is  made  than  the  mere 
drainage  of  the  ground  ; the  protective  ma- 
terials or  road  being  simply  laid  on  the 
natural  surface  without  any  intervening 
base.  But  unless  the  traffic  is  to  be  exceed- 
ingly light,  such  a construction  is  false 
economy.  The  great  aim  should  be  to  ex- 
tend the  pressure  on  the  surface  of  the  road 
on  as  great  an  extent  of  the  foundation  as 
possible.  This  is  effected  by  the  interpo- 
sition of  the  base  of  the  road,  formed  of  a 
layer  of  brushwood  or  faggots,  of  a solid 
mass  of  concrete  or  of  a pitching  of  large 
stones,  and  sometimes  on  very  soft  ground, 
the  layer  of  brushwood  or  faggots  is  used 
in  combination  with  either  of  the  other  two. 
In  either  case,  the  first  operation  is  to  solidity 
by  rolling  or  priming  the  earth  foundation, 
and  to  form  it  to  the  same  transverse  section 
that  the  upper  surface  of  the  roadway  is  to 
have.  When  faggots  or  brushwood  are 
used,  which  should  only  be  in  wet  situations, 
the  layer  should  be  from  four  to  six  inches 
thick,  with  the  joints  well  crossed ; and  it 
must  be  at  such  a depth  as  to  be  beyond  Hie 
influence  of  atmospheric  changes.  In  laying 
broken  stones,  or  macadam,  to  form  a road 
surface,  great  care  is  requisite ; it  should 
be  spread  in  shovelfuls,  equally,  so  as 
to  form  an  even  layer  of  three  inches 
thick.  When  this  layer  is  consolidated, 
a/iotlier  of  the  same  thickness  should  be 
added  in  the  same  way,  and  so  on  till 
the  requisite  depth  of  covering  is  obtained. 
31oist  weather  should  be  chosen  for  laying 
on  macadam,  as  in  dry  weather  the  stones 
do  not  bind  together,  but  roll  about, 
and  are  ground  to  dust.  To  accelerate 
the  binding  together  of  the  stones,  it  is 
sometirae.s  the  practice  to  spread  a thin  layer 
of  sand,  gravel,  or  other  foreign  matter  over 
the  surface  of  the  macadam.  This  practice, 
when  needlessly  resorted  to,  or  badly  done, 
or  when  improper  materials  are  used,  is 
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injurious  in  its  effects  ; but  when,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  used  in  cases  of  necessity, 
such  as  when  macadam  is  laid  on  in  dry 
weather,  and  when  its  effect  is  simply  to 
cement  the  stones  in  their  places  till  they 
become  locked  and  compacted  together,  it  is 
most  benefloial.  To  produce  such  an  effect, 
the  blending  material  should  be  in  very 
small  quantity.  The  best  is  the  grit  of  the 
macadam  stones  ; the  worst  is  chalk,  on  ac- 
count of  the  effect  which  the  weather  has  on 
it.  Soft  sand  is  bad  also,  because  it  lifts 
with  the  wheels,  and  balls  the  horses’  feet. 
When  the  road  is  newly  covered,  particular 
attention  must  be  paid  to  raking  in  the  ruts, 
and  placing  large  stones  or  other  fenders,  so 
as  to  oblige  vehicles  to  pass  over  every  por- 
tion of  the  surface  in  turn.  In  using  gravel 
for  the  surface  of  a road,  it  is  important  to 
choose  that  which  contains  the  smallest 
portion  of  brittle  stones,  such  as  flints. 
When  taken  from  the  pit,  the  gravel  should 
be  screened  through  a screen,  with  meshes 
of  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  square. 
■Tiie  portion  which  passes  through  is  termed 
•'‘hoggin,”  and  is  reserved  for  foot-paths; 
:and  of  the  remainder,  the  stones  which 
•exceed  two  inches  should  be  broken.  The 
gravel  should  not  be  divested  of  loam  vvhich 
adheres  to  it  when  it  is  dry  from  the  pit,  as 
this  forma  the  cement  which  causes  the 
separate  stones  to  unite  together  until  they 
are  Anally  compacted  by  the  traffic.  But 
sometimes  the  gravel  is  perfectly  clean,  in 
which  case  recourse  must  be  had  to  some 
other  material,  for  the  purpose  of  binding 
it,  as  loam,  chalk,  or  clay.  These,  or  any  of 
them,  should  be  added  in  sufficient  quantity 
4o  cause  the  setting  of  the  round  stones. 
The  loam  of  the  road  itself  is  the  beat  ma- 
terial to  be  used,  and  next  to  that  clay ; chalk 
is  the  worst.  When  necessity  compels  the 
use  of'Chalk,  it  should  be  reduced  to  powder, 
and  mixed  with  the  gravel,  before  the  latter  is 
spread,  and  not  uaea  as  a top-dressing.  The 
maintaining  of  a macadam  road  in  repair 
can  only  be  done  by  incessant  attention.  It 
will  not  do  to  wait  till  the  road  is  worn  into 
deep  ruts  a.nd  hollows,  and  then  to  till  up 
these  with  a few  loads  of  macadam.  The 
repair,  so  to  speak,  must  go  on  continually. 
The  road  must  never  be  allowed  to  wear  into 
ruts  ; but  as  soon  as  a portion  is  observed 
beginning  to  wear,  its  surface  should  be 
loosened  with  the  pick,  and  the  stones  re-- 
placed,  so  that  the  coating  shall  become  all 
of  unequal  tliickness.  By  this  means  the 
crust  will  wear  down  equally,  and  when 
fresh  stone  requires  to  be  applied,  it  must 
'lie  done  by  slightly  loosening  with  the  pick 
all  the  surface  where  it  is  required,  and 
Bpreadiii^  tlie  fresh  stones  iii  u stratuin,  not 
exceeding  in  tliickness  their  own  depth. 
Kor  this  general  repair  spring  or  autumn  is 
the  best  season.  It  is  a most  judicious  plan 
to  coat  irregularly  a great  length  of  road 
at  a time.  No  sooner  does  wet  weather  set 
in  at  the  close  of  the  autumn  than  the  roads, 
already  heavy  enough,  are  coated  in  half- 
mile  lengths.  Irregularly  from  side  to  side, 
with  four  or  live  inches  of  new  stone ; and 
the  result  is  that  the  poor  animals  of  draught 
must  only  carry  half  their  proper  loud,  or 


work  at  halt  speed.  Fender  stones  have 
also  to  be  laid  down  in  such  a way,  th.at 
the  zig-zag  course  taken  to  avoid  them 
nearly  doubles  the  length  of  way  to  be  tra- 
velled. It  is  much  better  to  coat  the  road 
from  side  to  side  with  the  thin  layer  as 
above  described,  and  in  short  lengths  from 
twenty  to  thirty  yards,  leaving  between 
each  length  an  interval  of  the  same  length 
uncoated.  The  relief  given  to  the  animal  by 
this  uncoated  portion  is  such  that  he  does 
not  alter  his  pace,  and  as  there  is  no  need  of 
fender  stones,  his  course  is  straight.  So 
soon  as  the  coated  portions  have  become 
set,  the  intervals  between  are  treated  in  the 
same  way.  By  this  means  the  traffic  is 
spread  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  road, 
and  the  macadam  wears  down  equally,  and 
not  in  ruts.  When  a macadam  road  is  very 
wet,  its  materials  grind  to  powder  rapidly 
under  the  traffic.  There  is,  therefore,  the 
greater  necessity  for  facilitating  the  flow  of 
the  water  from  the  road  in  wet  weather,  by 
removing  all  mud  or  filth  that  obstructs  it. 
This  is  done  by  scraping  either  with  a 
hand-scraper  or  with  the  machine.  The 
hand-scraper  has  an  iron  blade  about 
eighteen  inches  long  and  six  inches  deep, 
slightly  curved  at  each  extremity,  and  lixed 
at  right  angles  to  a long  handle.  The 
machine-  scraper  is  much  more  efficient  in 
sweeping,  and  less  destructive  to  the  roads. 
But  when  the  mud  on  the  road  is  in  a pasty 
condition,  and  the  road  has  been  softened 
under  it  by  long-continued  rains,  or  has  been 
broken  up  by  frost,  and  the  surface  is  lifted 
by  the  tyres  of  the  carriage-wheels,  the  em- 
ployment of  the  scrapers  would  tend  to  tear 
up  the  surface  and  destroy  the  road.  In 
such  a case  the  remedy  is  to  add  water  to 
the  mud  till  it  is  of  a consistence  to  flow, 
and  does  not  stick  to  the  tyres  of  the  wheels. 
The  m.aterials  will  then  be  fastened  again  in 
their  places  by  the  traffic,  and  after  a short 
time  the  scraper  may  be  employed.  But  a 
much  more  effectual  cleanser  is  the  scaven- 
ger’s brush  ; and  although  the  use  of  this 
cannot  be  afforded  on  country  roads,  it  can 
be  so  in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns,  and 
with  great  advantage.  Sweeping  does  not 
injure  a road  so  much  as  scraping,  and  it 
can  be  done  when  the  road  is  too  wet  for  the 
scraper  to  be  employed.  The  mud  swept  or 
scraped  to  the  sides  of  the  road  should 
be  collected  in  heaps,  and  carted  away  as 
speedily  as  possible.  lu  very  dry  weather, 
macadam  is  very  speedily  vvorn  to  dust,  un- 
less the  road  be  regularly  .watered.  The 
watering  carts  should  be  made  light  and 
mounted  on  springs,  and  should  proceed  at 
a smart  space,  spreading  the  water  in  a 
gentle  shower.  For  the  purpose  of  repairing 
the  roads,  depots  for  broken  stone  should  be 
established  at  intervals  of  about  a quarter 
of  a mile;  they  should  be  in  the  form  of  a 
parallelogram,  walled  on  three  sides,  for  the 
facility  of  moving  the  stones,  which  this 
form  affords ; and  they  are  of  ample  size  if 
they  contain  about  thirty  cubic  yards  of 
stone...  lu  determining  the  width  of  a road, 
regard  must  be  had  to  the  amount  of  traffic ; 
and  in  consideration  of  this,  to  make  i)ro- 
vision  for  one,  two,  or  more  vehicles  pass- 
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inc,  as  the  ease  may  require.  First,  there- 
fore, the  e.vtreme  width  of  the  largest 
vehicle  ii.sed  in  tlie  district,  with  its  load, 
should  be  ascertained,  and  to  this  a foot 
should  be  added,  and  the  width  of  the  road 
should  be  some  multiple  of  the  dimension. 

KOASTIiNG. — The  first  requisite  for 
roasting  is  to  have  a clear  brisk  fire,  pro- 
portioned to  the  joint  that  is  to  be  roasted  ; 
without  this,  every  attempt  must  prove 
abortive.  The  next  thing  is  to  see  that  the 
spit  is  properly  cleaned  before  it  enters  the 
meat,  and  the  less  it  passes  through,  the 
better.  A neck  and  loin  of  meat  requires  to 
be  carefully  jointed  before  it  is  put  on  the 
spit,  that  the  carver  may  separate  them 
easily  and  neatly.  The  joint  should  be 
balanced  evenly  on  the  spit,  that  its  motion 
may  be  regular,  and  the  tire  operate  equally 
on  every  part;  for  this  purpose  balancing 
skewers  are  necessary.  All  roasting  should 
be  done  open  to  the  air,  to  ventilate  the  meat 
from  its  own  fumes,  and  by  the  radiant  heat 
of  a glowing  fire;  otherwise  it  is  in  fact 
baked  and  rendered  less  wholesome.  For 
the  same  reason  when  a joint  is  dressed,  it 
is  better  to  keep  it  hot  by  the  fire,  than  to 
put  it  under  a cover,  that  the  exhalations 
may  freely  escape.  In  making  up  the  fire 
for  roasting,  it  should  be  three  or  lour  inches 
longer  at  each  end  than  the  joint  on  the  spit, 
or  the  ends  of  the  meat  cannot  be  properly 
browned.  Half  an  hour  at  least  before  the 
roasting  begins,  prepare  the  fire  by  putting 
on  a few  coals,  so  as  to  be  sufficiently 
kindled  by  the  time  the  fire  is  wanted.  Put 
some  of  them  between  the  bars,  and  small 
coals  or  cinders  wetted  at  the  back  of  the 
fire.  In  some  families  not  provided  with  a 
jack  or  spit,  a bottle-jack  is  a valuable  in- 
strument for  roasting;  and  when  this  can- 
not be  had,  a skewer  and  a string,  or  rather 
a quantity  of  coarse  worsted  loosely  twisted, 
is  as  philosophical  an  apparatus  as  any,  and 
will  answer  the  purpose  quite  as  well.  Do 
not  put  the  meat  too  near  the  fire  at  first. 
The  larger  the  joint,  the  farther  it  must  be 
kept  from  the  fire  ; if  once  it  gets  scorched, 
the  outside  will  become  hard  and  will  acquire 
a disagreeable  taste.  If  the  fire  is  prevented 
from  penetrating  it.  the  meat  will  appear 
done,  before  it  is  little  more  than  half- 
roasted.  besides  losing  the  pale  brown 
colour  which  has  so  inviting  an  appearance 
in  roasted  meat.  From  ten  to  fourteen 
inches  should  be  the  distance  at  which  the 
joint  is  placed  when  first  put  down,  and 
afterwards  it  should  be  brought  nearer  by 
degrees.  If  the  joint  is  thicker  at  one  end 
than  the  other,  lay  the  spit  slanting,  with 
the  thickest  part  nearest  the  fire.  \\  hen  the 
mentis  thin  and  tender,  the  fire  should  be 
small  and  brisk ; but  for  a large  joint,  the 
lire  should  he  strong,  and  equally  good  in 
ftvery  part  of  the^^ate,  or  the  ineftt  will  not 
be  uniformly  done.  Stir  the  fire  well  before 
the  meat  is  set  down,  keep  it  clear  at  the 
bottom,  and  take  care  that  there  are  no 
smoky  coals  in  the  front.  If  a jack  be  used 
it  should  be  carefully  oiled  and  laept  clean, 
and  covered  from  the  dust,  or  it  will  never 
act  well.  The  dripping-pan  should  be 
placed  at  such  a distance  from  the  fire  as 
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just  to  catch  the  drippings  ; if  it  be  too  near, 
the  ashes  will  fall  into  the  pan  and  spoil  the 
contents.  If  too  far  from  the  fire,  the 
drippings  will  not  only  be  lost,  but  the 
meat  will  be  blackened  and  spoiled  by  the 
fetid  smoke,  which  will  arise  when  the  fat 
falls  on  the  live  cinders.  The  meat  must 
be  well  basted,  to  keep  it  moist.  IVhen  it 
does  not  supply  dripping  enough  for  this 
purpose,  add  some  that  has  been  saved  on 
some  former  occasions,  and  properly  pre- 
pared ; this  answers  as  well,  if  not  better, 
than  butter.  Koasting  meat  should  not  be 
sprinkled  with  salt  till  nearly  done,  as  it 
tends  to  draw  out  the  gravy.  Basting  with 
a little  salt  and  water  when  the  meat  is  first 
laid  down,  is  often  done,  but  the  practice  is 
not  good.  Where  the  fat  is  very  fine  and 
delicate,  it  is  best  to  cover  it  with  writing 
paper,  to  prevent  it  wasting;  but  fat  in 
general  is  as  well  exposed  to  the  action  of 
the  fire.  Half  an  hour  before  the  meat  is 
done,  prepare  some  gravy,  if  necessary  ; and 
just  before  it  is  taken  up,  put  it  nearer  the 
fire,  to  brown  it.  If  it  is  to  be  frothed,  baste 
and  dredge  it  carefully  with  flour.  When 
the  joint  is  quite  done,  take  it  up  imme- 
diately, as  every  moment  beyond  that  is 
injurious  to  the  meat.  With  respect  to  the 
time  required  for  roasting,  the  general  rule 
of  a quarter  of  an  hour  to  a pound  of  meat 
is  a pretty  fair  estimate,  but  it  will  not  do 
for  all  kinds  of  joints.  The  use  of  a meat 
screen  must  also  be  taken  into  consideration, 
as  it  tends  materially  to  assist  the  operation, 
by  concentrating  the  heat  and  excluding  the 
cold  draughts  of  air.  Attention  must  be 
paid  to  the  nature  of  the  joint,  whether  thick 
or  thin,  the  strength  of  the  tire,  the  nearness 
of  the  meat  to  it,  and  the  frequency  with 
which  it  is  basted.  The  more  it  is  basted, 
the  less  time  will  it  take,  as  it  keeps  the 
meat  soft  and  meUow  on  the  outside,  and 
the  fire  acts  upon  it  with  greater  force. 
Much  will  depend  on  the  time  the  meat  has 
been  kept,  and  on  the  temperature  of  the 
weather.  The  same  weight  of  meat  will  re- 
quire twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour  longer 
in  cold  w'eather  to  roast  it  than  in  warm 
weather  ; and  the  same  principle  applies  to 
meat  when  fresh  killed  than  when  it  has 
been  kept  till  it  is  tender.  If  meat  should 
happen  to  get  frozen,  it  sho\iId  be  thawed, 
by  lying  some  time  in  cold  water ; and  then 
be  thoroughly  dried  in  a clean  cloth  pre- 
viously to  being  laid  down  before  the  tire, 
'file  mean  time  of  roasting  for  various  joints 
and  articles  of  food  may  be  estimated  as 
follows 

Sirloin  of  beef,  from  fifteen  to  eighteen 
potinds.  four  hours. 

Kibs  of  beef,  same  weight,  four  hours. 

Collared  ribs,  about  three  hours  and  a half. 

Haunch  of  venison,  from  three  to  four 
hours. 

Haunch,  if  in  paper  and  paste,  from  four 
to  five  hours. 

liCg  of  mutton,  of  eight  to  ten  pounds,  two 
hours  and  a hall'. 

Shoulder,  of  eight  pounds,  two  hours. 

Fillet  of  veal,  often  pounds,  stufl'ed,  three 
hours. 

Brisket  of  veal,  of  eight  pounds,  two  hours. 
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Loin,  of  eight  to  nine  pounds,  two  hours. 

Leg  of  lamb,  of  six  pounds,  one  hour  and 
a half. 

Loin,  of  three  to  four  pounds,  one  hour 
and  a quarter. 

Leg  of  pork,  of  eight  pounds,  two  hours 
and  three-quarters. 

Loin  of  pork,  of  six  pounds,  two  hours. 

Goose,  if  large,  fifty  minutes  to  an  hour. 

Green  goose,  fifty  minutes  to  an  hour. 

Duck,  if  large,  fifty  minutes. 

Hare,  an  hour  and  a quarter  to  an  hour 
and  a liaif. 

Turkey,  from  two  and  a half  to  three  and 
a half  hours,  according  to  size. 

Leveret,  fifty  minutes. 

Rabbit,  large,  one  hour. 

Wild  duck,  thirty-five  minutes. 

Partridge,  large,  thirty  minutes. 

Pigeon,  from  twenty  to  twenty- five  min- 
utes. 

Chicken,  from  twenty  to  fifty  minutes, 
according  to  size. 

Blackcock,  from  an  hour  to  an  hour  and 
a quarter. 

Sucking-pig,  from  an  hour  and  a quarter 
to  two  hours,  according  to  size. 

Fowl,  large,  sixty-five  minutes. 

Ox-heart,  stuffed,  from  two  hours  to  two 
hours  and  a half. 

Calf’s  heart,  one  hour. 

Grouse,  thirty- five  minutes. 

In  a dietetic  point  of  view,  roasted  meat 
is  not  so  easily  digested  as  boiled  meat,  but 
it  is  more  nutritious.  It  retains,  moreover, 
the  gelatine,  which  is  greatly  dissolved  out 
in  the  process  of  boiling.  If,  however,  the 
cooking  is  carried  too  far,  and  the  meat  be 
over-done,  its  nutritious  properties  are  im- 
paired. On  the  other  hand,  if  meat  is 
under- done,  although  more  nutritious,  it  is 
certainly  less  digestible.  In  placing  paper 
over  fat,  to  preserve  it,  never  use  pins  or 
skewers,  they  operate  as  so  many  taps  to 
carry  off  the  gravy;  besides,  the  paper  fre- 
quently starts  from  the  skewers,  and  is, 
consequently,  liable  to  take  lire,  to  the  great 
injury  of  both  the  flavour  and  the  appear- 
ance of  the  meat.  For  these  reasons, 
always  fasten  on  the  paper  with  tape, 
twine,  or  any  other  suitable  string. 

ROASTING  OVEN. —Apparatus  for 
roasting  meat  are  made  in  various  forms, 
intended  to  possess  tlie  combined  advantages 
of  an  ordinary  oven  and  roasting  con- 
venience. The  accompanying  engraving 
represents  a general  section  of  the  roasting 
oven  as  it  is  now  usually  executed.  The 
body  of  the  iron  roaster  is  of  a square  form, 
larger  or  smaller,  and  set  in  the  brickwork 
witl\  a fire  below  it.  The  fire,  which  burns 
on  the  bars,  ascends  round  both  sides  of  the 
roaster  in  a cavity  left  between  it  and  the 
brickwork,  passes  over  the  top  in  a similar 
cavity,  and  then  descends  by  the  back  of 
the  roaster,  in  the  direction  of  the  arrows, 
making  its  exit  by  a horizontal  Hue  situated 
at  the  lower  part  on  the  left,  and  goes  at 
last  in  the  perpendicular  flue  to  the  top  of 
the  house.  Within  the  oven  are  two  shelves, 
on  which  to  place  the  dishes.  In  the  circu- 
lation of  hot  air,  when  required,  there  is  an 
niKTture  beneath  the  door  of  the  roaster, 


having  a register  to  close  it  when  it  is  not 
wanted.  When  hot  air  is  to  circulate,  this 
register  is  opened,  and  the  air  which  is 
heated  by  the  bottom  of  the  roaster,  turns 


out  at  the  furthest  end  of  the  lower  shelf,  as 
represented  by  the  arrow  ; passes  over  the 
meat  placed  in  its  pan  and  gridiron,  ascends 
through  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the 
upper  shelf  not  reaching  to  the  front,  and 
finally  passes  off  into  the  tube  at  the  top  of 
the  roaster,  which  can  be  closed  by  a regis- 
ter, moveable  by  a small  rod  coming  to  the 
front.  This  hot  air  then  joins  that  from 
the  fire,  and  passes  into  the  flue. 

ROBERT  SAUCE.  — Rut  an  ounce  of 
butter  into  a saucepan ; set  it  over  the  fire, 
and  when  browning,  throw  in  a handful  of 
onions  cut  in  small  dice ; fry  them  brown, 
but  do  not  let  them  burn ; add  half  a spoon- 
ful of  flour,  shake  the  onions  in  it  and  give 
it  another  fry ; then  put  four  spoonfuls  of 
gravy,  and  some  pepper  and  salt,  and  boil  it 
gently  ten  minutes ; skim  it.  When  ready 
to  serve,  add  a teaspoonful  of  made  mus- 
tard, a spoonful  of  vinegar,  and  the  juice  of 
half  a lemon,  and  pour  it  round  the  steaks 
or  chops.  They  should  be  of  a fine  yellow 
brown,  and  garnished  with  fried  parsley 
and  lemon.  The  sauce  must  not  boil  after 
the  mustard  is  put  in,  otherwise  it  will 
curdle. 

Butter,  loz. ; onions,  handful ; flour, 
i tablespoonful ; gravy,  4 tablespoonfuls; 
pepper  and  salt,  to  season ; mustard.  1 tea- 
spoonful; vinegar,  1 tablespoonful;  lemon, 
juice  of  i of  I. 

ROCHELLE  SALT.— This  salt  is  a mild 
aperient  waken  in  ounce  doses,  and  more 
agreeable  than  Epsom  salts.  To  produce  it. 
dissolve  twenty  ounces  of  sub-carbonate  of 
soda  in  ten  pints  'of  water,  add,  while 
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fcoiling,  twenty-four  ounces  of  cream  of 
tartar,  filter,  evaporate  to  a pellicle,  and  set 
aside  to  crystallize. 

ROCK  CAKES.— 1.  Clean  and  dry  a 
pound  of  currants,  and  add  the  same 
quantity  of  flour,  well  dried,  half  a pound 
of  beaten  sugar,  half  a pound  of  butter,  the 
yolks  of  eight  eggs,  and  the  whites  of  six, 
well  beaten  separately  ; add  a little  nutmeg 
and  cinnamon ; mix  the  whole  well  to- 
gether, the  butter  having  been  first  beaten 
to  a cream  ; drop  the  paste  in  small  quanti- 
ties, on  buttered  paper,  and  bake  on  tins  in 
a quick  oven.  2.  Mix  a quart  of  cream 
with  twelve  tablespoonfuls  of  fiour,  the 
yolks  of  eight  eg»s,  well  beaten,  six  table- 
spoonfuls  of  finwy  pounded  loaf-sugar,  a 
little  rose-water,  and  half  a glass  of  brandy 
or  ratafia ; beat  all  well  together ; heat  the 
wafer  irons,  put  into  them  a tablespoonful 
of  the  butter,  and  turn  the  irons,  that  it  may 
bake  equally.  While  hot,  roll  them  round  a 
stick. 

1.  Currants,  lib. ; flour,  lib. ; sugar, 
Jib. ; butter,  Jib. , eggs,  8 yolks,  6 whites  ; 
nutmeg  and  cinnamon,  to  flavour.— 2.  Cream, 
1 quart ; flour,  12  tablespoonfuls  ; eggs,  8 
yolks  ; sugar,  6 tablespoonfuls ; rose-water, 
to  flavour  ; brandy  or  ratafia,  J glass. 

ROCK,  IRISH. — Blanch  a pound  of  sweet 
and  an  ounce  of  bitter  almonds  ; pick  out  a 
lew  of  the  sweet  almonds,  cut  them  in 
strips,  and  blanch  them  in  rose-water ; 
pound  the  rest  in  a mortar  with  a table- 
spoonful of  brandy,  four  ounces  of  pounded 
and  sifted  loaf-sugar,  and  half  a pound  of 
salt  butter  washed;  pound  them  till  the 
mass  appears  very  white,  and  set  in  a cool 
place  to  stiffen ; then  dip  two  tablespoonfuls 
into  cold  water,  and  with  them  form  the 
paste  as  much  like  an  egg  as  possible;  place 
on  the  bottom  of  a glass  dish  a small  plate 
or  saucer  reversed,  and  pile  the  rock  high 
up;  stick  over  it  the  cut  almonds,  and 
ornament  with  sweetmeats. 

Sweet  almonds,  lib. ; bitter  almonds, 
loz. ; brandy,  1 tablespoonful ; sugar,  Jib. ; 
salt  butter,  jib. 

ROClvERy.  — A rockery,  if  judiciously 
disposed,  is  a very  fitting  arrangement  for 
a town  garden,  as  it  presents  a greater 
apparent  extent  of  space,  in  consequence  of 
its  abruptly  undulated  surface  admitting  of 
the  walks  oeing  carried  along  within  a lew 
feet  or  yards  of  each  other,  and  yet  being 
completely  hid.  Rockwork  should  always 
be  kept  in  the  background,  if  artificial ; and 
in  a garden,  placed  on  a level  surface, 
because  it  is  an  attempt  to  imitate  nature, 
where  all  around  it  is  art.  The  case  is  difle- 
rent  where  the  situation  is  naturally  rocky, 
and  where  projecting  portions  of  rock  can 
be  laid  bare  to  form  the  ground-work.  It 
may  be  advantageously  employed  in  the 
formation  of  screens  for  shutting  out  objects 
which  are  not  wished  to  be  seen  ; to  render 
more  secluded  and  sheltered,  small  places, 
such  as  villa  gardens  : and  it  may  form  the 
termination  of  a long  or  even  principal 
walk,  provided  nothing  better  can  be  substi- 
tuted. It  should  never  rise  out  of  the 
smooth-dressed  lawn,  nor  be  placed  too  near 
the  house,  shrubbery  and  terraced  banks, 
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being  better  for  shutting  out  objects  in  the 
foreground.  When  the  culture  of  rock 
plants  is  an  object,  the  rockery  should 
present  two  or  more  aspects,  one  damp  and 
shaded,  the  other  fully  exposed  to  the  sun. 
Ferns  and  plants  of  shade  should  occupy 
the  former,  while  sun-loving  plants  should 
inhabit  the  latter.  Rocks  associate  natu- 
rally with  water ; when  a pool  can  be  placed 
at  its  base,  with  its  margin  sufficiently 
broken  and  rugged,  the  effect  will  lie 
heightened,  and  the  plants  derive  advan- 
tage from  the  watery  exhalations  rising 
during  the  heat  of  summer.  Every  ap- 
pearance of  art  and  approach  to  regularity 
will  be  out  of  place  in  the  construction  of 
rockery.  On  the  contrary,  the  surface  of 
the  whole  cannot  be  too  irregular,  or  too 
varied,  indented,  or  prominent.  An  ad- 
ditional projection  may  be  given  to  some  of 
the  parts  by  moderate- sized  bushes  or  short- 
stemmed weeping  trees.  Evergreen  shrubs 
or  low  trees  will  be  particularly  useful. 
For  ordinary  practice,  the  materials  of  which 
a rockery,  however  small,  is  formed,  should 
be  on  their  broadest  or  flat  sides,  and  not  be 
set  on  edge,  much  less  be  placed  with  their 
points  upwards.  Any  great  elevation  should 
not  be  sought  in  small  rockeries.  This 
would  be  inconsistent  with  their  breadth, 
and  would  render  them  too  prominent  and 
artificial.  They  should  not  be  carried  higher 
than  the  point  at  which  they  can  be  well 
supported  and  backed  with  a broad  mass  of 
earth  and  vegetation.  Additional  height 
may  sometimes  be  given,  if  desired,  by  ex- 
cavating into  a hollow  the  base  from  which 
they  spring.  Rocks  should  appear  to  spring 
out  of  the  polished  grassy  lawn ; lor  grass 
and  rocks  do.not  harmonize.  The  vegetation 
around  the  base  of  rockeries  should  be 
of  rustic  plants,  such  as  the  varieties  of  our 
hardy  native  heaths  and  similar  plants. 
These  should,  however,  bear  no  resemblance 
to  having  been  planted,  but  as  if  they  had 
been  brought  in  large  masses,  and  scattered 
irregularly  around  the  margin.  Rockwork 
may  be  introduced  both  in  the  gardenesque 
and  picturesque  styles  of  flower-gardens, 
but  never  into  the  geometric.  The  intention 
of  rockwork  is  to  shut  out  objects  not 
wished  to  be  seen ; to  divide  the  garden 
into  different  compartments  ; to  cover  sterile 
banks,  in  the  gardenesque  style;  and  to 
imitate  natural  rocks,  cascades,  Alpine 
rivulets,  and  to  divide  into  difl'erent  com- 
partments, or  to  exemplify  the  natural 
stratification  of  some  particular  locality,  in 
the  picturesque  style.  To  accomplish  these 
with  judgment  and  taste,  nature  must  be 
Imitated  as  closely  as  possible.  The  rock- 
work being  formed  should  be  sufficiently 
clothed  with  plants  imligenous  to  similar 
situations  naturally.  The  rocky  vine,  the. 
mountain  brow,  and  the  sea  beach,  are  the 
most  fertile  sources  of  materials  for  a 
rockery ; and  it  is  necessary  in  selecting 
them  to  pay  minute  attention  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  various  rocks  are  denosited 
In  their  beds,  and  also  to  the  mosses,  heaths, 
and  ferns  which  are  congenial  to  them  ; for 
in  proportion  as  the  selector  shall  succeed 
in  imitating  nature  will  he  please  his  own 
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eye,  and  gratify  others.  Having  fixed  on  the 
quarter  whence  materials  are  to  he  procured, 
the  next  step  is  to  find  out  an  intelligent 
workman,  who  may  execute  the  charge 
intrusted  to  him  with  care.  On  this  a great 
deal  depends,  and  some  pains  should  be 
taken  to  make  him  understand  thoroughly 
what  is  wanted.  The  size  of  the  stones 
should  always  he  varied,  but  proportioned 
upon  the  whole  to  the  intended  size  of  the 
rockwork.  A number  of  detached  erections 
never  look  well ; they  are  stilf  and  arti- 
ficial. The  whole  should  show  an  evident 
and  well-defined  connection ; and  with 
regard  to  the  stones,  the  greatest  possible 
variety  in  form  and  size  should  be  studied. 
The  foundations  should  consist  of  mounds 
of  earth,  which  answer  the  purpose  as  well 
as  any  more  solid  erection,  and  will  make 
the  stones  go  farther.  Rocks  of  the  same 
kind  and  colour  should  be  placed  together ; 
if  intermixed,  they  seldom  wear  a natural 
appearance.  A dark  cave  penetrating  into 
the  thickest  part  of  the  erection  is  not  very 
difficult  to  construct,  and  when  encircled 
by  ivy,  and  inhabited  by  a pair  of  horned 
owls,  it  will  form  a very  interesting  object. 
Rock  plants  of  every  description  should  be 
profusely  stuck  around,  and  in  one  short 
twelvemonth,  the  whole  scene  will  exhibit 
an  impress  of  antiquity  far  beyond  anticipa- 
tion. The  whole  should  be  enclosed  with 
trees  of  large  foliage,  that  the  visitor  to  the 
scene  may  meet  with  it  unexpectedly. 
Water,  in  all  cases,  adds  greatly  to  the 
general  effect,  and  a small  pond  permits  the 
construction  of  a rocky  island,  which  should 
be  formed  with  jutting  points  for  the  sake 
of  the  reflection  in  the  water.  By  a simple 
expedient,  streams  of  water  may  be  made 
to  issue  from  the  rocks,  or  to  sport  into  the 
air  and  fall  into  beautiful  cascades.  Rock- 
work  should  be,  in  general,  an  independent 
feature.  It  rarely  looks  well  when  piled 
against  a wall,  around  the  roots  of  a tree,  or 
in  any  situation  where  it  is  over-shadowed 
by  trees ; in  short,  where  it  does  not  form  the 
prominent  feature  in  the  scene.  It  looks 
well  near  water,  and  merging  into  it;  or  in 
an  open  airy  garden  where  it  is  surrounded 
by  a gravel  walk ; but  it  does  not  look  so 
well  when  rising  I'rom  turf,  without  an  ad- 
joining walk,  or  where  large  shrubs  grow 
up  amongst  the  stones.  Indeed,  it  may  be 
laid  down  as  a general  principle,  that  rock- 
work  should  either  adjoin  gravel  or  a piece 
of  water,  and  that  it  should  seldom  or 
never  adjoin  trees  or  grass,  or  walls  or 
buildings.  Rockeries  may,  however,  be 
made  to  answer  one  or  two  simple  purposes 
independent  of  ornamentation.  'Where 
there  are  raised  banks  between  one  i>art  of 
a garden  and  another,  rocks  can  be  em- 
ployed to  face  the  more  private  side  of  them, 
and  will  contribute  to  their  solidity,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  increase  their  pro- 
priety and  interest.  li'.  again,  a walk  be 
cut  through  a bank,  rocks  may  be  used  to 
hold  up  the  sides  of  the  opening  when 
very  steep.  Or  where  a walk  travels  along 
a narrow  hollow  between  two  banka,  the 
slopes  of  the  bank  can  be  partially  covered 
with  masses  of  rock.  In  both  these  Inst 


cases,  a miniature  and  imperfect  imitatioiz 
of  a small  defile  will  be  produced,  and  may 
be  made  very  consistent  and  natural.  The 
plan  will  be  particularly  serviceable  where 
the  hollow  has  to  be  made  as  narrow  as 
possible,  and  the  banks  have  consequently 
to  be  kept  nearly  upright. 

ROCK-PLANT  STAND.— A picturesque 
effect  is  produced  in  the  garden  by  elevated 
stands  for  rock-plants  of  the  rarest  kinds. 


and  most  minute  species.  The  use  of  such-, 
a stand  is  twofold,  namely,  preserving  them 
from  being  run  over  by  stronger  young 
kinds,  and  placing  them  in  a more  con- 
venient position  to  be  seen. 

ROLLER.— An  agricultural  instrument 
constructed  of  wood,  stone,  or  cast-iron, 
according  to  convenience,  or  the  purposes  for 
which  it  is  to  be  used.  For  tillage  lands 
the  roller  is  used  to  break  the  lumps  of 
earth,  and  in  some  cases  to  press  in  and 
harden  the  ground  about  newly- sown  seed. 
In  constructing  heavy  rollers,  they  should 
not  have  too  great  a diameter,  whatever 
the  material  be  of  which  they  are  formed, 
as  the  pressure  is  diminished  when  the 
instrument  is  of  very  large  size,  by  its 
resting  on  too  much  surface  at  once,  except 
an  addition  of  weight  in  proportion  be- 
made.  By  having  the  roller  made  small, 
when  loaded  with  some  weight,  a much 
greater  effect  will  be  produced,  and  a con- 
siderable saving  of  expense  effected  in  the 
construction  of  the  implement.  A species 
of  roller  called  the  clod-crusher,  as  seen  in 


the  engraving,  consists  of  cast  metal  discs, 
or  roller  parts,  placed  loosely  upon  a round 
axle  so  as  to  revolve  independently  of  each 
other.  The  outer  surface  of  each  roller  part 
is  serrated,  and  has  a series  of  sideway- 
projecting  teeth,  which  act  perpendicularly 
in  breaking  clods.  The  size,  six  feet  wide 
by  two  and  a half  in  diameter,  consists  of 
twenty-three  roller- parts.  Each  alternate  '> 
ring  is  made  larger  in  the  eve,  and  in-  I- 
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revolving,  causes  an  up-and-down  motion 
along  the  entire  surface  of  the  roller,  thereby 
increasing  the  power  and  effecting  the  best 
means  of  self-cleansing.  Another  kind  ot 
roller,  sometimes  called  the  pressing  plough, 


generally  consists  of  two  cast-iron  wheels, 
lor  the  purpose  of  impressing  two  small 
seed  gutters  or  drills  ou  the  lurrow  slices 
turned  over  by  the  common  plough,  and  a 
third  wheel  for  running  in  the  Dottom  of  the 
furrow  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the 
machine  steady.  The  wheels  are  kept  clean 
by  scrapers.  The  implement  is  used  in 
breaking  up  clover  leys  for  wheat.  The 
advantages  are  ssiid  to  be  a firm  bed  for  the 
seed,  by  which  it  is  not  liable  to  be  thrown 
out  in  the  winter  season,  and  not  so  liable 
to  be  attacked  by  the  grub  and  wire  worm. 

ROLLS.— A species  of  fancy  bread  which 
may  be  made  in  a variety  of  ways,  as  fol- 
lows : — Dinner  or  Breakfcut  rolU. — Crumble 
down  very  small  indeed  an  ounce  of  butter 
into  two  pounds  of  the  best  Hour,  and  mix 
with  them  a saltspoonful  of  salt.  Put  into 
a basin,  a dessertspoonful  of  solid  well- 
purified  yeast,  and  half  a teaspoonful  of 
pounded  sugar ; mix  these  with  half  a 
pint  of  warm  new  milk  ; hollow  the  centre 
of  the  flour,  pour  in  the  yeast  gradually, 
stirring  to  it  sufficient  of  the  surrounding 
flour  to  make  a thick  batter ; strew  more 
flour  on  the  top,  cover  a thick  double  cloth 
over  the  pan,  and  let  it  stand  in  a warm 
kitchen  to  rise.  In  winter  it  must  be 

? laced  within  a few  feet  of  the  fire. 

n about  an  hour,  should  the  leaven  have 
broken  through  the  flour  on  the  top,  and 
have  risen  considerably  in  height,  mix  one 
lightly-whisked  egg.  or  the  yolks  of  two, 
with,  nearly  half  a pint  more  of  quite  warm 
new  milk,  and  wet  up  the  mass  into  a very 
smooth  dough.  Cover  it  as  before,  and, 
in  from  lialf  to  three-quarters  of  an  hour, 
turn  it  on  to  a paste-board,  and  divide  it 
into  twenty-four  portions  of  equal  size. 
Knead  these  as  lightly  as  possible  into 
small  round,  or  olive-shaped  rolls  ; make 
a slight  incision  round  them,  and  cut  them 
once  or  twice  across  the  the  top,  placing 
them,  as  they  are  done,  on  slightly-floured 
baking  sheets  an  inch  or  two  apart.  Let 
them  remain  i'or  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  ; 
then  wash  the  tops  with  yolk  of  egg  mixed 
with  a little  milk,  and  bake  them  in  a rather 
brisk  oven  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes.  Turn 
them  upside  down  upon  a dish  to  cool  alter 
they  are  taken  from  the  tins.  An  addi- 
tional ounce  of  butter  and  another  egg  can 
be  used  for  these  rolls  when  richer  bread  is 
liked,  but  it  is  much  leas  wholesome  than  a 
more  simple  kind.  A cup  of  good  cream 
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would  be  an  admirable  substitute  for  butter 
altogether,  rendering  the  rolls  exceedingly 
delicate  both  in  appearance  and  flavour. 
The  yeast  used  for  them  should  be  stirred 
up  with  plenty  of  cold  water  the  day  before 
it  is  wanted  : and  it  will  be  found  very 
thick  indeed  when  it  is  poured  off,  which 
should  be  gently  done.  Rather  less  than 
an  ounce  of  good  fresh  German  yeast  may 
be  used  for  tnem  instead  of  brewer’s  yeast 
with  advantage. 

French  rolls. — Take  a pint  and  a half  of 
milk  quite  warm ; and  a half  a pint  of  small- 
beer  yeast : add  sufficient  flour  to  make  it 
as  thick  as  butter  ; put  it  into  a pan  ; cover 
it  over  and  keep  it  warm ; when  it  has  risen 
to  its  utmost  height,  add  a quarter  of  a pint 
of  warm  water,  and  half  an  ounce  of  salt;  mix 
them  well  together  ; rub  into  a little  flour 
two  ounces  of  butter ; then  make  the  dough 
not  quite  so  stiff  as  for  bread ; let  it  stand 
for  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and  it  will  be 
ready  to  form  into  rolls ; let  them  stand 
afterwards  until  they  have  risen,  and  bake 
them  in  a quick  oven.  Brentford  ro/Zs.— Mix 
together  two  pounds  of  flour,  a little  salt, 
two  ounces  of  sifted  sugar,  four  ounces  of 
butter,  and  two  eggs  beaten  with  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  yeast  and  about  a pint  of  milk. 
Knead  the  dough  well  and  set  it  to  rise 
before  the  fire.  Rake  a dozen  rolls,  butter 
tin  plates,  and  set  them  before  the  tire  to 
rise  till  they  are  of  a proper  size,  then  bake 
them  for  half  an  hour.  American  potato  rolls. 
— Choose  five  large  potatoes,  boil,  peel,  and 
wash  them  well ; then  rub  them  through  a 
sieve ; to  each  potato  allow  a pint  of  sifted 
flour,  a tablespoonful  of  strong  fresh  yeast ; 
a gill  of  milk-warm  water ; a saltspoonful 
of  salt ; the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  an  ounce  of 
butter  ; mix  together  in  a large  broad  pan 
the  flour,  the  mashed  potatoes,  and  the  salt. 
Make  a hole  in  the  centre  of  the  mixture, 
and  pour  into  it  the  yeast  mixed  with  the 
w-arm  water.  Sprinkle  a little  flour  over  the 
top,  and  mix  in  a little  from  round  the  sides 
of  the  hole.  Cover  it  with  a clean  cloth,  and 
over  that  a flannel,  and  set  it  near  the  fire 
to  rise.  When  the  dough  is  quite  light 
and  cracked  all  over  the  surface,  knead  in 
the  butter  and  also  the  yolks  of  eggs,  having 
previously  beaten  them  well,  and  add  a 
small  teaspoonful  of  soda  dissolved  in  a little 
warm  water.  Then  divide  the  dough  into 
equal  parts,  make  it  into  long-shaped  rolls, 
and  lay  them  in  a tin  or  iron  pan  sprinkled 
with  flour.  Cover  them,  and  again  set  them 
to  rise  in  a warm  place.  'When  perfectly 
light  (which  should  be  in  about  an  hour), 
set  the  pan  in  an  oven,  and  bake  the  rolls 
brown.  They  are  best  when  quite  fresh. 
I’ull  them  open  with  the  lingers  and  eat 
them  with  butter.  Geneva  roWji.— Rreak  down 
into  very  small  crumbs  three  ounces  of 
butter  with  two  pounds  of  flour ; add  a 
little  salt,  and  set  the  sponge  with  a largo 
tablespoonful  of  solid  yeast,  mixed  with  a 
pint  of  new  milk,  and  a tablespoonful  of 
strong  salfron-water  ; let  it  rise  for  a full 
hour,  then  stir  to  a couple  of  well-beaten 
eggs  as  much  hot  milk  as  will  render  them 
lukewarm,  and  wet  the  rolls  with  them  to 
a light  lithe  dough ; leave  it  for  about  forty 
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minutes  longer,  mould  it  into  small  rolls, 
brush  them  with  beaten  yolk  of  egg,  and 
bake  them  from  twenty  minutes  to  half  an 
hour.  The  addition  of  six  ounces  of  sugar, 
three  of  butter,  half  a pound  more  of 
currants,  the  grated  rind  of  a large  lemon, 
and  a couple  of  ounces  of  candied  orange- 
rind,  will  convert  the  whole  into  excellent 
rolls.  When  the  flavour  of  saifron  is  not 
liked,  omit  it  altogether. 

1^"  Dinner  or  breakfast  rolls. — Butter,  loz. ; 
flour,  2lbs. ; salt,  1 saltspoouful ; yeast,  1 
dessertspoonful;  saffron,  ^ teaspoonful; 
milk,  i pint ; eggs,  1 or  the  yolks  of  2 ; milk, 
i pint.  French  rolls. — Milk,  li  pint ; yeast, 
^ pint ; flour,  sufficient ; warm  water,  ^ 
pint;  salt,  Joz. ; butter,  2ozs.  Brentford  rolls. 
—Flour,  2lbs. ; salt,  sufficient : sugar,  2ozs.  ; 
butter,  jlb.  ; eggs,  2 ; yeast,  2 tablespoon- 
fuls ; milk,  1 pint.  American  potato  rolls. — 
Potatoes,  sufficient ; flour,  1 pint  to  each 
potato ; yeast,  i tablespoonf'ul ; water,  i 
gill;  salt,  1 tablespoonful;  egg,  yolk  of  1; 
butter,  loz. ; soda,  1 teaspoonfuL  Geneva 
rol/s.— Flour,  2lbs. ; butter,  30zs.  ; yeast,  1 
tablespoonful  (saffron,  1 spoonful;  water, 
less  than  ipint);  new  milk,  1 pint;  salt, 
sufficient. 

KOLLY-POLY  PUDDING.— This  weil- 
known  pudding  is  made  by  rolling  out  a 
thin  layer  of  suet  or  butter  paste  as  for 
puddings,  upon  which  either  a preserve  or 
dried  currants  are  spread  evenly,  leaving  an 
inch  bare  at  the  edges  all  round  except  on 
that  next  the  cook,  and  then  the  whole  is 
rolled  up  into  a long  pudding,  closed  at  the 
ends  by  pinching  the  paste,  and  enveloped 
in  the  same  way  in  a cloth,  which  is  tied 
with  a string  at  each  end,  and  boiled  about 
one  hour. 

ROMANCES.— Works  of  fiction  differing 
from  the  novel,  inasmuch  as  the  scenes  and 
incidents  are  not  taken  from  every-day  life, 
but  are,  for  the  most  part,  the  author’s  own 
creation.  Among  the  best  authors  of  this 
class  of  literature  are  Mrs.  Radclifl'e,  William 
Godwin,  Maturin.  M.  G.  Lewis,  Beckford, 
.fane  and  Anna  Maria  Porter,  Mrs.  Shelley, 
Thomas  Hope,  Plumer  Ward,  G.  P.  K.  James, 
and  W.  H.  Ainsworth. 

IROOFING.— The  covering  of  buildings, 
generally  very  complicated  and  often  ex- 
ercising all  the  ingenuity  of  even  a skilful 
M'orkman.  Roofs  should  always  be  put 
together  on  the  ground  ; and,  after  they 
have  had  all  their  parts  marked,  to  be  taken 
to  pieces  again,  in  order  to  be  raised  to  their 
))roper  places  on  the  walls.  Corrugated 
iron  roofs  are  composed  of  sheet  iron,  im- 
pressed so  as  to  present  a surface  of  semi- 
circular ridges,  with  intervening  furrows 
lengthwise  of  the  sheet.  By  this  means  the 
sheet,  from  a plane  flat  surface  having  no 
strengtii  but  from  its  tenacity,  becomes  a 
series  of  continued  arches,  abutting  against 
eacJi  other,  and  the  metal,  by  this  new  posi- 
tion, will,  after  undergoing  the  process  of 
corrugation,  bear  upwards  of  seven  hundred- 
weight without  bending  in  tlie  least  degree. 
Iron  so  furrowed  will  be  preferable  to  com- 
mon sheet  iron  for  covering  a flat  roof;  be- 
cause the  furrows  will  collect  the  water, 
and  convey  it  .more  rapidly  to  the  eaves; 


but  this  is  a trifling  advantage  compared 
with  others  which  follow.  Sujipose  that, 
in  addition  to  furrowing  a sheet  lengthwise 
so  as  to  give  it  a flat  appearance,  it  is  also 
bent  in  one  general  curve  in  the  direction  of 
its  length,  causing  it  to  approach  the  form 
seen  in  the  engraving:  an  arch  of  great 


strength  is  thus  supplied,  capable  of  serving 
as  a roof  without  rafters,  or  any  description 
of  support,  except  at  the  eaves  or  abutments. 
It  is  evident  that,  the  span  of  any  roof 
being  given,  segments  of  corrugated  iron 
may  be  riveted  together  so  as  to  form  such 
an  arch  as  may  be  deemed  proper  for  cover- 
ing it. 

ROOK  PIE. — Draw  and  skin  six  or  eight 
rooks,  let  them  lie  in  cold  water  one  or  two 
hours,  out  out  the  back-bones,  wash  the 
birds,  season  them  lightly  with  pepper  and 
salt,  and  pack  them  closely  into  a pie-dish  ; 
add  half  a pint  of  gravy  or  water,  and  lay 
over  them  half  a pound  of  fresh  butter ; 
cover  the  dish  with  a flour- and- water  paste, 
and  bake  for  two  hours.  The  following  dav 
take  off  the  coarse,  and  cover  with  a puff 
paste,  and  bake  it  till  it  be  sufficiently  done. 

ROOKS,  TO  Destroy.— The  rook  has  a 
bad  reputation,  for  the  injury  it  occasions  to 
growing  crops  and  vegetation  generally. 
Many  devices  have  been  formed  to  drive 
these  destructive  birds  from  the  field ; one 
of  the  most  common  of  which  is  the  scare- 
crow. After  a time,  however,  the  birds 
become  familiar  with  these  objects,  and  they 
cease  to  exercise  any  influence.  Gunpowder 
is  the  most  effectual  means  of  scaring  away 
rooks.  Rags  steeped  in  a solution  of  gun- 
powder, dried,  and  placed  on  the  windward 


side  of  a field,  will  act  ns  a scare  as  long  as 
they  last,  but  the  renewal  of  them  occa- 
sions a good  deal  of  trouble.  One  of  the 
best  contrivances  is  that  shown  in  tlic  an- 
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nexed  figure,  which  can  he  made  to  keep  up 
a fire  throughout  the  day.  It  consists  of  a 
circular  plate  of  strong  tin,  o 6,  eighteen 
inches  in  diameter,  upon  the  circumlerence 
of  whicli  is  soldered  a hoop  of  equally 
strong  tin,  three  inches  in  height,  and 
through  which’  are  pierced  twenty-four 
embrasures,  three-quarters  of  an  inch  square 
each,  at  equal  distances  from  one  another. 
At  each  embrasure  is  inserted  brass  cannon, 
four  inches  in  length,  upon  a carriage  sol- 
dered to  the  bottom-plate,  and  removable  at 
pleasure  by  means  of  a clasp.  The  plate 
and  rim  are  covered  by  a conical  tin  top,  c, 
with  an  eave  projecting  one  inch,  to  prevent 
the  drops  of  rain  running  down  the  rim. 
The  cover  is  surmounted  with  a cylindrical 
lantern,  d,  two  inches  and  a half  in  diameter, 
pierced  with  holes.  The  cannon  are  loaded 
with  fine  gunpowder,  and  wadded  with 
woollen  wadding,  to  prevent  its  ignition. 
Tliey  are  fired  with  a match  consisting  of 
cotton  thread  dipped  in  a solution  of  salt- 
petre ; and  the  thread  is  brought  over  and 
neld  upon  the  touch-hole  of  each  cannon  by 
a bit  of  copper- wire  attached  to  the  carriage. 
The  match-thread  is  made  longer  or  shorter, 
as  the  time  is  determined  on  between  the 
discharge  of  each  cannon,  and  to  dispose  of 
it  lor  this  purpose,  the  central  part  of  the 
plate  a 6 is  divided  by  perpendicular  parti- 
tions of  tin,  so  arranged  as  to  form  numerous 
alleys,  along  which  the  match- thread  is 
made  to  tfaverse  at  such  a length  as  to  burn 
it  in  down  in  time  to  reach  the  touch-hole 
at  a given  hour.  Plate  a 6 is  affixed  to  a 
circular  board  e,  nine  inches  in  diameter,  and 
one  inch  in  thickness ; and  in  its  circum- 
ference are  attached  three  legs,  // /,  which 
support  the  apparatus  in  tripod  form,  at  a 
heiglitsufficient  to  elevate  it  above  the  stand- 
ing com.  Hie  battery  is  placed  in  the  part  of 
the  field  most  frequented  by  the  rooks,  and 
where  it  may  best  be  seen.  Suppose  that 
the  guns  are  loaded  and  the  match  lighted 
at  five  in  the  morning,  and  that  by  eight  at 
night  it  is  time  to  cease  firing,  which  is 
fifteen  hours,  in  which  time  thirty-seven  and 
a half  minutes  will  require  to  elapse  between 
the  discharge  of  each  of  the  twenty-four  can- 
nons. Such  discharges  are  much  more  to 
be  depended  on  for  regularity  than  the  firing 
of  any  fowling-piece  by  a herd-boy.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  discharges  of  the  guns,  if  a 
piece  of  woollen  rag,  steeped  in  a solution  of 
gunpowder  and  dried,  were  placed  in  acupof 
tin  at  d,  immediately  below  the  lantern  of 
the  cover,  and  set  fire  to,  the  smoke  arising 
from  It  would  still  further  intimidate  the 
rooks,  and  cause  tlie  discharge  of  the  cannons 
at  longer  intervals  to  suffice.  The  position 
of  the  battery  should  be  changed  every  day, 
and  a piece  of  laid  corn  is  the  best  spot  for 
erecting  it  on,  to  be  best  seen  from  a dis- 
tance. It  may  be  set  amongst  potatoes,  as 
also  in  a plot  of  turnips  growing  for  seed. 
The  number  of  such  apparatus  required 
for  a farm  would  depend  on  the  number  of 
the  corn-fields  subject  to  the  attack  of 
birds,  and  also  on  the  succession  or  ripening 
of  the  different  crops.  ISatteries  could  be 
made  of  any  size  and  to  fire  as  often  as 
desired,  ana  the  smaller-sized  ones,  when 
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longer  in  use  than  all  the  cannons  can  reach 
the  time,  the  cannons  might  be  loaded 
oftener  than  once  a day. 

ROOT  BREAKER.  An  implement  used 
for  breaking  or  bruising  potatoes,  turnips, 
carrots,  or  other  raw  roots,  into  small  or 
moderate-sized  pieces  before  giving  them  to 
cattle  or  horses.  It  is  composed  of  two 
widely-fluted  rollers  placed  under  a hopper, 
turned  by  two  men.  The  same  implement 


may  be  set  so  close  by  means  of  two  screws 
as  to  serve  for  a whin-bruiser,  or  for  break- 
ing beans  or  corn  of  any  kind. 

ROOT  EXTRACTER. 
— An  excellent  imple- 
ment for  taking  up  soiled 
roots,  &c..  and  which  may 
be  carried  in  the  pocket. 
The  mode  of  using  it  is 
to  thrust  it  deeply  into 
the  ground,  so  placed  that 
the  root  may  be  taken 
between  the  prongs.  The 
bent  part  near  the  han- 
dle, acting  as  a fulcrum 
against  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  greatly  faci- 
litates the  withdrawal  of 
the  root  without  break- 
ing it,  when  the  handle 
is  pressed  towards  the 
ground.  This  implement 
will  be  found  not  only 
convenient,  but  will  pre- 
vent injury  being  done  to 
the  roots. 


ROOT-GRAI'TING  AND  TRUNING.- 
Root-gralting'  is  a method  often  practised 
in  nurseries  in  cases  where  stocks  of  the 
species  intended  to  be  increased  are  scarce, 
and  at  other  times,  to  eooiiomise  time,  and 
the  operation  can  be  performed  during  the 
winter  and  under  protection,  so  that,  when 
spring  arrives,  they  may  be  taken  out  and 
planted  in  nursery  lines.  One  precaution 
ought  to  be  taken  In  this  mode— namely, 
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washing  the  top  parts,  at  least,  of  the  root 
stocks,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  earthy 
matter  getting  between  the  scion  and  the 
stock.  When  the  attachment  has  taken 
place,  and  planting  is  completed,  draw  up 
the  earth  around  the  neck  of  the  plants  so 
as  to  become  the  point  of  union.  The  rarer 
species  of  oaks,  for  example,  maybe  grafted 
upon  the  roots  of  the  common  sorts ; and 
the  otherwise  useless  roots  left  on  the 
ground,  upon  removing  old  thorn  hedges, 
may  be  used  as  excellent  stocks  upon  which 
to  attach  peony- grafts.  The  tree  peony  has 
been  successfully  grafted  upon  the  flesh 
roots  of  the  herbaceous  kinds  of  the  same 
genus  ; the  melon  and  cucumber,  the  potato 
and  love-apple,  and  many  others  have  been 
or  are  capable  of  being  grafted  on  each 
other.  In  the  case  of  the  tree  peony,  the 
operation  is  performed  from  the  middle  of 
J uly  to  the  middle  of  August.  The  tubers 
throw  out  roots  in  autumn,  and  are  then 
taken  up  and  potted,  and  preserved  under 
cover  during  winter.  The  operation  is  ex- 
ceedingly simple,  and  consists  in  selecting 
single  tubers  of  the  plant,  in  which  a trian- 


gular notch  is  cut  near  its  top ; to  this  notch 
a scion  of  the  tree  sort  is  made  to  fit,  having 
two  or  three  buds  upon  it;  when  placed  it 
is  tied  with  soft  matting,  and  clayed  or 
waxed  over  in  ihe  usual  manner.  If  the 
plant  which  supplies  the  scion  be  scarce,  then 
one  bud  may  be  used  instead  of  three.  In 
selecting  the  tubers  for  this  purpose,  barren 
ones,  that  is,  those  having  no  visible  eyes— 
are  ns  goo<t,  if  not  possibly  better,  than 
those  wliich  have  them.  Hy  this  means 
dahlias  may  bo  multiplied  largely,  as  every 
tuber  is  suitable  lor  a stock,  while  only  the 
crown  of  the  whole  root  produces  cuttings. 
Ronl-fruning  is  adopted  as  a check  to  over- 
luxuriance.  This  it  does  eflectually,  for  such 


excess  of  growth  arises  from  the  roots  im- 
bibing too  much  food ; by  pruning,  and 
thus  reducing  their  number,  therefore,  we 
reduce  their  imbibing  power,  and  it  is  found 
that  such  pruning  checks  the  production  of 
leaf-buds,  and  will  cause, any  kind  of  fruit- 
tree  to  produce  blossom-buds,  provided  the 
tree  is  healthy,  and  that  its  barrenness 
arises  from  over-luxuriance.  To  know  what 
proportion  of  the  roots  to  cut  away,  the- 
trees  may  be  supposed  to  be  divided  into 
three  classes.  First,  trees  of  moderate 
luxuriance ; second,  those  which  may  be- 
termed  robust;  third,  those  of  gross  habit. 
To  a further  idea,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
first  class  will  make  young  shoots  on  an 
average  a foot  in  length ; those  of  the 
second,  two  feet;  and  the  third,  three 
feet-;  the  latter,  indeed,  frequently  burst 
into  lateral  or  side  shoots,  from  the  young 
shoots  of  the  same  season.  From  the  first 
class,  therefore,  it  is  advisable  to  cut  away 
about  a sixth  part  of  the  roots  ; from  the 
second  class,  a fourth  part ; and  from  the 
third  class,  a third  part.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  extremities  of  the  roots- 
alone  should  be  cut  off  and  the  surface  ot 
the  roots  preserved  by  every  possible 
means. 

ROOTS,  TO  Gather  axd  Preserve. 
— Roots  should  be  gathered  in  spring 
with  but  few  exceptions,  and  are  better 
for  being  fresh.  Roots  to  be  dried  should 
be  well  washed  and  sliced,  unless  they 
are  preserved  for  the  sake  of  the  bark, 
when  they  must  be  merely  washed  and 
dried.  The  process  of  drying  may  be  sim- 
ply performed  by  stringing  the  pieces  toge- 
ther, or  scattering  them  on  paper  trays,  a'hd 
exposing  them  for  a sullicient  time  to  a 
gentle  heat,  say  from  ninety  to  one  hundred 
degrees. 

ROPE  TWISTER.  — An  implement 
necessary  on  large  farms,  and  desirable  on 
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sjreater  speed  and  accuracy  than  is  possible 
with  the  slow  and  awkward  implements 
formerly  employed,  and  which  required  two 
pairs  of  hands  to  every  rope.  The  mode  of 
its  action  is  plain  enough.  The  turning  of 
the  handle  gives  motion  to  five  wheels,  the 
centre  one  being  on  the  axis  of  Ihe  handle, 
and  ail  toothed  into  one  another  ; and  the 
axis  of  every  alternate  wheel  is  lengthened 
out  into  a hook  on  the  other  side  from  the 
handle,  over  which  a wisp  of  straw  being 
doubled,  the  twisting  of  the  rope  commences 
and  regular  additions  of  material  being 
skilfully  made,  continues  until  any  length 
that  may  be  desired  is  obtained. 

ROSE,  Culture  of.— The  rose  may  be 
propagated  by  a variety  of  methods ; most 
kinds  by  cuttings,  the  best  time  for  making 
which  is  in  April.  The  most  convenient- 
sized pots  in  which  to  place  the  cuttings  are 
live  inches  across  ; All  them  with  moderately 
rich  light  earth,  press  it  flrmly  down,  then 
fill  the  pots  quite  up  to  the  rim  with  silver 
sand ; give  a gentle  watering  from  a fine- 
rosed  watering-pot,  then  divide  the  cuttings 
into  lengths  of  about  four  inches,  remove  all 
the  leaves  except  those  belonging  to  the 
top  buds ; make  the  cut  very  smooth  across, 
just  under  the  lowest  bud;  the  cutting  is 
then  ready  to  be  planted.  Have  a small 
stock  about  as  thick  as  a quill,  and  thrust  it 
into  the  soil  just  the  depth  of  the  cutting,  so 
as  to  leave  the  top  bud  out ; close  the  earth 
firmly  to  the  bottom  of  the  cutting  with 
the  stick ; place  the  cuttings  close  to  the 
edge  of  the  pots,  with  the  leaves  of  all 
pointing  inwards,  then  close  up  the  holes 
with  a little  of  the  sand,  and  give  a gentle 
watering.  The  best  situation  to  place  the 
pots  in  is  a pit,  with  hand-glasses  over 
them.  If  there  is  not  that  convenience, 

E lunge  the  pots  in  coal  ashes  on  a shady 
order,  covering  them  with  hand-glasses. 
Shift  into  larger  pots  as  they  require.  For 
cuttings  in  the  open  ground,  choose  a shady 
border,  next  a low  wall  or  hedge— the  latter 
to  be  close- clipped  with  the  garden  shears. 
I.et  the  soil  be  well  dug  and  chopped  small, 
and  the  surface  raked  very  line;  then  pour 
some  water  upon  it,  and  let  it  stand  a day, 
to  become  moderately  dry  again.  Prepare 
the  cuttings  as  directed  above,  and  expose 
them  as  little  as  possible  to  the  sun  and 
air ; they  may  be  preserved  fresli  by  cover- 
ing them  with  a little  damp  moss  or  hay 
as  soon  as  they  are  prepared.  As  soon  as  a 
sufficient  number  are  ready,  open  a trench 
with  a small  spade  at  the  end  of  the  border. 
Chop  the  side  of  the  trench  furthest  from 
you  straight  down,  just  a sufficient  depth 
between  the  topmost  bud  and  leaf  out  of 
the  soil ; then  i)lace  the  cuttings  against 
this  upright  hank,  about  three  inches  apart. 
When  the  row  is  filled  with  cuttings,  with 
your  spade  put  the  soil  against  the  cuttings, 
and  with  your  foot  tread  it  firmly  to  them. 
Take  great  care  that  tlie  soil  is  quite  close 
and  firm  around  each.  'I'hcn  fill  up  level 
with  the  top  of  the  row  of  cuttings  another 
portion  of  the  soil,  until  there  is  a bank  of 
earth  six  indites  distant  from  the  first  row. 
Chop  down  the  outermost  edge  of  tlie  soil, 
so  as  to  leave  another  upright  bank  to  set 
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the  second  row  of  cuttings  against,  and  so 
proceed  from  row  to  row,  till  the  span  set 
apart  for  this  purpose  is  filled.  Examine  a 
few  of  them  occasionally  after  about  six 
weeks,  and  if  they  are  rooted,  lift  them  care- 
fully with  the  trowel  or  small  spade,  and 
either  put  them  or  plant  them  out  in  rows 
in  a more  open  situation,  where  they  are  to 
grow  and  flower.  By  Suddinsr.- This  mode 
is  a very  general  one,  and  particularly  for 
standard  roses.  For  budding  roses,  the 
best  time  of  the  day  is  either  early  in  the 
morning,  or  after  three  o’clock  in  the  after- 
noon ; cloudy  moist  days,  are  the  most 
suitable.  Cut  off  the  heads  of  your  stocks, 
and  all  the  side  branches  to  three,  that  is 
for  standards.  For  dwarfs,  cut  off  to  within 
six  inches  of  the  ground;  then,  with  the 
knife,  make  an  incision  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  young  side-branches,  as  close  to  the 
main  stem  as  possible.  The  incision  should, 
be  about  an  inch  long,  lengthwise  in  the 
branch.  Cut  a cross  just  at  the  top  of  this 
incision,  in  a direction  somewhat  slanting. 
Then  take  off  the  bud,  previously  cutting  off 
the  leaf,  leaving  part  of  the  leaf-  stalk.  Cut 
away  with  the  bud  a portion  of  the  bark 
from  the  parent  stem,  and  a portion  of  the 
wood  with  it.  This  bud,  and  the  bark,  and 
the  wood  with  it,  should  be  altogether 
rather  more  tlian  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
long.  Turn  the  bud  over  between  your 
finger  and  thumb,  and  dexterously  take  out 
the  greater  part  of  the  wood  full  in  the  eye 
of  the  bud.  Then  raise  one  side  of  the  bark 
of  the  incision,  in  the  shape  of  a T made  in 
the  stock,  and  with  the  ivory  handle  of  the 
budding-knife  slip  in  one  side  of  the  bark 
attached  to  the  bud,  then  turn  your  knife, 
and  lift  up  the  other  side  of  the  incision, 
and  the  bud  will  drop  into  its  place ; pass 
the  bark  of  the  bud  to  the  farther  end  of  the 
incision,  and,  if  any  projects  beyond  the 
cross  incision  on  the  stock,  cut  it  off.  Then 
tie  with  worsted  neatly,  and  the  operation 
is  complete.  By  layers.~The  common  mode 
is  to  lay  down  the  young  shoots  of  the  pre- 
ceding summer,  late  in  autumn,  or  early  in 
the  succeeding  spring ; and  then,  with  the 
exception  of  the  moss-rose  and  one  or  two 
others,  they  form  rooted  plants  by  the  next 
autumn.  After  the  plants  are  removed 
from  the  stools,  they  are  planted  in  nursery 
rows ; and  in  a year,  the  blossom-buds 
having  been  carefully  pinched  oil  from  the 
first  laying  down,  they  will  be  liO  for 
removal  to  their  final  destination.  The 
shoots  are  then  to  be  pruned,  and  the  soil 
stirred  and  enriched.  An  improved  method 
of  laying  roses  consists  in  entering  tlie 
knife  up  the  centre  of  the  inward  portion  of 
the  wood  of  the  layer,  and  keepin^^  tlie  slit 
so  formed  open  by  a small  piece  of  woofi  or 
a stone.  — Itoses  send  up  many 

suckers  annually,  which  may  be  taken  up  in 
autumn,  winter,  or  early  spring,  with  some 
rootlets  attached;  and  the  strongest  may 
be  planted  out  finally,  and  the  weakest  in 
the  nursery  for  a year  or  two  longer.  They 
will  readily  grow,  and  will  most  of  them 
produce  flowers  the  following  summer. 
When  rose-trees  have  grown  inlo  large 
bunches,  with  many  suckers,  the  whole 
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may  be  taken  up  and  slipped,  or  divided 
into  separate  plants.  The  moss,  and  some 
others,  furnish  suckers  but  sparingly.  Soil 
and  4!tMa(ion.— The  best  soil  is  a rather  strong 
loam  ; the  deeper  it  is  thebetter.  It  should 
be  well-drained.  Such  land  as  will  grow 
good  wheat  or  good  hops  will  grow  fine 
roses.  Next  it  should  be  rich  to  grow  them 
fine : if  not  already  so,  it  ought  to  have 
thoroughly  decayed  duug  added  to  it.  Bones 
dissolved  in  vitriol  will  be  of  great  benefit 
to  them,  a manure  that  may  be  obtained  of 
any  respectable  dealer.  The  rose-garden 
ought  to  open  to  the  south  and  east,  but  be 
sheltered  from  the  north  and  north-west 
winds.  Tall  beech  or  hornbeam  hedges,  are 
the  best  shelter  against  gales  blowing  from 
those  points.  Hoses  should  not  be  planted 
so  near  trees  as  to  be  overhung  by  them,  as 
the  drip  from  the  trees  will  prevent  them 
from  thriving,  and  injure  the  flowers. 
Raising  roses  from  seed  is  an  interesting  pur- 
suit, but  little  attended  to  in  this  country. 
It  is  easy  in  all  points,  except  the  obtaining 
of  mature  seed  from  the  betfer  varieties, 
what  in  our  climate  does  not  often  occur  in 
the  open  air;  and  this  circumstance  is 
doubtless  the  cause  of  the  seeming  neglect 
which  has  hitherto  attended  this  part  of 
their  culture.  When  ripe  berries  can  be 
gathered  in  October,  they  should  be  taken 
from  the  tree  before  they  are  much  frozen  ; 
the  seed  cleared  out,  and  at  once  buried  in 
sand,  placing  first  a layer  of  sand  in  a large 
pot,  then  a sprinkling  of  seed,  and  of  some 
more  sand,  continuing  them  alternately  till 
the  pot  is  full ; the  seed  is  then  to  be  kept 
till  the  following  April,  when  it  may  be 
sown  in  the  usual  way,  in  pans  of  light 
loam,  and  plunged  into  a moderate  hot-bed  ; 
some  of  it  will  come  up  the  same  season, 
and  the  remainder  in  the  following ; the 
young  plants  should  be  potted  off  as  soon  as 
they  can  be  safely  handled,  and  afterwards 
are  to  be  treated  with  a frame,  and  nursed 
till  strong  enough  to  be  trusted  out  of  doors. 
No  very  definite  directions  can  be  given  for 


arranging  the  rosary,  the  working  upon 
existing  circumstances  must  determine  it ; 
though  in  general  a series  of  beds,  either  , 
circular  or  rectangular,  are  most  conve-  1 


nient,  because  by  varying  their  size  the 
several  groups  may  be  accommodated,  and 
the  method  admits  of  additions  being  sub- 
sequently made  without  disturbing  the 
established  portion ; but  whatever  its  size 
or  form,  no  other  plant  should  be  allowed 
on  the  prescribed  space,  or  at  least  nothing 
more  than  a few  prostrate  growing  things- 
to  cover  the  earth  between  the  stems  or  in- 
front  of  the  borders.  The  preceding  engra- 
ving is  suggestive  of  a rosarium  in  keeping 
with  the  above-mentioned  requisites.  The 
approaches  may  be  made  through  aveuue.s 
of  tall  standards,  the  boundary  marked  by 
clinibing  kinds,  trained  in  festoons  upon 
chains  suspended  from  posts,  and  as  a cen- 
tral object,  either  a heap  of  large  stones 
upon  which  the  creeping  kinds  may  ramble, 
half  a dozen  rustic  pillars,  supporting  a roof 
to  be  covered  with  climbing  sorts,  or  a 
little  grove  of  creeping  roses,  will  be  appro- 
priate. 

ROSE  LIP-SALVE. — Take  eight  ounces 
of  sweet  almond  oil,  four  ounces  prepared 
mutton  suet,  an  outice  and  a half  of  white 
wax,  two  ounces  of  spermaceti,  and  twenty 
drops  of  otto  of  roses ; steep  a small  quan- 
tity of  alk.anet  root  in  the  oil,  and  strain 
before  using.  Melt  the  suet,  wax,  and 
spermaceti  together,  then  add  the  oil  and 
otto  of  roses. 

ROSE  LOZENGES.  — To  a pound  of 
finely-sifted  loaf-sugar,  put  an  ounce  of 
powdered  gum  arabic,  or  tragacanth ; mix 
it  into  a stiff  paste  with  rose-water,  and 
grind  up  with  the  paste  a little  of  the  con- 
serve of  roses,  which  gives  both  flavour  and 
colour;  punch  the  mass  into  round  or  oval 
lozenges,  each  containing  about  fifteen 
grains,  and  dry  them  in  a stove. 

ROSE  OIL. — Put  any  quantity  of  dried 
rose  leaves  into  an  eartlien  pipkin,  cover 
them  with  olive  oil,  and  keep  it  hot  for 
some  hours.  The  oil  will  e.xtract  both 
odour  and  colour.  A little  oil  of  rosemary 
may  be  added. 

ROSE-IVATER.— When  the  roses  are  in 
full  bloom,  pick  the  leaves  carefully  oif,  and 
to  every  quart  of  water  put  a peck  of  rose- 
leaves  ; put  them  in  a still  over  a slow  fire, 
and  distil  gradually  ; then  bottle  the  water : 
let  it  stand  in  the  bottle  three  days,  and 
then  cork  it  close. 

ROSES,  IMlLIv  OF.— Jli.x  four  ounces  of 
the  oil  of  almonds,  with  half  a gallon  of  rose 
water,  and  then  add  forty  drops  of  the  oil  of 
tartar. 

ROSES,  TINCTURE  OF.— Put  into  a 
bottle  the  petals  of  the  common  rose  and  pour 
upon  them  spirits  of  wine  ; cork  the  bottle, 
and  let  it  stand  for  two  or  three  months. 
It  will  then  yield  a perfume  little  inferior  to 
otto  of  roses.  Common  vinegar  is  much 
improved  by  a very  small  quantity  of  this 
mixture  being  added  to  it. 

ROSEMARY,  Cultuuf,  or.— A hardy 
under- plant,  evergreen  slightly  aromatic. 
The  green  is  hardiest  as  a plant,  and  is  the 
sort  generally  used.  The  finest  plants  are 
raised  from  seed.  Sow  either  broadcast  or 
in  small  drills,  six  inches  apart.  Tlie  green 
is  also  raised  by  planting  slips  or  cuttings 
of  the  young  slioots  in  spring  or  summer  in 
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a shady  border.  Let  these  be  taken  ofi’  from 
five  to  seven  inches  long,  detaching  the 
under-leaves.  Set  them  in  a row  from  six 
to  twelve  inches  apart,  nearly  two-thirds 
into  the  ground : water  at  planting,  and 
occasionally  afterwards  till  they  have  struck. 
The  plants  will  be  strong  and  well-rooted 
by  autumn,  when  they  should  be  trans- 
planted at  proper  distances.  A light  sandy 
soil  assists  exotic  evergreens,  that  retain 
some  of  their  original  delicacy,  to  stand 
the  winter ; partly  by  preventing  them  from 
growing  too  lu.xuriant,  and  partly  by  not 
being  a conductor  of  frost.  In  their  final 
situations,  train  the  plants  either  with  a 
bushy  head  of  moderate  gprowth,  or,  if  near 
a fence,  in  fan-like  order. 

ROSEMARY  POMATUM.— Strip  from 
the  stem  two  large  handfuls  of  recently 
gathered  rosemary ; boil  it  in  a copper 
saucepan,  with  half  a pound  of  hog’s  lard, 
until  reduced  to  four  ounces  ; strain  it,  and 
put  in  a pomatum  pot. 

ROSEWOOD. — A favourite  wood  for 
articles  of  furniture,  especially  those  of  a 
smaller  description.  It  is  considerably 
more  expensive  than  mahogany.  Many 
articles  of  rosewood  furniture  are  veneered  ; 
but  the  best  is  of  solid  wood.  The  colour  is 
permanent,  e.xcept  it  be  much  exposed  to 
the  rays  of  the  sun ; and  it  takes  a fine 
polish,  which  is  improved  by  the  application 
of  French  polish.  It  may,  however,  be  kept 
in  good  condition,  by  being  rubbed  every 
day  with  a clean  soft  cloth. 

ROSEWOOD,  Imitative.  — Brush  the 
wood  over  with  a strong  decoction  of  log- 
wood, while  hot ; repeat  this  process  three 
or  four  times  ; put  a quantity  of  iron-filings 
amongst  vinegar ; then  with  a flat  open 
brush,  made  wth  a piece  of  cane,  bruised  at 
the  end  or  split  with  a knife,  apply  the 
.solution  to  the  wood  in  such  a manner  as  to 
produce  the  fibres  of  the  wood  required. 
After  it  is  dry,  the  wood  must  be  polished 
with  turpentine  and  bee’s- wax. 

ROTATION  OF  CROl’S.-The  rotation 
or  succession  of  crops  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  successful  and  economical  cultivation 
of  the  soil.  Crops  have  been  divided  by 
agriculturists  into  exhausting  crops,  restor- 
ing crops,  and  cleaning  crops.  The  most 
exhausting  crops  are  usually  considered  to 
be  those  of  corn,  but  all  those  that  are 
allowed  to  ripen  their  seed,  and  which  are 
carried  off  the  ground,  are  also  exhausting, 
but  in  different  degrees.  Even  clover,  tares, 
and  grass  cut  green,  are  considered  as 
exhausting,  but  in  a less  degree  tlian  those 
which  are  allowed  to  ripen.  Restoring  crons 
are  such  as  are  allowed  to  decay  upon  the 
ground  ; or  are  consumed  upon  it  by  domes- 
tic animals.  Cleaning  crops  are  such  as  ace 
grown  in  drills,  and  undergo  the  usual 
operation  of  weeding,  hoeing,  &c.  ; the 
majority  of  these  may  be  also  regarded  as 
exhausting  crops.  An  exhausting  crop 
should  always  be  followed  by  a restoring  or 
cleaning  crop  ; or,  where  possible,  by  both 
combined.  Crops  should  also  succeed  each 
other  in  such  a way  tliat  the  soil  may  not 
be  exhausted  of  any  one  particular  kind  of 
nutriment.  'I'his  is  best  effected  by  so 
8CU 


rotating  the  crops  that  plants  which  are 
nearly  allied  should  not  succeed  each  other 
on  the  same  soil,  or  at  all  events  not  mure 
than  once. 

ROT.  — See  Sheep,  to  Breed  and 
Rear. 

ROTTEN- STONE.  — An  earth  of  ash- 
brown  colour,  very  light,  moderately  hard, 
dry,  and  useful  as  a polishing  powder. 
Mixed  with  oil,  and  applied  with  a leather, 
it  is  an  excellent  polisher  of  brass,  steel, 
and  zinc  articles. 

ROUGE.— A preparation  for  the  toilet, 
and  also  for  polishing  jewellery,  &c.,  made 
as  follows  Wash  safflower  till  the  water 
comes  off  colourless  ; dry  and  pulverize  it, 
and  digest  the  powder  in  a weak  solution  of 
crystallized  carbonate  of  soda ; then  place 
some  fine  cotton-wool  at  the  bottom  of  a 
porcelain  or  glass  vessel,  pour  the  filtered 
tinctorial  solution  on  this,  and  throw  down 
the  colouring  matter  by  gradually  adding 
lemon -juice  or  white  wine  vinegar,  until  it 
ceases  to  produce  a precipitate ; next  wash 
the  prepared  cotton  in  pure  cold  water,  and 
dissolve  out  the  colour  with  a fresh  solution 
of  soda ; to  the  new  solution  add  a quantity 
of  finely-powdered  French  chalk,  propor- 
tionate to  the  intended  quality  of  the  rouge; 
mix  weU,  and  precipitate  with  lemon-juice, 
as  before ; lastly,  collect  the  powder,  dry  it 
with  great  care,  with  as  little  neat  as  possi- 
ble, and  triturate  with  a very  smalLquantity 
of  oil  of  olives. 

ROUT  DROPS. — Mix  two  pounds  of  flour, 
one  pound  of  butter,  one  pound  of  sugar, 
one  pound  of  currants,  clean  and  dry ; then 
wet  into  a stiff  paste,  with  two  eggs,  a large 
spoonful  of  orange-flower  water,  the  same 
each  of  rose-water,  sweet  wine,  brandy; 
drop  on  a tin  plate,  floured.  A very  short 
time  bakes  them. 

Flour,  2lbs. ; butter,  lib. ; sugar,  lib. ; 
currants,  lib. ; eggs,  2;  orange- flower  water, 
rose-water,  sweet  wine,  brandy,  one  dessert- 
spoonful each. 

ROUX.— For  ordinary  purposes  this  may 
be  made  as  it  is  wanted  for  use  ; but  when 
it  is  required  for  various  dishes  at  the  same 
time,  or  for  cookery  upon  a large  scale,  it 
cun  be  prepared  at  once  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  last  for  several  days,  and  it  will  remain 
good  for  some  time.  Dissolve,  with  a very 
gentle  degree  of  heat,  half  a pound  of  good 
biilter,  then  draw  it  from  the  fire,  skim  it 
well,  give  time  for  it  to  settle,  pour  it  gently 
from  tlie  sediment  into  a very  clean  fryiiig- 

f an.  and  place  it  over  a slow  but  clear  fire, 
’ut  into  a dredging-box  about  seven  ounces 
of  fine  dry  flour ; add  it  gradually  to  the 
butter,  shake  the  pan  ns  often  as  it  is  thrown 
in,  and  keep  the  thickening  coiistaiitly 
stirred  until  it  has  acquired  a clear  light 
brown  colour.  It  should  be  very  slowly 
and  equally  done,  or  its  flavour  will  be 
unpleasant.  Pour  it  into  a jar,  and  stir  a 
spoonful  or  (wo,  us  it  is  needed,  into  boiling 
SOU])  or  gravy.  When  the  butter  is  not 
clarified  it  will  absorb  an  additional  ounce 
of  (lour,  the  whole  of  which  ought  to  be  fine 
and  dry.  This  thickening  may  be  made  in 
a well-tinned  stewpan  even  better  than  in  a 
frying-pan,  and  if  simmered  over  a coal  lire 
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it  should  be  placed  high  above  it  and  well 
guarded  from  smoke.  White  roua:.— Proceed 
exactly  as  for  the  preceding  receipt,  but 
dredge  in  the  flour  as  soon  as  the  butter  is 
in  full  simmer,  and  be  careful  not  to  allow 
the  thickening  to  take  the  slightest  colour ; 
this  is  used  for  white  gravies  or  sauces. 

ROWING. — In  practising  this  art,  it  may 
be  laid  down,  as  a general  rule,  that  in  calm 
weather,  a light  and  sharp  boat  is  prefe- 
rable ; and,  in  rough  weather,  a heavier  and 
broader  one.  The  learner,  however,  should 
not  at  first  begin  in  too  light  a boat,  nor 
should  he  practise  in  rough  weather,  until 
he  gets  acquainted  with  its  management. 
To  leave  the  shore,  the  rower  should  with 
the  boat  hook,  push  the  boat  off,  head  upon 
tide,  or  opposite  to  the  current.  To  leave 
the  stairs,  the  rower  must  either  push  the 
boat  oif  with  the  boat-hook,  or  place  the 
blur  of  the  scull  forward  and  nurse  the  boat 
out  from  the  shore.  This  being  done,  the 
rower  sits  down  to  his  sculls.  These  he  puts 
on  the  rullocks,  and  turns  the  concave  front, 
or  pulling  of  the  scull,  towards  the  stern  of 
the  boat.  The  rower  must  sit  amidships 
on  the  thwart  or  seat  of  the  boat,  otherwise 
she  will  reel  to  the  side  on  which  he  is  sit- 
ting, and  much  of  his  labour  will  be  lost. 
He  should  sit  with  ease  to  himself,  having 
his  feet  on  the  middle  of  the  stretcher,  and 
his  legs  not  quite  extended;  but  his  knees, 
as  he  rows,  should  be  brought  down,  and 
his  legs  stretched.  In  grasping  the  oar  for 
the  pull,  hold  the  hand  square  and  firm,  but 
with  sufficient  freedom  to  let  the  muscles  of 
the  arm  have  play.  The  body  is  now  to  be 
inclined  forward  from  the  hips  (Jig.  1)  till 


the  head  comes  nearly  over  the  knees,  and 
the  arms  extend  till  the  knuckles  conic  over 
the  joints  of  the  instep.  The  edge  of  the 
oar  being  now  turned  parallel  with  the 
water,  so  as  to  feel  no  resistance  from  the 
wind,  the  dip  is  made  (.fig.  2)  and  at  the  mo- 


Fig.  2. 

ment  of  doing  this  the  our  is  dexterously 
turned  so  that  its  edge  cuts  the  water  in 
descending,  and  being  completely  iinmcrsed 
and  no  more,  the  broad  part  of  the  blade 
is  pressed  strongly  and  tirinly  against  the 
water  by  the  pull.  AVhen  the  pull  is  fairly 


and  evenly  given,  and  in  such  a way  as  that 
the  whole  power  shall  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  water  without  any  jerking  or  trem- 
bling of  the  oar,  the  time  is  come  lor  liftin<r 
it  out  of  the  water  {fig.  3),  and  in  doing  this^ 


, 'Fig.  3. 

the  hand  or  Hands  are  brought  close  to  the 
side,  a little  below  the  chest,  the  oar  is 
slightly  turned  or  feathered  as  it  rises  to  the 
surface  then  lifted,  and  the  stroke  then  re- 
peated (fig.  4).  In  river- rowing,  when  the 


Fig.  4. 

tide  or  current  is  with  th^  rower,  a learner 
should  in  general  take  the  middle  of  the 
stream.  When  the  tide  or  current  is  against 
the  rower,  he  should  take  the  sides ; pre- 
ferring that  side  on  which,  owing  to  the 
course  of  the  river,  the  current  is  least.  In 
backing  water  the  oars  are  suddenly  turned, 
the  concave  parts  facing  the  sculler  or  rower, 
who  pushes  from  him.  This  forces  the  boat 
backwards.  In  turning  a boat  it  is  usual  to 
back-water  with  one  oar,  or  to  hold  water, 
at  the  same  time  that  you  pull  with  the 
other.  If  you  wish  to  turn  your  boat’s  head 
to  your  left  side,  you  pull  with  the  right  oar 
and  back  with  your  left,  or  pull  with  your 
left  oar  and  back  with  your  right.  In  meet- 
ing any  other  craft,  the  boat  which  comes 
with  the  tide  must  get  out  of  the  way.  In 
this  case,  both  boats,  if  close,  lay  theblade.s 
of  their  sculls  flat  on  the  floater,  lift  them 
out  of  the  rullocks.  and  let  them  drift  along- 
side. Jiach  replaces  them  when  the  other 
has  passed.  In  passing  a boat,  the  rower 
who  passes  must  take  the  outside,  unless 
there  is  ample  room  within ; and  must  also 
keep  clear  of  the  other’s  sculls  or  oars.  If 
one  boat  is  crossing  the  water,  and  another 
coming  with  the  tide,  the  one  coming  with 
the  tide  must  keep  astern  of  the  other,  and 
have  a good  look  out  ahead.  In  landing, 
bring  your  boat  in  a slanting  direction  to 
the  landing-place,  whether  going  against  or 
with  the  current,  by  whicli  method  her  stern 
will  slue  round,  and  she  will  be  partly  broad- 
side on,  with  her  stern  towards  the  direction 
of  the  tide.  IVhen  you  step  out  of  the  boat, 
either  use  your  oar  or  boat-hook  to  assist 
you,  unship  the  sculls,  as  before  directed, 
lay  them  in  the  boat,  jumj)  ashore  with  one 
end  of  the  painter  (or  rope  by  which  t he  boat 
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ia  made  fastj  in  your  hand,  and  fasten  it  to 
the  post  or  ring.  Sea  rowing  is  much  more 
difficult  than  river  rowing,  and  requires 
more  strength  and  management.  One  of 
the  most  difficult  things  is  launching  a boat, 
in  doing  this  from  the  sea- beach,  when  the 
weather  is  rough  and  there  is  a heavy  surf, 
the  two  bowmen  must  get  into  the  boat 
with  their  oars  run  out;  and  the  other 
rowers  follow  the  boat  quickly  in  the  de- 
scent; but  they  should  not  jump  in  till  she 
is  quite  afloat,  lest  their  weight  might  fix  her 
on  the  beach,  and  she  might  ship  a sea.  In 
rowing,  each  man  has  In  general  a single 
oar,  and  sits  on  the  opposite  side  ot  the 
galley  from  the  rullock  through  which  his 
oar  passes.  The  oar  must  consequently 
cross  the  boat,  and  be  held  on  its  opposite 
side,  so  as  to  clear  the  back  ol  the  man  be- 
fore. Tlie  stroke  must  be  longer  in  sea  than 
in  river  rowing.  The  oar  must  be  thrown 
out  with  a heave,  caused  by  the  simultaneous 
extension  of  the  body  and  the  arms.  It  is 
still  more  essential  to  leather  in  sea  thim  in 
river  rowing.  The  oar  must  be  drawn  ^ back 
with  great  power,  caused  by  the  simul- 
taneous contraction  ol  the  body  and  the 
arras  ; time  with  the  rowers  being  accurately 
kept  and  distinctly  marked.  When  the  oars 
are  delivered  from  the  water,  the  time,  until 
thby  go  into  it  again,  may  be  corated— one, 
two,  three — when  they  pass  through  the 
water.  The  time  is  kept  by  Ihe  sternmost 
man  of  the  rowers.  In  landing  on  a sea- 
beach,  the  rowers  should  always  look  ahead 
for  a proper  place,  for  there  are  great  in- 
equalities in  apparently  the  smoothest  beach, 
and  landing  in  one  place  may  be  very  good, 
while  in  another  place,  not  twenty  yards  oil, 
it  may  be  dangerous.  When  a proper  place 
is  discovered,  the  rowers  may  give  “good 
way"  on  shore.  The  bowman  should  be  in 
the  bows,  with  his  boat-hook  in  one  hand 
and  the  end  of  the  painter  in  the  other,  and 
immediately  the  boat  grounds,  should  jump 
out  and  haul  in.  ITie  other  portion  ol  the 
crew  should  now  jump  out  as  quickly  as 
possible,  and  assist  him  in  pulling  the  boat 
up.  Then  everything  should  be  stowed 
away  safe  and  secure,  and  the  boat  lett  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  tide  at  high  water. 
It  will  always  be  well  to  observe  the  lo  low- 
ing hints  and  cautions  in 
are  rowing  with  others,  always  keep  the 
stroke.  If  you  are  rowing  a pair  ol  oars 
or  sculls  by  yourself,  always  put  both 
oars  into  the  water  at  the  same  tim^  Ke^ 

a good  look-out  ahead,  that  you  rnay  lot 

fall  foul  of  other  craft.  Do  not  put  your  oar 
too  deep  in  the  water,  and  mind  that  the 
blade  of  the  oar  is  thoroughly 
well  to  your  thowls,  and  see  that  they  are 
not  rotten  before  you  place  them  m the 
holes.  I.et  your  boat-hook  he  clear  of  your 
oars,  and  all  clear  of  the  pamter-  J>ee  that 
your  foot-lioards  are  jiroperly  h'tcl'e«  to  the 

ports  of  the  boat  made  to  receive  them,  in 

pu.xhing  ofl‘  a boat  from  a ship  or  other 
craft,  tfe  careful  not  to  stand  the  ®eats 
of  the  boat,  and  not  to  overbalance  yourself. 
Keep  your  boat  neat,  trim,  and  clean,  and 
see  that  slie  is  well  baled  out  belore  entering 
her.  Should  you  be  rowing  in  a boat  in 
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which  there  is  a steersman,  always  be  sure 
to  obey  orders.  If  you  steer,  always  bear 
well  forwards  with  each  stroke,  as  it  assists 
the  rowers.  Keep  the  rudder  ropes  as  tight 
as  bars,  and  move  the  rudder  as  little  as 
possible. 

KUDD  is  a bastard  roach,  supposed  to  be 
a cross  between  it  and  the  bream ; it  is 
somewhat  like  the  roach,  with  its  tail  more 
forked ; its  habits  are  much  like  those  of  the 
true  roach,  although  its  seasons  are  different, 
the  warm  months  being  those  most  favour- 
able for  its  capture. 

KUE.  — A plant  easily  propagated  by 
seeds,  cuttings,  or  slips  of  the  young  shoots, 
in  March,  April,  or  May,  planted  in  a shady 
border.  It  delights  in  a poor,  dry,  cal- 
careous soil,  in  which  it  will  continue  for 
many  years;  and  if  cut  down  occasionally, 
always  in  full  leaf  and  well  furnished  with 
young  shoots.  Letting  it  run  to  seed 
weakens  the  plant  and  shortens  its  lon- 
gevity. 

RUFFE.— This  fish  is  like  the  perch  in 
sliape,  and  the  gudgeon  in  colour,  which  it 
likewise  resembles  in  size;  it  is  a very  de- 
licious lish,  but  is  to  be  found  in  but  few  of 
our  rivers  ; it  lies  in  shoals  in  quiet  rivers 
where  the  water  is  deep,  and  is  to  be  fished 
for  with  a small  red  worm,  during  the 
summer  months,  from  May  to  August. 

jiXJG.— An  article  of  furniture,  used  to 
savetlie  carpet  near  the  lire;  and  likewise 
to  aflbrd  gi-eater  warmth  and  softness  to  the 
feet  at  that  place.  They  vary  much  In  style 
and  price,  and  should  be  chqsen  to  suit  the 
carpet  in  colour  and  degree  of  richness. 

RUM.— An  ardent  spirit,  obtained  by  dis- 
tillation from  the  fermented  skimmings  of 
the  sugar-boilers,  the  drainings  of  the  sugar- 
pots  and  hogsheads,  the  washings  ol  boilers 
and  other  vessels,  together  with  sufficient 
cane  juice  or  wort  prepared  by  washing  the 
crude  cane,  to  impart  the  necessary  flavour. 

RUM  JELLY.— Clarify  and  boil  to  a 
Bvrup,  8.  pound  of  lofif-Bu^ur  ; dissolve  nn 
ounce  of  isinglass  in  hall  a pint  oi  water, 
strain  it  through  a sieve  into  the  syrup 
when  it  is  half- warm,  and  when  nearly  cold, 
stir  in  a quart  of  white  wine:  mix  it  well, 
and  add  two  tablespoonfuls  of  old  Jamaica 
rum,  stir  it  for  a few  minutes,  and  pour  it 
into  a mould  or  glasses. 

RUM  SII KUU.— Take  six  gallons  of  rum, 
three  pints  of  lemon-juice  or  orange  juice, 
three  gallons  of  orange  wine,  three  ounces 
of  lemon-rind  freshly  peeled,  and  an  ounce 
and  a half  of  fresh  orange-peel ; both  pared 
from  the  I'ruit  as  thinly  as  possible,  and 
previously  steeped,  for  a few  days  in  the 
rum ; add  ten  pounds  of  loaf-sugar,  and  fill 
up  the  cask  to  thirteen  gallons  with  water ; 
stir  them  well  together,  and  add  more 
sugar,  if  not  sweet  enough  ; if  loo  sweet,  add 
more  lemon-iuice.  Dissolve  the  sugar  in 
Ihe  water  used  for  making  up  the  quantity 
required. 

iyif"  Klim,  0 gallons ; lemon  or  orange 
juice,  3 pints ; orange  wine,  .3  gallons  ; lemon 
peel,  3ozs.:  orange-peel,  IJ  oz.;  sugar,  10 lbs.; 
water,  sufficient. 
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liUMP  STKAK  BROILED, — Have*  the 
steaks  cut  of  an  even  thickness,  but  should 
they  not  be,  divide  the  thicker  from  the 
thinner  pieces,  and  give  them  time  accord- 
ingly.  Take  care  to  have  a very  clear,  brisk 
fire;  throw  a little  salt  on  it ; make  the 
grid^on  hot,  and  set  it  slanting,  to  prevent 
the  fat  from  dropping  in  to  the  Are,  and 
making  a smoke.  It  requires  more  practice 
and  care  than  is  generally  supposed,  to  do 
steaks  to  a nicety ; and  for  want  of  these 
liHle  attentions,  this  very  common  dish, 
which  everybody  is  supposed  capable  of 
dressing,  seldom  comes  to  table  in  perfection.  ' 
It  IS  usual  to  put  a tablespo^^ful  of  ketchup, 
or  a little  minced  shalot  into  a dish  before 
the  Are,  while  you  are  broiling;  turn  tlie 
steak  with  a pair  of  steak-tongs ; it  will  be 
done  in  about  ten  or  Afteen  minutes  ; rub  a 
bit  of  butter  over  it,  and  send  it  up  garnished 
with  pickles  and  Anely  scraped  horse-radish. 

RUMP  STEAK  PIE. — Cut  three  pounds 
of  rump  steak  ( that  has  been  kept  till  tender) 
into  pieces  half  as  bigas  your  hand,  trim  off 
all  the  skin,  sinews,  and  every  part  which 
has  not  indisputable  pretensions  to  be  eaten, 
and  beat  them  with  a chopper.  Chop,  very 
Ane,  half  a dozen  shalots,  and  add  them 
to  half  an  ounce  of  pepper  and  salt  mixed, 
strew  some  of  the  mixture  at  the  bottom  of 
the  dish,  then  a layer  of  steaks,  then  some 
more  of  the  mixture,  ahd  so  on,  till  the  dish 
is  full ; add  half  a gUl  of  mushroom  ketchup, 
and  the  same  quantity  of  gravy  or  red  wine ; 
cover  it  as  in  the  preceding  receipt,  and  ; 
bake  it  two  hours.  Large  oysters,  parboiled,  ' 
bearded,  and  laid  alternately  with  the  steaks,  ] 
their  liquor  reduced,  and  substituted  instead 
of  the  ketchup  and  wine,  will  be  a variety. 

RUMP  STEAK,  Stewed.— -The  steaks 
must  be  a little  thicker  than  for  broiling — 
let  them  be  all  of  the  same  thickness,  or 
some  will  be  done  too  little  and  others  too 
much.  Put  an  ounce  of  butter  into  a stew-  | 
pan,  with  two  onions ; when  the  butter  Is  , 
melted,  lay  in  the  rump  steaks,  let  them  ' 
stand  over  a slow  Are  for  Ave  minutes,  then 
turn  them  and  let  the  other  side  of  them 
fry  Ave  minutes  longer.  Have  ready  [ 
boiled  a pint  of  button  onions ; they  will  i 
take  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour  ; put  the  I 
liquor  they  were  boiled  in  to  the  steaks ; if  i 
there  is  not  enough  of  it  to  cover  them,  add  I 
broth  or  boiling  water  to  make  up  enough  ! 
for  that  purpose,  with  a dozen  corns  of 
black  pepper  and  a little  salt,  and  let  them 
simmer  very  gently  for  about  an  hour  and 
a half,  and  then  strain  off  as  much  of  the 
liquor  (about  a pint  and  a half),  us  you 
think  will  make  the  sauce.  Put  two  ounces 
of  butter  into  a stewpan,  when  it  is  melted 
dust  in  as  much  Hour  as  will  make  it  into  a 
stiff  paste;  some  add  thereto  a tablespoon- 
ful  of  claret  or  port  wine,  the  same  of 
mushroom  ketchup,  half  a tcaspoonful  of 
salt,  and  a quarter  of  a teaspoonful  of  \ 
ground  black  pepper;  add  the  liquor  by 
degrees,  let  it  boll  up  for  Afteen  minules 
skim  and  strain  it:  serve  im  the  steakf 
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skim  and  strain  it;  serve  up  the  steaks 
with  the  onions  round  the  dish,  and  pour 
the  gravy  over. 

RUM  I’  S'l'EAK,  WITH  Onion  Sauce.— 
I’ecl  and  slice  two  large  onions,  put  them 


into  a quart  stewpan  with  two  spoonfuls  of 
water  ; coyer  the  pan  close  and  set  it  on  a 
slow  fire  till  the  water  has  boiled  away,  and 
j j got  a little  browned— then 

add  half  a pint  of  good  broth,  and  boil  the 
onions  till  they  are  tender  ; strain  the  broth 
irom  them,  chop  them  very  Ane,  and  season 
1^^^^  niushrooin  ketchup,  pepper,  and 
salt;  put  the  onion  into  it  and  let  it  boil 
for  Ave  minutes,  pour  it  into  the  dish, 
and  lay  over  it  a broiled  rump  steak.  Jf 
instead  of  broth,  you  use  good  beef  gravv 
it  will  be  the  superlative. 

RUNNING.— In  order  to  perform  this  ex- 
ercise well,  the  feet  should  not  be  raised  too 
high  froin  the  ground  ; the  knees  are  to  be 
bent  as  little  as  possible,  the  upper  part  of 
the  body  is  bent  slightly  forward,  and  the 
arms  kept  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  sides. 
(Observing  these  directions,  short  distances 
should  be  essayed  to  be  done  in  a given  time 
After  some  little  practice,  a person  will  soon 
become  a good  runner,  without  getting  out 
of  breath  or  feeling  tired. 

RUPTURE. — This  term  in  surgery  implies 
the  act  ot  breaking*  or  bursting  away  of  any 
parts  of  the  contents  of  one  of  the  "reat 
cavities,  especially  as  regards  those  of  the 
head  and  abdomen;  the  accident  beiu" 
known  by  the  name  of  hernia.  Ilerni^ 
or  a rupture  properly  speaking,  is  a tumbur 
formed  by  the  protrusion  of  some  part,  and 
occasionaily,  of  one  entire  viscus  of  the 
cavity  beyond— as  in  the  abdomen— of  a 
portion  or  nearly  the  whole  of  the  alimen- 
tary canal,  and  in  the  cranium  of  a part  of 
one  of  the  hemispheres  or  lobes  of  the 
brain.  In  the  latter  case,  whether  at  birth, 
or  the  accident  occurs  subsequently,  the 
severity  of  the  case  is  certain  to  demand  the 
early  attention  of  a surgeon  ; consequently, 
rupture  of  the  brain,  as  a very  rare  mis- 
fortune, may  be  passed  over.  Of  the  ab- 
dominal ruptures,  as  they  are  remarkably 
numerous,  peculiarly  liable  to  occur  in  both 
sexes,  and  may  be  produced  in  a moment, 
more  deAnite  explanation  is  necessary, 
and  a more  elaborate  description  de- 
manded. The  contents  of  the  cavity 
called  the  belly,  such  as  the  liver,  spleen, 

I stomach,  and  bowels,  are  all  invested,  sur- 
I rounded,  and  circumvolutcd  by  a Ane  deli- 
cate membrane,  like  the  pellicle  lining  an 
egg-shell;  when  from  any  cause,  therefore, 
a rupture  is  produced,  a portion  of  this 
inembrane,  as  well  as  the  fatty  apron 
that  hangs  in  front  of  the  bowels,  and 
called  omentum,  is  carried  forward  into  the 
tumour  or  swelling  made  by  the  mass  of 
bowel  distending  the  skin ; so  that  if  the 
tumour  or  swelling,  known  as  a rupture, 
were  dissected  layer  by  layer,  the  organs 
would  be  found  in  the  following  order : 
cuticle,  true  skin,  lining  membrane  of  the 
abdomen,  known  as  peritoneum,  tlie  caul  or 
omentum,  and  lastly  a greater  or  less  jior- 
tion  of  one  or  each  part  of  the  bowels.  The 
parts  ol  the  body  most  liable  to  rupture  are 
those  where  apertures  areleft  in  theanatomy 
of  the  part,  or  where  the  crevices  between 
muscles  afford  an  egsier  exit  for  the  en- 
closed organs  ; as  without  a violent  and 
unexampled  force,  it  is  impossible  to  drive 
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the  bowels  tlirougli  the  muscles  themselves, 
which  act  as  a wall  to  the  abdomen.  Such 
liable  parts,  however,  are  the  navel,  the 
groin,  and  the  upper  front  of  the  thigh ; lemales 
are  most  subject  to  to  the  first  and  last ; 
and  men  to  the  inguinal  or  groin  rupture. 
The  remote  cause  of  rupture  is  not  always 
the  consequence  of  any  imperfection  of 
nature  in  leaving  the  part  unprotected,  but 
the  immediate  result  of  a certain  and  sud- 
denly-applied  pressure,  forcing  the  bowels 
out,  at  a part  insufficiently  strong  to  resist 
the  vis  a tergo,  or  force  from  behind.  Such 
causes  are  either  lifting  sudden  and  heavy 
weights,  exerting  great  strength  in  pulling, 
or  carrying  heavy  loads,  or  by  running  or 
leaping ; besides  these  reasons  in  man,  in 
the  female  must  be  enumerated  the  strain- 
ing of  child-birth.  Ruptures  are  of  two 
kinds,  either  reducible,  or  non-reducible  ,or 
incarcerated,  than  is,  fixed  and  incapable  of 
being  returned  by  the  hand  and  pressure. 
■When  the  bowel  escapes  to  form  a rupture, 
it  often  splits  the  aperture  through  which 
it  passes,  making  the  reduction  easy  ; at 
other  times,  only  a very  small  portion,  a 
mere  bend  of  the  intestine  passes  through, 
or,  rather,  is  forced  out,  where,  like  a finger 
caught  in  the  hinge  of  a door,  it  is  compres- 
sed oy  the  unyielding  nature  of  the  adjacent 
parts  and  strangulated;  forming  the  second 
condition  of  incarcerated  rupture.  As  this  is 
a very  dangerous  form  of  the  accident,  in- 
flammation, mortification,  gangrene,  rapidly 
supervene,  and  death  in  a few  hours 
terminate  the  case.  It  is  necessary  that 
immediate  steps  should  be  taken  to  relieve 
the  bowel  of  the  constriction,  and  pass  it 
into  the  abdomen;  consequently,  a know- 
ledge of  how  to  act  in  the  absence  of  a 
surgeon,  is  of  vital  importance  to  every  one 
likely  to  be  placed  in  the  way  of  such  ac- 
cidents. 

Treatment  of  simple  or  reducible  rupture. — 
The  patient  should  be  placed  on  the  back, 
the  legs  parted,  and  bent,  to  relax  the 
muscles ; and  the  tumour  grasped  gently 
but  firmly,  by  the  fingers  and  thumb  of  the 
right  hand.  It  is  then  to  be  drawn  a little 
out,  so  as  to  stretch  the  bag  of  the  swelling, 
and  with  the  point  of  the  forefinger  guide 
and  push  little  by  little  of  the  bowel  up- 
wards into  the  abdomen  ; the  gurgling 
noise,  and  the  facility  of  disappearance, 
guaranteeing  the  success  of  the  operation. 
Ah  soon  as  all  has  passed  up,  a compress, 
made  of  folds  of  linen  cloths  enclosing  a 
penny-piece  or  square  of  lead  should  be 
laid  on  the  opening,  and  the  whole  secured 
by  a bandage  firmly  bound  round  the  hips 
and  thigh  oefore  the  patient  is  allowed  to 
sit  up,  and  kept  on  till  a properly  fitted 
truss  is  adjusted,  and  in  future  ■worn. 
Sometimes,  from  the  strength  of  the  indi- 
vidual, and  the  nervous  rigidity  of  the 
muscles,  it  is  Impossible  to  reduce  the 
rupture ; in  that  case  the  patient  must  be 
weakene<l,  and  the  muscular  tissue  released, 
before  the  operation  can  be  effected.  In 
such  cases,  an  emetic,  or  a nauseating  dose 
of  a grain  of  tartar  emetic  will  produce  all 
the  objects  aime<l  at,  and  ensure  such  bodily 
relaxation,  that  the  same  means  repeated 
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in  the  same  manner,  will  be  crowned  with 
success.  Instead  of  the  tartar  emetic,  a 
full  dose  of  thirty  or  sixty  drops  of  lauda- 
num, or  a hot  bath,  will  effect  the  same 
results.  In  strangulated  rupture,  there 
is  much  pain  in  the  part  and  over  the  whole 
abdomen,  attended  with  great  anxiety, 
sickness  or  retching,  and  fever,  and  when 
mortification  has  set  in,  the  fatal  symptom 
of  hiccough.  In  such  cases,  if  the  hot  bath, 
bleeding,  or  the  exhibition  of  tartar  emetic 
or  opium  fails  in  producing  relaxation,  or 
the  ultimate  reduction  of  the  bowel,  the 
only  other  remedy  that  will  produce  pros- 
tration, is  the  injection  of  the  smoke  of  tobacco ; 
should  this  fail,  the  surgeon  can  alone 
afford  a chance  of  life,  by  cutting  into  the 
tumor,  and  with  a peculiarly  shaped  knife, 
enlarging  the  internal  aperture,  and  thereby 
permitting  the  imprisoned  bowel  to  escape 
into  the  abdomen.  In  all  cases  of  rupture, 
a truss  scientifically  made,  and  properly 
applied,  should,  except  when  in  bed,  be  for 
ever  after  worn. 

RUSHES.— An  extensive  genus  of  coarse 
plants,  many  of  them  aquatics,  which  are 
common  on  most  wet  lands.  Rushes  prefer 
a deep  rich  soil,  and  thrive  best  in  land 
which  is  too  cold  and  wet  for  other  plants. 
The  growth  of  these  may  be  easily  pre- 
vented by  under- surface  draining,  which 
will  prevent  the  stagnation  of  water  on  the 
soil,  and  by  the  application  of  saline  or 
calcareous  top- dressings,  such  as  sand,  lime, 
ashes,  and  road- scrapings.  All  the  species 
of  rush  thrive  best  In  a moist  situation, 
some  of  them  entirely  in  water,  and  others 
in  a peat  soil;  they  may  be  increased  by 
seeds,  or  dividing  the  roots. 

RUSKS.— Sift  flour  into  a pan;  cut  up 
the  butter  in  the  milk,  and  warm  them  a 
little  so  as  to  soften  the  butter,  but  not  to 
melt  it  entirely.  Beat  your  egg;  pour  the 
milk  and  butter  into  the  jar  of  flour,  then 
the  egg,  then  the  rose-water  and  spice,  and 
lastly  the  yeast.  Stir  all  well  together  with 
a knife,  spread  some  flour  on  a paste- 
board; lay  the  dough  on  it,  and  knead  it 
well.  Then  divide  it  into  small  pieces  of  an 
equal  size,  and  knead  each  piece  into  a little 
thick  rusk.  Butter  an  iron  pan,  lay  the 
rusks  in  it,  and  set  them  in  a warm  place  to 
rise.  When  they  are  quite  light,  bake  them 
in  a moderate  oven.  Rusks  should  be 
eaten  fresh. 

RUST,  TO  Prevent.— Mix  with  fat  oil 
varnish,  four-fifths  of  well  rectified  spirits 
of  turpentine.  The  varnish  is  to  be  applied 
by  means  of  a sponge ; and  articles  var- 
nished In  this  manner  will  retain  their 
metallic  brilliancy,  and  never  contract  any 
spots  of  rust.  1 1 may  be  applied  to  copper, 
and  to  the  preservation  or  philosophical 
instruments,  which,  by  being  brought  into 
contact  with  water  are  liable  to  lose  their 
splendour  and  become  tarnished. 

RUSTIC  STRUCTURES.-These  have  a 
pieasing  and  picturesque  appearance  in 
gardens  and  pleasure  grounds,  and  may  be 
made  to  combine  the  useful  with  the  orna- 
mentai.  A specimen  of  rustic  vase  or 
basket  is  given  in  the  accompanying  en- 
graving. The  form  is  attained  by  construe- 
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ting  a box  of  durable  timber,  and  elevating 
it  on  a pedestal  formed  also  of  plank.  The 
pedestal  and  lower  part  of  the  basket  are 
covered  with  thick  rugged  bark  of  oak  or 
elm,  or  with  thin  slabs  cut  off  trees  of  that 
description.  The  angles  are  covered  with  a 
beading  of  moss  rope,  as  are  also  the  bands 
round  both  pedestal  and  basket.  The  upper 
part  is  also  covered  with  bark,  and  on  it  are 
nailed,  at  equal  distances,  rustic  rods  placed 
in  a slightly  diagonal  direction.  The  top  is 
cut  in  an  undulated  manner,  of  unequal 
lengths,  and  finished  after  the  same  fashion, 
only  of  a larger  size,  as  the  angles  and 
bands  are.  The  annexed  figure  is  formed 
of  four  kneed  rustic 
pieces  of  wood,  as 
near  in  size  and  form 
as  can  be  procured. 
The  panels  between 
them  are-  filled  up 
with  planking,  the 
surface  of  which  is 
covered  with  rods  or 
with  rustic  bark ; and  over  that,  with  ) 
moss  rope  or  rustic  rods,  and  given  any 
fantastic  appearance  the  ingenuity  of  the 
designer  can  suggest.  The  top,  for  greater 
strength,  may  be  capped  with  a rustic 
piece  of  timber  of  the  same  diameter  as 
the  main  support,  sawn  through  the  middle, 
and  neatly  mitred  at  the  corners.  Rustic 
bridges  associate  well  with  garden  scenery, 
and  admit  of  great  variety  of  form.  The 
one  shown  in  the  subjoined  illustration 


has  stone  abutments,  upon  which  the  prin- 
cipal timbers  rest.  They  are  adapted  to 
cross  rivulets,  or  spaces  Irom  ten  to  twenty 
feet  in  width.  They  are  best  constructed  of 
from  three  to  five  feet  in  width,  a breadth 
quite  sufficient  for  foot  passengers,  lor 
which  purpose  they  are  chiefly  intended; 
but  they  can  be  so  built  as  to  carry  carta  or 
carriages,  by  laying  from  each  abutment 
three  six-inch  liallic  battens,  set  on  edge 
across,  and  tied  together  at  the  ends  and 
middle  with  an  iron  bar,  to  keep  them  in 
their  places.  Over  tliis  a flooring  of  deal  or 
oak  is  laid,  rough  from  tlie  saw,  the  upper 
surface  of  which  is  to  be  covered  with  a 
coat  of  asphalt,  toiform  the  footway,  and  to 
keep  tlic  flooring  dry.  The  outer  sides  of 
the  t^vo  outer  battens  are  covered  with 
larch  bark,  and  the  parapets  or  hand-rails 
are  constructed  of  pieces  of  the  same  kind 
of  tree,  cut  into  the  nece-isary  lengths,  and 
selected  so  as  to  be  of  as  near  tlie  .«anie 
thickness  as  possible.  The  middle  of  the 
footway  should  be  rather  higher  tlian  the 


sides,  to  allow  of  the  escape  of  rain  water, 
which  can  be  easily  done  by  regulating 
the  thickness  of  the  asphalt  accordingly. 
Another  kind  of  bridge  also  looks  very 
pretty  when  neatly  executed.  The  footway 
is  covered  with  larch  poles  laid  across. 


The  supports  beneath  are  let  into  the  abut- 
ments, which  are  covered  with  rough  stonea 
and  wild  plants.  Rustic  fences  may  be 
frequently  introduced  into  gardens,  pleasure 

Grounds,  &c.,  with  excellent  effect ; they  may 
e formed  of  shoots  of  the  oak,  hazel. 


or  larch,  and  may  be  introduced,  both  as 
interior  and  surrounding  barriers.  — See 
Flower  Stand,  Garden  Seat,  &c. 

RYE  BREAD.— Rye  has  been  found  to 
contain  more  gluten  than  any  other  grain 
except  wheat,  and,  therefore,  should  be 
next  to  it  as  bread  corn.  The  husk  posses- 
ses an  aromatic  and  slightly  acidulous 
flavour,  which  renders  it  agreeable  to  the 
palate.  The  bran  should  not,  therefore,  be 
entirely  separated  from  the  flour ; for  if 
the  grain  be  ground  fine  and  divested 
entirely  of  the  husk,  the  bread  will  be 
deprived  of  much  of  its  pleasant  taste. 
Rye  bread  is  consequently  made  of  coarse 
flour.  A very  excellent  bread  may  also 
be  made  of  a mixture  of  one-third  rye,  and 
two-thirds  wheaten  flour,  which  makes  a 
sweeter  bread  than  that  made  solely  of 
wheat,  and  is  preferred  to  any  other  by 
those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  using  it.  The 
bread  is  very  firm  and  solid,  and  retains  its 
juiciness  and  moisture  long,  being  also  very 
nutritious. 

RYE  CAKES.— Be.at  two  eggs  very  light, 
mix  them  gradually  with  a quart  of  luke- 
warm milk,  and  sufficient  rye-meal  to  make 
a thick  batter.  Then  stir  in  a teaspoonful 
of  brewer’s  yeast ; or  twice  that  quantity  if 
the  yeast  is  home-made.  Cover  it,  and  set 
it  to  rise  in  a warm  place.  If  too  thin,  add 
more  rye-meal.  When  quite  light,  and 
covered  on  the  surface  with  bubbles,  bake  it 
on  a gridle.  Butter  the  cakes  and  cat  them 
warm  at  breakl'ast  or  tea. 

JiYE,  Culture  of.— This  species  of  grain 
is  much  more  hardy,  but  incalculably  less 
valuable  in  every  respect  than  wheat.  The 
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preparation  and  culture  of  rye,  are,  how- 
ever, the  same  as  for  wheat ; but  the  game 
quality  of  soil  is  not  equally  suited  to  the 
two  kinds  of  grain.  Eye  grows  most  luxu- 
rantly  for  feeding  when  sown  on  hazel 
mould,  but  any  poor,  dry,  sandy  soil  is  fit 
for  its  production.  It  is  sown  either  broad- 
cast or  in  drills,  in  the  autumn  or  spring, 
but  the  spring  variety  is  that  most  hardy, 
and  most  generally  cultivated.  The  propor- 
tion of  seed  is  from  two  to  three  bushels 
per  acre  when  required  for  a crop,  and  three 
bushels  and  a half  when  it  is  intended  to  be 
fed  ofi’. 
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SACK  CEEA3I.— Boil  together  a pint 
of  cream,  the  yolk  of  an  egg  well  beaten,  a 
glass  of  wliite  wine,  and  a fiavouring  ol’ 
lemon-peel.  Stir  the  whole  over  a gentle 
fire  till  it  be  a.s  thick  as  cream,  and  after- 
wards until  it  becomes  cold.  Then  serve  it 
in  glasses  with  sippets  of  dry  toast. 

eg”  Cream,  1 pint ; egg,  yolk  of  1 ; white 
wine,  1 wineglassful;  lemon-peel,  to  flavour. 

SACK  DUilPLINGS.— Grate  the  crumb 
of  two  penny  rolls,  add  to  it  three-quarters 
of  a pound  of  suet  out  small,  three-quarters 
of  a pound  of  currants  washed  clean,  a nut- 
meg grated,  a little  sugar,  the  yolks  of  eight 
eggs,  and  a gill  of  white  wine.  Make  the 
paste  into  dumplings  of  a moderate  size,  tie 
them  in  cloths  and  boil  them  for  two  hours. 
Serve  with  a sauce  made  of  melted  butter 
with  white  wine  and  sugar. 

Cfff'  Bread,  crumb  of  2 rolls ; suet,  Jib. ; 
currants,  }lb. ; nutmeg,  1 ; sugar,  sufficient 
to  sweeten ; eggs,  8 yolks  ; white  wine,  1 
gill. 

SACK  MEAD.— To  every  gallon  of  water 
put  four  pounds  of  honey,  and  boil  it  for 
three-quarters  of  an  hour,  taking  care  to 
skim  it.  To  every  gallon  add  an  ounce  of 
hops  ; then  boil  it  lor  half  an  hour,  and  let 
it  stand  till  the  next  day.  Put  it  into  a 
cask,  and  to  thirteen  gallons  of  the  liquor 
add  a quart  of  brandy.  Stop  it  lightly  till 
the  fermentation  is  over,  and  then  hung  it 
up  close,  A large  cask  should  be  suilered  to 
stand  a year  before  using. 

SACK  POSSET.— This  is  made  either  of 
thin  cream  and  grated  sweet  biscuits,  or  ot 
beaten  eggs  and  milk  instead  of  cream. 
Boil  the  cream  or  milk,  and  season  it  w'th 
cinnamon  and  grated  nutmeg.  'Warm  the 
wlnein  a separate  vessel,  and  stir  it  gradually 
into  the  milk;  then  pour  it  quickly  from  one 
vessel  into  another  till  perfectly  smooth ; 
this  is  especially  requisite  if  made  with  eggs. 

SACKS,  Manage-mk^t  of.— The  sacks 
for  corn,  require  to  be  attended 
keep  them  in  serviceable  condition. 
are  usually  made  of  a sort  of  canvas, 
sacking,  and  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
tow  of  which  the  sacking  is  made,  and  the 
mode  in  which  it  is  manufactured,  the  price 
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of  sacks  varies.  Every  sackful  of  corn, 
before  it  is  put  into  the  cart,  is  tied  at  the 
mouth  with  a piece  of  cord,  a soft  cord 
answering  the  purpose  best.  Every  sack 
should  be  marked*with  the  initials  of  its 
owner’s  name,  or  with  the  name  of  the  farm. 
The  letters  may  be  either  painted  on  with  a 
brush,  or  formed  by  painting  upon  open 
letters  cut  through  a plate  of  zinc ; in  either 
case,  red  lead  is  used.  W^hen  sacks  become 
wetted  with  rain,  they  should  be  shaken  and 
hung  up  in  the  air  to  dry ; and  if  they  get 
besmeared  ivith  mud,  they  should  be  washed 
and  dried.  If  the  air  cannot  dry  them  in 
time  to  prevent  mouldiness,  they  should  be 
dried  before  a fire.  'Where  steam  is  used  for 
threshing,  sacks  may  be  dried  in  the  boiler- 
house.  An  airy  place  to  keep  sacks  is  across 
the  gi-anary,  over  ropes,  suspended  between 
the  legs  of  the  couples.  Holes  will  break 
through  sacks  by  usage  or  vermin.  The 
best  material  for  darning  even  canvas  sacks 
is  strong  worsted  ; and  if  well  darned,  the 
mended  portions  become  the  strongest  parts 
of  the  sack.  When  a considerable-  fracture 
occurs  in  a sack,  the  best  plan  is  to  cut  it  up 
for  mending  others.  Sacks,  when  filled,  are 
most  conveniently  wheeled  from  one  place 
to  another  in  a bar- 
row  made  for  the 
purpose.  A good 
form  of  sack-barrow 
is  seen  in  the  en- 
graving. To  be  con- 
venient it  should 
stand  upright  of  it- 
self. There  are  two 
modes  of  using  it ; 
one  when  the  sacks 
stand  upright  when 
filled,  and  the  other 
When  the  sacks  lean 
one  against  another. 
On  standing  behind 
tne  wheels,  in  the  first  case,  and  on  taking 
hold  of  the  handle,  with  the  right  hand, 
and  the  mouth  of  the  sack  with  the  left, 
and  pushing  it  off,  insert  the  iron  scoop 
of  the  barrow  between  the  sack  and  the 
floor ; and  on  pulling  the  sack  towards  you, 
push  the  wheels  forward  by  the  right  loot 
on  the  axle,  and  the  sack  is  placed  on  the 
scoop  ready  for  removal.  In  the  other  case 
push  the  scoop  of  tlie  barrow  below  the  sack 
which  is  lying  a little  Irom  you;  and  in 
pulling  the  sack  towards  you  it  becomes 
ready  for  removal.  The  iron  shields  over 
the  wheels  save  them  rubbing  against  the 
sacks.  The  load  is  most  easily  wheeled  with 
the  barrow  lield  iii  a nearly  upright  position. 
The  more  upright  a man  walks  with  a loaded 
sack  on  his  back,  with  a short  firm  step,  the 
less  will  the  load  oppress  him.  A filled  sack 
is  moved  forward  on  the  ground  by  placing 
both  knees  against  the  side  of  the  sack,  and. 
while  embracing  it  with  both  arms,  ami 
grasping  hold  ol  it  with  both  hands,  lifting 
it  from  the  ground  and  pushing  it  forward  a 
space  with  tlie  knees,  and  thus  I'rom  apace 
to  space,  or  around  a pivot.  In  regard  to 
loading  a cart  with  filled  sacks,  the  general 
principle  is  to  place  all  the  mouths  of  the 
sacks  within  the  body  of  the  cart,  so  that 
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should  any  of  the  tyings  give  way,  the  corn 
will  not  be  spilled  upon  the  ground.  One 
mode  of  loading  a cart  is,  to  lay  two  sacks 
flat  on  the  bottom  of  the  cart,  with  the 
mouths  next  the  horse.  ^Two  are  placed  on 
the  front  with  their  bottoms  outwards,  and 
the  mouths  of  all  the  four  are  within  the 
cart.  These  last  four  sacks  are  placed  on 
their  edges,  with  the  corners  just  over  the 
edge  of  the  front  and  back  of  the  cart. 
(IHier  two  sacks  are  placed  together  on  edge 
above  these  four,  and  one  behind,  flat,  with 
all  their  mouths  directed  inwards.  There 
are  three  modes  of  lifting  a sack  to  a man’s 
back.  One  is,  for  the  person  who  is  to  carry 
the  load  to  bow  his  head  down  in  front  of 
the  sack,  placing  his  back  to  its  broad  side, 
and  bending  his  left  arm  behind  his  own 
back,  across  his  loins,  and  his  right  hand 
upon  his  right  knee  to  await  in  this  position 
the  assistance  that  is  to  be  given  him.  Two 
persons  assist  in  raising  the  sack,  by  standing 
face  to  face,  one  on  each  side  of  it,  bowing 
down  so  as  to  clasp  hands  across  the  sack 
near  its  bottom,  below  the  carrier’s  head, 
and  thrusting  the  fingers  of  the  Other  hands 
into  the  corners,  which  yield  and  go  inwards 
and  thereby  afibrd  a firm  hold.  Each  lifter 
then  presses  his  shoulder  against  the  edge 
of  the  sack,  and  with  a combined  exertion 
upwards,  which  the  carrier  seconds  by 
raising  his  body  up,  the  bottom  of  the  sack 
is  lifted  uppermost,  and  the  tied  mouth 
downmost,  resting  against  the  back  of  the 
carrier.  The  lifters  now  leaving  hold,  the 
carrier  keeps  the  sack  steady  on  his  back, 
with  his  left  arm  across  its  mouth.  Another 
plan  is  for  the  carrier  to  lay  hold  of  the  top 
of  the  shoulder  of  the  sack  with  both  his 
hands,  his  arms  crossing  each  other.  His 
two  assistants  do  as  directed  before;  and 
while  they  lift  the  sack  between  them,  the 
carrier  quickly  turns  his  back  round  to  the 
sack,  and  receives  it  there,  retaining  a firm 
hold  of  the  parts  he  had  at  first.  A third 
plan  is  for  the  assistants  to  raise  the  sack 
upon  another,  and  then  the  carrier  brings 
his  back  down  against  the  side  of  the  sack, 
laying  hold  of  its  shoulders  with  his  own 
shoulders,  and  rising  up  straight  with  it  on 
his  back.  The  last  plan  requires  more 
strength  from  the  carrier,  he  having  to  rise 
up  with  the  load ; the  second,  most  from  the 
lifters,  they  having  to  lift  the  load  up,  and 
in  the  first,  both  parties  are  nearly  equally 
concerned.  To  make  sacks  stand  so  as  each 
may  be  taken  away  with  ease  from  a number, 
they  should  be  set,  the  first  one  in  a corner, 
with  one  shoulder  against  one  wall,  and  the 
other  shoulder  against  the  other  wall,  and 
every  sack  in  the  same  row  will  stand  with 
the  left  shoulder  against  the  wall  and  the 
right  shoulder  against  the  side  of  the  sack 
set  down  before  It.  In  the  succeeding  row, 
the  first  sack  will  have  its  right  shoulder 
against  the  wall,  and  its  left  shoulder  against 
the  side  of  the  first  sack  that  was  set  up  in 
the  corner;  and  the  succeeding  sacks  will’ 
have  their  left  shouiders  in  the  hollows 
between  the  sacks  in  the  first  row,  and  their 
right  shoulders  against  the  sides  of  the  sacks 
wliich  were  set  down  just  before  each  of 
them,  and  so  on  row  after  row.  AVhen 


filled  sacks  are  wheeled  aside,  their  mouths 
should  be  folded  in  and  closed  up.  On  tying 
sacks  intended  to  be  sent  away  by  cart,  the 
tie  should  be  made  as  near  ,the  corn  as 
possible,  to  keep  the  whole  sack  firm. 

SADDLE.  — This  well-known  horse 
equipment  is  made  of  pig-skin,  strained  and 
stretched  over  a wooden  tree.  The  sides 
are  made  up  by  the  flaps  attached  to  the 
tree  above ; and  lying  on  the  flap  is  the 
stirrup  - leather  supporting  the  stirrup. 
Underneath  the  flap  is  a faise  and  padded 
flap,  on  which  lie  the  girths,  which  are 
buckled  to  leathern  straps  fastened  to  the 
tree  above.  For  keeping  the  saddle  in 
proper  form  and  order,  it  is  a good  plan  to 
have  a saddle  tree,  as  seen  in  the  annexed 
figure.  There  should  be  two  pairs  of  girths 


in  use  with  the  saddle,  when  the  horse  has 
much  work  to  do,  to  allow  one  pair  to  be 
thoroughly  cleaned  and  dried  while  the 
other  pair  is  in  use.  The  best  way'  to  clean 
irths  is,  first,  to  scrape  ofl’  the  mud  with  a 
nife,  and  then  to  wash  them  in  cold  water, 
and  hang  them  up  to  a fire,  or  in  the  sun.  to 
dry  quickly.  Warm  water  makes  them 
shrink  rapidly,  and  so  does  long  e.xposure 
to  wet.  If  there  is  time  they  should  be 
washed  the  same  day  they  have  been  soiled ; 
and  if  not,  on  being  scraped  at  night,  they 
should  be  washed  the  following  morning, 
and  hung  up  in  the  air  to  dry,  or  if  the  air  is 
damp,  hang  them  before  the  fire.  Girths 
allowed  to  dry  with  the  mud  on  soon  become 
rotten  and  unsafe.  Tiie  stirrup-leathers 
should  be  taken  off  and  sponged  clean  of 
the  mud,  and  dried  with  a cloth  ; and  the 
saddle- flaps  should  also  be  sponged  clean  of 
mud,  and  the  seat  sponged  with  a wrung 
sponge,  and  rubbed  dry  with  a cloth.  The 
stirrup-irons  should  be  washed  in  water, 
and  rubbed  dry  with  a cloth,  immediately 
alt er  being  used.  Fine  sand  and  water  on 
a thick  woollen  rag,  cleans  these  irons  well, 
and  a dry  rub  afterwards  with  a cloth  makes 
tliem  bright. 

SAFE.— 1 u domestic  economy,  a receptacle 
for  meat,  wliether  cooked  or  raw,  to  defend 
it  from  flies  and  other  insects,  particularly 
where  there  is  no  i^egular  larder.  They  are 
portable  cupboards,  generally  of  wood,  with 
the  panels  of  the  doors  and  sides  filled  with 
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some  perforated  substance  to  let  the  air  in 
properly,  but  so  as  to  preclude  the  entrance 
of  Hies,  &c.  Ihe  must  usual  material  for 
this  purpose  is  what  is  called  safe  canvas. 
Iron  wire  is  also  employed,  not  being  liable 
to  be  gnawed  by  mice  and  rats  ; but  this 
requires  to  be  kept  well  painted  in  oil, 
otherwise  it  will  soon  decay  by  rust.  The 
common  wire  cloth  is  woven  by  a machine  ; 
a stronger  w’ire  is  woven  by  hand,  but  is 
more  expensive  though  more  durable.  Per- 
forated zinc  plates  are  likewise  employed  for 
this  purpose ; and  safes  made  altogether  of 
zinc  are  constructed  for  exportation  to 
tropical  climates,  where  the  white  ants 
frequently  destroy  those  of  wood.  Safes 
are  also  used  in  commerce,  and  are  necessary 
adjuncts  to  offices.  &c.,  for  keeping  books, 
money,  deeds,  and  other  important  docu- 
ments . The  manufacture  of  these  receptacles 
has  been  brought  to  great  perfection,  and 
they  are  now  so  constructed,  that  the  locks 
cannot  be  picked,  nor  can  fire  from  without, 
penetrate  to  the  interior. 


.SAFETY  LA  M P.  — The  utensil  in- 
vented by  Sir  II.  Davy,  bearing  this  name, 
consists  of  a common  oil  lamp,  surmounted 
with  a cylinder  of  wire  gauze,  the  apertures 
of  which  are  not  greater 
than  one-hundredth  of  an 
inch  square  ; and  the  wire 
of  which  it  is  made,  of  the 
one-fortieth  or  one-si.x- 
tieth  of  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter. The  fire-damp  of 
coal  mines  in  passing 
through  the  meshes  of 
such  gauze,  gets  cooled 
by  the  conducting  power 
of  the  wire  below  the 
point  necessary  to  kindle 
it.  When  this  lamp  is 
taken  into  an  explosive 
atmosphere,  although  the 
fire-damp  may  burn  with- 
in the  cage  with  such 
energy  as  sometimes  to 
' lieat  the  metallic  tissue 
to  dull  redness,  the  flame 
is  not  communicated  to 
the  mixture  on  the  outside.  The  appear- 
ances are  so  remarkable,  that  the  lamp 
becomes  an  admirable  indicator  of  the 
state  of  the  air  in  different  parts  of  the  mine, 
and  if  its  admonitions  are  attended  to,  gives 
the  miner  time  to  withdraw  before  an  ex- 
plosion takes  place. 


SAFFRON.— The  dried  stigmata  of  a 
bulbous  plant,  the  crocus  sativus.  It  is 
chiefly  employed  as  a colouring  matter  for 
cheese  ana  butter.  When  good,  saffron  has 
a beautiful  yellow  colour  and  an  agreeable 
odour,  it  yields  Its  active  principle,  an 
essential  oil,  to  spirit  and  water.  As  a medi- 
cinal agent  it  excites  the  nerves  of  the 
stomach,  and  is  in  some  degree  narcotic ; 
its  incautious  use  has  been  sometimes 
attended  with  dangerous  consequences.  Jt 
is  sometimes  adulterated  with  salllower  and 
marigolds ; but  the  adulteration  is  easily 
detected,  for  the  petals  of  these  flowers  will 
appear  distinct  from  the  stigmata  of  tlje 
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crocus.  Some  saffron  is  imported  from 


the  Continent,  but  it  is  inferior  to  tlie 
English. 

SAGE,  Culture  or.— The  sage  is  an 
evergreen  shrub ; the  leaves  of  which  are 
used  in  stuffings  and  sauces  for  many  kinds 
of  meats,  &c.,  as  well  as  to  improve  the 
flavour  of  various  articles  of  cookery.  All 
the  varieties  may  be  propagated  by  slips 
or  cuttings  of  the  young  shoots  taken 
from  March  to  June ; but  most  successfully 
in  May  and  .Tune,  by  detaching  the  young 
shoots  of  the  same  year.  'Ihe  outward 
shoots  are  to  be  preferred.  Slip  or  cut  them 
off,  five  or  six  inches  long,  stripping  off  the 
under  leaves  and  preserving  the  top  leaves 
entire ; plant  them  in  a shady  border,  six 
inches  asunder,  inserting  them  quite  down 
to  the  fop  leaves,  and  water  them.  They 
will  soon  take  root  freely,  especially  the 
young  shoots  planted  in  May  or  .June.  In 
the  advancing  growth,  if  they  spindle  up 
in  flower- stalks,  pinch  or  cut  that  part 
down,  that  the  plants  may  shoot  out  full 
and  stocky  from  the  bottom  in  close 
bushy  growth  for  use  the  same  year.  In 
gathering  sage  for  use,  cut  or  slip  off  the 
young  side  and  top  shoots  neatly ; and  be 
careful  not  to  strike  too  close;  especially 
towards  winter,  and  during  the  season. 
In  July  and  the  rest  of  the  summer  it  is 
usual  to  gather  some  of  the  young  top 
growth  to  dry  for  winter.  Keep  the  plants 
in  regular  bushy  heads  by  cutting  away 
disorderly  growth,  and  the  decayed  flower- 
stalks  in  autumn.  Keep  them  clear  from 
weeds,  and  sometimes  loosen  the  earth  be- 
tween and  about  the  plants  with  a hoe, 
garden-trowel,  or  small  spade  in  spring  and 
autumn.  ^lake  a fresh  plantation  once  In 
two,  three,  or  four  years  ; as  may  be  neces- 
sary by  the  plants  becoming  netted,  stubby, 
and  dwindling. 

.SAGE-AND-ONION  SAUCE.  — Chop 
very  fine  an  ounce  of  onion  and  half  an 
ounce  of  green  sage  leaves,  put  them  into 
a stewpan  with  four  spoonfuls  of  water, 
simmer  gently  for  ten  minutes,  then  put  in 
a teaspouni'ul  of  pepper  and  salt,  and  one 
ounce  of  fine  bread  crumbs  ; mi.x  well  toge- 
ther -,  then  pour  to  it  a quarter  of  a pint  of 
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t)rotk,  or  gravy,  or  melted  butter,  stir  well 
together  and  simmer  it  a lew  minutes 
longer.  This  is  a very  relishing  sauce  lor 
roast  pork,  poultry,  geese  or  ducks,  or  green 
peas. 

SAGE  CHEESE. — Bruise  the  tops  of 
young  red  sage  in  a mortar  with  some  leaves 
of  spinach,  and  express  the  juice ; mix  it 
with  the  rennet  in  the  milk,  more  or  less, 
according  to  the  preferred  colour  and  taste. 
When  the  curd  is  come,  break  it  gently,  and 
put  it  in  with  the  skimmer  till  it  is  pressed 
two  inches  above  the  vat.  Press  it  eight  or 
ten  hours.  Salt  it,  and  turn  every  day. 

SAGE  GARGLE. — Boil  quickly  in  a pint 
of  water  a large  handful  of  sage  leaves ; 
cov er  the  pan  closely,  and  when  reduced  to 
one-halt;  strain  it;  when  cold,  mix  it  with 
the  same  quantity  of  port  wine  and  vineg  ar ; 
sweeten  it  with  honey  or  with  brown  sugar. 
The  decoction  of  sage  may  be  used  alone  as 
a'gargle,  or  with  vinegar  and  honey  without 
the  port  wine;  or  gargle  with  vinegar  and 
water. 

SAGO  BREAD.— The  following  is  said  to 
he  a good  and  economical  plan:— Two 
pounds  of  sago  are  to  be  boiled  in  three 
quarts  of  water  to  one  quart,  which  is  then 
to  be  mixed  with  a pint  of  yeast ; and  toge- 
ther they  are  to  be  poured  into  twenty- 
eight  pounds  of  flour,  and  made  into  bread 
in  the  usual  way.  Sago  is  not  more  nourish- 
ing than  rice  or  potatoes,  nor  does  it  pro- 
duce a greater  quantity  of  bread. 

SAGO  GRUEL. — Wash  a tablespoonful' 
of  the  best  clear  pearl  sago,  allow  it  to  soak 
in  a pint  of  water  by  the  side  of  the  Are  for 
two  hours,  then  boil  for  eighteen  minutes, 
stirring  it  well  in  order  to  prevent  its  burn- 
ing; sugar,  lemon-juice,  and  nutmeg,  or 
ginger  may  be  added  as  required. 

SAGO  MILK.— Soak  one  ounce  of  sago  in 
cold  water  for  an  hour,  pour  off  this  water 
and  add  a pint  and  a half  of  milk ; boil 
slowly  until  the  sago  is  well  incorporated 
with  the  milk : sugar  and  nutmeg  may  be 
added  as  required.  These  sago  drinks  are 
nutritious,  light,  easily  digested,  and  are 
peculiarly  adapted  for  persons  whose  sto- 
machs are  in  an  irritable  state,  as  no  sub- 
stance is  more  bland  and  soothing. 

SAGO  PUDDING.— Put  three  ounces  of 
sago  to  soak  in  cold  water  for  half  an  hour, 
then  pour  off  the  water  and  stir  the  sago  by 
degrees  iiito  a ])int  of  milk  boiling  hot  in 
a saucepan ; let  it  boil  live  minutes,  stir  it 
till  quite  cool.  Beat  an  egg  well,  mix  it 
with  a little  cold  milk,  one  ounce  of  sugar, 
and  a little  grated  lemon-peel ; mi.x  all  well 
together,  and  bake  in  a slow  oven  an  hour 
and  a quarter. 

Sago,  3oz8. ; milk,  1 pint ; egg,  1 ; 
sugar,  t oz.  ; grated  lemon-peel,  to  fla- 
vour. 

SAEO  SOUP.— Wash  in  several  waters, 
and  float  off  the  dirt  from  six  ounces  of 
line  pearl  sago ; put  it  into  three  quarts 
of  good  cold  gravy-stock;  let  it  stew  gently 
frqiii  half  to  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and 
stir  it  occasionaliy  that  it  may  not  burn  nor 
stick  to  the  slewpan.  A quarter  of  an 
ounce  more  of  sago  to  each  ])int  of  liquid, 
will  thicken  it  to  the  consistence  of  pea- 


soup.  It  may  be  flavoured  with  half  a wine- 
glassful  of  Harvey-sauce,  as  much  cayenne 
as  it  may  need,  the  juice  of  half  a lemon,  an 
ounce  of  sugar,  and  two  glasses  of  sherry; 
or  these  may  be  omitted,  and  good  beef- 
broth  may  be  substituted  for  the  gravy- 
soup  for  a simple  family  dinner,  or  for  an 
invalid  ; or,  again,  it  may  be  converted  into 
inexpensive  white  soup  by  the  addition  of 
some  cream  smoothly  mixed  with  a dessert- 
spoonful of  arrow- root,  or  thick  cream  and 
new  milk  in  equal  portions.  Veal  broth 
would  be  the  most  appropriate  for  this,  or 
it  might  be  made  with  half  veal  and  half 
mutton. 

Sago,  60ZS. ; soup,  3 quarts. 

SAINFOIN.— A deep-rooted  perennial, 
native  of  Britain,  and  much  cultivated  for 
green  food,  more  particularly  on  sandy, 
chalky,  and  calcareous  soils  generally.  On 
rocky  soils,  however,  it  flourishes  most,  its 
roots  penetrating  into  crevices  and  fissures 
to  an  extraordinary  dep.th.  Wet  clays  are 
iitterly  unsuited  to 
it;  down-lands  and 
calcareous  sands 
are  the  best.  It 
is  sown  in  the 
manure  as  clovers 
and  grasses  with 
a crop.  In  the  fol- 
lowing season  it  is 
mown  for  hay  or 
for  green  food.  It 
attains  maturity 
in  the  third  year. 
Sainfoin  is  usually 
mixed  with  white 
clover,  but  may 
be  cultivated  in 
drills.  When  sown 
broadcast,  from 
three  to  five  bushels  may  be  sown ; if  drilled, 
half  the  quantity  is  sufficient.  The  time  of 
sowing  is  usually  from  the  middle  of 
February  to  the  end  of  March.  Sainfoin  is 
often  used  as  a substitute  for  red  clover,  as 
it  will  grow  well  in  soils  not  adapted  for 
that  plant.  It  is  a productive  crop,  and 
yields  well.  If  made  into  hay,  care  should 
be  taken  not  to  let  it  stand  long„  but  cut  it 
as  soon  as  the  (lower  is  fairly  formed,  and 
make  it  as  quickly  as  possible,  which  may 
be  done  so  soon  as  its  liability  to  heat 
censes. 

SALAD  DRESSING.— Best  white-wine 
vinegar,  one  pint;  best  olive  oil,  half  a pint; 
vinegar  of  garlic,  onion,  or  shalot.  two 
large  tablespoonfuls ; horse-radish  vinegar, 
a large  tablespoonful ; fresh  butter,  three 
ounces  ; loaf-sugar  powdered,  two  ounces  ; 
(lour  of  mustard,  two  ounce.s;  cayenne 
peiiper,  fifteen  grains ; the  yolk  of  twelve 
hard-boiled  eggs;  salt,  three  ounces.  Me- 
thod o(  preparing : — Boil  the  eggs  from  ten 
to  twelve  minutes,  and  immediately  plunge 
them  in  cold  water.  When  perfectly  cold, 
remove  the  shells  and  the  whites,  and  rub 
the  yolks,  or  beat  them  in  a marble  mortar 
for  at  least  ten  minfttes ; next,  work  toge- 
ther with  the  hand.s  the  butter  and  loaf 
sugar  until  (hey  form  a perfect  cream.  If 
the  weather  is  cold,  they  may  be  just  melted 
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over  the  lire,  but  "reat  care  is  requisite  to 
keep  the  vessel  shaken  one  way,  and  not 
leave  it  over  the  lire  a moment  longer  than 
the  butter  is  melted,  otherwise  it  will  he 
apt  to  oil  or  curdle.  II  falling  over  the  fire 
can  be  avoided  it  is  much  better.  The  salt, 
mustard,  and  cayenne  to  be  well  rubbed 
together.  The  flavouring  vinegar  to  be 
mixed  with  the  other  vinegar,  and  the  butter 
and  sugar  to  be  rubbed  with  the  yolks  of 
eggs  till  the  whole  is  blended  in  a perfectly 
smooth  paste.  Next  add  the  oil,  and  rub 
till  the  whole  is  well  incorporated,  then  the 
salt,  and  other  powders,  and  finally  the 
vinegar.  When  well  mixed,  put  it  into 
bottles  that  are  perfectly  clean  and  dry, 
cork  very  closely,  cover  the  corks  and  tops 
of  the  bottles  with  bottle-cement,  and  keep 
in  a dry  and  cool  place.  It  is  better  to  have 
small  bottles  than  large  ones,  as  frequent 
opening  of  a bottle  is  to  be  avoided. 

SALAD,  TO  Mix.— This  is  a point  of  pro- 
ficiency which  it  is  easy  to  attain  with  care. 
The  main  point  is  to  incorporate  the  several 
articles  required  for  the  sauce,  and  to  serve 
up  at  table  as  fresh  as  possible.  The  herbs 
snould  be  morning-gatnered,  and  they  will 
be  much  refreshed  by  laying  an  hour  or 
two  in  spring  water.  Careful  picking,  and 
washing,  and  drying  in  a cloth,  in  propor- 
tion of  each  herb,  requires  attention.  The 
sauce  may  be  thus  preparetl Boil  two  eggs 
for  ten  or  twelve  minutes,  and  then  put 
them  in  cold  water  for  a few  minutes,  so 
that  the  yolks  may  become  quite  cold  and 
hard.  Hub  them  through  a coarse  sieve 
with  a wooden  spoon,  and  mix  them  with  a 
tablespoonful  of  water  or  cream,  and  then 
add  two  tablespoonfuls  of  fine  flask  oil  or 
melted  butter ; mix,  and  add  by  degrees,  a 
teaspoonful  of  salt  and  the  same  quantity 
of  mustard ; mix  till  smooth,  then  incor- 
porate with  the  other  ingredients  about 
three  tablespoonfuls  of  vinegar  ; then  ijour 
this  sauce  down  the  aide  ot  the  salad-bowl, 
but  do  not  stir  up  the  salad  till  wanted  to 
be  eaten.  Garnish  the  top  of  the  salad  with 
the  white  of  the  eggs  cut  in  slices ; or  those 
may  be  arranged  in  such  a manner  as  to  be 
ornamental  on  the  table.  Some  persons 
may  f ancy  they  are  able  to  prepare  a salad 
without  previous  instruction,  nut,  like  every- 
thing else,  a little  knowledge,  m this  case, 
may  not  be  thrown  away. 

SALAD  VINEGAR. -Take  of  Tarragon- 
savory.  chives,  eschalots,  three  ounces  each ; 
a handful  of  the  tops  of  mint  and  balm,  al 
dry  and  pounded  : put  into  a wide-mouthed 
bottle  with  a gallon  of  the  best  vinegar; 
cork  it  closely,  and  set  it  in  tlie  sun,  and  in 
a fortnight  strain  off.  and  squeeze  the  herbs ; 
let  it  stand  a day  or  two  to  settle,  and  then 
strain  it  through  a filtering  bag. 

SAL-A:MM<LMAC.— This  is  employed  in 
fomentations,  and  as  a lotion  in  mania, 
plethoria,  apoplexy,  violent  headaches,  in- 
dolent inflammations,  chilblains  and  gargles. 
It  disperses  indolent  humours  when  mixed 
with  soap-plaster  and  applied  over  them. 
To  form  a lotion,  add  a piece  the  size  ot  a 
walnut  tohalf  a pint  of  water,  and  dissolve; 
cloths  dipped  in  it  profluce  great  coldness, 
and  thereby  reduce  inflammation. 
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SAL- VOLATILE.— This  is  an  excellent 
stimulant,  and  frequently  employed  in 
languor,  faintings,  hysteria,  flatulent  colic, 
and  nervous  debility,  in  doses  of  from  half 
a teaspoonful  to  two  teaspoonfuls  ; it  may 
be  given  with  the  same  quantity  of  spirit  of 
lavender  in  a wineglass  of  water,  which  in- 
creases its  beneficial  effect. 

SALE  OR  RETURN.- When  goods  are 
sold  upon  salj  or  return,  no  absolute  property 
is  vested  in  the  conditional  vendor  ; and  the 
sale  of  them  contrary  to  the  price  or  terms 
agreed  upon  subjects  him  to  an  action.  But 
though  while  the  goods  remain  unsold  in 
the  hands  of  such  conditional  vendor,  no 
absolute  property  vests  in  him.  yet,  in  the 
event  of  bankruptcy,  they  would  doubtless 
pass  to  the  assig^nees  as  goods  in  his  pos- 
session, order,  or  disposal;  nor  would  any 
agreement  between  the  parties  protect  the 
goods  from  the  operation  of  the  statute. 

SALEP. — A preparation  from  the  bulbs 
of  the  orchis  mascula.  It  is  imported  chiefly 
from  the  Levant,  but  some  of  it  is  brought 
from  India.  It  consists  of  peculiar  kind  of 
gums,  termed  bassorin  and  fecula.  It  is 
more  nutritious  than  arroivroot  or  sago, 
and  consequently  is  better  adapted  for  the 
convalescent  than  the  sick.  It  is  prepared 
by  dissolving  the  pounded  salep  in  hot  water 
with  assiduous  stirring,  and  adding  to  the 
solution  sugar  and  milk. 

SALINE  DRAUGHT.- Dissolve  a 
scruple  of  salt  of  tartar  in  a tablespoonful  of 
lemon-juice  and  three  tablespoonfuls  of 
water  ; sweeten  with  lump-sugar,  and  drink 
nhile  it  effervesces.  This  is  an  excellent 
remedy  for  sore  throats  and  nausea. 

SALLY  LUNN S.— Take  two  poun  ds  of  ti  ne 
flour,  two  dessert  spoonfuls  of  yeast,  with  a 
little  warm  water ; this  must  be  put  to  rise  for 
half  an  hour.  Put  two  ounces  of  butter  and 
the  yolk  of  an  egg  in  as  much  new  milk  as  will 
make  it  a proper  stiffness ; mix  all  well  up, 
and  put  it  into  cups ; when  risen,  bake  them 
in  rather  a quick  oven. 

Flour,  2 lbs. ; yeast,  2 dessert  spoon- 
fuls ; butter,  2 ozs. ; egg,  yolk  of  1 ; mi  Ik 
and  water,  sufficient. 

SALMAGUNDI.— A preparation  used  ns 
side  dish,  and  a very  inviting  one  if  of  deli- 
cate shape  and  varied  colour.s.  _ For  this 
purpose,  cliop  separately  the  white  part  of 
a cold  chicken,  or  of  veal,  the  yolks  of  four 
or  five  eggs,  and  the  same  number  of  whites 
of  eggs  ; a large  handful  of  parsley,  six 
anchovies,  some  beet-root,  pickled  red  cab- 
bage, ham,  and  grated  tongue,  or  anything 
well  flavoured  and  of  a good  colour.  Put 
a saucer  or  basin  info  a round  dish,  or  a 
smaller  dish  into  a long  one,  then  make 
rows  round  it.  wide  at  the  liottom,  and 
growing  smaller  towards  the  top:  making 
choice  of  such  of  the  ingredients  for  each 
row  as  will  most  vary  the  colour;  put 
butter  at  the  top,  worked  into  any  desired 
shape,  and  a little  sprig  of  curled  parsley 
may  also  be  stuck  in.  Nothing  need  be  put 
into  the  dish,  as  the  saUnagundi  may  be  laid 
in  rows,  or  put  into  the  half  whites  of  eggs, 
which  may  be  made  to  stand  upright  by 
cutting,  off  a small  piece  at  the  round  end. 
In  the  latter  case,  each  half  egg  has  but  one 
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ingredient.  Curled  butter  and  parsley  may 
be  put  as  a garnish  between. 

SALMON. — Salmon  fishing  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  and  delicate  branches  in  the 
art  of  angling.  It  requires  a dexterous 
■hand  and  an  acute  eye  to  raise  and  stroke 
this  fish,  and  when  this  is  achieved,  the 
sport  may  be  said  to  be  only  begun.  The 
•salmon  is  chiefly  to  be  found  in  large  rapid 
rivers,  especially  in  such,  as  have  pebbly, 
gravelly,  and  sometimes  weedy  bottoms. 
When  feeding,  this  fish  generally  prefers  the 
rough  and  upper  parts  of  gentle  streams, 
and  the  tails  of  large  ones ; when  gorged 
they  retire  to  the  deep,  broad  water.  'When 


in  motion  they  swim  very  fast,  usually  in 
the  middle  of  the  river,  and  near  t he  ground. 
They  also  move  more  at  night  than  in  the 
day,  halting  at  convenient  places,  under 
bushes,  weeds,  banks,  rocky  projections,  or 
stones.  The  salmon  bites  best  from  six  till 
eleven  in  the  forenoon,  and  from  three  in  the 
afternoon  until  sunset,  especially  when  there 
is  a moderate  breeze  upon  the  water.  The 
chief  months  to  angle  for  them  are  March, 
April,  May,  and  June,  though  they  will  take 
a fly  until  October,  but  they  are  then  out  of 
season  ; and  if  tried  I'or  let  it  be  with  lob- 
worms and  minnows.  Worm  fishing  for 
salmon  should  be  practised  with  a long  and 
firm  rod,  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  feet  in 
length,  according  to  circumstances.  A full- 
sized  multiplying  reel,  or  otherwise  a large 
single  one,  should  be  adapted  to  the  rod, 
sufficient  to  c ntain  at  least  forty  yards  of 
the  best  silk . and  hair  line,  twisted  very 
stout,  looped  ‘'0  a foot  length  of  gut.  with  a 
hook  link  of  double,  or  of  the  very  strongest 
single  salmon  gut.  which  will  in  all  peneral 
cases  be  found  suflicient.  Fishing  viuth  lob- 
worms for  salmon  is  often  practised  by 
means  of  a leger-line.  Use  a No.  1.  2,  or  3 
hook,  run  it  through  the  middle  of  a lob- 
worm well  secured,  and  pull  it  above  the 
shank  ; then  take  a second,  and  init  the  hook 
in  an  inch  below  the  tail,  drawing  it  on  the 
hook  about  three-fourths  of  the  length,  the 
end  of  the  worm  being  at  its  point ; then 
draw  down  the  first  to  the  latter  worm. 
Drop  this  bait  into  any  likely  situation,  and 
the  current  will  give  motion  to  it  by  means 
of  the  loose  portion  of  line  below  the  head  ; 
and  wlien  it  has  remained  a few  minutes 
without  a bite,  fjently  move  it  a little  up  the 
stream,  and  again  let  the  plumb  rest  at  the 
bottom.  Drop  it  also  in  strong  eddies,  and 


at  the  declivities  leading  into  deep  pools,  and 
particularly  on  the  edges  of  the  rocky  pre- 
cipices under  the  water.  These  will  be 
found  killing  methods  to  play  lob-worms 
and  they  are  seldom  so  shown  but  that  they 
are  taken,  if  salmon  are  present  and  on  the 
feed.  The  time  when  the  water  is  too  much 
discoloured  for  fly-fishing,  is  that  in  which 
angling  with  the  worm  is  peculiarly  adapted 
to  the  taking  of  large  salmon,  1 f the  colour- 
ing be  considerable,  and  the  water  much 
agitated,  use  lob- worms  ; but  should  the 
water  be  moderately  coloured  only,  the 
largest  of  the  other  varieties,  as  brandlings 
and  marsh- worms  sometimes  kill  best; 
when  there  is  wind  while  the  water  is  clear- 
ing, almost  any  worm  will  be  readily  taken. 
In  very  bright  weather,  and  bright  water 
also,  small  worms,  well  shown  on  a fine 
hook,  as  No.  4 or  5,  will  often  attract  when 
flies  of  all  kinds  fail.  It  is  necessary  in  all 
these  practices  to  observe,  that  the  salmon 
requires  the  utmost  caution  in  approaching 
his  haunts ; to  ensure  success,  the  angler 
should,  if  possible,  be  absolutely  hidden : 
the  shadow  of  even  the  rod  and  iine  ought 
not  to  fall  on  the  water;  but  all  ought  to  be 
still  and  quiet  around,  to  lull  into  security 
this  watchful  fish.  Except  in  very  gloomy 
blustering  weather,  to  ensure  sport,  begin 
your  fishing  as  early  as  possible  after  day- 
light, and  continue  it  in  the  evening  as  late 
as  any  light  remains.  In  bright  nights  it  is 
not  unusual  to  fish  all  night  long,  with  the 
lob-worm  both  above  and  below,  that  is,  on 
the  top  and  in  the  depths.  If  much  dew  is 
falling,  salmon  will  not  bite.  When  the 
salmon  takes  the  bait,  the  line  is  felt  to  be 
lighter  ; 'and  sometimes  a sudden-  pull  is 
experienced;  in  the  former  instance,  give 
the  fish  time  to  gorge,  and  then  strike  pretty 
sharp,  but  not  violently ; in  the  latter  case, 
it  is  probable  the  fish  has  hooked  himself, 
and  you  should  strike  more  moderately ; but 
in  most  instances,  keep  a light  line.  Salmon 
generally  take  the  worm  gently  within  their 
lips,  as  It  were,  and  then  swim  away  to  gorge 
it.  While  thev  are  moving  you  must  not 
check  them,  but  give  them  line,  until  a 
sudden  tightening  of  it  tells  you  the  bait 
has  been  gorged.  Then  strike  gently, 
and  play  your  fish  boldly,  according  to  the 
strength  of  your  tackle.  The  landing  of 
salmon  is  usually  accomplished  by  means  of 
a gafl'-hook.  If  one  be  not  at  hand,  draw  the 
fish  on  a bank,  and  by  putting  a finger  into 
the  gills  draw  it  out.  The  capricious  appe- 
tite of  salmon  will  occasionally  render  it 
necessary  for  the  angler  to  try  various  other 
baits ; all  the  larvjc  are  taken  by  them  ; but 
more  frequently  the  I'resh-water  snails  of 
every  variety  are  found  enticing.  The 
mussel,  limpet,  cockle  shrimp,  &o.,  are  often 
used,  and  it  may  be  almost  said,  that  there 
is  no  bait  whatever  taken  by  any  other  fish 
which  salmon  will  not  likewise  be  lured  by  ; 
and  therefore  it  is  prudent,  when  the  angler 
is  satisfied  that  there  are  salmon  in  the  water 
before  him,  to  vary  his  bait  to  suit  their 
tastes.  The  marine  testaceous  baits  are 
found  to  answer  best  in  or  near  tideways,  in 
which  situations  they  will  also  take  the  sea- 
worm,  called  the  lurgan,  sometimes  better 
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tlmn  the  earth-worms;  and  it  is  observed 
ttiat  salmon  are  more  ready  to  do  so  when 
the  tide  is  rising  than  when  it  is  falling  : it 
is  particularly  so  with  regard  to  shrimps, 
which  they  will  occasionally  seize,  when 
drawn  on  the  top  of  the  water,  with  great 
eagerness.  With  a rising  tide,  insects  are 
stirred  up,  and  small  fish  forced  forward  by 
the  current,  which  the  fish  are  then  on  the 
look-out  for  and  ready  to  receive.  Fish 
baits,  used  either  for  trolling  or  spinning, 
are  also  very  tempting  to  salmon.  Salmon 
wUl  likewise  readily  take  gudgeons,  either 
bv  spinning  or  on  a gorge- hook.  AVhen 
spun,  take  off  a breast  fin  of  one  side,  and  a 
vent  fin  of  the  other.  The  method  of  troll- 
ing with  the  various  baits_  does  not  differ 
from  that  employed  with  fish  baits  on  the 
gorge-hook  generally.  The  practice  proves 
a very  convenient  one  from  the  sides  of  wide 
rivers,  or  whenever  the  salmon-haunts  can 
be  approached  sufficiently  near  to  spin  a 
bait;  for  the  gorge- lead  will  allow  it  to  be 
cast  to  a considerable  distance.  This  proves 
a go^  method  also  in  waters  of  extreme 
depth,  as  in  locks,  &c. ; and  then  a trolled 
bait  likewise  often  shows  better  from  a boat 
than  a spinning  bait.  The  spinning  bait  is, 
however  one  of  the  most  killing  methods 
among  all  those  employed  by  the  angler  in 
the  capture  of  salmon.  Thus  there  appear 
few  baits  more  successful  than  a full-grown 
minnow  when  it  is  well  spun  ; but  vyhen  the 
water  is  much  coloured,  a bleak,  if  it  can  be 
procured,  is  preferable.  The  methods  em- 
ployed and  the  tackle  used  are  exactly  the 
same  as  employed  in  similar  fishing  lor 
trout,  except  that  every  part  of  the  ap- 
paratus should  be  stronger.  As  a general 
bait,  minnows  are  to  be  preferred ; the 
largest  salmon  seldom  refusing  a minnow  il 
well  shown  ; neither  is  it  too  large  for  the 
smallest  fish.  Under  this  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, with  small  baits  and  fine  tackle,  both 
large  and  small  fish  may  be  captured  by 
them  ; but  as  regards  the  tackle,  this  must 
be  received  with  limitation.  In  some  ol  the 
Scotch  and  Irish  lakes,  wjiere  a fish  oi 
twenty  or  twenty-five  pounds  may  be 
hooked,  it  would  be  most  unwise  not  to  be 
prepared  accordingly  ; here  a common  pillar 
winch  only  should  be  employed,  witli  sixty 
or  eighty  yards  of  powertul  me,  and  armed 
with  strong  hooks  firmly  whipped  to  gimp 
instead  of  gut.  In  very  wide  rivers,  and  m 
lakes  or  lochs,  a boat  is  ol  great  assistance 
in  salmon  lisjiing,  and  in  many 
is  indispensable.  From  a boat 
chored,  rowed,  or  gently  drilling,  by  trolling 
with  salmon-fry  and  small  trout,  very  large 
fish  are  taken. 

SALMON  IIAICKD.-Take  a piece  of  sal- 
mon and  cut  it  in  slices  an  inch  thick ; maite 

a forcemeat, as  follows:— Take  some  ol  the 

ttesh  of  the  salmon,  and  the  same  quantity 
of  the  meat  of  an  eel,  with  a lew  mush- 
rooms; season  it  with  pepper,  salt,  nutmeg, 
and  cloves;  beat  it  all  togethertill  t is  very 
fine  ; boll  the  crumb  ol  a penny  rol  in  mllK, 
beat  with  it  four  eggs  till  it  is  thick,  let  it 
cool,  and  mix  it  all  together  with  lour  raw- 
eggs  • take  the  skin  troin  the  salmon,  and 
lay  the  slices  in  a dish ; cover  every  slice 
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with  the  forcemeat,  pour  some  melted  butter 
over  them,  and  add  a few  crumbs  of  bread  ; 
lay  the  crust  round  the  dish,  and  stick 
oysters  round  it;  put  it  into  an  oven,  and 
when  it  is  of  a fine  brown,  pour  over  it  a 
little  melted  butter,  wdth  some  port  wine 
boiled  in  it,  and  the  juice  of  a lemon. 

SALMON  BOILED,-Clean  it  carefully, 
boil  it  gently,  putting  it  in  cold  w'ater,  and 
take  it  out  of  the  water  as  soon  as  done. 
Let  the  water  be  boiling,  if  the  fish  is 
crimped  or  split  in  slices.  If  under-done  it 
is  very  unwholesome.  Serve  w-ith  shrimp 
or  anchovy  sauce.  Salmon  takes  nearly  as 
long  as  meat,  and  for  a large  fish  a quarter 
of  an  hour  per  pound  will  not  be  too  much 
to  allow. 

SALMON  BROILED.— Take  some  slices 
cut  from  a fine  salmon,  wipe  them  clean  and 
dry ; melt  some  butter  smooth  and  fine, 
with  a little  Hour  and  salt,  put  the  pieces  of 
salmon  into  it,  and  roll  them  about  that  the 
butter  may  cover  them  all  over ; then  lay 
them  on  a nice  clean  gridiron,  and  broil 
them  over  a clear  but  very  slow  fire;  while 
the  salmon  is  broiling  make  sauce  with  a 
couple  of  anchovies  washed,  boned,  and  cut 
into  small  pieces,  a leek  cut  into  three  or  four 
long  pieces ; set  on  a saucepan  with  some 
butter  and  a little  flour,  put  in  the  ingre- 
dients, with  some  capers  cut  small,  some 
pepper  and  salt,  and  a little  nutmeg;  add  to 
them  some  warm  water,  and  two  spoonfuls 
of  vinegar ; shake  the  saucepan  till  it  boils, 
and  the  sauce  is  done ; when  the  salmon  is 
on  one  side,  turn  it  on  the  other  till  it  is 
quite  done;  take  the  leek  out  of  the  sauce, 
pour  it  into  a dish  and  lay  the  broiled  salmon 
upon  it. 

SALMON  COLLARED.  — Split  such  a 
part  of  the  fish  as  may  be  sufficient  to  make 
a handsome  roll,  w-ash  and  wipe  it,  and 
having  mixed  salt,  white  pepper,  pounded 
mace,  and  Jamaica  pepper,  in  quantity  to 
season  it  very  high,  rub  it  inside  and  out 
w-ell.  Then  roll  it  tight,  and  tie  it  up  with 
broad  tape ; put  as  much  water  and  one- 
third  of  vinegar  as  will  cover  it,  with  bay- 
leaves,  salt,  and  both  sorts  of  pepper.  Cover 
close,  and  simmer  till  done  enough.  Drain 
and  boil  the  liquor  quickly,  and  put  on ; when 
cold,  serve  with  fennel.  It  is  an  elegant 
dish,  and  extremely  palatable. 

SALMON  CURRIED.— Broil  slightly  as 
above,  then  mix  half  an  ounce  ol  curry- 
powder  to  each  pound  of  fish,  with  a good 
gravy  or  stock;  stew  gently  in  this  lor  hall 
an  hour,  and  serve  witli  rice  as  usual. 

SALMON  CUTLETS. — Cut  them  from 
a piece  of  a split  salmon  without  bone, 
about  half  an  inch  thick,  and  rub  them 
over  with  egg  well  beaten  ; season  with 
pepper  and  salt ; dip  them  in  chopped  herbs 
and  bread  crumbs;  fry  them  us  you  would  a 
veal  cutlet;  serve  with  India  pickle  sauce, 
cut  pieces  half  an  inch  thick,  season  them, 
put  them  in  paper,  and  broil  until  hut 
through;  serve  with  lemon  only.  This  is 
usually  eaten  at  breakfast.  Slice  the  aalmoii, 
and  cover  it  with  salt  for  two  hours  ; then 
dry  it,  and  brush  it  over  with  yolk  of  eggs. 
Fry  it  in  oil,  and  serve  it  cold  with  salad. 
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Any  small  pieces  of  salmon  maybe  served 
with  salad  or  with  salad  sauce. 

SALMON  DRIED. — Rub  your  flsli  with 
common  salt,  and  hang  it  to  drain  twelve 
hours,  if  a large  fish.  Take  two  ounces  of 
saltpetre,  one  ounce  of  bay  salt,  and  two 
ounces  of  coarse  sugar.  Mix  them  well  to- 
gether, and  rub  your  fish  with  it ; let  it  lie 
twenty-iour  hours,  then  put  a stick  across 
it,  and  hang  it  up  to  dry.  If  a small  fish, 
twelve  hours  will  salt  it.  The  head  is  taken 
off,  and  the  fish  split  open  to  the  skin  of  the 
back.  Cut  the  fish  in  slices ; wrap  it  in 
paper,  butter,  and  broil  it. 

SALMON  IN  CASES.— Take  a piece  of 
salmon,  cut  it  into  small  cutlets,  season 
them  with  pepper,  salt,  and  nutmeg ; take 
as  many  half  sheets  of  paper  as  cutlets,  and 
put  a piece  of  cutlet  in  each  fold  of  the  paper, 
that  nothing  can  run  out;  pour  a little 
melted  butter  over  the  papers,  and  then 
strew  some  crumbs  of  bread  over  the  butter, 
put  them  in  a tin  oven  before  the  fire,  but 
take  care  the  papers  do  not  burn ; when  they 
are  done  enough,  serve  as  they  are,  without 
sauce. 

SALMON,  KIPPERED. —Cut  the  fish 
down,  take  out  the  inside  and  roe.  Rub  the 
whole  with  common  salt,  after  scaling  it; 
let  it  hang  twenty-four  hours  to  drain. 
Pound  three  or  four  ounces  of  saltpetre,  ac- 
cording to  the  size  of  the  fish,  two  ounces  of 
bay  salt,  and  two  ounces  of  coarse  sugar; 
rub  these,  when  mixed  well,  into  the  salmon, 
and  lay  it  on  a large  dish  or  trays  two  days  ; 
then  rub  it  well  with  common  salt,  and  in 
twenty-four  hours  more  it  will  be  fit  to  dry ; 
wipe  it  well  after  draining.  Hang  it  either 
in  a wood  chimney  or  in  an  airy  place,  keep- 
ing it  open  with  two  small  sticks ; or  rub 
with  brown  pyroligneous  acid.  Kippered 
salmon  is  eaten  broiled  in  paper,  and  only 
just  warm  through,  with  egg  sauce,  and 
mashed  potatoes ; or  it  may  be  boiled,  espe- 
cially the  part  near  the  head. 

SALMON,  PICKLED.  — Take  a whole 
fish,  bone  it,  and  cut  it  in  pieces  (good-sized, 
square  ones) ; place  them  in  a jar  with  split 
allspice  and  whole  pepper ; then  tie  a bladder 
on  the  top,  to  prevent  any  water  getting  in ; 
put  it  into  a saucepan  of  boiling  water,  let 
It  keep  so  for  two  hours  ; then  take  it  out, 
and  when  quite  cold,  add  as  much  cold 
vinegar  as  there  is  liquor,  and  the  salmon 
will  be  delicious. 

SALMON  PIE.— Boil  salmon  as  lor  eat- 
ing, remove  the  skin  and  take  all  the  bones 
out,  and  pound  the  meat  very  fine  in  a mortar, 
with  mace,  nutmeg,  and  pepjier  and  salt 
to  your  taste;  raise  the  pie,  and  put  flowers 
or  leaves  on  the  aides ; put  the  salmon  in 
and  cover  it,  bake  it  an  hour  and  a half; 
whan  it  comes  out  of  the  oven,  take  olf  the 
cover,  and  put  in  four  ounces  of  rich  melted 
butter ; cut  a lemon  in  slices,  and  lay  over 
it ; stick  in  two  or  three  leaves  of  fennel, 
and  send  it  to  table  without  a cover. 

SATAION  PUDDING. -Pound  or  chop 
well  and  rub  through  a sieve  one  pound  of 
cold  boiled  salmon  freed  entirely  from  bone 
and  skin. .and  blend  it  lightly  but  thonnghly 
with  iialf  a pound  of  line  bread-crumbs,  a 


teaspoonful  of  essence  of  anchovies,  a quar- 
ter of  a pint  of  cream,  a seasoning  of  fine  ■ 
salt  and  cayenne,  and  four  well-whisked  1 
eggs.  Press  the  mixture  closely  and  evenly  ' 
into  a deep  dish  or  mould  buttered  in  every 
part,  and  bake  it  for  one  hour  in  a moderate  • 
oven. 

f^“  Salmon,  lib. ; bread  crumbs,  |lb. ; 
essence  of  anchovies,  1 teaspoonful ; cream, 

I pint ; eggs,  4 ; salt  and  cayenne  to 
season. 

SALMON,  TO  Cakve. — Give  a portion 
of  the  back  and  belly  to  each  person,  or  as 
desired.  If  a whole  salmon  is  served,  re- 
member that  the  choice  parts  are  next  the 
head,  the  thin  part  is  the  next  best,  and  the 
tail  the  least  esteemed.  Make  an  incision 


along  the  back,  and  another  from  the  front ; 
cut  the  thickest  part  between  for  the  lean ; 
and  hinder  part  for  the  fat.  When  the  fish 
is  very  thick,  do  not  help  too  near  the  bone, 
as  the  flavour  and  colour  are  not  so  good. 

SALMON,  TO  Choose. — When  salmon  is 
fresh,  the  flesh  is  of  a fine  red,  but  par- 
ticularly so  at  the  gills ; the  scales  should 
be  very  bright,  and  the  fish  very  stifi". 

SALSIFY  — This  vegetable,  delicately 
fried  in  butter,  which  is  a common  mode 
of  serving  it  abroad,  forms  a delicious 
second  course  dish ; it  is  also  good  when 
plain— boiled,  drained,  and  served  in  gravy, 
or  even  with  melted  butter.  Wash  the 
roots,  scrape,  gently*  off  the  dark  outside 
skin,  and  throw  them  into  cold  water  as 
they  are  done,  to  prevent  them  turning 
black ; cut  them  into  lengths  of  three  or 
four  inches,  and  when  all  are  ready  put 
them  into  plenty  of  boiling  water  with  a 
little  salt,  a small  bit  of  butter,  and  a couple 
of  spoonfuls  of  white  vinegar,  or  the  juice 
of  a lemon ; they  will  be  done  in  from  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  to  an  hour.  Try  them 
with  a fork,  and  when  perfectly  tender, 
drain,  and  serve  them  with  white  sauce, 
rich  brown  gravy,  or  melted  butter,  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  to  an  hour. 

SALT,  Pkoperties  A^D  Uses  of.— 
The  use  of  salt  as  a condiment,  or  as  an 
addition  to  food,  is  undoubtedly  attended 
with  beneficial  effects.  Its  immediate  office 
is  to  soften  and  dissolve  the  food,  and  this 
renders  the  process  of  digestion  more  per- 
fect ; it  forma,  moreover,  one  of  the  consti- 
tuents of  the  blood,  and  of  the  body  gene- 
rally. If  salt  be  denied,  the  digestion  is 
weakened  ; the  general  tone  and  nourish- 
ment of  the  body  are  impaired,  and  worms 
are,  in  consequence,  likely  to  be  generated  in 
the  intestines.  Salt,  therefore,  ought  to  be 
an  addition  to  the  fpod  of  all,  and  to  chil- 
dren, especially,  attention  should  be  paid  in 
this  respect;  and  for  their  use,  bay-salt 
will  be  lound  the  most  suitable,  as  it  con- 
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tains  all  the  mineral  elements  of  sea-water, 
and  is  almost  as  efficacious  when  regularly 
used  as  sea-air.  It  is,  however,  a very 
different  thing,  to  eat  salt  with  food  and  to 
live  upon  fish  or  meat  which  has  been 
salted.  In  the  latter  case,  certain  chemical 
effects  are  exerted  upon  the  meat  and  its 
nutrient  constituents,  by  the  salt,  which 
modify  considerably  the  nutriment  afforded 
to  the  body.  Salt  may  almost  be  regarded  as 
medicinal.  In  some  cases  of  convalescence, 
in  which  the  craving  for  it  becomes  intense, 
it  should  be  allowed.  It  appears  to  act  as 
a tonic.  From  one  to  two  ounces  of  salt 
dissolved  in  half  a pint  of  water,  forms  an 
excellent  domestic  emetic.  It  may,  how- 
ever, purge  instead  of  causing  vomiting. 
It  is  used  in  the  form  of  a clyster  to  destroy 
worms.  Externally,  salt  is  used  in  solu- 
tion, in  which  cases  it  seems  to  liave  a tonic 
effect;  warm  saline  bathing  is  efficacious  in 
rheumatism.  For  local  bathing  after  inju- 
ries; such  as  sprains,  &c.,  the  salt  water 
douche  is  well  wlapted  to  impart  strength. 
For  the  above  purposes,  a pound  of  salt  dis- 
solved in  three  gallons  of  water  is  a good 
average  strength.  Salt  is  also  a valuable 
addition  to  the  food  of  the  lower  animals. 
The  quality  and  quantity  of  milk  from  a 
cow  is  improved  by  giving  to  it  in  some 
malt,  grains,  or  other  food,  about  an  ounce 
and  a half  of  salt,  an  hour  before  milking. 
Horses  are  kept  in  health  by  giving  about 
half  an  ounce  of  salt  twice  a day.  It  should 
also  be  given  to  sheep  to  the  extent  of  from 
a quarter  of  an  ounce  to  half  an  ounce  in  the 
course  of  twenty-four  hours;  and  poultry 
is  much  improved  when  fattening,  if  a quar- 
ter of  an  ounce  of  salt  be  added  to  every 
pound  weight  of  their  food.  Salt  also  acts 
as  a manure.  The  properties  of  salt  chielly 
useful  in  agriculture,  are  the  supply  of  its 
constituents,  soda  and  chlorine ; attraction 
for  moisture  and  resistance  of  freezing ; 
sharpness,  without  acid  or  alkaline;  solu- 
bility and  penetration  of  porous  matters ; 
promotion  ol  putrefaction  when  used 
sparingly,  though  the  contrary  when  used 
freely ; mutual  decomposition  with  lime 
and  some  of  its  compounds,  as  well  as 
some  other  salts,  giving  rise  to  other  and 
often  more  active  iertilisers.  The  benetits 
resulting  to  the  farmer  from  the  use  of 
salt  are  as  follows In  the  soil— retention 
of  moisture  and  softness ; general  pene- 
tration and  digestion  of  all  the  materials 
of  vegetable  food  to  enrich  the  roqt-sap ; 
and  destruction  of  vermin  and  oi  seeds 
when  used  freely.  On  other  manures,  the 
destruction  of  all  vermin,  weeds,  roots,  and 
seeds;  the  digestive  action  just  described; 
mutual  decomposition  with  lime  and  its 
compounds,  to  the  advantage  of  both  ; and 
an  improvement  in  the  efficacy  ol  anirao- 
nlcal  manures,  whilst  it  greatly  reduces 
their  coat.  In  the  plant,  iniprovemeiits  in 
the  taste,  wholesomeness,  and  nutritive 
powers,  and  earlier  maturity. 

Salt,  to  I’rf.pakb  for  TAnr.K.— lake 
a lump  of  salt  ol  the  size  you  think  proper, 
and  it  not  quite  dry,  jilace  it  in  a plate 
before  the  fire  to  make  it  so,  then  pound  it 
in  a mortar  till  it  is  perfectly  line;  this 
SS3 


dqne,  fill  your  salt-cellars  with  it  higher 
than  the  brim,  and  with  the  Hat  side  of  a 
knife  that  has  a smooth  edge,  take  it  off  and 
press  it  down  even  with  the  top.  If  the 
sffit-cellars  are  not  smooth  on  the  top, 
cut  it  in  notches  ; a tablespoon  is  the  best 
tool  to  press  and  smooth  the  salt  in  them — 
or  it  makes  them  look  very  neat,  if  the  bot- 
tom of  the  salt-cellar  is  ornamented;  and 
place  the  bottom  of  one  on  the  top  of  the 
other  for  the  same  purpose.  The  salt  should 
be  in  a lump,  that  it  may  be  free  from  dirt, 
and  the  knife  must  have  a smooth  edge. 

• SALT  FISH  BOILED.— AVhen  very  salt 
and  dry,  this  must  be  long  soaked  belore  it 
is  boiled,  but  it  is  generally  supplied  by  the 
fishmongers  nearly  or  quite  ready  to  dress. 
V*Tien  it  is  not  so,  lay  it  for  a night  into  a 
large  quantity  of  cold  water,  then  let  it  be 
exposed  to  the  air  for  some  time,  then  again 
put  it  into  water,  and  continue  this  until  it 
is  well  softened.  Brush  it  very  clean,  wash 
it  thoroughly,  and  put  it  with  abundance  of 
cold  water  into  the  fish-kettle  ; place  it  near 
the  fire,  and  let  it  heat  very  slowly  indeed. 
Keep  it  just  on  the  point  of  simmering, 
without  allowing  it  ever  to  boil  (which 
would  render  it  hard)  from  three-quarteis 
of  an  hour  to  a full  hour,  according  to  its 
weight;  should  it  be  quite  small  and  thin, 
less  time  will  be  sufficient  for  it;  but  by 
following  these  directions,  the  fish  will  be 
almost  as  good  as  if  it  were  fresh.  The 
scum  should  be  cleared  off  with  great  care 
from  the  beginning.  Egg  sauce  and  boiled 
parsnips  are  the  usual  accompaniment  to 
salt  fish,  which  should  be  dished  upon  a hot 
napkin,  which  is  sometimes  thickly  strewed 
with  chopped  eggs. 

SALT  FISH  TIE.— Boil  a side  of  salt 
fish  in  the  ordinary  manner ; cut  a square 
piece  out  of  the  middle,  about  the  size  ot 
file  palm  of  the  hand  ; take  the  skin  off  the 
other  part,  and  remove  all  the  bones  ; mince 
the  fish  very  small  with  six  eggs,  boiled 
hard;  season  it  with  pepper,  nutmeg,  and 
pounded  rice;  then  slice  the  crumb  ol 
French  rolls  into  a pan,  pour  over  it  a quart 
of  boiling  milk,  and  let  it  stand  to  souk;  in 
the  mean  time,  make  a good  puli’  paste,  and 
cover  the  dish  all  over;  have  in  readiness, 
two  spoonfuls  of  parsley  shred  very  line, 
beat  tne  bread  well  together,  then  put  in 
the  fish  and  cgg.s,  and  chopped  parsley ; 
stir  all  well  together;  melt  about  three- 
quarters  of  a pound  of  butter,  stir  it  into 
the  ingredients,  with  a little  lemon-juice; 
pour  this  into  the  dish,  lay  the  square  piece 
of  fish  in  the  middle;  cover  it  over,  and 
bake  it  for  an  hour  or  a little  more. 

SALT  FISH,  WITH  CiiEA.M.  — Take  and 
boil  some  salt  fish  till  about  three  parts 
done.  Divide  it  into  flakes,  put  them  Into  a 
saucepan  with  some  cream,  a little  pepper, 
and  a handlul  of  parsley  scalded  and 
chopped.  Stew  it  gently  till  tender,  thicken 
the  sauce  with  two  or  three  yolks  ot  eggs, 
and  serve  hot. 

SALTING  MEAT.— In  the  summer  sea- 
son. especially,  meat  Is  frequently  spoiled 
by  the  cook  forgetting  to  take  out  the  ker- 
nels ; one  in  the  udder  of  a round  of  beef,  in 
the  fat  in  the  middle  of  the  round,  those 
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about  the  thick  end  of  the  flank.  If  these 
are  not  taken  out,  the  meat  will  not  keep. 
The  art  of  salting  meat  is  to  rub  in  the 
salt  thoroughly  and  evenly  into  every  part, 
and  to  fill  all  the  holes  full  of  salt  where 
the  kernels  were  taken  out,  and  where  the 
butcher’s  skewers  were.  A round  of  beef 
weighing  twenty  - five  pounds  will  take 
a pound  and  a half  of  salt  to  be  rubbed  in 
all  at  first,  and  requires  to  be  turned  and 
rubbed  every  day  with  the  brine ; it  will  be 
ready  for  dressing  in  four  days,  if  you  do 
not  wish  it  very  salt.  In  summer,  the 
sooner  meat  is  salted  after  it  is  killed  the 
better,  and  care  must  be  taken  to  defend  it 
from  flies.  In  winter,  it  will  eat  the  shorter 
and  tenderer,  if  kept  a few  days  (according 
to  the  temperature  of  the  weather)  until  its 
fibre  has  become  short  and  tender,  as  these 
changes  do  not  take  place  after  it  has  been 
acted  upon  by  the  salt.  In  frosty  weather, 
take  care  the  meat  is  not  frozen,  and  warm 
the  salt  in  a frying-pan.  The  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold  are  equally  unfavourable  for 
the  process  of  salting— in  the  former  the 
meat  changes  before  the  salt  can  alTect  it— 
in  the  latter  it  is  so  hardened,  and  its  juices 
are  so  congealed,  that  the  salt  cannot  pene- 
trate it.  If  you  wish  it  red,  rub  it  first  with 
saltpetre,  in  the  proportion  of  half  an  ounce, 
and  the  like  quantity  of  moist  sugar,  to  a 
pound  of  common  salt.  You  may  impreg- 
nate meat  with  a very  agreeable  vegetable 
flavour,  by  pounding  some  sweet  herbs  and 
an  onion  with  the  salt;  you  make  it  still 
more  relishing  by  adding  a little  zest  or 
savoury  spice. 

SALTS.— This  medicine,  commonly  known 
as  Epsom  salts,  consists  ol  a compound  ol 
magnesia  and  sulphuric  acid— sulphate  ot 
magnesia— and  derive  their  names  from 
having  been  first  obtained  by  the  evapora- 
tion of  the  water  of  a spring  situated  near 
Epsom,  in  Surrey,  which  contains  the  salt 
in  large  quantity.  Tliej'  are  now  prepared 
largely  from  magnesian  limestone,  and  also 
from  sea-water.  Epsorn  salts  are  tolerably 
certain  in  their  action,  and  do  not  gripe 
much ; on  these  accounts  the  medicine  is  a 
most  valuable  one  in  many  diseases,  par- 
ticularly in  persons  of  a full  habit;  but,  as 
generally  employed,  it  is  not  suitable  for  a 
common  or  frequently  repeated  aperient. 
Erom  its  being  in  many  instances  taken  in 
a state  of  too  concentrated  solution,  it  acts 
in  a peculiar  manner  on  the  blood,  so  as  to 
produce  serious  debilitating  effects  : more- 
over, after  the  action  of  a dose  of  Epsom 
salts,  the  bowels  in  those  liable  to  habitual 
constipation,  are  very  apt  to  be  left  with  a 
greater  tendency  to  inaction  than  before; 
nevertheless,  in  persons  of  full  strong  habit, 
an  occasional  dose  of  the  medicine  is,  with- 
out question,  beneiicial  ; but  it  should  be 
taken  in  smaller  quantity,  and  much  more 
largely  diluted  than  is  usually  done.  The 
question  of  dilution  is  a very  important  one 
in  the  administration  ol'  salts,  and  if  at- 
tended to,  renders  it  safe  and  efficient  even 
for  the  comparatively  delicate.  Erom  half 
a drachm,  or  even  less,  to  a drachm,  should 
be  dissolved  in  six  ounces  or  half  a pint  of 
cold  or  tepid  water,  and  taken  on  first  rising 


m the  niorning,  when  the  dose  should  be 
lollowed  by  a fluid  breakfast : many  persons 
liable  to  constipation  find  this  method  a 
simple  and  effectual  remedy,  which  may  be 
used  for  weeks  together.  From  five  to  ten 
drops  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  are  often,  a 
good  addition  to  the  dose,  and  one  which 
at  the  same  time  corrects  in  some  degree 
the  bitterness  of  the  salt.  If  there  is  de- 
bility, either  of  the  stomach,  or  generally, 
from  a quarter  to  half  a grain  of  quinine,  or 
of  some  salt  of  iron,  may  be  added.  The 
quinine  appears  to  increase  the  aperient 
power.  The  most  convenient  method  of 
taking  Epsom  salts  in  this  form  is  to  dis- 
solve one  ounce  in  a pint  of  water,  adding 
the  acid  or  other  ingredients  in  proper  pro- 
portion. Of  the  solution,  from  half  to  a 
whole  wineglassful  maybe  taken  the  first 
thing  in  the  morning,  diluted  with  the  proper 
quantity  of  water  before  taking  it ; or,  it 
preferr^,  by  the  latter  being  drunk  imme- 
diately after  the  medicine.  The  following 
method  for  the  administration  of  Epsom 
salts  is  also  recommended  Take  of  water 
about  one  pint,  powder  of  roasted  coffee  two 
and  a halt  drachms,  Epsom  salts,  one  ounce; 
boil  well  for  two  minutes — not  in  a tinned 
vessel— remove  from  the  fire,  and  let  the 
mixture  infuse  for  some  minutes,  so  as  to 
allow  time  for  the  development  of  the  aroma ; 
then  filter,  or  merely  strain  off;  it  must  be 
sweetened  to  taste.  This  fluid  does  not  im- 
part the  slightest  bitterness  of  taste  to  the 
salt.  It  should  be  observed,  that  the  simple 
infusion  of  coffee  is  not  capable  of  removing 
the  bitter  taste.  The  combination  of  Epsom 
salts  with  infusion  of  senna,  constituting 
the  common  black  draught,  is  one  of  the 
best  forms  of  active  occasional  purgative  in 
common  use.  It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind, 
that  there  is  considerable  resemblance  be- 
tween oxalic  acid  in  its  crystalline  commer- 
cial form  and  Epsom  salts,  and  that  in 
consequence,  fatal  mistakes  have  occurred. 
The  intensely  acid  taste  of  a single  crystal 
of  the  former,  would  at  once  clear  up  any 
doubt;  perhaps  it  might  be  well  always  to 
use  so  simple  a test. 

SA5IP11II5E,  CcLTURK  OF.— This  plant 
is  not  easy  of  culture ; it  would  appear  to 
succeed  best  in  a rich  light  soil,  loamy  sand 
and  gravel  mi.xed  with  it.  It  mu.ot  be  in  a 
well  sheltered  situation,  and  requires  to  be 
freely  watered  in  dry  weather,  till  the  roots 
have  struck  deep  among  the  soil.  If  a few 
plants  can  be  induced  to  take  root  in  an  old 
wall,  or  on  an  artificial  rock-work,  they  will 
have  a fail  chance  of  remaining. 

SA.Ml’UIRE,  TO  I’lCKLK.— On  the  sea- 
coast  this  is  merely  preserved  in  water,  or 
equal  parts  of  sea- water  and  vinegar;  but 
as  it  is  sometimes  sent  fresh  as  a present  to 
inland  parts,  the  best  way  of  managing  it 
under  such  circumstances,  is  to  steep  it  two 
days  in  brine,  then  drain  and  put  it  in  a 
stone  jar,  covered  with  vinegar,  and  having 
a lid,  over  whicli  put  thick  paste  of  flour  and 
water,  and  set  it  in  a very  cool  oven  all 
night,  or  in  a warmer  oven  till  it  nearly  but 
not  quite  boils.  Then  let  it  stand  on  a warm 
hob  for  half  an  hour,  and  let  it  become  quite 
cold  before  the  paste  is  removed  ; then  add 
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cold  vinegar  if  any  more  is  required,  and 
secure  as  other  pickles. 

SANDWICHES.  — These  require  more 
care  than  is  usually  bestowed  upon  them ; 
for  this  reason,  that  every  one  believes  he 
can  cut  sandwiches.  Where  any  quantity 
is  required,  the  bread  should  be  made  on 
purpose,  and  the  baker  should  he  desired  to 
oake  it  in  tins  ; and  either  add  a little  butter 
to  it  or  prove  it  well  before  it  is  put  in  tins, 
so  that  it  should  not  be  full  of  holes,  as  in 
that  case  too  much  butter  is  bad,  and  the 
sandwich  becomes  disagreeable  from  being 
greasy.  Cut  the  bread  moderately  thin, 
butter  it  very  slightly  indeed ; lay  the  meat 
cut  thin,  season  with  salt,  pepper,  and 
mustard,  as  may  be  required ; cover  with  a 
second  siice  of  bread,  trim  the  edges,  put 
them  one  on  the  other,  and  cover  with  a 
damp  cloth  until  required.  Where  tongue 
is  used  it  should  be  boiled  the  day  before, 
and  when  thoroughly  done,  pressed  in  the 
mould  in  which  the  bread  is  to  be  baked. 
Chickens  boned  and  forced  with  a small 
quantity  of  forced  veal  and  ham,  and  treated 
in  the  same  way,  will  make  excellent  sand- 
wiches. All  kinds  of  meat  used  for  sand- 
wiches should  be  thoroughly  done. 

SAKDINES.— These  little  delicacies  are 
sometimes  imported  in  brine;  but  more 
generally  they  are  preserved  in  oil,  in  small 
tin  cases,  holding  from  half  a pound  to  a 
pound,  and  containing  in  each,  on  the 
average,  about  twelve  or  twenty-four  iish 
respectively,  at  one  shilling  and  two  shillings 
the  case.  They  are  a very  wholesome  and 
agreeable  add i tion  to  the  breakfast,  luncheon, 
or  supper  table. 

SAKSAPAKILLA  DECOCTION.— Take 
four  ounces  of  the  root,  slice  it  down  ; put 
the  slices  into  four  pints  of  water,  and 
simmer  for  four  hours.  Take  out  the  sarsa- 
parilla, and  beat  it  into  a mash  ; put  it  into 
the  liquor  again,  and  boil  down  to  two  pints, 
then  strain  and  cool  the  liquor.  Dose,  a 
wine-glassful,  three  times  a day.  Use,  to 
purify  the  blood  after  a course  of  mercury ; 
or,  indeed,  whenever  any  taint  is  given  to 
the  constitution,  vitiating  the  blood,  and 
producing  eruptive  aftections. 

.•5ASH- FASTENER.- A contrivance  used 
for  preventing  windows  shaking  and  rattling 


with  the  wind.  This  will  arise  from  the 
sashes  not  rtttlng  tight  to  the  grooves,  and  is 
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to  be  prevented  by  tightening  them.  For 
this  purpose,  one  part  of  the  sash- fastener, 
c,  is  screwed  to  the  side  of  the  lower  rail  ot 
the  upper  sash,  and  the  other  part,  B,  c,  D, 
to  the  upper  side  of  the  upper  rail  of  the 
lower  sash.  Then  the  part  A being  let 
down  over  the  part  b,  which  travels  back- 
wards and  forwards  in  the  box  c,  is  made 
tight  by  the  thumb- screw  d.  In  this  way 
both  sashes  are  drawn  to  press  against  the 
parting  bead  which  separates  the  two 
sashes  ; and,  in  consequence,  they  we  effec- 
tually prevented  from  shaking,  or  I'rom  any 
lateral  or  perpendicular  movement  what- 
ever, when  the  window  is  shut. 

SASSAFRAS.— A laurel  growing  in  Bri- 
tain, and  used  for  medicinal  purposes  in  the 
West  Indies  and  America.  The  wood,  root, 
and  oil  are  employed,  and  an  infusion  of  the 
chips  is  used  as  tea,  in  cases  of  rheumatism 
and  gout.  It  operates  very  beneficiaily  as 
a diuretic  and  diaphoretic. 

SATIN  SHOES,  to  Cleax— Rub  them 
the  lengthway  of  the  satin  with  a piece  of 
new  white  flannel,  dipped  in  spirits  of  wine. 

If  slightly  soiled,  you  may  clean  thena  by 
rubbing  with  stale  bread.  White  satin  shoes 
shouldbekeptin  blue  paper  closely  wrapped  * 
with  coarse  browu  paper  outside. 

SATINS,  TO  Clean.  — A quarter  of  a 
pound  of  soft  soap, a quarter  of  a pound  of 
honey,  the  white  of  an  egg,  and  a wine- 
glassful  of  gin  ; mix  well  together,  and  the 
article  to  be  scoured  with  a rather  liard 
brush  thoroughly;  afterwards  rinse  it  in 
cold  water,  leave  it  todrain,  and  iron  whilst 
quite  damp.  , ^ 

SAUCEFANS,  to  Clean. -^In  a kettle  of 
boiling  water  put  about  the  sixteenth  part 
of  an  ounce  of  sal-ammoniac,  or  tiyo  penny- 
worth, which  can  be  obtained  Irom  any 
chemist.  Let  it  boil  one  hour,  and  then  the 
petrifled  substance  will  be  dissolved,  and  is 
readily  disengaged  from  the  metal.  A great 
saving  of  time  and  trouble  will  be  effected 
in  heating  the  water. 

SAUCES.— See  Anchovy,  Apple,  Be- 
CHA.MEL,  Bread,  Caper,  Celery,  Chest- 
nut, Cucu.viBER,  Egg,  Gooseberry, 

JiORSE-RADlSH,  LOBSTER,  MAYONNAISE, 

Mint,  Mushroom,  Onion,  Oyster, 
Robert,  Shrimp,  Sorrel,  Tomato,  Iur- 
Nip,  Vegetable  Marrow,  Wine,  &c. 

SAUR  KRAUT.-Take  some  large  full- 
grown  cabbages,  cut  1 hem  in  very  thin  '■''cef  ■ 
and  put  them  in  layers  ol  two  lingers  thick- 
ness in  a tub ; when  it  is  full,  put  on  a cover 
which  exactly  flts  the  tub ; place  on  the  cover 
a weight  of  forty  or  fifty  pounds,  and  put 
the  tub  in  a moderate  heat.  1 he  cabbage 
sinks  when  lermentiition  begins,  &nd  the 
liquor  rises  to  the  surface  over  the  cover. 
When  it  smells  sour,  the  fermentation  1ms 
begun  Then  put  the  tub  into  the  cellar, 
keep  it  covered,  and  let  the  pickle  cover  the 
saur  kraut.  Cover  it  close  each  time  any  is 
taken  out.  When  you  use  it,  wash  it  in  warm 
water,  and  stew  it  with  butter  or  tat;  serve 
with  ham,  pickled  pork,  or  sausages. 

sausage  cakes. — Chop  lean  port 
very  finely,  having  removed  all  the  bone 
and  skin  previously,  and  to  every  pound  ol 
meat  add  three-quarters  of  a pound  ot  tat 
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bacon,  half  an  ounce  of  salt,  a pinch  of 
pepper,  a quarter  of  a nutmeg'  grated,  six 
green  onions  chopped  finely,  and  a little 
chopped  parsley  ; when  the  whole  is  well 
chopped  and  mixed,  put  it  into  a mortar 
and  pound  well,  finishing  with  three  eggs. 
Then  have  ready  a pig’s  caul,  which  cut  into 
pieces  large  enough  to  fold  a piece  of  the 
above  preparation  of  the  size  of  an  egg, 
which  wrap  up,  keeping  the  shape.of  an  egg, 
but  rather  flattened,  and  boil  very  gently 
over  a moderate  fire. 

SAUSAGE  TOAST. — Make  a toast,  fry 
two  or  three  sausages  ; when  quite  hot, 
strip  off"  the  skins  and  spread  the  meat 
upon  the  toast,  which  should  not  only  be 
made,  if  possible,  of  brown  bread,  but  also 
buttered  with  salt  butter;  season  it  with  a 
little  pepper  and  mustard.  It  will  be  im- 
proved  by  a grating  of  Gruyfjre,  Parmesan, 
or  old  Cheshire  cheese. 

SAUSAGES,  TO  Fry. — Are  best  when 
quite  fresh  made.  Put  a bit  of  butter  or 
dripping  into  a clean  frying-pan  ; as  soon 
as  it  is  melted  (before  it  gets  hot),  put  in 
the  sausages,  and  shake  the  pan  for  a 
minute,  and  keep  turning  them  (be  careful 
not  to  break  or  prick  them  in  so  doing),  fry 
them  over  a slow  fire  till  they  are  nicely 
browned  on  all  sides ; when  they  are  done, 
lay  them  on  a hair-sieve  placed  before  the 
fire  for  a couple  of  minutes,  to  drain  the  fat 
from  them.  The  secret  of  frying  sausages 
is  to  let  them  get  hot  very  gradually,  they 
then  will  not  burst  if  they  are  not  stale. 
You  may  froth  them  by  rubbing  them  with 
cold  Iresh  butter,  and  lightly  dredge  them 
with  (lour,  and  put  them  in  a cheese- toaster 
or  Dutch- oven  for  a minute. 

SAUSAGES,  TO  Fry  with  Apples.— 
Fry  a dozen  sausages  in  butter,  take 
them  off  when  they  are  done  enough,  and 
keep  them  hot  till  you  have  prepared  the 
apples  ; take  five  or  six  baking-apples  that 
are  acid,  pare,  and  take  out  the  core;  cut 
them  in  round  slices,  and  fry  in  the  same 
butter  in  which  the  sausages  were  dressed  ; 
when  done  enough,  put  the  apples  on  your 
dish  alternately  with  the  sausages,  and  serve. 

SAUSAGES,  TO  Make.  — See  Beef, 
Lobster,  Mutton,  Oxford,  Oyster, 
Pork,  Veal,  &c. 

SAVE-ALLS.— Are  used  by  the  econo- 


mical in  order  to  avoid  tlie  waste  of  llie 


lowest  inch  of  the  candle,  which  would  other- 
wise melt  in  the  socket  of  the  candlestick 
and  not  only  be  wasted,  but  also  injure  the 
metal  by  the  heat  imparted  to  it.  The  best 
kind  of  save-all  is  a short  piece  of  china  of  the 
form  and  appearance  of  the  candle,  a b c but 
having  a single  spike  of  iron  projecting  up 
instead  of  a wick.  This  spike  is  easily  forced 
into  the  lower  end  of  the  candle  when  it  is 
burnt  within  an  inch  or  two  of  the  bottom  ■ 
and,  if  this  is  neatly  done,  the  candle  im- 
paled upon  the  point  is  continuous  in  appear- 
ance with  the  china,  and  a casual  observer 
would  scarcely  notice  the  difference. 

SAVELOYS.— Are  made  of  salt  pork,  fat 
and  lean,  with  bread  crumbs,  pepper,  and 
sage ; they  are  always  put  in  skins ; boil 
half  an  hour  slowly.  These  are  eaten  cold 
SAVORY,  Culture  of.— Of  this  plant 
there  are  two  kinds,  winter  or  nerennial 
savory,  and  summer  or  annual  savory.  Thev 
may  be  sown  in  the  open  ground  at  the 
latter  end  of  March  or  in  April,  in  a light 
rich  soil;  thin  the  seedlings  moderatelv, 
and  they  may  either  remain  where  soivn  or 
be  transplanted.  Of  the  winter  savory,  when 
the  seedlings  are  about  two  inches  high,  it 
is  eligible  to  plant  out  a quantity  of  the 
s trongest,  in  moist  weather  in  nursery  rows, 
six  inches  asunder,  to  remain  till  September 
or  spring  following,  then  to  be  transplanted 
with  boles  where  they  are  finally  to  remain, 
in  rows  a foot  asunder.  When  designed  to 
have  the  winter  or  summer  savory  remain 
where  sown,  the  seeds  may  be  in  shallow 
drills,  either  in  beds  or  along  the  edge  of 
any  bed  or  border  by  way  of  an  edging.  In  i 
the  spring,  or  early  part  of  summer,  the  ' 
winter  savory  may  be  increased  by  slips  or  j 
cuttings  of  the  young  shoots  or  branches  i 
five  or  six  inches  long ; plant  them  with  a 
dibble,  in  any  shady  border,  in  rows  six 
inches  asunder,  giving  occasional  waterings, 
and  they  will  be  well  rooted  by  September, 
when  they  may  be  transplanted. 

savoury  jelly. — Take  half  a pig’s 
head,  boil  it  for  one  hour,  then  cut  the  meat 
into  small  pieces,  put  it  again  into  the  sauce- 
pan with  half  the  liquor  it  was  boiled 
in;  add  a little  seasoning  of  pepper,  salt, 
and  mace;  boil  another  hour;  turn  it  into 
a mould  to  get  cold.  The  above  is  excellent 
made  from  calf’s  head,  which,  in  many 
country  places,  can  be  bought  for  a trifle  ; 
but  the  mould  should  then  be  lined  with 
hard-boiled  eggs  cut  into  slices,  and  a little 
parsley  added  to  the  seasoning.  This  is  an 
economical  breakfast  or  supper  dish. 

SAVOT,  Culture  of. — A species  of  cab- 
bage propagated  by  seed  sown  annually,  or 
by  long  cuttings  of  the  young  sprouts  in 
spring,  after  the  head  has  been  cut  off. 
Sow  at  the  close  of  February,  the  plants  of 
which  are  ready  for  pricking  out  in  April, 
and  for  final  planting  at  the  end  of  May  for 
use  early  in  autumn ; the  sOAving  to  be 
repeated  about  the  middle  of  March,  the 
plant  to  be  pricked  out  in  May  for  planting 
in  June,  to  supply  the  table  in  autumn  and 
early  Avinter.  The  main  crops  must  be 
soAvn  in  April  and  early  May,  to  prick  out 
I and  plant,  after  similar  intervals,  for  pro- 
j duction  in  Avinter  and  spring,  in  autumn, 
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•when  the  plants  have  attained  their  full 
size,  and  before  they  have  become  quite 
harti,  they  are  fit  for  use,  and  in  that  state 
are  more  wholesome  than  when  older.  In 
severe  winters  the  full-grown  crops  may  be 
taken  up  and  preserved  as  in  the  case  of 
drumhead  cabbage;  and,  for  prolonging  them 
in  a useful  state  till  late  in  spring,  the  same 
means  may  be  employed  as  are  used  for  bro- 
coli.  The  plants  of  the  first  crops  should  be 
set  two  feet  apart  each  way,  but  the  winter- 
standing crops  are  better  at  two  feet  by 
eighteen  inches.  Water  abundantly,  if  the 
weather  be  dry,  until  the  plants  are  well 
established.  To  save  seed,  such  plants  must 
be  selected  of  the  several  varieties  as  are 
moat  true  to  their  particular  characteristics, 
and  as  are  not  the  first  to  run.  These,  in 
open  weather,  from  early  in  November  to 
the  close  of  February,  plant  entirely  up  to 
the  head  in  rows  two  feet  and  a half  each 
way,  every  variety  as  far  from  the  other  as 
possible.  They  ripen  their  seed  in  July  and 
August. 

SAVOY  CAKE.— Take  nine  eggs,  with 
two  pounds  of  sugar,  and  a pound  and  a 
quarter  of  flour,  some  grated!  lemon-rind, 
or  a few  drops  of  lemon-juice,  and  half  a 
gill  of  orange-flower  water ; work  them  up, 
then  put  in  the  orange-flower  water  when 
you  take  it  from  the  fire ; be  careful  the 
mould  is  quite  dry  ; rub  it  all  over  the 
inside  with  butter,  put  some  pounded  sugar 
round  the  mould  upon  the  butter,  and  shake 
it  well  to  get  it  out  of  the  crevices  ; tie  a slip 
of  paper  round  the  mould ; fill  it  three  parts 
full  with  the  mi.Kture,  and  bake  it  one  hour 
in  a slack  oven ; when  done,  let  it  stand  for 
a few  minutes,  and  take  it  from  the  mould, 
which  may  be  done  by  shaking  it  a little. 

Eggs,  9 ; sugar,  2lbs. ; flour,  Ulb. ; 
lemon-rind  and  lemon-juice,  to  flavour ; 
orange-flower  water,  i gill. 

SAW-BENCII.  — A very  useful  addition 
to  the  machinery  employed  on  farms  and 
other  large  holdings,  as  it  enables  the  timber 
to  be  cut  in  the  most  economical  manner  for 
all  the  purposes  required  on  the  estate,  and 
sawing  by  hand  is  a very  costly  operation. 
Circular  saw-benches  are  made  either  of 
iron  or  wood,  and  may  be  purchased  of  all 
agricultural  machine  makers  ; the  saws  are 
round  plates  of  steel  with  the  saw-teeth  cut 
on  their  outer  edges ; they  are  made  of 
various  sizes,  from  a lew  inches  to  three  or 
four  leet.  The  teeth  are  cut  of  such  dimen- 
sions and  shape  as  will  best  adapt  them  to 
to  the  work  required  to  be  done. 

SCALD  HEAD.— 'J'his  disease  — almost 
peculiar  to  children,  and  the  consequence  of 
a scrofulous  condition  of  the  body,  or  pro- 
ceeding from  an  impure,  salt,  or  too-Iong 
<;imtinu‘'d  diet  of  one  sort,  as  well  as  neglect 
and  dirt  is  an  eruptive  pustular  affection 
of  the  scalp,  beginning  in  a cluster  of  small 
yellow  pustules,  which  soon  break,  scab 
over,  and,  if  neglected,  become  hard  and 
thick;  these  groups,  from  being  detached, 
become  in  time  confluent,  or  run  together, 
and  at  last  spread  over  the  entire  scalp, 
changing  the  colour  of  the  hair  to  a lighter 
shade,  before  it  falls  off  In  patches.  Though 
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different  in  its  features,  scald  head  may  be 
called  a severe  condition  of  ringworm,  and, 
like  that  disease,  demanding  the  same  mode 
and  manner  of  treatment.  Treatment. — 
The  hair  is  to  be  cut  off  as  close  as  possible, 
and  a moist  bran  poultice,  enclosed  in  a 
bag,  applied  aU  over  the  head  for  ten  or 
twelve  hours ; re-wetting  the  poultice  every 
hour.  To  subdue  the  inflamed  state  of  the 
: scalp  the  foliowring  lotion  is  to  be  applied 
frequently  for  twenty-four  hours  after  the 
poultice.  Take  of 

Sugar  of  lead  ....  2 drachms 
Sulphate  of  lime  . . . i drachm. 

Water 20  ounces. 

Vinegar 4 ounces. 

Mix.  The  followring  ointment  should  be  ap- 
plied, in  addition  to  the  poultice  and  lotion, 
every  night,  at  bed-time,  freely  over  the 
scalp,  and  in  the  morning  carefully  washed 
off’  in  soap  and  water;  the  lotion  being 
occasionally  used  in  the  day-time.  After 
using  No.  1 for  three  or  four  nights,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  substitute  No.  2 for  the 
same  number  of  times,  continuing  the  lotion 
in  the  day  time  till  the  end. 

Ointment,  No.  1. — ^Take  of 
Citrine  ointment ...  2 drachms. ; 
White  precipitate  . . 1 drachm. 
Simple  ointment  . . . 2 ounces. 

Mix  thoroughly,  and  make  a cerate. 

Ointment,  No.  2.  Take  of 
Citrine  ointment ...  2 drachms. 
Compound  sulphur  oint- 
ment   i ounce. 

Creosote 1 drachm. 

Simple  ointment  . . . li  ounces. 

Mix,  and  make  a cerate. 

Concurrent  with  these  local  means,  it  is 
necessary  to  give  some  constitutional  reme- 
dies ; for  this  purpose  one  of  the  annexed 
powders  should  be  given  every  day ; and 
twice  a week  in  addition  a tablespoonful  or 
more  of  an  infusion  of  senna  and  manna  in 
the  proportion  of  half  an  ounce  of  each  to  a 
pint  of  boiling  water. 

Alterative  powders. — Take  of 
Frecipitated  antimony 
(sulphuret)  ....  50  grains. 

Grey  powder  ....  30  grains. 
Scammony  . . . . 3«  griuns. 

Jalap  powAer  ....  21  grains. 

Mix.  and  divide  into  twelve  powders,  for  a 
child  between  ten  and  twelve  years,  and 
give /la// a powder  in  all  periods  iroin  three 
to  eight  years  of  age. 

SCALDING  rUDDlNG.— From  a pint 
of  new  milk  take  enough  to  mix  three  large 
tablespoonfuls  of  llourinto  asmoothy  batter. 
Set  the  remainder  of  the  milk  over  the 
lire,  and  when  it  is  scalding  hot,  pour  in 
the  batter,  and  keen  it  on  the  lire  till  it 
thickens..  Stir  it  all  the  time,  to  prevent 
it  burningr,  but  do  not  let  it  boil.  When  of 
a proper  thickness,  pour  it  into  a basin,  and 
let  it  stand  to  cool.  Then  put  in  six  eggs, 
a little  sugar,  and  some  nutmeg.  Boil  lor 
an  hour  in  a well-buttered  basin. 

tVil"  Milk,  1 pint ; flour,  3 tablespoonfuls ; 
eggs,  6 ; sugar,  to  sweeten ; nutmeg,  to 
flavour. 
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SCALDS.— Are  any  kind  of  injury  in- 
flicted on  the  body  by  means  of  hot  or  boil- 
ing liquids,  or  the  steam  engendered  from 
them ; steam,  from  the  fact  of  its  containing 
a larger  amount  of  latent,  or  compressed 
caloric,  causing  more  serious  injuries  than 
water  even  at  a boiling  point.  Scalds,  like 
burns,  are  most  fatal  wlien  occurring  over 
cavities,  as  in  the  head,  chest,  and  abdomen, 
and  are  to  be  treated  in  precisely  the  same 
way,  and,  like  them.  Instantly  protected 
from  the  action  of  the  air  by  wool,  wadding, 
or  any  substance  that  will  shut  out  atmo- 
spheric influence.— See  Burns. 

SCARECROW.  — A contrivance  em- 
ployed in  fields  and  gardens  for  the  pur- 
pose of  frightening  away  birds  from  the 
growing  crops  and  plants.  A variety  of 
figures  are  adopted  for  this  purpose, 
more  or  less  eflective;  the  one  shown  in 
our  engraving  is  perhaps  the  simplest  and 


best,  consisting  of  a ball  stuck  full  of 
leathers,  and  dangling  by  a string  from  a 
stick. — See  Rook  Battery. 

SCARLATINA,  or  SCARLET  FEVER. 

An  eruptive  febrile  disease,  which, 
though  common  to  all  ages  of  childhood,  is 
not  unfrequently  found  attacking  adult  life. 
Scarlet  fever  is  proceeded  by  languor  and 
lassitude,  pains  in  the  head  and  back,  and  a 
sense  of  weariness  attended  with  cold 
chills ; but  the  symptoms  that  specially 
deline  it  from  these,  the  general  attendants 
of  all  febrile  aflect'ons  are,  a hoarseness,  dif- 
cultyof  swallowing,  .and  sore  throat,  attended 
with  a peculiar  speckled  appearance  of  the 
tongue,  which  may  be  taken  as  an  almost 
certain  indication  of  the  disease.  On  the 
third  day,  a small  eruption,  composed 
of  several  minute  points  congregated  in 
patches,  breaks  out  on  the  face,  neck,  and 
shoulders,  gradually  extending  over  the 
whole  body,  till  the  skin  assumes  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  shell  of  a boiled  lobster. 
When  the  eruption  comes  well  and  freely 
out,  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms  sub- 
side, and  about  the  seventh  day,  the  cuticle 
begins  to  peel  off,  and  the  disease  gradually 
declines  about  the  tenth  day  from  the  com- 
mencement. 

Treatment.  Difliculty  of  breathing  is,  in 
the  early  stage,  always  a distressing  cha- 
racteristic ol  scarlatina.  Increased  or  niodi- 
lled  by  tlie  facility  with  which  the  rasli  ap- 
pear.s  on  the  skin  ; and,  as  a desirable  point 
to  efl’cet  this  is  one  of  the  most  important 
events  in  the  treatment,  the  first  and 


most  important  step  is,  either  to  immerse 
the  child  up  to  the  neck,  in  a hot  bath,  or 
suddenly  asperse  the  body  with  cold  vinegar 
and  water,  wrapping  the  child  in  a blanket 
instantly  afterwards,  and  putting  it  to  bed, 
till  a reaction  in  the  form  of  a perspiration 
sets  in,  bringing  put  with  it  a full  and 
relieving  crop  of  eruption.  A hot  bran 
poultice  snould  be  next  applied  round  the 
patient  s throat,  and  renewed  as  often  as 
It  becomes  cold,  till  the  difficulty  of  swal- 
mwmg  and  soreness  is  abated  or  subdued. 

or  the  thirst  and  fever  that  usually  attend 
the  disease,  the  following  mixture  is  to  be 
used  every  four  hours,  and  lemonade,  cold 
tea,  or  any  simple  beverage  given  occasion- 
ally as  a drink.  Mixture. — Take  of 

Solution  of  the  acetate 
of  ammonia  . . 

Spirit  of  nitre  . . 

Antimonial  wine 
Syrup  of  saffron  . 

Mint  water  . . 


1 ounce. 

2 drachms. 

1 drachm. 

3 drachms. 

2 ounces. 


Mix,  and  give  from  a dessert  to  two  table- 
spoonfuls every  four  hours,  according  to  the 
age  of  the  patient.  It  is  of  absolute  necessity, 
at  the  same  time,  to  keep  the  bowels  well 
acted  on  throughout  the  disease;  and  for 
this  purpose  an  aperient  powder  should  be 
gpen  as  early  as  possible,  and  repeated  in  a 
different  form  twice  or  thrice  a day,  as 
below. 

Aperient  powder. — Take  of 

Calomel 3 grains. 

Jalap  and  scamraony, 
of  each e grains. 

Cream  ot  tartar  ...  20  grains. 

3Iix  well.  For  a child  of  ten  or  twelve 
years.  Half,  two- thirds,  or  one- third  of  this 
powder,  may  be  given  to  children  of  more 
tender  years  according  to  their  age. 

Fever  powders. — Take  of 

Powdered  antimony  and 
calomel,  of  each  . . l grain. 

Ipecacuanha  . . . . i grain. 

•lalap 3 grains. 

Powdered  nitre  ...  2 grains. 

Mix,  and  make  twelve  such  powders;  giving 
one  to  a child  of  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age 
every  six  hours,  and  half  of  such  a powder 
every  six,  four,  or  three  hours  to 
children  of  fewer  years. 

Particular  care  should  be  taken  to  guard 
the  child  from  cold  at  the  time  of  the  cuticle 
peeling  oil,  and  as  the  disease  declines  the 
bowels  should  be  more  actively  acted  on, 
either  by  the  exhibition  of  one  or  two 
aperient  powdeis,  or  by  a dose  of  senna 
and  manna  tea.  Attention  to  this  rule  will 
save  the  child  from  those  secondary  conse- 
quences of  scarlatina  which,  in  obstinacy 
and  annoyance,  are  often  more  troublesome 
than  the  fever  itself.  Scarlatina  sometimes 
assumes  a typhoid  or  malignant  form,  when 
it  becomes  necessary  to  give  wine,  spirits, 
genuine  and  nutritious  food;  but,  as  this 
form  of  the  disease  is  much  more  rare,  tlie 
diet  and  regimen  in  this  eruptive  fever 
must  be  low,  thin,  and  unexciflug,  and  the 
body  in  all  cases  kept  cool. 
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SCENT- JAK.— Gather  rose-leaves  on  a 
very  tine  day,  and  if  you  have  them  prefer 
the  damask  roses  ; lay  them  in  a large  vessel 
and  throw  in  a little  common  salt  to  every 
layer  of  roses ; then  of  rosemary  leaves, 
lavender  tlowers,  aud  knotted  marjoram, 
take  two  handfuls  of  each,  with  a few  bay- 
leaves.  Add  any  other  sweet  flowers  ap- 
proved, or  make  it  entirely  of  roses.  Put  in 
about  a quarter  of  a pound  of  bay  salt 
pounded,  one  ounce  of  orris-root  sliced,  one 
pound  of  cloves,  one  ounce  of  cinnamon,  one 
ounce  of  gum-benjamin  and  storax,  and 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  angelica-root  sliced ; 
when  the  ingredients  are  mixed,  cover  the 
jar  close ; take  oiT  the  cover  when  wanted, 
and  then  the  scent  will  be  exquisite. 

SCHOOLS.— See  Education. 

SCHOXTISCHE.— The  gentleman  holds 
thertady  precisely  as  in  the  polka.  Beginning 
with  the  right  foot,  he  slides  it  forward, 
then  brings  up  the  right  foot  to  the  piace  of 
the  left,  slides  the  left  foot  forward,  and 
springs  or  hops  on  this  foot.  This  move- 
ment is  repeated  to  the  right.  He  begins 
with  the  right  foot,  slides  it  forward,  brings 
up  the  left  foot  to  the  place  of  the  right  foot 
—slides  the  right  foot  forward  again,  and 
hops  upon  it,  the  gentleman  springs  twice 
on  the  left  foot,  turning  half  round  ; twice 
on  the  right  foot ; twice  again  on  the  left 
foot,  turning  half  round ; and  again  twice  on 
the  right  foot,  turning  half  round.  Beginning 
again,  he  proceeds  as  before.  The  lady  be- 
gins with  the  right  foot,  and  her  step  is  the 
same  in  principie  as  the  gentleman’s.  Vary 
by  a reverse  turn,  or  by  going  in  a slight 
line  round  the  room.  Double,  if  you  like, 
each  part  by  giving  four  bars  to  tue  second 
part.  The  time  may  be  stated  as  precisely 
the  same  as  in  the  polka ; but  let  it  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  schottische  ought  to  be 
danced  much  slower. 

SCISSORS.— In  the  practiceof  horticulture 
scissors  of  various  sizes  are  required  by  the 
gardener.  A pair  with  very  sharp  and  pointed 
blades  is  needed  for  cutting  away  the  anthers 
of  flowers  in  hybri- 
dizing, aud  for 
thinning  grasses. 
Shorter  pairs  are 
used  for  removing 
flower-stalks,  when  the  petals  have  I'alleu 
from  roses,  &c.— See  1'huning. 

SCONES.— Flour,  two  pounds;  bi-carbo- 
nate  of  soda,  a quarter  of  an  ounce ; salt, 
a quarter  of  an  ounce;  sour  buttermilk,  one 
pint,  more  or  less.  5Iix  to  the  consistence 
of  light  (lough,  roll  out  about  half  an 
inch  thick,  cut  tliem  out  to  any  shape  you 
please,  and  bake  on  a girdle  over  a clear 
fire  about  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  turning 
them  to  brown  on  both  sides  ; or  they  may 
be  done  on  a hot  plate  or  ironing  stove.  A 
girdle  is  a thin  plate  of  cast  iron  about 
twelve  or  fourteen  inches  in  diameter  with  a 
handle  attached  to  hang  it  up  by.  'These 
scones  are  excellent  for  tea,  and  may  be 
eaten  either  hot  or  cold,  buttered  or  with 
cheese. 

t-jJ'  Flour,  2 lbs.;  bl-carbonate  of  soda, 
i oz  ; salt,  i oz. ; buttermilk,  1 pint.  • 
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SCORCH  MARKS,  to  Remove.— If  linen 
has  been  scotched  and  the  mark  has  not 
penetrated  entirely  through  so  as  to  damage 
the  texture,  ib  may  be  removed  by  the  fol- 
lowing process  Feel  and  slice  two  onions, 
ande.xtract  the  juice  by  squeezing  or  pound 
ing.  'Then  cut  up  half  an  ounce  of  white 
soap,  add  two  ounces  of  fuller’s  earth,  and 
mix  them  with  the  onion  juice  and  half  a 
pint  of  vinegar.  Boil  this  composition  well ; 
then  spread  it,  when  cool,  over  the  scorched 
part  of  the  linen,  and  let  it  dry  on.  After- 
wards wash  out  the  linen,  and  the  mark  will 
be  found  to  have  been  removed. 

SCORZONERA.— A hardy  perenuial,  a 
native  of  Spain,  the  south  of  France,  and 
Italy,  and  cultivated  in  this  country  for 
three  centuries.  'The  root  is  carrot-shaped, 
about  the  thickness  of  a Anger,  tapering 
gradually  to  a fine  point.  Fvr  using  it,  the 
outer  rind  is  scraped  off,  and  the  root  steeped 
in  water,  to  abstract  a part  of  its  bitter 
flavour.  It  is  then  boiled  or  stewed  in  the 
manner  of  carrots  or  parsnips.  'The  roots 
are  fit  for  use  in  August,  and  continue  good 
until  the  following  spring.  In  cultivating  the 
plant,  sow  every  year  to  have  an  annual 
supply.  'The  quantity  of  seed  for  a bed  four 
feet  and  a half  by  ten  feet,  to  be  sown  in 
drills  fifteen  inches  asunder,  is  one  ounce. 
Sow  every  spring,  at  the  end  of  March  or  in 
April;  follow  with  a secondary  so\ving  in 
May.  'This  root  likes  a light  deep  soil. 
Allot  an  open  compartment.  Sow  either 
broadcast  and  rake  in  evenly,  or  in  small 
drills  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  asunder,  and 
earth  over  half  an  inch  or  an  inch  deep. 
When  the  young  plants  are  two  or  three 
inches  high,  then  thin  to  si.x  qr  eight  Inches 
distance.  Clear  out  all  weeds  as  they  ad- 
vance in  growth.  'The  plant  having  a free 
increase  all  summer,  the  roots  will,  some  of 
them,  be  of  a moderate  size  to  begin  taking 
up  in  August,  others  in  September,  but  will 
not  attain  full  growth  till  the  end  of  October, 
when,  and  during  the  winter,  they  may  be 
used  as  wanted ; or  some  may  be  dug  up  in 
November,  aud  preserved  in  sand  under 
cover,  to  be  ready  when  the  weather  is 
severe.  'The  plants  left  in  the  ground  con- 
tinue useful  all  winter  till  the  spring  ; then 
those  remaining  undrawn  shoot  to  stalk  in. 
April  and  May,  and  become  unfit  for  the 
table.  'To  save  seed,  leave  some  old  plants 
in  the  spring,  which  will  shoot  up  in  tall 
stems  and  produce  ripe  seed  in  autumn. 

SCOTCH  BROTH.— Set  on  the  fire  four 
ounces  of  pearl-barley,  with  three  Scotch 
pints  (or  six  quarts)  of  salt  water;  when  it 
boils,  skim  it,  and  add  what  quantity  of  salt 
beef  or  fresh  brisket  you  choose,  and  a 
marrow-bone  or  a fowl,  with  a couple  of 
pounds  of  either  lean  beef  or  mutton,  and  a 
good  quantity  of  leeks,  cabbages,  or  savoys, 
or  you  may  use  turnips,  onions,  and  grated 
carrots.  Keep  it  boiling  for  at  least  fSur  or 
five  hours  ; but  if  a fowl  be  used,  let  it  not  be 
put  in  till  just  time  enough  to  bring  it  to 
table  when  well  done,  for  it  must  be  served 
up  separately.  Or,  take  the  chops  from  a 
neck  of  mutton,  cut  the  remainder  up  in 
small  pieces,  and  let  it  stew  the  whole  day. 
Boil  half  a pint  of  Scotch  barley  till  tender, 
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strain  it  dry ; chop  fine  two  larg’e  onions 
and  turnips,  which  put  with  the  barley  and 
chops  into  a,  close  stewpan,  strain  the  broth 
into  it,  let  it  boil  one  liour  and  a half,  and 
skim  it  well,  seasoning  it  only  with  salt  and 
black  pepper.  This  will  make  a large  tureen 
of  broth,  besides  preserving  the  chops  for 
table. 

SCOTCH  BUN. — Take  four  pounds  of 
flour  dried  and  silted,  two  pounds  of 
raisins  stoned  and  cut,  and  two  pounds  of 
currants.  Add  six  ounces  of  orange-peel, 
the  same  of  citron  and  of  almonds  blanched 
and  cut ; mix  all  these  together.  Take  one 
drachm  of  cloves,  a large  nutmeg,  half  an 
ounce  of  allspice,  and  the  same  of  ginger ; 
pound  them,  strew  the  spice  on  the  fruit, 
and  mix  them  well  up.  Make  a hole  in  the 
flour,  break  in  nearly  a pound  and  a half 
of  butter,  pour  warm  water  on  the  butter,  to 
soften  it  a littie ; then  work  the  flour  and 
butter  together,  spread  the  paste,  and  pour 
in  half  a pint  of  good  yeast ; work  it  up  very 
well  until  the  paste  is  light  and  smooth. 
Cut  olf  about  a third  pare  of  the  paste  for 
the  sheets,  spread  out  the  rest  of  the  paste 
on  the  table,  put  the  fruit  on  it.  Pour  about 
a gill  of  yeast  over  the  fruit  and  paste,  and 
work  the  fruit  and  paste  very  well  together. 
Then  make  it  up  round ; roll  out  the  sheet 
which  was  reserved  in  a circular  form,  iavf 
the  bun  on  the  middle,  and  gatlier  the  sheet 
round  it ; roll  it  out  to  the  desired  thickness, 
run  a fork  tlirough  in  different  parts  down 
to  the  bottom,  and  pinch  it  on  the  top. 
Flour  double  grey  paper  and  put  the  bun 
upon  it,  give  it  a cut  round  the  side,  put  a 
binder  of  double  paper  round  it,  to  keep  it 
from  running  too  thin  in  the  oven.  Bake  in 
a moderate  oven. 

tJS”  Flour,  4 lbs.;  raisins,  2 lbs.  ; currants, 
2 lbs. ; orange-peel,  6ozs.;  citron,  6 ozs. ; 
almonds,  6 ozs. ; cloves,  i draclim  ; nutmeg, 
1 ; allspice,  i oz. ; ginger,  i oz. ; butter,  l^b. ; 
yeast,  i pint. 

SCOTCH  CAKE. — Take  a pound,  and  a 
half  of  dried  and  sifted  flour,  the  same 
quantity  of  fresh  butter  washed  in  rose- 
water, and  tlie  same  quantity  of  loaf  sugar 
finely  powdered;  six  ounces  of  blanched 
sweet  almonds,  three-quarters  of  a pound  of 
candied  orange-peel,  half  a pound  of  citron, 
all  cut  into  narrow  strips  ; a nutmeg  grated, 
a teaspoonful  of  pounded  caraway  seeds, 
fifteen  eggs,  the  yolks  and  whites  separately 
beaten  ; then  with  the  hand  beat  the  butter 
to  a cream,  add  the  sugar  and  then  the  eggs 
gradually;  mix  in  the  flour  a little  at  a 
time,  and  then  the  sweetmeats,  almonds, 
and  spice  ; lastly,  stir  in  a glass  of  brandy  ; 
butter  the  hoop  or  fin-pan,  and  pour  in  the 
cake  so  as  nearly  to  fill  it,  smooth  it  on  the 
top,  and  strew  over  it  caraway  comfits. 
IJake  it  In  a moderate  oven  ; it  must  not  be 
moved  or  turned  till  nearly  done,  as  shaking 
It  will  cause  the  sweetmeats  to  sink  to  the 
bottom. 

U-jY  Flour,  ijib. ; butter,  ijlb. ; sugar, 
Ijll).  ; almonds,  Cozs. ; candied  orange-peel, 
lib. ; citron,  41b. ; nutmeg,  i ; caraway  seeds, 
1 teuspooulul;  eggs,  16;  brandy,  1 wine- 
((lassful. 


SCOTCH  EGGS. — Boil  five  pullet’s  eggs 
quite  hard ; and,  without  removing  the 
white,  cover  them  completely  with  a relish- 
ing forcemeat,  in  which  let  scraped  ham,  or 
chopped  anchovy,  bear  a due  proportion. 
Fry  of  a delicate  brown,  and  serve  in  a dish 
with  good  gravy. 

SCOTCH  Kale. — This  dish  is  chiefly  made 
of  mutton,  either  fresh  or  salted ; beef  is  only 
used  when  mutton  cannot-  conveniently  be 
had.  Three  or  four  pounds  of  meat  should 
be  put  to  a gallon  of  cold  water,  along  with 
two  ounces  of  pearl-barley,  with  leeks  and 
onions,  and  allowed  to  stew  until  tender  ; if 
salted,  put  the  meat  into  water  one  night, 
changing  it  once  before  boiling.  Then  have 
ready  the  hearts  of  two  cabbages  cut  small, 
or  greens  if  cabbages  are  not  in  season  ; put 
them  into  the  broth,  which  must  be  allowed 
to  boil  up  uncovered  until  reduced  to  two 
quarts.  It  should  only  be  seasoned  with 
pepper  and  salt,  but  will  be  much  improved 
by  the  addition  of  a couple  of  onions  iried  in 
butter. 

SCOTCH  PANCAKES. — To  a pint  of 
cream  beat  up  the  yolks  of  eight  eggs  and 
the  whites  of  six,  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
melted  butter,  a tablespoonful  of  flour,  a 
nutmeg  grated,  three  tablespoonfuls  of  white 
wine,  and  sugar  to  sweeten.  "When  the 
butter  is  cool,  mix  all  together  into  a batter  ; 
-have  ready  a slow  fire,  and  a small  frying-pan 
no. larger  than  a plate,  tie  a piece  of  butter 
in  a clean  cloth;  when  the  pan  is  hot  rub 
this  round  it,  and  put  in  the  batter  with  a 
spoon,  run  it  round  the  pan  very  thin,  and 
fry  on  one  side  only  ; put  a saucer  into  the 
middle  of  a dish,  and  lay  pancakes  over  it 
till  a little  pyramid  is  formed ; strew 
pounded  sugar  between  each  pancake,  and 
garnish  the  dish  with  Seville  oranges  cut  in 
small  quarters. 

I®*  Cream,  1 pint ; eggs,  8 yolks,  6 
whites;  melted  butter,  lib.;  flour,  1 table- 
spoonful ; nutmeg,  i ; white  wine,  3 table- 
spoonfuls : sugar  to  sweeten. 

SCOURING  HROPS-— Take  one  ounce  of 
rectified  oil  of  turpentine,  and  add  to  it  as 
much  oil  of  lemon-peel  as  will  neutralise  or 
overpower  the  smell.  These  drops  do  not 
nlfect  the  colour  of  any  article.  They  should 
be  rubbed  on  any  stain  with  a piece  of  silk 
wotted  with  them. 

SCRAP  BOOK. — A very  interesting  col- 
lection of  prints,  paragraphs,  &e.,  maybe 
made  by  pasting  these  from  time  to  time 
into  a blank  volume  for  that  purpose.  Such 
a collection  habitually  lying  uiion  the  table 
will  afford  infinite  amusement  not  only  to 
the  possessor,  but  to  any  casual  visitor  who 
in  the  event  of  your  absence  when  he  calls 
is  left  to  amuse  himself  in  the  best  way  he 
may. 

SCRAP  PIE. — Grease  a flat  dish,  and 
make  a common  paste  with  dripping  or  the 
tat  that  has  settled  on  the  liquor  of  boiled 
meat;  two  pounds  of  flour  and  three-quarteca 
of  a pound  of  fat  will  make  a large  pie.  The 
crust  will  be  greatly  improved  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a teaspoontul  ot  bread-iiowder  or  a 
little  carbonate  of  ammonia.  J 1 aving  rolled 
out  the  crust,  spread  a thinnish  layer  care- 
fully over  the  dish.  Fill  it  with  bits  of  cold 
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meat  of  any  kind  that  have  been  collected 
from  the  plates  or  trimmed  from  a pi'int, 
or  in  any  other  way.  Chop  them  all 
np  together,  with  a little  parsley  and 
thyme  and  an  onion,  and  sea.son  it  with 
pepper  and  salt.  If  there  is  not  meat 
enough  to  flli  the  dish,  cold  potatoes  may  be 
laid  at  bottom,  either  mashed  or  cut  in  thin 
slices,  or  slices  of  vegetable  marrow.  A 
little  cold  gravy  will  be  an  improvement. 
Moisten  the  edge  crust,  that  the  top  when 
laid  on  may  adhere  firmly.  Cover  and  bake. 
■When  the  top  crust  looks  well  done  it  is 
enough.  This  will  turn  out  whole,  and  is 
e.xcellent  eating,  either  hot  or  cold.  Or  the 
same  thing  may  be  baked  in  a deep  pie-dish, 
only  lining  the  sides  of  the  dish  with  crust, 
not  the  bottom.  A larger  portion  of  vege- 
tables may  be  given — potatoes,  carrots,  and 
beef,  or  vegetable  marrow,  seasoning  the 
same,  and  more  broth  or  liquor  for  gravy. 

SCRAPEK.  — An  ordinary  adjunct  to 
the  doors  of  dwellings,  and  one  which  to 
ensure  use  should  be  placed  in  such  a situa- 
tion as  to  be  easily  seen.  The  variety  of 
form  is  endless,  from  a 
single  piece  of  iron  hoop 
fi.xed  across  two  uprights 
of  any  kind,  to  those 
of  cast  iron  ornamented 
in  various  ways.  They 
should  always,  if  pos- 
sible, have  a receptacle 
for  the  dust  to  fall  into. 

A portable  scraper,  as  illustrated  in  the 
annexed  figure,  is  useful,  because  it  may  be 
placed  in  any  situation  ; as,  for  instance,  in 
any  part  of  the  garden. 

.SCRATCHES. — These,  though  very  trivial 
accidents,  are  often,  from  the  place  in  which 
they  occur,  or  the  habit  of  body  of  the 
person  at  the  time,  very  annoying  and  trou- 
blesome injuries.  The  desideratum  in  such 
cases  is  to  close  the  disunited  cuticle,  and 
prevent  a scabby  seam  along  the  injury  ; 
the  best  remedy  to  prevent  the  one  and 
efiect  the  other,  is  the  extract  of  lead,  which 
in  its  unadulterated  state  is  to  be  applied 
on  lint  to  the  part,  when,  if  it  has  been 
properly  wetted,  and  secured  irom  the  air, 
it  will  in  a few  hours  be  perfectly  reunited. 

SCREEN. — A very  useful  contrivance  for 
enhancing  the  comfort  of  an  apartment, 
concentrating  warmth,  keepingoff  draughts, 
&c.  They  may  be  constructed  in  the  simplest 
manner ; a clothes  horse,  for  instance, 


covered  with  canvas,  and  decorated  with 
engravings  cut  from  books  or  journals,  will 
answer  every  purpose.  When,  however, 
they  are  made  especially,  they  have  some- 
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times  peculiar  hinges,  by  which  they  can  be 
folded  both  ways.  Fire  screens  are  very 
necessary  where  open  fires  are  used.  In 
dining  rooms  they  are  particularly  suited, 
for  those  who  sit  with  their  backs  to  the 
fire ; and  various  contrivances  have  bee^ 
resorted  to,  to  prevent  the  unpleasant  effect 
of  this  situation.  The  simplest,  and  one- 
that  frequently  anstvers  the  purpose,  is  a 
flat  one  worked  of  willow, 
that  is  hung  on  the  back  of 
! each  chair  requiring  such  a 
' defence.  ’ Fire  screens  for 
I drawing  rooms  are  less 
I wanted  than  formerly ; since 
j from  the  great  improve- 
\ ments  in  chimney  fire- 
places, it  is  not  so  necessary 
to  sit  very  near  the  lire. 

When  they  are  employed, 
they  are  made  light  and 
elegant,  and  are  generally 
only  large  enough  to  screen 
I the  face.  It  is  requisite  that  the  base  of  all 
: fire  screens  should  be  strong  and  solid,  as 
: well  as  somewhat  heavy,  that  they  may  not 
easily  overturn. 

SCROFULA. — A peculiar  condition  of  the 
body,  in  which  the  healthy  vital  energy 
is  in  a measure  in  abeyance,  where  the 
system  is  less  strong,  the  body  less  perfect, 
the  organization  less  harmonious,  and  the 
living  power  to  resist  accidents  less  per- 
fect and  capable  of  resisting  those  in- 
fluences of  time,  air,  contagion,  aq/3  acci- 
dent, ever  at  war  on  the  frame  of  man,  and 
which  robust  health  may  rebut  and  for  a 
time  defy,  but  before  which  the  less  perfect 
organization  of  scrofula  ultimately  suc- 
cumbs. It  is  to  this  unnatural  weakness  of 
the  constitution  that  we  owe  many  of  those- 
diseases  and  ills  that  like  a scourge  afflict 
mortality  ; such  as  consumption,  mesenteric- 
disease  of  the  bowels  in  children,  rickets, 

I goitre,  cretinism,  hare  lip,  white  swellings,, 
j and  many  other  local  and  constitutional 
i maladies  -,  all  deriving  their  origin  from  this' 
physical  and  specific  weakness  of  the  whole 
or  a part  of  the  human  body.  Any  chronic 
swelling  of  the  absorbent  glands  Is  denomi- 
nated scrofula,  as  shown  both  by  the  wen 
in  the  throat  and  the  white,  shiny,  and  in- 
sidious swellings  in  the  knee,  yet  neither  of 
them  is,  correctly  speaking,  scrofula ; but 
merely  the  local  evidence  of  something  we 
feel  and  know,  but  cannot  define  in  the 
system,  couched  in  the  blood,  reflected  in 
the  want  of  general  nervous  energy,  and 
manifesting  itself  in  some  local  character, 
to  which  science  gives  a name,  and  unpro- 
fessional wisdom  assigns  the  disease.  The 
chief  characters  by  wliich  a scrofulous  dia- 
thesis is  known  or  may  be  suspected,  are  a 
want  of  perfect  bodily  symmetry,  small, 
thin,  or  crooked  limbs,  a round  or  pigeon- 
lireast,  excessive  enlargement  of  certain 
organs,  broad  jaws,  low  foreiiead,  long  neck, 
and  large  occiput,  great  transparency  of  the 
akin,  with  a rosy  tint  of  the  cheeks;  when 
the  complexion  is  dark.  It  is  of  a dirty, 
grumous  appearance,  when  fair,  unnaturally 
clear ; a bluish  ring  round  the  eyes,  w'hich 
though  large,  clear,  and  sometimes  black, 
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are  more  generally  light  blue,  with  swollen 
or  puffed  eyelids,  long  lashes,  upper  lips 
thick  and  projecting,  and  the  general  ex- 
pression of  the  countenance  voluptuous  ease, 
with  want  of  decision  and  energy  ; the  first 
teetli  are  small,  subject  to  decay,  and  the 
seeond  white,  liable  to  split,  and  often  be- 
come prematurely  decayed.  The  treatment 
of  the  different  local  forms  of  scrofula  will 
be  found  under  their  several  heads. — See 
Consumption,  Goitre,  Neck,  Affections 
OF,  &c. 

SCRUBBING. — After  the  white- washing, 
paint-cleaning,  and  window  washing  of 
each  room  has  been  completed,  let  the  floor 
be  scrubbed;  first  seeing  that  it  has  been 
well  swept.  For  this  purpose  have  a small 
tub  or  bucket  of  warm  water ; an  old 
saucer  to  hold  a piece  of  brown  soap ; a 
large  thick  towel-linen  floor-cloth,  and  a 
long-handled  scrubbing-brush.  Dip  the 
whole  of  the  floor-cloth  into  the  water,  and 
with  it  wet  a portion  of  the  floor.  Next, 
rub  some  soap  on  the  bristles  of  the  brush, 
and  scrub  hard  all  over  the  wet  place.  Then 
dip  your  cloth  into  the  water,  and  with  it 
wash  the  suds  off  the  floor.  Wring  the 
doth,  wet  it  again,  and  wipe  the  floor  with  it 
u second  time.  Lastly,  wash  the  cloth  about 
in  the  water,  wring  it  as  dry  as  possible, 
and  give  the  floor  a final  and  hard  wiping 
with  it.  Afterwards  go  on  to  the  next  part 
of  the  floor,  wet  it,  scrub  it,  wipe  it  three 
times,  and  proceed  in  the  same  manner,  a 
piece  at  a time,  till  you  have  gone  over  the 
whole  ;•  changing  the  dirty  water  for  clean, 
whenever  you  find  it  necessary.  For  a large 
room,  fresh  warm  water  will  be  required 
four  or  five  times  in  the  course  of  the 
scrubbing.  When  the  floor  has  been 
scrubbed,  leave  the  sashes  raised  while  it  is 
drying.  For  scouring  common  floors  that 
are  very  dirty,  have  by  you  an  old  tin  pan 
with  some  gray  sand  in  it ; and  after  soaping 
the  brush,  rub  it  on  some  sand  also. 

SCURVY.  — A disease  affecting  all  the 
fluids  of  the  body,  attended  by  exhaustion, 
lassitude,  fainting  from  the  slightest  e.xer- 
tion,.  pains  in  the  limbs,  back,  and  general 
weariness,  soft,  painful,  and  spongy  gums, 
bleeding  at  the  merest  touch,  while  I'rom 
the  nose,  mouth,  and  bowels,  haemorrhage 
follows  from  the  slightest  accident.  E.x- 
ternally,  the  disease  is  characterized  by 
livid  spots  of  various  size  appearing  over 
the  body,  general  paleness  and  want  of 
colour  in  tlie  skin,  mental  apathy,  fetid 
breath,  and  loss  of  animal  spirits.  Scurvy 
is  caused  by  long  living  on  one  innutritions 
diet,  accompanied  with  confinement  and 
hard  labour,  and  more  especially  by  a long 
course  of  salt  provisions ; hence  formerly, 
belbre  steam  was  Introduced  in  navigation, 
and  the  crews  of  ships  were  for  many 
months,  and  on  long  cruises  sometimes  for 
years,  conlined  with  hardly  any  change  to 
an  exclusive  dietary  of  salt-junk,  pickled 
pork,  and  hard  biscuits,  from  which  all 
moisture  w'as  totally  expelled,  scurvy  was 
a disease  lu  both  the  national  and  mercantile 
marine  of  very  common  occurrence,  attack- 
ing whole  crews  with  the  fatality  of  a 
pestilence.  Since  the  nature  of  the  disease 


has  been  better  understood,  and  the  sailor’s 
comfort  more  charitably  considered,  scurvy 
may  be  said  to  have  been  expunged  from 
the  list  of  human  afflictions,  so  rare  is  it 
that  the  disease  now  presents  itself.  As 
scurvy  is  engendered  by  living  on  hard  and 
innutritions  salt  provisions,  it  seems  natural 
to  suppose  that  the  only  remedies  required 
to  cure  this  disease,  would  be  fresh  juicy 
foods,  of  a directly  opposite  character,  and 
such  indeed  is  the  fact:  the  only  remedies 
necessary  to  restore  the  Worst  case  to  health, 
if  the  vital  energy  has  not  been  too  greatly 
prostrated,  are  an  abundant  supply  of  fresh 
vegetables,  even  grass,  in  the  absence  of 
more  agreeable  articles,  vinegar,  and  fresh 
beef  or  mutton.  In  bad  cases,  where  the 
debility  is  great,  the  bleeding  from  the 
mouth,  nose,  or  sores  is  excessive ; the  only 
medicine  actually  requsite  is  bark  with 
wine  or  porter,  and  a gargle  of  alum  and 
sage  tea  for  the  mouth,  and  a lotion  of  oak 
bark  and  alum  to  bathe  the  bleeding  sores. 
Since  the  discovery  of  lemon  or  lime-juice 
as  a specific  for  scurvy,  the  treatment  of 
this  disease  has  become  very  simple,  re- 
solving itself  into  a more  judicious  course 
of  succulent  animal  and  vegetable  foods, 
with  wine  and  bark,  and  a lew  spoonfuls 
of  lime-juice  three  times  a day.  Among 
the  most  approved  vegetables  for  cases  of 
scurvy,  are  water- cresses,  radishes,  all  kinds 
of  cabbage,  nettles,  wormwood,  ground 
ivy,  and  scurvy-grass.  Oranges,  lemons, 
cider,  and  vinegar  are  likewise  beneficial. 
Sometimes  the  scaly  eruption  that  has  broken 
out  all  over  the  body,  especially  along  the 
emaciated  legs  and  arms,  will  obstinately 
remain,  peeling  off,  and  re-scabbing  long 
alter  the  system  has  rallied,  and  the  patient 
in  other  respects  is  in  an  advanced  stage  of 
convalescence ; thus  causing  much  annoy- 
ance by  the  pain  and  debility  in  the  part, 
and  its  continued  proneness  to  bleed  on  the 
slightest  irritation.  In  such  cases,  the  pa- 
tient must  be  placed  under  the  following 
course  of  tonic  and  alterative  medicines, 
continuing  the  nutritious  diet,  as  much 
e.xercise  as  possible,  and  an  occasional 
warm  bath.  Take  of 

Colombo  bark  ....  1 drachm 

Cascarilla 2 drachms 

Canella  alba  ....  2 drachms 

bruise,  and  infuse  for  si.x  hours,  in  twelve 
ounces  of  boiling  water,  strain  and  add 

Quinine  in  grains 

Sulphuric  acid  ....  40  drops. 

Mix  ; and  give  one  tablespoonful  three  times 
a day,  either  alone  or  in  a little  water.  At 
the  same  time  a I’lummer’s  pill  should''be 
taken  night  and  morning,  and  where  the 
pain  is  considerable,  or  the  patient  is 
deprived  of  sleep,  twenty-five  drops  of 
laudanum  or  a grain  of  solid  opium  should 
be  given  at  bed-time, as  long  as  the  symptoms 
demand  its  use.  In  addition,  to  a part  or 
the  whole  of  these  instructions,  the  only 
other  means  necessary  are  change  of  air 
and  exercise,  both  most  important  adjuncts 
in  the  treatment.  An  occasional  draught 
of  sweet  wort  from  a brewery  will  be  found 
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of  great  advantage,  and  as  a variety,  for  a 
beverage,  copious  drinks  should  be  taken  of 
whey,  buttermilk,  or  cider. 

SCURVY,  IN  THE  Head.— A simple  and 
effectual  remedy  is  the  following.  Into  a 
pint  of  water  drop  a lump  of  fresh  quicklime, 
the  size  of  a walnut ; let  it  stand  all  night, 
then  pour  the  water  olf  clear  from  sediment 
or  deposit ; add  a quarter  of  a pint  of  the 
beat  vinegar,  and  wash  the  head  with  the 
mixture,  which  is  perfectly  harmless  ; only 
wet  the  roots  of  the  hair. 

SCYTHE.— An  implement  used  for  cutting 
down  grass,  grain,  &c.  The  annexed  figure 
represents  a patent  scythe;  the  handle  is 


furnished  with  an  iron  ring  at  tlie  end  of  a, 
to  which  the  blade  is  attached ; the  pro- 
jecting stud  at  the  butt-end  ot  the  blade  is 
embedded  flush  in  the  handle  by  taking 
away  a portion  of  the  wood ; and  the  ring  is 
then  slipped  over  it,  and  held  tight  in  its 
position  by  an  iron  wedge  driven  between 
the  ring  and  the  handle.  The  peculiar 
pr  sition  wliich  the  blade  bears  to  the  handle 
IS  determined  by  setting  off  the  length  ot 
the  blade  a e along  the  handle  from  a to  d, 
which  is  the  plane  for  the  liandle  of  the 
right  hand,  and  the  same  length  from  d to  c 
fixes  the  point  of  the  scythe.  The  blade  is 
still  further  secured  in  its  position  by  the 
grass -nail /,  which  is  hooked  by  one  end 
info  a hole  in  the  blade,  and  nailed  through 
an  eye  to  the  other  end.  The  left  hand 
handle  e is  placed  to  suit  the  convenience  ot 
the  workman. 

SEA  IME.— Make  a thick  pudding  crust, 
line  a dish  with  it,  or  what  is  better,  a cuke 
tin,  put  in  a layer  of  sliced  onions,  then  a 
jayer  of  salt  beef  cut  in  slices,  a layer  ot 
sliced  potatoes,  a layer  of  pork,  and  another 
of  onions ; strew  pepp  -r  over  all,  cover  with 
a crust,  and  tic  down  tightly  with  a cloth 
previously  dipped  in  boiling  water  and 
floured;  boil  for  two  hours,  uud  serve  hot  in 

**  8EA-SrCKXE,SS.— This  distressing  affec- 
tion would  appear  to  arise  from  the  influence 
which  tlie  motion  of  the  vessel  has  upon  the 
brain  and  otlier  organs.  The  best  Pft’ven- 
tivcs  seem  to  be  the  horizontal  position,  as 
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near  the  centre  of  the  vessel  as  possible. 
Exposure  to  the  open  air  renders  the  liability 
less,  the  deck,  therefore,  is  to  be  preferred  to 
the  cabin.  Stimulants  combined  with  seda- 
tives, have  considerable  effect  in  alleviating 
the  symptoms.  A pill  composed  of  four 
grains  of  cayenne  pepper,  with  two  or  three 
of  extract  of  henbane  taken  at  intervals, 
will  be  found  useful.  Creosote  is  also  an 
excellent  antidote ; and  three  or  four  drops, 
on  a piece  of  loaf  sugar,  will  be  sufficient. 
Some  persons  find  themselves  less  liable  to 
sea-sickness  if  they  take  food  freely ; with 
others,  the  reverse  is  the  case ; the  efl'ect 
probably  depends  upon  the  state  of  the 
digestive  powers  of  the  stomach,  temporary 
or  permanent.  If  these  are  vigorous,  the 
excitement  of  digesting  food  acts  doubtless 
as  a counter-agent  to  the  cause_  of  nausea. 
Sea-sickness  of  itself  is  rarely  injurious,  but 
it  should  be  a subject  of  consideration  with 
persons  who  are  liable,  or  likely  to  be,  to  head 
affection,  who  are  the  subjects  of  rupture, 
prolapsus,  &c.,  how  far  they  should  incur 
the  risk  of  these  being  aggravated  by  the 
action  of  vomiting.  Some  persons  who  do 
not  suffer  from  sickness  while  on  the  water, 
experience  nausea  and  other  uncomfortable 
sensations  after  landing— an  effect  doubtless 
due  to  a partial  disturbance  of  the  digestive 
organs,  and  probably  to  bilious  disorder. 
One  or  two  doses  of  compound  colocynth 
or  compound  rhubarb  pill,  will  generally 
remove  the  inconvenience.  A girdle  worn 
around  the  body  above  the  bowels,  would 

E revent  sea-sickness.  It  is  said  to  operate 
y keeping  the  intestines  from  pressing 
upwaros  against  the  diaphragm,  when  tire 
ship  descends  from  the  top  of  a wave.  The 
upward  motion  of  the  vessel  does  not  cause 
the  distressing  nausea,  but  affords  instan- 

SEA  WATER,  Artificial.— There  can- 
not be  a question  that  by  far  the  simplest 
plan  would  consist  in  the  evaporation  of  the 
sea-water  itself  in  large  quantities,  pre- 
serving the  resulting  salt  in  closely  stopped 
vessels  to  prevent  the  absorption  of  mois- 
ture, and  vending  it  in  this  form  to  the 
consumer ; the  proportion  ot  this  dry  saline 
matter  being  fifty-six  ounces  to  ten  gallons 
of  wafer,  less  three  pints.  The  portion  to 
be  used  is  six  ounces  to  the  gallon  of  water, 
and  stirred  well  until  dissolved. 

SEA  WEED,  TO  Collect  and  DR'k.— 
First  wash  the  sea- weed  in  fresh  water, 
then  take  a plate  or  dish  (U'®  larger  tlie 
better),  cut  your  jiaper  to  the  size  required, 
place  it  in  the  plate  with  Iresh  water,  and 
spread  out  the  plant  with  a good-sized 
camel-hair  pencil  in  anaturul  form ; pricking 
out  with  the  pin  gives  the  sea-weed  an  un- 
natural appearance,  and  destroys  the  charac- 
teristic fall  of  the  branches,  which  should 
be  carefully  divided  ; then  gently  raise  the 
paper  with  the  spccinien  out  of  the  water, 
iilucing  it  in  a slanting  position  for  a 
few  moments,  so  as  to  allow  the  super- 
abundant water  to  run  off;  after  which 
place  it  in  the  jiress.  The  press  is  made 
with  three  pieces  of  hoard,  two  sheets 
of  blotting  paper;  on  that  lay  the  speci- 
mens ; place  straight  and  smooth  over  ihcra 
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a piece  of  old  muslin,  fine  cambric,  or 
linen,  then  some  more  blotting-paper,  and 
place  another  board  on  the  top  of  that,  and 
continue  in  the  same  way;  the  blotting 
paper  and  the  muslin  should  be  carefully 
removed  and  dried  every  day,  and  then 
replaced  ; at  the  same  time,  those  specimens 
that  are  sufficiently  dried  may  be  taken 
away.  Soothing  now  remains  but  to  write 
on  each  the  name,  date,  and  locality.  You 
can  either  gum  the  specimens  in  a scrap- 
book, or  fix  them  in  as  drawings  are  often 
fastened,  by  making  four  sUts  in  the  page, 
and  inserting  each  corner.  This  is  by  far 
the  best  plan,  as  it  admits  of  their  removal 
without  injury  to  the  page,  at  any  future 
period,  if  it  be  required  either  to  insert 
better  specimens  or  intermediate  species. 
Some  of  the  larger  algee  will  not  adhere  to 
the  paper,  and  consequently  need  gumming. 
The  following  is  the  best  method  of  pre- 
serving them.  After  well  cleaning  and 
pressing,  brush  the  coarser  kinds  of  algaa 
over  with  spirits  of  turpentine  in  which 
two  or  three  small  lumps  of  gum  mastic 
have  been  dissolved  by  shaking  in  a warm 
place;  two-thirds  of  a small  phial  is  the 
proper  proportion,  and  this  will  make  the 
specimens  retain  a fresh  appearance. 

SEALING  CEMENT. — To  secure  letters 
and  packages  from  being  opened  or  tam- 
pered with,  beat  up  some  fine  bean  flour 
with  the  white  of  an  egg,  and  make  it  into 
a paste.  Use  a little  of  it  in  the  form  of  a 
wafer,  close  the  letters,  &c.,  with  it,  and 
hold  the  sealed  part  to  the  spout  of  a tea- 
pot containing  boiling  water.  The  steam 
will  harden  the  cement  to  that  degree  that 
the  letter  cannot  be  opened  without  tearing 
it,  and  will  thus  prove  more  secure  than 
gum,  wafer,  or  wax. 

SEALING  WAX. — Take  four  ounces  of 
shell-lac,  one  ounce  of  Venice  turpentine,  and 
three  ounces  of  vermilion.  Melt  the  lac  in  a 
copper  pan  suspended  over  a clear  charcoal 
tire,  then  pour  the  turpentine  slowly  into 
it,  and  soon  afterwards  add  the  vermilion, 
stirring  briskly  all  the  time  of  the  mixture 
with  a rod  in  either  hand.  In  forming  the 
round  sticks  of  sealing-wax  a certain  por- 
tion of  the  mass  should  be  weighed  while  it 
Is  ductile,  divided  into  the  desired  number 
of  pieces,  and  tlien  rolled  out  upon  a warm 
marble  slab  by  means  of  a smooth  wooden 
block  like  that  used  by  apothecaries  for 
rolling  a mass  of  pills.  The  oval  sticks  of 
sealing-wa.x  are  cast  in  moulds  with  the 
above  compound  in  a state  of  fusion.  Tlie 
marks  of  the  lines  of  junction  of  the  mould- 
box  may  be  afterwards  removed  by  holding 
the  sticks  over  a clear  fire  or  passing  them 
over  g blue  gas- (lame.  Marble  sealing-wax 
is  made  by  mixing  two,  three,  or  more 
coloured  kinds  while  they  are  in  a semi-lluid 
state.  Eroiri  the  viscidity  of  the  several 
masses,  their  incorporation  is  left  incom- 
plete so  as  to  produce  the  appearance  of 
marbling.  Gold  sealing-wax  is  made  simply 
by  stirring  gold-coloured  mica  spangles 
into  the  musk  or  other  perlume.  If  one 
part  of  balsam  of  I’eru  be  melted  along  with 
ninety-nine  parts  of  the  sealing-wax  com- 
position, an  agreeable  fragrance  will  be  e.x-  | 


haled  in  the  act  of  sealing  with  it.  Either 
lamp-black  or  ivory-black  serves  for  the 
colouring-matter  of  black-wax.  Sealing- 
wax  is  often  adulterated  with  rosin,  m 
which  case  it  runs  into  thin  drops  at  the 
flame  of  a candle. 

SEASONING. — This  is  a very  important 
element  in  the  art  of  cookery,  and  one 
which  requires  experience,  judgment,  and 
delicacy  of  taste.  The  precise  quantities  for 
particular  dishes  it  is  impossible  to  give, 
because  tastes  differ  so  materially  that  what 
is  grateful  to  the  palate  of  one  person  may 
be  very  disagreeable  to  that  of  another.  lit 
considering  this  subject,  however,  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  on  the  various  ingredients 
used  in  seasoning  generally  will  scarcely  be- 
out  of  place.  In  the  use  of  salt  in  cooking 
considerable  judgment  is  required.  The  best 
rule  is  to  employ  as  little  as  possible.  It  is 
easy  to  add  salt  afterwards  if  required  : but 
when  a dish  is  made  too  salt  the  fault  is 
irremediable.  Sugar  may  be  applied  with 
advantage  in  various  dishes,  but  great  care 
must  be  taken  that  in  such  preparations  it 
should  be  employed  to  enrich,  not  to  sweeten. 
The  taste  of  sugar  should  not  predominate, 
or  even  be  recognised.  Meat  intended  to  be- 
boiled  or  fried  should  be  well  peppered  but 
never  salted;  salt  renders  it  hard.  In 
boiling  vegetables,  a certain  portion  of  salt 
should  always  be  put  into  the  water.  It, 
should  be  well  understood  that  pepper  and 
all  descriptions  of  spice  require  to  be  sub- 
jected to  the  action  of  heat  to  bring  out  their 
genuine  flavour.  In  the  use  of  spices  it  is 
important  that  the  aroma  which  they  give 
forth  should  not  be  allowed  to  evaporate  or 
escape.  Aromatic  herbs  used  in  seasoning 
should  not  be  exposed  to  the  open  air,  but 
excluded  from  it  as  much  as  possible.  This 
may  be  partially  effected  by  tying  the  dried 
herbs  in  paper- bags,  but  it  is  much  better  to 
reduce  the  leaves  to  a coarse  powder,  and 
coniine  it  in  well-corkcd  bottles.  Spices 
should  be  put  into  soups  whole,  allspice  is 
one  of  the  best  for  this  purpose.  Seville 
orange-j  nice  has  a finer  and  milder  acid  than 
lemon-juice;  but  both  should  be  used  with 
caution.  Sweet  herbs  for  soups  or  broths 
consist  of  knotted  marjoram,  thyme,  or 
parsley— a sprig  of  each  tied  together.  The 
older  and  drier  onions  are  the  stronger  in 
flavour ; in  dry  seasons  also  they  are  very 
strong  : the  quantity  should  be  proportioned! 
accordingly.  Although  celery  may  be  gene- 
rally obtained  for  soup  throughout  tlie  year,, 
it  may  be  useful  to  know  that  dried  celery- 
seed  is  an  excellent  substitute.  It  is  so- 
strongly  flavoured  that  a drachm  of  whole 
seed  will  enrich  half  a gallon  of  soup  as 
much  as  two  heads  of  celery.  Mushrooms 
are  much  used,  and  when  they  cannot  be 
obtained  fresh,  mushroom  ketchup  will 
answer  the  purpose,  but  it  should  be 
used  very  sparingly,  as  nothing  is  more 
difficult  to  remove  than  the  over- flavouring 
of  ketchup.  A piece  of  butter,  in  proportion 
to  the  liquid,  mi.xed  with  flour  and  added  to- 
the  soup  w'hen  boiling,  will  enrich  and  thicken 
it.  Arrowroot  or  potato-flour  is  well 
adapted  for  tlie  thickening  of  soups  in, 
absence  of  flour.  The  fine  flavouring  ingre- 
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dients,  as  ketchup,  spice,  wine,  juice,  &c. 
should  not  be  added  till  the  soup  is  nearly 
•done.  Wine,  especially,  should  always  be 
added  late  in  the  making;  as  it  evaporates 
very  quickly  in  boiling. 

SEDATIVE  OINTMENT. — The  violent 
local  irritation  which  often  follows  the  appli- 
cation of  blisters  to  the  surfaceof  children,  is 
a serious  objection  to  their  use,  and  requires 
that  particular  care  be  taken  to  lessen  the 
liability  of  sloughing.  Should,  however,  the 
ulcer  be  very  irritable,  the  following  oint- 
ment, thickly  spread  on  lint,  will  be  found 
serviceable : — Lime-water,  oil  of  almonds, 
of  each  half  an  ounce;  mix  well  together, 
then  add  prepared  lard,  one  ounce. 

SEED- CLOTH.— An  article  for  the  re- 
ception of  light  seeds,  and  of  great  use  to 
tlie  seed-grower.  The  cloth  may  be  of  any 
size;  but  one  three  or  four  feet  wide,  and 
ten  or  twelve  feet  long,  will  be  found  most 
•convenient,  when  there  is  a great  variety  of 
seed  to  be  dried.  Sew  the  edges  of  the  cloth 


to  a cord  on  all  the  four  sides,  and  in  an 
angle  introduce  a loop  or  ring.  For  every 
cloth  have  four  pins,  each  having  a hook 
near  the  top  on  which  to  hang  the  loop  or 
ring ; the  pins  are  pointed  at  each  end,  that 
they  may  enter  easily  into  the  ground,  and 
have  a cross-piece  about  a foot  Irom  the  top 
to  prevent  them  from  going  in  too  lar.  and 
from  being  drawn  too  muw  on  one  side  by 
the  tension  of  the  cloth. 

SEEDS,  TO  Preserve.— Seeds  of  plants 
may  be  preserved,  for  many  months  at  least, 
by  causing  them  to  be  packed  either  in  husks, 
ods,  or  in  absorbent  paper,  with  raisins  or 
rown  moist  sugar ; or  a good  way,  prac- 
tised by  gardeners,  is  to  wrap  the  seed  in 
brown  paper  or  cartridge  paper,  pasted 
down,  and  varnished  over. 

S E I D L I T Z P O W D E R S.— These  are 
usually  put  up  in  two  papers.  The  large 
blue  paper  contains  two  drachms  of  Ro- 
chelle salt,  and  two  scruples  of  carbonate  of 
soda  ; in  practice  it  will  be  found  more  con- 
venient to  mix  the  two  materials  in  larger 
quantity  by  passing  them  twice  through  a 
sieve,  and  then  to  divide  the  mixture  either 
by  weight  or  measure,  than  to  make  each 
powder  separately.  When  wanted  for  use, 
dissolve  the  contents  of  the  blue  paper  in 
half  a tumbler  of  cold  water,  stir  in  the  other 
powder,  and  drink  during  ellervescence. 

SELTZER  WATER. —An  effervescing 
draught  chiefly  distinguished  by  the  large 
amount  of  carbonic  acid  it  contains  in  com- 
bination with  alkaline  carbonates,  such  as 
those  of  soda,  magnesia,  and  lime;  it  also 
contains  common  salt.  It  is  useful  in  some 
lorm.s  of  dyspepsia,  gravel,  &o.,and  is  an 
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excellent  restorative  when  the  system  has 
undergone  any  extraordinary  exhaustion. 
To  make  it,  take  twenty  ounces  and  a half  of 
water  impregnated  by  the  usual  apparatus 
with  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  dissolve  in  it 
four  grains  of  carbonate  of  soda,  two  grains 
of  carbonate  of  magnesia,  and  twenty  grains 
of  common  salt. 

SEMOLINE  PUDDING.— To  a quart  of 
milk  put  three  tablespoonfuls  of  seraoline ; 
when  the  milk  boils,  stir  it  in  gradually ; then 
add  one  ounce  of  sweet  almonds  and  two  or 
three  bitter  almonds  well  pounded  ; sweeten 
to  taste  with  white  sugar ; boil  altogether 
forty  minutes,  put  it  in  a mould  wet  with 
cold  milk  ; let  it  stand  till  perfectly  cold  ; 
turn  it  out  and  serve  with  preserved  fruit. 

SENNA  CONFECTION.— Take  of  senna 
four  ounces  ; figs,  half  a pound  ; cassia  pulp, 
tamarind  pulp,  and  the  pulp  of  prunes, 
each  four  ounces ; coriander  seeds,  two 
ounces;  liquorice,  one  ounce  and  a half; 
sugar,  one  pound  and  a quarter;  water,  one 
pint  and  a half.  Rub  the  senna  with  the 
coriander,  and  separate,  by  sifting,  five 
ounces  of  the  mixture.  Boil  the  water  with 
the  figs  and  liquorice  added,  until  it  is 
reduced  to  one-half ; then  press  out  and 
strain  the  liquor.  Evaporate  the  strained 
liquor  in  a pan  by  boiling  until  twelve  fluid 
ounces  remain:  then  add  the  sugar  and 
make  a syrup.  Now  mix  the  pulps  with  the 
syrup,  add  the  sifted  powder,  and  mix  well. 
Use  as  a purgative. 

SENSITIVE  PLANTS.  — A species  of 
plant  possessing  an  irritability  of  so  marked 
a kind  as  to  gain  for  them  their  peculiar 
name.  The  Venus  fly-trap  is  one  of  these, 
having  pointed  leaves  which  are  furnished 


on  their  edges  with  a row  of  showy  prickles 
Another  of  this  sensitive  tribe  is  the  Da- 
modium  gyrant,  which  has  a spontaneous 
motion  ; and  its  leaves  frequently  move  in 
various  directions  without  order  or  co- 
operation, 

SEPTEMBER,  Gardening  for.— Kit- 
chen Garden.  Angelica,  BOW.  Aromatic  mii 
potherbs,  finish  gathering.  Artichokes,  break 
down.  Asparagus,  plant  forcing-beds,  weed. 
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&c.  Balm,  plant.  Beatis,  earth  up,  &c. 
Beet,  red,  take  up  as  wanted.  Borage,  sow, 
thin  advancing  crops.  Borecole,  plant. 
Burnet,  plant.  Cabbage,  sow,  plant,  earth  up 
advancing.  Cardoons,  earth  up.  Carrots, 
advance.  Cauliflowers,  prick  out,  draw  earth 
to  advancing.  Celery,  earth  up,  plant. 
Chervil,  sow.  Coriander,  sow.  Corn  saiad, 
sow.  Cress,  American,  sow.  Cucumbers, 
attend  to,  sow,  ridge  out.  Dill,  sow, 
earthing  up  attend  to.  Endive,  plant,  attend 
to,  blanch,  &c.  Fennel,  plant.  Finochio, 
earth  up.  Hoeing,  attend  to.  Hyssop,  plant. 
Jemsalem  artichokes,  take  up  as  wanted. 
Kidney  beans,  earth  up  advancing.  Leeks, 
attend  to  advancing.  Lettuces,  plant  out, 
sow.  Melons,  attend  to,  protect  at  night. 
Mint,  plant.  Mushroom  beds,  make,  collect 
spawn.  JVaslurtium  berries,  gather  as  they 
become  lit.  Onions,  sow,  attend  to  advan- 
cing, gather  for  storing.  Parsley,  cut  down. 
Peas,  hoe,  &c.  Pennyroyal,  plant.  Pot 
inarjoram,  plant.  Potatoes,  take  up  for  stor- 
ing. Radishes,  sow.  Rhubarb,  sow.  Sage, 
-plant.  Sulading,  small,  sow.  Savory,  plant. 
Savoys,  plant.  Seeds,  gather  as  they  ripen. 
Sorrel,  plant.  Spinach,  sow.  Tansey,  plant. 
Tarragon,  plant.  Thyme,  plant.  Turnips, 
sow,  hoe  advancing. 

General  Remarks.  — Earth  up  and  store 
only  in  dry  weather.  Stick,  stop,  support, 
out  down,  blanch,  and  thin  where  you  see  it 
necessary ; no  time  is  to  be  lost  at  this 
season.  Remove  all  decayed  leaves,  haulm, 
stems,  &c. ; and  the  remains  of  all  crops 
which  have  been  taken,  so  as  to  preserve 
order  and  neatness ; and  make  way  for 
other  crops  or  winter  fallows.  Destroy 
insects  and  vermin.  Dress,  sort,  and  put 
up  seeds  which  have  been  well  dried.  Finish 
hoeing  edible  bulbs  and  potatoes. 

FiiOWER  Garden. — Transplant  in  any 
moist  or  showery  weather  this  month,  the 
perennial  and  biennial  seedlings  to  their 
allotted  situations,  with  a ball  of  earth  round 
their  roots.  Fropagate  librous-rooted  plants 
by  alt  the  modes,  but  more  especially  from 
slips,  rooted  or  unrooted,  the  stalky  parts 
of  herbaceous  plants  being  now  of  a proper 
texture  for  this  purpose.  Prepare  the  spots 
where  it  is  intended  to  deposit  anemone 
and  ranunculus  roots  any  time  during  the 
month;  and  dig  all  beds  and  borders  which 
are  vacant,  to  prepare  them  for  receiving 
roots  and  plants  next  month.  Transplant 
peonies.  Hag  iris,  monkshood,  fraxinella, 
and  such  like  plants  to  part  their  roots  and 
remove  each  root  to  its  destined  position. 
Transplant  evergreens.  Plant  cuttings  of 
honeysuckle,  and  other  shrubs ; hyacinth 
and  tulip  roots  for  early  spring  bloom;  and 
bo.x  by  slips  or  roots.  Also  crocus  and  other 
bulbs,  and  such  autumn  llowering  bulbs 
as  were  omitted  to  be  planted  in  the  spring. 
Sow  seeds  of  bulbous  flowers,  if  not  done  in 
the  preceding  month.  The  seeds  of  moat 
biennials  and  perennials  may  be  sown  in 
this  month  with  advantage,  provided  pro- 
tection can  be  allurded  to  them  in  the 
winter.  On  the  whole,  however,  it  is  better 
to  defer  the  business  till  spring,  unless  with 
a few  sorts  that  soinetimes  lie  a whole  year 
before  ttiey  come  up  when  sown  at  that 


season.  Among  them  may  be  enumerated 
colombine,  agrimony,  chelone,  &c.  If  sown 
now,  their  seeds  will  come  up  the  following 
spring,  and  they  will  flower  the  same 
season.  If  the  end  of  the  -month  be  wet, 
hoop  and  mat  such  plants  as  will  be  injured 
by  excess  of  moisture.  Among  these  are  the 
primular  bulb  and  tender  annuals  planted  in 
groups  over  the  borders ; also  bulbs,  as  the 
tuberose  and  Guernsey  lily,  planted  or 
plunged  in  the  borders. 

General  Remarks. — Prepare  the  ground  for 
florist’s  flowers.  Trench  and  sift  the  earth 
where  tulips  and  hyacinths  are  to  be 
planted,  at  least  three  feet  deep.  Replace  the 
more  tender  auriculas  in  their  frames;  but 
keep  off  the  glasses  except  when  it  rains. 
Most  of  the  greenhouse  and  hothouse  plants 
will  now  be  advanced ; remove  them  to 
cold  frames,  or  to  the  greenhouse  or  dry 
stove,  according  to  their  natures,  to  harden 
them  gradually.  Some  may  go  directly  to 
the  stove.  The  beginning  of  this  month  is 
a fit  time  to  repair,  paint,  glaze,  and  clean 
the  flues  of  greenhouses.  Replace  some  ot 
the  more  tender  plants  from  the  open  air  at 
the  beginning,  and  the  whole  in  the  course 
of  the  last  week  of  the  month.  Remove  all 
decaying  flowers,  that  do  not  bear  orna- 
mental seeds  or  berries.  Dress  and  mow 
turf  and  clean  gravel. 

SEPTEMBER,  Things  in  Season.— AiV/. 
Barbel,  brill,  carp,  cockles,  cod,  conger  eels, 
crabs,  dace,  eels,  flounders,  gurnets,  had- 
dock, hake,  herrings,  lobsters,  mullet,  mus- 
sels, oysters,  perch,  pike,  plaice,  prawns, 
shrimps,  soles,  tench,  thornback,  turbot, 
whitings. 

Fruit.  Apples,  cherries,  currants,  figs, 
filberts,  grapes, hazelnuts,  medlars,  melons, 
peaches,  pears,  plums,  quinces. 

Meat.  Beef,  lamb,  mutton,  veal,  venison. 

Poultry  and  Game.  Chickens,  ducks,  fowls, 
geese,  larks,  leverets,  partridges,  pheasants, 
pigeons,  plovers,  pullets,  rabbits,  teal,  tur- 
key-poults, wheat-ears. 

Vegetables.  Artichokes,  asparagus,  balm, 
beans,  cabbages,  carrots,  cauliflowers,  celery, 
chervil,  cucumbers,  endive,  finochio,  garlic, 
herbs  of  all  sorts,  leeks,  lettuces,  mint, 
mushrooms,  parsley,  parsnips,  peas,  pota- 
toes, radishes,  salad  of  all  sorts,  shallots, 
turnips. 

SERAGLIO  CAKES.— Boil  together  for 
a moment  in  a little  water,  a small  quantity 
of  sugar,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter,  a 
little  grated  lemon-peel,  a pinch  of  salt,  and 
as  much  flour  as  will  make  a firm  paste ; 
shake  the  saucepan  well  over  the  lire,  until 
the  paste  separates  from  the  sides  of  it ; 
then  remove  it,  and  while  it  is  yet  warm, 
add  an  egg  well-beaten  and  mixed  with  the 
paste  until  it  adheres  to  the  linger;  then 
remove  it  entirely  from  the  lire,  and  add 
as  many  more  eggs,  one  by  one,  as  the 
paste  will  absorb,  with  pounded  macaroons, 
orange-flowers  cut  line,  and  some  grated 
lemon-peel : form  the  cakes  into  any  shape 
desiredj  and  bake. 

SETTEE. — A kind  of  lounging  seat  for 
drawing-rooms  and  other  apartments,  which 
are  extremely  convenient  and  agreeable,  and 
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help  to  break  the  formality  of  the  more 
important  furniture.  The  settee  seen  in  the 


engravintf  is  the  best  adapted  for  conversa- 
tion. viewing  pictures,  and  so  forth. 

SETTER.  — A species  of  dog  used  in 
sporting.  It  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  those 
sportsmen  who  range  widely  and  follow 
sporting  throughout  the  season  with  great 


ardour,  particularly  over  moorlands,  &c. 
The  dasli  of  these  dogs,  tlieir  superior 
speed,  aud  little  liability  to  become  loot- 
sore,  for  the  hairy  padding  of  the  foot 
enables  them  to  go  through  vast  fatigue 
without  tliat  shortening  stroke  and  apatiiy 
in  pursuit  which  will  occasionally  mark  the 
progress  of  the  fatigued  pointer.  Tlie 
setter,  in  size,  equals  the  usual  run  of 
pointers  ; in  colour,  he  may  be  met  with  of 
almost  every  tint  and  marking  common  to 
hounds  and  spaniels.  Although  colour  is 
not  much  of  a criterion  in  the  selection  of 
this  dog,  still  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the 
most  superior  of  them  have  a preponderance 
of  the  liver  hue. 

SEITEE. — An  old-fashioned  seat  with  a 


high  dose  back,  to  defend  those  who  sit 
BUT 


thereon  from  cold  and  currents  of  air.  They 
were  formerly  common  in  the  corners  of  the 
large  cottage  chimneys,  aud  the  seat  formed 
a chest  for  containing  household  articles. 
They  may  still  be  used  witli  advantage  in 
apartments  that  are  more  than  usually  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  cold. 

SEWING. — A female  employment  pro- 
ductive of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  house- 
hold, and  calculated  to  pass  the  time  pro- 
fitably. Sewing  by  candlelight  should  be 
avoided  as  much  as  possible,  especially 
articles  of  a black  shade,  but  when  engaged 
I upon  these,  the  eye  will  experience  conside- 
rable relief  if  the  black  material  is  placed 
upon  a piece  of  white  calico.  The  precise 
meaning  of  the  word  sewing  is  the  forming 
of  two  edges  of  cloth,  calico,  or  other 
material  together  ; if  the  edges  happen  to 
be  good  salvages,  they  require  only  to  be 
placed  evenly,  and  to  be  pinned  at  short 
distances,  or  tacked  slightly  to  prevent 
puckering.  Should  the  edges  be  raw,  one 
edge  must  be  turned  down  once,  and  the 
other  must  be  turned  down  double  the 
w'idth  for  the  purpose  of  being  folded  back 
again  in  the  middle,  to  form  what  is  called 
the  fell.  Wlien  the  seam  has  been  thus 
prepared,  the  cloth  or  other  material  should 
be  held  upright,  firmly,  with  the  thumb 
I along  the  side  of  the  first  finger  of  the  left 
liand,  and  supported  with  the  second  and . 
third  fingers.  The  needle  should  be  pointed 
towards  the  chest;  and  the  stitches  must 
lie  straight  across  the  seam,  and  not  be 
taken  too  deep.  No  knot  should  be  made 
in  the  threaci  at  the  commencement,  but 
one  end  of  the  thread  should  be  left  out, 
and  sewm  over  for  the  first  few  stitches. 
The  point  at  whicli  the  sewing  is  to  be 
commenced,  is  along  the  side  of  the  finger, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  nail.  When  a 
fresh  thread  is  required,  an  end  of  the  thread 
in  use  should  be  left  together  with  the  same 
length  of  the  new  one ; and  both  of  tliem 
sewn  over  neatly  and  carefully.  When  the 
seam  is  finished,  it  should  be  flattened  with 
the  thumb-nail.  'The  running  and  felling  is 
then  proceeded  with,  by  laying  the  raw 
edge  of  one  of  the  parts  once  down,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  first  fold  of  a hem ; the 
otlier  part  should  then  be  placed  upon  it,  a. 
thread  or  two  below  the  double  edge,  and 
run  together,  making  the  stitches  short, 
about  three  threads  up,  and  three  threads 
down.  Then  the  seam  sliould  be  laid  down 
very  smoothly  and  hemmed  on  flie  other 
side.  For  the  double  seam,  or  sewing  and 
felling,  a fold  should  be  laid  down  in  the 
same  manner  as  for  a run-and-fell  seam ; 
tile  seamstress  turning  it  back  again  from 
her  exactly  at  the  raw  edge  of  the  turn,  so 
that  the  fold  may  be  double.  Then  a single 
fold  should  be  laid  down  on  the  second 
piece,  and  the  edges  of  botli  placed  together, 
with  the  turns  inside.  These  should  be 
sewn  neatly,  and  when  finished,  the  seam 
laid  down  neatly,  and  the  fold  hemmed  on 
file  other  side.  Observe  that  the  sewing 
must  be  on  the  right  side,  and  the  hem  on 
tile  wrong  side.  Allied  to  sewing  is  another 
process,  known  as  ttiiching.  This  is  employed 
with  the  double  intention  of  ornament  and 
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strength.  It  is  much  used  in  the  collars 
and  wristbands  of  shirts,  and  for  various 
other  purposes.  For  stitching,  the  material 
must  be  double.  In  commencing,  care 
should  be  taken  that  both  ends  of  the 
article  to  be  stitched  are  quite  even ; and 
then  a fold  laid  down  to  stitch  to.  The 
depth  of  the  fold  must  depend  upon  the 
distance  from  the  edge  at  which  it  is 
intended  to  be  stitched.  The  fold  should 
exceed  the  stitching  bv  some  threads.  A 
thread  must  then  be  drawn  on  the  right 
side,  and  the  work  held  in  the  same  manner 
as  for  hemming.  The  needle  must  be  passed 
in  at  the  wrong  side,  between  the  double 
material,  and  brought  out  on  the  right  side, 
where  the  seamstress  must  begin,  so  that 
the  end  of  the  thread  may  not  be  seen  on 
the  wrong  side.  The  stitch  is  formed  by 
first  bringing  the  needle  out  two  threads 
i'roni  the  end  of  the  wristband  or  coUar ; 
then  to  be  put  back  two  threads  behind  the 
thread  on  the  needle,  and  brought  out  two 
threads  before  it.  By  taking  two  threads 
only,  the  stitches  are  always  proportionate 
to  the  quality  of  the  material,  and  do  not 
require  to  be  contracted  by  pulling  the  hems. 
When  a new  thread  is  required,  the  needle 
must  be  passed  to  the  wrong  side,  and  the 
thread  fastened  off  neatly ; then  the  new 
thread  must  be  formed,  and  the  needle 
passed  out  to  the  right  side  two  threads 
before  the  preceding  stitch ; then  proceed 
as  before.  When  the  row  is  finished,  if  the 
other  side  of  the  article  have  a raw  edge,  in 
most  cases  it  is  better  to  turn  it  down,  but 
if  there  be  a good  salvage  that  is  not 
necessary.  In  that  case  the  salvage  should 
be  folded  exactly  in  the  middle,  taking  care 
that  the  ends  are  even,  or  that  they  corre- 
spond with  each  other,  then  the  ends  should 
be  sewn  neatly,  or  turned  out  the  wrong 
side,  and  run  and  half-back  stitched  every 
two  stitches,  so  as  to  make  the  work  the 
stronger  at  a moderate  distance  from  the 
edge.  But  ifsewiug  be  preferred  to  running, 
the  right  side  of  the  article  must  be  held 
towards  the  seamstress  while  sewing  it,  a 
double  thread  drawn  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  wristband,  at  the  same  distance  from 
the  edge  as  on  the  first  side,  and  the  row 
Stitched  in  a similar  manner.  The  half-back 
stitch  alluded  to  is  accomplished  by  putting 
the  needle  back  at  every  two  stitches  in  the 
running.  Hemming  may  be  considered  as 
the  rudimentary  process  in  needlework.  In 
learning  this  art,  a single  yard  of  calico  may 
be  hemmed  all  round;  then,  the  hems  being 
cut  oil',  the  hemming  may  be  renewed ; and 
repeating  the  process  of  re- hemming  and 
cutting  oil,  one  yard  of  calico  will  sullice  to 
])erfcct  the  learner.  If  the  piece  of  cloth  or 
calico  about  to  be  hemmed  be  a square  piece, 
and  if  the  sides  apjiear  to  be  of  ntarhj  an 
equal  len^fth,  the  piece  should  be  folded  like 
a half-handkerchief,  to  ascertain  if  the  sides 
are  of  exactly  tlie  same  length.  If  this 
iihould  prove  not  to  be  the  case,  a thread 
mu.st  be  drawn  out  of  the  calico  or  cloth, 
and  the  material  cut  even  by  the  open  line 
tlius  made ; then  the  raw  edge  must  be  cut 
straight  and  smooth.  If  the  piece  about  to 
be  hemmed  have  a salvage  ou  one  or  two 


sides  of  it,  those  sides  do  not  require- 
hemming.  The  next  process  is  to  turn  the- 
raw  edge  down  once,  and  then  turn  it  down 
again  the  same  width  as  at  first.  The  work 
must  be  held  upon  the  first  finger  of  the  left 
hand.  The  needle  must  be  pointed  from  the 
seamstress,  and  the  end  of  the  thread  turned' 
under  the  hem,  and  drawn  out  till  it  nearly 
approaches  the  end  ; then  the  end  must  be- 
neatly  turned  in  under  the  hem  with  the 
point  of  the  needle.  When  a new  thread  is 
required,  the  end  of  the  thread  in  use  must 
be  cut  off  and  turned  under  the  hem  ; then 
the  needle  must  be  set  in,  pointed  from  the 
seamstress,  and  the  new  thread  managed  in 
the  same  manner  as  before.  Turn  threads 
left  between  every  two  stitches,  well  place- 
them  at  a good  distance.  Gathering  is 
another  branch  of  needlework.  It  is  a term 
used  where  a full  part  is  to  be  set  into  a 
plain  one ; as  the  sleeve  of  a shirt  into  a 
wristband,  or  the  upper  part  of  a shirt  into 
the  collar.  When  the  seamstress  is  about 
to  put  it  together,  and  to  fasten  in  gathers, 
care  should  first  of  all  be  taken  that  the- 
loose  edges  are  pared  ofi",  and  the  part  about 
to  be  gathered  cut  perfectly  even.  It 
should  next  be  folded  into  two  parts,  and. 
then  into  four  parts,  and  a mark  made  with 
a piece  of  thread  at  each  quarter.  Then  a 
fold  should  be  laid  down,  twelve  or  fourteen 
threads  from  the  raw  edge,  creased,  and 
turned  back  again.  The  running  must  be 
along  the  creased  line,  as  it  is  improper  to 
draw  a thread.  The  side  to  gather  on  is  the 
right  one,  taking  up  two  threads  on  the 
needle,  and  missing  three  or  more,  according 
to  the  fulness  of  the  article.  Four  or  five 
stitches  may  be  taken  on  the  needle  at  a 
time,  but  the  thread  need  not  be  drawn 
tightly,  except  at  every  finger-length ; and 
if  a fresh  thread  be  required,  it  should  be 
taken  at  a half  or  quarter  only.  When  the 
gathering  is  finished,  the  fulness  should  be 
drawn  up  rather  close,  and  the  thread  secured 
by  twisting  i^t  round  a pin ; the  gathers 
must  next  be  drawn  straight  between  the 
thumb  and  fingers,  and  traced  or  stroked 
down,  one  at  a time,  with  a large  needle. 
To  do  this  neatly,  the  gathers  must  be 
placed  side  by  side,  and  held  down  firmly 
and  smoothly  with  the  thumb  upon  the  first 
finger,  exactly  as  though  they  were  being 
taken  up  on  the  needle  separately.  Then 
divide  the  plain  part— that  is,  the  collar  or 
wristband  — into  four  equal  parts,  and, 
having  opened  the  gathers  a little,  pin  the 
corrc.sponding  parts  of  each  together,  placing 
the  edge  of  the  wristband  or  collar  exactly 
over  the  gathering-thread.  Then  draw  the 
gathering-thread  so  that  it  may  agree  in 
length  with  the  wristband  or  collar,  and 
fasten  the  thread  by  twisting  it  round  the- 
last  pin.  The  thread  should  never  be  cut 
until  the  fixing-in  of  the  right  side  is- 
finished.  In  doing  this,  the  work  should 
be  held  with  the  tliumb  upon  the  first  linger 
of  the  left  hand  ; the  gathers,  which  should' 
be  distributed  as  little  ns  possible,  lying 
nearly  I'rom  left  to  right,  and  equally 
disposed  of.  'I'he  end  which  is  farthest 
from  the  seamstress  must  be  commenced 
with,  setting  in  the  fifst  stitches  firmly  aud. 
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neatly,  pointing  the  needle  almost  along  the 
gathers.  One  gather  only  should  be  taken 
up  at  a time.  The  wrong  side  of  the 
material  should  be  set  with  equal  care  ; and 
the  edge  kept  on  that  side,  so  as  to  agree 
j)recisely  with  the  edge  upon  the  right  side. 
The  herring-bone  sliich  is  effected  by  working 
from  left  to  right,  and  taking  each  stitch 
backwards,  the  thread  being  always  kept 
behind  the  needle.  In  beginning  the  edge 
of  the  flannel  it  must  be  turned  down  once, 
and  about  two  threads  taken  on  the  needle, 
close  under  the  raw  edge.  The  end  to 
commence  at  is  the  contrary  one  to  that  at 
which  hemming  is  commenced.  The  next 
stitch  must  be  taken  three  or  four  threads 
back,  near  the  top  of  the  turning  ; and  thus 
the  edge  is  held  down  by  the  thread  passing 
over  it  in  a zig-zag  manner.  If  the  material 
is  calico  or  muslin  instead  of  flannel,  and 
has  four  sides  or  edges,  a fold  must  be 
turned  down  on  each  of  the  edges,  and  twm 
threads  drawn  from  each  side,  about  twelve 
or  fourteen  threads  asunder,  and  three  or 
four  from  the  double  edge.  The  piece  must 
then  be  folded  iu  the  middle,  and  two 
threads  drawn,  one  on  each  side  of  it,  so  as 
•to  have  the  same  number  between  them 
which  was  left  at  the  edge.  The  material 
must  be  again  folded  at  the  quarters,  and 
threads  drawn  in  the  same  manner. 

SEWING  MACHINE.— A machine  bear- 
ing this  title  has  been  invented  within  the 
last  few  years;  tlie  object  of  which  is  to 
perform  the  operation  of  sewing  more 


economically  and  expeditiously  than  can  be 
accomplished  by  ordinary  manual  labour. 
A variety  of  these  implements  have  been 
from  time  to  time  introduced,  differing  in 
details,  but  agreeing  in  the  following  gene- 
ral principles  and  application  : Thestitching 
is  effected  by  two  needles,  each  of  which  is 
supplied  with  thread  from  its  own  bobbin. 
•One  needle  working  vertically,  and  the 
other  horizontally  through  the  loops  made  by 
the  first,  a chain-stitch  is  produced  which 
possesses  great  beauty  as  rvell  as  superior 
strength.  Ilie  entire  apparatus  is  about  a 
foot  in  height,  is  actuated  by  a small  heavy 
wheel,  to  which  a handle  is  attached,  and  iu 
very  rapid  work  the  handle  is  drawn  by  a 
treadle  and  link.  Upon  the  shaft,  at  the 
-end  of  which  the  driving  wheel  is  keyed,  is 
a cam-groove,  in  which  the  short  arm  of  a 
lever  terminating  in  a globe  is  made  to 
■work.  The  upper  end  of  this  lever  receives 
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a reciprocating  motion  from  the  continued 
action  of  the  machine,  and  the  length  of 
stroke  thus  obtained  is  employed,  together 
with  a subsidiary  arrangement,  for  giving 
motion  to  the  vertical  needle.  A large  arm 
rises  from  the  apparatus  at  the  back,  and 
stands  forward,  its  front  extremity  termi- 
nating in  the  apparatus  which  carries  the 
needle.  Immediately  underneath  the  top 
plate  of  the  machine,  and  so  placed  as  to 
act  upon  the  same  point  as  the  extremity  of 
the  vertical  needle,  is  the  horizontal  needle. 
This  instrument  is  of  spiral  form,  the  par- 
ticular curve  of  which  ensures  the  perfection 
of  the  work.  It  is  mounted  on  a short 
vertical  arbor,  which  carries  a toothed 
pinion.  A toothed  arc  gears  into  this,  and 
the  arc  having  a reciprocating  motion  im- 
parted to  it  by  a cam-grove  apparatus  upon 
the  main  shaft,  participates  in  that  motion. 
The  bobbin  for  the  vertical  needle  is  placed 
vertically  in  a convenient  situation  at  the 
top  of  the  machine ; by  means  of  a tightening 
screw,  the  tension  of  the  sewing  thread  is 
adjusted,  and  tvith  it  the  tightness  or  loose- 
ness of  the  sewing.  From  the  bobbin  the 
thread  is  conductea  through  an  eye  fixed  ou 
the  apparatus,  and  then  through  the  eye  of 
the  needle,  which  is  not  far  from  the  point, 
and  finally  returned  upwards  bei'ore  the 
operation  begins.  The  bobbin  for  the  hori- 
zontal needle  is  mounted  ou  a horizontal 
axle  in  a corner  of  the  apparatus  under- 
neath the  top  plate.  Its  thread  is  laid  in  a 
small  groove  formed  on  tlie  outside  of  the 
spiral,  and  is  finally  brought  through  an  eye 
near  the  point.  The  cloth  having  the  line  of 
sewing  creased  or  otherwise  marked  out, 
is  laid  upon  the  top  plate,  with  the  begin- 
ning of  the  line  immediately  under  the 
vertical  needle.  If  the  machine  he  impelled 
slowly,,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  vertical 
needle  is  driven  downwards  through  the 
cloth,  and  that  immediately  after  it  is  drawn 
back  the  continuous  action  of  the  machine 
drives  the  horizontal  needle  through  the 
loop  which  it  leaves.  Thus,  the  thread  of 
the  vertical  needle  embraces  that  of  the 
horizontal  one  at  the  same  time  that  the 
latter  also  enters  the  cloth,  lly  the  aid  of 
another  cam,  a short  stroke  is  given  to  a 
small  platform  having  a surface  cut  into 
minute  pyramids,  so  as  to  enable  it  to  grasp 
the  cloth  firmly  when  pressure  is  made 
upon  it  from  above,  by  means  of  a plate 
with  a spiral  spring  re-acting  against  a 
fixed  obstacle.  The  result  of  this  simple 
contrivance  is,  that  at  the  completion  of 
each  stroke  of  the  needles  the  motion  of 
the  platform  carries  the  cloth  from  under 
the  vertical  needle,  and  that  needle  at  each 
successive  stroke,  and  the  horizontal  needle 
also,  works  in  new  cloth.  As  the  length  of 
the  stroke  of  the  platform  admits  of  adjust- 
ment at  the  pleasure  of  the  operator,  it 
follows  that  the  stitching  can  be  made  as 
coarse  or  as  fine  as  is  desirable.  The 
machine  being  thus  rendered  self-feeding, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  guide  the  cloth  iu 
8\ich  a manner  that  the  needles  shall  work 
upon  the  required  line.  Hy  the  aid  of  such 
a machine  as  this,  sewing  is  eflected  with 
great  rapidity,  running  off  in  something  less 
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than  a minute  a line  of  stout  sewing  which 
an  ordinary  seamstress  wonld  scarcely  over- 
take in  the  course  of  half  an  hour.  By  the 
hand,  the  machine  may  be  driven  at  the 
rate  of  live  hundred  stitches  a minute,  by 
the  foot  at  nearly  twice  that  rate.  The 
sewing  performed  is  strong,  close,  and 
regular,  and  altogether  such  as  it  would 
require  a very  firm  and  well-practised  hand 
to  equal. 

SHADDOCK. —A  fruit  of  the  citron 
species,  cultivated  chiefly  for  ornament.  It 
has  the  handsomest  leaf  of  the  whole 
tribe,  and  the  fruit  is  larger  than  the 
orange.  lyiien  several  sorts  of  oranges  are 
presented  at  the  dessert,  it  makes  a striking 
addition  to  the  variety.  The  juice  is  of  a sub- 
acid sweetness,  and  is  excellent  for  quenching 
thirst;  and  the  fruit,  from  the  thickness  of 
its  skin,  will  keep  longer  on  sea  voyages 
than  any  other  of  the  citron  species. 
The  shaddock  may  be  propagated  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  lemon, 

SHADES,  IN  Gaudening.— These  con- 
trivances are  usually  made  in  the  form  of  a 
llower-pot,  as  seen  in  the  engraving,  but 
with  a section  cut  from  one  side  to  admit 
the  air  and  light.  This  open  side  in  the 
case  of  auriculas  and  alpine  plants,  is  placed 
towards  the  north,  and  in  the  case  of  tender 


plants  to  the  the  south,  or  other  points. 
These  utensils  are  exceedingly  useful  in 
transplanting  tender  plants,  and  in  cultiva- 
ting alpine  plants.  One  species  is  entirely 
perforated  with  holes  for  shading  ferns, 
mosses,  and  fungi.  Common  pots  are  often 
used  for  sheltering  and  shading  newly 
transplanted  articles  with  the  greatest 
benefit. 

SHADOWS  ON  THE  WALL.-A 
variety  of  shadows  of  difl'erent  objects  may 
be  thrown  upon  the  wall  for  the  amusement 
of  children,  by  a dexterous  management  of 
the  hands  and  iingeis.  Fitj.  1 is  intended 
to  represent  a fox.  The  operator  should 


bark  like  a fox,  while  the  fingers  work  to 
represent  the  action  of  the  animal’s  mouth. 


Fig.  2 represents  a rabbit,  and  the  resem- 
blance may  be  made  aU  the  more  vivid  by 


Fig.  2. 

moving  the  fingers  with  an  action  similar 
to  that  used  by  rabbits  in  running.  Fig.  3 
is  designed  to  show  a bird  feeding.  Tie 


space  between  the  first  and  second  finger? 
is  for  the  eye,  and  the  bird  may  be  made  to 
appear  as  if  eating,  by  means  of  the  left 
hand,  with  a nut  or  piece  of  biscuit  in  it. 

SHALLOT,  CULTUKE  OF.— Of  this  esculent 
there  are  two  varieties,  the  common,  which 
puts  forth  long,  slender,  dark-green  leaves, 
and  the  long  keeping  with  larger  bulbs  and  of 
dwarfer  grow’th,  and  keeping  good  for 
nearly  two  years.  In  propagating  the 
shallot,  each  offset  will  increase  in  a similar 
manner  as  its  parent,  and  may  be  planted 
out  either  in  the  months  of  October  and 
November  or  early  in  the  spring  from 
February  to  the  beginning  of  April. 
Autumn  is  the  best  season  for  planting  it 
the  soil  be  dry.  If  planted  in  beds,  let 
them  be  three  feet  and  a half  wide,  and 
three  or  four  inches  higher  than  the  alleys, 
and  the  surface  of  the  bed  a little  arched. 
Set  out  the  rows  nine  inches  apart  from 
row  to  row,  and  plant  the  offsets  singly 
with  the  hand  upon  the  surface  of  the  bed. 
six  inches  apart  in  the  row,  just  pressing 
each  bulb  down  firm  in  the  soil;  see  oc- 
casionally that  they  are  not  cast  out  of 
tlieir  places  by  worms  or  other  vermin ; or 
each  bulb  may  be  covered  with  either  a 
tittle  old  tan  or  coal  ashes  in  little  ridges, 
along  the  rows,  an  inch  and  a half  or  two 
inches  deep.  When  the  bulbs  are  well 
established  and  growing,  the  covering  should 
be  removed  witii  the  hand  : no  other  cul- 
ture 1s  required,  except  earth  stirring, 
■fake  them  up  for  storing  when  full  grown, 
towards  the  end  of  .Tune  or  July,  ns  soon  a.s 
the  leaves  begin  fo  decay,  spread  them  out 
to  dry  on  boards  in  some  airy  situation. 
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SHALLOT  SAUCE.— Put  a few  chopped 
shallots  into  a little  gravy,  boiled  clear,  and 
nearly  half  as  much  vinegar  ; season  with 
pepper  and  salt : boil  for  half  an  hour. 

SHALLOT  VINEGAR.  — Split  six  or 
eight  shallots;  put  them  into  a wide-mouthed 
quart  bottle,  and  fill  it  up  with  vinegar. 
Stop  it  close,  and  in  a month  the  vinegar 
will  be  fit  for  use. 

SHA3IPOOING. — A system  of  mechani- 
cal manipulation  of  the  various  parts  of  the 
body  for  the  cure  of  disease.  It  is  effica- 
cious in  rheumatic  affections,  sprains,  &c., 
and  is  generally  practised  in  connection 
with  the  bath  by  persons  properly  instruc- 
ted in  the  art.  Shampooing  to  a certain 
extent  may  be  put  in  force  by  chafing  the 
affected  parts  briskly  andunremittingly,  until 
the  surface  of  the  skin  is  in  a complete  glow. 

SHAVING.— This  is  a process  which  may 
be  performed  in  a slovenly  and  bungling 
manner,  or  it  may  be  done  with  great  art 
and  dexterity.  In  the  first  place,  the  hair 
should  be  softened  by  soaking  it  in  water 
or  a lather  of  soap,  by  which  it  is  rendered 
much  more  soft  and  more  readily  cut.  A 
strong  lather  of  soap  is  usually  applied ; 
which,  in  the  first  place,  acts  as  a softener 
from  the  water  ; next  as  a lubricating  fluid 
it  prevents  the  razor  from  sticking  to  the 
skin,  or,  as  it  were,  stumbling  oyer  its 
asperities  ; and  lastly,  from  its  serai-solid 
consistence,  it  affords  a support  to  the  hair 
when  opposed  to  the  edge  of  the  razor.  The 
soap  used  should  be  of  such  a nature  as  to 
make  a strong  lather  full  of  small  bubbles, 
and  it  should  be  as  free  from  all  superfluous 
alkali  as  possible,  to  avoid  irritating  the 
skin.  In  applying  it,  it  is  better  to  wash 
the  skin  bemrehand,  then  brush  on  the 
lather  with  the  shaving  brush,  working  it 
well  into  the  skin,  and  let  it  remain  to 
soften  the  hair  for  a few  minutes,  during 
which  any  other  part  of  the  toilet  may  be 
performed.  Then  apply  another  coat  of 
lather,  and  at  once  proceed  to  take  off  the 
beard  with  the  razor,  warmed  to  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  skin,  or  rather  aboveit.  Most 
people  find  it  better  to  stretch  the  skin  by 
the  other  hand,  but  a very  skilful  shaver 
manages  the  act  without  this  process.  Die 
razor  should  be  drawn  in  a gently  sawing 
manner  across  the  beard  not  exactly  at 
right  angles  to  it,  but  nearly  so;  the  art 
consisting  in  getting  the  two  angles  cor- 
rectly, and  in  avoiding  the  chop  instead  of 
of  the  proper  sawing  motion.  By  the  two 
angles  are  meant  that  made  by  the  surface  of 
blade  with  the  surface  of  the  skin,  and  that 
between  its  edge  and  the  axis  of  the  hair. 
The  angle  with  the  skin  should  be  as  slight 
as  po."sible,  close  contact  causing  adhesion, 
and  thereby  impeding  the  free  play  of  the 
blade;  but  anything  short  of  this  is  the 
proper  mode  of  holding  it.  I’ractice  here, 
however,  is  the  grand  point,  and  without  it 
no  one  will  ever  succeed  as  a shaver.  When 
the  head  is  to  be  shaved  it  is  better  to 
remove  the  hair  with  the  scissors  to  within 
half  an  inch,  or  even  less,  of  the  scalp,  alter 
which  the  razor  may  be  used  ns  for  the 
beard,  following  the  direction  of  tlie  hair, 
and  not  meeting  It. 
nni 


SHEEP,  Management  of.— The  man-- 
agement  of  sheep  varies  much  in  different 
districts ; according  to  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  the  farms  on  which  they  are  kept,  and 
the  methods  of  farming  that  are  adopted  on 
them ; but,  under  all  circumstances,  the 
constant  endeavour  of  the  sheep- owner  is 
to  preserve  his  flock  in  as  good  a condition 
as  possible  at  all  seasons.  The  best  kind  of 
food  in  general  for  sheep  is  nutritious  grassy 
pasture  growing  on  a dry  and  firm  soil.  In 
point  of  economy,  the  folding  of  sheep  upon 
turnips  during  one  half  of  the  year,  and  on 
clover,  tares,  &c.,  during  the  other  half,  is 
preferable  to  the  system  of  grazing  at  large, 
for  by  this  management  a due  proportion  of 
every  arable  farm  is  kept  under  green  cropa 
The  tendency  which  most  sheep  have  to 
ramble,  renders  it  necessary  for  them  to  be 
attended  by  a shepherd  and  his  dog.  The 
duties  of  a shepherd  are  very  irksome,  and 
require  to  be  ))erformed  by  a man  of  firm 
resolution,  good  temper,  and  discretion.  To 
keep  the  flock  within  bounds  may  be 
troublesome,  but  much  may  be  done  in 
the  way  of  preventive ; and  at  all  events  the 
sheep  must  not  be  harassed  and  chased. 
Being  naturallyof  atimid  and  gentlenature, 
the  sheep  ought  to  be  treated  with  a degree 
of  gentleness,  and  taught  rather  to  regard 
their  shepherd  as  a friendly  protector  than 
a tyrant.  A dog  should  only  be  rarely  and 
cautiously  used.  Much  depends  on  the  dog 
being»of  the  proper  breed,  and  well-trained 
to  his  duty.  A good  dog  gives  little  tongue, 
he  is  seldom  heard  to  bark : his  great  knack 
consists  in  getting  speedily  and  gently  round 
to  the  farther  extremity  of  the  flock,  and 
then  driving  them  slowly  before  him  in  fhe 
direction  which  his  master  has  pointed  out 
A wave  of  fhe  hand  in  a certain  direction 
and  the  word  “there,”  are  usually  enough  as 
a sign.  In  those  districts  that  are  exposed  to 
storms,  it  is  important  to  afford  shelter  to 
the  flocks.  Where  there  are  jutting  or  over- 
hanging rocks  or  bushes,  the  sheep  will 
crowd  under  their  lee,  and  so  far  protect 
themselves  from  harm ; but,  when  the 
country  is  bare,  some  protection  will  be 
necessary.  For  this  purpose  sheep-folds  are 
employed.  These  are  sometimes  fl.xed,  being 
constructed  of -any  convenient  sort  of  light 
material,  so  as  to  enclose  a.space  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  sheep,  which  is  kept 
constantly  well  littered  with  some  dry  sub- 
stance, such  as  stubble,  refuse  straw,  dry 
sand,  &c.,  during  the  time  the  sheep  are 
folded  and  foddered  in  them,  in  order  that 
as  much  manure  may  be  raised  as  possible. 
In  some  cases,  also,  for  the  more  perfect  pro- 
tection of  the  sheep,  they  have  sheds  all 
round  them,  under  which  the  sheep  may  lie 
without  Injury  from  rain,  snow,  or  any  sort 
of  moisture.  These  usually  are  termed 
standing  folds,  and  are  either  formed  about 
the  homestead  or  on  some  dry  rather 
elevated  situation  on  the  farms,  having  the 
bottom  well  laid  with  some  sort  of  material 
that  is  capable  of  keeping  fhe  sheep  dry  and 
clean.  Sheep-houses  are  slight  wooden  build- 
ings usually  made  low  for  the  sake  of 
warmth  in  the  winter,  being  mostly  a third 
part  longer  than  they  are  wide ; they  should 
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also  be  sufficiently  large  for  the  number  of 
sheep  they  are  to  contain.  The  side  should 


be  lined  with  boards,  and  the  bottom  be  laid 
in  an  even  manner  with  stone  or  some  other 
material,  that  the  litter  maybe  well  impreg- 
nated. The  sides  exposed  to  the  sun  should 
be  lined  with  moveable  hurdles,  that  when 
it  shines  the  whole  may  be  laid  open,  to  give 
due  refreshment  and  afford  the  sheep  an 
opportunity  of  feeding  upon  the  pasture 
wherein  they  stand.  They  should  be  well 
and  securely  covered  with  some  sort  of 
proper  material  upon  the  tops.  They  are 
sometimes  fixed  in  particular  situations ; 
but  in  other  cases,  which  is  the  more  im- 
proved method,  so  constructed  as  to  be 
capable  of  being  removed  as  they  may  be 
wanted.  Slieep-pens  are  the  divisions  made 
by  the  small  moveable  gates  or  hurdles 
which  are  set  up  to  keep  sheep  in  some' par- 
ticular spot.  They  are  usually  formed  on  a 
dry  place  about  the  corners  where  different 
enclosures  of  the  pasture  meet,  so  as  to  be 
convenient  for  the  whole.  Pens  are  useful 
for  examining  and  selecting  the  sheep,  being 
divided  so  as  to  contain  about  three  dozen 
sheep  each,  as  by  this  means  they  are  always 
at  the  command  of  the  shepherd  for  any 
purposes  he  may  have  in  view.  The  bottoms 
should  be  firm  and  dry,  so  that  the  sheep 
may  not  be  soiled.  In  placing  hurdles  it  is 
usual  to. fence  off  as  much  food  as  the  fiock 
will  consume  in  one  week,  then  a similar 
piece  is  fenced  off  at  the  end  of  the  first,  the 
sheep  still  having  access  to  that  which  is 
partially  consumed,  another  similar  piece 
at  the  same  end  is  again  added,  and  so  on 
until  a slip  of  the  field  is  eaten  off;  this  slip 
should  be  set  out  in  the  direction  of  the 
longest  side,  or  rather  the  line  of  the  plough- 
ing, so  that  when  one  slip  is  eaten  off,  the 


plough  may  be  Immediately  employed  to 
turn  in  the  inanuie  and  prevent  its  evapo- 
rating by  heat,  or  being  washed  aw.ay  by 


rains.  During  the  time  the  sheep  are  con- 
suming the  root  crops,  more  or  less  of  other 
food  should  be  supplied  to  them,  the  descrip- 
tioii  and  quantity  being  regulated  by  a 
variety  ot  circumstances,  which  can  only 
be  determined  by  time,  place,  and  season. 
Corn,  oil- cake,  linseed,  hay,  &c.,  &c.,  are 
occasionally  given.  Small  frames  called 
cages  are  used  for  supplying  the  hay,  and 
the  other  food  is  given  in  troughs ; a variety 
ot  ingenious  racks  and  cages  are  made  of 
wrought-iron,  and  well  suited  to  the  pur- 
pose. That  represented  in  the  engraving  is 
a neat  one  of  convenient  form.  The  time  for 
sheep- shearing  will  vary  very  much  with 
the  state  of  the  animal  and  of  the  season. 
Alter  a cold  winter,  and  the  animal  having 
been  neglected,  the  sheep  rvill  be  ready  at 
an  early  period,  for  the  old  coat  will  be 
loosened  and  easily  removed.  The  opera- 
tion should  never  be  commenced  until  the 
old  wool  has  separated  from  the  skin,  and 
a new  coat  of  wool  is  springing  up.  The 
coldness  or  warmth  of  spring  will  also  make 
a great  diflerence.  The  usual  time  of  shear- 
ing is  about  the  middle  of  June,  and  the 
sheep-owmer  will  very  easily  perceive  when 
the  fitting  time  has  come.  It  is  a bad 
practice  to  delay  the  shearing,  for  the  old 
fleece  will  probably  have  separated,  the  lly 
will  have  longer  time  to  do  mischief,  and 
the  growth  of  the  new  fleece  will  have  been 
stinted,  or  a portion  of  it  wili  be  cut  away 
by  the  shears.  A few  days  previous  to 
shearing,  the  sheep  should  be  washed. 
This  is  usually  done  in  some  convenient 
pool  or  running  stream;  the  sheep  are 
placed  in  a pen  on  the  bank,  and  one  by  one 
plunged  in.  At  least  three  persons  should 
be  in  the  water ; the  sheep  is  taken  in  hand 
by  the  first,  and  w’ell  sluiced  aud  plunged 
about;  another  then  takes  it  and  does  the 
same ; the  next  is  most  likely  the  shepherd, 
and  he  examines  it  carefully,  and  washes  off 
any  matter  that  may  have  been  left  by  the 
other  washers.  The  s.tream  must  be  hurdled 
or  netted  across,  above  and  below,  to  pre- 
vent the  sheep  escaping  up  and  down 
stream.  When  the  sheep  are  thus  thoroughly 
washed,  they  must  be  placed  in  a dry,  clean, 
pasture  until  shearing.  The  common 
method  of  catching  the  sheep  in  order  to  lay 
it  on  its  back  to  be  shorn,  is  by  the  hinder  leg, 
drawing  the  animal  backward  with  a crook 
to  the  adjacent  shearing  place ; the  hand 
holding  the  leg  to  be  kept  low ; when  at  the 
place  it  is  turned  on  its  back,  or  the  animal- 
is  moved  bodily,  or  one  hand  placed  on 
the  neck  and  another  behind,  and  in  that 
manner  walked  along  : the  first  or  common 
mode  is  perhaps  the  best.  Sheep  fed  on 
rich  pastures,  and  fleshy,  if  handled  roughly, 
are  bruised,  and  the  parts  are  liable  to  fatal 
mortifications.  In  performing  the  opera- 
tion of  shearing,  the  left  side  ol'the  sheep  is 
placed  against  the  shearer’s  left  leg,  his  left 
foot  at  the  root  of  the  sheep's  tail,  and  his 
left  knee  at  the  sheep’s  left  shoulder.  The 
I)rocess  commences  with  the  shears  at  the 
crown  of  the  sheep’s  head,  with  a straight 
cut  along  the  loins,  returniim  to  the 
shoulder  and  w'orking  a circular  shear 
around  the  olf-slde  to  the  middle  of  the 
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belly ; the  off-hinder  leg  next ; then  the 
left  hand  holding  the  tail,  a circular  shear 
of  the  buttocks  to  the  near  huck  of  the 
sheep's  hind  leg  ; the  two  fore  feet  are  next 
taken  in  tlie  left  hand,  the  sheep  raised,  and 
the  shears  set  in  at  the  breast,  when  the 
remaining  part  of  the  belly  is  sheared  round 
to  the  near  stifle ; lastly,  the  operator 
kneeling  down  on  his  right  knee,  and  the 
sheep’s  neck  being  laid  over  his  left  thigh, 
he  shears  along  the  remaining  side.  The 
sheep  is  subject  to  a great  variety  of 
diseases,  the  most  formidable,  and  by  far 
the  most  destructive  of  which,  is  the  rot. 
Many  causes  have  been  assigned  for  this 
disease,  but  it  is  conjecture  rather  than 
certainty.  The  treatment  of  rot  is  seldom 
successful  unless  when  it  is  commenced 
early,  or  when  the  attack  is  of  a mild 
nature ; a total  change  of  food  is  the  first 
indication,  and  of  that  to  a dry  wholesome 
kind ; all  the  former  are  as  good  as  the 
meals  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  peas,  beans, 
&c.  Carrots  are  suitable  mixed  with  these : 
broom,  burnet,  elder,  and  melilot,  have  also 
been  recommended ; but  it  is  necessary  to 
observe,  that  there  is  seldom  any  ventral 
effusion  but  in  the  latter  stages  9f  the 
complaint.  As  long  as  the  liver  is  not 
wholly  disorganised,  the  cure  may  be  at- 
tained by  a simple  removal  of  the  cause ; 
salt  acts  in  this  way,  and  thus  salt  mashes 
are  good ; salt  may  also  be  given  in  the 
water.  In  the  more  advanced  stages  of  the 
di.sease,  when  the  liver  has  become  mate- 
rially affected,  it  is  prudent  to  rub  the  belly 
ot  each  sheep  with  halfadrachmof  mercurial 
ointment  every  other  day  for  a week ; giving 
also  the  following  every  morning watery 
tincture  of  aloes,  half  an  ounce ; decoction 
of  willow  bark,  four  ounces ; nitric  acid, 
twenty-five  drops.  Fool-rot  is  a disease 
most  prevalent  in  luxuriant  meadows,  and 
in  all  soft  grassy  lands  saturated  with 
moi.sture.  The  treatment  of  this  disease 
essentially  consists  in  paring  away  all  loose 
and  detached  horn.  All  fungous  granula- 
tions must  either  be  cut  away,  or  destroyed 
by  the  muriate  of  antimony,  and  the  foot 
well  washed  with  a solution  of  chloride  of 
lime.  The  muriate  of  antimony  must  then 
be  lightly  applied  over  the  whole  of  the 
denuded  surface.  This  must  be  repeated 
daily  until  the  whole  of  the  foot  is  covered 
witli  new  horn.  The  diseased  sheep  must 
not  be  permitted  to  join  his  companions 
until  the  cure  is  complete,  for  it  is  a very 
infectious  disease,  and  may  easily  spread 
through  the  whole  flock.  Scab  is  an  eruptive 
disease  of  an  inttammatory  nature,  and  a 
red  appearance.  It  is  a very  troublesome 
disease,  common  in  spring  and  summer. 
.Sheep  thus  affected  must  be  bound  and 
shorn  as  closely  as  possible,  and  then  well 
washed  with  warm  water.  Infusions  of 
tobacco,  hellebore,  or  arsenic,  have  all  been 
used  with  good  effect.  In  aggravated  cases, 
an  ointment  composed  of  one  part  of  mer- 
curial ointment  and  seven  of  lime  must  be 
procured,  and  such  a quantity  of  it  rubbed 
In  on  every  second  day  as  the  diseased  parts 
seem  to  require.  Another  good  receipt  is  a 
decoction  of  tobacco  and  spirit  of  turpentine, 
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with  a little  ^oft  soap  and  sulphur  vivum. 
The  only  caution  necessary  to  be  given  in 
the  use  of  any  of  these  remedies,  is  to  take 
care  that  they  be  brought  thoroughly  in 
contact  with  every  part  of  the  skin  ot  the 
affected  sheep,  lest  any  of  the  burrowed  acari 
escape.  All  f olds  and  sheds  in  which  infected 
sheep  have  been  confined,  and  all  gates, 
posts,  and  other  rubbing  places,  must 
undergo  thorough  purification.  Dysentery 
a disease  commencing  with  violent  dis- 
charges from  the  bowels  of  a green  slimy 
mixture,  which  in  progress  of  time  becomes 
tinged  with  blood.  Diarrhoea  attacks  young 
sheep,  and  is  usually  occasioned  by  too 
sudden  a rush  of  grass  in  the  spring,  or 
from  a sudden  change  from  a scanty  to  an 
over-rich  pasture.  When  such  are  the  causes 
of  diarrhcEa,  the  mere  change  to  a drier 
pasture  vfill  effect  a cure.  Dysentery  attacks 
old  sheep,  and  generally  does  not  commence 
till  June  or  July.  The  disease  usually  pre- 
vails in  fouled  pastures,  and  in  seasons 
characterized  by  a peculiar  state  of  the 
atmosphere,  with  regard  to  heat  and  mois- 
ture, a certain  combination  of  which  renders 
the  disease  fatal.  In  the  treatment  of  this 
disease,  bleeding  is  a proper  remedy  at  an 
early  stage-,  but  if  late,  gentle  purgatives 
alone  must  be  used  ; Epsom  salts  or  castor 
oil  with  twenty-five  to  thirty  drops  of 
laudanum  will  form  a proper  dose.  Trem- 
bling is  a disease  caused  by  exposure  to  the 
cold  and  winds  ; a numbness  and  trembling 
seizing  the  body  and  limbs,  owing  to  the 
heart  being  unable  to  send  the  circulation 
to  the  extremities.  Copious  bleeding  in 
the  first  stage  of  the  attack  will  otten 
restore  the  balance  of  the  circulation  ; but 
if  the  animal  has  been  affected  some  time, 
it  is  often  difficult  to  obtain  a sufficient 
quantity  of  blood  which  has  been  thrown 
rom  the  surface  upon  the  heart,  and  other 
nternal  organs.  In  this  state,  the  animal 
mist  be  put  into  a tub  of  hot  water  at 
linety-eignt  degrees,  which  will  cause  the 
ilood  to  flow,  arid  thus  renew  the  action  ot 
he  heart,  and  tend  to  restore  the  balance  ot 
he  circulation.  After  a sufficient  qiiantity 
>f  blood  has  been  drawn,  doses  of  Epsom 

lalts  dissolved  in  warm  water,  and  followea 
vith  thin  warm  gruel,  must  I*®  i 

he  bowels  are  freely  opened. 

ipplication  of  these  remedies  on  ti  e hrst 

ip pearance  of  the  disease  wiil  n general 

le  successful.  to 

ishered  in  by  dulness  and  disinclination  to 
nove  ; but  presently  the  eye  brightens,  and 
he  animal  attacks  everything  within  its 
•eacli.  llleeding,  physic,  and  low  feeding 
,vlii  in  most  cases  efl'ect  a cure.  Locked-jaw 
3 not  an  unfrequent  disease  among  sheep, 
[t  commences  with  an  involuntary  sp^- 
modic  motion  of  the  head,  accompanied  by 
rrinding  of  tiie  feelli,  succeeded  by  rigidity 
of  the  jaws.  The  disease  often  runs  its 
sourse  in  a little  more  tiian  twelve  hours. 
The  principal  cause  is  coid  and  wet.  After 
an  iinusiialiy  cold  niglit  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon to  find  several  sheiq)  lying  lifeless. 
Hlceding,  aperient  meiiicine,  an  opiate  given 
an  liour  after  the  pliysic,  and  also  a warm 
bath,  are  the  most  likely  means  of  cure. 
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OphthahnicL  is  a very  frequent  disease  among 
sheep.  If  any  inflammation  of  the  eye  is 
detected,  that  organ  should  be  frequently 
bathed  with  a weak  solution  ot  Gowland’s 
lotion,  to  which  a few  drops  of  laudanum 
have  been  added.  Braxy  is  an  inflammatory 
disease  to  which  those  sheep  in  the  highest 
condition  are  most  subject.  This  disease 
may  be  excited  by  a variety  of  causes,  such 
as  drinking  cold  water  in  a heated  state; 
any  marked  or  sudden  change  of  tempera- 
ture ; or  feeding  on  soft  damp  grasses. 
The  animal  appears  uneasy,  otten  laying 
down  and  rising  up,  standing  with  its  head 
down  and  its  back  raised,  taking  no  food, 
but  often  drinking  water ; fever  then  ensues, 
when  the  pulse  becomes  strong  and  quick, 
respiration  laborious  and  rapid,  the  skin  hot 
and  the  wool  clapped  ; the  eyes  are  languid, 
watery,  and  half-closed;  and  the  animal 
ceases  to  follow  the  flock.  In  this  disease, 
the  first  and  most  effective  remedy  is  prompt 
and  copious  bleeding  from  the  jugular  veins  ; 
this  being  effected,  the  constipation  of  the 
bowels  must  be  removed ; the  best  purgative 
lor  this  purpose  is  Epsom  salts,  two  ounces 
for  a dose,  dissolved  in  warm  water,  and/ol- 
lowed  by  thin  warm  gruel.  The  best  preven- 
tive of  the  disease  in  mountain  sheep  is  skilful 
and  attentive  herding,  by  keeping  the  young 
sheep  from  fastening  too  much  on  succulent 
spots,  and  by  causing  them  to  graze  regu- 
larly over  every  part  of  the  pasture,  being 
allowed,  at  the  same  time,  perfect  repose  for 
rumination,  undisturbed, by  the  dog.  Sheep 
are  much  infested  in  summer  with  flies.  As 
a protection  to  the  head  against  them,  the 
simple  cap  or  hood  shown  in  the  engraving, 
will  be  found  elfectual.  It  may  be  made  of 


stout  linen,  and  fastened  with  four  tapes 
tied  crosswise  under  the  chin,  or  of  leather, 
and  buckled  at  the  same  place.  Leicester 
trips  should  not  be  without  these  caps  in 
summer,  especially  when  grazing  near  any 
woods  ; and  as  trips  are  addicted  to  butting 
each  other,  any  skin  that  may  be  thereby 
abraded  on  the  head  will  receive  immediate 
and  elfectual  protection  from  the  air  and 
the  flies  by  the  cap.  Sheep  are  troubled 
witii  a small  species  of  hot,  which  is  supposed 
to  deposit  its  eggs  on  the  margin  of  the 
nostrils,  and  whenever  it  does  so,  the  sheep 
lies  down  upon  dusty  bare  spots,  holding  its 
head  close  to  the  ground.  The  warmth  and 
humidity  of  the  nostrils  very  soon  bring  the 


eggs  to  maturity,  and  the  larva;  find  no 
difficulty  in  making  their  way.  Blow-flies 
are  dangerous  tormentors  of  sheep.  When 
the  animals  are  struck  by  them,  they  almost 
constantly  hang  their  heads,  sometimes 
turning  them  on  one  side  as  if  in  the  act  of 
listening ; shake  the  tail  with  a quick 
jerking  motion  ; run  rapialy  from  one  place 
to  another,  and  in  so  doing  stop  suddenly 
and  stamp  with  the  fore-leet.  A shepherd 
ought  to  be  able  to  detect  sheep  that  have 
been  struck  by  the  fly  the  moment  he  enters 
the  field.  Dogs  may  also  be  trained  to 
single  out  the  diseased  animals,  and  run  up 
to  them,  as  if  to  intimate  that  they  should 
be  caught.  The  sheep  should  be  carefully 
observed  one  by  one  when  the  flies  are 
active,  and  being  gathered  in  a convenient 
part  of  the  field,  the  suspected  ones  should 
be  caught  with  the  crook,  and  examined, 
and  every  maggot  removed  by  the  hand. 
As  maggots  arejiot  killed  by  being  thrown 
on  the  ground,  they  should  be  collected  in 
some  vessel  and  destroyed,  either  by  being 
crushed  with  some  hard  substance  or  by 
having  boiling  water  poured  upon  them. 
Should  the  maggots  have  broken  into  the 
skin,  rubbing  the  part  with  a strong  solution 
of  corrosive  sublimate,  or  a strong  decoction 
of  tobacco- liquor  and  spirit  of  tar,  will 
check  a further  attack  on  that  part ; and 
should  the  part  affected  be  larger  than  is 
seen  between  the  shreds  of  the  fleece,  the 
wool  should  be  removed  with  the  shears, 
and  the  corrosive  sublimate  applied  upon, 
and  around,  and  rubbed  into  the  wound. 
Should  the  wound,  on  healing,  indicate  a 
dryness  of  the  skin,  in  consequence  of  the 
application  of  the  corrosive  sublimate,  an 
ointment  of  tar  and  lard  will  soften  it,  and 
keep  off  the  flies.  Ked  or  tick  is  another 
tormentor  of  sheep.  It  penetrates  the  skin, 
and  buries  the  anterior  part  of  its  body  in 
the  flesh  or  fat  of  the  sheep,  where  it  con- 
tinues to  subsist  and  grow.  Its  tough  skin 
renders  it  difficult  to  be  killed  by  pressure ; 
and  when  its  body  is  bisected  by  the  shears, 
the  buried  part  instantly  emerges,  runs 
about  quickly,  and  at  length  dies.  The 
following  remedy  will  be  found  effectual  in 
ridding  the  affected  animal  of  this  pest: — 
Take  two  pounds  of  black  sulphur,  half  a 
pound  of  hellebore;  mi.x  them  together,  and 
sprinkle  the  sheep  from  the  head  to  the  tail, 
with  a dredging-box  ; or,  take  half  a pound 
of  i)Owdered  white  arsenic,  and  four  pounds 
and  a half  of  soft  soap ; beat  these  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  or  until  the  arsenic  is 
dissolved  in  five  gallons  of  water.  Add  this 
to  the  water  sufficient  to  dip  fil'ty  sheep.— See 
Lamiis,  to  Hhef-d  and  Hear.  Book 
Gardener's  and  Farmer's  Reaso7t  IITiy. 

SHEEP’S  HEAD  BROTH.— The  sheep’s 
head  is  hardly  worth  cooking  in  any  other 
way  than  us  broth.  To  make  broth,  get 
a line  head,  and  scald  the  wool  off  the 
same  as  the  calf’s  head;  then  put  it  into  a 
saucepan  with  a gallon  of  water,  and  let  it 
boil  gentlv  for  three  hours ; having  put  in 
with  the  head  a carrot  and  turnip  sliced, 
and  an  onion  or  two,  the  scum  should 
be  taken  off'  five  or  si;c  times,  so  as  to  get  it 
perfectly  free  from  grease ; take  out  the 
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head,  cut  the  meat  from  the  bones  into 
squares,  and  put  them  into  the  saucepan 
again  with  the  liquor,  leaving  the  turnips, 
carrots,  and  onions  in  also  ; season  it  with 
pepper  and  salt,  add  a little  flour  to  thicken, 
and  serve  in  basins  with  some  toast  cut  into 
squares  in  the  basins,  and  a little  chopped 
parsley  fresh.  The  scrag  end  of  the  neck, 
shank  bones,  or  feet,  will  make  broth  as 
well  as  the  head. 

SHEEP'S  PLUCK.— Boil  the  lights  first, 
then  chop  them  up,  and  put  them  to  stew 
with  a little  broth  or  gravy,  seasoning  with 
pepper  and  salt.  Thicken  the  gravy,  and  if 
not  brown,  add  a little  of  the  gravy  from 
the  frying-pan  which,  when  the  liver  has 
been  fried  is  made  by  adding  some  flour 
and  water  to  the  contents  of  the  frying- 
pan.  Fry  the  liver  as  for  steaks  or  chops, 
then  place  the  dish  with  the  minced  lights  in 
the  centre.  The  heart  should  be  stufl'ed  and 
roasted,  to  form  a separate  dish. 

SHEEP’S  TAILS. —When  the  sheep’s 
tails  have  been  stewed  tender  in  stock,  let 
them  get  cold;  have  some  grated  bread 
crumbs  and  strew  them  over  the  tails  ; then 
moisten  them  with  the  yolk  of  egg.  Then 
again  shake  crumbs  over  them ; fry,  and 
.serve  with  fried  parsley.  The  tails  may  in 
in  like  manner  be  broiled,  and  served  with 
some  sauce  piquante  or  sauce  tartare. 

S II  E E P ’ S T O N G U E S.-Boil  sheep’s 
tongues  in  stock  ; when  they  are  done  enough, 
divide  each  in  two  and  let  them  cool.  Mi.K 
some  fine  herbs  with  butter,  and  season  with 
pepper  and  spices ; wrap  up  each  piece 
after  covering  it  with  the  seasoning  in  a 
buttered  paper ; -broil  or  fry  them,  and  serve 
them  hot  in  the  papers. 

SHEEP’S  TKOTTERS.  — Simmer  six 
sheep’s  trotters,  two  blades  of  mace,  a 
little  cinnamon,  lemon- peel,  a few  hartshorn 
shavings,  and  a little  isinglass,  in  two  quarts 
of  water  to  one ; when  cold,  take  off  the  fat, 
and  give  nearly  half  a pint  twice  a day 
warming  with  it  a little  new  milk, 

SHEETS. — A portion  of  bedding  of  which 
a pair  are  ordinarily  used  ; the  top  sheet  is 
generally  a coarser  one  than  the  bottom  one, 
being  made  of  linen  and  cotton  respectively. 
Sheets  should  not  be  changed  oftener  than 
once  a week,  nor  seldom  less  than  once  a 
fortnight. 

SHELI.S,  TO  CI.F.AN  AND  REPAIR.— 
When  shells  are  perforated  by  sea- worms, 
or  when  any  other  accidental  circumstance 
occurs  to  deform  a choice  specimen,  it  is 
desirable  to  use  some  means  to  improve  it. 
For  this  purpose,  a cement  may  be  made  of 
fine  whiting,  flour,  and  gum  ; the  knobs  or 
crevices  to  ne  filled  up  with  this  composi- 
tion, and  allowed  to  dry  ; it  should  always 
be  a little  above  the  surface,  and  cautiously 
scraped  down  with  a knife,  when  ridges  or 
striae  can  easily  be  imitated  if  necessary, 
with  a tile  or  graver.  The  parts  thus  men- 
derl  may  be  coloured  with  ordinary  water- 
colours,  and  then  brushed;  or  if  on  a smooth 
shell,  polished  with  the  palm  of  the.hand, 
and  afterwards  rubbed  over  with  Florence 
oil,  which  should  be  well  dried  off  with  a 
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1 piece  of  flannel.  If  this  mode  is  judiciously 
managed,  the  blemish  will  not  be  discove- 
rable. Many  shells,  when  first  obtained, 
are  encrusted  with  extraneous  matter ; the 
best  and  safest  means  of  removing  this 
is,  first  to  steep  them  in  warm  water,  and 
then  to  scrape  them  with  a knife  or  remove 
them  with  a graver.  A little  sand  paper 
may  also  be  used,  but  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  scratch  the  shell.  When  as  much  of 
this  crust  has  been  removed  as  can  be  done 
with  safety,  recourse  should  be  had  to 
muriatic  acid  very  much  diluted  with  water; 
by  applying  this  cautiously  with  a feather  to 
the  extraneous  matter,  it  will  soon  become 
decomposed.  Two  minutes  at  a time  is  as 
long  as  it  can  be  safely  applied,  but  one 
moment’s  application  often  has  the  desired 
effect.  The  shell  should  be  immersed  in 
cold  water,  and  the  parts  well  scrubbed 
with  a nail-brush  and  soap.  Should  the 
crust  be  not  entirely  removed,  this  process 
may  be  repeated,  but  the  greatest  care  is  to 
be  used  not  to  allow  the  acid  to  touch  the 
inside,  as  it  will  instantly  remove  the  fine 
enamelled  surface.  After  the  corrosion,  the 
shell  may  be  brushed  over  w-ith  emery  or 
tripoli  by  way  of  polish.  This  may  be  done 
in  cases  where  the  polished  insides  happen 
to  be  touched  with  the  corrosive  fluid  ; out 
in  all  instances  where  the  places  cleared  by 
the  acid  are  of  a white  or chaiky  appearance, 
they  should  be  washed  over  with  Florence 
oil,  and  then  rubbed  hard  with  a piece  of 
flannel  and  a nail  brush.  This  mode  gives 
the  shell  the  appearance  of  nature,  and  at 
the  same  time  stops  the  action  of  the  acid, 
should  any  remain  in  the  shell,  and  is  of 
great  use  in  preserving  it  from  decay. 

SHELLS,  TO  Polish, — This  may  be  done 
either  by  hand  labour  or  by  varnishing  ; in 
both  cases,  all  the  rough  parts  must  be  Well 
rubbed  down  with  emery  and  water.  If 
they  are  to  be  polished  by  hand  (which  is 
the  best  and  most  lasting  way),  after  they 
have  received  two  or  three  courses  of  emery, 
of  different  degrees  of  fineness,  they  mu.st 
be  finished  with  buff-leather,  dressed  with 
rottenstone  and  oil. 

SHBRBET.-Sherbet,  as  it  Is  generally 
prepared,  is  in  fact  weak  spirits  and  water. 
First  clarify  the  sugar,  that  is  bring  it  to  a 
clear  syrup  in  the  following  ways  : To  two 
{lounds  of  loaf  sugar  allow  a pint  of  spring 
water,  and  the  wiiite  and  shell  of  one  egg 
well  beaten.  Break  up  the  sugar  in  large 
lumps,  and  set  it  over  the  firein  a preserving 
pan  or  brass  skillet,  with  three-quarters  of 
of  tlie  water  and  the  egg.  Stir  till  the 
sugar  is  dissolved  and  the  syrup  begins  to 
get  warm,  but  no  longer;  when  it  bolls 
last,  pour  in  the  remaining  cold  wafer, 
which  will  throw  up  the  scum.  When  it 
again  boils  up,  remove  from  the  fire,  and 
stand  it  aside  to  settle ; then  remove  all 
scum,  which  place  on  a hair  sieve  or  musliu 
strainer,  but  if  the  latter,  do  not  squeeze  it. 
What  freely  runs  through  is  to  be  returned 
to  the  rest,  which  boils  up  once  more,  and 
again  settle  and  skim.  This  quantity  of 
sugar  will  be  sufficient  to  sweeten  from 
three  to  four  gallons  of  sherbet,  according  us 
it  is  liked  more  or  less  sweet.  To  this,  when 
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cold,  may  be  added  for  flavouring  one 
drachm  or  a drachm  and  a half  of  almond 
flavouring;  bottle,  cork  close,  and  keep  in  a 
dry  place.  When  the  sherbet  is  to  be  made, 
to  every  quart  of  water  allow  six  or  eight 
moderate-sized  sticks  of  rhubarb  ; if  of  the 
giant  sort,  three  or  four  will  be  sufficient. 
Out  them  up  with  a silver  knife,  boil 
them  ten  minutes,  strain  the  boiling  liquor 
on  to  the  thin- shaved  rind  of  a lemon,  or 
if  more  convenient  use  pure  essence  of 
lemon  ; eight  or  ten  drops  will  be  sufllcient. 
It  may  be  added  to  the  clarified  sugar,  of 
which  four  tablespoonfuls  are  to  be  stirred 
to  the  strained  liquor.  Let  it  stand  five  or 
six  hours  before  using.  The  rhubarb  may 
be  sweetened  and  used  for  a tart. 

SIIEKRY.  — Wine-merchants  distin- 
guish several  kinds  of  sherry,  as  pale  and 
brown  and  there  are  various  degrees  of  each. 
Sherry  in  general  is  of  an  amber  colour,  and 
when  good  it  has  a fine  aromatic  odour,  with 
something  of  the  agreeable  bitterness  of  the 
peach  kernel.  When  new  it  is  harsh  ana 
fiery,  and  requires  to  be  mellowed  in  the 
wood  for  four  or  five  years.  Sherry  is  much 
in  favour  in  England,  as  being  a light 
pleasant  wine,  and  more  suitable  general 
drinking  than  any  other.  Amiutellado 
sherry  is  highly  esteemed,  being,  when 
genuine,  entirely  devoid  of  brandy,  and 
equally  free  from  acid. 

SHERRY  COBBLER. — Take  some  very 
fine  and  clean  ice,  break  into  small  pieces, 
fill  a tumbler  to  within  an  inch  of  the  top, 
with  it  put  a tablespoonful  of  plain  syrup, 
capillaire,  or  any  other  flavour— some  prefer 
strawberry— add  the  quarter  of  the  zest  of  a 
lemon,  and  a few  drops  of  the  juice.  Fill 
with  sherry,  stir  it  up,  and  let  it  stand  for 
five  or  six  minutes.  Sip  it  gently  through  a 
straw. 

SHINGLES. — A spreading  inflammatory 
eruptive  disease,  generally  attacking  the 
trunk  of  the  body,  and  preceded  for  two 
or  three  days  by  ordinary  febrile  symptoms, 
accompanied  with  a sense  of  scalding  heat 
and  tingling  of  the  skin,  and  with  sharp 
pains  through  the  chest.  Tlie  eruption  con- 
sists of  several  red  patches  of  an  irregular 
form  and  at  a little  distance  from  eacii 
other,  upon  each  of  which  there  are  nume- 
rous small  elevations,  which  enlarge  and 
become  filled  with  a transparent  fluid. 
These  gradually  increase  in  numher,  spread- 
ing in  a straight  line  from  tlie  front  to  the 
spine,  and  alter  the  fourth  day,  break  and 
form  a dark-coloured  scab,  whicli  on  ialling 
off'  leaves  a series  of  small  pits.  Shingles 
are  most  prevalent  in  the  spring,  and  gene- 
rally attack  young  people  between  the  ages 
of  lifteen  and  twenty.  The  treatment  is 
purely  constitutional,  and  should  embrace 
mild  laxatives,  and  a cooling  fever  mixture, 
such  as  is  jirescribed  below.  No  application 
is  needed  to  the  rash  itself,  ns  that  can  only 
be  expelled  by  the  use  of  the  subjoined  pills 
and  mixture.  Take  of 

Compound  rhubarb  pill, 
and  compound  colo- 
cynth  pill,  of  each  . . j drachm. 


Mix,  and  divide  into  twelve  pills,  one  to  be- 
taken twice  a day.  Take  of 

Liquor  of  acetate  of  am- 
monia and  camphor 
mixture,  of  each  ...  2 ounces 

Spirits  of  nitre  and  ipeca- 
cuanha wine,  of  each  . 2 drachms 

Water ir  ounce 

Mix.  Take  a tablespoonful  every  four  or 
five  hours.  At  the  same  time  the  diet 
should  be  low,  and  when  much  nausea  at- 
tends the  first  stage,  an  emetic  may  be 
taken  advantageously. 

SHOES. — This  article  of  wearing  apparel 
as  distinguished  from  boots,  is  best  adapted 
for  summer  wear,  or  for  those  persons  who 
have  a great  deal  of  walking.  For  the 
cleaning  and  preservation  of  shoes  see 
Boots. 

SHOOTING. -See  Sporting. 

SHOP-TAKING,  Directions  eor. — 
Persons  who  are  about  to  take  a place  of 
business,  will  And  it  to  their  interest, 
previously  to  doing  so,  to  be  guided  by  the 
following  directions.  Small  Capitalists.  In 
the  case  of  a person  who  has  no  intimate 
knowledge  of  any  particular  trade,  but 
having  a very  small  capital  is  about  to 
embark  it  in  the  exchange  of  commodities 
for  cash,  in  order  to  obtain  an  honest 
livelihood  thereby.  It  is  clear  that  unless 
such  a person  starts  with  proper  precaution 
and  judgment,  the  capital  will  be  expended 
without  adequate  results ; rent  and  taxes 
will  accumulate,  the  stock  will  be  dead  or 
become  deteriorated,  and  loss  and  ruin  must 
follow.  For  the  least  abs'orption  acting 
upon  a small  capital  will  soon  dry  up  its 
source ; and  it  is  needless  to  picture  the 
trouble  that  will  accrue,  when  the  main- 
spring of  a tradesman’s  success  abides  by 
him  no  more.  Larger  Capitalists.  The  case 
of  the  larger  capitalist  can  scarcely  be 
considered  an  e.xception  to  the  same  rule. 
For  it  is  probable  that  the  larger  capitalist, 
upon  commencing  a business,  would  sink 
more  of  his  f unds  in  a larger  stock— would 
incur  liability  to  a heavier  rent;  and  ihe 
attendant  fa.xes,  the  wages  of  assistants 
and  servants,  would  be  greater  ; and,  there- 
fore, if  the  return  come  not  speedily,  unfor- 
tunate consequences  must  sooner  or  later 
ensue.  Localities.  Large  or  small  capitalists, 
should  upon  entering  on  a shop-keeping 
speculation,  consider  well  the  nature  of  the 
locality  in  which  they  propose  to  carry  on 
trade,  the  number  of  tlie  population,  and 
the  habits  and  wants  of  the  people  living  in 
tlie  immediate  neighbourhood,  also  tlie  ex- 
tent to  which  they  are  already  supplied 
with  that  class  of  goods  the  new  advent  urer 
proposes  to  oiler  them.  Aeir  Neighbourhoods. 
There  is  a tendency  among  small  capitalists 
to  embark  their  fortunes  in  new  neighbour- 
hoods, with  the  e.xpectation  of  making  an 
early  connection,  l^ow  rents,  also,  serv-e  as 
an  attraction  to  these  localities  ; it  is  how- 
ever a pretty  well  ascertaiiml  fact,  that  the 
majority  of  shopkeepers  in  a new  neighbour- 
hood almost  always  fail.  The  shops  are 
generally  entered  upofl  at  the  very  earliess 
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moment  that  the  state  of  the  locality  will 
permit— even  while  the  streets  are  unpaved, 
and  while  the  roads  are  as  rough  and  un- 
even as  country  lanef  The  consequence  is, 
that  as  the  few  inhabitants  of  these 
localities  have  frequent  communication  with 
adjacent  towns,  they,  as  a matter  of  habit 
or  choice,  supply  their  chief  wants  there- 
from ; and  the  shopkeeper  in  the  locality 
depends  for  support  upon  the  accidental 
oustom  which  lorgetfulness,  the  state  of 
the  weather,  or  other  fortuitous  circura- 
•stances  allow.  Thus  it  occurs  that  while  the 
new  district  is  becoming  peopled,  the  funds 
of  the  small  shopkeeper  are  gradually  eaten 
up,  and  failure  overtakes  him  just  at  the 
time  when  a more  cautious  speculator  steps 
in  to  profit  by  the  connection  already  formed, 
and  to  take  advantage  of  the  now  improved 
condition  of  the  locality.  It  is,  therefore, 
desirable  for  the  small  capitalist  rather  to 
run  the  risk  of  a more  expensive  rent,  in  a 
well-peopled  district,  than  to  resort  to  places 
where  the  demand  is  slow  and  uncertain ; 
for  the  welfare  of  a •small  shopkeeper 
depends  entirely  upon  the  frequency  with 
his  limited  stock  is  cleared  out  and  replaced 
by  fresh  supplies.  Goodwill  and  Fixtures. 
One  plan  of  entering  upon  a shop,  is  to  pay 
a certain  amount  for  what  is  termed  the 
goodwill  of  the  business  ; that  is  to  say,  the 
■new-comer  is  supposed  to  stand  in  the  same 
.position  and  have  like  prospects  as  the 
person  relinquishing  the  shop,  and  has  a 
■connection  with  its  attendant  profits  all 
ready  made  to  his  hands  ; the  extent  ot  the 
trade  done  regulating  the  value  of  the 
goodwill,  and  in  many  cases  it  is  customary 
to  give  a large  sum  in  this  way,  inasmuch  as 
the  profits  derivable  show  a liberal  per- 
centage on  the  amount  thus  invested.  In 
purchasing  a business  under  these  con- 
ditions, it  is  necessary  to  exercise  the 
greatest  caution  and  discretion  in  order  that 
the  in-comer  may  not  be  disappointed  or 
deceived.  When  a person  wishes  to  dispose 
of  the  goodwill  of  his  business,  he  fre- 
quently exaggerates  the  amount  of  his 
takings,  and  will  even  go  so  far  as  to  fabri- 
cate books  and  other  plausible  evidences  of 
a flourishing  trade ; whilst  under  the 
fairest  circumstances  the  out-goer  naturally 
gives  a high  colour  to  matters,  and  reduces 
mere  probabilities  and  contingencies  to  posi- 
tive facts.  When,  therefore,  a person  is 
about  to  purchase  the  goodwill  of  a 
business,  he  should  not  content  himself 
with  an  examination  of  the  books,  or  the 
representations  of  the  person  who  is  about 
to  dispose  of  the  business,  but  he  should 
judge  lor  himself  by  watching  the  trade  for 
a few  days  (if  possible  unobserved),  by 
prevailing  upon  friends  to  do  the  same,  and 
by  noticing  the  characteristics  of  theneigh- 
bouBiood.  It  must  also  be  observed  that 
some  connections  appertain  to  the  shop, 
and  other  connections  to  the  shopkeeper  ; in 
the  former  case,  the  trade  may  be  transferred 

from  oneperson  to  another  without  diminish- 
ing; but  in  the  latter  case,  from  prejudice  and 
predilection,  and  the  exercise  of  personal 
like  and  dislike  which  it  is  impossible  to 
control,  the  new-comer  may  And  that  the 
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old  customers  drop  off  and  trade  sensibly 
diminishes.  In  all  cases,  a clause  should  be 
inserted  in  the  deed  of  purchase,  that  the 
outgoing  tenant  shall  not  open  a shop  in 
the  same  line  of  business  within  a certain 
distance  of  his  former  premises,  thereby 
preventing  him  from  weaning  away  the 
patronage  and  custom  from  his  successor. 
It  would  also  be  as  well  in  such  cases  to 
retain  a portion  of  the  purchase-money,  so 
as  to  meet  any  responsibility  that  may 
arise,  as  well  as  to  exercise  a wholesome 
restraint  upon  the  outgoing  tenant.  With 
regard  to  fixtures,  they  are  sometimes 
included  in  the  goodwill,  but  it  is  always 
better  to  consider  them  as  representing  a 
distinct  value,  and  to  regard  them  as  a 
separate  item;  if  this  be  not  done,  it  is 
probable  that  a great  quantity  of  useless 
material  may  be  purchased  at  an  exorbi- 
tant price,  to  be  afterwards  sold  at  an 
enormous  sacrifice,  or  to  lie  on  the  premises 
as  worthless  lumber.  The  fairer  way  is, 
for  a respectable  broker  to  be  called  in  on 
either  side,  and  any  difference  that  may 
arise  in  their  respective  valuations  to  be 
mutually  adjusted.  Treviously  to  this  being 
done,  however,  the  intending  purchaser 
should  claim  the  privilege  of  rejecting  any 
articles  of  furniture  or  fittings  which  he 
may  deem  useless.  This  option  is  not 
always  to  be  exercised;  where  the  trade  is  a 
very  good  one  and  the  profits  large,  the  out- 
going tenant  takes  up  an  independent 
position,  and  will  listen  to  no  accommoda- 
tion ; but  in  other  cases,  where  moderate 
advantages  exist,  many  privileges  and 
immunities  are  to  be  secured  by  decision, 
firmness,  and  tact.  Fature  of  Articles  sold. 
When  a person  is  about  to  invest  a small 
capital  as  a shopkeeper,  without  having  a 
precise  knowledge  of  any  particular  branch 
of  trade,  and  without  having  a predilection 
for  one  kind  of  business  more  than  another, 
it  becomes  a question  as  to  what  class  of 
goods  he  should  stock  his  shop  with,  so  as  to 
ensure  him  the  quickest  return  for  his  outlay. 
In  taking  this  view  of  the  case,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  necessities  of  life  form  the  most 
reliable  and  readily  saleable  stock  in  trade. 
Thus  people  will  become  hungry  and  must 
have  bread,  which  they  have  neither  the 
time  nor  inclination  to  fetch  from  a dis- 
tance; meat  is  also  a daily  want  which 
must  be  supplied  on  the  spot,  and  vegetables, 
unless  easily  obtainable,  will  in  many  cases 
not  be  purchased.  Therefore,  the  baker, 
the  butcher,  the  greengrocer,  the  beer- 
retailer,  &c.,  are  those  who  find  their 
successes  first  established  in  new  localities 
and  recently-built  shops.  And  not  until 
these  are  doing  well,  should  a shopkeeper 
venture  on  commencing  business  In  such 
localities,  with  what  may  be  termed  the 
super/luities  of  hie.  Manner  and  Address.  Suc- 
cess In  business,  especially  with  young 
beginners  m a new  neighbourhood,  depends 
In  a great  measure  upon  the  way  in  which 
the  siiopkeeper  conducts  himself  towards 
his  customers  : a civil  manner  and  obliging 
disposition  are  most  essential  under  sucli 
conditions  ; they  are  certain  to  win  their 
way,  and  to  work  a favourable  Impressicr 
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on  behalf  of  the  shopkeeper.  On  the  other 
hand,  a disobliging,  pert,  or  sullen  manner, 
will  cause  incalculable  mischief,  and  if  per- 
sisted in,  must  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
resuit  in  failure.  It  is  astonishing  how 
much  injury  may  be  the  consequence  of  a 
single  word,  look,  or  gesture,  incautiously 
indulged  m under  the  influence  of  irritation 
or  impatience.  Such  circumstances,  trifling 
as  they  may  appear,  will  rankle  for  months 
or  years  in  the  bosom  of  the  offended 
customer,  and  will  cause  him  to  deal  at 
another  shop  at  considerable  personal  in- 
convenience, rather  than  be  subjected  to 
what  he  considers  indifference  or  insult. 
Attention  to  business  is  another  material 
ingredient  of  success.  Persons  have  natu- 
rally greater  confidence  in  a shop  which  is 
conducted  under  the  owner’s  immediate 
supervision,  than  in  one  which  is  left 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  subordinates.  Not 
only  is  civility  ensured,  but  the  chances  are 
that  the  purchaser  will  more  readily  obtain 
the  article  desired,  and  at  better  value  for 
his  money.  Method,  Regularity,  Punctuality. 
The  observance  of  these  three  qualities  is 
most  important ; and  whether  the  business 
be  large  or  small,  they  should  never  be  lost 
sight  ot.  The  keeping  of  books,  accounts, 
&c.,  should  be  carried  out  on  some  settled 
and  definite  plan,  no  matter  how  primitive 
it  may  be,  so  that  the  bookkeeper  may  find  it 
easy  of  reference,  and  that  every  transaction 
appears  to  speak  for  itself  in  a clear  and 
straightforward  manner.  Method  should 
also  oe  observed  in  the  keeping  of  stock, 
and  chiefly  establishing  some  system  by 
which  any  article  that  is  getting  low  may 
be  ordered  at  once,  so  that  a customer  may 
not  be  told  that  they  are  “out  of  it.”  and 
thus  drive  that  customer  to  another  shop,  to 
which  he  may  possibly  transfer  the  whole  of 
his  future  patronage.  Regularity  chiefly 
consists  in  doing  one  thing  at  a time,  and 
never  beginning  a second  until  the  first  is 
despatched.  Much  of  the  confusion,  and 
many  of  the  mistakes  in  business  un- 
doubtedly arise  from  the  foolish  custom  of 
attempting  to  do  several  things  at  once, 
the  consequence  being  that  not  one  is 
properly  performed,  and  an  immense  loss  of 
lime  and  labour  Is  entailed  in  rectifying  the 
errors  resulting  from  this  loose  method  of 
conducting  business.  Tliat  which  appears 
to  be  the  longest  and  most  tedious  process 
in  the  transaction  of  business,  is  in  the 
majority  of  cases  the  most  expeditious, 
and  it  is  astonishing  how  much  real  labour 
may  be  performed  in  the  course  of  the  day 
when  done  in  this  orderly,  quiet,  and 
methodical  manner.  The  advantages  of 
punctuality  and  the  evils  attending  the 
non-observance  of  it  are  i)atent  to  every- 
body. Nothing  is  more  irritating  to  the 
man  of  business  than  to  have  his  arrange- 
ments thrown  out,  and  his  ]>lans  dis- 
organized, owing  to  the  disregard  of 
punctuality  on  the  part  of  some  other 
person ; aud  no  character  can  be  more 
fatal  to  a tradesman  than  that  of  liis 
being  sure  not  to  keep  his  appointment 
when  he  has  made  one.  On  the  other  hand, 
a person  who  observes  his  engagements  to 


the  letter,  and  who  can  be  relied  upon  with 
certainty  is  always  held  in  high  estimation 
and  favourable  regard.  The  fact  makes 
itself  felt  that  a man  who  is  thus  particular 
in  keeping  his  word  in  slight  matters,  will 
be  equally  scrupulous  in  weightier  affairs ; 
and  that,  in  short,  he  is  actuated  by  a 
defined  intention  and  a moral  purpose  to 
regard  the  convenience,  the  wishes,  the 
feelings  of  others  as  well  as  his  own.  Con- 
nection. In  provincial  towns,  and  under  sun- 
dry peculiar  circumstances,  “connection” 
has  a great  deal  to  do  with  the  success  of  the 
shopkeeper.  Thus,  for  instance,  if  a shop- 
keeper proposed  to  setup  a rivalry  against  an 
old-established  and  respectable  tradesman, 
he  would  act  wisely  to  pause  before  he  made 
the  attempt.  But  if  he  felt  confident  that 
his  own  connection  was  sufficient  to  support 
him,  then  the  objection  to  the  venture  might 
be  overruled.  Connections,  however,  must 
not  be  too  implicitly  relied  upon.  They  are 
as  a rule  more  exacting  and  less  easily  satis- 
fied than  the  general  public,  and  are  open 
to  the  following  fecial  drawbacks  Your 
“connection.”  of  course,  expects  you  to 
give  credit.  Your  “ connection  ” is  surprised 
that  you  should  be  so  importunate  about 
your  little  account.  Your  “connection” 
reminds  you  of  certain  obligations  that  you 
are  under.  Your  “connection”  finds  that 
your  goods  are  neither  better  nor  cheaper 
than  those  of  any  other  tradesman.  Your 
“connection”  after  a little  while  finds  posi- 
tive disparagement  against  your  goods, 
comparing  them  with  articles  bou^t  at 
another  establishment  by  a friend.  Your 
“connection  ” consequently  goes  over  to  that 
other  establishment,  too  often  forgetting  to 
settle  your  little  account,  and  when  you 
venture  to  remonstrate,  you  lose  your  “con- 
nection.” Connection,  as  applied  to  trade, 
is  a term  capable  of  being  subdivided  : tlius 
there  is  the  Religious  Connection.  These  are 
naturally  formed  in  small  towns  and  vil- 
lages where  the  instincts  and  habits  of  a 
man  are  known,  to  his  neighbours.  But 
however  much  this  may  prevail,  and  what- 
ever seeming  advantage  there  may  be  at- 
tending it,  a man  should  never  seem  to 
make  a show  of  religion  the  means  of 
worldly  advancement;  if  he  does  so,  he 
will  assuredly  fail.  The  truth  will  out  at 
some  time  or  the  other,  and  he  will  be  re- 
garded as  a black  sheep;  and  having  built 
up  his  expectations  and  regulated  his  ex- 
penditure with  certain  views  of  support, 
the  moment  that  support  is  withdrawn 
down  the  whole  superstructure  will  come. 
As  with  religion  so  with  politics.  An 
ephemeral  political  connection  may  be 
gained  by  the  shopkeeper  being  guilty  of 
some  piece  of  time-serving,  or  disreputable 
traffic  of  opinion ; but  ns  a rule,  he  who 
discharges  his  duty  as  a good  citizen  con- 
sistently and  conscientiously,  will  gain  more 
permanent  and  lasting  support,  and  will,  at 
one  and  the  same  time,  augment  the  profits 
of  his  business  and  enlarge  the  circle  of  his 
friends.  Treatment  o/ Servant.i.  A shopkeeper 
may  do  himself  a great  deal  of  harm  or  of 
good  by  the  manner -in  which  he  treats  hi.s 
servants.  The  true  way  is,  by  kind  treat- 
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inent  and  adequate  remuneration  to  en- 
deavour to  make  those  employed  in  your 
service  feel  conscious  that  your  success  is 
their  own,  and  your  advancement  is  theirs. 
J5y  so  doing',  an  identity  of  interests  wili 
be  established,  which  of  itself  possesess  the 
elements  of  success:  besides,  taking  an 
every-day  view  of  the  matter,  it  must 
be  understood  that  certain  customers  have  a 
wish  to  be  attended  on  by  certain  shop- 
aosistants,  and  that  when  these  leave  one 
service  and  enter  another  they  will  follow 
them  there. — Hook : Shopkeeper  s Guides 

is.  6d. 

SHORT  BISCUITS.  — Half  a pound  of 
butter,  half  a pound  of  sifted  sugar,  one 
eg^  a little  ginger,  and  a few  caraway- 
seeds,  with  as  much  flour  as  will  make  it 
into  a paste  ; roll  it  out,  and  cut  it  into 
biscuits. 

SHORT- BREAD.  — Rub  one  pound  of 
butter,  and  twelveounces  of  finely- powdered 
loaf  sugar  into  two  pounds  of  flour  with  the 
hand,  make  it  into  a stiff  paste  with  four 
e-'gs  • roll  out  to  double  the  thickness  of  a 
riennypiece,  cut  it  into  round  or  square 
cakes,  pinch  the  edges,  stick  slices  of 
• candied-peel  and  some  caraway  comhts  on 
the  top,  and  bake  them  on  iron  plates  in  a 
warm  oven. 

SHORT-CAKES.— Rub  half  a pound  of 
butter  down  into  a pound  of  flour,  and  mix 
one  egg,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  sifted  sugar, 
and  as  much  milk  as  will  make  a paste. 
Roll  this  out  thin,  and  cut  out  the  cakes 
with  any  fancy  shapes,  or  the  top  of  a yvine- 
glass  ; place  on  tin  plates,  strew  oyer  with 
sugar,  or  cover  the  top  of  each  with  isinglass, 
and  hake  for  ten  minutes. 

SHOT- BELT. —When  the  shoulder  shot- 
belt  proves  oppressive,  it  will  be  found 
convenient,  and  less  burdensome,  to  have  a 


belt  affixed  to  the  waist  as  here  represented, 
with  mimeroiis  partitions  arranged  along  it. 
Into  each  of  these  a cliarge  may  be  thrust, 
'Jey 


which  being  double,  and  the  belt  affording 
si.x  or  seven  compartments,  wilt  afford 
stowage  for  nearly  thirty  charges. 

SHREWSBURY  CAKES.  — Beat  to  a 
cream  a pound  of  fresh  butter ; add  the  same 
quantity  of  well-dried  flour,  a pound  of 
sugar,  finely  powdered,  an  ounce  and  a half 
of  caraway  seeds,  and  six  eggs  well-beaten 
in  a little  orange- flower  water ; add,  last  ot 
all,  half  a wineglassful  of  ratafia,  and  mix 
the  whole  thoroughly  together ; make  it  into 
a paste,  roll  it  to  the  thickness  of  a five- 
shilling  piece,  cut  it  into  shapes,  and  bake 
oh  floured  tins. 

Butter,  lib. ; flour,  lib. ; sugar,  lib. ; 
caraway  seeds,  ijoz.;  eggs,  6;  orange-flower 
water,  to  flavour  ; ratafia,  i wineglassful. 

SHRIMP  SAUCE.— Pick  half  a pint  of 
shrimps,  and  mix  them  in  a saucepan  with 
as  much  melted  butter  (brought  to  the 
thickness  of  cream)  as  you  may  require,  and 
a teaspoonful  of  essence  of  anchovies.  For 
a family  sauce  the  heads  and  skins  should 
be  boiled  up  in  a separate  saucepan,  and  the. 
liquor  which  is  strained  from  them  mixed 
with  the  hotter  ; but  as  it  is  apt  to  give  too 
strong  a flavour,  if  you  wish  to  make  a 
delicate  sauce  you  had  better  not  use  it. 

SHRIMPS,  Fresh  Water.— Wherever 
these  are  found  the  weeds  abound  with  them. 
Take  plenty  of  this  weed,  and  place  it. 
shrimps  and  all,  in  a large  wide-mouthed 
earthen  jar.  Just  cover  the  weed  with 
water,  and  tie  a piece  of  cheese-cloth  or 
something  which  will  afford  free  ventilation 
over  the  top,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  they 
will  travel  a considerable  distance.  Ot 
course  the  changing  of  the  water  a few  times 
during  the  journey  would  promote  the 
certainty  of  their  arriving  in  good  condition, 
as  forty-eight  hours  is  rather  a longjourney. 
Supposing  them  to  arrive  alive  and  heal- 
thy it  is  better  to  keep  them  in  some 
enclosed  place  for  some  time,  where  they 
could  have  fresh  water,  and  keep  it  well 
supplied  with  fresh  weed,  until  the  stock 
had  materially  increased,  so  as  to  ensure  a 
fair  chance  of  their  being  finally  introduced 
to  the  river  in  sufficient  numbers  to  do  "'Cli 
and  Increase.  Some  perforated  zinc  plates 
or  fine  wire-sieving  let  into  the  sides  of  a 
well-seasoned  trough  or  box,  and  defended 
on  the  outside  by  something  coarser,  to 
prevent  the  choking  up  of  the  apertures, 
which,  it  is  needless  to  say,  must  be  kept 
clean  and  open,  will  answer  for  this  purpose, 
if  sunk  in  a tolerably  clear  and  rapid  part  of 
the  stream  ; and  the  stock  may  be  kept  up 
in  the  box  to  feed  the  river  with. 

Sll  RIMES,  I’RESERVATION  OF.— IftlieSC 
are  kept  from  one  meal  to  another,  beioro 
putting  them  on  the  table  they  should  bo 
washed  in  a slightly  warm  water,  which 
will  restore  their  original  firmness,  and 
render  them  easy  to  separate  from  the 
shells.  When  they  are  kept  until  at  all 
tainted,  they  are  very  unwholesome,  and 
should  be  thrown  away. 

SII  RIME  EIE.— Elck  a quart  of  shrimps, 
if  they  are  salt,  season  them  with  only  mate 
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and  a clove  or  two.  Mince  two  or  three 
anchovies,  mix  these  with  spice,  and  then 

butter  at 


the  bottom  of  the  dish,  and  cover  the  slirimps 
with  a glass  of  sliarp  white  wine  The 
paste  must  be  light  and  thin.  They  do  not 
take  long  baking, 

windows 

employed  lor  the  purposes  of  security,  and 

wooden  shutter 
ordinarily  used  having  been  found  extreme!  v 
insecure,  a new  kind  made  of  iron  lath  has 
been  recently  introduced.  These  are  also 
raised  and  lowered  upon  a simple  and 
■convenient  plan,  and  have  the  advantage  of 
being  perfectly  impenetrable,  “ 

crabs, — Make  a rich  syrup 
with  sugar,  the  juice  and  rinds  of  lemons 
cloves,  and  a little  brandy,  A little  red 
currant  jelly  improves  the  colour.  When  it 
boils,  throw  in  the  fruit,  which  must  be 
ijuitenpe  Let  it  boil  for  a few  minutes, 
and  take  it  up,  and  let  it  cool.  Boil  ao-ain 
and  continue  doing  so  until  the  crabs  become 
quite  soft.  They  must  not  be  left  long  on 
the  fare,  or  else  the  skins  would  break. 

SICK  CHAMBER,  Management  of. 

room  in  which  a sick  person  is  confined 
should  be  of  considerable  size,  lofty,  and 
■turnished  with  a fire-place.  Well- ventilated 
rooms  are  in  all  cases  of  illness  indispensable : 
yet  ventilation  should  be  so  regulated  that 
no  current  of  air  should  pass  immediately 
over  the  patient’s  bed  or  chair.  It  may 
always  be  supposed  that  draughts  of  air 
.prevail  m the  direction  of  the  fire-place, 
trorn  any  vvindow  or  door ; and  hence,  in 
such  situations,  the  invalid  should  not  be 
permitted  either  to  lie  or  sit.  In  cases  of 
lever  especially,  the  ventilation  of  the  sick- 
chamber  demands  attention,  and  will  most 
materially  expedite  convalescence.  As  a 
general  rule,  the  temperature  of  the  sick- 
room should  not  be  below  sixty  degrees  of 
iiiircnh^it.  1 he  kind  of  bedding*  ol  invalids 
IS  a subject  of  importance  to  their  comfort 
In  some  cases  a well-stufled  feather  bed  is 
to  be  preferred  to  mattresses,  which  for  fever 
or  paralytic  patients  are  not  sulliciently 
yielding.  By  the  constant  pressure  of  any 
partof  the  body  on  the  unyielding  surface, 
the  part  becomes  inllumed  and  a sore  ensues.’ 

A feather-bed  may,  however,  be  too  soft, 
and  become  easily  disarranged  ; the  patient 
may  be  too  ill  to  admit  of  the  bed  being 
niade  daily,  and  in  such  cases  it  becomes 
lumpy  and  extremely  irritating-.  The  spring 
mattresses  are  the  most  unobjectionable  ol' 
any  ; they  give  way  easily  to  pressure,  and 
spring  up  by  means  of  their  elastic  stuHings, 
as  soon  as  the  pressure  is  removed.  They 
require  no  daily  making,  and  afford  the 
patient  much  assistance  from  their  elasti- 
city,  in  turning  from  one  aide  to  the  other. 
Jhe  water,  or  Arnott  bed,  is  also  another 

valuable  contrivance  for  mitigating  the  suf- 
ferings and  weariness  of  the  victims  to 
lingering,  yet  fatal  diseases.  In  using  it, 
the  liead  and  shoulders  of  the  patient  must 
be  supported  upon  some  fixed  substance, 
•otherwise,  being  heavier  thau  the  limb,  tlie 


inclination  of  the  body  will  be  the  reverse  of 
that  which  is  natural.  On  whatever  bed  a 
patient  lies,  it  should  be  large  enough  to 
admit  of  his  being  removed  from  one  side  to 
the  other,  to  admit  of  changes  in  the  bed- 
linen,  as  well  as  to  afford  relief  in  posture  to 
the  sufferer  ; or  if  the  bed  be  small,  a second 
bed  in  the  room  answers  the  same  ends,  as 
well  as  admitting  of  daily  exposure,  for  a 
short  period,  of  the  bed  or  bedding  to  the 
air  of  the  room,  when  it  may  be  again 
shaken  well,  and  made  and  prepared  for  the 
j ’ whom,  when  again  carried,  it  will 
afford  considerable  relief  and  refreshment. 
One  important  thing  in  the  management  of 
a sick  chamber  is  to  keep  it  as  still  as 
possible ; the  least  noise  jars  upon  the  acute 
sensibilities  of  the  sufferer,  and  these  dis- 
turbances, if  frequently  repeated,  are  liable 
to  produce  the  worst  consequences.  To 
ensure  perfect  stillness,  any  defect  of  the 
furniture,  such  as  the  creaking  of  chairs,  the 
rattling  of  boards,  the  shaking  of  windows, 
and  the  slamming  of  doors,  should  be  at 
once  remedied.  The  same  precautions  should 
be  exercised  when  performing  any  little 
ofnce,  as  poking  the  fire,  filling  and  emptying 
vessels,  moving  articles  from  one  place  tS 
another,  all  ot  which  can  with  care  be 
performed  so  as  to  be  almost  inaudible  to 
the  sick  person.  The  furniture,  hangings, 
and  paper  of  a sick- chamber  should  be  of  a 
cheerful  cast  without  being  too  glaring  and 
conspicuous.  The  bed  curtains  especially, 
which  meet  the  patient’s  eye  the  most, 
should  be  of  a dark  green  colour,  a shade 
most  grateful  to  the  sight.  Every  article  of 
that  is  likely  to  afford  comfort  and 
relief  to  the  sufferer,  should  when  possible 
be  obtained.  These  need  not  in  every  case 
be  purchased,  but  may  be  hired  at  a com- 
paratively  trilling  cost.  Sluch  good  may  be 
effected  by  placing  before  a patient  some 
pleasing  and  grateful  object,  thus  a bouquet 
of  fresh  flowers,  placed  upon  the  table  in  the 
nivalid  s view  is  calculated  to  exercise  a 
beneficial  effect  upon  his  susceptible  aud 
sensitive  system.  The  sight  of  old  and  dear 
friends  is  also  calculated  to  aid  recovery, 
and  if  these  visits  can  be  managed  im- 
promptu ns  it  were,  without  any  parade  or 
bustle,  so  much  the  better.  When  the 
patient  is  capable  of  sitting  up,  a,  seat 
contrived  for  him  near  the  Tvindow.  so  that 
lie  may  look  out  without  fatiguing  himself 
will  be  very  acceptable  to  him ; and  when  he 
gets  better  still,  and  is  just  able  to  move 
about,  the  arm  of  a friend  on  either  side  to 
assist  his  steps  across  the  ch.amber  will  be 
of  material  assistance  and  comfort  to  him. 

In  a word,  nothing  that  humanity  can 
dictate,  or  experience  suggest,  should  be 
disregarded  in  the  management  of  the  sick 
chamber;  and  no  time  or  labour  can  be  ill- 
bestowed  in  bringing  to  bear  the  numerous 
kind  offices  which  the  sick  demand  at  our 
hands,  and  which  it  may  be  our  lot  one  day 
to  require.  — See  Invamd  Eurniture, 
Nuusi:  FOR  TiiF.  Sick,  &c. 

SICKLE. — A well-known  agricultural 
imjilenieiit,  the  varieties  of  which  are  con- 
fined to  two  very  distinct  forms,  the  toothed 
and  the  smooth-edged  sickles.  In  the 
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formation  of  tlie  sickle,  the  curvature  of  the 

blade  is  a point 
of  great  im- 
portance ; for , 
there  is  a cer- 
tain curvature 
that  will  give 
to  the  muscles 
of  the  right 
arm  the  least 
possible  cause 
for  exertion, 
while  there  are 
other  curves 
that  if  given  to 
the  blade  of 
the  sickle,  would  cause  the  reaper  to  expend 
a great  amount  of  unnecessary  exertion  in 
the  arm,  and  a consequent  unnecessary 
fatigue  would  follow.— See  Scythe. 

SIDE,  PAIN  IN,  Remedy  foh.  — At 
bed-time  take  a fresh  cabbage-leaf,  hold  it 
near  the  fire  till  quite  warm,  and  then  apply 
it  to  the  atfeoted  part,  binding  it  tight  with 
a cloth  round  the  body;  let  it  remain  for 
twelve  hours  or  more,  when  it  will  generally 
be  found  to  have  removed  the  pain.  If  not 
entirely  removed,  it  will  be  well  to  repeat 
the  application  of  a fresh  leaf,  allowing  it  to 
remain  on  the  same  time  as  the  first. 

SIDEBOARD.— One  of  the  most  useful 
articles  of  furniture  in  a household,  and 
particularly  so  when  the  room  in  which  it  is 
placed  is  destitute  of  a cupboard.  The  size 
of  the  sideboard  should  be  proportioned  to 
the  dimensions  of  the  room,  otherwise  it 
will  by  its  extraordinary  capacity  dwarf  the 
other  articles  of  furniture  by  which  it  is 
surrounded.  Sideboards  arc  generally  made 
of  mahogany.  The  most  convenient  kind  is 
that  seen  in  the  annexed  figure,  called  a 
pedestal  sideboard,  having  on  each  side 


doors  enclosing'  shelves  or  drawers  lor  hold- 
ing plate.  li<iuors,  and  other  articles  ; at  the 
bottom  may  be  a deep  drawer  with  paxti- 
tions.  A wine-cooler  may  also  be  placed  in 
the  centre  vacancy. 

SIEVE.— A utensil  employed  in  the  va- 
rious operations  of  the  kitchen  and  the 
labcraiory.  They  are  variously  made  ot 
wire-cloth,  hair-cloth,  or  of  open  lawn  or 
muslin.  Pierced  zinc  is  also  used,  and  on 
emergencies,  parchment  strained  over  a 
frame  and  pierced  with  numerous  holes  with 
a hot  iron  answers  tolerably  well.  In  using 
sieves,  the  operation  will  be  expedited  by 
stirring  the  contents  from  time  to  time,  so 
as  to  prevent  the  outlets  from  becoming 
clog'red.  When  they  are  done  with,  they 
should  be  thoroughly  washed  and  hung  up 
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to  drain  and  dry ; it  will  be  also  better  to- 
have  two  or  three  sieves  in  use,  to  prevent 
one  mixture  being  impregnated  -with  the 
disagreeable  ingredients  of  a preceding  one. 

SIFTER.— A contrivance  used  for  agri- 
cultural and  horticultural  purposes  for  fining, 
or  sorting  earths,  gravel,  tanner’s  bark,  &c. 
The  sifter  shown  in  the  accompanying  en- 
graving consists  of  a ■wire  frame  with  a.- 
jointed  fulcrum,  by  which  it  can  be  placed' 


sloping  to  any  required  degree  ; the  soil  or 
other  material  requires  to  be  dry,  well 
broken,  and  then  thrown  loosely  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  screen.  In  gravel-sifters 
the  wires  are  placed  wider,  according  to  the 
use  to  which  the  gravel  is  to  be  applied.  Im 
general,  a quarter  of  an  inch  is  the  width 
for  earth,  and  half  an  inch  for  garden- 
gravel  -,  but  for  gravel  used  in  the  highways, 
one  inch  is  not  too  wide  for  excluding  small- 
Stull',  nor  two  inches  too  narrow  for  admit- 
ting the  small  stones  to  be  used.  A mould- 
sifter,  used  for  sifting  mould  for  small  pots, 
is  a piece  of  cloth  of  wire  firmly  attached  to- 
a circular  rim,  the  holes  in  which  need  not 
be  above  a quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
Sifters  are  also  required  in  gardening  for 
cleaning  seeds ; and  wooden  sifters  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  for  airing  or  keeping  fruit. 

SIGHT,  Pkeservation  of.— Take  care 
of  your  eyes.  Most  people  may  preserve 
good  sight  through  their  whole  lives  by 
taking  care  of  it ; and  yet  most  people  fori  eit 
it  by  neglecting  it.  Among  the  rules  lor 
keeping  the^eyes  sound  and  healthy,  the 
following  are  some  of  the  most  important • 
Avoid  glaring  liglits  ; avoid  abrupt,  ■violent 
transitions  from  light  to  darkness,  and  Irom 
heat. to  cold;  keep  the  eyes  clean;  wash- 
them  with  lukewarm  water.  According  to 
the  old  English  proverb,  “ fasting  spittle  is 
good  for  sore  eyes.”  Most  animals  heal 
their  wounds  by  licking  them  with  their 
tongues,  for  the  saliva  has  great  healing 
virtues  ; therefore,  if  you  suffer  from  irrita- 
tion of  the  eyes,  moisten  your  finger  with 
your  saliva  and  gently  apply  it  to  the  eyes. 
But  do  not  rub  or  press  your  eyes  at  all 
roughly,  unless  you  wish  to  Injure  them. 
Never  allow  dust  or  hairs  to  remain  in  your 
eyes ; but  if  they  get  in,  fill  the  eyes  with 
lukewarm  water,  so  as  to  set  the  encum- 
brance alloat,  and  gently  draw  your  lingers 
across  the  eyes  in  the  direction  of  the  nose 
until  the  offending  substances  slip  out  at 
the  corners.  Do  not  put  pouitices  over  your 
eyes,  lest,  in  attempting  thus  to  draw  out 
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the  inflammatory  disease,  you  draw  out  eyes 
and  all.  In  order  to  preserve  your  eyesight 
preserve  your  general  health  by  air,  e.Kercise 
and  temperance,  and  medicine  when  you 
require  it.  Accustom  your  eyes  to  moderate 
and  varied  exercise,  but  never  strain  them 
by  too  long  persevering  over  a work  which 
they  are  weary  of.  Weak  eyes  are  more 
benefited  by  a green  shade,  or  blue  or  green 
spectacles,  or  railway  goggler  frnade  of  wire) 
and  gauze,  than  by  thick  bandages.  Avoid 
reading  smali  print  after  dinner,  especially 
if  your  dinner  has  been  of  the  epicurean 
order,  and  do  not  read  much  by  ■ candle 
light,  nor  sew  black  clothes.  As  candles 
are  apt  to  flare  up  and  producean  undulating 
glare,  use  a ground  glass  or  oiled  paper  lamp 
instead.  Avoid  exposing  your  eyes  to  an 
artificial  draught  of  air.  Do  not  roast  your 
eyes  by  sitting  too  much  before  a bright 
lire.  If  your  usual  position  exposes  one  eye 
more  than  another  to  a glare  of  light,  pro- 
tect tlie  exposed  eye  by  a green  shade. 
Use  double  eye-glasses  when  you  require 
them  rather  than  single  eye-glasses  or  even 
spectacles,  and  take  care  that  their  focus 
precisely  suits  your  own.  Choose  apart- 
ments that  are  well  and  evenly  lighted. 
Accustom  your  eyes  to  the  natural  influence 
■of  the  atmosphere  and  solar  light;  those 
who  live  in  dark  and  close  rooms  will  pro- 
duce a morbid  weakness  of  the  optic  nerve. 
Beware  of  strong  reflected  lights,  especially 
those  from  white  walls,  chalks,  rock,  for 
white  hardly  absorbs  any  ray,  whereas  the 
other  colours  absorb  many.  Accustom  your 
eyes  to  view  varied  objects  at  near  and 
remote  distances,  as  by  this  means  you  will 
preserve  their  free  play  and  flexibility ; 
whereas  if  you  direct  your  sight  too  exclu- 
sively to  near  objects,  you  will  become  near- 
sighted ; let  the  colour  papers  of  your  rooms 
be  rather  mild  and  soft  than  brilliant  or 
garish.  View  objects  in  oblique  lights  so  as 
avoid  their  direct  reflections,  which  often 
dazzle  the  eyes.  The  best  colour  for  specta- 
cles is  pale  blue.  Do  not  let  glaring  lights 
fall  on  the  paper  while  you  read  or  write. 
Keep  the  eyes  cool  by  temperance,  and  the 
feet  warm  by  exercise.  AVhen  the  eyes  are 
eimply  weak,  a tonic  wash,  such  as  alum- 
water  or  green  tea  and  brandy- water,  is 
beneficial.  When  irritable,  use  weak  goulard 
water,  and  produce  delluxion  from  the  nose 
by  f aking  snuff. 

SILK,  TO  Clean.— Grate  two  or  three 
large  potatoes,  add  to  them  a pint  of  cold 
water,  let  them  stand  a short  time,  and  pour 
off  the  liquid  clear ; or  strain  it  through  a 
sieve,  when  it  will  be  fit  for  \ise.  Lay  the 
silk  on  a flat  surface,  and  apply  the  liquid 
with  a clean  sponge  till  the  dirt  is  well 
separated.  Dip  each  piece  in  a pail  of  clean 
water,  and  hang  up  to  dry  without  wringing. 
Iron  whilstdamp.on  the  wrongside.  Should 
the  silk  be  of  more  than  one  colour,  it  is 
desirable  to  wet  a small  piece  first,  lest  the 
dress  should  be  spoiled  by  moisture  causing 
the  colours  to  run;  but  for  self-coloured 
silks,  the  direction  is  an  excellent  one,  and 
satinettes,  even  of  light  colours  if  notgreased 
or  stained,  make  up  again  nearly  equal  to 
new. 


SILK,  TO KemoveG UKASE  FRO-M. — Upon 
a deal  table  lay  a piece  of  woollen  cloth  or 
baize,  upon  which  lay  smoothly  the  part 
stained,  with  the  right  side  downwards. 
Having  spread  a piece  of  brown  paper  on 
the  top,  apply  a flat-iron  just  hot  enough  to 
scorch  the  paper.  About  five  or  eight  se- 
conds is  usually  sufficient.  Then  rub  the 
stained  part  briskly  with  a piece  of  cap 
paper. 

SILK,  Uses  of,  — Silk  is  an  agreeable 
and  healthy  material.  Used  in  dress,  it 
retains  the  electricity  of  our  bodies  ; in  the 
drapery  of  our  rooms  and  furniture  covers, 
it  reflects  the  sunbeams,  giving  them  a 
quicker  brilliancy,  and  it  heightens  colours 
with  a charming  light.  It  possesses  a cheer- 
fulness of  which  the  dull  surfaces  of  wool 
and  linen  are  destitute.  It  promotes  clean- 
liness, and  will  not  readily  imbibe  dirt.  Its 
continually  growing  use  by  man,  accord- 
ingly, is  beneficial  in  many  ways.  Grace 
and  beauty  even  owe  something  to  silk. 

SILK-WORIIS,  TO  Rear. — The  eggs  of 
the  silkworm  are  generally  brought  on  slips 
of  paper  just  as  they  were  laid  by  the  moth. 
They  should  he  obtained  about  the  latter 
end  of  April,  and  placed  in  trays  made  of 
stout  cartridge  or  thin  pasteboard  of  the 
form  seen  in  the  engraving,  and  this  should 


be  covered  over  with  thin  gauze.  The  trays 
should  have  some  young  lettuce- leaves  placed 
at  the  bottom,  and  may  then  be  placed  in  a 
window  facing  the  south,  where  they  are 
fully  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun  ; there 
they  should  remain  undisturbed  till  they 
begin  to  hatch,  and  as  the  young  worms 
appear  they  should  be  removed  into  other 
trays,  and  fed  with  mulberry- leaves.  The 
temperature  should  be  kept  at  from  sixty- 
si.x  to  seventy  degrees,  and  the  room  should 
be  well  ventilated,  and  should  be  kept  equally 
free  from  damp  or  too  much  dryness.  The 
silkworms  should  be  kept  scrupulously  clean, 
dead  leaves  and  refuse  cleared  carefully  away, 
and  in  lifting  them  from  one  tray  to  another 
they  should  not  be  touched  by  the  lingers, 
but  moved  by  threads  of  cotton  passed  under 
their  bodies,  or  with  a camel-hair  pencil. 
'Die  caterpillar  has  four  moultings,  which 
may  be  ali  accomplished  in  the  period  of 
four  days  each,  if  the  heat  of  the  room  be 
increased  from  ninety-five  to  one  hundred 
degrees.  When  the  heat  is  regulated  to  a 
lower  standard,  the  first  moulting  takes 
place  on  tlie  fourth  or  fifth  day  after  hatch- 
ing, the  second  in  four  days  more,  the  third 
in  live  or  si.\  days  more,  rind  the  last  in 
about  eight  days.  Ten  days  more  are 
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required  after  this  moulting,  so  that  in  about 
thirty-two  days  after  hatching  the  cater- 
pillar has  attained  its  full  size.  During  all 
these  changes  the  worm  requires  the  nicest 
attention . At  the  end  of  the  time  mentioned 
above,  the  worm  changes  to  a clear  pink  or 
flesh  colour,  and  appears  semi-transparent; 
they  refuse  their  lood,  become  restless,  and 
prepare  to  spin  or  form  their  cocoon.  At 
this  time  care  should  be  taken  to  raise  the 
sides  of  the  trays  in  which  they  are  kept,  or 
the  worms  will  climb  over  and  so  be  lost  or 
destroyed.  'Whau  is  called  the  cocoon  nest 
should  now  be  prepared,  by  forming  a piece 
of  writing-paper  into  the  shape  of  a folded 
sugar  paper.  A number  of  these  should  be 
prepared,  and  affixed  to  the  wall  or  in  a 
warm  aspect  with  their  pointed  ends  down- 
wards, and  into  each  one  a single  worm 
should  be  placed  when  it  quits  its  food  and 
seems  ready  to  spin ; it  will  then  dispose  its 
web  in  such  a manner  as  to  leave  a cavity 
within.  Inside  of  this  cocoon,  or  ball  of  silk, 
the  worm  passes  into  its  chrysalis  state, 
it  remains  thus  for  about  fifteen  days,  and 
then  comes  forth  in  the  form  of  a moth.  In 
escaping  from  the  cocoon,  it  will,  if  un- 
checked, destroy  a portion  of  the  silk.  To 
prevent  this,  the  silk  must  be  wound  off 
j>revious  to  the  egress  of  the  moth.  When 
by  taking  up  the  cocoon  it  is  found  that  the 
caterpillar  has  passed  into  the  aurelia,  or 
grub  state,  which  may  easily  be  known  by 
shaking  it,  as  then  the  aurelia,  from  its 
harder  texture  and  being  shrunken  in  size, 
will  be  heard  to  rattle— this  is  the  time  to 
wind  off  the  silk.  The  cocoon  is  placed  in  a 
cup  of  warm  water  after  the  loose  outward 
silK  has  been  removed,  and  then  an  end 


being  taken,  the  whole  continuous  filament 
may  be  wound  off  on  a piece  of  card.  When 
the  silk  is  wound  off,  the  aurelia  appears, 
and  being  put  in  a case  by  itself,  it  remains 
motionless  for  about  twenty  days,  when 
suddenly  it  presents  itself  in  the  appearance 
of  a pale  yellow  moth,  with  wings  which 
seem  scarcely  adapted  for  flight.  It  crawls 
heavily  about  the  place  where  it  has  been 
hatched,  having  a slight  tremor  in  its  wings, 
and  eats  nothing:  the  male  speedily  dies; 
the  females  hover  about  awhile,  and  lay 
their  eggs  on  the  slips  of  paper  presented  to 
them  for  that  purpose,  and  then  perish. 
The  food  upon  which  silk-worms  thrive  the 
best,  and  irom  which  the  best  silk  is  pro- 
duced. will  be  found  to  be  the  leaves  of  the 
mulberry  tree.  I'he  best  mulberry  leaf  of 
any  species  is  that  which  is  called  the  double 
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leaf;  it  is  small,  not  very  succulent,  of  a 
dark  green,  shining,  and  contains  little 
water,  which  may  be  easily  ascertained  in 
drying  some  of  them.  The  greatest  care 
should  be  taken  that  the  leaf  is  not  in  a state 
of  heat  or  fermentation,  whether  just  picked 
or  when  kept,  as  in  this  state  the  nutritive 
substance  of  the  leaf  is  deteriorated.  The 
leaves  ought  not  to  remain  long  compressed 
in  the  sacks  or  baskets  in  which  they  are 
gathered.  The  leaves  may  easily  be  kept 
two  or  three  days  in  cool,  moist,  sheltered 
places,  such  as  cellars  and  ground-floo-r 
rooms,  care  being  taken  not  to  heap  them 
up  too  much,  and  now  and  then  turning 
them  to  air  them.  Silk-worms  are  subject 
to  various  diseases ; one  of  these  is  the 
scarlet,  so  called  from  the  more  or  less  dark 
red  colour  which  the  skin  of  the  silk- worm 
assumes  when  issuing,  or  immediately  alter 
issuing  from  the  egg.  The  worms  attacked 
by  this  disorder  appear  cramped,  stupefied, 
and  suffocated ; their  rings  dry  up,  and  the 
red  coiour  becomes  ashy  and  white.  This 
disorder  does  not  always  kill  the  worm  in 
the  first  moulting,  nor  in  the  second  ; and 
sometimes  they  do  not  die  until  after  the 
iourth  moulting.  When  they  live  so  long, 
it  becomes  more  difficult  to  distinguish,  as 
the  red  colour  assumes  a less  dark  and 
remarkable  hue,  and  they  cannot  so  easily 
be  separated  from  those  that  are  healthy,  and 
might  be  mistaken  by  the  most  practised 
eye.  When  this  disease  is  detected,  the  safest 
plan  is  to  remove  the  infected  worms  into  a 
separate  receptacle,  and  there  tend  them 
until  they  recover  their  natural  state.  An- 
other disease  is  known  as  the  yellow.  When 
thus  attacked,  the  head  of  the  worm  swells  ; 
the  skin  is  drawn  tight  over  the  rings,  ami 
shines  as  if  varnished ; the  rings  swell ; and 
the  worm  voids  a yellow  liquid,  which  may 
be  seen  on  the  leaves.  The  moment  any 
worms  appear  to  be  attacked  by  this  disease, 
they  should  be  carefully  examined,  and 
where  any  doubt  exists,  they  should  be 
removed  into  separate  places,  and  carefully 
tended  until  restored.  As  to  those  that  are 
positively  attacked  by  this  disease,  there  is 
no  expedient  but  throwing  them  away,  or 
safer  still,  burying  them,  as  that  disease  is 
known  uis  tlio  glow.  Worms  attacked  by 
this  disorder  feed  like  the  others,  and  grow 
in  length  exactly  in  the  same  proportion, 
but  not  in  thickness.  The  disease  is  per- 
ceptible by  the  colour  of  the  worm,  which 
first  appears  of  a clear  red,  and  then  changes 
to  dirty  white.  If  attentively  observed,  it 
will  be  seen  to  drop  a sort  of  viscous  humour 
from  the  silk-drawing  tubes  or  spinners; 
and  its  body  will  also  present  a transparent 
or  glowy  appeurauce.  The  moment  these 
are  discovered,  they  must  be  removed. 

,S1 1 WlCll. — A metal  which,  not  being  oxy- 
dized  by  the  ordinary  means,  is  perl'ectly 
harmless  when  made  into  vessels  lor  pre- 
paring food.  Also,  not  being  acted  on  by 
the  acetic  acid,  as  iron  is,  it  is  suitable  for 
cutting  fruit,  &c. 

SIlA'Klf,  TO  Cr,F„\N.— Silver  should  be 
washed  with  a sponge  and  warm  soapsuds 
every  day  after  using,  and  wiped  dry  with  a 
clean  soft  towel. 
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SILVER,  TO  Remove  Ink  Stains  from. 
— The  tops  and  other  portions  of  silver 
inkstands  frequently  become  deeply  dis- 
coloured with  ink,  which  is  diflicult  to 
remove  by  ordinary  means.  It  may,  how- 
ever be  completely  eradicated  by  making  a 
little  chloride  of  lime  into  a paste  with  water, 
■and  rubbing  it  upon  the  stains.  Chloride 
of  lime  has  been  mis-named  “The  General 
Bleacher,’’  hut  it  is  a foul  enemy  to  all 
■metallic  substances. 

SIMNEL,  TO  Make. — One  pound  of  flour, 
■quarter  of  a pound  of  butter,  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  lump  sugar,  one  pound  of  cur- 
rants, two  ounces  of  candied  lemon,  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  carbonate  of  soda 
mixed  with  an  egg,  and  a little  milk  ; to  be 
put  in  a tin  mould  and  baked  till  enough. 

SINK. — A provision  made  for  the  scul- 
lery and  wash-house,  and  any  other  depart- 
ment of  the  household  where  needed.  They 
are  best  hollowed  out  of  a single  piece  of 
stone  as  in  /?(?.  i,  but  are  likewise  made  of 
wood  lined  with  lead  or  zinc.  It  should  be 


practicable  with  warm  water  also.  The 
waste  pipe  should  pass  below  into  a drain, 
and  there  should  be  a bell  stench-trap  to 
prevent  any  unpleasant  smell  arising. 
The  butler’s  pantry  should  likewise  contain 
a sink  placed  in  the  corner,  as  in  fig.  2 ; also 
one  in  the  servants’  hall,  and  if  this  is  well 
furnished  with  a stop-cock  and  plug,  it 
might  serve  occasionally  for  washing  hands, 
&c.  Sinks  frequently  become  stopped  up 
from  neglect,  and  carelessly  throwing  down 
articles  which  cannot  find  a i'ree  passage 
down  the  pipe ; a little  caution  may  prevent 
this  inconvenience  and  attendant  expense. 
Sinks  should  be  cleansed  from  time  to  time 
by[  sotting  the  tap  running  for  a few 
minutes,  and  so  wasning  them  out. 

Sll’l’ET  rUDIlING.  — Cut  a small  loaf 
Into  extremely  thin  slices,  and  place  a 
layer  of  them  at  the  bottom  of  a di.sh,  then 
a layer  of  marrow  or  beef  suet,  a layer  of 
currant. s,  and  a layer  of  bread  again,  and  so 
on  till  the  dish  is  iilled  ; mi.x  four  eggs  well 
beaten  with  a quart  of  cream,  a nutmeg,  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  sugar,  and  pour  over 
it ; set  It  iu  an  oven,  and  bake  it  for  half  an 
hour. 


SITUATION,  TO  Obtain.  — The  term 
situation  is  applied  more  especially  to  that 
class  of  employment  given  in  offices,  ware- 
houses, shops,  &c. ; and  it  is  generally  ex- 
pected that  a person  applying  to  fill  up  a 
vacancy  has  been  accustomed  to  that  par- 
ticiflar  branch  of  employment.  The  best 
way,  therefore,  of  obtaining  a situation  is, 
to  apply  at  those  establishments  in  the 
same  line  of  commerce  as  the  applicant  has 
been  accustomed  to. — See  Advertisement, 
Appointment,  Employment,  &c. 

SIZE.— A kind  of  soft  glue  made  from 
skins,  and  which  may  be  produced  by  boiling 
rabbit-skins,  parchment,  old  gloves,  &c.,  for 
some  hours,  then  dissolving,  straining,  and 
again  boiling  to  a jelly-like  consistence.  To 
make  size  for  artists,  dissolve  over  the  fire 
in  a pint  of  water,  four  ounces  of  Flanders 
glue,  and  four  ounces  of  white  soap  ; then 
add  two  ounces  of  powdered  alum  ; stir  the 
whole  and  leave  it  to  cool. 

SKATE  BOILED. — The  fish  having  been 
previously  skinned,  the  flesh  cut  into  slips 
about  an  an  inch  wide,  and  then  immersed 
in  salt  and  water  for  four  or  five  hours,  the 
pieces  should  be  rolled,  tied  -«-ith  a piece  of 
string  and  boiled  for  about  twenty  minutes. 
The  thinner  parts  not  requiring  so  long, 
should  not  be  put  in  until  a short  time  after 
the  water  hoils.  Anchovy  and  butter  sauce, 
or  crab  sauce  should  be  served  with  it. 

SKATE  FRIED.— Prepare  the  fish  as 
directed  for  boiled  skate.  Dip  well  in  egg 
and  bread  crumbs,  and  fry  carefully  in 
plenty  of  dripping.  Garnish  with  fried 
parsley,  and  serve  with  crab  sauce,  anchovy 
and  butter  sauce,  soy  or  ketchup. 

SKATING.— In  this  exercise,  beginners 
should  make  their  first  attempt  upon  ice  that 
is  neither  too  smooth  nor  too  rough.  It  is 

important  in 
the  first  in- 
stance, to  see 
that  the  skates 
are  firmly  fixed 
on,  which  may 
be  ascertained 
by  a few  move- 
ments of  tlie 
feet  prior  to 
commencing 
skating.  For 
1 i putting  on  the 

skates,  tlm  young  beginner  should  kneel 
down  and  fasten  the  skates  on  one  foot 
first,  us  in  fly.  i.  There  are  dift'erent 
kinds  of  skates,  the  two  chief  being  the 
fluted  and  the  plain.  'Ihe  fluted  are  the 
best  for  young  beginners  who  can  scarcely 
keep  their  footing,  and  who  can  travel  over 
only  a small  surface  of  ice,  because  the 
groove  or  flute  of  the  skate  bites  into  the 
ice  and  obtains  a certain  hold,  just  as  the 
point  of  a knile  does  in  soft  wood.  But  for 
riijiid  skaters  the  fluted  skates  are  not 
suitable,  us  the  grooves  are  apt  to  become 
filled  with  loose  ice,  and  thus  throw  the 
wearer.  In  starting,  strike  out  slowly  ivith 
the  right  foot,  bending  a little  forward,  and 
learning  upon  the  inner  edge  of  the  skate. 
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When  the  effect  of  the  first  step  is  )es- 
senins:,  strike  out  with  the  other  foot, 
throwing  your  weight  upon  it  gently,  and 
again  bearing  on  the  inner  edge  of  the  skate. 
fig.  2 shows  the  position  to  be  taken  at 
starting,  and  fig.  3 indicates  the  position 
into  which  the  body  is  to  be  thrown  when 


be  raised  when  skating  on  the  right  out^de- 
edge,  as  represented  \nfig.  5 and/y.  6.  The- 


fig.  2. 


fig  3. 


the  skater  desires  to  stop.  The  toes  are  to 
be  raised,  the  body  inclined  gradually  for- 
ward, and  the  arms  employed  to  steady  the 
body.  On  large  pieces  of  ice  which  are 
much  frequented,  the  beginner  will  have  no 
difliculty  in  finding  a person  to  instruct 
him,  but  where  this  cannot  be  obtained  the 


fig.  5. 


Fig.  G. 


most  difficult  movement  is  that  of  advan- 
cing by  crossing  the  feet  alternately,  and 
throwing  the  body  in  a leaning  position  to 
the  opposite  side.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
graceful  and  agreeable  movements  in 
skating,  and  can  only  be  accomplished  after 
the  learner  has  acquired  some  proficiency. 
Another  motion  called  the  “salute”  is 
somewhat  difficult.  There  is  the  salute  in  a 
curved  line,  and  also  in  the  straight  line. 
That  in  the  straight  line  is  the  most  diffi- 
cult. The  salute  in  a right  line  is  accom- 
plished by,  after  having  well  struck  out. 
throwing  the  feet  in  a horizontal  line,  and 
placing  the  arms  in  the  position  indicated 
at  fig.  2.  To  perform  the  salute  in  a curved 
line,  place  the  feet  in  a similar  position,  but 
so  that  the  skates  may  describe  the  lines  of 
a curve,  and  place  the  arms  in  the  position 
indicated  at  fig.  7.  To-  describe  circles  and 


Fig.  t. 

aid  of  a skilful  friend,  as  in  fig.  t,  will  be  of 
much  service.  'I'he  novice  in  skating  should 
content  himself  with  plain  or  straight 
skating,  before  he  attempts  to  form  figures, 
and  he  should  learn  to  use  both  sides  of  his 
skates.  The  hands  are  essential  to  aid  the 
movements  of  tlie  body,  and  impart  grace 
to  them.  The  right  hand  should  be  held 
towards  the  head  in  skating  on  the  outside 
edge  of  the  left  skate,  and  the  left  hand  should 

ms 


Fig.'i.  Fig  s. 

curved  figures  is  the  chief  accomplishment 
of  the  skater.  The  best  way  is  to  select  a 
gowi  piece  of  ice,  in  the  centre  of  which  a 
small  object,  a piece  of  stone  or  bit  of 
broken  ice  is  lying.  Take  a run  propor- 
tionate to  the  number  of  circles  you  wish  to 
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accomplish.  To  form  a curve  on  the  out- 
side edge,  strike  out  on  that  edge,  and 
balance  the  body  so  as  to  turn  in  a curve 
round  the  adopted  centre.  Turn  your  head 
towards  the  centre,  and  elevate- the  outer 
arm,  to  guide  the  motions  of  the  body,  as  in 
fig,  8.  To  perform  a curve  on  the  inside 
edge,  you  must,  as  in  the  former  instance, 
select  some  object  to  indicate  the  centre, 
and,  taking  a sufficient  run,  strike  out  in 
the  inner  edge.  The  head  and  body  should 
tie  in  pretty  nearly  the  position  indicated  in 
fig.  8 ; but  the  leg  on  which  you  are 
standing  should  be  kept  straight.  The 

other  leg  should 
be  held  stiffly, 
with  the  sus- 
pended foot 
about  eighteen 
inches  i'rora  the 
other,  fig.  9. 
Stopping  in  the 
formation  of 
curves,  circles, 
&c.,  is  effected 
as  in  ordinary 
stoppings,  as 
already  ex- 
plained,  but  it 
is  considered 
more  graceful 
to  pirouette,  by 
turning  quickly 
round,  and 
throwing  the 
foot  which  is 
free  over  that 
0.  on  which  you 

are  skating.  In  skating  backwards,  the 
head  and  body  should  be  inclined  lorward, 
and  the  feet  struck  out  backwards,  the  heel 
of  the  skate  being  slightly  raised.  ihe 
i'eet  being  occasionally  brought  together  will 
steady  the  movements  and  give  conhdence. 
Fig.  10  illustrates  the  position  assumed  in 


skating  backwards.  Backward  circles  can 
only  be  performed  by  persons  of  some  ex- 
perience. Fig-  11  indicates  the  position  in 
making  backward  movements,  fig.  I2^,iiin 
«(/  13*^ indicates  the  variations  ol  those 
positions.  In  skating  backwards,  the 


oblique  stop  is  frequently  adopted.  It  is  ac- 
complished by  setting  down  the  raised  foot 

in  an  oblique 
direction,  and 
stiffening  the 
leg.  This  may 
be  done  with 
either  foot. 
Turninground 
is  effected  by 
bringing  one 
heel  behind 
the  other,  and 
giving  the 
body  a twist 
in  harmony 
w i t h the 
position  of  the 
feet.  The  fig. 
8 is  effected  by 
crossing  the 
legs,  and  strik- 
ing from  the 
outside.  It  is 
^ig-  12.  accomplished 

by  forming  a perfect  circle  with  one  foot, 
then  crossing  the  legs  and  forming  the 
other  circle.  Thefig.  3 is  formed  by  striking 
out  on  the  inner  edge  backwards,  and  gradu- 
ally inclining  sideways.  Other  figures 
which  may  be  formed  are  the  spiral,  the 
kite,  the  fish,  the  oval,  the  maze,  the  lover’s 
knot,  &c.,  &c.  The  following  precautions 
should  be  attended  to  in  skating.  Kever 
venture  on  the  ice  until  you  are  certain 
that  it  is  able  to  support  your  weight ; and 


Fig.  13.  Fig.  U. 

avoid  the  parts  where  numbers  of  people 
congregate.  Select  those  places  for  skating 
where  the  water  is  not  very  deep;  keep  a 
sharp  look-out  for  loose  objects  lying  upon 
the  ice,  so  that  you  may  not  be  tripped  up. 
If  vou  arc  unlucky  enough  to  fall  in  where 
the’  water  is  deep,  spread  out  your  arms 
over  the  broken  ice,  and  keep  as  still  as 
possible,  waiting  for  assistance.  For 
skating,  the  clothes  should  lit  rather  closely 
without  being  too  tight.  Long  skirted 
coats  and  loose  trousers  will  be  found  very 
inconvenient. 
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SKID. — An  implement  used  for  attaching 
to  the  hind-wheel  of  a vehicle  when  about 
to  proceed  down  hill,  with  a view  of  regu- 
lating its  momentum.  No  carriage  or  other 
vehicle  should  be  without  this  convenience, 
as  it  is  rarely  applied,  is  never  in  the  way, 
and  prevents  accidents  and  damage.  An 
implement  acting  on  the  same  principle  as 


the  skid,  and  known  as  a stop-drag,  con- 
sists of  live  or  more  pieces  of  w'ood,  united 
on  the  outside  by  a strong  jointed  iron  hoop, 
the  wood  pressing  on  the  nave  of  the  wheel. 
The  annexed  figure  shows  a wheel  on  a 
declivity,  the  chain  drawn  tight  by  the 
pressure  of  the  breeching  on  the  horse; 
the  brake  closely  surrounding  the  nave,  and 
lorming  an  elTectual  drag. 

SKIN,  Preservation  of.  — The  impor- 
tant functions  vested  in  the  skin  of  the 
human  body,  sufficiently  indicate  the  neces- 
sity of  keeping  it  in  a state  of  cleanliness 
and  freedom  from  obstruction.  This  is  best 
accomplished  by  frequently  bathing  the 
body  in  cold  fresh  water,  and  by  rubbing  it 
briskly  afterwards  with  a rough  towel  or 
the  flesh  brushes.  A periodical  change  of 
under-clothing  is  also  essential.  With  re- 
gard to  the  soap  used  in  ablutions,  the  plain 
yellow  sort  is  the  best,  and  as  a general 
rule  all  scented  and  fancy  soaps  should  be 
avoided,  liy  the  same  rule,  washes,  pow- 
ders, lotions,  &c.,  are  not  to  be  recom- 
mended ; and  when  the  skin  does  not  present 
a healthy  appearance,  the  better  way  is, 
instead  of  having  recourse  to  such  nostrums, 
to  observe  ordinary  care  in  diet  and  regimen, 
and  an  improvement  is  certain  to  take  place. 
— SeeAiinuTioN;  IJatiiing;  Face,  Affec- 
tions OF;  Flesh  Prush;  Towel,  &c. 

SKINS,  TO  I’REPARE.  — The  ordinary 
mode  practised  by  tanners  and  furriers  in 
the  preparations  of  skins,  with  the  wooi  or 
hair  left  on  the  outside,  is  to  souk  them  for 
a short  time  in  water  to  cleanse  and  soften 
them,  and  afterwards  to  thin  them  Inside 
by  scraping,  if  they  require  it.  They  are 
then  placed  for  three  or  four  days  in  a bath, 
made  by  mixing  two  pounds  of  bran  in  one 
gallon  of  water,  the  whole  quantity  being  of 
course  regulated  by  the  number  of  skins  to 
be  soaked.  Next,  a paste  made  with  one 
pound  of  alum  and  three  ounces  of  common 
salt  moistened  with  water  and  worked 
together,  is  spread  on  the  inside  of  the  skin, 
and  lel't  for  about  eiglitcen  hours,  wlien  they 
are  hung  up  to  dry  with  the  fleece  or  hair 
outermost,  and  if  possible  in  the  sun.  After 
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this  the  inside  is  smoothed  with  pumice- 
stone,  and  sometimes  a warm  iron  is  passed 
over  it,  and  then  with  a switching  or  brush- 
ing of  the  outside  the  operation  is  complete. 


SKINS,  TO  Prepare  with  Wool  on.— 
Pulverize  and  mix  well  together  a spoonful 
of  alum  and  two  of  saltpetre  ; after  sprink- 
ling the  powder  on  the  flesh  side  of  the  skin, 
lay  the  two  flesh  sides  together,  leaving  the 
wool  outside;  fold  up  as  dry  as  possible, 
and  hang  in  a dry  place.  In  two  or  three 
days  take  it  down  and  scrape  it  with  a blunt 
knife  till  clean  and  supple;  this  completes 
the  process.  Other  skins  with  fur  or  hair 
on  may  be  cured  the  same  way. 


SKULL,  Fracture  of.  — This  is  an 
accident  that  may  occur  to  any  of  the  six 
bones  that  properly  constitute  the  skull- 
cap, as  it  is  called,  or  the  head  proper  ; yet 
some  of  these,  from  their  remarkable  thick- 
ness and  situation,  require  so  large  a degree 
of  force  to  fracture  them,  that  they  may 
almost  be  regarded  as  out  of  the  category  of 
accidents  of  this  nature.  The  bones  most 
exposed  and  liable  to  be  broken,  are  the 
frontal  and  parietal,  or  the  forehead  bone 
and  those  side  ones  that  form  above  the 
temple  the  dome  and  walls  of  the  cranium. 
Nature  has  so  admirably  constructed  the 
human  head  by  building  it  of  many  pieces, 
each  with  a kind  of  wall  or  neutral  demar- 
cation between  it  and  its  neighbour,  that  an 
injury  inflicted  on  one  bone,  or  in  plainer 
words,  a crack,  can  in  general  extend  no 
further  than  the  bone  injured,  this  line  of 
demarcation  checking  the  progress  of  the 
injury,  and  stopping  it  from  extending  to 
the  next ; as  in  a window,  the  stiles  of  the 
I'ramework  prevent  the  crack  of  one  pane 
running  into  another,  which,  if  the  casement 
had  no  demarcation,  would  involve  the 
injury  of  the  entire  sheet  of  glass.  These 
separating  media  are  called  “sutures,”  and 
are  the  seams  or  joints  by  which  the  bones 
are  dove-tailed  or  attached  to  each  other, 
and  but  for  which  a fracture  inflicted  on  one 
bone  would  spread  all  over  the  skull.  Frac- 
tures of  the  skull  are  either  simple,  whjch 
is  in  reality  like  a crack  in  glass,  and  which 
with  repose  and  ordinary  care  unite  and 
heal  of  themselves  ; or  they  are  compound, 
attended  with  laceration  of  the  scalp,  de- 
pression of  a part  of  the  bone  injured, 
with  diverging  lines  of  fracture  extending 
from  the  indented  portion.  Such  accidents 
are  the  result  of  a great  force,  as  a blow 
from  a hammer ; and  as  the  depressed 
portion  presses  on  the  brain,  and  produces 
total  insensibility,  the  consequences  are 
serious.  To  restore  consciousness,  remove 
the  dangerous  pressure  from  the  brain,  ai  d 
give  the  patient  a chance  oflife;  it  is  neccs 
sary  to  remove  or  elevate  the  depressed 
bone;  but  as  this  is  purely  a surgical  opera- 
tion, and  can  only  be  ellected  by  sklllul 
hands,  it  will  be  only  needful  here  to  observe 
that  this  Is  achieved  by  removing,  through 
the  aid  of  a small  circular  saw,  like  the  top 
ol'  a patentcorkscrew,  a pleceof  the  indented 
bone,  and  with  a lever  elevating  Into  its 
proper  place  the  remainder ; this  operation  is 
called  trephining  or  trepanning.  The  moment 
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tlie  pressure  is  removed  tlio  patient  opens 
Ids  eyes  and  becomes  conscious,  when  ordi- 
nary care,  witii  adventitious  aids,  most 
I'requently  restores  the  suirerer  to  liealth. 

SLEEP,  Natuiie  and  PuorERTiES  of.— 
Tliis  state  of  being  may  be  defined  as  that 
condition  of  natural  consciousness  in  which 
the  involuntary  powers  are  in  a state  of 
inseusibiiity,  whilst  the  involuntary  func- 
tions of  nutrition,  secretion,  &c.,  are  going 
on  increased,  diminished,  or  unaltered,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances.  The  end  which 
Nature  has  in  view  in  assigning  this  condi- 
tion to  the  human  body,  is  to  restore  toil  that 
strength  and  vigour  wliich  it  has  parted 
with  during  the  waking  hours.  The  precise 
amount  of  sleep  which  each  person  requires 
is  diflicult  to  be  ascertained.  Some  need 
more  than  others,  either  from  age,  constitu- 
tion, or  other  circumstances ; as  a general 
rule,  however,  eight  hours  is  deemed  to  be 
an  interval  sufficiently  long  to  restore  the 
animal  economy,  and  sleep  indulged  in  Ibe- 
yond  that  period  is  apt  to  be  injurious  ratiier 
than  beneficial.  The  time  of  retiring  to  rest 
has  a great  deal  to  do  with  the  relreshing 
powers  of  sleep.  The  best  time  is  between 
ten  and  eleven  o’clock,  the  common  axiom 
being  that  two  hours  sleep  before  midnight 
is  worth  four  hours  after  it.  Sleep  should 
be  rarely  indulged  in  during  the  day,  e.Kcept 
on  extraordinary  occasions  of  fatigue,  weari- 
ness, &c.  The  custom  of  sleeping  alter  a 
heavy  meal  is  especially  injurious,  not  only 
in  its  immediate  consequences,  but  as  calcu- 
lated to  produce  apoplexy,  paralysis,  and 
other  serious  disorders.  In  order  to  ensure 
comfortable  sleep,  it  is  necessary  that  suffi- 
cient exercise  be  taken  in  the  day ; that  the 
food,  particularly  in  the  evening,  be  moderate 
in  quantity  and  easily  digested ; the  bed- 
chamber freely  ventilated ; tlie  bed-clothes 
moderately  light,  and  tlie  mind  free  from 
much  disturbance.  The  use  of  the  flesh- 
brush  on  going  to  bed,  and  keeping  the  body 
cool  and  the  feet  warm,  are  grand  means  of 
promoting  sleep. 

SLUGS,  TO  Destroy.— Take  a quantity 
of  cabbage-leaves,  and  either  put  tliem  into 
a warm  oven,  or  lieat  them  before  the  fire 
till  they  get  quite  soft;  then  rub  them  with 
unsalted  butter,  or  any  kind  of  fresh  drip- 
ping, and  lay  them  in  places  infested  with 
slugs.  In  a few  hours  the  leaves  will  be 
found  covered  with  snails  and  slugs,  which 
may  then,  of  course,  be  destroyed  in  any 
way  the  gardener  may  think  fit. 

SMALL  I’OX. — This,  the  most  serious  of 
all  the  eruptive  diseases,  though  having  many 
sjfinptqms  in  common  with  other  all'ections 
of  this  inllaminatory  class,  has  some  peculiar 
to  itself,  and  which,  carefully  observed,  will 
always  accurately  define  the  disease,  and 
point  out  sinall-po.x  from  every  other  analo- 
gous affection.  These  distinctive  features  are 
tlie  greater  heal  of  the  skin,  the  nausea  and  sick- 
ness that  Ifom  tlie  first  attend  it,  and  the  fact 
that  the  rash  appears  on  the  fourth  day  of 
tile  illness,  and  not  on  the  third,  as  in  other 
eruptive  diseases.  Small-pox  usually  coni- 
meiices  with  shivering,  pains  in  the  back 
and  head,  heat,  thirst,  nausea,  olten  sick- 


ness, a general  feeling  of  languor  and  debility  > 
quick  lull  pulse,  great  heat  and  dryness  of 
the  skin,  and  a white  furred  tongue.  This 
state  continues  with  the  usual  febrile  symp- 
toms and  nightly  exacerbations  till  the  fourth 
day,  when  a fine  papillary  rash,  like  grains 
of  millet  seed,  breaks  out  in  the  face,  neck, 
arms,  and  breast ; in  a few  hours  more 
extending  over  the  rest  of  the  body.  On 
the  tilth  day  the  rash  has  become  more 
distinct,  each  papille  lias  become  larger  and 
tilled  with  a transparent  fluid,  changing  its 
form  into  that  of  a vesicle,  which  as  the 
disease  advances  enlarges  with  a f/it  head 
and  depressed  centre,  the  fluid  passing  from  a 
transparent  lymph  into  a yellowish  matter. 
While  this  change  is  taking  place,  the  extre- 
mities and  the  head  swell,  the  head  and  face 
often  becoming  immensely  distended,  closing 
the  eyes,  and  giving  to  the  countenance  a 
deformed  and  unnatural  appearance.  About 
the  eighth  day  the  maturation  of  the  pus- 
tules is  completed,  and  from  thence  to  the 
eleventh  day  the  declension  of  the  eruption 
takes  place,  the  pustules  burst,  the  matter  is 
efl'used,  scabs  are  formed,  and  the  dead  cuticle- 
begins,  from  the  twelfth  day,  to  peel  oil'  or 
disquamate,  leaving  pits  in  the  skin,  the 
consequence  of  the  suppuration  liaving  de- 
stroyed the  fatty  matter  beneath  the  cuticle. 
As  tlie  different  stages  of  the  disease  are 
advancing,  corresponding  changes  are  taking 
place  in  tlie  constitution  of  the  patient ; the 
heat  and  thirst  increase,  the  pain,  restless- 
ness, and  anxiety  are  augmented;  the 
inflammatory  and  febrile  actions  keep  ad- 
vancing, rendering  the  slightest  noise  intole- 
rable, and  causing  delirium  and  a chain  ot 
the  most  dangerous  symptoms.  Treatment— 
The  inUammatory  nature  of  small-pox  ren- 
ders wliat  is  called  the  antiphlogistic  mode 
of  treatment,  in  all  its  details,  a duty  of 
imperative  importance.  For  this  purpose, 
the  room  in  which  the  patient  is  placed 
sliould  during  the  disease  be  kept  dark  and 
cool,  and  at  least  once  a day  thoroughly 
ventilated  by  means  of  a fire  in  the  grate, 
lor  a short  time  night  and  morning,  but 
especially  at  the  latter  period.  Tlie  room 
also  should  be  frequently  purified  by  sprink- 
ling the  floor  with  chloride  of  lime,  or  by 
tlie  burning  of  vinegar  on  a heated  shovel. 
As  the  stomach  is  the  first  organ  sensibly 
alfected,  andcontinues  more  or  less  disturbed 
during  the  whole  disease,  the  treatment 
should  begin  by  giving  the  patient  an  emetic, 
composed,  if  an  adult,  of  twenty  grains  of 
ipecacuanha  and  one  grain  of  tartar  emetic ; 
and  as  soon  as  that  operation  has  censed, 
the  following  powders  and  saline  purgatives 
are  to  be  employed,  giving  the  mixture 
every  two,  and  the  powders  every  four  hours. 

Take  of 

Epsom  sfilta  . . . . i ounce. 

mint  water  ....  Bounces. 

Antinionial  wine  . . 3 drachms. 

Spirits  of  nitre  . . . 2 draclims. 

Syrup  of  saffron  ...  2 draclims. 

Mix,  and  give  to  an  adult  two  (ablcspoon- 
fuls  for  a dose,  and  to  children,  according  to 
their  age,  from  a de8sert.'<pooiiful  upwards. 
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Take  of 

Calomel 3 grains. 

Powdered  antimony  . . 2 grains. 

Khubarb 3 grains. 

Jalap 10  grains. 

3tix,  and  make  a powder.  Give  one  of  such 

a strength,  every  fuur  hours  to  an  adult 
till  the  bowels  are  tcell  acted  on,  when  they 
are  to  be  discontinued ; but  the  mixture  is 
to  be  persisted  in,  though  less  frequently, 
or  in  half  the  dose.  For  a child  from  nine 
to  twelve  years  of  age,  half  of  one  of  the 
above  powders  is  to  be  given  every  four  hours, 
till  the  same  result  is  effected ; and  for 
younger  children,  each  powder  of  the  above 
strength  is  to  be  divided  into  three  parts, 
and  administered  as  the  others.  For  an 
ordinary  drink,  in  which  the  patient  should 
on  no  account  be  stinted,  lemonade,  thin 
gruel,  or  cold  tea  is  to  be  used,;  all  solid 
food  or  nutritious  aliment  must  be  withheld, 
the  patient  kept  low,  his  head  cool,  and  the 
feet  hot.  When  the  fever  runs  high,  and 
the  head  symptoms  are  severe,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  bleed,  but  if  not,  a blister  is  to 
be  laid  on  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  perhaps 
two  small  ones  behind  the  ears,  to  relieve 
the  tumefaction  of  the  eyes,  and  where  the 
want  of  sleep  demands  it,  a draught  at  bed- 
time, composed  of  fifteen  grains  of  nitre 
dissolved  in  two  ounces  of  water,  with 
twenty-  live  drops  of  laudanum,  or  to  children 
from  three  to  ten  drops  in  a little  gruel 
according  to  their  ages.  Such,  in  mild  or 
distinct  small -pox,  is  generally  all  the  treat- 
ment needed ; and  even  in  the  aggravated 
confluent,  till  the  time  of  disquamation,  often 
no  other  means  are  necessary.  In  cases, 
however,  where  the  rash,  after  showing 
favourably,  suddenly  recedes  from  the  skin, 
or  only  partly  comes  out,  the  patient  must 
be  put  into  a warm,  or  rather  hot  bath  for 
three  or  four  minutes  ; and  when  the  pulse 
falls,  and  becomes  small  and  feeble,  as  it 
becomes  absolutely  necessary  to  bring  back 
the  rash  to  the  skin,  hot  wine  and  water 
must  be  given,  together  with  soups,  tonics, 
and  stimulants,  till  the  Invigorated  consti- 
tution has  pow’er  to  re-act.  Should  this  not 
have  been  called  for,  a system  of  careful 
feeding,  aided  with  wine  and  bark,  must  be 
commenced  at  the  period  when  nature  begins 
to  throw  off  the  dead  eruption.  The  great 
object  to  be  observed  in  the  treatment  of 
small-pox,  is  to  keep  the  patient  cool,  and 
on  the  lowest  regimen,  till  the  disquamation 
begins  to  act  freely  on  the  bowels,  and  allay 
fever  by  cooling  drinks.  As  soon  as  the 
patient  is  convalescent,  the  diet  should  be 
fight,  and  composed  chiefly  of  farinaceous 
foods,  puddings,  custards,  &c.  The  body 
should  be  bathed  once  a week,  and  the 
cuticle  excited  by  dry  rubbing  with  a towel, 
and  especial  care  taken  for  some  weeks  to 
keep  children  from  the  contact  of  the 
patient,  who  should  for  that  time  take  an 
aperient  every  three  days.  To  prevent  the 
face  and  neck  from  being  pitted,  each  pock  in 
that  neighbourhood  should  be  lightly  wetted 
with  a weak  solution  of  lunar  caustic,  at  the 
period  when  the  pustules  are  filled  with  a 
transparent  fluid,  while  they  are  yet  round, 
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and  before  suppuration  has  set  in  or  the 
tops  of  the  vesicles  grown  fiat— or  in  other 
words,  at  the  end  of  the  second  stage. 

SMELT.  — Of  this  fish  there  are  two 
varieties,  one  not  exceeding  the  length  of 
three  or  four  inches,  the  other  arriving  at  the 
general  length  of  six,  eight,  or  nine  inches, 
and  sometimes  even  attaining  twelve  or 
thirteen.  They  are  met  with  throughout 
the  year  in  the  seas  that  wash  our  coasts, 
and  seldom  go  far  from  shore,  except  when 
they  ascend  the  rivers,  which  they  do 
with  the  tide ; and  in  certain  rivers  it  is 
remarked  that  they  appear  a long  time 
before  they  spawn,  being  taken  in  abun- 
dance in  the  Thames  and  Dee  in  Kovember 


and  the  two  succeeding  months,  in  other 
rivers  not  until  February.  In  3Iarch 
and  April  they  spawn,  and  are  very 
prolific ; after  which  they  all  return  to  the 
salt  water,  and  are  not  seen  again  in 
the  rivers  until  next  season.  Smelts  are  to 
be  met  with  in  considerable  numbers  in  the 
mouths  of  many  of  our  rivers,  estuaries, 
and  harbours ; and  are  usually  fished  for 
with  a paternoster  line,  which  should  be 
fitted  up  with  bristle.  They  vary  in  their 
depth  of  swimming,  but  in  general  lie 
about  seven  or  eight  feet  from  the  surface, 
and  still  lower  in  very  deep  water.  The 
baits  for  smelts  are  various ; the  best 
appears  to  be  a small  shrimp  or  part  of  a 
large  one;  small  pieces  of  eel  will  also 
lure  them.  Gentles  likewise  prove  an 
eflicient  bait;  and  when  other  baits  fail, 
small  portions  of  their  own  species  will 
answer  the  purpose. 

S3IELTS  liKOlLED.— When  the  smells 
are  well  cleaned,  silt  them  down  the  sides, 
and  lay  them  in  oil  with  salt  and  pepper 
for  a little  while  ; then  put  them  on  a grid- 
iron over  a clear  fire,  and  broil  them  ; when 
done,  serve  either  with  caper  or  tomato 

*'^SM  KLTS  FUI  ED.— Scrape  the  fish  clean, 
cut  oil'  the  tails  and  fins,  clean  and  wash 
them,  then  replace  the  livers ; slit  them 
down  the  sides,  flour  and  fry  them  of  a 
pale  brown  colour.  Drain  them  and 
sprinkle  salt  over  them.  Serve  them  on  a 
napkin. 

SMEI/r.S  riCKLED.— Wash,  clean,  and 
gut  two  dozen  smelts,  take  half  an  ounce  of 
nutmeg,  a (juarter  of  an  ounce  of  mace, 
half  an  ounce  of  saltpetre,  half  an  ounce  of 
pepper,  a quarter  or  a pound  of  common 
salt,  all  beaten  very  fine;  lay  the  smelts  in 
rows  in  a Jar ; between  every  layer  of 
smells,  strew  the  seasoning  with  some  bay- 
leaves  ; boil  a sulllcicnt  quantity  of  red 
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wine  to  cover  them;  pour  it  boiling-  hot 
over  them  ; cover  the  jar  with  a plate,  when 
cold  tie  it  down  very  close,  and  set  it  by 
in  a cool  dry  place. 

Smelts,  24 ; nutmeg,  loz. ; mace, 
?oz. ; saltpetre,  loz. ; pepper,  |oz. ; salt, 
ilb. ; bay-leaves,  to  flavour;  red  wine, 
sufficient. 

SMELTS  POTTED.  — Draw  out  the 
insides  of  the  fish,  season  with  salt  and 
pounded  mace  and  pepper,  lay  them  in  a 
pan  with  butter  on  the  top,  bake  them ; 
when  nearly  cold,  take  them  out,  lay  them 
upon  a cloth  ; put  them  into  pots,  clear  off 
the  butter  from  the  gravy,  clarify,  and  pour 
it  over  them. 

SMUT.— A disease  affecting  almost  every 
species  of  corn,  the  grains  of  which  become 
filled  with  a fetid  black  powder,  instead  of 
containing  farinaceous  matter.  Wet  seasons, 
animalcula,  organic  weakness,  and  other 
circumstances  have  been  assigned  as  the 
primary  causes  of  this  disease.  It  has  been 
ascertained  from  experiment  that  washing 
the  seed  is  effective  in  preventing  the  com- 
munication of  the  disease  to  the  crop  to 
which  it  gives  birth.  A solution  of  lime- 
water  is  the  best  for  this  purpose ; and  it 
maybe  prepared  by  mixing  a pound  of  fresh 
lime  with  three  gallons  of  boiling  water;  the 
liquor  then  to  be  poured  off  and  immediately 
used.  In  this  liquor  the  wheat  should  be 
soaked  for  twelve  hours,  stirred  twice  or 
thrice  during  the  time,  and  then  mixed  upon 
a floor  with  a powder  made  by  pouring  three 
gallons  of  boiling  water  upon  five  pounds 
of  lime.  A machine  for  cleaning  infected 
grain  from  smut  has  been  invented,  which 


consists  of  a cylinder  perforated  with  small 
holes,  in  the  inside  of  which  arc  a number 
of  brushes,  which  are  driven  round  with 
great  rapidity.  The  corn  infected  with  the 
smut  is  put  into  the  cylinder  by  a hopper 
n.  and  the  constant  friction  caused  by  the 
rapid  motion  of  the  brushes  b,  effectually 
separates  the  smutty  grain,  which  is  driven 
tlirongh  the  holes  of  the  cylinder. 

SNAILS,  TO  Dk.stuoy.  Snails  are 
particularly  fond  of  bran;  if  a little  is 
.spread  on  the  ground,  and  covered  with  a 
lew  cabbage-leaves  or  tiles,  they  will  con- 


gregate under  them  in  great  numbers ; and 
by  examining  them  every  morning,  and  de- 
strqying  them,  their  numbers  will  be  ma- 
terially decreased. 

SNEEZING.— A convulsive  or  spasmodic 
effort,  the  result  of  reflex  action,  originating 
in  irritation  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
nostril,  by  which  air  is  forcibly  sent  through 
the  passage  so  as  to  expel  any  cause  of 
irritation.  Sneezing  is  one  of  the  first 
symptoms  of  cold,  of  influenza,  of  measles, 
and  of  diseases  which  involve  the  air- 
passages.  Continual  sneezing  is  a spas- 
modic affection,  and  may  be  relieved  by 
emetics. 

snipe. — A bird  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
globe.  In  winter  they  are  universally  spread 
over  Great  Britain,  and  are  more  particularly 


to  be  met  with  in  low  marshy  grounds.  In 
spring  they  disperse  themselves  to  higher 
and  more  airy  situations,  and  then  inhabit 
our  mountains  and  moors.  Snipe-shooting 
affords  excellent  diversion  ; but  those  who 
attempt  it  should  be  possessed  of  a stronn" 
constitution,  and  considerable  fortitude  and 
energy;  wet  and  dirt  must  not  be  cared 
lor,  nor  must  the  coldness  and  severity  of 
the  -weather  be  heeded.  Snipes  are  difficult 
to  hit  when  on  the  wing,  owing  to  the 
irregular  twistings  of  their  flight ; but  this 
difficulty  is  soon  surmounted  if  the  birds  are 
allowed  to  reach  to  a certain  distance,  when 
their  flight  becomes  steady  and  easy  to 
traverse  with  the  gun ; there  is  no  reason  to 
be  apprehensive  of  their  getting  out  of  the 
range  of  the  shot,  as  they  will  fall  to  the 
ground  if  struck  but  slightly  with  the 
smallest  grain.  Snipes  like  many  other 
birds  always  fly  against  the  wind ; therefore, 
the  sportsman  by  keeping  the  wind  at  his 
back,  has  this  advantage  of  the  bird  when 
it  rises,  that  it  presents  a fairer  mark 
'1  hese  birds  are  scarcely  good  until  Novem- 
ber, when  they  get  very  fat.  In  severe 
weather,  snipes  resort  in  numbers  to  warm 
springs,  where  the  rills  continue  open  and 
run  with  a gentle  stream ; these,  on  account 
of  their  long  bills,  are  then  the  only  places 
where  they  can  hunt  for  food.  Snipes  lie 
better  in  windy  weather  than  in  any  other, 
and  as  they  then  usually  make  a momentary 
halt  or  hanging  on,  that  is  the  time  to  fire. 
When  they  cross,  also,  by  firing  well  forward, 
they  seldom  escape.  Snipes  are  among  the 
most  inconstant  of  birds  : a frosty  night  will 
send  away  the  whole  of  a flight  that  had 
been  there  the  day  before;  and  again  in  two 
days’  time  they  may  return,  if  open  weather 
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and  a dry  wind  succeed.  A regular  snipe 
locality  should  be  tried  not  only  every  day, 
but  twice  a day,  so  uncertain  are  snipes  in 
filing  themselves  even  for  a day.  The 
localities  for  snipe- shooting  are  the  Essex 
Marshes,  Cambridgeshire,  Lincolnshire,  and 
Northamptonshire.  Scotland  also  presents 
them  in  plenty  on  its  moors  and  around  its 
lochs ; both  North  and  South  Wales  also 
furnish  good  sport ; while  in  all  parts  of 
Ireland,  these  birds  plentifully  abound. 

SNIPE  PIE. — Take  three  snipes,  bone 
them,  and  fill  them  with  light  forcemeat, 
adding  the  trails  and  truffles  pounded  to  it ; 
place  the  birds  in  a deep  dish,  with  a little 
forcemeat  all  round ; cover  with  puff  paste ; 
egg  and  ornament  it,  then  place  it  in  an 
oven.  When  three  parts  baked,  remove  the 
crust,  and  pour  in  some  rich  gravy,  a wme- 
glassfnl  of  madeira,  and  season  with  cay- 
enne and  lemon-juice,  according  to  taste; 
then  put  on  the  crust,  and  finish  baking. 

SNIPE,  TO  Carve.— The  carving  of  snipe 
consists  simply  of  cutting  the  bird  in  two, 
lengthways. 

SNIPES,  TO  Dress.— They  should  be  tied 
on  a small  bird  spit,  and  put  to  roast  at  a 
clear  fire ; a slice  of  bread  is  put  under  each 
bird  to  catch  the  trail,  that  is  the  excrements 
of  the  intestines ; they  are  considered  de- 
lightful eating;  baste  with  butter,  and  froth 
with  flour ; lay  the  toast  on  a hot  dish,  and 
the  birds  on  the  toast;  pour  some  good 
gravy  into  the  dish,  and  send  some  up  in  a 
Boat.  They  are  generally  roasted  from 
twenty  to  thirty  minutes. 


SNOW  POSSET.— Boil  a stick  of  cinna- 
mon and  a quarter  of  a nutmeg,  with  a 
quart  of  new  milk,  and  when  it  boils,  remove 
the  spice.  Beat  the  yolks  of  ten  eggs  well, 

. and  mix  gradually  with  the  milk  until 
thick ; then  beat  the  whites  of  the  eggs  with 
sugar  and  canary  wine  into  a snow.  Put  a 
, pint  of  canary  wine  into  a saucepan,  sweeten 
to  taste,  set  over  a slow  fire,  and  pour  the 
milk  and  snow  into  the  saucepan,  stirring 
the  whole  of  the  time  It  is  over  the  fire ; 
when  warm,  remove  from  the  fire,  cover 
close,  and  set  aside  a short  time  before 
partaking  of  it. 

Cinnamon,  1 stick ; nutmeg,  i of  I ; 
milk,  1 quart ; eggs,  10 ; sugar,  to  sweeten  ; 
canary  wine,  i pint. 


SNUFF  TAKING,  Injurious  Effects 
OF. — This  habit  is  extremely  injurious,  and 
a common  cause  of  dyspepsia.  It  is  a pretty 
well  ascertained  fact,  that  where  snuff  is 
taken  in  large  quantities,  a great  portion 
•enters  the  stomach,  and  as  a matter  of 
course  seriously  impedes  the  functions  of 
.that  organ.  Some  snuffs  produce  more  in- 
i Jurious  effects  than  others,  and  this  is  the 
I case  with  the  highlv  perfumed,  and.  damp 
heavy  kinds.  The  least  injurious  kind  is 
;probably  what  is  cailed  the  high-dried  Irish 
or  the  Welsh  snuff,  for  in  the  roasting  of 
I' these,  some  of  the  narcotic  principle  is  de- 
■atroyed;  therefore,  a few  pinches  oocasion- 
.ally  will  not  do  much  harm.  But,  however 
desirable  it  may  be  for  a person  to  wean 
ihlmgelf  from  this  habit,  still  the  confirmed 
• enuff- taker  should  be  cautious  not  to  abandon 
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the  indulgence  all  at  once,  but  to  lessen  the 
quantity  gradually  until  it  is  finally  aban- 
doned. The  reason  for  this  is,  that  the 
system,  after  being  so  long  accustomed  to 
its  stimulant,  might  fl^  under  the  with- 
drawal of  it,  and  occasion  serious  illness. 
There  are  other  reasons  why  snuff- taking 
should  not  be  indulged  in ; it  is  an  offence 
against  cleanliness ; it  is  disagreeable  to 
other  persons  with  whom  the  snuff- taker 
may  be  brought  in  contact ; and  it  occasions 
a great  waste  of  time. 

SNUFFERS.  — A kind  of  scissors  con- 
structed to  cut  off  the  superfluous  wick  of 
the  candle  during  combustion.  Snuffers  are 
very  frequently  defective,  either  working  so 
stiffly  as  to  prevent  their  proper  application, 
or  opening  and  closing  so  loosely  that  no 
hold  can  be  retained  on  the  wick.  To  obviate 
these  defects,  a patent  snuffer  has  been 
designed,  which,  by  the  rising  and  falling  of 
a steel  slide  or  cutter,  hides  and  retains  the 
snuff  in  the  box.  Snuffers  will  sometimes 
not  act,  owing  to  their  becoming  clogged 
with  snuff;  they  should  therefore  beoleaned 
out  every  day,  to  secure  their  efficiency. 

SOAP.— A substance  used  for  cleansing 
purposes,  and  made  in  a variety  of  forms. 
Fellow  soap  is  the  best  for  ordinary  domes- 
tic purposes,  mottled  soap  for  the  scrubbing 
of  very  dirty  and  greasy  boards,  soft  soap 
for  cleaning  paint ; and  curd  soap  for 
washing  the  skin  with.  Scented  and  fancy 
soaps  are  generally  speaking  deleterious  in 
their  efleots  upon  the  skin,  and  should  be 
avoided.  These  soaps  are  for  the  most 
part,  made  from  the  refuse  left  in  the 
manufacturing  of  ordinary  qualities,  and 
are  thus  sophisticated  to  disguise  their 
grossness. 

SOAP  LINIMENT. -This  is  sold  ready 
prepared  by  the  chemists ; it  is  used  in 
chronic  rheumatism,  neuralgia,  &o.,  and  ai 
a vehicle  for  other  more  active  rubifacients. 

SODA,  Uses  and  Properties  op —This 
well-known  and  extensively-used  alkali  is 
now  manufactured  from  common  salt,  which 
is  a muriateof  soda.  Soda  is  best  known  in  the 
form  of  its  carbonate  or  sub-carbonate,  and 
bi-carbonate  ; the  former  being  largely  used 
domestically,  the  latter  medicinally,  and  for 
some  domestic  purposes.  The  sub-carbonate 
of  soda,  being  more  irritant  and  not  so 
pleasant  as  tile  carbonate,  the  latter  is 
generally  employed  In  medicine,  and  is 
usually  sold  in  the  form  of  white  power. 
Bi-carbonate  of  soda  is  largely  used  for  ^ 
making  the  effervescing  soda  powders. 
Many  dyspeptic  persons  take  it  habitually 
as  an  antacid.  The  habitual  use  of  soda 
internally,  even  in  comparatively  small 
quantities.  Is  highly  peruioious : it  exerts  a 
most  debilitating  eflect  upon  the  stomach, 
and  also  upon  the  system  at  large.  The 
usual  dose  as  an  antacid,  is  from  ten  to 
twenty  grains  in  solution. 

SOU/V  CAKE.— Take  one  pound  of  (lour, 
half  a pound  of  moist  sugar,  and  rub  in 
half  a pound  of  butter,  lard,  or  dripping. 
Then  take  four  eggs  well  beaten,  a teacup- 
ful  of  milk  a little  warm,  and  half  a tea- 
spoonful of  soda  dissolved  In  the  milk. 
Mix  all  together,  and  put  it  Into  the  oven 
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immediately;  two  hours  will  bake  it  in  a 
quick  oven. 

Flour,  lib. ; sugar,  41b. ; butter,  lard, 
or  dripping,  Jib. ; eggs,  4 ; milk,  1 teacup- 
I'ul;  soda,  4 teaspoonful. 

SODA  WATER,  Pbopekties  of.— The 
water  properly  so  called,  contains  about 
twenty  grains  of  bi-carbonate  of  soda  to  the 
half-pint,  and  strongly  impregnated  with 
carbonic  acid  gas,  but  a good  deal  is  made 
without  the  addition  of  soda  at  all.  When 
used  simply  as  a drink,  this  omission  is 
unimportant,  but  not  so  when  it  is  required 
as  an  antacid.  As  a drink  in  febrile  disor- 
ders, soda-water  is  often  beneficial  and  very 
grateful,  but  should  not  be  given  in  too  great 
quantities  at  once,  otherwise  the  gas  may 
produce  unpleasant  sensations.  In  such 
cases  a small  portion  may  be  poured  out, 
and  the  bottle  after  being  opened,  should  be 
re-corked  as  speedily  as  possible ; the  cork 
should  be  secured  by  tying,  and  the  bottle 
inverted  in  a jug  of  cold  water ; in  this  way 
the  gas  is  preserved.  Soda-water  is  an 
excellent  vehicle  for  conveying  milk  to  the 
stomach  charged  with  acid,  and  consequently 
liable  to  feel  oppressed  by  milk  alone.  The 
mode  of  application  is,  to  heat  nearly  to 
boiling,  a teacupful  of  milk,  dissolve  it  in  a 
teaspoonful  of  refined  sugar,  then  put  it 
into  a large  tumbler,  and  pour  over  it  two- 
thirds  of  a bottle  of  soda-water. 

SODA  WATER  POWDERS.— A plea- 
sant, cooling  summer  drink.  The  blue  paper 
contains  carbonate  of  soda,  thirty  grains  ; 
the  white  paper,  tartaric  acid,  twenty  grains. 
Dissolve  the  contents  of  the  blue  paper  in 
half  a tumbler  of  water,  stir  in  the  other 
owder,  and  drink  during  effervescence, 
oda  powders  furnish  a saline  beverage, 
which  is  very  slightly  laxative,  and  well 
calculatec^o  allay  the  thirst  in  hot  weather. 

SODA  WATER,  TO  MAKE. — Dissolve  six 
Irachms  of  dried  carbonate  of  soda  in  a quart 
bottle  of  water,  and  four  drachms  and  a half 
of  tartaric  acid  in  another  bottle  of  the  same 
size ; pour  out  a wineglassful  from  each 
bottle,  and  throw  them  at  the  same  time 
into  a tumbler,  when  it  will  immediately 
effervesce.  It  should  be  drunk  in  this  state. 
This  is  a good  soda-water,  and  a dozen 
glasses  thus  prepared  will  not  cost  more 
than  one  shilling  and  threepence  or  one  and 
sixpence.  If  ten  drops  of  the  muriated  tinc- 
ture of  iron  be  put  into  the  tumbler,  a most 
excellent  and  agreeable  tonic  mineral  water 
is  produced,  winch  strengthens  the  tone  of 
the  digestive  organs  in  a very  remarkable 
degree.— See  Gazogene. 

Sofa.  — An  article  of  furniture  not  to 


be  regarded  as  a luxury  only,  but  as  an 


essential  comfort.  In  cases  of  partial  illness, 
when  a person  is  not  bad  enough  to  keep 
his  bed,  nor  yet  weU  enough  to  sit,  a sofa 
affords  great  relief.  A sola  is  a more 
convenient  article  than  a couch  where  the 
choice  is  confined  to  one  of  them,  because  it 
admits  of  a person  lying  at  either  end.  In 
purchasing  sofas,  low-priced  ones  should  be 
avoided,  and  this  caution  is  all  the  more 
necess^y,  as  the  sofa  appears  to  be  a 
favourite  article  upon  which  dealers  in 
worthless  furniture  practice  their  nefarious 
art. 

SOFA  TABLE. — An  article  of  furniture 
designed  for  use  by  the  side  of  the  sofa,  and 
of  especial  service  to  invaUds,  elderly  persons, 
and  fatigued  students.  The  table  seen  in 


the  engraving  is  weil  adapted  for  the  pur- 
pose indicated. 


SOLDERING-.— Cut  out  a piece  of  tin-foU 
the  size  of  the  surfaces  to  be  soldered.  Then 
dip  a feather  in  a solution  of  sal-ammoniac, 
and  wet  over  the  surfaces  of  the  metal,  then 
place  them  in  their  proper  position,  with 
the  tin- foil  between.  Put  it  so  arranged  on 
aj)iece  of  iron,  hot  enough  to  melt  the  foil. 
When  cold  they  will  be  found  firmly 
soldered  together. 

SOLES  BAKED.— Prepare  the  soles  as 
if  for  frying ; mix  a piece  of  butter  with 
some  flour,  fine  herbs,  shallots,  and  mush- 
rooms chopped  fine,  salt  and  pepper  on  a 
silver  dish,  place  the  soles  on  it,  and  cover 
them  with  the  remains  of  the  seasoning; 
moisten  them  with  some  melted  butter  and 
a little  white  wine,  and  let  them  stew 
slowly  in  an  oven.  If  you  have  not  an 
oven,  you  can  dress  them  between  two 
plates. 

SOLES  BOILED.— The  largest  soles  are 
usually  chosen  for  boiling.  Alter  they  have 
been  well  cleaned,  rub  them  over  with  lemon- 
juice,  and  set  them  in  cold  salt  and  water  on 
the  lire.  When  they  begin  to  boil,  skim  the 
water,  and  then  simmer  them  only,  from 
ten  to  fifteen  minutes,  according  to  their 
size.  Serve  with  anchovy  sauce,  and  garnish 
with  parsley. 

SOLES,  CoLLOPS  OF.— Choose  some  small 
soles,  and  marinade  them  in  the  juice  of  two 
lemons,  with  salt,  pepper,  and  sweet  herbs 
shred ; when  they  have  remained  suffi- 
ciently long  in  the  above,  drain  them  : then 
stuff  the  fish  with  some  crumb  of  bread 
boiled  in  milk,  and  beat  up  with  the  yolks  of 
two  eggs;  sprinkle  them  with  flour,  and 
fry  them  of  a clear  gold  colour.  Serve  them 
on  fried  parsley. 
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SOLES,  Fillets  of.— Have  a flat  silver 
dish  or  tin  baking- pan,  and  spread  a piece 
of  fresh  butter  over  it.  Mince  very  tinely, 
parsley,  shallots,  and  mushrooms ; season 
with  pepper  and  salt,  fry  the  herbs,  and  lay 
them  on  the  buttered  dish.  Place  the  fish 
neatly  cut  and  trimmed  over  this,  and  cover 
with  fine  bread  crumbs.  On  the  top  of  this 

Eut  a few  pieces  of  butter ; moisten  with  a 
ttle  white  wine ; cook  under  a furnace  with 
a few  embers,  that  the  fry  may  get  crisp. 
Squeeze  lemon  over  it,  and  serve  very  hot. 

SOLES  FRICASSEED.— Fry  them  a nice 
brown,  drain  them,  and  make  a few  balls 
with  a small  sole  boned  and  chopped,  a 
little  grated  bread  and  lemdn-peel,  parsley 
chopped,  pepper,  salt,  nutmeg,  yolks  of  egg, 
a pieee  of  butter  ; fry  these ; thicken  some 
good  gravy  (and  some  port  wine,  not  too 
much)  with  a little  flour,  boil  it  up;  add 
ketchup,  and  lemon-juice ; lay  in  the  fish 
and  balls,  simmer  them  a few  minutes, 
garnish  with  lemon. 

SOLES  FRIED.— Skin  them  and  out  off 
the  fins,  roll  them  in  a cloth,  dredge  them 
with  flour,  rub  them  over  with  the  yolk  of 
an  egg,  shake  bread  crumbs  over  them,  and 
fry  them  in  boiling  fat. 

SOLES  STEWED.— Cut  the  soles  into 
fillets,  and  let  them  steep  in  marinade  for 
two  hours  in  vinegar  and  water ; then  take 
them  out,  and  dry  them  with  a cloth;  put 
them  into  a stewpan  with  half  a pint  of 
white  wine,  a quarter  of  a pint  of  coulis, 
some  sweet  herbs,  a clove  of  garlic,  and  a 
shallot ; stew  the  soles  in  this  till  done 
enough;  keep  them  hot.  When  you  strain 
the  gravy,  thicken  it  with  a little  potatoe 
dour ; boil  it  up,  and  serve  over  the 
fillets.  A few  oysters  and  a truffle  may  be 
added. 

SOLES  STUFFED.  — Make  a force 
with  whiting  or  perch,  minced  very  small, 
and  mixed  with  butter  and  sweet  herbs, 
kneaded  together  by  yolks  of  eggs,  and 
seasoned  with  pepper,  salt,  and  nutmeg. 
Having  skinned  and  cleaned  the  soles,  stuff 
them  with  this  mixture,  rub  them  witli 
butter,  strew  them  with  bread  crumbs  and 
bake  them. 

SOLES,  TO  Carvf..— When  large,  soles 
may  be  served  as  turbot;  but  when  small, 
they  should  be  sliced  across. 

SOLES,  TO  Choose.— To  be  good,  soles 
should  be  thick  and  firm,  the  belly  of  a fine 
cream  colour;  if  they  incline  to  a blue 
white  and  the  body  flabby,  they  are  not 
good.  Soles  should  be  boiled  in  salt  and 
water.  Serve  with  anchovy  sauce. 

SOLES,  WITH  Mushroo.ms.— Rut  a quart 
of  milk  into  a stewpan  or  fish-kettle,  with 
the  same  quantity  of  water,  a piece  of  but- 
ter, a sprinkling  of  salt,  and  a little  lemon- 
juice  ; then  put  in  the  soies,  and  set  the 
stewpan  over  a moderate  tire,  letting  them 
simmer  very  gently,  till  done;  then  take 
them  up.  place  them  on  a cloth  or  napkin,  to 
Imbibe  all  the  liquor  from  them;  lay  them 
m a dish,  and  pour  over  them  a good  mush- 
room sauce.  , 

SORREL  A LA  I50URGE0ISE.-Pick 
and  wash  as  much  sorrel  as  may  be  re- 
quired, drain  and  squeeze  all  the  water 
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from  it,  put  it  into  a saucepan,  and  set  it 
over  the  fire  ; when  the  sorrel  is  dissolved, 
if  there  be  too  much  water,  pour  it  into  a 
cullender;  then  fry  it  lightly  in  a little  butter. 
Put  two  spoonfuls  of  flour  into  a basin,  beat 
up  an  egg  with  it,  then  add  another  egg ; and 
when  that  is  well  beaten  with  the  flour, 
pour  in  a glass  of  milk,  and  then  mix  it 
with  the  sorrel,  set  it  over  the  fire,  and  stir 
it,  until  it  has  boiled  for  a quarter  of  an 
hour ; dish  it,  and  serve  with  either  poached 
or  hard  eggs. 

SORREL,  Culture  of.— This  plant  is  a 
very  useful  kind  of  spinach  plant,  as  it  may 
be  gathered  the  whole  year  round.  It  is 
readily  increased  by  division  of  the  roots, 
and  should  be  planted  in  rows  at  least  two 
feet  apart,  on  strong  loamy  soil,  where  it 
may  always  have  abundant  moisture.  It 
requires  no  further  attention,  a moderate 
number  of  plants  affording  sufficient  leaves 
for  a gathering  at  almost  all  times,  and 
continuing  good  for  many  years. 

SORREL  OMELET.— Pick,  wash,  and 
blanch  some  sorrel,  cut  it  in  pieces,  and  fry 
it  lightly  in  a little  butter,  with  shred 
parsley ; then  put  the  sorrel  into  a sauce- 
pan, with  a little  ci^eam ; season,  and  let  it 
boil  slowly;  in  the  mean  time  make  an 
omelet  in  the  usual  way,  lay  it  on  a dish, 
thicken  the  sorrel  with  the  yolks  of  two 
eggs  ; pour  on  it  the  omelet,  and  serve  it 
very  hot. 

SORREL  PUREE.— Pick  and  wash  the 
quantity  of  sorrel  required  in  severai  waters ; 
then  add  to  it  a handful  of  chervil  and  some 
white  beet ; squeeze  the  water  out  and  scald 
for  a minute  in  boiling  water ; then  put  it 
into  cold  water,  to  keep  it  green;  again 
squeeze  out  all  the  water,  and  chop  it  hue ; 
put  it  in  a saucepan  with  a piece  of  butter, 
some  salt  and  pepper,  with  the  yolks  ol  three 
eggs,  which  must  be  added  by  degrees ; then 
arrange  it  on  a dish,  and  serve^  it  round 
meat,  or  with  hard-boiled  eggs  on  it,  accord- 
ing to  taste.  To  vary  the  flavour,  stock 
may  be  sometimes  added  instead  of  the 

*^^SORREL  SAUCE.— Wash  and  clean  a 
large  handf  ul  of  sorrel,  put  it  into  a stewpan 
that  will  just  hold  it,  with  a.  bit  of 
the  size  01  an  egg.  Coyer  ^ct  it  ov^^ 

a slow  fire  for  a quarter  ol  an  hour , press 
the  sorrel  wRh  the  back  of  a wooden  spoon 
through  a hair  sieve.  Season  with  pepper, 
salt,  aud  a small  pinch  of  powdered  sugar  ; 
make  it  hot,  and  serve  up  under  lamb, 
veal,  or  sweetbread.  Cayeniie  imtmeg,  and 
ietiion-juice  are  Bometimes  adued. 

SORREL  SOUR.  Take  two  handfuls  of 
sorrel,  some  sweet  herbs,  a large  carrot, 
and  one  onion,  and  stew  them  in  stock,  or 
water  if  for  maigre-day;  when  quite  len- 
der, rub  through  a lamis,  and  add  the  yolks 
of  three  eggs. 

SOUFFLE.  "The  lightness  and  delicacy 
of  a well-made  souffle  render  it  generally 
a very  favourite  dish.  It  may  be  gieatly 
varied  in  its  composition,  but  in  all  cases 
must  be  served  the  very  instaiit  it  Is  taken 
from  tlie  oven.  A common  souffle  pan  may 
be  purchased  for  a few  shillings,  but  those 
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of  silver  or  plated  metal,  such  as  seen  in  the 
eDgrs-vingi  a-re,  of  course,  more  expensive. 


A plain,  round,  cake-mould,  with  a strip  of 
writing-paper  six  Inches  high,  placed  inside 
the  rim,  will  answer  on  an  emergency  to 
bake  a souffle  in.  The  following  receipt  will 
serve  as  a guide  for  the  proper  mode  of 
making  it ; the  process  is  always  the  same 
whatever  the  ingredients  may  be.  Take 
from  a pint  and  a half  of  new  milk  or  of 
cream  sufScient  to  mix  four  ounces  of  flour 
of  rice  to  a perfectly  smooth  batter  ; put  the 
remainder  into  a very  clean,  well-tinned 
saucepan  or  stewpan,  and  when  it  boils,  stir 
the  rice  briskly  to  it ; let  it  simmer,  keeping 
it  standing  all  the  time,  for  ten  minutes,  or 
more,  should  it  not  be  very  thick ; then  mix 
well  with  it  two  ounces  of  fresh  butter,  one 
ounce  and  a half  of  pounded  sugar,  and  the 
grated  rind  of  a lemon  (or  let  the  sugar 
which  is  used  for  it  be  well  rubbed  on  the 
lemon  before  it  is  crushed  to  powder);  in 
two  or  three  minutes  take  it  from  the  Are, 
and  beat  quickly  and  carefully  to  it  by 
degrees  the  yolks  of  six  eggs ; whisk  the 
whites  to  a very  Arm  solid  froth,  and  when 
the  pan  is  buttered,  and  all  else  quite  ready 
for  the  oven,  stir  them  gently  to  the  other 
ingredients ; pour  the  souffld  immediately 
into  the  pan,  and  place  it  in  a moderate  oven 
for  a quarter  of  an  hour.  When  the  souflld 
has  risen  very  high,  is  of  a line  colour  and 
quite  done  in  the  centre,  which  it  will  be 
in  from  hall'  to  three-quarters  of  an  hour, 
Bend  it  instantly  to  table. 

New  milk,  or  cream,  1 J pint ; flour  of 
rice,  4 ozs. ; butter,  2 ozs. ; sugar,  11  oz. . 
eggs,  6 ; salt,  a few  grains;  lemon  rind,  1.  ’ 

SOUFFLE  PUDDING.— Take  a pint  of 
new  milk,  put  half  into  the  stewpan,  and 
mix  the  other  half  with  live  spoonfuls  of 
line  flour.  Let  the  milk  be  scalding  hot; 
then  stir  in  tlie  other  milk  and  flour.  Let 
it  all  scald  live  minutes,  stirring  it  all  the 
time.  Then  take  live  eggs,  stir  in  the  yolk 
Peat  the  whites  to  a froth,  and  when  cold 
mix  them  altogether.  Sweeten  to  taste, 
flavour  with  anything  you  like;  strain  it; 
Btiok  the  mould  with  any  dried  fruit.  Put  a 
buttered  paper  under  tlie  cloth.  IJoil  it  an 
hour  and  a half,  and  take  it  oil  live  minutes 
before  it  is  wanted. 

SOUP  MAIGllE.— Melt  half  a pound  of 
butter  in  a stewpan,  shake  It  round,  and 
throw  ill  tialf  a dozen  sliced  onions.  Shake 
the  pan  well  for  two  or  tliree  minutes,  then 
put  in  live  heads  of  celery,  two  handfuls  of 
spinach,  two  cabbage  lettuces  cut  small,  and 
Boine  parsley.  Shake  the  pan  well  for  ten 
minutes,  put  in  two  quarts  of  water,  some 
crusts  of  bread,  a teaspoonful  of  pepper, 
and  three  or  four  blades  of  mace ; a handful 


of  white  beet-leaves,  cut  small,  may  be 
added.  Boil  it  gently  for  an  hour.  Just 
before  serving  beat  in  the  yolks  of  two  eggs, 
and  a tablespoonlul  of  vinegar. 

SOUPS.— See  Asparagus,  Beef,  Cab- 
bage, Calf’s  Head,  Carrot,  Eel,  Geb- 
LET,  Hare,  Jullienne,  Macaroni, 
Mock  Turtle,  Ox  Tail,  Pea,  Rice,  Sago, 
Sorrel,  Spinach,  Spring,  Turtle,  Ver- 
micelli. 

SOWING.— In  considering  this  process, 
a few  practical  instructions  will  in  the  first 
instance  be  given  respecting  sowing  as  ap- 
plied to  the  garden.  Let  all  sowing  be  done 
m drills.  For  small  seeds  such  as  lettuce, 
cabbage,  &c.,  the  drills  may  be  sunk  by 
pressing  the  handle  of  the  hoe  into  freshly 
dug  soil ; but  for  larger  seeds,  as  parsnips, 
beet,  and  onions,  the  drills  must  be  struck 
with  the  hoe.  Almost  all  sowing  should  be 
performed  in  dry  weather,  more  particularly 
all  early  sowing  in  winter  and  spring ; but 
in  hot  weather,  in  summer  and  autumn,  it 
may  often  be  eligible  to  take  advantage  of 
sowing  immediately  after  a shower  or  mode- 
rate rain.  The  drills  being  at  equal  distances 
from  one  another,  not  only  admit  the  sun, 
air,  and  rain  more  effectually  to  the  plants, 
and  give  them  a greater  scope  than  such  as 
are  sown  broadcast,  but  admit  more  readily 
the  hoe  between  the  drills  to  cut  down 
weeds  and  loosen  the  soil.  The  general 
method  of  forming  drills  for  the  reception 
of  seeds,  is  with  a common  drawing  hoe, 
sometimes  with  a large  hoe,  and  sometimes 
with  a middling  or  small  hoe,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  drill  required,  and  the  size 
and  nature  of  the  seeds ; drawing  the  drill 
sometimes  with  the  corner  of  the  hoe,  espe- 
cially for  larger  seeds,  and  sometimes  with 
the  edge  of  the  hoe  flatwise  or  horizontally ; 
large  seeds,  such  as  peas,  kidney  beans, 
many  of  the  nut  kinds,  and  other  large  seeds 
both  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbaceous  plants, 
require  a deep  angular  drill,  drawn  with  the 
corner  of  the  hoe,  turning  the  face  or  edge 
close  to  the  line,  and  drawing  the  drill  along 
with  an  angular  bottom  evenly  the  depth 
required,  the  earth  remaining  close  along 
the  side  of  the  drill,  ready  for  turning  in 
again  over  the  seeds  ; but  when  flat  or 
shallow  drills  are  required  for  smaller  seeds 
it  may,  in  many  cases,  be  more  eligible  to 
draw  the  drill  with  the  hoe  flatwise,  holding 
the  edge  in  a horizontal  position.  In  bedding 
the  sowing,  Ihe  ground  is  first  dug  and  formed 
in  four  or  live  feet  beds,  with  alleys  a spade 
in  width  or  more  between  bed  and  bed,  and 
the  earth  being  drawn  olf  the  top  of  the  bed 
with  a rake  or  spade,  half  an  inch  or  an 
inch  deep  into  the  alleys,  the  seed  is  then 
sown  all  over  the  surface  of  the  bed,  which 
being  done,  the  earth  in  the  alleys  is  imme- 
diately drawn  or  cast  over  the  bed,  again 
covering  the  seeds  the  same  depth,  and  the 
surface  is  finally  raked  smooth.  The 
method  of  bedding  in  sowing  by  sifting  is 
sometimes  practised  for  very  small  or  light 
seeds  of  a more  delicate  nature,  which  re- 
quire a very  light  covering  of  earth  when 
sown.  In  order  to  bury  them  as  shallow  as 
possible,  cover  them  by  sifting  fine  eartn 
over  them  out  of  a wire  sieve.  /»  somng 
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large  pieces  of  ground,  the  sower  is  habited  in 
n peculiar  manner— he  puts  on  a sowing 
sheet.  The  most  convenient  form  of  one  is 
that  of  the  semi- spheroid,  made  of  linen 
sheeting,  having  an  opening  large  enough 
along  one  side  of  the  mouth  to  allow  the 
head  and  right  arm  of  a man  to  pass 
through,  and  the  portion  passed  under,  rests 
upon  his  left  shoulder.  On  distending  its 
mouth  with  both  hands,  and  on  receiving 
the  seed  into  it,  the  superfluous  portion  of 
the  sheet  is  wound  tightly  over  the  left  arm, 
and  fastened  under  it  into  the  left  hand ; 
by  which  it  is  firmly  held,  while  the  load 
of  seed  is  thus  securely  supported  by  that 
part  of  the  sheet  which  passes  over  the  left 
shoulder  across  the  back,  and  under  the 
Tight  arm.  The  right  arm  which  throws  the 
seed,  finds  easy  access  to  the  corn  from  the 
open  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  sheet,  be- 
tween the  left  hand  and  the  breast  of  the 
sower.  A square  sheet  knotted  together  in 
three  of  its  corners,  and  put  on  in  a similar 
manner,  is  sometimes  used  as  a sowing 
sheet;  but  one  formed  and  sewed  of  the 
proper  shape,  and  kept  for  the  purpose,  is  a 
much  more  convenient  article.  Linen  sheet- 
ing makes  an  excellent  material  for  a sow- 
ing sheet,  and,  when  washed  at  the  end  of 
the  season,  will  last  many  years.  The  diffi- 
cult point  is  to  make  the  sowing  sheet  fit 
the  sower  on  the  top  of  the  left  shoulder, 
where  the  greater  part  of  the  weight  of  the 
seed  rests  ; and  in  attempting  this,  the 
principal  thing  to  be  considered  is  to  make 
the  strap,  which  goes  over  the  shoulder, 
broad  enough,  and  take  the  slope  off  the  top 
of  the  shoulder  from  the  neck  downwards. 
Tlie  gatherings  of  the  cloth  on  each  side 
of  the  shoulder-top  should  be  as  neatly 
executed  as  in  a shirt,  and  a couple  of  tapes 
should  be  drawn  through  a short  hem,  to  be 
tied  tight  in  front  of  the  sheet  across  the 
breast.  A basket  of  wicker-work  such  as 


seen  in  the  engraving,  is  also  sometimes 
u.sed  for  the  sowing  of  seed.  It  is  suspended 
by  girths,  fastened  to  the  two  loops  showti 
on  the  rim  of  the  basket,  by  passing  the 
girth  from  the  left-hand  loop  over  the  left 
shoulder,  behind  the  back  of  the  other  loop, 
or  from  one  loop  to  the  other  round  the 
back  of  Ihe  neck;  and  the  left  holds  the 
basket  stca<ly  by  the  wooden  stud  on  the 
other  side  of  the  rltn.  both  these  utensils 
for  sowing  seed  are  intended  for  the  use  ol 
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one  hand  only,  but  some  sowers  throw  thi 
seed  with  both  hands,  and  then  the  instru. 
ment  must  be  made  to  suit  the  practice 
Such  a one  is  a basket,  or  box  made  of  thin 
deal,  the  nearest  side  carved  to  suit  the 
front  of  the  body.  It  is  suspended  by  girths 
fastened  to  loops  on  the  side  next  the  sower, 
and  passed  round  the  back  of  the  neck.  A 
strap  and  buckle  fastens  it  round  the  body, 
and  the  further  side  is  suspended  by  straps 
slanting  to  the  shoulders  of  the  sower,  and 
fastened  to  the  strap  buckled  round  behind 
his  body.  A more  simple  form  of  sowing 
sheet  for  both  hands  is  a linen  semi- 
spheroidal  bag,  attached  to  a hoop  of  wood 
or  of  iron-rod,  formed  to  fit  the  body, 
buckled  round  it,  and  suspended  in  front  in 
the  manner  just  described.  Both  hands  are 
then  at  liberty  to  cast  the  seed.  In  sowing 
with  one  hand,  the  sower  walks  on  the  third 
and  fourth  furrow-slices  from  the  open, 
furrow,  which  he  keeps  on  his  right  hand. 
Taking  as  much  seed  as  he  can  grasp  in  his 
right  hand,  he  stretches  his  arm  out  and 
a Tittle  back,  with  the  clenched  fingers  point- 
ing forward,  and  the  left  foot  making  an 
advance  of  a moderate  step.  When  the  arm 
has  attainedits  most  backward  position,  the 
seed  is  begun  to  be  cast  with  a quick  and 
forcible  motion  of  the  hand  forward.  At 
the  first  instant  of  the  forward  motion,  the 
forefinger  and  thumb  are  slightly  relaxed, 
by  which  some  of  the  seeds  drop  upon  the 
furrow  brows,  viz.,  the  open  furrow ; and 
while  still  further  relaxing  the  fingers  gra- 
dually, the  back  of  the  hand  is  so  also 
turned  upwards,  until  the  arm  becomes 
stretched  bel'ore  the  sower,  by  which  time 
the  fingers  are  all  thrown  open,  with  the 
back  of  the  spread  hand  uppermost.  The 
motion  of  the  arm  being  always  in  full 
swing,  the  grain,  as  it  leaves  the  hand,  and 
partaking  of  its  momentum,  receives  such 
an  impetus  as  to  be  projected  forward  in  the 
form  of  a figure  corresponding  to  the  sweep 
made  by  the  hand.  The  forward  motion  of 
the  hand  is  accompanied  by  a corresponding 
forward  advance  of  the  right  foot,  which  is 
planted  on  the  ground  the  moment  the  hand 
casts  forward  the  bulk  of  the  seed.  The 
seed  ought  to  be  cast  equally  over  the 
ground.  If  the  hand  and  feet  do  not  move 
regularly,  the  ground  will  not  be  equally 
covered,  but  a strip  left  almost  bare  between 
the  casts.  Tlie  arm  should  always  be  well 
thrown  back  and  stretched  out.  If  Ihe  hand 
is  opened  too  soon,  too  much  of  the  seed 
falls  upon  the  furrow-brow,  and  the  crown 
will  receive  less  than  Its  proportion.  If  the 
hand  is  brought  too  high  In  front,  the  seed 
is  apt  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  wind,  and 
tossed  In  a difierent  direction  from  that 
intended.  In  casting  high,  the  hand  is 
elevated  from  theordinary  level  of  theelbow, 
whereas  It  should  always  sweep  below  that 
line.  The  hand  should  be  kept  low,  the  arm 
stretched  out,  and  the  seed  made  to  lly  oil 
In  a curve  in  tront.by  a sharp  turn  ui>  of 
the  hack  of  the  hann,  and  a tree  issuing  of 
the  lingers  near  the  end  of  that  action,  the 
nearest  ports  of  the  seed  fully  within  two 
paces  of  Ihe  sower.  Seed,  when  so  cast, 
will  be  little  all'ected,  even  by  a strong  wind. 
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SOY.— A soy  for  fish,  &c.,  resembling  the 
Indian  soy,  may  be  made  as  follows : — 
Pound  very  small  some  walnuts  when  fit 
for  pickling,  in  a marble  mortar : squeeze 
them  through  a strainer  ; let  the  liquor 
stand  to  settle,  and  then  pour  off  the  clear. 
To  every  quart  of  liquor  put  a pound  of 
anchovies,  and  two  cloves  of  shallot.  Boil 
it  tiU  the  scum  rises,  and  then  clear  it  well. 
Add  two  ounces  of  Jamaica  pepper,  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  mace,  and  half-a-pint 
of  vinegar.  Boil  it  again  until  the  anchovies 
are  dissolved  and  the  shallot  tender,  and 
let  it  stand  till  next  day ; then  pour  it  oflT, 
and  bottle  it  for  use.  Strain  the  sediment 
through  a sieve,  and  put  it  by  separately. 
When  used  for  fish,  put  some  of  it  to  the 
usual  mixture  of  anchovy  and  butter,  or  to 
plain  butter. 

SPADE.  — A well-known  agricultural 
implement,  of  which  there  are  several 
varieties,  according  to  the  use  to  which  it  is 
to  be  put.  Spades  are  usually  manufactured 
with  a flat  blade ; but  perforated  blades  are 
sometimes  prized  as  cleaning  or  freeing  them- 
selves better  from  earth  in  adhesive  soils ; 
semi- cylindrical  blades  are  also  preferred 
as  entering  the  soil  more  easily,  because 
gradually,  and  in  effect  as  if  a flat  spade, 
with  a pointed  or  shield-like  curved  edge 
were  used.  Spades  with  curved  edges  or 
pointed  blades,  are  easiest  thrust  into  the 
earth  in  hard  or  stiff  soils,  and  clean  them- 
selves better;  but  they  are  more  apt  to 
leave  more  untouched  parts  in  the  bottom 
of  the  trench  than  the  common  square- 
mouthed spade.  They  are  the  best  kind  for 
new  grbund  work,  but  are  not  well  adapted 
for  culture.  The  under-foot  spade,  as  seen 
in  the  engraving,  should  be  made  very 


strong,  the  shaft,  or  handle,  square,  with 
the  angles  rounded  off,  and  strongly  plated 
over  wlierc  It  is  joined  to  the  cup-nngle  at 
the  top,  and  to  the  blade  below.  The  blade 
is  about  fourteen  inches  across,  and  twelve  j 
inches  deep;  quite  perpendicular,  with  sharp 
cutting  edges,  and  a hilt  or  piece  of  iron  | 
riveted  on  for  the  feet.  For  the  stubbing  of  | 
hedges,  taking  the  top  sods  off  drains,  and 
for  various  uses  where  strength  is  wanted,  I 
this  spade  will  be  found  n most  powerful 
instrument.  The  turf  spade  consists  of  a 


cordate  or  shield-form  blade,  joined  to  a 
handle  by  a bent  iron  shank.  It  is  used  for 
cutting  turf  from  old  sheep-pastures,  with 
a view  to  its  being  employed  either  for 
turfing  garden-grounds,  or  being  thrown 
together  in  heaps,  to  rot  into  mould.  It  is 
also  used  in  removing  ant-hills  and  other 
inequalities  in  sheep- pastm-es,  in  parks,  or 
rough  lawns.  A thin  section  often  is  fii’St 
removed,  then  the  protuberance  beneath  it 
is  taken  out,  and  the  section  is  replaced, 
which  having  been  cut  thin,  especially  on 
the  edges,  readily  refits  ; and  the  operation 
is  finished  by  a gentle  pressure  by  the  foot, 
back  of  the  spade,  brake,  or  roller.  Another 
implement  of  this  nature  is  known  as  the 
Flemish  spade.  It  has  a long  handle— in 
some  cases  six  or  eight  feet;  but  no  tread 
for  the  foot  of  the  operator.  The  long 
handle  forms  a very  powerful  lever ; when  the 
soil  is  easily  penetrated,  it  may  be  dug  with 


greater  ease  with  this  spade  than  with  any 
of  the  forms  in  common  use;  and  carts 
may  be  filled  with  earth,  and  earth  thrown 
to  a greater  distance  by  this  implement,  for 
the  same  reason. 

SPANIEL. — The  varieties  of  the  spaniel 
are  numerous.  The  cooker  spaniel,  as  seen 
in  the  engraving,  is  used  for  sporting, 


especially  woodcock  shooting.  His  ears  are 
usually  long  and  well- feathered,  as  are  also 
his  legs  and  tail.  His  liair  is  remarkably 
waved  and  curly.  When  the  spaniel  is 
intended  for  sporting  purposes  he  should  be 
taken  out  very  early  to  the  field,  as  at  four 
or  five  months  old,  when  he  ought  to  be 
allowed  about  and  hunt  every  moving  thing; 
and  the  signal  for  breaking  should  not  be 
made  until  lie  has  evinced  a predilection  in 
choosing  the  objects.  As  soon  as  he  begins 
to  hunt  fowls  in  preference  to  other  living 
objects,  ns  rats,  &c.,  immediately  coninienoe 
his  training  lessons,  the  first  of  which  is, 
that  now  he  is  to  chase  at  your  command 
only,  and  that  the  animals  he  hunts  should 
be  such  ns  you  will  habituate  him  to.  and 
not  those  he  might  choose  for  himself. 
Having  been  thus  thoroughly  initiated  in 
this  subserviency  to  your  sporting  pursuits, 
he  is  next  to  be  taught  to  letch  and  carry; 
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and  that,  in  doing  this,  he  shall  not  tear  or 
spoil  his  game,  or  whatever  he  may  have  in 
his  mouth. 

SPANISH  CAKE. — Sift  half  a pound  of 
flour  into  a broad  pan,  and  silt  a quarter  of 
a pound  separatelv  into  a deep  plate,  and 
set  it  aside.  Put  the  milk  into  a dish.  Cut 
up  the  butter,  and  set  it  on  the  stove,  or 
near  the  Are,  to  warm  ; but  do  not  let  it  get 
too  hot.  When  the  butter  is  very  soft,  stir 
it  aU  through  the  milk,  and  set  it  away  to 
cool.  Beat  the  eggs  very  light,  and  mix  the 
milk  and  butter  with  them  all  at  once ; then 
pour  all  into  the  pan  of  flour.  Put  in  the 
spice  and  the  rose-water;  or,  if  you  prefer 
it,  eight  drops  of  essence  of  lemon.  Add 
the  yeast,  of  which  an  increased  quantity 
will  be  necessary,  if  it  is  not  very  strong 
and  fresh.  Stirthe  whole  very  hard.  Add  the 
sugar  gradually.  If  the  sugar  is  not  stirred 
in  slowly,  a little  at  a time,  the  buns  will  be 
heavy.  Then,  by  degrees,  sprinkle  in  the 
remaining  quarter  of  a pound  of  flour. 
Stir  all  well  together ; butter  a pan,  and  put 
in  the  mixture.  Cover  it  with  a cloth,  and 
set  it  near  the  fire  to  rise.  It  will,  probably, 
not  be  light  in  less  than  five  hours.  When 
it  is  risen  very  high,  and  is  covered  with 
bubbles,  bake  it  in  a moderate  oven  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  or  more,  in  proportion 
to  its  thickness.  When  it  is  quite  cool,  cut 
it  in  squares,  and  grate  loaf  sugar  over  them. 
This  quantity  will  make  twelve  or  fifteen 
buna. 

SPANISH  CREAW.— Boil,  in  half  a pint 
of  water,  an  ounce  of  isinglass  till  dissolved  ; 
strain  and  mix  it  with  a quart  of  cream  or 
good  milk  -if  cream,  not  so  much  isinglass  ; 
stir  it  over  the  fire  till  it  comes  to  a boil ; 
when  a little  cooled,  add  gradually  tiie 
beaten  yolk  of  six  eggs,  and  a glass  of  white 
wine.  Pour  it  into  a deep  dish,  sweeten 
with  pounded  loaf-sugar,  stir  it  till  cold, 
and  then  put  it  into  a shape.  Or,  in  lieu  of 
the  glass  of  wine,  rub  a lump  of  sugar  upon 
the  peel  of  a lemon  to  extract  the  flavour, 
and  add  it  to  the  cream. 

Cream  or  milk,  1 quart ; water,  i pint ; 
isinglass,  l oz. ; eggs,  6 yolks  ; white  wine, 

1 glass  ; sugar,  to  sweeten. 

SPANISH  FLU.MMKRY.— Scald  a quart 
of  cream  with  a little  cinnamon  or  mace. 
3Iix  this  gradually  into  half  a pound  of  rice 
flour,  and  then  stir  it  over  a gentle  fire  till 
it  acquires  the  thickness  of  jelly.  Sweeten 
it  to  taste,  and  pour  it  into  cups  or  shapes. 
Turn  it  out  when  cold,  and  serve  it  up. 
Cream,  wine,  or  preserves,  eat  well  with  it ; 
or  it  may  be  eaten  alone,  as  preferred. 
Oatmeal  may  be  used  instead  of  rice. 

SPANISH  KRirfERS.— Cut  the  crumb 
of  a French  roll  into  square  pieces,  of  the 
thickness  of  the  finger;  add  nutmeg,  sugar, 
pounded  cinnamon,  and  an  egg.  When  well 
soaked,  fry  the  fritters  of  a delicate  brown, 
and  serve  with  butter,  wine,  and  sweet 
sauce. 

SPANISH  PUFFS.— Put  into  a saucepan 
half  a pint  of  water  and  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  butter  ; stir  it  till  it  bulls,  and  mix  in 
four  tablespoonfuls  of  flour;  stir  it  well 
together,  and  add  six  yolks  and  four  whites 
Of  eggs,  two  at  a time ; let  it  cool,  and,  with 
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a dessert-spoon,  drop  it  into  boiling  clarified 
dripping  or  lard.  To  make  ginger  puffs,  a 
teaspoonful  of  pounded  ginger  may  be 
added. 

1^  Water,  i pint;  butter,  ilb. ; flour, 
4 tablespoonfuls  ; eggs,  6 yolks,  4 whites. 

SPANISH  SAUCE. — Dissolve  a couple 
of  ounces  of  good  butter  in  a thick  stewpan 
or  saucepan ; throw  in  from  four  to  six 
slices  of  shallots,  four  ounces  of  the  lean  of 
an  undressed  ham,  three  ounces  of  carrot, 
cut  in  small  dice,  one  bay  leaf,  two  or  three 
sprigs  of  parsley,  and  one  or  two  of 
thyme;  but  these  last  must  be  small ; three 
cloves,  a blade  of  mace,  and  a dozen  corns  of 
pepper.  Add  part  of  a root  of  parsley,  if  it 
be  at  hand,  and  keep  the  whole  stirred  or 
shaken  over  a moderate  fire  for  twenty 
minutes;  then  add,  by  degrees,  one  pint  of 
very  strong  veal  stock  or  gravy,  and  stew  the 
whole  gently  from  thirty  to  forty  minutes ; 
strain  , and  skim  off  the  fat,  and  it  will  be 
ready  to  serve. 

1^"  Butter,  2 ozs. ; shallots,  4 to  6 ; lean  of 
undressed  ham,  4 ozs. ; carrots,  3 ozs. ; bay 
leaf,  1 ; little  thyme  and  parsley,  in  sprigs  ; 
cloves,  3;  mace,  1 blade;  peppercorns,  12; 
little  parsley-root;  strong  veal  stock  or 
gravy,  i pint. 

SPASM.— By  this  word  is  understood  a 
violent  and  involuntary  contraction  of  one 
or  more  muscles,  generally  attended  with 
great  pain.  Spasm  is  a species  of  convulsion, 
or  eclampsia,  with  this  difference,  that  either 
of  the  above  are  attended  with  an  alternate 
contraction  and  relaxation,  with  longer  or 
shorter  Intervals,  as  exemplified  by  the 
opening  and  shutting  of  the  hand;  but  a 
spasm  IS  one  rigid  and  continuous  lock  or 
retraction  of  the  muscular  fibres,  as  in 
cramp,  which  suffers  no  intermission  till  the 
cure  is  effected.  When  spasm  occurs  in  the 
limbs  or  muscles,  it  is  called  cramp ; which 
see.  When  it  takes  place  in  a vital  organ, 
as  in  the  heart  or  lungs,  it  is  frequently 
the  closing  symptom  of  a long  train  of 
diseased  action,  in  an  impaired  constitution, 
and  often  proves  fatal  before  relief  can  be 
obtained,  or  danger  is  apprehended.  When 
occurring  in  the  stomach,  the  patient,  if 
possible,  should  be  placed  in  a hot  bath,  or 
failing  this,  heated  bricks  or  bottles  of 
boiling  water  applied  to  the  feet,  the  stomach 
fomented  with  hot  water,  in  which  some 
mustard  has  been  mixed,  and  the  following 
draught  given  every  ten  minutes  till  the 
contraction  is  overcome 

Brandy  ...  1 dessertspoonfuL 
Sul  volatile  . . 20  drops. 

Laudanum  . . 10  drops. 

Camphor  water  3 dessertspoonfuls. 
Ether  ....  1C  drops. 

Mix  in  a wineglass,  and  drink  immediately. 

Sl’ATULA.— A blunt  flexible  knife  used 
by  the  apothecary,  and  in  various  medicinal 


manipulations.  It  is  usually  made  of  iron, 
but  bone  substances  arc  also  used  for  sub- 
stances that  act  ehemically  on  iron.  The 
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most  convenient  size  of  spatula  for  a do- 
mestic chest,  is  one  with  the  blade  about 
three  and  a half  inches,  and  the  handle  three 
inches  long. 

SPECTACLES.— As  age  advances,  every 
one  experiences  a difficulty  in  reading  when 
the  book  or  paper  is  held  at  the  usual  dis- 
tance, and  a similar  imperfection  of  vision 
in  discerning  objects  generally.  Inreading, 
especially,  the  evil  increases  until  a distinct 
vision  cannot  be  had  but  at  a much  greater 
distance,  and  at  last  this  distance  becomes 
so  great,  that  the  apparent  size  of  the  letters 
is  too  much  diminished  to  discern  them. 
This  defect,  the  natural  consequence  of  old 
age,  is  owing  to  the  convexity  of  the  eye 
having  diminished  ; and  it  is  to  be  remedied 
by  using  spectacles,theglasses  of  which  are 
what  is  termed  by  opticians  double  convex, 
of  which  A and  b in  the  annexed  illustration 
are  sections,  showing  that  they  are  ground 
thicker  at  the  middle  than  at  the  edges. 

When  defective  vi- 
sion is  first  expe- 
rienced, glasses  with 
a slight  degree  of  con- 
vexity will  do,  as  A, 
which  opticians  call 
the  first  sight;  but  as, 
after  a tew  years,  the 
eyes  become  still  flat- 
ter, glasses  more  con- 
vex, as  B,  are  necessary  to  enable  a person  to 
see  to  read  distinctly  at  the  usual  distance; 
and  on  every  increase  of  a few  years,  it  will 
be  required  to  have  them  more  and  more 
convex,  or  what  is  termed  older  sight. 
The  more  convex  the  glasses,  the  more  they 
magnify,  or  the  larger  they  make  objects  at 
the  same  distance  appear.  In  general,  when 
the  eye  is  perfect,  six  or  eight  inches  is  the 
usual  distance  at  which  we  hold  small 
objects  to  view  them,  such  as  a book;  but 
this  dist,ance  is  not  exactly  the  same  for  all 
persons.  To  choose  spectacles  when  the  eyes 
are  beginning  to  be  defective  through  age, 
begin  by  trying  glasses  that  magnil'y  best, 
or  what  is  called  the  youngest  sight;  if 
these  enable  a person  to  read  at  the  usual 
distance,  they  are  the  kind  to  be  employed  ; 
but  if  vision  be  still  indistinct,  try  a higher 
magnifying  power,  and  so  on  until  tlie  pro- 
per spectacles  are  found  ; but  be  careful  not 
to  use  a liigher  magnifying  power  than  is 
really  necessary,  otherwise  the  evil  of  age 
may  be  brought  on  prematurely.  Many 
persons  whose  sight  is  defective,  postpone 
the  use  of  spectacles  from  too  nice  a regard 
to  appearances ; the  folly  of  such  a pro- 
ceeding is  obvious;  but  overtasking  the 
vision,  already  weak,  an  injury  is  done  to 
the  eyes  frequently  heyond  the  reach  of 
remedy,  or  the  contrivances  of  art. 

SI’ECUI/A’l'lON  GAME.— A round  game 
of  curds  at  which  several  can  play,  using 
a complete  pack  of  cards,  bearing  the  same 
import  ns  at  whist,  witli  fish  or  counters,  on 
which  such  a value  is  fixed  as  the  company 
may  agree.  'I'he  highest  trump  in  each  deal 
wins  the  pool ; and  wlienever  it  happens 
that  not  one  is  dealt,  then  the  company 
pool  again,  and  the  event  is  decided  by  the 
succeeding  company.  After  deternuuing 


the  deal,  &c.,  the  dealer  pools  six  fish,  and 
every  other  player  four ; then  three  cards 
are  given  to  each,  by  one  at  a time,  and 
another  turned  up  for  trump.  The  cards 
are  not  to  be  looked  at  except  in  this  man- 
ner ; the  eldest  hand  shows  the  uppermost 
card  which  is  a trump ; the  company  may 
speculate  on,  or  bid  for  it,  the  highest  bidder 
buying  and  paying  for  it,  provided  the 
price  offered  be  approved  of  by  the  seller. 
After  this  is  settled,  if  the  card  does  not 
prove  a trump,  then  the  next  eldest  is  to 
show  the  uppermost  card,  and  so  on— the 
company  speculating  as  they  please,  till  all 
are  discovered,  wlien  the  possessor  of  the 
highest  trump,  whether  by  purchase  or 
otherwise,  gains  the  pool.  To  play  at  specu- 
lation well,  a recollection  only  is  requisite 
of  what  superior  cards  of  that  particular 
suit  have  appeared  in  the  preceding  deals, 
and  calculating  the  probability  of  the  trump 
offered  proving  the  highest  in  the  deal  then 
undetermined. 

SPERMACETI  OINTMENT.  — Take  a 
quarter  of  a pint  of  fine  salad  oil,  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  white  wax,  and  half  an  ounce 
of  spermaceti ; melt  these  ingredients  over 
a gentle  fire,  and  continue  stirring  the  oint- 
ment till  it  is  cold. 

SPICE,  SPIRITS  OF.— Take  an  ounce  of 
black  pepper,  and  an  ounce  of  allspice,  both 
fine  and  powdered,  and  a quarter  of  au'ounce 
of  grated  nutmeg;  infuse  these  ingredients 
in  a pint  of  spirits  of  wine,  then  strain  and 
bottle  for  use. 

SPIDERS,  TO  Destkot. —The  species 
known  as  the  red  spider  is  very  injurious  and 
destructive  to  the  different  sorts  of  plants 
and  fruit-trees,  especially  in  forcing  hou.ses. 
It  is  found  particularly  so  to  those  of  the 
French  bean,  melon,  peach,  vine,  cherry, 
currant,  and  some  other  kinds.  The  gene- 
ration and  production  of  this  insect  are 
greatly  favoured  by  the  dry  warm  heat 
which  is  constantly  kept  up  in  the  liouses 
which  contain  these  sorts  of  plants  and 
trees,  and  there  are  many  other  circum- 
stances which  combine  in  bringing  it  forth. 
Constant  daily  watering  or  washing  the 
trees,  will  liave  the  power  of  starving  these 
insects,  but  in  doing  this,  care  must  always 
be  taken  that  every  part  of  the  leaves  are 
watered,  otherwise  the  insects  hide  and  save 
themselves  in  the  dry  part,  and  are  preserved 
from  the  etfects  of  the  water.  Throwing 
weak  lime-water  in  a plentitul  manner  ou 
the  under  side  of  the  leaves,  where  the  insects 
are  mostly  found,  will  soon  destroy  them. 
In  the  hot  summer  months,  and  when  dry 
heat  prevails,  melon  plants  are  very  liable 
to  be  infected  with  the  red  spider,  and  the 
appearances  of  it  may  constantly  be  long 
noticed  before  thg  insects  can  be  seen  with 
the  naked  eye,  by  the  leaves  beginning  to 
curl  and  crack  in  the  middle  parts.  'When- 
ever they  are  di.scovered  to  be  in  this  con- 
dition, and  there  is  fine  warm  sunny  w'eatlier, 
the  watering  of  them  all  over  the  leaves, 
both  on  the  under  and  upper  sides,  is 
advised.  'I'he  work  should  be  performed 
about  six  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  the 
plants  be  shaded  with  mats  about  eight,  if 
the  sun  shine  with  much  power,  shutting 
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the  frames  down  closely  until  about  eleven, 
and  then  admitting  a small  quantity  of  fresh 
air,  letting  the  mats  remain  until  about  three 
in  the  afternoon,  when  they  should  be  wholly 
taken  away.  The  shade  which  is  thus 
afforded  by  the  mats  prevents  the  leaves  of 
plants  from  being  scorched  or  otherwise  in- 
jured by  the  action  of  the  heat  of  the  sun 
while  they  are  in  a wet  cooled  state.  Where 
a southerly  breeze  prevails,  watering  them 
again  about  three  in  the  afternoon  is  recom- 
mended, shutting  them  up  close  as  before  to 
keep  the  heat  in,  which  causes  a strong 
exhalation  of  the  moisture,  and  is  extremely 
destructive  to  the  spiders.  In  all  these 
waterings,  the  water  is  to  be  thrown  as 
much  and  as  finely  on  the  under  side  of  the 
leaves,  where  the  insects  mostly  lodge ; 
the  vines  or  stems  of  thepiants  being  gentiy 
turned  to  facilitate  the  operation.  When 
these  waterings  are  finished,  the  vines  or 
stems  of  the  plants  are  to  be  carefully  laid 
down  again  in  their  former  position.  And  if 
the  day  be  sunny,  the  mats  may  remain  as 
already  directed,  until  the  leaves  of  thepiants 
become  perfectly  dry,  on  being  admitted  ac- 
cording to  the  heat  that  may  be  present  at  the 
time.  It  is  further  advised  as  a precau- 
tionary measure,  that  previously  to  the  frames 
and  lights  which  are  to  contain  plants  of  this 
sort  being  employed,  they  should  be  well 
washed  both  inside  and  out,  first  with  clean 
water,  and  then  with  a mixture  of  soapsuds 
and  chamber  lye;  a brush  or  woollen  rag 
being  made  use  of  in  the  operation  ; as  by 
this  method  the  eggs  of  the  spiders  that 
may  have  been  deposited  on  them  in  the 
preceding  season,  may  be  cleared  away  and 
destroyed.  These  washings  should  never  be 
performed  in  cold  frosty  seasons ; and  the 
soft  or  rain  water  should  always  be  made 
use  of. 

Sl'INACII  A LA  FKANCAISE.— After 
picking,  boiling,  straining,  and  pressing, 
put  the  spinach  into  a pan  of  fresh  water, 
and  when  it  is  cold  make  it  into  balls,  and 
squeeze  them  in  your  hands  until  all  the 
water  is  expelled ; chop  fine  on  aboard  with 
a wooden  spade;  then  melt  an  ounce  ol  but- 
ter in  a stewpan,  put  the  spinach  into  it, 
mix  well  for  ten  minutes,  lightly  dredge 
with  a tablespoonful  of  salt,  add  gradually 
a quarter  of  a pint  of  boiling  cream,  or  the 
yolks  of  two  well  beaten  eggs,  in  which  case 
omit  the  Hour;  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
veloutc  or  strung  white  stock,  and  a tea- 
spoonful  of  pounded  sugar;  ini.x  well  and 
serve  in  a hot  dish  with  light  brown  sippets 
of  fried  bread  or  pull-paste,  baked  in  laiici- 
ful  devices. 

Sl'INACII  I’.OI LED.— Pick  the  spinach 
leaf  by  leaf,  then  take  off  the  stalks  and 
thoroughly  wash  the  leaves  in  five  or  six 
waters,  or  they  will  be,  as  is  too  often  the 
case  when  carelessly  prepared,  gritty. 
When  you  are  sure  that  every  particle  of 
mould  18  removed,  drain  in  a cullender,  und 
put  the  IcaveH  into  a larj^e  saucepan  with  a 
tablespoonful  of  salt  and  a pinch  of  soda 
sprinkled  over  them,  then  add  a quart  ol 
boiling  water,  press  the  leaves  down,  and 
boil  quickly  ten  minutes,  stirring  frequently. 
■When  done,  strain  and  press  caretully,  as 
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this  vegetable  retains  the  water  more  than 
any  other.  This  is  the  plain,  and  in 
general,  the  best  way  of  sending  spinach  to 
table,  as  it  preserves  the  true  flavour  of  the 
plant;  but  if  you  wish  to  make  it  richer, 
after  straining  and  pressing,  put  the 
spinach  on  a board,  chop  it  fine,  and  place 
it  in  a stewpan  with  an  ounce  ot  butter, 
half  a teaspoonful  of  pepper  and  salt  (in 
equal  quantities),  stir  well  until  the  butter 
is  absorbed,  turn  into  a hot  dish,  cut  the 
pulp  into  small  squares  or  diamonds,  and 
serve  with  poached  eggs  and  slices  of  fried 
bacon ; garnish  with  sippets  of  fried  bread. 

SPINACH,  Culture  of.— The  varieties 
of  spinach,  being  annuals,  must  be  grown 
from  seed.  The  leaves  are  required  during 
the  whole  of  the  year,  therefore  successive 
sowings  become  necessary.  A small  sow- 
ing may  be  made  in  January,  if  the  weather 
is  mild,  a larger  sowing  in  February,  and  a 
still  larger  one  in  March.  Sow  alterwards 
once  in  three  weeks,  till  the  beginning  of 
May,  then  every  week  till  the  end  ot  J uly. 
Three  sowings  should  be  made  in  August, 
for  winter  and  spring  use,  say  during  the 
first,  second  and  third  week.  The  seed 
vegetates  in  from  ten  to  filteen  days,  ac- 
cording to  the  season  ; therefore  it  may  be 
advantageously  sown  between  rows  of 
newly-planted  peas,  beans,  cabbage,  or  the 
like,  as  it  will  be  tit  to  cut  off  tor  use  before 
they  either  injure  it,  or  it  prove  an  impedi- 
ment to  their  growth.  And  when  so  sown, 
the  drills  should  be  made  nine  inches  wide 
and  the  seed  thinly  sprinkled  in  them,  to 
eive  the  plants  greater  room  than  it  sown 
m the  ordinary  manner.  The  germination 
of  the  seed  may  be  hastened  by  steeping  it 
in  water  three  or  four  hours  previous  to 
sowing  ; and  in  sowing  during  the  heat  ot 
summer,  when  the  ground  is  dry,  the  drills 
should  be  soaked  with  water  before  the  seed 
is  sown . It  should  always  be  sown  in  drills 
two  inches  deep  and  eighteen  inches  or  two 
feet  apart  for  principal  winter  crops,  tne 
piants  being,  after  they  come  up,  thinned 
to  a loot  apart  in  the  line.  As  the 
to  have  large  succulent  leaves,  t*'® 
cannot  be  too  highly  manured.  On®  ounce 
will  sow  a hundred  and  ^ 

drill.  The  summer  crops  should  be 
dantlv  supplied  with  water 
weather,  tlm  plants 

as  their  duration  is  short,  lii  nqveiiiuei 
it  will  be  well  to  thin  the  plants  intended 
for  a winter  and  spring  crop,  to  the 

ground  completely  ol  weeds,  and  to 
the  spaces  between  the  rows  with 
sifted  coal-ashes,  to  counteract  damp  and  to 
render  the  ground  more  com  ortable  to 
tread  upon  during  the  process  ot  gathering 
the  crop  This  also  saves  the  large  lower 
leaves  from  being  splashed  with  mud  dur- 
iiiir  heavy  rains.  In  light  sandy  soils  spring 
crons  come  into  use  soonest,  but  they 
equally  soon  shoot  up  to  seed  and  become 
useless.  In  strong  retentive  soils 
later  and  continue  longer.  In 
Barden  soils,  abundantly  inanured,  the  crops 
succeed  best ; and  it  is  of 
ticiilarly  for  crops  to  come  in  during  winter 
and  to  continue  on  till  spring,  that  the 
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situation  chosen  be  open  and  well  exposed. 
In  taking  the  crop,  the  larger  and  lower  leaves 
should  be  gathered  first,  and  then  should 
either  be  cut  off  with  a knife,  or  pinched  ofif 
between  the  finger  and  thumb  close  to  the 
bottom  of  their  footstalks.  The  summer 
crops,  as  they  grow  so  rapidly,  may  be  cut 
close  to  the  ground  with  a knife  preparatory 
to  being  dressed,  the  footstalks  of  the  leaves 
should  be  cut  off  and  the  leaves  sorted, 
removing  all  the  flower-stalks,  should  any 
exist,  and  rinsing  the  whole  in  fresh  water, 
placing  them  afterwards  in  a clean  basket 
to  allow  the  water  to  drain  from  them.  In 
sowing  seed,  as  soon  as  the  flowering  is  past, 
the  male  plants,  which  will  then  have  per- 
formed their  ofiice,  should  all  be  removed,  to 
admit  air  and  light  to  the  female  plants  to 
enable  them  to  perfect  their  seeds.  The 
seeed  ripens  in  August  and  September,  and, 
after  being  dried  for  a week  or  so  in  the 
straw,  should  be  thrashed  out.  Birds  are 
extremely  fond  of  spinach- seed,  so  much  so 
as  to  render  it  expedient  to  cover  the  seed 
crop,  if  upon  a limited  scale,  with  netting, 
from  the  time  the  plants  come  into  flower, 
until  the  seed  is  ripened.  The  seed  retains 
its  vegetative  properties  about  four  years. 

SPINACH  PUDDING. — Scald  and  chop 
some  spinach  very  fine,  together  with  lour 
ounces  of  biscuit  soaked  in  cream,  the  yolks 
of  eight  eggs  beat  up,  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  melted  butter,  a little  salt,  and  nutmeg, 
and  sugar  to  taste ; beat  it  up  all  together, 
and  set  it  over  the  fire  till  it  is  stifi",  out  do 
not  let  it  boii.  Cool  it  and  bake  it  in  pufif- 
paste ; or  butter  a basin  and  boil  it. 

SPINACH  SOUP. — Shred  two  handfuls 
of  spinach,  a turnip,  two  onions,  a head  of 
celery,  two  carrots,  a little  thyme  and 
parsley;  put  all  into  the  stewpan  with  an 
ounce  of  butter,  and  a pint  of  veal  stock,  or 
the  liquor  in  which  meat  has  been  boiled ; 
stew  till  tender,  pulp  through  a coarse 
sieve,  add  a quart  of  fresh  water,  salt  and 
pepper,  and  boil  all  together.  Make  some 
small  suet  dumplings  the  size  of  a walnut, 
put  them  into  the  tureen,  and  pour  the  soup 
on  hot. 

SPINAL  AFFECTIONS.  — Though  the 
symptoms  of  this  class  of  diseases  appear 
extremely  complex  and  numerous,  there  are 
in  reality  but  two  diseases  affecting  the 
spinal  column,  that  in  this  work  call  for 
any  special  observation,  and  these  are,  a 
distortion  forwards,  or  anterior  curvature,  in 
which  the  back- bone  bends  inward,  leaving 
a considerable  hollow  in  the  buck ; and  a 
distortion  to  the  side— generally  to  the 
right— and  known  as  lateral  curvature,  in 
which  the  back-bone  becomes  more  or  less 
doubled  on  itself,  as  in  the  shajie  of  the 
letter  S,  or,  more  frequently  like  the 
italic/.  The  anterior,  or  forward  curvature, 
is  the  result  of  a diseased  condition  of' the 
vertebra;,  or  the  intervening  cartilage, 
which  in  consequence,  no  longer  able  to 
support  the  weight  of  the  body,  is  forced 
out  of  the  perpendicular,  and  pressed  in- 
wards; shortening  the  stature  and  del'orm- 
ing  the  chest  and  back.  Such  a disease  is 
the  result  of  a scrofulous  habit  or  an  heredi- 
tary constitutional  taint ; and  either  dcve- 


lopes  itself  in  infancy  and  childhood,  or  it 
makes  its  appearance  at  the  age  of  puberty. 
The  most  effectual  treatment  for  this  form 
of  spinal  disease,  is  a system  of  counter- 
irritation, local  and  general  tonics,  change 
of  air,  rest,  and  mechanical  support.  The 
application  of  moxa  every  month  or  six 
weeks,  for  two  or  three  times ; a succession 
of  blisters,  or  a seaton,  are  the  means  by 
which  the  first  intention  of  the  physician  is 
obtained ; accompanied  by  perfect  rest,  a 
generous  diet,  and  quinine  and  wine,  and  as 
the  strength  and  capability  for  motion 
returns,  sea-air,  salt-water  bathing,  and  a 
pair  of  properly  fitting  stays.  Lateral  cur- 
vature proceeds  from  general  debility, 
especially  from  a loss  of  muscular  power  in 
the  back,  from  long  sedentary  habits,  and 
often  from  tight  and  injudicious  iacing;  for 
this  form  of  diseased  spine  is  far  more  fre- 
quent in  females  than  in  males : it  is  also 
very  often  induced  by  rickets,  or  makes  its 
appearance  in  weakly  constitutions,  after  an 
attack  of  measles  or  scarlet  fever.  The  first 
observable  indication  of  a curvature,  is  an 
enlargement  of  the  breast;  appearing  when 
contrasted  with  the  other  to  be  deformed, 
or  else  the  right  shoulder  assumes  a marked 
disproportion,  and  seems  to  stand  out  from 
the  spine.  Concurrent  with  one  or  other  ot 
these  effects,  is  a gradual  distortion  of  the 
left  hip,  which  grows  outward,  and  be- 
comes as  far  removed  from  the  line  of  the 
spinai  column  on  that  side,  as  the  opposite 
shoulder  is  from  that;  the  consequence  of 
this  displacement  of  the  hip,  is,  that  the  leg 
appears  shorter,  while  the  vertebra;  of  the 
neck  sinking,  gives  a one-sided  and  con- 
strained position  to  the  carriage  of  the  head 
and  neck. 

Treatment. — In  this  disease,  or  more  pro- 
perly affection,  a moral  and  physical  course 
is  more  absolutely  indicated  than  a medical 
one  ; for  if  taken  in  time  many  of  those 
afllicted  may  be  permanently  cured.  The 
first  and  most  imperative  obligation,  is 
a well-regulated  system  of  exercise,  which 
by  caliing  into  play  the  opposite  set  ot 
rtiuscles  may  serve  by  their  action,  in  the 
first  place,  to  arrest  the  further  advance  of 
the  disease,  and  secondly,  to  draw  back 
into  their  natural  position,  the  displaced 
members.  Belbre.  liowever,  exercise  is 
adopted,  and  continuously  tlirough  the 
wliole  course  of  treatment,  a stimulus  must 
be  applied  to  the  weaken^  muscles  of  the 
diseased  parts:  this  stimulus  is  friction,  or 
in  other  words,  rubbing.  Twice  a day— for 
at  least  ten  minutes  each  time -the  back, 
shoulder,  and  hip,  must  be  rubbed  with  an 
embrocation  of  either  common  olive  oil,  or 
one  part  of  turpentine  to  three  of  olive  oil, 
rubbed  in  with  energy  and  continued  with 
zeal.  This,  with  country  air.  a good  and 
nutritious  diet,  and  the  exhibition  of  steel 
wine,  and  tonics,  is  to  be  adopted  for  some 
lime  prior  to  resorting  to  exercise;  the 
patient  reclining  on  a hair  mattress  till  a 
sulllcient  degree  of  strength  has  been  ob- 
tained, when  in  addition  to  these  means 
must  commence  the  following  system  of 
graduated  exercise :— The  patient  to  draw 
frequent  and  deep  inspirations,  while 
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seated;  to  do  the  same  standing,  the  arms 
elevated  over  the  head ; the  same  with  the 
arms  down,  and  then  extended  horizontally. 
The  patient  sitting,  to  move  the  feet  up  and 
down,  next,  deep  and  slow  inspirations 
while  lying  on  the  left  side,  on  the  elbow ; 
rising  and  lowering  the  body  several  times 
in  this  position ; then  walking  slowly  across 
a well  ventilated  room,  and  drawing  full 
inspirations.  Pixing  the  weak  hand  above 
the  head  and  bending  slowly,  carrying  a 
light  weight  in  the  weak  hand,  declaiming  a 
set  piece,  or  singing  a song  in  an  erect  posi- 
tion, without  moving.  Using  the  weak  arm, 
by  imitating  mechanical  work,  as  sawing, 
hammering,  or  planing.  Drawing  upon  a 
spring  with  the  weak  hand,  and  accustom- 
ing it  to  grasp  and  resist.  Finally,  lifting 
the  body  from  the  bed  by  the  assistance  of 
the  arms,  and  using  the  body  to  sit  up  with- 
outrany  aid  from  the  hands.  These  several 
evolutions— allowing  a few  minutes  to  each 
— should  be  gone  through  in  regular  order, 
tutice  every  day,  in  a large  well-aired  room, 
the  inspiration  being  drawn  slow,  deep,  and 
Steady.  When  the  strength  has  improved, 
and  the  physical  tone  warrants  the  change,  a 
system  of  out-of-door  exercise,  muscular  and 
progressive,  is  to  be  adopted,  till  the  health 
is  restored  and  the  growing  deformity 
corrected. 

SPIRITS,  Adtilteration  of.  — See 
Brandt,  Gin,  &c. 

SPIT  RACK.— In  the  culinary  (depart- 
ment this  is  a contrivance  to  hang  spits 


upon  after  they  are  cleaned  and  are  ready 
for  use. 

SPITTING  OF  BLOOD. -This,  though 
a serious  symptom,  is  often  productive  of 
more  alarm,  than  is  justified  by  the  amount 
of  blood  ejected,  which,  as  is  sometimes  the 
case,  comes  from  some  minute  vessel  in  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  trachea ; though  In 
general  the  blood  spit  from  the  mouth, 
proceeds  from  the  lungs,  and  is  distin- 
guished from  that  discharged  from  the 
Stomach,  in  being  smaller  in  quantity, 
and  more  bright  and  frothy  than  the  other. 
Spitting  of  blood  frequently  occurs  after 
some  strong  muscular  exertion,  or  results 
from  a blow  on  the  chest,  and  when  not 
a sequent  of  long  and  severe  cough,  or 
occurring  in  a narrow-chested  or  weakly 
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constitutioned  person,  need  create  but  little 
apprehension,  .“pitting  o.  blood,  is  often  pre- 
ceded and  accompanied  by  pain,  and  a sense 
of  constriction  in  the  chest,  with  a quick, 
sharp  pulse,  flushed  cheeks,  and  an  irritating 
cough.  In  any  case,  absolute  rest  is  neces- 
sary, the  patient  should  lie  on  his  back,  and 
while  the  feet  are  kept  warm  the  hands  and 
upper  part  of  the  person  should  be  pre- 
served cool,  the  patient  taking  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  drops  of  the  elixir  of  vitriol  in  a 
little  water  every  two  or  three  hours ; and 
if  the  spitting  continues,  a dose  of  Epsom 
salts  are  to  be  taken,  and  one  of  the  follow- 
ing pills  every  two  hours,  accompanied  with 
frequent  draughts  of  vinegar  and  water, 
lemonade,  or  buttermilk 

Take  of 

Sugar  of  lead  ....  16  grains. 

Ipecacuanha 4 grains. 

Opium  powder  ....  3 grains. 

Extract  of  henbane, 
enough  to  make  into  a 
mass, 

which  is  to  be  divided  into  six  pills.  In 
severe  cases  it  may  be  necessary  to  bleed, 
and  apply  a bladder  of  ice  to  the  chest,  and 
possibly  a blister.— See  Blood. 

SPLEEN.— This  organ,  known  as  the 
milt,  and  always  referred  to  as  the  seat  of 
a pain  in  the  side,  from  running  or  any 
violent  exertion,  has  never  yet  had  a proper 
use  assigned  to  it.  The  Romans,  beUeving 
it  prevented  a runner’s  speed  in  the  gladia- 
torial course,  were  in  the  habit  of  extrac- 
ting it  from  their  athUics-,  but,  with  what 
result,  is  not  known.  It  has  long  been  the 
prejudiced  opinion  to  attribute  the  peevish, 
irritable  disposition  of  men  to  this  organ; 
but  till  we  know— which  as  yet  we  do  not— 
what  function  the  spleen  performs  in  the 
human  economy,  it  would  be  more  just  to 
attribute  a man’s  ill  temper  to  the  fault  of 
his  disposition,  than  to  an  organ,  whose  use 
in  the  animal  body  is  still  a mystery.  The 
spleen,  like  the  neighbouring  digestive 
organs,  is  subject  to  inflammation,  enlarge- 
ment and  softening,  and  its  treatment  in 
each  is  of  the  same  nature  and  order.— See 
Liver. 

SPLINTERS,  TO  Extract.  — When 
splinters  are  extracted  immediately,  bad 
consequences  seldom  ensue.  But  the  more 
certainly  to  prevent  any  ill  eileots,  a com- 
press ol  linen,  dipped  in  warm  water,  may 
be  applied  to  the  part ; or  it  may  be  bathed 
a little  while  in  warm  water.  If  the  splinter 
cannot  be  extracted  Immediately,  or  if  any 
part  of  it  be  left  in,  inflaramatien  will 
probably  ensue,  and  nothing  but  timely 
precaution  will  prevent  it  coming  to  an 
ulcer.  A portion  of  shoemaker's  wax, 
spread  upon  leather,  draws  these  punctures 
remarkably  well.  When  the  splinter  does 
not  make  its  presence  known  until  inflam- 
mation is  felt,  and  no  advice  can  be 
procured,  the  steam  of  water  should  be 
applied  to  it  at  first,  and  then  a poultice  of 
bread  and  milk,  with  a few  drops  of  Peru- 
vian balsam.  The  injured  part  should  also 
be  kept  in  an  easy  position. 
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SPONGE.— A marine  production,  chiefly 
brought  from  Turkey.  The  finest  quality  is 
imported  from  Smyrna.  Another,  called 
West  Indian  or  Bahama  sponge,  is 
much  less  esteemed,  being  coarse,  dark 
coloured,  and  very  rotten.  When  sponge 
first  cornes  over,  it  has  often  a great  deal  of 
sand  in  it,  which  must  be  carefully  cleaned 
out.  The  great  use  of  sponges  for  bathing 
and  fomenting  aflfected  parts  of  the  body  is 
well  known ; but  the  sponge  used  should  be 
of  the  finest  description,  and  entirely  freed 
from  any  gritty  particles.  When  sponges 
are  done  with,  they  should  be  squeezed  dry 
and  placed  in  an  oiled  silk  bag  made  to 
receive  them.  By  this  means  they  will  last 
much  longer,  and  in  better  preservation 
than  when  suffered  to  lie  carelessly  about, 
with  the  water  in  them.  Good  sponge  is  an 
expensive  article,  and  a high  price  must  not 
be  begrudged  for  a piece  of  superior  quality 
and  size.  Above  all,  purchasers  should  be- 
ware of  buying  cheap  pieces  of  sponge  of 
street  vendors;  such  pieces  frequently 
having  done  duty  in  stables,  and  being 
capable  of  communicating  diseases  with 
which  the  horses  have  been  affected. 

SPONGE  BISCUITS.  — Beat  together, 
for  half  an  hour,  four  well-beaten  eggs,  and 
half  a pound  of  finely-powdered  loaf  sugar; 
then  mix  in  lightly,  six  ounces  of  dried 
and  sifted  flour,  and  the  grated  peel  of  a 
lemon,  or  a teaspoonful  of  essence  of  lemon, 
with  a tablespoonful  of  rosewater.  Flour 
the  pans,  fill  them  half-full,  and  sift  pounded 
sugar  o^r  them.  Bake  them  in  a quick 
oven.  Potatoe  flour  may  be  substituted  for 
wheat  flour. 

Eilgs,  4 ; sugar,  § lb. ; flour,  6 ozs. ; 
lemon-peel,  1 ; rose-water,  1 tablespoonful. 

SPONGE  CAKE. — This  cake  may  be 
made  in  the  following  ways : — 1.  Take 
sixteen  ounces  of  finely- powdered  loaf 
sugar,  eight  eggs,  and  tweive  ounces  of 
dried  and  sifted  flour ; then  whisk  the 
eggs,  yolks  and  whites,  nearly  half  an 
hour  ; beat  in  the  sugar  with  a horn  spoon, 
and,  just  before  it  is  to  be  put  into  a buttered 
tin,  stir  in  the  flour  lightiy,  adding  a few 
caraway  seeds.  Bake  it  for  one  hour. 
2.  Take  the  juice  and  grated  rind  of  a 
lemon,  twelve  eggs,  twelve  ounces  of  llnely- 
pounded  loaf  sugar,  the  same  of  dried  and 
sif  ted  Hour,  then  with  a horn  spoon  beat  the 
yolks  of  ten  of  the  eggs,  add  the  sugar  by 
degrees,  and  beat  it  till  it  will  stand  when 
dropped  I'rom  the  spoon  ; put  in  at  separate 
times  the  two  other  eggs,  yolks  and  whites, 
whisk  the  ten  whites  for  eight  minutes,  and 
mix  in  the  lemon-jiiice,  and,  when  quite 
stiff,  take  so  much  as  the  whisk  will  lift, 
and  put  it  upon  the  yolks  and  sugar,  which 
must  be  beaten  all  the  time;  mi.x  in  lightly 
the  flour  and  grated  peel,  and  pour  it  ali 
gradually  oyer  the  whites  ; stir  it  together, 
and  bake  it  in  a buttered  mould  or  small  tins. 
Ho  not  more  than  half-fill  them.  3.  Three- 
quarters  of  a pound  of  loaf  sugar,  a quarter 
of  a pint  of  water,  boil  the  sugar  and  water, 
skim  it  well;  six  well-beaten  eggs,  pour  in 
the  sugar  boiling  hot,  whisk  it  fill  cold  ; 
seven  ounces  of  flour  well  dried,  mixed  in 
gradually  with  the  grated  peel  of  a lemon. 


The  above  should  be  put  into  a cake  tin, 
well  buttered  and  lined  with  buttered  paper. 
It  must  be  immediately  put  into  a moderate 
oven,  and  baked  three-quarters  of  an  honr. 
This  sponge  cake  will  keep  moist  and  good 
for  weeks.  4.  Take  one  pound  of  dried  flour, 
three-quarters  of  a pound  of  finely- pounded 
loaf  sugar,  seven  eggs,  the  yolks  and  whites 
beaten  separately,  the  grated  peel  and 
juice  of  a lemon,  a tablespoonful  of  rose- 
water. and  one  of  brandy,  and  half  an  ounce 
of  caraway  seed,  dried  and  pounded;  beat 
all  for  an  hour  with  the  hand ; butter  a tin, 
line  it  with  paper  also  buttered,  put  in  the 
cake,  and  sift  pounded  sugar  over  the  top. 
Bake  it  for  an  hour.  Potatoe  flour  may  be 
substituted  for  wheat  flour  in  this  and  the 
other  sponge  cakes. 

1^"  1.  Loaf  sugar,  lib. ; eggs,  8 ; flour, 
12  ozs. ; caraway  seeds,  a few.  2.  Lemon,  1 ; 
eggs,  12;  sugar,  12  ozs. ; flour,  12  ozs.  3.  Loaf 
sugar,  i lb. ; water,  of  a pint ; eggs,  6 ; 
flour,  7 ozs. ; lemon-peel,  1.  4 Flour,  1 lb. ; 
loaf  sugar,  f lb. ; eggs,  7 ; lemon,  1 ; rose- 
water, 1 tablespoonful  ; brandy,  J table- 
spoonful : caraway  seeds,  | oz. 

SPONGE,  TO  Clean.— Immerse  it  in 
cold  buttermilk,  let  it  soak  for  a few  hours, 
and  wash  it  out  in  clean  water ; it  will  be 
perfectly  clean  and  soft. 

SPOON-DRIPPER.  - This  belongs  to 
kitchens  and  sculieries.  It  is  used  for 
hanging  large  spoons  and  ladles  on,  with  a 


trough  below  to  catch  the  drippings,  that 
they  may  not  soil  tables  if  laid  on  thenL 
It  is  made  of  tin,  and  li.xed  against  the  wall. 

SPOONS. — These  well-known  domestic 
utensils  are  made  of  various  sizes  and  in 
every  material.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary 
teaspoons  and  tablespoons,  it  is  always  well 
to  have  other  spoons  applicable  to  certain 
uses,  such  as  wooden  ones  lor  mashing 
vegetables,  iron  ones  for  basting,  horn  ones 
for  condiments,  spices,  &c. 

SFORTING.— Under  this  general  term  is 
to  be  considered  chiefly  the  practice  of 
shooting  in  connection  with  Held  sports. 
The.  choice  of  a gun  is  an  important  considera- 
tion. In  making  the  selection,  the  I'ollowing 
principles  may  be  safely  acted  upon.  The 
length  of  the  barrel  should  be  from  twenty- 
eight  to  forty  inches  ; and  if  either  above  or 
below  these  dimensions  the  range  of  the 
shot  will  begin  to  fail.  The  fowling-piece  to 
be  recommended  for  general  use  is  a double- 
barrelled  detonator,  weighing  about  eight 
pounds,  the  barrels  thirty  to  thirty-two 
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inches  in  length,  sixteen  gauge,  and  made 
of  twisted  stubs.  Single-barrels  for  gene- 
ral use,  may  be  thirty-four  inches  long, 
and  fourteen  gauge.  If  selected  for  par- 
tridge-shooting only,  the  barrels  should 
be  thirty-inches  long,  and  sixteen  gauge ; 
or  a single  barre^  thirty-four  inches  and 
fourteen  or  fifteen  gauge.  If  selected  for 
■cover- shooting  only,  the  barrels  should  not 
exceed  twenty-eight  inches  by  sixteen 
gauge;  a single  barrel,  thirty- two  inches 
and  fifteen  gauge.  The  stock  of  the  gun 
should  be  exactly  fitted  to  the  shape  of  the 
shooter.  On  putting  a gun  to  the  shoulder, 
there  should  be  no  straining  of  the  neck  to 
take  aim.  When  the  eye  is  fixed  upon  a 
distant  point  and  the  gun  raised  to  the 
shoulder,  the  object  aimed  at,  the  sight  at 
the  muzzle,  the  centre  of  the  breech,  and  the 
eye  should  all  be  in  a direct  line  without 
further  adjustment.  To  ascertain  whether 
or  not  the  shape  of  the  stock  is  that  best 
adapted  for  the  shooter,  he  should  in  this 
manner  frequently  raise  the  gun  to  his 
shoulder,  and  take  aim  at  a distant  point 
with  both  eyes  open  ; then,  closing  the  left 
eye,  he  will  perceive  whether  or  not  he  has 
mechanically  taken  a correct  aim.  If,  with 
the  left  eye  closed,  he  does  not  see  the  object, 
the  stock  is  too  crooked ; if  he  sees  all  the  rib. 
it  is  too  straight ; and  if  his  line  of  arm  is  not 
along  the  centre  of  the  breech,  but  from  the 
left  corner  of  it,  the  stock  is  not  properly 
cast  off.  Should  the  line  of  aim  be  along 
the  right  side  of  the  breech,  the  stock  is 
too  much  thrown  off.  With  a gun  properly 
fitting,  the  aim  is  instantaneous  ; and  the 
sportsman,  if  not  naturally  a good  shot,  is 
greatly  assisted  in  the  field.  A gun  of  the 
proper  shape  may  be  chosen  among  others 
very  easily  by  the  above  simple  means  of 
ascertaining  that  it  carries  a correct  aim  to 
a given  object  with  both  eyes  open;  and 
with  such  a gun,  the  shooter  will  acquire  a 
practical  dexterity  in  the  field  otherwise 
quite  unattainable.  When  a stock  is  too 
much  bent,  the  muzzle  is  depressed,  and  it 
is  therefore  preferable  to  have  the  stock 
rather  straight ; and  it  is  a safe  rule  that  in 
looking  along  the  rib  you  distinctly  see  one- 
third  of  the  whole  length  next  the  muzzle, 
as  well  as  the  sight.  This  gives  the  shot 
elevation  and  increases  the  range.  The 
wood  of  the  stock  should  be  hard  and  tough  : 
walnut  is  the  best.  The  mounting  and  lock.s 
should  be  carefully  fitted  into  the  wood.  In 
shape,  tlie  stock  should  be  thin  and  well 
suited  to  the  grasp,  immediately  behind  the 
locks,  where  it  is  termed  the  handle.  Frorn 
that  it  should  rapidly  swell  backwards,  and 
acquire  its  greatest  thickness  immediately 
behind  where  the  butt  succeeds  to  the 
handle.  The  fore-end  of  the  stock  shoiihi 
be  broad  and  full,  wide  at  the  end  ot  the 
lock  plates,  and  may  be  chequered  or  not  in 
tlie  same  manner  as  at  the  handle.  The 
lock  is  an  essential  partof  thegun;  itshould 
be  as  simple  as  possible  in  its  construction, 
but  filed  in  all  its  parts  to  perfection.  Ihe 
main-spring  should  be  lively  in  notion,  and 
depend  less  upon  quantity  of  metal  for  its 
strength  than  upon  width  of  expansion 
when  released  from  its  confinement,  and 
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great  care  in  tempering.  The  tumbler  and 
sear  should  be  carefully  bound  down  by  the 
bridle,  and  be  justly  fitted  to  each  other. 
To  test  a good  lock,  draw  uo  the  striker  with 
the  thumb,  and  observe  that  there  is  no 
grating  or  roughness — that  it  rises  freely 
with  decreasing  power — andthatit  “speaks” 
well,  with  a clear  sound  at  half  and  full 
cock.  Draw  the  trigger,  retaining  thethumb 
upon  the  striker,  and  observe  that  it  goes 
down  freely,  with  increasing  force,  as  it  ap- 
proaches the  nipple.  The  trigger  should  be 
long  and  well  curved,  affording  a good  hold 
for  the  finger.  The  edges  should  be  rounded, 
so  as  not  to  cut  the  finger  in  firing,  and  they 
should  be  set  well  separate.  For  nervous 
persons  who  have  any  hesitation,  under  the 
excitement  of  shooting,  in  choosing  the 
proper  trigger,  the  right-hand  one  may  be 
chequered,  thus  giving  a distinguishing 
mark.  The  guard  of  the  trigger,  termed  the 
bow,  should  be  rounded  and  somewhat  thick 
at  the  edges,  and  have  no  improper  projec- 
tion likely  to  injure  the  middle  finger  in 
firing. 

The  most  marked  improvement  in  the 
construction  of  fire-arms  for  sporting  pur- 
poses, is  that  known  as  the  hreech-lnading 
0nn.  The  advantages  of  this  invention  are 
the  extreme  facility,  quinkness.  and  great 
additional  safety  in  loading,  the  increased 
rapidity  or  sharpness  and  strength  of  shoot- 
ing, absence  of  foulness,  recoil,  and  less 
liability  to  be  affected  by  wet  or  damp.  The 
principle  upon  which  this  gun  is  constructed 
is  as  follows:— The  barrels  are  united  to 
the  stock  by  the  main  pin  (a  stout  screw, 
which  does  not  require  to  be  removed  in 
taking  the  gun  to  pieces),  forming  a kind  of 
hinge,  and  held  in  their  proper  place  bv  a 
bolt,  connected  with  the  lever,  which  fits 
into  a stout  steel  socket,  forged  on  to  the 
barrels,  and  holds  theni  firmlv  in  their 
place  when  ready  for  firing.  By  turning 
the  lever  a quarter  turn  to  the  right,  the 
bolt  is  released  from  the  steel  socket,  and 
the  barrels  being  set  at  liberty  Cturning  on 
the  main  pin),  drop  with  their  own  weight. 
The  cartridges  are  put  in  the  barrels  raised; 
the  lever  turned  back  into  its  place,  and  the 
gun  is  ready  for  firing.  The  cartridge,  which 
in  itself  contains  all  the  requi-jites  for  the 
gun’s  discharge,  is  a thick  paper  cylinder, 
about  two  inches  in  length,  and  exactly 
fitting  the  bore  of  the  breech  closed  by  an 
impermeable  brass  or  copper  capsule,  in  the 
middle  of  which  is  a small  brass  chamber, 
firmly  supported  in  its  place  hv  a rol  of 
paper  about  an  eighth  of  an  Ino'i  in  thick- 
ness. A brass  pin  passes  Into  ’he  capsule 
and  chamber,  and  holds  the  cap  in  the  same 
way  ns  a common  nipple,  and  wh»n  placed 
in  the  barrel  receives  the  blow  of  the  striker, 
and  explodes  tfie  charge.  The  rapiditv  of 
loading  mav  he  imagined,  when  twelve  shots 
can  be  fired  in  a minute:  and  no  foulness 
accumulates— the  remains  ofthe  burnt  pow- 
der being  driven  through  the  barrel  with 
every  succeeding  shot,  as  the  th  ck  elastlo 
wad  which  fits  in  the  breech  end  is  two  sizes 
larger  than  the  muzzle;  and.  consequently, 
after  the  thousandth  round  the  barrels  are 
as  clean  and  free  from  Jead  as  they  were 
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after  tlie  first  discharge.  In  using  the 
breech-loading  gun,  place  the  stock  under 
the  arm,  and  with  the  right  hand  pull  the 
J6ver  back,  and  ease  down  the  barrels  with, 
the  left  hand.  Take  out  the  exploded  car- 
tridges with  the  thumb,  or  should  they  be 
rather  tight  (which  is  rarely  the  case),  tap 
the  pm  with  a loaded  cartridge,  or  draw  them 
out  with  the  small  instrument  made  ex- 
pressly for  the  purpose.  When  loadino-, 
pour  the  powder  and  shot  into  a basin.  Use 
the  small  brass  measures,  and  first  put  in  a 
measure  of  powder,  then  a felt  wadding, 
next  the  shot,  and  a card  wadding,  and  turn 
of  the  paper  over,  to  secure  the 
wadding,  with  a screw-press  socket.  For 
cleaning,  on  returning  from  shooting,  wipe 
out  the  barrels  with  dry  tow,  then  grease 
them  slightly  with  an  oiled  rag,  taking  care 
not  to  bruise  the  breech  end  of  the  barrels 
by  placing  them  on  stones,  as  the  nicety  of 
ntting  may  be  destroyed.  The  barrels  need 
not  be  taken  off  the  stock  in  cleaning.  Mr. 
Joseph  Lang,  the  eminent  gun  maker  of 
22,  Lockspur  Street,  London,  has  done  more 
than  any  other  person  to  enforce  the  supe- 
nority  of  the  breech-loader  upon  the  at- 
tention of  the  sportingpublic.  We  have  shot 
with  a breech-loader  of  his  make,  and  can 
testify  to  its  killing  effectiveness  at  an 
unusual  range ; and  that  Jbr  safety,  quick- 
ness,  cleanliness,  and  execution,  no  gun  can 
compare  with  the  breech-loader. 

The  various  processes  in  the  practice  of 
Shooting  may  now  be  summed  up.  No  email 
portion  of  success  in  shooting  depends  upon 
the  method  of  loading  a gun.  All  general 
rules  on  the  subject  must  be  laid  down  with 
several  qualifications  and  reservations  It 
18  recommended  to  squib  off  the  gun  at  the 
commencement  of  each  day,  that  it  may 
dry  and  warm  the  barrel,  and  absorb  any 
moisture  that  maybe  collected  in  it.  Hav- 
ing drawn  up  the  cock  and  removed  the 
broken  cap,  or  wiped  the  edge  of  the  flint, 
if  that  is  used,  hold  the  gun  upright,  and  in 
that  position  pour  in  the  powder,  striking 
the  butt-end  of  the  piece  against  the  ground 
to  carry  down  such  grains  of  powder  as  may 
be  lodged  against  the  sides  of  the  barrel 
and  also  to  settle  the  mass.  Next,  pass  tiie 
powder- W’ad  down  unlil  it  reaches  the 
powder,  on  wliich  it  ought  to  be  pressed  as 
tightly  as  possible.  This  done,  pour  down 
the  shot,  and  give  a shake  or  two  to  settle 
them  evenly  and  solidly  in  their  bed.  Place 
over  them  vvadding  of  sufficient  substance 
and  elasticity  to  maintain  the  shot  steadily 
in  their  position,  for  which  purpose,  give  a 
pressure  to  the  wad,  but  do  not  ram  it 
hard.  I he  first  charge,  how'ever,  may  be 
pressed  a little  harder  tlian  the  subsequent 
proper  when  the  povider 
IS  wadded,  to  observe  whether  it  makes  its 
way  into  the  nipple  by  the  pressure  of  the 
TOnlined  air,  made  in  passing  down  the  wad 
It  does  not  always  follow,  that  if  tlie  powder 
18  not  seen  on  the  pivot,  it  will  not  e.xplode  ; 
ft  IS,  nevertheless,  more  satisfactory  to  see 
it  there;  and  when  it  cannot  be  seen,  the 
breech  should  be  slightly  tipped,  to  intro- 
duce the  powder  Inriher  up  to  the  touch- 
hole.  The  last  act  of  gun-loading  is  Ihut 
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n?nnio^°'r“  gently  to  fasten  on  the 
charging  the  flint  gun,  it  is  also 
prudent  to  squib  it  first,  and  then  introduce 
the  powder  and  shot  into  the  barrel.  If  a 
employed,  it  will  be  optional 
w t h the  sportsman  to  load  both  barrels 
alike,  or  to  give  a somewhat  heavier  charge 
barrel,  be  it  left  or  right, 
tlie  gunner  usually  fires  on  the  lonfest 
Shots.  If  the  quantities  of  powder  used  are 
the  same  in  both  barrels,  the  size  of  the 
Shot  may  at  least  he  somewhat  larger  for 
the  second  barrel.  When  a gun  has  been 
discharged,  it  is  a good  practice  to  load  it 
immediately  w'hile  the  barrel  is  still  warm : 
for  when  allowed  to  cool,  and  moisture  be- 
gins to  settle  on  its  inner  surface,  it  catches 
some  of  the  finer  particles  of  the  powder- 
charge,  and  either  decomposes  them  there, 
or  prevents  them  falling  to  the  bottom; 
and  m either  case  the  detention  diminishes 
the  projectile  force  which  is  to  act  on  the 
snot.  In  order  to  obtain  a complete  mastery 
over  the  gun,  the  young  beginner  should 
proceed  in  something  like  the  following 
ord«  ; Let  the  hai  filing  and  shouidering 
of  the  gun  be  expertly  acquired  in  its  un- 
loaded  state,  taking  care  to  regard  its 
*®tigth  of  arm,  and  inclination  of 
shoulder  of  the  pupil.  This  practice  should 
be  gone  through  for  an  hour  or  two  at  a 
time  for  some  days,  until  complete  fami- 
lianty  with  all  the  required  movements  is 
attained.  He  should  be  expert  at  raising 
or  depressing  his  gun  to  every  kind  of  level, 
and  taking  an  aim  at  various  objects.  To 
hold  the  gun  firmly  to  the  shoulder  is  an 
important  consideration.  It  is  likewise 
recommended  to  place  the  lef  t hand  close, 
or  nearly  so,  to  the  trigger,  as  this  prevents, 
in  a great  measure,  any  danger  irom  the 
bursting  of  the  piece.  7’o  cultivate  a steady 
and  deemve  mode  of  walking  and  standing,  is 
very  advantageous  for  successful  shooting. 
Anything  like  trepidation  and  an  indecisive 
gait  are  inimical  to  successful  sport.  A 
firm  placing  of  the  limbs  greatly  assists  the 
arms  in  readily  and  gracefully  elevating  and 
presenting  the  gun.  The  gun  should  be 
carried  barrel  upwards,  and  sloped  towards 
the  left  arm,  the  lock  being  cla.^ped  by  the 
hand  of  that  side,  the  fingers  embracing  the 
stock,  which  allows  the  arm,  though  sup- 
porting the  gun,  yet  to  do  it  with  readiness 
and  ease,  and  to  be  placed  with  facility 
within  the  grasp  of  the  hand  previous  to 
the  meditated  elevation.  In  the  act  of 
cocking,  the  forefinger  should  quit  the 
front  of  the  trigger,  and  extending  itself 
sloping  forward  through  the  guard,  only 
'j  with  a gentle  pressure. 

I he  body,  by  this  action  of  throwing  out  the 
butt,  combined  with  the  step-out  of  the  left 
leg  in  taking  form,  will  be  brought  with  its 
weight  principally  upon  that  limb  ; a 
position  assumed  as  more  immediately 
culled  for,  when  the  flight  is  nearly  in 
a line  from  the  gunner,  or  to  the  left, 
which  will  comprise  four  out  of  live  of 
all  the  shots.  Again,  when  the  word  pre- 
sent 1 is  used  either  audibly  or  mentally,  the 
following  directions  are  given.  Let  the 
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barrel  at  this  moment,  inclined  over  the  left 
shoulder,  be  swept  in  a circle  forwards  with 
a smart  motion,  the  forefinger  of  the  right 
hand  (moving  as  directed  above)  being  as  it 
were  the  centre  of  motion  upon  which  the 
gun  turns  during  the  sweep ; by  which 
action,  the  butt  should  be  raised  nearly  to 
its  full  height,  and  then  bring  it  hack  with 
a sharp  motion  into  its  place  within  the 
shoulder;  whilst  at  the  same  time,  an  in- 
creased grasp  with  the  left  hand,  which  till 
now  has  kept  its  hold  very  loosely,  combines 
with  that  of  the  right  hand  upon  the  gripe 
of  the  stock,  to  keep  it  firmly  there.  The. 
direction  of  barrel  to  the  mark,  or  what  may  be 
termed  the  line  of  level  to  be  taken,  in  the 
first  instance,  is  a little  below  _what,  as 
already  drawn  by  the  eye  to  the  object,  may 
be  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  line  of 
sight.  The  latter  should  be  firm  and  im- 
moveable, to  which  a precise  adjustment 
of  the  line  of  level  must  be  firmly  made  by 
an  easy  flexure  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
body  altogether,  but  without  any  loosening 
or  twisting  of  the  butt  from  its  firm  hold 
within  the  shoulder ; and  on  the  instant 
that  these  two  lines  are  brought  into  contact, 
bear  direct  upon  the  object.  Bel  ore  an 
object  crossing,  the  aim  should  be  full  high 
for  a bird  rising  up  or  flying  away  very  low, 
and  between  the  ears  of  hares  and  rabbits 
running  ; it  should  be  straight  away ; all 
this  in  proportion  to  the  distance ; the 
shooter  rarely  erring  by  firing  at  the 
crossing  bird  when  at  forty  yards,  at  least 
five  or  six  inches  before  it.  As  the  barrels 
of  douWe  guns  usually  shoot  a little 
inwards  at  long  distances,  there  is  so 
far  a preference  in  favour  of  the  right 
barrel  for  an  object  crossing  to  the  left, 
and  vice  vend.  Till  the  pupil  is  fully  master 
of  these  intricacies,  he  will  find  great 
assistance  from  the  sight,  which  he  should 
have  precisely  on  the  intended  point  when 
he  flres  ; he  will  thus  by  degrees  attain  the 
art  of  killing  game  in  good  style,  which  is 
to  fix  his  eyes  upon  the  object,  and  fire  the 
moment  he  has  brought  up  the  gun.  The 
shooter  should  accustom  himself  not  to  take 
his  gun  from  his  arm  till  the  bird  is  on  the 
wing,  and  never  to  vary  his  eye  from  the 
very  one  it  first  fixed  upon.  Another  good 
rule  is,  that  as  soon  as  the  eye  bears  on  the 
object  to  be  fired  at,  provided  that  the 
muzzle  of  the  gun  does  the  same,  then  it  is 

£ roper  to  fire ; for  when  the  eye  dwell.s  too 
ing,  the  distance  becomes  increased,  and 
the  Bight  is  impaired.  To  kill  birds  flying 
across  either  to  the  right  or  the  left,  allow- 
ance must  be  made  by  the  shooter  not  only 
for  the  distance  he  is  from  them,  but  also  lor 
the  strength  of  the  birds  and  the  velocity  of 
their  motion  ; thus.  It  must  be  taken  into 
account  that  the  flight  of  a partridge  in 
November  will  be  greatly  accelerated  to 
what  it  was  two  mouths  before.  It  may 
also  be  mentioned  that  in  a crosa-shot  to 
the  right,  the  dilTloulty  is  very  much  in- 
creased if  the  right  leg  is  first  when  the 
birds  rise;  the  gun  cannot  then  be  brought 
but  a very  trifling  way  beyond  a straight 
line  to  the  right.  When  dogs  point,  or  when 
guue  has  been  marked  and  e.xpectcd  to 
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spring,  the  walk  should  be  with  short  and 
easy  steps ; the  body  can  then  be  easily 
turned  upon  the  legs,  as  if  on  a pivot,  and 
the  range  of  the  bird  commanded  even  if  it 
should  fly  quite  round  the  sportsman.  The 
science  of  aiming  accurately,  however,  will 
be  of  little  service,  except  the  gun  be  held 
steady  from  all  starting  or  flinching  in 
the  act  of  firing.  Shooting  in  company  has 
given  rise  to  a code  of  laws  for  the  govern- 
ment of  sportsmen.  All  birds  that  cross 
should  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the 
gunner  to  whose  side  their  heads  are 
pointed,  unless  a previous  understanding  is 
come  to,  that  either  party  may  take  an  after- 
shot  at  a tailing  bird.  When  single  birds 
rise  and  go  away  fair  from  either  party,  it 
may  be  proper  to  have  it  previously  under- 
stood that  such  should  be  taken  alternately 
by  each  shooter.  The  following  jirccnufionarj/ 
oftsereafton.s  should  also  be  attended  to: — A. 
gun  should  always  be  held  with  the  left 
hand,  and  close  to  the  guard  ; all  the  requi- 
site standing  for  taking  aim,  and  even  of 
motion,  in  following  the  flight  of  a bird  can 
be  obtained  in  this  manner,  if  the  piece  be 
of  the  heaviest  description.  With  double- 
barrelled  guns,  the  shooter,  when  he  flres 
one  barrel,  should  uncock  the  other,  previous 
to  re-loading.  The  carrying  of  a gun  in  a 
safe  position,  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted 
on.  The  subjoined  items  of  advice  in  connection 
with  sporting  generally,  will  be  found  useful. 
If  you  or  your  dog  should  at  any  time 
receive  a severe  blow,  foment  the  injured 

Eart  instantly  with  water,  as  hot  as  it  can  be 
orne,  for  at  least  half  an  hour.  If  you  burn 
yourself  in  shooting  or  otherwise,  wrap  the 
part  affected  immediately  in  cotton.  If  you 
should  take  cold,  and  the  inflammatory  pro- 
cess appears  rapid,  bathe  your  feet  in  hot 
water ; and  add  salt,  or  bran,  or  both,  if 
procurable.  Get  into  a warm  bed,  and  take 
some  whey,  or  other  drink  promoting 
perspiration.  Never  fast  too  long,  and 
avoid,  if  possible,  excessive  fatigue.  Never 
venture  out  with  an  empty  stomach,  par- 
ticularly in  the  morning.  Should  you  wish 
to  rise  early  before  any  of  the  household  are 
stirring,  you  can  have  a crust  of  bread  or 
biscuit,  with  a glass  of  milk  set  aside 
for  you  over  night.  Avoid  having  recourse 
to  the  excessive  use  of  spirits ; a little 
taken  occasionally  will  not,  however, 
prove  hurtful.  Never  ait  down  with  wet 
feet,  nor  with  wet  clothes  on  any  part  of 
your  body;  if  a change  cannot  he  procured 
continue'walking  about,  or.  what  is  better, 
go  to  bed  until  some  dry  clothes  can  be  pro- 
cured ; or.  if  you  wish  to  start  again,  after 
taking  refreshment,  first  wet  your  feet  with 
spirits  or  easence  of  mustard,  and  take  your 
refreshment  as  quickly  as  possible.  To  keep 
the  body  warm,  dry,  and  comfortable  is  the 
surest  plan  of  increasing  sporting  pleasures, 
and  of  making  them  really  conducive  to 
health. 

The  comfort  of  the  head  in  shooting  Is  a 
very  great  consideration.  The  “Sports- 
man's Cap.”  manufactured  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Birkhcad,  4.  Cheapside.  London,  is  a multum 
in  paroo.  It  is  made  of  horse-hair,  and  is 
light  and  cool;  iu  fine  weather  the  front 
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tippet  may  be  turned  down,  forming  a peak 
to  shade  the  eyes  ; in  dull  weather,  and  in 
close  cover,  the  peak  may  be  turned  up,  and 
be  out  of  the  way.  In  wet  weather  the 
lappets  front  and  back  may  be  turned  down, 
to  keep  the  rain  from  the  face  and  neck. 
It  may  be  worn  in  the  style  of  the  Scotch 
cap,  the  pointed  ends  being  front  and  back  ; 
or  of  the  ‘French  cap,  the  ends  being  at  the 
sides.  In  a railway  train,  it  forms  a good 
lounging  cap,  and  at  the  opera  it  may  be 
doumed  up  in  the  pocket,  or  be  sat  upon 
without  injury  or  inconvenience.  Mr. 
Birkhead  forwards  these  caps  free  by  post 
in  return  for  six  shillings’  worth  of  postage 
stamps.  — See  Blackcock,  Grousi;,  Gun, 
Gunpowder,  Partridge,  Percussion 
Cap,  Pheasant.  Pigeon,  Pointer,  Pow- 
der Flask,  Setter,  Shot- belt,  Snipe, 
Spaniel,  Wadding,  Wild- Fowl,  &c. 

SPKAINS  AND  STRAINS.— These  two 
words,  in  a medical  sense,  have  exactly  the 
same  interpretation,  and  mean  precisely  the 
same  thing.  A violent  contortion,  straighten- 
ing or  wresting  of  the  tendons,  sinews,  or 
leaders  of  the  muscles  from  their  natural 
State,  caused  by  some  sudden  accident,  and 
accompanied  by  considerable  pain,  and  often 
discoloration  and  swelling.  Sprains  or 
severe  stretching  of  the  sinews,  may  occur 
in  the  course  of  any  muscle,  though  they 
chiefly  take  place  over  joints,  such  as  at  the 
shoulder,  wrist,  knee  and  ankle,  and  are 
produced  by  any  cause  that  completely  or 
partially  dislocates  the  joint,  or  preter- 
naturally  elongates  the  muscle.  For  severe 
sprains  attended  with  swelling,  if  over  a 
joint,  it  will  be  necessary  to  apply  from  six 
to  twelve  leeches,  and  encourage  the  bleeding 
by  a hot  poultice  continued  for  the  space  of 
an  hour,  alter  which  time,  a lotion  made  as 
follows,  and  used  hot,  should  be  applied 
frequently  or  every  two  or  three  hours, 
till  the  swelling  is  reduced  and  the  part 
assumes  a mottled  and  yellowish  appear- 
ance. Take  of — 

Sal-ammoniac i oz. 

Sugar  of  lead i oz. 

Dissolve  in 

Camphor  water  ....  20  ozs. 

And  add 

Vinegar 4 ozs. 

Mix.  Make  hot,  and  apply  by  means  of  a 
napkin,  or  fold  of  flannel.  When  the  swell- 
ing has  been  subdued  and  only  a stiffness  of 
the  joint  and  weakness  remains,  the  part 
must  be  rendered  supple  and  strengthened 
by  repeated  friction  with  the  hand,  and  any 
simple  substance,  sucli  as  oil  or  lard,  rubbed 
well  into  the  part  two  or  three  times  a day. 
If  this  should  not  be  sulUcient,  and  us 
Bomeliines  happens,  a thickening  of  the  part 
remains,  an  embrocation  of  the  following in- 
gredients is  to  be  employed.  Take  of— 


Camphoretted  oil 2 ozs. 

Oil  of  amber | oz. 

Hartshorn 4 oz. 


Mix.  To  be  used  two  or  three  times  a day 
For  milder  cases  of  sprain,  a simple  fomen- 
tation of  chamomiles  and  lioppy  heads,  may 
bo  employed  iii  the  lirst  place  lor  a lew 


hours,  till  the  pain  is  subdued,  and  the 
part  afterwards  rubbed  with  sweet  oil  or 
opodeldoc.  Sometimes  it  is  advisable  to 
use  the  sugar  of  lead  lotion,  cold,  and 
again  alternated  with  it  made  hot,  but  as  a 
general  rule,  over  joints,  it  is  best  to  use 
heat,  and  cold  lotions  to  other  parts. 

St'RATS  BOILED.— Put  the  sprats  on  a 
gridiron  over  a clear  fire,  sprinkle  a little 
flour  and  salt  over  them,  then  turn  in  a 
couple  of  minutes,  when  the  other  side  is 
brown  take  them  from  the  fire,  put  them  in 
a hot  dish,  and  serve  them  up  with  melted 
butter. 

SPRATS  FRIED.— Clean  and  dry  them 
thoroughly  in  a cloth,  fry  them  plain,  or 
beat  an  egg  on  a plate,  dip  them  iu  it,  and 
then  in  very  fine  bread-crumbs  that  have 
been  rubbed  through  a sieve;  the  smaller  the 
fish  the  finer  should  be  the  bread-crumbs. 
Biscuit  powder  is  still  better;  try  them  in 
plenty  ol  clean  lard  or  dripping;  as  soon  as 
the  lard  boils  and  is  still,  put  in  the  fish  ; 
when  they  are  delicatelybrowned,  they  are 
done ; this  will  hardly  take  two  minutes ; 
drain  them  on  a hair-sieve  placed  before  the 
fire,  turning  them  till  quite  dry. 

SPRATS  PICKLED.— Boil  the  sprats 
without  taking  off  the  scales  in  just  enough 
liquor  to  cover  them,  do  not  over- boil  them  ; 
when  the  fish  is  done,  lay  it  slantingly  to 
drain  oil'  all  the  liquor ; when  cold,  pack  it 
close  in  barrels  or  jars,  fill  them  up  with 
equal  parts  of  the  liquor  the  sprats  were 
boiled  in  (having  first  well  strained  it), 
and  good  vinegar,  let  them  rest  for  a day,  fill 
up  again,  then  head  them  down  as'close  as 
possible. 

Sl’RATS  STEWED. — Wash  and  dry  the 
sprats  and  lay  them  as  level  as  you  can  in 
a stewpan,  and  between  every  layer  of 
sprats,  put  three  peppercorns,  and  as  much 
allspice,  with  a^ew  grains  of  salt,  barely 
cover  them  with  Vinegar,  and  stew  them  one 
hour  over  a slow  fire;  they  must  not  boil; 
a bay- leaf  is  sometimes  added.  Herrings 
or  mackerel  may  be  stewed  in  the  same  way. 

SPRING  Roup.— Cut  an  equal  quantity 
of  carrots,  turnips,  onions,  and  leeks,  stand 
them  iu  some  good  stock;  add  some  French 
beans,  peas,  beans,  cucumbers,  asparagus, 
lettuces,  sorrel,  and  chervil,  add  a little  bit 
of  white  sugar  : let  them  reduce  nearly  to 
a glaze,  then  add  to  them  some  stock, 
thickened  with  green  peas  rubbed  through 
a tain  is. 

SPRING  VINEGAR.  — Dry  cress, 
tarragon,  pimpernel,  chervil,  &c.,inthe  sun, 
and  then  put  into  a pitcher  with  six  cloves 
of  garlic,  as  many  sliallots  and  onions,  a 
handlulol  mustard  seed,  some  cloves,  coarse 
pepper,  and  a lemon  cut  in  slices  with  the 
peel  on  ; the  pitcher,  winch  should  be  large 
enough  to  contain  five  or  six  gallons,  is  then 
to  be  tilled  with  cold  vinegar,  iind  stopped 
close;  e.xpose  it  for  about  a fortnight  to 
the  heat.of  the  sun,  then  filter  it,  and  bottle 
and  cork  it  for  use. 

Sl’RUCE  IJEER. — Pour  four  gallons  ol 
cold  water  into  a nine- gallon  barrel,  tlien 
add  four  gallons  more,  quite  boiling,  and 
six  pounds  of  molasses'  with  about  eiglit  or 
nine  tablespoon! uls  of  the  essence  ol  spruce, 
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and  on  its  getting  a little  cooler,  the  same 
quantity  of  good  old  yeast.  Shake  the 
barrel  well,  then  leave  it  with  the  bung  out 
for  three  days  ; bottle  in  stone  bottles, *bork 
well,  wire  carefully,  pack^  sand,  and  it 
will  be  fit  to  drink  in  two  \^eks. 

SQUAB  FIE.— Prepare  ^ples  as  tor 
other  pies,  and  lay  them  in  rows  with 
mutton  chops.  Shred  some  onion,  mix  with 
brown  sugar,  and  sprinkle  among  them, 
then  add  a little  pepper  and  salt,  pour  in  a 
teacupful  of  water:  haying  previously  lined 
the  dish  as  usual,  bake  it  well. 

SQUILLS.— This  herb  is  a stimulant,a  diu- 
retic and  expectorant.  It  is  employed  as  an 
expectorant  in  coughs  of  long  standing, 
bronchitis,  and  the  advanced  stages  in 
whooping  cough.  As  a diuretic  it  is  given 


in  dropsies,  combined  with  small  doses  of 
camomile,  or  blue  pill ; it  should  not,  however, 
be  given  in  dropsies,  if  there  be  any  disease 
of  the  lungs  or  kidneys  existing  at  the  same 
time.  As  a diuretic  it  is  generally  given  in 
the  form  of  pills.  In  the  form  ot  oxymel  of 
squills  it  is  given  to  children  labouring 
under  whooping  cough,  in  doses  of  from  one 
to  two  teaspoonfuls,  three  or  four  times  a 
day  ; in  powder  the  dose  is  from  one  to  ten 
grains  ; if  to  act  as  an  emetic,  from  ten  to 
twenty  grains  are  administered. 

SQUINTING,  OR  STRABISMUS. —An 
affection  of  the  eye,  by  which  persons  see 
objects  in  an  oblique  manner  from  the 
axis  of  vision.  The  cause  of  this  distorted 
position  of  the  eye,  is  owing  to  an  unnatural 
contraction  of  a certain  set  of  muscles,  that 
move  the  eye-ball,  and  which  being  in  a 
state  of  permanent  spasm  or  contraction, 
draw  the  eye  Irom  its  proper  axis  of  H'f?'‘t 
Modern  science,  among  other  benefits  to 
mankind,  has  discovered  a perfect  cure  lor 
this  very  unpleasant  deformity,  and  that  oy 
simply  dividing  the  minute  muscle,  whose 
contraction  caused  the  obliquity,  when  the 
opposing  muscle  at  once  liraws  the  orb  into 
its  proper  axis.  As  this  is  a strictly  surgica 
case,  in  which  professional  aid  is  imperative, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  in  this  place 
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on  a disease  that  can  only  be  cured  in  adult 
age  by  the  surgeon.  When,  however,  it 
occurs  in  infancy,  acure  is  sometimes  effected 
by  making  the  child  wear  goggles,  a kind,  ot 
wooden  spectacles,  like  the  snow-eyes  ot  the 
Esquimaux  ; or  by  tying  up  the  sound  eye, 
and  compelling  the  child  to  look  in  an  oppo- 
site direction  for  everything  it  requires,  a 
cure  is  sometimes  obtained ; but  with  the 
assistance  of  chloroform,  and  the  moral  cer- 
tainty of  a cure  by  cutting  the  muscle,  no 
one  need  now  endure  the  annoyance  ot  an 
obliquity  of  vision. 

SQUIRREL.- This  is  one  of  the  prettiest 
Q-nH  Tnnftt,  eneraffinff  of  all  domestic  pets.  Tii& 


cage  in  which  it  is  confined  should  be  at  least 
si.x  feet  long  and  four  feet  high ; it  slmuld  also 
be  provided  with  perches  like  the  branches 
of  a tree.  There  should  be  a sleeping- box, 
opening  with  a door  behind,  for  *be  purpose 

of  cleaning  it  ; let  \bere  .^e  also  a food-  box 

and  water-pan,  nicely  adjusted.  The  edges 
of  the  cage  should  be  covered  with  tin,  or  the 
animal  will  soon  set  himself  at  liberty  with 
his  teeth.  The  moveable  or  turn-about 
cage,  so  much  in  vogue,  is  an  unnatural 
nnndncea  neither  to  tn® 


limal’s  health  nor  recreation.  Squirrels 
iay  be  fed  on  all  kinds  ol  fruits,  partl- 
ilarly  those  of  the  nut  kind,  such  as 
Iberts,  wood  nuts,  walnuts,  almonds, 
jorns  bcecli-niits;  and  they  arevery  fond  of 
le  cones  of  the  fir-tree.  They  will  also  sip 
dlk  and  eat  bread  and  milk  with  avidity, 
onie  squirrels  are  very  diillcult  to  tame; 
lid  when  this  is  attempted,  they  must  be 
iken  from  the  neat  at  a very  early  age. 
fiili  care,  attention,  and  method,  tlio 
piirrel  may  be  brought  to  know,  love,  and 
bey  his  keeper,  and  to  come  at  his  call, 
bey  may  be  also  taught  a number  ol  enter- 
lining  tricks. 
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STABLE  MANAGEMENT.— The  stable 
is  an  important  building,  as  its  selection, 
convenience,  and  general  management 
greatly  influence  the  health  of  the  horse. 
The  situation  of  the  stable  should  always 
be  on  dry,  firm,  and  hard  ground,  that  in 
winter  the  horse  may  go  out  and  come  in 
clean ; and,  where  possible,  be  built  rather 
on  an  ascent,  so  that  the  refuse  matter  may 
run  off  and  be  easily  conveyed  away  by 
drains  for  the  purpose.  The  horse  delights 
in  cleanliness,  and  dislikes  unpleasant 
odours ; on  this  account  no  hen-roosts,  pig- 
styes,  or  other  nuisances  should  be  near  the 
stable.  The  walls  of  a stable  ought  to  be  of 
brick  rather  than  stone,  and  should  be  made 
of  a moderate  thickness,  two  bricks  or  a 
brick  and  half  at  least,  or  the  walls  may  be 
built  hollow,  not  only  for  economy,  but  for 
the  sake  of  warmth  in  the  winter,  and  to 
keep  out  the  heat  in  the  summer.  The 
windows  should  be  proportioned  in  number 
to  the  extent,  and  made  on  the  east  or  north 
side  of  the  building,  that  the  north  wind 
may  be  admitted  to  cool  the  stable  during 
summer,  and  the  rising  sun  all  the  year 
round,  especially  in  winter.  They  should 
either  be  sashed  or  have  large  casements,  for 
the  sake  of  letting  in  air  enough ; and  there 
should  always  be  close  wooden  shutters, 
turning  on  bolts,  that  the  light  may  be  shut 
out  at  pleasure.  Sometimes  the  whole  of 
the  stable  is  paved  with  stone,  but  occasion- 
ally that  portion  on  which  the  horse  has  to 
lie,  is  boarded  with  oak  planks,  which 
should  be  laid  as  even  as  possible,  and 
cross- wise  rather  than  length-wise;  and 
there  should  be  several  holes  bored  through 
them,  to  carry  ofl’  the  refuse  underneath  the 
floor  by  gutters  into  one  common  receptacle. 
The  ground  behind  should  be  raised  to  a 
level  with  the  planks,  and  be  paved  with 
small  pebbles.  The  depth  of  a stable  should 
never  be  less  than  twenty  feet,  nor  the 
height  less  than  twelve.  The  width  of  a 
stall  should  not  be  less  than  six  feet  clear. 
But  when  there  is  sufficient  room  it  is  a 
much  better  plan  to  allow  each  horse  a space 
of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  where  he  may  be  loose 
and  exercise  himself  a little.  This  will  be 
an  effectual  means  of  preventing  swollen 
heels,  and  a great  relief  to  horses  that  are 
worked  hard.  With  respect  to  the  rack  and 
manger,  the  former  is  preferable  on  the 
ground,  rising  three  feet  high,  eighteen 
inches  deep  from  front  to  back,  and  lour 
feet  long.  The  manger  eighteen  inches 
deep,  eighteen  inches  from  Iront  to  back, 
and  live  feet  in  length.  The  rack  should  be 
closed  in  front,  as  it  is  better  adapted  for 
saving  hay.  The  back  part  ol'  the  rack 
should  be  an  Inclined  plane,  made  of  wood, 
gradually  sloping  towards  the  front,  and 
terminating  about  two  feet  down.  The  ad- 
vantages of  this  rack  are  numerous:  in  the 
first  place,  the  hay  is  easily  put  into  it,  and 
it  renders  a hav-loft  over  the  stable  unne- 
cessary. All  the  hay  that  is  i)Ut  into  this 
manger  will  be  eaten,  whereas  in  the  com- 
mon rack  it  is  well  known  that  a large  por- 
tion of  the  hay  is  often  pulled  down  upon 
the  litter  and  trodden  upon,  wliereby  a con- 
siderable quantity  is  often  wasted.  It 


prevents  the  hayseed  or  dust  from  falling! 
on  the  horse,  or  into  his  eyes.  A great  sav-  ■ 
ing  is  also  made  in  oats  by  fastening  the 
horse’s  head  during  the  time  of  feeding,  that : 
he  cannot  throw  any  of  them  out  of  the : 
manger.  This  kind  of  rack  and  manger, . 
from  being  boarded  up  in  front,  will  eflectu-  • 
ally  prevent  the  litter  from  being  kept  con-  ■ 
stantly  under  the  horse’s  head  and  eyes,  by 
which  he  is  compelled  to  breathe  the  vapours 
arising  from  it.  It  will  also  prevent  him ; 
from  getting  his  head  under  the  manger,  as 
sometimes  happens,  by  which  means  the 
poll-  evil  is  frequently  produced.  The  length 
of  the  halter  should  only  be  four  feet  from 
the  head-stall  to  the  ring  through  which  it 
passes, — this  will  admit  of  his  lying  down 
with  ease,  and  that  is  all  that  is  required. 
The  ring  should  be  placed  close  to  that  side 
where  the  manger  is,  and  not  in  the  centre 
of  the  stall.  The  side  of  the  stall  should  be 
sufficiently  high  and  deep  to  prevent  horses 
from  biting  and  kicking  each  other.  When 
the  common  rack  and*nianger  are  preferred, 
the  rack- staves  should  be  perpendicular,  and 
brought  nearly  down  to  the  manger,  and 
this  may  easily  be  done  without  the  neces- 
sity of  a hay-loft,  and  the  manger  may  be 
made  deep  and  wide,  as  described.  The 
window  of  the  stable  should  be  at  the  south- 
east end,  and  the  door  at  the  opposite  end. 
The  window  should  be  as  high  as  the  ceiling 
will  admit  of,  and  in  size  proportioned  to 
that  of  the  stable.  In  one  of  twelve  feet 
high,  it  need  not  come  down  more  than  four 
feet;  it  will  then  be  eight  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  out  of  the  way  of  being  broken. 
Tiie  frame  of  the  window  should  be  move- 
able  upon  a pivot  in  the  centre,  and  opened 
by  means  of  a cord  running  over  a pulley  in 
the  ceiling,  and  fastened  by  means  of 
another  cord.  With  a window  of  this  kind 
in  a stable  of  three  or  four  horses,  no  other 
ventilation  will  be  required.  A stable  thus 
constructed  will  be  found  conducive  to  the 
health  aud  comfort  of  the  horses,  and  will 
afford  an  inducement  to  the  horse-keeper  to 
attend  to  every  little  matter  that  can  con- 
tribute to  cleanliness.  Neither  dogs,  fowls, 
nor  goats,  should  ever  be  permitted  to  enter 
a stable;  and  the  manure  heap  should  be 
kept  at  a distance  from  it.  A good  con- 
trivance for  cleaning  horses  is  to  have  two 
straps,  one  on  each  side  of  the  stall,  about 
a yard  from  the  head  of  it.  By  these  the 
horse  may  be  fastened  during  the  time  he  is 
being  cleaned,  by  which  he  will  be  effectually 
prevented  from  biting  the  manger  or  the 
horse- keeper ; and  being  kept  back  in  the 
stable,  the  man  will  be  belter  able  to  clean 
the  front  of  his  fore  legs,  chest,  and  neck, 
and  be  able  to  move  round  him.  In  Scot- 
land, farm  stables  are  consirncted  in  such  a 
manner,  that  all  the  horses  stand  in  a line 
with  their  heads  towards  the  same  side- 
wall.  instead  of  standing  in  two  lines,  front- 
ing opiiosile  walls.  Those  lately  erected  are 
at  least  sixteen  feet  wide  within  walls,  and 
sometimes  eighteen,  and  the  width  of  each 
stall  upon  the  length  ot  the  stable  is  com- 
monly five  feet  To'savea  little  room,  stalls 
of  nine  feet  are  sometimes  made  to  hold  two 
horses;  and  iu  that  case,  the  manger  and 
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the  width  of  the  stall  are  divided  into  equal 
parts  by  what  is  called  a half-travis,  or  a 
partition  about  half  the  depth  of  that  which 
separates  one  stall  from  another.  By  this 
contrivance,  each  horse,  indeed,  eats  his 
food  by  himself;  but  the  expense  of  single 
stalls  is  more  than  compensated  for  by  the 
greater  ease,  security,  and  comfort  of  the 
horses.  The  travises  or  partitions  which 
divide  the  stalls,  are  of  deal,  two  inches 
thick  and  about  five  feet  high,  but  at  the 
heads  of  the  horses  the  partition  rises  to 
the  height  of  seven  feet,  as  shown  in  the 
engraving  at  a,  and  the  length  of  the  stall 
is  usually  from  seven  to  eight  feet.  In  many 


cases  the  end  stall' has  a door,  or  frame  of 
boards,  to  fit  in  between  it  and  the  back  wall, 
in  order  to  enclose  food  of  any  kind,  a sick 
horse  in  foal.&c.  The  manger  is  generally  con- 
tinued the  whole  length  of  the  stable.  _ It  is 
about  nine  inches  deep,  twelve  inches  wide  at 
top,  and  nine  at  the  bottom,  all  inside  mea- 
sure, and  is  placed  about  two  feet  four  inches 
from  the  ground.  Staples  or  rings  are  fixed 
on  the  breast  of  the  manger,  to  which  the 
horses  are  tied.  The  rack  for  holding  their 
hay  or  straw,  is  also  commonly  continued 
the  whole  length  of  the  stable.  It  is 
formed  of  upright  spars,  D,  connected  by 
cross-rails  at  each  end,  and  from  two  feet 
to  two  and  a half  feet  in  height.  The  rack 
is  placed  on  the  wall,  about  a foot  and  a half 
above  the  manger,  the  bottom  almost  close 
to  the  wall,  and  the  top  projecting  outwards, 
but  the  best  plan  is  to  place  it  upright  (c  D 
A).  The  spars  are  sometimes  made  round, 
and  sunk  into  the  cross-rails,  and  some- 
times square.  Immediately  above  the  racks 
is  an  opening  in  the  hay-loft,  through 
which  tne  racks  are  filled.  When  it  is 
thought  necessary,  this  may  be  closed 
by  boards  moving  on  hinges.  Behind 
the  horses  and  about  nine  feet  from  the 
front  wall,  is  a gutter,  having  a gentle 
declivity  to  the  straw-yard.  Allowing' 
about  a foot  for  this,  there  will  remain  a 
width  of  eight  feet  to  the  back  wall,  if  the 
stable  be  eighteen  feet  wide  ; a part  of  which 
close  to  the  wall  is  occupied  with  corn  chests 
and  places  for  harness.  The  temperature 
of  the  stable  is  a circumstance  that  requires 
particularly  to  be  attended  to.  In  general, 
there  is  a predilection  for  warm  stables. 
Well-bred  horses  require  a warm  and  genial 
temperature  in  the  stables,  supposing  of 
course  the  air  to  be  pute,  to  ensure  the 
glossiness  of  coat,  so  essential  to  the  beauty 
of  the  animal.  But  although  it  has  this 
effect,  a very  glossy  coat  in  winter  is  not 
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desirable ; nature  has  a tendency  to  proper- 
tion  the  degree  ot  fineness  of  the  coat  to 
the  season,  making  it  a little  rougher  in 
winter  than  in  summer.  The  glossiness  of 
the  coat  should  be  more  the  result  of  careliu 
grooming  than  of  unnatural  warmth.  The  bad 
effect  of  hot  stables  is  evident  from  tlm  dis- 
eases frequently  occasioned  by  taking  horses 
out  in  the  open  air,  particularly  in  cold 
weather,  when  the  temperature  is  thirty  or 
forty  degrees  below  that  of  the  stable.  Ihis 
is  often  the  cause  of  rheumatism,  catarrh, 
or  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  when  horses 
are  kept  standing  long  in  the  cold,  notwith- 
standing that  exercise  xeeps  them  warin  for  a 
time.  It  is  also  generally  known  that  a 
sudden  return  to  hot  stables  is  nearly  as 
dangerous  as  the  change  from  a heawd 
atmosphere  to  a cold  and  biting  air.  No 
horse  in  the  stable  should  sweat  under  his 
clothing ; by  so  doing  he  is  rendered  highly 
sensible  to  external  impressions  from  alter- 
nation of  temperature,  producing  a morbid 
irritability  of  skin,  and  consequently  a 
greater  susceptibility  to  many  diseases;  it 
also  proves  a relaxant.  The  heat  oi  a well- 
regulated  stable  in  summer  should  not  vary 
from  between  sixty  and  sixty-five  degrees ; 
nor  in  winter  much  from  fifty.  Some  have 
even  found  the  advantage  of  accustoming 
horses  to  a cooler  atmosphere  by  keeping 
them  much  in  the  open  air.  It  is  essential 
to  learn  to  distinguish  between  merely 
heated  and  foul  air ; both  of  these  being 
frequently  confounded  under  the  term  ciote. 
But  air  may  be  warm  without  being  in  the 
least  unwholesome,  and  maybe  cold  and  yet 
very  foul ; the  wholesomeness  for  respira- 
tion not  depending  upon  the  temperature, 
but  upon  the  gases  which  compose  it,  and 
the  noxious  vapours  with  which  it  may  be 
contaminated.  The  temperature  should  be 
ascertained  by  a thermometer  kept  in  the 
stables.  The  bad  effect  of  hot  stables  is 
now  pretty  well  understood,  but  still  many 
do  not  know  the  difference  between  common 
and  simply  heated,  and  one  heated  and  mixed 
with  other  noxious  gases.  It  is  easy  to 
understand  that  the  air  which  we  breathe, 
becomes  unfit  for  the  support  of 
deprived  of  its  vital  principle  through  tne 
act  of  respiration.  It  is  necessary,  there- 
fore, to  get  rid  of  this  foul  air,  so  that  it 
shall  not%e  respired  again,  and  to  introduce 
fresh  air  that  possesses  the  property  so 
essential  to  life.  The  air  of  s ables  is  not 
only  deteriorated  by  the  breathing  ot  the 
animals,  but  it  is  further  contaminated  by 
emanations  from  the  body,  as  well  &a  by  the 
noxious  ammoiilacal  vapours,  arising  irom 
the  refuse.  These  vapours  are  hurtful  to 
the  lungs  of  the  horse,  and  still  more  par- 
ticularly to  its  eyes,  and  are  frequently  the 
source  of  blindness  and  other  diseases.  The 
most  effectual  mode  of  managing  the  ven- 
tilation of  stables  is  by  having  large  trunks 
or  tubes  of  board,  about  a foot  square,  to 
pass  through  the  ceiling  and  roof  into  the 
open  air,  leaving  their  tops  covered  in  such  a 
way,  that  the  heated  air  can  go  out,  but  no 
rain  can  come  in.  If  it  is  impossible  to 
send  them  out  through  the  miadle  of  the 
celling,  they  may  be  carried  out  just  beneath 
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it  through  the  wall ; and  it  will  be  best  if 
there  be  a tube  to  each  stall;  or  windows 
with  luffer-boards,  to  be  opened  or  shut  as 
may  be  required,  and  placed  at  convenient 
situations.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  no  air 
can  go  out  except  an  equal  quantity  be 
admitted  to  supply  its  place,  as  the  stable 
must  at  all  times  be  equally  full  of  air ; 
therefore,  apertures  for  the  admission  of 
fresh  air  should  be  made  somewhere  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  stable,  where  the  draught 
will  be  least  prejudicial.  In  a small  stable, 
the  bottom  of  the  door  will  do  for  this,  if 
a board  be  placed  below  the  aperture  in  it 
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slanting,  so  as  to  direct  the  current  of  air 
that  enters  upwards,  instead  of  it  coming 
horizontally,  which  might  strike  upon  the 
legs  of  the  horses.  In  larger  stables,  where 
more  fresh  air  is  required,  numerous  small 
apertures  are  better  than  one  large  one, 
placed  in  such  a manner  that  the  air  cannot 
reach  the  horses  in  cold  currents,  which 
may  be  injurious  to  them ; they  should  also 
be  so  contrived  that  the  air  admitted  may 
soon  mix  with  the  rest.  The  light  of  stables 
requires  regulating,  so  that  the  horse  is  not 
plunged  in  gloom  on  one  hand,  nor  dazzled 
by  the  light  on  the  other.  Windows  should 
be  placed  high  up  in  the  stable,  that  the 
light  may  not  come  into  the  horses’  eyes ; 
and  the  glass  should  be  in  imitation  of  ground 
glass,  to  keep  out  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 
vVlien  opened  in  summer,  a net  should  be 
kept  across  the  opening,  to  keep  out  the 
iiies  from  annoying  the  horses.  White- 
waslilng  or  lime- whiting  the  walls  and  ceil- 
ing of  the  stables  is  very  proper  on  account 
of  cleanliness ; but,  except  the  stable  Is 
rather  dark,  it  is  best  not  to  make  the  walls 
quite  white,  but  with  a tinge  of  brownish 
yellow  or  stone  colour,  this  being  less 
luring  lor  the  horses’  eyes.  For  night,  the 
eat  lights  are  candles,  or  lamps  in  lanterns. 
The  gas-lights  which  are  sometimes  em- 
ployed to  burn  continually  in  stables,  are 


extremely  prejudicial,  as  they  consume  much 
of  the  vital  part  of  the  air,  and  sometimes 
suffer  the  carburetted  hydrogen  to  escape 
unhurt,  which  is  very  injurious.  The  an- 
nexed engraving  gives  a view  of  the  par- 
ticulars of  a stable  for  work-horses,  fitted  up 
with  wooden  travis-posts,  which  is  yet  the 
common  method ; a a are  the  strong  hind- 
posts ; B B,  the  head- posts,  both  sink  into 
the  stone  blocks  c c c c,  and  fastened  to 
the  battens  d d,  stretching  across  the  stable 
from  the  wall  e to  the  opposite  wall ; f f, 
are  the  travis-boards,  let  into  the  parts  A a 
by  grooves,  and  passing  between  the  two 
divisions  of  the  posts  b b;  the  boards  are 
represented  high  enough  to  prevent  the 
horses  worrying  one  another ; g G are  curb- 
stones set  between  the  hind  or  fore  posts 
A and  B,  to  receive  the  inside  of  the  travis- 
boards  in  grooves,  and  thereby  secure  them 
from  decay  by  keeping  them  above  the 
action  of  the  litter ; h is  the  sparred  bottom 
of  the  hay-rack,  the  upper  rail  of  which 
holds  the  ring  i for  the  stall  collar-shank; 
K is  the  corn- manger' or  trough;  l the  bar 
across  the  rack,  to  prevent  the  horse  drag- 
ging out  the  fodder ; si  the  pavement  within 
the  stall;  N the  freestone  gutter  for  con- 
veying away  the  refuse  to  one  end  of  the 
stable ; o the  pavement  of  the  passage  be- 
hind the  horse’s  heels : p are  two  parallel 
spars  fastened  over  and  across  the  battens, 
when  there  is  no  hay- loft,  to  support  trusses 
of  straw  or  hay,  to  be  given  as  fodder  to  the 
horses  in  the  evenings  of  winter,  to  save 
the  risk  of  fire  in  going  at  night  to  the 
straw-barn  or  hay-house  with  a light. 

STACK-FUNNEL. — This  contrivance  in 
connection  with  the  building  of  hay-stacks 


may  be  formed  of  a few  poles  placed  on  a 
circular,  square,  or  angular  base,  and  having 
a few  short  spars  nailed  across,  or  a straw- 
rope  wrapped  round. 

STAKE. — In  horticulture,  an  implement 
employed  for  giving  support  to  trees,  shrubs, 
and  plants.  Iron  stakes  are  of  great  variety, 
and  are  made  of  both  cast  and  malleable 
metal.  Flat  wrought  iron  stakes  and  wires 
are  used. for  the  support  of  peas  and  other 
annual  plants.  Iron  stakes  for  roses  are 
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^eometimea  formed  with  expanding  heads, 
las  seen  in  the  engraving.  When  fixed  m 


under  surface  of  the  body  presents  the  mouth 
in  the  centre,  and  deep  grooves  radiate  irom 
it  These  grooves  contain  extensive  sucxers, 
capable  of  adhering  to  the  surfaces  of  me 
bodies  by  the  means  of  a terminal  dis^c.  Ihe 
usual  number  of  rays  is  five;  but  there  are 
various  other  numbers,  from  three  to  nme. 
In  some  the  rays  are  long  and  slender,  m 
others  short  and  obtuse ; sometimes  covered, 
with  spines,  or  otherwise  with  smooth  or 


the  ground,  these  stakes  should  stand  an 
inch  or  two  higher  than  the  stock  on  which 
the  rose  is  grafted.  The  branches  of  the 
graft  may  then  be  trained  regularly  to  the 
spreading  head  of  the  stake. 

STAR  FISH.— These  are  among  the  most 
striking  objects  of  the  sea-shore,  their 
curious  and  symmetrical  forms  attracting 
and  inviting  the  attention  of  all  observers 
of  nature.  The  true  star-fishes  are  either 
star-like,  or  angular,  in  form.  They  are 
covered  with  a tough  leathery  integument, 
which  is  more  or  less  strengthened  by  a net- 


work of  calcareous  plates,  and  in  most 
species,  with  strong  spines,  variously  ar- 
ranged. Among  and  on  the  spines  in  many 
species,  are  curious  pincer- like  bodies.  Ihe 


granulated  plates.  The  brittle  star-fish  is 
one  of  the  handsomest  specimens,  displaying 
in  addition  to  its  curious  form,  vivid  hues, 
arranged  in  beautiful  patterns. 

STARCH,  TO  Prepare.— Put  two  or 
three  tablespoonfuls  of  starch  into  a bowl, 
and  mix  it  gradually  with  just  enough  of 
clear  cold  water  to  convert  it  into  a thm 
paste,  pressing  out  all  the  lumps  with  the 
back  of  the  spoon  till  it  becomes  perfectly 
smooth;  then  pour  it  into  a clean  pipkin  or 
skillet.  Have  ready  a kettle  of  boding 
water,  and,  by  degrees,  add  some  of  it  to 
the  starch,  stirring  it  well.  A Pmt  or  a 
Quart  of  the  hot  water  may  be  allowed, 
according  as  it  is  desired  that  the  starch 
should  be  thick,  thin,  or  of  a moderate 
consistence.  Set  it  on  hot  ooals.  and  bo,l  it 
thoroughly  for  half  an  hoiir.  If  o«t  well 
boiled,  it  will  fail  to  be  B'“tmous.  When  it 
has  boiled  for  about  fifteen 
few  times,  for  a moment  each 
end  of  a spermaceti  candle. 
vent  it  becoming  sticky.  If  a spermaceti 
candle  is  not  at  hand.  starch 

salt,  about  a teaspoonful  to  a p ut  of  amrcfi 
nr  throw  in  a piece  of  loai-supar.  i nnaii 
bv  Eng  it  vigorously  with  a spoon 
Strain  the^  starch  through  a white  cloth 
into  a large  pan.  and  squeeze  into  >t  a very 
ifttle  blue  from  the  indigo  bag  ; but  it  must 
be  very  little. 

STARLING.— This  is  an  amusing  bird  to 
keen  • it  may  be  taught  various  entertaining 
tricks  and  even  instructed  to  repeat  short 
phrases  or  to  whistle  tunes  with  great 
exactness.  They  should  be  taken  from  the 
nest  when  about  ten  days  old,  put  into  a 
basket  with  some  clean  straw,  and  kept 
warm.  Whatever  is  desired  to  be  taught 
them  "should  be  whistled  or  repeated  to  them 
at  feeding  time.  In  feeding  them,  the  same 
food  may  be  used  as  for  the  blackbird ; they 
should  be  given  five  or  six  pieces  at  a time, 
about  the  size  of  a horse-bean.  When  they 
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can  feed  themselves,  the  food  of  the  wood- 
lark, and  a little  flesh  meat  will,  from 


necessary.  To  keep  them 
m health,  they  should  occasionally  be  given 
a spider  or  a meal-worm,  and  have  a little 
saffron  pnt  into  the  water. 

this  term  im- 

plies  death  from  either  hunger  or  cold,  it  is 
m the  former  sense  only  that  it  is  now 
popularly  understood.  As  the  human  body 
can  resist  the  ravages  of  hunger  and  thirst 
lor  a considerable  time,  the  decay  of  vital 
energy  is  gradual,  and  always  accompanied 
Dy  a corresponding  waste  of  the  physical 
frame;  consequently,  the  body  of  a person 
who  has  lost  his  life  from  a deprivation  of 
sustenance,  always  bears  upon  it  such  cha- 
racteristic appearances  of  gaunt  emaciation, 
attenuated  limbs,  sunken  eyes,  and  hollow 
temples,  as  leaves  no  doubt  on  the  mind  of 
the  beholder  as  to  the  cause  of  death.  In 
cases  where,  from  long  deprivation  from 
rood,  a person  is  reduced  to  a state  that 
niignt  have  eventuated  in  dissolution,  great 
care  18  needed  in  administering  nourish- 
ment, which  in  all  such  cases  must  be  looked 
on  as  a medicine,  and  given  in  small  and 
guarded  doses ; for  the  greater  has  been  the 
exhaustion,  the  more  prone  is  the  patient  to 
suffer  from  the  re-action,  that,  sometimes, 
from  a state  of  powerless  prostration,  rouses 
in  a lew  minutes  to  delirious  fury;  the 
patient  often  sinking  under  the  means 
necessary  to  pull  down  the  feverish  excite- 
ment induced  by  the  means  used  to  save 
him.  Thin  /jruel,  or  mutton  broth,  slightly 
thickened  with  crumbs  of  bread,  given  in  a 
few  tablespoonfuls  at  a time,  and  repeated 
every  ten  minutes,  is  the  best  restorative 
and  nourishment  that  can  be  given  to  a 
long  debarred  from  food.  Even  this 
must  be  withheld  when  the  face  flushes,  and 
the  jiulse  Hses  suddenly.  Conjointly  with 
uie  above  form  of  nourishment,  hot  water 
must  be  applied  to  the  feet,  and  sometimes 

stomncli  *”™*^'**’*°*^  necessary  to  the 

SlEAK-TONGS. — For  turning  and  re- 


moving sfeaks  while  undergoing  the  process 


of  cooking,  steak-tongs,  as  represented  ini 
the  engraving,  are  best  adapted,  as  the  sizes 
of  the  ordinary  fork  suflTers  the  juice  of  the  • 
meat  to  escape. 

STEAMING.— The  application  of  steam, 
to  culinary  purposes  has  much  to  recom-  ■ 
't,  especially  in  large  establishments,, 
which  may  be  so  fitted  up  with  the  appa-  - 
ratus  as  to  admit  of  the  process  being ' 
conducted  on  an  extensive  scale,  with  very  • 
little  trouble  to  the  cook.  Steaming  may  be  : 
conducted  on  a small  scale,  with  a common 
saucepan  or  boiler,  fitted  with  a simple  tin  . 
steamer . By  means  of  a kettle  fixed  over  it, 
the  steam  of  the  boiler  in  the  kitchen-range 
may  be  made  available  for  cooking  in  the 
manner  shown  in  the  engraving,  which 


exhibits  fish,  potatoes,  and  sances,  all  in 
progress  of  steaming  at  the  same  time.  In 
the  apparatus  especially  designed  for  the 
purpose,  the  meat  is  placed  in  a kettle  with 
a valve  to  it,  and  without  water.  Steam  is 
introduced  ; and,  according  to  the  pressure 
will  be  the  temperature 
at  which  it  is  steamed.  If  there  is  no  valve, 
it  will  not  rise  above  two  hundred  and 
twelve  degrees;  but  with  a very  slight 
weight  upon  a common  metal  plug,  it  soon 
rises  to  two  hundred  and  forty  degrees,  or 
even  higher.  There  is  much  less  waste  in 
this  way,  both  of  heat  and  of  the  pieces  of 
the  meat ; and,  in  point  of  economy,  there- 


fore, the  plan  is  a very  good  one.  The  steam 
kettles  may  be  placed  at  any  moderate 
distance  from  thedire,  and  the  pipes  being 
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famished  with  stopcocks,  the  steam  is  either 
admitted  at  the  full  or  partially,  and  under 
pressure  or  not,  a waste-pipe  being  also 
dtted.  Vegetables  steamed  in  this  way,  are 
particularly  tender,  but  not  of  quite  so  good 
a colour  as  in  boiling.  When  it  is  desirable 
to  boil  water  by  steam  for  the  purposes  of 
cooking,  as  for  some  of  the  vegetables,  soups, 
&c.,  it  is  only  necessary  to  fill  any  of  the 
above  steam  kettles  with  water,  and  then 
turn  on  the  steam  as  usual.  The  water  is 
soon  heatedj  to  the  boiling  point,  and  then 
acts  exactly  as  if  placed  on  an  ordinary  Are. 

STEEL,  Prevention  of  Rusting.  — 
Dissolve  half  an  ounce  of  camphor  in  a 
pound  of  hog’s  lard;  take  off  the  scum ; 
mix  as  much  black-lead  as  will  give  the 
mixture  an  iron  colour.  Iron  and  steel 
goods  rubbed  over  with  this  mixture,  and 
left  with  it  on  twenty-four  hours,  and  then 
dried  with  a linen  cloth,  will  keep  clean  for 
months.  Valuable  articles  of  cutlery  should 
be  wrapped  in  zinc-foil,  or  be  kept  in  boxes 
lined  with  zinc.  This  is  at  once  an  easy  and 
most  efficient  method. 

STEREOSCOPE.  — Books  -.—Inglely's 
Stereoscope  and  Binocular  Vision,  Is. ; Brewster  s 
Stereoscope,  6s.  6d.;  Lomi's  Stereoscope,  Is.; 
Ackland's  Bow  to  take  Pictures,  Is.;  Lane's 
Art,  18. ; Dictionary  of  Useful  Knowledge, 
article  Stereoscope. 

STEWING.— A wholesome,  convenient, 
and  economical  mode  of  cookery.  One  of 
its  great  recommendations  is  the  small 
amount  of  fuel  consumed  to  sustain  the 
gentle  degree  of  ebullition  required.  The 
common  cooking  stoves  employed  in  the 
country  are  not  very  well  adapted  for  the 
exact  regulation  of  heat  which  stewing 
demands.  The  stoves  used  in  France 
are  admirably  suited  for  this  purpose, 
as  are  also  the  hot  plates  or  hearths 
with  which  the  kitchens  of  well-appointed 
bouses  are  also  furnished ; but  when  these 
conveniences  do  not  exist,  the  stewpans 
must  be  placed  on  trivets  hi^li  above  the 
lire,  and  be  constantly  watched  and  moved, 
as  occasion  may  require,  nearer  to,  or  further 
from  the  flame.  Thick,  well-tinned  iron 
saucepans  will  answer  for  stewing,  provided 
they  have  tightly-fitting  lids  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  the  steam.  The  enamelled  stew- 
pans,  which  have  lately  superseded  the 
old-fashioned  metal  ones,  are  peculiarly  well 
suited  for  this  culinarv  process.  They 
should  always  be  filled  with  water  im- 
mediately after  being  emptied,  and  will 
then  merely  require  to  be  well  worked  and 
rinsed  with  more  boiling  water.  In  order 
to  produce  a good  stew,  there  should  be 
prepared  a sufficient  quantity  of  sweet  and 
rich  stock.  The  different  ingredients  of 
which  the  stew  is  composed  should  also  be 
well  mixed.  Meat,  in  stewing,  is  apt  to 
stick  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  To  pre- 
vent this,  it  is  desirable  to  place  across  the 
Btewpan  some  skewers,  a little  way  from 
the  bottom  ; or  an  Inverted  soup-plate  may 
be  used  for  the  same  purpose  I f vegetables 
are  old,  tliey  should  be  blanched  or  par- 
boiled before  they  are  added  to  stews, 
otherwise  they  will  give  to  the  meat  and 
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gravy  too  strong  a flavour.  Care  should  be 
taken  that  the  various  kinds  of  thickening 
shouid  be  added  at  the  proper  time,  and  in 
a proper  manner.  Whole  grain  or  seed, 
such  as  pearl-  barley  or  rice,  shouid  be  put 
into  stews  when  they  are  at  boiling  heat. 
When  bread  is  used  for  thickening,  a similar 
rule  must  be  observed,  and  care  should  be 
taken  not  to  break  it ; but  let  it  boil  whole 
till  it  becomes  a pulp,  and  incorporates  itself 
with  the  liquor.  All  thickenings  of  flour  or 
meal  should  be  stirred  with  a cold  liquid  till 
it  is  perfectly  smooth ; it  should  then  be 
stirred  into  the  general  mass.  In  spicing 
stews,  great  judgment  is  required,  so  as  not 
to  displease  the  general  taste.  It  is  better 
to  use  whole  spice  than  that  which  is 
pounded.  If  dried  after  using,  it  wiil  serve 
for  several  stews.  The  fat  which  covers 
stews  when  they  are  cold  should  not  be 
broken  if  they  are  intended  to  be  kept.  By 
thus  excluding  the  external  air  from  the 
stew,  it  will  prevent  the  mass  from  fermen- 
tation and  consequent  decay.  The  quantity 
of  water  used  in  stews  should  be  double  the 
weight  of  the  meat,  that  is,  a quart  of  water 
to  a pound  of  meat,  which  leaves  a pint  of 
liquid  stew.  Salt  should  be  used  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  separate  the  biood  from  the 
meat,  and  to  cause  it  to  rise  in  the  shape  of 
scum,  which  carefully  remove.  When  the 
scum  is  raised  by  brisk  boiling,  and  got  rid 
of,  let  the  stew  simmer  very  gently,  till  all 
the  nonrishing,  flavouring,  and  colouring 
properties  of  the  meat,  &c.,  are  thoroughly 
incorporated  with  the  liquor.  The  ordinary 
stewpan,  as  seen  in  the  engraving,  is 


usually  made  of  copper,  and  the  handles  ot 
the  cover  are  placed  as  shown  herein. 
Copper  stewpans  should  be  kept  well  tinned 
on^the  inslie.  to  prevent  the  unpleasant 
Savour  and  the  injury  like  to  result  from 
the  Impregnation  of  copper.  In  a dietetic 
point  of  view,  stews  are  conceded  to  be  more 
digestible  and  nutritious  than  meats  other- 
wise cooked,  inasmuch  as  the  nutrient 
portions  of  the  first  are  presented  in  a form 
most  readily  assimilated  by  the  system, 
whilst,  at  the  same  time,  not  a particle  ol 
that  nutriment  is  wasted.  Wook  Bouse- 
wife's  Reason  Why,  2s.  6d. 

STICKI>EBACK.— A dark-coloured  little 
fish,  found  in  ditches  and  ponds.  They  are 
best  caught  with  a small  hand-net,  and  are 
used  as  bait  for  perch.  These  tish  may  also 
be  put  into  a vase,  and  kept  easily  for  a 
considerable  time.  Where  they  exist  In  any 
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great  numbers,  they  may  be  given  as  food 
to  poultry,  to  which  they  prove  very  nutri- 


tious, and,  it  is  said,  render  them  peculiarly 
prolific  by  their  stimulating  qualities. 

STILE. — A contrivance  for  persons  to 
pass  over  or  through  fences,  without  the 
risk  of  admitting  the  larger  quadrupeds. 
There  are  many  forms  of  stiles  : as  by  steps 
over  a wall;  by  a zig-zag  passage,  formed 
by  stakes,  through  a hedge  or  paling;  a 
turning-bar  or  turnstile,  &c.  The  stile  of 
falling  bars,  as  seen  in  the  engraving,  is 


chiefly  used  in  pleasure-grounds,  or  between 
paddocks;  it  consists  of  bars  light  at  one 
end  and  heavy  at  the  other,  with  concealed 
joints  or  pivots,  in  an  upright  post  placed 
nearer  one  end  of  the  bars  than  the  other. 
Thus,  while  the  weight  of  the  short  ends 
of  the  bars  keeps  them  in  a fencible  position, 
a slight  pressure  on  the  other  end  will  form 
a passage  which  any  one  may  easily  step 
across. 

STiJ.lL.— A vessel  or  apparatus  employed 
for  the  distillation  of  liquids.  The  forms  of 
stills  and  the  materials  of  which  they  are 
made,  vary  according  to  the  purposes  for 
which  they  are  intended,  some  being 
exceedingly  simple,  while  others  are  equally 
elaborate  and  complicated.  The  engraving 


still ; B,  the  still  head  or  capital ; c,  the 
worm  tub ; D,  the  worm  or  refrigerator  ; 

E,  the  cold  water  pipe;  f,  the  waste  pipe;  ' 
G,  the  receiver.  After  the  fluid  is  put  into  ' 
the  still,  the  head  is  placed  on,  and  con- 
nected with  the  worm  tub  or  refrigerator, 
and  the  joints  are  all  securely  luted.  For 
ordinary  liquids,  a stiff  paste  made  with 
linseed-meal  and  water,  to  which  a little 
chalk  may  be  added,  answers  well  for  this 
purpose.  For  corrosive  liquids  nothing  is 
better  than  elastic  bands  or  rings  interposed 
between  the  joints,  which  are  then  “ brought 
home  ” with  screws  or  clamps.  Heat  is  \ 
next  applied,  and  the  worm-tub  is  supplied  : 
with  cold  water  in  sufficient  quantity  to  : 
preserve  its  contents  at  a proper  tempera- 
ture ; the  application  of  the  heat  being  so  i , 
regulated  that  the  liquid  may  drop  from  the  1 
end  of  the  refrigerator,  quite  cold  and  unac-  ! 
companied  with  vapour.  ’ 

STILTON  CHEESE. — Take  fifteen  gallons 
of  milk,  warm  from  the  cow ; put  twelve  ■ 
pints  of  sweet  cream  in  a small  tub,  and  '■ 
pour  on  it  a kettleful  of  boiling  water,  stir  , 
it  till  it  be  well  mixed,  and  then  put  it  into  1 
the  cheese-tub  with  the  milk,  when  it  is  at  | 
ninety  degrees,  add  the  rennet;  when  it  has  \ 
coagulated,  break  the  curd  a little,  put  a j 
thin  cloth  over  it,  and  take  the  whey  off  ( 
through  it;  when  as  much  has  been  taken 
off,  as  will  come  easily,  put  the  curd  into  a 
bag  or  net,  and  let  it  hang  till  it  gives  over 
dripping,  then  cut  the  curd  in  pieces,  and  lay 
it  in  as  much  cold  water  as  will  cover  it; 
let  it  lie  an  hour,  and  atf  the  pieces  are 
taken  out,  strew  a little  salt  upon  them,  and 
put  them  into  the  vat,  first  breaking  the  top  . 
a little,  to  make  it  join  with  the  next  piece ; 
then  lay  a small  weight  upon  it,  so  as  not  1 
to  occasion  the  whey  to  come  off  white.  It  I 
must  be  turned  every  three  hours  the  first  A 
day,  and  three  times  a day,  for  three  days,  5 
changing  the  cloth  every  time  it  is  turned  in 
the  vat,  and  keeping  it  under  a moderate  ■ 
pressure;  it  is  then  taken  out  of  the  vat,  , 
swathed  tight  till  it  begins  to  dry  the 
bandage,  which  must  be  changed  every  ! 
twenty-four  hours;  it  ought  to  be  rubbed  i 
with  a little  salt  before  it  is  bandaged,  and 
for  a considerable  time  wiped  and  turned  > 
every  day.  'J'he  best  season  for  making  i 
this  cheese  is  from  July  to  October. 

SI'IMULANTB,  Alcoholic.— Although, 
in  a general  sense,  water  is  undoubtedly 
the  purest  and  must  wholesome  beverage 
that  can  be  drunk,  still  there  exist  excep- 
tional cases  where  an  alcoholic  stimulant 
becomes  a medical  agent,  and  is  accordingly 
had  recourse  to.  It  must  also  be  observed 
that  in  the  administration  of  this  agent  the  ' 
greatest  care  must  be  observed  as  to  the 
quantity  that  is  applied.  The  eflect  of  a 
moderate  quantity  of  diluted  spirit,  or  of 
wine  or  malt  liquor,  is  very  diflerent  from 
that  of  poisonous  irritant  doses  of  alcohol. 
When  a moderate  quantity  of  diluted  al- 
coholic fluid,  sucli  as-wine  or  malt  liquor, 
is  swallowed  by  a person  in  health,  tlierc 
generally  ensues  a feeling  of  warmth  in  and 
around  the  stomach,  which  is  gradually  ] 
diffused  over  the  whole  body,  and  is  accom- 
panied with  a slight  increase  of  nervous 
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and  muscular  energy,  the  functions  generally 
beino-  more  actively  performed,  and  the 
mental  power  increased.  Such  may  be  called 
the  salutary  effects  of  a moderate  quantity 
of  the  stimulant.  If  the  bounds  of  mode- 
ration be  passed,  the  stimulation  is  in- 
creased, the  pulse  quickened,  the  cheek 
hushed,  and  the  mind  excited  in  excess; 
if  the  quantity  of  stimulant  is  still  further 
increased,  a degree  of  torpor  is  induced,  both 
mental  and  bodily;  perception  is  blunted, 
there  is  a genera'  languor,  giddiness,  and 
obscurity  of  vision,  incoherence  of  ideas, 
and  incapability  of  exercising  volition.  Ihe 
amount  of  stimulation  caused  by  alcoholic 
fluids  varies,  of  course,  according  to  the 
strength  of  the  dose,  but  also  in  some 
degree  according  to  the  habits  ot  the  in- 
dividual ; for  there  is  no  question  that  those 
who  habitually  drink  strong  wines  or  spirits 
derive  little,  if  any,  stimulation  Irom  the 
weaker  alcoholic  drinks;  moreover,  some 
conditions  of  the  system  modify  greatly  the 
stimulant  power  of  alcohol.  In  spasm,  in 
fainting,  in  depressed  states  ot  the  system, 
from  fever  or  other  such  causes,  persons 
often  take,  with  scarcely  perceptible  effect, 
doses  of  wine  or  spirit,  which  at  other  t imes 
would  put  them  in  a state  of  intense  intoxi- 
cation. Although,  however,  habit  enables 
individuals  to  consume  alcoholic  drinks  in 
greater  quantity,  and  of  greater  strength,  it 
oy  no  means  follows  that  this  is  done  with 
impunity:  if  excess  be  habitually  indulged 
in,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach 
becomes  diseased,  as  the  effect  ot  a continued 
low  state  of  inflammation,  and  even  the 
other  coats  of  the  organ  undergo  changes  ot 
structure  and  indurations,  which  occasion- 
ally degenerate  into  cancer;  at  the  same 
time  the  muscular  and  nervous  systems, 

and  the  secreting  organs  generally,  are  apt 

to  suffer  seriously.  In  considering  theeflect 
of  alcoholic  stimuli  on  the  system,  due 
attention  must  always  be  given  to  the  lorm 
in  which  they  are  taken.  It  is  certain  that 
ardent  spirits  will  exert  a much  more  irri- 
tating eflect  upon  the  nervous  system,  both 
locally  in  the  stomach,  and  at  large,  than 
the  fermented  liquors.  It  is  well  ascer- 
tained, that  a certain  amount  of  wine  exerts 
less  intoxicating  effect  than  the  spirit  in 
the  same  quantity  of  wine  would  do,  were 
it  separated  by  distillation,  and  then  diluted 
with  water;  and  moreover,  that  diflerent 
wines,  although  containing  the  same  abso- 
lute proportion  of  spirit,  will  be  found  to 
vary  very  considerably  in  their  intoxicating 
powers.  The  broad  assertion  that  alcoholic 
liquors  do  not  form  a necessary  part  ot  the 
sustenance  of  man  Is  correct  so  tar  ns 
JiectUhy  men  are  concerned.  Equally  certain 
is  it  that  there  are  persons  whose  functions 
are  so  debilitated  and  depressed,  that  they 
require  alcoholic  stimulants  to  maintain 
their  digestive  and  other  powers.  Ihe  re- 
quirement may  be  artificial,  but 
so  than  any  other  medicine  administtred 
under  the  various  phases  of  disease.  Ihere 
are  also  accidental  circumstances  in  winch 
everyone  may  at  times  be  P>aced.  and  in 
which  the  iiucstioii  arises,  whether  the 
assistance  of  alcoholic  stimulation  may  be 
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had  recourse  to  with  benefit  or  not. 
haustion  by  long  exertion  in  extreme  hcit 
is  one  of  these-the  skin  acting  powerfully 
discharges  immense  quantities  of  fluid,  whicn 
must  be  compensated  for.  As  long  as  the 
energies  remain  unimpaired,  the  compen- 
sation should  be  made  by  unstimulating 
drinks  ; by  these  the  strength  is  every  way 
better  preserved;  but  when  the  energies 
flag  if  exertion  must  still  be  made,  a small 
quantity  of  diluted  alcoholic  stimulant  may 
be  taken  with  advantage.  Under  continued 
exposure  to  the  effects  of  intense  cold,  espe- 
cially if  symptoms  of  torpidity  supervene, 
the  use  of  undiluted  spirit  may  save  human 
life  In  such  cases,  however,  the  caution 
must  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  spirU  should 
not  be  had  recourse  to  early,  and  not,  it 
possible,  till  it  is  used  to  stimulate  to  the 
last  effort,  to  gain  the  place  of  safety.  Other 
cases  occur  in  which  persons  are  compelled 
by  circumstances  to  make  continued  exer- 
tions, involving  loss  of  the  usual  rest;  in 
these,  after  a time,  the  moderate  use  ot  the 
stimulant  is  highly  beneficial.  The  neces- 
sity for  the  use  of  alcoholic  stimuli,  under 
the  various  external  circumstances  which 
tend  to  depress  or  exhaust  the  bodily  powers, 
is  of  course,  greatly  modified  by  the  con- 
stitution, hereditary  or  acquired,  of  the 
individual.  Some  individuals  there  are  who, 
from  their  birth  upwards,  are  always  at  a 
low  ebb,  who  have  no  power  of  endurance. 
Such  persons  generally  require  stimulanp 
habitually,  to  enable  them  to  keep  up  to 
life’s  duties  at  all ; still  more  do  they  require 
such  aids  when  exposed  to  conditions  of 
depression  or  exhaustion. 

STINGS,  Remf.dy  roK.— In  this  country 
the  bee  wasp,  spider,  scorpion,  and  viper, 
are  the  only  insects  or  reptiles  that  are  at 
all  likely  to  produce  injury  to  the  body. 
And  these,  though  painful,  seldom  produce 
any  serious  harni,  unless  the  sting  has  been 
inflicted  on  the  throat,  over  the  organ  ot 
voice,  or  in  the  month  near  the  pharynx,  or 
fauces.  In  these  cases,  the  symptoms  ot 
suffocation  that  follow  the 
leeches  to  the  throat,  hot 
cordials,  and  an  opiate.  B'ltin  allot  ei  par 

better  can  be  procured,  it  may  he  used , 
but  nothing  is  equal  to  the  lead. 

STOCK,  CuLTUiiK  OF.-Of  this  favourite 
flower,  the  double  species  is  the  most  highly 
esteemed  for  the  beauty  and  deep  tints  oi 
the  flower,  and  for  its  delightful  odour.  Ot 
the  common  or  ten  week  stock,  and  the 
smooth-leaved  there  are  not  less  than  one 
hundred  varieties,  generally  called  German 
Stocks.  The, single  or  Hrompton  stock  is 
a biennial,  o?  which  there  are  also  several 
varieties.  The  ten  week  stock  in  order  that 
it  may  flower  the  satne  year,  should  be 
raised  in  a hot-bed,  and  transplanted  as 
early  in  the  spring  a.s  the  state  ot  ine 
weather  wiil  permit.  'I'he  Bromptou,  ou 
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the  other  hand,  should  not  be  encouraged  to 
flower  till  the  second  season,  and  on  this 
account  may  be  sown  in  the  open  air  in 


April  or  May,  and  transplanted  in  July  to 
the  situation  where  it  is  destined  to  remain 
It  is  ot  importance  that  all  the  species  of 
this  genus  should  be  transplanted  when 
they  are  very  young,  because,  having  fusi- 
torm  roots,  and  fine  side  fibres,  they  seldom 
recover  from  the  check  which  they  receive 
Irom  being  transplanted,  after  they  are  two 
or  three  months  old.  The  chance  of  double 
plants  IS  often  very  precarious.  It  is  said 
that  those  seed  plants  which  have  more 
than  the  usual  number  of  petals,  that  is, 
SIX  or  seven,  instead  ot  four,  generally  pro- 
duce double  flowers  when  the  seed  is  again 
sown.  It  would  be  well,  therefore,  for  the 
fionst  to  mark  such  plants  and  preserve  the 
seed  to  be  sown  separately. 

STOCK  EXCHANGE  TERMS.  — The 
technical  terms  made  use  of  in  the  S lock  Ex- 
change are  almost  peculiar  to  its  members; 
that  peculiarity  often  shows  itself  in  the 
abbreviation  ot  words.  Amongst  the  terms 

Irequently  made  use  of  are  the  following- 

Consols  is  an  abbreviation  of  the  term  con- 
solidated annuities,  the  prices  of  which  rule 
in  a great  measure,  those  of  most  other 
public  securities.  The  annual  interest  is 
three  per  cent.  Omnium  is  a term  which 
signifies  the  whole  of  the  stocks,  of  which  a 

government  loan  consists,  when  two  or  more 
escriptions  are  given  for  £100  in  money; 
and  which  may  be  made  up  of-  consols,  re- 
duced annuities,  and  long  annuities,  or  of 
other  descriptions  of  stocks.  Scrip  is  an 
abbreviation  of  the  term  subscription*  and 
IS  applied  to  each  of  the  stocks  given  in 
cxcliaiige  for  a loan,  as  consol  scrip,  reduced 
scrip,  &c.,  and  may  be  sold  separately  as 
such,  until  all  tlie  instalments  of  a loan  are 
paid  up,  wlien  the  term  is  no  longer  applied 
to  them.  The  members  of  the  Stock  Kx- 
change  are  called  jobbers  and  brokers.  The 
jobber  is  the  dealer,  who  makes  the  price  at 
the  market  va  ue.  The  broker  is  the  one 
who  buys  or  sells  to  the  jobber,  for  his  jirin- 
cipal,  and  lakes  his  commission  for  trans- 
acting  the  business.  A bull  is  one  who  buys 
to  sell  again  at  a higher  price.  A bear  is  one 
who  sells  to  buy  back  at  a lower  price 
Hence  the  constant  use  made  of  the  phrases 
hull  and  bear  transactions ; or  in  other  words, 


speculations  for  the  rise  and  fall.  A stag  is 
one  who  is  not  a member  of  the  Stock  Ex- 
deals  outside,  and  is  sometimes 
called  an  outsider.  These  gentlemen  not  un- 
trequently  write  in  a fictitious  name  for 
Mares,  and  sell  the  letters  of  allotments. 
Contango  is  the  s um  paid  per  share,  or  per  cent. , 
tor  carrying  over  such  shares  for  a longer 
pCTiod  than  they  were  originally  bought  Kir, 
which  is  from  one  account  to  another.  Back- 
wardization  is  when  a party  who  has  sold 
shares  or  stock,  without  having  them  in  his 
possession  to  deliver,  pays  so  much  per 
share,  or  per  cent,  for  not  being  compelied 
to  do  so  until  the  following  account:  the 
price  of  the  shares  or  stock  in  either  case 
being  fixed  at  the  market  value  at  that  time. 
Options  are  dealt  in  with  almost  every  de- 
scription of  stock  and  shares,  but  more 
generally  in  consols,  and  may  be  either  a 
put  AND  call,  or  a put  or  call.  A put  and  call 
13  when  a person  gives  so  much  per  cent,  for 
the  option  of  buying  or  selling  so  much 
stock,  on  a certain  fixed  day,  at  a price  fixed 
the  day  the  option  money  is  given.  A put 
IS  when  a person  gives  so  much  for  the 
option  of  selling  so  much  stock,  at  a certain 
time,  the  price  and  date  being  fixed  at  the 
time  the  option  money  is  given.  A call  is 
when  a person  gives  so  much  for  the  option 
of  buying  stock,  at  a certain  time,  the  price 
and  date  being  fixed  at  the  time  the  option 
money  is  given. 

_ STOCK  GRAVY. — A culinary  prepara- 
tion which  forms  the  basis  of  all  sorts  of 
soup  and  sauce,  whether  brown  or  white 
What  is  termed  “fresh  stock,”  is  made  as 
follows Wash  a leg  or  shin  of  beef  very 
cl6&>n. ; cr&,ck  tlic  bon6  in  t\v*o  or  throe 
places,  and  extract  the  marrow ; add  meat 
triminings,  and  heads,  necks,  gizzards,  feet, 
I'l  of  game  and  poultry  ; cover  tliem  with 
cold  water  ; watch  and  stir  up  well,  and  the 
moment  simmering  commences  skim  it  very 
clear  ot  all  scum.  Then  add  some  cold 
water,  which  will  make  the  remaining  scum 
rise,  and  skim  it  again.  No  fat  sliould  enter 
into  this  composition,  and  the  stock  should 
be  perfectly  clear  and  limpid.  When  the 
surface  of  the  broth  is  thoroughly  clear, 
put  in  carrots,  turnips,  celery,  and  onions, 
according  to  the  quantity.  After  the  vege- 
tables are  added,  cover  it  close,  and  set  it 
by  the  side  ol  the  lire,  and  let  it  simmer 
very  gently,  for  four  or  live  hours,  or  more, 
according  to  the  weight  of  the  meat.  Strain 
It  through  a sieve  Into  a clean,  dry,  stone 
pan,  and  put  it  on  a cold  place  for  use. 
Second  stock  may  be  made  from  the  meat 
left  after  straining  the  first  stock  off,  by 
covering  it  with  water,  and  by  letting  it 
continue  boiling  for  four  or  five  hours.  This 
stock  will  produce  good  glaze  or, portable 
soup.— See  Urowning,  Consomme,  Glaze, 
Stock,  &c. 

STOCK  POT. — No  house,  however  small 
it  may  be,  should  be  without  a stock-pot.  It 
is  the  save-all  of  the  establishment,  and 
there  is  nothing  in  the'Shape  of  meat  that 
is  sweet  and  wholesome  that  it  may  not 
receive.  Bones,  trimmings  of  cold  meat, 
should  go  into  the  stock-pot ; egg-shells  may 
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also  be  put  in,  as  they  tend  to  clear  the 
Stock.  Hard  crusts  of  dry  bread  may  also 


be  out  iu ; they  gather  the  scum,  which 
should  be  taken  off  three  or  lour  times 
a day.  Ham,  beef,  veal,  mutton,  lamb,  pork, 
bits  of  poultry,  game,  in  lact  the  bones  or 
remains  of  any  kinds  of  meat, 
into  the  stock- pot.  Cold  carrots  and 

parsnips,  or  the  remains  of  onion- sauce  or 
OTavy,^the  outside  stems  of  celery,  tho- 
roughly cleaned  and  cut  up,  should  go  mto 
the  stock-pot.  The  pot  itself  should  be 
made  according  to  the  engraving.  The  tap 
should  not  be  quite  at  the  botton^  which 
allows  room  for  the  sediment,  and  the  stock 
may  thus  be  drawn  off  perlectly  clear. 

STOCKINGS,  TO  Wash. — To  wash  silk 
stockings,  cut  in  thin  bits  some  white  soap 
and  boil  it  in  soft  water;  pour  a little  oi  it 
into  cold  soft  water,,  and  .wash  the 
stockings  first  upon  the  inner  side ; repeat 
the  washing  with  fresh  suds 
they  are  washed  quite  clean;  turn  the  out 
Side  the  last  time  of  wash^mg,  and  if  the 
foot  part  be  very  dirty,  rub  a little  of  the 
boiled  soap  upon  them,  but  not  upon  the 
legs  If  the  stockings  are  to  be  coloured, 
mix  the  dye  with  a litt'e  clean  suds,  and 
dipin  the  white  stockings;  draw  them  out 
sm^ooth,  and  lay  them  upon  a sheet  on  a 
Ld  with  the  window  open,  and  when 
almost  dry,  lay  them  upon  a piece  of  flannel, 
and  with  another  bit  rolled  up,  rub  them 
hard  and  quickly  one  way  till  they  are  dry. 
To  wash  thread  stockings,  first  soap  them  vvell. 
and  then  put  them  into  a lather  ol  co  d 
water,  and  boll  tliem  ; alterwards  put  t em 
into  a fresh  cold  lather  and  boil  them 
^ain  ; when,  on  taking  them  out,  H'fy  Jill 
require  little  more  than  rmsmg.  ’f"" 
cotton  stockings,  lay  them  in  cold  water  at 
night ; next  day  boil  them  in  a 
some  soda  and  soap;  stir  them  well  about 
and  they  will  become  quite  clean  without 
tny  rubbing ; rinse  them  well  In  cold  wate^ 
anrt  bleach  them  ; when  nearly  dry,  araw 
them  smooth,  folding  them  8j“‘K**Lav“v 
the  instep.  Place  them  under  a heavy 
weight,  or  iron  them. 

.stomach.  DiSORDKUS  of.— Those  func- 
tional disorders  of  the  stomach,  wh  ch 
originate  within  tlie  organ  Itself,  and  are  l^n- 
denendent  of  the  general  system,  are  either 
S or  chronic,  and,  in  very  many  cases, 
the  only  medicine  required  to  effect  a cure  in 
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either  condition  is  a well- arranged  sy  stem  of 
diet,  and  a properly  administered  food.which 
is  both  aliment  andmedicine,  and  while  being 
the  most  agreeable,  is  by  far  the  most  per- 
manent  means  of  cure.  In  all  acute  affections 
of  the  stomach,  the  diet  should  be  free  from 
all  substances  that  can  irritate  the  coats 
of  the  organ;  consequently,  a farinaceous 
regimen  is  to  be  adopted,  consisting  of 
o-ruel  or  arrow-root,  sago,  tapioca  or  semo- 
lina puddings,  with  a rigid  exclusion  of 

everything  solid, whetheranimalorvegetable. 

In  chronic  cases,  though  the  restriction  is 
by  no  means  so  imperative,  care  should 
always  be  taken  never  to  allow  any  hard  or 
irritating  substance  to  pass  into  the  sto- 
mach; and  though  both  animal  and  vege- 
table substances  may  be  employed  m this 
form  of  disease,  everything  should  be  so 
completely  masticated,  and  thoroughly 
softened  with  saliva,  as  to  be,  as  nearly  as 
nossible,  when  it  reaches  the  stomach,  ot 
the  same  bland  and  unoffending  nature  as 
the  farinaceous  food  in  the  former  case. 
All  condiments  and  heating  spices  must  be 
rigidly  excluded,  the  stomach  never  allowed 
to  remain  longer  than  four  hours  without 
food,  and  liquids  never  taken  without  a 
certain  proportion  of  solid  food,  and  that 
thoroughly  masticated.  Another  necessary 
point  to  be  attended  to,  is  to  regulate  the 
diet  according  to  the  age  ol  the  patient; 
this  is  especially  necessary  with  regard  to 
children  and  persons  advanced  in  life.  AH 
aperient,  such  as  the  compound  rhubarb  pill, 
may  be  sometimes  necessary ; but,  generally, 
functional  affections  of  the  stomach  may  be 
treated  safely  by  the  patient  himself,  if  he 
will  only  reduce  his  dietary  to  a system, 
observe  what  has  been  said  above,  and  study 
to  adapt  his  food  to  his  feelings  and  the 
actual  condition  of  his  stomach.-SeeHvs- 
pkpsia. 


STOHACHICS.— Under  this  head  are 
comprehended  certain  remedies  employed 
when  the  stomach  is  wanting  in  tone  and 
vigour.  The  following  may  be  taken  with 
advantage.  Take  twenty  grams  of  Powdered 
rhubarbfand  dissolve  it  in  three  ounces  and 
a half  of  peppermint- water,  then  add  sal 
volatile  and  compound  tjnctuj  ol  g^e  t an 
each  a drachm  and  a half.  Dose  from  one 
ounce  to  an  ounce  and  a half , or,  oeat 
anricot  kernels  to  a paste,  and  put  it  mto 
sK  of  wine,  in  the  proportion  of  an 
Xce  of  kernels  to  half  a pmt  of  spirit. 
Infuse  for  a fortnight,  then  filter  or  pour 
off  carefully.  I’ersons  ol  weak  digestion 
may  take  a teaepoonful  of  this  twice  or 
thrice  a day  in  water.  In  some  oases  of 
nervous  indigestion,  this  is  a most  valuable 
remedy.  'Hie  dose  may  be  extended  to  a 
tablespoonf  ul  by  degrees. 

STONH  CKGAM.— Put  three  tablespoon- 
fuls  of  lemon-juice,  and  the  grated  peel  of 
one  some  preserved  apricots  or  any  other 
sweetmeats,  into  a glass 
Boil  a quarter  of  an  ounce  ol  isinglass  in  a 
little  water,  till  dissolved,  add  it  to  a P">I 
cream,  sweetened  well  with  pounded  loaf 
sugar;  boil  it  and  stir  it  all  the  time;  pour 
it  Into  a jug,  stir  it  now  and  then  till  milk- 
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warm,  then  pour  it  over  the  sweetmeat 
round  and  round.  It  may  be  made  the  day 
before  being  served. 

Lemon-juice,  3 tablespoonfuls  ; lemon 
peel,  1 ; apricot  or  sweetmeat,  sufficient ; 
isinglass,  5 oz. ; cream,  1 pint ; sugar,  to 

8\V6Ct6Il4 

STONE  STAIRS  AND  HALLS,  TO  WASH. 
— These  should  not  be  often  washed,  but 
dry  rubbed  with  a blue  or  gray  stone,  then 
wiped  with  a coarse  flannel,  and  swept; 
thus  all  greasy  spots  will  be  removed.  A 
common  brick  may  be  used  instead  of  the 
stone. 

STOPPERS  OF  BOTTLES.  TO  Loosen. 
— If  the  stopper  is  firmly  fixed  by  means  of 
the  salts  contained  within  the  bottles,  do 
not  attempt  to  strike  the  stopper,  but  add 
as  much  citric  acid  to  water  as  it  will  take 
up,  thus  making  what  chemists  term  a 
saturated  solution ; or  else,  pour  some  vine- 
gar into  a tumbler,  and  Immerse  the  bottle 
in  the  solution,  or  vinegar.  In  the  former 
case,  a citrate  of  ammonia  will  be  found, 
and  in  the  latter  case,  an  acetate  of  ammonia. 
After  the  bottle  has  remained  in  the  tumbler 
a short  time,  remove  it  to  a basin  of  warm 
water,  and  it  will  soon  be  released. 

STORAX.— A tree  indigenous  to  Italy  and 
the  Levant.  It  produces  a fragrant  resin 
which  readily  melts  with  heat.  There  is 
also  another  kind  which  exists  in  masses, 
very  light  and  bearing  no  resemblance  to 


the  former,  as  it  seems  almost  wholly  com- 
posed of  dirty  saw-dust,  merely  coked  toge- 
ther with  resinous  mutter,  and  thougli  much 
less  esteemed  than  the  purer  kinds  ol  storax. 
yet  when  treed  from  the  woody  part,  it  is  said 
to  possess  more  fragrance,  and  is  superior 
to  the  oilier.  It  is  readily  dissolved  in 
rectified  spirits  ; it  imparts  to  water  in  which 
it  has  been  infused  a deep  yeilow  colour,  a 
slight  odour,  and  balsamic  taste;  by  distil- 
lation it  gives  out  more  of  its  fragrance, 
but  dues  not  yield  unessential  oil.  The  pure 
resin  distilled  without  addition  yields  a 
portion  of  benzoic  acid,  similar  to  the  flowers 
of  benzoin. 


STOVE.— The  construction  of  a stove  is  of 
great  consequence  to  the  warmth  and  com- 
fort of  rooms.  They  are  of  every  shape, 
and  size,  and  pattern,  and  must  depend 
greatly  upon  the  taste  and  purse  ot  the 
purchaser ; but  it  is  advisable  to  regard  the 
good  qualities  of  a stove  rather  than  its 
form  and  finish.  Some  stoves  give  very 
much  more  heat  than  others,  and  these  are 
not  always  such  as  to  attract  the  eye ; but 
this  point  should  be  most  considered.  It  is 
generally  admitted  that  stoves  give  more 
heat  when  seated  low  than  they  do  when 
placed  high  in  the  chimney.  Bright  steel 
stoves  are  very  effective,  and  are  often  pre- 
ferred ; but  in  small  establishments  they 
are  not  desirable,  because  they  give  so  much 
additional  work  to  the  housemaid.  The 
common  iron  grates,  when  neatly  and  hand- 
somely constructed,  and  properly  cleaned, 
are  sufficiently  good  for  persons  of  moderate 
means  and  simple  tastes.  It  is  a very  good 
plan  to  have  the  whole  of  the  iron- work 
painted  black ; it  looks  better  when  cleaned, 
and  there  is  less  trouble  in  polishing  it.  If 
the  back  and  sides  of  fire-places  are  made 
of  stone  or  brick,  much  more  heat  is  given 
out  than  when  they  are  constructed  of  iron, 
which  absorbs  more  heat  than  it  throws  into 
the  room  ; while  stone  and  fire-brick,  on  the 
i contrary,  throw  out  more  than  they  absorb. 
To  give  the  greatest  amount  of  heat,  the 
sides  of  the  fire-place  should  not  be  at  right 
angles  to  the  front,  because  the  heat  would 
not  then  be  thrown  so  forward  as  it  would 
be  if  the  sides  were  covered,  or  in  other  words, 
the  corners  cut  off.  Fire-bricks,  when  used  as 
cheeks,  are  apt  to  break  from  excessive  heat, 
and  require  removal ; but  they  will  last  a long 
time,  and  the  trouble  and  expense  of  re- 
placing them  is  trifling.  The  advantage  of 
hobs  is  by  no  means  to  be  overlooked,  by 
those  whose  domestic  arrangements  necessi- 
tate the  keeping  of  food  aud  fluids  warm. 
The  present  fashionable  stove,  which  con- 
sists only  of  an  iron  bottom  or  front 
attached  to  sides  of  brick  or  stone,  may  be 
rendered  more  convenient  by  having  small, 
round,  fiat  slabs  of  iron,  fi.xed  in  the  corners 
on  tlie  outside,  between  the  upper  bar  and 
the  side.  If  the  slabs  are  perforated  like 
open  work,  and  neatly  finished,  they  are 
very  ornamental  also,  even  in  a drawing- 
room. The  sizeof  a stove  must  be  judiciously 
adapted  to  the  size  of  the  room.  A large 
stove  in  a small  room,  or  a small  grate  in  a 
large  room,  are  equally  incongruous,  and  fuel 
is  wasted  in  both  cases  either  by  overheating 
or  nnderheating  the  apartment.  Small 
stoves  are  best  lor  bed-rooms,  which  should 
never  be  overheated;  nothing  being  more 
unwholesome-or  prejudicial  to  rest,  than  too 
great  an  amount  of  heat  in  a sleeping-room. 
Small  stoves  for  small  bed-rooms  are 
simply  and  cheaply  made  by  covering  the 
sides  of  the  chimney,  and  fixing  bars  in  the 
brickwork  to  form  the  front  and  bottom  of 
the  grate.  If  a flue  runs  up  the  side  of  a 
room  which  contains  no  lire-place,  this  simple 
contrivance  may  easily  be  adopted  at  a cost 
of  a few  shillings;  as  ventilation  is  es- 
sential in  sleeping-rooms,  it  may  thus  be 
secured  very  cheaply.  - The  width  of  the  tire- 
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place  may  be  proportioned  to  the  size  of  the 
room.  The  registered  stove  as  at  present  con- 
Btructed,  consists  of  a framework  of  iron 
fitting  into  the  space  ieft  in  the  brick- 
work, and  containing  an  open  basket  of 
iron  bars  in  which  the  fire  is  made.  It  is 
usual  to  make  this  framework  into  two 
portions,  one  being  a square,  fitting  into  the 
mantei-piece,  the  other  projecting  back  from 
this  on  each  side  as  well  as  at  the  top,  at  an 
angle  of  forty- five  degrees,  and  containing 
within  it  the  grate  itself.  This  last  may 
either  consist  simply  of  bars  which  line  it  at 
the  bottom  and  front,  or  it  may  aiso  be 
backed  with  a fire-brick  tile.  At  the  top, 
the  bevelied  boundary  is  pierced  by  an  oblong 
square  aperture,  to  allow  the  escape  of 
the  smoke,  and  set  on  this  is  a trap- door, 
which  may  be  lowered  entirely  when  a fire 
is  not  wanted,  as  in  the  summer  months,  by 
which  precaution  the  fall  of  soot  is  guarded 
against.  The  sham  register  is  a very  cheap 
and  economical  stove,  both  in  the  original 
cost  and  in  the  saving  of  heat ; it  consists 
merely  of  a front  and  bottom  of  iron  bars, 
which  are  set  in  the  brickwork,  bevelled  in 
the  form  of  a register  stove ; the  place  for 
the  fire  is  formed  by  building  up  the  sides 
and  back  with  fire-brick.  The  bottom  grate 
is  from  five  to  seven  inches  deep  from  front 
to  back,  according  as  the  front  bars  are 
straight  or  curved;  and  the  brick- work  at 
the  back  slopes  upwards  for  about  twelve 
inches  from  the  bottom  grate,  and  is  thence 
carried  up  with  the  covings  as  high  as  the 
centre  of  the  arch  over  the  chimney 
opening.  The  objection  to  this  form  of 
Stove  is  its  want  of  neatness  and  artistic 
form,  and  the  disposition  which  the  bars 
have  to  become  loose,  from  the  constant 
expansion  and  contraction  to  which  they 
are  subject.  For  warming  cottages,  the 
kind  of  stove  seen  in  the  engraving  is 
admirably  adapted.  It  is  fitted  with  two 
ovens,  or  an  oven  and  hot  closet.  It  com- 
prises an  open  fire-place  in  the  centre,  a 


the  emission  of  warm  air,  an  oven,  hot- 
closet,  damper,  and  sweep-door,  and  a boiler. 
In  the  flange  of  the  oven  and  closet  are  side 
doors,  for  the  purpose  of  admitting  a brush 
when  sweeping  is  required.  The  oven  has  a 
flue  all  round  it,  and  is  equally  heated. 
When  cooking  is  over,  a fire  made  up  of 
small  coal,  cinders,  and  ashes,  well  saturated 
with  water,  will  last  for  several  hours.  The 
room  is  heated  to  an  agreeable  extent  by  a 
continual  supply  of  pure  warm  air  drawn 
in  from  without  through  a drain  or  pipe  to 
the  hot  air  chambers  at  the  back  and  sides 
of  the  fire-place,  and  emitted  through  the 
aperture  at  the  top  of  the  stove. 

Closed  Stoves  are  intended  to  afford  heat  by 
warming  the  air  in  contact  with  them ; but 
without  any  direct  radiation  of  heat  from 
the  fuel  itself.  The  radiant  heat  of  the  fire 
within  the  stove  is  absorbed  by  the  material 


draw-shelf  at  the  bottom  of  the  grate,  a 
drop-shelf  at  the  top,  which,  when  raised, 
forms  a blower,  a hot  plate  forming  wv 
ironing-stove,  an  opening  at  the  top  lor 
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of  which  the  stove  is  made,  and  generates 
warm  air.  This  warmed  air  rises  upwards 
towards  the  ceiling,  and  is  succeeded  by 
fresh  air  to  be  warmed  in  its  turn,  and  so  on, 
until  the  whole  of  the  air  in  the  apartment 
has  received  an  increase  of  temperature 
The  common  German  or  Dutch  stove,  used 
in  this  country,  is  as  economical  and  effective 
as  any  stove  whatever,  for  warming  an 
apartment.  It  consists  merely  ol  a cylinder 
of  sheet  iron,  furnished  with  a grate  in  the 
Interior  for  the  fuel,  a door  for  the  fire,  and 
another  for  the  ashes,  with  a pipe  to  carry 
off  the  smoke  into  the  chimney  flue,  winch 
nipe  may  be  lengthened  when  much  heat 
IB  required.  Uere  no  air  passes  up  through 
the  chimney,  except  that  which  has  come 
through  the  fire,  and  has  served  for  the 
purpose  of  combustion,  being  rendered  unlit 
for  respiration  ; and  the  whole  of  this  is 
carried  off.  All  the  restof  the  heat,  over  and 
above  wliut  thus  passes  off  with  the  smoke, 
is  communicated  to  the  iron,  and  by  that  to 
the  air  of  the  room  in  contact  with  it,  at  the 
same  time  that  a great  deal  of  heat  in  a 
radiated  form  is  given  out  by  the  iron  itseH, 
when  much  heated.  As  this^  stove  may  be 
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placed  at  a distance  from  the  wall  by 
lengthening  the  pipe,  it  is  very  effectual  m 
producing  a great  deal  of  heat,  while  it  occa- 
sions neither  disagreeable  draughts,  smoke, 
nor  dust.  But  the  inconveniences  are,  that 
there  being  no  regulator  for  the  draught  of 
air,  the  iron  is  apt  to  become  red  hot,  and 
then  it  is  extremely  dangerous  if  placed  near 
anything  combustible  ; and  as  the  fire  is 
not  seen  except  when  tbe  door  is  opened,  it 
is  very  difficult  to  regulate  it.  Another 
circumstance  which  renders  its  use  incon- 
venient is,  that  the  iron,  being  generally 
much  heated,  a disagreeable  effect  is  pro- 
duced upon  the  air  of  the  apartment.  Many 
stoves  of  this  kind,  of  cast-iron,  and  ot 
elet'aut  and  convenient  forms,  are  to  be  met 
witli  in  halls  and  staircases,  where  it  is  consi- 
dered the  bad  effect  upon  the  air  is  less  noticed, 
fresh  air  being  more  frequently  introduced  by 
the  opening  of  doors.  Although  closed  stoves 
afford  the  most  economical  means  with 
respect  to  fuel,  as  well  as  the  most  eff^ectual 
way  of  warming  the  interior  of  dwellings, 
vet  they  are  liable  to  the  serious  objection 
that  with  them  it  is  difficult  to  change  the 
air  in  apartments,  or,  in  other  words,  to 
procure  that  ventilation  so  essential  to 
health.  When  the  door  of  the  hre  is  in 
anotlier  room,  and  the  windows  and  doors 
of  the  apartment  made  tiglit,  there  can  be 
very  little  change  of  air  in  the  room,  and, 
consequently,  the  inhabitants  must  live  in 
an  atmosphere  vitiated  by  a mixture  ot  the 
portion  that  has  been  exhaled.  With  a 
close  stove,  therefore,  whatever  may  be  the 
construction  of  it,  there  is  usually  an  accu- 
mulation in  the  apartment,  rnore  or  less, 
according  to  circumstances,  of  gases  and 
effluvia  unwholesome  to  breathe,  it  is  true 
that  the  foul  air  may  be  generally  made  to 
escape  by  keeping  the  upper  aas'i  of  the 
window  open  an  inch  or  two.  But  this  will 
not  act  except  the  ingress  of  as  much  cold  air 
can  be  provided  for  somewhere  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  room.  If  this  be  not  done,  the 
air  will  come  in  at  the  top  sash  to  supply 
the  stove,  instead  of  going  out.  Ihe  chief 
difficulty  here  is  to  restrain  the  ingress  of 
cold  air,  so  that  it  may  not  occasion  incon- 
venience. This  is  best  effected  by  numerous 
small  apertures  in  places  where 
least  inconvenient,  and  by 
stream  of  air  from  coming  in  directly,  but 
turning  it  aside  by  some  methods, 
vary  according  to  circumstances.  It  should 
be  known  that  all  stoves  which  Proless  to 
heat  apartments  without  a flue,  must  be  m 
the  highest  degree  pernicious,  and  even  dan- 
gerous, since  it  is  quite  impossible  that 
coiiibusliou  can  go  on  witliout  generating 
noxious  gases.  A stove  of  any  kind,  there- 
fore, in  an  apartment  witliout  a Hue,  cannot 
fail  to  be  injurious  to  healtli,  and  sometimes 
suddenly  fatal.  Iron  stoves  are  frequently 
made  witli  Hues  to  descend  below  the  level 
of  the  floor,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  rid  ol 
the  smoke  without  the  iiioonvenience  ot  a 
pipe  crossing  the  apartment.  They  are 
extremely  useful  In  warming  shops  and 
other  places  where  there  is  a considerable 
circulation  of  air,  and  where  the  effects  of 
heated  air  are  not  perceived  so  much  as  in 


confined  places.  The  air  stove,  seen  in  the 
engraving,  is  also  much  used  for  this  pur- 


pose; but,  in  this  case,  the  fire-place  is  lined 
with  brick  or  fire-stone,  which  prevents  the  air 
being  overheated,  and  the  warmed  air  comes 
out  through  the  gratings  at  the  sides.  A 
sliding  plate  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
opening  acts  as  an  occasional  blower.  The 
American  stove,  for  burning  wood  only,  is 
an  excellent  contrivance,  particularly  for 
airing  rooms,  which  it  does  effectually  in 
two  hours.  It  is  made  of  sheet  iron,  and 
stands  upon  four  tall,  light  legs,  which 
render  it  perfectly  safe  when  placed  upon  a 
floor  or  carpet,  without  there  being  any 
necessity  for  putting  an  iron  plate  beneath 
the  feet.  Before  the  door  of  the  stove  a 
sheet  of  iron  is  fixed,  very  much  in  shape 
like  a dust- pan  with  raised  sides,  to  prevent 
any  litter  falling  on  the  floor.  A short  piece 
of  pipe  is  affixed  to  the  back,  to  which  pipw 
of  any  required  length  can  be  added,  with 
the  elbow  resting  on  the  top  bar  qt  a fire- 
place; but  the  length  of  pipe  containing  the 
regulator  must  always  be  next  the  stove. 
The  whole  apparatus  is  so  light  that  it  can 
be  carried  about  like  a basket.  The  size 
which  will  be  found  to  draw  the  best 
measures  fourteen  and  a lialf  inches  in 
depth,  the  same  in  breadth,  and  the  same  in 
the  length  of  the  leg.  while  the  length  of  the 
body  is  twenty  inches.  As  this  stove  will 
only  burn  wood,  it  is  useful  only  in  particular 
situations  ; but  where  wood  can  be  obtained 
at  a cheap  rate,  it  will  be  found  extremely 
uonvenient.  Gas  stoves  are  becoming  very 
generally  introduced  as  a means  of  heating 
halls,  shops,  &c.  The  gas  is  simply  burnt 
ill  an  iron  chamber,  the  results  being 
either  suffered  to  escape  into  the  apartment, 
or  else  carried  off  in  the  ordinary  way  by  a 
Hue.— See  Arnott’s  Stove,  Gra.te,  Kit- 
chen K-VNGE,  &c. 

STO V ill-  HOUSE.— This  is  n glazed  struc- 
ture, differing  from  a green- house  chiefly 
in  requiring  a higher  temperature  to  be 
sustained  within  it.  either  for  forcing  fruits 
or  for  growing  plants  from  tropical  climates. 
The  management  of  stove  plants  depends 
a great  deal  on  the  kind  of  house  in  which 
they  are  grown  ; but-there  is  little  difficulty 
in  growing  them  well,  if  the  house^can  be 
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kept  up  to  a proper  heat,  and  a sufScient 
quantity  of  air  given  when  required.  In 
the  construction  of  stove- houses,  close 
glazing  is  to  be  preferred  ; either  the  lights 
should  be  leaded  or  the  laps  stopped  with 
putty,  so  that  a suflBcient  quantity  of  air 
may  be  always  given,  and  the  house  kept  to 
a more  regular  heat.  When  the  laps  of  the 
glass  are  left  open,  a great  deal  of  air  is 
admitted,  which  is  often  injurious,  par- 
ticularly on  cold  windy  nights.  The  ther- 
mometer should  never  be  allowed  to  be 
below  sixty  degrees  of  Fahrenheit ; if  it 
reach  above  seventy  on  a fine  day,  a little 
air  may  be  given,  w’hich  should  be  taken 
away  early,  and  the  house  shut  up  w’arm ; 
it  then  requires  less  fire  to  keep  up  the  heat 
through  the  night.  If  the  house  is  heated 
in  the  common  way  by  flues,  and  the  plants 
are  plunged  in  tan,  care  must  be  taken  not 
to  give  them  too  much  bottom  heat,  as  it 
will  injure  their  roots  ; nor  too  much  water 
in  winter,  as  it  is  apt  to  rot  them.  Par- 
ticular caution  is  necessary  for  watering  in 
winter  not  to  wet  the  tan,  as  it  makes  the  | 
worms  very  troublesome ; they  often  de-  . 
stroy  young  plants  by  throwing  the  mould 
out  of  the  pots.  Some  hot  dung  or  tan  may 
he  still  kept  in  the  pot  to  throw  up  a little 
warmth,  on  which  should  be  put  a con- 
siderable thickness  of  sand  or  gravel  for 
the  pots  to  stand  on,  and  the  plants  will 
thrive  much  better  than  wTien  plunged  in 
tan.  If  the  houses  are  heated  by  steam,  no 
tan  is  required.  The  plants  may  be  set  on 
stages,  or  in  any  way  that  is  most  con- 
venient. Some  of  them  may  be  planted  out 
in  the  house,  where  they  will  grow  in 
greater  perfection,  and  flower  and  ripen 
fruit  better  than  when  confined  in  pots. 
Flues  are  best  built  of  bricks  set  on  their 
edges,  and  the  top  formed  of  a shallow  iron 
trough  for  the  purpose  of  holding  water,  and 
thus  keeping  the  air  moist  as  required.  At 
night,  for  retaining  the  heat,  pantiles  may  be 
placed  along  within  the  trough.  Hot  water 
in  a tank  is  superior  to  the  same  source  of 
heat  in  pipes,  because  it  is  not  liable  to 
freeze ; and  it  is  preferable  to  steam,  because 
its  heating  power  continues  until  the  whole 
mass  of  water  is  cooled  down  to  the  tem- 
perature of  the  house,  whereas,  steam  ceases 
to  be  generated  as  a source  of  heat,  the 
moment  the  temperature  fats  below  two 
hundred  and  twelve  degrees.  If  steam  be 
employed,  the  following  are  the  rules  for 
calculating  the  surface  of  pipe,  the  size  of 
the  boiler,  the  quantity  of  fuel,  and  the 
amount  of  ventilation  for  a house  thirty  feet 
long,  and  twelve  feet  wide,  with  the  glass 
roof  eight  feet,  length  of  the  rafters  four- 
teen feet,  and  lieight  of  the  back  wall  fifteen 
feet.  Tlie  surface  of  glass  in  this  house 
will  be  seven  hundred  and  twenty  feet, 
superficial,  namely,  five  hundred  and  forty 
feet  in  the  front  and  roof,  and  one  hundred 
and  eighty  feet  in  the  ends.  Now,  half  tlie 
vertical  height,  seven  feetsix  indies,  multi- 
plied by  the  length  in  feet,  and  added  to 
one-and-a-half  lines,  the  area  of  glass,  is 
equal  to  the  cubic  feet  of  air  to  be  warmed 
in  each  minute  when  there  are  no  double 
doors.  That  is,  7'5  X 30  IJ  X 720  = 1305 
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cubic  feet.  But  in  a house  with  wooden 
bars  and  rafters,  about  one-tenth  of  this 
space  will  be  occupied  with  wood  work, 
which  is  so  slow  a conductor  of  heat  that  it 
will  not  suffer  a sensible  quantity  to  escape, 
therefore  130  feet  may  be  deducted,  being 
the  quantity  to  be  warmed  per  minute 
= 1175  cubic  feet.  To  ascertain  the  surface 
of  pipe  required  to  warm  any  given  quan- 
tity of  air,  multiply  the  cubic  feet  of  air  to 
be  heated  per  minute,  by  the  difference  be- 
tween the  temperature,  and  at  which  the 
house  is  to  be  kept,  and  that  of  the  external 
air,  in  degrees  of  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer, 
and  divide  the  product  by  2'1,  the  difference 
between  200,  which  is  the  temperature  of 
the  steam  pipes  and  the  temperature  of  the 
house ; the  quotient  will  be  the  surface  of 
cast-iron  pipe  required.  In  the  house,  the 
dimensions  of  which  are  above  given,  if  the 
lowest  temperature  in  the  night  be  fi.xed  at 
fifty  degrees,  and  ten  degrees  are  allowed 
for  winds,  and  the  external  air  is  supposed 
to  be  at  zero  or  0 of  Fahrenheit,  then  1175 
multiplied  by  60°,  and  the  product  divided 
by  21,  the  difference  between  200  and  60, 
will  give  the  quotient  236  = to  the  surface 
of  pipe  required.  The  house  being  thirty 
feet  long,  five  pipes  of  that  length  and  five 
inches  in  diameter  will  be  about  the  proper 
quantity.  If  hot  water  be  employed  instead 
of  steam,  the  following  proportions  may  be 
adopted.  In  a span-roof  propagating  house, 
I'orty  feet  long,  thirteen  I'eet  broad,  seven, 
feet  high  in  the  centre,  and  four  feet  high 
at  the  two  fronts,  being  a superficial  sur- 
iace  of  glass  amounting  to  538  square  I'eet, 
there  should  be  a tank  eighty-three  feet 
long,  running  round  three  sides  of  the 
house,  four  feet  wide  and  about  eight  inches 
'deep,  and  consequently  capable  of  contain- 
ing nearly  three  hundred  cubic  feet  of  hot 
water.  Tlie  mean  temperature  of  a hot- 
water  tank  will  never  be  much  above  a 
hundred  degrees. 

STRAINER.— An  indispensable  utensil 
in  culinary  operations,  employed  in  sepa- 


rating the  sediment  or  deposit  of  liquids,  as 
the  grits  of  gruel,  the  shreds  of  gravy,  &o. 

STRAMONONIUM.  — This  plant  is  a 
native  of  America,  and  is  a common  annual 
in  this  country,  growing  in  waste  places 
and  among  refuse.  It  has  strong  narcotic 
qualities,  and  if  taken  in  the  stomach,  pro- 
duces all  the  effects  of  poison.  The  smoke 
of  the  dried  root  and  stem  has  been  much 
used  for  the  cure  of  asthma.  For  this  pur- 
pose, the  root  and  lower  parts  of  the  stem 
are  to  be  dried  quickly,  and  cut  into  pieces, 
and  then  beat  so  as  to  divide  the  fibres. 
I’art  of  them  are  put  into  the  bowl  of  a 
tobacco  pipe,  and  the  smoke  is  first  taken 
into  the  mouth,  and  then  inhaled  into  the 
lungs.  This  excites  a heat  in  the  chest. 
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followed  by  copioua  expectoration.  It  fre- 
quently gives  relief  when  a pipe  is  thus 


smoked,  upon  a paroxysm  being  threatened, 
or  even  after  its  commencement.  The 
patient  generaliy  faiis  asleep,  and  awakes 
relieved.  In  some  cases  a perfect  cure  is 
effected,  but  more  commonly,  according  to 
the  predisposing  cause,  the  reUef  is  only 
temporary. 

STRANGULATION.— Whatever  prevents 
the  entrance  of  air  into  the  lungs,  by  causing 
a constriction  of  the  throat,  produces  stran- 
gulation, as  in  the  case  of  hanging.  The 
*^eneral  appearances  caused  by  hanging,  or 
a cord  drawn  tightiy  round  the  throat,  are,  a 
swollen  and  blackened  face,  protruding  eyes, 
the  tongue  between  the  teeth,  pallid  lips, 
and  a livid  mark  or  line  round  the  throat. 
Treatment. first  step  is  to  remove 
the  cord,  and  bleed  immediately  from  the 
luffular  vein,  to  the  extent  ot  ten  or  twelve 
ounces  of  blood.  Artificial  respiration  is 
next  to  be  established,  by  inserting  the  pipe 
of  a pair  of  bellows  up  one  nostril,  and 
while  an  assistant  closes  the  mouth  and 
other  nostril  with  his  hand,  inflate  the 
lungs,  expelling  the  air  again  immediately 
bv  removing  the  hand  from  the  mouth,  and 
nressing  on  the  pit  of  the  stomach  ; and  in 
this  manner  inflating  and  expelling  the  air 
in  gradual  succession,  till  natura  respiration 
is  restored,  or  all  hope  of  eflecting  it  is 
cassed  If  electricity  can  be  obtained, 
dhectly  after  bleeding  isolate  the  body,  and 
pass  & few  shocks  through  the  chest  and 
down  the  spinal  column.— See  Dkowning. 

STRAW,  Uses  of. — The  purposes  for 
which  straw  is  employed  vary  according  to 
the  nature  of  Ihc  straiv.  » 
used  for  stnfllng  horse-collars,  and  it  is  also 
useful  in  thatching  houses  or  stacks  it 
forma  an  admirable  bottominyr  to  the  htter- 
ing  of  every  court  and  lay-stall  of  the  stead- 
ing. As  litter,  wheat  straw  possesses  su- 
perior qualities.  It  is  not  so  suited  lor 
fodder,  its  hardness  and  length  being  un- 
favourable to  mastication.  Wheat  straw  is 
also  used  for  stuffing  mattresses  and  other 
articles  of  furniture.  Barley  straw  can  only 
be  used  as  litter,  and  in  this  respect  is  very 
much  inferior  to  wheat  straw,  either  as 
regards  cleanliness,  durability,  or  comfort. 


Oat  straw  is  commonly  used  as  fodder,  being 
considered  too  valuable  to  be  applied  to 
litter.  It  makes  a sweet  soft  fodder,  and, 
when  newly  thrashed,  has  a refreshing 
odour.  It  is  very  clean,  raising  little  or  no 
dust.  Sheep  are  very  fond  of  oat  straw, 
and  will  prefer  it  to  indifferent  hay.  Of 
the  different  sorts  of  oat  straw,  that  of  the 
common  oat  is  preferred,  being  softer, 
sweeter,  and  more  like  liay  than  that  of  the 
potato-oat.  When  oats  are  cut  slightly 
green,  the  straw  is  much  improved  as 
fodder.  Rye  straw  \s  not  fit  for  fodder,  but 
it  forms  a beautiful  thatch.  It  is  also  in 
great  request  by  brick- makers.  Pea  and 
bean  straw  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  pre- 
serve, but  when  kept  in  proper  condition, 
no  kind  of  straw  is  so  great  a favourite 
as  fodder  with  all  kinds  of  cattle. 

STRAW  BONNEl'S,  to  Bleach.- 
Wash  them  in  pure  water,  scrubbing  them 
with  a brush:  then  put  them  into  a box 
in  which  has  been  set  a saucer  of  burning 
sulphur.  Cover  them  up,  so  that  the  fumes 
may  bleach  them. 

STRAW  BONNETS,  to  Clean.— They 
may  be  washed  with  soap  and  water,  rinsed 
in  clear  water,  and  dried  in  the  air.  Then 
wash  them  over  with  white  of  egg  well 
beaten.  Remove  the  wire  before  washing. 
Old  straw  bonnets  may  be  picked  to  pieces, 
and  put  together  for  children,  the  head  part 
being  cut  out. 

STRAW-RACK.— These  contrivances  for 
courts,  farm-yards,  &c.,  are  made  of  various 
forms.  On  farms  of  light  soils,  where 
straw  is  usually  scarce,  a rack  of  the  form 
seen  in  the  engraving  will  be  found  ser- 
viceable in  preserving  the  straw  from  rain, 
having  a sparred  bottom  inclined  upwards 
to  keep  the  straw  always  forward  to  the 


front  of  the  rack  in  the  reach  of  the  cattle. 
The  shank  supporting  the  moveable  cover, 
which  protects  the  straw  from  rain,  passes 
through  the  apex  of  the  bottom.  The 
shank  with  its  cover  is  moved  up  and  down, 
when  a supply  of  straw  is  given,  by  the 
notion  of  a rack  and  pinion,  worked  by  the 
handle.  The  rack  is  made  of  wood,  five  feet 
square,  and  five  feet  in  heiglit  to  the  top  of 
the  corner  posts,  aud  sparred  all  round  the 
sides  as  well  as  thq  bottom,  to  keep  m the 
straw.  A more  common  kind  of  rack  is  a 
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wooden  one  of  square  form,  sparred  round 
the  sides  and  bottom,  to  keep  in  the  straw. 
The  cattle  draw  the  straw  through  the 
spars  as  long  as  its  top  is  too  high  for  them 
to  reach  over  it,  but  afterwards  they  get  at 
the  straw  over  the  top.  Another  kind  of 
rack  is  one  made  of  malleable  iron,  to 
supply  the  straw  always  over  its  top  ; it  is 
rodded  in  the  sides,  to  keep  in  the  straw. 
It  remains  constantly  on  the  ground,  and  is 
not  drawn  up,  as  with  other  racks. 

STRAWBERRY  CREAM.— Take  about 
a quart  of  strawberries,  picked,  washed  and 
drained ; mash  them  in  a marble  mortar ; 
boil  a quart  of  cream  with  a quart  of  milk, 
sweeten  it  to  taste,  let  it  reduce  one  half, 
and  when  cool  mix  the  strawberries  with 
it ; add  also  about  the  size  of  a coffee-grain 
of  rennet ; when  the  milk  is  lukewarm  pass 
it  through  a tamis,  and  put  it  into  a pan 
which  will  stand  the  fire  ; put  this  on  warm 
cinders  on  the  top  ; when  it  has  set  put  the 
dish  in  a cool  place,  or  on  ice,  till  you  serve. 

STRAWBERRY,  Culture  of.— This 
well-known  berry  has  received  the  name  of 
fragraria  from  its  delightful  flavour.  No 
vegetable  production  of  the  colder  latitudes, 
or  which  can  be  ripened  in  those  latitudes 
without  the  assistance  of  artificial  beat,  is  at 
all  times  comparable  with  the  strawberry  in 
oint  of  flavour  ; and  if  the  soil  and  situation 
e properly  adapted  to  it  the  colder  the 
climate,  and  the  more  bleak,  and  elevated 
the  situation,  the  more  delicious  is  the  berry. 
The  best  kinds  of  strawberries  for  cultiva- 
tion are  the  Black  Prince;  Keen’s  seedling; 
British  Queen;  Elton;  old  pine:  Alpine; 
Ritely’s  Goliath;  Eliza ; Eleanor.  For  hardy 
heavy  crops  none  can  exceed  the  Keen’s ; for 
size,  the  British  Queen  and  Goliath;  for 
earliness,  the  Black  Prince  probably  takes 
the  lead ; tor  very  late  purposes,  the  Elton 
and  Alpines ; and  for  forcing,  the  Keen’s 
and  the  British  Queen.  Strawberries  are 
propagated  by  seed  when  the  raising  of  new 
varieties  is  desired,  and  for  heightening  the 
culture  of  the  Alpine  class ; but  the  more 
general  mode  of  propagation  is  by  young 
plants  formed  on  the  runners  at  almost  every 
joint,  or  sometimes,  but  rarely,  from  suckers 
taken  from  the  sides  of  the  established 
plants.  In  the  cuUivation  by  seed,  the  seed 
should  be  taken  from  the  finest  specimens  of 
the  fruit,  when  it  has  attained  its  fullest 
degree  of  ripeness.  The  pulp  should  be 
bruised  down  with  the  hand  into  a vessel 
containing  water,  and  as  the  pulpy  matter 
is  reduced  the  seeds  will  separate  from  it ; 
and  thus,  by  repeated  washing,  the  seed 
falling  to  the  bottom,  they  may  be  collected, 
dried,  and  preserved  in  paper  bags  tili 
spring.  About  the  middle  of  March  a slight 
hot-bed  should  be  prepared  of  leaves  in  a 
state  of  moderate  fermentation,  over  which 
a bed  of  rich  soil  should  be  laid  to  the  depth 
of  nine  inches,  rendered  as  level  and  smooth 
as  possible,  upon  which  the  seeds  are  to  be 
thinly  sown,  and  covered  with  very  firm 
fine  mould  to  the  depth  of  an  eighth  of  an 
inch  ; the  frames  of  glass-lights  should  then 
be  placed  over  the  whole;  very  slight  water- 
ing should  be  administered  until  vegetation 
commences,  and  the  water  applied  in  a tepid 
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state.  When  the  young  plants  appear  above 
ground,  ventilation  must  be  attended  to ; 
and  if  they  come  up  too  thick,  they  should  be 
immediately  thinned,  for  it  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  obtain  stout  stocky  plants, 
which  never  can  be  the  case  with  any 
seedlings,  if  crowded  too  thickly  at  first. 
From  the  end  of  June  till  the  middle  of 
August  the  plants  will  be  in  a proper  state 
for  transplanting,  and  the  situation  best 
adapted  for  them  is  a northern  border  with 
a rich  and  moist  soil.  They  should  be  planted 
in  rows  two  feet  asunder,  and  a foot  distant 
in  the  line.  The  Alpines  come  into  bearing 
at  a much  earlier  age  than  most  others,  nor 
is  it  found  that  they  continue  to  be  pro- 
ductive so  long ; and  hence  this  rearing  from 
seed  is  exceedingly  well  adapted  to  them, 
besides  continuing  the  season  of  the  fruit  to 
a much  later  peri,  d.  The  wood  strawberries 
are  in  character  very  similar  to  the  Alpines, 
and,  like  them,  are  best  reared  from  seed, 
only  the  process  of  sowing  should  take  place 
as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  ripe,  choosing  a bed  of 
rich  soil ; and  when  the  plants  are  so  large 
as  to  be  fit  to  be  handled,  they  should  be 
transplanted  into  another  bed,  to  gain 
strength  and  stand  over  the  winter.  The 
March  following,  they  should  be  transferred 
to  the  ground  where  they  are  to  come  to 
maturity,  and  be  set  in  rows  two  feet  apart 
and  fifteen  inches  asunder  in  the  line— thus, 
having  three  rows  in  a bed,  with  a three- 
feet  alley  between,  to  admit  of  the  crop 
being  gathered  without  treading  on  the 
Iruit.  The  soil  should  be  trenched  two  and 
a half  feet  deep,  placing  manure  near  the 
bottom  of  the  trenches,  for  their  roots  will 
descend  to  that  depth,  and  derive  nourish- 
ment from  it.  In  propagating  by  runners,  the 
young  plants  which  spring  from  the  joints 
of  the  runners  should  be  carefully  preserved 
from  the  time  they  make  their  appearance, 
until  they  become  rooted  and  fit  for  removal 
from  the  parent  plant.  On  securing  well- 
rooted  plants  as  early  In  the  season  as 
possible  depends  much  of  the  success  of  the 
cultivation  of  the  fruit.  As  soon  as  the  young 
plants  are  sufficiently  rooted,  they  arecutolf 
I'rom  the  parent  plant,  and  the  roots  care- 
fully extracted  by  loosening  the  soil  with  a 
fork.  They  are  then  transferred  to  nursery- 
beds,  prepared  by  deep  digging,  and  lour 
ftet  broad»  tlie  plants  being  set  at  distances 
apart  according  to  the  size  of  the  foliage 
thus,  the  Black  ITince,  which  is  the  smallest 
in  foliage  of  modern  varieties,  1s  set  six 
inches  apart,  plant  from  plant,  while  the 
British  Queen  and  similar  slrong-growing 
kinds  are  allowed  nine  inches.  These  remain 
in  such  beds  till  the  month  of  October,  when 
the  ground  is  prepared  for  them  in  which  they 
are  to  remain  till  they  perfect  their  fruit. 
This  ground  is  prepared  by  trenching  from 
two  and  a half  to  three  feet  in  depth,  jilacing 
undecayed  manure  in  the  bottom  of  the 
trench,  which  bottom  is  previously  torn  up 
by  a pick ; manure  is  again  applied  when  tho 
trench  is  about  half-lull,  and  again  when 
within  nine  inches  of  the  surlace.  The  plants 
of  the  large  growing  sorts  are  carefully 
taken  up  with  a trowel,  retaining  as  much  of 
the  soil  as  possible  about  the  roots,  and  are 
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planted  in  lines  two  'eet  apart,  and  eighteen 
inches  in  the  line,  leaving  a three  feet  alley 
between  each  three  rows.  By  this  process 
abundant  crops  will  be  secured  the  following 
season.  After  the  beds  are  planted  they 
should  be  kept  as  clear  of  weeds  as  possible, 
and  no  crop  should  be  planted  between  the 
rows.  As  the  runners  grow,  they  are  cut 
when  necesssary,  that  is  usually  about  three 
times  in  the  season.  In  the  autumn  the  rows 
should  be  dug  between,  as  this  refreshes  the 
plants  materially ; and  when  it  is  convenient, 
straw  should  be  scattered  in  the  spring  very 
lightly  between  the  rows  ; it  serves  to  keep 
the  ground  moist,  enriches  the  strawberry, 
and  forms  a clean  bed  for  the  trusses  of 
fruit  to  lie  upon,  and  thus,  by  a little  extra 
trouble  and  cost,  a more  abundant  crop  is 
obtained.  A short  time  before  the  fruit 
ripens,  the  runners  should  be  cut  off,  to 
strengthen  the  root ; and  after  the  fruit  is 
gathered,  all  fresh  runners  that  have  been 
made  should  be  taken  off  with  a reaping- 
hook,  together  with  the  outside  leaves 
around  the  main  plant;  after  which,  the 
beds  should  be  raked,  then  turned,  and  raked 
again.  In  the  autumn,  uniess  the  plants 
appear  very  strong,  some  dung  should  be 
dug  in  between  the  rows,  but  if  they  are 
very  luxuriant,  this  is  not  required  ; for  in 
some  rich  soils  it  would  cause  the  plants  to 
turn  nearly  all  to  leaf.  The  duration  of  the 
bed  must  be  determined  by  the  produce  ot 
the  plants,  which  varies  much  according  to 
the  different  sorts ; it  also  varies  with 
the  same  sort  in  different  soils,  so  that 
the  precise  time  of  the  renewal  of  the 
bed  must  be  regulated  by  the  obser- 
vation of  the  cultivator  in  each  par- 
ticular case.  As  regards  the  soil  and  situation 
for  strawberries,  they  should  be  placed  in  a 
compartment  of  the  garden  by  themselves, 
and  it  should  be  one  which  is  Ireely  exposed 
to  the  sun  and  air.  A good  loam  ot  some 
depth  is  bast  adapted  to  high  culture ; 
therefore,  loose  and  sandy  soils  must  be 
mixed  with  marls  or  clays,  and  clayey  soils 
must  be  rendered  open,  by  applying  sand, 
road-scrapings,  cinder  ashes,  burnt  or 
Charred  material,  &c.  Boggy  or  peaty  soi's 
will  require  consolidation  by  burning,  or 
the  application  of  sound  soil,  and  by 
thorough  draining,  if  wet.  In  old  garden 
soils,  the  strawberry  is  seldom  found  to  do 
well;  indeed,  in  some  it  refuses  to  grow, 
while,  in  land  newly  broken  up  into  cultiva- 
tion, of  suflicient  depth  and  staple,  and 
moderately  enriched,  they  as  invariably  do 
well.  As  such  conditions,  however,  cannot 
often  be  provided,  recourse  must  be  had  to 
deep  trenching,  or  burying  the  old  sou,  and 
bringing  towards  the  surlace  that  which  has 
cither  not  produced  strawberry  crops  at  all, 
or  has  been  for  someyears  lying  undisturbed. 
In  light  sandy  soils,  strawberries  are  short- 
lived, and  produce  small  fruit.  In  strong 
clays  some  varieties  refuse  to  grow.  Depth 
of  soli  is  an  essential  point,  lor  then  roots 
will  descend  to  the  depth  of  two-and-a-hall 
or  three  feet ; manure,  therefore,  should  be 
deeply  buried,  so  as  to  be  placed  within 
reach  of  the  spongiolets.  Where  the  incli- 
nation is  considerably  towards  the  south, 


the  fruit  will  be  earlier  produced ; and  not 
only  are  such  situations  frequently  chosen, 
but  artiticial  banks  have  been  thrown  up,  pre- 
senting an  angle  of  even  more  than  forty- five 
degrees  towards  the  meridian.  Strawberry 
walls  or  banks,  made  up  with  brickwork  or 
masonry,  to  form  reservoirs  for  water,  as 
well  as  alleys  between  the  beds,  sloping 
banks  covered  with  stones,  placed  between 
the  plants,  and  various  other  contrivances 
have  been  recommended,  and  are,  doubtless, 
very  serviceable  in  heightening  the  flavour 
of  the  fruit.  A strawberry  wall,  in  the 
direction  of  east  and  west,  would  be  a useful 
adjunct  in  high  gardening,  if  properly 
managed.  On  the  south  side,  plant  the 
Black  Prince  and  the  Keen’s  seedling,  and  on 
the  north  side  the  Elton.  The  former  would 
ripen  a fortnight  earlier  than  ordinary  ones, 
and  the  latter  continue  bearing  until 
October.  These  walls  may  be  built  of  any 
kind  of  material  which  will  maintain  its 
position,  and  should  be  as  near  to  an  angle 
of  forty-five  degrees  as  can  be  approached. 
They  may  be  constructed  after  the  manner 
shown  in  the  engraving.  Brick  beds  may 


also  be  contrived  with  advantage  for  the 
culture  of  strawberries.  The  beds  are  flat 
upon  the  ground,  as  seen  in  the  engraving, 
and  about  three  feet  wide;  and  between 
these  are  trenches,  each  about  nine  inches 
wide,  and  four-inch  walls  of  brick  on  each 
side  of  the  trenches,  b,  to  keep  up  the  earth 


on  the  sides  of  the  beds.  The  trenches  are 
about  the  depth  of  two  or  three  courses  of 
bricks  laid  flat,  without  mortar,  and  are 
intended  for  the  purpose  of  holding  water, 
which  is  to  be  supplied  whenever  the  ground 
is  dry,  while  the  plants  are  in  fruit.  By 
this  method  a much  greater  crop  of  fruit  is 
obtained,  and  the  plants  continue  bearing 
much  longer  than  in  beds  where  there  are 
no  trenches  tor  water.  The  reflected  heat 
obtained  from  strawberry  walls,  and  which 
is  so  essential  in  perfecting  the  fruit,  may 
also  be  secured  by  placing  along  the  sides  of 
the  rows  a course  of  tiles,  or  narrow  slates, 
just  ns  the  blossom  is  beginning  to  appear; 
and  on  these  the* trusses  of  Iruit  will  be 
quite  dry,  secured  from  the  splashing  ot 
mud  during  heavy  rains,  the  moist-.ire  will 
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be  retained  at  the  roots  at  the  time  it  is 
most  required  for  the  plants,  and  all  the 
advantages  of  increased  heat  will  be  secured 
to  the  fruit,  which  more  cumbrous  and 
expensive  means  can  aiford.  As  soon  as 
the  crop  is  gathered,  these  tiles  or  slates 
should  be  removed,  as  being  no  longer  uselul. 
A refinement  on  this  mode  is  shown  in  the 
accompanying  illustration,  representing  a 


bed  of  young  strawberry  j/ants,  with  the 
tiles  placed  around  them.  These  tiles  have 
a semicircular  hole  cut  out  of  their  inner 
Bides  respectively,  so  that,  in  placing  them 
around  the  plant,  the  leaves  being  carefully 
held  up,  one  tile  is  placed  on  one  side,  and 
another  on  the  other  aide.  Another  advan- 
tage these  tiles  have  over  paving  tiles  or 
slates  i.a,  that  they  stand  on  flange-like 
edges,  thus  allowing  a circulation  of  air  to 
act  under  them,  and  preventing  the  cold  and 
damp  affecting  them,  as  to  some  extent 
would  be  the  case  were  they  laid  flat  on  the 
ground.  In  regard  to  the  preservation  ol 
the  fruit  during  its  growth  and  ripening 
some  have  recommended  laying  tiles  painted 
black  around  the  plants;  but  this  can  have 
little  efl'ect  in  increasing  heat,  as  the  foliage 
will  cover  the  tiles  and  prevent  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun  from  falling  on  them.  Long 
narrow  boards  are  sometimes  laid  along  the 
rows.  This  precaution  has  its  advantaj^es, 
as  has,  also,  laying  twigs  of  birch,  branches 
of  furze,  and  heath.  These,  while  they 
support  the  fruit  Irom  the  ground,  afford 
less  shelter  to  snails  and  slugs,  and  keep 
the  fruit  drier.  Some  support  the  trusses 
of  fruit  by  sticking  in  a row  of  small  twigs 
on  each  side  of  the  row,  keeping  the  fruit- 
stalks  in  an  upright  position.  This  is  a 
direct  violation  of  the  natural  habit  ot 
the  plant,  the  fruit  of  which,  except  the 
bush  and  common  alpine,  lies  close  to  or 
reclining  towards  the  ground.  The  gaihenng 
of  the  fruit  should  be  performed  wlieii  the 
plants  and  fruit  are  dry,  more  especially 
such  fruit  as  is  intemled  for  piie.serving,  and 
these  should  have  the  fruit  gathered  without 
any  portion  of  the  calyx  or  foot-stalk  being 
left  attached.  With  such  fruit  as  are  to  be 
served  up  for  dessert,  the  foot-slalks  slioiila 
be  scnipuloiisly  preserved,  and  cut  oil  with 
a pair  W scissors  to  the  length  of  an  inch, 
or  an  inch  and  a quarter,  according  to  the 
Size  of  the  variety.  Those  who  gather  tliein 
should  put  gloves  on  their  hands,  ana  U 
not,  the  hands  ought  to  be  washed  clean. 
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The  strawberry  is  forced  in  every  descrip-  _ 
tion  of  forcing  - house  and  also  in  the  pinery. 
When  they  are  forced  in  large  quantities,  it 
is  a good  method  to  apply  a pit  to  their  sola 
cultivation.  The  choice  of  suitable  sorts, 
and  planting  them  as  early  in  the  summer 
as  youne  plants  can  be  got,  forms  the  first 
feature  in  the  operation.  The  strawberry 
being  a native  of  temperate  and  even  cold 
climates,  submits  unwillingly  to  a high  tem- 
perature; and  when  they  are  suddenly 
subjected  to  such,  the  effect  becomes  ap- 
parent by  the  slender  appearance  ol  the 
leaves  and  foot-stalks,  and  the  absence  oi 
flowers.  The  sorts  most  suitable  for  forcing 
are  the  Black  Prince,  Grove  End  scarlet, 
Keen’s  seedling,  and  British  Queen.  They 
are  put  into  a state  of  low  ex9iieraent  about 
the  beginning  of  December,  in  the  order  in 
which  they  are  named  above.  As  early  in 
summer  as  the  young  plants  begin  to  show 
themselves  upon  the  runners,  three-inch 
pots  should  be  plunged  in  the  soil  between 
the  rows  up  to  theii’  brims ; the  runners  are 
drawn  over  these  pots,  so  that  the  young 
plant  shall  be  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
pot,  and  kept  in  their  places  by  means  of 
small  hooked  pegs,  and  sometimes  by 
placing  a small  stone  upon  them.  The  pots 
are  filled  with  strong,  rich,  turly  loam,  but 
not  drained.  They  soon  begin  to  make 
roots,  and  in  about  ten  or  fifteen  days  the 
pot  will  be  full  of  them,  at  which  time  the 
plants  are  out  from  the  runners,  and  with 
the  pots  are  removed  to  an  open  warm 
space,  where  they  are  shilted  into  the  Jruit" 
ing-sized  pots,  turning  them  out  wi^  the 
balls  entire.  In  the  case  ot  the  Black  Prince 
which  is  a very  small  grower,  the  pots  used 
measure  four  and  a half  inches  in  diameter; 
with  the  Grove  End  scarlet,  five-inch  pots 
are  used;  and  with  Keen’s  seedling  and 
British  Queen, which  are  both  s trong  growers, 
six  and  a half  inch  pots  are  u.ied.  One 
plant  only  is  placed  in  each  pot.  The  soil 
used  is  fresh  turfy  loam,  as  strong  as  can  be 
procured,  but  not  entirely  clay.  Ihe  pots 
are  well  drained,  and  the  soil  rammed 
pretty  tightly  around  the  roots.  No  manure 
la  used  in  the  soil  unless  it  is  poor,  but  in 
the  bottom  of  each  pot  should  be  placed  two 
inches  of  rotten  cow-dung,  to  ^ 

frequently  with  liquid  nianure.  When  the 
plants  are  potted,  which  they 
sively,  as  young  ones  are  procured, 
no  time  should  be  lost,  as  the  earlier  l*h^y 
are  potted  the  better,  they  are  set  upon  a 
dry  Wring  of  sifted  coal  ashes,  well  soaked 
with  lime- water  for  the  destruction  of 
worms,  in  beds  of  a convenient  breadth,  the 
nots  standing  quite  close  together,  and  each 
size  arranged  by  Itself.  They  are  watered 
freely  overhead  with  clean  water  applied 
through  the  rose  of  a watering-pot,  and  kept 
in  this  position  till  the  frosts  begin  to  set 
in,  when  they  are  placed  in  cold  pits  and 
covered  with  glass.  Where  the  extent  of 
pit  sullicieiit  for  these  operations  does  not 
exist,  triangular  banks  may  be  thrown  up, 
and  the  pots  plunged  lying  on  their  sides, 
with  their  mouths  upwards;  or  the  pots 
may  be  built  up  ugaliist  a wall,  facing  any 
aspect  but  the  north,  the  uppermost  course 
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t)ein<T  protected  by  boards  laid  alonff.  The 
usuaT  way,  however,  is  to  plunge  the  pots 
in  a bed  of  soil ; but  the  plants  will  root 
less  freely  in  this  way ; and  if  plunged  at  all, 
nothing  is  better  than  sifted  coal- ashes. 
The  strongest  runners  should  be  taken,  as 
early  in  the  season  as  they  are  pretty  well 
rooted  in  the  soil  between  the  rows,  and 
planted  in  small  pots,  placing  them  in  cold 
pits  or  frames  until  the  roots  have  lllled  the 
pots,  and  then  shifting  them  into  pots  of  a 
size  suitable  to  the  variety.  Old  plants 
may,  however,  be  taken  up  carefully  with 
their  roots  entire  and  placed  in  a tanked  pit 
pretty  closely  together,  working  in  soil 
between  the  balls.  The  operation  should 
be  performed  early  in  October,  and  a very 
Blight  degree  of  bottom-heat  applied  till  the 
end  of  November,  when  they  will  be  found 
'yell-rooted  and  in  a condition  to  commence 
-rrowth  upon  the  application  of  an  increased 
01  warmth  from  the  tank.  Ihe 
object  of  this  is  to  give  the  roots  the  start 
of  the  leaves ; and  to  ensure  this,  while  the 
roots  are  enjoying  a temperature  of  fifty- 
five  to  sixty  degrees,  the  tops  should  be 
kept  at  forty  or  forty-five  degrees,  and  this 
can  readily  be  done  by  abundant  ventilation, 
even  to  the  extent  of  keeping  the  lights  off 
altogether  during  the  mild  weather,  and 
only  setting  them  on  when  the  atmospheric 
temperature  falls  below  these  points. 
AVhere  the  convenience  of  tanked  pits,  or 
those  having  pipes  in  a vault  below,  is  not 
at  hand,  then  the  pots  may  with  great  pro- 
priety be  plunged  in  some  material,  such  as 
tan,  or  leaves,  undergoing  a steady  fermen- 
tation. When  they  have  been  thus  root- 
excited,  they  may  then  be  removed  to  the 
structure  in  which  they  are  to  Iruit.  begin- 
ning with  a temperature  by  day  of  fifty-five 
degrees,  and  at  night  lalling  to  forty-five 
degrees,  by  fire-heat,  admitting  of  a rise 
during  sunshine  of  ten  or  fifteen  degrees, 
for  an  hour  or  two  only.  In  such  a tem- 
perature and  under  such  root-exciting  prin- 
ciples, the  plants  will  push  strongly,  and 
throw  up  vigorous  flower-stalks,  if  kept 
sufficiently  near  the  glass.  As  one  set  of 
plants  is  removed  to  the  fruiting  structure, 
another  should  take  their  place  on^the 
bottom-heat,  to  be  preparing  for  their  final 
removal.  Strawberries,  forced  so  as  to 
ripen  in  April,  and  when  the  fruit  has  been 
jralhered,  planted  out,  not  unirequently 
produce  a fair  crop  late  in  the  ' 

should  they  not  begin  to  show  their  flower- 
buds,  till  so  late  us  to  prevent  a chance  of 
the  fruit  coming  to  perfection,  if  carefully 
lifted  and  planted  in  large  pots,  and  brought 
progressively  into  a top  temperature  of  from 
forty-fivetollfty-flvedegrees,  will  of  ten  yie  d 
an  excellent  crop  of  fruit  through  the  early 
part  ol’  winter,  and  before  those  heated  in  the 
usual  way  could  he  got  sufficiently  advanced. 
A bottom-heat  of  'sixty  degrees  should  be 
maintained,  and  the  glasses  kept  shut  close 
down  until  the  roots  have  begun  to  grow, 
when  air  should  be  more  abundantly  sup- 
plied, particularly  during  their  flowering 
period,  at  which  time  the  atmospheric  tem- 
perature should  be  gradually  raised  to  sixty 

degrees  during  the  day  by  fire-heat,  lalling 


during  the  night  to  fifty-five  degrees.  When 
the  fruit  is  fairly  set  and  swelling,  a degree 
or  two  more  should  be  allowed,  and  ten  or 
twelve  degrees  during  sunshine  for  a few 
hours  daily.  As  soon  as  they  begin  to  throw 
up  their  flower- trusses,  all  the  weakest  parts 
of  the  plants  should  be  removed  as  well  as 
those  that  show  no  flower-buds.  If  plants  be 
thus  carefully  taken  up,  and  not  subjected  to 
too  high  a temperature,  or  deprived  of  suffi- 
cient air,  they  will  produce  excellent  crops  at 
much  less  expenditure  of  labour  in  water- 
ing, &c.,  than  when  grown  on  suspended 
shelves  in  the  usual  manner.  Great  care 
must,  however,  be  taken  to  preserve  the 
roots  as  entire  as  possible,  for  at  the  lifting- 
season  they  are  charged  with  organisi^le 
matter  for  the  nutrition  of  the  plant  W’hen 
its  growing  season  arrives ; if,  therefore, 
they  are  destroyed  to  any  extent,  so  much 
of  this  nutrition  is  withdrawn  from  them. 
In  placing  strawberries  in  forcing- houses, 
they  should  be  set  upon  shelves  suspended 
from  the  roof,  and  as  near  the  glass  as  pos- 
sible, even  should  their  leaves  almost  touch 
it.  The  feeders  under  the  pots  should  be 
half- filled  once  a week  or  so  with  weak  liquid 
manure,  and  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  set,  the 
trusses  should  be  supported  erect  by  sticking 
small  twigs  in  the  soil  for  the  fruit  to  recline 
upon;  without  this  support  the  weight  ot 
the  fruit  would  cause  the  fruit- stalks  to  bend 
downwards  over  the  edge  of  the  pots,  and 
hence  greatly  interrupt  the  free  ascent  ql 
the  sap  at  a time  when  the  plants  require  it 
in  greatest  abundance.  Strawberries  on 
suspended  shelves  require  a sufficient  sup- 
ply of  water,  but  excess  must  be  guarded 
against  The  smallest  and  worst  formed 
fruit  should  be  carefully  cut  away  with  a 
pair  of  sharp-pointed  scissors  as  soon  as 
they  show  themselves ; the  nutriment  which 
would  be  wastefully  taken  up  by  them  will 
thus  be  directed  to  the  larger  and  more 
perfect  specimens.  The  strawberry  is 
to  the  attacks  of  a variety  of  insects.  The 
aphis  sometimes  attacks  the  plants  in  the 
open  garden,  but  more  frequenUy  m the 
forcing-house.  In  the  former  case,  dusting 
the  crop  over  with  finely  powdered  hot  lime 
before  the  bloom  appears  is  the  remedy ; in 
the  latter,  the  usual  recourse  must  be  had 
to  tobacco  fumigation,  but  this  should  not 
be  attempted  after  the  blossom  begins  to. 
expand.  The  red  spider  and  the  thrip  also 
attack  them  in  forcing-houses-a  pretty 
clear  indication  of  too  high  a temperature, 
and  too  limited  an  amount  of  humidity  in 
the  atmosphere  of  the  house.  The  remedies 
already  noticed  should  be  attended  to.  The 
slug  and  snail  are,  however,  the  great 
enemies  of  the  strawberry  in  the  open 
garden,  but  a good  watering  with  lime- 
water.  or  dressing  the  ground  between  the 
rows  with  hot  lime  just  before  the  flowers 
begin  to  open,  will  in  most  cases  secure  the 
crop  from  their  attacks.  The  larva:  of  St. 
Mark’s  fly  are  sometimes  found  in  straw- 
berry beds  to  tile  number  of  a hundred  or 
upwards  in  one  group.  Ifiiey  how- 

ever, to  prefer  long  undisturbed  spots, 
hence  their  unwelcome  appearance  is  mucu 
less  to  be  dreaded  when  the  one  or  two 
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years'  system  of  planting  is  adopted,  thus 
when  the  plantation  is  allowed  to  stand  for 
several  years.  The  larva  which  is  of  a dark 
brown  colour,  is  to  be  found  in  October,  in 
form  somewhat  cylindrical,  flattened  under- 
neath, and  nearly  linear ; head  small,  deep 
brown,  and  occasionally  chesnut  or  light 
brown,  very  shiny.  It  has  no  feet.  The 
mouth  is  furnished  with  indented  jaws, 
palpi-jointed,  as  are  also  the  lips  and 
maxilla.  The  length  of  the  full-grown 
larva  is  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch. 
It  changes  in  Slarch  to  a pupa  of  a pale 
ochreous  colour.  The  face  is  heart-shaped ; 
the  antennjE  short,  brown,  and  curved;  the 
abdomen  cylindrical,  terminated  by  two 
small  spines.  They  remain  in  the  pupa 
state  for  nearly  five  weeks,  the  males  ap- 
pearing about  the  end  of  April,  and  the 
females  :towards  the  middle  or  the  end  of 
May.  The  perfect  insect,  throughout  the 
whole  of  this  extensive  genus,  as  regards 
males  and  females,  is  very  dissimilar  both 
as  to  size  and  colour.  The  head  is 
longer  in  the  male  than  in  the  female,  and 
the  wings  are  much  lighter  and  smaller. 
The  male  is  black,  shining,  covered  with 
long  soft  hairs  ; the  head  and  eyes  large ; 
antennse  short  and  nine-jointed ; thorax 
round;  abdomen  long,  tapering,  the  point 
blunt,  armed  with  forceps;  legs  long,  espe- 
cially the  hinder  ones,  as  well  as  the  thighs, 
which  are  broad  and  compressed.  The  eggs 
are  deposited  in  May,  but  are  not  hatched 
before  August.  The  eggs  are  laid  in  the 
earth,  and  also  in  the  dung  of  horses  and 
cows.  They  perforate  the  earth  in  manner 
similar  to  a honey-comb,  and  in  this  state 
live  on  the  roots  of  the  strawberry.  Above 
the  spot  where  the  colony  in  its  larva  state  is 
located,  fine  earth  will  be  found  turned  up 
to  the  surface.  When  such  is  observed, 
the  nest  should  be  dug  up,  and  the  larva: 
searched  for  and  destroyed. 

STKAWBEKKY  FOOL.— Bruise  a pint 
of  strawberries  and  a ’pint  of  raspberries, 
pass  them  through  a sieve,  and  sweeten 
them  with  half  a pound  of  fine  sugar 
pounded,  add  a spoonful  of  orange- flower 
water,  then  boil  it  over  the  lire  lor  two  or 
three  minutes ; take  it  off,  and  set  on  a pint 
and  a half  of  cream,  boil  it  and  stir  it  till 
it  is  cold ; when  the  pulp  is  cold,  put  them 
together,  and  stir  them  till  they  are  all  well 
mixed  ; serve  the  mixture  in  glasses  or  cups. 


STRAWBERRY  ICE.— Take  the  pulp  of 
two  pounds  and  a half  of  strawberries  and 
of  half  a pound  of  red  currants,  rubbed 
through  a sieve,  and  a pint  of  water  in 
which  the  sugar  has  been  dissolved ; mix 
these  well  together,  and  put  them  into  the 
freezing  pail.  If  strawberry  cream  be  re- 
quired, take  the  juice  of  the  fruit,  strain  it, 
and  add  it  to  the  cream  with  a little  lemon- 
juice  ; whisk  the  whole  with  the  sugar,  and 
set  out  to  freeze. 

STRAWBERRY  ISINGLASS  JELLY. 
—Boil  together  quickly  for  fifteen  minutes, 
one  pint  of  water  and  three-quarters  of  a 
pound  of  very  good  sugar  ; measure  a quart 
of  ripe  richly- flavoured  strawberries  with- 
out their  stalks ; the  scarlet  answer  best, 
from  the  colour  which  they  give ; on  these 
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pour  the  boiling  syrup,  and  let  them  stand 
all  night.  The  next  day,  clarify  two  ounces 
and  a half  of  isinglass  in  a pint  of  water, 
drain  the  syrup  from  the  strawberries  very 
closely,  add  to  it  two  or  three  tablespoqnfuls 
of  red  currant  juice,  and  the  clear  juice  of 
one  large  or  two  small  lemons  ; and  when 
the  isinglass  is  nearly  cold  mix  the  whole, 
and  put  it  into  moulds.  The  French,  who 
excel  in  these  fruit  jellies,  always  mix  the 
separate  ingredients  when  they  are  almost 
cold  ; and  they  also  place  them  over  ice  for 
an  hour  or  so  after  they  are  moulded,  which 
is  a great  advantage,  as  they  then  require 
less  isinglass,  and  are  in  consequence  much 
more  deiicate.  When  the  fruit  abounds, 
instead  of  throwing  it  into  the  syrup,  bruise 
lightly  from  three  to  four  pints,  throw  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  sugar  over  it,  and  let  the 
juibe  flow  from  it  for  an  hour  or  two  ; then 
pour  a little  water  over,  and  use  the  juice 
without  boiling,  which  will  give  a jelly  of 
finer  flavour  than  the  other. 

Water,  1 pint;  sugar,  f lb.;  straw- 
berries, 1 quart ; isinglass,  ozs. ; water 
1 pint  (white  of  egg,  1 to  2 teaspoonfuls) ; 
juice,  1 large  or  2 small  lemons. 

STRAWBERRY  JAM.— Bruise  very  fine 
the  strawberries  gathered  when  quite  ripe, 
and  add  to  them  a small  quantity  of  red 
currant  juice.  Beat  and  sift  sugar  equal  in 
weight  to  the  fruit,  which  strew  over  them, 
and  place  the  whole  in  the  preserving  pan  ; 
set  them  over  a clear  slow  fire,  skim  them, 
and  then  boil  for  twenty  minutes,  and  put 

'“strawberry  JELLY.-Put  the  fruit 
into  an  earthen  pan,  squeeze  them  well  with 
a new  wooden  spoon  ; mix  an  equal  weight 
of  sugar,  in  large  lumps,  with  the  fruit ; 
and  let  them  infuse  for  an  hour,  that  the 


sugar  may  draw  out  the  juice;  next  pour 
on  a little  water.  If  the  strawberries  are 
too  ripe,  squeeze  in  the  juice  of  two  lemons, 
put  all  this  into  a jelly-bag  nearly  new ; 
mix  some  melted  isinglass  with  the  juice, 
but  the  whole  must  be  very  cold.  The  pro- 
portion of  isinglass  before  melting  should 
be  at  the  rate  of  an  ounce  to  four  pounds  oi 

^^Wawberry  MARMALADE.-- 
Crush  two  pounds  of  line  strawberries,  and 
pass  them  through  a sieve  ; then  mix  them 
with  a strong  syrup  of  two  pounds  ot  sugar, 
and  stew  the  whole  in  a pan  till  properly  done. 

STRAWBERRY  SOUFFLE.-Stew  the 
strawberries  with  a little  lemon-peel, 
sweeten  them,  then  lay  them  pretty  high 
round  the  inside  of  a dish  ; make  a custard 
of  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  a little  cinnamon, 
sugar,  and  milk.  Let  it  thicken  over  a 
slow  fire,  but  not  hoil.  When  ready,  pour 
it  into  the  inside  of  the  strawberries.  Beat 
the  whites  of  the  eggs  to  a strong  froth, 
and  cover  the  whole.  Throw  over  it  a good 
deal  of  pounded  sugar,  and  brown  it  of  a 
fine  brown.  Any  fruit  made  of  a proper 
consistence  does  for  the  walls.  Strawberries 
when  ripe  are  delicious. 

STRAWBERRY  TARTLETS.- Take  a 
full  half-pint  of  freshly-gaihered  straw- 
berries, without  the  stalks ; first  crush,  and 
then  mix  them  with  two  ounces  and  a half 
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of  powdered  sugar ; stir  to  them  by  degrees 
four  well-whisked  eggs,  beat  the  mixture  a 
little,  and  put  it  into  patty  pans  lined  with 
fine  paste  ; they  should  be  only  three  parts 
filled.  Bake  the  tartlets  from  ten  to  twelve 
minutes. 

STRAWBERRY  VINEGAR.— Take  the 
stalks  from  the  fruit,  which  should  be  of  a 
highly  fiavoured  sort,  quite  ripe,  fresh 
from  the  beds,  and  gathered  in  dry  weather ; 
weigh  and  put  it  into  large  glass  jars,  or 
wide-necked  bottles,  and  to  each  pound 
pour  about  a pint  and  a half  of  fine  pale 
white  wine  vinegar,  which  will  answer  the 
iirpose  better  than  the  entirely  colourless 
escription  sold  under  the  name  of  distilled 
vinegar.  Tie  a thick  paper  over  them,  and 
let  the  strawberries  remain  from  three  to 
four  days ; then  pour  oft'  the  vinegar  and 
empty  the  bottles  into  a jelly-bag,  or  suspend 
them  in  a cloth,  that  all  the  liquid  may  drop 
from  them  without  pressure ; replace  them 
with  an  equal  weight  of  fresh  fruit,  pour 
the  vinegar  upon  it,  and  three  days  after- 
wards repeat  the  same  process,  diminishing 
a little  the  proportion  of  strawberries,  of 
which  the  flavour  ought  ultimately  to  over- 
power that  of  the  vinegar.  In  from  two  to 
four  days  drain  off  the  liquid  very  closely, 
and  after  having  strained  it  through  a linen 
or  a flannel  bag,  weigh  it  and  mix  with  it 
an  equal  quantity  of  highly  refined  sugar, 
roughly  powdered ; when  this  is  nearly 
dissolved,  stir  tlie  syrup  over  a clear  fire, 
until  it  has  boiled  for  five  minutes,  and 
skim  it  thoroughly;  pour  it  into  a clean 
stone  pitcher,  or  into  large  china  jugs; 
throw  a thick  folded  cloth  over  it,  and  let  it 
remain  until  the  next  day.  Put  it  into  pint 
or  half-pint  bottles,  and  cork  them  lightly 
with  new  velvet  corks,  for  if  these  be 
pressed  in  tightly  at  first  the  bottles  will 
sometimes  burst.  In  four  or  five  days,  they 
may  be  closely  corked  and  stored  in  a dry 
and  cool  place.  Damp  destroys  the  colour 
and  injures  the  flavour  of  these  fine  fruit 
vinegars.  A spoonful  or  two  in  a glass  of 
water  afl'ords  an  agreeable  summer  beverage. 
They  make  also  admirable  sauces  for 
puddings.  "Where  there  is  a garden  the 
fruit  may  be  thrown  into  the  vinegar  as  it 
ripens,  within  an  interval  of  forty- eight 
hours,  instead  of  being  all  put  to  infuse  at 
once,  and  it  must  then  remain  in  it  a pro- 
portionate time ; one  or  two  days  in.addition 
to  the  period  specified  will  make  no  difference 
to  the  preparation.  The  enamelled  stewpans 
are  the  best  possible  vessels  to  boil  in;  but 
it  may  be  simmered  in  a stone  jar  set  into  a 
pan  of  boiling  water,  when  there  is  nothing 
more  appropriate  at  hand,  though  the  syrup 
does  not  usually  keep  so  well  when  this  last 
method  is  adopted.  Raspberries  and  straw- 
berries mixed,  will  make  a vinegar  of  very 
pleasant  flavour;  black  currants  also  will 
afford  an  exceedingly  useful  syrup  of  the 
same  kind. 

Strawberries,  4lb. ; vinegar,  3 quarts  ; 
vinegar  drained,  and  poured  on  fresh  straw- 
beirles,  4lb. ; 3 days  drained  again  on  to 
fresh  fruit,  3 to  4lb. ; 2 to  4 days  to  each 
pound  of  the  vinegar ; lib.  of  highly  refined 
sugar,  boiled  C minutes,  lightly  corked,  4 to 
C days. 


STRAWBERRY  WATER.  — Put  some 
very  ripe  strawberries  into  a linen  cloth, 
and  press  out  the  juice.  Transfer  this  into 
a wide-mouthed  bottle,  leaving  the  mouth 
open,  and  hang  it  up  in  the  sun  until  the 
juice  has  become  clear;  then  pour  it  OS' 
gently  into  another  vessel,  taking  care  not 
to  disturb  the  sediment,  and  beat  it  up  in 
the  proportion  of  half  a pint  of  juice  with  a 
quart  of  water,  and  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
sugar;  then  strain  through  a jelly-bag. 

STRAWBERRY  - WATER  ICE.  - One 
large  pottle  of  scarlet  strawberries,  the  juice 
of  a lemon,  a pound  of  sugar,  or  one  pint  of 
strong  syrup,  and  half  a pint  of  water. 
Mix,  first  rubbing  the  fruit  through  a sieve, 
{lud  ft*06Z0 

STRAWBERRY  WINE.  — For  making 
this  wine,  equal  quantities  of  water  and  of 
juice  are  required.  The  fruit  must  be  tho- 
roughly bruised,  and  in  order  to  do  this 
properly,  small  portions  should  be  squeezed 
at  a time ; then  add  the  water,  mix  it  well, 
and  allow  it  to  stand  for  forty-eight  hours  ; 
the  mixture  must  then  be  pressed  through  a 
sieve  into  the  fermenting  tub,  the  juice  and 
water  measured,  and  any  deficiency  in  quan- 
tity made  up,  by  putting  as  much  water  upon 
the  refuse  of  fruit  as  is  necessary.  The  fruit 
must  again  be  squeezed,  and  the  juice 
strained  into  the  former  quantity.  Two 
days  before  cashing,  sixteen  pounds  weight 
or  more  of  strawberries,  must  be  tied  up  in 
a piece  of  thin  muslin,  and  put  in  the  fer- 
menting tub,  in  order  to  impart  to  the  wine 
a flavour  of  the  fruit.  As  the  process  ot 
fermentation  in  a great  measure  dissipates 
this  flavour,  the  more  fruit  employed  in  this 
way,  the  higher  will  be  the  aroma  of  the 
wine.  Should  more  fruit  be  used  than  six- 
teen pounds,  it  would  be  better  to  tie  it  up 
in  two  separate  parcels.  Immediately  before 
cashing,  the  fruit  should  be  taken  from  the 
muslin  and  the  juice,  and  squeezed  through 
the  sieve  into  the  7>iust.  The  after-treat- 
ment is  the  same  as  for  currant  wine. 

STRAWBERRIES,  Mode  of  Eating. 
—Take  off  the  stalks  from  as  many  straw- 
berries as  will  form  one  layer  at  the  bottom 
of  a dish,  sift  some  fine  sugar  over  them; 
then  place  another  layer  and  sift  again ; 
each  layer  will  be  found  smaller  than  the 
preceding.  When  there  are  five  or  six  layers, 
cut  a fresh  lemon,  and  squeeze  the  juice  all 
over  them.  Before  they  are  served  out,  let 
them  be  gently  disturbed,  that  they  may 
have  the  benefit  of  the  lemon-juice  and 
sugar.  They  may  thus  be  eaten  heartily  of 
without  apprehending  any  danger,  and  are 
greatly  to  be  preferred  to  the  usual  method 
of  eating  them  with  cream. 

STRAWBERRIES,  to  Preserve  En- 
tire.— Take  an  equal  weight  of  fruit  and 
pounded  loaf-sugar;  lay  the  former  in  a 
large  dish,  and  sprinkle  over  them  the  sugar; 
give  the  dish  a gentle  shake,  in  order  that 
the  sugar  may  reach  the  under  part  of  the 
fruit;  next  make  a thin  syrup  with  the  re- 
mainder of  the  sugar,  and  add  one  pint  of 
red  currant  juice  to  every  three  pounds  of 
strawberries.  In  this,  simmer  them  till  suffi- 
ciently jellied.  Choose  the  largest  straw- 
berries, not  over-ripe. 
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STUBBLE  RAKE.— The  gleanings  of  the 
stubble  are  an  object  of  considerable  value 
in  reaping;  and  to  secure  them  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  farmer,  different  methods  are  em- 
ployed. The  principal  and  the  most  effec- 
tual of  them  is  the  stubble  rake,  as  shown 
in  the  annexedfigure.  The  teeth  are  of  iron, 


seven  inches  in  length,  and  set  at  four  inches 
apart,  but  formed  in  the  lower  portion  so 
that  the  bend  rests  on  the  ground,  prevent- 
ing the  points  of  the  teeth  penetrating  and 
mixing  the  earth  with  the  gleanings.  Ihe 
best  method  of  fl.xing  the  teeth  is  by  a 
screw-nut,  as  they  are  thereby  easily  re- 
moved, in  case  of  being  broken,  without 
risk  of  injuring  the  head. 

STURGEON.- A fish  that  migrates  from 
the  sea  to  fresh  water ; but  never  going  any 
distance  from  land,  and  only  growing  to  its 
usual  size  in  large  rivers.  It  is  occasionally 
taken  in  the  Thames,  but  is  to  be  found  in 
its  primest  condition  in  the  rivers  Eske  and 
Eden.  Its  fiesh  is  much  esteemed,  being 
delicate,  firm,  and  white  as  veal,  which  it  so 
much  resembles. 

STURGEON  BOILED.— Having  cleaned 
a sturgeon  well,  boil  it  in  as  much  water  as 
will  just  cover  it ; add  two  or  three  pieces  of 
lemon- peel,  some  whole  pepper,  a stick  of 
horseradish,  and  a pint  of  vinegar  to  every 
half- gallon  of  water.  When  done,  garnish 
the  dish  with  fried  oysters,  sliced  lemon,  and 
horseradish,  and  serve  it  up  with  melted 
butter  and  anchovy. 

STURGEON  BRAISED.— Put  some  slices 
of  sturgeon  into  a braising-pan,  with  slices 
of  veal  and  rashers  of  bacon,  half  a pint  of 
white  wine,  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  two  or 
three  onions,  a seasoning  of  salt  and  pepper, 
and  a little  good  stock  or  gravy,  which  serve 
with  the  fisn. 

STURGEON  BROILED.— Divide  the  fish 
into  cutlets ; rub  each  cutlet  over  with  the 
yolk  ol'  an  egg  well  beaten;  cover  with 
chopped  parsley,  some  grated  bread  crumbs, 
pepper  and  salt ; wrap  them  in  buttered 
paper,  and  broil  them.  Serve  with  melted 
butter  and  oyster  sauce. 

STURGEON  El  LLETS.— Cut  the  fish  into 

smaU  thin  slices;  lay  them  on  a fire- proof 
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dish,  with  a slice  of  butter,  a little  salt  and 
pepper,  and  put  them  over  a very  slow  fire ; 
when  the  slices  of  fish  are  done  on  one  side, 
turn  them ; when  quite  done,  which  will  be 
in  about  twenty  minutes,  take  them  out  oi 
the  dish,  and  add  to  the  sauce  a little  uuur, 
which  mix  well  with  the  butter,  also  three 
or  four  shallots,  and  a little  parsley  chopped 
fine;  put  the  fish  again  into  the  sauce,  and 
set  it  over  the  fire,  but  do  not  allow  it  to 
boil ; serve  with  the  sauce  thrown  over  the 
fish,  and  the  dish  garnished  with  sippets  or 
bread,  fried  brown  in  butter  and  drained. 

STURGEON  ROASTED.- Cut  the  fish 
into  slices,  place  them  on  a spit  securely, 
an  d roast  them.  Keep  it  continually  basted 
with  butter,  and  when  nearly  done,  dredge 
with  bread  crumbs.  When  the  flakes  boS'd 
to  separate,  it  is  done.  It  will  take  about 
half  an  hour  before  a brisk  fire.  Serve  with 
good  gravy,  thickened  with  butter  and  flour, 
and  enriched  with  an  anchovy,  or  glass  ot 
white  wine,  and  the  juice  of  half  a lemon 
may  be  added. 

STURGEON  STEWED.  — Take  enough 
gravy  to  cover  the  fish ; set  it  on 
tablespoonful  of  salt,  a few  corns  of  black 
pepper,  a buhch  of  sweet  herbs,  two  onions, 
scraped  horseradish,  and  a glass  ot  vinegar. 
Let  this  boil  a few  minutes,  and  set  it  aside 
to  become  partially  cool ; then  add  the  fish  ; 
let  it  boil  gradually,  and  stew  gently  till  it 
begins  to  break.  Take  it  off  immediately ; 
keep  it  warm ; strain  the  gravy,  and  thicken 
it  with  a good  piece  of  butter ; add  a glass 
of  port  or  sherry,  a little  nutmeg  and  lemon- 
juice.  Simmer,  till  it  thickens,  and  then 
pour  it  over  the  fish.  Serve  with  anchovy 


sauce.  „ _ _ 

STYPTICS.— Applications,  usually  of  an 
astringent  character,  which  possess  the 
nower  of  arresting  a flow  of  blood.  Oax- 
jark  decoction,  and  gall-nuts  in  powder  or 
nfusion,  which  owe  their  efficacy  to  the 
lannin  they  contain,  are  used  as  external 
styptics.  Matico  and  turpentine  are  styp- 
tics derived  from  the  vegetable  kingdom  ; 
ilso,  the  organic  fungus,  popularly  known 
13  the  “liiz-ball,”  which  is  frequently 
ipplied  to  bleeding  wounds,  and  with  ap- 
parent benefit. 

SUCKERS,  Pbopagation  of.  — The 
season  for  taking  up  and  transplanting 
Buckers  of  trees  and  shrubs,  is  any  ^ 
open  weallier  from  October  till  March, 
being  careful  to  dig  them  up  from  the 
mother-plant  with  as  many  ot  the  root- 
fibres  as  possible,  trimming  them  ready  for 
planting,  by  shortening  the  long  straggling 
fibres  and  cutting  off  any  thick- knobbed 
part  of  the  old  root  that  may  adliere  to  the 
bottom,  leaving  only  the  fibres  arising  from 
the  young  wood.  Preparatory  to  planting 
them  out,  the  stems  of  the  shrub  and  tree- 
suckers  should  likewise  be  trimmed  occasion- 
ally by  cutting  away  all  the  laterals ; and  any 
having  long,  slender,  and  weak  tops,  or  such 
as  are  intended  to  assume  a more  dwarfish 
or  bushy  growth,  may  be  shortened  at 
top  in  proportion,  to  Ibrm  about  half  a foot 
to  one  or  two  feet  in  length,  according  to 
Iheir  nature  or  strength ; and  others  that 
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are  stronger,  or  that  are  designed  to  run  up 
with  tether  stems,  may  have  their  tops  left 
entire,  or  shortened  but  little.  When  thus 
taken  up  and  trimmed,  they  should  be 
planted  out  in  rows  in  the  nursery,  the 
weak  suckers  separately  in  close  rows,  and 
also  the  shortened  and  stronger  plants,  each 
separately  in  wider  rows,  so  that  the  rows 
may  be  from  one  to  two  feet  asunder,  in 
proportion  to  the  size  and  strength  of  the 
suckers  ; and  after  being  thus  planted  out, 
they  should  have  the  common  nursery  cul- 
ture of  clearing  from  weeds  in  summer, 
and  digging  the  ground  between  the  rows 
in  winter,  &c.,  and,  in  from  two  to  three 
years,  they  will  be  of  a proper  size 
for  planting  out,  where  they  are  to 
remain.  Some  kinds  of  trees  and  large 
shrubs  -produce  suckers  strong  enough 
in  one  season  to  be  fit  for  planting  where 
they  are  to  remain,  as  well  as  some  sorts  of 
roses,  and  numerous  other  flowering  shrubs  ; 
also,  some  plants  of  the  strong  shooting 
gooseberries,  currants,  raspberries,  and 
similar  kinds.  It  may  be  generally  observed 
of  such  trees  and  shrubs  as  are  naturally 
disposed  to  send  up  many  suckers,  that  by 
whatever  method  they  are  propagated, 
whether  by  seeds,  suckers,  layers,  or 
cuttings,  they  commonly  still  continue  their 
natural  tendency  in  this  respect.  When, 
therefore,  it  is  desired  to  have  any  sorts  to 
produce  as  few  suckers  as  possible,  not  to 
overrun  the  ground  or  disfigure  the  plants, 
it  is  proper,  both  at  the  time  of  separating 
the  suckers  or  planting  them  off  from  the 
main  plants,  and  at  the  time  of  their  final 
removal  from  the  nursery,  to  observe  if,  at 
the  bottom  part,  they  show  any  tendency 
to  emit  suckers,  by  the  appearance  of  pro- 
minent buds,  and  if  so,  they  should  be  pared 
down  as  closely  as  possible.  As,  however, 
many  sorts  of  trees  and  shrubs  are  liable  to 
throw  out  considerably  more  than  may  be 
wanted,  they  should  always  be  cleared  away 
annually  at  least;  and  in  such  as  are  not 
wanted  for  increase,  it  is  proper  to  eradicate 
them  constantly,  as  they  are  produced  in 
the  spring  and  summer  seasons.  Kumerous 
herbaceous  and  succulent  plants  are  also 
productive  of  bottom  offset  suckers  from  the 
roots,  by  which  they  may  be  increased.  In 
slipping  and  planting  these  sorts  of  ofiset 
suckers,  the  smaller  ones  should  be  planted 
in  nursery  beds,  pots,  &c.,  according  to  the 
nature  of  growth  and  temperature  of  the 
different  sorts,  to  have  the  advantage  of  one 
summer’s  advanced  growth  ; and  the  larger 
ones  to  be  set  at  once  where  they  are  to 
remain  in  beds,  borders,  pots.  &c.,  according 
to  the  different  sorts  or  descriptions  of  them. 
The  suckers  of  many  of  the  finer  kinds  of 
flower  plants,  as  the  auricula  and  others, 
may  be  separated  or  taken  off  from  the 
pareTit  plants  any  lime  between  the  months 
of  February  and  A\igu8t,  ns  they  become  of 
a proper  size,  or  are  wanted  for  increase; 
but  if  they  arc  not  required  for  this  use, 
they  should  not  be  suflered  to  remain. 
They  can  often  be  slipped  off  by  the  lingers, 
or  a sharp  piece  of  wood,  without  removing 
much  earth,  or  the  plants  from  the  pots; 
but  when  they  are  large,  and  cannot  be  thus 


separated  with  a sufficient  number  of  fibres 
to  their  bottom  parts,  they  may  be  taken 
out  of  the  pots,  and  be  removed  by  the  knife 
without  danger,  which,  perhaps,  is  the  beat 
way,  as  affording  most  fibres.  The  suckers 
of  such  old  flower-plants,  when  they  are 
wanted  to  blow  strong,  should  always  be 
taken  off  without  disturbing  the  plants  in 
the  pots,  especially  when  they  are  few.  The 
suckers,  in  all  cases  of  this  sort,  should  con- 
stantly be  planted  as  soon  as  possible  after 
they  are  slipped,  in  appropriate  small 
upright  pots,  giving  a slight  watering  at 
the  time,  with  suitable  temporary  shade. 
They  should  be  placed  in  proper  situations, 
away  from  the  droppings  of  trees,  and  they 
will  thus  soon  become  rooted.  The  suckers 
of  such  flower-plants  must,  however,  never 
be  removed  after  the  litter  of  the  above- 
named  periods,  as  they  have  then  finished 
shooting,  and  have  become  inactive. 

SUEDOISE  OP  PEACHES.— Pare  and 
divide  four  fine  ripe  peaches,  and  let  them 
simmer  only  from  five  to  eight  minutes  in 
a syrup  made  with  the  third  of  a pint  of 
water  and  three  ounces  of  white  sugar, 
boiled  together  for  fifteen  minutes ; lift 
them  out  carefully  into  a deep  dish,  and 
pour  about  half  the  syrup  over  them,  and 
into  the  remaining  half  throw  a couple  of 
pounds  of  quite  ripe  peaches,  and  boil  them 
to  a perfectly  smooth,  dry  pulp  or  marina- 
lade,  with  as  much  additional  sugar  in  line 
powder,  as  the  nature  of  the  fruit  may 
require.  Lift  the  other  peaches  from  the 
syrup,  and  reduce  it  by  very  quick  boiling 
more  than  half.  Spread  a deep  layer  of  the 
marmalade  in  a dish,  arrange  the  peaches 
symmetrically  round  it,  and  fill  all  the 
spaces  between  them  with  the  marmalade ; 
place  the  half  of  a blanched  peach-kernel  in 
each,  pour  the  reduced  syrup  equally  over 
the  surface,  and  form  a border  round  the 
dish  with  macaroons ; or,  in  lieu  of  these, 
with  candled  citron,  sliced  very  thiu,  and 
cut  into  leaves  with  a small  paste-cutter. 
A little  lemon- juice  brings  out  the  flavour  ot 
all  preparations  of  peaches,  and  may  be 
added  with  good  effect  to  this. 

Peaches,  4 large,  and  2 lbs. ; sugar. 
J to  fib. ; lemon-juice,  1 tablespoonlul ; 
citron  or  macaroon,  as  required. 

SUET. — To  have  fresh  suet  is  an  essential 
point,  for,  should  any  portion  be  at  all 
musty,  it  will  entirely  destroy  the  pie  or 
pudding.  Beef  is  the  best,  veal  the  iie.xt, 
especially  for  making'erust ; but  mutton  is 
the  lightest  for  dumplings.  The  best  method 
for  keeping  suet  is  to  wipe  the  piece  carefully, 
sprinkle  a little  salt  or  flour  over  it,  and 
hang  it  up  in  a cool  place.  If  the  pieces  are 
too  small  to  be  hung  up,  put  them  on  a plate 
carefully,  and  add  a little  fresh  flour  or 
salt. 

SUET  CUUST.-JIix  together  while  dry 
three-quarters  of  a pound  of  beef  suet, 
chopped  line,  and  a pound  of  flour  with  a 
little  salt;  then  make  into  a stifl' paste  with 
cold  water  or  lukewarm  milk  ; work  it  well, 
rolling  it  out  two  or  three  times,  and  in  the 
intervals  beat  it  with  the  rolling-pin,  if  fbr 
pies : or  omit  this  for  puddings,  as  it  will 
then  be  lighter. 
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SUET  DUMPLIKGS.— Make  as  for  suet 
puddings,  and  drop  into  boiling  water,  or 
into  the  boilings  of  beef;  or  they  may  be 
boiled  in  a cloth. 

SUET  DUMPLINGS,  with  Curbants. 
— Take  a pint  of  milk,  four  eggs,  a pound  of 
suet  shred  fine,  and  a pound  of  currants 
well  cleaned,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  salt,  and 
three  teaspoonfuls  of  ginger;  first  take  half 
the  milk,  and  mix  it  to  the  consistence  of  a 
thick  batter,  then  put  in  the  eggs,  the  salt, 
and  ginger,  then  the  remainder  of  the  milk 
by  degrees,  with  the  suet  and  currants,  and 
flour  enough  to  make  it  into  light  paste. 
Make  the  dumplings  of  about  the  size  of  an 
apple,  flatten  them  a little,  put  them  into 
boiling  water,  move  them  softly  to  prevent 
them  sticking  together,  keep  the  water 
boiling,  and,  in  rather  more  than  half  an 
hour,  they  will  be  done. 

Milk,  1 pint;  eggs,  4;  suet,  lib.; 
currants,  1 lb. ; salt,  2 teaspoonfuls  ; ginger, 
3 teaspoonfuls  ; flour,  sufficient. 


SUET  DUMPLINGS,  with  Eggs.  — 
3Iix  together  a pint  of  milk,  two  eggs, 
three-quarters  of  a pound  of  beef- suet 
shred  fine,  a teaspoouful  of  ginger,  and 
flour  enough  to  convert  the  whole  into  a 
moderately  stilT  paste.  Make  the  paste 
into  dumplings,  roll  them  in  a little  flour, 
and  put  them  into  boiling  water.  Move 
tliem  gently  for  a short  time,  to  prevent 
them  sticking  together.  If  the  dumplings 
are  small,  three-quarters  of  an  hour  will 
boil  them ; if  large,  the  time  must  be  pro- 
portioned to  their  size.  They  will  boil  best 
in  cloths,  which  keep  the  outsides  drier. 

Milk,  1 pint;  eggs,  2;  suet,  fib.: 
ginger,  1 teaspoonful;  flour,  sufficient. 


SUET  PUDDING.  — Shred  a pound  of 
suet ; mix  with  a pound  and  a quarter  ot 
flour,  two  eggs  beaten  separately,  a little 
salt,  and  as  little  milk  as  will  make  it  boil 
four  hours.  It  eats  well  next  day  cut  in 
slices,  and  broiled.  The  outward  lat  ol  loins 
or  necks  of  mutton  finely  shred,  makes  a 
more  delicate  pudding  than  suet. 

SUET  PUDDING,  with  Eggs.— To  a 
pound  of  beef  suet  chopped  very  fine,  add 
six  tablespoonfuls  of  Hour,  a teaspoonful  oi 
grated  ginger,  and  a teaspoon  (ul  ot  salt. 
Gradually  mix  with  tliese  ingredients  a 
quart  of  milk,  and  four  eggs  well  beaten. 
Boil  the  whole  three  hours  in  a buttered 
basin,  or  two  hours  and  a halt  in  a cloth 
well  floured. 

.Suet,  lib.;  flour,  6 tablespoonfuls; 
glngei",  1 teaspoonful ; salt,  1 teaspoontul ; 


eggs. 

SUET,  TO  CLARin'.— The  kidney  fat  o* 
beef  mutton,  or  veal,  must  becutjinto  small 
pieces,  and  be  put  into  a water-bath, 
or  in  a cool  oven  ; or  on  a very  cool  hot- 
plate or  stove ; the  sllglHest  increase  of  tem- 
perature more  than  sufficient  to  liquefy  the 
fat  gives  a taste  of  burning  which  is  not 
pleasant.  If  there  is  no  water- bath  at 
hand,  an  earthenware  jar  immersed  in  a 
saucepan  of  water,  and  covered  all  over  with 
a saucepan-lid,  answers  every  purpose. 
Whichever  plan  Is  adopted,  the  process  must 
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be  very  slow,  as  w..  ^gUg  in  which  the  fat 
lies  take  a long  time  lo  .~„nty  themselves. 
When  the  lumps  have  shrunk T\a- 
thing,  strain  the  whole  through  a sieve,  ana 
increase  the  heat  a little  tor  the  remaining 
portion,  the  water- bath  not  being  sufficieM 
to  extract  all  the  fat.  Keep  this  last  part 
separate,  as  it  is  only  fit  for  frying,  and  not 
for  pastry;  tie  down  the  jar  when  cold,  and. 
either  suet  or  lard  will  then  keep  a long 
time. 

SUET,  TO  Preserve.— Select  the  firmest 
part  of  suet,  and  free  it  from  skin  and  veins. 
Set  it  beside  the  fire  in  a delicately  clean 
saucepan,  and  regulate  the  heat  so  that  it 
may  melt  without  frying,  or  it  will  acquire 
an  unpleasant  flavour.  >Vhen  melted,  pour 
it  into  a pan  of  cold  water.  When  in  a hard 
cake,  wipe  it  very  dry,  fold  it  in  fine  paper, 
then  in  a linen  bag,  and  keep  it  in  a dry  cool 
place.  When  used,  scrape  it  fine. 

SUFFOLK  DUMPLINGS.-Make  a very 
light  dough  with  yeast,  as  for  bread,  but 
with  milk  instead  of  water,  and  with  salt 
added.  Let  it  rise  for  an  hour  before  the 
fire.  Twenty  minutes  before  the  dumplings 
are  to  be  served,  have  ready  a large  stewpan 
of  boiling  water,  make  the  dough  into  balls 
the  size  of  a medium  dumpling,  throw  th^ 
in,  and  boil  them  for  twenty  minutes,  lo 
ascertain  when  they  are  done  enough,  stick 
a fork  into  one,  and  if  it  come  out  clear,  it 
is  done.  Before  serving,  tear  them  apart 
on  the  top  with  two  forks,  as  they  become 
heavy  by  their  own  steam.  Serve  with 
bread  and  butter,  or  sugar,  or  salt. 

SUGAR,  Adulteration  of.— The  adul- 
teration of  sugar  chiefly  consists  in  the 
mixing  together,  in  various  proportions,  ot 
sugars  of  different  qualities  and  prices,  none 
of  which  are  very  pure  and  some  highly  im- 
pure ; an  article  is  thus  prepared  presenting 
a tolerable  appearance  to  the  eye,  but  which 
is  really  one  of  very  great  impurity,  and 
rarely  what  it  professes  to  be.  The  impure 
sugars  are  dark  coloured,  imperfectly  crys- 
tallized, heavy  and  clammy,  readily  caking 
into  masses  : examined  with  the  microscope 
they  are  found  to  contain  fragments  of  cane, 
woody  fibre,  grit,  &c.  Nearly  all  the  brown 
sugars  imported  into  this  country,  contain  a 
'arge  amount  of  impurity,  but  in  general 
he  sugar  procured  from  the  grocer  does  not 
ilone  contain  this  sameamount;  but  it  is  in- 
'rcfl86ci  8onictinic8  doubled  und  trebledt  by 
die  use  of  variable  proportions  of  other 
iugars  still  more  impure,  in  fact,  the  most 
impure  that  can  be  purchased  ; so  that.  In  the 
state  in  which  it  reaches  the  public,  it  is 
very  unfit  for  use.  Sugar  is  sometimes 
adulterated  with  flour.  This  is  used  partly 
to  improve  the  colour  of  very  dark  and  bad 
sugar,  and  partly  to  cause  the  absorption  of 
the  water  of  the  treacle  with  which  dark- 
coloured  sugars  are  in  general  contaminated. 
Fieces  of  woody  fibre,  and  stony  particles, 
or  grit,  are  also  commonly  found  in  sugar. 
'I'he  impurities  and  adulterations  of  sugar 
may  be  detected  by  the  appearance  of  the 
sugar,  by  the  touch,  by  tlie  effect  of  its  con- 
tact with  paper,  by  the  microscope,  and  by 
chemicals.  Jill  the  appearance— A pure  sugar 
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is  light-coloured,  high’^  orystalline,  and 
very  dry.  Imniv", dark-coloured, 
|jpji,rfectV>--'‘y®taUine,  small  grained,  often 
Xn^seming  an  earthy  appearance,  damp,  and 
heavy.  By  the  touch—A  good  sugar  should 
be  perfectly  dry  to  the  touch,  and  should  not 
feel  in  the  least  sticky  or  clammy  when 
pressed  between  the  fingers ; on  the  other 
hand,  a bad  sugar,  when  treated  in  the  same 
way,  feels  moist  and  sticky.  The  effect  of 
contact  with  paper— The  thick  sugar  paper  is 
generally  employed  by  grocers  on  account  of 
its  absorbent  power.  When  the  quantity  of 
moisture  is  very  great,  owing  to  the  admix- 
ture of  grape-sugar,  treacle,  &c.,  the  thick 
sugar- paper  absorbs  a portion  of  the  fluid, 
and  becomes  wetted  and  stained ; the  ex- 
tent of  the  discoloration,  and  the  state  of 
the  paper  as  respects  moisture,  affording  a 
very  good  criterion  as  to  the  quality  of  the 
sugar.  This  is  a very  simple  and  excellent 
method  of  ascertaining,  in  many  cases,  the 
quality  of  sugar,  which,  in  addition  to  stain- 
ing the  paper,  if  impure  from  admixture 
with  treacle  and  grape-sugar,  will  also  be- 
come hard  and  caked  ; in  doubtful  cases,  tlie 
sugar  should  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
paper  for  two  or  three  days.  The  quantity 
of  this  water  present  in  many  sugars  is  so 
great,  that  it  adds  very  considerably  to  the 
weight  i for  every  drachm  of  water  to  the 
pound  of  sugar  there  must  be  just  so  much 
less  of  pure  cane-sugar ; so  that  as  a ques- 
tion of  economy  merely,  putting  aside  all 
ideas  of  purity,  cleanliness,  and  health,  it  is 
very  doubtful  whether  the  buyer  becomes  a 
gainer  by  the  purchase  of  the  cheaper,  less 
pure,  and  much  heavier  sugars.  By  the 
mia'oscope—My  means  of  this  instrument  the 
presence  of  the  sugar  acari,  the  sporules  of 
fungus,  fragments  of  cane,  wood,  and  starch 
granules,  may  be  ascertained,  and  the  adul- 
teration by  means  of  flour,  &c.,  determined. 
By  absolute  test  the  fact  has  been  arrived 
at  that  the  brown  sugars  of  commerce  are, 
in  general,  in  a state  wholly  unfit  ibr  human 
consumption,  and  the  inferior  sorts  should 
be  especiaily  avoided.  Lump  sugar  is  free  ] 
from  the  greater  part  of  the  impurities  and  ' 
adulterations  by  which  brown  sugar  is  so 
largely  contaminated  and  deteriorated ; it 
does  not  contain  acari,  fungi,  grape-sugar, 
albumen,  or  grit,  the  chief  impurities  con- 
sisting of  starch  granules,  and  microscopic 
chips,  or  fragments  of  woody  fibre.  The 
general  use  of  refined  or  lump  sugar  is, 
therefore,  to  be  recommended.  The  quality 
of  the  lump  sugar  is  comparatively  a se- 
condary consideration,  as  the  worst  lump 
sugar  is  infinitely  more  pure  than  the  best 
brown  sugar  that  can  be  obtained. 

SUGAR  BISCUITS.— Cut  some  butter 
into  flour.  Add  sugar  and  caraway  seeds  ; 
pour  in  the  brandy,  and  then  the  milk. 
Lastly,  put  in  pearl-ash;  stir  all  well 
with  a knife,  and  mix  it  thoroughly,  till 
it  becomes  a lump  of  dough.  Flour 
a paste  board,  and  lay  the  dough  on  it. 
Knead  it  very  .well ; divide  it  into  eight  or 
ton  pieces,  and  knead  each  piece  separately. 
Then  put  them  all  togelhcr,  and  knead  them 
very  well  into  one  lump.  Cut  the  dough  in 
half,  and  roll  it  out  into  sheets,  about  half 


an  inch  thick.  Beat  the  sheets  of  dough 
very  hard  on  both  sides  with  the  rolling-pin. 
Cut  them  out  into  round  cakes  with  the  edge 
of  a tumbler.  Butter  iron  pans  and  lay  the 
cakes  in  them.  Bake  them  of  a very  pale 
brown.  If  done  too  much,  they  will  lose 
their  taste.  Let  the  oven  be  hotter  at  the 
top  than  at  the  bottom.  These  cakes  kept 
in  a stone  jar,  closely  covered  from  air, 
will  continue  perfectly  good  for  several 
months. 

SUGAR  - BROWNING.  — Round,  very 
finely,  six  ounces  of  the  best  refined  sugar, 
and  put  it  into  a small  and  very  clean 
frying-pan,  with  a glass  of  water.  As  it 
dissolves,  mix  well  with  a wooden  spoon, 
and  withdraw  the  pan  from  the  fire  when 
the  fluid  begins  to  boil  fast;  stir,  and  keep 
it  thus  till  it  has  acquired  the  rich  dark 
brown  colour  desired.  It  may  be  seasoned 
either  with  pepper,  salt,  cloves,  ketchup, 
&c.,  or  not,  but  is  generally  more  useful 
plain.  When  cold,  skim  the  browning,  and 
bottle  it  in  vials  for  use. 

SUGAR  CAKES.— Take  half  a pound  of 
dried  flour,  the  same  quantity  of  fresh 
butter,  washed  in  rose  water,  and  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  sifted  loaf  sugar ; then  mix 
together  the  flour  and  sugar,  rub  in  the 
butter,  and  add  the  yolk  of  an  egg  beaten 
with  a tablespoonful  of  cream  ; make  it 
into  a paste,  roll,  and  cut  it  into  small 
round  cakes,  which  bake  upon  a floured  tin. 

Flour,  Jib. ; butter,  ^Ib. ; loaf  sugar, 
jlb. ; egg,  1 ; cream,  1 tablespoonful. 

SUGAR  CANDY.-Clarify  four  pounds 
of  lump  sugar,  which  must  be  allowed  to 
simmer  witn  a little  water,  over  the  fire, 
until,  by  taking  up  a little  on  a spoon,  and 
blowing  it,  it  flies  off  in  small  flakes ; 
then,  having  skimmed  it  well,  take  it  off  the 
lire ; throw  into  it  a quarter  of  a wineglassful 
of  good  spirits  of  wine,  and  pour  the  whole 
out  into  an  earthen  dish  ; cover  it  over,  and 
put  it  into  an  oven  for  eight  days,  taking 
care  to  keep  it  of  an  equal  temperature.  At 
the  end  of  that  time,  drain  off  the  syrup, 
and  the  candy  will  remain  attached  to  the 
dish,  which  must  be  warmed  in  order 
te  allow  the  candy  to  be  more  readily 
detached. 

SUGAR,  Dietetic  RRorERTiKS  OF.— As 
an  article  of  diet,  sugar  is  the  representation 
of  the  saccharine  principle.s  which  include 
gum.  starch,  &c. ; its  nutritive  properties 
are  very  great,  and  it  appears  to  form  the 
basis  more  or  leas  of  all  those  vegetable 
and  farinaceous  substances  which  give  the 
greatest  support  to  human  life.  With  re- 
gard to  the  digestibility  of  sugar  by  diffe- 
rent individuals,  there  is  considerable  varia- 
tion. Some  persons  cannot  consume  it, 
even  in  small  quantity,  without  being  dis- 
ordered and  sufl'ering  from  acidity,  while 
others  seem  to  digest  their  food  more  readily 
when  an  amount  of  saccharine  is  mingled 
with  it.  As  a general  rule,  persons  whose 
digestive  powers  are  leeble  should  not  in- 
dulge extensively  in  the  use  of  sugar  ; but 
for  persons  in  ordinary  health  a moderate 
proportion  of  this  pleasant  aliment  ia  a 
wholesome  article  of  nutriment. 
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SUGAR  NIPPERS.— This  implement  is 
extremely  convenient  for  breaking  up  ioaf- 


sugar  into  pieces  of  any  size  desired ; their 
application  is  self-explanatory. 

SUGAR  PLUJIS.— Under  this  general 
head  are  included  the  -whole  variety  of 
ai  xicles  of  this  kind  sold  by  the  confec- 
foners,  from  the  common  sugar-plum  to 
the  almond  and  other  kernels,  covered  with 
sugar,  and  also  the  compound  paste  of  fruit 
and  sugar.  They  are  made  in  the  following 
way Take  a copper  pan  or  basin,  in  the 
form  of  a stewpau,  having  two  holes  through 
which  it  may  be  suspended  by  cords  from  a 
ceiling,  and  a kind  of  handle  from  the 
middle,  to  facilitate  the  frequent  agitation 
by  the  hand;  let  this  pan  be  suspended 
about  four  inches  from  a brazier  of  charcoal, 
and  having  put  the  articles  which  are  to  be 
covered  with  sugar  into  the  pan  with  some 
strong  syrup,  shake  the  pan,  so  that  every 
part  of  the  contents  may  be  covered,  and 
keep  agitating  them  till  the  sugar  is  dry  ; 
then  add  more  sugar  and  agitate  again  till 
dry;  continuing  to  do  this  until  the  desired 
thickness  is  attained.  If  blanched  almonds, 
or  other  nuts  be  put  into  the  pan  in  this 
way,  they  will  acquire  any  thickness  of 
sugar  required,  and  their  original  shape 
will  be  preserved. 

SUGAR  RUFFS.— A pound  of  powdered 
and  sifted  sugar,  beaten  well  with  the 
whites  of  three  eggs,  and  flavoured  with  oil 
of  cinnamon,  lemons,  or  orange-flower 
water,  and  baked  in  the  same  way  as  the 
merinmies,  served  in  a napkin  or  used  to 
gamisn  dishes  of  preserves. 

ifg*  Sugar,  lib. ; eggs,  3 whites  ; flavour 
with  oil  of  cinnamon,  lemons,  orange- flower 

SUGAR,  TO  Boil.— To  every  pound  of 
sugar,  allow  half  a pint  of  water,  stir  it  over 
the  fire  till  the  sugar  be  entirely  dissolved  ; 
when  it  first  boils  up,  pour  in  a little  cold 
water,  and  when  it  boils  a second  time,  take 
it  off  the  fire,  let  it  settle  ten  minutes,  care- 
fully skim  it,  and  boil  it  for  half  an  hour,  or 
a little  longer,  and  then  put  in  the  fruit. 

SUGAR,  TO  Clarify.— To  every  three 
pounds  of  loaf  sugar,  allow  the  beaten 
white  of  one  egg,  and  a pint  and  a half  of 
water ; break  the  sugar  small,  put  it  into  a 
nicely-cleaned  brass  pan,  and  pour  Uie 
water  over  it;  let  it  stand  some  time  before 
it  be  put  upon  the  tire,  then  add  the  beaten 
whites  of  the  eugs  ; stir  it  till  the  sugar  be 
entirely  dissolved,  and  when  it  boils  up,  pour 
in  a quarter  of  a pint  of  cold  water,  let  it 
boil  up  a second  time,  take  it  off  the  lire,  and 
let  it  settle  for  lllteen  minutes ; carefully 
take  off  all  the  scum,  put  it  on  the  tire,  and 
boil  it  till  suiriciently  thick,  or  if  required, 
till  candy  high,  in  order  to  ascertain  which 
drop  a little  Irom  a spoon  Into  a small  jar 
of  cold  water,  and  if  it  becomes  quite  hard 
it  is  then  sufliciently  done ; or  dip  the  spoon 
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into  the  sugar,  plunge  it  into  cold  water, 
draw  off  the  sugar  which  adheres  to  the 
spoon,  and  if  it  be  hard,  and  snaps,  the  fruit 
to  be  preserved  must  be  instantly  put  in 
and  boiled. 

SUGAR  VINEGAR.— Put  nine  pounds 
of  brown  sugar  to  every  six  gallons  of 
water,  boil  it  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  then 
pour  it  into  a tub  in  a lukewarm  state,  put 
to  it  a pint  of  new  barm,  let  it  work  lor 
four  or  five  days,  stir  it  up  three  or  four 
times  a day,  then  turn  it  into  a clean  barrel 
iron- hooped,  and  set  it  full  in  the  sun.  If 
you  make  it  in  February,  it  will  be  fit  for  use 
in  August.  You  may  use  it  for  most  sorts 
of  pickles,  except  mushrooms  and  walnuts. 

SULPHUR.— The  form  and  colour  of  roll- 
sulphur  is  sufficiently  well  known ; it  is  made 
by  simply  fusing  the  sublimed  sulphur,  and 
casting  it  in  the  form  of  sticks.  The 
“ flowers  of  sulphur  ” is  made  by  sublima- 
tion. In  medical  practice,  sulphur  is  va- 
riously employed,  its  best  known  application, 
however,  being  for  the  cure  of  itch,  in  the 
form  of  ointment.  In  various  skin  diseases 
sulphur  may  be  taken  with  benefit.  It  is 
also  useful  when  mild  laxatives  only  are 
required.  For  the  latter  purposes  it  is 
advantageously  mixed  with  three  or  four 
times  its  weight  of  cream  of  tartar,  or  with 
its  own  weight  of  magnesia.  The  flowers 
of  sulphur  is  the  form  in  most  common  use 
but  the  precipitated  or  milk  of  sulphur  is 
rather  a more  elegant  preparation.  One 
very  serious  objection  to  the  use  of  sulphur 
is  the  unpleasant  odour  it  imparts  to  the 
person,  particularly  to  the  insensible  per- 
spiration. The  dose  of  sulphur  as  a laxa- 
tive is,  alone,  two  drachms;  when  mixed 
with  cream  of  tartar  or  magnesia,  from  half 
a drachm  to  a drachm. 

SULPHUR  OINTMENT.  — Mix  four 
drachms  of  sublimed  sulphur,  two  ounces 
of  lard,  and  two  drachms  of  sulphuric  acid 
together.  This  is  to  be  rubbed  into  the 
body.  ^ . 

SULPHURIC  ACID.— This  is  applied  m 
fixed  rheumatic  pains  and  old  sprains,  as 
an  ointment,  thus  :— One  drachm  of  the  acid 
to  one  ounce  of  hog’s  lard.  In  itch,  bjilf  a 
drachm  of  acid  to  one  ounce  of  hog’s  lard. 
Acidum  sulphuricum  dilutuin  — dilute  sul- 
phuric acid.  This  is  made  by  adding,  gra- 
dually, three  drachms  by  measure  ot  the 
strong  acid  to  four  ounces  of  water.  It  is 
employed  as  a tonic,  an  astringent  and 
cooling  medicine.  It  is  given  in  indigestion, 
spitting  of  blood,  eruptions  on  the  skin, 
putrid  sore  throat,  heclic,  recoveries  in 
fevers,  to  stop  salivation,  and  to  strengthen 
the  digestive  organs.  Thedoseisfen  to  forty 
drops,  largely  diluted.  It  must  be  sucked 
through  a quill,  and  the  mouth  well  rinsed 
alter  each  dose.  If  it  causes  a griping  pain 
in  the  bowels,  odd  to  It  a little  syrup  of 
poppies.  When  employed  ns  a gargle,  tlireo 
drachms  of  acid  to  eight  ounces  of  water.  In 
akin  diseases,  as  the  siininier  rash,  chronic 
nettle  rash,  and  for  relieving  a distressing 
itching  and  tingling  of  the  skin,  no  remedy 
is  more  serviceable  thnti  a weak  lotion  of 
litis  acid,  and  also  in  those  forms  of  indiges- 
tion connected  with  an  alkaline  state  of  the 
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stomach.  Half  a drachm  of  saltpetre,  and 
two  ounces  of  sulphuric  acid  placed  on  a 
saucer,  and  heated  over  a small  tire  or  lamp, 
is  used  to  fumigate  rooms,  vesseis,  &c.,  after 
fever  or  other  contagious  diseases. 

SUNBURNS.— Very  frequently  the  red- 
ness apparent  upon  the  face  after  exposure 
to  the  sun,  arises  from  a disturbed  digestion, 
and  if  there  are  such  symptoms  as  headache, 
crusted  tongue,  irregular  bowels,  &c.,  the 
fact  is  established,  and  means  of  cure  should 
be  adopted.  If,  however,  the  skin  is  so 
sensitive  as  to  be  readily  tanned  by  exposure, 
the  following  remedy  may  be  made  use  of : 
Take  two  drachms  of  borax,  one  drachm  of 
Roman  alum,  one  drachm  of  camphor,  half 
an  ounce  of  sugar  candy,  and  a pound  of 
ox- gall.  Mix  and  stir  these  ingredients 
well  together  for  ten  minutes  or  so,  and 
repeat  this  stirring  three  or  four  times  a day 
for  a fortnight,  tiii  it  appears  clear  and 
transparent.  Strain  through  blotting  paper, 
and  bottle  for  use. 

SUN  DIAL.— The  sun  dial  forms  a very 
appropriate  ornament  for  gardens,  pleasure- 
grounds,  &c.  It  may  be  made  in  a variety 


of  styles,  the  accompanying  figure  shewing 
one  of  a very  simple  and  inexpensive  kind. 

SUNFLOWER  — The  perennial  or  Ame- 
rican sunflower  is  atpreseutmuch;cultivated, 
particularly  near  large  towns,  where  it 
bears  the  smoke  well,  and  produces  fine, 
yellow,  double  flowers.  This  sort  rarely 
produces  seeds  in  this  country,  and  must, 
therefore,  bo  propagated  by  paUing  the 
roots.  In  some  parts  ot  the  United  States 


it  is  extensively  cultivated,  and  turned  to  a 
very  valuable  account  in  a variety  of  ways. 
One  acre  of  ground  will  produce  from  forty  to 
fifty  bushels  of  seed- sometimesmuch  more. 
Good  seed  will  produce  a gallon  of  oil  to  the 
bushel,  and  the  oil  has  been  sold  at  a dollar 


and  a half.  The  seed  being  of  a farinaceous 
oily  quality,  is  given  as  a cheap,  substantial, 
and  nourishing  food  for  neat  cattle,  sheep, 
swine,  and  all  sorts  of  poultry,  and  may  be 
used  either  in  the  mealy  state  or  that  of 
cake,  after  it  has  been  expressed  or  manu- 
factured into  oil.  The  flower  afibrds  very 
superior  pasture  for  bees.  The  large  stems 
and  roots  may  be  used  for  lighting  fires. 
The  refuse  from  one  acre  after  the  oil  has 
been  extracted  produced  1500  lbs.  of  oil- 
cakes ; the  stalks,  when  burnt  for  alkali, 
gave  ten  cwts.  of  potash.  They  may  also  be 
bruised  and  steeped  like  flax,  and  made  into 
packthread  and  bags.  A whitish  brown 
paper  is  made  from  the  heads  after  the  seed 
is  taken  out.  The  plant  thrives  in  an  open 
situation  on  any  soil,  and,  as  it  derives 
most  of  its  nourishment  from  the  atmos- 
phere, having  small  roots,  it  serves  rather 
to  improve  than  exhaust  the  soil.  The  seed 
should  be  drilled  into  the  ground,  the  dis- 
tance from  row  to  row  eighteen  inches, 
and  the  plants  should  be  thinned  out 
to  thirty-six  inches  from  plant  to  plant. 
The  number  of  plants  at  this  distance 
would  be  about  14,500  per  acre  ; at  eighteen 
inches  from  plant  to  plant  25,000  per 
acre.  Keep  clean  from  all  sorts  of  weeds, 
and  when  the  plants  are  well  up  work 
with  a single- horse  hoe  plough  between 
the  rows,  and  with  a hand-hoe  close  to 
the  plants.  Prune  when  small  heads  appear 
out  of  the  sides  of  each  leaf.  The  flowers 
appear  in  succession  for  a considerable 
period.  Harvest  in  baskets  as  the  heads 
ripen. 

SUNSTROKE.— When  the  heat  becomes 
very  intense,  particularly  if  there  be  direct 
exposure  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  the  brain 
is  apt  to  be  affected  by  what  is  termed  sun- 
stroke. The  affected  person  falls  insensible, 
the  face  is  flushed  and  swollen,  and  the 
blood-vessels  beat  violently.  The  most 
efficacious  remedies  are  the  pouring  of  cold 
water  on  the  head,  and  the  administration 
of  a small  quantity  of  stimulant,  ammonia 
or  brandy. 

SUPPER-EATING,  Cautions  hespect- 
ING.  — Although,  generally  speaking,  the 
eating  of  sujipers  is  unwholesome,  still, 
much  depends  upon  circumstances.  In 
ordinary  cases,  animal  food  once  a day  is 
sullictent  for  most  persons  ; if,  therefore,  an 
individual  for  whom  it  is  enough,  after  a 
hearty  meat  dinner  adds  a superfluous  meat 
supper,  the  chances  are  that  he  wili  pay  the 
penalty  iu  disturbed  sleep,  and  rise  in  the 
morning  with  a furred  tongue  and  a feeling 
of  ianguor.  This  is  especially  the  case  if 
the  superfluity  be  indulged  in  after  a dinner 
made  in  the  iatter  part  of  the  day.  If 
dinner  is  eaten  eariy,  if  much  exercise  is 
taken  between  that  and  the  evening  meal, 
and  if  supper  is  not  eaten  at  too  late  an 
hour,  many  persons  may  take  with  benefit 
a moderate  proportion  of  animal  food.  It 
is  undoubtedly  better  not  to  eat  a meal 
heavy,  either  in  quantity  or  quaiity,  before 
a period  of  inactivity  and  sleep  so  prolonged 
ns  that  of  the  night;  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  much  of  the  bad  character  of  supper 
as  a meal  arises  from  its  being  too  often  one 
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of  superfluity.  Those  to  whom  suppers  are 
the  most  injurious  are  the  plethoric,  or  such 
as  sulTer  from  head  symptoms.  Some  per- 
sons, however,  especially  dyspeptic  invalids, 
do  themselves  harm  by  abstaining  from 
suppers  of  every  kind,  even  after  the 
principal  meal  has  been  taken  early  in  the 
day.  This  abstinence  is  adopted  under  an 
erroneous  impression  that  all  suppers  are 
bad,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the 
stomach  sulfers  from  uneasy  sensations 
during  the  night,  and  a sense  of  exhaustion 
ensues  in  the  morning,  both  of  which  may 
be  prevented  by  a moderate  supper  of  light 
food,  such  as  is  generally  found  to  agree  the 
beat ; thus  many  a dyspeptic  subject  will 
find  his  morning  meal  better  digested  after 
a light  supper,  than  without  one. 

SUPPERS.  TO  Prepare.— The  ingenuity 
of  a housewife  is  often  taxed  to  contrive  a 
satisfactory  supper,  especially  if  it  be  de- 
manded upon  an  emergency.  Economy, 
good  taste,  and  neatness  can,  however,  do 
much,  where  the  chief  organ  to  be  pro- 
pitiated is  the  eye;  for  the  lateness  ot 
modern  dinner-hours  has  now  almost  uni- 
versally changed  suppers  from  a solid  meal 
into  a light  showy  refreshment.  Thus,  the 
gratification  afforded  by  the  supper  mainly 
depends  upon  the  beautiful  shapes  and 
arrangements  of  china,  glass,  linen  fruits, 
foliage,  flowers,  colours,  lights,  or  orna- 
mental confectionery,  and  all  the  oth®*" 
natural  and  artificial  embellishments  ot  the 
table.  When  a formal  substantial  supper 
is  set  out.  the  principal  dishes  are  under- 
stood to  be^roasted  game  and  poultry,  meat^ 
sliced  ham,  tongue,  collared  and  potted 
things,  grated  beef,  Bologna  sausage,  highly- 
seasoned  cold  pies  of  game,  &c.,  with  occa- 
sionally soup  — an  addition  to  modern 
suppers  which,  after  the  heat  and  fatigue  ot 
a ball-room  or  large  party,  is  found  par- 
ticularly grateful  and  restorative.  Minced 
white  meats,  lobsters,  oysters,  collared  eels, 
and  craw-flsh  dressed  in  various  forms; 
sago,  rice,  the  more  delicate  vegetables, 
poached  eggs,  scalloped  potatoes,  Rte  all 
suitable  articles  of  the  solid  kind,  lo  these 
are  added  ices,  cakes,  tarts,  possets,  creams, 
jellies  ill  glasses  or  shapes,  custards,  pre- 
served or  dried  fruits,  pancakes,  fritters, 
puffs,  tartlets,  grated  cheese,  butter  in  little 
shapes,  and  sandwiches ; and  lor  convivial 
suppers,  the  entire  catalogue  of  the 
stimulating  dishes,  as  anchovy  toasts,  grilled  , 

bones,  toasted  cheese,  roasted  onions,  salma- 
gundi, slices  of  smoked  sausages,  &c.  A | 
supper  table  should  neither  be  too  much  j 
crowded,  nor  too  much  scattered  and  broken  ; 
with  minute  dishes.  Any  larder  moderately 
stored  will  furnish  a few  substantial  articles 
for  supper  on  an  emergency ; and  a lew 
sweet  things,  readily  prepared  or  purchased, 
with  patties,  shell- fish,  and  fruits,  will  make 
up  the  rest,  if  the  effect  of  contrasted 
Dolours,  flavours,  and  forms  be  understood, 
and  that  light  and  graceful  disposition  ot 
trifles  which  is  the  chief  art  In  setting  ofl 

such  entertainments. 

SUSSEX  CAKES.— To  two  pounds  of 
well-dried  flour  mix  three-quarters  ot  a 
pound  of  powdered  loaf-sugar,  |;our  ounces 
of  sweet,  and  one  of  bitter  almonds,  pounded 
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in  a little  orange- flower  water,  and  a pound 
of  fresh  butter  beaten  to  a cream ; mix 
these  well  together ; bake  in  small  tins  well 
floured,  or  drop  on  floured  tins. 

Flour,  albs. ; sugar,  fib.;  sweet 
almonds,  4ozs. ; bitter  almonds,  loz. ; orange- 
flower  water,  sufficient ; butter,  lib. 

SWANS,  TO  Breed  and  Rear.— Tame 
swans  are  never  kept  except  there  be  apiece 
of  water  for  them  to  swim  in,  to  which  they 
are  a great  ornament ; and  it  is  necessary 
that  the  water  should  be  clear,  towards 
keeping  it  in  which  condition  they  assist. 
Its  food  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the 


goose.  The  swan  lays  early  in  the  spring 
only  onc0  a year,  and  has  seldoin  more  than, 
three  eggs.  The  male  assists  in  hatching. 
They  require  little  attention  in  breeding, 
except  the  appropriation  of  a small  house 
for  their  young,  for  they  usually  bmld  their 
nests  in  some  secluded  spot  near  the  water, 
and  prefer  an  island,  if  there  is  one.  ^e 
cvgnets  are  dark-  coloured  when  first  hatcheib 
and  do  not  become  white  till  their  second 
year.  Their  bringing  up  is  left  to  the 
mother,  and  they  may  or  may  not  have 
food  supplied,  according  to  tiie  locality. 

SWAN’S  DOWN,  TO  Clean. -White 
swan’s  down  may  be  washed  in  soap  and 
water ; after  washing,  shake  it  out,  and 
when  the  down  is  somewhat  raised,  dry  it 

'’tvVAs'r  EGGS  liOIEED.  - T.Ee  .. 
much  water  us  will  cover  the  egg  or  eggs 
well  In  every  part ; let  it  boil  quickly,  fl‘®d 
take  it  from  the  lire,  and  us  soon  as  the 
water  ceases  to  move,  put  in  the  eggs,  and 
eavc  it  by  the  side  of  the  lire,  without 
I allowing  it  to  boil,  for  twenty  minutes,  and 
turn  it  gently  once  or  twice  in  the  time, 
i t ei  put  on  the  cover  of  the  stewpan,  and 
! boil  it  gently  for  a quarter  ol  an  hour  ; take 
1 it  unite  from  the  lire,  and  in  five  minutes 
nut  into  a basin,  and  throw  a cloth  once  or 
' twice  folded  over  it,  and  let  it  cool  slowly. 
It  will  retain  the  heat  for  a very  long  time, 
and  as  it  shouid  be  quite  cold  before  it  is 
cut  it  should  be  boiled  early  if  wanted  to 
serve  the  same  day.  Halve  it  evenly  with  a 
sharp  knife  lengthwise,  take  out  the  yolk 

with  care,  and  prepare  it  for  table 

SWAN’S  EUGS  FORCEU.-Boil  gently 
for  twenty  minutes  in  plenty  of  water,  that 
they  may  be  entirely  covered  with  it,  five  or 
six  I'reali  swan's  eg^s,  and  when  they  are 
done,  lUt  them  into  a large  pan  of  water  to 
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cool.  By  charging  the  water  once  or  twice 
they  will  become  cold  more  rapidly,  and 
they  must  not  be  used  until  they  are  per- 
fectly so.  Roll  them  in  a cloth,  pressing 
lightly  on  them  to  break  the  shells ; clear 
them  off,  and  halve  the  eggs  evenly  length- 
wise. Take  out  the  yolks  with  care,  and 
pound  them  to  a smooth  paste  in  a mortar, 
with  an  ounce  and  a half,  or  two  ounces  at 
the  utmost,  of  pure-flavoured  butter  to  the 
half  dozen,  a small  half- teaspoon ful  of  salt, 
a little  flnely  grated  nutmeg,  and  some 
cayenne,  also,  in  flne  powder,  a little  mace. 
Blend  these  ingredients  thoroughly,  and 
add  to  them  by  degrees  one  raw  hen’s  egg 
slightly  whisked,  and  the  yolk  of  a second,  or 
a dessertspoonful  or  twoof  sweet  rich  cream. 
One  common  egg  is  sufficient  for  four- of 
the  swan’s  egg  yolks.  Beat  up  the  mass, 
which  will  now  be  of  the  consistence  of  a 
thick  batter,  well  and  lightly,  and  proceed 
to  All  the  whites  with  it,  having  first  cut  a 
small  slice  from  each  half  to  make  it  stand 
evenly  on  the  dish,  and  hollowed  the  inside 
with  the  point  of  a sharp  knife,  so  as  to 
render  it  of  equal  thickness  throughout. 
Fill  them  fall  and  high,  smooth  the  yolks 
gently  with  the  blade  of  a knife,  arrange 
the  eggs  on  a dish,  and  place  them  in  a 
gentle  oven  for  a quarter  of  an  hour.  Serve 
them  directly  they  are  taken  in. 

SWEET  BISCUITS. — One  pound  of  flour, 
half  a pound  of  butter,  the  same  quantity 
of  flnely-pounded  sugar,  and  two  eggs, 
without  being  beaten ; make  it  all  into  a 
very  stiff  paste  with  cold  water  ; roll  it  out, 
and  to  form  the  biscuits  roll  a bit  of  the 
paste  into  a ball  about  the  size  of  the  yolk 
of  an  egg,  flatten  it  a little,  and  place  them 
upon  tins  to  bake. 

i^r  Eggs,  2 ; flour,  lib. ; butter,  Jib. ; 
sugar,  Jib. 

SWEETBREAD  CROQUETS.  — Mince 
some  cold  sweetbreads,  which  have  been 
dressed,  and  boil  them  in  a sauce  velouid; 
when  quite  cold  form  them  into  balls  or  into 
rolls  about  two  inches  long;  fry  and  serve 
them  willi  fried  parsley  in  the  middle.  Or 
make  the  croquet  meat  into  a rissole.  Roll 
out  a piece  of  thin  puff-paste,  enclose  the 
meat  in  it,  brush  it  over  with  a beaten  egg, 
and  strew  over  it  grated  bread ; fry  it  of  a 
light  brown  colour. 

SWEETUREAD  CFfLETS.-Boil,  the 
sweetbreads  for  half  an  hour  in  water  or 
veal  broth,  and  wdien  they  are  perfectly  cold, 
cut  them  into  slices  of  equal  thickness, 
brush  them  with  yolk  of  egg,  and  dip  them 
into  very  fine  bread-crumbs  seasoned  wnth 
salt,  cayenne,  grated  lemon-rind,  and  mace, 
fry  them  in  butter  of  a Hue  light  brown, 
arrange  them  in  a dish,  placing  them  high 
in  the  centre,  and  pour  under  them  a gravy 
made  in  the  pan,  thickened  with  mushroom 
powder  and  flavoured  with  lemon-juice,  or 
sauce  them  with  some  rich  brown  gravy,  to 
which  a glass  of  sherry  or  Madeira  has  been 
added.  IVhen  it  can  be  done  conveniently, 
take  us  many  slices  of  a cold  bolle<l  tongue 
as  there  are  sweetbread  cutlets,  pare  the 
rind  from  them,  trim  them  into  good  shape, 
and  dress  them  with  the  sweetbreads 
after  they  have  been  egged  and  seasoned  in 


the  same  way,  and  place  each  cutlet  upon  a 
slice  of  tongue  when  they  are  dished.  For 
variety,  substitute  fried  bread  stamped  out 
to  the  size  of  the  cutlet  with  a round  or 
fluted  paste  or  cake  cutter.  The  crumb  of 
a stale  loaf,  very  evenly  sliced,  is  best  for 
the  purpose. 

SWEETBREAD  FRICASSEE.- Cut  the 
s'veetbreads  in  rather  thick  slices,  boil  them 
till  half  done  in  a little  more  tvater  than 
will  just  cover  them.  Add  a seasoning  of 
salt,  pepper,  and  mace.  Then  put  to  them 
some  butter,  the  yolks  of  four  eggs  beaten, 
with  a flttle  white  wine,  and  some  lemon- 
juice.  Keep  this  over  the  fire,  shaking  it 
well,  till  the  sauce  is  properly  thickened. 
Serve  it  up  with  the  juice  of  an  orange 
squeezed  over  it.  If  it  is  to  be  a browm 
fricassee,  fry  the  sweetbreads  first  in  butter 
till  the  outside  is  browned.  Then  pour 
off  the  butter,  put  water  to  the  sweet- 
breads, and  boil  and  finish  them  as  before. 
An  onion  or  a clove  of  garlic  may  be  added 
to  the  water ; or  if  broth  be  used  instead  of 
water,  it  will  make  the  fricassee  more 
savoury. 

SWEETBREAD  FRIED.  — Cut  sweet- 
breads into  long  slices,  beat  up  the  yoik  of 
an  egg,  and  rub  it  over  them  with  a feather. 
Make  a seasoning  of  pepper,  salt,  and  grated 
bread;  strew  this  over,  and  fry  them  in 
butter.  Garnish  with  crisped  parsley,  and 
small  thin  slices  of  toasted  bacon. 

S WEE TBRE  AD  LARDED.— Scald  them 
in  several  waters,  to  disgorge  the  blood,  and 
let  them  whiten  a quarter  of  an  hour  in 
boiling  water.  Lard  them,  put  them  in  a 
stewpan,  with  the  larded  side  uppermost ; 
moisten  with  stock,  and  season  them  ; stew 
them  slowly.  When  the  sauce  is  reduced, 
and  the  sweetbreads  a nice  colour,  serve 
them  on  stewed  sorrel,  chicory,  or  with  a 
tomato  sauce,  pouring  first  over  them  the 
sauce  in  whicli  they  were  stewed. 

SWEETBREAD  RAGOUT.— Cut  the 
sweetbreads  into  pieces  about  sufficient  fora 
mouthful,  wash  them  thoroughly,  and  dry 
them  in  a cloth,  brown  them  in  fresh  butter, 
and,  pouring  into  the  stewpan  as  much  rich 
brown  gravy  as  will  just  cover  them,  let 
them  simmer  gently,  and  add  a seasoning 
of  pepper,  allspice,  salt,  and  mushroom 
ketchup.  Thicken  the  sauce,  and  dishing 
the  sweetbreads  very  hot,  pour  the  sauce 
over  them  throiigli  a sieve. 

fcjWEETBUEAU  ROASTED. —Trim  a 
fine  and  particularly  fresh  sweetbread; 
parboil  it  for  five  minutes,  and  throw  it  into 
a basin  of  cold  water.  Roast  it  plain,  or 
beat  up  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  prepare 
some  fine  bread  crumbs,  ^^■hen  the  sweet- 
bread IS  cold,  dry  it  thoroughly  in  a cloth  ; 
run  a lark  spit  or  a skewer  through  it.  and 
tie  it  on  the  ordinary  spit;  t'gg  ft  with  a 
paste- brush;  powder  it  well  with  bread 
crumbs,  and  roast  it. 

SWEEfBREAl),  WITH  Herbs. — Chop 
fine  parsley,  shallots,  and  mushrooms;  mix 
with  them  a piece  of  butter  and  some  white 
pepper.  Tut  the  sweetbread  into  a sauce- 
l<an,  with  some  strips  of  fat  bacon  at  the 
bottotu,  add  half  a glass  of  white  wine,  the 
same  quantity  of  stock,  and  let  it  stew 
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Blowly ; when  they  are  well  done,  take  them 
out,  skim  the  sauce,  and  add  a little  coulis 
or  stock  if  too  much  reduced,  and  pour  it 
hot  over  the  sweetbread  when  you  serve. 

SWEETBREAD,  with  Mushrooms.— 
Choose  sweetbreads,  larjje  and  white.  Soak 
and  blanch  them  in  boiling  water  till  they 
are  firm.  Cut  them  into  pieces,  and  stew 
them  in  some  good  stock  with  mushroom 
sauce.  Take  them  up.  Boil  down  the 
sauce,  and,  when  well  reduced,  thicken  wUh 
the  beaten  yolks  of  eggs,  and  season  with  a 
little  blanched  parsley,  delicately  minced, 
and  a little  lemon- juice. 

SWEET  CAKES.— To  a pound  and  a half 
of  well-dried  flour  add  the  same  quantity 
of  fresh  butter,  washed  in  orange-flower 
water,  and  half  a pound  of  powdered  and 
sifted  loaf-sugar;  mix  the  flour  and  sugar 
together,  rub  lu  the  butter,  and  add  the 
yolks  of  three  eggs  beaten  with  a httle 
cream  ; make  it  into  a stiff  paste,  roll  it  to 
the  thickness  of  a five-shilling  piece,  cut  it 
into  shapes,  and  bake  on  a floured  tin. 

Flour,  ijlb. ; butter,  ijlb. ; orange- 
flower  water,  suflicient;  sugar,  ^Ib. ; eggs, 

3 yolks  ; cream,  suflicient. 

SWEETMEAT  FRITTERS.— Cut  small, 
any  sort  of  candiad  fruit,  and  heat  it  with  a 
bit  of  fresh  butter,  some  good  milk,  and  a 
little  grated  lemon-peel;  when  quite  hot;, 
stir  in  enough  of  flour  to  make  it  into  a still 
paste  ; take  it  off  the  fire,  and  work  in  eight 
or  ten  eggs,  two  at  a time ; when  cold,  torm 
the  fritters,  and  fry,  and  serve  them  with 
pounded  loaf  sugar  strewed  over  them. 

SWEETMEATS,  Directions  for 
Maki.ng.— In  preparing  sugar  for  sweet- 
meats, let  it  be  entirely  dissolved  before  it 
is  put  on  the  fire.  li  it  is  dissolved  in 
water,  allow  about  half  a pint  of  water  to  a 
pound  of  sugar.  If  the  sugar  is  boiled 
before  the  fruit  is  added  to  it,  it  will  be 
improved  in  clearness  by  passing  it  through 
a flannel  bag.  Skim  off  the  brown  scum  all 
the  time  the  sugar  is  boiling.  If  8w;eetnieats 
are  boiled  too  longf,  they  lose  their  flavour 
and  become  of  a dark  colour.  If  boiled  too 
short  a time,  they  will  not  keep  well. 

SWEET  SAUCE.-Put  a little  melted 
butter  and  half  a pint  of  water  in  a sauce- 
pan; let  it  boil;  add  a little  flour,  to  thicken 
it,  and  an  ounce  of  butter,  a wineglassful  ol 
brandy  or  sherry,  and  sweeten  to  taste  with 
loafsugar.  Serve  in  a tureen  or  butter-boat. 

SWEET  WILLIAM.— The  sweet-william 
is  one  of  the  most  easily  grown  flowers  ot 
the  borders;  and  it  is  only  vvhen  desired 
to  perpetuate  a particular  variety  that  any 
difliculty  is  created.  The  seed  be 

sown  ill  March  or  April,  and  the  bed  kept 
very  clear  from  weeds,  until  the  plants  ore 
large  enough  to  plant  out,  about  nine  'nches 
apart,  in  good  rich  soli  of  almost  any  kind. 
When  they  bloom,  we  have  only  to  observe 
if  aiiv  of  the  plants  are  worth  propagating 
The  shoots  at  the  bottom  of  the  plant  may 
be  torn  down,  and  planted  under  hand- 
glasses, or  they  may  be  layered  I'^e  car- 
nations. But  these,  as  ah  other  flower- 
seeds  promiscuously  obtained  or  purchased 
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iu  the  ordinary  way,  rarely  give  very 
good  varieties.  It  is  better  to  procure  a few 
choice  plants  and  save  our  own  seeds. 
Double  sweet-williams  are  to  be  purchased, 
and  they  yield  seed  which  will  generally 
give  a further  choice  of  double  kinds,  and 
usually  better  than  their  originals.  The 
flower  requires  great  perseverance  before  it 
will  be  produced  in  a superior  state.  The 
edges  are  naturally  serrated  very  much, 
and  the  colours  of  many  descriptions  are 
speckled  and  indistinct,  but  there  are 
varieties  with  smooth  edges,  thick  petals, 
and  of  a good  colour,  extremely  small ; 
nevertheless,  they  are  susceptible  of  much 
improvement.  The  side  shoots  are,  when 
rooted,  planted  out  in  the  same  way  as 
seedlings,  whether  they  are  larger  or  struck 
under  glass,  although  the  plant  has  been  set 
down  as  a biennial.  If  we  discover  among 
our  seedlings  any  one  a better  colour  than 
usual,  or  a thicker  or  snaoother  petal,  or 
singularly  marked,  or  with  any  other  point 
deserving  notice,  it  should  be  propagated  by 
the  bottom  shoots  for  itself,  and  the  seed 
should  be  carefully  sowed  for  the  chance  of 
more  improved  varieties  ; but  we  should 
invariably  pull  up  and  throw  away  every- 
thing that  is  common  as  soon  as  a single 
flower  opens  to  show  its  character,  because, 
if  we  allow  a bad  one  to  remain,  it  will,  in 
all  probability,  spoil  a good  bed  of  the  seed. 
There  is  no  obstacle  to  the  sweet-william 
becoming  a very  grand  show-flower,  there 
is  nothing  to  limit  the  size  or  the  bright- 
ness of  the  colour,  and  perhaps  the  perfec- 
tion, which  would  be  scarlet  and  black;  and 
these  have  already  been  seen  approaching 
very  closely  in  ill-shaped  varieties. 

SWELLINGS. — Swellings  are  of  two 
kinds ; first,  those  which  are  the  result  ot 
blows,  falls,  or  bruises,  in  which  the  injured 
part,  from  the  rupture  of  a small  vessel 
beneath  the  cuticle,  instantly  puffs  up  ; and 
secondly,  a slowly  increasing  tumour,  the 
result  of  inflammation,  and  attended  with 
heat,  redness,  and  pain,  and  after  a time, 
with  a sense  of  fluctuation  ; this  is  an  abscess. 
There  are  other  kinds  of  swellings,  as  of 
the  glands,  all  having  different  names  ; but 
these  belong  to  the  order  of  tumours.  The 
treatment Jov  the  first-named  description  ot 
swelling,  consists  in  applying  a piece  ot  lint 
soaked  in  the  extract  of  lead  to  the  part, 
and  continuing  the  application  till  the 
swelling  subsides.  For  the  second-named 
swellings,  the  first  object  is,  if  possible, 
to  suppress  the  swelling,  and  promote 
absorption  ; for  this  purpose  the  annexed 
lotion  is  to  be  applied  cold,  ou  rags  cou- 
at.int-.’v  wetted.  Take  of 


stantly  wetted.  Take  of 

Sugar  of  lead  . 

Sal  ammoniac  . 
Camphor  water 
Vinegar  . . . 


I oz. 

2 drachms. 
20  ozs. 

4 ozs. 


Dissolve,  and  make  a lotion.  When,  in 
spite  of  the  cold  application,  the  swelling 
enlarges  and  theheatand  tli robbing  increase, 
the  lotion  must  he  set  aside,  and  hot 
poultices  or  fomentations  substituted,  till 
the  abscess  Is  fit  to  open. 
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SWIMMING. — The  first  thing  is  to  con- 
quer timidity.  The  whole  success  of  swim- 
ming mainly  depends  upon  confidence.  Let 
it  be  understood  that  water  is  much  more 
buoyant  than  the  atmosphere,  and  that  this 
quality  tends  to  support  the  body,  to  raise 
it  rather  than  to  iet  it  sink.  Take  a bladder 
filled  with  air,  and  try  to  thrust  it  into  the 
water;  the  resistance  will  be  very  great. 
Within  the  body  of  every  swimmer  there  is 
a similar  air-distended  vessel,  which  acts  in 
the  same  manner  under  like  circumstances  ; 
so  that  the  first  sensation  experienced  by  a 
person  going  into  the  water  is  the  tendency 
to  re-appear  upon  its  surface.  Timid  boys 
often  walk  into  the  water.  The  best  way 
is  to  get  an  elder  friend  to  take  hold  of  you, 
with  your  full  consent,  of  course,  and  dip 
you  over  head  and  ears.  You  will  soon  find 
out  how  easy  it  is  to  come  up  again.  A 
sloping  descent  should  be  chosen,  without 
holes  or  irregularities,  so  that  you  may 
Choose  your  own  depth.  Dr.  Franklin’s 
advice  upon  this  point  is  as  follows:— 
“ Choose  a place  where  the  water  deepens 
gradually,  walk  coolly  into  it  until  you  are 
up  to  your  breast;  then  turn  round  your  face 
to  the  shore,  and  let  an  egg  be  thrown  into 
the  water ; the  circumstance  of  the  egg  not 
being  broken  in  its  descent  to  the  bottom, 
will  prove  to  you  what  is  asserted  of  the 
buoyancy  of  the  water  between  the  swimmer 
and  the  shore.  The  egg  must  lie  in  the 
water  so  deep  that  you  cannot  reach  to  take 
it  up  except  by  diving  for  it.  To  encourage 
yourself,  in  order  to  do  this,  reflect  that 
your  progress  will  be  from  deep  to  shallow 
water,  and  that  at  any  time  you  may  by 
bringing  your  legs  under  you  and  standing 
on  the  bottom,  raise  your  head  far  above  the 
water ; then  plunge  under  it  with  your  eyes 
wide  open.  They  must  be  kept  open  before 
going  under,  as  you  cannot  open  the  eyelids 
afterwards,  from  the  weight  of  water  above 
you.  Now  turn  yourself  towards  the  egg, 
and  endeavour  by  the  action  of  your  hands 
and  feet  against  the  water  to  get  forward, 
till  within  reach  of  it.  But  in  whatever 
way  you  (at  first)  enter  the  water,  it 
is  advisable  to  wet  the  head  and  neck 
either  previously  or  immediately  after- 
wards. This  is  for  the  purpose  of  equalizing 
the  temperature  of  the  body.  A comriion 
method  with  beginners  is  to  walk  or  run 
boldly  in,  and  when  in  to  plunge  the 
head  and  neck  beneath  the  water.  But 
let  not  the  tyro  be  ashamed,  though 
he  may  be  seen  at  first  timidly  to  dip 
one  toe  in,  and  shiveringly  withdraw  it.” 
AVe  advise  young  practitioners,  when  they 
cannot  obtain  the  personal  assistance  of 
some  friend  proficient  in  the  art,  to 
procure  a set  of  cork  floats,  which  may 
be  easily  made.  Any  cork-cutter  will 
supply  you  with  material  enough  for  less 
than  a shilling,  six  or  eight  cylindiic.il 
pieces  are  strung  together  with  a piece  of 
rope,  or  a thong  of  leather;  the  length  of 
this  rope  or  thong  may  be  regulated  by 
your  lancy  ortaste.  'I'lieir  use  need  scarcely 
be  pointed  out ; passing  under  the  armplla, 
the  young  bather  lies  upon  them,  and 
throwing  up  his  legs,  begins  his  familiarities 


with  the  limpid  element.  As  a support  to 
the  head  and  shoulders,  they  are  undoubtedly 
efficient,  but,  of  course,  they  interfere  with 
the  progress  forward,  and  it  is  therefore 
best,  as  soon  as  the  slightest  confidence  in 
the  water  has  been  obtained,  to  discard  the 
corks  altogether.  It  has  been  objected  to 
their  use  that  they  induce  a lazy  reliance 
upon  an  artificial  aid,  and  obviate  the  neces- 
sary exertion  which,  while  it  would  support 
tQ6  body  without  tboru,  would  bo  vory 
boneficial  to  the  limbs;  but  a more 
valid  objection  is,  that  they  sometimes 
get  shifted  out  of  their  place,  and  tend  to 
send  the  legs  upwards  instead  of  the  head. 
In  the  swimmer's  first  attempt,  his  head 
should  be  a little  thrown  back,  his  chest 
gently  pressed  on  the  water,  resting,  as  it 
were,  his  chin  upon  its  surface;  his  hands 
joined  palm  to  palm,  or  thumb  to  thumb, 
either  will  do,  the  fingers  and  thumb  of 
each  hand  brought  close  together,  like  the 
webbedfeetof  ducks;  let  him  spring  forward 
from  the  ground,  at  the  same  time  throwing 
out  his  arms  before  him  to  their  greatest 
reach  ; the  legs  at  the  same  moment  should 
make  a motion  corresponding  to  that  of  the 
arms.  Fig.  1 shows  the  kind  of  attitude  the 


Fig.  1. 

body  should  assume  at  the  commencement  ot 
the  stroke.  After  the  spring  forward,  the 
hands  should  turn,  with  the  palms  outwards, 
the  fingers  and  thumbs  close  together,  and 
the  latter  downwards;  scoop  the  water, 
and  describe  an  arc  of  ninety,  of  which  the 
shoulders  form  the  centre.  In  bringing 
them  to  the  first  position,  they  are  swept  to 
the  sides  as  low  as,  but  at  some  distance 
from,  the  hips;  the  arms  are  brought 
close  to  the  sides,  the  elbows  bend  up- 
wards, and  the  wrists  downwards,  so  as 
to  let  the  hands  hang  momentarily  down. 
This  will  suffice  to  send  the  body  forward, 
and  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  repeat  the 
action  in  order  to  continue  its  progression. 
Do  not  let  the  hands  or  feet  cut  the  surface 
of  the  water;  keep  them  beneath  it,  the 
feet  about  a foot  or  a foot  and  a half,  and 
the  hands  a few  inches.  It  is  with  swim- 
ming ns  with  most  other  things,  whether 
arts  or  sports,  the  best  practitioners  make 
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the  least  splash.  There  is  a difference 
between  diving  and  plunging.  The  former 
is  for  deep  water,  the  latter  is  for  shallow 
streams,  and  gradual  descents.  Fig.  2 


Fig.  2. 

exhibits  the  proper  attitude  for  diving. 
In  this  case  the  head  is  brought  down 
towards  the  chest;  the  arms  stretched 
forward  as  in  an  intensely  supplicating 

f)osition,  the  hands  forming  a point;  the 
egs  and  thighs  make  an  angle  of  ninety 
degrees,  and  the  knees  touch  the  shoulders. 
The  plunge  must  then  be  made  fearlessly ; 
but  care  must  be  taken  that  a somersault  is 
not  the  consequence.  When  the  diver  has 
gone  as  deep  as  he  intends,  or  wishes,  he 
may,  by  raising  and  depressing  the  arms, 
rise  to  the  surface.  This  practice  is,  of 
course,  only  fit  for  experienced  swimmers. 
In  the  thallow  water  plunge,  fig.  3,  the 


lig.  3. 

learner  must  throw  his  body  as  far  forward 
into  the  stream  as  he  is  able.  When  lie 
reaches  the  water  he  must  raise  his  heaa, 
straighten  his  back,  and  take  the  first 
position  described  above;  see I; 
there  is  a good  method  of  going 
water,  called  the  feet  foremost  plunge,  which 
should  be  practised,  as  it  may  often  happen 
that  that  method  of  jumping  into  a stream 
may  be  the  most  desirable,  as,  for  instance, 
in  attempting  the  rescue  of  a playmate.  1 lie 
young  swimmer,  therefore,  should 
to  become  accustomed  to  it.  In  this  case, 
the  legs,  arms,  and  head  are  to  be  kept  per- 
fectly stiff  and  immoveable,  and  in  no  case 
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to  throw  the  limbs  into  any  other  attitude. 
It  will  very  soon  be  found  that  nothing  can 
prevent  the  diver  returning  to  the  surface 
almost  immediately.  In  hand  over  hand 
swimming,  the  body  appears  to  beCTacefully 
running;  see  ^51.  4.  The  right  hand  is  raisw 
from  the  water  behind,  describes  an  arc  in 
the  air  to  the  extent  of  its  capacity,  and 
re-enters  the  water  edgewise;  immediately 
it  is  turned  palm  downwards,  and  con- 
tinuing the  circle  beneath  the  water,  acts 
like  a paddle  in  propelling  the  body  ; simul- 
taneously tiie  body  is  turned  upon  the  right 
side,  and  the  right  leg  kicked  backwards 
to  its  full  extent.  When  the  right  hand 
has  reached  a point  near  the  thigh,  whiois  it 
evades  by  a slight  turn,  the  swimmer  com- 
mences to  turn  on  his  lelt  side;  the  left 
hand  and  body  then  do  what  the  right 
hand  and  foot  have  done,  and  so  hand  oyer 
hand  swimming  is  accomplished.  Swim- 
ming on  the  side  is  often  adopted  as  a relief 


Fig.  i. 

to  the  swimmer,  when  fatigued  with 
the  ordinary  swimming  motion.  To  do 
this,  elevate  the  left  shoulder,  thrust  for- 
ward the  right  arm  along  the  surface,  and 
with  the  palm  hollowed,  scoop  the  water 
towards  the  chest,  raising  the  lelt  and  right 
hand  alternately  with  the  thumbs  down- 
wards, in  the  manner  of  an  oar.  The  feet 
are  struck  out  in  the  usual  way . Balancing.-— 
Let  the  head  fall  gently  back  till  the  chin  is 
just  upon  a level  with  the  surface,  and  the 
whole  back  of  the  head  immersed.  The 
arms,  and  even  the  legs,  may  be  crossed  (see 
fig.  6),  and  tlie  swimmer  is  “balancing.”  To 
perform  this  feat,  cooiness  is  required  ; the 
water  should  be  smooth  and  unruflled  by 
any  cause,  as  any  wave,  however  trifling, 
may  send  the  water  into  the  nose  and 
eyes  of  the  performer,  and  disturb  hie 
balancing;  since  all  feats  of  floating  are 
dependent  upon  the  natural  truth  that  the 
air  within  the  cavity  of  the  chest,is  sullicient, 
rightly  managed,  to  support  the  body  in  the 
water.  If  the  balancer  stretches  out  his 
arms  at  their  full  length,  and  brings  them 
in  a line  behind  his  head,  his  legs  and  feet 
will  rise  to  the  surface  of  the  water— his 
toes  will  appear  above  it,  and  he  will  lie 
like  a plank  upon  the  water  for  any  length 
of  time  he  pleases.  This  is  the  result  of  the 
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fact  tliat  the  lungs  have  now  become  the 
centre  of  the  body,  the  head  and  arms  at 
one  end  balancing  the  legs  and  feet  at  the 
other.  To  swim  on  the  back,  feet  first. — 
Proceed  as  described  at  the  commencement 


Fig.  6. 

of  the  directions  for  balancing,  allowing  the 
liead  to  fall  gently  backwards;  press  the 
hands  downwards  and  backwards,  with  the 
palms  slightly  hollowed.  The  feet  will  im- 
mediately rise  to  the  surface,  when  the 
hands  may  be  used  to  press  the  water 
exactly  as  oars  ; propel  the  body  forward 
by  successive  strokes,  the  hands  being  raised 
edgewise,  and  passed  gently  along  the  sides 
till  they  descend  for  another  stroke.  To 
swim  on  the  back,  head  first. — This  is  to  be  done 
in  several  ways.  Method  the  first:  Throw 
your  head  gently  back,  as  seen  in  fig.  6, 
bringing  your  feet  to  the  surface;  let 
your  arms  lie  close  down  by  your  sides, 
moving  your  hands  in  the  same  manner  as 
when  sculling,  with  a quick  thrusting 


Fig.  C. 

motion  towards  the  feet,  returning  edge- 
wise, thumbs  first,  by  bending  the  arms,  and 


pushing  again  towards  thefeet,  by  straight- 
ening the  arms  close  to  the  sides.  By  this 
plan  a very  quick  progress  through  the 
water  may  be  effected,  and  it  may  be  conti- 
nued for  a long  time.  Method  the  second : 
Throw  yourself  round  on  your  back,  without 
stopping  (we  will  suppose  that  you  are 
swimming  in  the  manner  first  described), 
and  you  will  retain  some  of  the  impetus 
already  acquired.  Then  let  both  arms  and 
hands  describe  segments  of  circles  in  a back- 
ward direction,  like  the  paddle-  wheels  of  a 
steamer  ; or  you  may  vary  this,  but  letting 
the  arms  circulate  alternately,  as  in  the 
hand  over  hand  swimming.  Method  the 
third  : Both  hands  and  arms  are  used,  as  in 
the  last  method,  but  in  addition,  the  feet  and 
legs  are  used  in  a thrusting  action.  The 
motion  with  the  legs  takes  place  while  the 
hands  are  in  the  air.  Treading  water.  — To  do 
this,  allow  your  feet  to  descend  perpendi- 
cularly on  the  water,  and  by  an  action  simi- 
lar to  that  of  stepping  up  a ladder,  you  will 
be  able  to  keep  your  head  and  neck  above 
the  surface.  The  hands  may  be  made  to 
assist  materially  by  a kind  of  pawing 
motion,  the  back  upwards  in  the  downward 
stroke.  In  regaining  their  position  they 
turn  sideways.  By  the  union  of  the  powers 
of  the  hands  and  feet,  treading  water  may 
be  continued  for  a length  of  time.  By 
inclining  the  body  to  the  left  or  right,  you 
may  advance  in  any  direction  yon  choose 
although  the  progress  will  be  but  slow. 
There  are  a variety  of  feats  to  be  performed 
in  the  water  wdiich,  when  you  have  con- 
quered your  first  timidity,  you  may  easily 
do:  such  as  trimming  the  toe-nails,  holding 
one  leg  out— w’hich  may  be  best  learned 
from  the  observation  of  other  and  older 
swimmers. 

SWISS  CREAM. — Flavour  ■with  lemon- 
peel  one  pint  of  cream  (leaving  out  a little 
to  mix  with  two  teaspnoufuls  of  tine  dried 
flour  to  a smooth  batter) ; add  si.x  ounces  of 
lump  sugar;  put  the  cream  and  sugar  into 
a saucepan,  and,  when  boiling,  add  by 
degrees  the  flour ; simmer  four  or  five 
minutes,  stirring  all  the  time ; pour  it  out, 
and,  when  cold,  mi.x  with  it  by  degrees  the 
juice  of  two  lemons.  Take  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  macaroons,  put  part  of  them  in  a 
dish,  and  pour  over  them  a glass  id'  white 
wine,  then  p.irt  of  the  cream,  then  maca- 
roons and  cream  again  ; ornament  with 
sliced  citron.  It  should  be  made  some 
hours  before  w’nnted. 

SWISS  FUDDING.-Butter  a pie-dish, 
and  put  into  it  a layer  of  bread  crumbs,  then 
a layer  of  sliced  apples,  sprinkle  over  moist 
sugar,  then  a layer  of  bread  crumbs,  next  oi 
apples  and  sugar,  and  so  on  till  the  dish  is 
filled,  finishing  with  a thick  layer  of  crumbs  ; 
melt  fresh  butter  and  pour  over  it.  Grate 
in  a little  nutmeg,  and  bake  an  hour. 

SWOONING.— A gr:idual  fainting  away, 
with  a complete  or  partial  loss  of  conscious- 
ness.—See  Fainting. 

S Y LL  A BU  li,  Ek.mon. — To  a pint  of  cream 
put  a pound  of  refined  sugar,  the  juice  of 
seven  lemons,  grate  the  rinds  of  two  lemons 
Into  a pint  of  white  wine  and  half  a pint  of 
cauary ; then  put  the  whole  into  a deep  pot, 
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and  whisk  it  for  half  an  hour.  Put  it  in 
glasses  the  night  before  it  is  wanted.  It  is 
better  for  standing  two  or  three  days  ; but 
it  will  keep  a week  if  required. 

53"  Cream,  1 pint;  sugar,  lib.;  lemons, 
juice  of  7,  rinds  of  2 ; white  wine,  1 pint ; 
canaiw  wine,  j pint. 

SYLLABUB,  Somersetshire.— Put  into 
a large  bowl  a pint  of  port  wine  and  a pint 
of  sherry ; sweeten  to  taste.  Then  fill  the 
bowl  up  with  milk,  and,  after  letting  it 
stand  for  twenty  minutes,  cover  it  well  v ith 
clouted  cream  ; grate  nutmeg  over  all,  add 
pounded  cinnamon,  and  strew  thickly  with 
nonpareil  comfits. 

Port  wine,  1 pint;  sherry,  1 pint; 
sugar  to  sweeten ; milk  and  clouted  cream, 
sufficient ; nutmeg  or  cinnamon,  to  flavour. 

SYLLABUB,  Staffordshire.— Put  a 
pint  of  cider  into  a bowl,  with  a wineglass- 
Inl  of  brandy,  some  sugar  and  nutmeg. 
Pour  a quart  of  new  warm  milk  into  it  from 
a jug  held  up  high,  and  moved  in  a circular 
direction.  Grate  nutmeg  on  the  top,  or 
strew  with  nonpareil  comfits. 

igr  Cider,  i pint ; brandy,  1 wineglassful; 
sugar,  to  sweeten;  nutmeg,  to  flavour; 
milk.  1 quart. 

SYLLABUB,  WniPPED.-Make  a strong 
whip,  as  for  trifle.  Mix  a pint  of  cream 
with  half  a pint  of  sweet  wine,  sugar  to 
taste,  and  flavour  with  the  juice  and  grated 
peel  of  a lemon  and  a little  cinnamon. 
Stir  this  briskly,  and  (ill  the  glasses  within 
half  an  inch  of  the  brim.  Witha  spoon,  lay  a 
little  of  the  whip  liglitly  on  the  top  of  each. 

IE3*  Whip,  as  for  trifle;  cream,  1 pint; 
sweet  wine,  i pint ; sugar,  to  sweeten ; 
lemon- juice,  rind,  and  cinnamon,  to  flavour. 

SYPHON.— Tliis  implement  is  frequently 
found  convenient  for  transferring  beer  or 
other  liquor  from  one  vessel  to  another,  as 
by  its  aid  the  liquor  may  be  decanted  with- 
out disturbing  the  sediment;  and,  also,  the 
liquor  can  be  thus  transferred  without 
making  any  aperture  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  vessel.  For  ordinary  purposes,  such  a 
syphon  as  that  seen  in  the  engraving  will 


do.  To  use  it,  the  short  end  must  be  placed 
in  the  liquor  to  be  decanted,  and  by  sucking 
with  tiie  mouth  or  other  method,  througii 
the  other  end,  it  must  be  raised  in  the  tube 
so  as  to  run  out ; and  it  will  then  continue 
to  run  of  it.‘>eif  until  the  vessel  Is  emptied. 
Cut,  as  sucking  by  the  mouth  is  on  many 
accounts  inconvenient,  the  same  cfl^ect  may 
be  produced  by  inverting  the  syphon,  and 
filliBg  it  with  the  liquor;  then  keeping  the 
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two  ends  stopped  with  the  Anger,  or  other- 
wise, introduce  the  short  end  into  the 
liquor,  unstop  the  ends  of  the  syphon,  and 
the  liquor  will  flow.  In  the  syphon  it  is 
essential  that  the  leg  through  which  the 
liquor  flows  shall  be  longer  than  the  other, 
as  the  whole  action  depends  upon  this ; for 
it  is  the  greater  weight  of  the  fluid  in  the 
longer  leg  that  overbalances  that  of  the 
shorter  leg.  Small  glass  syphons  are  solo 
of  both  forms  a and  b,  and  are  found 
extremely  useful  for  decanting  many  liquids, 
where  it  is  desirable  to  draw  the  fluid  from 
the  top  instead  of  the  bottom,  and  where 
any  disturbance  would  be  injurious. 

SYRUP.— A saturated,  or  nearly  satu- 
rated, solution  of  sugar  in  water,  either 
simple,  flavoured,  or  medicated.  In  the 
preparation  of  syrups,  care  should  be  taken 
to  employ  the  best  reflned  sugar,  and  either 
distilled  water  or  filtered  rain  w’ater;  by 
which  they  will  be  rendered  much  less  I'ame 
to  spontaneous  decomposition,  and  will  be 
perlectly  transparent  without  the  trouble  oi 
clarification.  When  inferior  sugar  is  em- 
ployed, clarification  is  always  necessary. 
This  is  best  done  by  dissolving  the  sugar  in 
the  w’ater,  or  other  aqueous  dissolvent,  in 
the  cold,  and  then  beating  up  a.  little  of  the 
cold  syrup  with  some  white  of  egg,  and  an 
ounce  or  two  of  cold  water,  until  the  mixture 
froths  well.  This  must  be  added  to  the 
syrup  in  the  boiler,  and  the  whole  whisked 
up  to  a good  froth.  Heat  should  now  be 
applied,  and  the  scum  which  forms  removed 
from  time  to  time  with  a clean  skimmer. 
As  soon  as  the  syrup  begins  to  slightly 
simmer,  it  must  be  removed  from  the 
lire,  and  allowed  to  stand  until  it  has 
cooled  a little,  when  it  should  be  again 
skimmed,  if  necessary,  and  then  passed 
through  clean  flannel.  "When  vegeta- 
ble  infusions  or  solutions  enter  into  the 
composition  of  syrups,  they  should  be  ren- 
dered perfectly  transparent  by  filtration  or 
clarification  before  being  added  to  the  sugar. 
The  proper  quantity  of  sugar  for  syrups  win, 
in  eencral,  be  found  to  be  two  pounds  to 
every  imperial  pint  of  w’ater  or  thin  aqueous 
fluid.  These  proportions,  allowing  lor  the 
water  that  is  lost  by  evaporation  during  the 
process,  are  those  best  calculated  to  produce 
a syrup  of  the  proper  consistence,  and 
poss^essing  good  keeping  qualities.  lu  the 
preparation  of  syrups,  it  is  o‘  ?r®a1e6t 
miportance  fo  employ  as  little  la  at  as 
possible,  as  a solution  of  sugar,  even  when 
kept  at  the  temperature  of  boiling  water, 
undergoes  slow  decomposition.  A good 
plan  Is  to  pour  the  water,  cold,  over  the 
sugar,  and  to  allow  tlie  two  to  remain  toge- 
tlicr  for  a few  hours,  in  a covered  vessel, 
occasionally  stirring,  and  then  to  apply  a 
gentle  heat  (preferably  that  of  steam  or  a 
water-balli)  to  finish  file  solution.  It  is 
erroneously  thought  by  some  persons  that 
a syrup  cannot  be  properly  prepared  hiiIcss 
it  is  well  boiled;  but  if  this  inetbod  be 
adopted,  the  ebullition  should  only  be  ol  the 
gentlest  kind,  and  should  be  clieckeA  after 
the  lapse  of  one  or  two  miniiles.  '*  hen  ft 
is  necessary  fo  thicken  a syrup  bv  boiling, 
a few  fragments  of  glass  should  be  intro- 
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duced,  in  order  to  lower  the  boiling  point. 
To  make  highly  transparent  syrups,  the 
sugar  should  be  in  a single  lump,  and  by 
preference  taken  from  the  bottom  or  broad 
end  of  the  loaf ; as,  when  taken  from  the 
end,  or  if  it  be  powdered  or  bruised,  the 
syrup  will  be  more  or  less  cloudy.  Syrups 
are  judged  to  be  sufficiently  boiled  when 
some  taken  up  in  a spoon  pours  out  like  oil ; 
or,  a drop  cooled  on  the  thumb-nail,  gives  a 
proper  thread  when  touched.  When'a  thin 
skin  appears  on  blowing  the  syrup,  it  is 
judged  to  be  completely  saturated.  The 
practice  of  completely  saturating  the  water 
with  sugar  is  a bad  one.  Under  ordinary 
circumstances,  a syrup  with  a very  slight 
excess  of  water  keeps  better  than  one  fully 
saturated.  In  the  latter  case,  a portion  of 
sugar  generally  crystallizes  out  on  standing, 
and  thus,  by  extracting  sugar  from  the 
remainder  of  the  syrup,  so  weakens  it,  that 
it  rapidly  ferments  and  spoils.  This  change 
proceeds  at  a rapidity  proportionate  to  the 
temperature.  Saturated  syrup,  kept  in  a 
vessel  that  is  frequently  uncorked  or  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  soon  loses  sufficient  water, 
by  evaporation  from  its  surface,  to  cause 
the  formation  of  minute  crystals  of  sugar, 
which,  falling  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel, 
continue  to  increase  in  size  at  the  expense 
of  the  sugar  in  the  solution.  On  the  other 
hand,  syrups  containing  too  much  water 
also  rapidly  ferment,  and  become  acescent ; 
but  of  the  two,  this  is  the  lesser  evil,  and 
may  be  more  easily  prevented.  The  pre- 
servation of  syrups  is  best  promoted  by 
keeping  them  in  a moderately  cool,  but  not 
very  cold  place.  They  are  better  kept  in 
small  rather  than  in  large  bottles,  as  the 
longer  a bottle  lasts  the  more  frequently  it 
will  be  opened,  and,  consequently,  the  more 
it  will  be  exposed  to  the  air.  By  bottling 
syrups  while  boiling  hot,  and  immediately 
corking  down  and  tying  the  bottles  over 
with  bladder,  perfectly  air-tight,  they  may 
be  preserved,  even  at  a summer  heat,  for 
years  without  lermenting  or  losing  their 
transparency.  The  crystallization  of  syrup, 
unless  it  be  over -saturated  with  sugar,  may 
be  prevented  by  the  addition  of  a little 
acetic  or  citric  acid.  The  fermentation 
of  syrujis  may  be  effectually  prevented 
by  the  addition  of  a little  sulphite  of 
potassa  or  of  lime.  Fermenting  syrups 
may  be  immediately  restored  by  exposiiig 
the  vessel  containing  them  to  the  Icin- 
perature  of  boiling  water.  In  making 
the  above  additions  to  syrup,  care  must  be 
had  not  to  mix  incompatible  substances. 
Thus,  in  general,  the  two  methods  referred 
to  cannot  be  practised  together. 
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TABLTO.— A well-known  article  of  house- 
hold furniture,  made  in  a variety  of  forms, 
according  to  the  use  to  which  it  is  to  be  put. 
Dining-tables  are  necessarily  of  various  sizes 


and  shapes,  to  suit  the  apartments,  number 
of  guests,  and  other  circumstances.  Nume- 
rous methods  have  been  contrived  for  in- 
creasing the  size  of  tables  on  occasion,  and 
of  causing  them  to  occupy  less  space  when 
out  of  use.  One  of  the  most  usual  is  the 
common  dining-table  made  of  mahogany, 
with  a fixed  centre  part,  and  folding  leaves 
or  flaps,  supported  by  fly-rails  and  legs  to 
draw  out  or  put  back  when  the  table  is 
placed  at  the  side  of  the  apartment.  These 
tables  may  he  square  or  round.  One  kind 
of  them,  called  a cottage  dining-table,  has 
the  fixed  centre  not  above  eighteen  inches 
wide,  to  take  up  as  little  room  as  possible 
when  put  away.  A square  table  may  be 
increased  to  an  oblong  one  by  having  fly- 
brackets  on  which  may  be  laid  loose  flaps. 
These  flaps  are  fixed  in  their  places  by  pegs 
that  drop  into  holes  in  the  brackets ; and 
they  may  be  strengthened  by  projecting  iron 
straps  let  into  the  table  below  the  top.  A 
thin  rail  may  be  put  on,  with  hinges  to  fold 
down,  and  conceal  the  flaps  when  the  table 
is  to  be  square.  When  a very  long  dining- 
table  is  required,  the  usual  method  is  to 
have  the  table  that  generally  stands  in  the 
centre  of  the  dining- room,  whether  square 
or  round,  so  contrived  that  it  separates 


in  two  as  in  the  annexed  figure,  and  having 
loose  flaps  placed  between,  supported  by 
slides  called  lopers,  that  draw,  forming  a 
series  of  joists,  the  whole  still  resting  only 
upon  four  legs  of  the  original  table ; this 
method  is  extremely  convenient,  as  it  pre- 
vents any  more  legs  coming  in  the  way  of 
the  guests.  In  this  manner  a table  may  bo 
made  nine  feet  long,  and  without  requiring 
any  additional  support;  and  one  advantage 
of  this  construction  is  that  it  obviates  the 
inconvenience  which  frequently  arises  when 
the  feet  are  numerous,  and  the  floor  not 
perfectly  level.  The  flaps,  when  not  used, 
are  kept  in  cases  made  on  purpose,  and 
placed  in  an  adjoining  room,  or  a receptacle 
may  be  contrived  for  them  in  a sideboard. 
It  is  essential  that  the  case  in  which  they 
are  kept  should  have  openings  to  admit  a 
free  circulation  of  air,  otherwise  the  flaps 
are  apt  to  warp  or  decay ; and  slips,  lined 
with  green  baize,  should  be  fixed  on  the 
case,  to  prevent  the  flaps  rubbing  against 
each  other,  or  being  stretched  on  taking  out 
or  putting  in.  Pembroke  tables  are  well- 
known  convenient  furniture,  frequently 
used  as  small  breakfast  or  dining- tables ; 
it  is  requisite  that  they  should  be  made  of 
well-seasoned  mahogany,  otherwise,  from 
the  lightness  of  their  structure,  they  soon 
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become  rickety  ; on  this  account  frequently 
they  can  be  most  depended  upon  after  they 
have  been  used  for  some  time.  Dressing 
tables  are  most  useful  pieces  of  bedroom 
furniture.  The  one  shown  in  the  engraving 


is  especially  so.  It  is  provided  with  two 
upper  drawers,  and  a Irame 
drawer  externally,  of  the  length  of  the  table 
beneath.  To  this  frame  a bag  of  fluted  silk 
is  attached,  tapering  downwards,  and  reach- 
ing within  six  inches  of  the  floor,  leaving 


of  this  kind,  termed  the  pedestal 
table,  is  one  of  the  most 
table  itself  rests  upon  a nest  of  drawers 
placed  at  either  end,  and  leaving  a SP®®®  ™ 
the  centre  to  admit  of  the  legs.  Part  ot  the 
top  may  be  made  to  lift  up  as  a desk  to 
write  on,  and  a shallow  drawer  may  pull  out 
in  the  right  to  hold  ink,  pens,  &c. ; and  also 
a shelf  may  be  made  to  draw  out  on  the  lett, 
to  increase  the  size  of  the  top  on  occasmns. 
It  would  be  a convenient  addition,  thong ii 

not  usual,  to  have  a cover  hinged  to  the 
back,  so  as  to  shut  over  the  top  entirely,  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  everything  on  it 
occasionally  with  a lock,  without  disturbing 
or  nutting  them  away,  and  this  cover,  when 
laid  back,  would  be  useful  to  give  niore  room 
for  holding  papers.  This  table  might  like- 
wise be  made  with  doors  to  coy^er  aU  the 
drawers,  in  which  case  one  lock  and  key 
would  serve  the  whole,  or  one  side  might 
be  fitted  up  for  portfolios,  or  large  books, 
mans  &c.  Ladies  work-tables  are  small 
tables  for  holding  the  Hgl't®®  ajticles  of 
their  work,  and  are  generally  htted  up  with 
convenient  places  for  cottons,  needley  pins, 
scissors.  &o.  They  are  sometimes  plain,  of 
mahogany,  with  small  drawers,  or  with  a 
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enough  of  space  to  allow  room  for  the 
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feet  and  icnees  when  the  lady  is  sitting 
before  the  table.  This  bag  pulls  out  like  a 
drawer,  and  has  a wooden  bottom,  to  wnion 
may  be  fixed  stands,  on  which  to  P*®®® 
bonnets  ; and  hooks  may  be  attached  to  the 
inside  of  the  wooden  frame  from  which  the 
silk  bag  hangs,  on  which  to  place  caps. 
Pier  tables  are  those  which  are  placed 
against  the  piers  between  the  windows; 
the  tops  are  generally  formed  of  some 
precious  marble  or  scagliola.  When  a slab 
of  the  pier  table  is  supported  by  what  is 
termed  in  architecture  a console,  it  is  called  a 
console  table.  Pier  tables  are  likewise  sup- 
ported by  short  columns  or  grotesques,  and 
sometimes  they  contain  cabinets  or  book- 
shelves. Frequently,  ornamental  vases  or 
other  objects  of  vertu  are  placed  upon  them. 
If  there  are  mirrors  in  the  apartment,  they 
are  best  placed  over  the  pier  tables,  because 
the  light  from  the  windows  coming  full  on 
the  face  is  reflected  in  the  mirror.  Card 
tables  were  formerly  made  with  the  top  to 
fold,  one  half  of  which  was  supported  by 
two  of  the  legs,  which  were  made  to  turn 
out.  They  are  now  made  upon  an  improved 
construction,  by  which  they  can  likewise 
have  the  top  to  fold,  but  may  stand  upon  a 
single  pillar.  The  folding  ton  is  made  to 
revolve  upon  the  frame,  until  it  comes  at 
right  angles  to  its  former  position,  \ylien  it 
exposes  a well  in  the  frame,  in  which  the 
cards,  &c.,  are  kept ; and  it  is  then  opened, 
being  supported  by  the  frame,  which  it  en- 
tirely covers.  These  card-tables  ®''®' 
fore,^  capable  of  every  kind  of  embellish- 
ment as  well  as  any  occasional  tables,  and 
there  is  nothing  in  their  ®PP«’‘'''^"®®, 
distinguish  them  particularly  from  other 
tables*.  Library  tables  require  to  be  made 
very  firm  and  solid.  The  top  is  usually 
covLed  with  leather  for  writing  on,  and 
they  are  furnished  with  arge  convenient 
drawers  for  holding  portfolios,  &c.  A table 
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silk  bag  fluted  with  a fringe,  as  in  the  an- 
nexed fi<^ure.  A work-table  may  also  be 
combined  with  one  for  writing  or  drawing, 
and  to  contain,  besides  the  usual  bag,  a 
desk,  to  raise  up,  for  reading,  with  con- 
venient places  for  writing  or  drawing 
materials^  with  a sliding  shelf  at  <^''®  . 

TABLE-COVERS,  xp  Wasu.-A  bright 
windy  day  is  best  for  this  purpose,  f 'aving 
first  taken  out  all  the  grease  spots  ®no 
stains,  put  the  fable-cover  into  a tub  wuth 
clean  suds  of  white  soap  and  clear  water, 
warm,  but  not  too  hot  (in  which  have  been 
mixed  about  two  tablespoon  f ills  of  ox-gall  , 
and  wash  and  squeeze  it  well.  Ihen  wash 
it  through  a second  lather,  somewhat 
weaker,  of  soap,  but  without  any  gall  in  it. 
Afterwards  rinse  it  through  light  luke- 
warm suds,  just  tinged  with  soap.  Instead 
of  wringing  (which  will  shrivel  it)  press  out 
as  much  of  the  water  as  you  can  with  your 
hands,  then  foid  it  up  in  a tight  long  fold, 
and  roll  and  iiress  it  hard  with  both  hands 
on  a clean  ironing-table,  having  set  a tub  to 
catch  the  water  that  drips  from  it  during 
the  process.  Itoll  it  always  from  you, 
towards  the  end  of  the  table.  When  the 
water  ceases  to  come  Ifom  it,  shake  and 
stretch  it  well,  and  dry  it  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible ; but  not  by  the  fire.  Go  to  it 
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frequently  while  di-yrng,  and  stretch  and 
shake  it.  While  it  is  yet  damp,  take  it  in, 
spread  it  on  an  ironing- sheet,  and  iron  it 
on  the  wrong  side,  pressing  it  hard. 

TABLE,  Laying  out  of. — The  laying 
out  of  the  table  for  the  various  repasts  of 
the  day,  is  as  follows  : For  breakfast,  a white 
cloth  is  spread  over  the  table,  and  as  many 
cups  and  saucers  of  a large  size  are  arranged 
upon  it  as  there  are  persons  to  partake  of 
the  meal.  For  greater  convenience,  the 
lady  who  presides  at  the  breakfast-table 
sometimes  prefers  having  all  the  cups  and 
saucers  placed  at  her  left  hand.  Therq 
must  also  be  placed  the  tea-pot  or  coffee- 
pot, or  both,  as  may  be  required ; a milk 
jug,  with  hot  milk  in  it  for  the  coffee,  and 
another  with  cold  milk  for  the  tea ; a slop- 
basin,  spoons,  sugar-basin  and  tongs,  small 
plates  and  knives  and  forks,  egg-cups  and 
eggl-spoons,  saltcellars,  mustard-pot,  &c. 
A clean  bright  kettle,  filled  with  boiling 
water,  must  be  set  on  the  hob.  An  uncut 
loaf  on  a plate,  with  a knife;  a butter- 
dish and  knife.  If  cold  meat  be  taken  for 
breakfast,  it  should  be  placed  at  the  end  or 
side  of  the  table  opposite  the  presiding  lady, 
and  with  it  a carving-knife  and  fork.  If  an 
urn  is  used,  it  must  be  placed  behind  the 
teapot  on  a rug  or  mat.  For  dinner. — The 
first  thing  is  to  see  that  the  saltcellars  and 
castors  are  properly  supplied.  Then  wipe 
the  bread-basket,  waiters,  spoons,  and 
sauce-ladles,  and  arrange  everything  re- 
quired upon  the  dinner-tray,  so  that  it  may 
be  readily  carried  into  the  dining-room. 
About  half  an  hour  before  dinner-time,  the 
table  should  be  dusted,  and  the  cloth  neatly 
spread  over  it,  taking  care  that  the  centre 
pattern  of  the  cloth,  if  it  have  one,  be 
exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  table.  The  tray 
should  then  be  taken  to  the  dining-room, 
and  set  in  a convenient  corner  for  trans- 
ferring the  things  irom  it  to  the  table.  In 
, placing  the  various  articles,  first  put  a salt- 
cellar at  each  corner  of  the  table,  if  there 
are  four;  if  only  two,  one  at  one  corner  of 
the  table  at  the  top,  and  the  other  at  the 
corresponding  corner  at  the  bottom  ; laying 
either  one  or  two  tablespoons  by  the  side  of 
each.  Then  place  a carving-knil'e  and  fork, 
and  a gravy  spoon,  and  a plain  knife  and 
fork  inside  of  the  carvers  at  the  top  of  the 
table,  and  the  same  at  the  bottom ; the 
handle  of  the  gravy  spoon  to  the  right  hand, 
and  the  bowl  to  the  left.  At  the  top  of  the 
table,  lay  the  llsh  slice  in  the  same  manner, 
and  at  the  bottom  the  soup-ladle;  then 
place  a knife  and  fork,  a dessert-spoon,  a 
tumbler,  a wine-glass,  and  a piece  ol  bread, 
for  each  person  who  is  about  to  dine.  The 
bread  should  be  laid  at  the  left  hand  of  each 
guest,  that  it  may  not  interi'ero  with  the 
glasses,  which  are  on  the  right.  A water 
decanter  should  be  jdaced  nt  each  corner  of 
the  table,  if  there  are  lour  ; if  only  two,  one 
at  each  ol  the  two  remote  corners,  or  one 
in  the  middle  at  each  side  of  the  table.  If 
water  decanters  arc  not  used,  lilt  a jog 
with  spring  water,  and  set  it  on  the  side- 
board ready  to  fill  the  tumblers,  ns  the 
company  may  retiuire.  If  the  dishes  are  not 
too  numerous,  they  should  be  conveyed  to 


the  dining-room  on  a tray ; but  if  the  tray 
will  not  contain  them,  they  may  be  taken 
up  separately.  For  tea.— Place  the  teapot 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  tray  in  front  of 
the  lady  who  makes  tea;  the  sugar-basin, 
milk-jug,  and  slop-basin,  behind  the  teapot ; 
and  around,  cups,  saucers  and  teaspoons, 
one  for  each  person.  A small  plate  should 
be  also  laid  for  each  person ; the  toast,  if 
any,  under  a cover  ; cake,  if  usually  taken  ; 
and  a small  cottage  loaf,  with  a butter-dish 
and  a knife;  or,  if  preferred,  a plate  of 
nicely-cut  thin  bread  and  butter.  For 
supper.— yVhen  there  is  no  one  to  provide 
for  but  the  family,  it  is  usual  to  employ  a 
tray  with  open  hinges.  Over  this  a cloth  is 
laid,  and  the  things  required  placed  on  it, 
as  upon  a table.  When  the  tray  is  loaded, 
the  ends  and  sides  of  the  cloth  must  be 
turned  dow'n  smoothly,  and  the  sides  of  the 
tray  fastened  up.  When  the  tray  reaches 
the  table,  the  sides  of  the  tray  are  let  down, 
the  provisions  uncovered,  and  the  cloth 
spread  around.  On  a waiter,  or  small  tray, 
may  be  placed  the  malt  liquor  and  water, 
and  the  requisite  number  of  tumblers.  If 
there  is  a supper- party,  the  cloth  is  laid 
upon  the  table  nearly  the  same  as  for 
dinner;  but  a plate  is  put  for  each  person, 
with  a piece  of  bread  on  the  left  hand,  and 
a tumbler  and  wine-glass  on  the  right ; and 
at  each  of  the  two  remote  corners  of  the 
table  a small  plate  is  set,  with  a slice  ot 
butter  about  an  inch  in  thickness ; the  meat, 
poultry,  &c.,  is  garnished  with  sprigs  of 
parsley,  and  laid  on  the  table  the  same  as 
for  dinner. 

TAMARIND  DRINK. — Boil  three  pints 
of  water  with  an  ounce  and  a half  of  tama- 
rinds, three  ounces  of  currants,  and  two 
ounces  of  stoned  raisins,  till  about  a third 
has  evaporated.  Strain ; add  a bit  of 
lemon- peel,  which  is  to  be  removed  in  half 
an  hour,  then  cool. 

TAMARINDS. — Of  the  two  species  of 
the  genus  iamarindus,  the  fruit  is  much 
larger  in  the  East  Indian  than  the  AVest 
Indian.  The  shell  being  removed,  there 
remains  the  flat,  square,  hard  seed  em- 
bedded in  a pulp,  with  membranous  fibres 
running  through  it.  In  the  East  Indies 
the  pulp  is  either  dried  in  the  sun  and  used 
for  home  consumption,  or,  with  salt  added, 
it  is  dried  in  copper  ovens.  This  kind  is 
sent  to  Europe.  The  sort  called  natural 
tamarinds,  is  much  darker  and  drier  than 
the  West  Indian,  which  are  called  prepared 
tamarinds.  The  AVest  Indian  tamarinds 
reach  maturity  in  June,  July,  and  August, 
when  they  are  collected,  and  the  shell  being 
removed,  they  are  put  into  jar.s,  either  with 
layers  of  sugar  jiut  between  them,  or 
boiling  syrup  poured  over  them,  which 
penetrates  to  the  bottom.  Prepared  tama- 
rind.s,  therefore,  contain  much  more  saccha- 
rine matter  than  the  others. 

TA.MING  OF  HORSES.  -This  subject 
has  been  partially  treated  of  under  the 
head  of  lIousu-TAMiNG.  but  at  the  period 
when  that  article  was  written,  the  precise 
method  pursued  by  .Air.  Rarey  (the  univer- 
sally acknowledged  Uprse  Tamer)  had  not 
yet  been  made  public.  It  will  scarcely  be  out 
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of  place,  therefore,  to  preaent  abrief  abstract 
of  the  various  modes  certainly  adopted  by 
Mr.  Rarey,  in  bringing  about  the  wonderful 
results  which  have  attended  his  efforts  in 
this  direction.  Earey’s  theory  is  founded 
on  the  following  three  fundamental  princi- 
ples. First,  that  the  horse  is  so  constituted 
by  nature  that  he  will  not  offer  resistance 
to  any  demand  made  upon  him  which  he 
fully  comprehends,  if  made  in  a way  con- 
sistent with  the  laws  of  his  nature.  Second, 
that  he  has  no  consciousness  of  his  strength 
beyond  his  experience,  and  can  be  handled 
according  to  our  will  without  force,  third, 
that  we  can,  in  compliance  with  the  laws  of 
his  nature  by  which  he  examines  all  things 
new  to  him,  take  any  object,  however 
frightful,  around,  over,  or  on  him,  that  does 
fiot  inflict  pain,  without  causing  him  to  tear. 
To  drive  a horse  that  is  very  wild  and  has  any 
vicious  habits. — Take  up  one  lore-foot  and 
bend  his  knee  till  his  hoof  is  bottom  upwards, 
and  nearly  touching  the  body ; then  ahp 
a loop  over  his  knee,  and  up  until  it  comes 
above  the  pastern-joint,  to  keep  it  up,  being 
careful  to  draw  the  loop  together  between 
the  hoof  and  pastern-joint,  with  a second 
strap  of  some  kind  to  prevent  the  loop  from 
slipping  down  and  coming  off.  This  will 
leave  the  horse  standing  on  three  legs  ; you 
can  now  handle  him  as  you  wish,  lor  it  is 
utterly  impossible  for  him  to  kick  in  this 


position.  There  is  something  in  this  opera- 
tion of  taking  up  one  foot  that  conquers  a 
horse  quicker  and  more  surely  than  anything 
else  you  can  do  to  him— the  chief  reason 
being,  that  by  conquering  one  member  you 
conquer,  to  a great  extent,  the  whole  liorse. 
When  the  horse’s  foot  is  llrst  tied  up,  he 
will  sometimes  become  very  wild,  and  strike 
with  his  knee,  and  try  every  possible  way 
to  get  it  down,  but  he  cannot  do  that,  and 
will  soon  give  up.  This  will  conquer  him 
better  than  anything  you  could  do,  and 
without  any  possible  danger  of  hurting 
himself  or  the  operator  either,  for  you  can 
tie  up  his  foot  and  sit  down  and  look  at 
him  till  he  tires.  When  you  lind  that  he  Is 
conquered,  go  to  liim,  let  down  Ida  loot,  rub 
his  leg  witli  your  hand,  caress  him,  and  let 
him  rest  a little;  tlien  put  it  up  again. 
Repeat  this  a few  times,  always  putting  up 
the  same  foot,  and  he  will  soon  learn  to 
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travel  on  three  legs,  so  that  you  can  drive 
him  some  distance.  As  soon  as  he  gets  a 
little  used  to  this  way  of  travelling,  put  on 
your  harness,  and  hitch  him  to  a sulky. 
You  need  not  be  fearful  of  his  doing  any 
damage  while  he  has  one  foot  up,  lor  Im 
cannot  kick,  neither  can  he  run  fast  enough 
to  do  any  harm.  If  he  wants  to  run,  you 
can  let  him  have  the  lines  and  the  whip 
too,  with  perfect  safety,  for  he  can  go  but  a 
slow  gait  on  three  legs,  and  will  soon  be 
tired  and  willing  to  stop ; only  hold  him 
enough  to  guide  him  in  the  right  direction, 
and  he  will  soon  be  tired,  and  willing  to 
stop  at  the  word.  Thus  you  will  effectually 
cure  him  at  once  of  any  further  notion  of 
running  off.  Generally  speaking,  horses 
kick  because  they  are  afraid  of  what  is 
behind  them,  and  when  they  kick  against  it 
and  it  hurts  them,  they  will  only  kick  the 
harder;  and  this  will  hurt  them  still  more, 
and  cause  them  to  remember  the  circuin- 
stance  much  longer,  and  also  make  it  still 
more  difficult  to  persuade  them  to  have  any 
confidence  in  anything  dragging  behind 
them  again.  But  by  the  method  suggested 
above,  horses  may  be  harnessed  to  a rattling 
sulky,  plough,  waggon,  or  anything  else 
in  its  worst  shape.  The  horses  may  be 
frightened  at  first,  but  they  cannot  kick  or 
do  anything  to  hurt  themselves,  and  will 
soon  find  that  you  do  not  intend  to  hurt 
them,  and  then  they  will  not  care  any  more 
about  it.  You  can  then  let  down  the  leg 
and  drive  along  gently  without  any  further 
trouble.  By  this  process,  a horse,  li  he 
kick  ever  so  badly,  may  be  taught  to  go 
gently  in  harness  in  a few  hours’  time,  to 
make  a horse  lie  damn : bend  his  left  lore-leg 
and  slip  a loop  over  it,  so  that  he  cannot 
get  it  down.  Then  put  a surcingle  round 
his  body,  and  fasten  one  end  of  a long  strap 
around  the  other  fore-leg,  just  above  the 
hoof.  Place  the  other  end  under  the  pr- 
cin"le,  so  as  to  keep  the  strap  in  the  right 
direction,  take  a short  hold  of  it  with  your 
right  hand,  stand  on  the  left  side  of  the 
horse,  grasp  the  bit  in  your  left  hand,  pull 
steadily  on  the  strap  with  your  right,  aM 
bear  against  his  shoulder  till  you  cause  him 
to  move.  As  soon  as  he  lilts  his  ^ 
your  pulling  will  raise  the  other  foot,  and 


he  will  have  to  come  on  his  knees.  As  soon 
as  a horse  recovers  from  his  astonishment 
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at  being;  brought  to  his  knees,  he  begins  to 
resist,  that  is,  he  rears  upon  his  hind  legs 
and  springs  about  in  a manner  that  is  truly 
alarming.  At  this  juncture  you  must  re- 
member that  your  business  is  not  to  set 
your  strength  against  the  horse’s  strength, 
but  merely  to  follow  him  about,  holding  the 
Strap  just  tight  enough  to  prevent  himfrom 
putting  out  his  off  fore-leg.  As  long  as 
you  keep  close  to  him  and  behind  his 
shoulders,  you  are  in  little  danger.  The 
bridle  in  the  left  hand  must  be  used  like 
steering  lines : by  pulling  to  the  right  or 


lef  as  occasion  requires,  the  horse,  turning 
on  his  hind  legs,  may  be  guided  just  as 
a boat  is  steered  by  the  rudder  lines ; 
or,  pulling  straight,  the  horse  may  be 
latigued,  by  being  forced  to  walk  backwards. 
The  strap,  passing  through  the  surcingle, 
keeps  the  trainer  in  his  right  place ; he  is 
not  to  pull  or  in  any  way  fatigue  himself 
more  than  he  can  help,  but,  standing 
upright,  simply  follow  the  horse  about, 
guiding  him  with  the  bridle  away  from  the 
walls  when  needful.  To  do  this  well  requires 
considerable  nerve,  coolness,  and  patience, 
and  at  times  agility;  for  sometimes  the 
animal  will  make  a very  stout  light,  and 
even  jump  sideways  with  both  fore-legs  fast. 
When  held  and  guided  properly,  few  horses 
resist  longer  than  ten  minutes.  Usually, 
after  a violent  struggle  of  eight  minutes, 
the  animal  sinks  forward  on  his  knees, 
sweating  profusely,  with  heaving  Hanks 
and  quivering  tail.  Then  is  the  time  to  get 
him  into  a comfortabie  position  for  lying 
down ; if  he  still  resists,  he  may  be  forced 
by  the  bit  to  waik  backwards.  Then,  too, 
by  pushing  gently  at  his  shoulder,  or  by 
pulling  steadily  the  off-rein,  you  can  get 
him  to  lull,  in  the  one  case,  on  the  near 
side,  in  the  other,  on  the  off  side ; but  the 
assistance  rendered  should  be  so  sliglit  that 
the  horse  must  not  be  able  to  resist  it.  The 
horse  will  often  give  a llnal  spring,  when  he 
is  supposed  to  be  quite  beaten ; at  length, 
how'ever,  he  slides  over,  and  lies  down, 
panting  and  exhausted,  on  his  side.  If  he 
is  lull  of  corn,  and  well  bred,  take  advantage 
of  the  moment  to  tie  up  the  olf  fore-leg  to 
the  surcingle,  as  securely  as  the  other,  in  a 
slip  loop-kuot.  Now  let  the  horse  recover 


his  wind,  and  then  encourage  him  to  make 
a second  fight.  It  will  often  be  more  stub- 
born and  fierce  than  the  first.  The  object 


is  you  who,  by  your  superior  strength,  have 
conquered  him,  and  that  you  are  always 
able  to  conquer  him.  When  the  horse  lies 
down  for  the  second  or  third  time,  tho- 
roughly beaten,  the  time  has  arrived  for 
teaching  a few  more  of  the  practical  parts 
of  horse-training.  When  you  have  done 
all  that  you  desire  to  the  subdued  horse- 
smoothed  his  ears,  if  fidgety  about  the  ears ; 
the  hind-legs,  if  a kicker ; shown  him  a 
saddle,  and  allowed  him  to  smell  it,  and 
then  placed  it  on  his  back;  mounted  him 
yourself,  and  pulled  him  all  over— take  off 
all  the  straps.  In  moving  round  him  for 


the  purpose  of  gentling  him,  walk  slowly, 
always  from  the  head  round  the  tail,  and 
again  to  the  head  ; scrape  the  sweat  off  him 
with  a scraper ; rub  him  down  with  a wisp ; 
smooth  the  hair  of  his  legs,  and  draw  the 
fore  one  straight  out.  If  he  has  fought  hard, 
he  will  lie  like  a dead  horse,  and  scarcely 
stir.  You  must  now  again  go  over  him 
with  a very  gentle  motion  of  the  hand,  and 
with  this  operation  will  be  completed  your 
first  and  most  important  lesson.  You  may 
now  mount  on  the  back  of  an  unbroken 
colt,  and  teach  him  tliat  you  do  not  hurt 
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him  in  that  attitude : if  he  were  standing 
upright,  he  might  resist,  and  throw  yoin 
from  fright;  but  as  he  is  exhausted  and 
powerless,  he  has  time  to  find  out  that  you 
mean  him  no  harm.  You  can  lay  a saddle 
or  harness  on  him,  if  he  has  previously 
shown  aversion  to  them,  or  any  part  ot 
them  : his  head,  tail,  and  legs  are  all  sale 
for  your  friendly  caresses ; do  not  spare 
them,  and  speak  to  him  all  the  time. 
has  hitherto  resisted  shoeing,  now  is  the 
time  for  handling  his  fore  and  hind  legs 
kindly,  yet,  if  he  attempts  to  resist,  with 
a voice  of  authority.  If  he  is  a violent, 
savage,  confirmed  kicker,  as  soon  as  he  is 
down,  put  a pair  of  hobbles  on  liis  hind- 
legs. These  must  be  held  by  an  assistant 
on  whom  you  can  depend,  and  passed 
through  the  rings  of  the  surcingle;  wiUi 
the  horse’s  fore-legs  tied,  you  may  usefully 
spend  an  hour,  in  handling  his  legs,  tapping 
the  hoofs  with  your  hand  or  a hammer- 
all  this  to  be  done  in  a firm,  measured, 
soothing  manner;  only  now  and  then,  it 
he  resist,  crying,  as  you  paralyse  him  with 
the  ropes,  “ ll'o,  ho!"  in  a determined  i**^*^" 
tier  It  is  by  this  continued  soothing  and 
handling,  that  you  establish  confidence 
between  the  animal  and  yourself.  I atting 
him  as  much  as  you  deem  needful,  say  lor 
ten  minutes  or  a quarter  ot  an  hour,  you 
may  encourage  him  to  rise.  Some  horses 
will  require  a good  deal  of  helping,  and 
their  fore-legs  drawing  out  before  the“- 
It  may  be  as  well  to  remark,  that  the  hand- 
ling of  the  limbs,  especially  of  colts,  requires 

caution.  If  a horse,  unstrapped,  attempts 
to  rise,  you  may  easily  stop  him  by  taking 

hold  of  a fore-leg,  and  doubling  it  back  to 
the  strapped  position.  If  by  chance  he 
should  be  too  quick,  do  not  resist,  tor  it  is 
an  essential  principle  never  to  enter  into  a 
contest  with  a horse  unless  you  are  certain 
of  being  victorious.  In  all  these  operations 
you  must  be  calm  and  not  hurried.  When 
you  have  to  deal  with  a savage  kicker  that 
you  wish  to  subdue  and  compel  to  lie  down, 
have  a leather  surcingle  with  a ring  sewed 
on  the  belly  part ; and  when  the  hobbles 
are  buckled  on  the  hind-legs,  pass  the  ropes 
through  the  rings,  and  when  the  horse 
rises  again,  by  buckling  up  one  tore-leg, 
and  pulling  steadily,  when  needful,  at  the 
hind  legs,  or  tying  the  hobble  ropes  to  a 
collar,  you  reduce  him  to  perfect  helpless- 
ness ; he  finds  that  he  cannot  rear,  tor  you 
pull  his  hind-legs,  nor  kick,  tor  you  can 
pull  at  all  three  legs;  and  after  “■  lew 
attempts  he  gives  up  in  despair.  In  prac- 
tising the  art  of  taming,  an  average  horse 
may  be  subdued  by  an  average  horseman  ; 
but  a fierce,  determined,  vicious  horse  re- 
quires a man  above  the  average  in  temper 
courage,  and  activity ; activity  and  skill  in 
tUering  being  of  more  importance  than 
Strength.  It  is  seldom  necessary  to  lay  a 
colt  down  more  than  twice.  I’erhaps  the 
best  way  is  to  begin  practising  the  strap 
moverents  with  a'donkey  or  a quiet  horse 
full  of  grass  or  water,  and  so  go  on  irom 
day  to  day  with  the  same  perseverance  as 
though  you  were  practising  skating  or  any 
Other  art.  Uemember  you  must  not  be  in  a 
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hurry,  and  you  must  not  chatter.  Wh^ 
you  teel  impatient,  you  had  better  leave  off, 
and  begin  again  another  day.  And  the 
same  with  your  horse : you  must  not  tire 
him  with  one  lesson,  but  you  must  give  him 
at  least  one  lesson  every  day,  and  two  or 
three,  if  he  is  very  nervous.  The  most 
curious  circumstance  of  all,  in  connection 
with  this  strapping-up  and  laying- down 
process,  is,  that  the  moment  the  horse  rises, 
he  seems  to  havecontracted  a personal  friend- 
ship for  the  operator,  and  with  a very  little 
encouragement  will  gener^ly  follow  him ; 
this  feeling  may  as  well  be  encouraged,  by 
giving  the  animal  a piece  of  carrot,  apple, 
or  bread.  It  is  an  excellent  practice  to 
accustom  all  horses  to  strange  sounds  and 
sights;  and  of  very  great  importance  to 
young  horses  which  are  to  be  ridden  or 
driven  in  large  towns.  To  accustom  a horse 
to  a drum ; place  it  near  him  on  the  ground, 
and,  without  facing  him,  induce  him  to 
smell  it  again  and  again,  until  he  is  tho- 
roughly accustomed  to  it.  Then  lift  it  up, 
and  slowly  place  it  on  the  side  of  his  neck, 
where  he  can  see  it,  and  tap  it  gently 
with  a stick  or  your  finger.  If  he  starts, 
pause,  and  let  him  carefully  examine  it. 
Then  re- commence,  gradually  moving  it 
backwards,  until  it  rests  on  his  withers,  by 
deo*rees  playing  louder  and  louder,  pausing 
always  when  he  seems  alarmed,  to  let  him 
look  at  it  and  smell,  if  needful.  In  a very 
few  minutes  you  may  play  with  all  your 
force,  without  his  taking  any  notice.  When 
this  practice  has  been  repeated  a few  times, 
the  horse,  however  spirited,  will  rest  ms 
nose  unmoved  on  the  big  drum  while  the 
loudest  sounds  are  being  produced.  To 
teach  a horse  to  tolerate  an  open  umbrella : go 
through  the  same  cautious  forms ; let  him 
see  it  and  smell  it;  open  it  by  degrees; 
gain  your  point  inch  by  inch,  passing  it 
always  from  his  eyes  to  his  neck,  and  irom 
his  neck  to  his  back  and  tail.  In  halt  an 
hour  any  horse  may  be  taught  that  no 
injury  is  intended  him ; and  he  may  thus 
be  familiarized  to  many  other  articles,  such 
as  the  riding-habit,  saddle-cloth,  &c.  To 
accustom  a horse  to  a 6if.— Use  a large  smooth 
snaffle-bit,  so  as  not  to  hurt  >V® 
a bar  on  each  side,  to  prevent  the  b t from 
Dullinir  through  either  way.  ^ Ihis  you 
shoulif  attach  to  the  head- stall  of  the  bridle, 
and  put  it  on  the  horse  without  any  reins  to 
it  and  let  him  run  loose  in  a large  stable  or 
shed  for  some  time,  until  he  becomes  some- 
what used  to  the  bit,  and  will  bear  it 
without  trying  to  get  it  out  of  his  mouth. 
It  would  be  well,  if  convenient,  to  repeat 


this  several  times  before  you  do  anything 
more  will!  the  animal ; us  soon  as  he  will 
bear  the  bit,  attach  a single  rein  to  it.  You 
should  also  have  a halter  on  the  horse,  or  a 
bridle  made  after  the  fashion  of  a halter, 
with  a strap  to  it,  so  that  you  can  hold  or 
lead  him  about  without  pulling  on  the  bit 
much,  lie  is  now  ready  for  the  saddle.  To 
break  a horse  to  harness.—  I’lace  him  in  a light 
stable,  take  the  harness  and  raise  it  very 
slowly  until  he  can  see  it,  let  him  smell  and 
feel  it  with  his  nose,  until  he  becomes 
familiar  with  it,  so  that  you  can  put  it  on 
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and  rattle  it  about  without  his  being  dis- 
turbed by  it.  As  soon  as  he  wili  bear  this, 
put  on  the  lines,  caress  him  as  you  draw 
them  over  him,  and  drive  him  about  in  the 
Stable,  till  he  will  bear  them  over  his  hips. 
As  soon  as  he  is  I'amiliar  with  the  harness 
and  lines,  take  him  out  and  put  him  by  the 
side  of  a gentle  horse.  Always  use  a bridle 
without  blinkers  when  you  are  breaking  a 
horse  to  harness.  Lead  him  to  or  around  a 
light  gig  or  phaeton;  let  him  look  at  it, 
touch  it  with  his  nose,  and  stand  by  it  till 
he  does  not  care  for  it ; then  puli  the  shafts 
a little  to  the  left,  and  stand  your  horse  in 
front  of  the  oii-wheel.  Let  some  one  stand 
on  the  right  side  of  the  horse,  and  hold  him 
by  the  bit,  while  you  stand  on  the  left  side 
facing  the  vehicle.  This  will  keep  him 
straight.  Run  your  lelt  hand  back  and  let 
it  rest  on  his  hip,  and  lay  hold  of  the  shafts 
with  your  right,  bringing  up  very  gently  to 
the  left  hand,  which  still  remains  stationary. 
Do  not  let  anything  but  your  arm  touch  his 
back,  and  as  soon  as  you  have  the  shafts 
square  over  him,  let  the  person  on  the  oppo- 
site side  take  hold  of  one  of  them,  and  lower 
them  very  geutly  to  the  shaft-bearers.  Be 
very  slow  and  deliberate  about  hitching; 
the  longer  time  you  take  the  better,  as  a 
general  thing.  When  you  have  the  shafts 
placed,  shake  them  slightly,  so  that  the 
horse  will  feel  them  on  each  side.  As  soon 
as  he  will  bear  them  without  starting, 
fasten  the  braces,  &c.,  and  urge  him  along 
very  slowly.  Let  one  man  lead  the  horse, 
to  keep  him  gentle,  while  the  other  works 
gradually  back  with  the  lines  till  he  can  get 
behind  and  drive  him.  After  you  have  driven 
him  in  this  way  for  a short  distance,  you 
can  get  into  the  vehicle,  and  all  will  go 
right.  It  is  very  important  that  the  horse 
should  proceed  gently  when  he  is  first 
hitched.  Alter  he  has  been  walked  awhile, 
there  is  not  nearly  so  much  danger  of  his 
starting.  If  the  animal  is  very  wild,  it  is 
better  to  put  up  one  loot  the  first  time  he  is 
driven.  With  the  leg  strapped  up,  the 
lighter  the  break  or  gig  the  better,  and  four 
wheels  are  better  than  two.  To  make  a 
horse  follow  a person. — 'J'urn  him  into  a large 
stable  or  shed,  where  there  is  no  chance  of 
escape,  with  a halter  or  bridle  on.  Go  to 
him  and  coax  him  a little,  take  hold  of  liis 
halter  and  turn  him  towards  you,  at  the 
same  time  touching  him  liglitly  over  the 
hips  with  a long  whip.  Lead  him  the  length 
of  the  stable,  rubbing  him  on  the  neck, 
saying,  in  a steady  lone  of  voice,  as  you  lead 
him,  •'  Come  along,  boy  ! ” or  use  his  name 
instead  of  “boy,”  if  you  choose.  Eveiy 
time  you  turn,  touch  him  slightly  with  the 
whip,  to  make  him  step  up  close  to  you,  and 
then  caress  liim  with  your  liand.  He  will 
soon  learn  to  hurry  up,  to  escape  the  whip 
and  to  be  caressed,  and  you  can  make  him 
follow  you  around  without  taking  liold  of 
the  halter.  If  lie  should  stop  and  turn  lr*m 
you,  give  him  a few  sharp  cuts  about  tlie 
hind  legs,  and  he  will  soon  turn  his  head 
towards  you,  when  you  must  always  caress 
him.  A few  lessons  of  this  kind  will  make 
hlnvrun  after  you,  when  he  sees  the  motion 
of  the  whip ; in  twenty  or  thirty  minutes 


he  will  follow  you  about  the  stable.  After 
you  have  given  him  two  or  three  lessons  in 
the  stable,  take  him  out  into  a small  field 
and  train  him ; and  thence  you  can  take 
him  into  the  road  and  make  him  follow  you 
anywhere  and  run  after  you.  'I'o  make  a horse 
stand  without  holding.— After  he  has  been  well 
broken  to  follow  you,  place  him  in  the 
centre  of  the  stable,  begin  at  his  head  to 
caress  him,  gradually  working  backward. 
If  he  move,  give  him  a cut  with  the  whip, 
and  ifut  him  back  to  the  same  spot  whence 
he  started.  If  he  stand,  caress  him  as  before, 
and  continue  coaxing  him  in  this  way  until 
you  get  round  him,  without  making  him 
move.  Keep  walking  round  him,  increasing 
your  pace,  and  only  touch  him  occasionally. 
Enlarge  your  circle  as  you  walk  round,  and 
if  he  then  moves,  give  him  another  cut  with 
the  whip,  and  put  him  back  to  his  place.  If 
he  stands,  go  to  him  frequently  and  caress 
him,  and  then  walk  round  him  again.  Do 
not  keep  him  in  one  position  too  long  at  a 
time,  but  make  him  come  to  you  occa- 
sionally, and  follow  you  around  the  stable. 
Then  make  him  stand  in  another  place,  and 
proceed  as  before.  You  should  not  train 
your  horse  more  than  half  an  hour  at  a time. 
To  cure  .jibbing.— Horses  contract  the  dan- 
gerous vice  of  jibbing,  by  improper  manage- 
ment. When  a horse  jibs  in  harness,  it  is 
generally  from  some  mismanagement, 
excitement,  confusion,  or  from  not  knowing 
how  to  pull ; but  seldom  from  any  unwil- 
lingness to  perform  all  that  he  understands. 
High-spirited,  free- going  horses,  are  the 
most  subject  to  jibbing,  and  only  so  because 
drivers  do  not  properly  understand  how  to 
manage  this  kind.  The  whipping  of  horses 
under  such  a condition  is  an  error  of  judg- 
ment. When  a horse  jibs,  or  is  a little 
excited,  if  he  wants  to  start  quickly,  or 
looks  around  and  does  not  want  to  go,  there 
is  something  wrong,  and  he  needs  kind 
treatment  immediately.  Caress  him  kindly, 
and  if  he  does  not  understand  at  once  what 
you  want  him  to  do,  he  will  not  be  so  much 
e.xcited  as  to  jump  and  break  things,  and 
do  everything  through  lear.  As  long  as  you 
are  calm,  and  keep  down  the  e.xcitement  of 
the  horse,  the  chances  are  that  you  will 
make  him  understand  you,  which  you  would 
not  do  by  harsh  treatment.  Almost  any 
horse,  after  lirstjibbiug,  will  start  kindly  if 
you  let  him  stand  five  or  ten  minutes,  as 
though  there  was  nothing  wrong,  and  then 
speak  to  him  with  a steady  voice,  and  turn 
him  a little  to  the  right  or  lelt,  so  as  to  get 
him  in  motion,  before  lie  feels  the  stress 
of  the  weight  behind  him.  There  is  a 
quicker  process,  that  will  generally  start  a 
jibbing  horse,  but  it  does  not  apply  to  all. 
Stand  liim  a little  ahead,  so  that  his  shoulders 
will  be  against  the  collar,  and  then  take  up 
the  of  his  fore  feet  in  your  hand,  and  let 
one  driver  start  him,  and  when  the  weight 
comes  against  his  shoulders  he  will  try  to 
step ; then  let  him  have  ins  foot,  and  he 
will  go  right  along.  If  you  wish  to  cure  a 
horse  of  jibbing,  tliat  has  long  been  in  that 
habit,  a day  ought  to  be  set  apart  for  that 
purpose.  But  him  by  the  side  of  some 
steady  horse ; have  driving  reins  on  them ; 
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tie  up  all  the  traces  and  straps,  so  that 
there  will  be  nothing-  to  excite  them ; do 
not  rein  them  up,  but  let  them  have  their 
heads  loose.  Walk  them  about  together  for 
some  time,  as  slowly  and  leisurely  as  pos- 
sible; stop  often,  and  go  up  to  the  jibbing 
horse  and  coax  him.  Do  not  whip  him  or- 
do  anything  to  excite  him  ; but  keep  him 
as  quiet  as  possible.  He  will  soon  learn  to 
start  off  at  the  word,  and  stop  whenever 
ou  tell  him.  As  soon  as  he  goes  properly, 
itch  him  in  an  empty  waggon,  which  should 
he  standing  in  a favourable  position  for  start- 
ing. It  would  be  well  to  shorten  the  trace- 
chain  behind  the  steady  horse,  so  that,  if 
necessary,  he  can  take  the  weight  of  the 
waggon  the  first  time  you  start  them. 
Drive  only  a few  yards  at  first ; watch  the 
jibbing  horse  closely,  and  if  you  see  that  he 
is  getting  excited,  stop  him  before  he  stops 
of  his  own  accord,  caress  him  a little,  and 
start  again.  As  soon  as  he  goes  well,  drive 
him  over  an  ascent  a few  times,  and  then 
over  a larger  one,  occasionally  adding  to  the 
load.  This  process  will  cause  any  horse  to 
pull  truly. 

TANK. — This  receptacle  for  holding  and 
preserving  rain-water  is  a very  useful 
adjunct  to  a household.  It  may  be  made  of 
brick,  set  in  compo.  The  best  lining  is 
briek  set  in  very  strong  mortar,  and  covered 
with  a coat  of  cement  half  an  inch  thick. 
The  tank  should  be  arched  over  with  a flat 
dome  of  brick,  leaving  an  opening  to  clean 
it  out  when  required,  which  may  be  closed 
by  a stone.  If  the  water  be  first  filtered, 
there  will  be  very  little  deposit.  The  tank 
shown  in  the  engraving  is  circular  in  the 

f round  plan,  with  the  sides  built  like  a well. 

he  bottom  should  be  in  the  form  of  a fiat 
dome  reversed,  and  the  top  also  domical, 
with  an  opening  left  in  the  centre  of  suffi- 
cient size  to  admit  a man  to  clean  it  out 
occasionally;  the  top  of  this  opening  should 
be  a little  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,^ 
and  should  be  covered  with  an  oak  flap, 
witli  several  holes  bored  in  it  for  ventilation ; 
or  the  cover  may  be  an  iron  grating,  hori- 
zontal, and  a little  elevated,  or  conical. 
These  tanks  may  be  constructed  of  various 
dimensions  ; the  depth  and  width  should  be 
nearly  equal ; a hole  should  also  be  left  for 
the  service-pipe,  or  that  which  conveys  the 
water  into  the  tank,  and  also  for  the  pipe 
for  the  pump,  if  the  water  be  drawn  out  by 
that  means.  The  water  may  be  filtered 
previously  to  its  entering  the  tank ; the 
bole  for  the  service- pipe  ought,  Iherefore, 
to  be  near  the  top,  and  on  that  side  most 
convenient  for  the  filtering  chamber;  this 
may  be  about  four  feet  in  diameter,  and 
three  feet  deep;  across  this,  about  twelve 
inches  from  the  side  next  the  tank,  as  at 
fin.  1,  a slate  partition  from  the  top  to  within 
about  six  inches  from  the  bottom  should  be 
fixed ; at  the  bottom  of  the  box  should  be 
put  clean  coarse  sand,  or  powdered  charcoal, 
about  a foot  in  thickness.  The  pipe  or 
opening  from  the  filter  to  the  reservoir, 
should  be  of  ample  dimensions,  and  be 
made  at  about  eighteen  or  twenty  inches 
from  the  bottom,  in  the  small  division  or 
space  behind  the  slate.  Above  this  opening, 
979 


and  at  every  part  most  convenient,  should 
be  an  opening  or  drain  to  carry  off  the  water 
when  the  tank  is  full.  This  filter  should 


also  have  a cover,  that  it  may  be  cleaned 
out,  and  fresh  sand  or  some  other  purifier 
put  in  as  often  as  may  be  found  requisite. 
As  the  water  comes  from  the  roof,  it  is  to 
be  first  conveyed  into  the  large  division  of 
the  filtering  chamber,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  slate  partition,  as  ia  fig.  2,  and  passing 
through  the  sand,  it  rises  in  the  smali  divi- 
sion purified,  when  it  is  fit  to  pass  into  the 
tank  by  the  tube.  If  there  are  two  or  more 
of  these  filtering  chambers,  or  if  they  are  of 
greater  depth,  the  water  may  be  passed 
through  the  greater  quantity  of  sand,  &c., 
in  them,  and  be  stili  more  purified.  Both 
the  tanks  and  the  fiitering  chambers  should 
be  water-tight ; if  constructed  of  brick,  the 
inner  course  may  be  buiit  in  Roman  cement, 
and  afterwards  the  whole  of  the  inside 
covered  with  a coat  of  about  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  thick  of  the  same  material. 
Water  from  drains  formed  in  the  ground 
for  the  purpose  of  collecting  it  for  domestic 
purposes,  may  be  purified  by  passing  it 
through  a sand  filter  previously  to  its  en- 
tering the  tank.  In  constructing  tanks  of 
the  above  description,  care  must  be  taken 
to  have  the  earth  loosely  filled  aroimd  the 
brick- work,  and  to  allow  suilicient  time  for 
the  work  to  get  properly  settled  previously 
to  admitting  any  great  weight  of  water.  A 
current  of  air  is  calculated  to  promote  the 
purity  of  water  in  tanks,  which  is  easily 
effected  by  the  earthenware  or  other  pipe 
which  conveys  the  water  from  the  roof 
beincT  six  or  eight  inches  in  diameter,  with 
an  opening  left  in  the  tank.  When  the 
prevailing  winds  do  not  blow  leaves  or  soot 
on  the  roofs,  the  water  will  remain  good, 
even  for  drinking,  without  cleaning  out  the 
tanks  above  once  ayear ; but,  in  some  cases, 
filtering  by  ascension  has  been  found  useful, 
and  effected  by  the  water  being  delivered  by 
a pipe  at  the  bottom  of  a cask  or  other 
vessel,  from  which  it  cannot  escape  till  it  has 
risen  through  the  holes  in  a board  covered 
with  pebbles,  sand,  or  powdered  charcoal, 
as  described  above.  Tanks  or  ponds  dug 
in  the  chalk  four  feet  deep,  what  ia  exca- 
vated being  added  to  the  sides  roofed  over, 
have  been  found  very  valuable  for  large 
Hocks  of  sheep.— See  Cistern,  Tonp,  Re- 
servoirs, &c. 

TANKARD  COOL.— A quart  of  mild  ale, 
a glass  of  white  wine,  one  of  brandy,  one  of 
caplllaire,  the  juice  of  a lemon,  a roll  of  the 
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peel  pared  thin,  nutmeg  grated  at  the  top, 
a sprig  of  borage  or  balm,  and  a bit  of 
toasted  bread. 

TANSY,  Culture  of.  — Tansy  is  ex- 
tremely hardy,  and  will  grow  in  any  soil. 
It  is  easily  propagated  at  any  season  by 
parting  the  roots. 

TANSY  PUDDING.  — Pour  a quart  of 
boiling  milk  over  a thick  slice  of  the  crumb 
of  bread ; cover  it  till  cold.  Beat  the  yolks 
of  six,  and  the  whites  of  two  eggs  ; pound 
some  tansy  with  two  or  three  leaves  of 
spinach  ; squeeze  the  juice,  and  put  in  as 
much  of  it  as  will  make  the  pudding  of  a good 
green  colour ; a glass  of  brandy,  half  a grated 
nutmeg,  and  four  ounces  of  fresh  butter ; 
mix  all  the  ingredients,  sweeten  and  put 
into  a saucepan,  and  stir  it  over  the  fire  tili 
it  be  hot.  Bake  it  in  a buttered  dish  for 
lialf  an  hour.  Before  serving,  strew  grated 
loaf-sugar  over  the  top. 

Milk,  1 quart;  bread,  1 slice;  eggs, 
yolks,  6,  whites,  2 ; tansy,  sufficient ; spinach 
leaves,  3;  brandy,  1 glass  ; nutmeg,  | of  1 ; 
butter,  4 ozs. 

TAP.— An  implement  fitted  to  casks, 
barrels,  &c.,for  drawingoff  liquids.  Several 
improvements  havebeen  madeinthis  article. 
Oue  is  so  constructed  that  the  fluid  way  of 
the  tap  may  be  inspected  and  cleaned  ; and 
for  this  purpose  the  front  part  is  f ormed  so 
that  it  may  be  screwed  off  and  on  the  body  ; 
or  an  aperture  is  formed  in  the  front,  and  a 
screw  plug  fitted  into  it.  Another  new  kind 
of  tap  is  formed  with  a conical  barrel,  of 
which  the  widest  part  forms  the  bottom  of 
the  tap,  and  with  a hollow  conical  plug, 
ground  to  lit  the  barrel.  The  plug  has  only 
one  aperture  for  the  admission  and  outlet  of 
fluid.  The  top  of  the  plug  is  solid.  In  these 
taps,  the  greater  the  pressure  of  the  fluid 

assed  through  them  the  tighter  will  they 

ecome:  and  in  the  case  of  steam  or  other 
heated  fluid,  the  tap  will  not  be  liable  to  any 
sudden  change  of  temperature,  as  the  plugs, 
being  always  charged  with  the  hot  fluid, 
will  keep  the  temperature  uniform. 

TAPER. — An  article  for  giving  light, 
generally  made  of  wax,  and  very  convenient 
for  sealing  letters  or  procuring  a light  at 
such  time  as  candles  or  gas  are  not  required. 

TAPIOCA. —Choose  the  largest  sort, 
wash  it  two  or  three  times  in  cold  water, 
then  soak  it  in  fresh  water  five  or  six  liours, 
and  simmer  it  in  the  same  until  it  becomes 
quite  clear;  then  put  lemon-juice,  wine, 
and  sugar.  I'lie  peel  should  have  been 
boiled  in  it.  It  tliickens  very  much. 

TAPIOCA  JELLY.— Take  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  tapioca,  swell  it  thoroughly  in  a 
pint  of  water;  then  add  a glass  of  wine, 
nort  or  Madeira,  with  sugar  to  the  taste. 
Tapioca  swelled  in  milk  is  a very  light  and 
nutritious  food. 

TAPIOCA  MILK. — Soak  an  ounce  of 
tapioca  in  a pint  of  cold  water  for  half  an 
hour,  pour  oil’  the  water,  and  add  a pint  and 
a half  of  good  milk;  boil  slowly  until  tlio 
tapioca  i,s  dissolved,  then  add  sugar,  nut- 
meg. and  a little  white  wine,  if  not  prohibited 
by  the  medical  attendant. 


TAPIOCA  PUDDING.-Soak  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  tapioca  in  a quart  of  cold  milk 
I'or  four  hours  ; mix  with  it  two  eggs  well 
beaten,  two  ounces  of  sugar,  and  a little 
grated  lemon-peel ; let  it  boil,  stirring  it  all 
the  time,  to  prevent  the  eggs  from  turning 
the  milk.  Bake  it  in  a dish  for  half  an  hour  ; 
one  egg  is  enough  for  common  purposes. 

TAPIOCA  SOUP.— See  Sago  Soup. 

TAR.— An  empyreumatic  turpentine,  ob- 
tained by  cutting  to  pieces  trees  of  the  pine 
or  fir  tribe,  and  e.xposing  them  to  heat  in  a 
furnace  or  in  the  open  air.  The  ordinary 
purposes  to  which  tar  is  applied  are  well 
known.  For  medical  purposes  it  has  long 
been  used  as  a remedy  in  chest  affections, 
chronic  bronchitis,  incipient  consumption, 
&c.  Tar  is  usually  administered  in  the 
shape  of  tar- water,  which  is  best  made  by 
digesting— stirring  occasionally— one  ounce 
of  tar  in  thirty-two  ounces  of  water  for 
seven  or  eight  days,  and  then  straining. 
The  dose  is  half  a pint  twice  daily,  mixed 
with  milk.  Tar  is  now  chiefly  used  as  an 
external  application  in  some  cases  of  skin 
diseases,  either  in  the  form  of  water  or  in 
that  of  ointment,  made  by  melting  together 
equal  parts  of  tar  and  suet,  and  squeezing 
them  through  linen. 

TAR  VINEGAR.— This  is  used  for  im- 
parting a smoky  flavour  to  meat,  and  is 
made  as  follows  — Pour  half  a pound  of  the 
best  pickling  vinegar  over  an  equal  quantity 
of  common  tar;  stir  them  together,  and  let 
them  remain  for  an  hour;  then  pour  off  the 
vinegar.  The  meat  should  be  dipped  into 
this  mixture  just  previously  to  being 
dressed. 

TARES.  —This  plant  is  cultivated  for  its 
stem  and  leaves,  it  is  of  hardy  growth,  and 
when  sown  upon  rich  land  will  return  a large 
supply  of  green  fodder  for  the  consumption 
of  horses;  or  for  fattening  cattle.  The 


preparation  of  the  soil  seldom  consists  of 
more  than  one  j)loughing,  if  for  autumn 
sowing;  and  of  a winter  and  spring  plough- 
ing when  to  be  sown  in  spring.  If  in  the 
latter  case  the  land  is  very  tbul,  several 
ploughings  are  given,  or  one  ploughing  and 
several  stirrings  with  the  cultivator.  In 
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general,  tares  succeed  some  of  the  corn 
crops.  The  time  of  growing  depends  on 
the  kind  of  tare  and  the  purpose  in  view. 
The  winter  variety  is  sown  in  September 
and  October;  and  the  first  sowing  in  spring 
should  be  as  early  as  the  season  will  permit. 
If  they  are  to  be  cut  green  for  soiling 
throughout  the  summer  and  autumn,  which 
is  the  most  advantageous  method  of  con- 
suming them,  successive  sowings  should 
follow  till  the  end  of  May.  Summer  tares 
when  meant  for  seed  ought  to  be  sown  early, 
otherwise  the  return  will  be  imperfect.  The 
mode  of  sowing  tares  is  mostly  broadcast, 
which  should  he  performed  as  evenly  as 

f)ossible  over  the  surface  of  well-prepared 
and;  the  seeds  being  afterwards  covered  in 
by  proper  harrowing,  in  order  to  prevent 
them  being  picked  up  by  the  birds,  and  to 
ensure  their  perfect  vegetation  and  growth. 
After  the  seed  is  sown  and  the  land  care- 
fully harrowed,  a light  roller  should  be 
drawn  across,  so  that  the  surface  may  be 
smoothed,  and  the  scythe  permitted  to  work 
without  interruption.  It  is  proper  also  to 
guard  the  field  ‘or  several  days  against  the 
depredations  of  pigeons,  which  birds  are 
very  fond  of  tares,  and  will  pick  up  a great 
part  of  the  seed  unless  constantly  watched. 
5'he  quantity  of  seed  to  an  acre  is  from  two 
and  a lialf  to  three  and  a half  bushels, 
according  to  the  time  of  sowing,  and  to 
whether  they  are  to  be  consumed  green  or 
left  to  stand  for  a crop.  The  after-culture 
given  to  tares,  consists  merely  in  pulling 
out  the  larger  weeds,  unless  they  are  in 
rows,  in  which  case,  the  horse  or  hand  hoe 
is  employedL  In  reaping  tares  for  soiling, 
they  ought  always  to  be  cut  with  the  scythe 
or  the  sickle,  by  breaking  asunder  the 
stalks  ana  tearing  up  a number  by  tlie 
roots,  rendering  the  second  crop  of  little 
value.  AVhen  mown  early,  they  will  in  a 
moist  season  produce  three  mowings,  but 
generally  two.  In  reaping  tares  for  seed, 
they  may  be  either  mown  or  taken  with  the 
sickle,  and  heated  like  peas  in  drying,  stack- 
ing, and  thrashing.  Tares  are  eaten  off  the 
ground  in  some  places  by  diflerent  kinds  of 
live  stock,  particularly  by  sheep;  and  as  the 
winter-sown  variety  comes  early  in  spring, 
the  value  of  this  net  food  is  then  very  con- 
siderable. Tare  crops  are  sometimes  made 
into  liay,  in  which  case  more  attention  is 
found  necessary  than  in  those  of  inost  of 
the  artificial  grains,  as  wet  is  more  Injurious 
to  them,  and  they  require  more  sun  and  air ; 
but  in  other  respects  they  demand  the  same 
cautious  management,  in  order  to  preserve 
the  foliage  from  being  lost.  The  time  for 
cutting  for  this  purpose  is,  wlien  the  blos- 
soms nave  declined  and  they  begin  to  fall 
and  be  Hat.  When  well  made,  the  hay  is  of 
the  best  and  most  nutritious  quality.  The 
produce  of  tares  cut  green  is  ten  or  twelve 
tons  per  acre,  which  snows  the  advantage  ol 
making  these  crops  into  hay.  It  is  found 
that  the  spring  tares  are  lighter,  and  nriost 
liable  to  be  injured  by  a dry  season.  I he 
produce  in  seed  is  likewise  lound  to  be  con- 
siderable—from  three  to  si.K  sacks,  and  in 
some  instances,  forty  bushels  or  more,  being 
obtained  from  the  acre. 
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TARPAULIN.— A material  of  a thick 
heavy  substance,  rendered  waterproof,  and 
used  for  covering  every  description  of  pro- 
perty. When  merchandise  and  eflects  are 
conveyed  in  open  vans,  &c.,  a tarpaulin  is 
indispensable,  to  be  employed  when  the  rain 
begins  to  descend.  When  not  in  use,  it 
should  be  folded  up  in  such  a convenirat 
form  that  it  may  be  spread  over  anything 
by  a single  person  unaided. 

TARRAGON,  Culture  of.— In  a dry 
loamy  soil,  tarragon  proves  quite  a hardy 
plant,  but  it  is  apt  to  perish  in  a wet  situa- 
tion. It  is  easily  propagated  by  parting 
the  roots,  or  by  planting  in  the  spring 
young  shoots  with  only  two  or  three  fibres. 

TARRAGON  VINEGAR. —Take  either 
the  young  leaves  of  tarragon  when  the  plant 
is  going  into  bloom,  or  the  buds  of  elder- 
flower,  and  to  every  half  peck  put  one  gallon 
of  vinegar,  leaving  it  for  a Ibrtnighc  in  a 
jug  to  ferment.  Then  drain  it  through  a 
flannel  bag,  put  into  it  a small  bit  of  dis- 
solved isinglass,  and  bottle  it. 

TARTAR  EMETIC.— Mix  twenty  grains 
of  tartar  emetic  and  two  grains  of  white 
sugar  with  one  drachm  and  a half  of  lard. 
Use,  as  a counter-irritant  in  white  swellings. 

TARTARIC  ACID.— This  acid  was  first 
obtained  in  a separate  state  by  Scheele ; it 
exists  in  several  vegetable  products,  but 
principally  in  bi- tartrate  of  potash,  which  is 
usually  called  cream  of  tartar,  a salt  which  is 
deposited  from  wine.  Tartaric  acid  is  colour- 
less, inodorous,  and  very  sour  ; it  occurs  in 
crystals  of  a considerable  size,  the  primary 
form  of  which  is  an  oblique,  rhombic  prism ; 
it  suffers  no  change  by  exposure  to  the  air  ; 
water  at  sixty  degrees  dissolves  about  one- 
fifth  of  its  wei^t,  and  at  two  hundred 
and  twelve  degrees  twice  its  weight.  Ik 
combines  readily  with  alkalies,  earths,  and 
metallic  oxides,  and  these  salts  are  called 
tartrates;  many  of  them  are  usefully  ap- 
plied in  the  arts.  Tartaric  acid  is  largely 
employed  as  a discharge  in  calico  printing, 
and  for  making  what  are  called  sodaic  pow- 
ders, which  are  imitations  of  soda  water. 
Tartaric  acid  is  entirely  confined  to  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  and  is  found  free  or 
uncombined  in  tamarinds,  in  the  unripe 
grape,  and  in  pepper,  and  in  combination  m 
tamarinds,  ripe  grapes,  gooseberries,  mul- 
berries, squill,  and  dandelion. 

TARTLETS.  — Rub  over  patty-pans  a 
little  bit  of  butter,  and  line  them  with  tart 
or  puff-paste;  fill  them  with  marmalade, 
preserved  strawberries,  raspberries,  cur- 
rants, or  any  sort  of  fruit,  take  a small  bit 
of  the  paste,  and  with  the  hand  roll  it  upon 
the  paste-board  with  flour  till  it  be  stiff, 
and  will  draw  out  in  straws  ; hold  it  in  one 
hand  and  with  the  other  draw  it  out,  with 
these  small  strings  cross  tlie  tartlets  ac- 
cording to  fancy,  wet  the  edge,  and  lay  on  a 
narrow  rim  of  paste  cut  with  the  paste- 
cutter. 

TAXES.— The  land  tax,  ground  rent,  and 
sewers  rate,  are  taxes  chargeable  to  the 
landlord,  but  by  Act  of  rarliament  the 
occupants  of  houses  are  required  to  pay  all 
levies  rated  on  the  premises,  and  to  deduct 
so  much  out  of  the  rent  us  the  landlord 
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ought  to  have  paid.  But  if  the  rates  pay- 
able by  the  landlord  are  not  deducted  from 
the  rent  of  the  current  year,  they  cannot 
be  deducted,  or  the  amount  recovered  of  the 
landlord  in  any  subsequent  year.  Even  if 
the  tenant  expressly  covenant  to  pay  the 
rent  reserved,  “without  any  deduction 
whatever,”  still  it  has  been  decided  that 
he  may  deduct  the  land  tax  and  ground 
rent.  The  assessed  taxes,  poor  rates, 
police,  lighting  and  cleansing  rates,  are 
the  tenant’s  own  taxes,  which  he  is 
bound  to  pay  under  the  penalty  of 
having  his  goods  distrained.  Most  of 
the  water  and  gas  companies  have,  also, 
in  addition  to  the  power  of  cutting  olF  the 
supply  of  water  or  light,  authority  to  dis- 
train for  rates  in  arrear,  in  the  same  manner 
as  landlords  for  their  rent. 

TAXIDERMY.— The  art  of  bird- stuffing, 
which,  in  the  hands  of  the  naturalist,  be- 
comes a very  interesting  pursuit,  and  may 
be  readily  performed  by  adhering  to  the 
following  instructions.  In  the  first  place, 
the  manipulator  must  buy  a medical  student’s 
dissecting-case,  that  will  contain  half-a- 
dozen  knives  of  the  kind  he  wants,  two 
pairs  of  sharp  pointed  scissors,  a pair  of 
forceps,  and  most  likely  some  chain-hooks 
and  a blow-pipe.  These  last  two  items  he 
may  lay  aside;  but  all  the  rest  are  just  the 
things  he  wants,  and  buying  them  second- 
hand they  will  coat  him  no  more  than  a 
couple  of  knives  and  one  pair  of  scissors 
would  if  purchased  new.  He  will  also 
require  a pair  of  round  and  a pair  of  fiat 
pliers  for  his  wire  ; a pair  of  cutting  pliers, 
which,  as  they  are  to  be  used  both  for  wire 
and  for  bones,  should  be  pointed  ones;  a 
three-cornered  file,  wire  of  various  sizes, 
plain  and  coloured  glass  eyes,  some  soft 
thread,  some  fine  twine,  tow,  cotton- wool, 
reservation  powder,  arsenical  soap,  with 
rush  for  laying  on  the  same,  and  some 
camphor.  For  the  arsenical  soap  take  — 
powdered  arsenic,  2 ounces ; camphor,  C 
ounces;  white  soap,  2ounces  ; salt  of  tartar, 
6 drachms;  powdered  lime,  2 drachms.  The 
soap  is  to  be  cut  in  very  thin  slices,  and  put 
in  a crucible  with  a small  quantity  of  water, 
over  a gentle  fire,  and  frequently  stirred 
with  a piece  of  wood.  AVhen  properly 
melted,  the  lime  and  salts  of  tartar  must  be 
added  ; the  arsenic  is  then  to  be  stirred  in, 
and  lastly  the  camphor  (reduced  to  powder 
with  a little  spirits  of  wine)  is  to  be  mi.xed 
in,  oil'  the  fire.  For  the  preservative  powder 
take— powdered  arsenic,  4 ounces;  burnt 
alum,  4 ounces;  tanner’s  bark,  8 ounces; 
niix,  reduce  to  powder,  and  pass  through  a 
fine  sieve:  then  add  camphor  (reduced  to 
powder  with  spirits  of  wine),  2 ounces ; 
musk,  31)  grains.  Both  these  preparations 
must  be  kept  in  well-closed  jars.  The  soap, 
when  ready  for  use,  should  be  about  the 
consistence  of  Devonshire  cream.  The 
bird-atuller  should  then  get  the  tools 
and  preparations  ready,  and  shoot  an  old 
starling  (by  far  the  best  bird  for, a beginner). 
Take  a stick  of  the  required  size  and  make 
two  holes  with  an  awl  the  natural  dis- 
tance apart  for  the  bird’s  legs  ; pass  the 
leg-wires  through  the  holes,  and  twist  them 


firmly  round  the  stick  ; now  fasten  the  end 
of  the  stick  firm,  either  in  a vice  or  nailed  to 
a block ; press  the  legs  a little  backwards, 
making  the  feet  the  pivot;  then  put  one 
finger  just  below  the  knee-joints  on  the 
front  of  the  legs  and  press  the  body  forwards, 
making  the  knees  the  pivots,  until  you  have 
the  body  in  a natural  position  as  regards 
the  legs.  Now  take  hold  of  the  body  with 
one  hand,  and  with  the  other  press  back  the 
neck-wire  to  rather  more  than  at  right 
angles  with  the  body ; then  take  the  middle 
of  the  neck-wire  between  your  fingers,  and 
with  the  other  hand  press  the  free  extremity 
that  projects  beyond  the  head,  and  bend 
down  the  head  until  you  have  the  natural 
form.  To  place  the  wings,  supposing  the 
bird  to  be  at  rest:  cut  two  pieces  of 
wire  two  or  three  inches  long  or  more, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  bird,  and  point 
one  end ; take  the  wing  in  your  hand,  and 
pass  the  pointed  end  of  the  wire  through 
the  last  joint,  or  rather  on  the  free  side  of 
the  last  joint ; now  lift  the  wing  with  one 
hand,  and,  with  one  finger  of  the  other,  push 
the  first  bone,  part  of  which  you  cut  off  in 
skinning  the  bird,  well  up  under  the  skin  of 
the  back  ; then  bring  the  wing  down  to  the 
side,  and  push  the  wire  firmly  into  the  body. 
Open  the  mouth,  and  take  out  the  wool  with 
which  the  eye  sockets  are  filled ; then  stuff 
the  neck,  through  the  mouth,  until  the  proper 
size  ; place  a little  wool  in  the  eye-socket, 
on  the  further,  upper,  and  under  side.  Take 
with  the  forceps  one  of  the  glass  eyes  by 
the  little  piece  of  wire  which  projects  from 
one  side,  and  insert  carefully  into  the 
socket,  making  it  project  rather  too  much 
through  the  lids.  Place  a little  more 
wool  behind  the  glass  eye,  and  fill  up  the 
opening  into  the  eye-sockets  and  the 
mouth  with  it,  and  tie  the  beak  together. 
If  the  eyes  now  project  too  much,  press 
them  gently  back  with  the  finger.  Take 
two  little  thin  strips  of  wood,  drive  a strong 
pin  through  the  centre  of  one  piece  nearly 
to  the  head ; place  this  under  the  tail  near 
its  base,  and  pass  the  point  of  the  pin 
between  the  two  centre  quills ; place  the 
centre  of  the  other  strip  of  wood  on  the 
point  of  the  pin,  and  press  it  down  until 
the  tail  is  held  firmly  between  the  two 
pieces  of  wood,  when  you  can  spread  it 
to  the  required  extent.  AYith  a smooth- 
pointed  wire  (a  knitting-needle  will  do), 
arrange  every  feather  in  its  place,  and  then 
wind  soft  cotton  over  the  whole  body  to 
keep  the  feathers  in  place,  and  put  the 
bird  in  a freely-ventilated  room  to  dry. 
In  ducks,  hens.  &c„  the  neck  is  so  long 
and  narrow  that  the  skin  cannot  be  drawn 
over  the  head  with  these  birds,  therefore,  skin 
the  neck  us  high  ns  you  can  and  cut  it  off; 
make  a cut  through  the  skin  from  the  angle 
of  the  jaw  to  the  bottom  of  the  piece  of 
neck  still  attached  to  the  head,  and  remove 
the  neck,  brain,  tongue.  &o.,  through  the 
opening.  Most  bird-stuffers,  and  every  be- 
ginner makes  the  opening  in  the  neck  on  the 
side  next  the  back  of  the  case  the  bird  is  to 
be  placed  in  ; but,  after  very  little  practice, 
you  may  do  this  so  neatly  that  it  is  not  of 
much  consequence  on  which  side  you  do  it. 
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TEA,  Adulteration  of.— A very  con- 
siderable amount  of  ingenuity  is  displayed, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  in  the  adultera- 
tion of  tea,  as  well  as  in  the  manul'acture  of 
spurious  articles  in  imitation  of  it.  First, 
are  to  be  considered  the  adulterations  of  black 
tea.  The  chief  adulterations  to  which  black 
tea  is  subject  consist  in  the  use  of  leaves 
other  than  those  of  tea,  in  the  re-prepara- 
tion of  exhausted  tea-leaves,  and  in  the 
employment  of  substances,  either  for  the 
purpose  of  imparting  colour  and  astringency 
to  the  infusion  of  the  leaves,  or  to  glaze 
and  face  the  surface  of  the  dried  leaves,  so 
that  they  present  an  improved  appearance 
to  the  eye.  It  has  been  repeatedly  ascer- 
tained that  the  leaves  of  various  British 
plants  are  sometimes  used  in  this  country  in 
the  adulteration  of  tea,  among  which  are  the 
following : beech,  elm,  horse-chestnut,  plane, 
fancy  oak,  willow,  poplar,  hawthorn,  and 
sloe.  The  leaves  are  dried,  broken  into  small 
pieces,  and  usually  mixed  up  with  a paste 
made  of  gum  and  catechu  ; afterwards  they 
are  ground  and  reduced  to  a powder,  which, 
when  coloured  with  rose-pink,  is  mixed 
either  with  the  dust  of  genuine  tea,  or  with 
inferior  descriptions  of  black  tea.  The 
great  difficulty  experienced  in  the  re-pre- 
paration of  exhausted  tea-leaves,  is  to  cause 
them  to  resume  the  twisted  form  imparted 
by  the  Chinese  method  of  rolling  and  drying 
the  leaves.  For  this  purpose,  the  leaves  are 
steeped  in  a strong  solution  of  gum ; this, 
in  drying,  occasions  the  contraction  of  the 
leaves,  and  causes  them  to  assume  to  a 
certain  degree  their  original  appearance ; 
the  solution  at  the  same  time  imparts  a 
polished  surface  to  the  leaves.  The  forms 
of  the  greater  number  of  the  leaves,  even 
after  this  preparation,  are  still  very  different 
from  those  of  tea,  as  originally  prepared ; the 
leaves  are  more  broken,  and  agglutinated 
into  small  flattened  or  rounded  masses. 
This  circumstance,  and  the  shining  appear- 
ance of  the  leaves,  are  sufficient  to  enable 
the  experienced  eye  to  detect  samples  of 
tea  manufactured  from  exhausted  leaves, 
even  when  mixed  with  a portion  of  unused 
tea.  When  a solution  of  sulphate  of  iron 
is  brought  into  contact  with  a solution  of 
tannin,  or  one  of  tea  (which  contains  a 
large  amount  of  tannin),  the  liquid  becomes 
deeply  coloured.  Of  this  fact  the  fabricators 
Of  spurious  tea  are  well  aware : for  they 
avail  themselves  of  it,  and  frequently  add 
to  the  gum- water  to  be  used  in  niaking  up 
exhausted  tea-leaves,  a proportion  of  sul- 
phate of  iron.  Kose-  pink  is  another  adulte- 
rating agent;  it  consists  of  the  flouring 
matter  of  logwood,  in  combination  with 
carbonate  of  lime.  An  infusion  of  the  wood 
is  first  preparefl,  through  which  the  lime  is 
diffused,  and  this,  in  subsiding,  carries  with 
it  the  characteristic  colour,  which,  incor- 
porated with  the  lime,  forms  rose-pink. 
The  presence  of  logwood  is  imniediaiely 
detected  by  moistening  a small  portion  of 
the  tea-leaves  of  the  sample  with  wafer, 
and  rubbing  it  gently  about  upon  a sheet  of 
white  paper,  wdilch,  in  that  case,  will  be 
stained  bluish-black ; moreover,  if  a portion 
of  the  tea,  being  thrown  In  cold  water, 
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imparts  immediately  to  the  liquid  a pinkish 
or  purplish  colour,  which  is  rendered  red  by 
the  addition  of  a few  drops  of  sulphuric 
acid,  it  is  a sign  of  the  presence  of  logwood; 
for  genuine  black  tea  produces  only  after  a 
time  a golden  brown  liquor,  which  is  not 
reddened  by  sulphuric  acid.  One  of  the 
substances  resorted  to  for  facing  tea  is 
plumbago,  or  black  lead,  which  gives  to  the 
surface  of  the  leaves  a black,  shining,  and 
metallic  or  leaden  appearance,  so  characte- 
ristic, that  when  once  seen  it  may  be  again 
readily  recognised.  Also,  if  a thin  slice  be 
removed  from  the  surface  of  one  of  the 
leaves  faced  with  this  substance,  and  placed 
under  the  microscope,  it  will  be  seen  to  be 
thickly  studded  with  numerous  minute 
black  particles.  Again,  if  one  or  two  tea- 
spoonfuls of  such  tea  be  iniused  in  boiling 
water,  the  liquid,  after  a time,  will,  in  many 
cases,  when  the  quantity  of  facing  is  con- 
siderable, acquire  a blackish  hue,  and,  on 
evaporation,  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  con- 
taining it  will  be  found  to  exhibit  the  dark, 
shining,  and  characteristic  coating  of  black 
lead.  The  adulteration  of  green  tea  may  be  next 
considered.  The  development  of  the  cha- 
racteristic colour  of  the  leaves  of  green 
tea  is  stated  to  take  place  during  the  third 
roasting  in  the  kuo,  the  leaves  at  the  end  of 
the  second  roasting  being  of  a dark  olive 
colour,  almost  black.  In  the  third  roasting, 
which  is,  in  fact,  the  final  drying,  the  heat 
of  the  lire  is  diminished,  the  quantity  put 
into  the  kuo  is  greatly  increased,  and  the 
time  of  roasting  regulated.  At  this  period, 
a change  of  colour  takes  place  in  the  leaves, 
they  beginning  to  assume  a bluish  tint, 
resembling  the  bloom  on  fruit.  The  colours 
used  in  the  facing  of  green  tea  are  usually 
three  : yellow,  blue,  and  white.  The  yellow 
and  blue  colours,  when  mixed,  form  a green, 
and  white  is  added,  either  to  lessen  the 
intensity  of  the  former  colours,  or  else  to 
give  polish  to  the  surface  of  the  leaves. 
I'russian  blue  is  the  substance  most  fre- 
quently emploj’ed  in  the  facing  of  spurious 
green  tea.  It  is  distinguished  from  indigo 
by  the  iron  which  enters  into  its  composi- 
tion, and  which  may  be  detected  by  the 
ordinary  tests,  as  well  as  by  the  non-ettect 
of  chlorine  in  bleaching  it.  Under  the 
microscope  it  may  be  recognised  by  the 
form  and  colour  ol  the  particles  ot  which  it 
consists,  as  also  by  tne  action  of  liquor 
potasssc,  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid  ; the  first 
turns  the  fragments  of  a reddish  hue,  and 
the  other  restores  the  colour.  Although 
not  absolutely  poisonous,  yet  when  intro- 
duced into  the  system,  even  in  minute 
quantities,  it  is  in  some  cases  capable  ot 
exerting  an  injurious  action.  Verdigris. 
Dutch  pink,  chromate  of  potash,  chrome 
yellow,  and  other  substances  more  or  leas 
noxious,  are  used  in  the  adulteration 
of  black  tea.  The  detection  of  adultera- 
tion will  be  considerably  facilitated  by 
pointing  out  the  simple  methods  to 
be  adopted  for  determining  whether  a 
sample  of  tea  be  siiffloiently  coloured  or 
not.  For  this  purpose,  if  the  leaves  be 
coated  to  any  considerable  extent,  it  will  be 
sufficient  simply  to  viewono  or  two  of  them 
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as  opaque  objects,  with  a glass  of  one  inch 
focus,  when  the  colouring  matters  entering 
into  the  composition  of  the  facing  will  be 
detected  as  minute  specks  or  particles,  each 
reflecting  its  appropriate  tint.  Another 
method  of  determining  the  same  point  is  to 
scrape  gently  the  surface  of  two  or  three  of 
the  leaves  with  a penknife,  when,  if  they  be 
faced,  the  colouring  matters  may  be  detected 
in  the  powder  thus  separated,  viewed  as  an 
opaque  object.  A third  method  is  to  place 
five  or  six  leaves  on  a slip  of  glass,  moistening 
them  with  a few  drops  of  water,  and,  after 
the  leaves  have  become  softened,  firmly 
squeezing  the  water  out  between  tlie  linger 
and  thumb ; this  will  then  be  found  to  con- 
tain more  or  less  of  the  ingredients  forming 
the  facing,  should  such  have  been  employed. 
Or,  should  it  be  desirable  to  obtain  the 
results  on  a large  scale,  half  an  ounce  or  so 
of  the  leaves  may  be  agitated  in  a little  water 
for  a few  minutes ; this  will  detect  much  of 
the  facing,  without  unfolding  the  leaves, 
and  after  a time  the  facing  will  collect  as  a 
sediment  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel. 
Lastly,  the  tea- dust,  more  or  less  of  which 
is  present  in  nearly  every  sample  of  tea,  is 
usually  found  to  contain  the  ingredients 
used  in  the  facing  in  considerable  quantity, 
and  from  its  e.xamination  satisfactory  re- 
sults may  in  general  be  very  readily  ob  tained. 
Having  by  one  or  other  of  the  above  pro- 
cesses determined  whether  the  sample  of 
tea  be  faced,  the  next  step  is  to  ascertain 
the  nature  of  the  substances  used  for  this 
purpose.  The  blue  colouring  matter  has 
generally  been  found  to  be  either  Prussian 
blue  or  indigo,  most  frequently  the  former. 
Prussian  blue  is  recognised  under  the  mi- 
croscope by  the  angular  form  of  the  frag- 
ments, and  by  their  brilliant  and  transparent 
blue  colour,  but  most  decidedly  by  the  action 
of  liquor  potassas,  which  quickly  destroys  the 
blue,  tinging  the  fragments  of  a dull  reddish- 
brown  colour.  Indigo  is  distinguished  under 
the  same  circumstances  by  the  irregular 
form  of  the  particles,  their  granular  texture, 
and  greenish-blue  tint,  but  chiefly  by  the 
fact  that  the  colour  is  not  destroyed  by  the 
liquor  potass®.  Turmeric  powder  is  at  once 
recognised  by  its  size  and  bright  yellow 
colour;  and  Dutch  pink,  by  the  action  of 
liquor  potass®  and  acetic  acid ; the  one  re- 
agent converts  the  bright  yellow  into  a 
dark  brown,  and  the  other  occasions  effer- 
vescence. The  chief  points  to  be  recapitu- 
lated are:  that  the  principal  black  teas, 
namely,  the  Congous  and  Souchongs,  arrive 
in',  this  country  for  the  most  part  in  a 
genuine  state  ; that  certain  descriptions  ol 
black  tea,  as  scented  Orange,  Pekoe,  and 
Caper,  are  invariably  adulterated,  the 
adulteration  consisting  in  general  in  the 
glazing  of  leaves  with  plumbago  or  black 
lead : the  caper  likewise  being  subject  to 
admixture  with  other  substances,  as  paddy- 
husk,  He  tea,  and  leaves  other  than  those  of 
tea.  That  several  varieties  of  a spurious 
caper,  or  black  gunpowder,  are  prepared, 
which  consist  of  tea-dust,  and  sometimes 
the  dust  of  other  leaves  and  sand,  made  up 
Into  little  masses  with  gum,  and  faced  with 
plumbago,  Prussian  blue,  and  turmeric 


powder : in  some  cases  these  imitations  are 
sold  separately,  but  most  frequently  they 
are  used  to  mix  with  and  adulterate  the 
better  qualities  of  caper.  With  respect  to 
green  tea,  the  principal  conclusions  are,  that 
these  teas,  with  the  exception  of  a few 
of  British  growth  and  manufacture  from 
Assam,  are-invariably  adulterated ; that  is 
to  say,  are  glazed  with  colouring  matters  of 
different  kinds.  That  the  colouring  matters 
used  are  in  general  Prussian  blue,  turmeric 
powder,  and  China  clay,  other  ingredients 
being  sometimes  but  not  frequently 
employed.  That  these  colouring  matters 
possess  properties  calculated  to  affect  the 
health  injuriously.  That  in  this  country 
there  is  realiy  no  such  thing  as  a green  tea ; 
that  is,  a tea  which  possesses  a naturally 
green  hue.  That  green  teas,  and  more  espe- 
cially the  gunpowders,  in  addition  to  being 
faced  and  glazed,  are  more  subject  to  adul- 
teration in  other  ways  than  black  teas,  as  by 
admixture  with  leaves  not  those  of  tea,  with 
paddy-husk,  and  particularly  with  lie  tea. 
That  lie  tea  is  prepared  so  as  to  resemble 
green  tea,  and  is  extensively  used  by  the 
Chinese  themselves  to  adulterate  gunpowder 
tea.  The  above  are  the  most  important 
conclusions  as  to  the  condition  of  black  and 
green  teas  as  imported,  but  these  articles 
undergo  further  deterioration  in  our  own 
country,  as  follows: — That  exhausted  tea- 
leaves  are  frequently  made  up  with  gum,  &c., 
and  resold  to  the  public  as  genuine  black 
tea,  and,  when  artificially  coloured  and 
glazed,  even  as  green  tea.  That  the  sub- 
stances employed  in  the  colouring  are  in 
many  cases  very  much  more  objectionable 
and  injurious  than  those  used  by  the  Chinese, 
being  often  highly  poisonous.  That  it  is  no 
uncommon  thing  for  tea,  both  black  and 
green,  to  be  fabricated  from  leaves  not 
those  of  tea,  and  possessing  no  properties 
in  common  with  the  leaves  of  that  plant. 
That  black  lie  tea  is  often  coloured  and 
e.xtensively  employed  by  our  own  dealers 
and  grocers  for  the  adulteration  of  green  tea. 

TEA  BISCUITS. —These  biscuits  are 
made  with  the  finest  flour,  fresh  butter, 
seasoned  with  a little  salt,  and  melted  in 
warm  milk.  For  a moderate  quantity,  one 
pound  of  flour,  two  ounces  of  butter,  and 
one  pint  of  milk,  will  be  sutilclent.  Make 
it  into  a stiff  paste,  adding  to  it  a large  table- 
spoonful of  strong  brewer’s  yeast,  and  leave 
it  covered  near  the  lire,  allowing  time 
enough  to  make  it  rise.  AFhen  quite  light, 
knead  it  well,  roll  it  out  an  inch  thick, 
and  form  it  into  round  cakes  of  the  size  of 
a mulfin.  Bake  them  in  buttered  pans  until 
they  are  of  a light  brown  ; split  and  butter 
them,  and  send  them  to  table.  If  intended 
to  be  kept  and  eaten  cold,  the  paste  must  be 
rolled  out  very  thin  and  cut  of  a smaller 
size. 

TE/V.  CA.KE.— Bub  into  a quart  of  dried 
flour,  of  the  liiiest  kind,  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  butter;  then  beat  up  two  eggs  with  two 
teaspnonluls  of  sifted  sugar,  and  two  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  washed  brewer’s  or  unwashed 
distiller’s  yeast;  pour  this  liquid  mixture 
into  the  centre  of  the  flour,  and  add  a pint  of 
warm  milEE’iyoumixit;  beat  it  up  with 
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the  hand  until  It  comes  off  without  sticking ; 
set  it  to  rise  before  the  fire,  having  covered 
it  with  a cloth.  "When  it  has  remained  there 
for  an  hour,  make  it  up  into  good-sized 
cakes,  an  inch  thick  ; set  them  in  tin  plates 
to  rise  before  the  lire  during  ten  minutes, 
then  bake  them  in  a slow  oven.  These  cakes 
may  be  split  and  buttered  hot  from  the 
oven,  or  split,  toasted,  and  buttered,  after 
they  are  cold. 

TEA  CREAM. — Take  some  good  green 
tea.  and  infuse  half  an  ounce  in  a pint  of 
milk,  which  pour  boiling  hot  over  the 
tea ; cover  it,  and  when  it  has  infused  a 
•quarter  of  an  hour,  pour  off  the  milk,  mix 
it  with  half  a pint  of  cream  and  the  yolks  of 
six  eggs ; strain  through  a tamis,  and  put 
it  in  a basin  (not  a saucepan)  of  hot  water, 
or  on  a gentle  lire,  till  thick  enough. 

TEA,  Dietetic  Properties  of.— The 
dietetic  and  medicinal  properties  of  tea  are 
thus  detailed  (putting  out  of  view  the  qua- 
lities usually  imparted  by  the  addition  of 
sugar,  milk,  or  cream) It  acts  on  the 
system  as  a stimulus  or  sedative,  according 
to  the  strength  of  the  infusion  that  is  taken. 
When  taken  in  moderation,  it  produces 
effects  at  once  agreeable  and  beneficial ; the 
gentle  stimulation  to  the  stomach  certainly 
assists  digestion.  When  used  in  larger 
quantity,  its  primary  action  is  that  of  a 
stimulus.  Its  well-known  effect  of  inducing 
wakefulness  illustrates  this.  To  many  per- 
sons, when  taken  late  in  the  evening— and 
in  some  degree  when  taken  strong  at  almost 
any  time— it  produces  a very  sensible  degree 
of  stimulation,  and  a st^e  of  sleepless 
excitability.  Besides  inducing  wakeful- 
ness, tea  apparently  sharpens  the  mental 
faculties,  and,  perhaps  in  an  especial  degree, 
the  imagination.  Eor,  generally  speaking, 
authors,  and  others  who  have  labour  of  this 
description  to  perform,  find  that  they  can 
work  with  much  greater  facility  immediately 
after  partaking  of  this  beverage  than  at  any 
other  time.  Green  tea  has,  generally 
speaking,  more  stimulating,  black  tea  more 
sedative  properties.  The  stimulating  effects 
are,  however,  always  and  necessarily  fol- 
lowed by  sedative  effects,  which  may  amount 
in  extreme  cases  to  depression,  or  to  a 
degree  of  narcotism ; and,  in  most  cases,  it 
acts  as  a narcotic  on  the  organs  of  excre- 
tion, producing  more  or  less  visceral  tor- 
pidity or  sluggishness.  The  stimulant 
properties  of  tea  are  not  so  strongly  exhi- 
bited when  it  is  taken  with  a solid  meal  as 
when  with  a small  quantity  of  light  food. 
Taken  along  with  food,  it  is  at  times  ser- 
viceable to  assist  the  digestion  of  the  meal, 
and  it  unquestionably  serves  an  important 
purpose  in  completing  and  perfecting  the 
last  stages  of  digestion,  when,  for  instance, 
it  is  taken  three  or  four  hours  after  a hearty 
dinner.  The  efiect  of  tea  on  the  second  stage 
of  digestion,  and  probably  on  the  secretion 
»f  the  bile,  points  out  and  explains  its  value 
when  taken  as  just  stated,  and  also  illus- 
trates the  well-known  anxiety  of  the  dys- 
peptic for  tea-time,  and  the  comparative 
comfort  he  enjoys  after  this  beverage.  It 
is  also  very  valuable  in  cases  of  nervous  and 
Sick  headache,  and  acts  as  a restorative 
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under  any  circumstances  where  the  system 
has  been  subjected  to  exhaustion.  To  the 
person  who  has  a sufficiency  of  nourishing 
and  wholesome  food,  the  use  of  tea  in 
moderate  quantities,  and  at  proper  times, 
cannot  be  said  ever  to  be  followed  by  un- 
pleasant or  unsatisfactory  consequences. 
If  taken  in  excessive  quantities,  however, 
tea  becomes  decidedly  debilitating  to  the 
nervous  system,  affecting  it  much  in  the 
same  way  as  any  other  stimulant  and  nar- 
cotic. In  cases  where  it  evidently  disagrees, 
it  ought  to  be  given  up  altogether ; and  it 
may  be  taken  as  a general  rule,  that  one 
large  cup,  or  two  small  ones,  of  moderately 
strong  tea,  morning  and  evening,  are  suffi- 
cient. If  this  quantity  is  exceeded,  not 
only  is  it  apt  to  cause  nervousness,  but  the 
amount  of  warm  fluid  debilitates  the 
stomach.  Tea  should  not  be  drunk  too  hot, 
as  it  weakens  the  digestive  organs ; nor  too 
oool,  as  it  is  apt  to  produce  nausea ; a mode- 
rate temperature,  pleasant  to  the  palate,  is 
the  best.  Tea  should  not  be  drunk  too  weak, 
as  it  acts  thus  as  a violent  diuretic ; nor  too 
strong,  on  account  of  the  injury  it  does  tc 
the  nerves.  Black  tea  is  better  than  either 
green  or  mixed.  A good  proportion  of 
milk  and  sugar  should  be  taken  with  tea, 
to  correct  any  possible  nauseous  qualities 
present.  % 

TEA,  Growth  akd  Preparation  of.— 
The  tea-plane  is  a hardy,  evergreen,  and 
leaf^y  shrub,  which  attains  the  height  of 
from  three  to  six  feet  and  upwards.  It  is 


generally  propagated  from  seed,  and  the 
plant  comes  to  maturity  in  from  two  to 
three  years,  yielding  in  the  course  of  the 
season  three,  and  in  some  cases,  four  crops 
of  leaves.  'Hie  first  gatliering  takes  place 
early  in  the  spring,  a second  in  the  beginning 
of  May,  a third  about  the  middle  of  June, 
and  a fourtli  in  August.  The  leaves  of  the 
first  gathering  are  the  most  valuable,  and 
from  them  Pekoe  tea,  whicli  consists  of  the 
young  leaf-buds,  as  well  as  black  teas  of  the 
highest  quality,  are  prepared.  Tliose  of  the 
last  gathering  are  large  and  old  leaves,  and 
consequently  Inferior  in  flavour  and  value, 
fho  leaves  vary  considerably  in  size  and 
form ; the  youngest  leaves  are  narrow,  oou- 
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voluted,  and  downy ; those  next  in  size  and 
age  have  their  edges  delicately  serrated, 
with  the  venation  aearcely  perceptible;  in 
those  of  medium  and  large  sizes  the  vena- 
tion is  well  marked,  a series  of  characteris- 
tic loops  being  formed  along  each  margin  of 
the  leaf,  and  the  serrations  are  stronger  and 
deeper,  and  placed  at  wider  intervals.  The 
principal  varieties  of  black  tea  are  Bohea, 
which  is  the  commonest  and  coarsest  de- 
scription, Congou,  Souchong,  Caper  and 
Padre  Souchong,  and  Pekoe,  which  are  of^ 
the  highest  quality,  the  last  consisting  of 
the  very  young  unexpanded  leaves,  and 
which,  when  clothed  with  down,  constitute 
flowery  Pekoe.  The  principal  varieties  of 

freen  tea  are  Twankay,  Hyson-skin,  Young 
[yson.  Hyson,  Imperial,  and  Gunpowder, 
which  in  green  tea  corresponds  with  flowery 
Pekoe  in  black.  Imperial,  Hyson,  and 
Young  Hyson,  consist  of  the  second  and 
third  gatherings,  while  the  light  and  inferior 
teas,  separated  from  Hyson  by  a winnowing 
machine,  constitute  Hyson-skin.  There  is, 
according  to  most  writers,  but  one  species 
of  the  tea-plant,  from  which  the  whole  of 
the  above,  and  many  other  varieties  of  tea 
are  obtained,  the  difi’erences  depending  upon 
soil,  climate,  weather,  age  of  the  leaves,  and 
mode  of  preparation.  The  plants  from 
which  black  teas  are  prepared  are  grown 
chiefly  on  the  slopes  of  hills  and  ledges  of 
mountains,  while  the  green  tea  shrubs  are 
cultivated  in  manured  soils.  Upon  this 
circumstance  many  of  the  differences  be- 
tween the  two  varieties  depend.  Other 
difi'erences  are  occasioned  by  the  processes 
adopted  in  the  preparation  and  roasting  of 
the  leaves.  Thus,  while  black  tea  is  ttrst 
roasted  in  a shallow  iron  vessel,  called  a 
itto,  and  secondly  in  sieves,  over  a bright 
charcoal  fire,  green  tea  does  not  undergo 
the  second  method  of  roasting,  but  only  the 
first,  that  in  the  kvo.  An  important  opera- 
tion in  the  manufacture  of  tea  consists  in 
the  rolling  the  leaves,  so  as  to  impart  to 
them  their  characteristic  twisted  shape. 
This  is  effected  bv  subjecting  the  leaves  to 
pressure,  and  rolling  by  the  hands  in  a 
particular  manner. 

TEA  KETTLE.— This  utensil  for  contain- 
ing the  water  with  which  tea  is  drawn,  is  made 
of  a variety  of  forms,  sizes,  and  materials, 
according  to  the  particular  place  they  are 
Intended  for.  The  largest  and  strongest 
for  the  kitchen  are  of  copper  or  cast-iron ; 
smaller  tea-kettles  lor  the  same  place  are 
made  of  tin.  With  regard  to  these  latter, 
it  must  be  remarked  that  if  they  are  put  on 
the  fire  with  a sufllcient  quantity  of  water 
the  solder  of  the  joints  would  not  melt, 
because  this  being  a moveable  body  carries 
off  the  greater  part  of  the  heat  from  the 
metal,  and  does  not  become  hot  enough  for 
the  solder  to  melt.  If,  however,  the  kettle 
should  remain  on  the  fire  with  very  little 
water,  it  is  evident  that  the  solder  which 
fixes  the  spout  will  not  be  protected ; and 
should  the  flame  be  permitted  to  reach  this 
part,  the  spout-becomes  unsoldered,  wholly 
or  in  part,  and  the  kettle  leaks,  an  accident 
well  known  to  happen  too  freiiiiently.  I'he 
best  tin  tea-kettles  have  the  spout  formed. 


not  of  tin-plate,  but  of  stout  iron  tinned, 
without  any  seam,  and  fixed  on  to  the 
kettle  by  being  passed  through  a circular 
hole  in  the  body,  to  which  it  is  soldered 
inside,  and  therefore  is  safe  from  the  fiame ; 
the  handles  of  these  are  likewise  made  of 
stout  iron  tinned,  and  fixed  on  by  rivets. 
Tea-kettles  for  the  breakfast  and  tea  table 
are  generally  made  of  more  elegant  forms, 
and  various  contrivances  are  used  to  keep 
the  water  boiling  while  it  is  off  the  fixe. 
For  this  purpose  a tea-kettle  may  be  placed 
upon  a stand  which  contains  a flat  iron  heater 
that  keeps  it  boiling.  These  are  usually 
made  of  tin-plate,  and  are  very  economical 
and  convenient.  By  means  of  a properly 
contrived  handle,  the  tea-kettle  and  stand 
may  be  carried  together.  Another  way  is 
to  keep  the  w'ater  boiling  by  iron  heaters,  or 
tubes  of  copper  attached  to  the  tea-kettle, 
and  reaching  to  the  bottom.  Within  these 
tubes  are  put  irons  red  hot.  It  is  important 
that  the  lid  of  the  kettle  should  not  fit  so 
tight  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  steam. 
When  the  lid  fits  perfectly  tight,  there  is 
danger  of  the  steam  forcing  the  boiling 
water  out  suddenly  through  the  spout,  by 
pressing  upon  the  surface  of  the  fluid  within. 
Another  plan  is  as  follows:  H a common 
tea-kettle  be  placed  upon  an  open  fire,  the 
heat  and  flame  that  rises  round  the  sides 
has  little  effect,  and  it  is  only  that  which 
strikes  the  bottom  that  conduces  materially 
to  the  heating  of  the  water.  By  surround- 
ing the  body  of  the  kettle  with  a cylinder 
of  stout  Iron,  as  seen  in  the  engraving. 


extending  deeper  than  the  bottom  of  the 
kettle,  and  soldered  tight  round  the  top, 
there  will,  of  course,  be  a cavity  between 
this  casing  and  the  kettle.  The  heat  applied, 
whether  that  of  a fire  or  lamp,  will  not  only 
strike  the  bottom,  but  will  accumulate  to  a 
considerable  degree  round  the  sides,  and 
occasion  the  water  to  boil  much  sooner  than 
in  the  ordinary  way.  The  best  tea-kettles 
have  handles  formed  of  wood,  glass,  or 
ivory.  One  with  a metallic  handle  cannot 
be  touched  when  filled  with  boiling  water, 
without  using  a kettle  holder,  made  of  some 
non-conducting  substance,  as  cloth  of  some 
kind,  or  by  wrapping  a piece  of  paper  round 
it,  while  a wooden,  ivory,  or  glass  handle, 
being  itself  a bad  conductor,  may  be  used 
without  Inconvenience. 

TEA-MAKING,  Directions  for.  — 
Tastes  differ  regarding  the  flavour  of  va- 
rious sorts  of  tea,  some  preferring  all  black, 
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others  all  green,  and  many  a mixture  of 
both  in  different  quantities.  A good  mix- 
ture in  point  of  flavour  is  two-fltths  black, 
two-fifths  green,  and  one-fifth  gunpowder. 
In  point  of  wholesomeness,  however,  all 
black  is  decidedly  the  best.  The  flavour  and 
the  strength  of  tea  depends,  in  a great 
measure,  upon  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
made,  and  the  best  way  of  conducting  this 
process  will  be  ascertained  to  be  as  follows  : 
— The  proportion  of  tea  to  be  used  is  com- 
monly considered  as  one  teaspoonful  for 
each  person  and  one  for  the  pot;  this  pro- 
portion will  yield  a beverage  of  an  agreeable 
strength.  An  important  feature  is  to  have 
the  water  ready  boiling,  not  simmering,  as 
Is  too  commonly  the  case;  for,  unless  the 
water  be  boiling,  the  tea  cannot  possibly  be 
good.  Having  well  scalded  the  teapot,  put 
m the  tea,  and  pour  over  it  about  one- third 
of  the  water  the  pot  will  contain,  and  set 
it  by  the  side  of  the  fire  for  ten  minutes, 
then  fill  up  the  pot  and  allow  it  to  remain 
for  six  or  eight  minutes  longer,  Iw  which 
time  it  will  be  thoroughly  drawn.  In  pour- 
ing it  out,  be  careful  not  to  drain  the  pot  to 
the  very  last  cup,  and  also  distribute  the 
tea  in  such  a manner  among  the  partakers 
of  it,  that  one  portion  does  not  have  all  the 
strong  and  the  other  portion  all  the  weak. 
Never  add  fresh  tea  to  that  which  has 
already  been  made  by  way  of  strengthening 
it,  for  it  will  not  have  that  effect ; but  in  the 
event  of  its  being  too  weak,  then  put  the 
additional  tea  into  a large  teacup,  fill  it  up 
with  boiling  water,  and  leave  it  there  closely 
covered  for  a few  minutes,  after  which  pour 
the  contents  Into  the  teapot.  Another  plan 
recommended  is  always  to  use  two  teapots, 
each  of  sufficient  size  to  hold  the  quantity 
of  tea  required ; pour  the  whole  of  the  water 
over  the  tea  at  once,  and  do  not  allow  it  to 
stand  more  than  three  or  four  minutes, 
when  it  should  be  poured  into  the  other 
teapot  and  served  from  that.  If  the  party 
is  large,  this  process  must  be  repeated.  By 
this  means  all  the  tea  will  be  of  equal 
Strength,  and  the  aromatic  fiavour  will  be 
extracted  without  any  of  the  injurious 
matter.  Soft  water  is  better  for  making 
tea  with  than  hard  water,  the  former  is 
least  impregnated  with  foreign  mixture,  and 
will  always  yield  the  greatest  quantity  ol 
the  tanning  matter,  and  will  strike  the 
deepest  black,  with  sulphate  of  iron  In 
solution.  If,  however,  hard  water  must  of 
necessity  be  used,  its  deleterious  properties 
may  be  remedied  by  the  addition  of  a little 
carbonate  of  soda.  If  tea  be  used  in  a tea 
um,  care  must  be  taken  that  the  water  boils, 
and  that  the  um  heater  is  red  hot ; then,  in 
the  first  place,  dust  the  urn,  and  put  the 
boiling  water  into  it,  before  you  put  in  the 
heater ; and,  to  prevent  an  unpleasant  taste 
being  imparted,  or  spoiling  the  boiling 
water  by  dust,  or  particles  of  the  hot  urn 
(which  may  rub  off  the  heater  as  it  is  being 
put  into  its  place),  be  careful  to  put  on  the 
round  rim  or  ring  before  you  put  lu  the  red 
hot  heater;  and  be  sure,  also,  to  avoid 
pouring  any  water  into  the  place  where  the 
heater  goes,  otherwise,  when  the  iron  is  put 
in,  the  steam  may  rush  out  and  scald  the 
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operator  seriously.  It  is  a well-ascertained 
fact,  that  the  infusion  of  tea  made  in  silver 
or  polished  metal  teapots  is  stronger  than 
that  which  is  produced  in  black  or  other 
kinds  of  earthenware.  This  is  explained 
on  the  principle  that  polished  surfaces  retain 
heat  much  better  than  dark,  rough  surfaces, 
and  that,  consequently,  the  heat  being  con- 
fined in  the  former  case,  must  act  more 
powerfully  than  in  the  latter.  It  is  further 
certain  that  the  silver  or  metal  teapot,  when 
filled  a second  time,  produces  worse  tea  than 
the  earthenware  vessel,  and  that  it  is  ad- 
visable to  use  the  earthenware  pot,  unless 
a silver  or  metal  one  can  be  procured  suffi- 
ciently large  to  contain  at  once  all  that  may 
be  required.  These  facts  are  readUy  ex- 
plained by  considering  that  the  action  of 
the  heat  retained  by  the  silver  vessel  so  far 
exhausts  the  herb  as  to  leave  very  little 
soluble  substance  for  a second  Infusion ; 
whereas  the  reduced  temperature  of  the 
water  in  the  earthenware  pot,  by  extracting 
only  a small  proportion  at  firsh  leaves  some 
soluble  matter  for  the  action  of  a subsequent 
infusion.  The  reason  for  pouring  boiling 
water  into  the  teapot  before  the  infusion  is 
made  is,  that  the  vessel  being  previously 
warm  may  abstract  less  heat  from  the 
mixture,  and  thus  admit  a more  powerful 
action.  Neither  is  it  difficult  to  explain  the 
fact  why  the  infusion  of  tea  is  stronger  if 
only  a small  quantity  of  boiling  water  be 
first  used,  and  more  be  added  some  time 
afterwards  ; for  if  we  consider  that  only  the 
water  immediately  in  contact  with  the  herb 
can  act  upon  it,  and  that  it  cools  very  rapidly, 
and  especially  in  earthenware  vessels,  it  is 
clear  that  the  effect  will  be  greater  where 
the  heat  is  kept  up  by  additions  of  boiling 
water,  than  where  the  vessel  is  filled  at 
once,  and  the  fluid  suffered  gradually  to 
cool.  When  the  infusion  has  once  been 
completed,  it  is  found  that  any  other  addi- 
tion of  the  herb  only  affords  a very  small 
increase  in  the  strength,  the  water  having 
cooled  much  below  the  boiling  point,  and 
consequently  acting  very  slightly. 

TKA  POISE.— An  article  of  furmture 


kept  In  the  drawingroom  us  a receptacle 
for  various  kinds  of  tea  ready  for  use.  tt 
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IB  sometimes  made  with  a rising  top,  as 
shown  in  the  annexed  figure,  and  the  various 
canisters  are  arranged  within. 

TEA  SYRUP.— Pour  a quarter  of  a pint 
of  boiling  water  over  three  ounces  of  young 
hyson  tea ; let  it  stand  an  hour,  then  add  a 
pint  of  brandy  ; cork  it  up  weli,  let  it  stand 
for  ten  days,  shaking  it  frequently;  then 
strain  it,  sweeten  with  clarified  syrup,  and 
bottle  it.  A teaspoonful  of  this  in  a glass 
of  water  makes  a very  refreshing  drink. 

TEA  URN.  — The  tea-urn  is  the  most 
elegant  mode  of  supplying  water  lor  tea 
It  18  made  in  the  form  of  a vase,  but  in  a 
great  variety  of  patterns.  The  accompany- 
ing engraving  represents  one  of  the  usual 


kind.  In  the  centre  there  is  a vertical  tube, 
into  which  a cylinder  of  iron  heated  red 
hot  is  slipped  down,  and  covered  by  a small 
lid,  and  that  by  the  lid  of  the  urn.  This 
keeps  the  water  in  the  urn  at  a boiling  heat. 
Some  tea-urns  have  lamps  beneath  them, 
instead  of  iron  heaters,  which  have  the 
advantage  of  keeping  the  water  hot  any 
length  of  time. 

TEA  URN,  TO  Clean.— In  an  earthen 
gallipot  put  an  ounce  of  bees-wax,  cut  up 
in  small  pieces  ; set  it  by  the  fireside  until 
perfectly  melted  and  quite  hot,  very  near 
boiling  heat;  remove  the  jar  from  the  fire, 
and  stir  into  it  rather  less  than  a table- 
spoonful  of  salad  oil,  and  raUier  more  than 
a tablespoonful  of  best  spirits  of  turpen- 
tine, continue  stirring  till  well  mixed  and 
nearly  cold;  fill  the  urn  with  boiling  water 
so  as  to  make  it  thoroughly  hot,  apply  a thin 
coating  of  the  above  mixture,  and  rub  with 
a soft  cloth  till  al  1 stickiness  is  removed ; then 
polish  with  a clean  rag  and  a little  crocus 
jiowder.  Tlie  crocus  jiowder  must  be  very 
fine,  so  as  to  silt  through  muslin. 

TEAL. — A bird  which  is  a great  favourite 
with  sportsmen.  About  April,  these  birds 
coliect  a quantity  of  grass  and  rushes,  and 
make  a covered  nest,  the  opening  for  the 


most  part  to  the  south;  in  this  they  lay 
Irom  ten  to  fourteen  eggs,  of  a dirty  white. 


and  as  big  as  those  of  a pullet.  The  nest  of 
the  teal  is  never  placed  in  such  a situation 
as  to  rise  and  fall  with  the  water,  it  is 
found  on  all  the  grassy  lochs  of  the  north, 
and  sometimes  some  hundred  yards  from 
the  water’s  edge,  and  at  others,  close  by ; 
but  at  all  times  a dry  spot  is  selected,  where 
it  deposits  its  eggs.  Teal  shooting  bears  a 
certain  resemblance  to  some  of  our  inland 
shootings  which  are  neither  common  nor 
within  the  reach  of  every  one ; and  it  is  a 
most  amusing  sport  when  pursued  on  the 
banks  of  a small  river  or  even  a large  brook, 
well  sheltered  by  bushes.  When  hunted  up, 
a teal  seldom  rises  in  the  air,  but  usually 
skims  along  the  stream,  and  presents  a fine 
shot.  If  it  cannot  begot  at  through  the  inter- 
ception of  trees  or  large  bushes,  one  ol  the 
party  should  run  forward  so  as  to  circum- 
vent its  entire  escape  out  of  reach.  It  is 
not  often,  however,  that  a teal  files  away 
altogether.  The  teal  will  also  frequently 
swim  down  stream  the  moment  after  it 
drops ; so  that  if  the  shooter  does  not  cast 
his  eye  quickly  that  way,  instead  of  continu- 
ing to  look  for  him  in  one  spot,  the  bird  will 
probably  catch  sight  of  the  sportsman  and  fiy 
up,  while  his  attention  is  being  directed  t» 
the  wrong  place. 

TEAL,  TO  Dress.— Half-roast  them; 
when  they  come  to  table  slice  the  breast, 
strew  on  pepper  and  salt,  pour  on  a little 
port  wine,  and  squeeze  the  juice  of  a lemon 
over ; put  some  gravy  to  this,  set  the  plate 
on  a lamp,  out  up  the  bird,  let  it  remain  over 
the  lamp  till  done,  turning  it. 

TEETOTAL  DRINKIS.— As  there  aro 
many  persons  who  wholly  abstain  from 
alcoholic  liquors,  the  following  collection  oi 
recipes  for  uninto.xicating  beverages  are 
herewith  given  under  a general  head,  lor  the 
purpose  of  easy  reference  :— 

Apple  naked  DnnL— Bake  half  a dozen 
apples  without  peeling  them,  put  them  into 
a jug,  and  pour  half  a gallon  oi  boiling 
water  over  them  whilst  they  are  hot,  cover 
the  whole  up  until  cold,  then  sweeten  with 
honey  or  sugar. 
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Apple  ZJri/ii.— Hoil  five  or  six  ripe  pippins, 
cut  iuto  six  or  eight  pieces,  in  haif  a gaiion 
of  water  until  quite  soft,  strain  through  a 
sieve,  and  sweeten  with  honey  and  sugar. 

Apricot  Effervescing  Drink. — Take  a pint  of 
the  juice  of  bruised  apricots,  filter  until 
clear,  and  make  into  a syrup  with  half  a 
pound  of  sugar,  then  add  an  ounce  of  tar- 
taric acid,  bottle,  and  cork  securely.  For  a 
tumbler  three  parts  full  of  water,  add  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  the  syrup,  and  a scruple 
of  carbonate  of  soda,  stir  well,  and  drink 
while  effervescing. 

Barley  Water  with  Honey. — Add  the  juice 
and  rind  of  one  lemon  to  a tablespoonful  of 
honey,  and  two  teacupfuls  of  barley,  put  it 
into  a jug,  and  pour  a quartof  boiling  water 
upon  it. 

Barley  Water  with  Isinglass. — Take  a tea- 
spoonful  of  pearl  barley,  six  lumps  of  loaf 
sugar  of  the  ordinary  size,  half  a lemon, 
and  enough  isinglass'  to  clear  it._  Pour  halt 
a gallon  of  spring  water  on  these  ingredients, 
and  let  it  stand  till  cold. 

Cool  Cup.— "Weigh  six  ounces  of  sugar  in 
lumps,  and  extract  the  essence  from  the  rind 
of  a large  fresh  lemon  by  rubbing  the  lumps 
of  sugar  upon  it ; then  put  them  into  a 
deep  jug,  and  the  strained  juice  of  one 
lemon  and  a half.  When  the  sugar  is  dis- 
solved, pour  in  a bottle  of  cider,  add  nearly 
half  a small  nutmeg  lightly  grated,  and 
serve  the  cup  with  or  without  some  sprigs 
of  fresh  balm  or  borage  in  it.  If  closely 
covered  down  and  placed  on  ice  for  a short 
time,  it  'will  be  more  agreeable  as  a summer 
beverage. 

Currant  Water.— Squeeze  a pound  ot  cur- 
rants into  a quart  of  water,  add  four  or  live 
ounces  of  pounded  sugar.  Mix  well,  strain, 
and  ice,  or  allow  to  cool. 

Effervescing  iraters.— These  are  made  ex- 
temporaneously by  adding  to  twenty  grains 
of  bi-carbonate  of  soda  (or  potash),  fifteen 
grains  of  citric  (or  tartaric  acid),  about  half 
a teaspoonful  of  coarsely  powdered  white 
sugar  or  a teaspoonful  of  syrup  may  be  added, 
and  if  cleared,  two  or  three  drops  of  essence 
of  lemon.  The  soda  with  either  of  the 
acids  makes  soda  water,  the  potash,  potash 
water,  and  the  addition  of  the  lemon  and 
sugar  converts  it  into  effervescing  lemonade. 
If  ginger  beer  be  desired,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  add  about  ten  grains  of  powdered  ginger 
instead  of  the  lemon  essence.  A table- 
spoonful  of  lemon-juice  (obtained  from  half 
a lemon  or  an  orange)  is  equal  to  fifteen 
grains  of  citric  acid,  and  may  be  substituted 
for  it  and  the  essence  with  advantage.  _ The 
method  of  proceeding  in  eacli  case  is  as 
follows Dissolve  the  soda  or  potash  in  a 
wineglassful  of  water  witii  the  sugar  or 
syrup,  and  the  essence  of  ginger  or  lemon, 
when  they  are  used;  then  dissolve  the  acid 
in  an  equal  quantity  of  water  (or  squeeze 
the  lemon)  In  another  glass ; pour  the  two 
together,  and  drink  while  effervescing. 

Eruit  Beverages.— Vrult  drinks  should  be 
made  with  the  juice  of  fresh  fruit  when  it 
can  be  obtained,  in  preference  to  syrup  or 
jam,  and  the  usual  method  of  preparing 
these  drinks  is  to  boil  the  juice  which  has 
been  squeezed  from  the  Iriut,  with  a little 
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water,  straining  it  afterwards  through  a 
flannel  bag,  and  adding  as  much  syrup  or 
sugar,  lemon- juice  and  water,  w'hich  should 
be  perfectly  cold  before  use. 

Ginger  Drink. — Take  a pound  of  cream  ol 
tartar,  three  pounds  of  loaf  sugar,  a quartei 
of  a pound  of  coarsely  pounded  ginger,  boil 
these  ingredients  together  in  four  gallons  of 
water  for  ten  minutes ; skim  it  clear,  and 
let  it  stand  till  nearly  cold;  add  a spoonful 
of  yeast,  stir  the  whole  together,  let  it  stand 
all  night  to  settle,  then  bottle  in  small  atone 
bottles  securely  corked;]  in  three  days  it  will 
be  fit  for  use. 

Iced  Beverages.— Theie  are  made  by  the 
addition  of  ice  to  other  materials,  by  which 
the  flavour  of  the  whole  is  rendered  more 
grateful  to  the  palate.  Clean  and  pure  ice 
is  necessary  for  the  purpose. 

Indian  Syrup.— TvXe  five  pounds  of  lump 
sugar,  two  ounces  of  citric  acid,  and  a 
gallon  of  boiling  water ; when  cold,  add  half 
a drachm  of  essence  of  lemon,  stir  it  weil, 
and  bottle  it.  About  two  tablespoonfuls  to 
a glass  of  cold  water. 

Lemon  Aafi.— Take  of  highly-dried  citric 
or  tartaric  acid  twenty-four  grains,  carbo- 
nate of  soda,  also  highly^dried,  one  scruple, 
coarsely  powdered  refined  sugar  (aiso  dried) 
two  drachms,  and  essence  of  lemon  one  or 
two  drops.  The  whole  must  be  kept  in  a 
very  dry  bottie.  When  required  for  use,  a 
dessertspoonful  will  make  a pleasant  beve- 
rage when  added  to  three  parts  of  a tumbler 
of  water. 

Lemon  Wafer.— Put  two  slices  of  lemon, 
thinly  peeled,  into  a teapot,  a small  piece  of 
peel,  and  sugar  to  sweeten  ; pour  in  a pint 
of  boiling  water,  and  stop  it  closely  for  two 
hours. 

Lemon  Barley  Wafer.— Rub  two  ounces  of 
sugar  on  the  rind  of  a lemon,  so  as  to  extract 
its  flavour;  press  out  the  juice  on  to  the 
sugar,  and  pour  on  it  a quart  of  plain  barley 
water,  made  without  lemon  or  sugar. 

Normandy  Pippin  Wafer. — Gut  up  five  or  six 
Normandy  pippins  into  small  pieces,  boil 
them  for  half  an  hour  in  a quart  of  water, 
with  a little  lemon-peel,  and  a clove ; sweeten 
to  taste,  strain,  and  drink  when  cold. 

Orange  Barley  Wafer.— Rub  two  ounces  of 
sugar  on  the  rind  of  an  orange,  and  after- 
wards press  out  the  juice  upon  the  sugar, 
upon  which  pour  a quart  of  plam  barley 

Peaih  TVafer.— Mash  eight  ripe  peashes, 
add  the  juice  of  a lemon,  add  a teacuplu!  of 
svrup  made  in  the  ordinary  way,  ana  a pint 
and  a half  of  water  ; strain  througli  a sieve, 
and  mix  with  cold  water  when  required  for 

drinking.  ^ m , 

Raspberry  Effervescing  Draught.— T&M  three 
pints  of  raspberry  juice,  filter  clear,  and 
make  a syrup  with  a pound  and  a half  ot 
sugar,  and  add  three  ounces  of  tartaric  acid. 
Keep  it  lu  well- corked  bottles.  For  a tum- 
bler three  parts  full  of  water,  add  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  the  syrup  and  a scruple  of 
carbonate  of  soda. 

Rhubarb  /Sficj’f'cf.- Roil  six  or  eight  sticks 
of  rhubarb  for  ten  minutes  in  a quart  oi 
water  ; strain  the  liquor  into  a jug,  in  which 
a thinly  pared  lemon-peel  is  placed,  and  two 
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tablespoonfuls  of  clarified  sugar ; let  it  stand 
for  five  or  six  hours,  and  it  will  then  be  fit 

^°Sugar  Water.— Boil  a sufficient  quantity  of 
sugar  in  water  to  make  it  pleasantly  sweet, 
let  it  stand  till  cool,  then  drink  with  ice,  or 
not,  as  desired.  The  same  drink  may  be 
made  by  simply  dissolving  two  or  three 
lumps  of  sugar  in  a tumblerful  of  water. 

Turkish  Sherbet.  -Wash  a small  quarter  of 
veal,  and  put  it  on  the  fire  with  nine  pints 
of  water ; skim  it  well,  and  let  it  boil  till 
reduced  to  two  pints  ; run  it  through  a 
sieve,  and  when  cold  add  to  it  a pint  and  a 
half  of  lemon-juice,  and  two  pounds  of  loaf 
sugar  which  has  been  made  into  a syrup 
with  a pint  and  a half  of  water,  and  cleared 
with  the  white  of  an  egg. 

Welsh  Ifectar.— Boil  two  gallons  of  water, 
and  let  it  stand  to  cool;  add  a pound  of 
raisins,  two  pounds  of  loaf  sugar,  the  juice 
of  three  lemons,  and  their  rinds  thinly 
peeled,  stir  the  whole  daily  for  four  days, 
then  strain  it  through  a jelly-bag,  bottle  it, 
and  cork  it  securely.  In  ten  days  or  a fort- 
night it  will  be  fit  for  use. — See,  also,  Apple 
Water,  Barley  Water,  Chocolate, 
Ceder,  Cocoa,  Coffee,  Cranberry 
Water,  Curds  and  Whey,  Ginger 
Beer,  Iced  Water,  Lemonade,  Orange- 
ade, Orgeat,  Perry,  Kaspberry  Vine- 
gar, Rice  Water,  Sherbet,  SodaWater, 
Strawberry  Water,  Toast  andWater, 
&c. 

TEETH,  Preservation  of.— The  preser- 
vation of  the  teeth  ought  to  form  an  impor- 
tant item  in  the  care  of  the  person.  The 
possession  of  sound  teeth  is  a great  blessing, 
as  they  not  only  promote  the  process  of 
digestion,  but  keep  the  breath  sweet  and  pure. 
Unsound  and  unclean  teeth  are  also  most 
unsightly  and  unpleasant  for  other  persons 
to  be  brought  in  contact  with ; for  these  com- 
bined reasons,  the  greatest  care  should  be 
observed  in  the  management  of  these  impor- 
tant organs.  It  must  be  understood  that 
the  teetn  are  bones  thinly  covered  over  with 
a fine  enamel,  and  this  enamel  is  more  or  less 
substantial  in  dilferent  persons.  Whenever 
this  enamel  is  worn  through  by  too  coarse  a 
powder  or  too  frequently  cleansing  the  teeth, 
or  eaten  through  by  a scorbutic  humour  in 
the  gums,  the  tooth  cannot  long  remain 
sound.  The  teeth,  therefore,  are  to  be  cleaned 
but  with  great  precaution,  for  it  the 
enamel  is  worn  ou  faster  by  cleaning  the 
outside  than  nature  supplies  it  within,  the 
teeth  will  probably  suflrer  more  by  this  me- 
thod than  oy  neglect.  A butcher’s  skewer, 
or  the  wood  with  which  they  are  made  must 
be  bruised  and  bit  at  the  end,  till  with  a little 
use  it  will  become  the  softest  and  best  brush 
for  this  purpose ; and  in  general  the  teeth 
may  be  cleaned  with  this  brush  without  any 
powder.  It  is  necessary  to  observe  that, 
very  near  the  gums  of  persons  whose  teeth 
are  otherwise  good,  there  is  apt  to  grow  a 
false  kind  of  enamel,  both  within  and  with- 
out, and  this  false  enamel  or  tartar,  if 
neglected,  pushes  the  gums  higher  and 
hlMer  till  ft  leaves  the  fangs  of  the  teeth 
quite  bare,  above  the  true  enamel,  so  that 
sound  teeth  are  destroyed,  because  the  gum 


has  forsaken  that  part  which  is  not  sheathed 
and  protected.  In  the  summer  months  this 
tartar  may  be  efl’ectually  removed  by  par- 
taking daily  of  strawberries ; eating  plenti- 
fully of  watercress  is  al^o  considered  a good 
remedy.  An  excellent  tincture  for  this 
defect  will  be  found  as  follows Mix  six 
ounces  of  tincture  of  Peruvian  bark  with 
half  an  ounce  of  sal-ammoniac.  Shake 
these  well  for  a few  moments  every  time 
before  the  tincture  is  used.  Tlie  method  of 
using  it  is,  to  take  a spoonful  and  hold  it 
near  the  teeth,  then  with  a finger  dipped  in, 
rubbing  the  gums  and  teeth,  which  are 
afterwards  to  be  washed  with  warm  water. 
Another  method  of  preserving  the  teeth  is 
to  wash  out  the  mouth  with  water  after 
every  meal,  especially  if  animal  food  has 
been  eaten ; by  these  means  the  particles  of 
food  lodging  about  the  teeth  and  gums  are 
dislodged,  which,  when  allowed  to  remain 
and  accumulate,  proves  excessively  injurious. 
Much  harm  is  frequently  done  to  the  teeth 
by  cleaning  them  with  too  hard  a brush  or 
deleterious  dentifrices,  in  either  case  the 
enamel  being  scratched  and  otherwise 
injured.  As  a matter  of  course,  the  preser- 
vation of  the  teeth  is  greatly  infiuenced  by 
what  is  eaten  and  drunk.  All  things  that 
are  either  very  hot  or  very  cold  are  extremely 
bad;  acids  are  especially  injurious,  as  are 
also  sweets.  The  decaying  of  teeth  is  partly 
"due  to  chemical  decomposition  of  the  food 
lodged  between  the  teeth  in  eating.  "When 
there  is  joined  to  this  an  unhealthy  or  weak 
condition  of  the  ivory,  which  is  thus 
rendered  incapable  of  resisting  the  action  of 
external  causes,  and  also  the  continual 
pressure  of  the  adjacent  teeth,  when  too 
close  together,  then  decay  is  almost  sure  to 
take  place  in  some  part  or  other  of  the 
crown.  When  it  occurs  in  the  sides  of  the 
necks,  just  below  the  enamel,  the  cause 
always  is  in  the  food,  and  generally  so  when 
in  the  middle  of  the  crown  of  the  molars ; 
but  sometimes  decay  takes  place  beneath 
the  enamel,  and  long  before  the  slightest 
fissure  in  this  part  can  be  detected  by  any 
ordinary  observation,  or,  at  all  events, 
while  there  is  no  opening  large  enough  to 
admit  the  food.  Besides  these  causes, 
another  exists  in  the  uncovered  state  of  the 
roots,  or  fangs,  or  in  these  being  covered  by 
tartar  instead  of  gum,  both  of  which  cir- 
cumstances tend  to  produce  decomposition 
and  decay,  and  should  be  cautiously  guarded 
against  When  a cavity  is  actually  deve- 
loped, the  sooner  it  is  filled  the  better. 
When  it  is  small  and  has  not  opened  into 
the  natural  cavity  of  the  tooth,  gold  leaf  1s 
the  best  material,  the  den  ist  previously 
cutting  away  the  decayed  niaiter  and  press- 
ing in  the  gold  wli ; j great  force.  When, 
however,  this  cs  /i  f is  exposed,  gold  is 
useless  under  ord  na -y  oiicumstances.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  best  methods  of 
filling  teeth  when  beginning  to  decay  :—l. 
Mix  thirteen  parts  of  pure  finely  powdered 
caustic  lime  with  twelve  parts  of  anhydrous 
phosphoric  acid.  This  powder  is  moist 
during  the  mixing,  and  while  in  that  state 
is  to  be  introduced  into  the  decayed  tooth. 
The  place  In  the  tooth  is  to  be  made  dry 
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before  receiving  the  mixture.  This  kind  of 
filling  must  be  used  two  or  three  minutes 
after  being  prepared.  Soon  after  it  is 
lodged  in  the  decayed  cavity,  it  becomes  very 
solid.  2.  Take  pure  anhydrous  phosphoric 
acid,  forty-eight  grains,  pure  caustic  (un- 
slaked) lime,  forty-two  grains.  Finely  pul- 
verize each  separately,  and  keep  them  sepa- 
rate in  well- stopped  bottles  till  wanted. 
For  use,  mix  the  required  quantity  in  a 
small  mortar,  as  rapidly  and  perfectly  as 
possible,  and  at  once  press  the  dry  mixture 
in  the  cavity  of  the  tooth.  The  surface 
should  then  be  smoothed  oif  and  finished 
by  moistening  with  water.  This  cement 
soon  acquires  great  hardness ; it  is  very 
white  and  durable,  and  in  its  composition 
resembles  the  natural  earthy  matter  of  the 
teeth.  The  whole  process  requires  expert- 
ness to  succeed;  but  the  latter,  when  at- 
tained, will  amply  repay  for  one  or  two 
failures.  If  the  composition  be  not  mixed 
and  applied  quickly  it  becomes  moist,  and  is 
therefore  unfit  for  use.  In  many  cases  the 
odour  arising  from  carious  teeth  is  very 
offensive ; to  remedy  this,  the  mouth  should 
be  well  rinsed  with  a teaspoonful  of  the 
solution  of  chloride  of  soda  in  a tumbler  of  | 
water,  which  will  have  the  desired  effect. — 
See  Dentitrice,  Toothache,  &c. 

TEETHING.— This  natural  process  in  a 
child’s  development,  usually  commences 
about  the  third  month,  though  it  is  seldom 
tiU  the  fifth  or  sixth  that  the  teeth  make 
their  appearance  through  the  gums.  The 
period  when  the  teeth  may  be  expected  is 
indicated  by  an  increased  irritability  of  the 
infant,  the  gums  become  tense,  shiny,  and 
swollen ; while  the  excited  glands  in  the 
neighbourhood  pour  out  so  large  a quantity 
of  saliva,  that  it  overflows  the  mouth, 
causing  the  infant  to  drivel,  as  the  nurses 
call  this  natural  salivation.  At  the  same 
time  the  child,  as  if  to  relieve  the  heat  and 
irritation  it  leels,  thrusts  its  hands  into  its 
mouth  in  the  attempt  to  do  what  the  watchful 
mother  will  do  for  it— scratch  the  top  of  the 
gum  with  her  nail,  or,  making  a rasp  of  a 
rough  crust,  or  a proper  gum-ring,  rub  it 
freely  along  the  top  ridge,  that  by  abrading 
it  of  the  binding  cuticle,  the  imprisoned  gum 
may  have  the  power  to  expand.  As  the 
only  benefit  that  can  accrue  from  rubbing 
the  child’s  gum  is  the  tearing  or  relaxing  of 
this  fine  but  tenacious  cuticle,  all  smooth 
surfaces,  such  as  coral  or  ivory  rings,  are 
perfectly  useless;  such  instruments  to  be 
of  any  service,  should  be  cut  into  small 
diamonds  like  a fine  file,  and  used  frequently 
by  the  parent,  e.xactly  in  that  manner.  The 
crust,  though  serviceable  from  its  roughness, 
is  dangerous  from  the  chance  of  crumbs 
breaking  off  and  getting  into  the  infant’s 
throat.  After  the  irritation  and  drivelling 
have  continued  for  some  weeks,  a white  line 
or  a round  spot  appears  on  the  top  of  the 
gum  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  ultimatelv  of  the 
upper;  through  these  white  spots  the  teeth 
finally  burst  their  way  in  the  following 
order : two  incisors  of  the  lower  jaw  are 
the  first  to  make  their  appearance,  though 
frequently  several  weeks  elapse  between  the 
advent  of  the  first  and  second ; the  next  cut 
991 


are  the  four  incisors  of  the  upper,  then_  the 
remaining  two  incisors  of  the  lower  jaw, 
one  on  each  side,  but  not  joining.  There  is 
now  a pause  for  a short  time  in  the  process. 
The  next  in  succession  are  the  four  eye  teeth 
in  either  jaw,  thus  completing  the  infantine 
set  of  sixteen  teeth.  Another  pause,  usually 
of  some  months,  succeeds  before  nature  re- 
sumes her  active  operations ; when  she  does, 
it  is  to  place  one  double  tooth  on  each  side 
of  both  jaws,  thus  completing  the  child’s 
complement  of  twenty  teeth.  When  these 
are  shed,  and  nature  completes  her  oflice, 
instead  of  the  first  ten  she  places  sixteen 
teeth  in  each  jaw,  thus  doubling  her  first 
cofiiplement,  and  making  the  adult  set 
thirty-two.  Each  tooth  as  it  is  formed 
makes  half  a circle  on  its  axis,  and  rising 
sideways,  pierces  the  gum  with  the  extreme 
point  of  its  edge,  revolving  as  it  rises  to  the 
perpendicular. 

The  diseases  that  teething  gives  rise  to  in 
infants  are  very  numerous,  and  the  conse- 
quences of  so  natural  a process  are  some  ot 
the  most  remarkable  facts  connected  with 
the  development  of  the  human  economy. 
The  disorders  excited  by  difficult  dentition 
are,  diarrhoea,  convulsions,  mesenteric  dis- 
ease, water  on  the  brain,  rickets,  and  remit- 
tent fever — all  of  them  to  the  infant  fearfully 
mortal  diseases.  Each  of  these  affections, 
though  so  different  in  its  locality,  and  so 
opposite  in  its  symptoms,  is  induced  by  the 
same  cause,  long- continued  irritation  in  the 
gums  reacting  on  the  delicate  organization 
of  the  brain  and  nervous  system.  And,  as 
this  irritation  is  caused  by  the  difficulty  the 
imprisoned  tooth  finds  in  escaping  from  the 
fibrous  membrane  in  which  it  is  enveloped, 
and  making  its  way  through  the  tightly 
bound  gum,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the 
medical  man  or  parent,  as  soon  as  the  first 
constitutional  disturbance  manifests  itselfi 
to  assist  the  efforts  of  nature  to  effect  the 
escape  of  the  tooth,  by  dividing  the  gum 
and  leaving  an  aperture  through  which  the 
new- formed  tooth  may  reach  its  destination. 
But,  as  lancing  the  gums,  as  the  process  is 
called,  will  be  worse  than  useless  imless 
effectually  done,  the  gums  should  never  be  cut 
unless  the  tooth  can  be  plainly  felt  below, 
and  to  be  of  service,  the  incision  must 
be  carried  down  to  the  tooth,  or  else  the 
unyielding  membrane  in  which  it  is  encas^ 
will  be  undivided,  and  the  child  put  to  the 
inconvenience  of  lancing  without  effecting 
the  slightest  benefit.  As,  however,  the  irri- 
tation commences  from  the  first  entrance 
of  the  tooth  into  the  gum  on  emerging 
from  its  bony  socket,  and  long  before  the 
actual  pressure  of  the  tooth  can  cause  the 
graver  mischief,  or  simply  from  the  increased 
amount  of  blood  circulating  in  the  parts,  it 
is  evident  that  lancing  the  gums  in  so  early 
a stage  of  formation  is  not  only  impolitic, 
but  hurtful.  Another  mode  of  relier,  both 
for  the  diarrhoea  and  convulsions  that  so 
frequently  occur  In  weakly  Infants  at  this 
period,  must  be  looked  for ; and  this  mode 
In  all  stages  of  dentition,  from  the  first  to 
the  last,  will  be  found  either  a source  of 
instant  relief  or  of  certain  recovery:  this 
remedy  is  the  hot  bath,  which,  in  all  cases  of 
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infantine  suffering,  is  the  mother’s  best  hope, 
and  should  be  her  unshaken  reliance.  The 
time  a child  should  be  kept  in  a hot  bath 
should  seldom  exceed  iwo  miriutes;  and,  as 
the  object  is  to  unload  some  congested  organ, 
or  to  relieve  certain  parts  of  their  excess  of 
blood  by  causing  a rapid  determination  to 
the  skin,  the  water  should  be  hot  enough 
to  produce  this  effect  as  instantaneously 
as  possible.  When  diarrhoea  continues  in 
despite  of  the  hot  bath,  a little  magnesia  or 
a few  grains  of  prepared  chalk  may  be  given 
two  or  three  times  a day  until  the  excessive 
action  is  checked ; or  if  unabated  by  these 
means,  a few  drops  of  tincture  of  kino  is  to 
be  administered,  as  prescribed  for  diarrhoea. 
—See  Bath,  Convulsions,  Diakrhoja, 
Scarlet  Fever,  &c. 

TELESCOPE.— The  telescope  invented 
by  Galileo  consisted  of  one  convex  lens  and 
one  concave  lens,  the  distance  between  them 
being  equal  to  the  difference  between  the 
focal  lengths  of  the  two  lenses.  This  is  the 
construction  of  what  is  called  an  opera 
glass ; and  the  Galilean  telescope  is  now 
used  chiefly  for  viewing  objects  within  a 
theatre  or  an  apartment,  since,  if  conside- 
rable magnifying  power  were  given  to  it,  the 
extent  of  the  field  of  view  would  be  very 
small.  A simple  telescope  may  also  be  con- 
structed by  means  of  two  convex  lenses, 
which  are  placed  at  a distance  from  one 
another  equal  to  the  sum  of  their  focal 
lengths,  dn  order  to  afford  a view  of  objects 
in  the  same  position  as  they  appear  to  have 
when  seen  by  the  naked  eye,  Mr.  Eollond 
employed  an  eye-tube  containing  four  lenses ; 
whereas  in  the  eye-piece  invented  by  Huy- 
ghens,  which  is  used  in  most  astronomical 
telescopes,  there  are  only  two  lenses,  and 
objects  are  seen  inverted.  In  reflecting 
telescopes,  a speculum  at  one  extremity  of 
the  tube  serves  the  purpose  of  the  object- 
glass  in  refracting  telescopes,  by  forming  an 
image  at  its  focus,  and  the  image  so  formed 
is  viewed  by  the  eye  through  intermediate 
reflectors.  The  Newtonian  reflecting  tele- 
scopes have  one  concave  speculum  at  the 
bottom  of  the  tube;  and  the  rays  reflected 
from  it  fall  in  a convergent  state  upon  a 
small  plane  mirror,  placed  so  as  to  make  an 
angle  of  forty-live  degrees  with  the  axis  of 
the  telescope.  After  the  second  reflection 
the  rays  unite  and  form  an  image,  which  is 
viewed  through  a lluyghenian  eye-piece  fixed 
in  the  side  of  the  tube  opposite  the  plane 
mirror,  that  is.  near  the  open  end  of  the 
tube.  In  the  Gregorian  reflecting  telescopes 
the  second  reflection  is  given_  by  a second 
concave  mirror,  the  face  of  which  is  towards 
the  observer.  The  telescope  constructed  by 
the  late  Sir  Wm.  llerschel  difl'ered  from  the 
Newtonian  telescopes  only  in  having  no 
small  mirror.  The  surface  of  the  great 
speculum,  which  was  four  feet  in  diameter, 
had  a small  obliquity  to  the  axis,  so  that 
the  image  formed  by  reflection  from  it  fell 
near  the  lower  side  of  the  tube  at  its  open 
end;  at  this  place  there  was  a sliding  appa- 
ratus, which  carried  a tube  containing  the 
eye-glasses.  The  observer,  in  viewing,  was 
situated  at  the  open  end  of  the  tube,  with 
his  back  to  the  object,  and  he  looked  directly 


towards  the  centre  of  the  speculum.  The 
reflecting  telescope  executed  by  Lord  Kosse, 
in  1842,  18  fifty-six  feet  long,  and  its  spe- 
culum is  six  feet  in  diameter.  It  is  capable 
of  being  directed  from  the  zenith  to  the 
horizon  towards  the  south,  and  from  the 
zenith  to  a position  parallel  to  the  earth's 
axis  towards  the  north ; it  has  also  a move- 
ment in  azimuth  of  about  eight  degrees  on 
each  side  of  the  meridian.  The  Great  Exhi- 
bition contains  a noble  telescope  by  Mr. 
Ross,  which  is  considered  the  largest  ever 
constructed  on  the  refractive^  principle. 
Telescopes  are,  generally  speaking,  expen- 
sive instruments ; but  a cheap  telescope  for 
observing  heavenly  bodies  may  be  con- 
structed as  follows : — Procure  from  an  opU- 
cian  a thirty-five  inch  object-glass  (that  is, 
a convex  glass  which  produces  a focus  of 
the  sun’s  rays  at  the  distance  of  thirty-six 
inches)  and  a one- inch  eye-glass  (that  is,  a 
convex  glass  producing  a focus  at  one  inch). 
Employ  a tin-plate  worker  to  make  two  tin 
tubes,  one  thirty  inches  long,  and  about  an 
inch  and  a quarter  in  diameter ; the  other, 
ten  or  twelve  inches  long,  and  its  diameter 
such  that  it  will  just  slide  comfortably  inside 
the  larger.  The  inside  of  these  tubes  should 
be  first  painted,  or  lined  with  a dull  black. 
At  the  end  of  the  larger  tube  an  ingenious 
workman  will  have  no  difficulty  in  securing 
the  object-glass,  so  that  not  more  than  an 
inch  diameter  of  it  shall  be  exposed,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  smaller  tube  the  eye-glass 
must  be  fixed.  T7hen  the  open  end  of  one 
tube  is  inserted  in  the  open  end  of  the  other, 
so  that  the  two  glasses  shall  be  about  thirty- 
seven  inches  apart,  a telescope  will  be  found 
which  will  magnify  the  diameter  of  objects 
thirty-six  times:  or,  in  other  words,  will  make 
the  heavenly  objects  appear  thirty-six  times 
nearer.  tVith  such  a telescope  the  satellites 
of  Jupiter,  the  crescent  of  '\'’enus,  and  the 
irregularities  of  the  surface  of  the  moon, 
may  be  distinguished.  It  must  be  observ^ 
that  with  this  instrument  all  objects  will 
appear  inverted ; but  with  regard  to  celestial 
objects,  this  is  of  no  importance.  This  tele- 
scope will  cost  about  lour  shillings ; but  for 
twice  that  sum  a very  much  superior  one 
may  be  constructed  by  obtaining  a larger 
and  better  object-glass,  of  forty  to  forty- 
eight  inches  focal  distance,  the  cost  of  which 
is  three  shillings  and  sixpence,  retaining  the 
one-inch  eye-glass,  and  having  the  tubes 
made  to  suit  the  additional  greater  length  of 
focus  and  diameter  of  object-glass.  The  pos- 
session of  such  a telescope  may  add  greatly 
to  the  pleasure  and  instruction  of  those  who 
have  any  taste  for  the  sublime  and  beautiful 
facts  of  astronomy. 

TENANT.— This  term  is  here  considered 
as  the  holder  of  lands  or  tenements.  .1 
tenant  at  will  is  a person  who  holds  lands  or 
tenements  at  the  will  or  pleasure  of  the 
lessor.  This  tenancy  at  will,  however,  is  at 
the  will  of  both  parties,  for  either  may 
determine  the  holding,  and  quit  his  con- 
nection with  the  other,  at  his  own  pleasure. 
If,  however,  the  landlord  puts  his  tenant  at 
will  out  after  lie  has  sown  his  land,  the 
lessee  may  claim  free  ingress,  egress,  and 
regress  to  cut  and  carry  away  the  profits. 
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It  is  established  that  if  a tenant  takes  from 
year  to  year,  either  party  must  give  a reason- 
able  notice  before  the  end  of  the  year,  although 
that  reasonable  notice  varies  according  to  the 
custom  of  differeut  counties.  If,  however, 
an  agreement  be  made  to  let  prernises  so 
long  as  both  parties  like,  and  reserving  as  a 
compensation  accruing  from  day  to  day, 
and  not  referable  to  a year  or  any  aliquot 
part  of  a year,  it  does  not  create  a holding 
from  year  to  year,  but  a tenancy  at  will, 
strictly  so  called.  And  though  the  tenant 
has  expended  money  on  the  improvement  of 
the  premises,  that  does  not  give  him  a term 
to  hold  until  he  is  indemnified.  The  tenant 
■who  is  suffered  to  remain  in  possession  after 
his  lease  is  expired,  pending  a negotiaUon 
for  a new  lease,  is  a tenant  at  will.  The 

Eossession  of  the  tenant  at  will  has,  in  fact, 
een  held  to  be  the  possession  of  the  lessor. 

A person  who  lives  rent  free  by  the  consent 
of  the  owner  is  a mere  tenant  at  will.  So  is 
also  a person  who  has  been  let  into  posses- 
sion of  land  under  a contract  of  sale  which 
has  not  been  completed.  A tenant  from  year 
to  year  is  one  who  holds  lands  and  tenements 
by  an  uncertain  and  indeterminate  tenure, 
more  especially  if  an  annual  rent  is  reserved. 
Payment  of  rent  is  primary  evidence  of  a 
tenancy  from  year  to  year.  When  a tenant, 
under  these  conditions,  takes  possession,  he 
is  bound  to  keep  the  premises  for  a year,  for 
till  then  he  cannot  give  the  proper  notice, 
which  must  expire  at  a period  corresponding 
with  that  at  which  he  took  possession ; and 
the  same  remark  applies  to  the  landlord. 
The  entrance  of  a tenant  in  the  middle  of  a 
quarter  docs  not  alter  the  nature  of  the 
tenancy,  he  is  a tenant  from  the  quarter- 
day.  The  tenant  who  holds  over  after  his 
lease  has  expired  is  a tenant  at  will  at  the 
same  rate  as  he  paid  under  the  lease,  till  the 
landlord  receives  the  first  quarter’s  rent, 
and  then  he  becomes  a yearly  tenant  at  the 
same  rent.  A tenant  under  an  agreement 
for  a lease  is  a yearly  tenant.  An  occupa- 
tion pending  a negotiation  for  a lease  will 
entitle  tlie  landlord  to  sue,  although  no 
distress  for  rent  can  be  levied.  A tenant 
from  year  to  year  is  only  liable  to  repairs 
which  are  necessary  from  voluntary  negli- 
gence, but  he  is  not  liable  for  accidental  fires 
and  fair  wear  and  tear;  his  liability,  there- 
fore, is  confined  to  tenantable  repairs,  and 
not  to  those  of  a substantial  kind.  A tenant 
from  year  to  year  may  assign  over  his  inte- 
rest in  the  estate  for  any  portion  of  time  less 
than  a year,  or  he  may  sublet  a portion  of  it 
in  the  absence  of  any  agreement  to  the  con- 
trary witli  his  landlord,  and  this  he  may  do 
without  having  his  landlord’s  consent  to 
the  transfer.  I5ut  though  a yearly  tenant 
can  thus  assign  over  his  interest,  a tenant 
at  will  cannot. 

TENCH.— A fish  very  much  like  carp  in 
its  haunts  and  habits ; the  liead,  sides, 
and  belly  are  of  a yellowish  green ; the 
fins  are  large,  and  of  a reddish  brown 
colour;  the  tail  is  not  forked  ; its  body  is 
thicker  and  deeper  than  other  fish,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  length,  somewhat  approaching 
the  bream  in  shape  ; the  scales  are  smooth 
and  small;  and  the  eyes  are  of  a golden 
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tint,  encircled  by  a band  of  crimson.  The 
tench  is  found  in  ponds,  lakes,  pits,  and 
occasionally  in  the  deep  and  sluggish  parts 
of  rivers ; it  spawns  in  May  and  J une,  and 
quickly  recovers  its  condition.  It  bites  best 
from  April  until  August,  and  the  baits  and 
tackle  and  mode  of  angling  for  it  are  similar 
to  those  used  for  carp— worms,  gentles, 
w’asp  grubs,  and  honey-paste  bein^those 
most  preferable. 

TENCH  BOILED.— Scale  and  clean  the 
fish,  then  wrap  them  in  buttered  paper,  and 
broil  on  a gridiron;  serve  with  melted 
butter,  or  any  other  sauce. 

TENCH  FRICASSEED.-Dip  the  fish 
for  a minute  or  two  into  boiling  water; 
then  take  it  out,  and  remove  the  skin  and 
the  scales,  beginning  at  the  side  of  the  head ; 
then  gut  and  wash  it ; cut  it  into  pieces,  and 
fricassee  in  the  usual  manner. 


TENCH  FRIED.— Draw  and  wash  the 
fish  well ; then  wipe  it  very  dry ; cut  it 
open  down  the  back ; season  with  salt,  and 
fry  of  a good  colour  in  boiling  oil  or  lard ; 
serve  with  anchovy  or  any  other  sauce. 

TENCH  MARINADED.— Scale  and  clean 
the  fish,  and  lay  them  in  a dish,  wdth  some 
sweet  oil,  parsley,  green  onions,  and  shallots, 
chopped  fine ; a bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  salt 
and  pepper.  When  they  have  thoroughly 
imbibed  the  flavour  of  this  seasoning,  place 
them  between  two  sheets  of  writing-paper, 
well  buttered,  covering  them  ^ylth  the 
seasoning,  and  broil  them  over  a slow  fire ; 
serve  witliout  the  paper,  pouring  over  them 
some  good  sauce  made  hot. 

TENDO  ACHILLES.— The  tendon  of  the 
heel ; this  is  one  of  the  strongest  and  most 
important  sinews  of  the  body,  constituting 
the  terminal  ribbon  of  the  t\yo  nfishy 
muscles  that  form  what  is  called  the  calf  of 
the  leg.  It  forms  the  chief  support  and 
pliant  motion  of  the  lower  extremity,  and  is 
not  only  oue  of  the  most  important  tendons 
of  the  body,  but  assists  in  giving  more 
symmetry  to  the  leg  of  man  and  woiii^ 
than  any  other  part.  In  certain  constitu- 
tions, it  is  sometimes  ruptured  or  torn  by  a 
sudden,  but  by  no  means  violent  moi^ment 
of  the  body;  the  abruptness  the  motion 
seeming  to  have  the  power  to  eflect  that 
which  a much  more  considerable  ftree  co^ 
not  achieve  in  deliberate  moyerauit.  Thus, 
S sudden  twist,  an  abrupt  leap  or  spring, 
and  an  unexpected  slip  from  one  step  to 
another,  though  only  two  or  three  inches  in 
dentil  will,  in  certain  constitutions,  cause 
this  serious  accident.  The  far  more  frequent 
cause  of  this  injury,  however,  is  the  result 

of  external  violence,  such  as  akick.orablow 

with  a stick;  but  whatever  may  be  the 
cause,  the  result  is  to  throw  down  the 
injured  person  on  his  face,  as  if  shot,  with- 
out the  power  to  stand.  The  treatment  ol 
this  accident  is  simple,  though  painful  and 
constrained,  and  consists  in  relaxing  to  the 
uttermost  the  muscles  that  participate  in 
forming  this  tendon,  and  placing  the  cut  or 
I torn  edges  in  close  approximation,  and  so 
retaining  them  till  nature  throws  out  a 
sufficient  amount  of  new  callosity  to  re- 
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unite  the  fractured  or  divided  edges.  In  a 
bone,  this  takes  from  six  to  tweive  weeks ; 
but,  in  a tendon,  it  may  be  completed  in 
from  three  to  six.  When  it  is  a simple 
tear  or  fracture,  the  leg  is  doubled  back 
on  the  thigh,  stretching  out  the  foot  to 
the  utmost  length  of  the  toes,  and  by 
means  of  a splint  laid  underneath,  with 
detach^  bandages  of  tape,  securing  the 
limb  in  that  position.  When  the  injury 
has  been  inflicted  by  a knife  or  cutting 
instrument,  though  the  treatment  is  the 
same  as  regards  the  position  of  the  limb, 
yet,  as  the  skin  is  also  divided,  and  being 
loose,  might  get  between  the  uniting  ten- 
don, it  will  be  necessary— having  put  the 
leg  in  a proper  situation— to  gather  up  the 
skin  on  each  side  of  the  incision,  and  sew 


the  two  together  close  to  the  limb,  at 
the  sixth  or  fourth  of  an  inch  from  their 
cut  edges,  and  then  cut  off  the  superfluous 
skin.  At  the  end  of  three  weeks,  the  leg 
may  he  released  from  its  confinement,  and, 
after  a few  days,  slowly  extended,  and  the 
foot  placed  in  a very  high  heeled  boot  with 
a cork  heel ; a little  gentle  exercise  may 
be  attempted  every  two  days,  having  a 
thin  slice  of  cork  cut  from  the  iieel,  till  at 
length  the  loot  may  be  placed  flat  on  the 
ground,  and  the  weight  of  the  body  thrown 
once  more  on  the  tendo  Achilles. 

TENT  WINE  JELLY.— rut  into  an 
earthen  jar  one  ounce  of  isinglass,  half  an 
ounce  of  powdered  gum  arabic,  one  ounce  of 
powdered  white  sugar  candy,  and  half  a pint 
of  tent  wine ; place  the  jar  in  a saucepan  of 
water,  and  let  it  simmer  until  the  isinglass 
is  dissolved.  It  will  require  to  be  stirred 
occasionally,  and,  when  it  is  all  dissolved, 
should  be  briskly  stirreil  and  poured  into 
moulds.  The  jelly  is  made  with  much_  less 
trouble  and  expense  than  calf’s-lbot  jelly, 
and  will  be  found  very  agreeable  and 
nourishing. 

TERUIEU.— Of  this  dog  there  are  two 
prominent  varieties,  the  rough  and  the 
smooth.  The  rough  variety  is  to  be  met 
with  in  its  best  condition  in  Scotland,  and 
is  there  to  be  I'ound  of  various  sizes,  as 
from  sixteen  inches  to  six.  A few  have 
long  hair ; but  the  greater  number  have  the 
coat  rough  and  crisped.  A mixed  breed 
between  the  two  is  re-crossed  to  generate 
our  best  bull  terrier;  and  the  breed  so 
generated  is  handsome,  useful,  and  very 


courageous.  A large  breed  of  English  ter- 
riers has  of  late  sprung  up,  most  of  which 


are  rather  rough  coated ; but  a few  others 
are  smooth.  These,  by  being  crossed  with 
the  buU-dog,  have  inherited  undaunted 
courage  in  attacking  the  higher  order  of 
vermin,  as  the  badger,  &c.  A small  variety 
of  terrier,  with  crooked  legs,  is  also  some- 
times used  for  hunting  rabbits  in  cover,  and 
is  extremely  useful  in  woods ; for  the 
rabbits,  as  though  sensible  of  the  want  of 
speed  in  their  pursuers,  retreat  before  them 
so  slowly  as  to  present  a ready  mark  for 
the  sportsman’s  aim. 

TETANUS.— This  disease,  commonly 
called  iHgid  spasm,  or  lock-jaw,  is  a violent 
contraction  of  the  muscles  of  voluntary  mo- 
tion, attended  with  tension  and  extreme 
rigidity  of  the  parts  affected,  and  receiving 
particular  names  from  the  portion  or  part 
of  the  body  aflected ; thus,  when  all  the 
muscles  of  volition  are  aflected  in  one  invi- 
sible spasm,  the  disease  is  called  ieiantts. 
When  the  body  is  bent  forward,  by  the 
spasm  seizing  only  the  anterior  muscles ; 
wlien  it  is  bent  backwards  like  a bow,  the 
body  resting  on  the  heels  and  the  top  of  the 
head,  by  the  disease  aflecting  the  opposite 
class  of  muscles ; or  when  it  is  drawn  into 
an  arch  on  the  right  or  the  left  side,  accord- 
ingly as  each  separate  set  of  muscles  are 
contracted.  Besides  these  four,  there  is, 
however,  another  form,  and,  as  being  more 
frequently  met  with,  of  more  importance  to 
the  general  public : and  that  is  that  form  of 
tetanus  affecting  the  muscles  of  the  jaw  and 
neck,  which  from  their  violent  contraction 
firmly  shutting  the  mouth,  and  contracting 
the  gullet,  has  been  named  trismus,  or 
locked  jaw.  In  ordinary  convulsions  or 
spasms,  the  contractions  and  relaxations 
are  alternate,  with  remissions  ol  ease, 
whether  attended  with  partial  or  complete 
insensibility.  The  peculiarity  of  tetanus, 
liowever,  is  that  tlie  contraction  of  the 
muscles  is  kept  up  without  any  change  or 
abatement;  the  muscular  fibre  being 
grasped  in  a dead  lock  of  unmitigated  in- 
tensity to  the  last,  while  the  involuntary 
muscles,  as  those  of  respiration,  are  unim- 
paired, and  the  intellect  of  the  patient  is  as 
clear,  and  his  sensation  as  acute,  as  In  the 
soundest  liealth.  This  disease  is  divided 
into  the  acute  and  chronic,  and  into  that 
proceeding  spontaneously  or  from'  poisons, 
and  called  idiopathic,  and  that  the  conse- 
quences of  wounds  or  injuries,  greater  or 
less,  received  by  the  body,  when  it  is  called 
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traumatic.  Aa  it  is  only  intended  to  treat  of 
locked  jaw,  or  trismus,  in  this  article,  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  observe  that  the  causes 
which  generally  induce  this  form  of  tetanus 
are  of  the  traumatic  order,  and  result  from 
erysipelas,  wounds  of  the  head,  lacerations 
of  the  scalp,  punctures  of  the  hands  and 
feet,  especially  with  rusty  or  jagged  sub- 
stances, bites  from  rabid  animals,  injuries 
from  machinery,  and  sometimes  from  the 
extraction  of  a decayed  tooth.  It  is  a 
peculiarity  of  this  fatal  disease  that  the 
exciting  cause  is  often  as  Lnsignitioant  as 
the  consequences  are  grave.  Males  are 
more  subject  to  it  than  females,  and,  for 
one  case  of  idiopathic  locked  jaw,  there  are 
five,  the  result  of  external  injury. 

These  commence  after  the 
injury,  from  a quarter  of  an  hour  to  three 
or  four  days,  and  sometimes  aa  late  as  ten 
or  twelve  weeks,  with  a stifl'ness  in  the 
back  of  the  head  and  neck,  extending  to  the 
shoulders,  and  very  materially  impeding 
the  motion  of  the  head ; this  gradually  ex- 
tends to  the  throat,  rendering  talking 
irksome,  and,  finally,  swallowingimpossible. 
The  pain  and  rigidity  of  the  muscles  of  the 
throat  runs  down  the  breast,  and  darts 


sharp  pains  through  the  chest,  into  the 
back ; the  muscles  of  the  neck  now  beginning 
to  plunge  and  contract,  and  gradually 
increasing  their  tension,  drawing  the  head 
backwards,  at  the  same  time  that  the  lower 
jaw  is  drawn  upwards  till  it  becomes  in  such 
close  approximation,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
separate  them  ; all  the  muscles  of  the  throat, 
cheeks  and  neck,  feeling  like  bars  of  wood 
in  their  rigid  contraction.  The  eyes  are 
dilated,  glaring  and  motionless  in  their 
sockets  ; the  tongue,  if  it  has  not  been  pro- 
truded and  caught  in  the  teeth,  has  been 
drawn  back  into  a roll  at  the  base  of  the 
mouth ; the  forehead  is  dragged  up  into 
deep  ridges,  and  the  akin  of  the  face  is 
violently  stretched  up  to  the  ears,  where  it 
is  raised  into  wrinkles,  giving  a wild,  dis- 
torted, and  ghastly  look  to  the  countenance ; 
as  the  last  symptom  is  added  to  the  series 
forming  the  disease,  locked  jaw  is  complete. 
Without  proceeding  further  with  the  de- 
scription of  trismus,  it  will  be  enough 
to  say  that  the  disease  is  sometimes  fatal 
in  fifteen  minutes,  though  the  ordinary 
period  may  be  taken  as  from  four  to  eight 
days.  , 

Treatment.  — the  disease  proceeds 
from  worms,  or  some  internal  irritation— 
the  rarest  exciting  cause-  aperient  medi- 
cines of  an  active  nature  are  to  be  given 
directly,  and  continued  till  the  cause  is  ex- 
pelled ; when  from  splinters  or  bits  of 
or  sharp  substances,  lodged  in  the  “®8h, 
incisions  should  he  made,  and  the  Injured 
part  well  cleaned  of  all  cause  of  irritation, 
and  where  a nerve  has  been  injured,  it 
should  be  divided  as  soon  as  possible. 
Where  the  constitution  is  robust,  and  the 
patient  strong,  bleeding  should  be  adopted 
to  a large  extent,  the  hot  bath  and  frlctjon 
employed,  and  the  muscular  contraction 
overcome  by  the  fumes  of  tobacco,  or  by 
opium,  morphia,  or  aconite;  but  it  the  con- 
stitution is  debilitated,  the  same  result  must 
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be  efi'eoted  by  camphor,  musk,  ammonia, 
and  stimulants  of  wine  and  brandy,  with 
cold  afi’usions  on  the  head  from  a height. 
Besides  these,  and,  in  fact,  nearly  all  the 
remedies  of  thejpharmacopasia,  which  have 
been  employed  with  varying  success,  the 
wild  hemp  has  of  late  years  been  used  with 
more  than  usual  advantage,  and  still  more 
lately  chloroform ; but  w'hatever  the  remedy 
administered,  the  dose  requires  to  be  very 
considerable  to  produce  any  effect. 

TETTER.— A cutaneous  disease,  attended 
with  heat,  redness,  and  a partial  inflam- 
mation of  the  skin,  followed  by  a scaly 
eruption,  appearing  on  different  parts  of 
the  body,  such  as  the  hands,  arms,  chest, 
and  head,  in  the  form  of  indurated,  opaque, 
yellowish- brown  scales,  or  lameltce  of  the 
epidermis  or  scarf  skin,  which  go  through 
a regular  process  of  maturity,  disquamation, 
or  peeling  off,  and  reproduction,  till  the 
disease  is  finally  eradicated.  There  are 
many  varieties  of  this  disease,  differing 
somewhat  in  the  size  and  colour  of  the 
eruption,  and  the  locality  the  disease  affects : 
thus,  ringworm,  lepra,  dandriff,  and  scaly 
tetter,  all  belong  to  one  order,  though  to 
different  genera  of  the  same  disease.  Any 
crude  or  indigestible  food,  long  persisted  in, 
and  vitiating  the  healthy  fluids  of  the  body, 
may,  and  most  frequently  does,  lead  to  this 
form  of  diseased  cuticle;  though,  at  the 
same  time,  many  of  the  varieties  magnified 
by  dirt  become  contagious,  and  are  propa- 
gated by  contact.  The  treatment  is  generally 
very  simple;  the  warm  bath,  and  friction, 
with  any  gentle  aperient,  persevered  in  for 
a few  days,  with  a vegetable  diet,  lime-juice, 
or  acid  fruits,  will  soon  eradicate  the  disease. 
In  obstinate  cases,  but  only  in  such,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  adopt  the  following  course 
of  medicine,  at  the  same  time  avoiding  all 
fish  diet,  or  salt  provisions.  Take  of 

Infusion  of  quassia  . . 8 ounces 

Nitric  acid 10  drops 

Muriatic  acid  ....  10  drops. 

Mix,  and  take  a tablespoonful  three  times 
a day,  and  every  night,  at  bed-time,  one 
Plummer’s  pill. 

THATCH. —A  covering  of  straw,  rushes, 
or  reeds,  as  a substitute  for  tiles  or  slates 
for  houses,  barns,  ricks,  stacks,  and  sheds. 
First,  is  to  be  considered  the  mode  of  thatch- 
ing hay-ricks  and  corn-stacks,  as  the  sim- 
nlest  The  rick  or  stack  having  been  formed 
into  a proper  shape,  either  with  a roof 
slanting  from  a ridge,  or  conical,  ending  in  a 
central  point,  the  straw  is  prepared  by 
moistening  it,  that  It  may  more  easily  bend 
without  breaking.  It  is  then  forked  up  in  a 
loose  heap,  the  straws  lying  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  somewhat  matted.  Portions  are 
now  drawn  out  from  this  heap  in  handfuls, 
which  lays  the  straws  again  in  a more  paral- 
lel order  ; these  are  placed  in  a forked  stick, 
which  will  hold  several  of  these  bundles 
or  handfuls,  and  are  thus  carried  to  the 
thatcher  on  the  top  of  the  rick  or  stack. 
He  seizes  a handful,  and  bending  one  end 
into  a kind  of  noose,  he  inserts  this  into 
the  hay  or  straw  near  the  bottom  of  the 
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roof  at  one  end,  If  it  be  a square  roof,  or 
at  any  convenient  part,  if  it  be  a round  one. 
He  presses  down  the  straw  which  he  has 
thus  inserted  to  about  half  its  length,  in 
order  to  form  the  eaves,  vwhich  extend  a 
little  beyond  the  lower  plrt  of  the  roof. 
When  he  has  thus  laitj  several  handfuls  side 
by  side,  so  as  to  cover  about  a yard  in  width, 
that  is,  so  far  as  he  can  conveniently  reach 
without  moving  his  ladder,  he  begins  an- 
other row,  a little  above  the  place  where  he 
began,  so  that  the  lower  end  of  the  straw 
now  Inserted  may  cover  the  upper  part  ot 
the  first  row,  as  tiles  do  each  other.  Thus 
he  proceeds  upwards  till  he  comes  to  the 
upper  ridge  of  the  roof,  or  to  the  point  oi 
the  cone  in  a round  stack.  In  the  latter 
case,  the  covering  diminishes  to  a point,  so 
as  to  form  a triangle.  The  ladder  is  now 
shifted  a yard  to  one  side,  and  the  same 
operation  is  performed,  care  being  taken 
that  each  fresh  handful  put  on  shall  be 
interwoven  with  that  which  lies  beside  it, 
so  that  no  water  can  possibly  pass  between 
them.  Thus  the  work  proceeds  until  the 
roof  is  completed,  and  it  only  remains  to 
secure  the  upper  ridge  in  a square  stack,  or 
the  point  of  the  cone  in  a round  one.  In 
the  first  case,  the  highest  layer  of  straw  is 
made  to  extend  beyond  the  ridge  on  both 
sides,  and  the  ends  are  brought  together, 
and  stand  up  like  the  bristles  on  a hog.  A 
rope  of  straw  has  been  prepared,  and  many 
small  rods,  about  two  feet  long,  and  cut 
sharp  at  the  point;  these  are  inserted  just 
below  the  ridge,  in  a line  with  it,  and  about 
a foot  apart ; one  end  of  the  straw  rope 
is  inserted  into  the  stack,  and  twisted  firmly 
round  the  projecting  end  ot  the  first  rod ; 
it  is  then  wound  once  round  the  next  rod, 
and  so  on  the  whole  length  of  the  ridge : 
this  is  done  on  both  sides.  The  straws 
which  form  the  ridge  are  now  cut  with 
shears  horizontally,  to  give  it  a neat  finish, 
and  at  each  end  a kind  of  ornament  is 
usually  made  by  winding  a straw  rope  round 
a handful  of  the  projecting  straw,  iorming 
a kind  of  knot  or  bow,  according  to  the 
taste  of  the  thatcher.  Hods  and  straw 
ropes  twisted  round  them  are  inserted  near 
the  edge  of  the  slanting  side  and  all  along 
the  eaves,  which  prevent  the  wind  from 
blowing  oir  the  thatch.  The  only  difference 
in  the  thatch  of  around  rick  is,  that  it  is 
brought  to  one  point,  where  it  is  tied  with 
straw  ropes  wound  round  it,  and  lornied 
into  a kind  of  bow;  the  rods  are  inserted  a 
little  below  in  a circle,  and  the  straw  rope 
twisted  round  them,  and  likewise  around 
the  circular  eaves,  iiarley  is  generally  put 
into  square  stacks,  and  wheat  in  round  ones. 
When  the  outside  is  neatly  trimrned  and 
cut  smooth,  so  that  no  birds  can  lodge  in  it, 
wheat  may  be  kept  for  years  without  danger 
of  injury  or  loss,  much  better  than  in  a 
barn  or  even  in  a granary.  In  thatching 
sheds  and  buildings  which  are  to  last  many 
years,  the  straw  is  prepared  in  the  same 
manner,  but  the  ends  of  the  liandluls,  ns 
they  are  put  on  a lathed  roof,  are  kept  down 
by  means  of  long  rods,  which  are  tied  to 
the  laths  of  the  roof  by  means  of  strong 
tar  twine.  A much  thicker  coat  of  straw  is 


put  on ; and  rye- straw,  which  has  a solid 
stem,  is  preferred  as  more  lasting,  and  less 
liable  to  be  filled  with  water  than  hollow 
stems.  Instead  of  straw  ropes,  split  willow 
is  used,  and  the  rods  which  are  inserted  are 
much  nearer  each  other,  and  more  carefully 
secured.  As  this  kind  of  thatching  is  a 
peculiar  trade,  it  requires  a regular  ap- 
prenticeship to  be  a master  of  it. 

THEODOLITE.  — A surveying  instru- 
ment for  measuring  the  aiigular  distances 
between  objects  projected  in  the  plane  of 
the  horizon.  In  accurate  surveying,  when 
the  instrument  used  for  observing  the 
angles  is  a sextant  or  refiecting  circle,  or 
such  that  its  plane  must  be  brought  into 
the  plane  of  the  three  objects  which  form 
the  angular  points  of  the  triangle  to  be 


measured,  the  altitudes  of  the  two  distant 
objects  above  the  horizon  of  the  observer 
must  be  determined,  and  a calculation  is 
then  necessary  to  reduce  the  observed  pgles 
to  the  plane  of  the  horizon.  The  object  of 
the  theodolite  is  to  measure  the  horizontal 
angles  at  once,  and  thereby  render  the 
previous  calculation,  and  even  the  obser- 
vation of  the  altitudes  unnecessary.  The 
theodolite,  as  now  generally  constructed  for 
the  purposes  of  ordinary  surveying,  inay  be 
described  us  follows  The  horizontal  limb 
or  circle  consists  of  two  circular  plates 
which  turn  freely  on  each  other.  1 he  lower 
or  graduated  plate  receives  the  divisions  of 
the  circle,  and  the 'upper  or  vernier  plate 
has  two  sets  of  vernier  divisions  diame- 
trically opposite.  The  vertical  axis  consists 
of  two  conical  parts,  one  working  withm 
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;he  other.  The  external  part  is  attached  to 
the  eraduated  plate,  and  the  internal  to  the 
rernier  plate.  The  diameter  of  the  under 
plate  is  somewhat  larger  than  that  ottne 
vernier  plate,  and  its  edge  is  sloped  off  to 
receive  the  graduations,  and  portions  ot  the 
opposite  edges  of  the  vernier  plate  are 
sloped  off  in  like  manner  to  receive  the 
vernier  divisions.  The  graduation  is  usually 
to  thirty  minutes  of  a degree,  but  is  sub- 
divided by  the  verniers  into  single  minutes ; 
and  in  a well-made  instrument  quaver 
minutes  may  be  estimated  by  the  eye.  Tor 
the  purpose  of  adjusting  the  plane  of  the 
circle  to  the  horizon,  the  external  axis  is 
fitted  into  a ball,  which  works  m a socket 
between  two  parallel  plates,  held  firmly 
togrether  by  the  ball  and  the  socket,  the 
under  plate  being  connected  with  the  stM- 
head  supporting  the  instrument.’  But  this 
adjustment  may  be  also  made  by  a wipod 
^pport,  having  a foot  screw  at  each  ex- 
tremity acting  against  a plate  of  metal 
supported  by  a staff.  Upon  the  plane  of 
the  vernier  plate  are  plac^  two  spirit  levels 
at  right  angles  to  each  other,  with  their 
proper  adjusting  screws,  by  which  the  circle 
T8  brought  accurately  into  the  horizontal 
plane  indicated  by  the  levels.  The  centre 
of  the  circle  is  adjusted  over  the  point 
which  forms  the  centre  of  the  station,  trim 
which  the  observation  is  to  be  made  by 
means  of  a plummet.  In  some  theodolites 
the  telescope  is  supported  in  the  manner  ot 
a transit  instrument;  that  is  to  say,  the 
telescope  and  the  horizontal  axis  on  which 
it  turns  form  one  piece,  and  the  vertical 
limb  is  a complete  circle.  By  this  construc- 
tion the  instrument  becomes  better  adapted 
for  observing  the  attitude  of  stars,  and 
consequently  for  finding  the  directmn  oi 
the  meridian  and  the  azimuths  of  objects, 
or  for  other  astronomical  purposes.  In 
theodolites  for  common  topographical  pur- 
poses, the  horizontal  circle  is  seldom  more 
than  five  inches  in  diameter;  but  as  the 
double  vertical  axis  gives  the  means  ol 
carrying  round  the  telescope  Irom  the  first 
object  to  the  second  without  disturbing 
the  graduated  circle,  then,  by  clamping  the 
vernier  and  graduated  plate  by  bringing  it 
back,  and  the  graduated  circle  along  with 
it,  to  the  first  object,  the  measure  of  the 
ang^le  may  be  repeated  any  number  of  times. 
The  principal  adjustments  ot  the  theodolite 
are— first,  to  rectify  the  line  of  collineation 
of  the  telescope ; secondly,  to  make  the 
axis  of  the  horizontal  limb  truly  vertical ; 
and  thirdly,  to  adjust  the  zero  of  altitude. 

THElOlO-MBrKK.— The  thermometer  is 
an  instrument  for  ascertaining  the  degree 
of  heat  or  cold  in  any  body.  In  Fahrenheit  s 
common  thermometer,  the  scale  ot  degree^s 
is  marked  as  its  commencement  at  .32“, 
which  is  the  freezing  point;  and 
to  212“.  the  degree  at  which  water  bolls. 
That  whicli  is  called  Reaumur’s  scale  has 
the  Interval  between  the  points  of  freezing 
and  boiling  water  determined  by  experi- 
ment, and  the  distance  between  them 
is  divided  into  eighty  parts,  the  zero  of  the 
scale  being  at  the  freezing  point.  Rf'Mer 
Thermometers  are  of  the  greatest  importance 
937 


in  meteorology,  for  enabling  the  observer 
to  ascertain  the  highest  or 
lowest  point  of  a thermometer 
scale  at  which  the  column  _ of 
mercury  may  have  stood  during 
his  absence;  and  several  con- 
trivances have  been  adopted  by 
artists  in  order  to  obtain  this 
end : of  these,  one,  which  is  stUl 
preferred,  was  invented  by  Mr. 
Fix,  whose  name  the  instrument 
bears;  it  is  described  in  the 
“PhilosophicalTransactions  for 
1782.  It  consists  of  a long  tube 
bent  so  as  to  form  three  parallel 
branches,  of  which  the  central 
branch  is  an  elongated  bulb, 
and  the  rest  of  the  tube  has  a 
capillary  bore.  The  lower  portion, 
of  the  bent  tube  contains  met- 
. cury,  whicli  rises  in  the  two 
branches  to  certain  points,  and 
' the  bulb  is  filled  with  spirit  of 
wine,  which,  passing  over  a bend  at  the 
top,  descends  to  the  upper  extremity  ot 
the  mercury  in  one  of  the  branches ; tne 
upper  end  of  the  other  branch  is  also  filled 
with  spirit,  and  this  is  hermetically  sealed. 
Two  small  indices  of  steel,  coated  with  glass, 
are  introduced  in  the  branches,  and  are 
capable  of  being  forced  upwards  by  pe 
rising  of  the  column  of  mercury  in  either 
tube,  and  they  have  about  them  a fine  wme 
or  thread  of  glass ; so  that  they  will  re- 
main stationary  where  they  happen  to  he 
when  the  head  of  the  column  recedes  from 
them.  Their  lower  extremities  consequently 
indicate  the  points  at  which  the  end  of  the 
columns  may  have  stood  before  such  recess. 

TIII&H,  BROKEN.— This  accident  may 
occur  at  any  part  of  the  bone,  though  more 
frequently  taking  place  at  the  upper  third 
of  the  shaft,  the  neck  ot  the  bone,  or  t^ 
lower  third.  The  injury  is  easily  detect^ 
by  the  bending  at  the  seat 
part,  and  the  total  inability  to  litt  the  hmb. 
I'he  fracture  of  the  thigh  may  be  either 
transverse-across  the  bone— or  obliqu^ 
and,  besides  the  pain  and  '^mobility,  may 
be  known  by  the  shortening  of  the  limb  la 
one  case,  and  the  disfigurement  in  tne 
other.  rr«ahnen«.— There  are  many  methods 
now  in  use  for  what  is  called  the  reduction 
Sf  ^"actured  ^ either  that  of  aying 
the  patient  on  a firm  flat  bed  or  mattress, 

and  having  placed  the  broken  bone  in 
position,  and  introduced  pads  between  the 
iJnees  and  insteps,  to  buckle  the  two  limbs 
together  in  three  or  tour  places  ; or,  after 
reducing  the  fracture,  envelope  the  whole 
limb  from  the  toes  to  the  waist  in  a broad 
bandage,  and  then  applying  a long  splint, 
extending  from  under  the  armpit  to  beyond 
the  foot,  keep  the  limb  extended  and 
firmly  in  its  place  till  the  union  is  Effected : 
or  by  means  of  a double  inclined  plane  lor 
the  whole  limb,  and  short  splints  for  the 
thigh— a process,  which,  ns  it  admits  ot 
greater  comfort  to  the  patient,  and  is  more 
convenient  for  the  surgeon,  is  regarded  as 
the  best.  The  double  inclined  plane  is  an 
apparatus  composed  of  two  boards  hall  an 
inch  thick,  and  two  feet  wide,  one  reaching 
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from  the  hips  to  the  under  part  of  the 
knee,  and  tlie  other  from  thence  to  the 


heel : these  are  then  to  he  joined  by  a brace 
in  the  middle,  and  secured  on  a horizontal 
board  by  braces  and  ties  at  either  end ; the 
apex,  or  centre  angle  which  comes  under  the 
knee,  being  about  six  inches  from  the 
horizontal  plane.  The  fractured  bone 
having  been  properly  approximated  and 
secured  in  position  by  two  padded  splints, 
tied  by  broad  firm  ligatures  at  certain 
distances,  pads  are  to  be  placed  in  the 
hollows  of  the  limb,  and  the  sound  leg 
being  placed  beside  the  other,  both  are  to  be 
connected  by  straps  at  the  thigh,  knee, 
ankles,  and  toes;  and  the  inclined  plane 
having  been  covered  with  smooth  padding, 
the  two  members  are  to  be  raised  on  the 
plane,  precaution  being  taken  by  a few  rolls 
of  a bandage,  that  the  limbs  cannot  slip  oflT 
— a protection  that  is  sometimes  guaranteed 
by  pegs  let  into  the  sides  of  the  double 
incline. 

THIMBLE.— A species  of  guard  worn 
upon  the  finger  when  sewing  or  otherwise 
engaged  with  the  needle,  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  the  finger  from  injury.  The  best 
thimbles  are  made  of  gold  and  silver.  Those 
manufactured  of  baser  metals,  and  especially 
of  brass,  are  apt  to  gall  the  flesh,  and, 
therefore,  should  not  be  worn  if  one  of  the 
better  kind  can  be  procured ; it  would  be 
as  well  to  wear,  in  addition  to  the  thimble, 
a guard  upon  the  forefinger  of  the  left 
hand,  which  would  not  only  protect  it  from 
festers  and  other  sores,  but  will  prevent 
that  dark  and  disagreeable  appearance, 
which  may  be  seen  on  the  hands  of  females 
who  sew  much,  and  neglect  this  precaution. 

THIRST. — In  most  cases,  either  in  health 
or  disease,  the  necessity  for  the  use  of  di- 
luents is  made  known  by  the  occurrence  of 
thirst.  This  sensation,  wliicli  is  perceived 
in  the  mouth  and  throat  principally,  is 
evidently  only  felt  from  sympathy  with  the 
body  generally,  for  it  is  not  relieved  by  the 
mere  moistening  of  these  parts,  but  only  by 
a supply  ol'  lluid  afforded  to  the  system  at 
large,  either,  as  in  most  cases,  by  the 
stomach,  or  through  the  medium  of  the 

skin.  In  health,  a certain  amount  of  fluid 
or  of  diluent  is  required  periodically  by  the 
body  to  supply  the  waste  continually  going 
on  by  the  discharge  of  vapour  from  the 
lungs  and  skin,  and  by  the  e.xcretions.  The 
amount  must,  of  course,  vary  somewhat 
according  to  the  conditions  of  the  sur- 
rounding atmosphere  as  to  temperature  and 
dryness,  and  also  according  to  the  amount 
ol  exercise  taken ; a man  taking  much 
active  exertion,  and  perspiring  profusely, 
requiring  a much  larger  support  ol'  diluent 
than  one  who  is  not.  The  unnecessary  use 


of  diluents  by  persons  in  health,  is  un- 
doubtedly hurtful,  particularly  when  the 
amount  is  taken  along  with  the  food ; the 
gastric  juice  is  thereby  diluted  too  greatly, 
and  its  digestive  powers  impaired ; more- 
over, persons  who  drink  largely  with  their 
food  are  apt  to  wash  it  down  in  a half- 
masticated  condition, and  to  take  more  than 
is  necessary.  A certain  amount  of  dilution 
is,  nevertheless,  requisite  for  digestion,  and 
error  on  this  side  also  is  undoubtedly  com- 
mitted. The  instinctive  desire  for  fluid  in 
cholera  and  in  diseases  generally  which  are 
attended  with  fever,  ought  not  to  be 
neglected.  There  appears  to  be  almost  a 
superstitious  fear  with  many  of  allowing 
the  sick  to  drink  cold  water.  There  are, 
however,  few  safer  prescriptions,  none, 
perhaps,  which  may  be  more  freely  carried 
out  by  unprofessional  persons,  than  the 
unrestricted  allowance  of  cool,  unstimu- 
lating drink,  in  all  acute  diseases  in  which 
ttost  exists,  and  especially  if  fever  oe 
present.  Diluents  may  be  administered 
through  the  medium  of  the  skin,  and  thirst 
and  distress  allayed  in  this  w'ay,  ivhen  the 
power  of  swallowing  is  impaired  or  lost, 
either  temporarily  or  permanently,  or  when 
the  only  diluent  at  command,  such  as  sea- 
water, is  unfit  for  drinking.  Thirst  is  fre- 
quently occasioned  iu  an  unusual  degree  by 
partaking  too  freely  of  sauces,  condiments, 
and  other  provocatives,  with  food  ;'not  only 
are  theimportunings  of  thirst  thus  begotten, 
but  indigestion  is  induced,  by  the  large 
quantity  of  fluid  which  is  taken  to  allay  the 
thirst.  The  inconvenience  and  pangs  of 
thirst  may  be  allayed  by  carrying  a pebble 
in  the  mouth,  and  by  bathing  the  wrists  in 
cold  water. 

THISTLE.— A well-known  prickly  weed, 
common  in  corn-fields  and  pastures. 
Wherever  thistles  grow  naturally,  it  is  a 
sure  sign  that  the  land  is  strong  and  ot 
tolerably  good  quality ; but  they  are  at  the 
same  time  a great  annoyance  to  every  plant 
intended  to  be  cultivated.  There  are  no 
plants  over  which  a more  watchful  eye 
should  be  kept  than  the  thistle  tribe,  as 
they  are  not  only  useless,  but  occupy  much 
ground,  and,  being  furnished  with  winged 
downy  seeds,  are  capable  of  being  multiplied 
and  carried  to  almost  any  distance  ; besides, 
they  do  much  mischief  by  impeding  the 
work  both  in  handling  hay  and  corn  crops. 
Where  they  prevail  to  a great  extent,  there 
is  no  remedy  like  breaking  up  the  land  and 
taking  a course  of  crops,  for  palliative  re- 
medies are  of  little  avail.  Hand- weeding, 
when  the  weeds  are  confined  to  local  spots, 
and  are  only  just  beginning  to  spread  gene- 
rally over  the  soil,  will  be  found  eifectual; 
but  when  once  the  pasture  becomes  gene- 
rally infected  with  the  seeds  and  roots  of 
these  plants.no  time  should  be  lost  in  using 
the  plough,  harrow,  and  horse- hoe,  and  a 
judicious  course  of  cleaning  the  crops  before 
returning  the  land  again  to  permanent 
pasture.  In  crops  of  artificial  grasses,  such 
as  sainfoin,  lucerne,  &c.,  and  when  it  is 
impracticable  under  such  circumstances  to 
draw  out  this  weed  without  injuring  the 
crops,  a good  remedy  will  be  found  in  the 
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use  of  common  salt  Children  may  be  em- 
ployed to  apply  the  salt  by  hand  to  the 
cro^  of  the  weed;  If  the  least  part  of 
the  root  of  the  thistle  be  left,  it  springs  up 
season  after  season.  Besides  possessing 
this  principle  of  vitality  m 
seeds  are  so  winged  with  down  as  to  render 
;dissemination,  even  to  a great  distance,  by 
means  of  the  wind,  almost  certain.  It  is 
lobvions  that  the  annual  and  biennial  species 
:of  thistles  may  be  readily  removed  by  pre- 
■venting  them  running  to  seed  and  dissemi- 
natinff  themaelves,  which  is  best  effected  by 
carefully  eradicating  them  or  frequently 
mowing  them  over  close  to  the  surfece,  aM 
rolling  But  in  the  perennial  kinds,  from 
their  roots  continuing  in  the  earth,  i^oreM- 
ing  and  throwing  out  new  sheets  and  stems 
every  year,  there  is  much  difficulty  in  extir- 
: pating  them ; and  they  perhaps  can  be  de- 
■ s^troyed  in  no  other  way  th^  by  jeoting 
them  out  of  arable  land  by  a thistle-drawer, 
deep  ploughing,  and  frequent  harrowings, 
or  by  fallowing  or  laying  the  land  down  to 


THREAD.— A well-known  material  used 
for  sewing,  somewhat  coarser  than  either 
silk  or  cotton.  It  may  be  rendered  stronger, 
and  also  easier  to  work  with,  by  bemg  drawn 
through  bees-wax.  In  the  sale  ot  threM 
a systematic  kind  of  dishonesty  is  P^^tised, 
in  giviner  the  reel  upon  which  the  thread  is 
wound  an  appearance  of  containing  tar  more 
than  it  really  does.  Other  manufacturers 
set  their  lace  against  this  system,  and  supply 
the  public  with  honestly- wound  reels.  Ihe 
names  of  these  manufacturers  are  to  be  found 
upon  the  reels  issuing  from  their  ffiotories. 

threshing  machine.— An  imple- 
ment  used  for  beating  out  the  corn  from 


pasture;  the  annual  species  seldom  appear 
in  pasture  lands.  But  for  destroying  the 
common  thistles,  the  best  method  is  by  the 
thistle  drawers  seen  in  the  engraving. 

THORNBACK.— The  thomback  is  a flat 
fish,  somewhat  differing  in  structure  from 
the  class  to  which  it  belongs.  The  eyes  are 
upon  the  upper  surface,  and  the  mouth 


underneath.  The  skin  is  spotted,  and 
studded  with  spines  and  tubercles,  and  tiie 
bony  tail  is  covered  with  formidable  spines. 

THORNBACK,  to  Dress.— This  fish  is 
frequently  sold  as  skate.  It  should  be  hmig 
one  day  at  least  previous  to  dressing  ; then 
bofled  in  sUces.  or  fried  with  eggs,  or  in 
butter. 
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grain  or  other  crops.  To  the  farmer  on  an 
extensive  scale  the  threshing  machine  is 
absolutely  necessary.  Various  machines  for 
effecting  the  purpose  of  threshing  have  ^en 
lately  invented.  Portable  threshing 
chines,  such  as  seen  in  the  engraving,  and  the 
horse- work  attached  complete,  are  now  made 
by  all  the  leading  machine- makers,  and  are 
BO  constructed  that  the  machine  packs  upon 
the  gear,  and  the  whole,  mounted  upon  two 
wheels,  is  easily  conveyed  from  place  to 
place.  Many  persons  keep  three  or  four 
different  sizes  and  let  them  out,  ° 

man  to  superintend  the  feeding;  the  ffirm 
wlio  employs  it  finding  horses  to  work  it  and 
the  labourers  to  attend  upon  it.  They  are 
paid  for  at  so  much  per  dav,  quarter,  fOT 
tlie  corn  threshed  ; ivhen  the  ’“tter  form  of 
payment  1s  adopted,  it  I®  to  look 

well  after  the  work,  or  the  corn  may  not  De 
threshed  clean.  Whenever  this 
hfjino*  carried  on,  the  eye  oi  tUe  master 
should  be  constantly  turned  to  it,  to  see  that 
no  delay  occurs,  and  that  It  be  well  done, 
and  that  the  bearings  and 
the  machine  are  kept  well  oiled.  If  peas  are 
being  threshed,  it  is  important  to  see  that 
they  do  not  get  split,  which  will  sometimes 
happen  and  the  men  continue  threshing, 
not  being  aware  of  it.  To  thresh  well,  the 
man  who  feeds  must  be  used  to  it,  and 
deliver  the  sheaves  openly  and  with  care; 
threshing  should  not  be  performed  when 
tlie  atmosphere  Is  surcharged  with  w’nter,  ii 
it  can  possibly  be  avoided.  After  the  kernels 
have  been  threshed  from  the  straw  by  the 
threshing-machine,  they  will  have  to  be 
passed  through  the  process  of  winnowing, 
which  1^11  remove  all  the  small  pieces  o. 
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husk,  the  small  seeds,  and  whatever  dirt 
may  have  become  mixed  with  it. 

THRIFT,  OR  SEA  PINK.— The  common 
thrift  (slatice  Armeria)  has  been  long  intro- 
duced from  the  sea- shore  and  the  mountain 
top  into  our  gardens,  where  its  rapid  propa- 
gation has  obtained  it  the  name  of  thrift. 
I'here  are  two  varieties,  the  pink  and  the 
scarlet,  the  latter  of  which,  though  the 
prettiest,  is  not  so  common  as  the  other. 
Thrift  improves  by  cultivation,  but  in  the 
garden  it  is  apt  to  rot  and  decay  when  it  is 
permitted  to  stand  for  several  successive 
years  without  removal.  The  roots  should 
be  planted  in  September,  though  they  will 
grow  at  almost  any  season. 

» THROAT,  Affections  or.— The' throat  is 
subject  to  two  forms  of  inflammatory  action, 
acute  and  chronic;  of  the  former,  there  are 
two  conditions,  which,  though  both  present 
acute  inflammatory  action,  and  both  are 
diseases  of  a dangerous  character,  are  very 
different  in  their  symptoms  and  their  conse- 
quences. These  are— 1st.  Inflammatory  sore 
throat.  A disease  that  attacks  persons  of 
either  sex,  and  of  all  ages  up  to  forty  or 
forty- five  years ; after  which  period  it  is 
but  rarely  met  with.  It  is  very  often  found 
attacking  several  persons  at  the  same  time 
like  an  epidemic,  in  spring  and  autumn, 
especially  so  when  there  are  great  vicissi- 
tudes of  atmosphere:  the  disease  being 
induced  by  the  sudden  application  of  cold  to 
a heated  body,  or  the  reverse,  but  most  fre- 
quently from  wet  feet,  a sudden  draught  of 
cold  air  to  the  throat  or  nape  of  the  neck,  or 
even  from  a drink  of  cold  water  when  the 
body  is  greatly  heated. 

The  symptoms  that  first  attract  attention 
are,  a great  difliculty  in  swallowing,  with 
heat,  constriction,  and  dryness  of  the  throat ; 
the  difliculty  of  swallowing  rapidly  increas- 
ing till  at  length  that  operation  becomes 
impossible,  every  attempt  ending  in  the 
ejection  of  the  liquid  through  the  nostrils. 
As  the  disease  advances,  a thick  ropy  phlegm, 
of  a yellowish  colour,  is  thrown  out  from 
the  part,  and  after  much  trouble  expelled ; 
at  the  same  time  sharp  pains  run  through 
the  jaws  and  ears,  the  voice  in  some  cases  is 
reduced  to  a whisper,  and  in  all  is  thick  and 
hoarse.  From  the  first  sensation  of  dryness 
in  the  throat,  symptoms  of  fever  show 
themselves  in  the  constitution,  such  as  heat, 
shivering,  thirst,  nausea,  sickness,  and 
headache.  1 f the  earlier  remedies  have  failed 
to  check  the  inflammation,  the  disease  at 
the  end  of  five,  or  sometimes  seven  days, 
runs  into  suppuration,  and  one  or  more 
abscesses  are  formed  in  the  tonsils,  which 
usually  burst  into  the  mouth;  but  when 
the  enlargement  impedes  the  respiration, 
the  abscess  must  be  opened,  and  the  matter 
discharged. 

Treatment. — tVlien  the  symptoms  are  slight, 
a hot  bran  poultice,  kept  constantly  to  the 
throat,  a mild  aperient,  and  the  immersion 
of  the  feet  for  a few  minutes  in  hot  water, 
is  often  all  that  is  needed.  In  more  severe 
cases,  however,  and  where  the  constitution 
is  robust,  an  emetic  of  ten  grains  of  ipeca- 
cuanha and  one  grain  tartar  emetic,  should 
be  mixed  in  warm  water  and  given  directly. 


to  be  followed  in  two  hours  by  two  compound 
colocynth  pills,  and  half  an  ounce  of  Epsom 
salts,  dissolved  in  a tumblerful  of  water 
an  hour  later.  As  soon  as  the  emetic  haa 
ceased  to  act,  the  front  of  the  throat  should 
be  rubbed  with  hartshorn  and  oil,  and  a hot 
bran  poultice  directly  after  applied  round 
the  throat.  If  the  inflammatory  action  has 
set  in  strong,  the  emetic  should  be  followed 
by  bleeding  from  the  arm,  or  it  may  be 
adopted  at  any  subsequent  stage  of  the 
treatment,  and  the  poultice  laid  aside  and  a 
blister  laid  on  the  throat,  should  the  urgency 
of  the  symptoms  warrant  its  use.  When 
the  thick  phlegm  causes  annoyance  and 
cannot  be  expelled,  a gargle  of  warm  vine- 
gar and  water  should  be  employed  to  facili- 
tate its  removal.  When  suppuration  sets- 
in,  which  may  be  known  by  the  throbbing 
in  the  part  and  frequent  shivers,  the  hot 
poultice  must  be  frequently  changed,  and 
the  steam  of  hot  water  repeatedly  inhaled^ 
so  as  to  promote  the  formation  of  the  matter. 
In  scrofulous  constitutions  the  tonsils  fre- 
quently become  chronically  enlarged,  and 
upon,  any  slight  exposure  to  heat  or  cold 
commence  a tardy  process  of  suppuration. 
In  such  cases  the  treatment  recommended 
for  scrofula  must  be  adopted  both  inter- 
nally and  locally. 

2.  Putrid  sore  throat;— This  serious  affec- 
tion is  not  regarded  as  a substantive 
disease  by  many  medical  men,  but  rather 
as  a grave  consequence,  or  severe  symp- 
tom of  some  other  malady,  such  as  malig- 
nant and  scarlet  fever,  or  typhus,  in 
which  diseases  it  is  very  often  found  as 
a terminating  symptom.  The  symptoms 
of  this  disease  commence  with  cold 
shivers,  pain  in  the  head,  giddiness,  stiff- 
ness in  the  muscles  of  the  neck,  flushed 
face,  red  or  sufl'used  eyes,  sore  throat, 
nausea,  sickness,  and  sometimes  vomiting. 
The  pulse  through  all  these  progressive 
changes  is  small,  quick,  and  feeble,  and 
easily  extinguished  by  pressure.  The  throat, 
when  examined,  presents  an  inflamed  ap- 
pearance, the  redness  deepening  round  the 
fauces,  which,  after  a time,  are  dotted  here 
and  there  by  irregular  brown  spots.  The 
tongue  and  gums  are  lined  with  a Drown  fur, 
while  smalt  vesicles  filled  with  a transparent 
acrid  fluid  form  on  the  inner  lips,  and  in  the 
nostrils,  which,  on  breaking,  excoriate  the 
mouth  and  upper  lip.  Concurrent  with  this 
latter  symptom,  diarrhoea  takes  place,  the 
constitutional  disturbance  or  fever  increases, 
and  the  strength  of  the  patient  sinks  rapidly, 
the  pulse  still  more  rapid  and  feeble,  is  also 
intermittent,  and  with  increased  difficulty 
of  breathing,  there  is  olten  both  delirium 
and  coma.  On  the  third  or  fourth  day  a 
scarlet  rash  not  unfrcquently  breaks  out 
over  the  chest  and  arms,  which,  on  the  sixth 
or  seventh,  peels  off;  the  mouth  is  covered 
with  a dark  fur,  a fetid  odour  issues  from 
the  throat,  and  the  patient  exhibits  all  the 
characteristics  of  putrjd  or  malignant  typhus. 
When  the  bright  red  appearance  of  the 
throat  declines  about  the  lilth  day,  and  some 
return  of  appetite  shows  itsell',  a favourable 
termination  may  be  hoped  for,  but  when 
the  inflammation  passes  rapidly  intoulcera- 
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tion  anti  sloughing,  and  a flow  of  acrid  saliva 
takes  place  from  the  mouth,  with  coma,  the 
result  of  the  case  is  regarded  as  extremely 
doubtful.  Treatment. — The  mode  of  treating 
this  disease  is  precisely  the  same  as  for 
typhus,  and  consists  in  supporting  the 
patient’s  strength  by  the  most  potent  and 
energetic  means,  to  give  him  strength  to 
resist  the  first  shock  of  the  disease,  and 
then,  to  facilitate  the  separation  of  the 
sloughs  and  support  him  over  the  reaction- 
ary stage.  To  fulfil  the  first  intention,  beef 
tea,  jellies,  and  a nutritious  diet  must  be 
employed  from  the  first,  with  doses  of  wine 
at  regular  intervals,  and  where  the  depres- 
sion is  great,  brandy,  either  as  a substitute 
or  in  addition ; at  the  same  time  such  a 
stimulating  tonic  as  the  following  mixture 
should  be  administered  every  two  hours, 
with,  at  bed-time  when  necessary,  an  addi- 
tion to  the  last  dose  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
drops  of  laudanum.  Take  of 


Aromatic  confection  . . 1 drachm 

Quinine 10  grains 

Camphor  water  ....  6 ounces 


to  be  rubbed  smoothly  in  a mortar;  then 
add 


Compound  tincture  of 

bark * drachms 

Compound  tincture  of 

cinnamon 4 drachms 

Sat  volatile l drachm 


Mix  and  give  a tablespoonful  every  two 
hours.  Bottles  of  hot  water  should  be  kept 
to  the  feet,  and  a warm  bran  poultice  placed 
round  the  throat.  When  tlie  first  stage  of 
the  disease  has  been  passed,  in  addition  to 
a nutritive  diet,  and  a course  of  tonic  stimu- 
lants, only  less  frequently  administered, 
the  throat  must  be  gargled  occasionally 
with  the  following  gargles  in  succession. 
Gargte  No.  1.  Take  of 

Strong  sage  tea  . ; . . 1 pint 
Vinegar 4 ounces 

Mix.  To  be  used  every  hour  for  three  or 
four  times  on  each  occasion.  Gargle  No.  2. 
Boil 

Bruised  oak  bark  ...  2 ounces 
in  a pint  of  water  for  ten  minutes;  and 
add 

Alum 2 drachms 

Mix.  To  be  used  as  the  former.  Gargle  No.  3. 
Take  of 

Infusion  of  rose  leaves  . l P*nt 
Sulphuric  acid  ....  30  drops 

Mix.  To  be  used  as  the  above.  Gargle  No. 
4.  Take  of 


Capsicum  vinegar  . . 6 ounces 
Tincture  of  catechu  . . 4 drachms 


Water,  to  make  a pint.  Mix,  and  use  as  the 
former.  For  the  Imtor  that  arises  from  the 
slouahina.  the  mouth  and  throat  are  to  be 
occasionaliy  washed  with  a weak  soiution  of 
chloride  of  ilme,  and,  throughout  the  whole 
disease,  the  room  should  be  frequently 
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sprinkled  with  aromatic  vinegar,  or  the 
chloride  of  lime  or  tin. 

Ordinary  sore  throat  or  hoarseness,  when 
not  a symptom  of  any  more  severe  ill- 
ness, may  usually  be  easily  disposed  of  by 
rubbing  the  throat  freely  wdth  hartshorn 
and  oil,  and  then  enveloping  the  throat 
and  neck  in  two  or  three  folds  of  hot  flannel, 
plunging  the  feet  two  or  three  times  quickly 
in  very  hot  water  upon  stepping  into  bed, 
and  placing  a piece  of  Spanish-juice  in  the 
mouth,  allow  it  to  dissolve  there  during 
sleep.  When  the  sore  throat  is  attended 
with  cold  chills,  a dry  hot  skin  and  tendency 
to  headache,  before  resorting  to  the  liquorice 
and  being  well  covered  up  with  clothes,  the 
patient  should  drink  about  half  a pint  ot 
hot  egg-flip  made  tolerably  potent  with  a 
due  proportion  of  gin  or  rum. — See  Bron- 
chitis. Mumps,  Scrofula,  &c. 

THRUSH.— Of  this  family  of  birds,  the 
song  - thrush  is  the  smallest  and  most 
attractive.  It  is  found  all  over  Europe,  fre- 
quenting woods  near  streams  and  meadows, 
and  is  naturally  somewhat  shy  and  timid. 


In  confinement  it  may  be  lodged  and  treated 
like  the  blackbird,  though  leas  luxuriously. 
AVhen  wild,  it  lives  on  insects  and  berries ; 
and  in  the  cage,  the  two  common  pastes, 
oatmeal  moistened  with  milk  or  water,  or 
even  bran  moistened  with  water,  have  been 
found  to  answer.  It  requires  a great  deal 
of  water  for  bathing  and  •^rmkingr.  It  is  an 
excellent  songster,  but  does  not  take  kindly 
to  the  cage,  and  is  not  easily  taught  any 
aHificial  note.  The  male  thrush  may  be 
distinguished  from  the  female  by  a 
hack  and  a glossier  appearance  ol  the 
Lather  The  Eelly,  also  is  while.  Youn- 
birds  are  hatched  about  the  middle  ol  April, 
and  should  be  kept  very  warm.  Ihey 
should  be  fed  with  raw  meat,  cut  small,  or 
bread  mixed  in  milk  with  hemp-seed  well 
bruised;  when  they  are  able  to  feed  them- 
selves give  them  lean  meat,  cut  small,  and 
mixed  with  bread  or  German  paste.  Keep 
them  in  a warm,  dry,  and  sunny  situation. 

thrush,  on  Al’HTHAO.  — This  is  a 
disease  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
mouth,  stomach,  and  bowels ; and  when 
severe,  may  be  traced  throughout  the  whole 
alimentary  canal.  Though  thrush  may 
attack  persons  at  any  stage  of  life,  it  is  still 

regarded  as  a disease  morepecuiiarly  incident 

to  childhood  and  infancy ; and  is  generally 
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induced  by  an  abrupt  change  of  diet,  or  some 
cause  impairing  tlie  nutritive  quality  of  the 
mother’s  milk,  which  produces  this  eruptive 
fever  in  the  infant’s  digestive  organs.  The 
symptoms  of  thrush  are  heat,  pain,  and  rest- 
lessness, followed  by  a series  of  small,  raised, 
white  spots,  scattered  over  the  mouth, 
tongue,  and  lips ; sometimes  there  are  but 
few,  at  others  the  whole  mouth  is  studded 
with  them.  After  a day  or  two  they  enlpge 
and  become  distended  with  a white  puriform 
fluid ; the  eruption  looking  like  a cross  of 
minute  beads : this  completes  the  suppu- 
rating or  second  stage;  after  which,  the 
vesicles  proceed  to  ulceration,  when  they 
burst,  discharge  their  fluid,  and  degenerate 
into  small  flat  ulcers,  causing  throughout, 
but  especially  in  this  the  last  stage,  con- 
siderable irritation  and  pain.  Tiyatinent. — 
Having,  if  possible  found  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  disease,  and  if  an  improper 
food,  removed  it,  the  child  must  be  carefully 
fed  on  a diet  that  in  no  way  can  irritate  the 
tender  and  inflamed  lining  membrane ; and, 
if  necessary,  a few  spoonfuls  of  beef  tea  j 
are  to  be  given  occasionally  as  a gentle 
stimulant.  The  medical  treatment  consists 
in  the  exhibition  of  the  subjoined  powders 
and  mixture,  and  the  employment,  each 
evening,  of  the  warm  bath  as  a sedative  to 
the  restless  child.  Take  of 


Grey  powder 8 grains 

Soammony 6 grains 

Rhubarb 3 grains 


Mix  and  divide  into  nine  powders  for  an 
infant  I'rom  six  to  twelve  months,  giving 
one  powder  twice  a day  ; into  six  powders 
for  an  infant  from  one  to  two  years  old,  one 
twice  a day ; and  into  four  powders  for 
a child  of  three  years,  to  be  given  in  the 
same  manner.  Take  of 


Mucilage  i ounce 

Castor  oil 2 drachms 

Syrup 2 drachms 

Mix  well  in  a mortar,  and  add 

Dill  water i ounce 

Mix,  and  give  a small  teaspoonful  twice  a 
day  to  an  infant  from  six  to  twelve  months  ; 
three  times  a day  to  one  of  from  one  to  two 
years  ; and  every  six  hours  to  a child  ol 
three  years  old.  Should  the  thrush  have 
proceeded  to  ulceration,  the  mouth  oi  the 
infant  or  child  should  be  washed  out  by  a 
lotion,  made  by  dissolving  a small  quantity 
of  alum  or  borax  in  water  well  sweetened 
with  lioney  ; and  then,  by  tying  a fold  ol 
lint  to  a i)icco  of  stick,  and  using  it  as  a 
mop,  to  cleanse  the  mouth,  having  first  well 
wetted  it  in  the  lotion. 

TIIYME. — For  this  plant  a poor,  light, 
and  dry  soil  is  best.  Tlie  situation  cannot 
be  too  open.  Thyme  is  propagated  by  rooted 
slips.  To  obtain  slips,  some  old  shoots  may 
be  divided  into  as  many  rooted  portions  as 
possible,  or  layers  may  be  obtained  by 
loosening  the  soil  around  them,  and  pegging 
the  lateral  shoots  beneath  the  surface.  They 
must  be  planted  out  from  tlie  beginning  of 
February  until  the  close  of  May,  water  and 
weeding  being  similarly  required.  In  au- 


tumn the  decayed  stalks  should  be  cleared 
away,  and  a little  fresh  earth  scattered  and 
turned  in  among  the  stools.  Although  it  is 
perennial,  yet,  after  three  or  four  years, 
thyme  becomes  stunted  and  unproductive, 
and  consequently  requires  to  be  raised  pe- 
riodically f rom  seed. 

TIC  DOULOUREUX.  — This  extremely 


painful  affection  of  the  nerves  of  the  face, 
though  receiving  a special  name,  is  in  nothing 
diflTerent — except  in  the  more  acute  violence 
of  its  pain — from  the  general  or  local  forms  of 
neuralgia ; an  inflamed  or  highly  sensitive 
condition  of  a certain  nerve  or  set  of  nerves, 
the  result  of  constitutional  disturbance, 
indigestion,  or  wounds  in  the  course  of  one 
or  other  of  the  filament.s  of  the  nerves, 
being  both  the  exciting  cause  and  the  dis- 
ease itself.  The  causes  that  most  fre- 
quently produce  tic  douloureux,  are  almost 
always  some  long  standing  functional 
derangement  of  the  digestive  organs,  afi'e^ 
tions  of  the  liver  or  of  the  kidneys,  or  ali- 
mentary canal.  Next  in  frequency  to  these 
causes,  is  exposure  to  long  sustained  fatigue 
or  sudden  heat  or  cold,  applied  to  the  body, 
and  sometimes  sleeping  in  the  sun.  Tic  has 
been  frequently  known  to  follow  a halt, 
during  a long  march  in  India,  and  like 
tetanus  too,  tic  douloureux  sometimes  super- 
venes upon  wounds ; and  years  after  the 
injury,  whether  punctured,  gunshot,  or 
incised,  has  been  healed,  this  agonizing 
disease  will  break  out  upon  any  sudden 
application  of  heat  or  cold  to  the  body,  or 
indeed  after  any  deep  emotion  of  the  mind. 
Whatever  may  be  the  predisposing  cause, 
the  suffering  and  consequences  induced  bear 
no  proportion  in  their  intensity  to  the  insig- 
nificance of  the  agents  that  give  rise  to  the 
disease.  . 

The  symptoms  of  tic  commence  with  a 
sudden  plunging  throbbing  pain,  darting  as 
it  were  from  over  the  eye,  out  of  the  cheek- 
bone, under  the  orbit,  or  from  the  side  of 
the  lower  jaw,  and  spreading,  if  the  par- 
oxysms are  long  continued,  over  the  whole 
of  one  side  of  tlie  face  from  forehead  to  chin. 
The  pain  is  so  abrupt,  peculiar,  aud  intense, 
as  almost  to  deprive  tlie  sufferer  of  breath 
in  its  first  assault.  These  shooting,  throb- 
bing, and  as  they  are  justly  called,  agonipng 
pains  continue  for  an  uncertain  time,  from 
only  a few  minutes  to  one  or  more  hours  in 
duration,  subsiding  either  by  degrees  or  by 
an  instant  cessation  of  pain,  and  ending  as 
abruptly  as  the  first  shock  began.  Tic  dou- 
loureux is  distinguished  from  toothache  by 
the  situation,  and  from  rheumatism,  the 
only  other  affection  it  can  be  confounded 
with  by  the  peculiarity  and  violence  of  the 
pain.’  the  shortness  of  it  s duration,  by  always 
coming  on  in  paroxysms,  and  by  the  ab- 
sence of  all  swelling  and  redness  oyer  the 
part.  A peculiarity  of  this  disease  is,  that 
though  sometimes  induced  by  the  slightest 
touch  of  the  linger,  of  the  faintest  breath  of 
cold  air,  at  another  time  the  part  may  be 
slapped  or  rubbed  with  impunity. 

This  consists,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, acting  on  the  digestive  organs,  cor- 
recting the  functional  disturbance,  andlastly 
by  elevating  the  toneol  thesysteim^and  ena- 
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bling-  it  to  restore  the  irritated  nerves  to  a 
pristine  soundness,  or  if  this  cannot  be  done 
by  constitutional  means,  by  the  employment 
of  local  remedies  for  that  purpose.  First, 
the  best  mode  of  acting'  on  the  digestive 
organs  is  by  the  steady  employment  of 
gentle  aperients,  care  being  taken  to  avoid 
any  active  or  drastic  purgative.  For  this 
purpose,  a five  grain  compound  rhubarb  pill 
should  be  taken  every  night  for  several  days 
tin  the  bowels  are  brought  into  a healthy 
state,  or  a pill  composed  of  equal  parts  of 
the  compound  rhubarb  and  colocynth  pill 
may  be  substituted,  where  a little  more 
active  medicine  is  needed,  the  nightly  dose 
being  the  same  in  this  as  the  former.  Se- 
condly, to  correct  the  functional  disturbance, 
if,  as  most  frequently,  the  result  of  indiges- 
tion, two  tablespoonfuls  of  the  following 
mixture  are  to  he  taken  every  four  or  six 
hours.  Take  of 


Hops 

Cascarilla,  bruised 
Cloves,  bruised 


2 drachma 

1 drachm 

2 drachma 


Carbonate  of  iron 
Sulphate  of  quinine 


Infuse  in  a pint  of  boiling  water  for  twelve 
hours;  add 

Carbonate  of  potass  . 2 drachms 

Dissolve,  and  strain  for  use.  Or  where  the 
stomach  is  cold  and  weak,  as  in  advanced 
life,  let  the  patient  take  a teaspqonful  of 
Gregory's  pousder  in  a little  peppermint  water 
twice  or  three  times  a day.  Thirdly,  to  elevate 
the  tone  of  the  system,  the  body  must  be 
braced  by  tonics,  which  may  be  eflected  by 
either  of  the  two  following  forms  of  medi- 
cine. Take  of 

2 drachms 
18  grains 

Mix.  and  divide  into  six  powders,  one  to  be 
taken  three  times  a day ; or,  take  of 

Infusion  of  quassia  . . 8 ounces 

Quinine i scruple 

Diluted  sulphuric  acid  . 30  drops 

Dissolve;  two  tablespoon fuls  to  be  taken 
three  times  a day.  Accompanying  the  tonic 
course,  the  patient  should  take  several  glasses 
of  wine  during  the  day,  or  else  an  equivalent 
of  the  best  stout,  and  should  live  on  a liberal 
dietary,  taking  as  much  exercise  as  is  com- 
patible with  age  and  strength.  When,  in 
despite  of  all  such  remedial  means,  the 
paroxysms  of  pain  continue,  it  often  becomes 
necessary  to  relieve  any  local  congestion 
that  may  exist  around  the  nerve,  either  by 
the  application  of  five  or  six  leeches  over 
the  source  of  the  pain,  or  by  the  employment 
of  cupping  glasses  or  a mustard  plaster . In 
case  of  both  of  these  means  failing,  a blister 
may  be  applied  behind  the  ear  of  the  affected 
side,  and  in  extreme  cases  a blister  down 
the  spine  at  the  nape  of  the  neck,  which 
must  be  converted  into  an  issue,  and  kept 
open  for  a week  or  two.  It  is  seldom,  how- 
ever, that  this  has  to  he  resorted  to,  the 
disease,  however  intense  the  paroxysms, 
generally  yielding  to  any  one  course  if 
steadily  and  judiciously  carried  through, 
unless,  indeed,  thedlseaseis  the  cnnsoqucnce 
of  a system  shattered  by  wounds,  campaigns, 
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and  climate,  then,  and  only  under  such 
unfavourable  circumstances,  tic  douloureux 
becomes  most  formidable.  The  discovery  of 
chloroform  has,  however,  placed  in  the 
physician’s  hand  a boon  that  in  a disease  of 
this  nature  is  in  truth  a very  blessing  to 
suffering  nature,  and  may  be  employed  in 
6onditions  of  system  and  under  circum- 
stances where  opium,  morphia,  brandy,  and 
both  narcotics  and  stimulants  are  inad- 
missible, or,  from  the  necessary  dose  to  effect 
relief,  would  be  dangerous. -See  Neural- 
gia. 

TILES.— These  form  a heavier  covering 
for  a roof  than  slates,  and  are  now  em- 
ployed lor  oflices  and  houses  of  an  inferior 
class.  There  are  two  kinds  of  tiles  in  com- 
mon use,  plain  tiles  and  pantiles.  Plain 
tiles  are  of  the  same  form  as  slates,  hut  are 
laid  on  laths  of  oak  or  fir,  and  bedded  an^i 
pointed  with  mortar.  The  pitch  of  the 
roof  requires  to  be  forty-five  degrees,  and 
the  tiles  require  frequent  pointing.  Pan- 
tiles are  curved,  and  are  laid  on  each  other 
dry  : they  are  seldom  used  except  in  cow- 
houses, sheds,  and  other  outbuildings. 
They  do  not  form  so  warm  a roof  as  plain 
tiles,  and  .are  more  liable  to  be  deranged. 
Common  tiles  are  not  nearly  so  durable  as 
slates,  being  much  aflected  by  the  Irost ; 
but  when  glazed,  as  they  sometimes  Me, 
with  a dark  glaze,  they  are  very  durable. 
When  the  red  colour  oi  tiles  is  objection- 
able, they  may  be  covered  with  a coat  ot 
anti- corrosive  paint.  . . , ^ 

TIMBER  MEASURER.— An  implement 
employed  for  taking  the  diinensions  of 
standing  timber  without  climbing  thetreR 
The  measurer  illustrated  in  the  annexed 
figure,  is  composed  of  two  pieces  of  deal, 
about  thirteen  feet  long,  with  a brass  limb 


or  index,  on  which  are  engraven  figures 
denoting  the  quarter-girth  in  ieet  and 
inches.^  Raising  the  instrument,  the  index 
end  is  taken  holh  of,  and  the  other  app bed 
to  that  part  of  the  trunk  where  the  girth  is 
to  be  taken,  opening  it  so  wide  as  just  to 
touch  at  the  same  time  both  sides  of  it, 
keening  the  graduated  index  uppermost,  on 
which  the  quarter-girth  will  be  shown, 
allowing  one  inch  in  thirteen  for  the  bark. 
For  taking  the  height  of  a tree.  Rods  of  deal  or 
bamboo,  seven  feet  long,  made  so  ns  to  fit  into 
ferrules  at  the  end  of  each  other,  tapering, 
as  in  a fishing-rod,  may  be  used.  Five  of 
them,  with  Ieet  marked  on  them,  would 
enable  a person  quickly  to  measure  the 
height  of  a trunk  of  not  more  than  forty 
feet,  ns  he  would  reach  above  seven  feet.  A 
measuring  staff,  for  taking  the  height  ot 
trees,  may  also  be  made  as  follows:  — 
Divide  a square  staff  of  seven  or  eight  feet 
in  length,  into  feet  and  inches,  for  the 
convenience  of  measuring  the  distance 
between  the  places  of  observation  and  the 
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tree,  or  taking  other  dimensions.  Upon 
one  side  of  this  staff,  at  a commodious 
distance  from  the  bottom,  fix  a rectangular 
board,  the  length  of  which  is  exactly  equal 
to  twice  its  breadth,  which  breadth  may  be 
about  four  or  five  inches.  At  each  corner 
of  the  lower  extremities  of  this  board  fix 
sights  or  small  iron  pins,  as  also  in  the 
centre  of  the  left  side,  and  at  the  top  left 
corner.  Thus,  when  the  top  of  a tree  is 
seen  through  the  sights,  the  tree’s  height  is 
equal  to  the  distance  from  its  bottom 
added  to  the  height  of  your  eye ; but  if 
seen  through  the  sights  obliquely,  its  height 
is  equal  to  twice  the  distance  from  the 
bottom,  adding  the  same  height  as  before. 
In  making  an  observation  with  this  instru- 
ment, it  ought  to  be  fixed  perpendicularly 
to  the  horizon,  which  may  be  done  by  means 
■of  a plummet  suspended  from  the  centre  of 
the  top  of  the  board.  In  taking  the  alti- 
tude of  a tree  growing  upon  an  inclined 
plane,  the  measurer  must  endeavour  to 
make  his  observations  from  a place  upon  a 
level  with  the  bottom  of  the  tree.  If  this 
cannot  be  done,  direct  the  horizontal  sights 
towards  the  lower  part  of  the  tree,  and  let 
an  assistant  make  a mark  upon  it ; then 
find  the  height  of  the  tree  above  this  mark 
as  before,  to  which  add  the  distance  of  the 
mark  from  the  ground,  which  must,  in  this 
case,  be  considered  the  height  , of  the  eye, 
and  the  sum  will  be  the  height  of  the  tree. 
Another  mode  of  taking  the  height  of  trees 
is,  by  means  of  an  instrument  shaped  like 
a gun  stock,  the  end  being  adapted  for  the 
shoulder,  the  muzzle  or  line,  for  taking 
a sight  at  the  top  of  a tree,  and  the  square 
being  marked  or  cut  on  the  board  at  the 
farther  extremity. 

TIME,  Economy  of.— Book:  Life.  Doubled 
by  the  Economy  of  Time,  Is.  Cd. 

TIME-PIliCE.— See  Clock. 

TIN.— This  metal  is  of  a silver-white  co- 
lour, very  soft,  and  so  malleable  that  it  may 
be  reduced  into  leaves  t-ioooth  of  an  inch 
thick,  called  tin- foil.  It  sulfers  but  little 
change  by  exposure  to  the  air.  Its  tenacity 
is  but  slight,  so  that  a wire,  of  1-I5th  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  is  capable  of  supporting 
only  about  3llbs. ; a bar  a quarter  ol  an  inch 
in  diameter  was  broken  by  206lbs.  weight. 
Tin  is  inelastic,  but  very  Ilexible,  pd  when 
bent,  it  produces  a peculiar  crackling  noise. 
When  rubbed,  it  imparts  to  the  fingers  a 
peculiar  smell,  which  remains  lor  a con- 
siderable time.  Its  specific  gravity  is  about 
7'29  ; at  •M2“  Fahr.,  it  fuses,  and,  if  exposed 
at  the  same  time  to  the  air.  its  surlace  is 
tarnished  by  oxidation,  anil  eventually  a 
gray  powder  is  formed.  When  heated  to 
whiteness,  it  fakes  lire,  and  burns  with  a 
white  llame,  and  is  converted  into  peroxide 
of  tin.  If  slowly  cooled  after  fusion,  it 
exhibits  a crystalline  appearance  on  solidl- 
I'ying.  The  combination  which  tin  forms 
witli  oxygen,  chlorine,  sulphur,  and  iodine, 
and  those  which  tlie  oxide  of  tin  forms  with 
the  various  acids,  are  valuable  in  calico 
printing  and  many  other  of  the  practical 
arts.  Most  of  the  malleable  metals  are 
rendered  brittle  by  alloying  with  tin.  It 
combines  readily  with  potassium  and 


sodium,  forming  brilliant  white  alloys, 
which  are  less  fusible  than  tin.  With 
arsenic  it  forms  a metallic  mass  which  is 
much  whiter,  harder,  and  more  sonorous 
than  pure  tin.  With  antimony,  tin  forms  a 
white,  hard,  and  sonorous  alloy.  Bismuth 
forms  with  tin  an  alloy  which  is  more 
fusible  than  either  of  the  metals  separately, 
a mixture  of  equal  weights  melting  at  212°. 
This  compound  is  hard  and  brittle.  Copper 
and  tin  form  alloys  which  are  well  known 
and  highly  useful — bell-metal  and  bronze. 
With  mercury  tin  readily  amalgamates, 
and  the  compound  is  used  for  silvering 
mirrors.  Tin  forms  with  iron  white  com- 
pounds, which  are  more  or  less  fusible 
according  to  the  proportion  of  iron  they 
contain.  Tin  plate  is,  of  all  the  alloys  of 
tin,  the  most  useful,  and  thejpreparations  of 
this  and  of  pewter  are  the  most  extensive 
applications  of  this  very  valuable  metal. 

TIN  COVERS,  TO  Clean.— Get  the 
finest  whiting,  which  is  only  sold  in  large 
cakes,  the  small  being  mixed  with  sand ; 
mix  a little  of  it  powdered  with  a small 
drop  of  sweet  oil,  and  rub  well,  and  wipe 
clean;  then  dust  over  them  some  dry 
whiting  in  a muslin  bag,  and  rub  bright 
with  dry  leather.  The  last  is  to  prevent 
rust,  which  the  cook  must  be  careful  to 
guard  against  by  wiping  them  dry,  and 
putting  them  by  the  fire  when  they  come 
from  the  parlour ; for,  if  but  once  hung  up 
without,  the  steam  will  rust  the  inside. 

TIPPERARY  CAKE.— Wash  a pound  of 
butter  in  a little  orauge-fiower  water,  and 
beat  it  to  a cream ; then  mix  into  it  by 
degrees  a pound  and  a half  of  powdered 
loaf  sugar,  and  sixteen  eggs  well  beaten ; 
add  a pound  of  well- dried  Hour,  half  a 
pound  of  sweet  almonds,  blanched  and 
pounded  in  a little  rose-water,  and  two 
ounces  of  caraway-seeds;  beat  the  whole 
well  together  for  half  an  hour,  pour  it  into  a 
buttered  tin  lined  with  buttered  paper,  and 
bake  in  a quick  oven  for  two  hours. 

Butter,  lib. ; sugar,  l|lb. ; eggs,  16 ; 
flour,  lib.;  almonds, ilb.;  caraway  seeds, 
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TIPSY  BREAD.— Pare  off  the  crust,  and 
cut  into  thin  round  slices  of  four  or 
five  inches,  the  crumb  of  a twopenny  or 
threepenny  roll ; spread  over  each  bit 
raspberry  or  strawberry  jam,  and  place  the 
slices,  one  over  the  other,  pretty  high  in  a 
glass  dish,  and  pour  over  them  as  much 
sherry  sweetened  with  sugar  as  the  bread 
will  soak  up;  stick  round  the  sides,  and 
over  the  top,  blanched  sweet  almonds,  cut 
like  straws,  and  pour  a custard  round  it.  it 
may  be  made  the  day  before,  or  two  or 
three  hours  before  dinner,  and  with  the 
crumb  of  bread. 

TIPSY  CAKE.— Pour  over  a sponge 
cake,  made  in  the  form  of  a porcupine,  as 
much  white  wine  ns  it  will  absorb,  and 
stick  it  all  over  with  blanched  sweet 
almonds,  cut  in  the  form  of  straws  ; or,  pour 
wine  in  the  same  manner  over  a thick  slice 
of  sponge  cake,  cover  the  top  of  it  with 
preserved  strawberries  or  raspberries,  and 
stick  all  round  it. 
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TOAD.— This  animal,  although  generally 
regarded  with  fear  and  aversion,  is  in  reality 
perfectly  harmless.  The  body  is  of  a dull 
hue,  its  shape  awkward,  and  its  movements 


apparently  diihcult.  It  issues  from  its 
conceulment  at  twilight  in  search  oi  tood, 
which  consists  of  insects,  worms,  and  slugs. 
On  this  account,  this  animal  is  of  the 
greatest  service  in  gardens,  and  especially 
in  greenhouses  and  other  horticultural 
structures. 

TOAD-IX-A-IIOLE.-This  is  an  econo- 
mical dish ; and  if  well  dressed,  is  very  good. 
Make  a common  batter  ot  eggs,  flour,  and 
milk,  but  rather  thicker  than  usual,  and  put 
in  the  centre  of  it  a fowl,  boned  and  stuned 
with  forcemeat;  let  it  be  entirely  covered 
with  the  batter,  then  bake  it.  Two  pounds 
of  beef,  or  any  kind  of  meat,  may  oe 
seasoned  and  dressed  in  the  same  manner. 

TOAST  AND  CHEESE.  - Take  some 
old  Cheshire,  with  a lump  ol  butter, 
and  the  yolk  of  a hard-boiled  egg;  beat 
them  into  a paste,  which  spread  upon  slices 
of  buttered  toast,  and  hold  a salamander 
over  them  until  the  paste  is  browned  and 
melted.  The  paste  may  also  be  spread 
between  thin  slices  of  bread  and  butter,  and 
eaten  cold  as  a sandwich. 

TOAS  I'  AND  WATER.— Take  a slice  of 
fine  and  stale  bread,  cut  very  thin-as 
thin  as  toast  is  ever  cut— and  let  it  be  care- 
fully toasted  on  both  sides,  until  it  be 
completely  browned  all  over;  but  not 
blackened  nor  burned  in  any  way.  1 ut  this 
into  a common  deep  stone  or  china  jug,  and 
pour  over  it  from  the  teakettle  as  much 
clean  boiling  water  as  you  wish  to  inaKe 
into  drink.  Much  depends  on  the  water 
being  actually  in  a boiling  state.  Cover  tlie 
jug  witli  a saucer  or  plate,  and  let  the  anna 
cool  until  it  be  quite  cold  : it  is  tAch  lit  to 
be  used.  The  fresher  it  is  made  the  better, 
and.  of  course,  the  more  agreeable,  ihe 
above  will  be  found  a pleasant,  light,  ana 
highly  diuretic  drink.  It  is  a most  excel- 
lent drink  at  meals,  and  may  be 
preference  to  fermented  liquors  m t e 
summer  time,  it  more  agreeable  to  me 
drinker. 

TO \ST  BUTfERED.— The  bread  should 
be  cut  tliicker  than  for  dry  toast,  trom  n 

square  loaf,  taking  care  to  toast  the  whole 

round.  When  tlie  first  slice  is  toasted, 
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it  should  be  buttered  on  one  side,  then 
cut  into  quarters  and  placed  upon  the 
plate  before  the  fire,  while  the  next  slice  is 
toasted,  buttered,  and  cut,  when  it  also 
must  be  placed  upon  the  first  piece ; and  so 
on  for  as  many  slices  as  are  requirm.  Ine 
crust  should  properly  be  cut  off  before  the 
bread  is  toasted,  and  carefully  put  away,  as 
it  will  make  a very  good  bread  pudding,  and 
ought  not  to  be  wasted. 

TOAST  DRY.— Cut  very  thin  slices  of 
bread  from  a loaf  not  less  than  two  days 
baked  ; put  either  one  or  two  at  a time  on 
the  toasting-fork,  taking  care  not  to  hold 
them  too  near  the  fire ; they  should  be  just 
warmed  on  each  side,  then  turned,  uhd, 
when  sufiiciently  done  on  one  side,  they 
should  be  turned  again ; and  when  they  are 
thoroughly  toasted,  they  should  he  cither 
placed  upright  on  a plate,  one  against  the 
other,  or  put  in  the  toast-rack ; but  they 
should  be  kept  near  the  fire  until  requir^ 
for  the  table.  Toast  should  never  be  made 
long  before  it  is  sent  to  table,  or  it  becomes 
tough  and  leathery ; some  people  cut  oft  the 
crust. 

TOASTER.— A culinary  utensil,  as  seen 
in  the  engraving,  placed  upon  a stand  of 


trong  wire,  that  hooks  on  to  the  bars  of  a 
rate,  and  made  either  loose,  or  to  S de 
lackwards  and  forwards  on  the  stand  , this 
vill  dress  bread,  cheese,  and  small  pieces  ot 
neat. 

tobacco.  Adultf.ratton  of. —The 
bllowing  are  the  substances  vyhich  have 
•ither  been  discovered  or  liave  been  stated 
,n  good  authority  to  liave  been  employed 
n tlie  adulteration  ot  tobacco,  either  in 
hrm  of  cut  or  roll  tobacco,  cigars,  or  snuff. 
I'hev  may  be  divided,  first,  into  vegetable 
mbstances  not  tobacco,  ns  tlie  leaves  of  the 
lock  rhubarb,  coltsfoot,  cabbage,  potato, 
kc  malt  cummlngs,  that  is,  the  roots  ot 


irminabiiiK  „*_,i 

let  V of  decayed  mosB ; seaweed,  roastea 
icory  root,  V'  ' 
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icory  rooi,  oran,  cateclin,  and  oakum, 
icondly,  sub-saccharine  substances,  as 
ne-sugar,  treacle,  honey,  beet-root  dregs, 
lirdly.  Into  salts  and  cartlis,  as  nitre, 
mmon  salt,  sal  ammoniac,  nitrate  ol  ani- 
onia,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  potash,  soda. 
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and  lime-water;  yellow  ochre,  umber, 
fuller’s  earth,  Venetian  red,  sand,  chromate 
of  lead.  The  detection  of  some  of  the  above 
substances  is  easy  enough,  but  others  pre- 
sent great  difficulties.  The  method  of  exa- 
mination to  be  pursued  is  as  follows A 
certain  quantity  of  each  tobacco  (100  grains) 
is  to  be  weighed  immediately  after  it  is 
purchased,  bel'ore  it  has  had  time  to  lose 
weight  by  evaporation,  and  thoroughly  dried 
at  a temperature  of  about  one  hundred 
degrees  of  Fahrenheit.  It  is  then  to  be 
re- weighed : the  loss  or  per-centage  of  water 
is  by  this  means  ascertained.  Each  sample 
may  next  be  thoroughly  examined  by  means 
of  a microscope,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether 
there  be  any  foreign  vegetable  substance 
present ; if  it  contain  any  of  those  enume- 
rated above,  in  ever  so  fine  a stateof  powder, 
and  even  in  the  smallest  quantities,  they 
may  be  detected  with  the  greatest  certainty 
with  the  aid  of  the  microscope.  The  struc- 
ture of  the  tobacco  leaf  differs  materially 
from  that  of  other  leaves,  and  may  thus  be 
readily  distinguished.  With  regard  to  the 
method  of  proceeding  for  the  detection  of 
grape-sugar  or  glucose  in  tobacco,  the  fol- 
lowing simple  method  will  be  found  efficient. 
Take  one  thousand  grains  of  a solution  of 
tobacco,  containing  two  grains  of  the  dried 
extract  to  one  ounce  of  water;  add  four 
drachms  of  liquor  potassas,  boil,  filter,  and 
then  add  about  four  hundred  grains  of 
Fehling’s  test  liquid,  and  heat  to  boiling; 
if  any  glucose  be  present,  the  red  oxide  of 
copper  will  be  thrown  down ; collect  and 
thoroughly  wash  the  precipitate  in  order  to 
free  it  from  any  albumen  that  may  be  pre- 
sent, weigh  and  calculate  it  as  before. 

TOBACCO,  GkOWTII  and  ruEPAUATION 
OF.— There  are  various  kinds  of  dried  leaf, 
or  manufactured  tobacco,  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  the  country  in  which  they  are 
grown,  as  well  as  by  differences  of  colour 
and  quality,  arising  chiefly  from  soil  and 
climate.  Virginian  tobacco  is  the  strongest 
kind,  and  is  best  adapted  for  smoking  in 
pipes  and  for  snuffs.  This  tobacco  will  re- 
tain more  moisture  than  almost  any  other 
kind.  Maryland  is  paier  in  coiour  and  milder 
than  tlie  former,  tiie  pale  cinnamon  is  the 
best,  the  “scrubs”  the  commonest.  Ken- 
tucky possesses  an  intermediate  strength 
between  tlie  two  last-named  tobaccos.  Ori- 
noko  is  of  a yellow  colour,  and  very  mild  and 
delicate.  Cuba  is  also  a mild  tobacco,  and 
the  best  kind  emits  a peculiarly  musky  or 
spicy  odour.  St.  I)omingoi&  ofinferior  quality. 
Hutch  Is  very  mild  and  deficient  in  flavour. 
Turkey  and  Latakia  are  mild  and  highly  prized 
tobaccos.  1‘ersian  is  delicate  and  fragrant. 
All  manufactured  tobaccos  may  be  referred 
to  one  or  other  of  the  four  following  forms 
or  kinds:— In  the  first  kind  the  leaves  are 
cutintoshreds ; to  this  all  the  diflerent  varie- 
ties of  cut  tobacco  belong.  In  the  second, 
the  leaves  are  twisted  or  spun  info  a kind 
of  rope;  this  includes  the  various  kinds  of 
roUed,  spun,  or  ttciit  tobacco.  In  the  third,  the 
steeped  leaves  are  folded  one  over  the  other, 
so  as  to  form  cigars,  cheroots,  &c.  In  the 
fourth  form,  the  leaves  are  reduced  to  powder 
constituting  snull'.  The  different  varieties 


of  roll  and  cut  tobacco  are  Shag,  Returns,  and 
Bird's-eye;  _oth.e.T  less  common  kinds  are 
Maryland,  Cnaster,  Orinoko,  Turkey,  Persian, 
and  Varinas.  Shag  is  prepared  chiefiy  from 
Virginia  and  Kentucky  tobacco.  Returns  is 
a light- coloured  mild  tobacco,  made  up  of 
small  pieces  of  broken  leaves,  and  the  dust 
and  siftings  produced  in-the  various  processes 
of  manufacture.  Bird's-eye  differs  from 
other  varieties,  in  containing  the  mid-ribs  of 
the  leaves,  the  transverse  slices  of  which 
have  been  fancifully  compared  to  the  eyes 
of  birds.  The  principal  kinds  of  roll  tobacco 
are  Pigtail,  Bogie,  Alloa,  Negro-head,  and  Caven- 
dish. The  three  -first  are  used  entirely  for 
chewing,  and  are  distinguished  by  the  differ- 
ence in  the  thickness  of  the  ropes,  Alloa 
being  the  thinnest  and  Bogie  the  thickest. 
Negro-head  and  Cavendish  are  used  nearly 
exclusively  for  smoking.  Negro-head  is 
manufactured  in  the  form  of  athickishrope, 
it  also  sometimes  consists  of  two  ropes 
coiled  together  in  short  pieces.  Cavendish  is 
made  into  small  and  square  flat  cakes,  about 
an  inch  and  a half  wide  by  five  inches  long. 

TOBACCO  SMOKING.— The  effect  that 
smoking  of  tobacco  has  upon  the  health,  has 
beeii  one  of  those  vexed  questions  which 
have  provoked  a variety  of  opinions,  accord- 
ing to  the  peculiar  views  held  by  the  dis- 
putant. The  most  obvious  injury  which  is 
apt  to  result  from  smoking,  more  or  less, 
according  to  the  extent  in  which  it  is  in- 
dulged, is  disorder  and  irritation  of  the 
digestive  organs,  frequently  accompanied 
with  depression  of  spirits,  and  at  times 
with  extreme  nervous  irritability,  the  latter 
being  more  especially  manifested  in  an  in- 
veterate smoker,  if,  from  illness  or  any 
cause,  his  habitual  indulgence  is  interfered 
with.  The  occurrence  of  cancer  in  those 
who  habitually  smoke  from  a short  pipe,  and 
the  injury  to  the  teeth  from  smoking,  and 
especially  their  discoloration,  are  notorious ; 
further,  there  is  a tendency  to  disease  of  the 
throat  and  air  passages  when  this  indulgence 
is  followed  to  any  great  extent.  Some 
persons,  when  smoking,  expectorate  freely, 
while  others  abstain  from  doing  so.  There 
cannot  be  a doubt  that  the  unnatural  degree 
of  e.xpectoration  excited  by  smoking,  has 
an  injurious  tendency  on  the  health,  as  the 
saliva  that  is  parted  with  Is  necessary  for 
the  purpose  ol  promoting  digestion,  and 
the  digestive  organs  being  deprived  of  this 
essential  ingrCdient,  do  not  perform  their 
functions  with  that  regularity  they  other- 
wise would.  Two  of  the  unpleasant  effects 
attending  tobacco  smoking,  are  the  un- 
pleasant taste  it  leaves  in  the  mouth,  and 
the  disagreeable  odour  it  imparts  to  the 
breath ; and  to  remedy  this  as  much  as 
possible,  the  mouth  should  be  freely  washed 
with  cold  water  immediately  after  smoking. 
The  objections  to  smbking  tobacco  as  a mere 
habit,  do  not  of  course  extend  to  its  em- 
ployment ns  a remedy  for  disease,  particu- 
larly of  an  asthmatic  character,  in  which 
some  persons  derive  the  greatest  benefit 
from  its  moderate  use.  In  any  case  in  which 
tobacco  has  produced  low  symptoms  in  an 
alarming  degree,  its  use  should  be  imme- 
diately discontinued.— See  Fife  Ssioking. 
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TOFFY.  — Put  into  a brass  skillet,  or 
small  presen-ing-pan,  three  ounces  of  very- 
fresh  butter,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  just  melted, 
add  a pound  of  brown  sugar  of  moderate 
quality;  keep  these  stirred  gently  over  a 
very  clear  fire  for  about  /fifteen  minutes,  or 
until  a little  of  the  mixture,  dropped  into  a 
basin  of  cold  water,  breaks  clean  between 
the  teeth  without  sticking  to  them.  When 
it  is  boiled  to  this  point,  it  must  be  poured 
out  immediately,  or  it  will  burn.  The  grated 
rind  of  lemon,  added  when  the  toffy  is  halt 
done,  improves  it  much ; or  a small  tea- 
spoonful of  powdered  ginger,  moistened 
with  a Uttle  of  the  other  ingredients  as  soon 
as  the  sugar  is  dissolved,  and  then  stirred 
to  the  whole,  will  vary  it  pleasantly  to 
many  tastes.  The  real  Everton  tolly  is 
made  with  a much  larger  proportion  ot 
butter;  but  it  is  the  less  wholesome  on 
that  very  account.  If  dropped  upon  dishes 
first  rubbed  with  a buttered  paper,  the 
toffy  when  cold  can  be  raised  from  them 
easily.  Butter,  three  ounces;  sugar,  one 
pound;  fifteen  to  eighteen  minutes;  or, 
sugar,  one  pound ; butter,  five  ounces  ; al- 
monds, twoounces;  twenty  to  thirty  minutes. 
Boil  together  a pound  of  sugar  and  five 
ounces  of  butter  for  twenty  minutes  ; then 
stir  in  two  ounces  of  almonds  blanched, 
divided,  and  thoroughly  dried  in  a slow 
oven,  or  before  the  fire.  Let  the  toffy  boil 
after  they  are  adde^  till  it  crackles  when 
dropped  Into  cold  water,  and  snaps  between 
the  teeth  without  sticking. 

TOILETTE  GLASS.— The  toilette  glasses 
in  common  use  are  those  termed  swing 
glasses,  from  their  being  moveable  to  any 
angle  in  a frame.  The  cheval  glass  is  one 
which  stands  on  the  floor  for  viewing  the 


whole  person,  with  lights  on  each  side.  An 

improvedstand  has  been  invented  and  manu- 

faeWedby  3Ir.  Henry  Dolman,  of  10,  Nelson 
Street,  Greenwich,  which  is  intended  to  allow 
of  looking- gtasses  being  either  elevated  or 
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depressed,  and  also  swivelled  either  hori- 
zontally or  vertically,  or  both,  so  as  to  place 
and  secure  them  in  any  desired  position. 
The  pillar  which  supports  the  glass  is 
hollow,  and  has  a square  or  round  bar  or 
rod,  which  slides  vertically  therein,  bemg 
provided  with  a toothed  rack  and  a smaU 
pinion,  which  is  turned  by  a handle  or 
knob.  The  upper  extremity  of  this  rack 
bar  carries  a boss,  which  is  capable  of  being 
turned  upon  its  vertical  axis,  and  the 
upper  part  of  this  boss  carries  a horizontal 
axle,  to  which  are  attached  two  scrolls  or 
brackets,  which  are  screwed  or  fixed  to  the 
back  of  the  looking-glass.  Thus  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  glass  may  be  turned  or  swi- 
velled either  on  its  horizontal  or  vertical 
axis,  or  both,  and  also  raised  or  depressed 
by  means  of  the  rack.  The  pinion  is  pro- 
vided with  a ratchet  wheel  and  fall,  to 
support  the  glass  when  raised  to  the  required 
position.  The  horizontal  axis  is  provided 
with  a clip  and  tightening  screw.  The  same 

plan  of  suspending  theglass  is  applied  to  gen- 
tlemen’s mirrors,  a small  circular  box  cra- 
contalningthe  shaving-apparatus,  &c.  This 
glass  may,  by  a little  management,  be  used 
alsoforthe  ladies’  toilette,  to  show  the  back 
of  the  head  while  dressing  before  the  ordinary 
mirror.  The  advantages  of  this  invention 
are,  the  facility  with  which  the  glasses  may 
be  moved  in  any  direction,  and  their  ffrn^- 
ness  in  whatever  position  they  are  placed. 
To  this  it  may  be  added  that  the  designs  of 
the  stands  and  frames  are  of  the  most  elegant 
description.  The  same  kind  ot  stand  is  also 
applicable  to  fire-screens  and  easels,  and 
other  articles  where  facility  of  adjustment 
is  desirable. 

TOMATO.— The  tomato,  which  is  used  as 
a condiment  or  sauce,  is  the  fruit  ot  one 
among  many  species  of  solamine.  It  is  a 
native  of  South  America ; but  it  is  also  weU 
known  and  much  cultivated  in  the  United 
States,  I'rance,  Germany,  and  Italy,  me 
fruit  is  about  the  size  of  a goldenpippm ; it 
has  an  acid  flavour,  and  is  used  as  an  addi- 
tion to  soups  and  sauces,  as  a preserve,  ana 
as  a pickle.  It  is  not  much  used  in  England; 
but  in  Italy  whole  fields  »ire  covered  with  iL 
and  scarcely  a dish  is  served  up  into  which 
it  does  not  enter  us  an  ingredient. 

TOMATO  KETUIIUi’.-Cut  half  a peck 
of  ripe  tomatos  into  quarters,  lay  them  on 
dishes,  and  sprinkle  over  them  halt  a pound 
ot  salt.  The  next  day,  drain  the  juice  Irom 
them  through  a liair  sieve  into  a stewpan, 
and  boll  it  for  half  an  hour  with  tliree 
dozen  of  small  capsicums  and  hall  a pound 
of  shallots ; then  add  the  tomatos,  which 
should  be  ready  pulped  through  a strainer. 
Boil  the  whole  for  thirty  minutes  longer; 
have  some  clean  wide-necked  bottles  kept 
warm  by  the  Are ; HU  them  with  the  ketchup 
while  it  is  quite  hot ; cork,  and  dip  the  necks 
into  melted  bottle-  resin  or  cement. 

tomato  SAUCE.-Take  off  the  stalks, 
halve  the  tomatos,  and  gently  squeeze  out 
the  seeds  and  watery  pulp ; then  stew  them 
softly  with  a few  spoonfuls  of  gravy,  or  of 
strong  broth,  until  they  are  quite  melted. 
Press  the  whole  through  a hair  sieve,  and 
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heat  it  afresh  with  a little  additional 
gravy,  should  it  be  too  thick,  and  some 
cayenne  and  salt.  Serve  it  very  hot.  Tor 
a large  tureen  of  this  sauce,  increase  the 
proportions ; and  should  it  be  at  first  too 
liquid,  reduce  it  by  quick  boiling.  When 
neither  gravy  nor  broth  is  at  hand,  the 
tomatos  may  be  stewed  perfectly  tender,  but 
very  gently,  in  a couple  of  ounces  of  butter, 
with  some  cayenne  and  salt  only,  or  with 
the  addition  of  a very  little  finely  minced 
onion ; then  rubbed  through  a sieve  and 
heated,  and  served  without  any  addition, 
or  with  only  that  of  a teaspoontul  of  chili 
vinegar;  or,  when  the  colour  is  not  a prin- 
cipal consideration,  with  a few  spoonfuls  of 
rich  cream,  smoothly  mixed  with  a little 
flour,  to  prevent  it  curdling.  The  sauce 
must  be  stirred  without  ceasing,  should  the 
last  be  added,  and  boiled  for  four  or  five 
minutes.  Or,  stew  very  gently  a dozen  fine 
red  tomatos,  prepared  as  for  the  preceding 
receipt,  with  two  or  three  sliced  shallots, 
four  or  five  chilies,  or  a capsicum  or  two,  or 
(in  lieu  of  either,  with  a quarter  of  a tea- 
spoonful  of  cayenne  pepper)  a few  small 
dice  of  lean  ham,  and  half  a cupful  of  rich 
gravy.  Stir  these  often,  and,  when  the 
tomatos  are  reduced  quite  to  a smooth  pulp, 
rub  them  through  a sieve  ; put  them  into  a 
clean  saucepan,  with  a few  spoonfuls  more 
of  rich  gravy,  afterwards ; add  salt,  if 
needed;  boil  the  sauce,  stirring  it  well  for 
ten  minutes,  and  serve  it  very  hot.  ^yhen 
the  gravy  is  exceedingly  good  and  highly 
flavoured,  the  ham  may  be  omitted.  A 
dozen  small  mushrooms,  nicely  cleaned,  may 
also  be  sliced  and  stewed  with  the  tomatos 
Instead  of  the  shallots,  when  their  flavour 
is  preferred,  as  they  may  be  added  with 
them.  The  exact  proportion  of  liquid  used 
is  immaterial,  for,  should  the  sauce  be  too 
tliin,  it  may  be  reduced  by  rapid  boiling, 
and  diluted  with  more  gravy  if  too  thick. 

TOMATOS  rOKCED.  — Cut  the  stem 
quite  close,  slice  olf  the  tops  of  eight  fine 
tomatos,  and  scoop  out  the  inside;  press 
the  pulp  through  a sieve,  and  mix  with  it 
one  ounce  of  fine  crumbs  of  bread,  one  of 
butter  broken  very  small,  some  pepper  or 
ciiyenne,  and  salt.  Fill  the  tomatos  with 
the  mixture,  and  bake  them  for  ten  minutes 
in  a moderate  oven  ; serve  them  with  brown 
gravy  In  a dish.  A lew  small  mushrooms 
stewed  tender  in  a little  butter,  then  mixed 
and  added  to  the  tomatos’  pulp,  will  very 
much  improve  this  receipt.  Bake  lor  ten 
minutes. 

TOMATOS  riCKLED.  — For  this  pur- 
pose the  small  round  sort  arc  the  best,  and 
each  one  should  be  pricked  with  a fork,  to 
allow  some  of  the  juice  to  exude.  I’utthem 
into  a deep  earthen  vessel,  sprinkle  salt 
between  every  layer,  and  leave  them  for 
three  days  covered ; then  wash  olf  the  salt, 
and  cover  them  with  a pickle  of  cold  vinegar, 
to  which  add  the  juice,  mixed  with  a handful 
of  mustard-seed,  and  an  ounce  of  each  of 
cloves  and  white  pepper  for  every  peck  of 
tomatos. 

TOMATOS  ROAST.— Select  them  nearly 
of  the  same  size,  take  olf  the  stalks,  and 


roast  them  gently  in  a Dutch  oven  ; or,  if 
more  convenient,  place  them  at  the  edge  of 
the  dripping-pan,  taking  care  that  no  fat 
from  the  joint  shall  fall  upon  them,  and 
keeping  them  turned,  that  they  may  be 
equally  done.  From  ten  to  fourteen  minutes 
will  roast  them. 

TOMATOS  STETVED. —Arrange  them 
in  a single  layer,  and  pour  to  them  as  much 
gravy  as  will  reach  to  half  their  height ; 
stew  them  very  softly  until  the  under  sides 
are  done,  then  turn,  and  finish  stewing 
them.  Thicken  the  gravy  with  a little 
arrowroot  and  cream,  or  with  flour  and 
butter,  and  serve  it  round  them. 

TONGUE.— The  tongue  is  the  index  of 
health,  the  thermometer  of  the  physical 
stamina  of  the  body ; and,  according  to 
the  aspect  that  this  organ  assumes, 
physicians  are  in  the  habit  of  deciding 
the  gravity  and  nature  of  the  disease 
with  which  the  patient  is  at  the  time 
suffering  or  threatened.  The  coating,  as  it 
is  called,  of  the  tongue,  serves  to  point 
out  to  the  experienced  observer  the  par- 
ticular structure  in  which  the  disease  is 
situated.  Sometimes  the  organ  is  covered 
with  a dark  brown  fur ; at  others,  it  is 
lined  with  white,  as  if  loaded  with  cream ; 
again,  it  will  be  dry,  pale,  and  hard  or  ^d, 
swollen  and  moist,  -with  rgised  papillae  ; but 
as  these  changes  may  vary  even  during  a 
few  hours,  it  is  difficult  to  make  the  subject 
intelligible  to  those  not  familiar  with  the 
changes  that  occur  in  the  organ  itselt.  The 
tongue  in  a state  of  health  should  be  clear  of 
all  coating  or  fur,  of  a natural  brown  colour, 
well  but  not  excessively  moistened  with 
saliva,  and  free  from  all  unpleasant  taste  or 
clamminess.  Still,  a slight  coaling  in  the 
morning,  or  at  certain  times  of  the  day,  is 
not  to  be  attributed  to  disease,  but  rather  to 
a participation  in  the  function  of  digestion 
going  oil  in  the  stomach,  or  an  e.Kudation 
thrown  out  during  sleep,  and  unremoved  by 
the  reactionary  power  of  muscular  e.xertion. 
The  tongue,  like  other  organs  of  the  body, 
is  liable  to  disease,  such  as  hypertrophy  or 
enlargement;  atrophy  or  wasting  of  the 
organ ; cancer,  ulceration,  cracking,  or  tu- 
mours forming  in  the  centre,  on  the  tip,  or 
edges  ; or  a small,  irritable,  and  e.xtremely 
painful  species  of  ulcer,  liable  to  form  on  any 
part  of  the  tongue,  lips,  gums,  or  mouth,  and 
known  as  aphtha; ; a small,  circumscribed, 
ulcerous  sore,  extremely  painful,  ami  exactly 
resembling  thrush,  only  that  they  seldom 
appear  in  groups  or  clusters,  and  seldom  show 
more  than  one  or  two  at  a time.  AVith  a 
few  exceptions,  all  the  diseases  of  the  tongue 
proceed  from  some  derangement  ol  the  di- 
gestive organs,  and  nearly  all  of  them  are 
to  be  cured  by  a course  of  alterative  and 
cooling  medicines,  such  as  an  equal  mixture 
of  blue  and  colocynth  pill,  and  a small  dose 
of  Epsom  salts,  or  the  phosph.ate  ot  soda. 
AVhen  the  aphthous  ulcers  are  tedious, 
the  most  exjjeditious  practice,  in  addition 
to  the  alterative  course,  is  to  touch 
each,  ns  it  makes  its  first  appearance  as  a 
pimple,  w'ith  blue  stone  or  caustic.  Inlants 
are  occasionally  bom  with  a restricted 
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ton<me,  or  the  organ  so  tampered  that  it 
ranSot  with  comfort  or  ease  keep  hold  of  the 
mother’s  nipple,  and  consequently  is  ae 
hatred  from  obtaining  an  adequate  supp  y 
of  milk.  Those  children  who 
Tiniap  with  their  mouths,  and  frequently 
the  niDPle,  are  said  to  he  tongue  tied; 
^ fn  other  S the  fold  of  the  mucous 
meSirane  being  beneath  the  tongue  and 

aometimes  extending  to  tbe  tip.  hinds  tne 


rhe“?oSe  ‘to\hrmo,S'"th  a ^am  of 

professional  advice  must  be  sought  and  su 
gical  assistance  procured  to  remove  or  o 
through  the  obstruction. 

tongue  BOILED.-When  taken  fresh 

Talt;  hut  when  they  have  been 

and  hio-hly  dried,  they  should  he  laid  tor 

two  or  thrL  hours  into  ool^-  th^^S 
loneer  into  tepid  water,  before  they  are 
dressed.  If  extremely  dry,  ten  or  twelve 
hours  must  be  allowed  to  soften  them,  and 
they  should  always  be  brought  very  slowly 
to  boil.  Two  or  three  carrots  and  a large 
bunch  of  savoury  herbs,  added  a^ej  the  scum 
is  cleared  off,  will  Improve  them.  They 
should  be  simmered  until  they  are  extremely 
tender,  when  the  skin  will  peel  ^om  them 
easily  A highly  dried  tongue  of  moderate 
size  will  usually  require  from  three  and  a 
half  to  four  hours’  ooiling;  an  unsmoked 
one.  about  an  hour  less  ; and  for  one  which 
has  not  been  salted  at  all,  a shorter  time 
will  suffice. 

TONGUE  PICKLED.-To  three  gallons 
of  spring  water  add  six  pounds  ot  common 
salt,  two  pounds  of  bay  salt,  two 
common  loaf-sugar,  and  two  ounces  of  salt- 
petre. Boil  these  over  a gentle  <''‘®’ 
ireful  to  take  off  the  scum  as  it  rises  , 
when  quite  cold,  it  will  be  fit  for  use.  Ku 
the  tongue  to  be  cured  with  fine  salt,  and 
let  it;drain  for  a day,  in  order  to  free  it  trom 
the  blood;  then  immerse  it  tbe  brine, 
taking  care  that  every  part  of  tt  *ball  be 
covered.  The  tongues  should  not 
more  than  from  tnree  to  five  days  In  the 
Dickie  "When  the  pickle  has  been  in  use  f or 
Sbout  three  months,  boil  it  up  again  pntly 
and  take  the  scum  carefully  off ; aaa  to  ii 
thrw  pounds  ot  fow  oun^^^^^ 

sugar,  and  one  ot  saltpetre.  It  will  remain 
good  for  many  months. 
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tongue  POTTED.— Mix  an  ounce  of 
saltnetre  and  four  ounces  of  brown  sugar ; 
rub^a  neat’s  tongue  well  with  it.  and  kt  it 
lie  in  it  for  two  days.  Then  boil  it  till 
quite  tender,  and  take  off  the  skin  and  side 
bits.  Cut  the  tongue  in  very  thin  slices , 
beat  it  in  a marble  mortar,  with  a pound  of 
clarified  butter;  season  with  pepper,  salt, 
and  mace,  and  pot  as  usual. 

TONGUE  STEWED.-After  the  tongue 
has  been  soaked,  trimmed,  and  washed  with 
extreme  nicety,  lay  it  into  a vessel  of  fatting 
size,  and  place  round  it  three  or  four  pounds 
of  the  neck  or  of  any  other  lean  cuttings  of 
beef,  with  some  bones  of  veal,  and  pour  m 
sufficient  cold  water  to  keep  it  covered  until 
it  is  done ; or  instead  of  this,  use  strong  un- 
seasoned beef  broth,  made  with  the  shin  and 
any  other  odd  bits  or  bones  of  veal  which 
may  be  handy.  Let  the  tongue  be  brought 
to  boil  very  gradually,  that  it  may  be  Pl“PP 
and  tender.  Remove  the  scum  when  it  first 
rises,  and  when  it  is  quite  cleared  off  add  a 
large  faggot  of  parsley,  thyme,  and  winter 
savourv,  three  carrots,  a small  onion,  and 
one  mild  turnip.  After  three  hours  and  a 
half  of  gentle  simmering,  probe  the  tongue, 
and  if  sufficiently  done,  peel  off  Die  skin 
and  serve  it  quickly.  If  not  wanted  hot  lor 
table,  lay  it  upon  a clean  board  or  trencher, 
and  fasten  it  down  to  it  by  passmg  a fork 
through  the  root,  and  a smaller  one  though 
the  tip,  drawing  the  tongue  straight  with 
the  latter  before  it  is  faxed  in  the  board ; let 
it  remain  thus  until  it  is  quite  cold.  Where 
expense  is  not  regarded,  three  or  ^ 
pounds  of  veal  maybe  added  to  the  beef  in 
t^his  receipt,  or  the  tongue  may  be  stewed 
in  a prepared  gravy  made  with  equal  parts 
o%eef  and  veal,  and  vegetables  as  above, 
but  without  salt;  this  may  afterwards  be 
converted  into  excellent  soups.  A fresh 
or  an  unsmoked  tongue  may  be  dressed  m 
this  way,  but  will  require  less  time;  lor  tne 
former,  salt  must  be  added  to  the  gravy. 

TONGUE,  TO  CARVE.-The  middle  slice 
of  the  tongue  is  considered  the  pest.  The 
tongue  should  be  cut  across  at  the  line  1, 


nearly  through  the  middle,  and  thin  slices 
taken  from  each  side;  a portion  of  the  fat, 
which  is  situated  at  the  root  of  the  tongue, 

being  assisted  with  each  portion. 

tongue,  with  CiiCUMBF-ns.  — Scald 
the  tongue,  to  whiten  it.  for  half  an  hour; 
wlien  it  is  cold,  lard  it  with  bacon,  seasoned 
with  pepper,  spices,  parsley,  and  chives 
chopped.  Stew  the  tongue  with  a Bason- 
ing of  line  herbs,  carrots,  onions,  different 
kinds  of  spices,  and  some  stock ; let  it  stew 
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slowly  for  hours.  At  the  moment  you 
serve,  skin  the  tongue,  aud  have  a sauce 
of  coulis  thickened,  in  which  put  gherkins, 
sliced  round. 

TOOTHACHE.  — There  are  few  of  the 
physical  suiferings  of  life  more  dreaded  than 
this  comparatively  insignificant  misfortune. 
Toothache  is  too  well  known  to  require  any 
description ; all  that  is  necessary  is  to  point 
out  how  the  tooth  becomes  alfected,  and 
recapitulate  the  best  remedies  both  for 
its  removal  and  cure.  Each  jaw,  on  either 
side,  receives,  through  a small  hole,  a 
minute  branch  of  a sentient  nerve,  which, 
running  through  the  substance  of  the  bone, 
gives  off  a small  twig  to  each  tooth  as  it 
passes  on,  till,  finally  escaping  from  the  jaw, 
on  each  side  of  the  centre  of  the  upper  and 
lower  jaw,  it  becomes  expended  on  both  the 
lips.  Each  tooth  is  thus  supplied  with  a 
small  nerve,  which  endows  it  with  life  and 
sensation.  Owing  to  inattention  to  the  state 
of  the  stomach,  the  varieties  of  food  and 
indiscrimination  with  which  they  are  eaten, 
and  neglect  in  keeping  the  mouth  clean,  the 
teeth  become  remarkably  prone  to  decay — 
a disease  which  they  sometimes  acquire  in  a 
singularly  short  space  of  time— the  tooth 
generally  first  decaying  from  the  top  down- 
wards. When  once  the  outer  crust  or 
enamel  has  been  eaten  through,  the  bony 
structure  beneath  does  not  tong  preserve  its 
integrity,  when  the  nerve  exposed  to  the 
air,  and  often  irritated  by  hard  substances 
and  fragments  of  food,  is  at  once  attacked 
by  that  mitigated  form  of  neuralgia,  known 
familiarly  as  the  toothache,  and  which, 
when  attacking  the  face,  is  denominated 
tic  douloureux.  As  the  admission  of  cold 
air,  and  hot  food  or  drink,  are  the  main 
causes  that  keep  up  the  excessive  pain,  the 
aperture  should  always  be  closed  up,  and 
the  air  and  all  foreign  substances  carefully 
excluded.  For  this  purpose  a cement  should 
be  used,  which,  if  employed  with  care,  and 
when  the  hollow  has  been  previously  cleared 
out,  will  render  the  tooth  serviceable  for 
several  years.  Where  this,  however,  cannot 
be  eflected,  in  consequence  of  the  size  of  the 
opening,  and  neither  cleaning  the  teeth  nor 
aperient  medicine  relieves  the  pain,  the 
tooth  had  better  be  extracted  before  it 
crumbles  too  far  away  to  admit  of  its  being 
drawn  at  all.  Tobacco  is  occasionally  of 
service ; but,  ns  lew  stomachs  can  endure 
the  remedy,  it  is  seldom  employed.  A small 
pill,  made  of  a grain  of  opium,  placed  in  the 
hollow  tooth,  will  most  frequently  allay  the 
acute  pain,  and  finally  end  the  paroxysm. 
Some,  more  partial  to  the  stimulating  pro- 
cess, use  a few  drops  of  creosote,  a little 
piece  of  cotton  wetted  in  tincture  of  myrrh, 
or  friar’s  balsam,  spirits  of  camphor  or 
turpentine ; but,  next  to  the  opium  in  the 
tooth,  the  best  external  remedy  is  a small 
bit  of  camphor  inserted  in  the  aperture. 
The  modern  remedy  of  chloroform,  however, 
has  superseded  most  other  remedies,  for,  as 
either  applied  or  inhaled,  it  ensures  relief. 

TOOTII  DUAWINH.  — To  be  able  to 
draw  a tooth  moderately  well  is  an  accom- 
plishment which  will  stand  a person  in 
good  stead,  in  many  situations  of  life,  where 


the  services  of  a properly  qualified  person 
cannot  be  conveniently  obtained.  The  ope- 
ration is  to  be  performed  according  to  the 
following  instructions  -.—The  front  and  the 
eye  teeth  are  extracted  with  straight  forceps, 
one  blade  of  which  is  placed  at  the  back  of 
the  tooth,  and  the  other  blade  in  front,  and 
the  extremities  of  the  instrument  so  dis- 
posed as  to  clip  the  tooth  just  at  that  part 
where  it  enters  the  gum.  The  right  Imnd 
grasps  the  handles  of  the  forceps,  whilst 
the  forefinger  is  at  the  same  time  thrust 
far  in  between  them,  to  prevent  too  great 
pressure  being  made,  and  the  tooth  snapped 
off.  If  it  be  an  upper  tooth,  the  operator 
steadies  the  patient’s  head  by  placing  it 
beneath  his  left  arm,  and  then  pulls  down- 
wards, giving  the  tooth  a hoist  at  the  same 
time,  by  which  action  it  is  readily  drawn,  if 
the  pull  be  steadily  made.  If  it  be  a lower 
tooth,  the  operator  steadies  the  head  in  the 
same  way,  but,  with  the  tljumb  of  his  left 
hand  on  the  sound  teeth,  presses  the  jaw 
down,  whilst  his  right  hand  pulls  upwards, 
twisting  the  tooth  as  it  is  being  pulled. 
Draining  a hack  tooth  is  a more  difficult  and 
complicated  business,  and  is  generally  per- 
formed with  an  instrument  called  a key. 
The  free  end  of  the  stem  of  the  key  has 
a deep  solid  lip,  which  is  called  the  bolster, 
and  on  the  top  of  this  moves  a shortly- 
curved  iron  claw,  which,  when  the  handle  of 
the  instrument  is  twisted,  acts  in  a powerful 
manner,  and  drags  the  tooth  out  of  its 
socket.  If  an  upper  back  tooth  is  to  be 
drawn,  the  operator  has  most  power  and 
control,  and  can  see  best  what  he  is  about, 
if  he  set  the  patient  on  the  floor,  throw  his 
head  far  back,  and  fix  it  between  his  knees. 
If  it  be  the  lower  tooth,  the  patient  may  be 
placed  in  a chair.  In  either  case,  the  mouth 
must  be  held  wide  open.  The  operator  now 
introduces  the  key,  with  the  claw  thrown 
back,  into  the  mouth,  within  the  range  of 
the  teeth,  and  places  the  bolster  ot  the 
instrument  against  the  gum  of  the  tooth  to 
be  pulled  out;  he  then  turns  the  claw  across 
the  top  of  the  tooth,  and  lets  it  drop  till  it 
rests  on  the  outside  of  the  tooth  just  where 
it  sinks  into  the  gum.  Here  the  operator 
steadies  the  claw  with  the  forefinger  of  the 
left  hand,  and  grasping  the  handle  of  the 
instrument,  as  he  would  the  handle  of  a 
corkscrew  when  pulling  out  a cork,  he 
twists  it  from  without  inwards,  and  as  he 
does  this,  the  claw  acting  as  a lever,  and 
the  bolster  ns  the  fulcrum,  the  tooth  is  lifted 
out  of  the  socket.  Another  mode  of  per- 
forming this  operation  is  to  draw  the  tooth 
outwards,  in  which  case  the  bolster  must 
be  placed  on  the  outside  of  the  gum,  and 
the  claw  made  to  clasp  the  inside,  after 
which  the  handle  of  the  instrument,  is 
twisted  outwards.  One  important  caution 
is  necessary  to  be  observed,  namely,  to  be 
sure,  when  fixing  tjie  claw,  to  clasp  the 
right  tooth,  and  take  care  it  does  not  slip  on 
to  the  next,  or  a sound  serviceable  tooth 
may  be  drawn,  and  the  affected  one  left 
behind. 

TOOTH  PASTE.— 3Iix  honey  with  finely- 
powdered  charcoal,  and  use  the  paste  as  a 
dentifrice. 
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TOOTHPICK.— An  Instrument  for  clean- 
sing the  spaces  between  the  teeth.  The 
best  and  cheapest  are  made  from  a piece 
of  quill.  This  ought  to  be  passed  round 
and  between  all  the  teeth  after  each  meal, 
which  will  serve  to  keep  off  the  ten- 
dency to  form  tartar.  At  night,  a brush 
with  water  only  may  be  used  with  advan- 
tage ; and  where  there  is  a strong  tendency 
to  decay  between  the  roots,  a piece  of 
strong  silk  may  be  drawn  backwards  and 
forwards  between  each  fang. 

TOOTH  POWDERS.— Tooth  powders 
may  be  compounded  in  various  ways;  the 
following  receipts  afford  some  of  th  e best. 

1.  Powdered  orris-root,  half  an  ounce ; 
powdered  charcoal,  two  ounces  ; powdered 
Peruvian  bark,  one  ounce ; prepared  chalk, 
half  an  ounce  ; oil  of  bergamot  or  lavender, 
twenty  drops.  Mix  these  ingredients  well 
together  in  a njortar  until  they  are  tho- 
roughly incorporated.  2.  Prepared  chalk, 
an  ounce  and  a half ; Peruvian  bark  pow- 
dered, half  an  ounce ; camphor,  a quarter  of 
an  ounce.  3.  Pound  charcoal  as  line  as 
possible,  in  a mortar,  or  grind  in  a mill ; 
then  well  sift  it,  and  apply  a little  of  it  to 
the  teeth  about  twice  a week.  4.  Cut  a 
thick  slice  of  bread  into  squares,  and  burn 
it  till  it  becomes  charcoal.  Pound  it,  and 
sift  it  through  flue  muslin ; it  is  then  ready 
for  use.  6.  Prepared  chalk,  one  pound; 
camphor,  one  or  two  drachms.  The  cam- 
phor must  be  finely  powdered  by  moistening 
It  with  a little  spirits  of  wine,  and  then 
intimately  mixed  with  the  chalk.  6.  Pow- 
dered cuttle-fish,  one  pound;  powderd 
myrrh,  two  ounces.  7.  Coral,  cuttle-fish, 
dragon’s-blood,  eight  drachms  each  ; burnt 
alum  and  red  sanaers,  four  drachma  each ; 
orris-root,  eiglit  drachms ; cloves  and 
cinnamon,  halt'  a drachm  each ; vanilla, 
eleven  grains;  rosewood,  half  a drachm; 
rose- pink,  eight  drachms  ; all  to  be  finely 
powdered  and  well  mixed. 

TOOTH  WASHES. — 1.  Myrrh,  one 
otmee,  dissolved  in  a pint  of  spirits  of  wine. 
A little  of  this,  dropped  on  the  tooth-brush, 
is  excellent  for  the  teeth  and  gums.  2.  Dis- 
solve two  ounces  of  borax  in  three  pints  of 
boiling  water ; before  it  is  quite  cold,  add  a 
teaspoonful  of  tincture  of  rhubarb,  and  a 
teaspoonful  of  spirits  of  camphor.  Pottle 
the  mixture  for  use.  Add  a wineglassful  of 
the  solution  to  half  a pint  of  teapot  water, 
and  use  it  daily. 

TORTOISESIIELE.— This  shell  is  pro- 
cured from  a marine  tortoise,  called  the 
hawk’s-bill  turtle,  or  tesludo  imbricala.  JOach 
animal  furnishes  thirteen  principal  plates, 
five  along  the  centre  of  the  back,  and  four 
on  each  side;  and  twenty-five  smaller 
scales  or  plates,  which  constitute  the  margin 
of  the  shell.  The  horny  plates  which  con- 
stitute true  tortoiseshell,  are  separated 
from  the  bony  foundation  which  i'orms  tlie 
shell  or  covering  of  the  animal  by  the  appli- 
cation of  heat ; tli6  whole  shell  being  com- 
monly placed  over  the  lire  until  the  plates 
begin  to  start  from  the  bones,  and  the 
separation  being  completed  by  the  aid  of  a 
slender  knife.  The  yellow-coloured  shell 
bears  a higher  price  than  that  which  is 
lOU 


mottled.  In  veneering  with  tortoiseshell, 
by  which  very  beautiful  work  may  be  pro- 
duced, it  is  usual  to  apply  fish-glue,  mixed 
with  lampblack,  vermilion,  green,  chrome, 
white,  or  other  colouring  matter,  at  the  back 
of  the  shell,  both  to  heighten  its  effect  and 
to  conceal  the  glue  or  cement  by  which  it  is 
secured  to  the  wooden  foundation. 

TORTOISESHELL,  Imitation.  — First 
steam  and  then  press  the  horn  into  proper 
shapes,  and  afterwards  lay  the  following 
mixture  on  with  a small  brush,  in  imitation 
of  the  mottle  of  tortoiseshell.  Take  equal 
parts  of  quicklime  and  litharge,  and  mix 
with  strong  soap  lees  ; let  this  remain  until 
it  is  thoroughly  dry,  brush  oil’,  and  repeat 
two  or  three  times,  if  necessary.  Such  parts 
as  are  required  to  be  of  a reddish  brown, 
should  be  covered  with  a mixture  of 
whiting  and  the  stain. 

TORTOISESHELL,  to  Prepare.  — To 
nend  tortoiseshell,  bring  the  edges  of  the 
pieces  to  fit  each  other,  observing  to  give 
the  same  inclination  of  grain  to  each, 
then  secure  them  in  a piece  of  paper,  and 
place  them  between  hot  irons  or  pincers ; 
apply  pressure,  and  let  them  cool.  Take 
care  that  the  heat  is  not  too  great,  or  it  will 


burn  the  shell. 

TOUCH- PAPER.— Dip  a piece  of  any 
unsized  paper,  such  as  blotting-paper,  blue 
paper,  or  printing  paper,  in  a solution  of 
an  ounce  of  saltpetre  in  nearly  halt  a pint 
of  water ; then,  after  it  has  become  perfectly 
dry,  it  will  be  fit  for  use. 

TOWEL  ROLLER.  — Tliis  should  be 
placed  at  the  back  of  the  kitchen- door  ot 
every  cottage  ; or,  if  not  at  the  back  of  the 
door,  it  should  be  near  the  sink  or  fixed 
washhand-basin.  It  is  formed  of  deal,  or 
any  common  wood,  and  consists  of  a roller. 


with  a small  pin  at  each  end,  which  pins 
work  in  sockets  cut  out  of  brackets  fixed  to 
a door,  or  any  other  perpendicular  surface. 
One  of  these  brackets  iias  its  socket  out 
tliroueh,  to  admit  of  taking  out  and  putting 
ill  tlie  roller,  wlien  the  towel  requires  to  be 
changed ; the  other  has  merely  a circular 

hole  cut  into  one. 

TOWELS.— Towels  are  made  of  diaper  or 
huckaback,  of  a quality  adapted  to  tlie  uses 
to  which  they  are  applicable.  They  should 
be  one  yard  long,  and  about  ten  or  twelve 
nails  wide.  The  best  are  bought  single,  and 
arc  fringed  at  tlie  ends  ; others  are  neatly 
hemmed,  and  sometimes  have  a tape-loop 
attached  to  them,  by  which  they  can  be  sus- 
pended against  a wall. 

TRACING-I’Al’ER.— Lay  open  aquire  of 
paper  of  large  size,  and  apply,  with  a clean 
sash  tool,  a coat  of  varnish,  made  of  equal 
parts  of  Canada  balsam  and  oil  of  turpen- 
tine, to  the  upper  surface  of  the  first  sheet, 
then  hang  it  on  a line,  and  repeat  the  opera- 
tion OB  fresh'  sheets  until  the  proper 
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quantity  is  finished.  If  not  sufficiently 
transparent,  a second  coat  of  varnish  may 
be  applied  as  soon  as  the  first  has  become 
quite  dry.  Rub  the  paper  with  a mixture  of 
equal  parts  of  nut-oil  and  oil  of  turpentine, 
and  dry  it  immediately  by  rubbing  it  with 
wheat  flour,  then  hang  it  on  a line  for 
twenty-four  hours.  Both  the  above  are 
used  to  copy  drawings,  writings,  &c.  If 
washed  over  with  ox-gall  and  dried,  they  may 
be  written  on  with  ink  or  water-colours. 
The  paper  prepared  from  the  refuse  of  tlie 
flax  mill,  and  of  which  bank  notes  are 
made,  is  also  called  tracing-paper,  and 
sometimes  vegetable-paper. 

TRAINING.  — In  horticulture,  training 
has  for  its  object  the  rendering  plants  more 
productive  either  of  flowers  or  of  fruit,  by 
regulating  the  number  and  position  of  their 
branches.  If  their  number  be  too  great, 
they  overshade  those  below  them,  and  by 
excluding  the  heat  and  light,  prevent  the 
elaboration  of  the  sap  required  for  the 
production  of  fructification.  If  they  are  too 
few,  the  sap  is  expended  in  the  production 
of  more,  and  in  extending  the  surface  of 
the  leaves  required  for  the  digestion  of  the 
juices.  The  position  of  the  branches  is  im- 
portant, because  if  trained  against  a wall 
they  obtain  a higher  temperature  and  pro- 
tection from  winds ; and  if  trained  with 
their  points  below  the  horizontal,  the  return 
of  the  sap  is  checked.  Sliy-flowering  shrubs 
are  made  to  blossom  abundantly,  and  freely- 
flowering  shrubs  are  made  to  blossom  earlier, 
by  having  their  branches  bent  below  the 
horizontal  line.  The  reason  of  this  appears 
in  the  fact,  that  a plant  propels  its  sap  with 
greatest  force  perpendicularly.  This  is  the 
reason  why  at  such  angles  gardeners  find  the 
trained  branches  of  their  wall  trees  rendered 
more  productive  of  blossoms  and  furnished 
with  a smaller  surface  of  leaves.  A similar 
effect  is  produced  by  training  a branch  in  a 
waving  form,  i'or  two-thirds  of  its  length 
are  placed  horizontally,  as  in  the  accom- 


panying outline.  Besides  the  usual  modes 
of  training,  there  are  two  especial  modes 
which  deserve  notice.  QuenouUlc  training 
consists  in  training  one  upright  central 
shoot  in  summer,  and  shortening  it  down  to 
filteen  inches  at  the  winter  pruning,  in  order 


that  it  may,  at  that  height,  producebranches 
forming  a tier,  to  be  trained  in  the  first 
instance  horizontally.  The  shoot  produced 
by  the  uppermost  bud  is,  however,  trained 
as  upright  as  possible  during  the  summer, 
and  is  cut  back,  so  as  to  produce  another 
tier  fifteen  inches  above  the  first,  and  so  on 
until  the  tree  has  reached  the  desired  height. 
In  this  climate  it  is  necessary  to  train  the 
shoot  downwards,  which  is  easily  done  by 
tying  those  of  the  first  tier  to  short  sticks, 
those  of  each  successive  tier  being  fastened 
to  the  branches  below  them.  When  the 
shoots  are  thus  arched  downwards  at  full 
length,  or  nearly  so,  they  soon  come  into  a 
bearing  state.  Balloon  training  is  forcing 
downwards  all  the  branches  of  standard 
trees,  till  the  points  touch  the  earth ; and 
they  have  the  merit  of  producing  large  crops 
of  fruit  in  a very  smali  compass. — See 
Apple,  Cherry,  Espalier,  Fruit  Trees, 
Orchard,  Peach,  Pear,  &c. 

TRANSPARENT  PUDDING.— Put  into 


a saucepan  half  a pound  of  I'resh  butter,  the 
same  quantity  of  pounded  loaf  sugar,  and 
eight  well- beaten  eggs;  stir  it  over  the  fire 
till  of  the  thickness  of  buttered  eggs,  put  it 
into  a basin  to  cool,  and  mix  with  it  a tea- 
spoonful of  grated  nutmeg;  bake  it  in  a 
dish  lined  with  puff  paste.  Before  serving, 
grate  loaf  sugar  over  the  top. 

Butter,  ilb. ; sugar,  Jib. ; eggs,  8 ; 
grated  nutmeg,  1 teaspoonlul. 

TRANSPLANTER.— Great  difficulty  has 
been  experienced  from  time  to  time  in 
removing  trees  from  one  spot  to  another. 
To  obviate  this,  an  implement  termed  a 
transplanter  has  been  invented.  A very 
simple  contrivance,  and  one  exceedingly 
well  calculated  for  the  removal  of  subjects 
under  half  a ton  weight,  consists  of  a low 
two-wheeled  truck,  with  strong  hooks  at- 
tached to  the  hinder  part,  to  which  the 
cradle  in  which  the  plant  is  placed  is  sus- 
pended; in  Iront  is  a long  pole,  which  acts 
as  a lever  in  upraising  the  plant,  as  well  as 
securing  the  ball  when  loaded,  and  also  as 
the  means  of  draught  by  which  men  drag  it 
along,  or  to  which  a horse  may  be  yoked. 
The  ball  is  prepared  in  the  usual  manner, 
and  when  the  trench  around  it  is  opened, 
one  of  the  iron  sides  which  forms  tlie 
cradle,  is  set  upright  imthe  trench,  close  to 
the  ball,  and  three  iron  rods  are  passed 
through  it  under  the  ball,  and  also  through 
the  corresponding  holes  in  the  other  iron 
side,  which,  for  the  purpose,  is  placed  in  the 
trench  exactly  opposite  the  first.  These 
three  iron  rods  are  lurnished  at  one  end 
with  eyes,  and  at  the  other  with  screws,  so 
that,  when  they  are  fitted  in  their  places, 
they  may  be  screwed  up  tightly  so  as  to 
keep  the  opposite  sides  of  the  ball  together. 
These  sides  and  rods  .being  all  screwed  up 
tight,  the  plant  may  be  removed  at  once ; or 
if  there  be  any  apprehension  of  danger 
in  consequence  of  the  roots  being  cut,  the 
soil  may  be  filled  in,  and  the  whole  allowed 
to  remain  until  the  root  wounds  are  healed, 
and  the  spongioles  again  formed,  when  all 
that  is  required  is  to  remove  the  soil  Irom 
the  trench  carefully,  and  proceed  as  if  the 
lifting  had  taken  place  at  once.  IVhen  all 
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is  prepared,  the  truck  is  run  back,  the 
wheels  kept  on  two  planks  laid  over  the 
sides  ef  the  trench,  the  draught-pole  )S 
elevated  until  the  two  strong  hooks  in  the 
hinder  part  of  the  trench  catch  into  the  top 
holes  of  the  centre  arm  of  each  of  the  sides, 
which  for  that  purpose  are  about  six  inches 
higher  than  the  others.  Theseheing  hooked 
on,  the  draught-pole  is  drawn  down,  the 
tree  and  its  ball  are  drawn  up  from  the  pit, 
as  by  a lever,  the  ball  secured  to  the  truck, 
and,  if  the  tree  is  tall,  it  may  be  attached  to 
the  draught-pole  by  a rope.  A rope  is  also 
taken  round  the  stem  of  the  tree,  quite  at 
its  base,  and  carried  once  or  twice  round 
the  ball,  and  then  secured  to  the  axle.  The 
tree  is  then  removed  to  its  destination,  and 
when  placed  over  the  centre  of  the  pit,  the 
wheels  at  the  sane  time  being  supported  by 
two  planks  laid  across  the  side  of  the  hole, 
and  blocked  to  keep  them  steady ; the  rope 
is  removed,  and  the  draught-pole  is  elevated 
so  as  to  let  the  ball  rest  on  the  bottom  of 
the  pit  prepared  for  it.  The  truck  is  then 
disengaged  from  the  ball  by  unhooking  it 
from  the  cradle,  and  removed ; the  iron  rods 
below  and  around  the  ball  are  unscrewed 
and  drawn  out,  which  is  readily  accom- 
plished by  cutting  back  the  side  of  the  pit 
to  allow  of  their  being  pulled  out  in  that 
direction.  This  finishes  the  operation. 
Another  contrivance  for  transplanting  trees 
is  as  follows : The  ball  of  the  tree  intended 
to  be  removed  is  carel'ully  separated  Irom 
. the  surrounding  soil,  with  as  many  of  its 
roots  preserved  as  possible,  the  stronger 
being  cut  off  close  to  the  surface  of  the  ball, 
while  the  more  flexible  are  tied  up  in 
bundles,  enveloped  in  soft  hay  or  straw,  and 
covered  with  a double  mat  to  keep  the  whole 
together ; a piece  of  cord  is  then  placed 
loosely  round  it,  between  which  are  set 
upright  pieces  of  thin  boarding,  from  two 
to  three  inches  broad,  of  equal  length,  and 
three  or  four  inches  apart  all  round,  the 
cord  keeping  them  in  their  proper  places. 
These  boards  being  adjusted,  a strong  half- 
inch  rope  doubled  is  put  round  the  upper 
part  of  the  ball,  making  it  fast  in  front  but 
not  too  tight;  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
rope  is  taken  down  the  front,  and  is  made 
to  surround  the  ball  again  near  the  bottom, 
after  which  the  ropes  are  to  be  tightened  up 
by  means  of  a rack  pin,  so  that  the  whole 
may  be  kept  tightly  together.  The  ball  is 
then  to  be  undermined  on  one  side,  as  near 
to  the  centre  as  possible,  and  a piece  of 
strong  board,  say  eight  or  nine  inches 
broad,  is  to  be  introduced  under  it.  and  the 
tree  drawn  gently  over  to  the  side  under 
which  the  board  is  placed,  while  the  oppra- 
ration  of  undermining  the  opposite  side  is 


broughtlto  the  perpendicular  again,  resting 
on  the  two  boards,  which  may  be  called  the 
lifting  board.  Two  strong  ropes  are  then 
brought  under  the  lifting  boards,  as  shown 
in  fig.  1.  The  ends  of  these  ropes  are  then 
brought  up  and  secured  to  the  handspikes  or 
bearers,  as  seen  in  fig.  2 ; and  to  prevent  the 
ropes  slipping  off  the  lifting  boards,  notches 
are  cut  in  them  into  which  the  ropes  fit. 
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Fig.  1. 

going  on:  and  when  a similar  hoard  is 
placed  under  that  side,  the  tree  is  to  be 
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Fig.  2. 

For  plants  which  two,  six,  or  ten  men 
easily  carry,  the  apparatus  is  quite  sufficient 
if  the  distance  be  not  great  to  which  the 
tree  is  to  be  removed.  When  ten  men  are 
employed,  two  additional  handspikes  are 
placed  across  the  others  at  right  angles, 
which  will  afford  lifting  power  for  four  men 
more,  six  being  employed  upon  the  others, 
in  the  way  in  which  masons  carry  large 
stones  upon  their  hand-barrows.  If  the 
tree  be  too  large  for  six  men  to  carry  with 
perfect  ease,  it  will  be  better  to  employ  a 
wheeled  machine.  Another  kind  of  trans- 
planter or  tree-lifter  is  illustrated  in  the 
annexed  engraving.  This  apparatus  is 
formed  of  two  pieces  of  iron,  the  breadth 
and  thickness  of  a common  cartwheel  tire, 
three  or  four  inches  wide,  rather  more  than 
half  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  about  six 
teet  long,  which  being  bent,  will  redu^ 
them  to  three  feet  across.  This  size  will  do 
tor  trees  requiring  from  two  to  four  men  to 
lift  them ; but  a size  larger,  and  stronger  m 
proportion,  will  be  wanted  for  trees  re- 
quiring more  men  to  move  them.  The 
earth  must  be  excavated  at  some  distance 
from  the  tree,  so  as  to  leave  a large  ball  ot 
earth  attached  to  it,  and  the  irons  must  be 
put  under  the  ball  of  earth  as  near  the 
centre  as  possible,  leaving  a space  between 
them  of  about  two  feet,  or,  for  larger  trees, 

a little  more.  Two  strong  poles  mu^^ 

be  passed  through  the  hooks  in  the  nons,  so 
as  to  form  a complete  hand-barrow.  1 he 
tree  may  then  be  readily  lilted,  and  cross 
levers  may  be  used  tor  largM  tr®cs.  Ihe 
whole  may  be  fixed  or  unfixed  without  any 
loss  of  time;  and  it  requires  no  tying,  as 
there  is  no  danger  of  the  tree  slipping  off 
the  irons.  Thefioicer  transplanter  consists  ol 
two  semi-cylindrical  pieces  of  Iron  with 
handles,  and  which  are  so  inserted  in  the 
ground  as  to  enclose  a plant  with  a ball  of 
earth  between  them.  In  this  state  they  are 
attached  to  each  other  by  two  iron  pins, 
and,  being  pulled  up,  bring  with  them  the 
plant  to  be  removed,  surrounded  by  a ball  ol 
earth.  This  being  set  in  a prepared  excava- 
tion surrounded  by  loose  earth,  the  trans- 
planter is  then  separated  as  at  first,  and, 
being  withdrawn,  one  half  at  a tiine,  the 
earth  is  gently  pressed  to  the  ball  con- 
taining the  plant,  and  the  whole  well 
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watered.  Tender  plants  thus  transplanted, 
receive  no  check,  even  if  in  flower.  One 
of  the  best  of  these  instruments  con- 
sists of  a cylinder  about  six  inches  long, 
and  five  inches  and  a half  wide,  open  at  top 
and  bottom,  and  with  two  handles;  the 
lower  edge  of  the  cylinder  is  serrated  with 
four  saw  teeth,  which  with  the  rest  of  the 
ed^e,  are  sharpened  by  a file  when  neces- 
sary. There  is  a bottom  into  which  the 
cylinder,  fits ; two  segments  and  a 
pronged  instrument  Supposing  it  de- 
sired  to  remove  a hyacinth,  the  cylinaer 
is  placed  over  the  Iplant,  and  worked  mto 
the  soil  till  it  is  filled  up  to  the  brim.  The 
cylinder  with  the  plant  and  soil  which  it 
contains,  should  be  then  lifted  up,  and 
placed  on  the  bottom  which  fats  so 
tightly  as  to  adhere  without  any  fastening. 
The  two  flat  semicircular  pieces  are  after- 
wards to  be  placed  on  the  surface  of  the 
soil,  on  each  side  of  the  stem  of  the  plant. 
It  may  now  be  watered  and  kept  in  the  in- 
strument as  in  a common  flower-pot,  or 
carried  to  any  distance ; when  it  is  to^be 
replanted,  the  bottom  being  taken  off,  i.he 
plant  and  ball  of  earth  may  be  pushed 
through  the  cylinder  into  a pot,  or  a hole  in 
the  soil,  as  may  be  desired,  by  pressing 
on  the  semicircular  plates  with  the  pronged 
instrument.  The  same  arrangement  is 
particularly^  favourable  tor  packing  or 
sending  to  a distance.  ^ ^ 

TRAP- BAT  — This  is  a healthful  and  ex- 
citing  out-door  game,  which  may  be  plapd 
at  any  season  of  the  year.  In  order  that  it 
may  be  played  with  the  greatest  advantage, 
a smooth  piece  of  ground  is  selected,  that 
where  the  trap  is  set  down  being  particu- 
larly flat  and  even,  so  that  any  little  risings 

or  unevenness  should  not  turn  a straightly 

trolled  ball  aside.  The  trap  is  then  set  m 
the  following  direction  1 (trap),  B (boun- 
daries), D D (distance  line) 


B 


B 
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There  is  no  special  rule  as  to  the 
width  of  these  two  boundaries,  marked  by 
ntmnns  ■ they  are  generally  made  by  mutual 

treach  other  ; but,  with  a dozen,  tliey  would 
be  extended.  Neither  is  the  dlstanoe  line 
any  special  number  of  yards ; hut  this  mus 
depend  whether  men,  youths,  or  a certai  i 
number  of  the  fair  sex,  join  In  the  game 
If  the  latter,  from  eight  to  ten  or  twelve 
yards  are  sufllcient ; but,  in  a match  with 
trap- bat  players,  this  distance  is  extended. 
Rometimes  the  two  boundaries  are  placed 
on  alcvelwitli  the  distance  line;  the  level 
nC  the  eye,  in  fact,  from  one  boundary  to 
the  otlier  forming  the  distance  or  standing 
line  At  other  times  the  distance  line  Is 
below  the  boundaries,  and  marked  by  two 
smaller  stakes  being  driven  in.  I he  outer 
sWe  now  range  themselves  along  this  dis- 
tance hne  from  one  to  two  or  three  yards 
apaH,  according  to  the  number  and  the 


width  of  the  boundaries.  One  of  the  inner 
side  then  takes  the  ball  up  in  the  left  hand 
and  places  it  in  the  mouth  of  the  trap.  A 
sharp,  quick,  and  straight  rap  with  the 
edge  of  the  bat  is  next  given  on  the  tongue 


of  the  trap,  which  causes  the  ball  to  fly  up- 
wards. The  moment  the  tongue  is  so  struck, 
the  bat-hand  should  be  immediately  drawn 
back,  in  order  to  be  in  readiness  to  strike  the 
hall  the  moment  it  rises  or  falls  to  the  best 
or  easiest  point  for  striking.  The  batsinan 
is  not  compelled  to  strike  at  every  ball  rising 
from  the  trap ; but  if  he  aims  at,  and  misses 
the  ball,  he  is  what  is  commonly  called 
“ once  out ; ” on  a second  miss,  he  is  “ twice 
out ; ” and  a third  miss,  the  striker  is  “out,” 
and  can  no  more  go  in  that  innings.  When 
a ball  is  hit,  it  must  reach  the  distance  line, 
or  the  striker  is  out ; also,  should  the  ball 
be  struck  outside  either  of  the  boundaries. 
Should  the  ball  be  struck  over  the  head  and 
out  of  reacli  of  the  outer  side  or  the  distanee 
line,  the  striker  is  here  again  out,  or  should 
it  be  caught  clean  from  the  bat  or  first 
bound.  Ill  either  of  these  cases,  the  striker 
gives  up  his  place  at  the  trap  to  another  on 
his  own  side.  I'rom  this,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  utmost  judgment  must  be  exercised 
in  striking  the  ball,  which  should  be  struck 
downwards,  so  as  to  bound  several  times 
before  reacliing  the  distance  line ; the  hit 
should  be  made  free  from  the  shoulder,  and 
with  force,  in  order  to  be  certain  of  carrying 
tlie  ball  well  down  to  the  outside  party. 
The  object  of  these  latter,  on  the  distance 
line,  is  to  prevent  the  ball  passing  them. 
Each  must  keep  his  post,  and  only  guard 
just  tliat  portion  of  the  ground  which  is 
half-way  between  him  and  the  next  on  the 
line.  By  thi.s  means  no  confusion  arises, 
but  simply  the  one  takes  the  ball  standing 
on  the  line  in  Us  direction.  In  trolling  the 
ball  back,  only  one  step  can  be  made  by  one 
foot  towards  the  trap.  The  ball  should  be 
trolled  up  easily,  so  that,  in  the  event  of  its 
not  hitting  the  trap,  it  may  rest  within  a 
bat’s  length  of  it.  In  either  instance  the 
striker  is  out.  Every  time  the  ball  is  pitclied 
or  trolled  up  without  hitting  the  trap,  or 
restin'*-  within  bat’s  length,  a notch  or  point 
is  scored,  and  tlie  striker  continues  to  hit 
and  score  away  until,  from  one  or  other  of 
tlie  above  casualties,  he  goes  out.  At  the 
end  of  the  innings,  the  total  is,  of  course, 
added  up,  and  the  next  party  go  in  against 
I It.  Two  innings  each  are  a game.  Although 
1 the  above  is  a very  simple  and  interesting 
, game,  and  well  known  to  every  schoolboy, 
still  there  are  really  very  lew  good  trap-bat 
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players.  About  two  feet  high  is  the  average 
range  of  the  strike,  and  the  force  of  the  blovv 
on  the  trap  must  be  given  accordingly.  At 
this  height  the  ball  can  always  be  struck 
down  with  force,  and  the  chances  of  giving 
a catch  avoided.  Striking  too  high  wmild 
inevitably  give  a catch,  or  send  the  ball 
“over  heads.”  Taking  all  points  o£, 

fame,  and  the  interest  that  is  capable  of 
Ping  realised  therefrom,  trap-bat  and  ball 
affords  a few  hours’  quiet  aud  healthy 

enjoyment.  . ..  r 

TKAYELLING  BAG.— It  is  a matter  of 
great  importance,  and  conducive  to  personal 
comfort  and  convenience,  lor  a person  who 
is  travelling  to  be  able  to  carry  with  him 
some  receptacle  to  contain  all  the  articles 
likely  to  be  called  into  immediate  use,  and 
which  possesses  the  combined  advantages 
of  being  compact  and  easily  portable,  the 
patent  travelling  bag  shown  in  the  engra- 
ving is  one  of  the  nature  in  which  are 
prised  all  the  various  improvements  that  ^ 
nave  suggested  themselves  to  the  inventors.  ; 
It  is  sinSlar  in  appearance,  and  is  opened  j 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  “wide-opening  j 
hflired  ba.g,”  by  the  us6  of  the  registered  j 


sliding-nozzle  double-action  lock;  it  then 
presents  the  whole  of  the  fittings  standing  , 
erect  in  the  centre,  as  in  Hg.  i,  leaving  the  | 
sides  free.  By  a simple  contrivance,  the 
bag  is  further  made  to  open  to  the  bottom. 
On  two  boards  or  standards  are  dis- 
played the  fittings;  the  boards,  being  sup- 

Eli^  with  a long  hinge  and  handle,  may 
e lifted  out  of  the  bag,  and  made  to  stand 
firmly  on  a table,  as  in  fig.  2 ; the  sides, 
then  lying  flat,  are  in  a convenient  position 


for  packing.  The  inner  parts  of  the  sides 
are  provided  with  strong  flaps,  and  also 
strong  elastics  and  fasteners,  to  confine 
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any  article  packed  under  them.  One  side  of 
the  bag  can  be  opened  to  the  bottom, 
leaving  the  other  side  still  upright.  The 
bag  can  be  used  without  the  fittings,  the 
whole  of  the  interior  being  then  available 
for  packing,  besides  the  flaps.  It  is  also 
supplied  with  a new  patent  handle,  the 
ends  of  which  slide  in  grooves,  thereby 
allowing  the  handle  to  lie  quite  flat  on  the 
top  of  the  frame. 

TRAY.— A domestic  contrivance  for  con- 
veying a number  of  articles  together,  which 
could  not  otherwise  be  conveniently  carried 
in  the  hands.  They  are  usually  made  of 
papier  mache  or  of  tin.  The  former  kind 
are  the  best,  being  much  lighter  and  nearly 
as  durable.  Trays  should  not  be  washed 
with  water  that  is  very  hot,  as  it  is  liable 
to  crack  them. 

TREACLE.— The  viscid,  brown,  uncrys- 
tallizabie  syrup  which  drains  from  moist 
sugar  during  its  formation,  and  from  the 
sugar- refining  moulds,  it  contains  a large 
portion  of  sweet  or  saccharine  principle, 
and  is  therefore,  particularly  on  account  of 
its  cheapness,  a useful  article  of  domestic 
economy.  It  is  considered  very  wholesome, 
and  especially  for  children,  who  are  gene- 
rally very  fond  of  it. 

TREACLE  BEER.— Take  a pound  and  a 
half  of  hops,  and  boil  in  thirty-six  gallons 
of  water  for  an  hour;  then  add  fourteen 
I pounds  of  treacle,  and  a little  yeast,  to  work 
‘ it ; ferment,  and  bottle. 

TREACLE  POSSET.  — Boil  a pint  of 
milk;  add  suflicient  treacle  to  curdle  it; 
allow  the  curd  to  settle,  strain  off  the  liquid, 
and  drink  it  as  hot  as  possible. 

TREACLE  PUDDING.— Half  a pound 
of  flour,  the  same  of  finely-minced  suet; 
of  raisins  stoned  and  cut  small,  and  well- 
cleaned  currants,  a quarter  of  a pound  each, 
three  tablespoonfuls  of  treacle,  and  half  a 
pint  of  water.  Mix  it  all  w'ell  together  ; 
boil  it  in  a cloth  for  four  hours,  and  serve  it 
with  a sweet  sauce.  . , 

Flour,  ilb. ; suet,  Jib. ; raisins,  ilb. ; 
•urrants,  ilb. ; treacle,  3 tablespoonfuls ; 

water,  \ pint.  _ x x 

TREACLE  VINEGAR.-T0  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  the  best  treacle  put  one  ot  the 
best  white  wine  vinegar ; mix  well  toge- 
ther,  and  put  it  in  a bottle  for  use.  A 
tablespoonful  of  this  mixture,  taken  night 
and  morning,  either  in  substance  or  in  a 
tumbler  of  water,  is  a very  line  and  whole- 
some remedy  in  costive  and  bilious  habits. 
It  makes  also  a fine  cooling  drink,  and  is 
considered  to  brace  the  stomach,  and  gently 
to  promote  salutary  perspiration. 

TRELLIS- WORK.— An  arrangement  of 
supporters  upon  which  to  train  plants.  The 
cheapest,  the  easiest,  and  the  soonest  made 
is  that  formed  with  straight  poles  or  stakes 
of  ash,  oak,  or  chestnut,  in  length  from 
five  to  six  or  seven  feet,  driving  them  in  the 
ground  in  a range  about  a foot  distant,  all 
of  an  equal  height,  and  then  railed  along 
the  top  with  the  same  kind  of  poles  or  rods, 
to  preserve  the  whole  form  In  a regular 
position.  They  should  be  fully  an  inch  and  a 
jialf  thick,  and.  having  pointed  them  at  one 
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in  a straight  range,  close  along  the  row  of 
trees,  a foot  deep  at  least.  To  render  trellis- 
work  still  stronger,  run  two,  three,  or  more 
ranges  of  rods  along  the  back  part  of  the 
uprights,  a foot  or  eighteen  inches  asunder, 
fastening  them  to  the  upright  stakes,  either 
with  pieces  of  strong  wire  twisted  two  or 
three  times  round,  or  by  nailing  them. 
Trellis-work  tor  climbers  is  constructed  in  a 
variety  of  elegant  forms ; but  chiefly  is  to 
be  noticed  the  manner  in  which  the  wire- 
trellis  for  climbing  plants  is  attached  to  the 
pots.  A strong  wire  ring  is  carried  round  the 
pot,  a little  above  its  bottom.  To  this  a 
sufficient  number  of  upright  wires  are  at- 
tached all  round.  These  upright  wires  are 
pressed  down  upon  the  surface  of  the  pot, 
till  they  reach  the  rim,  over  which  they  are 
firmly  bent  till  they  touch  the  highest  point 
of  the  rim,  or  are  even  bent  a little  within  it. 
At  this  point  they  are  secured  by  a second 
ring  of  stout  wire,  which  having  been  done, 
the  uprights  are  directed  upwards,  and 
fashioned  into  the  pattern  required.  By 
these  means  a sort  of  collar  is  formed  upon 
the  rim  of  the  pot,  which  prevents  the  treilis 
from  slipping  downwards,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  lowest  ring  of  the  wire  keeps  it 
from  swinging  and  swaying  backwards  and 
forwards.  Umbrella  trellis-work  is  a form 


excellently  adapted  for  climbers  of  shrubs 
having  long  racemes  of  flowers.  For  covered 
walks,  and  for  plants  of  less  rapid  and  strong 
growth,  such  a trellis-work  as  is  here  illus- 
trated is  suitable.  The  arcade  when  well 
covered,  aflbrds  pleasant  shady  walks,  and 
both  the  shade  and  the  beauty  of  the  flowers 
are  enjoyable.  Trellises  are  of  the  greatest 
use  in  forcing  houses,  and  houses  for  fruiting 
the  trees  ol  hot  climates.  On  them  the 
branches  are  readily  spread  out  to  the  sun, 
of  whose  influence  every  branch  and  every 
turf  and  single  leaf  partakes  alike,  whereas 
if  the  trees  were  lelt  to  grow  ns  standards, 
uniess  the  house  were  giass  on  all  sides,  only 
the  extremities  of  the  shoots  would  enjoy 
sufficient  light.  The  advantages,  in  point 


of  air,  water,  pruning,  and  other  parts  of 
culture,  are  equal  in  favour  of  trellis  ; inde- 
pendently altogether  of  the  tendency  which 
proper  training  has  on  woody  fruit  trees,  to 
induce  fruitfulness.  The  material  of  the 
trellis  is  either  wood  or  metal ; its  situation 


in  ordinary  hot- houses  is  against  the  back 
wall,  close  under  the  glass  roof,  or  in  the 
middle  part  of  the  house,  or  in  all  these 
modes.  Sometimes  it  is  in  separate  parts, 
and  either  fixed  or  moveable ; and  in  some 
cases,  though  rarely,  it  is  placed  across  the 
area  of  the  house.  The  most  general  plan 
is  to  place  it  under  the  glass  roof,  and  at  the 
distance  of  from  ten  to  twenty  inches  from 
it,  according  to  the  length  of  the  foot  stalk 
of  the  leaves  of  the  plants  to  be  trained. 
The  moveable  rafter-trellis  consists  of  a 
rod  bent  parallel  to  the  roof,  with  horizon- 
tal sheds  or  rods,  extending  from  six  to  ten 
inches  on  each  side,  containing  two  collateral 
wires,  the  rod  itself  forming  the  third.  This 
rod  is  hinged,  or  moves  in  an  eye  or  loop, 
fixed  either  immediately  above  the  plate  of 
the  parapet,  or  near  the  top  of  the  front 
glass.  It  terminates  within  a foot  or  two 
of  the  back  wall,  and  is  suspended  from  the 
roof  by  two  or  more  pieces  of  chain  attached 
to  the  studs,  the  links  of  which  are  put  on 
hooks  li.xed  to  proper  parts  of  the  roof. 
Their  advantage  is  chiefly  in  the  case  of  very 
early  forcing,  when  they  can  be  let  down 
two  or  three  feet  from  the  glass,  and  thus 
lessen  the  risk  of  injury  from  frost.  A 
whole  sheet  of  tegument  of  trellis,  if  desi- 
rable, may  be  lowered  and  raised  on  the 
same  generai  pian.  Kalter-trellises  are  in 
general  use  only  for  such  houses  as  are  not 
chiefly  devoted  to  vines,  such  as  pineries, 
peach-houses,  and  sometimes  greenhouses. 

TBENCIIIXG. — An  operation  in  horticul- 
ture and  agriculture  ^lerformed  for  the  pur- 

Eose  ot  increasing  the  fertility  of  the  land, 
y assisting  it  to  free  itself  from  any  super- 
abundant surface-water,  and  enabling  it  at 
the  same  time  to  retain  moisture  longer  in 
a dry  season,  by  allowing  a freer  and  more 
permeating  action  of  the  air  and  sun,  by 
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permitting'  the  ascent  of  the  heat  and  mois- 
ture from  the  interior  of  the  earth,  and  by 
obtaining  an  easier  passage  and  greater 
range  for  the  roots  of  the  plants.  To  perform 
this  operation,  take  out  ■with  the  spade,  at 
one  end  of  the  plot  of  land  about  to  be 
trenched,  a portion  of  the  soil,  two  feet  and 
a half  wide,  and  fourteen  inches  deep. 
Carry  this  away  to  the  opposite  end,  that  it 
may  serve  to  fill  up  the  last  trench.  Having 
thus  opened  the  first  trench,  fill  it  up  with 
the  soil  which  is  dug  and  shovelled  out  of 
the  second;  fill  up  the  second  with  the 
earth  taken  out  of  the  third ; and  so  on  to 
the  last,  which,  as  before  observed,  must  be 
filled  up  with  the  soil  from  the  first  trench. 
The  first  thing  to  be  done,  after  removing 
the  earth  from  the  first  trench,  is  to  loosen 
the  bottom  with  a three-pronged  fork  ; but 
not  to  remove  any  more  of  the  soil ; as, 
should  the  bottom  be  of  a retentive  charac- 
ter. it  would  be  by  that  means  rendered 
impervious  to  water.  In  order  to  keep  the 
work  straight,  the  operator  should  provide 
himself  with  a couple  of  two-feet  sticks, 
and,  after  opening  the  first  trench,  mark  the 
distance  of  the  next ; then  stretch  the  line 
from  one  stick  to  the  other,  and,  with  the 
spade,  cut  a nick  by  the  side  of  it  as  a guide. 


The  best  manner  of  turning  over  the  earth, 
as  it  is  taken  from  the  trenches,  is  to  throw 
the  surface  spadeful  to  the  bottom  of  the 
open  trench,  with  its  face  downwards  ; and 
what  is  afterwards  taken  out,  lay  on  the  top 
to  form  the  new  surface.  Thus  the  upper 
layer  of  the  soil  becomes  to  the  depth  of  the 
trench  the  bottom  layer.  It  sometimes 
happens,  however,  that  the  surface-spadeful 
is  the  richest  and  mellowest ; in  such  a 
case  it  should,  during  the  work,  be  kept  on 
the  surface,  instead  of  being  turned  into  the 
bottom.  This  is  to  be  accomplished  by  re- 
moving, not  only  all  the  earth  out  of  the 
first  trench  to  the  farther  end  of  the  plot, 
but  the  first  spadeful  from  the  second  trench 
also.  Then  what  remains  In  the  second, 
turn  into  the  first,  and  take  the  top  spade- 
ful of  the  third  trench  to  raise  the  first  to 
the  proper  level. 

TUESl’ASS.  — This  Is  generally  any  act 
whereby  another  is  injured  in  person  or 
property ; but,  in  a more  limited  and  common 
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acceptation,  it  signifies  an  entry  upon  an- 
other man’s  ground  without  his  permission, 
especially  if  contrary  to  his  order,  and  doing 
some  damage,  however  inconsiderable;  tor 
which  a compensation  is  recoverable,  ac- 
cording as  the  intent  of  the  trespasser  was 
wilful  or  inadvertent,  and  the  damage 
actually  sustained.  Every  man’s  ground  in 
the  eye  of  the  law  is  enclosed  either  by  a 
visible  fence  or  imaginary  boundary  line, 
and  whoever  enters  upon  it  without  leave 
of  the  owner  is  a trespasser.  But  a person 
is  answerable  not  only  for  his  own  trespass, 
but  that  of  his  cattle ; for  if  by  negligent 
keeping,  they  stray  upon  the  land  of  another 
and  tread  down  the  herbage,  or  commit 
other  injury,  this  is  a trespass  for  which  the 
owner  must  answer  in  damages.  In  some 
cases  trespass  is  justifiable,  as  if  one  come 
to  demand  or  to  pay  money,  then  payable  or 
due;  or  to  execute,  in  a legal  manner,  the 
process  of  law.  Also,  a man  may  justify 
entering  into  an  inn  or  public- house  without 
leave  of  the  owner,  because  when  a man 
professes  to  keep  such  accommodation,  he 
gives  a general  licence  to  any  person  to 
enter  his  doors.  So,  a landlord  may  justify 
entering  to  distrain  for  rent;  a commoner 
to  attend  his  cattle  commoning  on  another’s 
land;  a reversioner  to  see  if  any  waste  be 
committed  on  the  estate.  But  in  cases  where 
a man  misbehaves  himself,  or  abuses  the 
authority  with  which  the  law  invests  him, 
he  becomes  a trespasser ; as  if  a person 
come  into  a tavern,  and  will  not  go  out  in  a 
reasonable  time,  but  stays  there  all  night, 
contrary  to  the  inclination  of  the  owner,  he 
makes  himself  a trespasser  from  his  first 
entry.  An  exclusive  interest  in  the  crop  or 
herbage,  without  a property  on  the  soil,  is 
sufficient  to  maintain  an  action  of  trespass. 
But  possession,  actual  or  constructive,  must 
be  proved.  If  trees  are  excepted  in  the 
lease,  the  land  whereon  they  grow  is  ne- 
cessarily excepted  also;  consequently,  the 
landlord  may  maintain  trespass  for  breaking 
his  close,  if  the  tenant  cut  down  the  trees. 
Trespasses  in  sporting  involve  a number  of 
nice  points  of  law  which  are  being  constantly 
disputed.  The  following  will  be  found  to 
comprise  the  leading  features  in  this  re- 
spect : — The  common  law  allows  the  hunting 
of  foxes,  badgers,  and  such  noxious  animals 
over  the  ground  of  another  man  for  the 
public  good,  and  excuses  a trespass  done 
In  the  pursuit  of  them:  provided  in  doing 
this,  no  more  damage  is  done  than  is  neces- 
sary and  inevitable,  and  that  It  is  done  In 
the  usual  and  ordinary  course.  But  the  law 
will  not  justify  any  excessive  damage  to  the 
land  ; for  even  in  hunting  the  fox  or  badger, 
a man  must  not  break  the  ground  or  dig  for 
him.  In  general,  it  is  a trespass  at  common 
law  for  any  man  to  hunt  over  another’s 
ground,  for  which  the  owner  or  tenant  may 
maintain  his  action.  And  to  unbag  a fox, 
and  pursue  him  over  another’s  ground, 
would  be  undoubtedly  a trespass.  In  an 
action  for  trespass  lor  sporting  over  the 
ground  of  another,  the  jury  may  take  into 
consideration,  in  determining  the  verdict, 
not  only  the  actual  damage  sustained  by  the 
pISMitm,  but  oiroumstanoes  of  aggravation 
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and  insult  on  the  part  of  the  defendant. 
To  prevent  trifling  and  vexatious  actions 
of  trespass,  it  is  provided  by  statute,  that, 
where  the  jury  who  try  an  action  of  trespass, 
give  less  damages  than  forty  shillings,  the 
plaintiff  shall  be  allowed  no  more  costs  than 
amages.  But  to  this  rule  two  exceptions 
ave  been  made  by  subsequent  statutes, 
which  enact,  that  in  all  actions  of  trespass, 
when  it  appears  tliat  the  trespass  was  wilful 
and  malicious,  and  it  is  so  certified  by  the 
judge  on  the  back  of  the  record,  the  plaintifl 
shall  recover  full  costa.  Also  that  full  costs 
may  be  had  against  any  inferior  tradesman, 
apprentice,  or  other  dissolute  person,  who  is 
convicted  of  trespass  in  hawking,  hunting, 
fishing,  or  fowling,  upon  another’s  ground, 
though  the  damages  be  under  forty  shillings, 
and  without  any  certificate  of  the  court. 
Every  trespass  is  deemed  wilful  where  the 
defendant  has  notice,  and  is  forewarned  not 
to  come  upon  the  land ; as  every  trespass  is 
malicious  where  the  intent  of  the  defendant 
plainly  appears  to  be  to  harass  and  distress 
the  plaintiff;  and  in  such  cases  the  plaintifl' 
is  entitled  to  full  costs.  A more  summary 
proceeding  than  by  action  against  trespass 
is  provided  by  the  Game  Act,  which  enacts, 
that  any  person  trespassing  in  the  day-time 
in  pursuit  of  game,  &c.,  shall,  on  conviction 
belbre  a justice  of  the  peace,  forfeit  auy  sum 
not  exceeding  two  pounds,  with  the  costs  of 
conviction  ; and  if  auy  persons  to  thenumber 
of  five  or  more  together,  commit  a trespass 
in  like  manner,  each  shall  forfeit  five  pounds 
with  costs  of  conviction.  Such  trespassers 
not  quitting  the  ground  when  required,  or 
refusing  to  give  their  addresses,  may  be 
arrested  and  taken  before  a magistrate, 
and  on  conviction  be  fined  not  exceeding 
five  pounds.  • 

TllESSELS.— A contrivance  by  which 
the  place  of  a table  is  supplied  on  particular 


or  temporary  occasions  ; and  which  consists 
simply  of  two  or  more  wooden  supports 
with  a board  laid  across  the  top  of  them. 

TRIFLE.— Take  equal  parts  of  wine  and 
brandy,  about  a wineglassful  of  each,  or  two- 
thirds  of  good  sherry  or  Madeira,  and  one  ol 
spirit,  and  soak  in  the  mixture  four  sponge 
biscuits  and  half  a pound  of  macaroons  and 
ratafias  ; cover  the  bottom  of  the  trifle-dish 
with  part  of  these,  and  pour  upon  them  a 
full  pint  of  ricli  boiled  custard,  made  with 
three-quarters  of  a pint,  or  rather  more,  of 
milk  and  cream,  taken  in  equal  portions, 
and  six  eggs,  and  sweetened,  flavoured,  and 
thickened.  Buy  the  remainder  of  the  soaked 
cakes  upon  it,  and  pile  over  the  whole,  to 
the  depth  of  two  or  three  inches,  previously 
well  drained;  sweeten,  and  flavour  slightly 
with  wine  only;  less  than  half  a pint  of 
thin  cream  (or  of  cream  ana  milk  mi-xedf 
wash  and  wipe  the  wuiss,  ana  wnij  n to 


the  lightest  possible  froth  ; take  it  off  with 
a skimmer,  and  heap  it  gently  over  the 
trifle. 

Macaroons  and  ratafias,  Jib. ; wine 
and  brandy  mixed,  J pint ; rich  boiled  cus- 
tard, 1 pint ; light  froth  to  cover  the  whole, 
J pint  of  cream  and  milk  mixed;  sugar, 
1 dessertspoonful ; wine,  half  glassful. 

TRIPE  BOILED.— Take  six  pounds  of 
tripe— the  thick  is  the  best ; boil  it  gently 
in  milk  for  two  hours.  In  the  mean  time, 
peel  a dozen  large  onions,  and  boil  them  in 
water  gently  until  they  are  done  thoroughly. 
Add  a httle  thickening,  flour  and  water 
mixed  thin,  into  the  tripe  saucepan  ; then 
serve  in  a soup-tureen,  with  the  onions  on 
the  top,  being  careful  not  to  mash  the 
onions  ; send  a little  nice  melted  butter  in  a 
butter-boat,  and  some  nice  mealy  potatoes 
stewed. 

TRIPE  FORCED.  — Cut  the  tripe  into 
small  square  pieces,  dip  them  in  some  small 
beer,  batter,  or  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  fry  them 
in  good  dripping  till  of  a nice  light  brown  ; 
then  take  them  out,  let  them  drain  for  a 
minute,  and  serve  with  plain  melted  butter. 

TRIPE  FRICASSEED.  — Cut  it  into 
small  pieces  ; put  them  into  a saucepan, 
with  as  much  white  wine  as  will  cover  them, 
white  pepper,  shred  ginger,  a blade  of  mace, 
sweet  herbs,  and  an  onion.  Stew  it  a quar- 
ter of  an  hour,  take  out  the  herbs  and  onion, 
and  put  in  a little  shred  parsley,  the  juice  of 
a lemon,  half  an  anchovy  cut  small,  a gill  ol 
cream,  and  either  the  yolk  ol'  an  egg  or  a 
piece  of  butter.  Season  to  taste,  and  garnish 
with  lemon. 

TRIPE  PIE.— Lay  into  the  bottom  of  a 
dish  some  thinly-sliced  cold  or  raw  ham, 
then  put  in  a layer  of  tripe,  with  the  jelly 
adhering  to  it;  season  with  pepper  and  salt, 
and  add  a bit  of  butter  ; till  the  dish  in  this 
manner,  and  put  in  a few  tablespoon! nls  ol 
brown  stock  ; cover  the  dish  with  pull  paste. 
A beef  steak  may  be  substituted  for  the  ham, 
laid  into  the  bottom,  and  the  disl»-  filled  up 
with  tripe. 

TRIPE  ROASTED. -Cut  the  tripe  into, 
two  oblong  pieces;  make  a forcemeat  ol 
bread-crumbs  and  chopped  parsley,  seasoned 
with  pepper  and  salt,  bind  it  with  the  yolk 
of  two  eggs,  spread  it  upon  the  fat  side  of 
the  tripe,  and  lay  on  the  other  fat  side; 
then  roll  It  very  lightly,  and  tie  it  with 
packthread.  Roast  and  baste  it  with  butter. 
It  will  take  one  hour,  or  one  hour  and  a 
half,  ^erve  It  with  melted  butter,  into 
which  put  a tablespoonful  of  ketchup,  and 
one  of  lemon  pickle. 

tripe  STEWED.— Tripe  is  prepared  by 
tripe-sellers.  Wash  it  iu  several  waters ; 
then  put  it  into  a slcwpan,  with  some  strips 
of  bacon-fat,  carrots,  onions,  bay-leaf,  thyme, 
parsley,  shallot  or  garlic,  cloves,  allspice 
whole,  salt,  and  peppercorns;  moisten  ii 
with  some  spoonfuls  of  stock  and  consomme, 
if  you  have  any  ready  ; add  a pint  of  white 
wine.  Stew  gently  si.x  hours  ; let  it  cool ; cut 
onions  in  slices,  fry  them  in  oil  or  butter, 
with  chopped  parsley ; add  the  tripe  to  this, 
and  garnish  with  sippets  of  bread  tried  m 
, butler. 
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TKIPE,  TO  Choose. — There  are  twodis- 


Fig.  1. 


tinct  kinds  of  tripe,  and,  in  choosing  it,  the 
honeycomb  tripe,  jig.  1,  will  be  found  Uie 


best  for  boiling ; and  the  thin  tripe,  fig.  2, 
the  moat  suitable  for  IVying. 

TKOLLING.  — One  of  the  branches  of 
angling  which  is  generally  practised  at  mid- 
water  or  thereabouts,  and  includes  spinning 
with  a live,  a dead,  or  an  artiiiclal  bait,  with 
a small  fish  generally,  or  Its  representative. 
When  neither  tly  lishing  nor  bottom  ilshlng 
can  be  practised,  in  consequence  of  certain 
forbidding  circumstances  of  water  and 
season,  trolling  can  be  resorted  to  as  an 
excellent  substitute.  Tlie  flsh  most  com- 
monly taken  by  any  sort  of  trolling  in  our 
rivers  are  pike,  perch,  and  trout.  Trolling 
is  divided  into  three  parts,  viz.,  sinking  and 
roving,  trolling  with  gauge  and  snap-hooks, 
and  spinning.  Sinking  and  roving  is  prac- 
tised with  a live  bait ; a minnow  or  a loach 
for  the  common  trout  and  perch;  bleak, 
gudgeon,  dace,  or  roach,  for  pike  or  large 
trout.  The  best  general  bait  tor  all  sorts  of 
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trolling  is  the  gudgeon.  The  _ rod  used 
should  be  a long  bottom  one,  with  a good 
winch,  and  prepared  plaited  silk  troliing- 
iine.  For  foot- line,  about  a yard  and  a half 
of  the  best  gut.  The  link  to  which  the  hook 
is  tied  should  be  of  fine  gimp,  if  pike  are 
sought  lor  ; but  gut,  or  three-twisted  hairs, 
will  do  for  trout  and  perch.  The  baits  must 
be  strong  and  lively_,  and  placed  on  the 
hooks  with  as  little  injury  to  them  as  pos- 
sible. Allow  the  bait  to  swim  here  and 
there,  generally  at  mid-water,  but  in  deep 
places,  deeper,  drawing  it  up  gently  to  the 
surface  now  and  then,  letting  it  sink  again, 
and  guiding  it  to  the  best  looking  spots  of 
the  locality.  Snap-baits  are  mostly  used  at 
seasons  when  pike  do  not  feed  with  suffi- 
cient voracity  to  pouch  their  baits  promptly. 
Their  merit  lies  in  allowing  the  troller 
to  strike  quickly,  before  the  fastidious  fish, 
suspecting  something  wrong,  has  time  to 
eject  the  bait  from  his  mouth.  The  rod  used 
must  be  short  and  stiff;  that  known  as  the 
punt  barbel  rod  being  the  best.  Snap-baits 
are  twofold — one,  which  does  not  spring 
when  you  strike  the  fish,  and  tlie  other 
which  does.  The  first-named  consists  of 
three  hooks— two  large  ones,  tied  back  to 
back,  with  their  bai-bs  pointing  different 
ways ; and  one  smaller  hook  tied  on  at  the  top 
of  the  shanks  of  the  others,  and  pointing 
straight  out  from  them.  The  spring-snap 
is  generally  used  with  dead  bait;  it  requires 
deep  insertion  in  the  baitto  allow  the  spring 
to  act,  which  it  will  not  do  without  some 
considerable  resistance.  Spinning  is  a dash- 
ing, killing  method  of  angling,  and  the 
practice  of  it  requires  considerable  muscular 
exertion.  The  best  spinning  rod  is  made  of 
a single  piece  of  East  India  mottled  cane, 
fourteen  or  sixteen  feet  long,  well  ringed, 
with  a screw  winch,  requiring  no  winch 
fittings.  With  a rod  of  this  description, 
salmon  and  large  trout  can  be  trolled  for  in 
the  deepest  and  widest  waters.  In  narrow 
streams,  the  angler  can  spin  with  a very 
small  portion  of  line  out,  and  almost  avoid 
casting,  the  length  of  the  rod  allowing  the 
bait  to  be  dropped  noiselessly  wherever  it  i.s 
wished,  and  to  spin  Itacoordingly.  The  baits 
used  in  spinning  should  be  of  the  moat 
brilliant  colours  : the  brightest  minnows, 
gudgeons,  dace,  roach,  you  can  procure. 
The  hooks  used  in  spinning  should  be  of  the 
bright  steel  colour  of  the  wire,  not  changed 
to  the  ordinary  blue  hue  of  hooka  ; and  they 
should  be  whipped  on  with  light-coloured 
silk,  waxed  with  white  wax.  Artificial 
spinning  baits  arc  sold  at  the  various  tackle 
sliops.  They  all  kill  fish  more  or  less  suc- 
cessfully; but  the  majority  of  them  are 
inferior  to  the  natural  bait. 

TIIOUT. — This  flsh  is  found  in  lakes, 
rivers,  and  minor  streams,  and  is  finest  in 
appearance  from  the  end  of  March  to  about 
the  middle  of  August ; their  spawning  time 
is  from  November  to  January.  The  most 
brilliant  and  beautiful  trout  are  generally 
found  in  streams  that  flow  principally  over 
rooky  bottoms.  They  feed  upon  worms, 
minnows,  and  other  small  fish ; but  their 
moat  favourite  food  Is  the  fly.  In  angling 
for  trout,  a stout  rod,  running  tackle,  aou 
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a cork  float,  are  required ; the  principal  baits 
consist  of  minnows,  small  frogs,  snails, 
caddis,  grubs,  and  artiflcial  flies.  Trout 
begin  to  take  a bait  on  or  near  the  ground 
early  in  the  year,  and,  before  March,  will 
readily  take  most  bottom  baits  all  day  long 
in  favourable  weather  ; but,  as  the  summer 
advances,  it  is  only  very  early  or  very  late 
in  the  day  that  they  will  take  a bait  near 
the  ground,  they  being  at  the  intermediate 
hours  more  disposed  to  rise  to  the  surface 
in  pursuit  of  flies  and  other  winged  insects. 
In  March  and  April,  use  the  worm  in  the 
forenoon,  and  a fly  or  minnow,  according  to 
the  state  of  the  water,  the  rest  of  the  day ; 
in  the  swiftest  and  sharpest  currents,  pro- 
vided the  day  be  warm  and  bright,  and  in 
the  deeps  early  and  late ; but  if  the  water 
be  discoloured  or  very  thick,  try  the  gravelly 
shallows  near  the  sides  and  tails  of  streams 
with  a worm  only,  to  run  on  the  bottom 
with  one  large  shot,  a foot  at  least  from  it. 
When  the  water  is  clearing  olf,  and  is  of  a 
dark  brownish  colour,  first  use  the  worm, 
which  should  be  a well- scoured  brandling, 
cast  in  as  a fly  at  the  head  of  the  stream, 
and  move  it  gently  towards  you,  still  letting 
it  go  down  with  the  current  so  as  to  keep  it 
a little  under  water;  the  line  should  be 
rather  short,  with  no  lead  upon  it,  and  the 
hook  line.  Then  try  the  minnow,  and  as 
the  water  clears,  the  artificial  flies  should 
be  tried.  In  fisliing  for  trout  with  the 
worm,  use  running  tackle,  and  employ  a 
strong  line  ; but  let  its  strength  consist  in 
the  excellence  of  its  materhil  ratlier  than 
its  bulk,  to  which  end  the  hook  should  be 
small,  the  gut  line,  the  shotting  line  a-iso ; 
and  let  the  whippings  be  ■well  concealed, 
for,  in  bright  water,  trout  are  singularly 
wary  and  suspicious.  In  some  lew  instances 
a float  is  indispensable,  and,  when  such  is 
the  case,  let  that  also  be  as  light  and  line  as 
the  water  will  allow ; in  many  cases,  how- 
ever, a float  is  unnecessary  in  trout  fishing, 
and  a trapping  bait  without  one  is  commonly 
to  be  prelerred,  which  is  thus  managed:  — 
Make  use  of  a rod  from  fourteen  to  sixteen 
feet«4ong,  firm,  but  light ; draw  out  as  much 
reel  line  as,  with  the  gut  link,  will  altoge- 
ther reach  somewhat  beyond  the  length  ol 
the  rod  ; if  it  be  longer  it  will  be  unmanage- 
able ; if  shorter,  it  will  not  give  all  the  scope 
or  range  it  ought.  The  hook  may  be  No.  6,  6 
or  7,  according  to  circumstances.  1 rout  is 
by  some  persons  “dipped  for,”  at  almost  all 
times  and  all  seasons,  either  with  winged 
insects  or  with  their  larvas;  but  the  pr'jt' 
clpal  dipping  time  for  both  is  when  the 
atone- fly  and  May-fly  are  on  the  water,  lo 
bait  with  either  a stone-fly,  or  a green  or 
gray  drake,  put  two  or  three  on  the  hook 
together,  which  should  be  carried  through 
the  thick  part  of  the  fly’s  body  under  the 
wings,  with  their  heads  standing  different 
ways  ; pass  your  hook  through  them  under 
the  wings,  about  the  middle  of  the  insect’s 
body,  and  take  care  that  your  lingers  are 
always  dry  when  baiting,  or  you  will  soon 
kill  or  spoil  your  bait.  As  the  season 
advances,  beetles,  bees,  and  large  flies  of  all 
kinds,  may  be  used  with  effect.  The  lly- 
niinuow  is  sometimes  successful,  when 


trailed,  dipped,  or  cast  on  the  surface  of  the 
stream,  and  proves  occasionally  so  on  the 
still  waters. 

TROUT  B.A.KED.  — IVhere  there  is  an 
oven  it  is  decidedly  the  best,  and  also  the 
simplest  mode  of  dressing  all  the  larger  sort 
of  fresh-water  fish.  Dry  the  fish,  lay  them 
in  a baking-dish,  season  with  pepper  and 
salt,  and  put  a little  butter  on  them ; bake 
them  according  to  the  size;  add  the  juice 
that  comes  from  the  fish  to  some  rather 
thick  melted  butter. 

TROUT  BOILED.— Clean,  scale  well,  and 
boil  whole  in  cold  ■water,  allowing  it  to  boil 
gradually;  vinegar  or  horseradish  put  in 
the  water  improve  the  flavour.  IVhen  done, 
carefully  drain  off  the  water  so  as  not  to 
break  the  skin,  and  serve  with  lobster 
shrimp,  or  anchovy  butter  sauce. 

TROUT  BROILED.— When  the  fish  is 
clean  washed  and  well  dried,  tie  it  round 
with  packthread  to  keep  its  shape  entire, 
melt  some  butter  with  a good  deal  of  basket 
salt,  and  cover  the  trout  with  it;  put  on  a 
clear  fire,  at  a good  distance,  and  broil  it 
gradually.  Wash  and  bone  an  anchovy,  cut 
it  small,  and  chop  some  capers  ; melt  some 
butter  with  a little  flour,  pepper,  salt,  nut- 
meg, and  half  a spoonful  of  vinegar.  I’our 
this  over  the  trout,  and  serve  it  hot. 

TROUT  COLLARED.— Wash  them  clean, 
split  them  down  the  back,  bone,  and  dry 
them  well  in  a cloth  ; season  them  well  with 
finely  pounded  black  pepper,  salt,  and  mace, 
roll  them  tight,  and  lay  them  close  into  a 
dish  ; pour  over  them  an  equal  quantity  of 
vinegar  and  beer,  with  two  or  three  bay 
leaves,  and  some  ■whole  black  pepper ; tie 
over  the  dish  a sheet  of  buttered  paper,  and 
bake  them  an  hour. 

TROUT  FRIED.- Scale,  gut,  and  clean 
them,  take  out  the  gills  ; egg  and  crumb 
them,  then  fry  in  lard  or  oil  until  of  a light 
browu.  Serve  with  ancliovy  sauce  and 
sliced  lemon. 

TROUT  IN  WHITE  SAUCE— Boil  the 
fish  gently  in  as  much  water  and  light  white 
wine,  iu  equal  quantities,  as  will  only  cover 
them.  AVhen  done,  keep  thein  hot  while 
you  boil  the  vinegar,  with  a bit  of  butter 
and  a little  flour,  jleautime  have  ready 
beaten  two  eggs,  with  a spoonful  of  cold 
water,  and  pour  them  and  the  sauce  to  and 
fro  at  a little  distance  above  the  stove,  till 
of  due  thickness,  and  serve  the  fish  in  it, 
adding  a little  salt. 

TROUT  TOTTED. — Mix  together  the 
following  quantity  of  finely- pounded  spices  : 
—One  ounce  of  cloves,  half  an  ounce  of 
Jamaica  pepper,  quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
black  pepper,  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  cayenne, 
two  nutmegs,  a little  mace,  and  two  tea- 
spoonfuls of  ginger  ; add  the  weight  of  the 
spices,  and  half  as  much  again  of  salt,  and  mix 
all  thoroughly.  Clean  the  fish,  and  cut  off 
the  heads,  fins,  and  tails,  put  a tea.spoonful 
of  the  mi.xcd  spices  into  each  fish,  and  lay 
them  into  a deep  earthen  jar  with  the  backs 
downwards ; cover  them  with  clarified  butter, 
tie  a paper  over  the  mouth  of  iliejar.  and 
bake  them  slowly  for  eight  hours.  When 
the  back  bone  is  tender,  the  fish  are  done 
enough.  Take  them  out  of  the  jar.  and  put 
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them  into  a milk  pan  with  the  backs  up- 
wards ; cover  them  with  a board,  and  place 
upon  it  a heavy  weight.  When  perfectly 
cold,  remove  the  fish  into  fresh  jars,  smooth 
them  with  a knife,  and  cover  them  with 
clarified  butter. 

TKOUT  STEWED.— Slelt  three  ounces 
of  butter  in  a broad  stewpan,  or  well  tinned 
iron  saucepan  ; stir  to  it  a tablespoonful  of 
flour,  some  mace,  cayenne,  and  nutmeg ; 
lay  in  the  fish  after  it  has  been  emptied, 
washed  very  clean,  and  wiped  perfectly  dry ; 
shake  it  in  tlie  pan  that  it  may  not  stick, 
and  when  lightly  browned  on  both  sides, 
pour  in  three- qtiarters  of  a pint  of  good  veal 
stock,  add  a small  faggot  of  parsley,  one  bay- 
leaf,  a roll  of  lemon-peel,  and  a little  salt; 
stew  the  fish  very  gently  from  half  to  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour,  or  more,  should  it  be 
unusually  fine.  Dish  the  trout,  skim  the 
fat  from  the  gravy,  and  pass  it  through  a 
hot  strainer  over  the  fish,  which  should  be 
served  immediately.  A little  acid  can  be 
added  to  the  sauce  at  pleasure,  and  a glass 
of  wine  when  it  is  considered  an  improve- 
ment. This  receipt  is  for  one  large  and  for 
two  middling-sized  fish.  Trout  ma)'  be 
stewed  in  equal  parts  of  strong  veal  gravy 
and  of  red  and  wliite  wine,  without  having 
been  previously  browned  : the  sauce  should 
then  be  thickened,  and  agreeably  flavoured 
with  lemon-juice  and  the  usual  store  sauces, 
before  it  is  poured  over  the  fish.  They  are 
also  good  when  wrapped  in  buttered  paper, 
and  baked  or  broiled ; if  very  snaall,  the 
better  mode  of  cooking  them  is  to  fry  them 
whole.  They  should  never  be  plain  boiled, 
as,  though  naturally  a delicious  fish,  they 
are  then  very  insipid. 

TROUT,  TO  CnooSK.— It  is  a very  fine 
fresh- water  fish;  all  the  kinds  of  this  fish 
are  excellent,  but  the  best  are  the  red  and 
yellow  trout.  The  females  are  considered 
the  beat,  and  are  known  by  having  a less 
liead  and  deeper  body  than  the  male;  their 
freshness  is  known  by  the  same  methods 
that  have  been  already  mentioned  for  other 
fish. 

TUOUr,  WITH  Bacon.— Cover  the  bottom 
of  a small  oval  paper  form  with  a few  very 
thin  slices  of  tat  bacon  ; out  down  the  back, 
some  nicely  washed  small  trout,  and,  having 
remove<l  the  bones,  lay  the  fish  open  fiat 
upon  the  bacon ; sprinkle  with  chopped 
parsley,  pepper,  salt,  a little  mace,  and  two 
I cloves  finely  pounded.  Bake  half  an  hour 
in  a quick  oven,  and  serve  in  paper. 

TROWEL.— This  implement  is  made  of 
•ron,  from  six  to  twelve  inches  long  in  the 
plate,  and  half  us  broad,  hollowed  like  a 
scoop,  and  fixed  on  a short  handle  to  hold 
with  one  hand;  it  is  convenient  in  removing 
small  plants  with  a ball  or  lump  of  earth 
about  their  roots,  lifting  bulbous  flower- 
roots  after  the  flowering  is  past  in  smnmer  ; 
planting  bulbs  in  patches  or  little  clumps 
about  the  borders,  tor  diguing  small  patches 
also  in  the  borders,  ami  sowing  hardy 
annual  flower  seeds : likewise  for  tilling 
small  pots  with  mould,  stirring  the  surface 
of  the  earth  in  pots,  and  fresh  earthing 
them  when  necessary. 
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TROY  WEIGHT.— The  troy  pound  is  the 
legal  standard,  though  only  actually  used  in 
weighing  precious  metals  and  stones,  and 
apothecaries’  drugs.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
it  was  originally  the  pound  of  silver,  the 
pound  sterling;  and  there  is  evidence  that 
this  pound  was  sometimes  described  as 
divided  into  twenty  parts,  called  sterling 
shillings.  The  pound  troy  is  now  divided 
for  gold  and  silver,  into  twelve  ounces,  each 
ounce  into  twenty  pennyweights,  and  each 
pennyweight  into  twenty-four  grains.  But 
for  medicine,  it  is  divided  into  twelve  ounces, 
each  ounce  into  eight  drams  or  drachms, 
each  drachm  into  three  scruples,  and  each 
scruple  into  twenty  grains.  A cubic  foot  of 
water  weighs  T5-7374  pounds  troy. 

TRUCK.— A species  of  conveyance  gene- 
rally drawn  by  the  hand,  and  used  for 
transporting  merchandise,  agricultural  pro- 
duce, &c.,  from  one  place  to  another  by  the 
aid  of  manual  labour  only.  Trucks  prove 
very  convenient  when  the  articles  which  are 
to  be  transported,  lie  in  a situation  where  a 
horse  and  cart,  or  a waggon  could  not  reach 
without  difficulty.  They  are  usually  lent 
out  at  a certain  charge  per  hour. 

TRUFFLES,  Coltuke  of.— These  edible 
fungi  may  be  easily  cultivated  where  there 
are  woods  or  coppices  of  oak  or  hazel,  and 


where  the  soil  is  not  too  still  or  inclining  to 
chalk.  The  soil  where  they  abound  most 
is  a reddish  sandy  loam;  this  will  then  be 
the  best  for  the  purpoaeol  culture,  especially 
if  it  has  lain  long  uncultivated.  'Ihe  soil 
must  be  undisturbed  till  the  plants  are 
ready  to  be  put  in,  which  should  be  in 
the  months  of  October,  November,  and 
December,  if  the  weather  be  open  : lor  at 
tliat  time  the  truffles  are  found  in  their 
full  ripeness,  and  then,  likewise,  they  are  in 
a state  of  putrefaction,  which  is  the  time 
when  the  seeds  are  prepared  for  vegetation. 
The  soil  and  the  truffles  thus  being  formed, 
the  cultivator  must  proceed  as  lollows : 
0|)en  a piece  of  ground  of  convenient  space, 
and  takeout  the  earth  to  the  depth  of  about 
eight  inches,  screening  it,  that  it  may  bn  us 
line  as  possible  ; then  lay  this  tine  eartli  to 
the  depth  of  two  or  three  inches  at  the 
bottom  of  the  trench  or  open  ground,  and 
upon  it  lay  some  of  the  over-ripe  truffles, 
about  a foot  and  a half  distance  from  each 
other,  and  as  soon  as  possible  prepare  a thin 
mud  made  of  the  screened  earth  and  water, 
well  stirred  and  mixed  together,  and  pour  it 
on  the  truffles  till  the  open  ground  is  quite 
tilled  lip.  By  this  means,  in  a lew  hours, 
the  ground  will  be  closely  settled  about  the 
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truffles  as  if  it  had  never  been  dug  or  dis- 
turbed at  ail,  and  a good  crop  may  be 
secured. 

TRUFFLES  POTTED.— Cut  up  a pound 
of  sweet  fresh  butter,  and  dissolve  it  gently 
over  a clear  fire ; take  off  the  scum  which 
wili  gather  thickly  upon  it,  and  when  it  has 
simmered  for  three  or  four  minutes,  draw  it 
from  the  Are,  and  let  it  stand  until  all  the 
buttermilk  has  subsided;  pour  it  softly  from 
this  upon  six  ounces  of  ready-pared  sound 
French  truffles,  cut  into  small  but  rathei" 
thick  slices,  and  laid  in  a delicately  clean 
enamelled  saucepan  ; add  a full  seasoning 
of  freshly  pounded  mace,  and  fine  cayenne, 
a small  saltspoonful  of  salt,  and  half  a large 
nutmeg.  When  the  butter  has  become 
quite  cold,  proceed  to  heat  the  truffles 
slowly,  shaking  the  saucepan  often  briskly 
round,  and  stew  them  as  gently  as  possible 
for  twenty  minutes,  or  longer  should  they 
not  then  be  tender.  If  allowed  to  heat  and 
boil  quickly,  they  will  become  hard,  and  the 
preparation,  as  regards  the  truffles,  will  be 
a comparative  failure.  Lift  them  with  a 
spoon  into  quite  dry  earthen  or  china  pans, 
and  pour  the  butter  on  them;  or,  add  to 
them  sufficient  of  it  only  to  cover  them  well 
and  to  exclude  the  air,  and  put  the  remain- 
der of  the  butter  apart ; it  will  be  finely 
flavoured,  and  may  be  eaten  by  delicate 
persons,  to  whom  the  truffles  themselves 
would  be  injurious.  It  may  also  be  used  in 
compounding  savoury  sauces,  and  moisteninc 
small  croustades  before  they  are  fried  or 
baked.  The  truffles  themselves  will  remain 
good  for  months  when  thus  prepared,  if 
kept  free  from  damp ; and  in  flavour  they 
will  be  found  excellent.  The  parings  taken 
from  them  will  also  impart  a very  agreeable 
savour  to  the  butter,  and  will  serve  ex- 
tremely well  for  immediate  use.  They  will 
also  be  valuable  as  additions  to  gravies  or 
soups.  We  should  observe  that  the  juice 
which  will  have  e.xuded  from  the  truffles 
in  the  stewing  will  cause  the  preparation  to 
become  mouldy,  or  otherwise  injure  it  if 
it  is  put  into  the  pans  either  with  them  or 
with  the  butter.  The  truffles  must  be  well 
drained  from  it  when  they  are  taken  from 
the  saucepan,  and  the  butter  must  remain 
undisturbed  for  a few  minutes,  when  it  can 
be  poured  clear  from  the  juice,  which  will 
have  subsided  to  the  bottom  of  the  pan. 

TRUFFLES  STEWED.  — Wash  and 
brush  clean  the  truffles,  put  them  In  a stew- 

an  with  a little  wine,  a slice  or  two  of  fat 

aeon,  and  a little  good  broth;  let  them 
boil  gently  until  quite  tender,  then  serve 
them  in  a napkin  dry,  us  you  would  roasted 
chestnuts. 

TRUFFLES,  UsK  and  NATUnr.  of.  — 
Although  ciiumerutcd  among  vegetables, 
truffles  are  not  as  yet  known  to  be  capable  of 
cultivation,  but  are  Ibund  underground  by 
pigs  and  dogs  trained  for  the  purpose.  When 
sold  in  the  shops  they  are  of  different 
qualities,  the  white,  the  red,  and  the  black, 
and  are,  therefore  generally  thought  to  be 
of  different  species;  but  the  difference  arises 
from  the  period  of  their  ripeness,  as  they 
are  always  dug  up  the  moment  they  are 
found,  and  the  black  being  the  most  mature, 


always  bear  the  highest  price.  Their  chief 
use  is  to  add  a high  flavour  to  sauces,  stews, 
and  pies,  as  half  an  ounce  simmered  in  a 
pint  of  gravy,  will  greatly  improve  them. 
Truffles  are  also  frequently  employed  to 
stuff  poultry. 

TRUSSING.— A preparation  which  poul- 
try, game,  &c.,  undergo  previously  to  being 
dressed.  All  kinds  of  poultry  should  be- 
killed  the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  when 
their  crops  are  empty.  They  should  be 
plucked  while  they  are  warm  ; all  the  flues 
taken  out,  and  the  hairs  singed  off  with 
white  paper.  It  is  the  general  opinion  that 
fowls  and  pigeons  should  not  be  drawn 
until  just  before  they  are  dressed,  as  itis  apt 
to  make  them  dry.  In  drawing  poultry,  a 
very  small  slit  should  be  made  under  the 
vent  with  a penknife,  in  this,  the  forefinger 
should  be  inserted,  and  any  internal  fat 
there  may  be  about  the  vent,  draw  out. 
Next,  take  hold  of  the  gizzard,  which  may 
be  known  by  its  being  the  hardest  part  of 
the  interior;  draw  it  out  carefully ; it  will 
generally  bring  the  whole  of  the  intestines- 
with  it,  but  if  the  liver  should  be  left,  again 
insert  the  finger  and  take  hold  of  the  heart, 
which  will  bring  out  with  it  the  liver,  which 
must  not  be  touched  for  fear  of  bursting  the 
gall-bladder.  Trim  round  the  vent  with  a 
pair  of  scissors.  Be  careful  to  take  away 
the  gall-bladder  from  the  liver  without 
breaking  it,  for  if  one  drop  of  the  gall 
escapes,  the  whole  liver  is  spoilt.  The  giz- 
zard consists  of  two  parts,  with  a stomach 
or  bag,  in  the  middle,  containing  gravel  and 
undigested  food;  one  part  of  the  skin  by 
which  the  two  parts  of  the  gizzard  are- 
united  is  rather  narrower  than  the  other; 
slit  this  with  a knife,  and  turning  the  giz- 
zard inside  out,  remove  the  stomach-bag  and 
trim  round  the  gizzard,  but  avoid  cutting 
the  skin  by  which  it  is  joined  in  the  middle. 
In  trussing  poultry,  cut  off  the  neck  about 
two  joints  from  its  commencement  at  the 
shoulders,  but  be  sure  to  leave  half  an  inch 
or  more,  of  the  skin  longer  than  the  part 
of  the  neck  remaining,  for  the  purpose  of 
wrapping  over  when  tied.  The  feet  and 
legs  of  young  chickens  intended  to  be 
roasted  should  be  taken  off  about  an  inch 
below  the  first  joint ; the  legs  of  fowls  are 
generally  left  on,  but  they  must  be  scalded 
in  boiling  water,  and  the  claws  and  skin 
taken  off;  then  turn  the  tops  of  the  pinions 


over  the  back,  place  the  legs  in  an  erect 
position,  and  with  a skewer  fix  the  middle 
joint  of  the  pinion  to  the  side,  and  pass  It 
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through  the  body  to  the  other  pinion.  The 
legs  of  ciiickens  must  then  be  pressed  down 
on  tlie  apron  close  to  the  breast,  and  have  a 
skewer  passed  through  the  side  bones,  leg, 
and  body,  to  the  side  bone  on  the  opposite 
side.  The  legs  of  capons  and  large  fowls 
are  fi.xed  outside  the  side  bone,  the  same  as 


a turkey,  and  a skewer  is  also  passed 
through  to  the  legs  below  the  toes.  For  a 
fowl  that  is  to  be  boiled,  a slit  is  made  on 
each  side  of  the  belly,  the  back,  and  the 
legs,  and  the  trussing  is  completed.  The 
feet,  heart,  liver,  lights,  and  milt  are  to 
be  dressed  separately  when  well  cleaned. 
Duckt  have  the  leet  always  left  on ; but  the 
wings  must  be  taken  off  at  the  middle  joint. 
In  doing  this,  leave  more  skin  than  belongs 
to  the  bone.  The  feet  must  be  scalded,  and  the 
skin  and  claws  taken  away ; they  then  must 
be  turned  over  the  back.  In  inserting  the 
skewers,  keep  the  thigh-joints  outside  of  the 
pinions,  and  run  the  skewer  through  the 
leg,  then  through  the  bit  of  skin  that  hangs 
below  the  pinion,  then  through  the  body. 


the  other  pinion,  skin,  and  the  other  leg. 
The  short  skewer  must  be  inserted  just 
above  the  joint,  which  is  twisted  to  turn 
back  the  feet.  Tie  the  skin  round  the  throat, 
put  on  the  seasoning  at  the  vent,  and  turn 
the  surrounding  parts  through  a small  slit 
in  the  apron.  Qteu  are  trussed  in  exactly 
the  same  way  as  ducks,  except  that  the  feet 
are  cut  off,  and  dressed  with  the  giblets. 
The  liver  is  sometimes  dressed  separately, 
and  considered  by  some  persons  a great 
delicacy.  A piece  of  greased  white  paper 
should  be  laid  over  the  breast,  and  secured 
with  a string,  before  a goose  is  put  down  to 
wash.  Turkeyt  are  trussed  in  the  same  way 
as  fowls  ; but  the  sinews  of  the  leg  must  be 
drawn  out  before  trussing.  The  gizzard  of 
a turkey,  intended  to  be  roasted,  should  be 
scored,  and  both  gizzard  and  liver  covered 
with  the  caul  of  veal  or  lamb ; but  buttered 
paper  does  as  well,  and  is  more  generally 
UtS 


used ; this  is  to  prevent  them  becoming  dry. 
The  breast  should  be  secured  in  the  same 
way,  with  a piece  of  buttered  paper.  Tho- 
roughly clean  the  head,  and  thrust  it  under 
the  wing.  Pigeons  should  be  cleaned  with 
great  care.  For  roasting,  truss  with  the  feet 
on,  tie  the  joint.s  closedown  to  tlie  hind  quar- 
ters. and  turn  the  feet  over  the  front.  For 
boiling  or  stewing,  cut  off  the  f eet,  and  truss 
just  as  fowls  for  boiling.  For  broiling,  lay 
them  open  by  cutting  them  down  the  back, 
and  laying  them  quite  Hat.  As  pigeons 


have  no  gall,  no  extra  care  will  be  required 
with  the  liver.  Pheasants,  Partridges,  and 
Guinea  Fowls,  are  trussed  with  the  head 
tucked  under  the  wing,  and  the  feet  on. 
which  are  twisted  and  tied  to  the  hind 
quarters,  and  turned  back  over  the  breast. 


Tlie  liver  may  be  used  in  the  stuffing. 
Il'iU  ducks,  and  all  other  web- footed  wild 
fowl,  should  have  the  feet  left  on,  and  be 
cleaned  and  trussed  in  the  same  manner  a.s 
tame  ducks.  Woodcocks,  Plovers,  tic.,  and  all 


other  birds  that  live  by  suction,  are  not 
drawn.  The  leet  are  left  on,  the  knees 
twisted  round  each  other,  and  raised  over 
the  breast,  by  which  means  each  foot  turns 
back  and  falls  on  the  side  of  the  hinder 
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parts.  Hares  trussed  for  roasting,  have  the 
legs  turned  back  without  disjointing,  so  that 
the  haunches  are  thrown  up,  much  in  the 
form  that  a cat  is  often  seen  sitting,  the  end 
lines  of  the  fore  and  hind  legs  meet  each 
other,  and  lie  side  by  side.  Two  skewers 
should  be  inserted,  one  where  the  end  of  the 
eg  meets  the  fleshy  part  of  the  shoulder, 
and  the  other  where  the  shoulder  meets  the 
fleshy  part  of  the  leg.  The  head  is  tixed 
back,  with  a skewer  thrust  into  the  mouth. 


through  the  head,  on  to  the  back  between 
the  shoulders.  The  belly  should  be  slit  no 
more  than  is  necessary  for  taking  out  the 
paunch.  To  secure  its  keeping  in  place,  a 
string  is  employed  for  bracing  it ; the  string 
is  laid  across  the  back,  twisted  round  the 
end  of  both  skewers,  and  brought  over  across 
the  back  and  tied.  In  skinning  hares  and 
rabbits,  particularly  hares,  the  ears  and  tail 
should  be  preserved  entire,  as  they  improve 
the  appearance  of  these  dishes  on  the  table, 
and  are  much  esteemed.  Rabbits  tor  boiling 
are  opened  all  the  way  down  the  belly ; joint 
tlie  legs  at  the  hind  quarters,  so  as  to  admit 


of  their  turning  along  V*!,  hTt  the 

shoulders  back  to  meet  them,  so  that  tne 
lower  joints  of  each  lie  straight 
by  sidi  The  head  should  skewered  down 
to  the  right  shoulder,  llabbits  lor  roasting 
are  trussed  like  hares.  Fawns  or  huts  art 
generally  trussed  in  the  same  way  as  hares. 
As  the  flesh  is  of  a dry  nature,  they  should 
be  covered  with  a caul  or  buttered  paper, 
which  should  be  fastened  on  with  a »tr,,  I;' 
Sucking  pigs,  the  moment  they  are  killed, 
should  be  put  into  cold  water  for  a lew 
minutes.  Tut  the  pig  for  half  a minute 
into  a nail  or  pan  of  boiling  water,  then 
take  it  out  and  pull  olT  the  hair  or  bristles  as 
miiokly  as  possible.  If  any  should  reinain, 
put  it  again  into  hot  water ; when  quite  free 


from  hair,  wash  it  thoroughly  in  warm 
water,  and  then  rinse  it  several  times  in  cold 
water.  The  feet  should  be  taken  off  at  the 
first  joint;  then  make  a slit  down  the  belly, 
and  remove  the  entrails.  Once  more,  wash 
the  pig  inside  and  out  in  cold  water,  and 
wrap  it  in  a wet  cloth  till  it  is  ready  to  be 
dressed,  which  should  be  as  soon  as  possible. 

TULIP. — This  is  one  of  the  choicest  among 
florists’  flowers,  and  its  culture  is  accordingly 
made  an  object  of  extraordinary  attention. 
Seedsoirin?.— Tlie  raising  ol  tulips  from  seed 
is  a very  tedious  process,  as  it  is  about  seven 
years  before  they  blow,  and  often  two,  three, 
or  more  years  before  they  break,  as  it  is 
termed,  into  the  variety  of  colours  so  much 
fancied  among  cultivators.  It  is  a common 
and  very  good  way,  therefore,  to  make  a 
sowing  every  year,  with  the  expectation 
that,  at  the  end  of  seven  or  more  years  from 
the  first  sowing,  new  varieties  may  be 
obtained.  The  seed  should  be  sown  about 
the  end  of  September,  or  any  time  in  Octo- 
ber. Pans  should  be  prepared  about  five 
inches  deep,  with  holes  to  drain  off  stagnant 
water,  and  a layer  of  broken  potsherds,  an 
inch  thick  over  the  bottom,  for  the 
same  purpose.  Over  these  must  be  placed 
pieces  of  slate  horizontally,  in  order  to 
preserve  the  drainage,  and  to  check  the 
downward  growth  of  the  root,  which  gene- 
rally descends  until  hindered  by  some  im- 
pediment. If  it  find  none,  it  frequently 
exhausts  itself,  and  no  bulb  is  formed; 
besides,  the  larger  it  grows,  tlie  smaller 
the  bulb  will  be.  The  clieck  given  by  the 
pieces  of  slate  will  often  cause  a bulb  to 
grow  larger  in  one  year  than  it  might 
otherwise  grow  in  three.  The  anne.xed 
engraving  shows  the  section  of  a tulip  seed- 


pan,  to  show  the  mode  of  draining  and  of 
checking  the  roots  by  slates.  The  pan 
should  be  filled  up  over  the  slates  with  light 
rich  earth,  such  as  is  termed  sandy  loam, 
sifted  lightly  throOgh  a sieve.  One-thini 
of  decayed  horse-droppings  is  recommended 
to  be  mixed  with  the  earth.  When  the  sur- 
face has  been  made  even,  let  the  seeds  be 
sown  very  regularly,  and  as  thinly  as  possibli^ 
Some  of  the  same  earth  must  then  be  silted 
over  the  seed  to  the  depth  of  a quarter 
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of  an  inch.  The  pans  sliouUl  be  placed  at 
first  where  they  may  have  the  morning  sun 
till  eleven  o’clock  ; but  as  the  cold  weather 
advances,  they  must  be  removed  to  a more 
open  situation,  where  they  may  have  the 
benefit  of  sunshine  during  the  whole  day. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  necessary  to  shelter 
them  from  cold  winds,  and  to  protect  them 
from  frost  and  e.Kcessive  wet.  In  this  way 
they  are  to  be  kept  during  the  winter; 
but,  in  March,  when  the  plants  appear 
above  ground,  in  a similar  manner  to 
onions,  the  pans  may  be  removed  to  their 
first  situation.  The  seedlings  are  not  so 
delicate  as  to  need  any  extraordinary  atten- 
tion, except  that,  when  the  season  is  dry, 
moderate  watering  must  not  be  neglected, 
and  they  will  require  to  be  shaded  from  a 
hot  sun,  but  not  placed  under  the  drop  of 
trees.  They  must  be  carefully  weeded,  and 
kept  clear  of  moss.  The  leaves  will  die  off 
about  the  beginning  of  June;  buttheyoung 
bulbs  are  then  too  small  to  be  moved,  ana 
it  is  better  to  allow  them  to  remain  two 
years  without  disturbing  them.  When  the 
leaves  begin  to  turn  yellow,  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  water  any  more,  though  they 
must  be  kept  growing  as  long  as  possible. 
It  is  important,  also,  to  distinguishbetween 
the  natural  withering  of  the  flowers  and  the 
yellowness  produced  by  dry  cutting  winds. 
Soon  after  the  leaves  decay,  a little  fresh 
earth  may  be  sifted  over  the  surface  of  the 
pans  ; and  again,  at  Michaelmas,  fresh  earth 
should  be  added,  without  disturbing  the 
undersoil,  where  the  minute  young  bulbs 
are  lying  dormant.  The  second  year’s 
management  is  precisely  like  the  first,  up 
to  the  period  when  the  leaves  decay  ; then 
pans  of  fresh  earth,  with  good  potsherd 
drainage  and  horizontal  slates,  should  be 
prepared,  as  in  the  first  instance,  for  sowing 
the  seed,  and  the  young  bulbs  must  be 
taken  up  from  the  seed- pans,  and  planted 
out  immediately.  The  earth  in  the  fresh 
pans  may  be  about  five  or  six  inches  deep 
over  the  pieces  of  slate,  and  the  bulbs  may 
be  planted  about  two  inches  apart  and  two 
inches  deep ; or  they  may  be  planted  m the 
open  ground.  About  the  beginning  of  No- 
vember in  the  south,  or  a fortnight  earlier 
in  the  north,  it  will  be  advantageous  to  sift 
some  fresh  earth  over  the  surface  of  the 
pans,  to  prevent  the  growth  of  moss  and 
the  penetration  of  frost.  When  the  winter 
proves  severe,  however,  they  will  require 
the  further  protection  of  mats  or  pease 
haulm,  as  the  young  bulbs  are  more  liable 
to  suffer  from  frost  than  those  which  are 
older.  When  the  leaves  make  their  appear- 
ance in  the  spring,  tlie  surface  of  the  soil 
should  be  stirred,  but  not  too  deeply,  for 
fear  of  injuring  or  displacing  the  bulbs. 
Should  the  spring  prove  dry,  the  plants  will 
require  to  be  frequently  refreshed  with 
moderate  waterings ; and  when  the  leaves 
die  off,  alt  weeds  must  be  removed,  and  the 
surface  covered  with  fresh  earth— a process 
that  will  require  to  be  repeated  about 
Michaelmas.  The  year  following,  they  are 
to  be  managed  precisely  in  the  same  manner 
as  old  roots  and  offsets.  On  the  bulbs 
being  taken  up  the  fourth  summer,  they  will 
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be  much  improved  in  size,  and  may  now  be 
planted  out  in  an  appropriate  bed,  prepared 
as  for  blooming  bulbs,  in  drills  six  inches 
asunder,  and  three  inches  deep.  Some  will 
bloom  the  fifth  season.  When  in  full  bloom 
the  flowers  should  be  examined,  to  mark 
such  as  exhibit  the  best  properties,  in 
order  to  separate  them  from  others  at  the 
period  of  shifting.  These  are  afterwards  to 
be  planted  out  in  beds  apart,  under  the 
name  of  breeders,  which  are  plain  or  self- 
coloured,  on  a white  or  yellow  bottom, 
without  the  fine  streaks  of  colour  produced 
by  the  process  of  breaking.  This  process, 
though  of  great  interest  to  the  cultivator,  is 
little  understood,  and  has,  therefore,  been 
either  left  to  chance,  or  to  empirical  means 
founded  on  no  certain  principles.  The  time 
which  a breeder  requires  to  break,  is  equally 
uncertain  with  every  other  thing  connected 
with  the  process ; some  flowers  breaking  in 
the  leaf,  as  it.  is  termed,  and  others  taking 
from  one  to  twenty  years.  All  efforts  t'' 
hasten  the  period  have  been  in  vain.  Culture 
of  the  offsets. — When  tulips  have  broken  intv, 
a good  disposition  of  colour,  they  can  only 
be  increased  by  offsets,  which  require  to  be 
treated  in  the  same  manner  as  seedling 
bulbs  of  simitar  size.  The  offsets  should  be 
separated  from  the  parent  bulb,  after  drying 
at  Midsummer,  before  putting  them  away  in 
drawers  or  bags.  The  ofl'sets  must  not  be 
kept  Ion"  out  of  the  ground,  though  some 
advise  planting  them  as  late  as  November. 
It  is  not  convenient  to  plant  offsets  among 
the  blowing  roots  ; they  answer  beat  in  a 
border  by  themselves,  where  they  may  be 
set  prett}'  closely  together,  especially  when 
they  are  small.  These  ofl'sets  should  In- 
taken  up  when  their  leaves  wither  off,  the 
same  as  the  full-grown  bulbs  ; otherwise, 
when  the  season  proves  very  wet,  they  are 
apt  to  rot,  particularly  those  of  the  early 
growing  sorts,  which  are  not  by  any  means 
so  hardy  as  the  late  blowers.  When  the 
offsets  have  been  thus  taken  care  of  for  one 
year  or  more,  till  they  attain  the  size  of  full- 
grown  bulbs,  they  may  be  planted  out  in 
flowering  beds.  Planting  out  futl-grouuibulbs. — 
A good  tulip  bulb  ought  to  be  solid,  firm, 
and  covered  with  a brown  skin ; and 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  bruise  the  bulb  or 
the  crown,  for  this  will  infallibly  produce 
canker,  and,  probably,  occasion  the  rotting 
away  of  the  whole  bulb.  AVhen  a valuable 
bulb  has  been  wounded  or  injured,  the  part 
should  be  pared  with  a sharp  penknife,  and 
left  for  some  days  to  dry  the  wound  before 
it  is  planted,  as  the  moisture  of  the  soli 
would  otherwise  cause  the  wounded  part  to 
become  putrescent.  The  aspect  most  advan- 
tageous for  flowering  is  one  that  is  open 
and  airy,  that  the  plants  may  have  the  lull 
benefit  of  sunshine  during  the  whole  day  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  their  growth.  At  the 
same  time,  it  ought  not  to  be  exposed  to  the 
sweep  of  the  north  and  east  winds,  which 
would  tend  much  to  Injure  the  leaves  in  the 
sjjring,  and  would,  consequently,  affect  the 
beauty  of  the  bloom.  Culture  of  the  tulip.  The 
tulii)  grows  beet  in  loam  from  rotted  turf  cut 
from  an  old  pasture,  and  if,  at  the  depth  of 
two  or  three  feet  there  be  a layer  of  two  or 
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three  inches  of  cow-dung,  the  plants  will  feel 
the  benefit  of  it  just  at  the  time  they  most  j 
need  it,  when  they  are  rising  for  bloom  and 
swelling  their  pods.  The  tulip  has  to  be 
planted  six  inches  apart  every  way,  and 
three  inches  deep ; this  is  best  managed  by 
levelling  the  bed  four  inches  lower  than  it 
is  to  be  left,  placing  all  the  bulbs  in  their 
intended  situations,  and  then  covering  them 
with  four  inches  of  soil,  which  will  give 
three  inches  above  their  crowns.  When  the 
flowers  begin  to  show  the  colour  of  their 
blooms,  shade  them  from  the  sun, and  never 
let  any  but  the  very  early  or  the  very  late 
eveningrays  reach  them.  At  the  same  time 
it  cannot  be  too  strongly  recommended  that 
they  should  be  uncovered  at  every  oppor- 
tunity by  daylight;  on  cloudy  days,  and  on 
all  occasions  when  the  sun  is  not  hot,  they' 
should  have  as  much  air  as  possible.  When 
the  bloom  has  declined,  take  all  the  cloths 
away,  and  remove  from  the  flowers  all  the 
seed-pods,  unless  you  want  to  save  them; 
when  the  stems  die  half-way  down,  and  the 
leaves  begin  to  turn  yellow,  take  them  all  | 
up,  dry  them  in  the  shade,  and  lay  them  in 
a cool  dry  place,  protected  from  frost. 
Planting  should  all  be  done  during  October 
and  the  early  part  of  November.  After 
planting,  the  bed  should  be  hooped  over, 
and  mats  or  canvas  kept  ready  at  hand  to 
protect  it  from  very  heavy  rains  or  severe 
frosts.  Too  long  or  frequent  covering,  how- 
ever, will  keep  the  influence  of  the  air  from 
the  roots,  and  thereby  cause  the  plants  to 
grow  weakly  ; and  moderate  rains  are  more 
beneficial  than  injurious.  About  the  end 
of  February  all  the  healthy  plants  will  show 
leaf,  and  at  this  time  they  require  to  be 
looked  over  carefully,  to  detect  any  appear- 
ance of  sickliness  or  canker.  When  a 
cankered  spot  is  discovered,  it  ought  to  be 
cut  out  with  care  on  a mild  dry  day,  and  the 
wound  exposed  to  the  air,  which,  in  most 
cases,  will  heal  it,  unless  the  whole  plant  be 
in  a diseased  state;  and  the  surlaoe  of  the 
bed  should  also  be  stirred,  the  lumps  bruised, 
and  the  earth  laid  close  to  the  stems.  As 
soon  as  the  buds  begin  to  bleach  or  show 
colour,  the  mats  should  be  discontinued  by 
day,  unless  when  the  air  is  very  bleak,  or 
when  f rost  is  apprehended  at  night.  hen 
the  colours  of  the  flowers  begin  to  show, 
the  awninff  should  be  let  down  in  the  hot 
sun,  for  exposure  to  either  sun  or  ram 
would  cause  the  colours  to  run  and  hiix, 
and  in  this  way  would  spoil  the  beauty  of 
the  flowers.  Put  they  should  have  all  the 
air  mornings  and  evenings,  and  when  the 
sun  does  not  shine.  The  awning  should  he 
large,  and  lofty  enough  to  allow  of  being 
walked  under.  The  angle  of  the  roof  should 
be  acute,  because,  if  it  be  too  flat,  the  heavy 
showers  which  sometimes  prevail  when  tulips 
are  in  bloom,  are  apt  to  penetrate  the  can- 
vas and  damage  the  flowers.  The  awning 
is  composed  of  stout  duck  or  canvas,  with  a 
lining  of  light  calico  on  the  ties  of  the  roof, 
like  a ceiling  over  the  whole  extent  of  the 
bed  ; the  white  colour  of  the  cloth  adds 
mucii  to  the  softness  of  tint  and  semi- 
trausparency'  of  the  flowers.  I’here  should 
be  a door  at  each  end,  for  the  convenience 


of  admitting  a current  of  free  air  when  the 
weather  is  too  inclement  to  admit  of  the 
awning  being  pulled  up.  This  is  effected  by 
very  simple  means : the  lines  pass  through 
staples  in  the  side  of  the  ridge- board,  where 
a knot  at  the  end  fastens  them,  and  the 
lines  must  be  brought  down  under  the  pole 
and  made  to  pass  through  a fixed  pulley  at 
the  top  of  each  line.  Ihey  are  then  to  be 
brought  down,  and  those  on  each  side  passed 
through  a block  containing  as  many  pulleys 
or  sheaves  as  there  are  lines.  By  these 
means  all  the  lines  attached  to  each  side  of 
the  awning  will  be  collected  into  one  parcel; 
and  either  on  one  side  or  both,  can  be 
raised  or  lowered  to  any  degree  that  may 
be  necessary.  The  sides  of  the  frame- 
work should  be  closed  with  canvas  drawn 
as  tightly  as  possible.  At  the  time  the 
awning  Is  erected,  the  hoops  ought  to  be 
removed,  and  boards  placed  round  the  bed, 
to  keep  the  mould  from  breaking  down  at 
the  edges.  The  paths  should  also  be  made 
a few  inches  lower,  in  order  to  bring  the 
flowers  nearer  to  the  eye.  As  some  of  the 
bulbs  may  fail  to  send  up  flower  stems,  or 
may  perish  altogether,  the  vacancy  thus 
produced  ought  to  be  supplied  by  breaking 
off  the  flower  stems  of  other  plants,  and 
immersing  them  in  phials  of  water  sunk  in 
the  bed.  Quality  of  a good  tulip.— From  one- 
third  to  one- half  a hollow  globe,  when  ex- 
Tianded  properly,  edge  smooth  and  even, 
petals  thick,  marking  unbroken  round  the 
exposed  edges  of  the  petals,  when  expanded, 
but  not  to  he  edged  more  than  half  way 
down  the  petal,  all  six  petals  alike;  colours 
well  defined,  and  the  base  of  the  petals, 
forming  the  bottom  of  the  cup,  must  be  free 
from  the  slightest  stain,  the  white  or  yellow, 
or  any  shade  between  them,  must  be  pure, 
all  alike;  the  stem  straight  and  stiff,  from 
eighteen  inches  to  three  feet  in  length. 

As  the  seedlings  will,  in  general. 
j)artake  of  tlie  form  and  habit  of  the  plant 
irom  which  the  seed  is  gathered,  and  its 
colours  only  will  follow  those  of  the  flowers 
from  which  the  pollen  is  taken,  so,  as  a 
general  rule  of  crossing,  therefore,  colours 
should  be  crossed  upon  form,  and  the  con- 
trary, according  to  the  intention  of  the 
operator.  Wtien  the  flower  has  been  selected 
that  is  intended  to  stand  for  seed,  the 
.anthers  must  be  removed  before  they  burst 
and  scatter  their  pollen.  This  is  best  done 
early  in  the  morning,  the  pollen  being  then 
more  moist  than  when  the  sun  is  strong ; 
and  hence  it  will  not  so  readily  escape  by 
accident,  and  thwart  the  experiment.  For 
a different  reason  the  crossing  ought  to  be 
i)erformcd  at  mid-day,  by  taking  several 
anthers  from  the  flower  selected  on  account 
of  its  colours,  and  dusting  the  pollen  from 
them  on  the  summit  of  the  pistil.  Too 
much  pollen  can  scarcely  be  used  in  the  ex- 
periment. After  tile  operation,  the  plant 
will  require  all  the  sun,  rain,  and  air  that  it 
can  have.  The  plants,  indeed,  which  are 
intendeil  to  stand  for  seed  should  be  treated 
somewhat  dilTcrently  Irom  those  planted  for 
flowering  only,  by  planting  them  in  a 
separate  bed,  in  a very  open  situat'on.  They 
must  not  be  shaded  with  nets,  as  this  like- 
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wise  prevents  the  ripening  of  the  seed. 
About  the  middle  of  July  the  seeds  will  be 
tit  to  gather,  as  will  appear  by  the  stalks 
becoming  dry  and  withered.  When  the 
eeed  vessels  begin  to  open,  they  should  be 
cut  off,  with  about  six  inches  of  the  stem, 
and  the  seeds  preserved  in  the  pods  till  the 
time  of  sowing,  taking  care  to  keep  them 
■dry,  to  prevent  mouldiness,  which  would 
hinder  them  from  vegetating.  Taking  np  the 
bulbs.— Aa  soon  as  the  flower  falls  the  seed 
pods  must  be  removed  just  at  the  top  ot  the 
stalk,  for  if  they  remain,  the  plants  will 
continue  in  a growing  state,  and  exhaust 
the  vigour  of  the  bulbs,  which  ^yill  prove 
greatly  injurious  to  their  blooming  finely 
the  following  season.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  the  seed  pods  are  removed,  the  leaves 
soon  become  yellow  and  wither,  and  the 
bulbs,  instead  ot  being  gorged  with  sap, 
become  firm  and  ripe.  The  criterion  of  the 
exact  time  of  taking  up  is  tvhen  the  stem 
becomes  dry  enough,  three  inches  above  the 
surface  of  the  soil,  to  bend  down  without 
breaking.  On  being  taken  up  they  may  be 

gut  in  appropriate  drawers  or  boxes,  and  be 
ept  in  the  shade  for  a few  days  ; but  betbre 
the  drawers  are  put  away,  the  loose  skins, 
fibres,  and  offsets,  should  be  removed,  only 
taking  care  not  to  peel  off  the  innermost 
brown  skin,  which  must  remain  on  till  the 
time  of  planting,  otherwise  the  bulb  will  be 
too  mucn  driea  and  exhausted.  The  most 
convenient  method  for  keeping  the  varieties 
distinct  is  to  have  shallow  boxes  divided 
into  compartments  for  each  bulb,  and  num- 
bered to  correspond  with  a written  catalogue 
of  names.  These  boxes  may  be  placed  in  a 
cabinet  having  shelves  for  nine  boxes, 
divided  into  a hundred  and  five  compart- 
ments, in  fifteen  rows,  seven  in  each  row. 
These  may  be  numbered  along  the  sides, 
so  as  to  correspond  with  the  numbers  of  the 
rows  in  the  bed,  the  advantage  of  whicti 
will  be  that  either  in  planting  out  or  taking 
up,  the  utmost  correctness  may  be  observed 
with  respect  to  each  individual  bulb. 

TUMOUtt.— This  is  a word  of  very  wide 
signification,  and  may  be  applied  to  any 
local  enlargement,  however  simple  or  harm- 
less in  its  character,  or  however  grave  or 
-malignant  in  its  consequences:  as  a tumour 
is  simply  a swelling,  any  morbid  enlargement 
of  a part,  whether  the  slow  growth  of  a 
persistent  evil,  that  after  mucli  pain  and 
greater  or  less  expense  of  time  manifests 
itself  in  the  form  of  an  outward  bulging  or 
enlargement,  or  it  may  be  the  swelling,  that 
springs  up  almost  instantly  after  a iall, 
bruise  or  blow ; each,  whether  the  disease 
that  causes  it  be  aooncus.«ioni against  a door 
in  the  dark,  as  a swollen  and,  black  eye,  or 
the  slow  development  of  » cancerous 
mischief,  is  equally  a tumour.  It  would  be 
quite  out  of  place  in  a practical  daily  work 
like  this,  to  enter  minutely  upon  the  many 
varieties  of  tumours  which  .turgeons  have 
enumerated,  and  which  are  only  of  conse- 
quence to  the  medical  man  himself,  and 
would  confuse  the  general  render.  Kx- 
cept  tliose  swellings  which  are  the  result  ot 
blows,  falls,  or  immediately  follow  an  acci- 
dent, and  are  those  only,  indeed,  with  wlilch 
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we  shall  give  any  special  direction  for 
treatment,  all  tumours  have  for  simplifica- 
tion been  divided  into  Iwc  classes,  sarcomatous 
and  encysted.  In  other  words,  fleshy,  inelas- 
tic, firm  swellings,  without  any  apparent 
inflammation,  attended  with  little  or  no  pain, 
a sense  of  dull  weight  in  the  part,  and 
excessively  sluggish  in  their  growth,  though 
when  once  excited  proceeding  rapidly  to 
assume  other  and  more  important  charac- 
ters; and  the  other  case,  swellings  or 
tumours,  consisting  of  firm  fibrous  sacs, 
like  gutta-percha  balls  of  varying  size,  con- 
t.aining  a fluid  that,  through  all  the  super- 
structure of  skin  and  adipose  substance, 
can  be  felt  to  fluctuate.  Each  of  these 
divisions  has  several  varieties  or  orders,  as 
the  simple  fatly  tumour ; the  indolent  growth 
known  as  goitre  or  wen ; and  the  most 
dangerous  of  all,  the  fungus  hoematodes.  In 
all  varieties  of  either  of  the  two  classifica- 
tions, as  the  patient’s  health  at  the  time  has 
much  to  do  with  the  successful  treatment,  a 
surgeon  should  be  consulted  as  to  the  best 
system  to  adopt  for  the  cure  of  the  disease; 
as,  by  an  error  of  practice,  a simple  tumour 
might  be  converted  into  a malignant  disease. 
For  ordinary  tumours  or  swellings,  the 
result  of  accident  or  inflammation,  the  best 
mode  of  treatment  is  the  soothing  system 
of  w'arm  or  hot  fomentations,  especially  so 
when  situated  over  a joint.  In  such  cases, 
where  there  is  any  hope  to  disperse  the 
swelling  before  running  into  the  stage  of 
suppuration,  a warm  solution  ot  sugar  of 
lead,  half  an  ounce  of  the  sugar  of  lead  to  a 
quart  of  warm  water,  with  which  a gill  of 
vineo’ar  has  been  mixed,  is  one  of  the  best 
of  applications.  When,  however,  throbbing 
has  set  in,  accompanied  with  increased  pain 
and  heat  of  the  part,  and  constitutional 
tremors,  suqh  treatment  is  no  longer  of  any 
avail,  and  must  be  set  aside ; matter,  in  that 
case  is  forming,  and  it  must  be  encouraged 
by  hot  fomentations  of  cliamoinile  flowers,  or 
poppy-heads,  and  continued  till  the  absMSS 
is  sufficiently  forward  to  be  opened.  For 
the  ordinary  and  common  tumours,  that 
occur  on  the  head  or  lace,  from  blows  or 
falls,  the  extract  of  lead  applied  on  lint  lor 
a few  times,  is  generally  the  only  remedy 
needed ; sometimes  indeed,  wlicn  not  early 
attended  to.  leeches  are  demanded,  but  il 
Ml-  ii-nd  is  annlied  early,  they  will  never  be 


'^‘tUNHRIDGE  cakes.— Rub  six  minces 
of  butter  quite  smooth  intoapound  of  floui\ 
then  mix  In  six  ounces  of  sugar,  beat  and 
strain  two  eggs  and  make  the  above  into  a 
paste.  Roll  it  out  very  thin  and  out  it  with 
the  top  of  a glass  into  eakes ; prick  them 
with  a fork,  and  cover  with  caraways,  or 
glaze  with  the  white  of  an  egg,  and  dust  a 
little  white  sugar  over.  Rake  them  in  a 


moderate  oven. 

Rutter.  60ZS.;  flour,  lib. ; sugar.  Gozs. ; 
eggs  2;  caraways  and.  sugar,  siilllcient. 

TUNBRIDGE  I'UFFS. -I’ut into  anioely 
tinned  saucepan  a pint  of  milk,  and  when  it 
bolls,  stir  into  it  as  much  flour  as  wlP  make 
it  a thick  batter;  add  three  well-beaten 
eggs,  and  two  or  three  drops  of  oil  of 
cinnamon,  or  aty  other  seasoning ; dust  a 
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large  flat  plate  with  flour,  with  a spoon  I 
throw  on  it  the  batter  in  the  form  of  balls 
or  fritters,  and  drop  them  into  boiling  clari- 
tied  dripping  or  lard.  Serve  them  with 
pounded  loaf  sugar  strewed  over.  The 
batter  may  be  made  into  a pudding,  adding 
with  the  eggs  an  ounce  of  salt  butter. 
Boil,  and  serve  it  with  a sweet  sauce. 

TUNING  FORK,— In  tuning  the  notes 
of  a musical  instrument,  such  as  the  piano- 
forte, the  first  point  is  to  fi.x;  upon  some  one 
note,  by  the  pitch  of  which  all  others  may 
be  determined.  The  only  way  of  retaining 
a permanent  pitch  for  use  is  by  having  au 
instrumeht  which  time  will  not  alter.  A 
standard  pitch  is  usually  obtained,  or  pro- 
fessed to  be  obtained  by  the  tuning  fork,  an 
instrument  consisting  of  two  steel  prongs, 
extending  from  a steelhandle.  When  these 
prongs  are  sharply  struck,  they  vibrate,  and 
if  the  instrument  be  then  held  to  the  ear,  or 
placed  upon  the  flap  of  a table,  or  any  other 
sound-board,  a low  and  pure  sound  is  heard, 
if  the  prongs  be  perfectly  equal.  These 
tuning  forks  are  usually  made  to  sound 
either  C or  A. 

TURBOT. — This  is  the  best  of  all  our  sea 
fish,  and  is  taken  on  the  south  and  east 
coasts  of  England  in  great  numbers,  and 
also  of  Norway  and  Holland.  It  is  a 
broad  flat  fish,  thick  and  fleshy,  with  u 
gelatinous  skin,  which  is  highly  esteemed.  ' 
The  consistence  of  the  flesh  should  be  firm 
and  curdy,  without  being  hard  or  woolly ; | 
and  it  is  better  kept  for  a couple  of  days  in 
a cool  place. 

TURBOT  BAKEH.-Butter  the  inside 
of  the  dish  which  is  to  contain  it.  and 
sprinkle  it  with  a mixture  of  beaten  pepper, 
grated  nutmeg,  chopped  parsley,  and  a little  • 
salt ; pourin  apintof  white  wine.  Cutoff  the  I 
head  and  tail  of  the  turbot,  and  lay  it  in  a j 
dish ; sprinkle  it  with  the  same  sort  of 
mixture  with  which  you  did  the  dish,  and 
pour  over  it  another  pint  of  wine.  Stick 
small  bits  of  butter  all  over  the  fish,  dredge 
a little  flour,  and  strew  crumbs  of  bread. 
When  baked  of  a line  brown,  lay  it  on  the 
dish;  stir  the  sauce  in  the  baking-dish  all 
together  ; put  it  into  a saucepan,  and  shake 
in  a little  flour;  add  a bit  of  butter  and  ; 
two  spoonfuls  of  soy  or  ketchup  when  it 
boils;  and  when  it  again  boils,  pour  it  into  a 
tureen  and  serve  it  up.  The  dish  may  be 
garnished  with  scraped  horseradish,  or  slices 
of  lemon. 

TURHOT  BOIEED.— Make  a brine  with  ^ 
a handful  or  f wo  of  salt,  and  a gallon  or 
more  of  water  ; let  the  turbot  lie  in  It  two 
hours  before  it  is  to  be  boiled,  then  set  on  a 
fish  kettle  with  water  enough  to  cover  It. 
and  about  half  a pint  of  vinegar,  or  less  if  the 
turbot  is  small,  and  put  in  a piece  of  horse- 
radish ; when  the  water  boils,  put  in  the 
turbot,  the  white  side  upiiermost,  on  a li.sh 
plate;  let  it  be  done  enough,  but  not  too 
much,  which  will  be  easily  known  by  the 
look  ; a small  one  will  take  twenty  minutes, 
a large  one  half  an  hour;  then  take  it  up, 
and  set  it  on  a fish  plate  to  drain,  before  it 
is  laid  on  the  dish,  with  lobster  sauce  or 
white  sauce. 


TURBOT  FRIED. — It  must  be  a .small 
turbot,  cut  across  as  if  it  were  ribbed ; 
when  it  is  quite  dry,  flour  it,  and  put  if  in  a 
large  frying-pan  with  boiling  lard  sulficient 
to  cover  it;  fry  it  till  it  is  brown,  then 
drain  it.  Or  with  sauce  made  thus  : clean  the 
pan,  put  into  it  almost  enough  sherry  to 
cover  it,  anchovy,  salt,  nutmeg,  and  a little 
ginger;  put  in  the  fish,  and  let  it  stew  till 
half  the  liquor  is  wasted ; then  take  it  out, 
and  put  in  a piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour, 
and  a minced  lemon  ; let  them  simmer  till 
of  a proper  thickness  ; rub  a hot  dish  with 
a piece  of  shallot ; lay  the  turbot  on  the  dish, 
and  pour  the  sauce  over  it. 

TURBOT,  TO  Carve.— The  fish  should  be 
placed  with  the  underpart  uppermost  on  the 
dish,  so  that  this  may  be  assisted  in  prefe- 
rence. Make  an  incision  from  1 to  2.  and 
another  from  3 to  4 ; then  cut  from  between 


5 and  6,  which  is  the  primest  part.  'When 
the  whole  of  this  side  is  served,  assist  the 
upper  part,  raising  the  backbone  wiih  the 
fork,  while  the  fish-knife  is  used  for  the 
flesh : this  is  more  solid  and  less  delicate. 
The  fins  are  mucti  esteemed. 

TUllBOT,  TO  Choose.— Turbot,  and  all 
flat  fish,  are  rigid  and  firm,  when  fresh  ; the 
under  side  should  be  of  a rich  cream  colour. 
When  out  of  season,  or  too  long  kept,  this 
becomes  a bluish  white,  and  the  flesh  soit 
and  flaccid.  A clear  bright  eye  in  fish  is 
also  a mark  of  being  fresh  and  good. 

TURF  CUri'ER.— An  implement  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose  indicated  by  its  name, 
is  represented  in  the  annexed  engraving. 
In  its  general  construction  it  resembles  a 


plough.  To  the  free  part  of  the  beam  are 
connected,  through  uprights  carrying  axles, 
two  wheels,  one  on  each  side.  At  the  back 
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of  the  basin  is*ntted  a standard,  which 
carries  the  axle  of  a third  wheel.  The  axle 
ia  prolonsrea  beyond  the  wheel  on  each  side, 
and  forged  or  affixed  to  it  are  two  s^mal! 
cranks.  % thatbefore  thehind  wheel  is  fitted 
a curved  bearer,  which  terminates  at  bottom 
in  a share  or  parer,  and  to  the 
affixed  a mould-board.  To  each  ol  the 
cranks  on  the  axis  of  the  hind  wheel  is  con- 
nected a rod,  the  other  end  of  which  is 
fixed  to  a scraper  or  cleaver,  which  on  the 
rotation  of  the  wheels,  travels  to  and  fro, 
and  clears  and  scrapes  the  share  and  mould- 
board.  When  the  implement  is  regulated 
for  the  removing  of  turf,  to  a standard 
descending  from  the  beam,  just  in  the  rear 
of  the  fore  wheels,  two  cutters  are  fitted, 
one  for  cutting  off  the  turflongitudinal  y, 
or  in  a line  with  that  in  which  the  imid 
ment  is  drawn,  and  the  other  for 
transversely,  or  in  a line  at  n^ht  angles  to 
that  in  which  the  implement  advances.  At 
bottom,  the  cutter  standard  terminates  m a 
bow.  which  carries  an  axle.  “PO”  °ne  end  of 
which  is  keyed  a circular  disc.  On  the  axle, 
anXtween  the  bow,  is  affixed  a cutter  for 
making  the  cross  cut.  Upon  the  implement 
going  forward,  the  circular  disc  revolve... 
makes  a continuous  cut.  and  carrying  round 
the  other  cutter  with  it,  causes  it  to  cut  once 
with  every  revolution  of  the  disc. 

TUKU  SCKAUEK.— A plate  of  iron  fixed 
at  right  angles  across  the  end  of  a long 


handle,  used  chiefly  to  scrape  off  earHi  or 
the  exuvisB  of  worms,  snails,  &c.,  Irom 
lawns,  grass  verges,  or  walks,  early  in  the 
spring.  In  some  cases,  teeth,  like  those  ot 
a saw,  are  formed  in  the  edge  of  the  blade 
of  such  scrapers,  in  order  to  tear  out  the 
moss  from  lawns. 

TUKFIXG.— This  operation  consists  in 
laying  down  turf  on  surfaces  intended  for 
lawns,  in  parterres  or  pleasure-grounds. 
The  turf  is  cut  from  a smooth  firm  part  ol 
an  old  sheep  pasture,  free  from  coarse 
grasses  ; in  performing  this  operation,  the 
ground  Is  first  crossed  by  parallel  linos 
about  a foot  asunder,  and  afterwards  'C'®'"' 
sected  by  others  three  feet  asunder,  potii 
headed  by  a line  and  the  turf-raser.  After- 
w'ards.  the  turf-spade  is  employed  to  sepa- 
rate the  undivided  turfs,  which  are  rolled  up 
and  conveyed  to  the  spot  where  they  arc  to 
be  used,  ft  Is  to  be  observed,  that,  h>  'h*'' 
case,  all  the  side.s  of  each  turf  are  bevelled, 
bv  which  means  when  they  are  laid  down 
exactly  as  they  were  before  being  taken  up. 
their  edges  will  fit.  and  in  some  degree  lap 
over  each  other,  whereby,  after  tolling,  a 
more  compact  surlace  will  be 
The  surface  on  which  the  turfs  are  to  be 
laid  ouglit  previously  to  be  either  dug  or 
trenched,  so  ns  to  be  brought  to  one  degree 
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of  consistency,  and  then  rolled,  so  that  It 
may  not  afterwards  sink  ; the  turfs  being 
laid  in  such  a manner  that  they  may  fit,  are 
to  be  first  beaten  Individually,  and  then 
watered  and  rolled  till  the  whole  is  smooth 
and  even.  Edgings  of  turf  are  generally 
two  feet  broad,  or  upwards.  The  turfs  being 
cut  in  regular  portions,  with  the  edges  or 
sides  of  each  turf  perpendicular,  and  the 
two  ends  oblique  in  the  slope,  they  are  to  he 
placed  so  that  the  one  may  fit  exactly  to  the 
other.  They  are  next  to  he  beaten  with  the 
beetle,  afterwards  watered,  and  again  beaten 
or  rolled  till  they  become  very  nearly  level 
with  the  gravel;  and  finally,  a line  is  applied 
to  their  edges  and  the  raser  used  to  cut 
them  off  periodically.  * o;  „ 

TURKEY  BOILED.— Make  a stuffing 
with  grated  bread,  oysters  chopped,  grated 
lemop-peel.  pepper,  salt,  nutmeg,  about 
four  ounces  of  butter  or  suet  chopped,  a 
little  cream,  and  yolk  ol  egg  to  make  it  a 
light  stuffing;  fill  the  craw.  If  there  is  any 
left,  make  it  into  balls.  Flour  the  turkey, 
put  it  into  water  while  cold ; take  off  the 
scum  as  it  rises  ; let  it  boil  gently  ; a mid- 
dling-sized turkey  will  take  about  an  hour. 
Boil  the  balls,  lay  them  round  it  with  oyster 
sauce  on  tlie  dish  and  in  the  boat.  The 
stuffing  may  be  made  without  oysters  ; or  it 
may  he  stiilfed  with  forcemeat,  or  sausage- 
meat  mixed  with  a few  crumbs  of  bread  and 
yolks  of  egg.  If  oy.sters  are  not  to  be  had, 
white  celery  sauce  is  very  good,  or  white 
B&UCC 

TURKEY  BONED.— Take  a small,  well- 
kept.  Imt  quite  sweet  hen-turkey  of  from 
seven  to  eight  pounds  weight,  and  remove, 
bv  the  receipt  for  a lowl,  all  the  bones, 
except  those  of  the  pinions,  without  opening 
the  l)ird;»draw  it  into  shape,  and  fill  it 
entirely  with  exceedingly  fine  sausage- 
meat,  beginning  with  the  legs  and  wings ; 
plump  the  breast  well  in  preparing  it.  and 
when  its  original  shape  is  restored,  tie  it 
securely  at  both  ends,  and  at  the  extremities 
of  the  legs;  pass  a straight  iron  skewer 
through  these  and  the  body,  and  another 
through  the  wings  and  body  ; then  lay  a 
twine  over  the  back  of  the  turkey,  and  pass 
it  under  the  ends  of  the  first 
it  in  the  centre  ol  the  back,  and 
under  the  ends  of  the  second  skewer  ; then 
carry  It  over  the  pinions  to  keep  them 
^rmly  in  th®i>-  P’“°e-  and  fasten  It  firmly  at, 
the  neck.  When  a cradle  spit  is  not  at 
baud,  a bottle  jack  will  he  found  more  con- 
venient than  any  other  lor  holding  the 
turkey;  and  after  the  hook  of  this  is  passed 
through  the  neck,  it  must  be  further  siip- 
norted  by  a string  running  across  the  buck 
and  under  the  points  of  flic  skewer  which 
confines  the  pinions  to  the  hook,  for  other- 
wise Its  weight  would  most  probably  cause 
it  to  fall.  Kloiir  it  well,  place  it  far  from  the 
fire  iiiilll  It  1s  heated  through,  and  baste  it 
plentifully  and  Incessantly  with  butter.  An 
hour  and  three  quarters  will  roast  it  well. 
Break  the  bones  into  pieces  for  gravy  in  n 
pint  and  ii  half  of  water  or  good  veal  broth, 
with  a little  salt,  a few  slices  of  celery,  a 
dozen  corns  of  pepper,  and  a bunch  or  two 
of  parsley.  Brown  gently  in  a piece  of 
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fresh  butter,  a couple  of  ounces  of  lean  ham  ; 
add  to  them  a slight  dredging  of  flour  and  a 
little  cayenne,  and  pour  to  them  the  broth 
from  the  bones ; after  it  has  boiled  lor  an 
hour,  and  has  been  strained  and  skimmed, 
shake  the  stewpan  well  round,  and  stew  the 
gravy  until  it  is  wanted  for  the  table  ; clear 
it  entirely  from  fat,  strain  and  serve  it  very 
hot.  A shallot  or  half  an  onion  may  be 
browned  with  the  ham,  when  either  is  liked, 
but  their  flavour  is  not,  we  think,  appro- 
priate to  poultry. 

TURKEY  BROILED— On  the  rump, 
gizzard,  and  a drumstick,  put  pepper  and 
cayenne ; let  them  be  broiled,  and  brought 
to  table  as  hot  as  possible;  cut  them  in 
small  pieces,  pour  over  them  a ladleful  of 
mustard,  ditto  of  melted  butter,  a spoonful 
of  soy,  ditto  of  lemon-juice,  and  some  of 
the  gravy  out  of  the  dish  ; mix  quickly,  and 
hand  round.  Fowls  may  be  treated  in  the 
same  way. 

TURKEY  GIBLETS.— The  giblets  con- 
sist of  the  pinions,  the  claws,  the  neck, 
liver,  and  gizzard.  Scald  the  whole,  and  put 
them  into  a stewpan  with  some  butter,  a 
bunch  of  parsley,  chives,  a clove  of  garlic, 
two  cloves,  thyme,  bay  leaf,  basilic,  mush- 
rooms, put  all  on  the  fire  with  a spoonful  of 
flour,  moisten  the  whole  with  water  or  stock, 
season  with  salt  and  pepper  ; stew  till  done, 
then  take  out  the  bouquet,  and  add  three 
yolks  of.  eggs,  warm,  but  do  not  let  it  boil 
or  it  will  curdle.  You  can  vary  the  flavour 
by  adding  turnips  or  potatoes  sliced. 

TURKEY  HASHED.— Mix  some  flour 
with  a piece  of  butter,  stir  it  into  some 
cream  and  a little  veal  gravy,  till  it  boils  up, 
cut  the  turkey  in  pieces,  not  too  small,  put 
it  into  the  sauce,  with  grated  lemon-peel, 
white  pepper  and  mace  pounded,  a little 
mushroom  powder  or  ketchup,  simmer  it  up. 
Oysters  can  be  added. 

TURKEY  PATTIES.— Mince  some  of 
the  white  part  with  grated  lemon,  nutmeg, 
and  a little  salt,  white  pepper,  cream,  and 
a little  butter  warmed;  All  the  patties,  and 
bake  as  usual. 

TURKEY  PIE.— Break  the  bones  of  a 
turkey,  and  beat  it  flat  on  the  breast.  Lard 
it  with  bacon,  lay  it  in  a dish  with  some 
slices  of  bacon  under  it,  and  season  it  well 
with  salt,  pepper,  nutmeg,  and  cloves.  Lay 
a slice  of  bacon  over  It,  cover  it  with  a crust, 
and  bake  it. 

TURKEY  PULLED.-Skin  a turkey; 
take  ofl’  the  fillets  from  the  breast,  and  put 
them  into  a stewpan  with  the  rest  of  the 
white  meat  and  wings,  side-bones,  and 
merrythought,  with  a pint  ol'  broth,  a large 
blade  of  mace  pounded,  a shallot  minced 
line,  the  juice  of  half  a lemon,  and  a roll  of 
peel,  some  salt,  and  a few  grains  of  cayenne ; 
thicken  it  with  flour  and  butter,  and  let  It 
simmer  for  two  or  tliree  minutes  till  the 
meat  is  warm.  In  the  mean  time,  score  the 
legs  and  rump,  powder  them  with  pepper 
and  salt,  broil  them  nicely  brown,  and  lay 
them  on  or  round  the  pulled  chicken. 
Three  tablespoonluls  of  good  cream,  or  the 
yolks  of  as  many  eggs,  will  be  a great  im- 
provement to  it. 


TURKEY  ROASTED^  — When  trussed 
for  roasting,  cut  the  liver  to  pieces,  and 
set  it  over  the  Are  in  a stewpan,  with  half  a 
pint  of  oysters  washed,  and  their  liquor, 
which  must  be  strained,  some  pepper  and 
salt,  two  bay  leaves,  two  blades  ot  mace,  a 
piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour ; let  these 
stew  very  gently  about  ten  minutes,  and 
then  take  them  off,  singe  the  turkey,  and 
stuff  it  with  the  oysters,  cover  the  paper 
over  it,  spit  it  and  lay  it  down  to  a good 
fire,  but  at  a distance ; while  it  is  roasting, 
set  on  a stewpan,  with  half  a pint  of  essence 
of  ham ; take  a pint  of  oysters,  throw  them 
into  boiling  water,  remove  the  beard,  then 
put  them  into  the  essence  of  ham ; add  a 
little  lemon-juice,  give  them  a boil.  When 
the  turkey  is  done  and  in  the  dish,  pour  the 
sauce  over  it. 

TURKEY  SAUCE. -Open  a pint  of 
oysters  into  a basin,  wash  them  from  their 
liquor,  and  put  them  into  another  basin. 
Pour  the  liquor,  as  soon  as  settled,  into  a 
saucepan,  and  put  to  it  a little  white  gravy, 
and  a teaspoon  ful  of  lemon  pickle.  Thicken 
with  flour  and  butter,  and  boil  it  three  or 
four  minutes.  Put  in  a spoonful  of  cream, 
and  then  the  oysters.  Shake  them  over  the 
fire  till  quite  hot.  but  do  not  let  them  boih 

TURKEY  STEWED.— Choose  a small 
turkey  and  bone  it,  till  it  with  a forcemeat 
made  as  follows  :— Take  nearly  a pound  of 
veal  and  the  meat  of  two  pigeons,  a tongue 
out  of  the  pickle,  boiled  and  peeled,  chop  all 
these  ingredients  together,  and  beat  there 
in  a mortar  with  some  marrow  from  a beef 
bone,  or  a pound  of  suet  from  a loin  of  veal; 
season  them  with  two  or  three  cloves,  two 
or  three  blades  of  mace,  and  half  a nutmeg 
dried  at  the  fire,  and  pounded  with  some 
salt;  mix  all  these  well  together,  fill  the 
turkey,  and  fry  it  of  a fine  brown;  put  it 
into  a pot  that  will  just  hold  it,  lay  some 
skewers  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  to  keep 
the  turkey  from  sticking  ; put  in  a quart  of 
good  stock  gravy,  cover  it  close,  and  let  it 
stew  for  half  an  hour,  very  gently  ; put  in 
a glass  of  port  wine,  one  spoonful  of  ketchup, 
a large  spoonful  of  pickled  mushrooms,  and 
a piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  cover  it 
close,  and  let  it  stew  half  an  hour  longer, 
fry  some  hollow  French  loaves  ; then  take 
some  oysters,  stew  them  in  a saucepan  with 
a bit  of  mace,  their  liquor,  a little  sherry, 
and  a piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  let  them 
stew  till  they  are  pretty  thick  ; fill  the  loaves 
with  them,  lay  the  turkey  in  a dish,  pour 
the  sauce  over  it,  and  lay  the  loaves  on  each 
side. 

rURKEY  STUFFING.-Take  the  fore- 
going composition  for  the  roast  turkey,  or 
add  the  soft  part  of  a dozen  oysters  to  it,  an 
anchovy,  or  a little  grated  ham  or  tongue,  if 
you  like  it,  is  still  more  relishing.  Fill  the 
craw  of  llie  turkey,  but  do  not  cram  it  so  as 
to  disfigure  its  shape.  Fork  sausage  meat 
is  sometimes  u.sed  to  stufl' turkeys ; or  fried, 
aud.seut  up  as  a garnish. 

TURKEY,  TO  CAUVE.--In  carving  a 
turkey,  it  should  not  be  divided  till  the  breast 
is  disposed  of;  but  if  it  be  thought  proper 
to  divide,  the  same  process  may  be  followed 
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as  directed  for  a fowl.  The  foll^owir  g is  the 
best  mode  of  carving  this  bird  -.-Cut  slices 
from  the  breast  in  the  direction  of  2 2 2 and 
from  4 to  3.  Sever  the  four  quarters,  and 


divide  the  thighs  from  the  drumsticks 
which,  being  tough,  should  be  reserved  to 
the  last.  A thin  slice  of  the  forcerneat 
which  is  under  the  breast  should  be  given 
to  each  person.  The  finest  parts  ot  a turJcey 
are  the  breast,  neck  bones,  and  wings. 

TURKEY,  TO  Choose.— A turkey-cock, 
if  young,  has  smooth  black  legs  with  a short 
spur,  the  eyes  full  and  bright,  and  the  leet 
limber  and  moist.  Observe  that  the  spurs 
are  not  cut  or  scraped ; an  operation  often 
performed  to  deceive  the  unvvary.  A hen 
turkey  is  known  to  be  fresh  by  the  same 
rules ; if  she  is  old,  her  legs  will  be  red  and 
rough  ; if  she  is  with  eggs,  the  vent  wiH  be 
soft  aud  open  ; if  the  vent  is  hard,  she  has 

'''°T^UKEY,  TO  Prepare. — When  the  bird 
is  picked  carefully,  break  the  leg- bone  close 
to  the  foot;  hang  on  a hook,  and  draw  out 
the  strings  from  the  thigh;  cut  the  neck 
close  off-  to  the  back,  taking  care  to  leave 
the  crop- skin  long  enough  to  turn  over  the 
back ; remove  the  crop,  and  loosen  the  b^or 
and  gut  at  the  throat  end  with  the  middle 
finger  Cut  off  the  vent,  remove  the  gut, 
pull  out  the  gizzard,  with  crooked  wire, 
and  the  liver  will  soon  follow  - but  be 
careful  not  to  break  the  gall.  VYipe  the 
inside  perfectly  clean  with  a wet  cloth; 
then  cut  the  breast-bone  through  on 
each  Bide  close  to  the  back,  and  draw  the 
legs  close  to  the  crop;  then  put  a cloth  on 
the  breast,  beat  the  thigh  bone  down  with  a 
rolling-pin  till  It  is  flat.  If  the  turkey  is  to 
be  trussed  for  boiling,  cut  the  first  joint  ol 
the  legs  off;  pass  the  middle  finger  into  the 
inside,  raise  the  skin  of  the  IW-  P“*' 
them  under  the  apron  of  the  bird.  I ut  ^ 
akewer  into  tlift  joint  of  the  wing  and  tlie 
middle  joint  of  the  leg,  and  run  It  through 
the  body  and  the  other  leg  and  wing.  1 he 
liver  and  gizzard  must  be  put  in  the  pinions, 
care  being  taken  to  open  and  previously 
remove  the  contents  of  the  latter;  Uie  gull 
bladder  must  also  be  detached  from  the  liver. 
Then  turn  the  small  end  of  the  pinion  on 
the  back,  and  tie  a packthread  over  the  ends 
of  the  legs,  to  keep  them  in  their  P'aoes.  it 
the  turkey  is  to  be  roasted,  leave  the  legs 
on;  piita^skewer  in  the  joint  of  the  wing, 
tuck  the  legs  dose  up.  and  put  t'*e  akewer 
through  the  middle  of  the  legs  and  body  , 
on  the  other  side  put  another  akewer  in  at 
?he  small  part  of  the  leg.  Put  it  close  on 
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the  outside  of  the  side  bones,  and  push  the 
skewer  through,  and  the  same  on  the  other 
side.  Put  the  liver  and  gizzard  between  the 
pinions,  and  turn  the  point  of  the  pinion; 
another  skewer  through  the  body  of  the 

^'tcRKEY  WITH  TRUFFLES.  — Take 
two  pounds  of  truffles,  brush  them  well, 
skin  them,  and  chop  them  fine.  Take  all 
the  fat  you  can  find  in  the  turkey;  put  in  a 
saucepan  a piece  of  butter,  the  truffles,  salt, 
and  spices;  let  them  stew  about  ten  mi- 
nutes; add  the  parings  of  the  truffles 
chopped,  and  the  fat  of  the  turkey  pounded, 
and  flonie  bacon  also  pounded.  Put  all  this 
into  the  turkey  to  stuff  it,  taking  care  to 
close  it  well,  so  that  the  stuffing  should  not 
escape.  Roast  the  turkey,  and  serve  it 
with  truffles  warm  or  stewed.  It  must  stew 
o-ently  in  some  stock  which  will  serve  for 
the  same,  and  which  you  thicken  with  flour 
browned  in  butter  aud  the  parings  of  the 

truffles.  ^ r 

turkey  eggs,  to  Dress.— Though  of 
a large  size,  they  are  delicate  in  flavour,  and 
are  equally  valuable  for  the  breakfast- table, 
cooked  simply  in  the  shell,  or  for  compound- 
ing any  of  the  dishes  for  which  hen’s  eggs 
are  commonly  in  request.  They  make  super- 
excellent  sauce,  omelettes,  custards,  and  pud- 
dino-8  ; and  are  especially  to  be  recommended 
poached,  or  served  by  any  other  of  the 
following  receipts.  Those  of  the  smallest 
size  and  palest  colour,  which  are  the  eggs  of 
the  young  birds,  are  the  best  adapted  for 
serving  boiled  in  the  shells ; they  are  some- 
times almost  w'hite.  Those  of  the  full- 
grown  turkeys  are  thickly  speckled,  of  a deep 
tawny  hue  or  fawn  colour.  Six  minutes 
w’ill  render  the  whites  firm;  four  minutes 
will  poach  them. 

turkeys,  to  Rear.  — When  turkey 
chicks  first  come  forth,  they  are  extremely 
weak,  aud  much  assiduous  care  is  necessary 
to  rear  them.  The  first  thing  to  be  attended 
to  is,  to  remove  them  to  a situation  where 
they  are  not  exposed  to  the  sun’s  rays, 
which  at  first  are  too  powerful  for  them.  A 
woody  place  is  the  most  suitable  to  their 
natural  habits.  Nothing  is  so  destructive 
to  them  as  rain,  from  which  they  must  be 
protected.  When  young  turkeys  acciden- 
tally get  wet,  they  should  be  bought  into  a 
house,  carefully  dried  by  applying  ^oft  towels 
to  them  and  placed  near  a lire,  and  fed  upon 
bread  which  has  been  mixed  with  a small 
proportion  of  ground  pepper  or 
should  be  made  up  in  the  torm  of  small  peas. 
If  the  bread  is  too  dry  for  this  purpose,  it 
may  be  moistened  with  a little  sweet  milk. 
Should  the  turkey-poults  refuse  to  cut  >t' 
few  of  these  pellets  may  be  forced  down 
their  throats.  Even  heavy  dews  prove 
destructive  to  them,  and  frost  is  no  less 
injurious  in  Its  effects.  These  must,  there- 
fore, be  most  carefully  guarded  against 
w'lien  the  hens  incubnte  in  March  or  early  in 
April.  Dry  and  sandy  sitnations  are  niost 
congenial  for  breeding  turkeys,  and  espe- 
clalfy  elevated  situations,  " here large  woods 
areiontlgnons.  A male  ‘urkey  « sull iclci  t 
for  twelve  or  sixteen  females,  although  the 
former  number  la  probably  Hic  safest  to 
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prevent  sterility  in  the  eg’j'S,  which  is  fre- 
quently the  case  with  those  of  turkeys. 
Kjrgs  should  never  be  intrusted  to  the  care 
of  a female  until  she  is  at  least  two  years 
of  age ; and  hens  may  be  kept  for  the  purpose 
of  incubation  till  they  reach  their  tenth  year. 
The  largest  and  strongest  hen’s  eggs  should 
be  kept  lor  this  purpose.  During  the  time 
the  hen  is  sitting  it  becomes  necessary  to 
place  food  near  her,  as  otherwise,  from  her 
assiduity,  they  may  be  starved  to  death,  as 
turkey-hens  seldom  move  from  their  nest 
during  the  whole  time  of  incubation.  Where 
farmers  rear  turkeys  in  great  numbers,  they 
do  not  indulge  the  hen  by  allowing  her  to 
sit  as  soon  as  she  has  done  laying,  but  keep 
them  from  her  until  all  the  other  hens  have 
ceased  to  lay,  as  it  is  of  consequence  that 
they  should  all  be  hatched  about  one  time. 
When  turkey-hens  are  uneasy  during  this  in- 
terval, they  may  be  indulged  with  heu’s  eggs. 
When  they  have  all  ceased  to  lay.  each  of 
them  is  provided  with  a nest  ranged  close  to 
the  wall,  in  a barn  or  other  convenient  place, 
and  each  is  supplied  with  from  sixteen  to 
twenty  of  her  own  eggs.  The  windows  and 
doors  are  then  closed,  and  only  opened  once 
in  the  twenty-four  hours  for  the  admission 
of  air,  and  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  the 
hens.  They  are  taken  off  their  nest,  f ed  and 
replaced,  and  again  shut  up.  On  the  twenty- 
sixth  day,  the  person  who  is  intrusted 
with  the  management  of  the  birds,  examines 
all  the  eggs,  and  removes  those  that  are 
addled,  feeds  the  hens,  and  does  not  again 
disturb  them  till  the  poults  have  emerged 
trom  their  shells  and  have  become  perl'ectly 
dry,  from  the  heat  of  the  parent  bird;  as  to 
be  subjected  to  cold  at  this  time  would  cer- 
tainly kill  them.  When  the  young  birds  are 
thoroughly  dried,  two  of  the  broods  are 
joined  together,  and  the  care  of  them  in- 
trusted to  a single  hen;  and  those  which 
have  been  deprived  of  their  oflspring  are 
again  placed  on  hen’s  or  duck’s  eggs,  and 
subjected  a second  time  to  the  tedious  opera- 
tion of  incubation,  in  which  case  it  is  not 
unusual  for  them  to  bring  out  thirty  eggs. 
We  cannot  recommend  this  practice  in  point 
of  humanity  ; for  the  poor  hens,  when  they 
liave  accomplished  their  second  sitting,  are 
literaliy  reduced  to  skin  and  bone,  and  fre- 
quently so  weak  as  hardly  to  be  able  to 
walk.  As  before  hinted,  great  care  should 
be  taken  of  the  young  poults ; besides 
warmth,  proper  food,  and  shade,  the  nearer 
they  are  to  a pure  running  stream  the  better, 
as  they  drink  a great  deal,  and  nothing  is 
of  greater  importance  to  tlieir  being  success- 
fully reared  than  fresh  drink.  They  must 
be  also  carefully  protected  from  strong  gusts 
of  wind,  and  on  the  sliglitest  appearance  ol' 
a thunder- storm,  should  be  immediately 
taken  into  a house.  'I'tiey  should  get  no 
food  for  twenty-four  hours  alter  fliey  leave 
their  eggs.  Their  llrst  food  should  be  hard- 
boiled  eggs  linely  chopped,  and  mixed  with 
crumbs  of  bread.  Curd  is  also  an  excellent 
food  for  them.  When  they  are  about  a week 
old,  boiled  peas  and  minced  scallion  arc 
given  to  them.  If  eggs  are  continued,  the 
shell.s  should  be  minced  down  with  tlieir 
iood  to  assist  digestion,  or  some  very  course 


sand  or  minute  pebbles.  They  should  be 
fed  thrice  a day,  and  as  they  get  older  a 
mixture  of  lettuce- milk  will  be  found  bene- 
ficial, together  with  minced  nettles.  Barley 
boiled  in  milk  is  another  excellent  food  at 
this  period,  and  then  oats  boiled  in  milk. 
In  short,  the  constitution  of  young  turkeys 
requires  at  all  ages  every  kind  of  stimulating 
food.  When  about  three  weeks  old,  their 
meat  should  consist  of  a mixture  of  minced 
lettuce,  nettles,  curdled  milk,  hard-boiled 
yolks  of  eggs,  bran,  and  dried  camomile; 
but  when  all  these  cannot  be  readily  ob- 
tained, part  of  them  must  be  used.  Fennel 
and  wild  endive,  with  all  plants  which  are 
of  a tonic  character,  may  be  safely  given  to 
them.  Too  much  lettuce,  however,  has  been 
found  to  be  injurious.  When  poults  are 
about  a month  old,  they  should  be  turned  out 
along  with  their  parent  bird  into  the  fields 
or  plantations,  where  they  will  find  sufficient 
food  lor  themselves.  Grass,  worms,  all 
kinds  of  insects,  and  snails  are  their  f avourite 
food,  aud  nature  dictates  to  them  such  vege- 
tables as  are  conducive  to  their  general  health. 
As  their  feet  are  at  first  very  tender,  and 
subject  to  inflammation  from  the  pricking  of 
nettles  and  thistles,  they  ouglit  to  be  rubbed 
with  spirits,  which  has  the  effect  of  harden- 
ing the  skins  and  fortifying  them  against 
these  plants.  The  glandulous  fleshy  parts 
and  barbels  of  their  heads  begin  to  develope 
when  they  are  from  six  weeks  to  two  months 
old.  This  is  a critical  period  with  the  poults, 
aud  unusual  care  must  be  bestowed  on  them, 
as  they  now  become  weak,  and  often  sickly. 
A little  brine  mixed  with  their  food  will  be 
found  very  beneficial,  or  spirits  much  diluted 
with  water.  A paste  made  of  fennel,  pepper, 
hemp-seed,  and  parsley,  has  been  found  an 
excellent  remedy  when  afUicted  witlt  an  in- 
flammation of  the  wattles,  to  which  they  are 
liable  when  growing.  They  are  very  subject 
to  this  if  the  tveather  happens  to  be  broken 
or  changeable  at  the  tune  these  tubercles 
are  growing.  These  parts  swell  and  grow 
very  red,  wiich  frequently  proves  fatal  to 
them.  If,  therefore,  such  be  the  state  of 
the  weather  at  this  critical  period,  the  paste 
above  recommended  should  be  given  al- 
though they  are  perl'ectly  healthy,  and 
it  will  be  found  an  e.xcellent  preventive. 
■\Vhen  the  Inflammation  becomes  very  great, 
recourse  is  often  had  to  bleeding  in  the 
axillary  vein,  wliich  frequently  effects 
their  recovery.  Soon  after  the  turkey- 
poults  have  acquired  tlieir  first  feathers, 
they  are  liable  to  a disease  which  is  very 
fatal  to  them  if  not  attended  to.  This  dis- 
temper produces  great  debility,  and  the  birds 
appear  languid  and  drooping,  aud  almost 
totally  neglect  their  food,  'i'heir  tail  and 
wing  feathers  assume  a whitisli  appearance, 
and  tlieir  plumage  has  a bristled  aspect. 
Tills  is  occasioned  by  a disease  in  two  or 
three  of  the  rump- feathers.  On  examina- 
tion, the  tubes  of  these  will  be  found  filled 
with  blood.  The  only  remedy  for  this  dis- 
ease is  to  pluck  them  out,  when  the  bird 
will  spi  eddy  acquire  its  wonted  health  and 
spirits.  In  fattening  turkeys  for  the  fable, 
various  methods  are  resorted  to.  Some  feed 
them  on  barley-meal  mixed  with  skini-milk, 
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and  confine  them  to  a coop  during  this  time ; 

others  merely  confine  tliem  to  a liouse ; while 

a third  class  allow  them  to  run  quite  at 
liberty,  which  latter  practice,  I'rom  the  ex- 
perience of  those  on  whose  juagment  we 
can  most  rely,  is  by  far  the  best  method. 
Care  should,  however,  be  taken  to  feed  them 
abundantly  before  they  are  allowed  to  range 
about  in  the  morning ; and  a meal  should 
also  be  prepared  for  them  at  mid- day,  to 
which  they  will  generally  repair  homevyards 
of  their  own  accord.  They  should  be  led  at 
night,  before  roosting,  with  oatmeal  and 
skim- milk;  and  a day  or  two  previous  to 
their  being  killed,  they  should  get  oats  ex- 
clusively. We  have  lound  from  experience 
that  when  turkeys  are  purchased  lor  the 
table,  and  cooped  up,  they  will  never  increase 
in  bulk,  however  plentifully  they  ^e 

supplied  with  food  and  fresh  water ; but  on 
the  contrary,  are  very  liable  to  lose  “esb- 
When  feeding  them 

food  will  also  be  found  beneficial.  Boiled 
carrots  and  Swedish  turnips,  or  potatoes 
mixed  with  a little  barley  or  oatmeal,  will 
be  greedily  taken  by  them.  A cruel  method 
is  practised  by  some  to  render  turkey^s  very 
fat.  which  is  termed  cramming.  Ihis  is 
done  by  forming  a paste  ol  crumbs  of  bread, 
flour,  minced  suet,  and  sweet  milk,  or  even 
cream,  made  into  small  balls  about  the  bulk 
of  a marble,  and  passed  over  the  throat 
after  full  voluntary  meals. 

turmeric.— Under  this  term  are  com- 
prised many  species  of  the  curcuma  genus  ot 
plants.  Of  the  broad-leaved  turmeric,  the 
tubers  are  aromatic,  and  are  used  by  the 
Hindoos,  not  only  as  a stimulating  condi- 
ment and  a medicine,  but  as  a perfume,  its 
sensible  properties  are  much  like  those  oi 
ginger,  but  not  so  powerful.  It  is  employed 
in  the  East  in  cases  of  disease,  as  colic, 
cramp,  torpor.  &c.,  where  stimuiants  are 
required.  It  is  a native  of  Bengal,  China 


sionally  wild,  and  it  is  also  extensively 
cultivated  in  China,  Java,  Malacca,  and  in 
Bengal,  prospering  in  a moist  but  not 
swampy  soil.  The  Chinese  sort  is  most 
esteemed,  rather  on  account  ol  its  superior 
richness  in  colouring  matter  than  Ironi  any 
other  cause.  Two  varieties  are  found  in 
commerce  — the  round  turmeric  and  long 
turmeric.  Turmeric  possesses  an  acrid  vola- 
tile oil,  giving  it  aromatic  qualities  which 
render  it  useful  in  languid  habits,  where 
digestion  is  difficult  and  circulation  slo\y. 
It  is  of  some  importance  as  a dye;  but  it  is 
as  a condiment,  both  lii  the  East  and  in  this 
country,  that  it  merits  notice,  as  it  is  an 
ingredient  in  all  curry  powders  and  curry 

*’^TURNIP,  Culture  of.— The  varieties  ot 
turnip  commonly  grown  rony  be  arranged 
as  w'hites  or  yellow's.  Of  white  turnips,  by 
far  the  best  aud  most  generally  cultivated  is 
the  globe.  Of  yellow'  turnips,  there  are  tlie 
field  or  Aberdeen  yellow,  which  is  more 
hardy  than  the  globe,  and  answers  well  for 
succeeding  that  variety  in  spring.  The 
clioice  of  sorts  may  be  considered  as  limited 
to  the  white  globe,  yellow,  and  Swedish, 
according  as  early,  middling,  or  late  supplies 
are  wanted.  The  preparation  of  the  land 
for  the  turnip  crop  is  a matter  of  consi- 
derable importance.  Immediately  alter 
harvest,  the  land  should  be  deep  ploughed, 
and  care  be  taken  that  no  w'ater  is  allow;ed 
to  remain  on  the  surface.  In  the  following 
spring,  after  the  sowing  of  the  spring  corn, 
the  land  being  sufficiently  dry,  the  prepara- 
tion must  be  resumed ; that  will  be  in  the 
latter  end  of  May,  or  the  beginning  ot  June 
The  land  must  then  be  cross-ploughed,  and 
well  worked  over  with  the  harrows  m every 
direction,  to  thoroughly  clean  it.  The  land 
having  been  thoroughly  prejiared  and  re- 
duced to  a tine  even  tilth,  it  is  formed  into 


drills,  or  single-out  ridglets. 

seven  to  thirty  inches  Irom  centre  to  centre. 


1 various  other  parts  of  Asia  and  of  the 
iatic  Islands.  Some  of  the  other 
Id  a kind  of  gin«er.  and  some  a kind  ol 
■ow-root.  llie  common  turmeric  is  otca- 
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carts,  and  evenly  placed  at  the  bottoms 
of  the  furrows.  This  being' done,  a double 
mould- board  plough  splits  the  ridge  between 
the  furrows  and  covers  the  manure,  as  seen 
in  the  engraving.  A light  roller,  which 
covers  the  drills,  and,  therefore  passes 
twice  over  the  same  ground,  is  then  passed 
over  the  tops  of  the  ridges,  to  flatten  and 
compress  them;  the  seed  is  then  sown  by 
means  of  a small  seed  barrow  drill  attached 


to  it.  It  is  a very  simple  machine,  and 
works  very  well.  A box,  supported  on  two 
wheels,  contains  the  seed,  and  revolving  in 
it  is  a small  brush  similar  to  a seed  machine. 
The  brush  forces  the  seed  through  a small 
perforated  plate  ; a coulter,  moving  in  front, 
opens  a small  drill,  into  which  the  seed  falls  ; 
the  earth  is  then  raked  over  the  seed  by  a 
forked  piece  of  iron  or  a link  of  a chain. 
Enough  seed  should  always  be  sown  to 
allow  for  the  frequent  loss  from  the  attacks 
of  insects  and  other  contingencies.  About 
two  pounds  to  an  acre  will  be  enough. 
After  the  sowing  is  completed,  the  plants 
generally  make  their  appearance  in  about 
ten  days  or  a fortnight,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. When  they  are  in  rough 
leaf,  and  about  three  inches  high,  ihe 
process  of  horse-hoeing  commences,  to 
destroy  any  -^veeds  that  may  have  come 
up  two  or  three  days  afterwards  ; they  are 
then  hand-hoed,  and  pieced  out  into  spaces 
about  ten  inches  or  a foot  apart.  After 
that  they  must  be  singled : that  is,  out 
of  every  bunch  of  plants  lel't  when  pieced 
oir,  the  strongest  must  be  selected  and 
allowed  to  remain ; the  rest  are  pulled 
up.  This  operation  must  be  carefully  done, 
and  the  earth  brought  up  to  the  roots  of  the 
plants  left.  As  soon  as  the  weeds  again 
appear,  the  hoe  must  be  again  at  work,  and 
again,  if  necessary,  until  the  broad  leaves  of 
tile  plant  quite  cover  the  ground.  When 
the  bulbs  are  well  formed,  or  bottled,  as  It 
is  called,  a double  mould-board  plough  is 
passed  between  the  rows  to  earth  them  well 
up  ; but  this  must  not  be.done  to  excess,  us 
the  deep  furrows  are  inconvenient  when  the 
sheep  are  feeding.  The  culture  of  the  turnip 
is  then  concluded,  'fowards  the  end  of 
October,  or  the  beginning  of  November, 
when  the  pastures  fail,  the  turnips  may 
be  used  tor  food,  either  as  food  for  sheep  on 
the  ground  where  they  grew,  or  they  may  be 
carried  on  to  pasture  lands,  or  to  the  home- 


stead for  other  stock ; or  they  may  be  stored 
for  after  use.  If  the  latter  plan  be  adopted, 
they  should  be  removed  from  the  field  before 
the  frost  touches  them.  When  sheep  are  to 
be  fed,  the  turnips  are  either  pulled  up  by 
the  hand,  and  carried  away,  as  wanted,  into 
the  Helds  in  which  the  sheep  are  kept,  and 
there  spread  regularly  upon  the  ground ; or 
more  frequently  and  economically,  the  sheep 
are  at  once  driven  into  the  fields  of  turnips, 
and  suffered  to  consume  the  roots  as  they 
stand.  In  this  case,  the  animals  are  not 
suffered  to  range  over  the  whole  field,  at 
first,  but  are  confined  to  a space  of  an  acre 
or  more,  by  means  of  nets,  or  a series  of 
moveable  rails  or  hurdles.  Whev  the  sheep 
have  eaten  the  roots  very  nearly,  the  rem- 
nant in  the  ground  may  be  picked  up  by 
a turnip-picker,  such  as  teen  in  the  accom-. 


panying  figure.  By  its  mode  of  action,  the 
top  root  of  the  turnip  is  cut  through,  a;id 
the  shell  separated  from  the  ground  at  one 
stroke.  The  turnip  crop  is  liable  to  a variety 
of  casualties,  more  especially  in  the  early 
state  of  its  growth,  either  from  want  of 
moisture  when  the  seed  germinates,  or 
afterwards  from  the  attacks  of  the  turnip- 
fly,  a species  of  beetle  that  attacks  the  young 
plants.  It  is  considered  safe  from  this  when 
the  leaves  appear  rough.  A vigorous 
growth,  therefore,  is  the  most  likely  thing 
to  escape  its  ravages.  There  are  often  in- 
sects that  attack  the  plants  in  its  later 
stages,  but  not  so  frequently.  They  ore  also 
subject  to  a species  of  blight  or  canker, 
which  prevents  iheir  growing.  The  roots, 
instead  of  enlarging,  form  e.xcrescences,  and 
are  distasteful  to  cattle.  A maggot  is 
formed  in  them  when  they  begin  to  decay. 
This  destructive  disease  is  well  known,  mid 
is  generally  called  “ fingers  and  toes.”  If  it 
appears  very  prevalent  in  a particular 
locality,  it  is  better  to  substitute  some  other 
crop  tor  a time,  and  it  will  disappear  en- 
tirely. I’reviou.s  to  turnips  being  stored, 
the  tap-root  and  top  leaves  must  be  removed  ; 
but  not  so  as  to  injure  the  bulb.  Turnips 
may  be  stored  either  in  covered  buildings, 
in  pita,  or  in  heaps  ; the  latter  plan  is  pre- 
ferred. The  heaps  should  be  about  eight 
feet  wide  at  the  basg,  of  any  length,  and 
piled  as  high  as  they  will  stand;  the  heap 
is  then  thatched  with  straw,  and  secured 
with  straw  ropes.  Taking  up  and  replacing 
is  a mode  by  which  turnips  have  been  pre- 
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flerved  by  some  growers.  The  mode  is  to 
cart  the  turnips  Irom  the  field  where  they 
grow  to  a piece  of  ground  near  the  farm 
offices,  before  the  winter  rains  set  in,  when, 
the  tap-root  being. cut  off,  the  plants  are  set 
on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  in  an  upright 
position,  as  close  to  each  other  as  they  can 
stand,  when  they  keep  much  better  than  m 
a store  during  the  whole  season.  The  advan- 
tages of  having  them  quite  close  to  the 
homestead,  in  place  of  bringing  them,  most 
probably,  from  a distant  part  of  the  farm  in 
wet  or  stormy  weather,  are  sufficiently 
obvious  to  justify  the  practice.  To  raise 
turnip  seed,  the  usual  mode  is  to  select  the 
most  approved  specimens  of  the  variety  to 
be  raised  at  the  season  when  they  are  lull 
grown  ; and  either  to  remove  all  others  from 
the  field,  and  leave  them  to  start  into  flower- 
stems  next  year,  or  to  transplant  them  to 
a place  by  themselves,  where  they  will  be 
secure  from  the  farina  of  other  plants  of 
their  genus.  In  either  case,  they  must  be 
protected  by  earthing  up  from  the  winter  s 
frosts  and  rains,  and,  in  the  ripening  season, 
from  the  birds.  . , 

turnip  cutter.— When  cattle  are  fed 
off  turnips,  it  is  necessary  to  cut  the  turnip 
in  order  to  avoid  waste,  and  to  render  it 


more  readily  eatable.  For  this  purpose,  a 
turnip  cutter,  such  as  seen  in  the  engraving, 
is  called  into  use.  A similar  kind  of  imp  e- 
meiit,  known  as  the  turnip  slicer,  is  also 
much  used,  and  is  illustrated  in  the  annexed 
engraving.  It  is  easily  moved  from  place 


for  use  where  a few  sheep  are  placed  by 
themselves,  such  as  tups  in  the  corner  ot  a 
crass  fleld,  or  ewes  in  a paddock  at  tne 
period  of  lambing.  The  instrument  insists 
of  a wooden  frame,  supportmg  a trough, 
together  with  the  cutting  apparatus.  Ihe 
frame  is  formed  of  four  posts,  spreadmg  a 
little  below.  Each  part  is  connected  by 
cross-rails,  and  they  are  connected  longi- 
tudinally by  the  bars,  which  form  also  the 
handles  of  the  wheelbarrow,  .bemg  bojted 
to  the  posts  at  a suitable  height  for  that 
purpose.  A pair  of  wheels,  ^ 
fitted  to  an  iron  axle,  which  is  bolted  to  the 
front  parts,  gives  it  the  conveniency  of  a 
wheelbarrow.  The  trough,  into  which  the 
turuipa  are  laid  for  cutting,  has  a sloping 
continuation  in  front  of  the  cutters,  for 
throwing  off  the  sliced  turnips.  The  cutting 
apparatus  consists  of  a grooved  frame  ot 
iron,  in  which  the  compound  cutter  moves 
up  and  down  by  means  of  the  lever  handle. 

A forked  support  is  bolted  by  a pm  to 
the  further  side  of  the  wooden  frame,  and 
at  the  extremity  of  the  fork  a swing  link  is 
jointed.  The  lower  end  of  the  link  is  jointed 
to  the  extremity  of  the  lever,  which  is 
likewise  forked,  forming  its  fulcrum;  and 
the  gridiron  cutter  is  also  jointed  by  its 
top  bar  to  the  lever.  W'hile  the  point  there- 
fore, of  the  cutter  moves  in  a parallel  line, 
by  its  confinement  of  the  grooves  in  the 
frame,  the  fulcrum  is  allowed  to  vibrate  on 
the  joint  of  the  swing  link,  thus  allowing 
an  easy  vertical  motion  to  the  cutter  through 
the  full  range  of  its  stroke. 

TURNIR  PIE.  — Season  some  mutton 
chops  with  salt  and  pepper,  reserving  the 
ends  of  the  n»ok  bones  to  lay  over  the 
turnips,  which  must  be  cut  into  small  dice, 
and  put  on  the  chops.  Add  two  or  three 
spoonfuls  of  milk,  also  a sliced  onion,  if 
approved,  and  cover  with  a crust. 

I'URNIP  SOUP.— Take  from  a knuckle  of 
veal  all  the  meat  that  can  be  made  ow- 
lets, and  stew  the  remainder  in  flve  pints  of 
water,  with  an  onion,  a bundle  of  herbs,  and 
a blade  of  mace.  Cover  it  close,  and  let  it 
simmer  over  a slow  Are  four 
qirain  it  and  set  it  by  till  the  next  day. 
Then  take  the  fat  and  sediment  from  it,  and 
simmer  it  with  turnips,  cut  into  small  dice, 
till  tender,  seasoning  it  with  salt  and  pepper. 
Before  serving,  thicken  with  flour  and 


to  place  on  two  small  wheels,  drawn  along 
by  Waiirof  two  handles.  It  is  sufficiently 
effective  to  supply  sliced  turnips  ^ 
flock  of  sheep,  and  is  particularly  convenient 
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“‘^TiniNlP  TOPS,  TO  BOIP.  - Gather 
young  turnip  tops  in  the  spring;  wash  and 
dmin^well ; put  them  into  plenty  of  boiling 
water,  with  a little  salt;  boil  for  twenty 
minutes,  or  a little  longer;  then  take  them 
out  ami  serve  plain  after  draining  them, 
or  chop  them  fine,  and  mix  them  with  a 
little  butter,  pepper,  and  salt. 

turnip  wine.— Take  a large  number 
of  turnips  ; pare  and  slice  them ; then  place 
in  a cider  press,  and  obtain  all  the  juice  you 
can.  To  every  gallon  of  Jn'ce 
pounds  of  lump  sugar  and  half  a pint  of 
brandy.  Pour  into  a cask,  but  do  not  bung 
until  it  has  done  working;  then  bimg  It 
close  for  three  months,  and  draw  off  into 
another  cask.  When  it  is  fine,  bottle  and 
cork  well. 
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TURNIPS  BOILED.— Pare  them,  taking 
care  to  remove  all  the  inner  rind,  put  them 
into  the  saucepan  with  the  meat  you  are 
cooking,  either  whole  or  cut  in  halve.s ; 
young  turnips  will  require  three-quarters  of 
an  hour,  and  if  they  are  middle-aged,  one 
hour  and  a quarter.  Old  ones  should  never 
be  used  when  they  are  to  be  eaten  with  the 
meat,  for  they  are  stringy  and  bitter; 
indeed,  they  should  be  cautiously  used  even 
for  soup. 

TURNIPS  MASHED.-When  they  are 
boiled  quite  tender,  squeeze  them  as  dry  as 
possible  between  two  trenchers,  put  them 
into  a saucepan,  mash  them  with  a wooden 
spoon,  and  rub  them  through  a cullender, 
add  a little  bit  of  butter,  keep  stirring  them 
till  the  butter  is  melted  and  well  mixed  with 
them,  and  they  are  ready  I'or  table, 

TURNIPS  STEWED.— After  they  have 
been  washed,  wiped  quite  dry,  and  pared, 
slice  the  turnips  nearly  half  an  inch  thick, 
and  divide  them  into  dice.  Dissolve  an 
ounce  of  butter  for  each  half-pound  of  the 
turnips,  put  them  in  as  flat  ns  they  can  be, 
and  stew  them  very  gently  indeed,  from 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  a full  hour. 
Add  a seasoning  of  salt  and  white  pepper 
when  they  are  half  done.  When  thus  pre- 
pared, they  may  be  dished  in  the  centre  of 
fried  or  nicely  boiled  mutton  cutlets,  or 
served  by  themselves. 

TURNIPS,  TO  Preserve.— The  best  way 
is  to  stack  them  up  in  straw  in  the  following 
manner:— One  load  of  any  sort  of  dry 
straw  is  sufficient  for  an  acre  of  fifty  tons 
weight.  Pull  up  the  turnips,  top  and  tail 
them,  then  throw  them  in  a sort  of  windrow, 
and  let  them  lie  a few  days  to  dry.  First 
place  a layer  of  straw  next  the  ground,  and 
upon  it  a layer  of  turnips  about  half  a yard 
thick,  then  another  layer  of  straw,  so  go  on 
alternately  with  a layer  of  straw  and  a layer 
of  turnips  ; every  layer  grows  narrower,  till 
it  comes  to  a point  at  the  top,  like  a sugar- 
loaf.  The  last  layer  must  be  straw,  which 
serves  to  keep  all  dry.  You  must  observe 
always  when  you  have  laid  a layer  of  turnips, 
to  stroke  or  lap  over  the  ends  of  the  under 
layer  of  straw,  in  order  to  keeji  them  close 
or  from  tumbling  out.  The  heap  should  be 
as  large  as  a hay-cock;  the  tops  may  be 
given  to  sheep  or  cattle  as  they  are  cut  off 

TURNOVER.  — Roll  some  paste  out 
quickly,  nearly  half  an  inch  thick,  and  cut 
it  into  pieces,  about  live  inches  wide.  Lay 
a small  quantity  of  any  kind  of  pre.served 
fruit,  jam,  or  marmalade  on  them,  double 
them  over,  and  cut  them  into  squares, 
triangles,  crescents,  or  any  shape  you  like, 
closing  them  very  neatly  by  wetting  and 
pinching  them  at  the  sides.  Lay  them,  with 
paper,  on  a b:iking  tin,  ice  them  the  same 
as  pies  and  tarts,  and  bake  them  about 
twenty  minutes,  taking'care  not  to  discolour 
the  icing.  The  following  makes  a good 
paste  for  fruit  turnovers.  Rub  a quarter  of 
a pound  of  butter  in  one  pound  of  flour, 
make  a hole  In  the  middle,  and  put  in  a little 
water,  two  yolks  and  one  wliite  of  egg, 
work  them  all  up  to  a proper  consistency 
ami  roll  out  for  use. 


TURPENTINE. — A substance  of  various 
kinds,  chiefly  an  exudation  from  different 
species  of  pines.  Common  turpentine  is 
the  fluid  resinous  exudation  from  the  Scotch 
fir,  and  others  of  the  pine  tribe.  From  this 
the  valuable  oil  of  turpentine  or  spirits  ot 
turpentine,  as  it  is  frequently  called,  is 
obtained  by  distillation,  the  dry  sub.stance 
which  remains  constituting  the  resin.  Oil 
or  spirits  of  turpentine  is  a valuable  remedy 
either  externally  or  internally.  In  the 
former  case,  if  applied  to  the  skin,  by  means 
of  cloths  soaked  in  it,  it  is  a powerful 
counter-irritant,  acting  like  mustard,  and 
sometimes  even  blistering.  It  is  often 
employed  for  purposes  of  counter-irritation 
in  inflammatory  diseases  in  the  abdomen. 
When  thus  used  it  should  be  warmed,  by 
placing  the  pot  or  bottle  containing  the 
turpentine  in  hot  water.  In  rheumatic 
affections,  lumbago,  sciatica,  &c„  turpentine 
is  a valuable  addition  in  liniments.  Inter- 
nally it  acts  as  a remedy  for  renal  com- 
plaints, i'or  worms,  haemorrhage,  &c. 

TURTLE  SOUP.  — Hang  up  the  turtle, 
the  night  before  it  is  to  be  dressed,  cut  off 
: its  head,  or  a weight  may  be  placed  on  its 
back,  to  make  it  extend  itseli,  after  which 
cut  off  its  head  and  fins.  In  the  former 
case  it  must  bleed  freely.  When  dead,  cut 
the  belly  part  clean  off,  sever  the  fins  at  the 
point,  take  away  the  white  meat,  and  put  it 
into  spring  water.  Draw,  cleanse,  and 
wash  the  entrails,  scald  the  fins,  the  head, 
and  the  belly  shells:  saw  the  shell  about 
two  inches  deep  all  round,  scald  and  cut  it 
in  pieces  ; put  the  shell,  head,  and  fins  into 
a pan,  cover  them  with  veal  stock,  add 
shallots,  thyme,  savory,  marjoram,  parsley, 
a little  basil,  cloves,  mace,  and  a nutmeg; 
chop  the  herbs,  and  pound  the  spice  very 
fine,  stew  it  till  tender,  then  take  out  the 
meat,  and  strain  the  liquor  through  a sieve. 
Cut  the  fins  in  three  pieces,  and  take  all  the 
brown,  as  the  meat  is  called,  from  the  bones, 
and  cut  it  in  neat  square  pieces.  Melt  butter 
in  a stewpan,  and  put  the  white  meat  to  it, 
simmer  it  gently  till  nearly  done,  then  take 
it  out  of  the  liquor,  and  cut  it  in  pieces  about 
the  size  of  a goose’s  egg.  Cover  the  bowels, 
lungs,  heart, &c„  with  veal  stock;  add  herbs 
and  spices  as  before,  and  stew  them  till 
tender.  'The  liver  must  be  boiled  by  itseli’. 
being  bitter,  and  not  improving  the  colour 
of  the  other  entrails,  which  should  be  kept 
as  white  as  possible.  The  entrails  being 
done,  taken  up,  and  cut  in  pieces,  strain  the 
liquor  through  a sieve.  Melt  a pound  of 
butter  in  a stewpan  large  enough  to  hold  all 
the  meat;  stir  in  half  a pound  of  flour,  put 
in  the  liquor,  and  stir  the  whole  till  well 
ml.xed.  Make  a number  of  forcemeat  balls. 
I’ut  to  the  whole  three  pints  of  Madeira,  a 
high  seasoning  of  cayenne  pepper,  salt,  and 
the  juice  of  two  lemons.  The  deep  shell 
must  be  baked,  whether  filled  or  not,  as  the 
meat  must  be  either  brown,ed  in  the  oven  or 
with  a hot  iron.  The  shell  being  thus  tilled, 
the  remainder  is  to  be  served  in  tureens.  In 
tilling  up  the  shells  and  tureens,  a little  fat 
should  be  put  at  the  bottom,  the  lean  in  th« 
centre,  ana  eggs  and  forcemeat  balls,  with 
part  of  the  entrails,  on  the  top. 
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T^VELFnI-CAKE.  — Two  pounds  ot 
dfted  tioiir,  two  pounds  of  sifted  loaf  sugar, 
two  pounds  of  butter,  eighteen  eggs,  loui 
pounds  of  currants,  half  a POund  of 
almonds  blanched  and  chonped.,  half  a 
pound  of  citron,  one  pound  o I cat  died 
orange  and  lemon-peel  cut  into  thin  slices, 
a large  nutmeg  grated,  half  an  ounce  of 
ground  allspice;  ground  cinnamon,  mact, 
ginger ,-and  coriander,  a quarter  ot  an  ounce 
of  each,  and  a gill  of  brandy.  Put  the 
butter  into  a stewpan,  in 
work  it  into  a smooth  cream  with  the  band, 
and  mix  it  with  the  sugar  and  sP'ce  a 
pan  (or  on  a paste  board)  tor  some  time 
Uien  break  in  the  eggs  by  degrees,  aud  beat 
it  at  least  twenty  minutes;  sUr  m the 
brandy,  and  then  the  flour,  and  work  it 
a little  add  the  fruit,  sweetmeats,  and 
almonds,  and  mix  all  togethertightly  ; have 
ready  a hoop  cased  with  paper  on  a baking 
plate,  put  in  the  mixture,  smooth  it  on  t e 
top  with  your  hand  dipped  in  milk,  put  the 
plate  on  another,  with  s^w-dust  between 
to  prevent  the  bottom  from  colouring  too 
much  ; bake  it  in  a slow  oven  lour  hours  oi 

more,  and  when  nearly  ,'K  JC, "*kfn 

in  cold  weather,  the  eggs  should  be  htoken 
into  a pan,  and  set  into  another  filled  with 
hot  water,  likewise  the  Iruit,  sweetmeats, 
and  almonds,  laid  in  a warm  place;  other- 
wise it  may  chill  the  butter,  and  cause  the 
cake  to  be  heavy. 

Flour,  albs.;  sugar,  albs. ; butter, 
albs  ■ e«'ga,  18:  currants,  4lbs. ; almonds, 
ilb.  ;’ Citron,  ilb. ; orange  and  lemon-peel, 
lib. ; nutmeg.  1 ; allspice.  io7.. ; cinnanion, 
mace,  ginger,  coriander,  ioz.  each  ; brandy, 

^TYPHUS,  on  NERVOUS  FEVER  — 

This  disease,  sometimes  denominated  jail, 
hospital,  or  camp  iever,  is  usually  diuded 
into  two  varieties,  typhus  tnilior,  or  low  ner- 
vous fever,  and  typhus  gravior,  or  putria 
fever  ; both  forms  being  highly  contagious. 

Mihl  tiiphuf,  or  tow  nervous  fever.— ui,  - 
ease  is  indicated  by  lassitude,  depression  ot 
spirits,  loss  of  appetite,  cold  c hills,  and  hot 
flushes,  pains  in  the  head,  back,  and  h'»h8, 
nausea,  and  sometimes  sickness,  contusion 
of  ideas,  difficult  and  anxious  respiration, 
pulse  weak,  small,  and  quick  occasiona  ly 
intermittent  The  tongue,  at  flrst  moist 
and  white,  becomes  coated  with  a dark 
brownish  fur.  and  when  protruded,  is  at- 
tacked with  tremor.  As  the  disease  ml 
lance.i.  the  heat  on  the  surface  -ncrease  , 
the  tongue  becommg  dry,  hard,  br^' • 
or  unnaturally  red : the  niind  f?'0 
confu-ed,  and  the  ideas  still  more  ‘bs-asso 
dated,  a low  muttering  ‘^®brlum  soone 
later  supervening,  attended  with  tins 
lace  and  redness  of  the  eyes,  with  "Y  i,.,, . 
less  of  throbbing  of  the  temporal  8rt®rits  . 
at  the  same  time  all  the  secretions  are  sui 
pressed,  and  the  skin  feels  hot  and  dry.  n 
severe  cases,  all  the  symptoms  beconit-  ex 
aggerated,  and  a deep  coma  terminates  the 
case.  'I'he  prerli.^posinj  causes  b„”iy 

either  a delicate  and  nervous  « ‘ate  of  bo  y. 
strong  depress  ng  emotions  of  tin.  mino. 
impure  aR  and  bad  living,  or  exposure  to 
S heats  and  colds.  The  direct  or  imme- 
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diate  cause  is  contagion.  In  the  treatment  of 
typhus,  as  in  all  other  fevers,  the  farst  object 
of  the  physician  is  to  reduce  the  heat  aud 
febrile  symptoms,  by  unloading  the  stomach 
and  acting  on  the  bowels;  for  this  purpose 
an  emetic  of  fifteen  grains  of  ipecacuanha 
and  one  grain  of  tartar  emetic,  mixed 
in  a little  warm  water,  should  be  given  as 
early  as  possible,  and  the  vomiting  encou- 
raged by  frequent  draughts  of  warw  water. 
A.s  soon  as  the  emetic  lias  ceased  to  act,  a 
dose  of  Epsom  salts  should  be  administered, 
and  if  necessary,  repeated  in  three  or  fowt 
hours;  and  when  the  bowels  have  been 
moderately,  but  sufficiently  acted  on,  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  the  following  mixture  are 
to  be  given  every  six  hours,  lake  ot— 


Solution  of  acetate  of 
ammonia  . . 

Syrup  of  safl'rou 
Mint  water 
Spirits  of  nitre 
Anlimonial  wine 


2 ounces 
2 drachms 
6 ounces 

2 drachms 

3 drachms 


Mix  Should  the  heat  of  the  skin  continue 
unabated,  the  body  should  be  hastily  sponged 
with  cold  vinegar  and  water,  and  the  patient 
returned  to  be^  undried.  As  bleeding  from 
the  system— unless  adopted  in  the  eai  best 
stage— is  considered  very  questionable  pt^c- 
tice,  any  excessive  action,  either  in  the  che.  t 
or  head,  must  be  met  by  local  remedies, 
such  as  blisters  or  leeches.  Ihe  head  should 
be  early  shaved,  or  the  hair  cut  close,  and 
the  scalp  kept  cool  by  bladders 
ice,  or  cold  evaporating  lotions,  such  ns  the 
following.  Take  of— 

iSal  ammoniac  ....  3 drachms 
Camphor  ivater  . . . ^ P'"*', 

Nitre 1 drachm 

Dissolve,  and  add 

Ether I o'^’^ce 

Linen  cloths  wetted  with  this,  are  to  be 
applied  frequently  to  the  scalp.  At  the 
same  time  that  the  head  is  'i'^P^,  ^ 

feet  are  to  be  preserved  of  a steady  heat  by 
bottles  of  hot  water.  The  patient  is  to  be 
supplied  with  coid  drinks,  the  room  (re- 

qiientlyand  well  he 

with  vinevar  or  chloride  ot  lime,  lii  tin. 
first  stages  of  the  disease,  the  diet  must  be 
particiilariy  mild  and  light,  such  as  Mrina- 
ceous  foods  ; but  as  soon  as  the  severity  «1 
thrsymptoms  abates,  the  regimen  must  he 
altered,  and  the  patient  stimulated  by  a 
richer  diet,  by  wine,  and  if  necessary,  spirits, 
to  resist  the  consequences  of  the  excessive 
fkbmty  that  about  the  seventh  or  ninth  diiy 
usiinllv  supervenes, and  which,  ifnotresistecl. 
would  eventuate  in  putrid  fever,  or  wlint  Is 
known  us  typhus  grnvior,  or  malignant  tyt  hns. 
rills,  though  frequently  a sequence  ol  the 
former  disease, is  very  often  a primary  affec- 
tion ; in  which  case  it  is  always  much  more 
sudden  than  the  other  form  of  typhus,  more 
rapid  in  its  progress,  and  infinitely  ^or*' 
severe  in  all  its  symptoms;  the  heat  ot  the 
skin  is  greater,  the  anxiety  more  excessive, 
the  pains  in  the  back.  Joints,  and  head  liir 
more  acute;  the  tongue  dark  and  liirred, 
the  pulse  quick,  small,  and  hard;  the  nausea 
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pasaes  into  retching-,  wliich  ends  in  bilious 
vomiting ; the  breath  becomes  hot  and  foetid, 
and  a blackish  brown  crust,  called  sordes, 
forms  on  the  lips,  teeth,  and  gums,  while  a 
prostrating  debility  attends  every  change. 
As  the  disease  advances,  blood  either  oozes 
from  the  gums  or  mouth,  or  is  effused  below 
the  cuticle  in  drops,  giving  rise  to  the  dark 
purple  spots,  called  patechioe;  the  face  be- 
comes sharp  and  withered,  a muttering 
delirium  follows,  the  tendons  of  the  wrist 
start  up,  and  the  patient  picks  at  the  bed 
clothes. 

Treatment. — In  the  first  stage,  and  to  mo- 
derate the  fever,  the  same  treatment  re- 
commended in  the  former  disease  must  be 
adopted,  and  any  local  symptom  treated 
according  to  its  severity,  by  blisters,  leeches, 
or  lotion.  As,  however,  the  debility  is  the 
most  dangerous  evil  to  be  encountered,  food 
and  tonics  must  in  this  disease  very  early 
form  a great  and  important  part  of  the 
treatment;  and  considerable  judgment  is 
required  to  know  at  what  exact  period  of 
time  to  commence  the  dietetic  system.  Beef 
tea  or  strong  mutton  broth,  slightly  thick- 
ened with  a small  quantity  of  sago,  semo- 
lina, or  tapioca,  must  be  administered  in  a 
few  tablespoonfuls  at  a time  every  quarter 
of  an  hour ; and  when  the  patient  is  too 
weak  to  help  himself,  or  becomes  uncon- 
scious from,  the  nervous  state  of  the  head, 
the  mouth  must  be  opened  by  pressing  with 
the  fingers  of  the  left  hand  the  cheeks,  be- 
tween both  jaws,  till  the  muscular  rigidity 
is  overcome,  and  the  teeth  part  sufficiently 
in  front  to  admit  the  introduction  of  a 
spoon ; and  the  same  amount  of  nourish- 
ment administered  every  lllteen  minutes. 
Concurrent  with  the  nourishment,  though 
at  different  times,  doses  of  the  following 
tonic  mixture  are  to  be  given  either  every 
two,  three,  or  four  hours,  according  to  the 
amount  of  debility  or  prostration  existing. 
Take  of— 

Infusion  of  quassia  . 6J  ounces 

Aromatic  confection  . i drachm 

Compound  tincture  of 
valerian 2 drachms 

Mix,  and  add  ten  grains  of  quinine  dissolved 
in  half  an  ounceof  water,  and  thirty  drops  of 
diluted  sulphuricacid.  Mix  thoroughly,  and 
ive  a tablespoonful  to  commence  with  for  a 
ose,  increasing  the  quantity,  according  to 
circumstances,  to  two  or  more  spoonfuls. 
The  debility  is  often  so  e.xcessive,  though 
tonics  and  nourishment  are  freely  adminis- 
tered, that  it  becomes  necessary  to  use  the 
most  powerful  stimulants  at  the  same  time, 
to  rouse  the  system  from  the  state  of  pu- 
trescence into  which  it  is  frequently  lapsing. 
For  this  purpose,  ammonia,  camphor,  el  her, 
opium,  wine,  and  brandy  are,  either  sepa- 
rately or  united  in  a mi.xture  or  draught,  the 
“eniedies  to  which  the  physician  looks  to 
save  his  patient  from  the  latal  prostration 
that  characterises  the  end  of  the  disease. 
When  the  pulse  is  hard  and  quick,  the  tongue 
dry,  the  breathing  oiijiressed  and  difficult, 
-much  thirst,  and  a flushed  hot  skin,  as  a 
general,  but  not  invariable  rule,’ stimulants 
are  inadmunbtc;  while  a moist  tongue,  a 


■weak  compressible  pulse,  and  cold  extremi- 
ties, urgently  demand  their  use.  When  wine 
is  given,  it  should  be  either  as  strong  negus, 
or  neat  in  half  glatfces  at  a time;  the  spirits 
should  be  always  given  in  water,  either  alone 
or  with  fifteen  drops  of  sal  volatile  and  five 
of  ether  in  each  dose  of  about  a wineglass- 
I'ul ; or  the  wine  and  brandy  may  be  admi- 
nistered separately,  and  alternated  with  a 
dose  of  the  following  mixture,  being  a 
combination  of  all  the  other  stimulants. 
Take  of— 

Camphor  water  . ...  5 ounces 

Sal  volatile i drachm 

Laudanum i drachm 

Aromatic  tincture  ...  i ounce 
Ether,  spirits  of  ...  1 drachm 

Mix.  One  or  two  spoonfuls  to  be  taken 
either  every  two  or  four  hours.  The  bowels 
are  to  be  kept  gently  open  by  a calomel  and 
colocynth  pill,  followed  by  a teaspoonfui  ot 
Epsom  salts  dissolved  in  a tumbler  of  water  ; 
and  all  the  local  remedies  advised  in  the 
former  diseaseare,  as  the  symptoms  require, 
to  be  adopted  in  this : the  body  sponged 
when  necessary,  the  room  well  ventilated, 
and  the  atmosphere  frequently  purified  by 
burnt  vinegar,  chloride  of  lime,  or  disinfect- 
ing liquids.  Saline,  effervescing,  or  acidu- 
lated drinks  are  to  be  given  frequently  ; and 
besides  the  diet  that  the  stage  of  the  disease 
may  demand,  fresh  ripe  fruits,  baked  apples 
or  pears,  may  be  eaten  at  any  time  when  the 
patient's  appetite  enables  him  to  do  so.  In 
no  disease  is  the  after  treatment  during 
convalescence  more  difficult,  and  in  none 
does  it  demand  more  time,  care,  and  judg- 
ment, than  in  putrid  typhus. 


II. 


UDDER  AND  TONGUE  PtE.-Rarboil 
a tongue  and  an  udder,  slice  them  tolerably 
thin,  and  season  them  with  pepper  and  salt. 
Put  a puff  paste  round  the  edge  of  a dish, 
place  a layer  of  udder  and  tongue  at  the 
bottom,  then  some  stoned  raisins,  followed 
by  another  layer  of  udder  and  tongue  until 
the  dish  is  filled.  Cover  the  top  with  a 
crust,  bake  the  pie,  remove  it  from  the  oven, 
and  pour  in  the  following  sauce.  Beat  up 
some  yolks  of  eggs  with  vinegar,  white  wine, 
sugar,  and  butter.  Shake  them  over  the 
lire  till  on  the  point  of  boiling,  and  pour  it 
into  the  pie  just  previously  toijeiug  sent  to 
table. 

UDDER,  WITH  Tongue. — After  cleaning 
the  tongue  well,  salt  it  with  common  salt 
and  saltpetre  three  days,  then  boil  it.  and 
with  it  a line  young  udder  with  some  fat  to 
it,  till  tolerably  tender;  then  tie  the  thick 
part  of  one  to  the  thin  part  of  the  otiiac, 
and  roast  the  tongire  and  udder  together. 
Serve  them  with  go-'d  gravy,  and  currant 
jelly  sauce.  A few  cloves  should  be  stuck  in 
the  udder. 
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ULTliAMARINE.— This  is  a well-known 
blue  pigment  of  extraordinary  beauty,  and 
great  permanence.  Ultramarine  was  origi- 
nally pepared  from  the  lakes  lazuli  or 
lazulite.  This  mineral  presents  itself  in  small 
masses  of  granular  structure,  in  a rock  of 
heterogeneous  structure  ; this  rock,  which  in 
commerce  is  called  lapis,  sella  for  a higher 
or  lower  price  for  pigments,  according  to  the 
proportion  of  lazulite  which  it  is  found  to 
contain.  The  most  perfect  specimens  of 
iazulite  are  used  as  gems;  while  the  leas 
perfect  are  used  in  the  preparation  of  ultra- 
marine.  The  lazulite  is  made  red  hot, 
quenched,  pounded  to  powder,  washed, 
dried,  made  into  a paste  with  pure  lin- 
seed oil,  and  certain  re'sinous  substances, 
kneaded,  diffused  in  hot  water,  and  allowed 
to  settle  until  the  ultramarine  (leaving  all 
the  other  ingredients)  falls  to  the  bottom. 
The  whole  of  these  processes  require  great 
care.  This  colour  is  now  prepared  at  a very 
moderate  price,  and  is  equal  in  beauty  to  that 
obtained  from  the  lazulite.  The  artificial 
ultramarine  is  stated  to  be  prepared  by 
adding  freshly  precipitated  silica  and 
alumina  mixed  with  sulphur,  to  a solution 
of  caustic  soda,  and  the  mixture  is  to  be 
evaporated  to  dryness  ; the  residue  is  put 
into  a covered  crucible  and  exposed  to  a 
white  heat,  by  which,  when  the  air  has 
partial  access  to  it,  a dark  pure  blue  mass  is 
obtained  ; the  product  is  then  reduced  to 
impalpable  powder.  The  proportion  of 
materials  to  be  used  is,  about  thirty-six 
silica,  thirty-six  alumina,  twenty-four  soda, 
and  three  sulphur. 

UMBRELLA.— The  variable  climate  o( 
England  renders  an  umbrella  a very  useful 
and  indeed  almost  indispensable  article  ot 
possession  ; and  these  articles  are  now  so 
conveniently  made,  that  they  may  be  carried 
about  and  occasion  no  more  inconvenience 
than  an  ordinary  walking-stick.  'The  best 
and  most  e-xpensive  umbrellas  are  made  of 
silk,  and,  with  proper  care,  they  will  last  for 
years ; others  are  made  of  alpaca,  and  are  a 
good  substitute  for  silk;  and  a third  Kind, 
the  cheapest  and  commonest,  are  manufac- 
tured from  gingham.  In  purchasing  an 
umbrella,  it  is  a question  whether  it  is  better 
to  select  an  expensive  or  a cheaper  one, 
because  these  articles  are  so  peculiarly 
liable  to  be  lost  or  stolen.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
possession  of  a good  umbrella  will  induce 
a person  to  be  careful  of  it,  and  thus  to 
retain  it  in  his  possession  when  a common 
one  would  be  lost.  Some  persons  object  to 
carrying  umbrellas  on  the  score  of  trouble, 
but  in  point  of  fact  this  trouble  is  imagi- 
nary, and  not  greater  than  the  wearitig  of  a 
hat.  It  is  certain  that  a person  who  is 
always  provided  with  an  umbrella  need  not 
fear  the  weather,  and  he  is  also  spared  those 
disagreeable  contingencies— the  chance  of 
getting  wet,  encroaching  under  another 
person’s  umbrella,  or  beingunder  the  neces- 
sity of  borrowing  one.  consequently  invol- 
ving the  trouble  of  returning  it,  and 
possibly,  as  is  the  case  nine  times  out  of 
ten,  inconveniencing  the  lender  by  ne- 
glecting to  return  it.  Those  who  disdain  the 
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use  of  umbrellas,  generally  appear  with 
shabby  hats,  soiled  bonnet  ribbons,  wrinkled 
silk  dresses,  &o.,the  consequence  of  frequent 
exposure  to  unexpected  showers,  to  say 
nothing  of  colds  taken,  and  other  kinds  of 
indisposition.  Umbrellas  may  be  made  to 
last  a longer  time  than  ordinarily  by  proper 
care.  When  not  in  use,  they  should  be 
enveloped  in  an  oilskin  case,  which  may  be 
purchased  at  the  shops  where  umbrellas  are 
sold.  It  is  important  that  the  handle  of  the 
umbrella  should  terminate  with  a hook,  so 
that  it  may  be  hung  up,  instead  of  being 
laid  about  in  corners,  on  tables,  &c.,  and 
thus  lost.  This  hook  should  also  be  a 
natural  continuation  of  the  handle,  and  not 
fastened  on,  as,  under  this  condition,  it  is 
frequently  coming  loose  and  falling  off.  If 
the  umbrella  is  wet,  do  not  unfurl  it  for  the 
purpose  of  drying  it  more  rapidly.  If  you 
do,  the  whalebones  acquire  a peculiar  set, 
which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  obviate; 
they  become  permanently  bent,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  shrinking  of  the  cloth  while 
drying,  and  give  the  umbrella,  when  closed, 
a bulging  and  unseemly  appearance.  Um- 
brellas manufactured  with  steel  ribs,  should 
not  be  kept  tightly  done  up  when  not  in  use. 
as  the  continual  pressure  of  the  steel  ribs  on 
the  material  cause  it  to  wear  through  those 
parts,  and  in  the  course  of  time,  pro- 
duces a fracture.  It  is  prudent  to  keep  two 
umbrellas,  one  for  your  own  use,  and  one  to 
lend  in  emergencies,  lor  it  is  proverbial  that 
borrowed  umbrellas  are  never  returned,  or 
if  returned,  not  until  they  are  half  worn 
out,  and  the  immediate  call  for  them  has 
gone  by.  , , . 

USQUEBAUGH.  — Usquebaugh  is  a 
strong  compound  liquor,  chiefly  taken  by 
way  of  dram  ; it  is  made  in  the  highest  per- 
fection at  Drogheda,  in  Ireland.  The  lol- 
lowing  are  the  ingredients,  and  the  propor- 
tions in  which  they  are  to  be  used  : take  of 
best  brandy,  one  gallon ; raisins  stoned,  one 
pound  ; cinnamon,  cloves,  nutmeg,  and  car- 
damoms, of  each,  one  ounce ; rind  of  one 
Seville  orange,  and  brown  sugar  candy,  one 
pound.  Shake  these  well  every  clay,  for  at, 
least  fourteen  days,  and  it  ''’i"- 
expiration  of  that  time,  be  ready  to  be  fined 
for  use. 


V. 


VACCINATION.— This  operation  is  so 
easily  taught,  learned,  and  practised,  that 
trilling  attention  to  a few  simple  rules  may 
render  any  person  a benefactor  to  his  neigh- 
bourhood. Vaccination  is  constituted  by 
the  introduction  of  matter  beneath  the  skin, 
in  consequence  of  which  a little  bladder  of 
peculiar  appearance  is  formed,  and  passes 
through  various  stages,  till  the  progress  of 
vaccination  is  comiilete.  The  younger  the 
lymph,  the  greater  Its  intensity,  i he  lymph 
of  a fifth-day  vesicle,  when  it  can  beobtained, 
never  fails.  It  is,  however,  equally  powerful 
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up  to  the  eighth  day,  at  which  time  it  is 
also  most  abundant.  Alter  tlie  formation 
of  areola,  the  true  specitio  matter  of  cow- 
pox  becomes  mixed  with  variable  propor- 
tions of  serum,  the  result  of  common  in- 
flammation; and  diluted  lymph  is  always 
less  elficacious  than  the  concentrated  virus. 
After  the  tenth  day  the  lymph  becomes 
mucilaginous,  and  scarcely  fluid,  in  which 
state  it  is  not  at  all  to  be  depended  on. 
Infantile  lymph  is  more  to  be  depended  on 
than  the  lymph  obtained  from  adults.  I’or 
the  proper  performance  of  vaccination,  let 
the  lancet  be  exceedingly  sharp,  and  if  fresh 
lymph  is  to  be  used,  its  point  must  be  intro- 
duced into  the  vesicle  of  the  child  near  at 
hand,  in  such  way  as  to  bring  out  upon  it 
some  lymph  without  drawing  blood,  and  is 
then  to  be  inserted  into  the  arm  of  the  child 
to  be  vaccinated.  It  should  penetrate  the 
skin  to  a considerable  depth.  In  making 
the  incision  the  skin  should  be  held  perfectly 
tense  between  the  forefinger  "and  the  left 
hand.  The  lancet  should  be  held  in  a slant- 
ing position,  and  the  puncture  made  from 
above  downwards.  With  lymph  of  ordinary 
intensity,  five  vesicles  should  be  raised,  and 
these  should  be  at  such  distance  from  each 
other  as  not  to  become  confluent  on  their 
advance  to  maturation.  About  the  third 
day  a blush  appears  distinctly  at  the  vacci- 
nated points;  by  aid  of  the  microscope,  the 
ellhience  surrounding  the  inflamed  point 
will  be  distinctly  seen  even  on  the  second 
day.  On  the  filth  day,  the  scarf  skin  is 
elevated  into  a pearl-coloured  vesicle,  con- 
taining a thin  and  perfectly  transparent 
fluid  in  minute  quantity.  The  shape  of  the 
vesicle  is  circular  or  oval,  according  to  the 
mode  of  making  the  incision.  On  the  eighth 
day  the  vesicle  is  in  its  greatest  perfection  ; 
its  margin  is  tinged,  and  sensibly  elevated 
above  the  surrounding  skin.  In  colour,  the 
vesicle  may  be  yellowish  or  pearly.  The 
vesicle  possesses  the  indented  form  charac- 
teristic of  small-pox.  On  the  eleventh  day 
the  areola  begins  to  fade,  leaving  in  its 
decline  two  or  three  cjnceiitric  circles  of  a 
bluish  tinge.  Its  contents  now  become 
opaque,  the  vesicle  itsell'  begins  to  dry  up, 
and  a scale  forms,  of  a circular  shape  and  of 
a brown  or  mahogany  colour.  IJy  degrees 
this  hardens  and  blackens,  and  at  length, 
between  the  eighteenth  and  twenty-first 
day,  drops  oil',  leaving  beliind  it  a scar  of  a 
form  and  size  proportioned  to  the  prior 
inflammation,  A perfect  vaccine  scar  should 
be  of  a small  size,  circular,  and  marked  with 
radiations  and  indentation. ■*,  These  show 
the  character  of  the  primary  inflammation, 
and  attest  that  it  has  not  proceeded  beyond 
the  desirable  degree  of  intensity.  Until  the 
eighth  day  the  constitution  seldom  sympa- 
thises. At  that  period,  it  is  usual  to  find 
the  infant  restless  and  uneasy.  The  bowels 
are  disordered,  the  skin  is  hot,  and  the  sleep 
tlisturbed.  These  evidences  of  constitutional 
sympathy  continue  for  two  or  three  days. 
There  is,  however,  much  variety  observable 
now.  Some  children  suffer  lightly  in  their 
general  health  throughout  the  whole  course 
of  vaccination  ; others  exhibit  scarcely  any 
indication  of  fever,  although  the  areola  be 


extensive  and  the  formation  of  lymph  abun- 
dant. In  this  way  vaccination  is  to  be 
managed  when  the  lymph  can  be  obtained 
fresh  from  the  vesicle  of  a child  who  is  pass- 
ing through  the  disorder.  But  it  may  happen 
that  vaccination  has  to  be  performed  w here 
no  fresh  lymph  is  to  be  obtained;  and  it 
may  have  to  be  procured  from  a great  dis- 
tance, and  much  time  may  necessarily  have 
to  pass  ere  it  arrives.  To  meet  this  emer- 
gency. there  are  various  modes  of  conveying 
lymph.  It  may  be  collected  in  stoppered 
bottles,  and  in  little  glass  bulbs,  which  will 
do  well  enough  for  two  or  three  days;  ivory 
points,  when  well  armed  and  carefully  dried, 
are  very  efl'ective.  In  vaccinating  with  a 
point,  which  is  a piece  of  ivory  shaped  like 
a very  narrow  lancet,  the  proceeding  is 
rather  different  from  vaccinating  with  tresh 
matter.  The  point  having  been  chosen,  the 
dried  lymph  upon  it  must  be  moistened  by 
breathing  upon  it  a few  times.  Punctures  in 
the  skin  are  to  be  made  with  a lancet  in  the 
same  way  as  already  directed,  and  then  the 
point  having  been  breathed  on  again,  must 
be  passed  into  each  wound  thus  made,  and 
gently  pressed,  so  as  to  transfer  the  lymph 
from  the  point  to  the  wounds.  During  the 
progress  of  vaccination,  care  should  be 
taken  that  the  vesicle  is  not  burst  or  in- 
jured; for  if  it  be,  the  progress  of  the  dis- 
order cannot  be  watched,  nor  its  having 
passed  through  its  proper  course  ensured. 

VALERIAN.— This  is  a herb,  or  under- 
shrub, possessing  many  valuable  qualities. 
It  is  a native  of  Europe,  and  by  the  sides  of 
rivers,  and  in  ditches,  and  moist  w'oods  is 
abundant  in  Great  Britain.  The  root  has 
a very  strong  smell,  which  is  dependent  on 
a volatile  oil.  It  is  very  attractive  to  cats. 


and  also  to  rats,  and  is  employed  by  mt- 
cutchers  to  destroy  rats.  It  is  also  employed 
in  medicine  at  the  present  day.  The  root, 
or  more  properly,  the  rhizoma,  with  its  root 
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fibre?,  i?  used  in  medicine.  The  medicinal 
action  i?  chiefly  due  to  the  volatile  oil  and 
extractive. 

TALET.— The  valet  in  small  families  is 
expected  to  assist  as  lootman  also;  but  his 
particular  province  is  to  attend  exclusively 
to  tlie  personal  accommodation  of  his  master. 
Upon  him  he  waits  during  all  times  that  the 
toilet  IS  being  made;  preparing  and  arrang- 
ing every  article  that  may  be  required; 
brushing  and  folding  clothes.  &c.  Theward- 
robe  is  also  placed  under  the  care  of  the 
valet,  and  it  is  his  duty  to  see  that  ne- 
cessary repairs  are  done.  For  wet  weather, 
when  ills  master  may  come  in  from  riding 
or  walking,  the  valet  should  be  always  pre- 
pared, by  having  ready  the  necessary  changes 
bf  linen  and  clothes,  and  by  being  himself 
in  waiting  to  remove  the  damp  clothing, 
and  to  prevent  its  being  injured  m the 
drying.  In  preparing  for  journeys,  the  valet 
should  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  probable 
time  of  his  master’s  absence,  that  he  may 
be  able  to  provide  a sufficiency  of  linen  and 
other  clothing.  At  the  inns,  he  takes  charge 
of  these  supplies,  and,  as  at  home,  maces 
everything  in  readiness  for  the  periods  of 
dressing  and  undressing.  Besides  this,  if 
his  master  be  unattended  by  his  footman,  it 
is  his  duty  to  attend  to  his  acconamodation 
generally,  as  well  as  his  dressing-room. 
Whenever  his  master  needs  his  services,  he 
must  be  at  hand;  even  at  table,  if  more 
than  ordinary  attendance  be  required,  he 
must  be  ready  to  wait.  -By  these  requisites 
It  will  be  seen  that  a valet  should  be  handy 
and  versatile.  A good  education  will  be 
found  of  great  service  in  a situation  of  this 
nature ; and  a knowledgeof  French,  German, 
and  other  European  languages,  will  be  found 
to  enhance  considerably  the  services  of  the 
valet  who  possesses  it. 

VANILLA.— As  the  greater  portion  and 
the  finest  kinds  of  the  vanilla  of  commerce, 
are  imported  from  Vera  Cruz,  the  most 
important  species  must  be  natives  of  Mexico. 
The  fruit  is  tlie  only  part  of  the  plant  that 
is  used.  It  has  a balsamic  odour,  and  a 
warm  agreeable  flavour.  For  these  proper- 
ties it  is  indebted  to  a peculiar  volatile  oil, 
and  to  a considerable  quantity  of  benzoic 
acid.  Tlie  fruit  is  gathered  when  it  gets 
yellow,  and  it  is  first  allowed  to  ferment  for 
two  or  three  days,  it  is  then  laid  in  the  sun 
to  dry,  and  when  about  hall  dried,  it  is 
rubbed  over  wltli  the  oil  of  cocoa ; it  is 
again  exposed  to  the  sun  to  dry,  and  oil 
again  a second  time.  The  fruit  is  tlien 
collected  in  small  bundles,  and  wrapped  up 
in  the  leaves  of  the  Indian  reed.  Neither  in 
Guiana  nor  in  Mexico  is  the  vanilla  plant 
cultivated,  but  the  fruit  is  collected  by  the 
natives,  who  sell  it  to  the  Europeans. 

VANILLA  CIUiAM.-Boil  one  ounce  of 
isinglass  in  a pint  of  milk,  for  ten  minutes, 
taking  care  it  does  not  stick  to  the  bottoin 
of  the  stewpan.  Put  into  it  half  a stick  of 
vanilla,  cover  it  down,  and  let  It  stand  till 
nearly  cold.  Beat  up  the  yolks  of  five  eggs, 
mix  into  them  six  ounces  of  pounded  sugar, 
put  these  into  a stewpan ; take  the  vanilla 
out  of  the  milk,  which  add  to  the  eggs. 
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Mix  them  well  and  stir  the  custard  over  the 
fire  till  It  thickens,  but  do  not  let  it  boil. 
Strain  it  into  a bowl ; keep  stirring  it.  and 
when  on  the  point  of  setting*,  add  three 
pints  of  cream  well  whipped,  mix  it  we.l, 
and  pour  it  into  a mould,  set  it  upon  ice^  till 
wanted,  when  dip  it  for  a moment  into 
warm  water,  wipe  it  dry,  and  turn  over  upon 
a dish. 

VANILLA  CUSTARD  FROTHED.  - 
Sweeten  and  flavour  one  pint  of  milk  with 
vanilla.  Beat  the  whites  of  seven  or  eight 
eo-gs  to  a stiff  froth ; and  when  the  milk 
boils,  take  out  a tablespoonful  of  the  froth 
and  let  it  set  in  the  milk,  turning  it  once. 
Put  it  on  a sieve  to  drain,  then  another,  and 
another.  When  there  is  a sufficient  quantity , 
strain  the  milk,  and  make  it  into  a custard 
In  the  usual  way,  eight  or  nine  eggs  to  a 
pint  of  milk.  Put  the  custard,  when  col(L 
into  a glass  dish,  and  place  the  frothed 
whites  upon  it. 

VARNISH,  roR  Baskets.— Take  either 
red,  black,  or  white  sealing-wax,  whichever 
colour  you  wish  to  make;  to  every  two 
ounces  of  sealing-wax,  add  one  ounce  o5 
spirit  of  wine,  pound  the  wax  fine,  then  sift 
it  through  a fine  lawn  sieve,  till  you  have 
made  it  extremely  fine,  put  it  into  a large 
phial  with  spirits  of  wine,  shake  it,  let  it 
stand  near  the  fire  forty-eight  hours,  shak- 
ing it  often;  then  with  a little  brush,  rub 
your  basket  all  over  with  it,  let  them  dry, 
and  do  them  over  a second  time. 

VARNISH,  FOR  Cardwork.  — Before 
varnishing  cardwork,  it  must  receive  two  or 
three  coats  of  size,  to  prevent  the  absorption 
of  the  varnish  and  any  injury  to  the  design. 
The  size  may  be  made  by  dissolving  a little 
isinglass  in  liot  water,  or  by  boiling  some 
parchment  cuttings  until  dissolved.  In 
either  case  the  solution  must  be  straintd 
through  a piece  of  clean  muslin,  and  lor 
very  nice  purposes  should  be  clarified 
a little  white  of  egg.  A small  clean  brush, 
called  by  painters  a sash  tool,  is  the  best  for 
applying  the  size,  as  well  as  the  varnish. 
A light  delicate  touch  must  be  adopted, 
especially  for  the  first  coat,  lest  the  iuk  or 
colour  be  started  or  smothered. 

VARNISH,  FOR  Drawings.  — Boil 
some  parchment  in  clear  water,  in  a glazed 
pipkin;  until  it  becomes  a fine  clear  size; 
^rain  and  keep  it  for  use ; give  your  work 
two  coats,  observing  to  do  it  quickly  and 
lightly.  When  dry,  apply  the  varnish. 

I VARNISH,  FOR  Grates.- Melt  four 
pounds  of  common  asphaltum,  and  add  two 
i pints  of  linseed  oil,  and  one  gallon  of  oil  of 
turpentine.  This  is  usually  put  up  in  stone- 
ware bottles  for  sale,  and  is  used  with  a paint 
i brush.  If  too  thick,  more  turpentine  may 
; be  added. 

j VARNISH,  FOR  Papf.r  H-vncings.— 
The  clieapest  kind  is  ordinary  turpeiitim 
varnisli,  wliich  can  be  bought  for  three 
slillliiigs  a gallon.  Another  kind  is  paper  or 
crystal  varnisli,  flic  price  of  wlilcli  is  six 
glilllings  per  gallon,  but  owing  to  tlie  great 
proportion  of  turiientine  which  these  con- 
tain, they  are  not  to  be  iependeJ  on  for  use 
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or  durability.  The  best  low-priced  varnish 
tliat  can  be  used  for  the  purpose  is  oak 
varnish,  wliich  costs  from  ten  to  twelve 
siiillings  per  gallon.  The  body  of  this  con- 
sists chiefly  of  oil;  it  is  therefore  durable, 
not  apt  to  crack,  and  presents  a smooth 
glossy  surface.  In  all  cases  the  wall  should 
have  two  coats  of  size  before  the  varnish  is 
laid  on. 

VARNISH,  FOR  Sealing  Wax.— The 
method  of  making  the  varnish  or  japan  is 
very  easy,  being  simply  reducing  the  wax 
to  a coarse  powder,  and  pouring  the  best 
spirits  of  wine  on  it  in  a bottle,  and  letting 
It  gradually  dissolve  without  heat,  shaking 
the  bottie  occasionally,  till  it  is  all  dissolved. 
A two  ounce  stick  of  the  best  wax  will  be 
enough  for  a quarter  of  a pint  of  spirits. 
Recollect  that  much  depends  on  the  goodness 
of  the  sealing  wax,  and  that  you  may  vary 
the  colour  of  the  varnish  by  using  different 
coloured  wax.  As  this  varnish  dries  very 
quickly,  it  should  not  be  made  until  it  is 
wanted  for  use. 

VARNISH,  TO  PoLisn.— Take  two  ounces 
of  tripoli  powdered,  put  it  in  an  earthen  pot 
with  water  to  cover  it,  then  take  a piece  of 
white  flannel,  lay  it  over  a piece  of  cork  or 
rubber,  and  proceed  to  polish  the  varnish, 
always  wetting  it  with  the  tripoli  and  water. 
It  will  be  known,  when  the  process  is 
finished,  by  wiping  a part  of  the  work  with 
a sponge  and  observing  whether  there  is  a 
fair  even  gloss.  When  this  is  the  case,  take 
a bit  of  mutton  suet  and  fine  flour,  and 
clean  the  work. 

VARNISH,  WHITE.— The  white  varnish 
used  for  toys  is  made  of  saudarac,  eight 
•ounces ; mastic,  two  ounces ; Canada 
balsam,  four  ounces ; alcohol,  one  quart. 
This  is  white  and  drying.  Varnish  for 
objects  of  the  toilet  table,  such  as  work- 
boxes,  card  cases,  &c.,  is  made  of  gum 
sandarac,  six  ounces  ; elemi  (genuine)  four 
ounces ; animi,  one  ounce ; camphor,  half 
an  ounce  ; rectified  spirit,  one  ounce.  Melt 
slowly.  These  ingredients  may,  of  course, 
be  lessened  in  proportion. 

VASES,  FOR  Flowers.— Vases  of  many 
forms,  rustic  or  classic,  may  be  intro- 
duced with  good  effect  for  containing  flowers 
in  puts,  or  otherwise;  being  raised  on  stone 
pedestals,  or  any  other  appropriate  point 
which  the  garden  or  its  adjuncts  may  afford. 
'J'he  rustic  vase  should  have  the  ornamental 
part  made  of  plaited  osiers  nailed  on  rough 
wood.  The  classical  vase  may  be  obtained 
in  an  endless  variety  of  shapes  in  cast-iron 
or  composition,  to  resemble  free-stone. 

VEAL  A LA  BOURGEOIS.  -Cut  lean 
pieces  of  veal,  lard  them  with  bacon,  and 
season  with  pepper  and  salt,  beaten  mace, 
cloves,  nutiiieg,  and  chopped  parsley.  I’ut 
slices  of  fat  bacon  into  a stewpan,  lay  tlie 
veal  on  them,  cover  the  pan,  and  set  It  over 
the  fire  for  eight  or  ten  minutes  to  heat  it. 

'I  hen  with  a brisk  fire  brown  the  veal  on 
both  sides,  and  sliake  some  Hour  over  it. 
J'our  in  a quart  of  good  gravy,  cover  close, 
and  stew  it  gently  till  done.  Take  out  the 
slices  of  bacon,  skim  off  the  fat,  and  beat 


up  the  yolks  of  three  eggs  with  some  of  the 
gravy.  Mix  all  together,  and  stir  one  way 
till  smooth  and  thick,  take  it  up,  lay  the 
meat  in  a dish,  and  pour  the  sauce  over  it. 
Garnish  with  lemon,  and  serve  hot. 

VEAL  A LA  MODE. — Take  about  eleven 
pounds  of  the  breast  of  veal,  cut  it  into 
pieces  of  three  or  four  ounces  each,  put 
three  or  four  of  dripping ; mince  a couple 
of  large  onions,  and  put  them  into  a large 
deep  stewpan;  as  soon  as  it  is  quite  hot, 
flour  the  meat,  put  it  into  the  stewpan, 
keep  stirring  it  with  a wooden  spoon  ; when 
it  has  been  on  about  ten  minutes,  dredge  it 
with  flour,  and  keep  doing  so  till  you  have 
stirred  in  as  much  as  you  think  will  thicken 
it;  then  cover  it  with  boiling  water  (it  will 
take  about  a gallon),  adding  it  by  degrees, 
and  stirring  it  together;  skim  it  when  it 
boils,  and  then  put  in  one  drachm  of  ground 
black  pepper,  two  of  allspice,  and  two  bay 
leaves  ; set  the  pan  by  the  side  of  the  Are, 
or  at  a distance  over  it,  and  let  it  stew  very 
slowly  for  about  three  hours  ; when  you  find 
the  meat  sufficiently  tender,  put  it  into  a 
tureen,  and  it  is  ready  for  table. 

VEAL  BLANQUETTE.— Take  the  re- 
mains of  roast  veal,  cut  it  in  small  pieces, 
or  mince  it .flne,  having  cut  oil'  the  outside 
skin,  melt  in  a stewpan  a piece  of  butter, 
some  flour,  salt,  pepper,  and  a bundle  of 
parsley;  warm  the  veal  in  this  sauce, 
having  added  a little  white  stock,  or  some 
milk  seasoned  with  nutmeg  and  mace.  Just 
before  you  serve,  have  the  yolks  of  three 
eggs  well  beaten  with  the  juice  of  a lemon  ; 
add  this  to  the  blanquette,  let  it  warm,  but 
not  boil,  or  the  eggs  will  curdle.  Serve  hot 
with  sippets  of  Dread.  You  may  vary  the 
flavour  by  leaving  out  the  parsley  and  using 
lemon-peel.  Blanquettes  of  chicken  or  turkey 
are  made  the  same  way.  Occasionally  you 
might  leave  out  the  yolks  of  eggs  and  add 
stock,  with  the  flour  browned,  and  a lew 
pickled  mushrooms. 

VEAL  BOILED. — Veal  must  be  put  in 
plenty  of  boiling  water,  and  be  most  care- 
fully skimmed,  or  it  will  look  dirty  and 
brown.  Some  cooks  use  a fourth  part  of 
milk,  and  this  has  an  advantage  in  avoiding 
the  e.vtraction  of  the  juices.  The  time  is  in 
accordance  with  the  general  rule.  The  parts 
boiled  are  the  knuckle,  the  fillet,  stuffed  as 
for  roasting,  and  the  breast  with  its  sweet- 
bread. Bacon  or  ham  are  eaten  with  it ; 
and  for  sauce,  either  parsley  and  butter,  or 
white  sauce,  or  by  some  people,  onion  sauce. 
The  water  in  which  veal  is  boiled  makes 
good  stock  with  additions ; but  if  milk  is 
used,  it  soon  turns  sour. 

VEAL  BOMBARDED. — Cutout  the  bone 
of  a lillel  of  veal,  aud  till  up  the  place  with 
a good  forcemeat.  Then  make  cuts  all 
round  the  fillet,  at  about  an  inch  distance 
from  each  other.  Fill  one  with  forcemeat, 
another  with  boiled  spinach,  a third  with 
crumbs  of  bread,  chopped  oysters,  and  beef 
marrow,  and  so  on.  Wrap  the  caul  close 
round  it,  and  put  it  into  a deep  pot,  with 
about  a pint  of  water.  Make  a paste  to 
lay  over  it.  When  taken  out  of  the  oven, 
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skim  off  the  fat,  and  put  the  gravy  into  a 
stewpan  with  a spoonful  of  mushroom 
ketchup,  one  of  lemon-pickle,  five  boiled 
artichoke  bottoms  cut  into  quarters,  two 
spoonfuls  of  browning,  with  halt  an  ounce 
of  morels  and  truffles. 

VEAL  BOUILLON.— Take  a slice  of  veal, 
with  a slice  of  ham  or  bacon ; set  them  in  a 
stewpan  for  half  an  hour,  turning  both  to 
procure  a nice  colour;  then  have  in  the 
soup-pot  some  boiling  water,  put  in  the 
meat,  add  onions,  carrots,  and  half  a pound 
of  beef  to  help  the  flavour,  and  let  it  stew 
slowly  till  done;  skim  it  well,  it  lor 
invalids,  leave  out  the  bacon  and  beet,  ana 
add  chervil  or  rice. 

VEAL,  Breast,  Collared.  — Take  a 
breast  of  veal,  pick  off  all  the  fat  meat  from 
the  bones  ; beat  up  the  yolks  of  two  eggs, 
aud  rub  it  over  with  a feather;  take  some 
crumbs  of  bread,  a little  grated  nutmeg, 
some  beaten  mace,  and  a little  pepper  and 
salt,  a few  sweet  herbs,  a little  lemon-peel 
cut  small,  and  strewed  over  it ; put  a thick 
skewer  into  it  to  keep  it  together ; roll  it  up 
tight,  and  bind  it  very  close  with  twine; 
roil  a veal  caul  over  it.  and  roast  it  an  hour 
and  a quarter ; before  it  is  taken  up,  take 
off  the  caul,  sprinkle  some  salt  over  it,  and 
baste  it  with  butter.  Let  the  Are  be  brisk, 
and  the  veal  of  a fine  brown  when  it  is 
taken  up;  cut  it  into  three  or  four  slices, 
lay  it  in  the  dish,  boil  the  sweetbread,  cut  it 
into  slices,  and  lay  round  it;  pour  oyer  it 
white  sauce,  which  must  be  made  as  follows : 
a pint  of  good  veal  gravy,  halt  an  anchoyy, 
a teaspoonlul  of  mushroom  powder  ; let  it 
boil  up.  then  put  in  half  a pint  of  milk  and 
the  yolk  of  two  eggs  well  beaten  ; just  stir 
it  over  the  Are,  but  do  not  let  it  boil  or  the 
milk  will  curdle ; put  in  some  pickled  mush 
rooms  just  before  it  is  sent  to  table. 

VEAL,  Breast,  Forced.  — To  force 
the  breast,  cut  the  ends  of  the  bones 
on  both  sides;  raise  the  veal  from  the 
bones,  and  put  on  it  a forcemeat  with  some 
veal  pounded,  some  sausage-meat,  parsley, 
shallots,  salt,  pepper,  and  nutmeg,  all 
chopped  ; mix  well  together,  and  lay  on  the 
breast  of  veal;  roll  up  the  veal,  and  sew  the 
meat  with  a large  needle  and  twine,  or  coarse 
thread,  to  prevent  the  forcemeat  escaping ; 
lay  slices  of  fat  bacon  at  the  bottom  ot  the 
stewpan,  and  put  in  the  breast  of  veal,  with 
some  stock,  salt,  pepper,  and  a bundle  ot 
herbs.  At  the  end  of  three  hours  slow 
stirring,  take  away  the  twine ; after  taking 
the  meat  out  of  the  sauce,  strain  the  latter, 
having  carefully  skimmed  it:  add  a little 
flour,  and,  when  warm,  pour  the  sauce  over 
the  veal,  and  serve,  garnished  with  lemon. 
Cut  off  the  gristle  before  you  cook  this 
dioh. 


VEAL.  Breast,  iNlIoTcn  roTCit.--Cut 
the  brisket  of  a breast  of  veal  into  little 
pieces,  and  every  bone  asunder:  then  iiour 
it,  and  put  half  a pound  of  butter  Into  a 
stewpan.  When  it  is  hot.  throw  it  into  the 
veal ; fry  it  all  over  a light  brown,  and  then 
have  ready  a teakettle  of  boiling  water; 
pour  it  Into  the  stewpan,  fill  it  up,  and  stir 
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it  round;  throw  in  a pint  of  green  peas,  a 
whole  lettuce,  washed  clean,  two  or  three 
blades  of  mace,  a little  whole  pepper,  tied  in 
a muslin  rag,  a little  bundle  of  sweet  herbs, 
a small  onion,  stuck  with  a few  cloves,  and 
a little  salt;  cover  it  close,  and  let  it  stew 
an  hour,  or  tili  it  be  boiled  to  your  palate 
if  you  would  have  soup  made  of  it ; but  if 
you  would  have  any  sauce  to  eat  with  the 
veal,  you  must  stew  it  till  there  be  just 
as  much  as  you  would  have  for  sauce,  and 
season  it  with  salt  to  your  palate;  take  out 
the  onion,  sweet  herbs,  and  spice,  and  pour 
nt  altogether  into  a dish.  If  you  have  no 
peas,  pare  three  or  four  cucumbers,  scoop 
out  the  pulp,  and  cut  into  thin  pieces; 
then  take  four  or  five  heads  of  celery,  washed 
clean,  and  cut  the  white  part  small.  When 
you  have  no  lettuces,  take  the  small  hearts  of 
savoys,  or  the  little  young  sprouts.  If  you 
would  make  a very  nice  dish  of  it,  fill  the 
inside  of  the  lettuce  with  forcemeat,  tie 
the  top  close  with  a thread,  and  stew  it 
till  there  be  just  enough  for  the  sauce;  set 
the  lettuce  in  the  middle,  and  the  veal 
around  ; pour  the  sauce  all  over  it ; garnish 
the  dish  with  rasped  bread,  made  into  figures 
with  your  fingers. 

VEAL,  Breast,  Boasted.  — Let  the 
caul  remain  skewered  over  the  joint  till 
within  half  an  hour  of  its  being  ready  for 
table;  place  it  at  a moderate  distance  from 
a brisk  fire,  baste  it  constantly,  and,  in 
about  an  hour  and  a half,  remove  the  cmil, 
flour  the  joint,  and  let  it  brown.  Disli, 
pour  melted  butter  over  it,  and  serve  it  with 
a out  lemon,  and  any  other  of  the  usual 
accompaniments  to  veal.  It  may  be  gar- 
nished with  fried  balls  of  the  forcemeat, 
about  the  size  of  a walnut. 

VEAL,  Breast,  Stewed  — Cut  a piece 
off  each  end,  and  make  a f orcemeat  as  fol- 
lows:—boil  the  sweetbread,  cut  it  very 
small,  add  grated  bread,  a little  beef  suet, 
two  eggs,  a little  milk,  some  nutmeg,  salL 
and  pepper ; mix  it  well  together,  and 
the  thin  part  of  the  breast  with  some  ot  it ; 
the  rest  make  up  into  little  balls,  and  ; 
skewer  the  skin  close  down,  flour,  and  boil 
it  in  a cloth,  in  milk  and  water ; mal^  some 
gravy  of  the  ends  that  were  cut  ofl^,  with 
half  a pint  of  oysters,  the  juice  of  a lemon, 
and  a piece  of  butter,  rolled  m flour. 
When  the  veal  is  done,  put  it  in  the  dish, 
garnish  with  the  balls,  and  pour  the  sauce 
over  It. 

VEAL.  Breast,  with  Peas.— Cut  a 
breast,  or  a portion,  in  pieces,  fry  them  with 
a little  butter,  an  onion,  and  a cabbage 
lettuce,  shred  small.  When  browned,  add  a 
little  flour;  shake  it  well  together;  then 
add  a small  quantity  of  broth  or  water;  let 
it  stew  gently.  When  the  veal  is  three  parts 
done,  take  a quart  of  peas,  put  them  m 
water,  and  moisten  them  with  a little  butter, 
so  that  they  adhere  together;  take  away 
nearly  all  the  gravy  from  the  veal,  and  put 
ill  the  peas.  When  both  are  done,  add 
nepper,  salt,  and  a little  pounded  sugar ; 
thicken  the  peas  with  flour  and  butter; 
dish  the  veal,  and  pour  the  peas  over. 
There  should  be  very  little  sauce  with  peas. 
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VEAL  BKOTH. — Put  two  pounds  of  veal, 
with  some  sweet  herbs,  and  ten  peppercorns, 
into  a clean  tin  saucepan,  with  four  quarts  of 
water;  simmer  to  two  quarts,  and  clear  olf  the 
t at  when  cold.  Add  one  onion,  if  approved. 
To  remove  the  fat,  take  it  off  wlien  cold,  as 
clear  as  possible ; and  if  there  be  still  any 
remaining,  lay  a bit  of  clean  blotting-paper 
on  the  broth  when  in  the  basin,  and  it  will 
take  up  every  particle ; or,  if  the  broth  is 
wanted  before  there  is  time  to  let  it  get 
cold,  put  a piece  of  cork  up  the  narrow  end 
of  the  funnel,  pour  the  broth  into  it,  let  it 
stand  for  a tew  minutes,  and  the  fat  will 
rise  to  the  top  ; remove  the  cork,  and  draw 
off  in  a basin  as  much  of  the  broth  as  is 
wanted,  which  will  be  perfectly  free  from 
fat. 

VEAL  CAKE —Boil  six  eggs  hard,  cut 
in  halves,  and  lay  some  of  the  pieces  at  the 
bottom  of  an  earthenware  pot;  then  shake 
in  chopped  parsley,  some  slices  of  veal  and 
ham,  about  two  inches  square,  and  then  eggs 
again,  repeating  the  parsley  and  seasoning 
after  each  layer  until  the  pot  is  full.  Pour 
in  sufficient  water  to  cover  it,  lay  about  an 
ounce  of  butter  on  the  top,  tie  it  over  with 
thick  paper  doubled,  and  bake  about  one 
hour.  Then  press  close  together  with  a 
spoon,  and  let  it  stand  till  cold.  If  put  into 
a mould  instead  of  the  pot,  it  forms  a hand- 
some supper  dish. 

VEAL.  Cold,  to  Dress.— Take  a piece 
of  veal  that  has  been  roasted  (but  not  over- 
<lone),  cut  it  into  thin  slices,  take  from  it 
the  skin  and  gristle,  put  some  butter  over 
the  fire,  vvith  somechopped  onions,  fry  them 
a little,  then  shake  some  flour  over  them ; 
shake  the  pan  round,  and  put  in  some  veal 
stock,  gravy,  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  and 
some  spice;  then  put  in  the  veal  with  the 
yolks  of  two  eggs  ; beat  up  with  butter  a 
grated  nutmeg,  some  parsley  shred  small, 
.•<ome  lemon-peel  grated,  and  a little  juice; 
stir  it  one  way  till  it  is  thick  and  smooth, 
and  put  it  in  the  dish. 

VEAL  COLLOPS.— Cut  them  about  flve 
inches  long,  not  so  broad,  and  not  too  thin  ; 
rub  tliem  with  eggs,  and  strew  over  them 
crumbs  of  grated  bread,  parsley  chopped, 
grated  lemon- peel,  pepper,  salt,  and  nutmeg, 
with  a few  leaves  of  thyme  shred  small ; set 
them  before  the  lire  in  a Dutch  oven,  baste 
them,  and,  when  nicely  brown,  turn  them; 
thicken  some  rich  gravy  with  some  flour, 
add  ketchup,  cayenne,  mushrooms,  and  hard 
yolks  of  eggs.  Boil  this  up,  and  pour  it  over 
them. 

VE.VL  CURRIED. -Cut  part  of  a breast 
'^"e."-'  in  moderate  sized  pieces  ; put  it  in  a 
stewpi.  \vith  an  onion  and  a shallot  sliced 
hue,  a 8-.g  qc  1^,1,011.  one  ounce  of  butter,  a 
little  par and  thyme,  and  a lablespoon- 
iul  ol  c"''-. powder,  mixed  with  the  suTiie 
quantity  j-  jjour  ; let  the  whole  stew 
together  u.ji  is  slightly  brown; 

add  sullicie  or  water  lor  the  sauce  ; 

let  it  boll  ge  |y  veal  is  dtme ; strain 

the  sauce  thr  ^ sieve,  pour  it  over  the 
veal  quite  lu  gtrye  with  rice  in  a 
separate  dish. 


VEAL  CUSTARD. — Pour,  boiling,  a pint 
of  rich,  clear  pale  veal  gravy  on  six  fresh 
eggs,  which  have  been  well  beaten  and 
strained;  sprinkle  in  directly  the  grated 
rind  of  a fine  lemon  and  a little  cayenne, 
some  salt,  if  needed,  and  a quarter  of  a tea- 
spoonful of  mace.  Put  a paste  border  round 
the  dish.  Pour  in,  first,  two  ounces  of 
clarified  butter,  and  then  the  other  ingre- 
dients ; bake  the  custard  in  a very  slow 
oven,  from  twenty-live  to  thirty  minutes,  or 
until  it  is  quite  firm  in  the  middle,  and  send 
it  to  table  with  a little  good  gravy.  Very 
highly  flavoured  game  stock,  in  which  a 
few  mushrooms  have  been  stewed,  may  be 
used  for  this  dish  with  great  advantage  in 
lieu  of  veal  gravy  ; and  a sauce  made  of  the 
smallest  mushroom  buttons  may  be  served 
with  it  in  either  case.  The  mixture  can  be 
baked  in  a whole  paste,  if  preferred  so,  or 
in  well  buttered  cups;  then  turned  out  and 
covered  tvith  the  sauce  before  it  is  sent  to 
table. 

igg"  Rich  veal  or  game  stock,  1 pint ; fresh 
eggs,  6;  lemon,  rind  of  1 ; mace,  j teaspoon- 
ful ; salt  and  cayenne  pepper,  to  season ; 
butter,  2ozs. 

VEAL  CUTLETS.— Put  the  cutlets  in 
a frying-pan,  with  salt,  pepper,  parsley, 
shallots  chopped  fine ; moisten  the  whole 
with  melted  butter,  and  put  the  pan  on  a 
very  quick  fire.  When  the  cutlets  are  done 
on  one  side,  turn  them  on  the  other,  tilt 
done  enough  ; add  a little  flour,  browned 
with  butter.  After  you  have  taken  out  the 
cutlets,  and  a little  stock,  let  it  come  to  the 
boil,  and  pour  the  sauce  over  the  cutlets, 

VEAL  CUTLETS,  with  Bacon.— Raise 
the  flesh  entire  from  the  upper  side  of  the 
best  end  of  a neck  of  veal,  free  it  from  the 
skin,  and  from  the  greater  portion  of  the 
fat ; slice  it  equally  into  cutlets,  a little 
more  than  a quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  brush 
them  with  eggs,  strew  them  with  fine  bread 
crumbs,  and  fry  them  of  a light  brown. 
Toast,  or  fry  apart,  as  many  small  slices  ot 
bacon  as  there  are  cutlets,  and  let  them  be 
trimmed  nearly  to  the  same  shape ; place 
them  alternately  on  their  edges  round  the 
inside  of  a hot  dish  (so  as  to  form  a sort  of 
chain),  and  pour  into  the  middle  some  rich 
gravy  made  in  the  pan,  and  very  slightly 
flavoured  with  shallot;  or,  substitute  for 
this  some  good  mushroom  sauce.  Savoury 
herbs,  grated  lemon  rind,  nutmeg  or  mace, 
salt,  and  white  pepper,  or  cayenne,  should 
be  mixed  with  the  bread  crumbs,  in  the  same 
proportions,  or  they  may  be  varied  at  plea- 
sure. A cheek  of  bacon  is  best  adapted  to 
this  dish. 

VEAL,  Dietetic  Piiopeuties  of.  — 
This  flesh  contains  a greater  proportion  of 
gelatine  than  lamb,  and  is  much  more  diffi- 
cult of  digestion.  In  order  to  obtain  good 
veal,  the  calf  should  be  fed  on  the  mother’s 
milk  until  it  is  six  weeks  old  ; but,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  practice  of  lecding  calves 
with  milk  adulterated  with  chalk,  and  other 
irregular  methods  adopted  in  rearing  them, 
the  flesh  is  deprived  of  its  due  proportion 
of  irbrin,  and  its  alimentary  properties  are 
thereby  greatly  deteriorated. 
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VEAL,  Fillet.  Fricasseed.  — Take 
gome  slices  Of  cooked  Veal,  and  put  them  into 
a stewpan  with  water,  a bundle  of  sweet 
herbs,  a blade  of  mace,  and  let  it  stew  till 
tender ; then  take  out  the  herbs,  add  a little 
flour  and  butter  boiled  together,  to  thicken 
It  a little, ; then  add  half  a pint  of  milk,  and 
the  yolk  of  an  egg,  beat  very  fine ; add 
gome  pickled  mushrooms ; but  some  fresh 
mushrooms  should  be  put  in  first,  if  they  are 
to  be  had  ; keep  stirring  it  till  it  boils,  and 
then  add  the  juice  of  a lemon ; stir  it  well 
to  keep  it  from  curdling,  then  put  it  into  a 
dish,  and  garnish  it  with  lemon. 

VEAL,  Fillet,  Roasted. —Take  out 
the  bone,  and  put  a good  roll  of  force- 
meat under  the  flap,  dividing  first  with  a 
sharp  knife  the  skin  from  the  meat,  suffl- 
cienily  to  admit  the  quantity  required; 
secure  it  well,  truss  the  veal  firmly  into 
crood  shape,  place  it  at  a distance  from  the 
lire  at  first,  and  baste  it  with  butter.  The 
outside  will  have  a richer  crust  of  browning 
if  the  meat  be  washed,  wiped  tolerably  dry, 
and  well  floured,  before  it  is  laid  to  the  fire. 
It  should  be  carefully  watched,  and  basted 
ofien,  that  the  lat  may  not  burn.  Pour 
melted  butter  over  it  after  it  is  dished, 
and  serve  with  it  a boiled  cheek  of  bacon 
and  a lemon.  Roast  it  from  three  hours 
and  a half  to  four  hours  and  a half,  according 
to  its  size.  . ,, 

VEAL.  Fillet,  Stewed.— StulT  it,  half 
bake  it  with  a little  water  in  the  dish,  then 
stew  it  with  the  liquor,  some  good  stock 
gravy,  and  a little  sherry.  Vhen  done, 
thicken  it  with  flour;  add  ketchup,  cayenne, 
a little  salt,  juice  of  lemon,  boil  it  up  and 

S6rV6 

VEAL,  FRICANDEAU.— This  is  usually 
stewed,  or  rather  bruised,  sufficiently  tender 
to  be  bruised  with  a spoon,  and  requires  no 
carving;  but  the  fat  (or  under  part  of  the 
fillet)  attached  to  it,  which  is  sometimes,  but 
not  invariably,  served  with  It,  may  be  carved 
in  even  slices. 

VEAL  GRAVY.— When  all  the  meat  has 
been  taken  from  a knuckle  of  veal,  divide  the 
bones,  and  lay  them  in  a stewpan  with  a 
pound  of  the  scrag  of  a neck,  an  ounce  of 
lean  bacon,  a bunch  of  parsley,  a little 
thyme,  a bit  of  lemon-peel,  and  a dessert- 
spoonful of  pepper;  add  as  much  water  as 
will  cover  them.  Boil  and  skim  it;  stop  the 
pot  down  close,  and  let  it  stand  till  cold ; 
Then  strain  it.  and  take  the  jelly  from  the 
sediments.  Pound  some  mace  fine,  and  boil 
it  with  two  spoonfuls  of  water,  and  add  to 
the  gravy.  If  cream  is  to  be  put  to  it,  do 
not  add  the  salt  until  the  gravy  comes  off 
the  fire. 

VEAL  TIARICOT.-Take  a neck  or 
breast  of  veal  (if  the  neck,  cut  the  bone 
short),  and  half-roast  it,  then  put  it  into  a 
stewpan  just  covered  with  brown  stock 
gravy,  and  when  nearly  done,  have  ready  a 
pint  of  boiled  peas,  cucumber  pared,  and 
TWO  cabbage  lettuces,  cut  in  quarters,  stewed 
in  brown  gravy,  with  a few  forcemeat  balls 
ready  fried,  jiut  them  into  the  veal,  and  then 
let  them  simmer;  when  the  veal  is  in  the 
dish,  pour  the  sauce  and  peas  over  it,  and 
lay  the  lettuce  and  balls  round  it. 
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VEAL,  JoiXTS  OF— The  various  joint.s 
of  veal  are  illustrated  in  the  accoinpanying 


figure  of  a calf,  and  are  as  follows  : 1.  Ixiin, 
or  best  end.  2.  Loin,  chump  end.  3.  Fillet. 
4.  Hind-knuckle.  5.  Fore-knuckle.  (i. 
Neck,  best  end.  1.  Neck,  scrag  end.  8. 
Bladebone.  9.  Breast,  bestend.  10.  Breast, 
brisket  end.  11  Head. 

VEAL,  Knuckle,  Boiled.  — Veal 
should  be  well  boiled.  A knuckle  of  six 
pounds  will  take  nearly  two  hours.  The 
neck  must  be  also  well  boiled  in  a good  deal 


of  water ; if  it  is  boiled  in  a cloth,  it  will  be 
white;  pour  over  it  parsley  and  butter,  and 
serve  with  tongue,  bacon,  or  pickled  pork, 

or  it  may  be  sterved  white. 

VEAL,  Knuckle,  Hashed.  — Boil  a 
knuckle  of  veal  till  it  is  tender,  then  take  a 
little  of  the  liquor  it  was  boiled  in.  and  put 
it  into  a stewpan  with  a little  milk,  a blade 
of  mace,  one  anchovy,  a bit  ol  lemoii-peei; 
letthese  simmer  till  the  anchovy  is  disso  ved, 
then  strain  the  liquor,  and  put  in  a little 
milk  with  a bit  of  butter  rolled  in  flour; 
cut  the  veal  into  thin  slices,  and  let  them 
stew  together  till  the  gravy  is  of  a proper 
thickness,  shake  the  pan  round  often  ; poach 
five  or  six  eggs,  and  boil  some  small  slices 
of  bacon,  lay  the  eggs  upon  the  bacon  round 
the  veal,  and  lay  chopped  parsley  between. 

VEAL  KNUCKLE  RAGOUT.-Ciit  in 
small  thick  slices  the  flesh  of  a knuckle  of 
veal,  season  it  with  a little  fine  salt  and 
white  pepper,  flour  It  lightly,  and  fry  it  in 
butter  to  a pale  brown,  lay  it  into  a very 
clean  stewpan  or  saucepan,  and  Just  cover  it 
with  boiling  water;  skim  it  clean,  and  add 
to  it  a faggot  of  tliyine  and  parsley,  the 
white  part  of  a head  of  celery,  a small 
quantity  of  cayenne,  and  a blade  or  two  of 
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mace ; stew  it  very  softly  from  an  hour  and 
three-quarters  to  two  hours  and  a half. 
Thicken  and  enrich  the  gravy  If  needful  with 
rice, flour, and  mushroom  ketchup.orHarvey’s 
sauce,  or  with  a large  teaspoonful  of  flour, 
mixed  with  a slice  of  butter,  a little  good 
store-  sauce  and  a glass  of  sherry  or  Madeira. 
Fried  forcemeat  balls  may  be  added  at  plea- 
sure. With  an  additional  quantity  of  water, 
or  of  broth  (made  with  the  bones  of  the 
joint),  a pint  and  a half  of  young  green  peas 
stewed  with  the  veal,  for  an  hour,  will  give 
an  agreeable  variety  of  this  dish. 

VEAL,  Loin,  Minced.— Having  roasted 
a fine  loin  of  veal,  take  it  up,  and  carefully 
remove  the  skin  from  the  back  part  of  it  with- 
out breaking  ; cut  out  all  the  lean  meat,  but 
mind  and  leave  the  end  whole,  to  hold  the 
following  mincemeat:— Mince  all  the  meat 
very  fine,  with  the  kidney  part,  put  it  into 
a little  veal  gravy,  enough  to  moisten  it, 
with  the  gravy  that  comes  from  the  loin; 
put  in  a little  pepper  and  salt,  some  lemon- 
peel  shred  fine,  the  yolk  of  three  eggs,  a 
spoonful  of  ketchup,  and  thicken  it  with  a 
little  butter  rolled  in  flour  ; give  it  a shake 
or  two  over  the  fire,  and  put  it  into  the  loin, 
then  pull  the  skin  over  it.  If  the  skin 
should  not  cover  it,  make  it  brown  with  a 
hot  iron,  or  put  it  into  an  oven  for  a quarter 
of  an  hour.  Send  it  up  hot,  and  garnish 
with  lemon. 

VEAL,  Loin,  Stewed.— Take  part  of  a 
loin  of  veal,  the  chump  end  will  do,  put  it 
into  a large,  thick,  well-tinned,  iron  sauce- 
pan, or  into  a stewpan,  with  about  a couple 
of  ounces  of  butter,  and  shake  it  over  a 
moderate  fire  until  it  begins  to  brown;  flour 
the  veal  well  all  over,  lay  it  into  the  sauce- 

E'ln,  and  when  it  is  of  a fine,  equal,  light 
rowp,  pour  gradually  in  veal  broth  gravy, 
or  boiling  water,  to  nearly  half  its  depth; 
add  a little  sauce,  one  or  tvvo  sliced  carrots, 
a small  onion,  or  more  when  the  flavour  is 
much  liked,  and  a bunch  of  parsley ; stew 
the  veal  very  softly  for  an  hour  or  rather 
more,  then  turn  it,  and  let  it  stew  for  nearly 
or  quite  another  hour,  or  longer,  should  it 
not  be  perfectly  tender.  Dish  the  joint, 
skim  all  the  fat  from  the  gravy,  and  strain 
it  over  the  meat,  or  keep  the  joint  hot  while 
it  is  rapidly  reduced  to  a richer  consistency. 

VEAL,  Loin,  to  Koast. — Skewer  down 
the  flap,  place  the  joint  at  a moderate 
distance  from  a good  fire,  keep  it  constantly 
basted,  and  be  especially  careful  not  to  allow 
the  kidney-fat  to  burn;  to  prevent  this,  and 
to  ensure  the  good  appearance  of  the  joint, 
a buttered  paper  is  often  fastened  round  the 
loin,  and  removed  about  half  an  hour  before 
it  is  taken  from  the  fire.  Egg  sauce  and 
brown  gravy  may  be  served  with  roast 
loin  or  breast  of  veal.  Separate  the  skin 
from  the  flank  with  a sharp  knife,  quite 
from  the  end  to  the  place  where  the  force- 
meat is  to  be  put,  and  then  skewer  the  whole 
very  securely  ; when  the  veal  is  not  papered, 
dredge  it  well  with  flour  soon  after  It  is  laid 
down  to  the  fire ; two  hours  to  two  and  a 
half  hours. 

VEAL,  MINCED. — Cut  the  veal  very  fine, 
but  do  not  chop  it,  take  a little  white  gravy 
or  water,  but  gravy  is  better,  a little  milk,  a 


bit  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  and  grated 
lemon-peel,  let  these  boil  til!  like  a fine  thick 
cream,  flour  the  veal,  shake  a little  salt  and 
some  white  pepper  over  it ; pul  it  into  the 
saucepan  to  the  other  ingredients,  and  let  it 
be  quite  hot;  it  must  not  boil  after  the  veal 
is  in,  or  it  will  be  hard  before  it  is  taken  up. 
If  it  is  agreeable  put  sippets  under  it. 

VEAL  Miroton.— Chop  very  fine  some 
cold  dressed  veal  and  ham  or  bacon,  mix  it 
with  a slice  of  crumb  of  bread  soaked  in 
milk  and  squeezed  dry,  two  onions  chopped 
and  browned,  a little  salt,  pepper,  and  a 
little  cream.  Put  all  these  ingredients  into  a 
stewpan  until  they  are  hot,  and  are  well  mixed 
together ; then  add  one  or  two  eggs  accord- 
ing to  the  quality,  butter  a mould,  put  in  the 
whole  and  bake  it  in  an  oven  until  it  is 
brown ; turn  it  out  of  the  mould,  and  serve 
with  fresh  gravy. 

VEAL,  Neck,  Braised. — Cut  off  the 
ends  of  the  long  bones,  and  saw  off  the 
chine-bones,  raise  the  skin  of  the  fillet,  lay 
it  very  close,  and  tie  it  up  neatly.  Put  the 
scrag  end,  a little  lean  bacon  or  ham,  an 
onion,  two  carrots,  two  heads  of  celery,  and 
about  a glass  of  Madeira  wine  into  a stew- 
pan. Lay  on  them  the  neck,  add  a little 
water,  and  stew  it  two  hours,  or  till  it  is 
tender,  but  not  too  much.  Strain  off  the 
liquor,  mix  a little  flour  and  butter  in  a 
stewpan  till  brown,  stir  some  of  the  liquor 
in,  and  boil  it  up,  skim  it  nicely,  and  squeeze 
orange  or  lemon-juice  into  it,  and  serve  with 
the  meat.  The  bacon  should  be  browned 
with  a salamander  and  glazed.  It  may  also 
be  served  with  spinach  or  sorrel. 

VEAL,  Neck,  Stewed. — Take  the  best 
end  of  the  neck,  put  it  into  a stewpan  with 
some  boiling  water,  some  salt,  whole  pepper, 
and  cloves  tied  in  a bit  of  muslin,  an  onion, 
a piece  of  lemon-peel,  stew  this  till  tender; 
take  out  spice  and  peel,  put  in  a little  milk 
and  flour  mi.xed,  some  celery  ready  boiled 
and  cut  into  lengths,  boil  it  up,  then  serve. 

VEAL  OLIVES. -Cut  them  thin  from 
the  fillet  (if  it  is  large,  one  slice  will  make 
three),  rub  over  them  some  yolk  of  egg, 
strevv  on  them  some  bread  crumbs  mixed 
with  parsley,  and  parsley  chopped,  lemon- 
peel  grated,  pepper,  salt,  also  nutmeg ; lay 
on  every  piece  a thin  slice  of  bacon,  not  too 
fat,  roll  them  up  tight,  skewer  them  with 
small  skewers,  rub  the  outside  with  egg, 
roll  them  in  bread  crumbs,  and  lay  them  in 
a Dutch  oven  ; let  them  do  without  burning ; 
they  take  a good  deal  of  time,  as  they  are 
thick.  Bour  the  following  sauce  on  the 
dish:— Take  a pint  of  good  gravy,  thicken 
it  with  flour,  add  ketchup,  cayenne,  pickled 
mushroom,  boil  this  up  a few  minutes. 
Forcemeat  balls  may  be  added. 

VEAL  BATTI ES.— Chop  about  six  ounces 
of  ready  dressed  lean  veal,  and  three  ounces 
of  ham  very  small,  put  it  into  a stewpan 
with  an  ounce  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  half 
a gill  of  cream,  hall  a gill  of  veal  stock,  a 
little  grated  nutmeg,  and  lemon-peel,  some 
cayenne  pepper  and  salt,  a spoonful  of 
essence  of  ham,  and  lemon-juice,  and  stir  it 
over  the  fire  some  time,  taking  care  it  does 
not  burn. 
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VEAL  PIE.— Take  some  of  the  middle 
or  scrasc  of  a small  neck;  season  it  with 
pepper  and  salt,  and  either  put  to  it  or  not 
a few  pieces  of  lean  bacon  or  ham.  If  it  is 
wanted  of  a high  relish,  add  mace,  cayenne, 
and  nutmeg  to  the  salt  and  pepper,  and  also 
forcemeat  and  egg  balls,  and  if  you  choose, 
add  truffles,  morels,  mushrooms,  sweet- 
bread cut  into  small  bits,  and  cook’s  combs 
blanched ; if  liked,  have  a rich  gravy  to  pour 
in  after  baking  ; it  will  be  very  good  without 
any  of  the  latter  additions. 

VEAL  PILLAU.— Half-roast  a breast  or 
neck  of  veal,  cut  it  into  chops,  and  season 
it  with  pepper,  salt,  and  nutmeg.  Put  a 
pound  of  rice  to  a quart  oi  stock,  some 
mace,  and  a little  salt.  Stew  it  very  gently 
till  thick,  but  butter  the  bottom  of  the  pan 
you  do  it  in.  Beat  up  the  yolks  oi  six  eggs, 
and  stir  them  in.  Take  a small  deep 
dish,  butter  it,  and  lay  some  of  the  rice  at 
the  bottom.  Lay  the  veal  in  a . heap, 
and  cover  it  with  rice.  Rub  it  over  with  the 
yolks  of  and  bake  It  an  hour  and  a 

half.  Open  the  top  and  pour  in  a pint 
of  rich  gravy.  Serve  it  hot  to  table,  and 
garnish  with  a Seville  orange  cut  in  quarters. 

VEAL  POTAGE.— Take  of  a knuckle  of 
veal  all  the  meat  that  can  be  made  into 
cutlets.  &c.,  and  sot  the  remainder  on  to 
stew  four  or  five  hours  at  least,  with  an 
onion,  a bunch  of  herbs,  a blade  of  mace, 
some  whole  pepper,  and  five  pints  of  water  ; 
cover  it  close.  Strain  it,  and  set  it  by  till 
next  day,  take  the  fat  and  sediment  from 
the  jelly,  and  simmer  it  with  either  turnips, 
celery,  sea  kale,  and  Jerusalem  artichokes  or 
some  of  each,  cut  into  small  dice,  till  tender, 
seasoning  it  with  salt  and  pepper,  and  butter 
the  size  of  a walnut.  Before  serving,  rub 
half  a spoonful  of  flour  with  half  a pint  of 
good  cream ; boil  it  a few  minutes.  Let  a 
small  roll  simmer  in  the  soup,  to  be  served 
with  it.  The  potage  may  be  thickened  witli 
rice  or  pearl-barley,  or  the  veal  may  be 
minced,  and  served  up  in  the  tureen. 

VEAL  POTTED.— Take  a part  of  a 
knuckle  or  fillet  of  veal,  that  has  been 
stewed,  or  baked  for  the  purpose  of  potting; 
beat  it  to  a paste,  with  butter,  salt,  white 
pepper,  and  mace,  pounded  ; press  it  down 
in  pots,  and  pour  over  it  clarified  butter. 

VEAL  RAGOUT.— Either  a neck,  loin, 
or  fillet  of  veal,  will  furnish  this  excellent 
ragout  witli  very  little  expense  or  trouble. 
Cut  the  veal  into  handsome  cutlets ; put  a 
piece  of  butter,  or  clean  dripping,  into  a 
frying-pan  as  soon  as  it  is  hot;  flour  and 
fry  the  veal  of  a light  brown,  take  it  out, 
and,  il  you  have  no  gravy  ready,  put  a pint 
of  boiling  water  into  the  frying-pan,  give  it 
a boil  up  for  a minute,  and  strain  it  in  a 
basin  wliile  you  make  the  tliickening,  in  the 
following  manner:- Put  an  ounce  of  butter 
into  a stewpan  ; as  soon  as  it  melts,  mix  it 
with  as  much  flour  as  will  dry  it  up;  stir  it 
over  the  fire  for  a few  minutes,  and  gra- 
dually add  to  it  the  gravy  you  made  in  the 
frying-pan;  let  them  simmer  together  for 
ten  minutes  ; season  it  with  pepper,  salt,  a 
iittlc  mace,  and  a winegiassf  ul  of  mushroom 
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ketchup  or  wine ; strain  it  through  atamis  to 
the  meat,  and  stew  very  gently  till  the  meat 
is  thoroughly  warmed.  If  you  have  any 
ready  boiled  bacon,  cut  it  in  slices,  and  put 
it  to  warm  with  the  meat. 


VEAL  RISSOLES,— Mince  and  pound 
veal  extremely  fine ; grate  into  it  some  re- 
mains of  cooked  ham.  Mix  these  well  together 
with  white  sauce  flavoured  with  mush- 
rooms ; form  this  mixture  into  balls,  and 
enclose  each  as  pastry.  Fry  them  in  butter 
of  a nice  brown.  The  same  mince  may  be 
fried  in  balls  without  pastry,  being  first 
cemented  together  with  eggs  and  bread 
crumbs. 

VEAL  ROLLED.- Put  the  breast  into  a 
stewpan,  with  just  water  enough  to  cover  it. 
an  onion,  a stick  of  celery,  and  a bundle  of 
sweet  herbs  ; let  it  stew  very  gently,  adding 
more  water  as  it  stews,  until  it  is  tender ; 
then  take  out  the  bones,  and  remove  the 
skin ; return  the  bones  into  the  liquor, 
which  will  be  a fine  jelly,  and  serve  as  the 
sauce  for  several  dishes.  Cover  the  veal 
with  a fine  forcemeat,  season  it  well,  add 
en-g-balls,  and  roll  it  up,  securing  it  with 
tape..  Put  it  into  a stewpan  with  the  fat 
b&con  or  a lump  of  butt€r,  and  a tcacupful 
of  the  liquor  it  was  stewed  in ; sliake  the 
stewpan  about  until  the  fat  is  melted,  and 
turn  the  veal  in  it,  that  it  may  be  all  equally 
done,  adding  an  onion  and  another  bunch 
of  herbs ; let  it  braise  one  and  a halt,  or 
two  hours,  then  strain  the  gravy,  and 
thicken  it ; garnish  with  forcemeat-balls, 
ego--balls,  and  fried  paste  cut  in  shapes. 
I^led  mushrooms  may  be  given  by  way  of 
variety. 

VEAL  ROLLS.— These  are  cut  from  any 
cold  joint,  or  prepared  in  the  same  manner 
from  the  raw  meat.  Cut  thin  slices,  and 
spread  on  them  a fine  seasoning  of  a lew 
crumbs  of  bread,  a little  chopped  or  scraped 
bacon,  parsley,  and  shallot,  some  fresh 
mushrooms  stewed  and  minced,  pepper, 
salt,  and  a small  piece  of  pounded  mace. 
This  stuffliig  may  either  fill  the  roll  like  a 
sausage,  or  be  rolled  witli  the  meat.  In 
either  case,  tie  it  up  very  tight,  and  stew 
very  slowly  in  a gravy  and  a glass  of  sherry. 
Serve  it  when  tender,  after  skimming  it 
nicely. 

VEAL  SCALLOPS.-Mince  the  meat 
extremely  small,  and  set  it  over  the  Are 
with  H scrape  of  nutmeg,  a little  pepper  and 
salt,  and  a little  cream,  for  a few  minutes ; 
then  put  it  into  the  scallop  shells  and  fill 
them  with  crumbs  of  bread,  over  which  put 
some  bits  of  butter,  and  brown  them  belore 
the  lire  Either  veal  or  chicken  looks  and 
eats  well  prepared  in  this  way,  and  lightly 
covered  with  crumbs  of  bread  fried;  or 
these  may  be  put  on  in  little  heaps. 

VEAL  SHOULDERS  BONED.— Lay  the 
joint  flat  upon  a table  or  dresser,  wdtli  the 
skin  downwards  ; with  a very  sharp  kiiile 
cut  off  the  flesh  from  the  inner  side  nearly 
down  to  ttie  blade- bone,  of  which  detach 
the  edges  lirst;  then  work  the  knife  under 
it,  keeping  it  always  close  to  the  bone,  and 
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using  all  possible  precautions  not  to  pierce 
the  outer  skin.  When  it  is  in  every  place 


separated  from  the  flesh,  loosen  it  from  the 
socket  with  the  point  of  the  knife,  and 
remove  it;  or,  without  dividing  the  two 
bones,  cut  round  the  joint  until  it  is  freed 
entirely  from  the  meat;  and  proceed  to 
divide  the  second  bone.  That  of  the  knuckle 
is  frequently  left  in,  but  for  some  dishes,  it 
is  necessary  to  f.ake  it  out ; in  doing  this, 
be  careful  not  to  tear  the  skin.  A most 
e.vceiient  grili  may  be  made  by  leaving 
sufficient  meat  for  it  upon  the  bones  of  a 
shoulder  of  mutton.  When  they  are  re- 
moved from  the  joint,  it  will  be  found  very 
superior  to  the  boiied  blade- bone  of  a roast 
shoulder,  which  is  so  much  liked  by  many 
people. 

VEAL  SOUR.— A knuckle  of  veal  of  six 
pounds  in  weight,  wiii  make  a large  tureen 
of  excellent  soup,  and  is  thus  easily  pre- 
pared ; cut  half  a pound  of  bacon  into  slices, 
about  half  an  inch  thick,iay  it  at  the  bottom 
of  a soup-kettle,  or  deep  stewpan,  and  on 
this  place  the  knuckle  of  veal,  having  first 
chopped  the  bone  in  two  or  three  places  ; 
turnish  it  with  two  carrots,  two  turnips, 
a head  of  celery,  two  large  onions,  with 
two  or  three  cloves  stuck  in  one  of  them, 
a dozen  corns  of  black,  and  the  same  of 
Jamaica  pepper,  and  a good  bundle  of 
lemon  thyme,  winter  savory  and  pars- 
ley. Just  cover  the  meat  with  cold 
water,  and  set  it  over  a quick  fire  till  it 
boils ; having  skimmed  it  well,  remove  the 
soup  kettle  to  the  aide  of  the  fire  ; let  it  stew 
very  gently  till  it  is  quite  tender,  about  four 
hours ; then  take  out  the  bacon  and  veal, 
strain  the  soup,  and  set  it  by  in  a cool  place 
till  you  want  it,  when  you  must  take  off  the 
fat  from  the  surface  of  the  liquor,  and 
decant  it  (keepingback  the  settlings  at  the 
bottom)  into  a clean  pan.  If  the  soup  is 
preferred  thick,  put  three  tablespoonfuls  of 
the  fat  you  have  taken  off  the  soup  into  a 
small  stewpan,  and  mix  it  with  four  table- 
spoonfuls of  flour  ; pour  a tablespoonful  of 
soup  to  it,  and  mix  it  with  the  rest  by 
degrees,  and  boll  it  up  till  it  is  smooth. 

VEAL  STEWED.  — Cut  or  chop  two 
pounds  of  fresli  veal  into  ten  or  twelve 
pieces  ; put  these  into  a saucepan,  with  one 
teaspoonful  and  a half  of  salt,  one  teaspoon- 
ful of  sugar,  half  a teaspoonful  of  pepper, 
two  middle-sized  onions  sliced,  and  half  a 
jiint  of  water.  Set  on  the  fire  for  ten 
minutes,  until  forming  a thick  gravy.  Add 
a good  tablespoonful  of  Hour;  stir  on  the 


flour  a few  minutes  ; add  a quart  and  a half 
of  water ; let  the  whole  simmer  until  the 
meat  is  tender.  Veal  will  take  from  one 
hour  to  one  hour  and  a half.  Onions,  sugar, 
and  pepper,  if  not  to  be  had,  must  be 
omitted.  It  will,  even  then,  make  a good 
dish.  Half  a pound  of  sliced  potatoes,  or 
two  ounces  of  preserved  potatoes,  and  various 
vegetables  may  be  added;  also  a small 
dumpling. 

VEAL  STOCK.— Take  all  the  veal  bones 
you  may  have,  together  with  chicken,  fowls, 
turkey,  or  any  white  meat,  and  put  them  in 
a stockpot;  let  them  boil  for  ten  or  twelve 
hours  ; crusts  of  dry  bread  and  egg-shells, 
the  same  as  directed  for  the  stockpot, 
with  the  exception  that  it  must  be  all  white 
meat.  When  boiled  the  time  above  men- 
tioned, strain  it  off,  and  let  it  stand  until 
it  is  cold ; then  take  the  lat  off  the  top,  turn 
it  into  another  dish,  and  scrape  the  sediment 
off.  If  done  as  directed,  you  will  find  it  a 
perfectly  clear  jelly.  This  may  be  used  as 
the  groundwork  of  all  kinds  of  sauces  for 
veal. 

VEAL  STUFFING.  — Three  or  four 
sprigs  of  parsley,  two  ounces  of  beef  suet, 
and  a small  piece  of  lemon-peel,  chopped 
fine,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  dried  marjoram, 
one  teaspoonful  of  common  thyme,  halt  a 
teaspoonful  of  lemon  thyme,  a teacupful  ot 
tine  bread  crumbs,  half  a teaspoonful  of  salt, 
a quarter  of  a teaspoonful  of  black  pepper,  a 
sprinkle  of  cayenne,  and  a grate  of  nutmeg. 
Mix  with  a well  beaten-up  egg. 

VEAL  SYDNEY.— Pour,  boiling,  on  an 
ounce  and  a half  of  fine  bread  crumbs, 
nearly  half  a pint  of  good  veal  stock  or 
gravy,  and  let  them  stand  till  cool;  mix 
with  them  two  ounces  of  beef  suet, 
shred  very  small ; half  a pound  of  cold  roast 
veal,  carefully  trimmed  from  the  brown 
edges,  skin,  and  fat,  and  finely  minced ; the 
grated  rind  of  half  a lemon,  nearly  a tea- 
spoonful of  salt,  a little  cayenne,  the  third 
of  a teaspoonful  of  mace  or  nutmeg,  and 
four  well-beaten  eggs.  Whisk  up  the  whole 
well  together,  put  it  into  a buttered  dish, 
and  bake  it  from  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
to  an  hour.  Cream  may  be  used,  instead 
of  gravy,  when  more  convenient;  but  this 
last  will  give  the  better  flavour.  A little 
clarified  butter,  put  into  the  dish  before  the 
other  ingredients  are  poured  in,  will  be  an 
improvement. 

Lread  crumbs,  Ijoz. ; gravy  or  cream, 
i pint ; beef  suet,  2ozs. ; cold  veal,  Jib. ; 
rind  of  half  a lemon  ; salt,  small  teaspoon- 
ful ; a third  as  much  mace  and  nutmeg ; little 
cayenne ; eggs,  -l  large  or  5 small. 

VEAL  TEA.— Cut  half  a pound  of  fresh 
veal  into  slices,  lay  it  in  a dish,  and  pour 
over  it  a pint  of  boiling  water  ; cover  the 
dish,  and  let  it  stand  half  an  hour  by  the 
fire,  then  just  boil  it  up,  pour  it  off  clear, 
and  salt  it  a very  little. 

VEAL,  TO  Carve.- 77ic  yiI/rt;-Thcre  is 
no  difference  between  the  mode  of  carving 
this  and  a round  of-beef,  but  the  brown 
outside  slice  of  the  veal  is  much  liked  by 
many  persons,  and  a portion  of  it  should 
I be  served  to  them  when  the  taste  is  known. 
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The  forcemeat  must  be  reached  by  cutting 
deeply  into  the  flap,  and  a slice  of  it  served 
with  each  helping.  77ie  iom;— This  may  be 
carved  at  choice,  quite  across,  through  the 
thick  part  of  the  flesh,  or  in  slices  taken  in 
the  direction  of  the  bones.  A slice  of  the 
kidney,  and  of  the  fat  which  surrounds  it, 

I should  accompany  the  veal.  The  breast:— 


' Divide  the  joint  into  two  parts  by  an  in- 
I cision  in  the  direction  a b;  and  then  divide 
the  brisket  or  gristly  part,  into  convenient 

?ieces,  as  c D.  and  the  ribs  also,  as  e f. 
he  sweetbread,  may  be  divided  into  por- 
I tious,  or  assisted  whole.  ?7i«  knuckle:— 


Tarve  it  in  the  direction  1 2 The  most 
delicate  fat  lies  about  4,  and  if  cut  in  the 
line  3 4.  the  two  bones,  between  which 
■ the  marrowy  fat  lies,  will  be  divided. 

VEAL,  TO  Choose.— The  flesh  of  a bull- 
calf  is  firmer  than  that  of  a cow,  but  it 
Is  seldom  so  white  ; the  fillet  of  a cow-calf 
is  generally  preferred,  on  account  of  the 
lidder.  If  the  head  is  fresh,  the  eyes  are 
plump,  but  if  stale,  they  are  sunk  and 
wrinkled.  If  a shoulder  is  stale,  the  vein  is 
not  of  a bright  red  ; if  there  are  any  green 
or  yellow  spots  in  it,  it  is  very  bad.  The 
breast  and  neck,  to  be  good,  should  be  white 
and  dry ; if  they  are  clammy,  and  lottk  green 
or  yellow  at  the  upper  end,  they  are  stale. 
The  loin  is  apt  to  taint  under  the  kidney  ; 
if  it  Is  stale,  it  will  be  soft  and  slimy.  A 
ieg  should  be  firm  and  white;  if  it  is  limp 
and  flabby,  with  green  or  yellow  spots.  It  is 
not  good. 

VEAL,  WITH  Rice.— Take  a pound  of 
rice,  put  it  to  a quart  of  veal  hroth,  some 
mace,  and  a little  salt,  stew  it  over  a very 
slow  fire  till  it  is  thick,  put  at  the  bottom  of 
the  stewpan,  the  yolks  of  six  eggs  beat  up, 
and  stir  It  into  it,  then  take  a dish,  butter 
It.  lay  some  of  the  rice  at  the  bottom,  and 
put  upon  it  a neck  or  breast  of  veal,  half- 
roast  It.  cut  into  five  or  six  pieces,  lay  the 
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veal  close  together,  in  the  middle,  and  cover 
it  over  with  rice,  wash  the  rice  over  with 
the  yolk  of  eggs,  and  bake  it  an  hour  and  a 
half,  then  open  the  top  and  pour  into  it 
some  good  thick  gravy,  squeeze  in  the  juice 
of  an  orange. 

VEAL,  WITH  White  Sauce.— Boil  milk 
or  cream  with  a thickening  of  flour  and 
butter,  put  into  it  thin  slices  of  cold  veai, 
and  simmer  ft  in  the  gravy  till  it  is  made 
hot  without  boiling.  When  nearly  done, 
beat  up  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  with  a little 
anchovy  and  white  sauce,  pour  it  gently  to 
the  rest,  stirring  it  all  the  time;  simmer 
the  whole  together  again,  and  serve  it  with 
sippets  of  bread  and  curled  bacon  alternately. 

VEGETABLE  MARROW  AND 
CELERY  PIE —Cut  three  roots  of  celery 
into  small  pieces,  with  a proportionate 
quantity  of  vegetable  marrow,  and  an  onion, 
season  with  pepper  and  salt,  add  a dessert- 
spoonful  of  tapioca,  steeped  in  a quarter  of 
a pint  of  cold  water,  and  an  ounce  of  butter ; 
put  all  together  into  a pie  dish,  cover  with 
paste,  and  bake  it  in  a moderately  hot 
oven. 

VEGETABLE  MARROW,  Baked. - 
Take  a middle-  sized  marrow,  three  eggs,  a 
tablespoonful  of  bread  crumbs,  and  a quarter 
of  an  ounce  of  parsley  and  leeks  mixed. 
Half-boil  the  marrow;  peel  and  cut  it  in 
small  pieces,  taking  out  the  seeds  and  pulp; 
put  it  into  a flat  dish  with  some  butter, 
melted,  season  with  pepper  and  slit,  and 
bake  it  for  about  twenty  minutes  in  a 
moderately  hot  oven.  Beat  the,  eggs  well, 
add  the  bread  crumbs,  and  the  parsley  and 
leeks,  pour  them  over  the  marrow;  let  it 
remain  in  the  oven  till  nicely  browned,  and 
serve  with  brown  sauce. 

VEGETABLE  MARROW,  Boiled,— 
The  smallest  are  considered  the  best,  but 
when  they  are  about  five  or  six  inches  long, 
the  fruit  is  more  mature,  better  flavoured, 
and  the  fruit  whiter.  Put  them  into  boiling 
water  with  a little  salt ; boil  them  gently  till 
quite  tender,  and  serve  them,  either  whole 
or  pared  and  halved,  ou  a slice  of  bread 
toasted,  with  plain  melted  butter  in  a boat; 
or  when  cold  they  may  be  pared  and  sliced, 
then  dipped  in  a batter  made  with  an  egg,  a 
teacupful  of  water  or  milk  beaten  together, 
a little  salt,  and  about  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  flour,  or  sufllcient  to  make  the  batter  thick 
enough  to  adhere  to  the  slices,  or  they  may 
be  brushed  over  with  egg,  and  covered  with 
fine  bread  crumbs,  and  then  fried.  Arrange 
them  neatly  ou  a dish,  and  serve  with  melted 
butler, 

VEGETABLE  MARROW,  Culture 
OF.— Tills  isoneofthe  most  valuable  varieties 
of  this  description  of  vegetable.  Itisuseful 
for  culinary  purposes  in  every  stage  of  its 
growth,  peculiarly  tender  and  sweet,  and 
the  plant  is  a prolific  bearer.  They  are 
propagated  by  seed,  wliicli  may  bo  sown  in 
a hot-bed  of  moderate  strength,  under  a 
frame  or  hand-glasses,  at  the  end  of  March, 
or  early  in  April.  In  May,  thev  may  be 
sown  in  the  open  ground  beneath  a south 
fence,  there  to  remain,  or  in  a hot-bed  if  it 
Is  convenient  to  forward  the  plants  for 
transplanting  at  its  ciose,  or  early  in  June. 
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The  plants  are  tit  for  transplanting  when 
they  have  produced  four  rough  ieaves,  or 
when  of  about  a month’s  growth.  They 
must  be  planted  without  any  shelter  on 
heaps  of  manure,  the  same  as  for  the  open- 
ing ground  crop  of  cucumbers.  Some  may 
be  inserted  beneath  poles,  walls,  or  hedges 
to  be  trained  regularly  over  them,  on  account 
of  their  ornamental  appearance.  Tiiey  may 
be  treated  in  every  respect  like  the  cucumber, 
ohly  they  do  not  require  so  much  care  ; they 
want  abundance  ot  water  in  wet  weather. 
When  the  runners  have  extended  three  feet, 
they  may  be  pegged  down,  and  covered  with 
earth  at  a joint;  this  wili  cause  the  production 
of  roots,  and  the  longer  continuance  of  the 
lant  in  vigour.  The  fruit  for  seed  should 
e selected,  and  treated  as  directed  for 
cucumbers. 

VEGETABLE  MARROW,  Fried.  — 
Take  one  marrow,  one  egg,  and  two  ounces 
of  bread  crumbs.  Peel  and  cut  the  marrow 
in  slices,  three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick; 
let  it  drain  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
season  it  on  both  sides  with  pepper  and  salt, 
then  brush  each  slice  with  egg;  sift  the 
bread  crumbs  over,  and  fry  the  slices  in 
batter  till  they  attain  a light  brown  on  both 
sides;  bake  in  a tin  in  the  oven  till  done, 
and  serve  in  a strainer,  with  crisped  parsley, 
and  brown  sauce. 

VEGETABLE  MARROW  MARMA- 
LADE.—Peel  the  marrows,  and  grate  them. 
To  six  pounds  of  fruit,  put  six  pounds  of 
loaf  sugar,  and  the  juice  and  grated  rinds  of 
two  lemons  ; boil  it  for  half  an  hour  over  a 
moderate  fire,  stir  it  frequently,  and  pour  it 
into  small  moulds. 

VEGETABLE  MARROW,  Mashed.— 
Peel  and  cut  vegetable  marrows  in  halves, 
scraping  out  the  seeds,  then  boll  them  lor 
about  twenty  minutes,  with  salt  in  the 
water,  and  when  soft,  drain  them  thoroughly 
in  a sieve,  wash  them  and  add  a little  butter 
or  cream;  season  with  pepper  and  salt,  stir 
them  in  a saucepan  over  the  fire  till  quite 
hot ; put  them  in  a basin,  and  turn  them  into 
a dish. 

VEGETABLE  MARROW,  Preserved. 
— Peel  the  marrows,  and  alter  scraping  out 
the  seeds  and  fibres,  cut  them  in  pieces.  To 
each  pound  of  fruit,  allow  one  pound  of  loaf 
sugar,  and  tlie  juice  of  a lemon.  Set  the 
whole  over  the  fire,  and  after  it  begins  to 
boil,  let  it  continue  boiling  for  half  an  hour, 
and  then  pour  it  into  the  preserving  pots. 

VEGETABLE  MARROW,  Roasted  — 
Boil  a large  sized  marrow  for  lialf  an  hour; 
out  It  in  two ; take  out  the  seeds  ; season 
with  pepper  and  salt,  and  fill  it  with  force- 
meat, dredge  it  with  flour;  put  two  ounces 
of  butter  on  the  top ; roast  it  in  a quick  oven, 
and  serve  with  brown  sauce. 

VEGETABLE  MARROW  SOUP.— Pare 
a pound  of  vegetable  marrows,  and  out 
them  into  slices  about  a quarter  of  an  inch 
thick,  taking  out  ail  the  seeds  and  pulp; 
wipe  them  dry  and  dredge  them  with  flou'-, 
fry  them  in  butter,  till  of  a nice  brown  ; 
stew  the  stems  and  parings  of  a quart  of 
inuahrooms,  in  a.pint  of  water  for  an  hour, 
adding  a little  salt;  drain  the  water  from 


them  and  set  the  liquid  over  the  fire  in  a 
pan,  with  two  quarts  of  boiling  water  ; put 
in  the  marrows,  and  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
crumb  of  bread,  and  a quart  of  mushrooms 
chopped  small;  season  with  pepper  and  salt, 
and  let  the  whole  boil  together  for  an  hour 
and  a half.  If  the  soup  be  too  thin,  mix  a 
teaspoonful  of  flour  with  a little  butter,  stir 
it  well  in,  and  after  it  has  boiled  for  a few 
minutes,  add  a tablespoonful  of  vinegar. 

VEGETABLE  MARROW,  Stewed  — 
Pare  off'  the  outer  skin  ; cut  the  gourd  into 
slices  and  then  into  dice,  taking  out  the  seeds. 
Scrape  a little  fat  bacon,  which  put  into  a 
stewpan  with  a small  onion  or  two,  and  a 
little  parsley  chopped  fine.  Cover  the  stew- 
pan  close,  and  fry  gently  from  five  to  ten 
minutes ; then  thicken  with  a spoonful  of 
flour,  and  add  a little  veal  broth,  to  make 
the  sauce  the  consistency  of  rich  cream. 
Season  with  pepper  and  salt,  replace  the 
cover,  and  stew  gently  until  quite  tender. 
A mushroom,  chopped,  may  be  added. 

VEGETABLE  PIE.— Scald  and  blanch 
some  broad  beans ; cut  carrots,  turnips, 
artichoke  bottoms,  mushrooms,  peas,  onions, 
lettuce,  parsley,  celery,  &c.  Make  the  whole 
into  a stew,  with  some  good  veal  gravy. 
Bake  a crust  over  a dish,  with  a little  lining 
around  the  edge,  and  a cup  inserted  to 
prevent  it  sinking.  When  baked,  lilt  the 
crust,  and  pour  in  the  stew. 

VEGETABLE  PUDDING.  — Take  six 
ounces  each  of  raw  scraped  carrot,  finely 
mashed  potatoes,  currants,  flour,  and  beef 
suet ; mix  well  without  any  liquid  if  for 
boiling,  but  add  an  egg  and  a little  milk  if 
for  baking. 

VEGETABLE  SOUP.— Pare  and  slice 
five  or  six  cucumbers  ; and  add  to  these  the 
insides  of  as  many  lettuces,  a sprig  or  two 
of  young  peas,  and  a little  parsley.  Put 
these  with  half  a pound  of  fresh  butter,  into 
a saucepan,  to  stew  in  their  own  liquor, 
near  a gentle  lire,  half  an  hour  ; then  pour 
two  quarts  of  boiling  water  to  the  vege- 
tables, and  stew  them  for  two  hours  ; rub 
down  a little  flour  into  a teaoupful  of  water, 
boil  it  with  the  remainder  of  the  ingredients 
for  fifteen  or  twenty  minute.s.  and  serve  it. 

VEGEl'ABLB  STRAINER.-A  culinary 
implement  employed  for  s training  off  water 
and  other  liquids  from  solid  matters ; it 


should  be  kept  particularly  clean,  and  one 
article  should  not  bff  placed  in  it  before  all 
truces  of  the  preceding  one  have  been  effaced. 
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VEGETABLE  VINEGAR. — To  eight 
gallons  of  clear  rain-water  add  three  quarts 
of  molasses  ; turn  the  mixture  into  a clean 
tight  cask,  shake  it  well  two  or  three  times, 
and  add  three  spoonfuls  of  good  yeast,  or 
two  yeast  cakes  ; place  the  cask  in  a warm 
place,  and  in  ten  or  fifteen  days,  add  a sheet 
of  common  wrapping-paper,  smeared  with 
molasses,  tom  into  narrow  strips,  and  good 
vinegar  will  be  obtained.  The  paper  is 
necessary  to  form  the  “mother,”  or  life  of 
the  vinegar. 

VEGETABLE  TVASHER.-An  imple- 
ment similar  to  that  seen  in  tlie  engraving 
is  very  useful  for  washing  vegetables.  This 


is  in  fact,  a ready  mode  of  sousing  them, 
and  is  the  only  way  to  get  the  insects,  &c., 
out  of  them.  The  vegetables  are  placed  in 
the  inner  receptacle,  which  is  moved  up  and 
down  several  times,  and  the  action  of  the 
water  thus  produced,  effectually  cleanses  the 
vegetables. 

VEGETABLES,  Prepahation  and 
Dressing  of.— In  choosing  vegetables  the 
medium-sized  sort  is  to  be  prel'erred  to  the 
largest,  or  the  smallest;  they  are  more 
tender,  juicy,  and  lull  of  flavour  just  before 
they  are  full  grown ; on  the  other  hand, 
unripe  vegetables  are  as  insipid  and  un- 
wholesome as  unripe  fruits.  Roots,  greens, 
salads  and  the  various  productions  of  the 
garden,  when  fresh  gathered,  arc  plump  and 
firm,  and  have  a fragrance  and  freshness 
which  no  art  can  imnart  to  them;  though  it 
will  refresh  them  a little  to  put  them  Into 
cold  spring  water  for  some  time  before  they 
are  dressed.  To  boil  them  in  soft  water 
will  best  preserve  the  colour  of  such  as  are 
green  ; but  if  only  hard  water  can  be  ob- 
tained, a teaspoonful  of  carbonate  ol  potash 
may  be  added  to  the  water.  Trevious  to 
dressing  vegetables,  they  should  be  tho- 
roughly washed  and  cleansed  from  dust, 
dirt,  and  insects.  Pick  off  all  the  outside 
leaves,  trim  tliem  nicely,  and  if  they  are  not 
quite  fresh- gathered,  and  have  become 
flaccid,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  restore 
their  crispnesif  before  cooking  them,  or  they 
will  be  tough  and  ill-flavoured  ; lay  them 
ill  a pan  of  clean  water,  with  a handlul  ot 
salt  in  it,  for  an  hour  before  they  are 
dressed.  Most  vegetables  being  more  or 
less  succulent,  the  full  proportion  of  fluids 
is  necessary  for  tlielr  retaining  that  stale  ol 
crispness  and  plumpness  which  they  have 
when  growing.  On  being  out  or  gathered, 
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the  exhalation  from  the  surf  ace  of  vegetables 
continues,  while  from  the  open  vessels  of 
the  cut  surface  there  is  often  great  exudation 
or  evaporation,  and  thus  their  natural 
moisture  is  diminished  ; the  tender  leaves 
become  flaccid,  and  the  tliicker  masses  or 
roots  lose  tiieir  plumpness.  This  is  not 
only  less  pleasant  to  the  eye,  but  is  a OTeat 
injury  to  the  nutritious  powers  of  the 
vegetable ; for  in  this  flaccid  and  shrivelled 
state,  its  fibres  are  less  easily  divided  in 
mastication ; and  the  water  which  exists  in 
vegetable  substances,  in  the  form  of  their 
respective  natural  juices,  is  directly  nutri- 
tious. The  first  care  in  the  preservation  of 
succulent  vegetables,  therefore,  is  to  prevent 
them  from  losing  their  natural  moisture. 
They  should  always  be  boiled  in  a saucepan 
by  themselves,  and  have  plenty  of  water  ; it 
meat  is  boiled  with  them  in  the  same  pot, 
the  appearance  .and  taste  of  each  will  be 
spoiled.  To  have  vegetables  delicately  clean, 
put  on  the  saucepan,  make  it  boil,  put  a 
little  salt  in,  and  skim  it  perfectly  clean 
before  the  vegetables  are  put  in,  which 
should  not  be  till  the  w ater  boils  briskly ; 
the  quicker  they  boil,  the  greener  they  will 
he  Vegetables  should  be  taken  up  imme- 
diately they  are  done.  If  they  remain  only  a 
few  minutes  over  the  fire  atterwards,  their 
appearance  and  flavour  are  both  deteriorated, 
Tlie  practice  of  putting  soda  into  the  water 
in  which  vegetables  are  boiled  is  not  a 
wholesome  one,  nor  is  it  necessary,  when 
the  foregoing  directions  are  attended  to. 

' VEGETARIAN  COOIvERY.-As  there 
are  many  persons  who  wholly  abstain  from 
animal  food,  and  as  the  dressing  of  vege- 
tables is  worthy  of  universal  attention,  the 
following  recipes,  by  which  ordinary  vege- 
tables may  be  converted  into  savoury  dishes, 
are  given  under  one  head,  in  order  to 

facilitate  immediate  reference. 

Artichoke  Ragout.— artichoke  bottoms 
in  warm  water  for  two  or  three  hours, 
changing  the  water  ; put  them  into  a stew- 
pan  with  some  good  gravy,  a tablespoonful 
of  mushroom  ketchup,  a little  salt  and 
cayenne  tiepper.  Boil,  thicken  with  flour, 
place  them  in  a dish,  and  pour  the  giavy 

sauce  over  them  ; then  serve  hot. 

Axparauus  Omelet. — 'Take  fifty  heads  of 
asparagus  and  six  eggs.  Boil  the  asparagus 
in  the  usual  way;  out  the  green  ends  m 
8mali  pieces,  fls  liir  as  they  are  tender ; mix 
them  with  the  eggs,  well  beaten ; make 
some  clarified  butter  hot  in  a smal  frying- 
pan,  and  put  in  the  omelet;  sprinkle  it  over 
with  a little  pepper  and  salt,  and  fry  it  ot  a 
nice  brown.  It  should  be  rather  thick,  and 
ought  to  be  served  immediately,  with  butter, 
sauce,  and  vinegar. 

Rean  Soup.—'t&ke  a quart  of  full-grown 
green  beans,  a large  handful  of  spinach,  uu 
ounce  of  parsley,  and  two  ounces  of  butter. 
Boll  the  oeans  ; skin  and  bruise  them  in  a 
bowl  till  quite  smooth  ; put  them  In  a pan 
with  two  quarts  of  vegetable  broth  ; add  the 
butter,  with  a little  flour  dredged  f“  IL 
pepper,  and  salt ; stir  it  over  the  Are  till  It 
bolls ; then  put  in  the  spinach  and  parsley 
(previously  boiled  and  rubbed  through  a 
sieve),  to  make  the  soup  a proper  colour. 
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Beet-Root,  Boiled.— and  brush  the 
roots,  being  careful  to  avoid  breaking  off  the 
fibres,  that  the  juice  may  not  escape  and 
spoil  the  appearance  and  flavour ; put 
them  into  a pan  of  boiling  water,  adding 
salt  and  a small  piece  of  scda ; let  them  boil 
for  one  or  two  hours,  according  to  size ; put 
them  into  cold  water  and  rub  off  the  skin 
withthehand;  cut  them  in  slices  ; lay  them 
neatly  on  a dish,  and  serve  either  with 
vinegar  or  mustard  sauce. 

Beet-Root,  Fried.  - Wash  the  roots  perfectly 
clean ; bake  them  whole  till  tender ; put 
them  into  cold  water  ; rub  off  the  skin  with 
the  hand  ; cut  into  thin  round  slices ; season 
with  pepper  and  salt;  fry  them  in  butter  ; 
place  on  a flat  dish,  and  garnish  with 
parsley. 

Ca>hage,  Red,  Slewcti  — Take  a red  cabbage, 
an  onion,  an  ounce  of  butter,  and  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  vinegar.  Remove  the 
outside  leaves  of  the  cabbage,  and  wash  the 
cabbage  well ; cut  it  in  thin  slices,  and  put 
it  in  a pan  of  boiling  water ; add  a little 
salt ; when  about  half  boiled,  drain  the 
water  entirely  away,  leaving  the  cabbage  as 
dry  as  possible ; then  put  it  into  a pan  with 
a quarter  of  a pint  of  boiling  water,  together 
with  the  onion  cut  in  thin  slices,  and  the 
butter ; season  with  pepper  and  salt ; let  it 
stew  gently  until  the  cabbage  is  perfectly 
soft,  then  add  vinegar. 

Ocdecannon.  — Boil  potatoes  and  greens, 
separately  ; mash  the  potatoes  ; squeeze  the 
greens  dry,  and  then  chop  them  into  scnall^ 
pieces  and  mix  them  with  potatoes,  adding 
a little  butter,  pepper,  and  salt ; put  them 
into  a well-buttered  mould,  and  let  it  stand 
in  a hot  oven  for  five  or  six  hours,  turn  it 
out,  and  serve  in  a vegetable  dish. 

Cardoons  Fried.— C\l.t  the  cardoons  about 
ten  inches  long,  string,  and  tie  them  in 
bundles  like  asparagus,  and  cut  them  into 
dice ; boil  the  same  as  peas ; add  some 
butter,  pepper,  and  salt,  and  serve  hot. 

Cardoons  letlh  (7Aee.te.- String  the  cardoons, 
then  cut  them  an  inch  long,  place,  them  in  a 
saucepan,  and  stew  in  some  port  wine, 
enough  to  cover  them,  until  tender  : season 
with  pepper  and  salt,  and  tliicken  with 
floured  butter ; pour  into  a dish,  add  the 
juice  of  an  orange,  and  grate  some  Cheshire 
cheese  over  the  whole  ; brown  with  a sala- 
mander. and  serve  hot. 

CaiTot  Fritters.— Take  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  carrot,  two  ounces  of  bread  crumbs,  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  cream,  and  two  eggs. 
Boll  and  mash  the  carrot  till  perlectly 
smooth  ; add  the  bread  crumbs  ann  cream  ; 
season  with  pepper  and  salt ; add  the  eggs, 
well  beaten,  immediately  belbre  frying ; try 
in  fritters,  and  serve  with  brown  sauce. 

Carrot  Soup.  — Take  eight  good  - S'zed 
carrots,  two  roots  of  celery,  one  large 
turnip,  one  large  onion,  six  ounces  of  crumb 
ol  bread,  two  ounces  of  butter,  and  hall  a 
pint  of  cream.  Set  over  the  lire,  three 
quarts  of  water,  with  a piece  of  soda  the 
size  of  a small  nut ; when  it  boils,  put  in  the 
vegetables,  previously  sliced,  the  bread,  salt, 
a little  cayenne  pepper  and  mace  ; boil  the 
whole  till  the  vegetabU«  are  perfectly  suit; 
rub  it  through  a sieve ; return  it  into  the 


pan  ; and,  w'hilst  boiling,  stir  in  the  cream, 
not  allowing  it  to  boil  afterwards.  The  soup 
should  be  of  the  consistency  of  good  cream. 
The  green  part  of  the  celery  should  not  be 
used. 

Carrots  Stewed.— Take  a pound  and  a half 
of  carrots,  an  ounce  of  butter,  a quarter  of 
an  ounce  of  parsley,  a teaspoonful  of  flour, 
and  four  tablespoonfuls  ol  cream.  About 
half  boil  the  carrots,  then  scrape  and  slice 
them;  put  them  into  a pan  with  half  a 
teacuplul  of  vegetable  broth  or  water ; 
season  with  salt  and  pepper ; let  the  whole 
simmer  till  quite  tender,  without  being 
broken  ; add  the  chopped  parsley,  and  stir 
in  the  flour  and  the  butter,  previously 
mixed ; simmer  them  ten  minutes  longer ; 
add  the  cream,  and  serve  immediately. 

CauHdower  Fried.—  Boil  a cauliflower  quick- 
ly for  a few  minutes,  then  boil  it  gently 
until  nearly  tender  ; drain  it  well ; cut  it.  m 
slices  ; dip  them  in  butter  ; try  them  a light 
brown  colour,  and  serve  with  brown  sauce. 

Cauliflower,  icilh  White  Sauce. — Boil  a cauli- 
flower in  milk  and  water  till  nearly  tender, 
separate  it  into  small  pieces,  and  put  it 
into  a saucepan  with  white  sauce,  and  either 
a few  small  mushrooms  or  very  small 
onions,  previously  boiled,  and  serve  with 
toasted  sippets  put  round  the  dish. 

Celery  Fried.— Take  three  heads  of  celery, 
cut  off  the  green  tops,  remove  the  outside 
stalks,  wash  thoroughly,  and  pare  the  roots 
clean  ; then  have  ready  a gill  of  white  wine, 
the  yolks  of  two  eggs  beaten  tine,  and  a 
little  salt  and  nutmeg;  mi.x  all  well  toge- 
ther with  flour,  so  as  to  form  a good  batter: 
dip  each  head  into  the  batter,  and  fry  a nice 
light  brown  in  lard.  AVhen  done,  lay  in 
the  dish,  pour  melted  butter  over  them, 
and  serve  hot. 

Celery,  with  Cream.— Take  the  white  part  of 
celery,  wash  it  clean,  and  cut  in  pieces  three 
inches  long,  boil  it  tender,  and  strain 
it  off;  then  beat  up  the  yolks  of  tour  eggs, 
strain  them  into  half  a pint  of  cream  ; add 
a little  salt  and  nutmeg.  Put  all  into  a 
pan,  set  it  over  a stove  until  it  boils,  and  is 
of  a proper  thickness;  serve  with  toasted 
bread  underneath. 

Cucumber  Stewed. — Take  a pound  ot  cu- 
cumbers, half  a pound  of  onions,  an  ounce 
of  butter,  and  a teaspoonful  of  flour.  Alter 
peeling  the  cucumbers  and  onions,  cut  them 
in  slices  about  the  eighth  of  an  inch  thick, 
and  fry  them  in  butter  till  well  browned; 
put  them  into  a saucepan  with  a quarter  of 
a pint  of  hot  water  or  vegetable  broth ; 
season  with  pepper  and  salt;  let  them  stew 
till  quite  sott,  add  the  flour  and  butter, 
mixed  well  together,  and  boll  gently  for 
live  minutes. 

Bndive  iteifed.— Boil  endive  in  four  diffe- 
rent salt  waters,  to  e.xtract  the  bitter  taste, 
and  when  tender,  throw  it  into  cold  water, 
squeeze  it  well,  and  chop  line;  then  put  it 
into  a stewpan,  with  a piece  of  butter,  and 
a few  young  unions  chopped  fine;  let  it  dry ; 
dredge  with  a dessertspoonful  of  flour,  add 
some  pepper  and  salt,  a little  gravy,  two 
teaspooululs  of  silted  sugar,  and  stew  the 
whole  gently  for  a quarter  of  an  hour. 

French  Bean  (Imelet.— Take  four  eggs,  two 
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I tables  poonfuls  of  grated  Parmesan  cheese, 

! two  tablespoonfula  of  French  beans,  two 
ounces  of  butter,  two  saltspoonfuls  of  salt, 
and  half  a saltspoonful  of  pepper.  Peat 
the  eggs  well,  add  the  cheese,  pepper,  and 
salt;  mix  all  together,  and  put  in  the  beans, 
cut  small  and  well  boiled.  Melt  the  butter 
in  a pan,  and  fry  the  omelet  in  the  nsuai 
way. 

french  Beans,  with  Cream.  — String  the 
bean.s,  cut  them  into  slips,  and  boil  them  in 
plenty  of  water  with  salt  in  it;  when  done, 
drain  them.  Put  them  into  a stewpan  with 
two  ounces  of  fresh  butter,  the  yolks  of 
three  eggs,  beaten  up  in  a gill  of  cream, 
and  set  over  a slow  fire.  When  hot,  add  a 
tablespoonful  of  vinegar  and  the  beans  ; 
simmer  for  five  minutes,  stir  with  a wooden 
: spoon,  to  prevent  burning  or  curdling,  and 
• serve  hot. 

Haricot  Bean  Omelet. — Take  half  a pint  of 
haricot  beans,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  bread 
crumbs,  four  eggs,  half  an  ounce  of  parsley, 
half  a teacupful  of  milk,  and  a tablespoont  ul 
of  olive  oil.  Steep  the  beans  several  hours 
In  cold  water ; boil  them  in  fresh  water  till 
quite  soft;  mash  them  with  milk,  and  rub 
them  through  a fine  sieve ; add  the  bread 
crumbs,  the  parsley  chopped  fine,  the  eggs, 
well  beaten,  the  olive  oil,  salt,  and  pepper ; 
pour  the  omelet  into  a buttered  dish,  bake 
It  for  about  an  hour  in  a moderately  hot 
oven,  and  servo  with  brown  sauce. 

Haricot  Beans  Stewed. — Take  a pint  of 
beans,  three  ounces  of  butter,  the  juice  of  a 
lemon,  and  an  ounce  of  parsley.  Steep  the 
beans  in  cold  soft  water  for  two  hours ; 
dram  them,  and  set  them  over  the  fire  in 
two  quarts  of  cold  soft  water,  adding  a 
saltspoonful  of  salt,  and  an  ounce  of  but- 
ter ; when  the  mixture  boils,  simmer  it 
slowly  for  two  hours  or  more,  put  it  into  a 
stewpan,  with  a little  pepper,  salt,  chopped 
parsley,  two  ounces  of  butter,  and  the 
lemon-juice ; set  the  whole  over  the  fire  for 
a few  minutes,  and  stir  them  well  till  done. 

Heib  fie.— Pick  two  handfuls  of  parsley 
from  the  stems,  half  the  quantity  of  spinach, 
two  lettuces,  some  mustard  and  cress,  a few 
leaves  of  borage,  and  a little  mint.  Wash 
and  boil  them  a little,  then  drain  them, 
press  out  the  water,  and  chtip  them  small ; 
ml.x  a batter  of  flour,  two  eggs  well  beaten, 
half  a pint  of  milk,  and  a pint  of  cream, 
and  pour  it  upon  the  hertjs.  Cover  over 
with  a good  crust,  and  bake. 

He)  b Soup. — Take  a quarter  of  a peck  of 
spinach,  an  ounce  of  parsley,  half  a pound 
of  bread  crumbs,  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
butter,  and  a few  green  onions.  Parboil 
the  herbs,  drain  them,  and  cut  them  into 
small  pieces ; stew  them  in  the  butter  for 
I hi  If  an  hour,  and  dredge  In  a little  flour. 

Put  the  bread  crumbs  into  a pan  with  two 
I quarts  of  water;  boil  till  smooth;  add  the 
herbs  ; season  with  pepper  and  salt,  and 
I boll  for  ten  minutes. 

i Lentil  5<n/p.— Take  one  quart  of  lentils, 
two  pounds  and  a half  of  parsnips,  two 
pounds  of  celery,  two  ounces  of  shallots 
or  locks,  an  ounce  of  clrmped  parsley,  and 
two  ounces  of  butter.  Wash  and  pick  the 
lentils:  steep  them  for  twenty-four  hours 
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In  soft  water  ; set  them  over  the  fire  in  four 
quarts  of  spring  water  ; add  the  vegetables 
and  some  salt;  boil  till  quite  soft;  rub 
through  .a  fine  cullender  or  coarse  sieve, 
adding  boiling  water  as  required  ; return  it 
to  the  pan,  season  with  pepper  and  salt, 
stir  in  the  butter,  and  boil  for  a few  minutes. 

Lentils  5fewed.— Take  a quart  of  lentils, 
three  ounces  of  butter,  one  onion,  a table- 
spoonful of  chopped  shallots,  and  a small 
bunch  of  parsley.  Wash  and  steep  the 
lentils  an  hour  or  two  in  cold  soft  water ; 
set  them  on  the  fire  in  two  quarts  of  soft 
cold  water,  with  an  ounce  of  butter,  shallots, 
the  onion  sliced,  the  parsley  chopped,  and  a 
little  salt;  simmer  the  whole  over  the  lire 
for  about  two  hours;  drain  in  a sieve  ; put 
the  lentils  into  a stewpan,  with  two  ounces 
of  butter,  mixed  with  a little  flour ; stir  it 
well  over  the  fire,  boil  gently  for  ten 
minutes,  and  serve  in  a fiat  dish,  with  a 
border  of  mashed  potatoes. 

Mushroom  Pudding. — Take  a pint  of  mush- 
rooms, half  a pound  of  bread  crumbs,  and 
two  ounces  of  butter.  Kub  the  butter  in 
the  bread  crumbs,  adding  pepper  and  salt, 
and  as  much  water  as  will  just  moisten  the 
bread ; add  the  mushrooms  cut  in  pieces ; 
line  a basin  with  paste ; put  in  the  mixture ; 
cover  with  paste ; tie  a cioth  over,  and  boil 
for  an  hour  and  a half. 

Mxishrooms  Baked  in  C)ips. — Take  a pint  of 
mushrooms,  six  eggs,  and  a quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  chopped  parsley.  Boil  the  stalks 
and  parings  of  the  mushrooms,  strain  the 
water  from  them,  and  put  half  a pint  of 
it  into  a pan  with  the  mushrooms,  well 
cleaned  and  chopped ; add  the  parsley ; 
season  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  let  them 
boil  gently  over  a slow  lire  or  stove  about 
half  an  hour;  add  the  eggs,  well  beaten, 
and  mix  all  well  together;  butter  some 
small  cups,  put  in  the  mixture,  and  bake 
quickly ; turn  them  out  on  a dish,  and  serve 
with  mushrooms,  stewed  white,  or  white 
sauce. 

Mushrooms  Broiled.— Pee\  some  good-sized 
mushrooms,  and  cut  oil'  the  stalks ; put 
them  in  a tin  with  a small  piece  of  butter 
on  each ; season  with  pepper  and  salt,  and 
let  them  remain  in  the  oven  till  rather 
brown  on  both  sides  ; take  out  the  mush- 
rooms, pour  out  a little  of  the  water,  in 
which  the  stalks  and  parings  have  been 
boiled,  into  the  tin,  and,  when  boiling,  pour 
it  on  the  dish. 

Mushro'ms  Fried.— Vnre  the  mushrooms, 
which  should  be  large  ones,  and  put  them 
in  water,  the  brown  side  downwards  ; drain 
them  carefully  on  a sieve  or  cullender ; lay 
between  them  two  cloths  till  nearly  dry : 
sprinkle  them  with  salt  and  pepper,  and 
fry  them  of  a light  brown. 

Mushrooms  .Sfeired.— Wipe  dry  some  large 
button  mushrooms:  boll  them  quickly  in  a 
little  water,  then  let  them  slew  gently  for 
twenty  minutes,  adding  a piece  of  butter, 
mixed  with  a dessertspoonful  of  Hour,  a 
little  pounded  mace,  cayenne  pepper,  and 
salt;  boil  them,  frequently  shuking  the  pan 
round  during  the  time,  and,  when  done,  atld 
a little  good  oream. 

Onion  Pudding.— Pakt  half  a pound  of 
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onions,  half  a pound  of  bread  crumbs,  a tea- 
spoonful  of  dried  sage,  half  a teaspoonful  of 
thyme,  and  two  ounces  of  butter.  Peel  and 
cut  the  onions  in  two,  boil  them  about  teu 
minutes,  drain  away  the  water  and  chop 
them,  but  not  very  small,  put  them  to  the 
bread  with  the  herbs,  and  the  butter  melted, 
season  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  boil  it  (dr 
an  hour  and  a quarter  in  a buttered  basin. 

Onion  an<r  Sage  Fritters.  — Take  twelve 
ounces  of  onions,  twelve  ounces  of  bread 
crumbs,  two  teaspooniuls  of  chopped  sage, 
previously  boiled  a little,  one  teaspoonful  of 
chopped  parsley,  three  eggs,  and  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  cream.  Chop  the  onions,  fry 
them  with  the  sage  till  nicely  brown,  mix 
eight  ounces  of  them  with  the  bread  crumbs, 
add  the  parsley,  season  with  pepper  and 
salt,  beat  the  eggs,  adding  the  cream,  mix 
all  together,  and  fry  in  fritters  over  a clear 
lire;  place  the  remaining  four  ounces  of 
fried  onion  on  the  dish  round  the  fritters, 
and  serve  with  brown  sauce  and  apple 
sauce. 

Onions  and  Sage  on  Toast. — Peel  and  cut 
some  onions  in  two,  boil  them  for  five 
minutes,  drain  away  the  water,  chop  them 
and  add  sage,  previously  minced  small, 
season  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  fry  them 
in  butter  till  tender,  but  not  brown  ; lay  the 
mixture  on  buttered  toast,  pour  a little 
brown  sauce  over,  and  serve  with  apple 
sauce. 

Onions,  Fined.— Vee}  some  large  onions ; 
cut  them  in  slices,  season  with  pepper  and 
salt,  and  fry  them  in  butter  till  nicely 
browned. 

Onions,  Slewed.— Vee\  and  slice  some  onions, 
put  them  into  a dish  with  some  butter,  pre- 
viously browned  ; set  them  in  a moderately 
hot  oven,  and  when  they  are  nicely  browned, 
our  over  them  some  rather  thiu  melted 
utter,  season  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  let 
them  stew  for  a quarter  of  an  hour  longer. 
If  the  onions  are  strong,  they  should  be 
boiled  about  five  or  six  minutes  belore  they 
are  stewed. 

Onions,  to  Ragout.  — Feel  a pint  of  young 
onions,  then  peel  four  large  ones,  and  cut 
them  very  small;  put  some  good  dripping 
or  butter  into  a stewpan.  and  when  melted, 
add  the  onions,  and  fry  till  ol  a light  brown'; 
then  thicken  with  Hour,  and  give  them  a 
shake  until  thick.  Add  a (juarter  of  a pint 
of  gravy,  a little  pepper  and  salt,  and  a 
teaspoonful  of  mustard ; stir  all  together, 
and  when  tolerably  thick,  pour  into  the 
dish,  and  garnish  with  fried  bread  crumbs. 

Parsnips,  Raked.  — Scrape  or  pare  some 
parsnips,  and,  if  large,  cut  them  into 
quarters,  lay  them  in  a fiat  baking- dish,  add 
a little  water,  dredge  with  flour  and  salt, 
ami  bake  tiil  soft,  and  slightly  browned.  A 
little  butter  may  be  put  on  the  top,  just 
before  serving. 

Parsnips,  jl/nWicd.— floil  the  parsnips  in 
plenty  of  water,  adding  a little  salt;  when 
soft,  take  them  out,  scrape  and  wash  them, 
put  them  into  a saucepan  with  a little  cream, 
stir  tiiem  over  the  fire  till  thickened,  add  an 
ounce  of  butter,  and  a little  suet;  when  the 
butter  is  melted,  put  the  mixture  into  a hot 
basin,  and  turn  it  out  into  a vegetable  dish. 


Dried  Peas,  Stewed. — Take  an  ounce  of  peas, 
and  an  tmnce  of  butter;  pick  and  wash  the  ' 
peas  ; steep  them  in  water  for  twelve  hours, 
put  them  into  a pan  with  just  sufficient  i 
water  to  cover  them;  add  the  butter  and  a 
teaspoonlul  of  salt ; let  them  boil,  after- 
wards stew  the  peas  gently  till  they  are 
quite  soft,  and  add  a further  seasoning  of 
pepper  and  salt,  if  required. 

Green  Peas  with  CVieese.— Take  a pint  and  a 
half  of  green  peas,  a quarter  of  a pint 
of  new  milk,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  cream, 
an  ounce  of  butter,  and  an  ounce  and  a half 
of  cheese.  Put  the  milk,  cream,  and  butter, 
with  the  cheese,  grated,  in  a saucepan  on  the 
fire  ; add  a little  cayenne  pepper  ; stir  the 
whole  till  the  butter  and  cheese  are  dis- 
solved, put  in  the  peas ; when  well  boiled 
and  drained,  stir  it  on  the  fire  for  two 
minutes,  and  serve  quite  hot. 

Potatoes  Fried  with  Onions. — Take  a pound 
and  a half  of  cold  boiled  potatoes  ; three  ■; 
onions,  one  ounce  of  chopped  parsley,  and 
three  ounces  of  butter.  Melt  the  butter 
in  a frying-pan,  put  in  the  onions,  sliced  ; 
fry  them  to  a light  brown ; add  the  pota- 
toes, cut  into  thin  slices  ; fry  them  till  of 
a nice  yellow  colour,  turning  them  occasion- 
ally, and  then  add  the  parsley,  salt,  and 
pepper.  ; 

Potatoes,  Unshed. — leOae  four  pounds  oi 
potatoes,  a tablespoonful  of  line  oatmeal,  i 
two  ounces  of  butter,  a dessertspoonful  of 
chopped  parsley,  and  a quarter  of  an  ounce  | 
of  chopped  leeks.  Set  a pint  and  a half  of  i 

water  on  the  fire,  with  the  oatmeal,  pepper,  | 

and  salt;  stir  till  it  boils,  then  put  in  the  i 
potat.ies,  parsley,  and  leeks,  and  when  ; 
nearly  done,  stir  in  the  butter.  i 

Potatoes,  Stewed.— Cut  the  potafoes  as  for  a j 
pie;  place  them  in  a pan  in  layers,  with  a ; 
little  chopped  union,  and  a seasoning  of  ! 
pepper  and  salt  between  each  layer;  put 
butter  on  the  top,  allowing  about  half  an 
ounce  to  each  pound  of  potatoes,  and  a 
quarter  of  a pint  of  water;  cover  the  pan, 
and  let  them  stew  moderately  for  about 
thirty  or  thirty-five  minutes.  * 

Scorzonera,  Fried. — Wash  and  scrape  the  I 
scorzouera,  faking  off  the  tops  ; boil  it  till 
tender,  then  dip  it  in  butter,  and  fry  it ; lay 
two  or  three  of  the  roots  together,  anil 
serve  with  brown  sauce. 

Spinach  Take  a quarter  of  a pound 

of  spinach,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  beet- 
root. half  an  ounce  of  parsley,  half  an  ounce 
of  leeks  and  lemon-thyme,  mixed,  a large 
tablespoouful  of  flour,  four  spoonfuls  of 
milk,  lour  eggs,  and  two  ounces  of  butter. 
Chop  the  herbs  all  together,  season  with 
pepper,  salt,  and  nutmeg  or  mace  ; add  the 
Hour,  milk,  and  the  eggs,  well  beaten,  and 
the  butter  melted;  mix  the  whole  well 
together,  and  bake  twenty  minutes  in  a 
quick  oven. 

Turnip  flash.  — Take  three-quarters  ol 
a pound  of  turnips,  three-quarters  of  a 
pound  of  potatoes,  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
Hour,  two  ounces  of  butter,  one  large  onion, 
and  a tablespoonful  of  salt.  Tut  three 
quarts  of  water  into  a well-tinned  pan  ; set 
It  over  the  lire ; put  in  the  turnips  (cut  into 
small  square  pieceaj,  and  the  onion,  cut 
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email ; add  the  salt,  and  let  it  boil  for  an 
hour.  Then  put  in  the  potatoes,  also  cut  in 
pieces,  and  alter  boiling  three-quarters  of 
an  hour  longer,  add  the  butter ; rub  the 
flour  in  a quarter  of  a pint  of  cold  water  till 
perlectly  smooth ; pour  it  into  a pan,  and 
let  it  boil  slowly  for  a quarter  of  an  hour 
longer,  when  the  liquid  part  of  the  hash 
■will  be  of  the  consistency  of  thin  butter 
sauce ; boil  it  for  two  hours,  and  keep  it 
covered  the  whole  time 

Vegetable  and  Rice  Soup.  — Take  half  a 
pound  of  turnips,  half  a pound  of  car- 
rots, half  a pound  of  parsnips,  half  a 
pound  of  onions,  half  a pound  of  potatoes, 
and  two  tablespoonfuls  of  rice.  Slice  the 
vegetables,  put  them  into  a pan  with  a quart 
of  boiling  water ; add  the  rice,  previously 
washed,  a dessertspoonful  of  salt,  and  a 
small  piece  of  soda.  After  boiling  for  an 
hour,  add  the  potatoes  sliced,  and  two  quarts 
of  boiling  water;  continue  boiling  till  all 
are  tvell  dime.  If  the  soup  is  too  thin,  mix 
a tablespoonful  of  rice  flour  with  a litlie 
milk;  stir  it  well  in,  adding  white  pepper 
and  more  salt,  if  r'.-quired  ; boil  it  for  til  teen 
minutes,  and  add  a quarter  of  a pintol  cream. 

Vegetable  /irotA.  — Half-fill  a pan,  which 
will  contain  about  four  quarts,  with  tui- 
nips,  carrots,  onions,  and  other  vege- 
tables, cut  in  pieces ; add  seasoning,  herbs, 
mushrooms,  and  salt ; nearly  till  the  pan 
with  water,,  and  boil  all  together  till  tfie 
vegetables  are  tender ; then  strain  it  and 
use  as  required.  , „ . j 

Vegetable  Marrow,  Baked  wilh  Omons  and 
Sage.—l'are,  and  cut  in  two,  a good-sized 
marrow ; scrape  out  the  seeds  and  fibres  ; 
rub  the  marrow  inside  and  outside  with  a 
little  salt;  let  it  drain  for  an  hour:  ml  uP 
the  halves  with  onions,  previously  boiled  a 
little,  and  chopped  with  some  sage ; add  a 
little  butter,  pepper,  and  salt;  close  them, 
and  tie  them  together  with  a little  twine ; 
butter  a dish,  and  bake  in  a moderately  hot 
oven  ; if  not  nicely  browned,  dredge  it  with 
a little  flour,  brown  it  in  a Hutch  oven 
before  the  tire,  and  serve  with  brown  sauce. 

Vegetable  Rie.—Take  some  carrots,  turnips, 
onion.s,  celery,  and  two  ounces  of  butter 
Cut  the  vegetables  in  pieces,  put  them  in 
the  pan  with  the  butter,  and  very  little 
water ; season  with  pepper  and  salt,  stew 
them  over  the  fire,  and  wiien  nearly  tender, 
pour  them  into  a pie  dish  ; when  cool,  cover 

with  pa.ste  and  bake  it 

VKIL,  Iti.ACK,  TO  Wash.— Mix  bullock  s 
gall  witn  auflicient  hot  water  to  make  it  a.'* 
warm  as  you  can  bear  your  hand  in.  Ihen 
puss  the  veil  through  it.  It  tiiust  be 
squeezed,  and  not  rubbed.  It  will  be  well 
to  perlunie  the  gall  with  a musk. 

Next  rinse  Ihe  veil  through  two  cold  waiers, 
tinging  the  last  with  Indigo.  Then  dry  it. 
Have  ready  in  a pan  some  stifl'enlng,  made 
bv  Douring  boiling  water  on  a very  small 
piece  of  glue.  I'ul  the  veil  into  It,  squeeze 
it  out,  stretch  it,  and  clap  it.  Afterwards 
pin  it  out  to  dry  on  a linen  cloth,  making  it 
very  straight  and  even,  and  taking  care  to 
open  and  pin  the  edge  very  nicely  'Vhen 
dry,  iron  it  on  the  wrong  side,  having  laid  a 
linen  cloth  over  the  ironing- blanket.  Any 
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article  of  black  lace  may  be  washed  in  this 
manner.  ^ 

VEIL,  White  Lace,  to  Wash.  -Put 
the  veil  into  a strong  lather  of  white  soap 
and  very  clear  water,  and  let  it  simmer 
slowly  for  a quarter  of  an  hour.  Take  it  out 
and  squeeze  it  well,  but  be  sure  not  to  rub  it. 
Kinse  it  in  two  cold  waters,  with  a drop  or 
two  of  liquid  blue  in  the  last.  Have  ready 
some  very  clear  and  weak  gum  arable  water, 
or  some  thin  starch,  or  rice-water.  Pass 
the  veil  through  it,  and  clear  it  by  clapping. 
Then  stretch  it  out  even,  and  put  it  to  dry 
on  a linen  cloth  making  the  edge  as  straight 
as  possible,  opening  out  all  the  scallops,  and 
fastening  each  with  pins.  When  dry,  lay  a 
piece  of  thin  muslin  smoothly  over  it,  and 
iron  it  on  the  wrong  side. 

VEINS,  Varicose.  — This  is  a term 
applied  by  surgeons  to  a permanently  dis- 
tended state  of  one,  or  a group  of  veins, 
attended  with  an  accumulation  of  dark 
coloured  blood,  and  a retarded  circulation, 
causing  the  formation  of  knots  beneath 
the  skin,  which  becomes  discoloured, 
livid,  and  the  part  remarkably  sensi- 
tive and  paintul.  Varicose  veins  may 
occur  in  any  part,  though  they  are 
most  frequently  fouiM  in  the  legs,  and 
are  in  general  the  result  of  pressure  on  some 
of  the  larger  veins  above,  obstructing  the 
return  of  the  blood  to  the  heart.  Ot  this 
description  are  the  varicose  veins  in  the  legs 
of  females  before  confinement ; they  also 
attend  weak  and  relaxed  constitutions,  and 
frequently  follow  much  fatigue  and  long 
standing.  The  chief  danger  to  be  appre- 
hended in  this  disease  of  the  veins,  is  the 
tear  of  their  bursting,  and  the  hazard  re- 
sulting from  the  haimorrhage  that  ensues. 
Many  remedies  have  been  devised  for  this 
disease,  but  interference  has  generally 
proved  more  hurtful  than  beneficial.  Fore- 
most among  the  favoured  remedies,  was  the 
excision  of  a small  piece  of  the  vein  with 
ligatures,  and  next,  the  simple  tying  of  the 
vein,  as  in  aneurism  ; but  the  danger  which 
attended  this  treatment,  soon  puta  checkon 
its  employment.  Ihe  best  and  safest  mea- 
sures to  pursue,  are  to  discover  what  causes 
the  pressure,  and  at  once  remove  it ; if  it 
proceeds  from  the  bowels,  a course  of 
aperient  medicine  is  to  bo*employed,  at  the 
same  time  as  much  rest  is  to  be  enjoined  as 
possible,  by  lying  in  a horizontal  position, 
and  whenever  the  erect  posture  is  ussuiiied. 
or  any  walking  attempted,  the  limb  is  to  be 
supported  by  a long  bandage,  commencing 
from  the  toes,  and  carried  well  up  the  thigh, 

' first  laying  a compress  of  folded  lint,  en- 
1 closing  a piece  of  lead,  or  a penny-piece, 
over  tile  most  protuberant  portion  ot  tlie 
vein.  'Ihe  bandage,  when  well  put  on.  is  a 
very  excellent  support,  but  the  elastic  lace- 
stocking, to  tliose  who  can  all'ord  it,  is  un- 
questionably the  best  of  external  remedies, 
and  should  be  worn  as  long  us  any  danger 
from  bursting  is  to  be  apprehended  ; tins, 
with  rest,  and  suoli  iiiedioiiie  as  the  exciting 
cause  may  demand,  is  the  only  safe  and 
rational  treatment  for  varicose  veins,  which, 
when  not  proceeding  from  disease  ol  the 
vessels,  is  always  to  be  so  cured. 
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VELVET,  TO  Iron.— Having  ripped  the 
velvet  apart,  damp  each  piece  separately, 
and  holding  it  tightly  in  boih  hands,  stretch 
it  before  the  fire,  the  wrong  side  of  the 
velvet  being  towards  the  fire.  This  will 
remove  the  creases,  and  give  the  surface  of 
the  material  a fresh  and  new  appearance. 
Velvet  cannot  be  ironed  on  a table,  for,  when 
spread  out  on  a hard  substance,  the  iron  will 
not  go  smoothly  over  the  pile. 

VELVET,  TO  Raise  the  Pile  of. — 
Hold  the  reverse  side  of  tlie  velvet  over  a 
basin  of  water,  and  the  pile  of  the  velvet 
will  be  gradually  raised. 

VELVET,  TO  Remove  Grease  from  — 
Get  some  turpentine,  and  pour  it  over  the 
place  that  is  greasy,  rub  it  till  quite  dry  with 
a piece  of  clean  flannel ; if  the  grease  be  not 
quite  removed,  repeat  the  application,  and 
when  done,  brush  the  place  well,  and  hang 
up  the  garment  in  the  open  air,  to  rid  it  of 
the  smell. 

VENETIAN  CAKE.— Take  of  sound 
Jordan  almonds,  blanched  and  well  dried  at 
the  mouth  of  a cool  oven,  or  in  a sunny 
window,  seven  ounces,  full  weight,  and  one 
of  bitter  almonds  with  them;  pound  the 
whole  to  a perfect  paste  with  a few  drops  of 
white  of  egg,  or  orange-flower  water,  then 
mix  them  thoroughly  with  one  pound  of 
flour,  and  eight  ounces  of  butter  (which 
should  be  cool  and  firm,  or  it  will  render  the 
paste  too  soft),  and  break  this  down  quite 
small;  then  add  eight  ounces  of  pounded 
sugar,  on  part  of  which  the  rind  of  a fine 
lemon  has  been  rasped,  previously  to  its 
being  crushed  to  powder.  Make  these  into 
a paste,  with  the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  or 
rather  less,  should  they  be  large,  for  if  too 
moist,  it  will  adhere  to  the  board  and  roller. 
To  make  a Venetian  cake  of  moderate  size, 
roll  the  paste  less  than  a quarter  of  an  inch 
Ihick,  and  cut  with  the  larger  fluted  cutter, 
six  or  seven  portions  of  equal  size,  lay  them 
on  lightly  floured  or  buttered  tins,  and 
bake  them  in  a slow  oven  until  they  are  firm 
and  crisp,  and  equally  coloured  of  a pale 
brown.  Should  they  seem  to  require  it,  lay 
them  one  on  the  other,  while  they  are  still 
warm,  and  place  a baking  tin  with  a slight 
weight  upon  them  to  render  them  quite 
level.  When  they  are  cold,  spread  upon  each 
a dilTerent  kind  of  choice  preserve,  and  pile 
the  whole  evenly  into  the  form  of  an  entire 
cake.  The  top  may  be  iced,  and  decorated 
with  pistachio  nuts,  or  grains  of  coloured 
sugar,  or  with  a wreath  of  almond-paste 
leaves.  To  make  the  small  Venetian  cakes, 
roll  the  paste  directed  for  the  large  one  at 
the  commencement  of  this  receipt,  into  balls, 
flatten  them  with  the  hand,  to  about  the 
third  of  an  inch  thick,  brush  them  with 
beaten  eggs,  and  cover  them  plentifully  with 
white  sugar-candy,  crushed  about  half  the 
size  of  a pea;  bake  them  in  a slow  oven. 

Almonds,  sozs. ; flour,  lib. ; butter, 
tozs. ; sugar,  ilh. ; lemon,  rind  of  1 ; yolks 
of  eggs.  ;i  to  4 ; preserve  as  needed. 

VENETIAN  ERm'EHS.-Wash  and 
drain  three  ounces  of  whole  rice,  put  it  into 
a lull  pint  of  cold  milk,  and  bring  it  very 
slowly  to  boil,  stir  it  often,  and  let  it  simmer 
gently  until  it  is  quite  thick  and  dry.  When 


about  three  parts  done,  add  to  it  two  ounces 
of  pounded  sugar,  and  one  of  fresh  butter, 
a grain  of  salt,  and  the  grated  rind  of  half 
a small  lemon.  Let  it  cool  in  the  saucepan, 
and  when  only  just  warm,  mix  with  it 
thoroughly,  three  ounces  of  currants,  four 
of  apples  chopped  line,  a teaspoonful  of  flour  ■ 
and  three  large,  or  four  small  well-beaten  I 
eggs.  Drop  the  mixture  in  small  fritters,  ' 
fry  them  in  butter,  from  five  to  seven 
minutes,  and  let  them  become  quite  firm  on  ; 

one  side  before  they  are  turned ; do  this  ' 

with  a slice,  drain  them  as  they  are  taken  \ 
up,  and  sift  white  sugar  over  them  after  ! 
they  are  dished.  j 

6^  Whole  rice,  3ozs. ; milk,  1 pint ; sugar,  ; 
20ZS. ; butter,  loz. ; grateil  rind  of  i a lemon;  I 
currants,  3ozs. ; minced  apples,  4ozs. ; flour,  ; 

1 teaspoonful;  a little  salt;  eggs,  3 large  or  1 
4 small.  I 

VENISON  BROILED.  — Cut  thin  slices 
of  venison,  mix  stale  crumbs  of  bread  with 
salt,  pepper,  and  spices,  egg  the  slices,  dip  in 
the  seasoned  bread,  broil  over  a clear  Are, 
and  serve  with  a gravy  sauce. 

VENISON  FRIED.-Cut  the  meat  into  ! 

thin  slices,  and  make  a gravy  of  the  bones.  1 

Fry  it  of  a light  brown,  and  keep  it  hot  I 

before  the  Are.  Put  butter  rolled  in  flour  1 

into  the  pan,  and  stir  it  till  thick  and  brown.  j 

Put  in  half  a pound  of  powdered  sugar  with  • 

the  gravy  made  from  the  bones,  and  some  ! 

red  wine.  Have  it  the  thickness  of  cream;  J 

squeeze  in  a lemon,  warm  the  venison  in  it, 
put  it  in  the  dish,  and  pour  the  sauce  over.  \ 

VENISON  HASHED.-Cut  nice  slices  , 

from  the  venison  which  may  have  been  left  1 
cold,  not  forgetting  to  put  plenty  of  tat  with  j 
it,  flour  it,  place  it  in  a saucepan,  pour  over  it  1 
three  half  pints  of  stock  gravy,  a gill  of  I 

port  wine,  a little  currant  jelly,  and  two  j 

tablespoonfuls  of  ketchup ; let  it  simmer 
gently,  it  must  not  boil,  or  it  will  make  the  1 

venison  hard;  as  soon  as  it  is  thoroughly  j 

hot,  add  a little  salt  and  cayenne  pepper ; j 

serve  with  sippets  round  the  di.'ih.  There  j 

should  be  currant  jelly  on  the  table.  J 

VENISON.  Haunch  of.  Roasted.  — / 

Take  a haunch  weighing  twelve  pounds,  and  ) 
require  the  butcher  to  trim  otf  the  chine- 
bone  and  the  end  of  the  knuckle;  wrap  two 
or  three  folds  of  buttered  paper,  or  the  caul 
of  a lamb,  closely  around  the  haunch  to 

firevent  the  fat  from  burning;  spit  the 
launch,  set  it  before  a slow  fire,  and  roast  it 
three  hours,  basting  it  frequently  with  salt 
and  water,  to  prevent  the  paper  from 
burning  otf ; then  remove  the  paper  or  caul, 
baste  tile  haunch  with  butter,  set  it  nearer 
the  tire,  and  give  it  a light  brown;  continue 
to  baste  with  butter;  dredge  it  lightly  with 
flour,  and  when  it  is  well  frothed  and 
browned  on  all  sides,  it  is  done;  wrap  a 
rutile  of  out  paper  round  the  knuckle  bone, 
and  send  the  haunch  to  table  with  a plain 
gravy,  made  from  the  trimmings  of  the 
venison,  and  seasoned  only  with  a little  salt, 
served  with  currant  jelly,  if  the  venison 
has  hung  three  or  four  weeks  (and  it  ought 
to  hang  as  long  before  cooking),  it  will  be 
necessary  to  remove  the  outer  skin  before 
roasting. 
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VENISON,  Joints  of.— The  principal 


Joints  are : 1.  Haunch.  2,  Neck.  3,  Shoul- 
der. 4,  Breast. 

VENISON,  SIocK,  Stewed.— Take  a 
fat  loin  of  mutton,  the  outer  skin  must  be 
stripped  off,  and  llie  bones  cut  out. 
the  bones  into  a stewpan  with  a good-sized 
onion  stuck  witli  cloves,  one  anchovy,  some 
peppercorn.s.  and  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs. 
Stew  for  tliree  hours  in  a small  quantity  of 
water,  tlien  strain.  The  mutton  should  be 
beaten  with  a rolling-pin,  and  nutn^g 
grated  over  the  inside  tlie  previous  night. 
Before  it  is  put  in  the  stewpan,  it  must  be 
rolled  np  tiglit,  beginning  at  the  tail  end, 
and  tied  witli  a strong  string.  Add  half  a 
pint  of  port  wine  to  the  gravy,  and  let  it 
stew  together  for  three  hours  at  least. 
When  done,  the  fat  must  be  skimmed  off, 
and  the  gravy  thickened  with  a little  flour 
and  butter,  and  a small  quantity  of  ketchup 
added.  A large  loin  or  saddle  will  require 
four  hours. 

VENISON.  NECK  AND  SHOULDER.- 
The  neck  and  shoulder  of  venison  may  be 
roasted  without  the  paper  or  caul  men- 
tioned above  Eard  it  with  thin  slices  ol 
salt  pork  or  boiled  ham  ; garnish  with  aor- 
rel,  and  make  a gravy  as  above.  A shoulder 
of  ten  pounds  will  roast  in  two  hours. 

VENISON  PASTY.-A  shoulder  boned, 
makes  a good  pasty,  but  it  must  be  beaten, 
and  seasoned,  and  the  want  of  fat  suppnea 
by  that  of  a tine  well-hung  loin  of  mutton, 
steeped  twenty- four  hours  in  equal  parts  ot 
rape,  vinegar,  and  port.  The  shoulder  being 
siuewy.  it  will  be  of  advantage  to  rub  it 
well  with  sugar  for  two  or  three  (lays  ; ano 
when  to  be  used,  wipe  it  perleotly  clean 
from  it  and  the  wine. 

VENISON  rOlTED.-Cut  » 
venison,  fat  and  lean  together:  '“X J’’ “ 
dish,  and  stick  pieces  of  butter  ali  over, 
tie  brown  paper  over,  amt 
done,  take  it  hot  out  of 
It  in  a dl-di  i when  cold,  take  off  all  the  skin, 
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and  beat  it  in  a marble  mortar ; season  with 
mace,  cloves,  nutmeg,  black  pepper,  and 
salt ; when  the  butter  that  it  w.as  baked 
in  is  cold,  take  a little  of  it  and  beat  in  with 
it  to  moisten  it,  after  which  proceed  in  the 
usual  manner. 

VENISON  STEAKS. -The  best  venison 
steaks  are  cut  from  the  saddle;  they  should 
be  cut  three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick,  and 
treated  like  beef  steaks  ; serve  with  currant 
jelly. 

VENISON,  TO  Choose.— When  good,  the 
fat  is  clear,  bright,  and  of  considerable 
thickness.  To  know  when  it  is  necessary  to 
cook  it,  a knife  must  be  plunged  into  the 
haunch,  and,  from  the  smell,  the  cook  must 
determine  on  dressing  or  keeping  it. 

VENTILATION  — The  importance  of 
ventilation,  as  applied  to  the  rt'Oins  we 
ordinarily  inhabit,  is  a most  impiirtant 
consideration  in  connection  with  our  health 
and  comfort.  When  the  breath  ot  the 
human  body  issues  from  the  chest,  being 
heated  to  nearly  the  temperature  of  the 
body,  it  is  dilated,  and  consequently  ren- 
dered specifically  lighter  than  the  surround- 
ino"  atmosphere : hence  it  instantly  ascends, 
aa”^wood  from  the  bottom  of  water,  and, 
before  the  next  inspiration,  it  is  removed 
out  of  the  way,  giving  place  to  purer  air. 
But  this  natural  ventilation,  as  it  may  be 
called,  is  complete  only  while  we  are  in  tlie 
open  air:  when  we  are  shut  up  in  an  apart- 
ment, the  vitiated  air  rises,  but  it  is  stopped 
at  the  ceiling,  and  preserves  its  lofty  sitiia-  ■ 
tion  only  so  long  as  its  elevated  temperature 
remains  : when  it  has  gradually  given  out 
its  surplus  heat  to  the  walls  ol  the  room,  it 
becomes  of  the  same  density  as  the  rest  ot 
the  air,  mingles  with  it,  and  tliiis  (lescends 
to  our  level,  where  we  are  liable  to  inhale  a 
part  of  it  again,  together  with  a purer 
portion.  From  this  it  is  evident  that  the 
Upper  part  of  a room,  next  the  ceiling,  is 
the  place  where,  in  general,  the  worst  air  is 
collected,  and  of  course  that  is  the  place 
for  letting  it  out;  but  it  must  be  recollected 
that  no  air  can  make  its  escape  from  a 
room,  except  an  equal  quantity  enter  t(> 
Biiiiplv  its  place ; and  it  follows  that  there 
eSw  be  ! provision  made  for  the  .mtraime 

of  fresh  airf  as  also  for  the  egress  ot  the 
foul  atmosphere.  Where  a lire  is  burning 
in  the  chimney  of  an  apartment,  a (lertain 
degree  of  ventilation  is  going  on  oonslantly, 
and  must  go  on  ol  itsell,  without  the 
thought  or  attention  of  any  person;  and 
this  shows  the  advantage  of  open  chimney 
fire-places.  It  is  obvious  that  the  ciirient 
of  air,  necessary  to  feed  the  fire,  produces 
a continual  change  of  all  that  part  ot  the 
air  which  is  below  the  level  ol  tlie  niiintel- 
ptecc;  but  this  cannot  happen  wilhoiit  a 
partial  change  at  least  of  wliat  is  above 
that  level.  If  the  vitiated  air  be  not  re- 
moved with  sulllclent  rapidity,  by  the 
driiiight  of  the  chimney  alone,  then  some 
other  mode  will  be  necessary  in  addition. 
Tlie  better  class  of  houses  are  now  oon- 
stnioted  with  the  rooms  lotly,  and  the 
sashes  of  the  windows  made  to  open  at 
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top  and  at  bottom;  and  ventilation  thus 
becomes  comparatively  easy.  The  warm 
vitiated  air,  ascending  to  the  ceiling,  finds 
there  sufficient  space  above  our  heads,  tdl 
t wo's.  and  mixes  gradually  with  the  rest, 
as  before  stated ; and  if  we  desire  to  change 
the  air  more  completely,  we  have  only  to 
oP  the  upper  sash, 
Wat  the  hot  air  near  the  ceiling  may  escape, 
^ut  this  escape  of  foul  air  will  not  always 
take  place  while  a fire  is  burning,  except 
certain  circumstances  be  attended  to. 
bhould  the  aperture  made  by  pulling  down 
the  top  sash  be  greater  than  the  area  of 
the  crevices  in  the  apartments  from  which 
the  hre  was  supplied,  some  cold  air  will 
come  in  by  the  window,  to  supply  the  fire, 
instead  of  hot  air  going  out,  and  the  effect 
ot  this  will  be  unpleasant.  It  is.  therefore, 
necessary  that  some  other  apertures,  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  room,  should  furnish  this 
necessary  supply  of  air  to  the  fire,  and 
permit  the  warm  atmosphere  to  go  off: 
opening  the  door  for  a short  time  will  effect 
this,  or  lifting  up  the  lower  sash.  But  this 
mode  of  ventilation,  though  perfectly  effec- 
tual and  easy,  cannot  be  always  conve- 
niently put  in  practice  while  persons  are  in 
the  room,  on  account  of  the  draughts  of 
cold  air  which  niust  enter.  To  obtain  air 
without  draught  is  the  great  object  in  view. 
This  desirable  result  may  be  secured  by  a 
contrivance  known  as  the  “obliquely  per- 
forated glass  ventilators.”  These  consist  of 
strips  of  plate  glass,  varying  from  one  and  a 
halt  inches  to  two  inches  or  more  in  width, 
and  by  means  of  revolving  cutters  pro-  i 
ducing  a series  of  notches  in  the  edges  of 
the  strips.  By  this  means,  they  effectually  j 
supply  fresh  air  in  any  required  quantity  ; 
Without  draughts,  the  currents  being  so 


is  necessarily  deflected  upwards  towards 
the  ceiling,  where,  mixing  with  the  warmest 
strata  of  air.  it  is  gradually  diffused  throiigh- 
the  apartment.  The  manner  in  which 
this  desirable  result  is  obtained,  will  be 
made  intelligible  by  the  accompanying  il- 
lustrations. Fig.  1 is  a front  view  of  a 
u P'^'totated  on  the  principle 
alluded  to,  the  openings  in  which  are  not 
however,  visible.  Fig.  2 is  a plan  view  of 
,P*^''*°'‘®tor8 ; and  fig.  3 an  edge  section 
pt  the  pane,  showing  the  form  of  the  open- 
ings, and  the  upward  direction  of  the 
entering  currents  of  air.  This  beautiful 
arrangement  is  produced  by  simply  cutting 
any  approved  pattern  on  the  opposite  sides 
(upper  and  lower  edges)  of  a series  of 
strips  of  glass,  which,  being  brought  toge- 
ther, form  a window  pane,  impervious  alike 
to  ram  or  direct  currents  of  air.  The  ele- 
pnt  appearance  capable  of  being  produced 
by  the  great  variety  of  changes  that  can  be 
made  in  the  colours  and  patterns,  is  almost 
ine.xhaustible.  The  designs  shown  in  fig.  1 
are  but  a lew  of  those  already  in  use.  The 
three  first  patterns,  marked  a b c,  are  well 
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broken  up  and  divided  as  to  enter  fhe  room 
in  a coniinuoiis  but  imperceptible  uianiier; 
besides  which,  any  entering  current  of  air 


adapted  for  public  buildings,  shops,  &c. ; 

I while  the  patterns  D e F are  suitable  tor 
[ sitting-rooms  or  bedrooms,  and  for  the 
latter  purpose  are  strongly  recommended 
by  the  faculty.  In  the  pattern  B,  the 
entering  currents  are  deflected  sideways  as 
well  aa  upward,  at  an  angle  correspondin'-** 
to  the  inclination  of  the  heart-shaped  pat- 
tern of  the  cuts.  In  these  ventilator.s 
although  the  wind  blows  through  a hole,  it 
caunot  possibly  blow  upon  a person,  unless 
he  is  in  an  unusually  elevatecf  situation,  or 
t he  ventilator  is  misplaced.  For  ventilating 
the  rooms  of  an  ordinary  dwelling- house 
in  which  gas  is  used,  the  following  contri- 
vance is  made  use  of.  Through  an  opening 
in  the  celling  is  passed  a wide  tube,  one  end 
of  which  conveys  the  foul  air  to  the  outside 
of  the  house,  and  the  other  projects  a little 
below  the  level  ot  the  ceiling.  The  gas- pipe 
enters  on  one  side,  and  is  bent  so  us  to 
hang  perpendicularly  in  the  centre  of  the 
tube,  and  carries  a ring-shaped  burner  at  the 
lower  extremity.  The  burner  is  surrounded 
by  a glass  chimney,  which  is  supported  at 
its  top  on  a metal  cone- piece,  and  seoured 
to  the  lower  extremity  of  the  tube  by 
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screws.  The  whole  of  this  arrangement 
is  surrounded  by  a hemispherical  glass 
shade,  the  mouth  of  which  is  uppermost, 
and  its  upper  edge  is  a few  inches  below 
the  level  of  the  ceiling.  The  shade  is  at- 
tached at  its  upper  edge  by  screws  to  a 
metal  ring,  and  is  hinged  to  a second  ring 
fixed  to  the  ventilating  tube  by  radial  arms. 
This  outer  shade  can  be  lowered  by  means 
of  a cord,  for  the  purpose  of  lighting  or 
cleaning.  A highly  polished  metal  reflector 
is  also  added,  to  increase  the  effect  of  the 
light.  The  air  of  the  apartment  passes  off 
in  the  strong  draught  occasioged  by  the 
burner,  and  a fresh  supply  of  air  is  ad- 
mitted to  the  lower  part  of  the  room. 

VENT-PEG. — The  proper  management 
of  the  vent-peg  is  always  of  great  import- 
ance in  the  draught  of  malt  liquors,  the 
object  being  to  avoid  the  entrance  of  much 
air  to  the  vacant  space  above  the  liquor  in 
the  barrel.  Unless  some  is  admitted,  the 
tap  will  not  act.  The  common  vent-peg  is 
perfectly  efiBcient,  if  it  is  closed  immediately 
after  each  draught,  and  only  slightly  lifted 
when  more  is  required,  or  in  fact  only  when 
the  liquor  from  the  tap  ceases  to  flow  freely. 
A vent-peg  which  answers  its  purpose  per- 
fectly, is  shown  in  the  accompanying  figure. 


It  opens  like  the  key  of  a flute,  and  closes 
it.self  immediately  the  hand  is  withdrawn. 
Nothing  more  is  required  than  a small 
metal  tube  with  a hole  through  it,  closed  by 
a flat  key,  which  works  on  a side-arm,  and 
is  pressed  down  last  like  a flute  key. 

VERANDAH.— This  portion  of  the  dwel- 
ling may  be  constructed  of  wrought-iron 
sash  bars,  cut  to  the  proper  length,  the 
upper  end  let  into  the  wall,  and  made  secure 
by  cement,  and  the  lower  ends  notched.into 
a cast-iron  gutter.  The  verandah  may  have 
an  apron  in  front  formed  by  cast-iron  orna- 
ments, screwed  to  the  under  side  of  the 
gutter,  or  to  the  upper  part  of  the  iron 
prongs  which  support  it.  No  simpler  or 
more  durable  form  of  verandah  can  be  well 
I constructed;  Us  roof  may  be  glazed  with 
I panes  of  ground  glass,  from  five  inches  to 
! ten  inches  wide,  according  as  the  locality  is 
' more  or  less  subject  to  violent  hail  storms. 
Where  light  is  not  an  object,  and  blue  slate 
abounds.  It  may  be  used  in  plates  of  any 
convenient  size,  stucco,  or  Roman  cement, 
being  employed  Instead  of  putty;  sheets  of 
copper,  zinc,  tinned  plates,  or  rolled  iron, 
may  be  fixed  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
glass;  or  even  turpauluig  well  painted,  or 
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oil-cloth,  may  also  be  fixed  between  the  bars. 
The  lightness  of  appearance  may  be  in- 
creased, by  bending  the  bars  so  as  to  give 
a concave  form  to  the  upper  surface  of  the 
roof,  as  seen  in  the  annexed  figure  -,  concave 
surfaces  reflecting  more  I'ght,  and  therefore 
being  always  lighter  or  more  varied  to  the 


eye,  than  plain  or  convex  ones.  In  Ihie 
and  in  various  other  cases  of  a like  nature, 
where  the  width  of  the  verandah  is  not 
more  than  four  feet,  it  may  be  supported 
by  cast-iron  brackets  of  elegant  architec- 
tural design,  firmly  built  into  the  wall. 

VERB.— A verb  is  the  principal  or  most 
important  member  of  a sentence.  When- 
ever we  speak  or  write,  we  assert  or  afiirui 
something,  or  we  command  or  ask  a ques- 
tion; and  the  word  in  the  sentence  that 
does  any  of  these,  is  called  the  verb.  Thus 
in  the  sentences,  “James  lives  in  Scotland,” 
“ Mary  died  last  year,”  the  words  lives  and 
died,  which  make  assertions,  are  verbs. 
'There  are  many  difl'erent  kinds  of  verbs, 
each  of  which  is  divided  into  a number  of 
distinct  parts,  and  has  a variety  of  inflexions. 
For  example,  in  the  verb  love,  we  have  love, 
loves,  loved,  loving,  besides  lovest  and  lovedst 
and  also  various  combinations  with  the 
auxiliary  verbs,  as  did  love,  have  loved,  will 
love,  is  loving,  is  loved,  may  love,  may  have  loved, 
would  love,  would  have  loved,  &c.  Verbs  are 
divided  into  active,  neuter,  and  passive;  or, 
as  they  are  sometimes  called,  transitive  and 
intransitive.  A verb  is  considered  transi- 
tive or  active  when  it  means  some  action 
which  passes  on  to  a noun  or  pronoun 
immediately  following  it.  us  I love  him;  she 
wolea.  letter.  Hence,  when  a verb  is  used 
transitively,  the  iioininntive  or  subject  does 
something  to  an  object ; that  is,  acts  upon 
it  'Thus-  the  action  of  loving  is  done  to  him, 
and  that  of  writing  to  the  letter.  A verb  is 
considered  intransitive  or  neuter  when  there 
is  no  action  upon  an  object,  or  when  the 
action  is  confined  to  the  subject  or  nomina- 
tive, and  does  not  require  a noun  or  pronoun 
t)  follow  immediately,  as  he  Jia,  she  stands, 
they  cat.  In  these  examples  there  is  no 
transition  or  passing  over  to  an  object.  A 
verb  is  said  to  be  passive  when  the  nomina- 
tive or  subject  is  acted  upon,  or  in  a state 
produced  by  something  else,  us  the  letter 
is  written;  she  ii  deceived.  A passive  verb  is 
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always  a compound  verb  in  the  English 
languoge,  and  consists  of  the  past  participle 
of  some  transitive  verb  used  along  with  the 
auxiliary  verb  “to  be.”  The  regular 
Eiiirlish  verb  is  divided  into  two  principal 
parts,  moods  and  participles.  The  word 
“mood”  is  derived  from  the  Latin  word 
modus,  a manner  or  mode,  and  is  applied  in 
grammar  to  express  the  manner  m which 
tile  leading  idea  of  tlie  verb  is  used.  There 
are  the  indicative,  the  conditional  or  potential, 
the  imperative,  and  the  infinitive  moods. 
Participles  are  parts  ol'  the  verb  which  par- 
ticipate in  the  nature  of  both  verbs  and 
adjectives,  from  wliich  their  name  is  derived. 
They  are  of  the  present  and  past  tenses,  and 
mostly  end  in  ing  or  ed,  as  she  is  walking,  lie 
was  frightened.  The  indicative  and  potential 
moods  are  divided  into  parts  called  tenses, 
from  the  Latin  word  tempus  (fimei).  in  the 
regular  English  verb  there  are  three  tenses, 
the  present,  tlie  past,  and  the  future, 
as  I .see,  I saw,  I shall  see.  Each  tense  has 
two  numbers,  the  singular  and  the  plural, 
as  he  sees,  they  seei  and  each  number  has 
three  parts,  called  persons,  the  first,  second, 
and  third,  as  I see,  thou  seest,  and  he  sees. 
A verb  is  said  to  be  regular  when  it  lorms 
iis  past  tense  and  past  participle  in  ed,  by 
adding  d to  the  radical  form  if  it  ends  in  e, 
and  ed  in  other  cases,  as  love,  loved.  A verb 
13  called  irregular  when  tlie  past  tense  and 
past  participle  are  formed  in  any  other  mode 
than  by  adding  d or  ed  to  the  radical 
ibrm,  as  see,  saw,  seen.  The  conjugalion  of  a 
verb  is  the  regular  enumeration  of  all  its 
parts  according  to  the  mood,  tense,  number, 
and  person,  as,  indicative  mood,  present 
tense,  singular  number,  tirst  person,  I love: 
second  person,  f/iou  lovest;  third  person,  he 
love.s.  Plural  number,  tirst  person,  we  love; 
second  person,  ye  or  you  love ; third  person. 
they  love.  Past  tense,  first  person  singular, 
/ loved,  &o.  Future  tense,  I will  love.  Sec. 
Potential  mood,  present  tense,  tirst  person 
singular,  I may  love,  &c.  ; and  the  simple 
infinitive  mood,  to  love.  In  the  above  regu- 
lar verbs,  it  may  be  observed  that  there  are 
but  six  inflexions,  namely,  lovest,  loves,  loveth, 
loved,  lovedst,  and  loving;  and  from  the 
irregular  verb  write,  seven  inflexions  are 
produced,  namely,  writest.  writes,  writeth,  wrote, 
wrotest,  writing,  written.  It  should  be  observed 
that  there  are  many  words  in  the  Eng- 
lish language  which  are  spelt  in  precisely 
the  same  manner,  and  fulfil  the  two- fold 
office  of  verb  and  noun,  as,  for  instance, 
absent,  compound,  concert,  detail,  extract,  fre- 
quent, insult,  object,  perfume,  rebel,  subject, 
transfer,  &o.  When  these  words  are  used 
In  the  character  of  verbs,  the  second  syllable 
must  be  accented,  as  absent',  compound', 
concert',  detail',  &o. 

VEKI5ENA.  — This  Hower  should  be 
round,  with  scarcely  any  indentation,  and  no 
notch  or  serrature.  The  petals  sliould  be 
thick,  flat,  and  bright.  The  plant  should 
be  compact,  the  joints  short  iiiid  strong,  and 
distinctly  of  a shrubby  habit,  or  a close 
ground  creeper,  or  a climber ; those  which 
partake  of  all  are  bad.  The  trusses  of  bloom 
Should  be  compact,  and  stand  out  from  the 
foliage,  the  llowers  touching  each  other,  but 


not  crowding.  The  foliage  should  be  short, 
broad,  and  bright,  and  enough  of  it  to  hide 
the  stalks.  The  colours  should  be  perfectly 
clear  and  distinct;  in  self  colours,  no  shade 
should  prevail,  and  in  stripes  the  line  where 
the  colours  separate  should  be  well  defined. 
The  form  of  the  truss  should  be  as  nearly 
flat  as  possible,  so  as  to  show  off  every 
individual  flower  to  advantage.  The  best 
soil  is  a mixture  of  old  turfy  loam,  leaf 
mould,  and  peat,  in  equal  parts.  If  vege- 
table mould  cannot  be  had,  use  the  loam 
and  sand,  and  about  a sixth  part  of  very 
rotten  dung  or  good  hotbed  manure.  Beds 
are  best  in  an  open  exposure,  sheltered  by 
hedges  or  walls  from  the  north-west,  north, 
and  north-east  winds.  The  bed  or  beds 
should  be  long,  and  not  more  than  four  feet 
wide,  and  these  would  contain  two  rows, 
allowing  them  space  to  spread  out  a little 
every  way.  The  pot  culture  of  this  flower 
should  be  practised  as  follows:— To  have 
good  plants,  select  in  April  healthy  cuttings 
of  the  present  year’s  growth,  which  will 
soon  root  with  a little  bottom  heat.  When 
rooted,  pot  off  into  four-  inch  pots  and  replace 
them  where  they  previously  were  for  a few 
days,  when  they  may  be  removed  to  a cool 
frame  to  be  gradually  hardened.  Then  shift 
them  into  six  or  seven- inch  pots,  and  place 
them  where  they  are  to  bloom.  Water  at 
this  stage  may  be  given  by  syringing  them 
in  the  evening;  and  as  they  get  esta- 
blished in  their  pots,  more  water  will  be 
required.  Rain-water  is  preferable;  but 
whether  it  is  rain-water  or  spring,  let  it 
be  W'ell  e.xposed  to  the  atmosphere,  and 
take  care  to  have  it  of  the  same  tem- 
perature as  the  plants  are  in.  As  soon 
as  they  commence  to  grow  freely,  pinch  out 
the  tops  of  the  leading  shoots.  IVhen  the 
lateral  eyes  have  broken  sufficiently,  tliin 
them'  out  to  five  or  six ; as  soon  as  they 
require  support,  let  them  be  tied  to  neat 
stakes  at  a proper  d stance,  so  that  light 
and  air  may  act  on  every  leaf.  If  early 
blooms  are  not  wanted,  it  will  strengthen 
them  very  much  if  they  are  divested  of  all 
trusses  as  soon  as  such  appear,  until  the 
plants  get  a little  advanced.  Weak  manure 
water,  free  from  all  sediment,  may  be  applied 
once  a week,  and  when  the  pots  become  full 
of  roots,  twice  a week,  which  will  greatly 
invigorate  them.  Decaying  trusses  should 
be  cut  off  as  soon  as  the  pips  begin  to  drop, 
and  the  plants  be  frequently  turned  round. 
When  aphides  make  their  appearance,  re- 
course must  be  had  to  fumigation  with 
tobacco  immediately.  A culm  evening  is 
best  suited  fur  this  operation,  and  two  gentle 
smokings  on  successive  evenings  will  be 
found  the  most  effectual.  Should  mildew 
make  its  appearance,  dust  the  affected  parts 
with  flower  of  siiliihur  the  moment  the  least 
speck  is  observed.  The  best  soil  for  ver- 
benas is  composed  of  equal  parts  of  turfy 
loam,  leaf  mould,  and  cow-droppings  (the 
latter  rotted  to  a black  mould),  with  a small 
portion  of  line  river  saud,  used  as  rough  as 
the  imtting  will  permit. 

VERJUICE.  — The  expressed  juice  of 
unripe  grapes.  It  is  occasionally  used  in 
Cooking,  and  is  said  to  be  very  serviceable, 
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used  externally,  for  bruises,  where  there  is  | 
no  abrasion  of  the  akin.  It  is  made  as  fol-  ' 
lows  Having  gathered  the  grapes  when 
they  are  fully  large,  but  still  quite  sour, 
remove  the  seeds,  and  pound  the  fruit  in  a , 
mortar  with  a littie  salt;  having  squeezed  , 
out  the  juice,  by  wringing  the  bruised  grapes  | 
in  a cloth  or  putting  them  into  a press,  filter  . 
it  through  a jelly-bag  several  times,  until  it  I 
is  perfectly  bright;  the  juice  is  to  be  put 
into  very  dry  and  clean  bottles,  which  have 
been  previously  exposed  to  the  fumes  of 
brimstone,  in  the  following  manner:— Sus- 
pend by  a wire  a small  piece  of  lighted  brim- 
stone in  the  bottle,  and  when  it  is  burnt 
out,  and  there  is  still  a small  portion  of  the 
vapour  left,  withdraw  the  wire,  and  put  in 
the  juice;  then  cork  it  immediately. 

YEKMICELLI.— This  is  a dried  paste, 
maiiulactured  chiefly  in  Italy,  in  the  form  of 
smooth  round  strings.  The  name  has  been 
given  to  it  on  account  of  the  worm- like 
appearance  of  it,  vermicelli  in  Italian  signi- 
fying little  worms.  Maccaroni  is  manulac- 
tured  of  the  same  kind  of  paste  as  vermicelli, 
and  in  a similar  manner;  but  it  is  rather 
larger  in  diameter,  and  is  hollow  like  the 
tube  of  a tobacco-pipe. 

VERMICELLI  a la  KEpE.  — Blanch 
about  a quarter  of  a pound  of  vermicelli  in 
boiling  water,  diain  it,  and  throw  it  into 
some  rich  well-seasoned  stock;  when  tender, 
take  it  out  of  the  soup,  and  put  it  into  the 
tureen;  thicken  the  soup  with  eight  well- 
beaten  eggs,  mixed  with  half  a pint  of 
cream,  and  pour  it  when  quite  hot  upon  the 
vermicelli. 

VER-MICELLI  PUDDING.-Boil  a pint 
of  III, Ik  with  lemon-peel  and  cinnamon, 
sweeten  with  loaf-sugar;  strain  through  a 
sieve,  and  add  a quarter  of  a pound  of  ver- 
lii'celli;  boil  ten  minutes,  then  put  in  the 
yolks  of  five,  and  the  whites  of  three  eggs; 
mix  well  together,  and  steam  it  one  hour 
and  a quarter. 

V E H .U  1 C E L E I SOU  P.— Take  three 
quarts  of  common  stock  and  one  of  the 
gravy,  mixed  together ; put  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  vermicelli,  blanched  in  two  quarts 
of  water,  into  the  soup,  boil  it  up  for  ten 
minutes,  and  season  it  with  salt  if  requisite; 
pun  it  in  a tureen  with  a crust  of  French 
roll  baked. 

VEK.MiCELLt  AVITITE  SOUP.  — The 
same  as  the  above  with  the  addition  of  the 
yolks  of  four  eggs,  half  a pint  of  cream,  and 
a little  salt,  mixed  well  together;  simmer 
it  for  five  minutes.  Be  very  careful  to  stir  it 
all  the  lime  it  is  on  the  fire,  otherwise  it 
will  curdle. 

VERMIN  TRAPS.— The  traps  especially 
alluded  to  here  are  for  cisterns,  and  their 


application  will  be  found  of  the  greatest 
lOCl 


benefit.  The  accompanying  engraving  re- 
presents one  of  these,  which,  as  will  be  seen, 
is  simple  and  eflicaoious.  The  drain  a may 
be  of  any  form ; the  trap  d is  a sunk  area 
as  it  were,  in  its  bottom,  in  which  the  water 
will  stand  as  high  as  represented  at  c,  pro- 
vided this  area  be  made  water-tight,  which 
should  be  the  cane.  From  the  bottom  of  the 
drain  at  D,  a piece  of  pavement,  if  the  drain  is 
large,  or  a tile,  if  it  is  smaii,  should  project 
about  five  or  six  inches  over  the  sunk  part, 
which  will  prevent  vermin  passing  that  way. 
The  drain  should  drop  in  level  five  or  six 
inches  at  the  other  end  of  the  trap,  which 
will  keep  the  water  sufficiently  low.  An- 
other piece  of  pavement  or  iron  plate  may 
be  suspended  irom  the  roof  of  the  drain, 
and  of  sufficient  length  to  dip  three  or  four 
inches  into  the  water,  which  will  not  only 
act  also  as  a barrier  to  verhain,  but  at  the 
same  time  will  prevent  the  ascent  of  noxious 
effluvia.  An  eye  or  opening  should  be  placed 
immediately  over  the  trap,  with  a moveable 
stone  or  cast-iron  cover,  closely  fitted  into  a 
stone  or  wooden  plinth,  to  admit  of  the  trap 
being  cleaned  out  or  examined  occasionally. 

VERTIGO.  — ITiis  distressing  malady, 
which  is  characterised  by  giddiness  or  swim- 
ming in  the  head,  is  generally  only  a symp- 
tom of  some  prior  disease  or  functional 
disturbance.  AVhen  vertigo  arises  in  cases  of 
fever,  or  after  a lengthened  sickness,  it  is 
usually  the  precursor  of  delirium,  and  some- 
times of  coma,  and  should  be  met  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  disease  by  bleeding, 
blisters,  leeches,  or  cupping.  Sometimes  it 
is  the  result  of  fatigue  or  exhaustion,  and 
frequently  proceeds  from  a debilitated  state 
of  the  digestive  organs ; in  such  cases  a 
small  quantify  of  wine,  with  a biscuit,  will 
at  once  relieve  it,  or  where  continuous,  a 
little  soda  and  rhubarb,  or  any  stomachics 
prescribed  for  Dyspepsia,  will  be  found 
beneficial.  When  vertigo  suddenly  attacks 
a person  of  robust  constitution  and  florid 
complexion,  apoplexy  may  be  apprehended, 
and  aid  should  be  at  once  obtained ; in  the 
mean  time,  the  patient  should  be  placed  in 
a horizontal  position,  hot  water  applied  to 
the  feet,  and  cold  to  the  head ; a dose  of 
Epsom  salts  and  a calomel  pill  taken,  and 
if  leeches  are  at  hand,  three  or  four  should 
be  placed  on  either  temple.  By  these 
means  valuable  time  will  have  been  saved, 
and  proliably  a fit  of  apoplexy  averted. 

VICARAGE  CAKE. -Mix  a pound  and 
a half  of  fine  flour,  half  a pound  of  moist 
sugar,  a little  grated  nutmeg  and  ginger,  two 
eggs  well  beaten,  a tablespoonful  of  yeast, 
and  a tablespooniul  of  brandy.  Make  it 
into  a light  paste,  with  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  butter,  melted  in  hall  a pint  of  milk. 
Let  it  stand  for  lialf  an  hour  belbre  the  fire  to 
rise;  tlieu  add  three-quarters  of  a pound  of 
currants,  well  washed  and  cleaned,  and  bake 
tile  cake  in  a brisk  oven. 

Flour,  1 jib. ; sugar,  ilb. ; nutmeg 
and  ginger,  sufficient;  eggs,  2;  yeast,  I 
j tablespoonful ; brandy,  1 tablespooniul ; 

1 butter,  jib  ; milk,  j pint. 

VICIORIA  CAKE.— Take  three  pounds 
of  flour  well  dried,  two  pounds  and  a lialf  of 
fresh  butter,  one  pound  of  loaf  sugar  pounded. 
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three-quarters  of  a pound  of  candied  citron 
and  lemon-peel  cut  into  thin  strips,  half  a 
pound  of  sweet  almonds,  blanched  and 
sliced,  three  pounds  and  a half  of  currants 
well  dried  and  cleaned,  one  nutmeg  grated,  a 
blade  of  mace  pounded,  the  yolks  of  twelve 
eggs,  and  the  whites  of  six,  beaten  separately, 
half  a pint  of  Ire-sh  yeast,  a pint  and  a half 
of  cream,  and  a tablespoonful  of  orange- 
flower  water;  first  mix  the  spice  with  the 
flour,  melt  the  butter  and  the  cream  together, 
and  when  cold,  add  it  gradually  to  the  flour, 
stirring  it  all  the  time,  add  the  yeast  to  the 
eggs,  and  strain  them  into  the  flour,  then 
add  the  other  ingredients,  and  beat  the 
wliole  together  for  half  an  hour ; line  a well- 
buttered  tin  with  paper,  also  well  buttered, 
pour  in  the  cake,  and  bake  it  in  a moderate 
oven  from  an  hour  and  a half  to  two  hours. 

ifg*  Flour,  3lbs. ; butter,  2ilbs. ; sugar, 
lib. ; citron  and  lemon-peel,  fib. ; almonds, 
(sweet)  Jib. ; currants,  3Jlbs.  ; nutmeg,  1 ; 
mace,  1 blade;  eggs,  12  yolks,  6 whites; 
yeast,  Jpint;  cream,  ij  pint;  orange-flower 
water,  1 tablespoonful. 

VINE  LEAF  VINEGAR.— Take  fresh 
gathered  vine  leaves  with  their  foot  stalks, 
and  any  vine  shoots  of  the  season  that  have 
not  at  all  become  woody ; of  these  drop  into 
the  cask  intended  to  be  used  as  many  as  will 
fill  it  lightly.  These  should  not  be  gathered 
till  the  liquor  is  ready  to  add  to  them,  pre- 
pared as  follows  For  every  gallon  of  water 

add  two  pounds  of  the  coarsest  moist  sugar, 
boil  it  half  an  hour,  skim  over  a sieve,  so 
that  what  runs  through  may  be  restored. 
The  addition  of  shells  and  whites  of  eggs,  or 
shells  only,  will  assist  the  leaves.  Boil 
them  in  the  sugar  and  water,  and  strain  off 
when  done ; cool  quickly,  and  work  with 
yeast.  When  the  working  begins  to  sub- 
side, the  liquor  sinks,  and  the  froth  draws 
together  in  a sort  of  flat  cake ; skim  it,  and 

ut  the  liquor  to  the  vine  leaves  in  the  cask; 

ung  it  down,  and  leave  it  in  a cellar  or  otlu  r 
convenient  place  for  a month  or  six  weeks; 
then  draw  off  the  liquor  clear,  empty  the 
cask  of  the  vine  leaves,  soak,  scald,  and 
thoroughly  dry  it;  return  tlie  liquor,  and 
with  it  one  pint  of  vinegar,  a handful  of 
chervil,  and  two  ounces  oi  raisins  to  every 
gallon.  It  is  now  to  be  treated  just  as  the 
treacle  vinegar. 

VINE  LEAP  WINE. — The  leaves  are 
best  when  young;  at  any  rate  they  should 
not  be  full  grown,  and  must  be  plucked  wiih 
llieir  stems ; the  tendrils  are  equally  useful ; 
they  may  be  taken  from  vines  Iroin  which 
no  fruit  18  expected,  or  from  the  summer 
prunings ; when  tainted  witli  soot,  tliey 
must  be  carefully  waslied.  Forty  or  Hfly 
pounds  of  such  leaves  being  put  into  a tub, 
seven  or  eight  gallons  of  boiling  water  are 
to  be  poured  on  tliem,  in  which  they  are  to 
inluse  for  twenty-four  hours ; the  liquor 
being  poured  oil',  the  leaves  must  be  pressed 
in  a press  of  considerable  power ; and  being 
then  washed  with  an  addiiional  gallon  oi 
water,  they  are  again  to  be  pressed.  Thirty 
pounds  of  sugar  and  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
tartar  are  now  to  be  added  to  the  mixed 
liquor,  and  tlie  quantity  being  made  up  to 
seven  gallons,  the  process  recommended  in 


the  case  of  gooseberries  is  to  be  followed ; 
or  that  for  ripe  currants,  if  a sweet  wine  is 
desired. 

VINEGAR  FROM  APPLES.  — Take  a 
bushel  ol  sour  apples,  cut  them  up  or  pound 
them,  place  them  in  a large  tub,  they  will 
shortly  begin  to  ferment;  then  add  some 
water,  which  they  will  soon  absorb ; keep 
adding,  day  by  day,  as  much  water  as  they 
will  absorb.  At  the  end  of  a month  strain 
otl'  the  liquor  into  a cask;  to  every  gallon 
of  liquor  add  half  a pint  of  vinegar,  hot, 
that  has  been  previously  boiled  and  reduced 
from  one  pint;  let  it  remain  for  six  weeks, 
and  there  is  an  excellent  vinegar. 

VINEGAR  OINTMENT.— Take  a pound 
of  olive  oil  and  four  ounces  of  white  wax, 
allow  them  to  cool  partially,  add  two  ounces 
of  vinegar,  and  stir  till  cold.  This  forms  a 
cooling  astringent  dressing  to  irritated  and 
inflamed  eyelids. 

VINEGAR  WHEY.- Pour  into  boiling 
milk  as  much  vinegar  as  will  make  a small 
quantity  quite  clear,  dilute  with  hot  water 
to  an  agreeable  sharp  acid,  and  add  a little 
sugar.  This  preparation  is  less  heating  than 
if  made  of  wine ; and  if  the  exciting  of  per- 
spiration is  all  that  is  desired,  it  will  answer 
the  purpose  very  well. 

VINERY  LADDER.- This  is  used  for 
thinning  grapes.  The  three-quarter  inch 
iron  rod,  which  reaches  from  one  end  of  the 
vinery  to  the  other,  is  suspepded  about 
two  feet  from  the  rafters  by  the  iron  rods, 
the  ends  of  which  are  turned  up  to  support 


it.  On  the  rod,  hang  the  irons  which  support 
the  ladder.  Ihis  ladder  is  very  useful  for 
pruning  vines  and  thinning  gr  apes,  which 
are  on  a roofed  trellis  over  a stage  of  green- 
house plants. 

VING  I’-ET-UN.— Thegameof  vingt-et-un, 
or  twenty-one,  may  be  played  by  two  or  more 
people;  and,  as  the  deal  is  advantageous, 
and  often  continues  long  with  the  same 
person,  it  is  usual  to  determine  it  at  the 
commencement  by  turning  up  the  first  ace, 
or  any  other  mode  that  may  be  agreed  upon.l 
The  cards  must  all  be  dealt  out  in  succession, 
unless  a natural  vingt-et-un  occurs,  atrd  in  the 
mean  time  the  Jeune,oryounge8tliand, should 
collect  those  tliat  have  been  played,  and 
shuffle  them  together,  ready  for  the  dealer, 
against  the  period  when  he  shall  have 
distributed  the  whole  pack.  The  dealer  is 
first  to  give  two  cards,  by  one  at  a time,  to 
each  player,  including  himself;  then  to  ask 
every  persou  in  rolatiou,  beginning  with 
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the  eldest  hand  on  the  left,  whether  he 
stands  or  chooses  another  card,  which,  if 
required,  must  be  given  from  off  the  top  of 
the  pack,  and  afterwards  another  or  more, 
if  desired,  till  the  points  of  the  additional 
card  or  cards,  added  to  those  dealt,  e.xceed 
or  make  twenty-one  exactly,  or  such  a 
number  leas  than  twenty-one  as  may  be 
judged  proper  to  stand  upon  ; but  when  the 
points  exceed  twenty-one,  then  the  cards  of 
that  individual  player  are  to  be  thrown  up 
directly,  and  the  stakes  to  be  paid  to  the 
dealer,  who  also  is,  in  turn,  entitled  to  draw 
udditional  cards ; and,  on  taking  a vingt-et- 
un,  is  to  receive  double  stakes  from  all  who 
stand  the  game,  except  such  other  players 
likewise  having  twenty-one.  between  whom 
it  is  thereby  a drawn  game,  and  when  any 
adversary  has  a vingt-et-un.  and  the  dealer, 
not  then  the  opponent,  so  having  twenty- 
one  wins  double  stakes  from  him.  In  other 
cases,  except  a narnral  vingt-et-un  happens, 
the  dealer  pays  single  stakes  to  all  whose 
numbers,  under  twenty-one,  are  higher  than 
his  own,  and  receives  from  those  who  have 
lower  numbers;  but  nothing*  is  paid  or 
received  by  such  players  as  have  similar 
numbers  to  the  dealer;  and  when  the  dealer 
draw's  more  than  twenty-one,  he  is  to  pay 
to  all  who  have  not  thrown  up.  Twenty- 
one.  whensoever  dealt  in  the  first  instance, 
is  styled  a natural  vingt-et-un.  should  be 
declared  immediately,  and  entitles  the  pos- 
sessor to  the  deal,  besides  double  stakes 
from  all  the  players,  unless  there  shall  be 
n ore  than  one  natural  vingt-et-un;  in  which 
case  the  younger  hand  or  hands,  so  having 
the  same,  are  excused  from  paying  to  the 
eldest,  who  lakes  the  deal  of  course.  Ob- 
ttrxe:—Ax\  ace  may  be  reckoned  either  as 
eleven  or  one  ; every  court  card  is  counted 
as  ten,  and  the  rest  of  the  pack  according  to 
their  points.  The  odds  of  this  game  merely 
depend  upon  the  average  quantity  ot  cards 
likely  to  come  under  or  exceed  twenty-one; 
for  example,  if  those  in  band  make  fourteen 
exactly,  it  is  seven  to  six,  that  the  one  next 
drawn  does  not  make  the  number  of  points 
above  twenty-one;  but  if  the  points  be 
fifteen,  it  is  seven  to  six  against  that  hand  ; 
yet  it  would  not.  therefore,  always  be  pru- 
dent to  stand  at  fifteen,  for  as  the  ace  may 
be  calculated  both  ways,  it  is  rather  above 
an  even  bet  that  the  adversary’s  two  first 
cards  amount  to  more  than  fourteen.  A 
natural  vingt-et-un  may  be  expected  once  in 
seven  coups,  when  two.  and  twice  in  seven, 
when  four  people  play,  and  so  on,  according 
to  the  number  of  players. 

Vl<  IKKI'.— The  sweet  violet  (woZa  ndorala) 
as  u native  of  this  country.  Is  quite  hardy; 

and  the  single  ilus- 


sian  variety,  which 
will  blow  all  winter, 
even  during  frost 
and  snow,  Is  still 
liardier,  and  from 
producing  a few 
runners,  requires 
little  room  ; hut  tiie 
Neaptililan  variety 
1-  rather  more  deli-  ! 
cate,  and  apt  to  | 


perish.  There  are  eight  varieties,  which 
may  be  cultivated,  either  in  the  open  border, 
or  in  frames  or  pots,  when  required  to  flower 
in  winter,  the  Neapolitan  being  the  best  for 
this  purpose.  The  white  is  both  the  earliest 
and  latest  in  blowing,  and  is  very  sweet 
scented.  The  single  Banksian  is  an  early 
bloomer,  but  rather  tender.  Soil  and  setd 
sowing.  The  seed  which  ripens  in  summer 
Iroiii  apetaloiis  flowers,  may  be  sown  in  the 
same  manner  as  already  directed  for  heart’s 
ease.  The  seedling  plants  must  be  manageif 
precisely  like  runners,  as  shall  presently  bt 
stated.  Runners. — As  it  is  important  to 
have  a good  supply  of  runners  as  early  in 
the  year  as  possible,  these  may  be  promoted 
by  sifting  a little  soil  or  leaf  mould  over  the 
old  plants,  and  then  watering  them,  as  soon 
as  they  have  done  showing  petalous  flowers, 
in  May,  or  the  end  of  April ; apetalous  flowers 
produce  all  summer.  The  runners,  when 
taken  off,  should  be  planted  in  light  garden 
mould,  or  loam  and  peat,  without  auy 
manure,  at  the  foot  of  a south  wall,  in  rows 
six  inches  apart,  and  four  inches  from  plant 
to  plant  in  the  rows.  They  will  soon  strike 
root,  and  be  ready  about  the  end  of  July  for 
removal  to  any  part  of  the  garden,  where 
the  soil  is  light.  They  may  now  be  planted 
nine  inches  asunder,  and  the  soil  ought  to 
be  frequently  loosened  with  the  hoe,  to  allow 
their  roots  to  extend.  Planting  out.— The 
first  week  in  August,  prepare  a bed,  in  a 
western  exposure,  of  the  size  of  the  Irame 
to  be  placed  over  it,  by  digging  out  the  old 
soil  about  two  feet  in  depth,  and  lay  in  the 
bottom,  about  nine  inches  thick  of  broken 
pots,  or  brick  rubbish,  in  order  to  drain  it 
thoroughly.  Upon  this,  lay  one  foot  thick 
of  a compost,  composed  of  two  barrow- loads 
of  leaf  mould,  one  barrow- load  of  sandy 
loam,  one  barrow- load  of  well  rotted  dung, 
and  half  a barrow- load  of  sharp  sand;  the 
whole  well  incorporated,  and  turned  oyer  fre- 
quently for  twelve  months  before  it  is  used. 
When  the  bed  has  been  allowed  to  settle  for 
a few  days,  the  plants  must  be  carefully 
taken  up,  their  runners  trimmed  off,  and 
planted  four  to  six  inches  apart  every  way. 
It  possible,  they  should  not,  according  to 
Paxton,  whom  we  have  followed,  be  more 
than  flfteeii  inches  from  ttie  glass,  giving 
them  occasional  gentle  waterings  before 
sunset  A tier- management. — When  the  nights 
begin  to  be  cold,  place  the  frame  over  them, 
and  put  on  ttie  lights  at  night  and  in  rough 
weather;  but  during  the  whole  autumu, 
witli  these  exceplious,  the  lights  should  be 
kept  off.  Tlie  frame  will  requir  e to  be  well 
lined  with  dry  litter,  to  exclude  frost,  and 
mats  will  also  be  required.  As  soon  us  the 
plants  show  flower,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
give  them  any  air,  except  to  dry  them 
occasionally,  il  tlie  weather  should  prove 
wet.  By  this  means  longer  stalks  are 
obtained,  wliile  file  moisture  of  the  frame, 
caused  by  evaporation,  induces  the  buds  to 
expand  more  freely.  Tliey  will  come  into 
flower  in  llecember,  and  ooiitiuue  flowering 
till  February  or  later.  In  usoiitlieru  aspeot, 
tlie  frames  will  require  sliading  troiii  the 
iiiid-duy  sun  in  Marctiand  April.  To  insure 
a succession  ot  flowers,  trausler  some  plants 
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to  another  bed,  about  six  weeks  after  the 
first.  More  hand-glasses,  also,  may  be  filled 
with  cuttings,  these  are  required  for  the 
frames,  and  if  cuttings  are  allowed  to  remain 
under  them  without  protection,  they  will 
flower  exceedingly  well  after  those  in  the 
frames  are  over. 

VIOLET  PASTE. — A preparation  of  this 
name,  used  for  confectionery,  may  be  made 
as  follows: — Take  two  pounds  of  violet 
flowers,  and  reduce  them  to  pulp  in  a mor- 
tar, adding  the  juice  of  two  lemons  ; boil 
two  pounds  of  sugar  to  a thick  syrup,  and 
then  add  the  mixture  from  the  mortar,  and 
with  it  a pound  of  apple  jelly;  let  them 
simmer  until  they  are  sufficiently  thickened 
to  form  a paste,  which  is  to  be  rolied  out, 
and  dried  on  plates  in  the  sun,  or  in  a slow 
oven. 

Violet  flowers,  21bs. ; lemons,  juice 
of  2;  sugar,  2lbs. ; apple  jelly,  lib. 

VlOLEl'  PERFUME.  — Drop  twelve 
drops  of  oil  of  rhodium  on  a piece  of  loaf- 
sugar,  grind  this  well  in  a glass  mortar, 
and  mix  it  thoroughly  with  three  pounds  of 
orris-root  powder.  This  will  resemble  the 

Eerfume  of  violet.  If  more  oil  of  rhodium 
e added,  a rose  perfume,  instead  of  violet, 
will  be  produced. 

VIOLE'l'  POWDER,  to  Appjly. — Violet 
nr  baby’s  powder  afi’ords  the  best  dressing 
for  a blister,  after  having  first  poulticed  the 
place  for  a few  minutes.  Instead  of  the 
ointmentgeuerally  employed  for  the  healing 
process,  dust  the  blistered  surface  frequently 
with  violet  powder;  and  the  pain  and  te- 
dium usually  attending  the  healing  of  a 
blister  will  be  quite  avoided. 

VIOLETS,  Syrup  of.— Infuse  a pound 
of  fresh  violet  flowers  in  two  pints  and  a 
half  of  water  for  a day,  press  out  the 
liquor,  and  in  every  pint  dissolve  four 
pounds  of  sugar ; skim  and  boil  to  a syrup. 

VIPER,  Bite  of.— Above  the  part  bitten 
a ligature  or  bandage  should  be  applied 
tightly,  as  quickly  alter  as  possible,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  absorption  of  the  venom,  and  its 
passage  into  the  blood ; the  puncture  should 
then  lie  washed  with  constantly  changed 
warm  water,  sucked  or  cupped,  and  lastly 
some  caustic,  the  nitrate  of  silver,rubbed  into 
the  punctures,  and  the  part  dressed  with  a 
warm  emollient  poultice  ; the  ligature  being 
kept  on  for  some  hours  after  these  precau- 
tionary measures  have  been  adopted.  There 
is,  generally,  much  constitutional  anxiety, 
laintness,  retching,  and  very  great  debility, 
attended  often  with  the  vomiting  of  a large 
quantity  of  dark-coloured  bile.  To  counter- 
act these  depressing  symptoms,  a good 
draught  of  hot  brandy  and  water,  with 
twenty  drops  of  sal  volatile  and  ten  drops 
of  ether,  should  be  given  Immediately,  and 
repeated  according  to  circumstances  every 
quarter  or  half  hour,  with  or  without  a one 
grain  opium  pill  with  the  first  two  doses  ; a 
large  mustard  plaster,  made  of  equal  parts 
tf  iuustiird  and  flour,  laid  on  the  stomach. 
I'he  patient  should  be  placed  in  bed  in  a 
darkened  room,  kept  remarkably  quiet,  and 
the  feet  of  a steady  heat,  with  hot  bricks  or 
bottles  of  water. 


VIRGINIAN  CREEPER.— This  is  ano- 
ther plant  that  is  not  indebted  to  its  flowers 
for  its  beauty ; but  its  leaves  assume  a rich 
red  tint  during  the  autumn  months.  It  is 
an  exceedingly  tree  grower,  and  all  its 
pruning  merely  consists  in  keeping  it  within 
regular  bounds.  Any  good,  rich,  loamy  soil 
is  suitable  for  this  plant.  It  is  necessary, 
however,  that  they  should  have  a border  of 
such  soil  e.xtending  at  least  three  feet  from 
the  base  of  the  wall  to  which  they  are 
attached,  and  that  this  soil  should  have 
been  well  dug  previous  to  planting.  The 
winter  months  are  the  best  for  planting  this 
species  of  creeper. 

VISITING,  Etiquette  of.  — Friendly 
visits  may  be  made  in  the  forenoon ; the 
toilet  should  be  neat  without  being  costly. 
Visits  to  give  invitations  to  dinner-parties 
or  balls,  should  be  of  short  duration,  and 
made  in  the  afternoon.  Visits  of  condolence 
should  be  paid  within  from  a week  to  a 
fortnight  after  the  funeral  of  the  deceased  ; 
friends  of  less  intimacy  should  make  in- 
quiries, and  leave  cards.  A formal  visit 
should  never  be  made  before  noon.  If  a 
second  visitor  is  announced,  it  is  proper  for 
the  first  visitor  to  retire,  unless  he  is  very 
intimate  both  with  the  host  and  the  visitor 
announced,  or  unless  the  host  expresses  a 
wish  that  the  first  visitor  shall  remain. 
Visits  alter  balls  or  parties  should  be  made 
within  a month.  In  the  latter,  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  enclose  your  card  in  an  envelope, 
bearing  the  address  outside ; this  may  be 
>-ent  by  post,  if  you  reside  at  a distance; 
but,  when  residing  in  the  neighbourhood,  it 
is  polite  to  send  your  servant,  or  to  call. 
In  the  latter  case,  a corner  of  the  card 
should  be  turned  down.  When  a new 
visitor  enters  a drawingroom,  if  it  be  a 
gentleman,  the  ladies  bow  slightly ; if  a 
lady,  the  gue.sts  rise.  On  such  occasions, 
the  hat  should  be  held  in  the  hand,  unless 
requested  to  place  it  down ; then  lay  it 
beside  you.  The  last  arrival  in  a drawing- 
room takes  a seat  left  vacant  near  the 
mistress  of  the  house.  A lady  is  not  re- 
quired to  rise  on  receiving  the  visit  of  a 
gentleman,  nor  to  accompany  him  to  the 
door.  When  the  visitor  retires,  ring  the 
bell  for  the  servant;  you  may  then  accom- 
pany your  guest  as  far  towards  the  door  as 
the  circumstances  of  your  friendship  seem 
to  demand.  Request  the  servant,  during 
the  visits  of  guests,  to  be  ready  to  attend  to 
the  door  the  moment  the  bell  rings.  When 
you  introduce  a person,  pronounce  the  name 
distinctly,  and  say  whatever  you  can  to 
make  the  introduction  agreeable,  such  as, 
“an  old  and  valued  friend,”  “a  aclioollellow 
of  mine,”  “aii  old  acquaintance  of  our 
family.”  Never  stare  about  you  in  a room, 
as  though  you  were  mentally  taking  stock 
of  its  contents.  Be  hearty  in  your  recep- 
tion of  guests,  and  when  jou  detect  diffi- 
dence, assist  the  stranger  to  throw  it  off. 
A lady  does  not  put  lier  address  on  her 
visiting  card. 

VI  TRIOL,  Accidents  froji,  to  Re- 
.MEDY.— Such  accidents  are  not  uncommon 
In  kitchens,  as  when  oil  of  vitriol  (iiniiro- 
perly  used  for  cleauiug  copper  vessels)  is  let 
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fall  on  the  bands,  &c.  In  this  case,  if  a 
little  soda  or  potash  be  dissolved  in  water, 
or  some  fresh  soap-boilers’  lees,  and  in- 
stantly applied,  no  injury  whatever  will 
occur  to  the  person  or  clothes. 

VOICE,  Management  and  Preser- 
vation OF. — A weak  voice  is  often  the 
effect  of  general  weak  health,  and  in  pro- 
portion as  the  body  can  be  strengthened, 
so  will  the  voice  become  stronger.  Perhaps 
medical  advice  may  be  requisite  as  to  the 
general  health  of  the  body  or  state  of  the 
lungs;  if  so,  it  should  be  obtained;  but, 
under  any  circumstances,  avoid  quacks  and 
advertised  nostrums.  The  following  rules 
for  strengthening  the  voice  will  be  found 
useful;  — 1.  Be  very  temperate  in  eating 
and  drinking.  2.  Avoid  causes  of  excite- 
ment, mental  or  bodily.  3.  Read  or  recite 
daily  about  live  hundred  lines,  in  the  highest 
speaking  tone  which  you  can  comfortably 
maintain.  Speeches  delivered  in  public  are 
often  marred  by  unpractised  speakers,  from 
the  want  of  attention  to  the  simplest  rules, 
as  follows Speak  slowly,  and  give  every 
word  its  due  emphasis.  Pitch  the  voice  in 
the  proper  key,  neither  too  high  nor  too 
low,  otherwise  the  whole  of  the  speech  will 
prove  harsh  and  ineffective.  Direct  the 
voice  to  about  the  centre  of  the  room,  and 
about  midway  from  the  floor ; by  this  means 
every  word  will  reach  the  ears  of  all  present. 
The  following  hints  to  vocalists  will  be  also 
found  beneficial : — When  about  to  sing,  let 
the  body  be  in  a simple  unconstrained  pos- 
ture. Practise  two  or  three  times  a day, 
but  at  first  not  longer  than  ten  minutes  at 
a time,  one  of  which  should  be  before 
breaklast.  Exercise  the  extremities  of  the 
voice,  but  do  not  dwell  upon  those  notes 
you  reach  with  difficulty.  Open  the  mouth 
widely  at  all  times,  in  the  higher  notes 
especially ; open  it  to  the  ears,  as  if  smiling. 
Never  dwell  upon  consonants.  When  you 
are  about  to  sing,  read  the  words,  and 
master  their  meaning,  so  as  to  give  them 
the  proper  expression.  Let  every  w'ord  be 
heard  distinctly:  disregard  of  this  rule  is  a 
common  fault  among  singers  of  every  kind 
and  degree.  Children  should  never  be  al- 
lowed to  sing  much,  or  to  strain  their 
voices ; the  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  is  soon 
enough  to  begin  to  practise  constantly  and 
steadily  the  two  extremities  of  the  voice. 
The  voice  is  said  to  have  gained  its  greatest 

Eower  at  the  age  of  twenty  eight,  and  to 
egin  to  decline  soon  after  forty.  Never 
force  the  voice  in  damp  weather,  or  when  in 
the  least  degree  indisposed;  persons  often 
sing  out  of  tune  at  such  times,  when  they 
do  not  at  others.  Take  nothing  to  clear  the 
voice  but  a glass  of  cold  water,  and  always 
avoid  pastry,  rich  cream,  coffee,  cake,  nuts, 
tec.,  when  you  intend  to  sing. 

VOL  AU  VKNT.-Koll  off  tart  paste  till 
about  the  eighth  of  an  inch  thick ; then, 
with  a thin  cutter  made  for  that  purpose 
(about  the  size  of  the  bottom  of  the  dish 
you  intend  sending  to  table),  cut  out  the 
shape,  and  lay  it  on  a baking-plate  with 
paper,  rub  it  over  with  yolk  of  egg ; roll  out 
u good  puff  paste  uu  inch  thick,  stamp  it 
loss 


with  the  same  cutter,  and  lay  it  on  the  tart 
paste,  then  take  a cutter  two  sizes  smaller, 
and  press  it  in  the  centre  nearly  through  the 
puff  paste ; rub  the  top  with  yolk  of  egg, 
and  bake  in  a quick  oven  about  twenty 
minutes  of  a light  brown  colour;  when 
done,  take  out  the  paste  inside  the  centre 
mark,  preserving  the  top;  put  it  on  a dish 
in  a warm  place,  and  when  wanted,  fill  it 
with  a white  fricassee  of  chicken,  rabbit, 
ragout  of  sweetbread,  or  any  other  entree 
you  may  wish. 

VOLATILE  BISCUITS.-Mix  one  pound 
of  flour,  half  a pound  of  loaf  sugar,  and  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  butter  into  a paste, 
with  two  eggs  and  a teaspoonful  of  carbo- 
nate of  ammonia  dissolved  in  a little  milk. 

VOMITING.— When  not  the  consequence 
of  accidents  or  injuries  to  the  head,  or  from 
hernia,  or  some  affection  of  the  bowels, 
vomiting  or  sickness  generally  proceeds 
from  some  derangement  of  the  stomach,  or 
else  from  the  effect  of  some  irritating  or 
poisonous  substance  received  into  it  through 
accident  or  design.  In  such  cases  as  the 
latter,  an  emetic  of  antimony  or  ipecacuanha 
should  be  taken  to  exjiel  the  noxious  sub- 
stance as  quickly  as  possible,  as  explained 
under  the  head  of  Poisons.  For  repeated 
and  e.xhausting  sickness,  such  as  attends  a 
bilious  attack,  the  following  draught  should 
be  taken  every  half  hour.  Take  of 

Camphor  water  ....  1 ounce 

Sal  volatile 20  drops 

Spirits  of  lavender  . . . i drachm 

Mix.  A small  mustard  plaster  should  be 
applied  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  the 
patient  at  the  same  time  keeping  in  an 
inclined  position  on  his  back,  as  irequently 
as  possible.  Sometimes  simply  lying  on  the 
back,  drinking  a copious  draught  of  cold 
water,  with  cold  wet  napkins  applied  to  the 
stomach,  will  relieve  the  most  aggravated 
cases  of  vomiting.  But  where  no  relief 
can  be  obtained,  a medical  man  should  be 
instantly  sent  for. 

VOWELS.— These  parts  of  speech  are 
frequently  mispronounced  or  altogether 
omitted  by  careless  speakers;  and  the  truth 
of  this  assertion  will  be  borne  out  by  a 
glance  at  the  following  exam|ilesof  error. 
Fur  instance,  a is  often  made  to  take  the 
sound  of  e,  and  we  hear— 


/l-etch 

gether 

thenk 

crceptable 

Or  of  «.  as;— 
veteruu 


for  catch 
lor  gather 
for  thunk 
for  acceptable 


for  veteran 


The  sound  of  the  vowel  e is  often  changed 
into  i,  as  : 


kittle 
lorgit 
iiitirely 

Or  Into  a,  as  :— 
arraiid 
vurjulce 


for  kettle 
for  (orget 
for  entirely 


for  errand 
for  verjuice 
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All  the  other  vowel  sounda  are  equally  con- 
founded, hence  we  hear  : — 

for  sensible 
for  possible 
for  stupid 
for  ffirl 
for  just 
for  evil 
for  ref^ular 
lor  ridiculous 
for  particular 
for  impudence 
for  mischievous 
for  mountainous 
for  tremendous 

These  are  not  so  much  the  mistakes  of 
ignorance  as  of  carelessness,  and  might 
easily  be  avoided  by  remembenni?  to  give 
each  vowel  its  full,  simple,  and  proper 
sound. 


W. 


WADDING  FOR  Guns.— Gun  waddings 
are  as  varie-t  as  moat  of  the  other  gun  ap- 
peiidages.  Whatever  wadding  is  chosen, 
the  gauge  of  the  barrel  should  be  borne  in 
mind ; a atiffer  wadding  sliould  be  employed 
for  a large  than  a small  bore;  and  it  is 
always  essential  to  comfort  as  well  as  safety, 
that  whatever  wadding  be  used,  it  should 
exactly  fit  the  barrel.  Different  waddings 
have  different  effects  on  both  the  range  and 
the  force  of  the  delivery  of  the  shot.  In  the 
use  of  waddings  of  any  kind  it  should  be 
especially  observed,  that  where  there  is  no 
vent-hole  to  the  breech,  a resistance  is 
offered  to  the  descent  of  the  wadding,  and 
in  tlie  attempt  to  force  the  wad  down,  the 
powder  is  liable  to  be  either  pressed  or  dis- 
turbed. It  aiso  happens  that  some  consider- 
able impediment  is  experienced  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  shot  wad  of  some  of  the  kinds  in 
vogue;  in  such  a case,  a small  hole  made  in 
either  or  botli  of  the  waddings  will  obviate 
the  inconvenience.  Although  there  are 
many  kinds  of  ready-made  waddings  in 
existence^  which  are  all  more  or  less  e.vcel- 
lent  in  their  way,  the  great  diflicnlly  is  to 
obtain  them  of  an  e.xact  fit.  To  obviate  this 
drawback,  it  is  not  unusual  to  have  a wad- 
ding punch  made  for  each  gun.  In  using 
these  instruments,  it  is  common  to  use 
lead  to  punch  on;  but  close-grained  wood 
will  be  found  preferable,  ami  answer  the 
purpose  better.  Let  a wooden  block  be 
firmly  placed,  presenting  so  large  a surface 
that  it  may  not  become  worn  into  cross 
ridges,  which  will  prove  unfavourable  to 
either  the  scraping  or  p'aning  of  it  when  it 
becomes  necessary  to  gain  a level  siirlace  ; 
for  unless  the  block  be  level,  the  wads  will 
not  be  cut  clean.  See  Sfouting.  Gun,  &c 
WAFlOlt  IJISCUITS.— Add  one  ounce  of 
butter  and  the  white  of  one  egg  well  beaten 
to  one  pound  of  flour;  mix  them  with  us 
much  cream  or  good  milk  as  will  make  a 


thick  paste ; work  the  paste  up  well  till  it  is 
as  fine  as  glass  ; then  cover  it  over,  and  set 
it  before  the  fire  for  twenty  minutes  ; break 
it  in  pieces  the  size  of  a walnut,  roll  it  out 
as  thin  as  a wafer,  using  as  little  flour  as 
possible  in  doing  it.  Bake  about  three  mi- 
nutes in  a qu'ck  oven. 

WAFLHS. -In  making  common  W'afers 
for  securing  letters,  wheat  flour  is  mixed 
with  isinglass  and  whiteof  egg  into  a paste ; 
the  paste  is  spread  evenly  over  tin  plates, 
several  of  which  are  piled  one  on  another 
and  put  into  an  oven.  The  layer  becomes 
thus  both  baked  and  polished.  When  baked, 
the  layers  are  taken  from  the  tins,  piled 
into  a heap  an  inch  or  more  in  depth,  and 
cut  into  wafers  by  means  of  hollow  punches, 
Tliey  are  coloured  with  the  usual  mineral 
colouring  materials.  Medallion  wafers  are 
made  of  very  pure  glue,  coloured  to  any 
desired  tint.  A seal  or  medallion  is  mois- 
tened with  a weak  solution  of  either  white 
or  coloured  gum,  which  gum  is  wiped  off  all 
except  the  sunken  part.  The  glue  is  then 
poured  over  the  medallion  in  a thin  layer ; 
and  the  result  produced  is  a medallion  wafer, 
either  wliite  or  coloured,  but  standing  out  in 
relief  from  the  ground  of  another  colour. 
Isinglass  or  gelatine  wafers  are  made  of  a 
coloured  solution  of  Isinglass,  which  is  poured 
in  a very  thin  layer  on  a glass  plate,  and 
afterwards  cut  into  any  desired  lorm. 

WAGES.— The  following  table  shows  at 
a glance  the  daily,  weekly,  and  monthly 
rate  of  wages,  according  to  the  sum  paid  for 
the  year  :— 
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WAGGON.— This  veliicle  is  constructed 
in  a variety  of  forms,  and  of  various  dimen- 
sions. Rood’s  patent  wagRon,  as  shown  in 
the  engraving,  is  a contrivance  wliereby  in 
a few  minutes  the  same  carriage  may  be 
changed  by  the  driver  into  two  complete 
carts  of  the  common  dimensions,  and  appli- 
cable to  all  the  uses  of  carts  in  general ; or 
into  one  waggon,  so  complete  that  a narrow 
inspection  is  necessary  to  distinguish  it 
from  an  ordinary  waggon.  Tlie  carts  have 
a contrivance  to  render  them  more  safe  and 


easy  to  the  horse  in  going  down  a hill,  and 
iiave  moveable  side- ladders,  winch  will  he 
found  of  great  use  In  carrying  corn,  bark, 
&c.  The  one-horse  waggon  is  an  excellently 
designed  macliine.  Tlie  wheels  are  cylin- 
drical, and  the  breadth  of  six  inches.  1 he 
draught  Is  by  what  is  called  a drauglit 
spring.  By  these  draught  springs,  the  in- 
ventor says,  a carriage  will  be  put  in  motion 
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by  little  more  than  half  of  the  power  that 
would  be  necessary  without  them,  and  the 
benefit  will  continue  during  all  the  time  that 
the  carriage  may  be  continued  in  motion. 

WAINSCOT,  TO  Clean.— Mix  together 
four  ounces  of  powdered  quick-lime  and  four 
ounces  of  potass,  and  boil  them  for  half  an 
hour  in  three  quarts  of  water ; let  the  mix- 
ture stand  until  it  is  quite  cold  and  clear; 
tlien  pour  the  clear  liquid  off,  dip  a painter’s 
brush  into  it,  and  pass  it  over  the  surlace  ot 
the  wood  in  the  same  manner  as  for  paint- 
ing; immediately  afterwards  washing  with 
cold  water.  This  mode  of  cleaning  will  fre- 
quently render  a fresh  coat  ot  paint  unne- 
cessary, and  it  has  the  advantage  of  being 
destructive  to  the  eggs  of  insects  which  may 
be  deposited  in  the  crevices  of  the  wood. 
Wliere  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  bugs 
are  in  the  wood,  it  may  be  well  as  an  addi- 
tional precaution  to  add  to  the  mixture  two 
drachma  of  corrosive  sublimate. 

WALKING,  AS  AN  Exercise.— Walk- 
ing is  perhaps  the  readiest  mode  of  taking 
exercise,  and  the  one  most  extensively  re- 
sorted to.  If  it  brought  the  upper  part  ot 
the  body  as  thoroughly  into  exertion  as  the 
lower,  it  would  be  periect,  for  it  is  gentle 
and  sale  with  nearly  all  except  the  much 
debilitated.  To  render  it  the  more  effectual 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  it  were  well 
to  walk  at.  all  times,  w'hen  convenient,  singly, 
and  allow  the  arms  and  trunk  Iree  play.  It 
is  best  to  walk  with  a companion,  or  for 
some  definite  object,  as  the  flow  ot  nervous 
energy  will  be  by  these  means  promoted, 
and  the  exercise  be  rendered,  as  has  already 
been  explained,  the  more  serviceable.  Very 
long  or  rapid  walks  should  not  be  attempted 
by  individuals  of  sedentary  habits,  nor  by 
weakly  persons;  their  frames  are  totally 
unprepared  for  such  violent  exertion.  hen 
a person  who  has  been  long  coutined  at  still 
employments  finds  himsell  at  liberty  to  in- 
dulge his  inclination  for  a ramble  ot  a lew 
days  in  the  country,  he  should  begin  with 
slow  and  short  marches,  and  be  content 
tlierewith  till  his  body  i.s  hardened  for  greater 
efforts.  Every  summer  many  youths,  ir<^ 
Ignorance,  do  themselves  great  injury  by 
undertaking  pedestrian  excursions  much 
lieyond  their  strength.  Jaded  to  the  last 
degree,  and  incapable  of  enjoying  anything 
presented  to  tlieir  observation,  they  never- 
theless persist  in  making  out  some  appointed 
number  of  miles  per  day,  never  once  thinking 
of  tlie  outrage  they  are  committing  upon 
thtina(?lves,  and  only  looking  to  the  glory  of 
e.xecuting  their  task,  the  only  pleasure  they 
rtnd  in  the  journey.  Serious  conseqiiences-- 
coiisumptiiin-not  untrequently  follow  such 
ill-advised  and  senseless  efforts. 

WALKING,  COKUECT  Method  of.— 
To  walk  gracefully,  the  body  must  be  erect, 
but  not  stiff,  and  tlie  head  held  up  in  such 
a position  that  the  eyes  are  directed  tor- 
ward.  'I'he  tendency  to  bend  forward  the 
liead,  and  stoop  the  shoulders,  which  many 
persons  have,  must  be  avoided,  as  being  not 
only  awkward,  but  injurious.  At  the  same 
time,  strutting  and  pomposity  are  not  to 
be  indulged  in.  An  easy,  firm,  and  erect 
posture  Is  alone  desirable.  In  walking,  it 
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is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  locomotion 
is  to  be  performed  entirely  by  the  leg^s,  not 
rolling  from  side  to  side,  and  heiping  for- 
ward each  leg  alternately  by  advancing  the 
haunches,  in  placing  the  foot  down,  the 
toe  must  first  touch  the  ground,  and  not 
the  heel,  which  mode  of  proceeding  gives  a 
very  awkward  appearance  to  the  gait.  The 
toes  are  to  be  turned  out,  but  not  exces- 
sively, a habit  almost  as  unsightly  as  turn- 
ing the  toes  in.  The  arms  should  move 
simultaneously  with  the  legs,  but  easily, 
and  with  a moderate  degree  of  motion  only. 
Ladies  generally  present  a more  graceful 
appearance,  with  one  or  both  of  the  arms 
partly  raised  when  walking.  Custom  leads 
us  to  regard  the  hanging  of  the  arms  by 
the  side,  on  the  part  of  a female,  as  some- 
what too  masculine. 

WALL-FLOWER. — The  double  varieties 
of  this  plant,  require  some  protection  through 
severe  weather  in  winter  such  as  a mat,  or 
if  scarce,  a cold  frame  is  sometimes  awarded 
them ; for  these  the  Lancashire  growers  are 
celebrated,  and  we  have  seen  some  really 
magnificent  specimens  in  their  gardens.  To 
make  fine  plants  of  these,  cuttings  should 
be  taken  in  July  or  August,  and  struck  under 
a hand-light  on  a shaded  border,  following 
them,  as  soon  as  it  is  known  they  are  rooted, 
in  sandy  loam  or  leaf  mould;  such  plants 
become  well  established  before  the  winter, 
and  in  spring,  when  placed  in  the  open 
borders,  grow  luxuriantly,  and  are  speedily 
covered  with  flowers.  The  single  kinds  are 
usually  treated  as  annuals  ; a sowing  is  made 
about  the  time  recommended  for  striking  the 
double  varieties,  and  they  are  afterwards 
removed  to  final  stations. 

WALL  FRUIT,  to  Pkotect.— For  this 
purpose,  the  following  contrivance  will  be 
found  to  answer:— Lay  a board  one  foot 
wide,  on  brackets  under  the  coping  of  the 
walj,  supporting  it  by  uprights,  two  and  a 
half  inches  square,  which  rest  on  sheds  driven 
into  the  ground,  at  eighteen  inches’ distance 
from  the  wall.  These  uprights  are  ten  feet 
apart  the  whole  length,  and  the  two  ends 
are  close  boarded  with  lialf-inch  stuff.  Two 
inches  under  the  top  board  a rod  of  iron 
should  be  fastened  from  upright  to  upright, 
and  on  these  curtains  fitted,  which  are  formed 
of  two  breadths  ol  coarse,  close,  stout  canvas, 
having  large  tinned-iron  rings  fastened  on 
the  top.  One  side  of  each  curtain  is  then 
fastened  to  each  upright,  and  they  draw  and 
meet  in  the  middle,  lapping  weil  over,  and 
are  tied  together  with  a lew  pieces  of  tape,  or 
else  a few  large  hooks  and  eyes.  The  whole 
apparatus  is  moveable,  and  with  care,  will 
lusr  many  years. 

WALLS. — In  the  construction  of  walls,  it 
is  essential  that  the  stones  be  either  taken 
i'rom  the  quarry,  or  consist  of  the  largest 
land-stones,  broken  in  such  a manner  as  to 
have  a good  flat  surface,  in  order  that  they 
may  bind  well ; that  they  be  built  by  masons, 
and  well  pinned  ; that  they  have  as  dry  and 
deep  a foundation  as  possible  in  order  to 
guard  against  frosts,  &o. ; that  they  may  be 
made  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  tapering 
upwards  when  the  coping  is  to  be  ap- 
llied;  that  the  coping  consists  of  mate- 


rials that  cannot  be  readily  overturned 
or  removed,  for,  upon  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  finished,  mucli  of  the  future 
value  and  durability  of  the  wall  will  be 
found  to  depend.  Independently  of  the 
ordinary  walls  of  stone,  there  are  others, 
made  of  various  maferials,  and  constructed 
in  several  ways.  Turf  walls  form  a fence  for 
ooolosing  fields,  and  for  the  formation  of 
folds,  pens,  or  other  places  of  confinement 
lor  cattle  during  the  night.  In  general  they 
are  made  with  turf  only,  pared  off  from  the 
adjoining  surface,  and  used  without  any 
mixture  of  earth ; in  other  cases,  the  wall 
consists  of  a fencing  of  turf  on  each  side, 
while  the  space  between  is  filled  up  with 
loose  earth.  Stone  and  lurf  walls  are  also 
very  common  in  many  situations,  and  are 
frequently  employed  from  neccessity,  when 
other  materials  are  e.xpensive  or  procured 
with  difficulty.  Mud  walls  with  a mixture  of 
straw  are  also  used.  In  the  construction  of 
these,  a small  quantity  of  straw  should  be 
taken,  and  incorporated  with  a sufficient 
proportion  of  clay  ; the  straw  in  this  case, 
answering  the  same  purpose  as  hair  in  lime- 
plaster  ; when  a sufficient  number  of  small 
masses  are  made,  the  work  is  begun  by 
laying  a stratum  at  the  bottom  of  the 
embedded  wall;  this  being  done,  and  the 
different  pieces  firmly  kneaded  together 
upon  the  hand,  a flat  deal  board  is  applied 
on  each  side,  which,  being  properly  pressed 
and  rubbed  against  the  building  in  a hori- 
zontal direction,  not  only  serves  to  consoli- 
date the  work,  but  gives  it  a degree  of 
smoothness  and  uniformity ; successive 
strata  are  added,  till  the  wall  is  raised 
to  the  intended  height,  care  being  taken  to 
taper  it  gradually  upwards.  Walls  made  in 
this  way  will  last  for  many  years;  and,  if 
washed  with  lime  at  the  proper  season  of 
the  year,  will  have  an  appearance  no  way 
inferior  to  such  as  are  made  with  stone  and 
lime.  Walla  may  also  be  made  of  rammed 
earth.  In  constructing  them,  the  earth  is 
previously  pounded,  in  order  to  crumble  any 
stones  therein ; clay  is  added  in  a small 
quantity,  about  one  eighth  part.  It  is  all 
beaten  and  mixed  up  together  by  repeated 
blows  of  the  mallet.  The  earth  being  thus 
prepared,  and  slightly  wetted,  the  foundation 
of  the  wall  is  dug.  'I’his  is  laid  with  atone; 
and,  when  ft  is  about  one  foot  high  above 
ttie  surface  of  the  ground,  planks  are  ar- 
ranged on  each  side,  and  the  space  between 
filled  with  earth  intended  for  the  wall ; this 
method  is  continued  successfully  until  the 
wall  is  completed.  Stamped  eartli  walls  are 
prepared  by  the  earth  being  put  into  a mould 
or  box  of  any  size,  as  seeuin  the  engraving. 


This  mould  is  a strong  oaken  or  iron  box, 
and  the  earth  being  placed  in  it.  is  com- 
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pressed  either  by  the  action  of  a press  acted 
upon  by  a lever  or  screw,  or  great  forge- 
hammer.  The  atone,  or  solid  body  of  earth 
thus  acquired,  is  then  used  in  the  same  way 
as  common  hewn  stone,  and  either  bedded  or 
merely  jointed  with  lime- mortar ; it  is  then 
washed  with  lime,  both  for  effect  and 
duration.  'SYalla  for  gardens,  orchards,  and 
general  horticultural  purposes  are  usually 
built  in  panels,  from  fitteen  to  thirty  ieet  in 
length,  one  brick  thick,  with  pillars  at 
specitied  distances,  for  the  purpose  of 
adding  to  their  strength,  and  the  foundation 
of  a brick  and  a half  thick.  The  following 
plan  of  building  a wall  is  worthy  of  adop- 
tion, as  it  is  equally  durable  as  the 
ordinary  kind,  and  saves  one-third  of  the 
expense.  Form  the  wall  hollow,  nine  inches 
In  breadth,  by  placing  the  bricks  edgewise, 
BO  as  to  represent  two  facings,  lay  them  in 

food  mortar,  and  carefully  finish  the  joints. 

he  bricks  are  placed  alternately,  with  their 
faces  and  ends  to  the  outside,  so  that  every 
second  brick  is  a tie,  and  on  each  succeeding 
course,  a brick  with  its  end  outside  is  placed 
on  the  centre  of  one  laid  lengthwise  on 
either  side.  The  top  of  the  wall  must  be 
covered  with  a coping  of  stone  or  bricks 
projecting  eight  inches.  It  is  strengthened 
at  every  twenty  feet  by  pieces  of  fourteen- 
inch  brick-work,  built  in  the  same  manner 
with  bricks  laid  on  edge.  In  no  instance, 
should  a wall  be  lower  than  eight  feet. 
The  thickness  usually  varies  with  the  height 
of  the  wall — being  nine  inches  if  it  is  not 
higher  than  eight  feet;  thirteen  and  a half 
inches  if  above  eight,  and  under  fourteen 
feet ; and  eighteen  inches  from  fourteen  up 
to  twenty  leet.  Walls  so  constructed, 
become  dry  after  rain  much  more  rapidly 
than  a solid  wall  of  the  same  or  any 
other  thickness,  whilst  they  ripen  the 
fruit  equally  well  Inclined  or  sloping 
walls  have  been  recommended,  but  have 
always  failed  in  practice;  for  although  they 
receive  the  sun’s  rays  at  a favourable  angle, 
they  retain  wet,  and  become  so  much 
colder  by  radiation  at  night  than  perpen- 
dicular walls,  that  they  are  found  to  be 
unfavourable  to  the  ripening  of  fruit.  The 
dued  vaU  or  hot  teall  is.generally  built  entirely 
of  brick,  though  where  stone  is  abundant 
and  more  economical,  the  back  or  north  side 
may  be  of  that  material.  A lined  wall  may 
be  termed  a hollow  wall,  in  which  the  hol- 
low part  is  thrown  into  compartments  A, 
to  facilitate  the  circulation  of  smoke  and 
heat  from  the  base  or  surface  of  the  ground, 
to  within  one  or  two  feet  of  the  coping. 


Such  walls  are  generally  arranged  with 
hooks  Inserted  under  the  coping,  to 
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admit  of  fastening  some  description  of  pro- 
tecting covers,  and  sometimes  for  temporary 
glass  frames.  A length  of  forty  feet,  and 
from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  high,  may  be  heated 
by  one  fire,  the  furnace  of  which,  b,  being 
placed  one  or  two  feet  below  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  the  first  course  or  flue,  c,  will  _ 
commence  one  foot  above  it,  and  be  two 
feet  and  a half,  or  three  feet  high,  and  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  courses,  d,  e,  f. 
narrower  as  they  ascend.  The  thickness  of 
that  side  of  the  flue  next  the  south,  or  pre- 
ferable side,  should,  for  the  first  course,  be 
four  Inches  of  brick  and  bed,  and  for  other 
courses,  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  bricks 
cast  in  a smaller  mould ; say,  for  the  second 
course,  three  inches,  for  the  third,  two  and 
three-quarter  inches,  and  for  the  fourth,  two 
and  a half  inches  in  breadth.  This  will  give 
an  opportunity  of  bevelling  the  wall,  and 
the  bricks  being  all  of  the  same  thickness 
though  of  different  widths,  the  external 
appearance  will  be  everywhere  the  same. 

WALLS,  TO  Prevent  Dampness  in. — 
First  dry  the  walls  thoroughly,  and  then 
varnish  them  with  the  following : mix  a 
pint  of  linseed  oil,  an  ounce  and  a half  of 
ground  litharge,  and  two  ounces  of  finely- 
powdered  resin.  Apply  this  in  successive 
coats,  which,  after  the  fifth  time,  will  form 
a varnish  on  the  wall,  so  hard  and  compact 
as  to  effectually  exclude  moisture.  Or, 
when  the  walls  are  papered,  place  under 
the  paper  sheet  lead,  rolled  very  thin,  and 
fastened  up  with  copper  nails.  It  may  be 
immediately  covered  with  paper. 

WALNUT,  Culture  of. — They  succeed 
only  in  a deep,  alluvial,  rich  soil ; their  roots 
spread  far  and  deep,  and  as  most  vegetation 
refuses  to  grow  beneath  their  shade,  the 
most  proper  position  for  them  is  the  outside 
of  the  orchard,  or  corner  of  a field;  their 
habit  unfits  them  for  the  garden.  The 
necessity  of  gathering  the  fruit  by  thrashing 
it  from  the  tree  with  poles,  renders  any 
further  pruning  unnecessary ; and  the  ma- 
nagement of  mature  trees  may  be  said  to  be  • 
confined  to  the  removal  of  decaying  limbs, 
nor  is  that  of  younger  plants  of  much  more 
trouble ; after  being  grafted,  which  should 
be  done  in  March,  in  the  manner  usual  with 
other  trees  of  the  class,  they  will  only  re- 
quire to  be  trained  to  the  height  suflicient 
to  obtain  the  desired  stem  before  the  head 
is  allowed  to  be  formed.  The  list  of  kinds 
cultivated  by  name  is,  as  before  mentioned, 
very  limited  ; from  them  we  select  the  fol- 
lowing : Fu/Aowi— Nuts  large,  very  full  and 
double,  shell  thick;  a good  bearer.  U'ghfiytr^ 
Nuts  of  medium  size,  well  filled,  shell  very 
thin,  so  that  it  may  be  broken  between  the 
fingers.  Prolific— 'Swtt  large,  well  filled; 
tree  bears  very  young.  T’/iin-jAeded— Nuts 
double,  full,  shell  thin ; a moderate  bearer. 
}'or*iAi>e— Nuts  well  filled,  but  do  not  double, 
shell  stout:  bears  well. 

WALNUT  KKTCHUP.-.See  Ketchup. 

WALNUT  VlNKCAll.— I’lit  green  wal- 
nut shells  into  a brine  of  salt  and  water 
strong  enough  to  float  an  egg;  let  them  lie 
covered  in  this  ten  or  twelve  days;  then 
take  them  out,  and  lay  them  in  the  sun  for 
a week ; put  them  into  a pan  and  puur  boil- 
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ing  vinegar  on  them  ; in  about  a week  or 
ten  days  pour  off  the  vinegar,  making  it 
boiling  hot,  and  pour  over  them  again.  In  a 
month  it  will  be  fit  for  use,  and  will  be 
found  excellent  to  eat  with  cold  meat,  and 
particularly  useful  in  making  sauces. 

WALNUTS,  TO  Pickle.— The  vralnuts 
for  this  pickle,  must  be  gathered  while  a pin 
can  pierce  them  easily,  for  when  once  the 
shell  can  be  felt,  they  have  ceased  to  be  in  a 
proper  state  for  it.  Make  sufficient  brine  to 
cover  them  well,  with  six  ounces  of  salt  to 
the  quart  of  water ; take  off  the  scum,  which 
will  rise  to  the  surface  as  the  salt  dissolves, 
throw  in  the  walnuts,  and  stir  them  night 
and  morning  ; change  the  brine  every  three 
days,  and  if  they  are  wanted  for  immediate 
eating,  leave  them  in  it  for  twelve  days, 
otherwise,  drain  them  from  it  in  nine,  spread 
them  on  dishes,  and  let  them  remain  exposed 
to  the  air  until  they  become  black  ; this  will 
be  in  twelve  hours  or  less.  Make  a pickle 
for  them,  with  something  more  than  half  a 
gallon  of  vinegar  to  the  hundred,  a teaspoon- 
ful of  salt,  two  ounces  of  black  pepper, 
three  of  bruised  ginger,  a drachm  of  mace, 
and  from  a quarter  to  half  an  ounce  of  cloves 
(of  which  some  may  be  stuck  into  three  or 
four  small  onions),  and  four  ounces  of 
mustard- seed.  Boil  the  whole  of  these 
together  for  about  five  minutes ; have  the 
walnuts  ready  in  a stone  jar  or  jars,  and 
pour  it  on  them  as  it  is  taken  from  the  fire. 
When  the  pickle  is  quite  cold,  cover  the  jar 
securely,  and  store  it  in  a dry  place.  Keep 
the  walnuts  always  well  covered  with  vinegar, 
and  boil  that  which  is  added  to  them. 

WALTZ  -Tins  kind  of  dance  includes 
the  following: — Waltz  Cotilthn;  Places  taken 
the  same  as  for  a quadrille;  first  couple 
waltz  round  inside,  first  and  second  ladies 
advance  twice  and  cross  over,  turning  twice; 
first  and  second  gentlemen  do  the  same; 
third  and  fourth  couples  do  the  same;  first 
and  second  couples  waltz  to  places,  third 
and  fourth  do  the  same;  all  waltz  to  partners 
and  turn  half  round  with  both  hands  meeting 
the  next  lady,  perlorm  this  figure  until  in 
your  places ; form  two  side  lines,  all  advance 
twice  and  cross  over,  turning  twice:  the 
same,  returning ; all  waltz  round  ; the 
whole  repeated  four  times.  Waltz  Cellarius; 
The  gentleman  takes  the  lady’s  lelt  hand 
with  his  right,  moving  one  bar  to  the  lett 
by  glissade,  and  hopping  twice  on  the  lelt 
foot,  while  the  lady  dues  the  same  to  the 
right,  on  her  right  foot ; at  the  second  bar, 
both  repeat  this  movement  with  the  other 
loot.  'I'his  is  repeated  for  sixteen  bars ; they 
then  waltz  sixteen  burs,  glissade  and  two 
hops,  taking  care  to  occupy  the  time  of  two 
bars,  to  get  quite  round.  The  gentleman 
now  takes  botli  the  lady’s  bauds,  and  makes 
the  grand  square,  moving  ttirce  bars  to  his 
left,  at  the  fourth  bar  mukiiig  two  beats 
while  turning  the  angle ; his  right  foot  is 
now  moved  lorward  tc  the  other  angle  three 
bars,  at  the  fourth  beat  again  while  turning 
the  angle,  the  same  repeated  for  sixteen 
bars,  the  lady  having  her  right  foot  forward 
when  the  gentleman  has  his  left  foot  for- 
ward, the  waltz  is  again  rejieated,  after 
which  several  other  steps  are  introduced. 


but  which  require  to  be  seen  to  be  under- 
stood. Circular  Waltz : The  dancers  form  a 
circle,  then  promenade  during  the  introduc- 
tion ; all  waltz  sixteen  bars — set,  holding 
partner’s  right  hand,  and  turn— waltz  thirty- 
two  bars,  rest  and  turn  partners  slowly — 
lace  partner  and  chassez  to  right  and  left- 
pirouette  lady  twice  with  the  right  hand— all 
waltz  sixteen  bars,  set.  and  turn — all  form 
a circle,  still  retaining  the  lady  by  the  right 
hand,  and  move  round  to  the  left,  sixteen 
bars:  waltz  for  finale.  Polta  Waltz:  The 
couples  take  hold  of  hands  as  in  the  usual 
waltz.  First  waltz:  the  gentleman  hops 
the  left  foot  well  forward,  then  back;  and 
glissades  half  round.  He  then  hops  the 
right  foot  forward  and  back,  and  glissades 
the  other  half  round.  The  lady  performs 
the  same  steps,  beginning  with  the  right 
foot.  Second:  the  gentleman  hopping  strikes 
the  left  heel  three  times  against  the  right 
heel,  and  then  jumps  half  round  on  the  left 
loot;  he  then  strikes  the  right  heel  three 
times  against  the  left,  and  jumps  on  the 
right  foot,  completing  the  circle.  The  lady 
does  the  same  steps  with  reverse  feet.  Third: 
the  gentleman  raises  up  the  left  foot,  places 
it  lightly  on  the  ground,  then  strikes  the 
right  heel  smartly  twice,  and  glissades  halt 
round.  The  same  is  then  done  with  the 
other  foot.  The  iady  begins  with  the  right 
foot.  Waltz  a deux  temps ; This  waltz  contains 
like  the  common  waltz,  three  tunes,  but 
differently  divided,  the  first  time  consists  of 
agliding  step;  the  second  a chassez.  inclnding 
two  times  in  one.  A chassez  is  performed  by 
bringing  one  leg  near  the  other,  and  moving 
it  forward,  backward,  right,  left,  and  round. 
The  gentleman  begins  by  sliding  to  the  left 
with  his  left  foot,  then  performing  a chassez 
towards  the  left  with  his  right  foot  without 
turning  at  all  during  the  first  two  times; 
he  then  slides  backwards  with  his  right  leg 
turning  half  round,  after  w'hich  he  puts  his 
left  leg  behind,  to  perform  a chassez  forward, 
turning  then  half  round  for  the  second  time. 
The  lady  v/altzes  in  the  same  manner,  except 
that  the  first  time  she  slides  to  the  right 
with  the  right  foot,  and  also  performs  the 
chassez  on  the  right,  and  continues  the  same 
as  the  gentleman,  except  that  she  slides 
backward  with  her  right  foot,  when  the 
gentleman  slides  with  his  left  foot  to  the 
left.  To  perform  this  waliz  gracefully,  care 
must  be  taken  to  avoid  jumping,  the  move- 
ment consisting  of  a mere  slide,  and  the 
knees  being  kept  slightly  bent. 

WAKUIAN  CASE.  An  invention  which 
facilitates  and  favours  the  growth  of  plants 
where,  owing  to  the  vitiated  state  of  the 
air  in  crowded  towns,  or  close  apartments, 
it  is  impossihle  to  cultivate  plauts  in 
open  pots.  The  Wardian  case  may  be  con- 
structed of  every  shape  and  size,  according 
to  the  taste  or  means  of  the  grower.  By 
aid  of  these,  any  one  inhabiting  a dwelling 
freely  exposed  to  the  sun’s  light,  has  it  in 
his  power  to  cultivate  a miscellaneous  collec- 
tion of  plants  at  a very  trillingexpense.  One 
of  these  oases,  of  a very  complete  structure, 
is  represented  with  its  collection  of  plants, 
in  the  annexed  figure.  On  the  stand,  or 
table  is  a strong  box,  lined  with  zinc  or 
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lead,  and  filled  with  well-moiatened  loamy 
Boil,  underlaid  by  a thin  subsoil  of  turfy 


loam,  and  this  rests  on  a porous  stratum 
of  gravel  or  broken  earthenware.  This 
conipoaition  is  intended  to  represent  a 
natural  fertile  soil,  which  it  does  to  perfec- 
tion. the  water  lodging  among  the  gravel, 
all  the  wants  of  the  plant  in  the  superior 
mould  require  it.  Over  this  box  is  placed  a 
close-fitting  glass  coyer,  which  completes 
the  apparatus.  The  lighter  and  thinner  the 
glass  frame,  and  the  finer  the  glass,  the 
better  are  the  plants  exposed  to  view,  and 
the  more  ready  to  receive  the  sun’s  light. 
When  the  moisture  of  the  soil  within  is 
vaporized  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  it  collects 
on  the  inside  of  the  glass,  and  trickles  down 
again,  so  that  the  plants  are  never  sub- 
jected to  irregular  or  capricious  watering, 
while  their  own  respiration  and  decomposi- 
tion of  water  afford  them  nearly  all  the 
atmosphere  they  require.  The  case,  how- 
ever, is  not  absolutely  air-tight;  it  it 
preserves  a certain  regular  amount  of 
moisture,  warmth,  and  air,  while  it  excludes 
dust,  smoke,  soot,  and  noxious  fumes,  it 
does  all  that  is  required.  Wardian  cases 
may  be  used  either  lor  in-door  or  open 
culture;  and  answer  as  well  for  a little 
front  garden-plot,  or  back  court,  as  for  a 
drawing-room.  They  can  be  also  con- 
venienuy  put  up  in  balconies,  or  even  over 
the  entire  window,  so  that  the  panes  may 
serve  for  one  side  of  thecon.servatory.  The 
plants  to  he  sought  after  need  not  be  rare 
exotics,  but  such  as  grow  abundantly  in 
woods,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns 
and  cities.  Ot  these,  the  common  ivy 
grows  most  beautifully,  and  can  be  trained 
over  any  part  of  the  case,  agreeably  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  owner.  The  primroses  in 
early  spring,  will  continue  to  flower  for 
seven  or  eight  weeks  in  succession  ; so  like- 
wise does  the  wood  sorrel,  the  anemone, 
the  honeysuckle,  and  numerous  other  plants, 
independently  of  numerous  species  of  mos- 
ses and  ferns.  There  are.  likewise,  many 
cultivated  plants  procurable  at  a small  cost, 
which  grow  without  the  slightest  trouble, 
as  the  common  musk-plant,  myrtle,  jas- 
mines, &c.  Ail  the  vacant  spaces  in  the 
case  may  be  employed  in  raising  small 
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salads,  radishes.  &c.  These  remarks  apply 
chiefly  to  situations  where  there  is  but 
little  sunshine;  where  there  is  more  sun.  a 
greater  number  and  variety  of  flowering 
plants  will  be  found  to  thrive,  such  as 
several  kinds  of  roses,  passion  flowers, 
geraniums,  &c.,  with  numerous  beautiful 
annuals.  Case  grown  plants,  after  the  first 
preparation,  require  little  or  no  care  ; the 
case  need  only.be  opened  for  the  removal  of 
dead  leaves,  or  for  a little  trimming  when 
required.  Plants  in  open  flower-pots  are 
exposed  to  the  alternations  of  climate,  but 
the  plants  in  these  cases  seem  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  any  change  of  temperature  in 
the  air,  and  water  themselves.— See  Win- 
dow Gahdf.ning. 

WAKDliOBE.- An  article  of  furniture 
in  which  clothes  are  kept.  For  this  pur- 
pose, it  is  more  convenient  than  chests  of 
drawers,  for  in  them,  dresses  and  coats  may 


Fig.  1. 

be  put  away  without  folding;  or  light  and 
delicate  articles  may  be  laid  by  themselves 
on  sliding  trays,  and  so  kept  from  all  pres- 
sure. The  simplest  kind  of  wardrobe  is  an 
upright  press,  as  shown  in^.  f.  It  may  be 
made  oi  mahogany,  oak,  or  walnut;  they 


are*also  made  of  pine  and  painted,  to  suit 
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purchasers  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  a high 
price.  In  the  engraving,  one  of  the  doors 
of  the  wardrobe  is  left  open,  to  show  the 
osition  of  the  pegs  on  which  clothing  is 
ung,  by  having  a row  on  the  inside  of  the 
door,  the  whole  four  sides  will  be  filled, 
and  no  space  wasted.  A partition  which 
divides  the  wardrobe  into  two,  runs  from 
top  to  bottom,  where  the  doors  meet,  and 
the  space  covered  by  the  closed  door  is  gene- 
rally fitted  with  sliding  trays  or  drawers. 
The  lowest  drawer  of  all  is  a very  deep  one 
for  holding  bonnets.  Sometimes  pegs  are 
placed  inside,  so  that  the  bonnets  may 
Rang  apart  from  each  other.  Fig.  2, 
combines  the  advantages  of  a ward- 
robe and  chest  of  drawers ; it  is  suit- 
able for  a small  room,  and  will  stand 
conveniently  in  a recess.  When  the  doors 
are  opened,  the  whole  contents  of  the  upper 
part  are  exposed  at  o.'ie  view.  This  part  is 
generally  fitted  up  with  five  sliding  shelves, 
or  with  sliding  trays,  which  run  in  grooves 
made  in  the  end  of  the  carcass.  Fig.  3 is 
what  is  called  a winged  wardrobe,  and  is  the 


most  serviceable  of  all,  but  it  can  only  appear 
to  advantage  or  be  used  with  comfort  In 
a large  room.  One  convenience  of  a ward- 
robe over  a chest  of  drawers  is,  that  one 
lock  on  the  door  secures  the  things  inside  as 
well  as  the  five  or  six  locks  on  the  drawers, 
and  with  far  leas  trouble. 

WARMING-PAN.  — This  well-known 
implement  of  domestic  economy  is  nsiially 
filled  with  live  coals  when  it  is  required  for 
use,  but  care  is  needed  not  to  leave  smoke 
or  suffocating  fumes,  independently  of  the 


danger  of  scorching  the  sheets.  A superior 
warming-pan  illustrated  by  the  annexed 
fljure,  obviates  these  inconveniences  by 
being  filled  with  boiling  water  Instead  of 
coal. 

WARAIING  STANDARD. — A contri- 
vance adapted  forcertain  culinary  proce^es, 
ooustruoled  as  follows Procure  a hollow 


iron  tube,  of  three-quarters  or  half  an  inch 
outside  diameter  ; to  the  lower  part,  weld  or 
solder  a tripod,  on  which  it  may  rest 
firmly ; near  the  upper  part  provide  a 
thumb-pinching  screw-bite  in  the  inside  of 


the  tube.  Procure  a long  rod  of  a diameter 
to  go  easily  into  the  diameter  of  the  lower 
tube;  let  this  rod  be  of  suflicient  length  to 
reach  the  second  bar  of  the  grate,  where  tlie 
lower  end  inserted  in  the  tube  is  just  caught 
by  the  pinching- screw.  At  the  top  of  the 
bar  or  rod,  fasten  a circular  plate  of  iron,  on 
which  to  place  the  plates  or  articles  to  be 
warmed  It  is  evident  that  the  pinching- 
screw,  fastening  the  internal  rod,  will  keep 
the  circular  plate  at  any  elevation  requisite; 
thus,  it  may  be  kept  opposite  the  hottest 
and  brightest  portion  of  the  fire.  The 
whole  article  may  be  made  cheaply  of  tin. 

WARRANTY.— In  all  cases  of  express 
warranty,  if  the  warranty  prove  false,  or 
the  goods  are  in  any  respect  different  from 
what  the  vendor  represents  them  to  be,  the 
buyer  is  entitled  to  compensation,  or  he 
may  return  them.  But  a general  warranty 
does  not  extend  to  guard  against  defects 
which  are  obvious  to  ordinary  circumspec- 
tion, or  where  the  false  representation  of 
the  vendor  is  known  to  the  vendee.  Neither 
does  the  law,  upon  the  sale  of  goods  by 
sample,  with  a warranty  that  the  bulk  of 
the  commodity  answers  the  sampl^,  raise  an 
implied  warranty  that  the  commodity  should 
be  marketable;  therefore,  if  there  should 
be  a latent  defect  then  existing  in  them, 
unknown  to  the  seller,  and  without  fraud  on 
his  part,  he  is  not  answerable.  But  a sale 
of  goods  by  sample,  is  such  a warranty 
that,  if  the  bulk  be  inferior  to  the  sample, 
the  purchaser  is  not  bound  to  accept  or  pay 
for  the  goods.  Warranty  must  be  upon  the 
sale;  if  it  be  made  afterwards,  it  must  be 
reduced  to  writing,  otherwise  it  will  not  be 
binding  on  the  vendor.  With  respect  to  the 
sale  of  horses,  a warranty  of  soundnesi  may 
be  defined  in  an  enlarged  sense,  an  assurance 
from  constitutional  defects  : but  in  its  prac- 
tical import  is  construed  so  as  to  exclude 
every  defect  by  wliich  the  animal  is  rendered 
less  lit  for  present  use  and  enjoyment;  the 
horse  is  not,  on  that  account,  to  be  held 
unsound,  still  loss  if  the  purchaser  be 
informed  of  It,  and  admits  the  exception 
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Into  the  terms  of  the  contract.  The  agree- 
ment for  the  sale  of  horses  has  been  h^d  to 
be  an  agreement  “ relating  to  the  sale  of 
goods,”  within  the  Statute  of  Frauds ; 
therefore,  a written  receipt  for  the  price, 
containing  the  warranty  or  other  condition 
of  sale,  is  admissible  in  evidence,  stamped 
with  a common  receipt  stamp,  without  an 
agreement  stamp,  and  is  the  usual  mode  in 
which  the  contract  is  made  and  proved.  A 
verbal  representation  of  the  seller  to  a buyer 
of  a horse  in  the  course  of  dealing,  that  he 
“may  depend  upon  it  the  horse  is  perfectly 
quiet  and  free  from  vice,”  is  a warranty  ; or 
that  he  “could  warrant.”  If  the  seller 
says,  at  the  time  of  the  sale,  “I  never 
warrant,  but  the  horse  is  sound  as  far  as  I 
know;”  this  is  a qualified  warranty,  and 
the  purchaser  may  maintain  an  action,  if  he 
can  show  that  the  horse  was  unsound  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  seller. 

■WARREN.— A place  privileged  either  by 
prescription  or  grant  from  the  Crown,  to 
keep  beasts  and  fowls  of  warren  in,  as 
rabbits,  hares,  partridges,  pheasants,  &o. 
The  statute  declares  that  a warren  may  be 
open,  and  there  is  no  need  of  closing  it  in, 
as  there  is  in  the  case  of  a park.  In  the 
forming  of  a warren,  great  caution  is  to  be 
used  for  the  fixing  upon  a proper  place  and 
a right  situation.  It  should  always  be  upon 
a slight  ascent,  if  possible,  and  exposed  to 
the  east  or  the  south.  The  soil  that  is 
most  suitable  is  that  which  is  sandy ; for 
when  the  soil  is  clayey  or  hard,  the  rabbits 
find  great  difficulty  in  making  their  burrows, 
and  never  do  it  so  well;  and  if  the  soil  be 
boggy  or  marshy,  there  would  be  very  little 
advantage  from  the  warren,  for  wet  is  very 
destructive  to  these  auimals. 

WASH  BALLS.— Shave  thin  two  pounds 
of  new  white  soap  into  about  a teacupful 
of  rose-water;  then  pour  as  much  boiling 
wafer  on  as  will  softeu  it.  Put  into  a brass 
pan  a pint  of  sweet  oil,  four  pennyworth  of 
oil  of  almonds,  half  a pound  of  spermaceti, 
and  set  all  over  the  fire  till  dissolved,  then 
add  the  soap,  and  half  an  ounceof  camphor 
that  has  first  been  reduced  to  powder  by 
rubbing  it  in  a mortar  with  a few  drops  of 
spirit  of  wine  or  lavender  water,  or  any 
other  scent.  Boil  ten  minutes,  then  pour  it 
into  a basin,  and  stir  it  till  it  is  quite  thick 
enough  to  roll  up  into  hard  balls,  which 
must  then  be  done  as  soon  as  possible.  If 
essence  is  used,  stir  it  in  quickiy  after  it  is 
taken  off  the  fire,  that  the  odour  may  not 
evaporate. 

WASHING. — The  process  of  washing  is 
one  of  the  most  important  in  the  practice  of 
domestic  economy,  and  requires  considerable 
management  to  conduct  it  properly.  Before 
proceeding  to  wash,  all  the  articles  must  be 
carefully  looked  over  and  sorted,  taking  care 
to  tie  the  pairs  togetiier.  Articles  much 
torn  should  be  mended,  as  a rent  begun 
belore  the  wash  is  sure  to  be  increased  by 
scrubbing.  All  stains  should  be  attended 
to.  using  the  proper  application  for  each 
kind.  The  house-linen,  body-linen,  coloured 
articles,  and  flannels,  are  all  washed  sepa- 
rately, and  must,  therefore,  be  sorted 
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accordingly.  When  this  is  done,  the  opera- 
tion may  be  proceeded  with  as  follows : — 
Take  a pound  of  yellow  soap  and  three 
ounces  of  patent  washing-powder,  dissolve 
in  two  quarts  of  water,  and  boil  to  a jelly. 
Add  this  quantity  to  twelve  gallons  of  cold 
water  in  the  furnace,  then  put  the  finest 
of  the  clothes  into  the  water  while  cold, 
heat  the  furnace,  and  allow  them  to  remain 
till  they  have  boiled  for  half  an  hour. 
Take  them  out,  and  rinse  them  twice,  in 
two  clear  waters.  In  taking  them  out  of 
the  furnace,  lay  them  in  the  narrow- 
bottomed  basket  over  the  f urnace,  that  the 
water  may  drain  back  into  it  before  putting 
them  into  clear  water.  After  rinsing  them 
the  first  time,  pour  the  water  back  into  the 
furnace  to  boil  the  second  lot  of  clothes  in, 
and  let  the  second  water  be  used  for 
the  first  rinsing  of  the  next  lot  of  clothes, 
and  so  on,  bluing  each  lot  after  being  rinsed 
twice.  'VVhen  the  water  in  the  furnace 
becomes  too  weak,  add  three-quarters  of  a 
pound  of  soap  and  an  ounce  of  washing- 
powder,  boiled  to  a jelly,  as  before.  If  the 
wristbands,  or  any  part  of  the  clothes, 
are  very  dirty,  rub  a little  soap  on,  and  soak 
them  one  or  two  days  beforehand.  They 
must  be  carefully  looked  over  when  in  the 
first  rinsing  tub,  and  any  dirty  places 
washed  out  and  rinsed  again.  If  the  furnace 
is  small,  a less  quantity  of  soap  and  soda 
must  be  used.  This  plan  requires  a plenti- 
ful supply  of  water.  AVhen  there  are 
many  coloured  things,  dissolve  half  a pound 
of  soap  into  the  water  to  make  a latlier, 
instead  of  rubbing  soap  on  them.  And  to 
wash  flannels,  make  a good  lather  with 
yellow  soap  and  warm  rain  water ; rub 
them,  and  put  very  little  soap  upon  them. 
Wash  them  in  this  way  in  two  waters,  and 
then  in  a clear  lather  with  a little  blue  in  it ; 
squeeze  them  in  a cloth,  and  shake  them 
well.  When  water  is  hard,  and  will  not 
readily  unite  with  the  soap,  it  will  always 
be  proper  to  boil  it  before  use;  which  will 
be  found  sufficiently  efficacious,  if  the  hard- 
ness depends  solely  upon  the  impregnation 
of  lime.  Even  exposure  to  the  atmosphere 
will  produce  a softening  effect,  leaving  it 
much  fitter  for  washing  purposes.  In  both 
cases,  the  water  ought  to  be  carefully 
poured  off  from  the  sediment,  as  the  neu- 
tralized lime,  when  freed  from  its  extra 
carbonic  acid,  falls  to  the  bottom  by  its  own 
gravity.  Boiling,  however,  has  no  efl’ect 
when  the  hardness  of  the  water  proceeds 
from  lime  united  with  the  sulphuric  acid  ; 
and  it  must  be  brought  to  its  proper  state, 
by  the  application  of  common  wood- ashes 
from  the  kitchen  grate,  or  of  barilla,  or 
pearlasli.  To  economise  the  use  of  soap, 
put  any  quantity  of  pearlash  into  a large 
jar,  covered  from  the  dust ; in  a lew  days, 
the  alkali  will  become  liquid,  which  must  be 
diluted  in  double  its  quantity  of  soft  water, 
and  with  an  equal  quantity  of  newly-slacked 
lime.  Boil  it  for  half  an  hour,  frequently 
stirring  it,  adding  as  much  more  hot  water, 
and  drawing  off  the  liquor,  when  the  resi- 
duum may  lie  bulled  afresh,  and  drained, 
until  it  ceases  to  feel  acid  to  the  tongue. 
Soap  and  labour  may  be  saved  by  dissolving 
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alum  and  chalk  in  bran-water,  in  which  thf 
linen  oug'ht  to  be  boiled,  tlien  well  rinsed 
out,  and  exposed  to  the  usual  process  ol 
bleaching, 

WASHING  MACHINE.  — A machine 
designed  for  washing  articles,  with  a saving 
of  labour  and  expense.  There  are  various 
constructions  of  this  kind  in  existence; 
that  shown  iu  the  annexed  engraving  may 


be  explained  as  follows: — It  is  furnished  ' 
with  a wash-tub,  and  a tap  to  draw  off 
water;  also  with  ripllers  for  wringing  and 
mangling,  and  a drip-board  to  convey  water 
Irom  the  rollers  back  into  the  tub,  without 
spilling  the  water.  There  is  a mangling 
board,  which  slides  out,  a fall  down  table, 
with  inclined  back,  and  wheels  by  which  the 
whole  can  be  removed  by  the  merest  child. 
The  washing- tub  is  fitted  with  internal  ribs, 
and  represents  an  oblong  box,  with  a water- 
tight lid.  The  action  is  semi-rotary,  causing 
tlie  clothes  to  rub  backwards  and  forwards 
over  the  ribbed  sides  of  the  tub,  which  is  a 
perfect  imitation  of  the  hand- rubbing  inode 
of  washing,  and  which  causes  the  least 
amount  of  friction.  In  this  machine,  there- 
fore, the  finest  muslins  can  be  washed 
without  the  slightest  injury.  Its  great 
advantage,  however,  is  that  it  excludes 
atmospheric  air,  and  confines  the  .steam, 
during  the  operation  of  washing,  the  steam 
acting  more  powerfully  upon  the  clothes, 
as  it  bleaches  them  more  effectually  than 
though  they  were  boiled.  The  dirt,  under 
these  circumstances,  is  more  eflectually 
loosened,  and  less  friction  is  required  to 
free  from  it  the  article  washed.  The  wring- 
ing powers  of  this  machine  are  also  ex- 
cellent. The  clothes  are  much  better  in 
colour  when  wrung  by  this  process,  than 
by  the  hand,  the  dirty  water  being  com- 
pletely pressed  out  of  them ; while,  by  the 
ordinary  mode,  it  is  left  to  dry  In  the 
clothes.  Another  advantage  of  this  machine 
is,  that  It  occupies  very  little  space,  and 
may  be  easily  worked. 

WASHING  THE  BODY.  — Although 
many  persons  may  not  find  It  convenient  to 
use  a bath,  every  one  is  in  a position  to  keep 
the  skin  sweet  and  healthy  by  washing.  It 
is  highly  conducive,  not  only  to  bodily 
health  but  to  menial  vigour  and  cheerful- 


ness, to  submit  the  whole  of  the  body  to 
an  ablution  daily.  Immediately  a per.^on 
leaves  his  bed  in  the  morning,  he  should 
sponge  himself  thoroughly  with  cold  water, 
afterwards  drying  well,  and  using  vigorous 
friction  for  some  time.  This  will  ensure  a 
healthy  action  of  the  skin,  and  prevent 
numerous  diseases  which  arise  from  the 
neglect  of  this  wholesome  habit.  If  a per- 
son be  at  all  delicate,  or  the  weather  be 
very  severe,  the  water  may  be  made  luke- 
warm. In  the  case  of  invalids,  where  it  is 
desirable  to  cleanse  the  body,  but  dangerous 
to  expose  it  too  much,  a little  vinegar  and 
water,  slightly  warm,  will  be  found  a very 
refreshing  application.  There  exists  a great 
prejudice  with  some  people  against  washing 
the  feet  and  head,  under  the  impression 
that  doing  so  renders  a person  liable  to 
colds,  whereas  it  is  just  the  reverse;  for 
the  habitual  washing  of  these  parts  of  the 
body  will  render  a person  almost  free  from 
the.se  affections.— See  Ablution,  Bathing, 
Skin,  &c. 

WAS  H-LE ATHER  GLOVES,  to  Clean. 
—These  should  first  have  the  grease  spots 
taken  from  them,  by  rubbing  on  them 
either  magnesia  or  cream  of  tartar ; then 
make  a lather  of  white  soap  and  lukewarm 
water,  wash  and  wring  the  gloves  through 
this,  and  then  squeeze  them  through  a 
second  suds.  Rinse  them  first  in  lukewarm 
water,  and  then  in  cold,  and  stretch  them 
to  dry  before  the  fire,  or  in  the  sun. 

WASH  STAND.— For  the  proper  furnish- 
ing of  a bedroom,  it  is  necessary  to  be  care- 
ful in  the  choice  of  washstands.  The  variety 
of  these  articles  of  furniture  is  so  great,  that 
whatever  be  the  style  of  room  to  be  fitted 
up,  there  can  be  little  or  no  difficulty  in 
selecting  the  right  kind.  For  small  or  com- 
mon rooms,  the  smallest  and  simplest  kind 
of  washstand  will  be  the  best ; one  of  these 
is  shewn  at  1.  It  occupies  but  littU; 


Fig.  1. 

ipace,  being,  in  fact,  scarcely  wider  across 
hail  Ihe  basin,  about  fifteen  inches  square; 
ind,  if  required,  it  may  be  still  lurther 
■educed  by  being  made  triangular,  so  that 
t will  adapt  itself  to  a corner.  By  placing 
,he  shelf  on  which  the  pitcher  stands  lower, 
•oom  would  be  gained  for  an  additional 
me  with  a drawer  between  the  two;  the 
;op'may  be  also  enclosed  with  washboards, 
18  fig  2.  Fig.  2 represents  a washstand 
mperior  in  style  and  appearance  to  the 
foretrolnK.  and  afTordiug  mure  room  for  the 
joap  aud  bruah,  Iraya,  waahbottle,  &a, 
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\«hich  are  generally  placed  upon  it.  The 
length  should  be  from  two  to  three  feet, 
according  to  the  capacity  of  the  bedroom. 
Three  feet  will  be  found  the  most  conve- 
nient length  if  there  be  space  enough  in  the 
apartment ; or  if  there  be  roona  enough  for 
a double  washatand,  then  font  teet  or  four 


ig.  2. 


feet  and  a half  will  not  be  too  long.  On  a 
small  stand,  the  washboards  should  be  from 
three  to  lour  inches  deep,  and  increased  in 
proportion  to  the  size  to  six  or  seven  inches 
for  a three  feet  stand,  and  ten  or  twelve 
inches  for  a double  stand ; in  the  latter 
case,  a shelf,  four  inches  wide,  and  the  whole 
length  of  the  stand,  is  usually  hxed  to  the 
back  washboard,  about  four  inches  below 
its  upper  edge.  The  diameter  ot  the  basin- 
hole  should  be  from  nine  inches  to  ten 
inches  and  a half,  as  it  is  most  convenien  , 
for  lifting  the  basin  in  and  ont,  and  better 
than  fitting  closely.  Fig.  3 shows  a pedestal 


Fig.  3. 


ashstand,  the  appearance  of  which,  when 
ell  tinished,  is  very  haiidsonie.  and  is  pre- 
irred  by  many  persons  to  one  having  *‘'gs. 
he  beat  k nds  are  made  of  mahogany,  wild 
marble  top  ; but  the  painted  and  com- 
loner  sort  are  much  used,  and  cost  miich 
ss  The  colour  of  the  paint  or  Japan  de- 
ends  much  on  taste;  the  most  frequent  Is 
rail  and  green,  or  drab  and  blue,  wllli 
nitation  marble  top.  In  addillun  to  the 
aint.  It  is  not  a bad  plan  to  cover  the  top 
r th  a piece  ol  light  marbled  lloor-clotli, 
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which  looks  well,  and  lasts  a long  time,  with 
care.  Fig.  4 represents  the  upper  part  of  an 
enclosed  washstand.  which,  in  some  cases, 
is  more  suitable  than  one  of  the  ordinary 
make.  The  hollpw  lids  conceal  the  basin, 
and  the  jug  and  other  vessels  are  kept  in 
the  receptacle  below ; the  whole  may  he  shut 
out  of  sight;  the  stand  may,  consequently, 
be  placed  in  a sitting-room,  if  required,  or 
in  a bedroom  much  used  in  the  day-time. 
Washstands  should  not  be  made  more  than 
twenty-eight  inches  high,  or  they  will  be 
inconvenient  to  those  who  stoop  to  wash 
their  face  over  the  basin.  This  is  a matter 
which  should  be  carefully  considered  in 
b4iying  a washstand.  as  many  persons  do 

not.  discover  the  inconvenience  until  too  late. 

For  a married  couple,  a double  washstand 


Fig.  4. 


IB  obviously  much  more  convenient  than  a 
single  one.  as  it  obviates  the  necessity  of 
waiting,  emptying  the  basin,  &a.  In  wash- 
ing, some  ol'  the  water  used  is  necessarily 
spilt  upon  the  washstand,  and,  when  this  is 
in  considerable  quantities,  it  is  apt  to  rot  the 
wood,  unless  it  be  dried  immediately.  The 
niiperhanging  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  washstand,  is  also  liable  to  be  soiled  by 
the  soap  and  water;  and  to  avoid  this,  a 
piece  ot  paper  should  be  pinned  against  the 
wall  during  the  process  of  ablution. 


WASP  STINGS,  TO  HEAb.-It  is  a fact 
worth  knowing,  that  at  the  season  of  the 
year  when  wasps  are  troublesome  with  their 
stings,  no  application  will  afford  such 
instantaneous  relief  as  a drop  of  hqiior 
notassaj-piitush- water  ; indeed,  its  edeots 

are  so  unfailing,  that  it  may  bo  cal  ed  a 
specillc  cure.  It  operates  oy  neutralizing 
the  injected  pnison.  which  is  undoubtedly  ol 
im  acrid  nature.  Families  and  persons  who 
tiave  the  care  of  cliildren,  will  do  well  to 
have  always  at  hand  a small  quantity  of 
tills  Holiitlon,  whioli  should  be  kept  In  a 
stoppered  phial.  It  is  not  an  expensive 
iiiqilication  ; a quarter  of  an  ounce  will  be 
(iliite  anlllclent  to  order  at  once,  and  a single 
firop  placed  on  the  wound  (which  should  be 
iir«t  sliL-htlv  onenedl  is  all  that  Is  required. 


WASP  TltAP.— A glass,  shaped  similarly 
to  that  seen  In  the  eiigrsvlng,  lorms  an 
f.xcpilent  trap  f.ir  this  troublesome  insect, 
riiese  glasses  are  to  be  about  hall- filled  wilh 
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eugar  and  water,  or  honey  and  water,  with 
a little  of  the  mixture  placed  at  the  mouth. 


to  entice  the  wasp  to  enter.  Once  in,  there 
is.  of  course,  no  extrication. 

WATCH,  Management  of.— l.  Wind 
your  watch  as  nearly  as  possible  at  the 
same  hour  every  day.  2.  Be  careful  that 
ttie  key  is  in  good  condition,  as  there  is 
much  danger  of  injuring  the  works  when 
the  key  is  worn  or  cracked : there  are  more 
main  springs  and  chains  broken  through  a 
jerk  in  winding  than  from  any  other  cau.se, 
which  injury  wiil  sooner  or  later  be  the 
result,  if  the  key  be  in  bad  order.  3.  As 
all  metals  contract  by  cold  and  expand  by 
heat,  it  must  be  manifest  that  to  keep  the 
watch  as  nearly  as  possible  at  one  tempera- 
ture, is  a necessary  piece  of  attention.  4. 
Keep  the  watch  as  constantly  as  possible 
In  one  position,  that  is,  if  it  hangs  by  day, 
let  it  hang  by  night,  against  something 
soft.  6.  The  lianas  of  a pocket  chrono- 
meter or  duplex  watch  should  never  be  set 
backwards ; in  other  watches,  this  is  a 
matter  of  no  consequence.  6.  The  glass 
should  never  be  opened  in  watches  which  set 
and  regulate  at  the  back.  One  or  two 
directions  more  it  is  of  vital  importance 
that  you  bear  in  mind.  On  regulating  a 
watch,  should  it  be  fast,  move  the  regulator 
a trifle  towards  the  slow;  and  if  going  slow, 
do  the  reverse ; you  cannot  move  the  regu- 
lator too  slightly  or  too  gently  at  a time, 
and  the  only  inconvenience  that  can  arise  is 
more  than  once.  On  the  contrary,  if  you 
move  the  regulator  too  much  at  a time,  you 
will  be  ns  far.  If  not  farther  than  ever,  from 
attaining  your  object,  so  that  you  may 
repeat  the  movement  until  quite  tired  and 
disappointed,  stoutly  blaming  both  watch 
and  watchmaker,  while  the  fault  is  entirely 
your  own.  Again,  you  cannot  lie  too  care- 
ful in  respect  of  the  nature  and  condition 
of  your  watch-pocket;  see  that  It  be  made 
of  siuiiethlng  snlt  and  pliant,  such  ns  wasli- 
leatlier,  which  is  the  best,  and  also  that 
there  be  no  flue  nr  nap  that  may  be  torn  off 
wlieii  taking  the  watch  out  of  the  pocket. 
Cleaiiliuebs,  too,  is  as  needful  here  as  in  the 


key  before  winding;  for,  if  there  be  dust  or 
dirt  in  either  instance,  it  will,  you  may  rely 
upon  it,  work  its  way  into  the  watch,  as 
well  as  wear  away  the  engine-turning  of 
the  case. 

WATER  BISCUITS.— Into  one  pound 
of  flour  rub  three  ounces  of  butter,  add  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  water  to  make  it  into 
a still'  dough  ; well  knead  it,  and  roll  it  as 
thin  as  waters  ; prick  with  a biscuit-pricker, 
and  bake  a very  pale  brown. 

WATER-COLOUR  DRAWINGS,  to 
Varnish.  — Boil  some  clean  parchment- 
cuttings  in  water,  in  a clean  glazed  pipkin, 
till  a very  clear  size  is  produced  ; strain  it, 
and  keep  it  for  use.  Give  the  drawings 
two  coats  of  this  mi.xture,  passing  quickly 
over  the  work,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the 
colours;  when  dry.  proceed  as  previously 
directed  for  varnishing. 

WATERCRESS,  Culture  of.  — This 
excellent  salad  plant  is  extensively  cul- 
tivated in  the  counties  bordering  on  the 
metropolis,  for  the  supply  of  the  London 
markets.  It  may  be  had  wherever  there  is 
a moderate  but  continual  stream  of  clear 
water.  In  Kent,  where  the  finest  are  pro- 
duced, the  beds  are  formed  by  widening  the 
natural  stream  to  an  extent  that  will  secure 
a depth  of  about  three  inches,  to  be  regu- 
lated by  dams  placed  at  intervals  across  the 
stream;  the  bottom  is  covered  with  chalk 
or  gravel,  and  the  plants  placed  in  rows 
parallel  with  the  course  of  the  stream. 
When  it  is  desired  to  gather  a bed.  as  the 
spaces  between  the  dams  are  called,  and 
which  is  done  successively  from  the  head  of 
the  stream  downwards,  the  upper  dam  is 
secured,  and  the  lower  one  opened,  the 
water  is  thus  drained  ofl',  and  the  cress  is 
gathered.  It  is  also  necessary  to  lay  them 
dry  several  times  in  the  season,  to  clear  the 
plants  of  weeds,  and  to  make  good,  defi- 
ciencies that  may  have  occurred  ; after  re- 
ceiving the  requisite  attention,  the  water  is 
again  admitted,  and  the  plants  begin  to 
gl  ow  again.  In  this  way  they  are  gathered 
almost  throughout  the  year;  and,  in  order 
to  afford  protection  from  the  severest 
weather,  coppice- wood  is  grown  on  the 
banks  of  the  stream,  which  breaks  the 
cutting  wind  in  winter,  and  the  fierce  sun- 
shine of  summer.  The  watercress  may  be 
grown  in  still  water  that  cun  be  occasionally 
changed  by  sluices,  but  they  are  inferior  to 
those  from  constantly  running  water. 

WATERCRESS  STEWED.  — The  fol- 
lowing receipt  will  he  found  to  produce 
an  agreeable  and  wholesome  dish.  Lay 
the  cress  in  strong  salt  and  water,  to 
clear  it  from  insects  ; pick  and  wash  nicely, 
and  stew  in  water  for  about  ten  minutes  ; 
drain,  and  chop ; season  with  pepper  and 
salt;  add  a little  butter,  and  return  it  to 
the  stewnan  until  well  heated.  Add  a little 
vinegar  Just  before  serving;  put  around  It 
sippets  of  toast  or  fried  bread.  The  above, 
made  thin,  ns  a substitute  for  parsley  and 
butter,  will  be  found  an  excellent  covering 
for  a boiled  fowl.  There  should  be  oon- 
slderablymoreof  the  cress  than  the  parsley, 
as  the  flavour  is  much  milder. 
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WATER,  Dietetic  Properties  or.— 
Water  is  an  inestimable  benefit  to  health, 
and  as  it  neither  stimulates  the  appetite  to 
excess,  nor  can  produce  any  perceptible 
effect  on  the  nerves,  it  is  admirably  adapted 
for  diet,  and  we  ought,  perhaps  by  right,  to 
make  it  our  sole  beverage,  as  it  was  with 
the  first  of  mankind,  and  still  is  with  all 
animals.  Pure  water,  flavours  the  food  we 
eat  better  than  any  other  liquid,  and  more 
certainly  preserves  the  juices  in  their  na- 
tural purity ; it  penetrates  more  easily 
through  the  smallest  vessels,  and  removes 
obstructions  in  them.  Water  is  to  be  re- 
commended as  an  ordinary  beverage  on 
two  conditions.  The  fint  is,  that  it  should 
be  drunk  as  pure  as  possible.  Impure  water 
is  of  itself  impregnated  with  foreign  mat- 
ters. which  may  prove  prejudicial  to  health. 
Hence  it  loses  all  the  advantages  it  pos- 
sesses in  its  pure  state,  and  in  such  a case 
it  would  be  preferable  to  drink  beer  or  any 
other  beverage,  that  is  saturated  with  nu- 
tritive particles,  rather  than  impure  water. 
The  signs  of  good  water  are,  that  it  easily 
becomes  hot  and  cold,  that  in  summer  it  is 
cool,  and  in  winter  slightly  lukewarm;  that 
a drop  dried  on  a clean  cloth  leaves  not  the 
sliahtest  stain  behind;  and  that  it  haa 
neither  taste  nor  smell.  It  is  also  a sign  of 
good  water,  that  when  boiled,  it  becomes 
hot,  and  afterwards  grows  cold,  and  sooner 
than  any  other  water.  The  water  of  stand- 
ing pools  and  wells  is  in  general  extremely 
impure,  and  is  accounted  the  worst  oi  all. 
Kiver-water  differs  according  to  the  variety 
of  the  soil  over  which  it  runs,  and  the 
changes  of  the  weather;  but,  though  com- 
monly drunk,  it  is  never  pure.  Next  to 
well  and  river-water,  both  of  which  are 
always  impure,  rain-water  follows  in  the 
scale  of  prelerence.  It  is  very  impure,  and 
a ready  vehicle  for  all  the  pernicious  matters 
that  are  constantly  floating  in  the  atmo- 
sphere. Snow-water  is  much  purer.  The 
water  to  be  most  strongly  recommended 
is  a spring-water  which  descends  from  lofty 
hills,  through  flints  and  pure  sand,  and 
rolls  gently  along  over  a similar  bed  of 
rocks.  Such  water  leaves  behind  all  its 
coarse  impurities  in  the  sand;  it  is  a puri- 
fied rain  and  snow-water,  a fluid  crystal,  a 
real  cordial,  and  the  best  beverage  for 
persons  in  good  health.  The  $econd  condi- 
tion attached  to  water-drinking  is,  that 
such  persons  only  choose  it  for  their  con- 
stant beverage,  to  whom  warming,  strength- 
ening, and  nutritive  liquids  are  hurtful; 
and  that,  if  they  have  not  been  in  the  habit 
of  drinking  it  from  their  youth,  they  use 
some  caution  in  accustoming  themselves  to 
it.  Those  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
drinking  water  from  their  youth,  cannot 
choose  a more  wholesome  beverage,  if  the 
water  he  pure. 

i WATER,  HARD,  to  Soften.— Half-fill 
a tub  or  barrel  with  wood  ashes,  and 

I then  till  it  up  with  water;  by  this  means, 
ley  may  be  obtained  whenever  it  is  wanted. 
A gallon  of  this  ley,  put  into  a large  kettle 
of  hard  water,  will  make  it  as  soft  as  rain- 
w&tor. 

watering  barrow.— This  imple- 
1 


ment  is  intended  for  large  establishments 
where  much  watering  is  ordinarily  done  by 


the  watering-pot.  By  its  use.  much  time 
and  labour  of  the  gardener  are  saved,  par- 
ticularly where  the  tank,  pond,  or  pump  is . 
at  a distance  from  the  garden. 

WATERING  POT.— The  essential  ope- 
ration of  watering  plants  is  considerably 
facilitated  by  the  employment  of  a well- 
contrived  watering  pot.  The  one  repre- 
sented in  the  annexed  figure  has  the  spout 


made  in  three  distinct  parts.  The  first.  A, 
is  fixed  to  the  body  of  the  pot  in  such  a 
manner  as  not  to  become  easily  out  of 
repair.  This  is  effected  by  filling  up  the 
angle  between  the  spout  and  the  pot  by  the 
hoflow  compartment,  n.  In  the  ti'p  of  which 
are  two  openings,  0 and  d;  the  larger,  C, 
for  holding,  wlien  not  in  use,  the  middle 
piece  of  the  spout,  or  larger  rose ; and  tlm 
other,  D,  for  the  smaller  rose.  The  larger 
rose  E,  is  for  using  without  the  middle 
piece  of  the  spout,  and  it  delivers  the  water 
upwards;  the  smaller  rose,  F,  which  can 
only  be  used  with  the  middle  tube  of  the 
spout,  dellver.s  the  water  downwards,  ex 
actly  over  the  object  or  apace  to  be  watered. 
'I'he  advantage  of  this  rose,  therefore,  con- 
sists in  the  definitiveness  of  its  notion,  ns 
the  advantage  of  the  larger  rose  consists  in 
the  gentleness  of  its  action.  An  additional 
value  is  given  to  this  part  by  tlie  screw- 
joints,  which  render  the  spout  perfectly 
water-tight;  and  therefore,  among  other 
uses,  it  Is  particularly  suitable  for  lady 
gardeners.  , 

WATER  ON  THE  BRAIN.  — Hvdro- 
cephaliis,  or  dropsy  of  the  braiu,  is  a disease 
more  geuerafy  found  in  Infancy  aud  very 
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early  youth  than  at  any  other  period,  and  is 
usually  divided  into  acute  and  chronic,  and 
gyrernal  and  internal,  or  a collection  ot 
fluid  between  the  meiubranea  of  the  brain, 
or  in  the  ventricles  or  cavities  of  the  brain 
itself.  This  disease  is  almost  always  found 
existinff  in  a scrofulous  state  of  the  system  ; 
and  is  either  born  with  the  child  in  a greater 
or  less  deirree  of  development,  or  produced 
subsequent  to  birth,  either  commencing 
immediately,  or  concurrent  with  the  irritation 
of  teething:  sometimes  it  is  later  in  its 
atlacks,  and  depends  upon  some  special 
irritstion,  as  of  worrws  in  th6  stoniacli  and 
bowels  when  the  enlargement  goes  on  with 
remarkable  rapidity.  The  size  to  which  the 
bones  of  the  skull  may  be  parted,  and  the 
dimensions  the  head  sometimes  assumes 
are  in  many  instances,  extremely  re- 
markable; the  head,  from  its  great  size, 
being  obliged  to  be  supported  on  pillows, 
and  lifted  with  the  child.  The  most 
obvious  symptoms  indicating  this  disease, 
before  the  size  of  the  head  declares  the 
nature  of  the  mischief,  are,  pains  over  the 
eves  and  forehead,  heaviness  and  stupor, 
dilation  of  the  pupils,  nausea,  vomiting, 
creat  debiHty  and  slowness  of  the  pulse, 
and  very  often  convulsions.  In  acute  hy- 
drocephalus, the  disease  commences  with 
inflammation  of  the  membranes  of  the 
brain,  and  terminates  by  an  effusion  of 
serum  into  the  ventricles,  or  between  the 
coats  of  the  organ,  and  is  usually  fatal  m a 
few  days:  but  by  far  the  most  ordinary 
form  is  that  of  the  chronic  state,  which 
mav  occur  at  any  time  between  birth  and 
eight  years  of  age,  and  very  seldom  after 
that  period.  This  form  of  the  disease  is 

characterised  by  the  following  special  symp- 
toms : drowsiness,  languor,  squinting,  vo- 
miting, confined  state  of  the  bowels,  coma, 
and  lastly  convulsions.  Tlie  bones  of  the 
skull  separate,  the  natural  openings,  or 
separations  existing  in  infancy,  enlarge, 
and  the  whole  head  becomes  considerably 
expanded.  The  acute  hydrocephalus  is 
generallv  excited  by  some  irritating  cause 
in  the  bowels,  and  is  first  indicated  by 
languor,  loss  of  appetite,  vomiting,  and  a 
dry  parched  tongue  succeeded  by  a hot  dry 
akin,  flushings  of  the  face,  pain  over  the 
eyes,  extreme  sensibility  to  light,  redness 
of  the  eves,  and  contracted  pupils.  Ihe 
pain  on  tile  brows  and  foreliead  becomes 
extremely  acute,  and  conies  on  at  intervals 
in  fits  of  intolerable  pain,  causing  the 
patient  to  shriek  out.  and  compress  the 
head  with  the  hands.  In  a short  time  the 
pupils  cease  to  contract,  and  become  en- 
larged, tlie  dilation  gradually  increasing  till 
at  length  the  iris  becomes  insensible  to  the 
influence  of  liglit.  and  will  neither  contract 
nor  dilate;  a permanent  squint  of  one  or 
both  eyes  sets  in,  the  pain  in  tlie  head  gives 
w'ay  to  a state  of  drowsiness  and  coma,  and 
the  pulse,  from  being  quick  and  small,  falls 
to  a faint,  almost  imperceptible,  beat  or 
flutter,  till  loss  of  sight,  and  a universal 
lethargy,  terminates  the  case.  In  the 
treatment  of  acute  hydrocephalus,  or  water 
in  the  head,  there  are  two  indications  or 
courses  to  l e pursued,  to  reduce  the  inflam- 


matory action,  and  promote  absorption  of 
the  effused  fluid.  The  first  is  to  be  effected 
by  bleeding,  blisters,  cathartics,  and  other 
similar  means  ; and  the  second,  by  mercu- 
rial applications,  diuretics,  and  tonics.  The 
treatment  of  the  chronic  form  consists  in  a 
modification  of  both  these  means ; but  as 
this  disease,  in  either  form,  can  only  be 
undertaken  by  a professional  person,  and 
must  be  watched  by  an  experienced  eye, 
and  as  the  different  phases  of  both  forms 
demand  a practised  judgment  in  knowing 
when  and  howto  meet  the  various  symp- 
toms. it  is  unnecessary  here  to  give  modes 
of  procedure  for  so  serious  a disease.— See 
Dropsy,  Tef.thtxg,  &c. 

WA'fER-Pl PES,  TO  Prevent  Freez- 
ing.— The  tying  up  of  the  ball- tap  with 
straw  or  flannel  during  severe  weather, 
will,  in  general,  prevent  the  freezing  of 
water-pipes.  But  the  surest  method  is  to 
have  the  main-pipe  higher  than  the  cistern 
or  other  receptacle;  and,  being  thus  of  a 
regular  incline,  the  pipe  will  immediately 
be  exhausted  when  tlie  supply  ceases. 
When  water  remains  in  the  pipes,  if  each 
tap  be  left  dripping,  the  circulation  of  the 
water  will  prevent  it  freezing  in  the  pipes. 

WATERPROOF  BOO  fS  -Boots  may  be 
made  impervious  to  water  by  the  following 
composition ; — Melt  three  ounces  of  sper- 
maceti in  a pipkin,  or  other  earthen  vessel, 
over  a slow  fire ; add  six  drachms  of  India- 
rubber,  cut  into  slices,  and  let  the  whole 
remain  till  it  dissolves ; then  add  eight 
ounces  of  tallow,  two  ounces  of  lard,  and 
four  ounces  of  amber  varnish.  Incorporate 
these  ingredients  thoroughly,  and  the  mix- 
ture will  be  then  fit  for  use.  The  boots 
which  require  waterproofing  must  liave  twe 
or  three  coats,  with  a common  blacking- 
brush,  and  a fine  polish  is  the  result. 

WATERPROOF  CLOTHES.  — Procure 
some  weak  size,  such  as  is  used  by  paper- 
makers,  make  it  hot,  and  stir  into  it  a little 
piece  of  alum,  and  a small  quantity  of  soap- 
father.  Apply  this  mixture  with  a brush 
equally  all  over  the  article.  Or,  melt  an 
ounce  of  white  wax,  add  to  it  a quart  ot 
spirits  of  turpentine,  into  which,  when 
theroiighly  mixed  and  cold,  dip  the  cloth, 
and  aflerwnrds  hang  it  to  dry. 

AV  A f E R P ROO  E L E AT  H E R.  — Boi  I a 
neat’s  foot  in  two  quarts  of  linseed  oil  for 
two  hours,  then  add  six  ounces  of  Ind’a- 
rubber,  and  let  it  boil  till  thoroughly  dis- 
solved. Apply  this  to  the  leather  with  a 
soft  brush,  a little  at  a time. 

AVATER  SOUCllY.  — This  is  a very 
simple  and  inexpensive  dish,  much  served 
at  the  regular  fish-dinners.  It  is  excel- 
lent if  well  prepared;  and  as  it  may 
be  made  with  fish  of  various  kinds, 
when  they  are  too  small  to  present  a 
good  appearance,  or  to  be  palatatiiy  dressed 
in  any  other  way,  it  is  also  very  economical. 
Flounders,  perch,  tench,  and  eels  are  said 
to  answer  best  for  water  souchy ; but  deli- 
cate soles,  and  several  other  varieties  of 
small  while  fish,  are  often  used  for  it  with 
good  effect.  It  is  also  often  made  with 
slices  of  salmon,  or  of  salmon-trout,  freed 
from  the  skin.  Throw  into  rather  more 
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than  sufScient  water  to  just  cover  the 
quantity  of  fish  required,  from  half  to  three- 
quarters  of  an  ounce  of  salt  to  the  quart,  a 
dozen  corns  of  white  pepper,  a small  bunch 
of  green  parsley,  and  two  or  three  tender 
parsley  roots,  first  cut  into  inch  lengths, 
and  then  split  to  the  size  of  straws.  Sim- 
mer the  mixture  until  these  last  are  tender, 
which  will  be  in  from  half  to  a w’hole  hour, 
then  lay  .in  the  fish  delicately  cleaned, 
Cleared  from  every  particle  of  brown  skin, 
and  divided  into  equal  portions  of  about 
two  inches  in  width,  fake  off  all  the  scum 
as  it  rises,  and  stew  the  fish  softly  from 
eight  to  twelve  minutes,  watching  it  that  it 
may  not  break  from  being  over-done.  Tw’o 
minutes  before  it  is  dished,  strew  in  a large 
tablespoonful  or  more  of  minced  parsley,  or 
some  branches  of  the  herb  boiled  very 
green  in  a separate  saucepan  ; lilt  out  the 
fish  careiully  with  a slice,  and  the  parsley 
roots  with  it;  pour  over  it  the  liquor  in 
which  it  has  been  boiled,  but  leave  out 
the  peppercorns.  For  a superior  water 
souchy,  take  all  the  bones  out  of  the 
fish,  aud  stew  down  the  inferior  portions 
of  it  to  a strong  broth;  about  au  hour 
will  be  sufficient  for  this.  Salt,  parsley, 
and  a little  cayenne  may  be  added  to  it. 
Strain  it  off  clear  through  a sieve,  and  use 
it  instead  of  water  for  the  souchy.  The 
juice  of  half  a good  lemon  may  be  thrown 
into  the  stew  before  it  is  served.  A deep 
dish  will,  of  course,  be  required  for  it.  The 
parsley  roots  can  be  boiled  apart  when  more 
Convenient,  but  they  give  an  agreeable 
tlavour  when  added  to  the  liquor  at  first. 
Slices  of  brown  or  white  bread  and  butter 
must  be  sent  to  table  always  with  water 
souchy ; the  first  is  usually  preferred,  but, 
to  suit  all  tastes,  some  of  each  may  be 
served  with  it. 

WATEK  STAINS,  to  Remove  from 
Okape — VlThen  a drop  of  water  tails  on  a 
black  crape  veil  or  collar,  it  leaves  a con- 
spicuous white  mark.  To  obliterate  this, 
spread  the  crape  on  a table  (laying  on  it  a 
large  book  or  a paper-weight,  to  keep  It 
steady),  aud  place  underneath  the  stain  a 
piece  ot  old  black  silk.  With  a large  cainel- 
hair  brush,  dipped  in  common  ink,  go  over 
the  stain,  and  then  wipe  off  the  ink  with  a 
little  bit  ot  old  suit  silk.  It  will  dry  imme- 
diately, aud  the  white  mark  will  be  seen  no 
more. 

WATER.  TO  ruRiFY.-  Filter  river- water 
through  a sponge,  more  or  less  compressed, 
instead  of  stone  or  sand,  by  whicli  the 
water  is  not  only  rendered  more  clear,  but 
wholesome;  for  sand  Is  insensibly  dissolved 
by  tile  water,  so  that,  in  lour  or  five  years, 
it  will  have  lost  a fifth  part  of  its  weight. 
I’owder  ot  charcoal  should  be  added  to  the 
sponge,  when  llie  water  is  foul  or  fetid. 
Or.  rake  a large  tlower-pot,  and  put  either  a 
piece  oi  sponge  or  some  cleanly- washed 
moss  over  the  hole  at  the  bottom.  Fill  tiie 
pit  three-quarters  lull  with  a mixture  of 
equal  parts  ot  clean  sharp  sand  aud  char- 
coal, in  pieces  the  size  of  peas  ; on  this  lay 
a piece  ot  luien  or  woollen  cloth,  large 
enough  to  hang  over  the  sides  of  the  pot. 
Four  the  water  to  be  filtered  into  the  basin 
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formed  by  the  cloth,  and  it  will  come  out 
pure  through  the  sponge  or  moss  at  the 
bottom. 

WAX,  TO  DIeI/T  and  Purify.— Where 
six  or  eight  stocks  of  bees  are  kept,  it  will 
be  most  profitable  and  convenient  to  have 
a till  vessel  made  to  fit  a duly  proportioned 
kettle  or  pot,  the  sides  of  which  should  be 
quite  straight,  so  that,  when  it  slides  down, 
tliere  may  be  no  vacancy  for  the  larina  or 
bee- bread  to  rise  up  between.  '1  he  holes  in 
the  tin  division  should  be  as  numerous 
and  small  as  possible  in  the  bottom,  and 
about  two  inches  up  the  sides  ; the  bottom 
should  be  quite  fiat,  without  a rim,  like  that 
of  a quart  tin  pot,  that  it  may  press  the 
dregs  closer  down  when  near  the  bottom. 
Set  the  pot  on  the  tire,  with  about  five  or 
six  inches  depth  of  water  therein,  iu  which 
is  to  be  mixed  single  aqua-lbrtis,  iu  the 
proportion  of  half  an  ounce  for  each  quart 
of  water.  In  this  put  as  many  combs  as 
will  conveniently  boil  when  melted.  As 
soon  as  they  begin  to  melt,  they  should  be 
frequently  stirred,  until  all  be  thoroughly 
melied ; let  it  then  boil  without  stirring, 
that  the  wax  may  rise  clear.  It  should  be 
made  to  boil  briskly  during  the  whole  pro- 
cess. As  soon  as  the  yellow  froth  rises, 
put  in  the  division,  and  press  it  down  in 
the  liquor,  until  it  be  about  full;  with  a 
wooden  spoon,  or  what  is  better,  a tin  ladle, 
first  dipped  in  cold  water,  lightly  skim  off 
the  wax  as  it  rises  upon  the  surface,  aud 
put  it  in  a narrow- bottomed  pan  previously 
rinsed  in  cold  water,  set  as  near  as  may  be 
to  the  pot  on  the  fire;  and  continue  skim- 
ming the  wax  off  as  long  as  it  rises,  ae- 
pressing  the  separater  in  proportion  as  the 
liquor  rises.  When  the  liquor  in  the  pan  is 
nearly  cold,  the  wax  is  to  be  taken  out,  and 
what  dross  adheres  to  it  scraped  off.  'I'he 
wax  is  then  to  be  reboiled  iu  a small  quan- 
tity of  water,  and  about  a lourth  part  as 
much  aqua-fortis  as  before  to  a quart;  us 
soon  as  it  boils,  take  it  off,  and  lei,  it  stand 
until  cold.  The  wax  will  concrete  at  the 
top,  and  the  remaining  dross,  being  scraped 
off,  may  be  further  purified  with  other 
combs.  Another  and  less  expensive  method 
is,  to  put  the  combs  loosely  into  a canvas, 
or  rather  a tine  hair  bag.  tied  up  close  at 
the  end.  and  put  into  a kettle  with  a due 
proportion  of  aquafortis  and  water;  a 
leaden  or  iron  weight  is  to  be  laid  on  the 
bag,  to  keep  it  down  to  the  bottoin.  It 
must  be  made  to  boll  so  as  to  throw  up  the 
Irotli  briskly,  which  is  to  be  taken  off  with 
a ladle;  a thick  board,  with  a handle  in  the 
middle,  is  then  to  be  put  iu,  to  jiress  out 
the  wax  that  may  be  still  adhering;  It  Is 
afterwards  to  be  re  melted,  as  In  the  first 
method.  It  should  be  carefully  observed, 
that  in  these  processes  ot  skimming  off  the 
froth,  the  rising  of  a clear  yellow  should  ba 
reserved  by  itself,  as  often  requiring  no 
further  purification.  The  more  loroibly  the 
froth  is  thrown  up,  the  purer  it  will  be,  and 
the  operation  the  sooner  finished.  The  very 
old  brood  combs  are  not  worth  melting; 
but  such  refuse  as  has  been  pressed,  may  bo 
kept  in  a close  tub  or  vessel  lor  live  or  six 
weeks,  in  which  time  the  Impurities  wiL 
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ferment  and  decay,  and  the  wax  will  be  in 
a better  state  for  melting. 

WAX,  TO  Kebiove. — Wax  is  removed 
by  spirits  of  turpentine,  using  it  on  a piece 
of  woollen  cloth,  and  afterwards  getting  off 
the  turpentine  by  continuing  the  friction 
with  a clean  piece  of  cloth,  or,  if  necessary, 
follow  it  up  by  soap  and  water,  dr  spirits  of 
wine.  When  the  wax  is  abundant  in  quan- 
tity, a hot  iron  should  be  held  near  the 
cloth  till  the  wax  melts,  then  scrape  it  off, 
lay  a clean  piece  of  blotting-paper  over  the 
lace,  and  press  it  with  a cooler  iron  till  it 
as  taken  up  as  much  as  possible,  after 
which,  proceed  as  above. 

WAXEN  FLOWERS  AND  FRUIT.— 
The  modelling  of  flowers  and  fruit  m wax 
is  an  easily  acquired  art,  and  one  which  is 
encouraging  in  its  results.  The  materials 
for  commencing  the  process  will  cost  from 
twenty  to  thirty  shillings;  they  may  be 
obtained  at  most  fancy  repositories,  and 
specimens  of  the  latest  improvements  and 
novelties  may  be  seen  at  the  same  time  at 
these  places.  The  petals,  leaves,  &c.,  of 
flowers  are  made  of  sheets  of  coloured  wax, 
which  may  be  purchased  in  packets  of 
assorted  shades.  The  stems  are  made  of 
wire  of  suitable  thickness,  covered  with 
Bilk,  and  overlaid  with  wax  ; and  the  leaves 
are  frequently  made  by  pressing  thin  sheets 
of  wax  on  leaves  of  embossed  calico. 
Leaves  of  various  descriptions  are  to  be 
obtained  of  the  persona  who  sell  the  mate- 
rials for  wax-flower  making.  The  flowers, 
leaves,  and  buds  of  artiticial  flowers  will 
serve  as  the  base  of  their  wax  models. 
The  best  guide  to  the  construction  of  a 
flower  is  to  take,  say  a tulip,  a rose,  or  a 
caraelia  (procuring,  if  possible,  two  flowers 
nearly  alike),  and  carefully  picking  one  of 
them  to  piece.s,  lay  the  petals  down  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  taken  from  tlie 
flower,  that  you  may  know  their  relative 
positions.  The  natural  flower  will  be  a 
guide  in  getting  the  wax  petals  together, 
and  will  enable  the  operator  to  give  not 
only  to  each  petal,  but  to  the  contour  of 
the  flower,  the  characteristics  which  are 
natural  to  it  In  most  cases,  they  are 
merely  pressed  together,  and  held  in  their 
places  by  the  adhesiveness  of  the  wax. 
From  the  paper  patterns,  the  wax  petals  or 
other  portions  of  the  flowers,  may  be  cut. 
Thev  sliould  be  cut  singly  by  scissors,  rather 
loose  at  the  points,  and  the  sci.ssors  should 
be  frequently  dipped  into  water,  to  prevent 
the  wax  from  adhering  to  the  blades.  Ihe 
scraps  of  wax  which  lail  from  the  cutting 
will  he  found  useful  for  making  seed  vessels 
and  other  parts  of  flowers.  Very  few  and 
very  simple  instruments  are  required,  and 
(hose  may  be  tmrohased  at  the  places  where 
the  other  materials  are  obtained.  Where 
the  manufactured  formations  of  leaves  can- 
not be  obtained,  patterns  of  them  should  | 
be  cut  in  paper,  atid  the  venous  appearance  | 
may  he  Imparted  to  the  wax  by  pressing  . 
the  leaf  upon  it.  In  the  construction  ot 
sprigs,  it  is  most  important  to  be  guided  by 
aprlgs’of  the  natural  plant,  as  various  kinds 
of  plants  have  many  different  characteristics 
iti  the  grouping  of  their  flowers,  leaves,  and  ' 


branches.  For  the  tints,  stripes,  and  spots 
of  variegated  flowers,  colours  will  be  sup- 
plied from  amongst  the  other  materials,  and 
the  application  of  them  is  precisely  upon 
the  principle  of  water-colour  painting. 

For  the  making  of  waxen  fruit,  the  following 
instructions  are  to  be  observed  The  mate- 
rials of  which  moulds  are  composed  should 
be  of  the  best  plaster  of  Paris,  which  can 
be  bought  from  the  Italian  figure-makers. 
If  this  cannot  be  procured,  the  cheaper 
plaster  from  the  oil- shops  may  be  substi- 
tuted, if  it  can  be  procured  quite  fresh. 
The  mould  must  be  made  by  an  impression 
from  the  object  to  be  imitated,  made  upon 
the  plaster  before  it  sets:  and,  for  early 
experiments,  an  egg,  boiled  hard',  will  be 
found  efficient.  Having  filled  a small  pud- 
ding-basin about  three-quarters  full  of  fine 
damp  sand,  lay  the  egg  lengthwise  in  the 
sand,  so  that  it  is  above,  and  half  below, 
the  level  of  the  sand,  which  should  be  per- 
fectly smooth  around  it.  Then  prepare  the 
plaster  in  another  basin,  which  should  be 
half  full  of  water;  sprinkle  the  plaster  in 
quickly  till  it  comes  to  the  top  of  the  water, 
and  then,  having  stirred  it  for  a moment 
with  a spoon,  pour  the  whole  upon  the  egg 
in  the  other  basin.  While  the  half  mould 
thus  made  is  hardening  thoroughly,  care- 
fully remove  every  particle  of  plaster  from 
the  basin  in  which  it  was  mixed,  and’  ahso 
from  the  spoon  which  has  been  used.  This 
must  be  done  by  placing  them  both  in 
water,  and  wiping  them  perl'ectly  clean. 
This  Is  highly  important,  since  a small 
quantity  of  mortar  which  has  set  wall 
destroy  the  quality  of  a second  mixing. 
In  about  live  minutes,  the  half  mould  will 
be  fit  to  remove,  which  may  be  done  by 
turning  the  basin  up  with  the  right  hand 
(talcing  care  not  to  lose  the  sand),  so  that 
the  mould  falls  into  the  left  hand  : the  egg 
should  then  be  allowed  to  fall  back  gently 
on  the  sand  out  of  the  mould.  The  ecu 
being  removed  and  laid  aside,  the  mould 
must  be  trimmed;  that  is,  the  sand  must 
be  brushed  from  the  flat  surface  of  the 
mould  with  a nail-brush,  very  slightly, 
without  touching  the  extreme  and  sharp 
edges,  where  the  hollow  of  the  mould  (xun- 
menoes.  Then  upon  the  broad  edge,  from 
which  the  sand  has  been  brushed,  make 
four  equidistant  hollows,  with  the  round 
end  of  a table-knife;  these  are  to  guide 
hereafter  in  the  Hxing  of  the  second  half  ot 
the  mould.  The  egg  should  now  be  replaced 
in  the  mould,  and  the  edge  of  the  cast,  with 
the  holes,  thoroughly  moistened  with  sweet 
oil,  laid  on  with  a feather  or  camel-hair 
brush.  Into  the  basin  from  which  the  sand 
has  been  emptied,  place,  with  the  egg  upper- 
most, tlie  half  mould,  which  should  fit 
closely  at  the  edges  to  the  side  of  the  vessel, 
then  prepare  some  more  liquid  plaster  as 
before,  and  pour  it  upon  the  egg  and  the 
mould,  and,  while  it  is  hardening,  smooth 
it  round  with  a spoon,  as  with  the  first  half. 
In  due  time,  remove  the  whole  from  the 
basin;  the  halves  will  be  found  readily 
separable,  and  the  ejg  being  removed,  the 
tnouid  is  ready  to  cast  in,  after  it  has  been 
set  aside  for  an  hour  or  two,  so  as  to  harden 
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completely.  For  the  first  experiment,  com- 
mon yellow  wax  may  be  used,  or  the  ends 
of  partially  used  wax  or  composite  can- 
dies. Every  large  object  to  be  imitated 
in  wax  should  be  cast  hollow;  and  there- 
fore, although  the  transparent  lightness 
required  in  the  imitation  of  fruits  is  not 
requisite  in  an  artificial  egg,  yet,  in  this 
instance,  in  order  to  render  the  instructions 
conformable  with  the  principle,  the  egg  will 
be  cast  as  if  it  were  fruit.  The  operate 
must  now  proceed  as  follows  : — Soak  the 
two  pieces  of  plaster  of  Paris  in  hot  wate 
for  fen  minutes.  In  the  mean  time,  melt 
the  wax  very  slowly  in  a small  tin  saucepan 
with  a spout  to  it,  care  being  taken  not  to 
allow  the  wax  to  boil,  or  it  will  be  dis- 
coloured ; a lump  of  wax,  the  size  of  the 
object  to  be  imitated,  will  be  sufficient  tor 
casting  twice  at  least.  As  soon  as  the  wax 
is  thoroughly  melted,  place  the  saucepan  by 
the  side  of  the  fire,  and,  taking  the  parts  ot 
the  mould  from  the  hot  water,  remove  the 
moisture  from  their  surfaces  by  pressing 
them  gently  with  a handkerchief  or  soft 
cloth.  The  mould  must  not  be  wiped,  but 
only  pressed.  Having  laid  the  two  halves 
of  the  mould  so  that  there  can  be  no  mistake 
in  fitting  the  one  in  its  exact  place  quickly 
on  the  other,  pour  from  the  saucepan  into 
one  of  the  half  moulds  nearly  as  much  wax 
as  will  fill  the  hollow  made  by  the  model, 
quickly  fit  the  other  half  on  the  top  of  it, 
squeeze  the  two  pieces  tightly  together  in 
the  hand,  and,  continuing  to  hold  them 
thus,  turn  them  over  in  every  possible  posi- 
tion, so  that  the  wax,  which  is  slowly  con- 
gealing in  the  internal  hollow  of  the  mould, 
may  be  of  equal  thickness  in  all  parts 
Having  continued  this  process  for  at  least 
two  minutes,  the  hands  (still  holding  and 
turnin  ’ the  mould)  may  be  immersed  in 
cold  water,  to  hasten  the  cooling  process, 
'i’he  perfect  congealment  of  the  wax  may 
be  known,  alter  a little  experience,  by  the 
absence  of  the  sound  of  fluid  on  shaking 
the  mould.  As  soon  as  the  mould  is  com- 
pletely cooled,  the  halves  may  be  separated 
carefully,  the  upper  half  being  lilted  straight 
up  from  the  under  half,  and  if  the  opera- 
tion has  been  properly  conducted,  a waxen 
eo-g  will  be  turned  out  of  the  mould.  Jhe 
eg”"  will  only  require  trimming,  that  is, 
removing  the  ridge  which  marks  the  line  at 
which  the  halves  of  the  mould  were  joined, 
and  polishing  off  the  scratches  or  inequa- 
lities left  by  the  knife  with  a piece  ol  soft 
rag,  moistened  with  spirits  ol  turpen- 
tine or  spirits  of  wine,  ft  is  always  desi- 
rable, when  the  materials  and  moulds  are 
prepared,  to  make  several  castings  of  the 
same  object,  as  the  moulds  are  apt  to  become 
chipped  when  laid  by  in  a cupboard  ; anil 
for  this  reason,  as  well  as  lor  the  sake  of 
practice,  beginners  are  advised  to  make  at 
least  a dozen  waxen  eggs  'ic'cre  any  otber 
obiect  is  proceeded  with.  If  success  attenus 
these  first  efforts,  every  difficulty  in  subse- 
quent operations  will  be  easily  overcome^ 
'fo  colour  wa.x,  stir  into  It,  while  it  is  by 
Hm^dde  of  tlm  fire,  a ‘ittle  flake  w 
powder,  and  continue  to  stir  the  niixti n, 
while  it  is  being  poured  into  the  half  mould. 
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The  fi.xing  and  shaking  of  the  moulds  must 
be  performed  quickly,  or  the  colouring  rnat- 
ter  will  settle  on  the  side  of  the  half  into 
which  the  mixture  is  poured.  To  produce  a 
good  imitation  of  the  surface,  in  the  first 
place,  very  slightly  prick  with  a fine  needle 
the  surface  ol  the  object,  and  then,  having 
smeared  it  with  spirits  of  turpentine,  rub 
the  surface  all  over,  so  as  nearly  to  oblite- 
rate the  marks  of  the  needle-point.  The 
simple  operation  thus  described  constitutes 
the  fundamental  process  of  waxen  fruit 
and  flower  making;  and  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  egg  is  treated,  oranges,  lemons, 
large  gooseberries,  small  cucumbers,  &o , 
&c°  may  be  operated  upon. 

WAYS  AND  ME.’VNS.— This  well-known 
term  is  specially  applied  to  the  receipt  and 
expenditure  of  national  income,  but  it  may 
be  equally  brought  to  bear  on  private 
resources  and  outlay  also.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  what 
sum  may  be  spent,  as  well  as  the  total 
expenditure  which  may  be  safely  and 
properly  incurred.  IVhen  it  is  definitely 
settled,  the  next  thing  is  to  curtail  the 
expenses  of  each  department  to  an  amount 
proportioned  to  the  total  expenditure,  and 
here  scope  is  afforded  for  considerable 
variation  according  to  the  extent  of  the 
establishment.  Generally  speaking,  about 
one-half  of  a moderate  income  must  be  set 
apart  for  the  supplies  of  the  house,  the 
other  moiety  to  be  devoted  as  follows  : 
one-eighth  of  the  whole  to  rent  and  taxes, 
one-eighth  to  clothing,  one-eighth  to  wages 
and  incidental  expenses,  and  one-eighth  to 
medical  attendance,  entertainment  ot  visi- 
tors, and  other  superfluities.  The  next  thing 
is  to  apportion  the  items  of  expenditure  into 
weekly,  monthly,  or  quarterly  payments 
according  to  need.  Thus,  when  the  house- 
wife has  carefully  set  down  the  who  e sum 
to  b©  spent,  and  divided  it  suitably,  she  will 
be  able  at  once  to  see  how  to  accommodate 
herself  to  circumstances,  and  to  raise  one 
item  or  lower  another  accordingly,  lliese 
calculations  should  be  made  upon  paper,  and 
a deteririinatioii  come  to,  to  abide  by  such 
calculations  at  all  hazards,  bfiould  the 
expenditure  in  any  one  department  all 
below  what  has  been  presupposed,  a fund 
may  be  created  therefrom  to  meet  the 
excess  of  expenditure  in  another  departmeiit 
wliere^he  apportionment  has  not  been  high 

A KNESS. — There  is  no  derangement 
of  the  human  economy  more  prevalent  than 
that  known  under  I lie  general  term  of 
weakness;  and  none  that  requires  a more 
nersislent  and  direct  mode  of  sell-discipliiie. 
Such  being  the  case,  it  has  been  deemed 
advisable  to  enlarge  iqion  this  topic,  in  order 
that  the  aiiproaches  ol  this  malady  may  bo 
warded  off,  and  its  attacks  rendered  less 
formidable.  l$y  weakness  is  meant  that 
state  wherein  the  ordinary  actions  of  lieallh 
are  performed  feebly,  or  below  the  usual 
limit.  I’>y  it,  must  be  uiiderstomi  a variation, 
ol  amount,  and  not  of  kind.  Weakness  may 
exist  by  itself,  and  it  may  be  accompanied 
with  disease,  or  associated  with  oppression. 
]/.istly,  in  some  complicated  cases,  it  may  be 
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present  in  some  of  the  normal  actions  when 
others  are  redundant.  In  the  full  enjoyment 
of  health,  the  well-nourished  body  is  neither 
thin  nor  fat ; and  the  muscular  substance  is 
neither  attenuated,  nor  is  it  wasted ; and 
the  brightness  of  the  eye,  the  well-coloured 
skin,  and  general  beauty  of  form,  with 
quickness  of  thought,  aptitude  for  action, 
and  ability  for  rest,  indicate  normal  health 
and  absence  of  weakness.  One  of  the  tirst 
symptoms  which  betrays  itself  in  connection 
with  weakness,  is  a loss  of  muscular  power, 
or  sense  of  intense  fatigue  after  ordinary 
exertion.  The  patient  complains  that,  after 
he  has  done  his  work,  he  leels  excessively 
tired— a symptom  not  to  be  neglected,  as  it 
is  often  the  beginning  of  a train  of  cir- 
cumstances, which  may  terminate  fatally. 
Another  symptom  is  a failure  of  the  faculties 
of  sensation.  In  some  cases  the  vision  is 
impaired,  or  power  of  adjustment  to  dis- 
tances lessened.  In  others,  a tendency  to 
deafness  exists,  and  frequently  the  palate  is 
so  far  injured,  that  the  appreciation  of  tlie 
quality  of  food  is  deteriorated.  Again,  the 
capacity  for  long  - continued  thought  is 
materially  lessened.  The  active  imagination 
is  diminished ; the  memory  of  certain  cir- 
cumstances and  objects  is  impaifed ; and  at 
other  times,  with  the  full  possession  of 
mental  faculties,  there  is  an  unwillingness 
of  action,  and  difficulty  of  being  aroused, 
not_  at  all  consistent  with  the  healthy 
subject.  Inability  to  rest  and  take  sleep 
sufficient  for  the  restoration  of  the  body,  is 
another  symptom  to  be  noted.  lYhere  it 
exists,  the  body  cannot  be  sufficiently  re- 
freshed to  take  on  its  usual  state ; and  an 
absence  of  scamd  sleep  cannot  continue  with 
impunity.  Sometimes  the  appetite  is  capri- 
cious or  flags ; but  besides  the  diminution  in 
the'power  of  taking  food,  there  is  a failure  of 
the, power  of  nutrition  when  food  sufficient 
for  the  object  is  taken ; a state  which  cannot 
long  exist  unaccompanied  by  a failure  of  the 
powers  of  performing  the  usual  functions. 
Sometimes  the  failure  of  nutrition  takes 
place  in  the  muscular  system ; at  others, 
the  fatty  tissue  passes  away ; and  lastly, 
certain  specillc  parts  may  be  observed  to  be 
un  nourished,  as  the  corner  of  the  eye,  or  the 
substance  of  the  teeth.  As  manifold  as  are 
the  conditions  of  vigour  and  health,  so 
complex  are  the  causes  of  debility  and  want 
of  strength  : such  as  irregularity  of  food, 
c.xternal  influences,  deprivation  of  rest  and 
sleep,  irregularity  of  the  work  performed, 
and  liereditary  delect.  With  regard  to  food, 
the  quantity  should  be  sufficient,  Ihe  quality 
good,  and  the  intervals  at  which.it  is  taken 
ui)propriatu.  'I'hese  points  should  be  most 
liilly  considered.  It  may  be  here  observed 
that  persons  who  indulge  to  e.xcess  in 
alcoholic  drinks,  are  practiiuilly  starving,  by 
t.'iking  an  insufficiency  of  one  kind  of  fooil, 
aud  e.xcess  of  others.  With  regard  to 
external  influences,  it  is  well  known  that 
riurity  of  atmosphere,  and  a sulfioienoy  of 
i’jfht  arc  ni')8t  iiuportuut.  Oupriv/itiou  of 
rest  and  sleej)  have  been  already  alluded  to, 
hut  it  should  be  known  that  an  excess  of 
t hese  is  equally  liable  to  produce  weakness. 
Irregularities  in  the  i)erii>rm:inee  of  work. 


require  to  be  carefully  guarded  against 
Muscular  exertion  may  be  carried  on  to 
absolute  exhaustion ; or  it  may  be  so 
neglected  as  to  produce  the  most  debilitating 
influence  on  the  body.  Monotonous  occupa- 
tion has,  also,  a deleterious  effect  upon  the 
system,  so  much  so  that  all  persons  require 
to  be  brought  into  monotonous  work  by 
degrees,  and  no  one  suffers  more  than  a 
strong,  healthy,  well  - nourished  person, 
when  suddenly  subjected  to  such  a course  of 
life.  Of  all  the  causes  of  weakness,  how- 
ever, none  equals  in  power  anxiety  and 
distress  of  mind  ; so  much  so,  that  au  utter 
prostration  of  strength  sometimes  follows  a 
severe  affliction,  or  distress  of  mind.  Where 
weakness  has  been  inherited  from  the 
pai-ents,  or  is  likely  to  present  itself,  the 
patient  should  systematically  regulate  the 
various  operations  of  life ; and  a stock  of 
health  and  strength  be  laid  up  for  probable 
emergencies. 

As  debility  is  the  state  in  which  the 
powers  of  man  are  lessened,  the  consequence 
of  further  diminution  acts  upon  the  system 
to  his  detriment.  In  a state  of  nature  our 
muscles  are  given  to  us  to  procure  our  food ; 
but  when  debilitated,  labour  cannot  be  per- 
formed, food  cannot  be  procured,  and  inani- 
tion  ensues.  AYhen  food  is  procured,  the 
system  is  called  upon  to  perform  very. hard 
work  to  digest  and  adaj)t  it  to  the  use  of 
the  body.  In  weakness  this  necessary  work 
cannot  be  given ; the  stomach  does  not 
perform  its  labour,  and  there  is  not  sufficient 
ilervous  power  to  carry  on  this  necessary 
work.  The  blood  thus  becomes  enfeebled, 
the  heart  is  unable  to  drive  the  blood  per- 
fectly over  the  system,  and  this  debility 
engenders  more  and  more  debility,  till 
di.sease  ensues. 

ATeakness  requires  various  modes  of  treat- 
ment, and  in  order  to  restore  the  strength 
aud  vigour  of  the  system,  considerable  tact 
and  attention  are  frequently  required  over  a 
very  long  period.  The  first  thing  to  be 
effected  is  the  removal,  as  far  as  possible,  of 
the  causes  and  external  influences  which 
have  produced  the  result;  aud  this  being 
accomplislied,  the  human  frame  will  fre- 
quently spontaneously  return  to  health  and 
strength.  In  all  cases,  a careful  nursing  of 
the  system  is  demanded,  and  care  shoulci  be 
taken  to  avoid  e.xposure  to  cold,  excessive 
exercise,  or  any  otlier  violent  mode  of 
treatment.  The  strength- restoring  relnedies 
should  progress  gradually  and  step  by  step, 
until  the  frame  is  Itardeiied  aud  the  healtlt 
brought  to  its  normal  condition.  Great 
mischief  is  frequently  done  by  exposing  the 
feeble  frame  suddenly  to  external  iiiflueucea 
of  too  exacting  or  boisterous  character. 
When  considerable  weakness  e.xists  under 
circumstances  of  great  prostration,  food  in  a 
liquid  form  is  I'avourable  for  the  moment; 
beef  tea  and  rice-milk,  being  both  excellent 
forma  of  this  class  of  nourishment.  Eggs 
contain  all  the  proper  dements  of  nutrition, 
the  yolk  esiiecially,  mixed  with  wine,  re- 
prc,.ienting  all  tlie  elementary  substances 
required  for  aliment  by  the  buinuu  frame. 
I’lissing  in  order  fnim  the  partially  fluid 
articles  of  diet,  the  next  kind  of  lood  which 
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has  to  be  considered  is  that  which  is  suitable 
for  the  system  when  it  wiii  bear  but  little, 
and  yet  that  little  must  be  of  the  lightest 
and  most  nutritious  description.  In  this 
department  may  be  reckoned,  rice  thoroughly 
baked,  pure  bread,  toast,  game,  poultry, 
mutton,  with  the  addition  of  mealy  potatoes. 
These  contain  all  elements  necessary  for 
nutrition,  and  are  generally  most  easy  for 
the  stomach  to  digest.  The  administration 
of  fish,  at  this  stage,  is  objectionable  on 
account  of  its  difiicult  digestion.  Beef  may 
be  regarded  as  too  heavy  where  muclr 
weakness  exists,  and  pork,  under  such 
circumstances,  should  be  absolutely  ab- 
stained irom.  It  is  necessary  that  the  meat 
should  not  be  tainted;  and  even  the  game 
may  be  more  advantageously  eaten  fresh. 
As  soon  as  possible,  however,  the  patient 
should  discard  all  limited  diet,  and  take  all 
the  ordinary  articles  of  food  which  the 
general  experience  of  mankind  finds  ad- 
apted for  nutrition.  In  great  weakness, 
food  should  be  taken  more  freauently  than 
in  health,  but  generally  a certain  bulk  is 
good,  as  assisting  the  stomach  to  action, 
in  all  cases  where  weakness  exists,  as  much 
care  must  be  e.xercised  in  the  fluid  as  in  the 
solid  ibod,  large  potations  of  pure  water 
should  be  avoided,  except  in  extraordinary 
cases.  Where  the  case  does  not  call  lor 
direct  stimulus,  te.v  and  coflee,  with  miUc 
and  sugar,  answer  extremely  well  to  re- 
preseut  the  great  part  of  the  bulk  ot  the 
nece.‘-sary  fluid.  Some  weakly'  persons  rc- 
Quire  a gentle  stimulant  with  their  dinners; 
for  this  purpose,  hock  will  he  found  the 
most  suitable.  SVheu  the  stimulus  ol  a ; 
more  generous  nature  is  needed,  claret  ^Vlll  : 
prove  acceptable.  AVhen  a still  more  ni-  , 
vigoratin'j'  auxiliary  is  demanded,  jjortwine  ; 
is  tlie  most  potent.  In  purchasing  wine  lor 
medicinal  purposes,  great  pains  should  be  , 
taken  to  procure  it  genuine,  otherwise  more 
harm  than  good  will  result.  Mext  in  order 
to  wine,  is  Icrmented  liquor,  of  which  table- 
beer,  bitter  ale,  and  porter,  or  stout,  may 
be  taken  as  types.  Where  these  are  ap-  > 
plicable,  they  act  as  both  meat  and  drink, 
having  a sustaining  power  far  beyond  wine  | 
or  alcoholic  stimulants.  Bottled  stout  cllects  , 
speedy  restoration  of  the  system.  I'he  i 
highly  dried  malt,  which  gives  colour  and  | 
flavour,  is  grateful  to  the  stomach,  lii 
cases  wlierc  the  pure  stimulus  ot  alcolio 
is  required,  brandy  may  be  resorted  to,  and 
for  this  purpose,  French  brandy  is  the  best. 
Spirit  is  pari icularly  applicable  in  case.s  oi 
sudden  or  great  prostration.  As  lor  tlie 
treatment  of  weakness,  the  variety  ol  lood 
and  (Irinka  is  limited,  so  are  the  medicmc.s 
restricted.  Ammonia  and  ether  may  oe 
demanded  in  cases  of  great  proatranon, 
bark  and  quinine  to  restore  the  tone  ol  inc 
system,  and  the  preparation  ol  inin  !» 
renovate  the  blood.  Weakness,  which  can 
be  treated  by  other  means  than  these,  can 
be  treated  as  successfully  without  any  »>edi- 
cinc  at  all,  by  careful  diet  and  nursing.  1 he 
nariicuhir  value  of  ether  and  ammonia  is 
t^mainfain  the  action  of  the  heart  lor  he 
time  being.  The  llpt  i.s 
able,  where  it  requires  rousing;  the  latter, 
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where  the  heart  is  too  feeble  and  too  fre- 
quent. Berhaps  the  quickness  of  the  pulse 
is  the  best  guide  for  the  use  of  ammonia ; 
for,  as  a rule,  the  quicker  and  more  feeble 
the  pulse  is,  above  a hundred,  the  more 
frequently  may  ammonia  be  administered. 
Bark  and  quinine  come  to  our  aid  as  re- 
storatives of  strength.  They  do  nut  act 
exactly  alike.  The  tincture  of  bark,  or 
concentrated  decoction,  is  invaluable  in 
many  instances,  whilst  quinine  is  as  pre- 
ferable in  others.  In  that  form  of  debility 
which  is  seen  in  consumptive  patients,  more 
beuefit  is  derived  from  the  long-continued 
use  of  quinine,  either  with  or  without  the 
occasional  use  of  cod-liver  oil,  thau  from 
the  use  of  any  other  simple  remedy.  With 
tlie  exception  of  consumptive  weakness, 
where  quinine  is  so  useful,  iron,  as  a medi- 
cament, takes  the  first  rank  in  the  cure  of 
debility.  The  union  of  quiiiine  and  iron 
is  very  valuable  over  large  ranges  of  cases, 
and  Ibr  very  long  periods.  In  the  weakness 
attending  scrofulou.s  joints,  maladies  of  the 
eyes,  all  forms  of  tubercular  diseases,  except 
those  of  the  lungs,  the  last-mentioned 
treatment  may  be  safely  adopted  for  weeks, 
mouths,  and  in  some  cases  for  even  a year 
or  longer,  with  great  advantage.  In  all 
these  cases  it  is  better  to  use  this  remedy 
iu  small  quantities,  over  a long  period,  than 
to  apply  it  in  large  quantities  over  a shorter 
period.  However,  it  is  preferable  to  ad- 
inirister  it  immediately  before  food,  so  that 
one  may  mix  with  the  other,  and  both  be 
absorbed  in  the  system  at  the  same  time. 
Weakness  depending  upon  or  attending 
want  of  rest,  requires  narcotics.  When 
opium  is  inadmissible,  the  application  of 
cold  must  form  the  chief  reliauce;  pd 
there  are  very  few  cases  which  do  not  yield 
to  the  proper  use  of  cold  to  the  head  ; some- 
times w'armth  may  be  also  applied  to  the 
feet.  Where  weakness  is  combined  with 
disease,  the  former  sliould  liave  the  first 
share  of  attention ; for,  if  the  disease  bo 
violent,  and  the  weakness  se.vere,  death 
in.ay  inevitably  be  expected.  '1  lie  support 
of  the  system  during  illiie.ss  probably  saves 
more  lives  thau  any  oilier  exercise  ol  the 
medical  art,  uiul  the  sncces.s  ol  the  prac- 
titioner in  a great  measure  depends  upon 
the  skill  with  which  this  support  i.'^  in  each 
case  elT'cctcd.  IVciikncss,  combined  with 
oppression,  cannot  be  remedied  without  the 
I removal  of  the  matter  which  oppresses  the 
' system;  and  sometimes  the  opiiressiou 
cannot  be  remedied  without  the  removal 
1 ol”  the  weakness. 

I In  all  forms  of  debility,  or  its  compli- 
■ cations,  the  conditions  of  health  must  be 
carefully  regulated,  as  the  ],atient  regiiin.s 
1 hi.s  .slrcnglli.  Fresh  air  i.s  highly  iinuful 
and  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  us  to  its 
■eetness  or  drync.-<,s,  is  of  consequence. 
Liglit  i.s  another  powerful  aguit  iu  tlio 
cure  of  the  dcbiliiated.  I lic'  appropriate 
! exercise  of  the  powers  ol  (lie  body  is 
anolher  important  feature  in  the  treatment 
of  weakness.  As  a general  rule,  ton  much 
rest  is  not  to  be  enjoined  ; tor  while  over- 
work is  to  be  carelully  avoided  iu  any  part 
I of  tlie  economy,  a moderate  degree  of  excr 
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oise  la  of  great  value  in  promoting  health. 
Moderate  exercise,  moderate  thought,  and 
even  a moderate  attention  to  ordinary  buai- 
nesB,  are  conducive  to  the  restoration  of 
health.  All  the  functions  should  be  exer- 
cised in  a similarly  moderate  manner.  As  a 
rule,  the  extent  of  the  exercise  should  be 
proportionate  to  the  strength  and  dimi- 
nution of  the  weakness.  When  persons 
in  an  extreme  state  of  weakness  require 
out-door  exercise,  the  easiest  motion  will 
be  obtained  by  a sailing-boat  or  yacht. 
The  easiest  of  all  forms  of  carriage  exercise 
is  the  Hansom  cab.  In  other  instances, 
the  Bath  chair  or  donkey  chaise  answer 
the  purpose,  before  invalids  are  strong 
enough  to  have  recourse  to  ordinary  vehicles. 

Weakness  is  important  in  its  relation  to 
every  period  of  life.  In  infancy,  many 
diseases  arise  from  irregularities  connected 
with  suckling;  and,  during  the  first  year, 
diarrhoea  and  water  on  the  brain  are  the 
principal  maladies  which  arise  from  debi- 
lity. The  weaned  child  relies  more  upon  its 
own  resources  ; and,  up  to  five  years  of  age, 
these  complaints  gradually  decline  in  lie- 
quency.  When  twelve  years  of  age  is  at- 
tained, many  dangers  have  passed  away, 
and  the  greatest  mean  value  of  life  e.xists. 
Nevertheless,  weakness  has  its  influence, 
and  diseases  of  the  eyes,  tegumentary 
system,  and  joints,  are  of  frequent  occur- 
rence. The  well- nourished  youth  passes 
through  the  diseases  incident  to  childhood, 
whilst  those  who  are  imperfectly  fed,  are 
unable  to  withstand  the  effects.  Next  comes 
a period  of  great  trial  to  the  frame,  the 
growth  into  puberty,  upon  which  the  wel- 
fare of  the  future  adult  so  much  depends. 
Excessive  over-growth,  without  correspond- 
ing bulk,  is  a serious  defect,  which  may  be 
of  lasting  injury,  decreasing  the  value  of 
life,  and  increasing  most  seriously  the  lia- 
bility to  disease.  The  period  of  puberty 
requires  the  utmost  care;  a change  in  the 
system  occurs,  which,  if  rightly  managed, 
makes  the  man ; if  wrongly,  mars  him. 
At  this  period,  the  mental  and  bodily  labour 
should  be  most  carefully  adjusted  to  the 
powers  of  the  system.  AVherethis  develop- 
ment takes  place  with  undue  rapidity,  the 
studies  should  be  lessened,  the  exercise  of 
the  bodily  powers  lowered,  and  the  work 
adjusted  to  Iho  capacity  of  performance. 
At  this  period,  scrofula  is  triumphant,  and 
obtains  its  greatest  power.  Consumption 
also  runs  its  destructive  career,  and  the 
frequency  of  the  malady  continually  in- 
creases during  manhood,  till  the  middle 
period  of  life,  when  the  reproductive  func- 
tions cease.  'I’heconditions  of  healtli  should 
be  rigorously  followed.  All  external  agen- 
cies, especially  heat,  should  be  duly  regulated, 
and  the  diet  should  be  most  carelully  ad- 
justed to  the  powers  of  digestion,  and  the 
requisite  amount  of  food.  In  incipient  old 
age,  the  administration  of  quinine  and  iron 
in  small  doses  is  at  tended  with  good  rcsulls; 
in  addition,  wine,  ale,  stout,  and  siiirils, 
according  to  the  pecnliarity  ol  habit  in  eacli 
case,  may  be  employed  at  meal- time  with 
l''.•nellt.  Finally,  weakness  is  not  !■>  be 
considered  only  as  a bodily  ailment,  but  a ■ 


affecting  the  fortunes,  and  influencing  the 
career  of  the  individual.  "Where  debility 
takes  possession  of  a man,  even  in  a modi- 
fied degree,  he  is  no  longer  able  to  attend 
to  his  business,  and  the  ordinary  pursuits 
of  life,  to  which  himself  and  those  depen- 
dent upon  him  look  for  their  support.  The 
daily  task  is  performed  with  difficulty,  and 
at  a further  sacrifice  to  health,  until  utter 
exhaustion  sets  in,  and  all  kinds  of  labour 
have  to  be  abandoned.  Moat  important  is 
it,  therefore,  to  regulate  the  human  eco- 
nomy, so  as  to  ensure  an  immunity  from 
weakness ; or,  if  existing,  to  have  the  power 
of  applying  remedies,  to  resist  any  further 
encroachments  of  this  insidious  malady. 

WEANING  INFANTS.— The  age  of  nine 
months  is  about  the  average  time  for  wean- 
ing, but  the  best  guide  is  the  nature  of  the 
milk,  joined  to  the  strength  of  the  child, 
and  its  progress  in  teething.  If  the  milk  of 
the  mother  or  nurse’is  becoming  poor,  it  is 
not  nearly  so  nutritious  as  cow’s  milk,  and  is 
positively  prejudicial,  from  its  tendency  to 
produce  irritation  of  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  If,  there- 
fore, the  material  supply  is  scanty,  or  of 
bad  quality,  weaning  is  desirable  for  the 
sake  of  the  chjld,  and  for  the  mother’s  sake. 
But  when  the  time  can  be  selected,  that  is 
to  say,  if  the  milk  is  good,  and  the  mother 
and  child  both  healthy,  it  may  be  deferred 
until  the  teething  is  in  great  measure  com- 
pleted, which  is  on  the  average  about  the 
twelfth  month.  AVhenever  it  is  decided 
upon,  it  will  be  necessary  to  separate  the 
nurse  and  child,  whether  suckled  by  the 
mother  or  a substitute,  because  the  constant 
pining  for  the  breast  is  increased,  to  a 
great  extent,  by  the  sight  of  its  possessor; 
while  in  her  absence,  the  child  is.  much  more 
contented,  and  will  take  its  food,  and  fall 
asleep  in  comparative  ease  and  comfort. 
When  the  nurse  has  to  wean  the  child 
without  any  assistance,  it  is  generally  a very 
troublesome  affair,  and  often  takes  a long 
time  and  begets  many  struggles  before  it  is 
accomplished.  Almost  all  children  are 
partly  fed  upon  cow’s  milk  and  oatmeal,  or 
flour,  before  they  are  weaned,  and  only 
require  the  extra  allowance  of  that  particu- 
lar kind  which  has  been  found  most  suitable. 
By  this  age,  biscuit-pow’der,  or  tops  and 
bottoms,  or  rusks,  will  generally  agree 
better  than  oatmeal, gruel,  or  milk  thickened 
with  flour.  In  many  cases,  however,  oatmeal 
seems  to  suit  to  a much  later  age  ; and  when 
it  can  be  procured  fresh  ground  and  quite 
sweet,  it  is  a most  valuable  kind  of  diet. 
By  proper  attention,  the  infant  may  be 
managed  until  it  is  two  years  old,  at  which 
tiiueitmay  be  treated  in  the  ordinary  manner. 
I’articular  care  is  to  be  taken  to  conduct  the 
process  of  weaning  gradually,  that  is  to  say 
she  should,  by  degrees,  give  less  and  less  of 
the  breast,  and  more  and  more  of  artificial 
food  ; at  length,  she  should  only  suckle  the 
child  at  night.  The  autumnal  months,  in 
coiiseciiience  of  the  prevalence  of  bowel 
complaints,  should  not  be  chosen  for  the 
l)erlod  at  which  to  commence  weaning,  if  it 
can  be  avoided.  Iircases  wlicre  the  supply 
of  milk  becomes  prematurely  deficient,  or 
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depraved  in  quality,  it  may  be  desirable, 
before  deciding  on  weanina,  to  try  to  restore 
and  increase  the  natural  nutriment  by  such 
measures,  dietiiry  and  medicinal,  as  are 
known  by  experience  to  have  been  effective 
in  similar  emergencies.  The  remedies  most 
effectual  for  such  [purposes  are  some  ot  the 
preparations,  of  iron:  the  carbonate,  the 
wine,  and  [the  metallic  powder  called 
Quevenne’s  iron.  Of  the  carbonate,  as  much 
as  will  lie  on  a sixpence,  or  two  grains  ot 
Qu6venne’s  iron,  or  a dessertspoonful  to  a 
tablespoonful  of  the  wine  ot  iron  (steel 
wine),  in  water,  may  be  taken  three  times  a 
day.  These  preparations,  and  the  doses  ot 
them  named,  may  be  used  with  sate^  for 
almost  any  length  of  time,  due  care  being 
taken  to  use  aperients,  when  required,  as 
the  medicines  before  mentioned  are  apt  to 
prove  constipating.  The  object  niay  be 
further  promoted  by  drinking  infusions  of 
anise  or  fennel  seeds,  a strong  infusion  ol 
borage,  decoction  of  marsh-mallows,  or 
infusion  of  arrack,  all  quite  harmless.  Cod- 
liver  oil,  if  well  tolerated,  may  also  prove 
very  beneficial.  It  may  be  here  remarked 
that  the  inability  of  the  mother  to  suckle 
her  offspring,  is  in  many  cases,  the  result  ct 
exposing  the  frame  to  tight  pressure  at  that 
period  of  life  when  the  female  figure  is  ad- 
vancing to  maturity,  and  when  the  vanity 
of  acquiring  a slender  shape,  tempts  many 
young  girls  to  sacrifice  notonly  their  present 
ease  but  their  future  health  and  usefulness. 

■WEASEL.— This  little  animal  possesses  a 
long  flexible  body,  and 
length  of  neck;  this,  together 
closeness  of  its  fur,  its  extreme  agdity  and 
quickness  of  movement,  combine  to  adapt  it 
for  the  hunting  of  rats  and  niice  m wheat 
ricks,  in  which  way  it  is  particularly  sei  vice- 
able  to  the  farmer.  In  pursuing  a rat  or  a 
mouse,  the  weasel  not  only 
long  as  it  remains  in  sight,  but  continues 
the  chase  after  it  has  disappeared,  with  the 
head  raised  a little  above  the  ground, 
following  the  exact  track  taken  by  its  des- 
tined prey.  Should  it  lose  the  scent,  it 
returns  to  the  point  where  the  scent  was 
lost  and  quarters  the  ground  with  great 
diligence  till  the  scent  is  recovered;  and 
thul  by  dint  of  perseverance,  will  ultimately 
hunt  dUn  a swifter  and  even  a stronger 
RnimQ.1  than 

lUMROrNO. to  PriKSF.nyr. 
—A  composition  tor  preatTVinir 
boarding  may  be  mafU-*  p-h  follows  : I 

three  parts  of  slacked  lime,  two  of  wwh 
ashes,  and  one  of  line  sand;  pass  f 
through  a fine  sieve,  and  adil  as  much  oil 
the  composition  as  will  bring  it  to  a pr“l>^ 
consistence  fir  working  with  a 1^"^'^.'’ 
brush.  rartieiilar  care  must  he  taKui  lo 
mix  the  materials  tliormighly,  ‘i'"* 
view  they  should  he  ground  on  a stone  sino 
wi'h  a proper  n.uller  hut  where  these  con- 
veniences are  not,  at  hand,  the 
may  be  niixe.l  in  a large  pan  ml  ,wc 
beaten  up  with  a 'vooden 
coats  of  this  e'lmii  isition  being  ii'Ces.sary, 
Uie  first  may  be  ra.tier  thin  ; but  the  second 
should  be  as  thick  as  it  cun  be  conveniently 
laid  on. 
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WEATHER  PROGNOSTICS.— Persons 
in  every  position  in  society  are  led  by 
motives  of  necessity  or  comfort  to  study  the 
indications  of  the  weather  in  the  various 
appearances  of  the  skies,  the  atmosphere, 
vegetation,  fcc.  The  most  reliable  indica- 
tions of  the  weather  are  afforded  by  the 
formation  and  position  of  the  clouds.  When 
their  elevation  is  very  great;  when  their 
forms  are  small,  well  defined,  and  thread- 
like, they  indicate  rain.  When  they  become 
lower  and  denser,  losing  their  curl-like  form, 
and  spread  into  long'  dark  streaks,  they 
indicate  wind  and  rain,  the  near  or  distant 
approach  of  which  may  be  sometimes  esti- 
mated from  their  greater  or  less  abundance 
and  permanence.  Sometimes  the  clouds 
present  a dense  structure,  are  formed  lu  the 
lower  atmosphere,  and  move  along  with  the 
current  which  is  next  the  earth.  The  for- 
mation of  these  clouds  to  leeward  m a 
strong  wind  indicates  the  approach  of  a 
calm  with  rain.  When  they  increase  rapidly, 
and  appear  lower  in  the  atmosphere,  with 
their  surfaces  full  of  loose  flues,  they  indi- 
cate rain.  "When  they  do  not  disappear 
or  subside  about  sunset,  but  continue  to 
rise,  thunder  may  be  expected.  The  sheet 
cloud  is  the  lowest  ot  the  clouds,  its  inferior 
surface  commonly  resting  on  the  earth  ot 
water.  The  sheet  cloud  has  long  been 
regarded  as  a prognostic  of  fine  weather 
and  it  is  generally  indicative  of  calmness. 
Wane  clouds  appear  to  arise  from  the 
subsidence  of  mare’s  tales  to  a horizontal 
position;  but  curl  clouds  do  not  always 
precede  them.  They  are  always  thickest  at 
one  extremity,  or  m the  middle.  Iheir 
form  and  relative  positions,  when  seen  in 
the  distance,  frequently  give  the  idea  of  a 
shoal  of  fish.  At  other  times  they  appear 
like  parallel  bars,  or  interwoven  streaks 
like  the  grain  of  polished  wood.  They 
precede  wind  and  rain.  They  are  almost 
always  seen  in  the  interval  ot  storms. 
Soiuier  clouds  are  usually  formed  by  curl 
clouds  collapsing  as  it 
into  small  roundish  masses,  in  whiLh  the 
thread-like  texture  of  the  curl  is  no  longer 
discernible  These  clouds  are  very  frequent 
in  summer  and  attendant  on  warm  and 
frv  weather  They  are  ocoasionally  seen 
lnlhe"^fn^«vals  of  sL 

The  train  oloud  is  formed  in  the  intuvai 
between  the  first  appearance  of  the  fleecy 
nile  cCid.  and  the  commencement  of  ram, 
while  the  lower  atmosphere  is  yet  too  dry ; 
riso  during  the  approach  of  fhmu  er-stonus. 
I'he  indistinct  appearance  ol  it  is  chiefly  in 
the  longer  or  shorter  intervals  of  sliovvors 
of  rahi,  snow,  or  hail.  Nimbus  clouds  are 
attended  by,  or  productive  of  heavy  showers, 
accompanied  by  liglitning  or  storm.  Iho 
iiimhus  generally  spreads  a smblen  and 
almost  impenetrable  gloom  over  the  horizon, 
in  the  direction  Ifom  which  the  storiii  ap- 
nroai'ties.  AUhough  it  Is  one  of  the  least 
l.i.aiiUliil  of  the  clouds,  it  is  frequently 
Hinierhly  decorated  willi  its  afteiidaiit  the 
riiiiiiiow,  which  can  only  be  seen  in  perfec- 
tion wlieii  tiacked  by  tlie  widely  extended 
gloom  of  tile  storrh  cloud.  I'lio  iiimlms  is 
known  to  be  formed  of  two  sheets  ol  cl'.HW> 
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in  different  electrical  states,  and  hence  it 
is  so  commonly  attended  with  thunder  and 
lightning.  Clouds  in  any  of  the  preceding 
fdrms  m’ay  increase  so  as  to  completely 
obscure  the  sky,  and  at  times  put  on  an 
appearance  of  density,  which,  to  the  inex- 
perienced observer,  indicates  the  speedy 
commencement  of  rain.  But,  before  rain 
falls,  the  clouds  are  generally  seen  to  un- 
dergo a change.  These  appearances,  when 
the  rain  happens  over  our  heads,  are  but 
imperfectly  seen.  We  can  then  only  ob- 
serve, before  the  arrival  of  the  lower  or 
denser  clouds,  or  through  their  insterstices, 
that  there  exists  at  a greater  altitude  a thin 
light  veil,  or  at  least  a turbid  haziness. 
When  this  has  considerably  increased,  we 
see  the  lower  clouds  spread  themselves  till 
they  unite  at  all  points,  and  form  a uniform 
sheet.  The  rain  then  commences,  and  the 
lower  clouds  arriving  from  the  windward, 
move  under  this  sheet,  and  are  successively 
lost  in  it.  AVhen  the  latter  cease  to  arrive, 
or  when  the  sheet  breaks,  every  one’s  ex- 
perience teaches  him  to  expect  an  abate- 
ment or  cessation  of  rain.  As  the  masses 
of  cloud  are  always  blended,  and  their  ar- 
rangement destroyed  before  rain  comes  on, 
so  the  re-appearance  of  these  is  the  signal 
for  its  cessation.  The  thin  sheets  of  cloud, 
which  pass  over  during  a wet  day,  receive 
from  the  humid  atmosphere  a supply  pro- 
portionate to  their  consumption,  while  the 
Latter  prevents  their  increase  in  bulk. 
Hence  it  will  sometimes  rain  for  a long 
time  without  any  apparent  alteration  in  the 
state  of  the  clouds. 

Tht  sun  appearing  whitish  or  ill-deflned 
and  setting  in  the  midst  of  a haze,  betokens 
rain.  A morning  sun  rising  surrounded  by 
a bright  and  lurid  sky,  is  an  indication  oi' 
rain,  because,  rising  in  the  east,  it  shines 
directly  on  the  rain  falling  in  the  west,  and 
thereby  foretells  approaching  wet  weather 
with  this  humid  wind.  But  the  sun  setting 
in  the  midst  of  a bright  light  is  a symptom 
of  fine  weather,  because,  when  the  sun 
sinks  in  the  west,  its  rays  fall  on  the  rain  in 
the  east,  whence  the  storm  is  departing. 
If,  also,  the  sun’s  rays  appear  like  horns— if 
shorn  of  his  rays,  or  if  he  goes  down  into  a 
bank  of  clouds  in  the  horizon,  inclement 
weather  is  to  be  expected. 

The  moon  is  another  well-known  indi- 
cator of  the  weather.  If  it  looks  pale  and 
dim,  we  may  e.xpect  rain ; if  red,  wind ; 
and  if  of  its  natural  colour,  with  a clear 
sky,  fair  weather.  Generally  speaking,  il 
the  moon  is  rainy  throughout,  it  will  clear 
at  the  change,  and  the  rain  will  probably 
return  in  a few  days  subsequently.  If  fair 
throughout,  with  rain  at  the  change,  the 
fair  weather  will  probably  return  on  the 
fourth  or  fifth  day. 

The  winds  exert  tlie  chief  influence  over 
the  atmospheric  condition  which  produces 
Vain.  I'huB,  if  the  winds  blow  from,  instead 
of  to  a hilly  country,  the  clouds  will  be 
carried  elsewhere,  and  be  precipitated  in 
lower  regions  at  a distance.  But  il  the  low- 
lying  regions  be  warm,  the  clouds  will  be 
radiated,  and  their  particles  In  a relined 
State,  will  be  carried  onward  by  the  wind, 


till  they  come  over  a cold  high-lying  coun- 
try, where  they  will  drop  in  heavy  showers. 
The  direction  of  the  wind  must  evidently 
affect  the  state  of  the  weather ; if  it  come 
to  us  after  blowing  over  a large  surface  of 
land,  it  will  not  be  overcharged  with  mois- 
ture, and  there  will  be  dry  weather : whereas, 
if  the  wind  come  from  the  ocean,  it  will 
bring  the  vapours  of  the  ocean  with  it,  and, 
of  course,  frequently  moist  weather.  Thus, 
in  England,  a north-east  or  east  wind  is  not 
so  apt  to  bring  rain  as  a south-east,  or 
south,  or  south-west  wind.  Cold  and  warm 
weather,  too,  depend  much  upon  the  direc- 
tion of  the  wind.  As  it  blows  from  the 
cold  regions  of  the  north,  or  the  warm  and 
sunny  districts  of  the  south,  most  persons 
are  sensible  of  the  changes  then  produced, 
and  will  expect  cold  or  warm,  dry  or  wet 
weather,  as  the  wind  veers  round  to  any  of 
these  points.  But,  beyond  these  general 
laws,  speculations  on  the  chance  falling  of 
rain  in  such  countries  as  Britain  are  ex- 
ceedingly hazardous,  in  consequence  of  the 
variability  of  the  winds,  and  the  conditions 
of  the  atmosphere  at  points  far  beyond  our 
knowledge.  In  all  countries,  however,  par- 
ticular winds  are  noted  for  being  accom- 
panied either  by  wet  or  dry  weather : thus, 
the  south  and  the  south-east  winds  bring 
much  moisture  into  Britain,  while  those 
from  the  north  and  north-east  are  cold, 
dry,  and  penetrating.  Not  only  does  this 
arise  from  the  immense  surface  of  ocean 
over  which  these  winds  sweep  south  of  the 
equator,  but  from  these  southerly  winds 
being  of  a higher  temperature,  whereby 
they  hold  a greater  quantity  of  vapour  in 
suspension  or  solution,  the  condensation  of 
which  must  be  proportionately  greater,  on 
arriving  in  this  colder  climate.  Accordingly 
it  has  been  observed,  that  the  wind  will 
turn  from  the  north  to  the  south  quietly, 
and  without  rain;  but  on  returning  from 
the  south  to  the  north,  will  blow  hard,  and 
bring  much  rain.  Again,  if  it  begin  to  rain 
from  the  south,  with  a high  wind  for  two  or 
three  hours,  and  the  wind  falls,  but  the  rain 
continues,  it  is  likely  to  rain  for  twelve 
hours  or  more,  and  does  usually  rain  until  a 
strong  north  wind  clears  the  air.  For  the 
same  reason,  winds  from  the  west  and 
south-west  are  considered  to  bring  with 
them  wet  weather. 

The  seasons  as  at  present  existing,  afford 
indications  of  what  their  followers  will 
probably  be.  Thus,  a moist  autumn  with  a 
mild  winter,  is  generally  followed  by  a cold 
and  dry  spring,  which  itreatly  retards 
vegetation.  If  llie  summer  be  remarkably 
rainy,  it  is  probable  that  the  ensuing 
winter  will  be  severe  ; for  the  great  evapo- 
ration will  have  carried  oil'  too  much  heat 
from  the  earth.  Wet  summers  are  generally 
attended  with  an  unusual  quantity  of  seeds 
on  the  white-thorn  and  dog-rose  bushes; 
hence  the  unusual  fruitfulness  of  these 
shrubs  betokens  a severe  winter  ; the  cause 
being  the  moi.sture  of  the  earth,  and  the 
consequent  coldness  by  evaporation.  When 
it  rains  plentifully  in  May,  it  will  rain  but 
little  in  September,  and  the  reverse.  When 
the  wind  is  south-avest  during  summer  or 
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autumn,  and  the  temperature  of  the  air 
unusually  cold  for  the  season,  both  to  the 
feeling  and  the  thermometer,  with  a low 
baroineter,  much  rain  may  be  expected.  A 
rainy  winter  redicts  a cold  spring,  and 
therefore  an  upproductive  year.  The  Tlarch 
winds  causingnreat  evaporation  of  moisture 
from  wet  soil,  chill  it  so  much  that  it  is  in  a 
bad  state  for  vegetation,  and  the  crops  must 
suffer  accordingly.  If,  therefore,  much  or 
frequent  rain  falls  in  winter,  the  above- 
mentioned  bad  consequences  will  follow ; 
whereas,  if  the  winter  had  been  dry,  the 
injurious  process  of  excessive  evaporation 
in  the  following  spring  would  not  be  under- 
gone by  the  soil.  When  there  has  been  no 
storm  before  or  after  the  vernal  equinox,  the 
ensuing  summer  is  generally  dry.  When  a 
storm  happens  from  an  easterly  point  on 
the  19th,  20  th,  or  21st  of  May,  the  succeeding 
summer  is  generally  dry.  When  a storm 
arises  on  the  25th,  26th,  or  27th  of  March 
(and  not  before),  in  any  point,  the  succeeding 
summer  is  generally  dry.  If  there  be  a 
storm  at  south-west,  or  west-south-west,  on 
the  19th,  20th,  2ist,  or  22nd  of  March,  the 
succeeding  summer  is  generally  wet. 

The  animal  creation  affords  many  indications 
of  the  forthcoming  weather.  The  tow  flight 
of  swallows  is  a sign  of  approaching  rain. 
The  cause  of  this  is,  that  they  pursue  flies, 
which  delight  in  warm  air  ; and  these  flies 
escaping  from  the  excess  of  moisture  above, 
descend  nearer  to  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
and  are  there  pursued  by  these  birds.  The 
appearance  of  cranes  and  other  birds  of 
passage  early  in  autumn  announces  a very 
severe  winter,  for  it  is  a sign  that  winter 
has  already  begun  in  the  northern  countries. 
Ducks,  geese,  and  other  water-fowls,  before 
the  approach  of  rain,  may  be  seen  to  throw 
water  with  their  bills  over  their  backs,  and 
dive  frequently,  the  cause  of  which  is,  that 
although  so  much  in  the  water  they  do  not 
like  being  wetted  to  the  skin  ; to  avoid 
which,  when  warned  by  the  peculiar  sen- 
sation foretelling  rain,  they  close  their 
plumage  together,  by  throwing  a sudden 
weight  of  water  upon  their  bodies,  in  the 
direction  of  the  growth  of  their  feathers. 
Cattle,  before  the  approach  of  rain,  may  be 
seen  stretching  out  their  necks,  and  snuffing 
in  the  air  with  distended  nostrils,  which 
doubtless  P'  occasioned  by  the  odours  of 
plants  being  more  powerful  than  usual 
when  the  air  is  saturated  with  an  excess  of 
moisture.  Dogs  closely  confined  in  a room, 
become  drowsy  and  stupid  before  rain  ; the 
same  is  observed  of  cats  in  a less  degree  ; 
horses  neigh  much  ; donkeys  bray  ; cattle 
low  ; the  lallow-deer  becomes  restless  ; and 
many  other  animals  from  the  uncii.sineas 
they  feel,  owing  to  the  altered  condition, 
prognosticate  the  approach  of  rain.  1 nsects 
being  very  sensible  of  every  change  in  the 
state  of  the  atmosphere,  are  good  weather- 
guides  ; hence,  line  weather  may  be  predicted 
when  many  Binder’s  webs  are  seen  in  the 
open  air ; also  when  bees  are  found  far 
beyond  their  hives.  On  the  contrary,  when 
spiders  remain  hidden,  and  bees  do  not  range 
abroad  as  usual,  rain  may  be  e.xpected. 

Many  plaiilt  and  /lowers  are  e.xcellent  indi- 
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cators  of  atmospheric  changes.  The  opening 
and  sliutting  of  some  flowers  depend  not  so 
much  on  the  action  of  light  as  on  the  state 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  hence  their  opening 
and  shutting  betoken  change.  The  common 
duckweed  or  stitch- wort  may  be  considered 
as  a natural  barometer ; for  if  the  small 
upright  flowers  are  closed,  it  is  a certain 
sign  of  rain.  During  dry  weather  they 
expand  freely,  and  are  regulaidy  open  from 
nine  in  the  morning  till  noon.  After  rain 
they  become  pendent,  but  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days  they  again  rise.  The  purple  sand- 
wort is  another  indicator  of  the  weather;  its 
beautiful  pink  flowers  expand  only  during 
the  sunshine,  and  close  at  the  approach  of 
rain.  The  pimpernel  has  been  justly  named 
“ the  poor  man’s  weather-glass.”  When  its 
small  brilliant  red  flowers  are  widely  ex- 
tended in  the  morning,  a fine  day  may  be 
expected ; on  the  contrary,  it  is  a certain 
sign  of  rain  when  the  delicate  petals  of  the 
flower  are  closed.  If  the  Siberian  sow- 
thistle shuts  at  night,  the  ensuing  day  will 
be  fine,  and  if  it  opens,  the  weather  will  be 
cloudy  and  rainy.  When  the  African  mari- 
gold remains  closed  after  seven  o’clock  in 
the  morning  or  evening,  rain  may  be  ex- 
pected. The  stalks  of  the  trefoil  swell  and 
grow  more  upright  previous  to  rain,  and 
the  speedwell,  so  universal  a favourite  in 
every  hedge-row,  closes  its  blue  corolla 
before  rainf  comes  on,  opening  again  w'hen  it 
ceases. 

Natural  phenomena  serve  in  a variety  of 
ways  to  foretell  the  weather.  Thus,  when 
mountain  ranges  or  distant  objects  appear 
nearer  to  us  than  usual,  when  sounds  are 
heard  more  clearly  irora  a distance,  when 
the  dust  blows  in  eddies  on  the  ground,  rain 
may  be  expected. 

Personal  sensations  act  as  weather  predictors, 
to  a certain  extent.  In  certain  habits  of 
body,  pain  in  the  head,  toothache,  irritability 
of  temper,  pains  in  old  sores  which  have 
healed,  aching  of  the  limbs,  shooting  of  the 
corns,  and  excessive  nervousness,  are  all 
signs  of  approaching  wet  weather.  Head- 
ache, drowsiness,  and  general  lassitude,  Ire- 
quently  precede  thunderstorms. 

Domestic  phenomena  prognosticate  the  wea- 
ther in  various  ways.  The  continued  damp- 
ness of  the  bualustrades  betokens  heavy 
rain  ; the  dampness  of  salt  in  the  salt-cellars 
affords  the  same  indication  ; the  cracking  of 
furniture,  and  I he  creaking  of  the  boards  of 
the  Moor  and  the  stairs  also,  foretell  rain. 
I'he  lire  huruing  dull  is  generally  a sign  of 
wet  weather,  but  when  it  burns  brightly 
dry  weather  and  frost  may  be  expected. 

The  following  weather  proverbs  of  various 
countries,  are  given  for  the  purpose  of 
familiarizing  the  various  theories  to  the 
mind  and  assisting  the  memory 

Enolisii. 

A rainbow  in  the  morning  is  the  shepherd’s 

warning. 

A rainbow  at  night  is  the  shepherd’s  delight. 

livening  red,  and  next  morning  gray 
Are  certain  signs  of  a sunny  day. 
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When  the  glow-worm  lights  her  lamp 
Then  the  air  is  always  damp. 

If  the  cock  goes  crowing  to  bed, 

He’11  surely  rise  with  a watery  head. 

When  you  see  the  gossamer  flying 
Be  ye  sure  the  air  is  drying. 

When  black  snails  cross  o’er  your  path, 

Then  a cloud  much  moisture  hath. 

When  the  peacock  loudly  bawls 
Soon  there’ll  be  both  rain  and  squalls. 

When  ducks  are  driving  thro’  the  burn 
That  night  the  weather  takes  a turn. 

If  the  moon  shows  like  a silver  shield 
Be  not  afraid  to  reap  your  field ; 

But  if  she  rises  haloed  round 

Soon  shall  we  tread  on  deluged  ground. 

When  rooks  fly  sporting  high  in  air 
It  shows  that  windy  storms  are  near. 

A cold  May  and  a windy 
Makes  a fat  barn  and  findy. 

Fuench. 

When  it  thunders  in  March,  we  may  cry 
alas! 

A dry  year  never  beggars  the  master. 

Januarv  and  February  do  fill  or  empty  the 
granaiy. 

A dry  March,  a snowy  February,  a moist 
April,  and  a dry  May,  presage  a good 
year. 

To  St.  Valentine  the  spring  is  neighbour. 

At  St.  Martin’s,  winter  is  in  his  way. 

A cold  .Tanuary,  a feverish  February,  a 
dusty  March,  a weeping  Apri’,  a windy 
May,  presage  a good  year  and  gay. 

Italian. 

Dearth  under  water,  bread  under  snow. 

When  the  cock  drinks  in  summer,  it  will 
rain  a little  after. 

As  Mars  hasteneth,  all  the  humours  feel  it. 

January  commits  the  fault,  and  May  bears 
the  blame. 

A year  of  snow  a year  of  plenty. 

Spanish. 

April  and  May,  the  keys  of  the  year. 

A cold  April,  much  bread  and  little  wine. 

A red  morning,  wind  or  rain. 

The  moon  with  a circle  brings  water  in  her 
beak. 


Bearded  frost,  forerunner  of  snow. 

Neither  give  credit  to  a clean  winter  nor  a 

cloudy  spring. 

Clouds  above,  water  below. 

An  easterly  wind  carries  water  in  his  hand. 
A March  sun  sticks  like  a lock  of  wool. 

When  there  is  a spring  in  winter,  and  a 

winter  in  spring,  the  year  is  never  good. 

When  it  rains  in  August,  it  rains  wine  or 

honey. 

The  circle  of  the  moon  never  filled  a pond, 

but  the  circle  of  the  sun  wets  a shepherd. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  observed  that 
prognostications  respecting  the  weather 
must  necessarily  be  more  or  less  uncertain. 
It  has  been  seen  that  the  winds  are  the 
grand  disturbers  of  the  weather,  and  that  to 
them  we  may  proximately  ascribe  the 
occurrence  of  clear  skies,  fogs,  clouds,  rain, 
&c.  As  the  winds  originate  from  circum- 
stances frequently  far  beyond  our  horizon, 
and  cannot  consequently  be  foreseen,  every 
prognostic  of  either  fine  or  bad  weather  is 
iiable  to  total  derangement. — See  Barome- 
ter, Eain-Gauge,  Thermometer,  etc. 

WEATHER-PROOF  COMPOSITION.— 
Mix  some  sand  with  double  the  quantity  of 
wood  ashes,  well  sifted,  and  three  times  as 
much  slacked  lime ; grind  these  with  linseed 
oil,  and  use  the  composition  in  the  same 
manner  as  paint ; the  first  coat  thin,  the 
second  thick ; and  in  a short  time  it  will 
become  so  hard  as  to  resist  effectually  all 
influences  of  the  weather. 

WEDDING  CAKE.— Take  five  pounds 
of  flour,  dried  and  sifted,  two  pounds  of 
fresh  butter,  five  pounds  of  currants,  care- 
fully washed,  picked,  and  dried,  a pound 
and  a half  of  loaf-sugar,  two  nutmegs,  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  mace,  and  half  that 
quantity  of  cloves,  all  beaten  and  sifted; 
sixteen  eggs,  yolks  and  w’hites  kept  sepa- 
rate ; a pound  of  blanched  almonds  pulped 
in  orange-flower  water,  and  a pound  each  of 
candied  citron,  lemon,  and  orange-peel,  cut 
into  slices.  Mix  these  ingredients  in  the 
following  manner : — First,  work  the  butter 
wiih  the  hand,  till  it  is  of  the  consistence  of 
cream,  then  beat  in  the  sugar  for  ten 
minutes,  whisk  the  whites  of  the  eggs  to  a 
froth,  and  add  the  butter  and  sugar  ; next 
beat  the  yolks  for  ten  minutes,  and  the 
flour  and  spices,  and  beat  the  whole  together 
for  half  an  hour,  or  until  the  oven  is  ready ; 
then  mix  in  lightly  the  currants,  almonds, 
and  candied  peel,  with  the  addition  of  a gill 
of  white  wine  and  a gill  of  brandy.  Line  a 
hoop  with  paper,  rul)  it  well  with  butter, 
pour  in  the  mixture,  and  bake  the  cake  in  a 
tolerably  quick  oven. 

iffj"  Flour,  6lbs. ; butter  2lbs. ; currants, 
6lbs. ; sugar,  1 Jib. ; nutmegs,  2;  mace,  ioz. ; 
cloves,  ioz. ; eggs,  16;  almonds,  lib.; 
orange- flower  watar,  sufficient;  candied 
citron,  lemon,  and  orange-peel,  lib.  each; 
brandy,  i gill;  white  wine,  l gllL 
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Almond  Icing  ror  Wedding  Cake. — Beat  the 
whites  of  three  eggs  to  a strong 
pulp  a pound  of  almonds  very  hne  with 
rose-water,  mix  them,  with  the  eggs,  I'g'jtly 
together  ; add  by  degrees  a pound  ot  loat 
8u“'ar  in  powder.  When  the  cake  is  sutfi- 
ciently  baked,  take  it  out  of  the  oven,  and 
lay  in  this  icing ; then  put  the  cake  in  the 
oven  again,  to  brown. 

Eggs,  3 whites  ; almonds,  lib. ; rose- 
water, sufficient ; sugar,  lib.  „ . 

Sugar  Icing  for  Wedding  Cate.— Beat  two 
pounds  of  double-retined  sugar  with  two 
ounces  of  fine  siarch,  sift  the  whole  through 
a gauze  sieve,  then  beat  the  whites  of  five 
eo-gs  with  a knife,  upon  a pewter  dish,  lor 
half  an  hour ; mix  in  the  sugar  a.  little  at  a 
time,  or  it  will  cause  the  eggs  to  subside 
and  will  injure  the  colour;  when  all  the 
sugar  IS  put  in,  beat  it  for  hall  an  hour 
longer,  and  then  lay  on  the 
spreading  it  evenly  with  a knife.  It  put  on 
as  soon  as  the  cake  comes  out  of  the  oven, 
it  wilt  harden  by  the  time  the  cake  is  cold 

Sugar,  2lb3. ; starch,  2ozs. , eggs, 

® WEDDING  CEREMONY,  Etiquette 
or— The  order  of  going  to  c/iwrc/i  is  as  lol- 
lows  • — The  bride,  accompanied  by  her 
father,  not  unfrequently  her  mother,  and 
uniformly  by  a bridesmaid  occupies  the 
first  carriage.  The  father  hands  out  the 
bOde  ami  liads  her  to  the  altar,  the  mo  her 
and  the  bridesmaid  following;  after  them 
come  the  otiier  bridesmaids,  attended  by 
the  groomsmen,  if  there 

The  bridegroom  occupies  the  last  carmge 
with  the  principal  groomsman, 
friend  or  brother;  he  follows,  and  stanos 
facing  the  altar,  with  the  bride  at  his  left 
hand^  The  father  places  himselt  behind, 
wHh  the  mother,  if  she  attend.  , The  c ue 
b'idesmaid  occupies  a place  on  the  left  of 
t^he  bride,  to  liold  her  gloves,  ’ 

and  flowers  ; her  companions  range  them 
selves  o.rihe  left.  I ‘ any  difficulties  occur 
from  forgetfulness,  the  new-opener  can  set 
iverlthino  riglit.  Itemember  to  fake  the 
imfn'^e  and  ring  with  yom  Dm  ee  to  a 
clergyman  is  according  to  the  rank  ana 

fortune  of  the  ^ 

T>nctM  five  shillings,  and  a tritle  snouici  oe 
given  to  thepew-iipenerand  sextom  \\  heii 
the  ceremony  es  vest  if 

the  bridegroom’s  arm,  goes  into  ^ 

tlie  others  'allowing ; signatures  -u  e t < 

^onf;is^"'oi;:;wTng. 

same  carriage,  the  l.ride  being  on  the  hr  <h,- 

hlivlngheenj 

Steady  aini. 

thereto.  D a the  centre  of 

bridegroom  occupy  ■ (.xtrernitieH 

the  long  table.  ^ .,:;;Hy  ila' Ives, 

sliould  be  presided  Kytry- 

if  possible,  one  Iroiii  each  l.imiiy. 
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body  should  endeavour  to  make  the  occa- 
sion as  happy  as  possible.  One  ql  the 
senior  members,  of  either  the  bride  or 
bridegroom’s  family,  should,  some  time 
before  the  breakfast  terminates,  rise,  and 
in  a brief  but  felicitous  manner,  propose 
“ Health  and  happiness  to  the  wedded  pair.’ 

It  is  much  better  to  drink  their  healths 
together  than  separately ; and,  after  a brief 
interval,  the  bridegroom  should  return 
thanks,  which  he  may  do  without  hesi- 
tation, since  no  one  criticises  a speech  on 
such  an  occasion.  A few  words,  feelingly 
expressed,  are  all  that  is  required.  The 
breakfast  generally  concludes  with  the  de- 
parture of  the  married  pair  upon  their 
wedding  tour.  Cards  are  generally  sent  out 
about  a week  or  two  previous  to  the  return 
of  the  travellers,  stating  wdien  the  newly- 
wedded  couple  will  be  “ at  home.’  Biam 
cards  are  now  moat  fashionable,  but  ques- 
tions relative  to  them  ought  to  be  referred 
to  the  person  who  supplies  them,  as  m this 
respect  fashions  are  changing  continually. 
AecentiVm.— IVheu  the  married  pair  have 
returned  from  their  trip,  and  the  day  of 
reception  arrives,  wedding  cake  and  wine 
are  handed  round,  of  which  every  one  par- 
takes, and  each  expresses  some  kind  wish 
for  the  happiness  ot  the  newly-married 
couple  The  bride  ought  not  to  receive 
visitors  without  a mother,  sister,  or  some 
female  friend  being  present,  not  even  if 
her  husband  is  at  home. 
are  prevented,  by  their  pursui  s aud  en- 
ffaD-emeuts,  trom  benijr  present  at  tjiese 
receptions;  when  such  is  the  case.^they 
should  be  represented  by  some  ffid  ^nend 
of  the  family,  and  an  apology  ollered  lor 

the  absence  of  the  principal;  __oot 

WEDGE  — A simple  implement,  of  great 
utility  in  cases  where  an  Dessm 

and  lilUe  motion  are  required.  Ihe  w ed  e 

is  frequently  employed  for  splitting  masses 
of  tinffier  or  stone.  Ships  are  raised  in 
docks  by  wedges  driven  ^ j*' /g® 

Qainetimes  they  have  been  applied  to  re 
store  a declining  edil'ce  to  a perpendicular 
n ^siti  n In  file  annexed  engraving,  A c B 
position.  (.leaving  wood,  and  its  me- 


and  a 
inollier  of 
Ihe 


difTcrcntly  stated,  and  it  is  difficult  to  Bsy 
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positively  what  is  the  exact  power  obtained 
by  the  use  of  the  wedge,  as  it  is  generally 
driven  by  blows  of  a mallet  or  hammer; 
there  can,  however,  be  no  doubt  that  the 
penetrating  power  is  increased  by  increasing 
the  length,  d c,  in  proportion  to  the  breadth, 
A B.  The  wedge,  in  part,  owes  its  value  to 
a.  quality  which,  in  most  machines,  is  a 
diminution  of  their  effect,  that  is,  the  fric- 
tion which  arises  between  it  and  the  sub- 
stance it  divides.  Were  it  not  for  the  im- 
mense friction  which  prevails  in  the  use  of 
the  wedge,  it  would  recede  to  its  original 
position,  between  the  successive  blows,  and 
thus  no  progress  would  be  made.  Instead 
of  this,  however,  the  pressure  and  adhesion 
of  the  surfaces  prevent  the  recoil,  and  thus 
a .succession  of  slight  blows  effect  a result 
which  previously  might  have  been  supposed 
beyond  human  power  to  realise. 

WEEDING. — All  lands  are  more  or  less 
infested  with  weeds,  which  injure  the  crops 
and  vegetation,  by  extracting  the  nourish- 
ment from  the  ground,  and  gfreatly  impede 
the  cultivation  by  spreading  their  entangled 
roots  beneath  the  surface.  The  manure 

f deposited  on  the  soil  is  destined 
exclusively  for  the  support  of  what  is 
meant  to  be  raised,  and  every  useless 
plant,  which  lives  upon  it,  is  so  far 
noxious,  and  ought  to  be  extirpated. 
The  surest  method  of  keeping  away 
weeds  is  to  prevent  thair  growth,  and 
thus  cut  off  the  vicious  produce  at  its 
source.  All  embankments  and  boun- 
daries of  Helds,  and  all  road  sides  in 
the  locality,  should  be  cleared  of  every 
species  of  weed.  It  is  also  desirable 
to  sow  clean  seed,  and  to  use,  if 
possible,  such  as  are  free  from  the 

[seeds  of  noxious  vegetables.  Notwith- 
standing all  ordinary  precautions, 
lands  will  develope  a crop  of  weeds, 
because  some  weeds  will  be  uninjured 

{for  centuries  in  the  soil,  and  the  winds 
will  waft  others  from  great  distances. 
Annuals  and  biennials  maybe  partially 
extirpated  by  a well- wrought  summer 
fallow,  or  if  the  soil  be  light,  by  the 
culture  of  potatoes  or  turnips,  for  the 

I land  in  that  case  is  well  cleaned  in 
spring,  as  w-ell  as  hoed  in  summer. 

I land-hoeing  for  this  purpose  is  some- 
times necessary,  and  the  implement 
known  as  the  weed-hook  as  seen  in  the 
engraving  is  effective.  If,  however,  no 
ordinary  process  of  tousing  and  cleaning 
the  land  ex  tirpate  the  weeds,  the  more  tedious 
and  expensive  operation  of  hand-pulling 
must  be  resorted  to.  Weeds  are  the  insi- 
dious enemies  of  agriculture,  and  it  is  to 
their  subtle  growth  that  tnay  be  ascribed, 
much  of  the  indifference  to  their  exter- 
mination. Slovenliness  is  too  ol'ten  the 
rule;  and  sometimes  lor  the  want  of  the 
expenditure  of  a very  trilling  sum,  whole 
aore.s  are  over- run  with  weeds,  and  re- 
claimed only  by  an  outlay  ol'  many  pounds, 
manure  is  lavished;  whereas,  by  an  un- 
remitting attention  to  the  autumn  stubbles, 
the  task  of  keeping  a clean  soil  is 
comparatively  easy,  less  cultivation  will  be 
required,  and  more  abundant  and  superior 
crops  yielded. 


WEEDS,  Disposal  of. — There  are  three 
methods  of  disposingof  the  vegetable  matter 
of  weeds,  after  the  soil  has  been  pared,  and 
the  refuse  dragged  into  rows  ; First,  to  burn 
the  heaps  and  spread  the  ashes ; second,  to 
mix  lime  with  the  vegetable  matter,  when 
carted  to  some  convenient  spot;  third,  to 
cart  it  tP  the  homestead,  where  it  serves  to 
form  the  bottom  of  the  cattle  yard.  AVith 
regard  to  the  first  plan,  fine  weather  is 
indispensable  to  its  practicability ; but,  when 
this  prevails,  it  is  the  best  and  cheaf>est 
means  of  destroying  all  weeds,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  one  to  be  adopted,  when 
the  soil  is  not  iiable  to  be  injured  by 
the  addition  of  ashes  as  a manure.  With 
regard  to  the  second  method,  in  the  event 
of  rain,  the  application  of  lime  wili  be  the 
most  efficacious  means  of  destroying  the 
vegetable  matter,  and  converting  it  into  a 
valuable  manure.  With  regard  to  the  third, 
the  expense  of  carrying  to  and  fro  is  a 
great  objection.  Some  farmers  send  men 
into  the  stubbles  with  a fork  to  dig  out  the 
patches  of  couch,  which  are  thrown  into  a 
cart,  laid  in  a long  heap  on  the  field,  then 
carted  on  dung,  and  the  whole  being  turned, 
it  is  applied  to  the  next  crop.  This  is  an 
expeditious  method,  but  the  treading  i.a 
detrimental  to  the  land,  and  the  operation 
would  be  better  performed  by  the  scarifier. 

WEEKLY  PROVISION.— The  providing 
for  the  week  is  affected  by  many  causes. 
Thus,  at  a distance  from  market,  numerous 
articles  are  of  necessity  purchased  at  inter- 
vals which  would  be  bought  as  they  are 
wanted,  where  the  proximity  to  good  shops 
admits  of  such  a convenient  mode.  In  the 
country  it  is  often  impossible  to  procure 
butcher’s  meat,  or  even  butter,  except  on 
market-days;  so  that  even  in  the  sultry 
summer  weather,  a stock  sufficient  for  the 
interval  must  either  be  laid  in  at  those 
times,  or  the  articles  must  be  altogether 
dispensed  with.  The  chief  purpose  of  this 
article  is  to  show  the  most  advantageous 
method  of  laying  out  money,  when  the 
income  is  limited.  Supposing,  therefore, 
that  the  annual  amount  to  be  expended 
in  housekeeping  is  i06,  it  may  be  calculated 
that  the  manager  will  have  the  following 
materials  to  work  upon ; namely,  about 
eleven  pounds  of  fresh  and  salt  meat,  twenty 
pounds  of  bread,  three  pouud.s  of  Hour, 
three  shillings’  worth  of  milk,  butter,  and 
cheese,  three  sliillings’  worth  of  grocerj', 
two  shillings’  worth  of  green -grocery ; two 
shillings  for  beer,  and  nmepcnce  per  week 
for  washing  materials.  All  tlie.se  limited 
items  will  necessitate  the  greatest  cure  to 
make  them  meet  the  various  requirements. 
The  great  item  of  expenditure  in  house- 
keeping is  the  daily  dinner,  an  economical 
programme  for  which  will  be  found  as 
follows : — 

Sumlai/.  — Sheep’s  head  roa.sted,  with 
chopped  liver  and  roasted  potatoes. 

Monday.  — Remainder  of  sheep’s  iillic’x 
fried,  with  dish  of  fried  potatoes. 

Tnnday. — Half  a pound  of  bacon,  <'ried 
with  cabbage,  and  eaten  with  bulled  pota- 
toes; suet  pudding.  - 

It>dnei</tfy.— Rouilli,  cabbage,  and  potatoes. 
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Thursday.— Stev^  made  from  beef- skirting, 
and  potatoes. 

Fridai/.— Two  pounds  of  mutton  minced 
with  vegetables. 

Salurdau. — I’ea-soup  made  without  meat, 
fried  potatoes  and  suet  pudding. 

When  a smaller  lamily  requires  a very 
economical  tare,  the  case  is  somewhat  diffi- 
cult, because  less  variety  can  be  obtained 
from  those  joints  which  are  well  known  to 
be  the  only  really  economical  ones.  Kever- 
theless  a good  deal  may  be  effected  by 
management,  as  for  instance  in  the  case  of 
a leg  of  mutton,  from  which  the  dinners  of 
a whole  week  may  be  obtained  without 
having  any  two  dinners  precisely  alike,  aud 
without  extra  cost  in  any  way.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  method  proposed ; — 

Sunday  anil  Monday.  — Cut  some  steaks 
from  off  the  large  end,  and  broil  them. 

Tuesday.— Cnt,  off  the  knuckle  and  boil  it 
with  turnips,  aud  serve  with  caper  sauce. 

ircdnesday.— lake  some  cutlets  from  off 
the  side  next  to  the  knuckle,  and  Iry  with 
egg  and  bread-crumb. 

Thursday. — Bone  and  stuff  the  fillet,  smd 
roast  it.  . , j 

/Vido'/.— Eat  part  cold  with  salad. 

Saturday  —Hash  or  mince  the  remainder. 
Upon  somewhat  similar  principles,  a 
sirloin  of  beef  may  be  treated  in  the  lol- 
lowing  manner  : — 

Sunday.— Cat  off  the  thin  end,  and  stew 
with  carrots,  peas,  and  potatoes, 

Monday.  — Cut  a thin  steak  Irom  off  one 
side,  and  broil  it. 

Tuesday. — Koast.  . , „ 

Wtdv&sday.  lluah  part  of  tlio  rciTiiiinuer. 
yViii«day.— Eat  part  cold.  . 

Friday  and  Saturday.  — Jlince  part  with 

^^ifppcsing  the  amount  set  aside  for  house- 
keeping to  be  one  lunulred  and  lilty  pounds 
a year;  the  housewife  may  lay  in  a weekly 
stock  of  eighteen  pounds  ot  meat,  two 
shillings’  worth  of  fish,  thirty  pounds  ot 
bread,  two  pounds  of  flour,  six  shillings 
worth  of  milk,  butter  and  cheese,  seven 
shillings’  worth  of  grocery,  lour  shillings 
worth  each  of  greengrocery  and  beer,  and 
five  and  si.vpence  to  meet  the  e.xpenses  oi 
the  laundry.  I'ho  eighteen  pounds  of  meat 
may  consist  of  a leg  of  mutton  and  a piece 
of  the  buttock  of  beef,  which,  allowing  lor 
one  day’s  dinner  on  fish,  will  bethree  pounds 
per  day  on  the  wliole.  'I'he  bread  will  allow 
three-quarters  of  a pound  per  meal  per  day, 
with  two  pound.s  of  Hour  during  (he  w'cek  ; 
and  if  the  bread  be  made  at  home,  Ihere 
will  be  an  extra  quantity  ol  iloiir,  oi  a 
saving  to  the  extent  of  about  sixpence. 
'I'he  breakfast  lor  the  children  mu.st  be  con- 
fined to  oatmeal  porridge  or  flour  milk, 
alternately  with  bread  and  butter,  and  bread 
and  dripping,  and  also 
which  lust  item  sixpence  may  be  allowea 
for  breaklast  and  tea,  and  sixpence  lor  the 
sugar  nee,  raisins,  &c.,  used  at  dinner  lor 
puddiiigs.  About  sixpence  or  seveiipence 
is  a bowed  per  day  for  greengrocery  am 
beer  respectively,  which  is  ipiite  siilhcient 
for  these  items.  The  chief  difficulty  is  in 
the  management  ot  the  meat,  which  requires 

urn 


to  be  economized  with  great  care  to  cause 
it  to  go  as  far  as  possible.  The  leg  of  mutton 
and  the  piece  ot  beef  must  each  last  three 
days,  aud  with  a family  of  four  or  five 
children  this  may  be  found  a somewhat 
difficult  task.  But  this  may  be  rendered 


easier  by  employing  puddings  as  an  auxiliary, 
so  that  the  week’s  bill  of  lare  will  be  some- 
what as  follows  : — 

Sunday.— Ceg  of  mutton  roast,  potatoes 
and  greens,  Yorkshire  pudding. 

i/onduy.— Cold  mutton,  potatoes  and  salad, 
rice  pudding. 

yuesAq/.— Hashed  mutton,  fried  potatoes, 
caulitlow'er,  apple  dumpling.s. 

Wednesday.  — Boiled  beef,  carrots  and 
potatoes,  suet  pudding. 

2Vr«riday.— Bea-soup  iriade  from  the  mut- 
ton bones  and  beef  boilings,  fish  and  pota- 
toes, currant  dumplings. 

yrygmy.— Cold  boiled  beef,  potatoes  and 
salad,  bread,  and  batter  pudding. 

yiaim-doH.  — Bubble  and  squeak,  potatoes, 
yeast  dumplings. 

In  tliis  economical  way,  a family  of  chil- 
dren may  be  kept  well-fed  and  in  good 
health,  without  suffering  a particle  of 
waste. 

Until  a housewife  has  gained  some  ex- 
perience in  catering,  it  is  perhaps  better  in 
all  cases  either  to  buy  a week’s  consumption, 
or  that  for  a month,  or  a quarter,  or  halt 
year,  so  that  it  may  be  divided  into  distinct 
portions,  one  of  which  may  be  easily  set 
apart  for  each  week.  This  is  not  possible 
with  all  articles  of  housekeeping,  as  some 
are  perishable,  and  others  are  not  in  such 
great  demand  at  one  time  as  at  another. 
Coals  and  candles,  for  instance,  are  needed 
in  larger  quantities  in  the  winter  than  in 
tlie  summer,  so  that  u.sually  in  tne  latter 
part  of  the  season  one-half,  or  one-third  at 
least,  may  be  subtracted  from  Ihe  weekly 
sum,  and  put  by  to  be  afterwards  added  to 
that  demanded  in  the  winter  months.  The 
remedy,  liowever,  is  simple  enough,  for 
though  the  expenses  of  each  single  week 
are  not  to  be  taken  as  the  exact  lilty- 
secoiid  part  of  the  whole  annual  cost,  yet 
alter  a time  it  will  be  found  that  one  w'eek 
will  correct  anotlier,  and  tliat  the  cost  ol 
lliirteen  will  give  as  nearly  us  may  be  the 
fourth  part'  of  Ihe  year’s  expenses;  and  by 
proceeding  furl  her  on  the  same  principle, 
the  outlay  made  in  four  weeks  will  show, 
though  not  so  accurately,  the  ihirteenth 
part  of  the  annual  expenditure.  Tlie  keep- 
ing ol  a book  lor  the  purpose  of  entering 
the  week's  expenses  is  very  much  to  be 
recommended  ; for  this  purpose  half  a quire 
of  wi  iliiig  paper  will  do,  or  a school  copy- 
book, or  soraetliing  of  tlie  kind— only  ills 
best  to  have  order  in  the  book  as  well  aS 
elsewhere.  There  are  several  publications 
brought  out  Ibr  this  purpose,  in  wliicli  the 
iiaiiie.s  of  tlic  various  articles  of  cmismiip- 
tioii  are  printed  with  columns  opposite  to 
tliem,  in  which  are  to  be  set  down  the 
various  sums  expended  tor  such  articles 
during  the  week.  Say,  lor  instance,  bread: 
oppo.site  to  this  word  you  write  ‘Is.,  or  more 
or  less,  as  the  case  may  be.  Then  meat,  3s. ; 
soap,  5d.;  tea,  is.  fd. ; cofi'eo,  la.;  sugar. 
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9d.,  and  so  on.  When  all  the  purchases  are 
set  down,  then  the  different  sums  are  added 
up,  and  their  total  amount  cast.  In  three 
months  the  history  of  thirteen  weeks’  outlay 
will  be  thus  obtained  ; and  this  acts  bene- 
ficially in  more  ways  than  one,  for,  in  lookin'";' 
over  these  items,  opportunity  is  afforded 
for  reflection,  and  for  correcting  such  ex- 
penditure as  may  be  considered  extravagant, 
excessive,  or  unnecessary. 

WEEVIL. — A beetle  which  generates  a 
larva  very  injurious  to  fruit  and  grain.  To 
destroy  these  insects,  examine  the  suspected 
trees  about  ten  o’clock  at  night,  and  if  the 
beetles  are  discovered,  they  may  be  easily 
caught  by  laying  a newspaper  on  the 
branches,  into  which  the  weevils  will  fall, 
if  the  tree  be  shaken  vigorously.  Toads 
are  very  effectual  in  keeping  down  the 
number  of  these  destructive  creatures. 

WEIGHING  CAGE.— A contrivance 
made  in  the  form  of  a sort  of  open  box  or 
cage,  by  which  any  small  animal,  as  a pig, 
sheep,  calf,  &c.,  may  be  very  easily  and 
expeditiously  weighed,  and  with  sufficient 
accuracy  for  general  purposes.  It  is  con- 
structed with  a strong  wooden  frame  and 
steel  centres,  in  which  the  pivots  of  the 
lever  are  hung ; and  upon  the  short  side  of 
the  lever  is  suspended  a coop,  surrounded 
by  strong  network,  in  which  the  animal 
intended  to  be  weighed  is  placed.  The 
point  of  suspension  is  connected  with  the 
coop  by  means  of  two  curved  iron  rods, 
which  at  the  same  time  form  the  head  of  it ; 
a common  scale  being  hung  on  the  longer 
side  of  the  lever. 

WEIGHING  MACHINE.— A weighing 
machinenvell  adapted  for  ordinary  purposes, 
and  generally  used  as  a convenient  con- 
trivance, consists  of  a scale,  which  lies  close 
on  a cross-piece.  The  weights  are  put  into 
a square  dish,  and  when  it  descends  it  gives 
the  weight  required.  The  annexed  figure 


represents  a weighing  machine  generally 
used  I'or  domestic  purposes,  where  larger 
and  heavier  articles  arc  to  be  weif^hed. 


WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES.  — The 
following  tables  exhibit  some  of  the  most 
important  measures  of  weight : — 

Avoirdupois  Weight. 

27Tl-32grs.  = Idr. 

ISdrs.  = loz. 

I60ZS.  = lib. 

28lbs.  = iqr. 

4qrs.  = icwt. 

20c  wt.  = 1 ton. 

This  weight  is  used  in  almost  all  commercial 
transactions,  and  in  the  common  dealings  of 
life. 


Particular  Weights  Belonging  to 
THIS  Division. 


8lbs. 

= 1 stone,  used  for  meat  or  fish. 

71bs. 

= 1 clove,  cwi. 

gr. 

lb. 

14lbs. 

= 1 stone  = 0 

0 

14 

2 stones 

= 1 tod  = 0 

1 

0 

6.3  tods 

= 1 wey  = 1 

2 

14 

2 weys 

= 1 sack  = 3 

1 

0 

12  sacks 

1 last  = 39 

0 

0 

The  above  is  used  in  the  wool  trade.  A 
pack  of  wool  contains  240lbs.  A truss  of 
hay  weighs  561bs. ; and  of  straw  36lbs.  A 
stone  of  glass  is  5lbs. ; a seam  21  stones. 

Slbs.  = 1 clove. 

32  cloves  1 wey  in  Esse.x. 

42  cloves  — 1 w-ey  in  Suffolk. 

36lbs.  = 1 firkin. 

The  above  weights  are  used  for  cheese  and 
butter. 

Troy  ATeight. 

24grs.  = 1 pennyweight. 

20dwts.  -=  loz. 

120ZS.  = lib. 

These  are  the  denominations  of  troy  weight, 
when  used  for  weighing  gold,  silver,  and 
precious  stones,  except  diamonds.  But  troy 
weight  is  also  used  by  apothecaries  for 
compounding  medicines,  and  by  them  the 
ounce  is  divided  into  eight  drachms,  and  the 
drachm  into  three  scruples,  so  that  the 
latter  is  equal  to  twenty  grains.  For 
scientific  purposes  the  grain  only  is  used, 
and  sets  of  weights  are  constructed  in 
decimal  procession  from  10,000  grains  down- 
wards to  one-hundredth  of  a grain.  By 
comparing  the  number  of  grains  in  the 
avoirdupois  or  troy  pound  and  ounce  re- 
spectiveV.  it  appears  that  the  troy  pound  is 
less  than  the  avoirdupois  in  the  proportion 
of  fourteen  to  seventeen  nearly,  but  the 
troy  ounce  is  greater  than  the  avoirdupois, 
in  the  proportion  of  seventy-nine  to  seventy- 
two  nearly.  The  carat  used  for  weighing 
diamonds  is  3^  grains.  The  term,  however, 
when  used  to  express  the  lineue.ss  of  gold, 
has  a relative  meaning  only.  Every  mass 
of  alloyed  gold  is  supposed  to  be  divided 
into  twenty-four  equal  parts ; thus,  the 
standard  for  coin  is  twenty- two  carats  fine, 
that  is,  it  consists  of  twenty-two  jiarts  of 
pure  gold  and  two  parts  of  alloy.  What  is 
called  the  new  standard,  used  for  watch- 
cases,  &o.,  is  eighteen  carats  line. 
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Apotuecahixs  Weight. 

1 grain  = 1 0978  gr.  avoir. 

20  grains  = 1 scruple  = 2194  „ 

3 scruples  = 1 drachm  = 65  32  „ 

8 drachma  = 1 ounce  ^ 526  628  „ 

12  tuuces  = 1 pound  = .. 

130Z.  2dr.  iscr.  9jgr.  avoird. 

Measures  used  by  Apothecaries. 

1 minim  = 0 05915  of  a millilitre. 

20  minims  = 1 Iluid  scruple. 

3 fluid  scruples  = 1 fluid  drachm. 

8 fluid  drachms  = 1 fluid  ounce. 

20  fluid  ounces  = 1 pint. 

8 pints  = 1 gallon. 

A few  brief  notices  of /’ora'cn  Weights  and 
Measures  are  given  herewicn,  as  they  are 
often  useful  while  reading  industrial  statics 
of  foreign  countries: — . 

France.— The  new  French  system  is  called 
metrical,  as  derived  from  the  measurement 
of  the  earth.  Its  first  measure,  the  metre, 
ia  presumed  to  be  the  teii-niillionth  part  ot 
a line  drawn  from  the  pole  to  the  equator, 
and  is  39-37079  English  inches.  All  the 
multiples  and  subdivisions  of  every  measure 
are  decimal,  and  are  formed  by  the  same 
nrettxes  For  10,  100,  1000,  10,000,  the  Greek 
syllables  deca,  liecto,  kilo,  and  muria  are 
nretixed;  and  for  tenths,  hundredths,  and 
thousandths,  the  Latin  syllables  dea,  centi, 
milli.  Greek  prefl.xes  indicate  inultiplioa- 
tion,  Latin  prefixes  division.  Ihus,  the 
hectometre  is  100  metres,  and  the  cen- 
timetre the  hundredth  part  of  f 
The  metre  being  thus  setUed,  the  other 
fundamental  measures  are  formed  as  fol- 
lows  For  surface  or  area,  the  arc,  whicli 
is  a decametre  square,  or  100  square  metres 
or  -02471143  of  an  English  acre,  or  3-9538 
Entrhsh  perches.  For  solidity  the  stere,  or 
cubic  metre.  35  32  cubic  feet  English,  or 
020-09687  imperial  gallons  English.  lor 
hnuid  measures,  the  litre,  or  cubic  decimetre, 
•22009687  of  an  Imperial  gallon,  or  a verjf, 
little  more  than  a pint  and  three-qiiartei  s 
English.  For  weight,  the  cjramme,  a.  cubic 
centimetre  of  distilled  water  at  the  freezing 
noirit  -00220606  of  an  Eiiglisli  pound  avoir- 
dupois, or,  roughly,  50  kilogrammes  make  a 

proper,  gold  and 
silver  are  weighed  by  the  Viennu  marc  oi 
4333  grain.s.  I'he  p/and  is  1 -23510.  ay>"'  n- 
pois.  The  melzen  is  l'69l  of  the  , 

Ushel:  the is  71-24  bushels. 

fhalf  the  short  ell),  is  .ll  *'*'!  inches.  Ihe 
long  ell  is  24  inches.  . 

/letyium.-The  French  metrical  system. 
Constantinople.-The  chcquee  is 
The  oke  is  2 H32lbs.  avoirdupois.  I ht  iiWuc 
<drv).  is  7 296  gallons.  The  almwl  is  1 150  of 
the  English  gallon.  The  pike  is  27  inches. 
Denmark  'I'he  pound  for  gold  and  silver 

Is  7266  grains.  The  cornmercial  p'mnd  w 

l-1028lbs  avoirdupois.  The  barrel  is  3 8264 
buS  I tie  is  1-701  of  the  English 

"allon  The  font  or  half-e.ll,  is  the  Hhineland 
loot  of  12  356  English  inches.  'Ihe  toende  of 

^^^mrma^aTd  Leghorn.— The  cantaro  is  150 
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pounds  of  -74S64lbs.  avoirdupois  each.  The 
stojo  is  -6702  of  the  English  bushel.  The 
barile  is  10-033  gallons.  The  braccio  is  22-98 
English  inches.  The  saccata  is  1 acre  36 

^^EranX-Vorf— For  gold  and  silver,  the  Cologne 
marc,  'ihecommon  pound  is  103lbs.  avoirdu- 
pois. The  centner  is  112-25lbs.  avoirdupois. 
The  malter  is  2 9705  bushels.  The  o/im  is 
32'454  gallons.  The  foot  is  11-27  inches,  the 
ell  21-24  inches.  ^ j 

Genoa. — 'I'he  pound  sottile  for  gold  and 
silver  is  4891-5  grains.  The  pound  grosso  is 
•76875lbs.  avoirdupois.  The  mina  is  3 321 
bushels.  The  mezzarola  is  32  57  gallons. 
The  palma  is  9 725  inches. 

Hamburg.— The  Cologne  marc  is  3608  grains. 
The  pound  Iron  is  2 marcs ; but  the  commercial 
BOKJid  is  1 068lbs.  avoirdupois.  The  last  ot 
wheat  (30  sheffeU)  is  10  9 quarters.  Hie  atim 
is  31  '5  gallons.  The /oo<  is  11-280  inches. 
The  scheffel  of  land  is  1 acre  6 perches. 

Holland.— The  marc  is  3798  grains;  the 
pound  is  2 marcs;  hixt  the  commercial  pound 
IS  l-0S93lbs.  avoirdupois.  The  last  is  10^31 
quarters.  The  aam  is  34-16  gallons.  The 
Hhineland  foot  is  12-36  inches.  The  RhmeUnd 
perch  is  12  Rhineland  feet  ; and  the  Rhine- 
land morgen  or  acre  is  2 acres  16  perches. 

Ldheck.—Tor  gold  and  f ‘ 

burg.  The  commercial  pound  is  1 0686lps. 
avoirdupois.  The  sheffel  is  -92  of  the  x^nglish 
bushel.  The  ahm  31  85  gallons.  The  foot  or 
M/-CH  is  11-346  inches. 

Malta.— 'Ihe  pound  lor  gold  and  silver  is 
4886  grains.  Ttie  commercial  pound  is  l-745ms. 
avoirdupois.  The  salmci  is  7 968  bushels  The 
foot  is  iri6?  inches.  Ihe  canna  (8  palmi),  is 

819  inches.  . rruz. 

iJilaa.-The  mark  is  3627  grains.  The 
pound  sottile  is  72  06lbs.  avoirdupois;  the 
pound  grosso  is  l'682lbs.  avoirdupois.  The 
moggio  (37  quartari)  is  4 0234  ^he 

brenla  (12  quartari)  is  15-71  gallons.  The 

braccio  is  23  42  inches.  The  metrical  system 

ivl(^/es°— The  pound  for  gold  and  ® 

4950  grains.  'I'he  cantaro  ^ 

avoirdupois  ; the  cantaro  piccolo  106  Pounds 
avoirdupois.  The  tomolo  is  1407  ol  the  hiUg 
hsh  3icl  The  barile  is  9 172  gallons. 
The  palmo  is  10  38  inches.  'Ihe  moggia  is 

Tim  7Hoyo  is  22  39  bushels,  llie  almude  is 

- W07  -rallons.  The  foot  is  12  944  inches. 

Frusria.-The  Cologne  marc  6609  gra^ 

2 marcs  are  a commercial  'pound,  or  1 03111D8. 
avSpois.  The  scheffel  is  1-6110  of  the 
Ehmdish  bushel.  The  c.mcr  is  16  11  gallons. 
The  foot  is  1*2  360  inches;  the  e// two-thirds 
ol  a metre.  Tlie  morgen  or  acre,  is  2 roods, 

'^flome!— The  pound  is  5234  grains,  or  -tinlbs 
mirdupois.  The  ruhbio  (4  garte)  is  » 1012 


ris!ml8.^°‘The"  'barile  ' (32  ' boltcalC  is  r2_F4l 
Ballons.  The  fool  is  1T72  inches.  The 
builder's  canna  of  10  palms,  is  lyA, 

/iwsia. -There  is  hut  sme  pound,  9 I261bs. 
avoirdupois.  The  poor/  is  36lbs.  avoirdupois 
The  c/iertirert  is  5'7698  bushels.  Ihevcdrois 
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^7048  gallons.  The  inch  is  the  same  as  in 
England  ; the  arshine  is  28  inches  ; the  foot 
js  13-75  inches,  but  the  English  foot  is  in 
common  use.  The  Russian  verst,  or  icerst  is 
0-664  (or  about  two-thirds)  of  an  English 
mile.  The  dcssentia  is  2 acres,  2 roods.  32 
perches. 

Sardinia. — Adopts  the  French  metrical 
system. 

For  gold  and  silver,  tlie  Coiogne 
marc,  ihe  commercial  pound  is  1 020t!b= 
avoirdupois. 

The  Dresden  tcispel  (24  schefels)  is  69-85 
Dusneis;  theXci>£(c  wispel  is  91-747  bushels, 
the  Dresden  eimcr  is  14  89  gallons  ; the  Deipzic 
16-75  gallons.  The  Dresden  foot  i.s 
11  14  inches;  the  Leipzic  foot  is  11 13  inches. 

^ acre,  l rood,  18  perches. 
iSici/y.— The  pound  is  71bs.  avoirdupois, 
ihe  cantaro  grosso  is  192-5lbs.  avoirdupois  - 
the  cantaro  sottile  is  I75lbs.  avoirdupois.  The 
salnia  grossa  is  9-46bushels  ; the salmggenerale 
sa/ma  of  wine  is  1923 
Vt^s.lhepalnw  is  9-5  inches. 

Smyrna.— The  chequee  is  495  grains.  The 
u avoirdupois.  'The  killow 

18  11  3 gallons.  The;?/■i^;e  is  27  inches. 

Spain. — The  Castilian  ma?-c  for  gold  and 
grains ; the  commercial  pound  is 
tlm  The/onrsra  is  1 -55  of 

arroba  of  wine 
IS  3 538  gallons.  The  foot  11-128  inches ; the 

w inches.  The/unesrada  (for  corn 
land)  IS  1 acre,  21  perches. 

'The  mmt  marc  is  3252  grains, 
ihe  commercial  pound  is  -9376lbs.  avoirdupois, 
ihe  dry  lunna  is  4-028  bushels  ; the  liquid 
tunna  is  48  kanns  of  -5756  of  the  English 

m^eheq  °r  half-ell  is  11-684 

tunneland  is  1 acre,  35  perches. 

sysrem''^’'"'^  French  metrical 

arfthose^w^r‘~F®.qK^^^^  measures 

of  England  before  the  introduction 

0*  jhe  imperial  standard. 

WEIGHTS  AJMD  MEASURES  Lecat 

own,  pos- 

weights  and  measures,  are  held 
Msponsible  lor  their  integritj'.  An  Act  of 
provides  that  every  person  who 
wwi  any  weights  or  measures 

unimt  ‘*®‘joient,  or  otherwise 

unjust,  shall,  on  conviction,  forfeit  a sum 

pounds.  To  ensure  the 
nnfi  weights  and  measures  as  much  as 
“ government  inspectors  are 
«npowered  to  enter  the 
P‘U'®ou®  “®'ng  weights  in  the 

lav^unni.mi,-'*'*"^  '‘"pound  them,  and 

WOM  r '■1°"  the  oflender. 

earth  - auJTv"^  vertical  e.Kcavation  in  the 
trate  “ '^‘‘P‘*‘  “8  to  pene- 

and  mos’t^rnq  ®‘''''‘tuni  charged  with  water, 

?eserwir  i Mh?.  .'.““I*  ‘‘‘"‘P'"'  to  form  a 
cscrvoir  in  this  striitum  or  in  that  beneath 

It  ilie  (orm  of  the  well  is  i»en  .r,.iiv 


well  18  not  very  deep,  and  is  in  firm  ground 
this  casing  18  built  from  the  bottom  to  the 
top,  after  the  excavation  is  finished;  but 
When  the  soil  is  loose,  the  excavation  deep 
or  Its  diameter  considerable,  it  is  built  on 
the  top  in  zones,  sometimes  separated  bv 
horizontal  sections  of  thin  oak  boards. 
Which,  With  proper  management,  sink  down 
as  the  excavation  proceeds.  AVells  are  of 
tvvo  kinds:— 1.  Common  shallow  -wells 
which  are  often  only  reservoirs.  2.  Artesian 
wells,  or  constantly  flowing  wells,  depend- 
ing upon  a high  source.  Shallow  wells 
often  penetrate  a thin  stratum  or  two,  A A, 
and  enter  another  of  sand  or  some  porous 
substance  b e,  in  svhich  water  is  contained. 


When  this  stratum  is  pierced,  svator  an- 
pears,  and  is  called  a spring.  Should  tins 
not  communicate  with  any  higher  source 
Hie  water  that  drains  into  the  well  sunk 
down  to  e will  not  rise  upwards,' and  there- 
lore  It  is  necessary  to  sink  this  well  deeper, 
so  as  to  form  a reservoir  for  the  water  that 
runs  into  it  from  the  stratum  b.  In  some 
cases,  the  well  is  a mere  tank,  into  which 
the  water  may  ooze  from  the  gravel  on  the 
sui-iace.  An  Artesian  well  is"a  well  sunk 
down  to  some  stratum  fed  by  a high  source. 
>Vnen  the  stratum  with  water  is  arrived  at 
and  pierced,  the  water  suddenlv  rises  in  the 
well  as  high  as  the  source  of  the  .spring 
which  may  even  be  higher  than  the  ground 
where  the  well  is  sunk,  and  then  the  water 
will  pour  out  as  a fountain  or  overflow. 
A great  variety  of  methods  of  raising  water 
li-om  wells  has  been  practised  at  different 
tunes  and  in  various  countries,  each  of 
winch  may  have  some  convenience  or  ad- 
vantage to  the  locality,  and  other  circum- 
stances. The  lever  and  bucket,  is  one  of  the 
most  primitive  of  these  contrivances.  A long 
pole,  supported  by  a post,  acts  as  a lever  to 
raise  the  bucket;  and  from  the  end  ofthe 
lever  the  water  may  be  raised  even  by  a 
child,  with  very  trifling  exertion,  but  it 
Is  only  calculated  for  those  cases  n-here  the 
water  is  very  near  the  surface.  It  may  be 
coustructed  by  any  person  who  can  make  a 
lever  and  upright  post.  The  next  method 
13  the  bucket  raised  by  a windlass.  When 
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the  well  is  very  deep,  or  a large  supply  of 
water  is  wanted,  this  may  be  assisted  by 
machinery  turned  by  any  of  the  ordinary 
powers.  An  old,  but  ingenious  mode  ot 
raising  water  from  a well  to  the  upper  part 
of  a house  may  not  be  unworthily  adopted. 

A post  is  fixed  close  to  the  well ; this  is 
connected  by  a fixed  cord  wdth  the  window 
or  other  opening  in  the  upper  part  ot  the 
house  where  the  water  is  to  be  introduced 
On  this  cord  a wooden  collar  is  placed,  and 
slides  freelv  from  one  end  to  the  other ; 
the  bucket 'rope  is  put  through  the  ho  e m 
the  collar,  and  over  a pulley  in  the  window, 
and  thus  the  bucket  is  raised,  first  perpen- 
dicularly from  the  water  in  the  well  till  it 
comes  in  contact  with  the  collar,  when,  the 
power  being  continued,  the  collar  shdes 
^ong  the  fixed  rope,  till,  together  with  the 
bucket,  they  reach  the  operator  in  the  win- 
dow. A chain  of  buckets  consists  ot  a 
number  of  these  receptacles  fastened  to  a 
chain  or  rope,  the  two  ends  of  which  are 
united;  the  chain  goes  over  a wheel  and 
hangs  down  into  the  well,  with  its  buckets 
having  their  mouths  downwards  as  they 
descend.  On  arriving  there,  the  buckets 
become  filled  with  water,  and,  by  the  turning 
of  the  wheel  and  the  motion  of  the  chain, 
thev  are  brought  up,  while  those  on  the 
other  side  of  the  chain  go  down  empty. 
The  endless  rope  is  a most  simple  conni- 
vance for  raising  a small  quantity  of  water. 
A coil  of  soft  hemp  rope  is  made  to  pass 
over  a wheel  at  top,  and  another  at  the 
bottom  of  a well.  The  rope  is  put  in  motion 
bv  a handle,  and  so  much  water  adheres 
to  it  in  rising  that  it  is  sufficient  to  make  a 
constant  small  stream,  fo 
water  from  descending  again  with  the  rope, 
it  is  maije  to  pass  through  a tube  at  the 
top  to  squeeze  off  the  water. 

WELSH  ALE.— Pour  on  four  bushels  of 
fine  pale  malt,  twenty-oue  gallons  ot  hot 
water  ibut  not  boiling).  Let  it  stand  for 
three  hours  closely  covered;  in  the  mydn 
time,  infuse  two  pounds  of  hops  in  a Jittle 
hot  water,  run  the  wort  upon  tliern,  and  boil 
the  whole  for  three  hours,  then  strain  oil 
the  hope. 

WELSH  PUDDINGS.— Take  four  egg.s, 
and  an  equal  weight  of  butter,  flour,  and 
sugar.  Whisk  the  eggs  for  ton  minutes,  or 
until  they  appear  extremely  light;  then  add 
the  sugar  by  degrees,  and  continue  the 
whisking  for  four  or  five  minutes ; next 
strew  ill  the  flour,  also  gradiia  ly,  and  when 
it  i.s  smoothly  blended  with  the  other 
ingredients,  pour  the  butter  to  tbym 
siJiall  portions,  beating  each  P'’'"*’*'’? 
until  all  traces  of  it  have  .'''^^ppeared.  u 
should  be  previously  just  liquefied  with  the 
least  po.ssible  degree  of  heat:  this  may  be 

effected  by  putting  it  into  a 'veU- warm 


saucepan,  and  shaking  round  jmtii  it  i-s 
dissoh’cd.  A few  grains  of  salt  slioiild  be 
thrown  in  witli  the  flour,  and  tlio  '‘ind  of 
half  a lemon  rasped  on  sugar  or  grated,  )iit 
in  lieu  of  this,  pounded  mace  or  any  otlie^ 
flavouring  may  be  substituted.  1 our  t c 
miX-e  directly  it  is  ready  ? well- 
buttered  cups,  and  bake  the  puddings  for 
1003 


about  twenty-five  minutes.  They  should  he 
served  with  wine  sauce.  ^ . ♦ 

Eggs,  4 ; flour,  sugar,  and  butter,  oi 
weight  equal  to  the  eggs ; salt,  a few 
grains  ; flavouring,  to  taste. 

WELSH  RABBIT,  OR  RAREBIT.  — 
Toast  a slice  of  bread  on  both  sides  and 
butter  it;  toast  a slice  of  G-loucester  cheese 
on  one  side,  and  lay  that  next  the  bread, 
and  toast  the  other  with  a salamander ; rub 
mustard  over,  and  serve  very  hot,  and 
covered. 

WEN.— A chronic  tumour,  though  chiefly 
confined  to  the  disease  of  the  glands  of  the 
throat  known  as  goitre.  — See  Tumours, 
Throat. 

WESTPHALIA  HAM,  TO  Cure.— Kub 
each  ham  well  with  an  ounce  and  a half  ot 
pounded  saltpetre,  and  an  equal  quantity 
of  coarse  brown  sugar.  The  following  day, 
boil  in  a quart  of  strong  stale  beer  or  porter, 
a pound  of  bay  salt,  the  sam.e  of  common 
salt,  half  a pound  of  coarse  brown  sugar, 
of  pounded  black  pepper  and  cloves  an 
ounce  each,  and  a small  bit  of  sal  prunella. 
Pour  it  boiling  hot  over  the  ham,  and  let 
it  lie  a fortnight,  rubbing  and  turning  it 
twice  or  thrice  daily,  when  it  should  be 
smoked  for  a fortnight. 

WET-NURSE,  Choice  OF.— In  the  selec- 
tion of  a wet  nurse  there  is  some  difficult, 
since  there  are  not  always  mothers  who 
have  been  bereaved  of  their  babies,  or  one 
who  has  milk  and  strength  sufficient  for 
two  infants.  Many  points  are  to  be  con- 
sidered in  making  this  choice.  The  age  ot 
the  foster-parent  should  not  exceed  thirty 
years,  nor  should  her  milk  be  more  tb^ 
three  months  old.  She  should  be  m healtl^ 
free  from  scorbutic  or  scrofulous  taints,  and 
from  cutaneous  scurf  or  eruptions,  cleanly 
in  her  person,  and  extremely  nea.  and. 
orderly  in  her  management  of  whatever 
concerns  the  infant.  She  must  be  sober 
and  temperate,  for  persons  addicted  to  the 
habitual  use  of  stimulants  and  intoxicating 
drinks  are  not  suitable  for  nurses  ; the  diec 
should  be  wholesome,  and  neither  scanW 
nor  too  full.  The  best  evidence  of  freedom 
from  taint  of  specific  disea.se  in  the  habit 
of  a wet-nurse,  wil'  be  furnished  by  hm 
freedom  from  cutaneous  eruption^s,  from 
sore  throat  and  other  raucous  affections; 
having  a cheerful  and  contented  expression 
oi  couiitcnance.  a healthy-tinted  skim  c le^ 
voice,  sound  teetli,  sweet  breath,  and  healthy 
lunctions.  Her  infant  should  he  found  to 
be  plump,  rounded,  conlenteil,  with  smooth 
skill  clean  mouth,  unobs'.ructed  nostrils, 
and  dependent  upon  the  food  of  the  breast 
alone.  Should  there  still  remain  any  doubt 
ns  to  the  suitableness  ot  the  wet-nurse, 
the  te.stimony  of  a medical  mau  as  to  the 
nutritive  properties  of  the  milk,  and  general 
fitness,  should  be  solicited. 


WIIALERONE.— This  matpriiil  is  very 
useful  for  a variety  of  purposes  ; its  com- 
bined properties  of  pliniicy  nud  strength, 
rendering  it  well  ndnptcil  to  enter  into  the 
articles  of  manufacture  which  require  to  be 
so  made. 
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WHAT-NOT.— This  somewhat  eccentric 
giame  is  given  to  an  article  of  furniture, 
*uch  as  seen  in  the  engraving ; it  is 


designed  as  an  elegant  and  convenient  stand 
for  drawing  rooms,  on  which  to  place 
miscellaneous  articles. 

WHEAT.— This  is  the  most  important  of 
all  grains,  and  its  varieties  are  numerous. 
A general  division  of  wheat  is  made  into 
white  and  red,  with  several  shades  between, 
and  winter  and  summer.  Winter  wheat 
may  be  brought  into  the  nature  of  summer, 
by  altering  the  time  of  sowing.  If  winter 
wheat  be  sown  at  the  period  for  putting 
summer  wheat  into  the  ground,  in  the 
course  of  two  seasons  the  winter  will  become 
of  a similar  habit  as  the  summer,  and  the 
same  process  will  bring  a summer  wheat  to 
a winter  one.  In  general,  the  fine  white 
wheats  are  preferred  to  the  brown  and  red  ; 
hut  the  latter  is  most  profitable  for  wet 
adhesive  soils  and  unfavourable  climates, 
on  account  of  its  hardness  and  ripening 
early.  The  variety  of  wheat  most  profitable 
to  be  produced,  must  depend  upon  the 
nature  of  the  soil,  as  land  which  has 
produced  an  indifferent  crop  of  one  kind, 
may  yield  an  abundant  crop  of  another  kind  ■ 
and  the  land  is  frequently  found  to  yield 
better  crops  if  the  varieties  be  alternately 
changed.  The  richer  description  of  clays 
and  strong  loams  are  tlie  best  adapted  for 
the  production  of  wheat;  but,  if  properly 
cultivated  and  well  manured,  any  variety  of 
these  two  soils  will  produce  excellent  crops 
of  this  grain.  Good  wheat  land  ought 
always  to  possess  a large  quantity  of  clay, 
and  little  sand  ; for  although  light  soils  may 
be  made  to  produce  good  crops,  yet  strong 
clay  lands  in  general  yield  the  heaviest 
grain.  Ihe  season  for  sowing  wheat  is 
necessarily  rt./ulaied  by  the  state  of  the 
land  as  well  as  of  the  season  ; on  which 
account  it  is  not  always  in  the  grower’s 
power  to  choose  the  tnoment,  he  would 
prefer.  Alter  tallow,  as  the  season  allows, 
it  may  be  sown  Irom  the  end  of  August  till 
the  middle  of  November.  On  wet  clays  it 
is  nroper  to  sow  as  early  as  possible,  us 
such  soils,  when  thoroughly  drenched  with 


moisture  in  autumn,  are  seldom  in  a proper 
state  for  harrowing  till  the  succeeding 
spring.  In  the  opinion  of  many  experienced 
husbandmen,  the  best  season  for  sowing 
wheat,  whether  on  fallow,  rag-fallow,  or 
ploughed  clover  stubble,  is  from  the  begin- 
ning of  September  till  the  20th  of  October ; 
but  this  must  depend  on  the  state  of  the 
soil  and  the  weather.  On  dry  gravelly 
loams,  in  good  condition,  after  a clover  crop, 
and  well  prepared,  wheat  may  be  sowm  till 
the  end  of  November.  After  turnips,  when 
the  crop  is  consumed  or  led  off,  and  the 
ground  can  be  properly  ploughed,  wheat 
may  be  sown  any  time  betwixt  the  1st  of 
February  and  the  middle  of  March  ; and  it 
is  customary  to  plough  and  sow  the  land  in 
successive  portions  as  fast  as  the  turnips 
are  consumed.  It  is  only  on  turnip  soil  of  a 
ood  quality,  verging  towards  loam,  and  in 
igh  condition,  that  winter  wheat,  sown  in 
spring,  can  be  cultivated  with  success. 
When  circumstances  a»e  favourable,  how- 
ever, it  will  generally  happen  that  such 
lands,  when  wheat  is  not  too  often  repeated, 
w’ill  nearly  produce  as  many  bushels  of 
wheat  as  barley.— See  Corn. 

WHEAT  PICKLING.  — A process  by 
which  wheat  is  prepared  for  sowing,  is 
conducted  as  follows  : — For  some  two  or 
three  weeks  let  a tub,  be  placed  to 
receive  a quantity  of  charaber-lye,  and 
whenever  the  ammonia  is  ascertained  to  be 
disengaged  from  the  lye,  it  is  ready  for  use. 
It  is  better  that  the  ammonia  should  be  of 
such  stre  ngth  as  to  cause  the  eyes  to  smart 
and  water  be  added  to  dilute  it,  than  that 
the  lye  should  be  used  fresh.  This  tub 
should  be  removed  to  the  straw- barn,  as 
also  the  wheat  in  sacks  to  be  pickled,  and 
part  of  the  floor  swept  clean,  to  be  ready  for 
the  reception  of  the  wheat.  Let  two 
baskets  be  provided,  capable  of  holding 
easily  about  half  a bushel  of  wheat  each, 
these  baskets  having  handles  standing  up-, 
right  above  the  rim.  Pour  the  wheat  into 
the  basket,  from  the  sack,  and  dip  the 
basketful  of  wheat  into  the  tub  of  lye,  as 
far  down  as  completely  to  cover  the  wheat, 
the  upright  handles  of  the  baskets  preventing 
the  hands  of  the  operator  being  immersed 
in  the  lye.  After  remaining  in  the  liquid 
for  a few  seconds,  lift  up  the  basket,  let  the 
surplus  liquid  run  out  of  it,  and  then  place 
it  upon  the  drainer,  which  stands  on  the 
empty  tub,  so  that  the  liquid  may  drip  to 
its  fullest  extent,  till  the  empty  basket  is 
filled  with  wheat  and  dipped  in  tlie  tub. 
Now  empty  the  drained  basket  of  its 
wheat  on  to  the  floor  ; and  as  every  basket- 
ful is  emptied,  riddle  a little  slaked  caustic 
lime  upon  the  wheat,  through  a wire  wheat 
riddle.  Thus  all  the  wheat  wanted  at  one  • 
time  is  pickled  and  emptied  on  the  floor, 
when  the  pickled  and  limed  heap  Is  turned 
over  and  over  aga>n,  till  the  wiiole  mass 
appears  uniform.  Tlie  mi.xiug  by  turning  is 
best  managed  as  follows  : — Let  two  men  be 
each  provided  with  a square  shovel,  and  Let 
them  turn  over  the  heap,  one  beuiing  the 
helve  of  his  shovel  in  the  right  hand  and 
the  other  in  his  leit — boili  inak.ng  the 
shovels  meet  in  thin  edges  up  ii  i "o' floor, 
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under  one  end  of  the  heap  of  wheat,  and,  on 
lifting  each  shovelful  of  wheat,  turn  it  over 
behind  them,  proceeding  thus  by  shovelfuls, 
to  the  other  end  of  the  heap.  Let  the 
operators  return  in  a similar  manner  in  the 
opposite  direction,  and  sufficiently  often  to 
cause  the  heap  of  wheat  to  be  completely 
mixed  and  dried  with  the  lime.  The  pickled 
wheat  is  then  put  into  sacks,  and  carried  to 
the  field  in  carts. 

WHEAT- EAR.— A bird  very  common  in 
England,  and  especially  at  certain  seasons, 
when  it  irequents  newly-tilled  grounds,  and 
is  a close  attendant  on  the  plough  in  search 
of  insects  and  small  worms,  which  are  its 
principal  food.  In  length,  the  \Hiite-ear  is 
about  five  inches  and  a half.  The  bill  is 
black ; eyes  hazel ; over  the  eyes,  cheek,  and 
ears,  is  a broad  black  streak,  and  above  it  a 
line  of  white  ; the  top  of  the  head,  Lmaer 
part  of  the  neck,  and  the  back,  are  bluish 
gray;  the  wing -coverts  and  quills  aie 
dusky,  edged  with  rusty  white;  the  legs  imd 
feet  are  b ack.  The  wheat-ear  breeds  under 
shelter  of  a tuft  or  clod,  in  newly- ploughed 
lands  or  under  stones,  and  sometimes  in  old 
rabbit-burrows.  In  some  parts  of  England, 
large  numbers  are  taken  in  snares  made  of 
horse- hair,  placed  beneath  the  turf.  These 
birds  are  also  known  by  the  name  of 

orWan^.^T  ears,  to  Dhess.— These  may 
be  dressed  in  the  same  manner  as  larks  ; 
or  when  trussed  for  roasting,  brush  each 
bird  over  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg.  or  what  is 
better,  dip  them  in  batter ; roll  them  in 
fine  bread-crumbs,  and  spit  them  on 
•wooden  or  silver  skewer,  a dozen  upon  each 
When  spitted,  brush  them  again  with  the 
egg,  and  dredge  them  with  the  bread 
crumbs;  tie  the  skewers  upon  a RP't- 
roast  them  before  a brisk  fire  basting  all 
the  time  with  fresh  butte^  they  will  take 
about  twelve  minutes.  They  should  be 
dressed  the  same  day  on  which  they  are 
If  i 1 1 p fl 

W II  E E L R A R R O W.-A  well-known 
implement  used  in  the  ' 

ture,  horticulture,  and  lor  building  pur- 
poses.-See  Raurow.  This 

WIIEELRARROW  L.VDHEU.  — Hiis 
utensil  comprises  a wheelbarrow  and  a 
ladder.  Half  the  ladder,  a,  may  either 


remain  on  the  barrow  ''''‘I"®!  ''keml'doVu 
will  serve,  by  its  pressure,  to  keep  uown 
anv  li"'nt  bulky  matter,  such  as  pea  haulms  , 
o?  it  7.1  ly  be  removed  altogether  by  with- 
drawing Hie  boit,  c 11.  A man  atamlmg  on 
tlie  third  step,  and  bolding  with  one  hand 
bv  what  tonus  the  tram  of  the  harroiv,  may 
easily  gather  fruit  or  (lowers  at  the  height 
of  ten  or  twelve  leet  from  the  ground. 
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WHEELS.— These  parts  of  a vehicle  are 
usually  made  of  a number  of  pieces  of  ash, 
with  a centre-piece  of  oak  called  the  nave, 
twelve  radiating  spokes,  and  an  i^o^ 

The  axle  is  the  most  important  part  ot  the 
carriage  in  connection  with  the  wheel,  and 
numerous  inventions  have  been  introduced 
to  render  the  working  of  this  agent  more  per- 
fect. The  simplest  form  of  axle  is  the  com-- 
mon  kind,  which  consists  merely  ot  a bar  m 
iron  having  a slight  shoulder  at  the  part 
where  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  nave  ot 
the  wheel,  and  a screw  and  nut  to  keep  the 
wheel  on.  A plain  iron  box  is  made  to  ht 
this,  and  is  “boxed”  into  the  wheel,  lo 
obviate  the  noise  of  this  axle,  and  its 
tendency  to  come  off,  several  contrivances 
have  been  designed,  which,  if  carefully 
attended  to,  are  equal  to  all  that  is  required. 

It  is  essential  to  watch  the  wear  and  tear  ot 
wheels,  as  their  breaking,  when  m use,  may 
be  the  cause  of  serious  accidents,  and  in  ail 
cases  create  inconvenience.  The  tires  ot 
wheels  especially  require  guarding  ; when 
the  irons  are  getting  thin,  have  them  taken 
off  before  they  become  too  weak  to  protect 
the  woodwork  ; the  best  plan  is,  \vlien  the 
irons  are  half- worn  out,  and  before  the 
joints  in  the  woodwork  get  loose,  as  they 
wear  most  on  the  outer  edge,  to  have  them 
taken  off’ and  turned;  if  the  woodwork  s 
sound,  they  will  run  halt  as  long  as  they  did 
at  first ; then,  if  the  woodwork  continues 
sound,  have  new  irons  put  on.  Y hen  new 
wheels  are  put  on  to  old  carnages, 
they  should  be  made  a fortnight  before  they 
are  painted,  and  should  not  be  put  on  tor 
use  till,  a fortnight  after  they  have  been 

^^WHEEZING.— An  affection  pecaliar  to 
new-born  infants,  arising  from  a collection 
of  mucus  in  the  air-passages.  It  is  not  a 
dangerous  symptom,  if  it  occur  immediate  y 
after  birth,  .and  generally  leaves  the  child 
as  soon  as  the  functions  begin  to  Perlorm. 

WHELKS.— A small  kind  ot  she  l-hsli 
which  are  generally  eaten  with  a pickle  ol 
vinegar  and  salt ; they  are  «^tremely  indi- 
gestible, and  it  is  only  the  very  slroii  est 
stomachs  that  can  admit  ol  their  being  ‘^‘tten. 

WIl  EY —A  mixture  chieily  composed  ol 
water  and  lactic  acid,  with  a slight  propor- 
ioii  of  casein,  butter,  ami  sugar.  Ic  is 
timrclbre  highly  nutrient,  but  lonns  an  ex- 
Lllent  diluent  in  inihiminatory  complaints, 
an  1 also  greatly  promotes  the  .secretions^- 
Lk.mon.  MusTAno,  W iNR,  E’ro. 

IVIIEY,  A t.A  Kuan^aise. — Itlix  together 
; enuiil  parts  of  vinegar  and  cold  water;  a 
' tablespoonful  of  each  will  suihee  lor  a pint 
; of  milk.  It  Is  not,  however,  all  to  be  put  in, 

I whether  necessary  or  not;  hut  when  Hie 
milk  just  boils,  pour  in  just  as  mueli  ol  the 
acid  as  will  turn  it,  and  no  more.  Reat  up 
I toeelher  Hie  white  and  shell  ol  one  egg, 
which  boil  up  in  the  whey;  Ihcn  set  it  aside 
till  quite  clear.  Hour  it  off  -very  steadily 
thmiigli  a muslin  strainer,  and  sweeten  to 
taste  with  loaf  sugar.  'I'his  whey  Is  very 
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i>lcii?ant  and  answer?*  every  good  purpose  ol 
white  wine  whey,  while  it  is  not  luble  to 
tlie  objection  ol  being  heating,  and  la  alat' 
very  much  leaa  expensive. 
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AVniGS. — A kind  of  cake  made  in  the 
following  manner Rub  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  butter  into  two  pounds  of  flour; 
with  half  a pint  of  warm  creaun,  and  a gill 
of  ale  yeast,  make  it  up  into  a light  paste 
and  set  it  before  the  fire  to  rise.  Grate  a 
nutmeg  with  some  beaten  mace  and  cloves, 
a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  carraway  seeds, 
and  a quarter  of  a pound  of  sugar : work  all 
thoroughly  together,  roll  the  dough  out 
tolerably  thin,  and  make  the  cakes  up  into 
any  size  and  form  desired.  The  usual  way 
is  to  make  a large  round  cake,  and  to  cross 
it  so  that  it  may  be  easily  divided  into 
quarters  when  made  up,  put  them  on  tin 
plates,  set  them  before  the  fire,  or  in  front 
of  the  oven,  till  they  rise  again,  then  bake 
them  in  a quick  oven. 

Butter,  41b.;  flour,  2lbs.;  cream,  J pint ; 
yeast,  1 gill;  spice,  sufficient;  carraway 
seeds,  4oz. ; sugar,  41b. 

WHIN.— A plant,  known  also  by  the  names 
of  furze  and  gorze,  to  be  found  wild  on  dry 
light  soils,  and  rather  hilly  situations.  It 
is  known  as  a nourishing  food  for  cattle, 
and  is  sown  in  some  parts  of  England  for 
that  purpose.  Few  plants  deserve  the  atten- 
tion of  the  farmer  more  than  the  whin ; 
horses  are  peculiarly  fond  of  it.  it  tends  to 
fatten  them,  and  if  mixed  with  grain,  fits 
them  admirably  for  the  performance  of  hard 
labour.  Cattle  eat  it  perfectly  well,  provided 
it  be  thoroughly  bruised;  this  operation  of 
bruising  is  performed  by  a rammer,  as  seen 
in  the  engraving ; it  is  a bulky  and  heavy 
instrument,  shod  with  iron  cutters,  properly 
sharpened,  and  fastened  by  their  ends. 
With  this  instrument  as  much  whin  may 
be  bruised  by  one  man  in  the  space  of  twenty 
minutes,  as  will  serve  a pair  of  horses  for 
the  day.  No  large  quantity  of  vrhins  should 


ferment,  and  become  unpalatable  food.  The 
following  is  :in  economical  method  of  culti- 
vating the  whm  : -Bet  the  farm  be  enolosod 
by  means  of  a ditch  all  round,  with  a bank 
thrown  up  on  one  side,  and  if  stones  can  be 
had,  let  the  face  of  that  bank  be  lined  with 
stones,  Irom  the  bottom  to  near  the  top. 


this  lining  to  slope  backwards.  Any  kind 
of  stones,  gathered  from  the  land  will 
answer  the  purpose  very  well ; upon  the  top 
of  the  bank,  sow  whin  seeds  rather  thick, 
and  throw  a few  of  them  along  the  face  of 
the  bank.  Young  plants  will  quickly  appear. 
Suffer  them  to  grow  for  two  years,  and  then 
cut  them  down,  and  as  the  seeds  freely 
insinuate  themselves  among  the  crevices  of 
the  stones,  the  whole  face  of  the  bank  will 
become  a close  hedge,  sending  forth  luxu- 
riantshoots.  If  another  ditch  bemadeonthe 
opposite  side  of  the  bank,  and  if  this  be 
managed  in  a similar  way  to  the  foregoing, 
and  the  hedge  cut  down  only  once  every 
second  year,  the  inside  and  outside  being 
out  down  alternately,  the  fence  will  at  all 
times  continue  good,  and  the  hedge  will 
remain  complete. 

WHIP. — In  the  selection  of  this  well- 
known  implement,  the  pliability  of  the 
handle,  the  secure  fastening  of  the  thong, 
and  the  clean  nature  of  the  whip-cord,  are 
essential  requisites. 

WHISKERS.— The  growth  of  the  whiskers 
cannot  well  be  accelerated  by  artificial 
means,  but  they  may  be  preserved  and  kept 
in  order  by  brushing  and  occasional  oiling. 
They  also  require  trimming  from  time  to 
time,  to  keep  them  neat. 

WHISKY. — A corn  spirit  agreeing  in 
most  of  its  properties  with  gin,  but  some- 
what lighter  and  more  stomachic.  The 
peculiar  flavour  of  potteen  whisky  is  sup- 
posed to  be  caused  either  by  the  practice  of 
drying  the  malt  from  which  it  is  made  by 
turf,  or  it  depends  on  the  nature  of  the 
fermentation,  and  the  greater  quantity  of 
essential  oil  produced  by  low  distillation. 

WHIST. — One  of  the  great  principles  in 
playing  this  game  is,  that  the  players  shall 
observe  silence,  aud  pay  strict  attention 
to  what  is  going  on.  Four  persons  cut 
for  partners ; the  two  liighest  are  against 
the  two  lowest.  The  partners  sit  oppo- 
site to  each  other,  and  the  person  who 
cuts  the  lowest  card  is  entitled  to  the 
deal.  The  ace  is  the  lowest  in  cutting. 
Each  person  has  a right  to  shuffle  the 
cards  before  the  deal;  but  it  is  usual  for 
the  elder  hand  only,  and  the  dealer  after. 
The  pack  is  then  cut  by  the  right-hand  ad- 
versary, and  the  dealer  distributes  the  cards 
one  by  one  to  each  of  the  players,  beginning 
with  the  person  who  sits  on  his  left  hand, 
until  he  comes  to  the  last  card,  which  he 
turns  up,  being  the  trump,  and  leaves  on  the 
table  till  the  first  trick  is  played.  The  per- 
son on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  dealer  is 
called  the  elder,  and  plays  first;  whoever 
wins  the  trick  becomes  elder  hand,  and 
plays  again,  and  so  on,  till  the  cards  are 
played  out.  No  intimations,  or  signs  of 
any  kind,  during  the  play  of  the  cards  are 
j)ermitted  between  the  partners.  The  mis- 
take of  one  party  is  the  game  of  the  adver- 
sary, except  in  a revoke,  when  the  partners 
may  inquire  if  he  has  any  of  the  suit  in  his 
hand.  All  above  six  tricks  reckon  towards 
the  game.  The  ace,  king,  queen,  and  knave 
of  trumps  are  called  honours ; and  when 
either  of  the  partners  have  three  separately, 
or  between  them,  they  count  two  points 
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towards  the  game;  and  in  case  they  have 
four  honours,  ihey  count  tour  points.  The 
game  consists  ot  ten  points.  Lead  from 
your  strong  suit,  and  be  cautious  how  you 
change  suits,  and  keep  a commanding  card 
to  bring  it  in  again.  Lead  througli  the 
strong  suit  and  up  to  the  weak,  but  not  in 
trumps,  unless  very  strong  in  them.  Lead 
the  highest  of  a sequence;  but  ii  you  have 
a quart  or  cinque  to  a king,  lead  the  lowest. 
Lead  through  an  honour,  particularly  if  the 
game  is  much  against  you.  Lead  your  best 
trump,  if  the  adversaries  be  eight,  and  you 
have  no  honour  ; but  not  if  you  have  lour 
trumps,  unless  you  have  a sequence.  Lead 
a trump  if  j'ou  have  four  or  five,  or  a strong 
hand,  but  not  weak.  Having  ace,  king,  and 
two  or  three  small  cards,  lead  ace  and  king, 
if  weak  in  trumps,  out  a small  one  if  strong 
in  them.  If  you  have  the  last  trump,  witli 
some  winning  cards  and  one  losing  card 
only,  lead  the  losing  card.  Return  your 
partner’s  lead,  not  the  adversary’s;  and  it 
you  have  only  three  originally,  play  the  best, 
but  you  need  not  return  it  immediately 
when  you  win  with  a king,  queen,  or  knave, 
and  have  only  small  ones,  or  when  you  hold 
a good  sequence,  have  a strong  suit,  or  have 
tive  trumps.  Lo  not  lead  from  ace  queen, 
or  ace  knave.  Do  not  lead  an  ace,  unless 
you  have  a king.  Do  not  lead  a thirteenth 
card,  unless  trumps  be  out.  Do  not  trump 
a thirteenth  card,  unless  you  be  last  player- 
or  want  the  lead.  Keep  a small  card  to  re- 
turn your  partner’s  lead.  Be  cautious  in 
trumping  a card  when  strong  in  trumps, 
particularly  if  you  have  a strong  suit. 
Having  only  a few  small  trumps,  make 
them  when  you  can.  If  your  partner  refuses 
to  trump  a suit,  of  which  he  knows  you 
have  not  the  best,  lead  your  best  trump. 
When  vou  hold  all  the  remaining  trumps, 
play  one,  and  then  try  to  put  the  lead  in 
vour  partner’s  hand.  Remember  how  many 
of  each  suit  are  out  and  what  is  the  best 
card  left  in  each  hand.  Never  force  your 
partner  if  you  are  weak  in  trumps,  unless 
you  have  a renounce,  or  want  the  odd  trick. 
VViien  playing  for  the  odd  trick,  be  cautious 
of  trumping  out,  especially  if  your  partner 
be  likely  to  trump  a suit;  and  make  all  tlie 
tricks  you  can  early,  and  avoid  finessing. 
If  you  take  a trick,  and  have  a sequence, 
win  it  with  the  lowest.  The  lollowing  are 
the  principal  h‘"'f  nf  irhi.it:  — U a card  be 
turned  up  in  dealing,  the  adverse  party  may 
call  a new  deal,  iinless  they  have  been  the 
cause;  t hen  the  dealer  has  the  option.  H a 
card  be  laceil  in  tlie  deal,  the  dealer  tniist 
deal  again,  unless  it  be  the  last  deal.  II  any 
one  play  with  twelve  cards,  and  tlie  rest 
have  thirteen,  the  deal  to  stand  good,  and 
the  player  to  be  piiiiistied  for  each  revoke; 
hut,  if  any  have  fourteen  cards,  the  deal  is 
lost.  1 he  dealer  to  leave  the  trump  card  on 
the  table  till  bis  turn  to  play;  alter  which 
none  may  ask  what  card  was  turned  up. 
only  what  is  truiniis.  No  person  may  take 
up  the  cards  while  dealing ; if  the  dealer  in 
that  case  slioiild  miss  the  deal,  to  deal  again, 
unless  his  partner’s  fault;  and  ij  a card  be 
turned  up  in  ilealiiig,  no  new  deal,  unless 
the  partner’s  fault.  If  the  dealer  put  the 
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trump  card  on  the  rest,  with  face  down- 
wards. he  is  to  lose  the  deal.  Playing  out  of 
turn.  If  any  person  play  out  of  his  turn, 
the  adversary  may  call  the  card  played  at 
any  time,  if  he  do  not  make  him  revoke;  or 
if  either  of  the  adverse  party  be  to  lead,  may 
desire  his  partner  to  name  the  suit  which 
must  be  played.  If  a person,  supposes  he 
has  won  the  trick,  and  leads  again  belore 
his  partner  has  played,  the  adversary  may 
oblige  his  partner  to  win  it,  if  he  can.  11 
a person  lead,  and  his  partner  play  before 
his  turn,  the  adversary’s  partner  may  do 
the  same.  If  the  ace,  or  any  other  card  oi  a 
suit,  be  led,  and  any  person  play  out  of 
turn,  whether  his  partner  have  any  of  the 
suit  led  or  not,  he  is  neither  to  trump  it  nor 
win  it,  provided  he  do  not  revoke.  Revoking. 

If  a revoke  happens  to  be  made,  the  adver- 
saries may  add  three  to  their  score,  or  take 
three  tricks  from  them,  or  take  down 
three  from  their  score ; and,  if  up,  must 
remain  at  nine.  If  any  person  revoke, 
and,  before  the  cards  be  turned,  discover  it, 
the  adversary  may  cause  the  highest  or 
lowest  of  the  suit  led,  or  call  the  card  then 
played  at  any  time,  if  it  do  not  cause  a 
revoke.  No  revoke  to  be  claimed  till  the 
trick  be  turned  and  quitted,  or  ihe  party 
who  revoked,  or  his  partner,  have  played 
again.  If  any  person  claim  a revoke,  the 
adverse  party  are  net  to  mix  their  cards 
upon  forleiting  the  revoke.  No  revoke  can 
he  claimed  after  the  cards  are  cut  for  a new 
deal.  Calling  honours.  If  any  person  call, 
except  at  the  point  of  eight,  the  adverse 
party  may  consult  and  have  a new  deal. 
After  the  trump  card  is  turned  up,  no  per- 
son may  remind  his  partner  to  call,  on 
penalty  of  losing  one  point.  If  the  trump 
card  be  turned  up,  no  honours  c.tn  be  set 
up  unless  before  claimed,  and  scoring  honours 
not  having  them,  to  be  scored  against  them. 
If  any  person  call  at  eight,  and  be  answered, 
and  the  opposite  parties  have  thrown  down 
their  cards,  and  it  appear,  tlicy  have  not 
their  honour,  they  may  consult,  and  have  a 
new  deal  or  not.  If  any  person  answer 
without  an  honour,  the  adversiines  may 
consult  and  stand  the  deal  or  not.  If  :iny 
person  call  at  alter  lie  lias  played,  the 

adversaries  may  call  a new  deal.  Separating 
and  shmeing  the  cards.  II  any  person  separate 
a card  from  the  rest,  the  adverse  party 
may  call  it  ii'  he  name  it.  but  il  he  call  a 
wrong  card,  lie  or  his  partner  are  liable  tor 
once  to  have  the  highest  or  lowest  card 
called  in  any  suit  led  during  that  deal.  If  any 
[lerson  thrmv  liis  cards  on  the  table,  sup- 
posing I lie  game  lost,  lie  may  not  take  them 
up  and  the  adversaries  may  call  them,  pro- 
vided he  do  not  revoke.  If  any  person  be 
sure  of  winning  every  trick  in  his  hand, 
he  may  show  his  cards,  but  is  liable  to  have 
them  called.  Omitting  to  play  to  a trick.  If 
any  person  omit  to  play  to  a trick,  and  it 
appear  he  has  one  card  more  than  the  rest, 
it  sliall  be  at  the  option  of  the  adversary  to 
have  a new  deal.  Respecting  who  played  a 
particular  card.  J'lach  person  oiiglil  to  lay 
his  card  before  him,  and  if  cither  of  the 
adversaries  mix  their  cards  with  his,  his 
partner  may  demand  each  person  to  lay  his 
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card  before  him,  but  not  to  inquire  v.-ho 
played  any  particular  card.  These  laws  are 
agreed  to  by  the  best  judges. 

WHITEBAIT.— A species  of  herring  or 
sprat.  About  the  end  of  March  or  early  in 
April,  whitebait  begin  to  make  their  appear- 
ancg  in  the  Thames,  and  are  then  small, 


apparently  but  just  changed  from  the  albu- 
ti'.inous  state  of  very  young  fry.  In  Sep- 
tember, specimens  of  whitebait,  the  young 
iish  of  the  year,  may  be  taken  of  the  length 
of  four  or  five  inches.  But  they  are  even 
(ben  mixed  with  others  of  a very  small 
^ize,  as  though  the  roe  had  continued  to  be 
deposited  throughout  the  summer.  In  their 
habits,  they  appear  to  be  similar  to  the 
young  herring,  always  keeping  in  shoals, 
and  swimming  occasionally  near  the  surface 
oi'  the  water. 

WHITEBAIT,  TO  Dress.  — Spread  a 
clean  napkin  upon  a table,  cover  it  within 
half  an  inch  of  the  edge  with  a fine  sifted 
flour  (say  half  an  inch  thick) ; next  sprinkle 
lightly  by  small  liandfuls,  about  a pint  or 
more  of  the  bait,  taking  care  that  it  is  spread 
rtli  over  the  flour,  having  ready  about  three 
pounds  of  good  and  sweet  lard  in  a deep 
frying-pan;  let  this  be  getting  hot  while 
you  proceed  as  above.  Observe  carefully 
when  the  last  vapour  rises  from  the  lard, 
for  it  then  is  hot  enough.  Now  liasten  to 
toss  the  flour  and  bait  together  from  end 
to  end  upon  the  napkin,  liave  ready  a coarse 
<iane  sieve,  throw  the  whole  into  it,  sift 
away  the  flour  quickly,  and  throw  the 
bait  into  the  hot  lard,  or  rather  shake  it 
In  by  degrees,  but  quickly,  or  part  will  be 
dressed  and  the  other  not,  moving  the  fry- 
ing-pan backwards  and  forwards  to  spread 
the  whole  and  prevent  the  fish  from  adher- 
ing, keeping  the  pan  upon  the  lire.  Having 
a wire  slice  or  ladie  ready  at  hand,  apply 
this  cautiously  among  tlie  fish,  and  if  they 
sound  crisp  and  liard,  remove  them  quickly 
into  a cullender,  drain  one  minute,  sprinkle 
lightly  witli  fine  salt,  toss  tliem  over  and 
serve  upon  a dish,  with  a napkin,  instanter. 
The  wliole  process  sliould  not  take  more 
than  six  or  seven  minutes. 

WHITEBAIT,  WINTEIt.-Sclect  sprats 
of  a large  size.  Shake  them  in  flour  to 
remove  the  scales,  then  egg  tlicm  over 
with  a brusli,  shake  tlicm  in  equal  quan- 
tities of  Hour  and  bread  crumbs,  and 


fry  them  in  boiling  fat  for  three  minutes. 
Serve  them  on  a napkin,  perfectly  plain. 
Brown  bread  and  butter,  and  a lemon  cut 
into  wedges  should  be  placed  on  table  with 
them,  added  to  which  a little  cayenne  pepper 
and  salt  is  all  that  should  be  taken  as  sauce 
to  them. 

WHITE  CAKE.— Take  of  dried  and  sifted 
flour,  of  fresh  butter,  and  of  finely  pounded 
loaf  sugar,  one  pountl  each ; five  well-beaten 
eggs,  a quarter  of  a pint  of  cream,  of  candied 
orange  and  lemon  pee),  cut  small,  three 
quarters  of  an  ounce  each,  one  ounce  of 
carraway  seeds,  half  a grated  nutmeg,  a 
glass  of  brandy,  and  a little  rose  water ; 
then  beat  the  butter  to  a cream,  and  add 
all  the  ingredients  to  it;  and  finally  mix 
in  one  tabiespoonful  of  fresli  yeast ; let  the 
cake  rise  before  the  fire  for  half  an  hour. 
Bake  it  in  a buttered  tin.  Instantly  upon 
taking  it  out  of  the  oven,  with  a feather 
brusli  the  top  all  over  with  the  beaten  white 
of  an  egg,  and  then  sift  loaf  sugar  upon  it. 
Let  it  stand  at  the  mouth  of  the  oven  to 
harden. 

Flour,  lib. ; butter,  lib. ; sugar,  lib. ; 
eggs,  5 ; cream,  pint : candied  orange  and 
lemon-peel,  4ozs.  each ; carraway  seeds, 
loz. ; nutmeg,  i of  1 ; brandy,  1 wineglass- 
ful; rose-water,  sufficient;  yeast,  1 table- 
spoonful. 

WHITE  CUSTARDS.  — Boil  a pint  of 
cream  with  a blade  of  mace,  let  it  simmer 
for  about  five  minutes,  then  take  it  off  the 
fire  and  add  three  ounces  of  sugar,  beat  the 
whites  of  four  eggs  to  a complete  froth, 
put  them  into  the  cream,  set  it  on  the  fire 
again,  and  let  it  boil  gently,  stirring  con- 
stantly till  it  becomes  thick,  take  it  oft'  the 
fire,  add  a tablespoonful  of  orange-flower 
water.  Serve  in  custard  glasses. 

Cream,  1 pint;  mace,  1 blade;  sugar, 
30ZS. ; eggs,  4' whites  ; orange- flower  water, 
1 tabiespoonful. 

WHITE  PAINT— A paint  which  will 
dry  in  about  four  hours,  and  leave  no  smell, 
may  be  compounded  as  follows : —Take  a 
gallon  of  spirits  of  turpentine,  and  two 
pounds  of  frankincense  ; let  them  simmM 
over  a clear  fire  till  dissolved,  then  strain 
and  bottle  the  mixture.  To  a quart  of  this, 
add  a gallon  of  bleached  linseed  oil,  shake 
these  well  together,  and  bottle  them  like- 
wise. Grind  any  quantity  of  white  lead 
very  fine  with  spirits  of  turpentine,  then 
add  a sulficient  quantity  of  the  last  mixture 
to  it,  till  it  is  lit  for  laying  on.  If  it  be- 
comes thick  in  working  it  must  be  thinned 
with  spirits  of  turpentine. 

WHITE  POT.— Mix  three  pints  of  milk, 
half  a pint  of  spring  water,  five  eggs  well 
beaten,  three  ounces  of  butter,  a French 
roll  sliced,  white  sugar  and  nutmeg  to  the 
taste.  Bake  it  in  a bowl  two  hours  in  a 
(luick  oven. 

WllTI'E  PUDDINGS.— To  two  parts  of 
beef-suet  chopped,  add  one  part  of  oatmeal 
previously  toasted  before  the  fire;  boil  an 
onion  or  two,  and  chop  them  with  pepper 
and  salt;  mix  the  whole  well  together,  put 
the  ingredients  into  skins,  and  boil  them  for 
an  hour,  pricking  them  as  they  boil,  to 
prevent  their  bursting.  They  will  keep  for 
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some  time  in  bran  after  they  have  been 
allowed  to  become  cold.  Parboil  when 
wanted,  and  then  broil  them  on  a gridiron. 
The  quantity  of  suet  may  seem  dispropor- 
tioned  to  the  oatmeal ; but  unless  there  are 
two -thirds  of  the  former  to  one  of  the 
latter,  the  puddings  will  be  dry  and  tasteless. 
They  require  to  be  highly  seasoned  with 
pepper  aud  onions. 

IVHIIE  SAUCE —Boil  a stick  of  celery 
and  a bunch  of  parsley,  in  a pint  of  milk, 
adding  white  pepper  and  a little  salt,  then 
put  two  ounces  of  butter  into  a saucepan,  let 
it  melt,  add  to  it  an  onion  sliced  thin 
dredge  in  flour  until  it  is  a paste, 
let  it  brown.  Strain  the  milk,  aud  add  it  by 
degrees  to  the  butter  and  flour,  stirring  all 
the  time,  aud  boiling  it  until  it  is  quite 
tJiick  and  smooth  : pass  it  through  a fine 
sieve  or  tammy.  If  wanted  to  be  very  rich, 
let  it  cool  a little,  and  then  add  an  egg, 
previously  beaten,  and  mi.x;  very  gradually, 
warm  it  over  the  fire,  stirring  it  well,  but 
do  not  let  it  boil,  or  it  will  curdle. 

WHITE  SOUP.— Put  into  a clean  sauce- 
pan two  or  three  quarts  of  water,  the  crumb 
of  a two-penny  loaf,  with  a bundle  of  .sweet 
herbs,  some  whole  pepper,two  or  threecloves, 
an  onion  or  two  cut  across,  and  a little  salt ; 
let  It  boil  covered  till  it  is  quite  smooth ; take 
celerv,  endive,  aud  lettuce,  only  the  white 
part,  cut  tliem  into  pieces  not  too  small ; 
boil  them,  strain  the  soup  oil’  into  a clean 
stewpan  ; put  in  the  herbs,  with  a good 
piece  of  butter  stirred  into  it  till  it  is  melted; 
then  let  it  boil  for  some  time  till  it  is  very 
smooth ; if  any  scum  arises,  take  it  off  very 
clean.  Soak  a small  French  roll,  nicely 
rasped,  in  some  of  the  soup,  and  send  it  to 
tah  1 

♦ willTE  SWELLING.— Tliis  is  a popular 
name  for  a peculiar  diseased  condition  ol 
the  ligaments,  and  bones  of  the  knee-joint, 
causinu-  it  to  swell  and  assume  a wlnte, 
shining,  inelastic  appearance— a lorm,  liow- 
ever,  it  only  a-<sume3  in  tlie  early  stage  ol 
the  ’disease.  Wliite  swelling  is,  in  fact,  a 
very  serious  condition  of  scrofula,  in  wliicli 
that  di.sease  puts  on  a local  character,  de- 
manding the  utmost  vigilance  of  the  sur- 
geon, who  has  little  cliance  of  cimiig  it  hut 

by  an  operation.— Sec  Scrofula. 

W II  I T E - W A S II  I N G.  —'I  he  act  ol 
cleansing  ceilings  and  walls  with  a Holution 
of  lime  in  water,  to  which  a portion  o(  size 
Is  generally  added.  The  practice  ot  w'ote- 
washing  apartments,  eminently  contributes 
to  the  preservation  of  health,  hence  it  is  an 
operation  wlilcti  should  be  performed  P*-’’''®" 
dically,  and  never  less  frcipiently  than  once 
a year.  It  is  to  he  observed  that  tlie  liot  or 
quick  lime  is  tlie  best  for  tliis  process,  mid 
should  be  employed  as  soon  as  possible  alter 
it  is  slaked;  lor  in  tills  condition  it  is  more 
effective  in  destroying  vermin,  and  remov- 
insf  intVcMoti . . , »r  • 4. 

Wliri  E WINE  WHEY. -Put half  a pint 
of  new  milk  on  the  fire  , the  moment  it  boils 
UP,  pour  in  as  iniicti  sound  raisin  wine  as 
will  completely  turn  it,  and  make  it  look 
^ear-  let  it  boil  up.  tl.cn  set  the  »a..cepan 

aside  till  the  curd  subsides  hlu  a 

it.  Tour  tlie  wliey  oil,  and  add  to  it  hall  a 
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pint  of  boiling  water,  and  a bit  of  white 
sugar.  Thus  you  will  have  a -.viiey  perlectly 
clear  of  milky  particles,  and  as  weak  as  you 
choose  to  make  it. 

WHITING— A well-known  iish  belong- 
ing to  the  cud  tribe,  and  valuab.c  on  account 
of  its  delicacy  and  lightness  as  an  article  ot 
food.  It  does  not  usually  e.\ceed  a pound 
and  a half  in  weight.  It  abounds  on  all 
British  coasts,  and  comes  in  large  slioals 
towards  the  sliore  in  January  and  February, 
for  the  purpose  of  depositing  it.'^  spawn.  It 
is  easily  distinguished  from  the  iiaddock  by 
the  absence  of  the  barbule  on  tlie  chin,  :iud 
from  tlie  pollack  and  coal-lisli  by  having 
the  under-jaw  shorter  than  the  upper,  and 
tlie  tail  even  at  the  end. 

WHITING  BAKED. — Open  tlie  fish 
only  so  much  as  will  permit  of  their  being 
emptied  aud  perfectly  cleansed.  B ash  and 
wipe  ttiem  dry,  then  fold  them  in  a soft 
clolti,  and  let  them  remain  ui  it  awhile; 
replace  tlie  roes,  and  put  the  fisli  into  a 
baking-dish  of  suitable  size,  with  a table-- 
spoonful  of  wine,  a lew  drops  ol 
vinegar,  a little  salt  and  cayenne,  aud 
about  half  an  ounce  of  butter,  well  blended, 
with  a saltspoonful  of  flour  for  each  fisli. 
They  must  be  turned  round  with  tlie  heads 
and  tails  towards  each  other,  that  they  may 
lie  compactly  in  the  dish  ; aud  the  backs 
should  be  placed  downwards,  that  the  sauce 
may  surround  the  thickest  part  of  the  flesh. 
Lay  two  buttered  papers  over,  and  press 
them  down  upon  them ; set  tlie  dish  into  a 
gentle  oven  for  twenty  iniinites,  take  oil 
tlie  papers,  and  send  tlie  fisli  to  table  in 
their  sauce.  Fort  wine  is  always  used  lor 
the  sauce ; a seasoning  of  cliili  vinegar, 
cayenne,  and  pounded  mace,  i.s  added,  but 
sherry,  btioellas.  or  any  otlier  dry  wine  can 
be  used  instead.  It  is  an  advantage  to 
take  oir  tlie  lieads  of  the  lisli  before  they 
are  dressed,  and  they  may  tlieii  be  entirely 
emptied  witliout  being  opened.  Wlien  pre- 
lerred  so,  tliey  can  he  re- dished  lor  table, 
and  the  sauce  poured  over  tliem.  Tlie  dish 
in  wliicli  tliey  are  baked  should  be  buttered 
before  tliey  are  laid  in. 

WlllflNG  BOILED.-Having  scraped, 
cleansed,  and  wiped  tliem,  lay  tliem  on  a 
lisli-plate,  and  put  tliem  into  water  at  the 
point  of  boiling;  tiirow  in  a liaiulful  ot 
salt  two  bay- leaves,  aud  plenty  of  i.arsley, 
well  wa.shed  and  tied  togellier ; let  tiie  Iish 
just  simmer  Irom  five  to  ten  minutes,  and 
watch  tliem  closely,  that  they  may  not  be 
over-done.  Serve  parsley  and  butter  with 
tliem,  and  use,  in  making  it,  tlie  liquor  m 
wliicli  file  wtiitings  liave  been  boiled,  just 
simmered  from  five  to  ten  minutes. 

WlllflNG  miOlLED.-  Clean  and  wash 
the  li.sti,  dry  ttieiu  in  ii.  cloth,  and  rub  a 
little  vinegar  over  tliem,  wliicli  will  prevent 
(he  skill  Iroin  breaking.  Dredge  tliem  with 
Hour,  rut)  a gridiron  willi  beef  suet,  and 
lieat  it  previously  to  putting  on  the  Ih'il. 
While  Ijroiliug,  turn  tliem  two  oi  lliret, 
times.  Serve  them  with  plain  melted  butter 
or  slirimp  sauce. 

WHi  riNG  DUl  ED.— Choose  them  of 
two  or  tlirce  pounds  weiglit;  take  out  tlie 
gills,  eyes,  and  entrails,  and  remove  the 
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blood  from  the  back-hone;  wipe  them  dry, 
and  put  some  salt  into  the  bodies  and  eyes  ; 
lay  them  on  a board  for  a night,  then  hang 
them  up  in  a dry  place,  and,  after  three  or 
four  days,  they  will  be  fit  to  dress.  Skin 
and  rub  them  with  egg,  and  strew  crumbs 
of  bread  over  them ; lay  them  before  the 
fire,  and  baste  with  butter  until  brown 
enough.  Serve  with  egg  sauce. 

WHITING,  FILLETS.— Empty  and  wash 
thoroughly,  but  do  not  skin  the  fish;  take 
off  the  fiesh  on  both  sides  close  to  the 
bones,  passing  the  knife  from  the  tail  to 
the  head  -,  divide  each  side  in  two,  trim  the 
fillets  into  good  shape,  and  fold  them  in  a 
cloth,  that  the  moisture  may  be  well  ab- 
sorbed from  them ; dip  them  into,  or  draw 
them  through,  some  beaten  egg,  then  dip 
them  into  fine  crumbs  mixed  with  a small 

ortion  of  Hour,  and  fry  them  a fine  light 

rown  in  lard  or  clarified  butter ; drain 
them  well,  press  them  in  white  blotting- 
paper,  dish  them  one  over  the  other  in  a 
circle,  and  send  the  usual  sauce  to  table 
with  them.  The  fillets  may  also  be  broiled 
after  being  dipped  into  egg  seasoned  with 
salt  and  pepper,  then  into  crumbs  of  bread, 
next  into  clarified  butter,  and  a second 
time  into  the  bread  crumbs  (or,  to  shorten 
the  process,  a portion  of  clarified  butter 
may  be  mixed  with  the  egg  at  first),  and 
served  with  good  melted  butter,  or  thick- 
ened veal-gravy,  seasoned  with  cayenne, 
lemon-juice,  and  chopped  parsley.  Five 
minutes  will  fry  the  fillets,  even  when  very 
large ; rather  more  time  will  be  required  to 
broil  them. 

WHIITNG  FRIBD.-Clean,  skin,  and 
dry  them  thoroughly  in  a cloth,  fasten  their 
tails  to  their  mouths,  brush,  slightly,  beaten 
eggs  equally  over  them,  and  cover  them 
with  the  finest  bread  crumbs  mi.xed  with  a 


little  flour ; fry  them  a clear  golden  browm 
in  i>lenty  of  boiling  lard,  drain  and  dry 
them  well,  dish  them  on  a hot  napkin,  and 
serve  them  witli  good  melted  butter,  or 
with  well-made  shrimp  or  anchovy  sauce. 
A small  half-teaspoonlul  of  salt  should  be 
beaten  up  with  the  eggs  used  in  preparing 
the  whitings:  two  will  be  sulQcicnt  for  half 
a dozen  ilsh.  Fry  from  live  to  eiglit  minutes, 
according  to  their  size. 

AVIiriTNG,  TO  Cauve.  — Whiting  are 
usually  fried  and  curled.  They  should  be 
cut  in  half  down  the  back,  and  served.  The 
Shoulder  part  is  the  beat. 

WHITLOW. — Whitlow'S  are  very  painful, 
deep-seated  abscesses,  in  general  confined 
to  the  lingers,  and  usually  ttie  last  joints  of 


the  fingers.  The  distinctive  feature  of 
whitlow  is  that,  unlike  other  suppurations, 
the  matter  forms  deep,  under  the  fascia 
and  muscles,  and  often  in  the  sheath  of 
the  tendon  that  moves  the  fingers.  From 
this  cause,  the  unresisting  nature  of  the 
part,  and  the  difficulty  of  the  pus  or  matter 
reaching  the  surface,  the  pain  is  very  pro- 
tracted and  intense,  attended  w'ith  a dry 
burning  heat,  and  pulsating  throbs  of  acute 
anguish.  As  these  symptoms,  with  great 
tenderness,  and  pain  of  the  surrounding 
parts,  continue  long  before  the  matter 
shows  on  the  surface,  the  best  course  to 
pursue,  after  having  poulticed  well  with 
bran,  is  to  cover  the  extremity  or  tender 
part  of  the  finger  with  a good  rubbing  of 
lunar  caustic,  and  renew  the  poultices ; 
repeating  the  caustic,  if  necessary,  till  the 
abscess  is  fit  to  open,  when  it  should  be 
lanced  freely,  encouraging  the  after-dis- 
charge by  hot  linseed-meal  poultices. 

WIDGEON.  — A species  of  migratory 
birds,  bred  in  the  morasses  of  the  north, 
which  they  quit  on  the  approach  of  winter, 
and,  as  they  advance  towards  the  end  of  their 
southern  journey,  they  spread  themselves 
along  the  shores,'  and  over  the  marshes  and 
lakes  in  various  parts  of  the  continent,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  British  Isles.  They  are  easily 
domesticated  in  places  where  there  is  plenty 
of  w'ater,  and  are  much  admired  for  their 
beauty  and  sprightliness.  The  female  is  of 
a sober  brown,  the  fore  part  of  the  neck  and 
breast  paler.  Tne  young  of  both  sexes  are 
grey,  and  continue  so  till  Februa.'-j-,  when 
tlie  plumage  of  the  male  begins  gra-Jually  to 


assume  its  rich  colourings;  but  after  the 
mimtli  of  July  the  feathers  become  dark  and 
grey,  so  that  he  is  hardly  distinguishable 
from  his  mate. 

WIDGEON,  TO  Dress.— Tliese  birds  are 
roasted  like  common  ducks,  but  without 
stuffing,  and  with  a rather  less  allowance  of 
time  for  cooking.  Before  carving,  the  knife 
is  drawn  along  the  breast  in  the  situation  of 
the  slices ; and  upon  these  a lemon  is 
squeezed,  and  a little  cayenne  pepper  is 
sprinkled.  They  require  a made  gravy,  with 
port  wine. 

AVIDOW,  Legal  Rights  and  Respon- 
siniMTir.s  OF. — A widow  is  entitled  abso- 
lutely to  one-third  of  thedeceased  husband’s 
personal  cslute,  which  will  pass  to  any 
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future  husband  she  may  marry;  and  the 
children  will  be  entitled  to  the  remaining 
two-thirds  of  such  property,  or  which  the 
widow,  as  the  administratrix  of  the  hus- 
band, will  be  entitled  to  the  legal  interest 
as  trustee  for  her  children.  When  a 
husband  dies  intestate,  and  without  chil- 
dren, one- half  ot  the  personal  property  goes 
to  the  widow.  A widow  is  always  entitled 
to  letters  of  administration  to  her  deceased 
husband’s  personal  effects,  which  will  give 
her  absolute  and  sole  control  over  the  same ; 
but  when  she  has  possessed  herself  ot  her 
deceased  husband’s  effects,  and  administered 
to  the  estate,  she  may  be  at  once  sued  for 
the  recovery  of  any  debt  due  from  the 
deceased.  . 

WIDOWS,  Chabities  for.— There  exist 
various  asylums  and  other  charities  for 
the  relief  and  assistance  of  widows.  Some- 
times these  take  a parochial  form,  and  are 
specially  meant  for  the  widows  ot  house- 
holders in  particular  parishes,  the  control 
thereof  being  vested  in  the  churchwardens. 
There  are  also  pension  charities  for  widows 
who  are  above  the  ago  of  fifty  or  sixty. 

WIFE,  Legal  Position  of.— A wifecan, 
under  no  circumstances,  be  made  liable  for 
her  husband’s  debts,  although  he  may  have 
gone  abroad,  but  all  his  available  property 
in  this  country  may  be  seized  to  discharge 
such  debt.=.  The  wife  of  a convicted  felon 
cannot  re-marry.  The  transportation  of  the 
husband  will  not  justify  the  wifein  marrying 
a^ain  during  his  lifetime,  the  conviction  and 
sentence  of  the  husband  not  operating  as  a 
dissolution  of  the  marriage.  A wife  is 
competent  and  compellable  to  give  evidence 
for  or  against  her  husband  in  legal  pro- 
ceedings, where  either  is  party  to  a suit ; 
but  in  any  criminal  proceeding,  the  rvife  is 
not  competent  or  compellable  to  give  evi- 
dence. A wife  may  make  a will  without 
her  husband’s  consent,  but  only  under  what 
is  called  a power  of  appointment,  that  is,  an 
authority  in  some  instrument  by  which  she 
is  possessed  of  the  control  of  property  in 
her  own  right. -See  JIushand  and  Wife. 

AVlti.— An  article  made  to  represent  the 
natural  head  of  hair.  A very  great  im- 
provement has  taken  place  in  the  construc- 
tion of  wigs,  of  late  years,  and  they  may 
now  be  obtained  in  close  resemblance  to  the 
natural  covering  of  the  head,  in  choosing 
a wig,  attention  should  be  paiil  to  the 
cast  of  the  features,  complexion,  &c. 
Respect  should  also  be  had  tii  age,  as  it 
would  be  a manifest  absurdity  tor  a jierson 
bordering  on  three-score  and  ten.  to  wear  a 
head  of  hair  such  as  is  usually  displayed  m 
youth.  Dark-comple.xioned  persons  slioiild/ 
also  wear  dark-coloured  wigs,  and  light- 
complexioned  persons  light  ones. 

WILD  DU'.'K  snOoriNii— This  may 
be  considered  legitimate  sporting  as  soon  as 
the  young  ducks  take  wing,  which  occurs 
toward-,  the  middle  of  August,  until  which 
time  they  are  not  worth  shooting,  for  edible 
purpose.®,  unless  they  he  the  produce  ol 
a very  early  hatch.  To  ensure  good  sport, 
the  best  plan  is  to  walk  in  a very  deliberate 
manner  along  the  side  of  a brook  or  rivulet. 
If  it  be  not  too  deep,  the  chances  of  success 
llOi 


will  be  increased  by  walking  up  the  brook 
Itself,  in  company  with  one  or  niore  weil- 
broken  water- spaniels,  which,  it  mute,  so 
much  the  better.  The  fens  ot  Lincolnshire, 
Cambridge,  and  Martin  Mere,  in  Lancashire, 
are  excellent  localitie.s  for  wild  fowl  shooting. 

WILD  FOWL.— These  include  birds  of 
the  goose  and  the  duck  species.  Wild  geese, 
when  on  the  wing,  may  be  distinguished  by 
always  forming  a ligure  in  their  llight.  In 
their  winter  visits  'to  us,  they  teed  on  the 
coast,  and  often  enter  inland  to  seek  Ibr  such 
grasses  as  suit  them ; more  particularly 
they  are  fond  of  green  wheat.  The  wild 
duck  is  rather  smaller  than  the  tame  duck, 
but  its  plumage  is  ucarly  the  same.  The 
wild  mallard,  or  drake,  weighs  usually 
abouttwo  pounds  aud  ahalf  or  three  pounds. 
The  bill  is  yellow  ; the  head  and  upper  part 
of  the  neck  are  ornamented  by  a deep  glossy 
green,  terminating  in  a white  ring.  The 
female  is  less  in  size,  and  not  distinguished 
by  any  splendour  in  the  colours  of  her 
plumage.  The  parent  birds  pair  in  the 
spring,  and  the  hens  incubate  in  some  slight 
shelter,  and  lay  from  ten  to  fourteen  eggs, 
which  they  sit  on  for  about  thirty  days. 

WILD  FOWL  SAUCE.— Simmer  a tea- 
cupful of  port  wine,  the  same  quantity  ol 
good  gravy,  a little  shallot,  pepper,  salt, 
nutmeg,  and  mace,  for  ten  minutes  ; put  in 
a bit  of  butter  and  Hour,  give  it  all  one  boil, 
and  pour  it  over  the  birds. 

WILD  FOVFL,  TO  Dress.— Ilalf-roaat 
them ; when  they  come  to  table,  slice  the 
toast,  previously  prepared,  strew  on  pepper 
and  salt,  pour  on  a little  port  wine,  and 
squeeze  the  juice  of  a lemon  over  ; put  some 
gravy  to  this,  set  the  plate  on  a lamp,  cut 
up  the  bird,  let  it  remain  over  the  lamp  till 
done,  turning  it. 

W’ILL,  Directions  for  Making.- 
Every  person  who  has  attained  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years,  and  is  his  own  master,  is 
qualilied  to  make  a will.  Anything  may  be 
bequeathed  by  will  that  is  at  the  disposal  of 
the  testator.  Although  (here  is  no  peculiar 
form  of  will,  it  is  nevertheless  unwise  for  a 
person  to  make  one  without  professional 
assistance.  A person  may  sit  down  to 
make  his  will,  with  his  intentions  perfectly 
clear  in  his  own  minil  as  to  the  disposal  of 
his  property,  but  which,  owing  to  the  merest 
literal  omission,  may  bo  rendered  not  only 
ob.scure  in  its  meaning,  but  even  capable  of 
being  totally  misinteriireted.  The  cost  of 
drawing  up  a will  is  but  sniull,  and,  there- 
fore, ought  not  to  be  begriiilged  by  tliose 
who  wish  to  be  assured  that  their  intentions 
may  be  strictly  carried  out.  A will  must  be 
- in  writing,  and  signed  at  the  foot  or  tlie 
end  tliereoC  by  tlio  lestiitor,  or  by  some 
ol  lier  person  iu  ids  presence  by  Ids  direction  ; 
and  Hucli  sie  nature  must  be  made  or  acknow- 
ledged by  I lie  testator,  in  I lie  jircseiice  of 
two  or  more  witnesses  present  at  I lie  same 
lime,  and  siicli  witnesses  must  attest  and 
snliscribe  tlie  will  in  tlie  iireseiice  id'  llie 
testator,  but  no  attestalioii  clause  in  now 
necessary,  'llie  rule  Unit  every  will  must 
be  signed  at  tlic  foot  or  liie  end  tliereol', 
appears  to  lie  a very  simple  one,  but 
numbers  of  wills  inive  been  set  aside  ou  the 
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ground  that  this  rule  had  not  been  strictly 
complied  with.  No  disposition  or  direction 
following  the  signature,  or  below  it,  or 
inserted  after  it  has  been  made,  will  be 
operative;  and  all  alterations  and  inter- 
lineations in  the  body  of  a will,  should  be 
signed  in  the  margin  with  the  initials  of  the 
testator,  or  noticed  in  the  attestation,  so  as 
to  show  that  they  were  made  before  the 
signing.  If  an  addition  is  necessary  after 
the  signing  and  attestation,  it  must  be  re- 
signed and  re-attested.  An  attesting  wit- 
ness may  sign  the  will  for  the  testator  by  his 
direction,  and  where  a party  so  acting 
signed  his  own  name,  but  expressed  it  to 
be  on  behalf  of  the  testator,  the  will  was 
held  to  be  valid.  A testator  may  sign  by  a 
mark,  and  it  forms  no  objection  to  such  a 
mode  of  signature,  that  he  Is  able  to  write 
his  name.  The  signature  must  be  made  or 
acknowledged  in  the  presence  of  witnesses. 
If  it  has  been  affixed  in  their  absence,  it  is  a 
sufficient  acknowledgement,  if  the  testator 
produce  the  paper  to  them  as  his  will,  so 
that  they  can  see  that  it  is  signed.  Two 
attesting  witnesses  are  sufficient.  The 
signature  of  the  attesting  witnesses  must 
be  made  in  the  presence  of  the  testator, 
which  means  in  a place  where,  if  he  looked 
towards  it,  he  could  see  them  sign;  they 
need  not  be  in  the  same  room  or  house  with 
him;  if  he  can  see  them  in  the  act  of  signing 
through  a window,  it  is  sufficient.  If  they 
are  in  the  same  room  with  him,  but  in  such 
a position  as  to  make  it  physically  impos- 
sible that  he  see  them  sign,  it  is  insufficient. 
Every  person  should  execute  a will  as  soon  as 
he  is  in  tlie  possession,  however  small  it  may 
be  ; in  such  a juncture,  a properly  qualided 
lawyer  should  be  called  in,  your  intentions 
divulged  to  him,  and  he  will  give  proper 
expression  to  your  wishes.  Then,  when  the 
instrument  is  sent  home  to  you,  execute  and 
have  it  attested  as  previously  directed,  and 
all  will  be  well.  It  will  frequently  happen 
that  a testator  having  executed  his  will, 
desires  to  modify  its  provisions,  revoking 
former  gifts,  and  selecting  other  objects  of 
his  favour.  The  better  way  is  to  make  a 
new  will  altogether,  if  the  modifications  are 
numerous  or  complex.  Often,  however,  this 
may  be,  ami  very  frequently  is  efl'ected  by  a 
codicil,  which  is  a testamentary  paper,  as 
its  name  implies,  of  a smalier  character 
than  a will.  It  must,  however,  be  signed 
and  attested  with  the  same  solemnities,  and 
when  executed,  will  be  read  together  with 
the  will  us  one  instrument.  Wtien  a testa- 
tor, at  various  periods  of  his  life,  has  e.xecu- 
ted  several  testamentary  papers,  each  pur- 
porting to  be  the  last  will,  that  one  which 
was  e.xcciiled  moat  pro.xiniatcly  to  his 
decease,  will  be  admitted  to  i>robate,  and 
acted  upon.  It  is,  therefore,  important  that 
a will  should  be  accurately  dated  with  the 
day,  month,  and  year  of  its  execution.  \ 
testator  may,  however,  make  several  tvills, 
i!ach  disposing  of  difl'erent  prf)pert.y,  and 
fluty  will  all  stand  together  as  a single  will. 
If  a testator  who  has  madeone  wilt,  execute 
a paper  duly  attesteil,  e.xpressly  revoking 
that  will  and  saying  no  more,  he  destroys  it 
as  completely  as  though  it  had  been  con- 


sumed by  tire;  and  should  he  make  no 
further  disposition  of  his  property,  he  wiil 
die  intestate.  But  if  he  has  made  two  or 
more  wills,  and  revokes  the  last,  the  last 
but  one  is  thereby  revived  exactly  as  it 
stood. 

WILL,  Directions  for  Proving.— The 
will  of  every  deceased  person  is  to  be  proved 
in  that  court  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
which  he  shall  have  died,  being  possessed  of 
personal  property  of  the  value  of  £5  ; but  if 
he  shall  have  died  possessed  of  personal 
property  within  more  than  one  jurisdiction, 
or  have  died  in  one  diocese,  leaving  personal 
estate  in  another,  the  will  must  be  proved 
in  the  prerogative  court  of  the  province 
within  which  the  several  jurisdictions  are 
situated.  Thus,  if  part  of  the  property 
should  be  in  Surrey,  within  the  diocese  of 
the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  his  consistorial  court,  or  any  inferior 
court  in  his  diocese,  and  partly  in  London, 
within  the  diocese  of  the  Bishop  of  London, 
the  will  is  not  to  be  proved  in  either  of  the 
courts  of  the  Bishops  of  Winchester  or 
London,  but  in  the  prerogative  court  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  at  Doctors’ 
Commons,  both  the  dioceses  of  Winchester 
and  London  being  within  the  province  of 
Canterbury.  But,  if  some  part  of  a testator’s 
personal  property  lie  in  the  province  of 
Canterbury,  and  another  part  in  the  province 
of  York,  the  will  must  be  proved  in  both 
provinces,  though  not  necessarily  in  the 
prerogative  court  of  each  province  ; for  if 
the  property  in  each  province'  should  be 
entirely  within  one  jurisdiction,  the  probate 
in  each  case  must  be  taken  out  in  the  court 
to  which  the  jurisdiction  belongs.  An 
executor  should  have  a general  knowledge 
of  these  matters,  in  order,  that  if  he  do  not 
at  once  satisfy  himself  of  the  court  in  which 
the  will  is  proved,  he  may  be  aware  of  the 
difficulty  when  it  occurs,  and  know  whom  to 
consult  upon  the  point,  and  likewise  be  able 
to  collect  the  information  necessary  for 
forming  a correct  opinion.  If,  however, 
after  obtaining  the  best  advice  within  his 
reach,  the  executor  should  still  entertain  a 
doubt  whether  the  will  should  be  proved  in 
the  prerogative  court,  or  any  inferior  court, 
he  should  decide  in  favour  of  a probate  from 
the  prerogative  court.  For  even  if  the 
deceased  had  not  property  in  several  inferior 
jurisdictions,  a probate  from  the  prerogative 
court  is  not  void,  but  only  liable  to  be  made 
so ; while  a probate  taken  out  improperly  in 
an  inferior  court  is  absolutely  void.  What 
sort  of  things,  being  the  property  of  the 
deceased,  shall  be  accounted  " notable  goods," 
for  the  purpose  of  founding  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  courts  with  respect  to  probate,  is  a 
question  of  much  nicety.  Household  furni- 
ture. and  all  other  articles  in  and  about  a 
dwellinghouse,  warehouse,  or  manufactory ; 
stock  in  traiie,  and  cash,  are  property  in  the 
place  in  which  they  happen  to  be  at  the 
testator’s  death.  A policy  of  iusurance  or  a 
debt  on  bond  is  property  where  the  policy 
or  bond  happens  to  be  deposited.  A debt  or 
mortgage  is  property  where  the  mortgage 
deed  is  situated.  Simple  contract  debts 
;among  which  are  included  bills  of  exchange 
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and  cash  at  a banker’s)  are  property  where 
the  debtors  reside.  Judgments,  statutes, 
recognizances,  are  property  where  they  have 
beeiTgiven  or  acknowledged.  Leases  tor  years 
are  property  where  the  laud  is.  and  not  where 
the  lease  happens  to  be.  Shares  in  canals  and 
railways  running  through  several  dioceses, 
are  property  in  the  diocese  where  the  office 
stands  for  transferring  the  shares  and  paying 
the  dividends.  If  the  deceased  shall  have 
died  on  a iourney,  the  property  about  him, 
if  his  death  shall  have  happened  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  a different  court  from  that 
which  possesses  authority  over  the  place 
where  all  the  rest  ot  his  goods  are,  will  not 
render  it  necessary  to  take  out  probate  in 
the  prerogative  court,  as  it  would  have  done 
in  any  other  case  than  that  of  his  dying  on 
ajourney.  Having  collected  tnllinformation 
of  the  e.vtent  and  value  of  the  deceased’s 
personal  property,  and  decided  on  the  court 
in  which  application  for  probate  is  to  be 
made,  the  executor’s  next  step  is  to  apply 
to  a proctor  of  the  court,  if  the  will  is  to  be 
proved  in  either  of  the  prerogative  courts,  or 
to  the  registrar  or  deputy  registrar,  or  other 
acting  officer,  if  it  be  in  any  of  the  inferior 
courts,  and  if  the  executor  live  near  it ; but 
if  he  live  at  a distance,  he  may  do  the 
business  through  tne  medium  of  'the  nearest 
surrogate  of  the  court.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  the  executor  should  previously  make 
himself  acquainted  with  all  the  lorms  ot 
proceeding  in  the  court,  with  respect  to 
granting  the  probate.  Jlut  he  should  take 
especial  care  to  have  his  stamped  probate 
delivered  to  him  within  a few  weeks  troni 
the  date  of  his  affidavit.  He  is  required  to 
swear  to  the  gross  value  of  the  personal 
estate  without  any  deduction  for  debts;  and 
in  the  estimate,  he  must  not  fail  to  include 
the  following  descriptions  of  property  ;— 
Leasehold  estates  for  years,  or  leaseholds 
for  lives,  if  they  should  be  applicable  by  law 
as  personal  estate;  or  copyholds,  if  by  the 
custom  of  the  manor  they  descend  to  the 
executor,  and  are  assets  in  his  hands.  In 
the  case  of  a partnership,  the  executor  is  not 
to  include  the  whole  gross  amount  of  the 
testator’s  share  of  the  partnership  property, 
but  must  obtain  from  the  surviving  partners 
a balance-sheet  exhibiting  both  the  property 
and  the  liabilities  of  the  firm;  and  the  sum  to 
be  included  in  the  estimate  of  the  testator’s 
property  will  be  his  share  ol  the  net  balance 
only.  Articles  which  fall  under  the  denomi- 
nation of  fixtures,  if  attached  to  real  estate, 
whether  house  or  land,  are  commonly 
accounted  as  part  of  the  real  estate,  and 
therefore  to  be  excluded  from  the  estimate. 
The  executor’s  right  to  such  articles  will,  in 
some  measure,  depend  on  the  queslmn 
whether  his  testator  was  the  tenant  in  fee, 
ot  the  tenant  for  life  only  in  the  real  estate. 
Property  of  which  the  testator  was  only  a 
trustee,  must,  of  course,  be  left  out,  unless 
such  property  shall  have  been  so  mixed  up 
with  tlie  testator’s  own  estate,  that  no  par- 
ticular part  can  be  said  to  be  the  trust  fund. 
In  this  case  no  deduction  of  the  trust  money 
must  be  made  in  the  first  instance,  the 
deceased  being  merely  a debtor  to  the  object 
of  the  trust ; but  a proportionate  return  of 
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duty  may  be  claimed  when  the  trust  debt 
shall  have  been  paid.  Where  the  trust  fund 
has  been  kept  separate,  and  it  is  consequently 
left  out  of  the  estimate  as  above  directed, 
the  executor  will  obtain  a transfer  of  it  by 
making  an  affidavit  of  the  facts.  Every 
executor  is  bound  to  exhibit,  when  called 
on,  a full  and  perfect  inventory  and  valuation 
of  the  testator’s  effects,  in  the  court  in 
which  the  probate  is  granted  ; and  though 
he  may  never  be  called  upon  to  do  so,  the 
executor  should  not  neglect  to  make  such 
an  inventory,  and  preserve  it,  in  order  that 
he  may  be  able  to  answer  any  call  upon  him 
for  an  account  in  whichever  court  it  may  be 
made.  The  property  is  to  be  valued  at  the 
time  of  taking  out  the  probate ; and  all  rents, 
interest,  and  dividends  accrued  between 
the  death  of  the  testator  and  that  time, 
must  be  included  in  the  estimate. — See 
Executor.  Probate,  &c. 

WILLOW  TREE.  — The  cultivation  of 
willows  for  useful  purposes,  is  on  the 
whole  profitable,  and  the  growth  of  rods 
particularly  so;  the  returns  are  certainly 
quicker  than  those  derivable  from  any 
other  wood,  and,  proportioning  them  with 
the  management  and  demand,  seem  at 
least  equal  in  amount.  The  ground  most 
suited  to  the  formation  of  osier  beds,  as 
they  are  called,  is  found  on  the  margins  of 
streams ; it  should  be  of  considerable  depth, 
and  partake  largely  of  a loamy  character. 
Gravelly  beds  or  banks  entirely  ol  an  argil- 
laceous nature  are  not  fitting.  The  land 
should  be  sufficiently  high  to  prevent  more 
than  an  occasional  submersion ; for  though 
all  willows  thrive  in  damp  soils,  few  of  them 
are  naturally  bog,  or  even  marsh  plants, 
and  never  succeed  when  frequently  satu- 
rated. The  preparation  of  the  ground  is 
confined  to  a deep  summer  trenching,  to 
destroy  weeds  and  pulverise  it.  As  it  is 
usual  to  plant  only  cuttings,  this  operation 
had  better  be  deferred  till  spring,  when 
pieces  of  about  two  leet  in  length,  taken 
from  the  bottom  of  the  strongest  recently 
cut  rods,  may  be  thrust  into  the  ground  for 
about  half  their  length  at  distances  ol 
about  a yard  from  each  otlier ; their  subse- 
quent management  through  the  summer 
being  merely  an  occasional  hoeing  to  remove 
weeds,  though  at  the  beginning  it  will  be 
well  to  look  over  them  and  rcqilace  any  tliat 
have  failed.  The  produce  of  the  first  yetir 
will,  of  course,  be  small,  but  the  rods  must 
be  cut  to  within  three  joints  or  buds  of 
their  origin.  The  most  proper  lime  for 
cutting,  is  as  soon  as  the  leaves  have  fallen, 
because  the  remaining  buds  have  then  time 
to  consolidate,  and  are  better  prepared  to 
meet  the  winter ; and  though  for  con- 
venience the  rods  are  sometimes  allowed  to 
stand  all  the  winter,  it  may  be  observed  the 
shoots  that  have  been  cut  over  in  autumn, 
always  break  in  the  succeeding  siiring  with 
the  greatest  vigour.  With  regard  to  the 
planting  of  willows,  nothing  can  be  more 
easy.  'They  may  be  increased  to  almost  any 
extent  by  cutting  in  the  manner  before 
described  for  osiers.  Their  after- manage- 
ment must  of  course  depend  upon  the  uses 
they  are  destined  for.  The  very  common 
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jaode  of  pollarding  them  is  objectionable 
on  several  accounts ; they  are  then  spoiled 
either  for  timber  or  poles ; the  crowd  of 
small  stuff  which  rises  on  the  head  after 
each  cutting  suffocates  one  the  other,  and 
the  trunk  is  rendered  of  little  value  by  its 
being  foreshortened.  It  must  be  decidedly 
more  profitable,  either  to  cut  them  over 
near  the  ground,  as  is  practised  with  shoots 
of  ash,  chestnut,  and  other  coppice  wood ; 
the  subsequent  shoots  to  be  thinned  ac- 
cording to  the  strength  of  the  shoot  and  the 
space  they  are  allowed  to  occupy,  or  at  once 
to  let  them  run  up  into  perfect  trees,  taking 
only  such  lateral  branches  as  may  be  re- 
quired for  repairs,  &c.,  before  the  principal 
growths  have  attained  a marketable  size. 

WILSON’S  LOAN  FUND.— This  fund  is 
devoted  to  the  assistance  of  young  begin- 
ners in  trade  in  the  City  of  London ; and 
sums  of  not  less  than  £100  are  lent.  The 
borrower  must  have  been  in  business  one 
year,  must  be  able  to  pay  all  he  owes,  and 
find  three  or  four  sureties  for  the  repay- 
ment of  the  loan,  each  of  these  sureties 
having  to  furnish  references  of  their  re- 
spectability.—See  Loan. 

AFILTSUIEE  PUDDING. —Mix  with 
three  welt- beaten  eggs  a pint  of  milk,  as 
much  flour  as  will  make  it  a ttiick  batter, 
and  a little  salt;  beat  for  some  minutes, 
stir  in  gently  a large  teacupful  of  picked 
red  currants  and  half  the  quantity  of  fresh 
raspberries,  boil  it  in  a cloth  for  two  hours, 
turn  it  out  upon  the  dish  it  is  to  be  served 
in.  Cutitinto  slices  about  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  thick,  but  do  not  separate  them; 
put  between  each  a thin  slice  of  butter  and 
some  brown  sugar,  and  serve  it  hot,  with 
pudding  sauce  in  a sauce  tureen.  It  is  very 
good  without  the  raspberries. 

WINCH.— In  angling,  an  apparatus  almost 
indispensable  to  anglers  on  every  occasion. 
In  very  fine  fishing  for  dace,  roach,  &o.,  it 
is  sometimes  dispensed  with.  But  in  ordi- 
nary cases,  the  angler  can  never  ensure  him- 
self against  hooking  a fish  of  which  he  did 
not  meditate  the  capture,  and  which,  without 
a winch,  he  has  no  means  of  taking.  As 


under  such  circumstances,  the  non- expec- 
tance of  such  a visitor  would  heighten  the 


pleasure  of  his  appearance,  so  the  disap- 
pointment would  be  doubly  mortifying  if, 
instead  of  being  a gainer,  the  angler  found 
himself  minus  hook,  line,  and  perhaps  float. 
It  is  wise,  therefore,  to  be  always  provided 
with  a winch  and  a running  line,  so  that 
the  disappointments  alluded  to  may  be 
avoided. 

WINDOW. — In  the  construction  of  win- 
dows several  improvements  have  taken 
place  of  late  years.  A kind  of  window  which 
may  be  readily  cleaned,  and  is  not  likely  to 
cause  accidents,  is  shown  in  the  engraving. 


In  appearance,  the  sashes  resemble  those  of 
the  common  window,  and  the  upper  and 
lower  sash  may  be  moved  up  and  down  in  a 
similar  manner.  The  outside  of  the  sash 
may  also  be  turned  into  the  room,  so  that 
it  may  be  easily  painted,  glazed,  or  cleaned, 
by  a person  standing  within  the  room, 
without  the  necessity  of  removing  the  slips 
or  headings.  The  frame  of  the  window  is 
fitted  with  grooves,  weights,  and  pulleys, 
in  the  usual  manner,  the  fillets  on  the  sash 
are  not  made  in  the  same  piece  with  the 
sash  frame,  but  fastened  to  it  by  pivots, 
about  the  middle  of  the  sash;  upon  these 
pivots  the  sash  revolves  at  pleasure,  so 
as  to  enable  the  outside  to  be  reached 
without  disturbing  the  fillets  or  grooves. 
When  the  sash  is  placed  vertically,  as  the 
lower  one  in  the  figure,  a spring  catch  on 
each  side,  shoots  into  and  takes  hold  of 
the  sliding  fillets,  so  that  in  this  case  the 
sash  slides  up  or  down  in  the  usual  manner, 
but  can  be  immediately  released  and  turned 
Inside  out  by  pushing  back  the  springs, 
and  at  the  same  time  pulling  the  sash 
inwards. 

AVINDOW  GAKDENING.— In  consider- 
ing the  culture  and  treatment  of  plants 
adapted  for  windows,  it  should  be  observed 
that  the  sort  of  plants  most  suitable  will,  in 
a great  measure  depend  on  the  aspect  and 
even  the  form  of  thg  window ; also  its 
liability  to,  or  exemption  from  exposure  to 
chilling  draughts  of  air,  and  likewise  on  the 
possession  or  non-possession  of  a piece  of 
ground,  to  which  the  florist  can  transfer  his 
potted  plants  from  the  window  when  he 
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Dnquih'wid’narcissus. 

ing,  should  j'o^^ever  that  the  odours  of 

be  borne  in  mind,  howeye  , i,p„ifh  if  the 

flowers  are  ^^ry  jnjur  closed ’rooms. 

plants  are  confined  w „p,,„-oi]y  o-ive  out 

bodies'd^ring  Softie  in"ufy1heY  sS 

of  . in 

night  by  , state  plants  cannot  thrive, 
this  places  in  bed- 

therefoie,  if  y have  outside  ones, 

'!lfy,,?fthem  weU  in  weather. 

Fnfelf  ‘n  it  f -^deff 

the  inner  ledge  01  tne  wm  , . 

within  a room  during  the  n'gbt  wm 
bght,  and  moisture  ^%.  l^be  a^njices^^^y 

tliem  consist  of  the  double 

replace  ^ ’ !"a^  anemone,  ranunculus, 
anr^andytuft  Tile  last-named 

f ? dnnrs-a^s  they  are  always  ornamental 
occupied  by 

picotee^,  ten- week  stocks,  b^^^^  aummer 

and  Chinese  rose,  arc  . ,i 

plant.,  and  may  be  verbena, 

tumn-iyrnwingcamp^ 
ofllceolaria,  and  cinncse  j ,,  *.a  ntn^t 

!!,%ffclHtafu.euerani^^^^ 

?,diich  preserve  theirbkiom  longm^^^^^^^^ 

^;\:f":;;^t^ordff>eni  are 
Usually  ifiidows  enough  to  accommodate 
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all  the  kinds  of  plants  before  named,  so  as 
to  keep  up  continued  successions  more  e»- 
neciafly  as  the  bulbous  sorts  will  .want  no 
Ef  Tinr  Tiped  anv  care ; when  their  season 
has  passed  they  may  make  room  lor  others. 

F vera  window  on  a north  side  of  a lattice 
wOl  serv^at  all  times  for  saxifrage  the 
muak  plant,  winter  phloy,  purple  cytiaus, 
SidLunds’-tongue.  A north  window,  also 
will  be  useful  in  summer  to  preserve  the 
bloom  of  the  tender  plants  longer  than 
woSldbe  the  case  if  they  were  exposed  to 
the  stimulating  effects  of-  the  sun.  In  no 
circumstances  of  aspect,  then,  is  a Person 
debarred  from  cultivating  window  , 

in  anv  point  of  the  compass  there  will  be 
eUhS-^suu  or  light  sufficient  lor  some  sorts 
of  beautiful  and  interesting  Powers ; and 
there  is  no  month  in  the  year  in  which  sweet 
flowers  or  green  foliage  may  not  gladden 
the  eves  of  imy  person  who  has  the  command 
of  a wndow.  Some  instructions  are  neces- 
sLVartf  the  soil  that  should  be  provided 
Ibr  plants,  and  the  mode  ot  potting  the^ 
Plants  cannot  be  cultivated  in  pots  with 
complete  success  unless  the  soil  m which 
they  are  put  is  suitable  to  their  nature,  and 
contains  a considerable  Proportion  of  nou- 
rishment, as  the  quantity  of  mould  in  a pot 
[f  necessm  ily  very  small,  and  the  P ant  in  it 
cannot  extend  its  roots  in  search  of  food  as 
it  does  in  open  ground  culture.  It  is  not 
of  vf  ecessary  that  the  plant  should  have 
the  proper  kind  of  soil,  but  also  that  this  be 
duly  pref  red  before  it  is  used,  by  repeatedly 
turniii"- it,  so  that  the  whole  ehall  be  tho- 
roughly and  frequently  exposed  to  the  £w, 
and  the  separate  parts  of  which  it  i?  com- 
posed perfLtly  blended  together.  "’°r^ 

should  be  done  in  some  place  where  the 
mould  will  not  be  exposed  to  heavy 
rf^iis.  The  seasons  for  doing  this  are  the 
autumn,  winter,  and  early  spring  ’PO’rtlis. 
Summer  is  not  the  proper  period  lor  this 
operation,  because  the  heat  of  the 
would  dissipate  some  of  tlie  most  active 
properties  of  the  compost.  A soil  suitable 
for  pot  plants  generally  is  a good  sound 
loarn  or  garden  mould,  completely  rotted 
mamire,  S mould  or  leaf  earth,  silver  sand 
r,r  MriO  Raiid  Ijlcntleil  tojjcthci ; for  some 
plants  the  pink  tribe  especially,  old  morIa|; 
f bbis’h  ; aiul  for  other  plants  as  heaths,  or 
neat  earth.  The  iic.xt  thing  to  be  considered, 
Kotli  in  order  and  importance,  is  the 
of  nlaiits.  If  the  plant  requires  to  be  le- 
notted,  the  mould  in  llic  pot  m which  the 
Kilt  is,  must  he  in  a dry  slate,  iiud  therefore 
e-in  bo  very  easily  removed,  (live  the  pot 
twoortliree  smart  blows  vvilh  the  palm  o 
the  hand,  on  every  side,  In  ■‘''’S®" 

I from  the  inside;  then  spread  out  ) our  li  i 
gers  around  the  stem  of  Uie  plant,  turn  Uu. 

,,ot  bottom  upwnrd.s,  •’  .■''"fMa 

the  roots  and  mould  undisturbed,  ill  laii 
into  your  hand.  I’rcvious  to  doing  this, 
liowcver,  the  pot  into  which  the  plant  is 
about  to  be  traiisrerrcd  should  be  prepared, 
quite  clean,  and  otherwise  ready  ; its  ‘•■‘‘'■'Ji' 
a"-c  should  not  only  he  perlect  w'lii^ 
plant  is  moved  into  it,  but  should  be  bo 
managed  as  to  continue  an  long  us  possible, 
for  the  plant  will  speedily  sustain  lujuiy 
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when  the  drainage  becomes  obstructed;  and 
if  this  be  not  attended  to,  the  plant  will  be 
seriously  damaged,  if  not  ultimately  de- 
stroyed. The  best  plan  of  drainage  is  formed 
of  two  pieces  of  tile,  with  the  edge  of  each 
piece  straight  on  one  side ; these  two  straight 
edges  should  be  placed  in  contact  over  the 
middle  of  the  hole  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot; 
immediately  over  these  pieces  of  tile,  where 
they  meet,  there  should  be  placed  an  under 
oyster-shell  with  the  hollow  side  down- 
w'ards;  around  and  over  these  should  be 
put  bits  of  broken  potsherds,  the  larger 
pieces  below,  and  the  smaller  above ; over 
these,  some  broken  and  partially  rotted 
pieces  of  wood,  such  as  may  be  found  at  the 
bottom  ol  an  old  wood-stack;  over  these 
some  broken  dried  leaves,  or  rough  fibrous 
peat ; next  to  this  the  coarsest  mould,  then  a 
little  of  the  finer  mould.  This  wUl  fill  up  a 
third  part  of  the  pot.  When  the  planbis 
being  re- potted,  the  roots,  if  they  be  found 
matted  round  the  ball  of  earth,  should  be 
carelully  drawn  out  by  a smooth  pointed 
stick,  and  freely  cut  back  up  to  the  larger 
roots,  taking  care  not  to  injure  them. 
If  the  ball  of  mould  be  hard,  it  should 
be  loosened  by  cautiously  pressing  it  be- 
tween the  fingers  and  the  thumb.  These 
roots  must  be  placed  regularly  in  the 
pot,  and  the  prepared  mould  strewed  in 
amongst  them,  and  pushed  down  gently 
where  it  may  be  necessary  with  the  stick, 
t'le  sides  of  the^  pot  being  occasionally 
patted  to  get  the  soil  more  completely  among 
the  roots  and  the  loosened  ball  of  earth. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  place  the  plant 
perfectly  upright,  and  the  stem  exactly  in 
the  middle.  The  plant  should  be  put  at  the 
same  depth  in  the  new  pot  as  it  was  in  the 
lornier  one.  II  the  roots  be  perfectly  co- 
vered after  the  settling  of  the  mould  in  the 
pot,  the  plant  is  sufficiently  deep.  Having 
thus  filled  up  with  mould,  press  it  down 
equally  over  the  whole  surface  with  mode- 
rate firmness,  then  moisten  the  mould  tho- 
roughly and  gradually  through  the  Hue  rose 
of  a water-pot,  with  some  rain-water  raised 
a little  above  the  temperature  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, either  by  exposing  it  for  some  time 
to  the  r.ays  of  the  stm,  or  by  mixing  a little 
hot  water  with  the  cold.  This  finishes 
the  potting.  The  plant  should  now  be  put 
in  a sheltered  situation,  where  it  will  be 
safe  from  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold, 
until  it  has  recovered  the  effects  of  the 
cperaflon.  'Ihe  plant  may  now  be  left 
out  of  doors,  if  the  weather  be  mild  and 
•not  windy,  or  put  under  shelter  where 
the  air  circulates  freely  until  the  leaves 
become  perleclly  dry.  Whether  the  washing 

exam '""St 
buds  which 

cro.ssing  each  other;  Lt  buck  or  short™ 
such  shoots  i.s  are  'Usproporr  ionatelv  stroim 
to  those  growing  at  the  san.e  , on  t Im 
oppo.site  Side  of  the  brunch,  so  that  the  two 


I shoots  may  be  brought  to  an  equal  growth. 

In  shortening  the  branch,  the  situation  of 
I the  buds  must  be  considered  Just  below 
, where  the  cut  is  to  be  made ; this  should  be 
! so  made,  that  when  the  buds  grow  to 
j branches,  they  will  fill  up  various  spaces, 

I and  tims  perfect  the  form  of  the  plant.  An 
j examination  of  the  leaves  must  then  be 
made,  to  see  if  there  are  any  green  flies 
upon  them.  If  only  a few  of  the  leaves  are 
affected  by  them,  the  flies  may  be  easily 
destroyed  by  pressure  of  the  finger  and 
thumb,  but  when  they  exist  in  considerable 
numbers,  the  plant  must  be  fumigated  with 
tobacco  smoke.  This  should  be  repeated 
three  times,  at  intervals  of  three  or  four 
days,  the  foliage  being  washed  each  time, 
j in  the  way  before  described,  on  the  day 
after  fumigation.  Or,  the  branches  affected 
by  the  flies,  may  be  dipped  in  strong 
tobacco  water,  instead  of  fumigating  the 
plants.  In  course  of  time,  the  cultivator  of 
i window  flowers  will  be  repaid  for  his  care 
I by  a beautiful  array  of  geraniums,  Chinese 
I roses,  ten-week  stocks,  wall- flowers,  beljo- 
I tropes,  carnations,  pinks,  and  mignonette. 
Of  the  last-named  plant,  there  is  a superior 
variety,  which,  being  longer  lived,  and  more 
strongly  scented  than  the  common  sort,  is 
especially  desirable  for  the  window  stand. 
Fuchsias  and  geraniums  continue  sometimes 
80  long  in  flower,  that  they  should  have  the 
first  claim  to  standing  room  in  any  house 
where  growing  flowers  are  kept.  In  summer, 
fuchsias  should  be  transferred  to  the  out- 
side of  the  window-sill  or  to  a balcony, 
where  they  will  continue  to  bloom  until  the 
frost  nips  them ; and  in  order  that  they 
may  not  suffer  from  lack  of  moisture,  the 
strong  healthy  plants  should  be  potted  in 
six- inch  pots  in  a light  rich  soil,  and  these 
pots  dropped  into  others  just  large  enough  to 
admit  the  space  of  about  half  an  iuch  all 
round,  the  inserted  pot  standing  in  moss  or 
leaf-mould,  until  its  rim  is  on  a level  with 
that  of  the  pot  containing  it.  By  this  con- 
trivance, the  hottest  sun  will  be  unable  to 
scorch  the  roots  of  the  plants  ; they  will 
retain  moisture  longer,  and  will  flourish 
more  luxuriantly.  All  hardy  woody  window 

Elauts  should  be  kept  in  due  Ibrm  and  vigour 
y stopping  the  buds,  rather  than  by 
pruning^  after  shoots  have  struck  out,  as  the 
strength  of  the  plaut  will  be  better  pre- 
served by  the  nipping  of  vegetation  in  its 
first  stage,  than  by  allowing  it  to  grow  at 
all.  Watering  should  be  carefully  attended 
to.  When  plants  are  watered  from  a 
watering-pot,  a sufficiency  ol  water  should 
be  given  to  soak  the  roots  completely.  In 
the  case  of  newly-potted  plants,  however,  a 
Becond  supply  of  water  should  be  withheld 
until  the  first  bus  been  thoroughly  absorbed; 
for  the  roots  of  plants  not  yet  e.sta- 
blishcd  are  able  to  imbibe  moisture  in  but  a 
trilling  degree,  therefore,  the  moisture  not 
taken  up  by  the  plants,  would  burden  the 
soil  Into  a dry  crust.  Whenever  the  soil  is 
in  such  a condition,  *it  should  be  loosened 
with  a convenient  instrument,  and  « supply 
of  suitable  mould  should  be  always  ready  to 
top  dress  the  sinking  cardi  in  a pot,  in  order 
that  fresh  nourishment  shoula  be  filtered 
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down  to  the  roots,  in  place  of  that  which 
they  have  consumed.  Carnations,  and  all 
their  tribe  should  be  carefully  treated  as  to 
striking,  the  petals  being  supported  either 
by  tying  the  flower- stems  to  a stake,  or  by 
supporting  them  with  slip  cards  fixed 
beneath  them,  and  fastened  to  the  staxe  by 
worsted  or  strips  of  bass  matting.  These 


inches  long,  with  holes  for  screwing  the  frame 
to  the  window  sill ; alsobarsof  thin  iron  ; and 
a curved  bar  of  wood  into  which  the  wire 
is  inserted;  the  whole  finished  off  by  a 
wire  fence.  This  may  be  constructed  of 
wood  or  iron,  screwed  into  the  sill,  and 
painted  green.  Green-coloured  pots  are 
more  appropriate  and  pleasing  to  the  eye 
than  red  ones.  Covering  the  surface  mould 
in  the  pot  with  loose  and  moist  moss,  is 
both  tasteful  and  beneficial  to  the  plant,  by 
preventing  the  evaporation  of  the  moisture 
from  the  earth  by  which  it  is  surrounded  and 
fed.  The  ordinary  mode  of  window-garden- 
ing is  illustrated  in /ys.  1 and  2.  The  Belgian 
window  garden  furnishes  one  of  the  best 
modes  of  this  kind  of  culture.  It  is  within 
reach  of  all,  and  will  be  understood  by  re- 
ferring to  the  annexed  engraving.  In  y/jr.  3 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  sill  of  the  window 
is  extended  in  breadth  beyond  the  face  of  the 
wall  of  the  house  by  brackets  ; two  or  more 
shelves  are  placed  across  the  window,  which 


Fig.  1. 

cards  will  keep  the  flowers  in  a safe  position 
while  in  bloom.  August  is  the  best  month 
for  dividing  roots  or  taking  off  slips,  in 
order  to  obtain  new  plants,  and  also  tor 
shifting  the  old  plants  into  new  pots,  which 
should  be  placed  in  the  shade  until  the  roots 
have  struck.  I’ots  about  seven  inches  deep, 
six  inches  wide  at  top,  and  four  at  bottom, 
are  the  most  convenient  in  size  for  the 
plants  that  are  to  blow  in  the  follovviiig 
spring.  Offsets  may  be  grouped  into 
smaller  pots  until  they  take  root,  after 
which  they  will  require  separate  pots.  As  a 
general  rule,  do  not  re- pot  any  plants  when 
they  are  budding  or  in  bloom,  as  the 
Shifting  checks  their  progress  and  deranges 
their  health.  In  order  to  aflord  suificient 
space  for  potted  plants,  where  the  cul- 
tivator is  limited  to  the  hreadlh  of  a 
window  sill  without,  or  within  the  glazed 
sash,  a moveable  platform  of  bars  lor  the 


striie- 


ontside  is  to  be  rec  umru"  ilcl. 
tore  is  composed  of  iron  h o < one  iiiel  hick 
and  one  inch  in  ii  idth,  uin;  tw  elve  or  lillecn 


Fig.  ,3. 

with  the  sill,  are  covered  with  plants  in 
pots.  A roof  of  glass  is  hinged  to  the 
window-frame  at  any  convenient  height, 
'fliese  sloping  roofa  tall  down  upon  a at, one 
or  wooden  trorit,  either  solid  or  tilled  with 
'^hiss  and  are  opened  and  shut  loi  ventila- 
tion by  raising  up  the  bottom  part,  of  the 
roof  and  securing  it  at  any  iioint  of  eleva- 
tion desired,  by  a curved  liaudle.  The  plants 
are  watered  and  arranged  from  the  room 
itliin,  us  the  windows  are  hung  on  liinges 


in  two  parts,  and  do  not  generally  move  up 
and  down  ns  in  Kngland.  In  cases  where 


the  sloping  roof  e.xlenda  to  the  top  ol'  the 
winilow,  a.s  i.s  sometime.s  the  case,  the  win- 
dow heiinr  thrown  open,  the  owmr  can 
enjoy  the  fragrance  and  beauty  of  the  plants, 
'vliile  they  are  not  subjected  to  Die  dust, 
h'at,  and  dry  air  of  the  room,  and  with  the 
larve  squares  of  glass  used,  they  lose  little 
o!'  their  iTlVct,  even  wluii  the  window  in 
-hut  altogether.  Fig.  t is  nnnthiT  exnmple 
of  the  same  kind  of  window  garden,  placed 
( iiposite  the  centre  window  of  a diawiiu' 
room,  and  extending  considerably  lieyoi.il 
the  breadth  ol  the  wimlow  on  both  side.s. 
U IS  supportiil  on  highly  oniatnental 
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metallic  brackets,  anil  the  bottom  part  in 
wliicli  the  pots  are  set  or  plants  planted  in, 


is  of  stone,  slate,  cast  iron,  or  wood.  1^ 
should  rise  to  the  level  of  the  window-sill, 
but  no  higher ; indeed,  a few  inches  lower 
would  be  no  disaHvantage.  Large  panes  of 
glass  are  used  both  for  the  front,  ends,  and 
top;  one  or  more  of  them  may  be  made  to 
open  for  ventilation ; the  wall  of  the  house 
ana  the  casement  of  the  window  serve  for 
the  back.  'I'he  operation  of  arranging  the 
plants  is,  of  course,  to  be  performed  from 


Fig.  6. 

the  room  within,  by  opening  the  window. 
Fig.  5 is  the  same  kind  of'case  adapted  to  a 
single  window,  tlio  ventilation,  all  hough 
shown  in  front,  may  without  any  detriment 
bo  placed  in  the  ends. — See  Waudi an  Casi'.. 

WliN'DOW  rAINTlNG.— The  windows 
ofahonsemay  be  very  appropriately  deco- 
“ttted,  will)  the  aid  of  a recent  invention, 
termed  iluijihanie,  which  is  a beantilul  and 
Ine.xpensive  art.  combining  economy  with 
perlect  results.  In  carrying  out  this  process, 
a peculiar  kind  of  paper  is  rendered  perfectly 
transparent,  upon  wliich  designs  are  painted 
in  glass  colours,  which  will  not  change  witli 
the  light.  'I lie  paper  is  applied  to  the  glass 
With  a clear  white  varnish,  and,  when  dry. 
a preparation  is  linally  applied,  which 
increases  tin;  transparency,  and  adds  tenfold 
brllhancy  to  the  effect.  There  is  another 
design,  painted  in  imitation  of  half-light; 


this  is  used  principally  for  a ground, 
covering  the  whole  surface  with  glass, 
within  which  (the  necessary  spaces  having 
been  cut  out  before  it  is  stuck  on  the  glass) 
are  placed  medallion  centres  of  Watteau 
figures,  perfectly  transparent,  which  derive 
increased  brilliancy  from  the  semi-transpa- 
rency of  the  surrounding  ground.  This  is 
by  far  the  cheapest  method,  though  involving 
extra  trouble.  To  ascertain  the  number  of 
designs  required,  measure  the  glass  care- 
fully, and  then  calculate  how  many  sheets  of 
the  transparent  designs  it  w'ill  take.  The 
sheets  are  arranged  so  that  they  can  be 
joined  together  continuously,  or  cut  to  any 
size  or  shape.  Choose  a fine  day  for  the 
operation,  as  the  glass  should  be  perfectly 
dry  and  unafiTected  by  the  humidity  of  the 
atmosphere.  If  possible,  it  is  more  conve- 
nient to  work  upon  the  glass  before  it  is 
fixed  in  the  frame.  If  you  are  operating  on 
a piece  of  unattached  glass,  lay  it  on  a flat 
table,  or  marble  slab,  over  which  must  be 
previously  laid  a piece  of  baize,  or  cloth,  to 
keep  the  glass  steady.  The  glass  being  thus 
fixed,  clean  and  polish  the  surface  on  which 
you  intend  to  operate  (on  windows  this  is 
the  inner  side),  then  with  the  brush  lay  on 
it  a thick  and  even  coat  of  the  prepared 
varnish  ; let  this  dry  for  an  hour,  more  or 
less,  according  to  the  state  of  the  atmo- 
sphere and  the  thickness  of  the  coat  of 
varnish.  Meantime,  cut  out  and  trim  the 
designs  carefully  to  fit  the  glass;  then  lay 
on  a piece  of  paper,  face  downwards,  and 
damp  the  back  of  it  with  a sponge  applied 
several  times  to  equalize  the  moisture.  In 
this  operation,  arrange  the  time,  so  that  the 
designs  may  be  left  finally  to  dry  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  before  application  to  the 
glass,  the  varnish  on  which  will  have 
become  sticky,  and  in  a proper  state  to 
receive  the  designs.  Apply  the  painted 
side  next  to  the  glass  without  pressure; 
endeavour  to  let  the  sheet  fall  perfectly  level 
and  smooth  on  the  glass,  so  that  you  may 
avoid  leaving  creases,  which  would  spoil  the 
whole.  Take  now  your  palette,  lay  it  fiat  on 
the  design,  and  press  out  all  the  air  bubbles, 
commencing  in  the  centre,  and  working 
them  out  from  the  sides.  An  ivory  stick 
will  be  found  useful  in  removing  the  creases. 
The  work  is  now  to  be  left  to  dry.  and,  after 
twenty-four  liours,  apply  a slight  coat  of 
liqueur  diapkanie,  leaving  it  for  another  day, 
wlien,  if  dry,  apply  a second  coat  of  the 
same  kind  as  the  first,  which  must  be  left 
undisturbed  for  several  days  : finally,  apply 
a coat  of  varnish  over  all.  If  these  direc- 
tions are  carefully  followed,  the  glass  will 
not  be  afiected,  either  by  time  or  the  varia- 
tions of  weather ; and  it  can  be  washed  in 
the  same  manner  as  ordinary  stained  glass, 
to  which  in  some  respects  it  is  suppior. 
Tile  materials  used  in  tlie  practice  of  this 
art  may  be  obtained^of  any  artists’  colour- 
man. 

AVINDOWS,  TO  Clt'.an.— First  dust  the 
frames  and  the  glass  tlioroughly,  then  wipe 
three  or  four  panes  at  a time  with  a piece  of 
wetted  wash-leather,  the  corners  of  the 
panes  being  carefully  cleaned  out.  The 
leather  must,  after  this  be  rinsed  and  wrung 
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as  dry  as  possible,  and  the  panes  which 
have  been  wetted  must  be  rubbed  dry  with 
it  and  then  finished  with  a fresh  leather  as 
quickly  as  can  be  done.  The  leather  must 
be  washed  in  clean  water,  and  hung  to  dry 
after  the  windows  have  been  cleaned.  Wlien 
windows  are  required  to  appear  particularly 
bright,  a little  whiting  should  be  dusted 
over  them  after  the  first  washing  with  the 
wet  leather. 

■WINDOWS,  TO  Render  Opaque.— in 
ca.^es  where  persons  are  liable  to  be  over- 
looked by  their  neighbours,  or  otherwise 
liable  to  have  all  their  movements  watched 
from  without,  it  will  be  useful  to  know  that 
windows  may  be  rendered  opaque  or  un- 
transparent by  the  lollowing  simple  process  : 
—Cover  the  window-pane  very  equally  with 
one  or  two  coats  of  paste ; when  dry,  take  a 
small  rag  of  cotton  cloth,  dipped  in  a varnish 
made  of  Canada  balsam  and  turpentine ; 
brush  this  over  the  paste,  and  the  desiicd 
effect  will  be  obtained. 

WINDSOR  SOAR.— Slice  the  best  white 
soap  as  thill  as  possible,  melt  it  in  a pan 
over  a slow  fire,  scent  it  sufficiently  with 
oil  of  carraway,  and  then  pour  it  into  a 
frame,  mould,  or  small  drawer,  adapted  in 
size  and  form  to  the  quantity  made.  \\  hen 
it  has  stood  for  three  or  lour  days  in  a dry 
situation,  divide  the  mass  into  square  pieces 
for  use.  By  this  simple  mode,  substituting 
any  favourite  scent  for  that  of  carraway,  a 
person  may  obtain  a good  perfumed  soap  at 
a very  small  cost. 

WINE  BISCUITS.— Rub  into  one  pound 
of  dry  flour  four  ounces  of  butter,  lour 
ounces  of  white  powdered  sugar,  one  egg, 
and  a spoonful  or  two  of  thin  cream  to  make 
it  into  a paste.  When  mixed,  put  currants 
into  one  halt  and  carraways  into  the  rest. 
Cut  them  as  before,  and  bake  on  tins. 

WINE  CASKS,  TO  Sweeten.  — There 
are  several  methods  of  doing  this.  i.  If  a 
cask,  after  the  contents  are  taken  from  it, 
be  well  stopped,  and  the  lees  be  allowed  to 
remain  in  it  till  it  is  again  to  be  used,  it  will 
only  be  necessary  to  scald  it ; taking  care, 
before  filling  it,  to  see  that  the  hoops  are 
well  driven.  .Sliould  the  air  get  into  the 
cask,  it  will  become  musty,  and  scalding  will 
not  improve  it;  the  surest  way  will  be  to 
take  out  the  head  of  the  cask,  to  be  operated 
on,  then  burn  it  a little,  and  scald  it  for  use.  'J. 
Set  fire  to  a pound  or  more  of  broken  char- 
coal, put  it  into  the  cask,  and  immediately 
fill  up  the  cask  with  boiling  water.  Alter 
this,  roll  the  cask  once  or  twice  a day  lor  a 
week;  then  pour  out  the  charcoal  and  water, 
wasli  out  the  cask  with  clean  cold  water, 
and  e.xpose  to  the  external  air  for  some 
days.  3.  .Mi.x  half  a pint  of  the  strongest 
sulphuric  acid  in  an  open  vessel,  witli  a 
quart  of  water,  jiiit  it  into  the  cask,  aiic  roll 
it  about  well ; next  day,  add  a pound  ol 
chalk,  bring  llic  cask  (hiwn,  and  in  lliree  or 
four  days,  wash  it  out  thoroughly  with 
boiling  water.  I’o  [irepare  a match,  melt 
some  brimstone,  and  dip  into  it  a long 
narrow  s-lip  ol  coarse  linen  cloth,  or  ol 
brown  paper;  when  to  be  used,  set  lire  to 
the  match,  put  it  in  at  the  bung- hole  ol  the 
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cask,  fastening  one  end  of  the  bung,  and  let 
it  remain  for  a few  hours. 

WINE  DECANTING.— The  flavour  and 
appearance  of  wine  are  frequently  Injured 
by  the  agitation  it  undergoes  when  being 
transferred  I'rom  the  bottle  to  the  decanter. 
At  rest  in  the  bin,  the  wine  will  be  bright, 
but  no  sooner  is  the  bottle  altered  from  the 
position  in  which  it  has  lain,  than  the  dis- 
turbance of  the  deposit  is  apt  to  begin  ; it 
placed  upright  for  drawing  the  cork,  there 
will  follow  a partial  subsidence  ot  the^  re- 
jected impurities,  then  follows  the  jolt  at- 
tendant on  extracting  the  cork,  then  the 
agitation  inseparable  from  pouring  oil.  ana 
thus  the  condition  of  the  wine  is  lost.  Ihe 
best  means  of  palliating  this  inconvenience 
is  by  the  aid  ot  the  instrument  seen  m the 
aiine.xcd  engraving,  called  the  Ellutriator. 


It  is  furnished  with  a piece  of  mechanism 
by  which  means  the  bottle  is  sustained  as 
it  is  raised,  and  its  action  follows  the  motion 
of  the  hand,  and  thus  the  person  decanting 
is  enabled  to  rest  at  will  during  the  opera- 
tion. This  machine  is  also  serviceable  where 
wine  is  transferred  at  once  Irom  the  origi- 
nal bottle  to  the  drinking  glass.  I.y  slightly 
releasing  what  is  termed  the  earn,  to 
the  flow  when  the  glass  is  filled,  the  last 
drop  of  bright  wine  may  be  taken  Irom  the 

lightest  or  muddiest  deposit,  and  wine  may 
be  thus  always  drunk  in  condition. 

IVINE,  Dietetic  Rkopeuties  of.— As  a 
ceneral  rule,  the  less  wine  that  is  drunk  the 
bolter  it  will  be  ior  the  health.  There  are, 
however,  exceptional  cases,  such  us  bodily 
infirmity  and  extreme  debility,  where  the 
drinking  of  wine  in  moderate  quantity  is 
eiiioiiied  and  partaken  of  with  considerable 
benefit.  But  when  taken  habitually  and  in 
excess,  it  iiroduceg  derangement  of  the 
digestive  organs,  together  willi  gout,  apo- 
plexy, and  tiiimerouH  other  disorders.  Wine 
is  an  unwholesome  liquid  to  he  drunk  with 
fooil,  because  it  stimulates  the  appetite  in 
excess,  and  causes  a pcrsmi  to  eat  such  an 
amount  of  food,  as  to  render  the  process  of 
digestion  tedious  and  dillloult.  When,  how- 
ever, wines  are.  drunk,  some  sort  ot  system 
should  be  observed  as  follows : — Wines 
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sliould  vary  with  the  seasons,  light  wines 
are  best  in  summer;  in  winter,  generous 
wines  are  preferred.  White  wine  should 
be  drunk  with  white  meaXs,  and  red  wines 
with  brown  meats.  Light  wines  are  suit- 
able to  light  dishes,  and  stronger  wines  to 
more  substantial  dishes.  In  summer  the 
wine  may  be  advantageously  diluted  with 
w'ater.  Light  dry  wines,  such  as  hock, 
claret,  burgundy,  Rhenish,  and  Hermitage, 
are,  generally  speaking,  less  hurtful  than 
the  stronger  varieties,  as  port,  sherry,  or 
Madeira.  When  wine  is  ordered  as  a stimu- 
lant to  debilitated  subjects  it  should  be 
taken  about  mid-day,  and  the  (juantity  swal- 
lowed at  a draught,  not  sipped. 

WINE  GRAVY.— Make  a strong  rich 
gravy ; heat  about  one-third  of  a sauce 
tureen  of  this,  and  when  ready  for  use,  add 
from  two  to  three  tablespoonfuls  of  rich 
and  new  port  wine. 

WINE  JELLY.— Soak  four  ounces  of 
gelatine  in  one  quart  of  cold  water  for  half 
an  hour.  In  the  mean  time,  mi.x  with  two 
quarts  of  cold,  six  tablespoonfuls  of  brandy, 
one  pint  of  white  wine,  six  lemons  cut  in 
with  the  peel  on  ; the  whites  and  shells  of 
six  eggs,  the  whites  slightly  beaten,  the 
shells  crushed;  three  pounds  of  white 
sugar  ; then  mix  the  gelatine  with  the  other 
ingredients,  and  put  them  over  the  lire. 
Let  it  boil  without  stirring  for  twenty 
minutes.  Strain  it  through  a flannel  bag 
without  squeezing.  Wet  the  mould  in  cold 
water.  Pour  the  jelly  in,  and  leave  it  in  a 
cool  place  for  three  hours. 

WINE,  MULLED.  — Boil  some  cloves, 
mace,  cinnamon,  and  nutmeg,  in  about  a 
quarter  of  a pint  of  water  till  well  flavoured 
with  spice,  then  add  it  to  a pint  of  port  or 
home-made  wine;  sweeten  to  taste,  and  serve 
hot  with  thin  toast  or  rusks.  2.  Boil  a small 
stick  of  cinnamon,  a blade  of  mace,  and 
three  cloves,  in  a breakfast-cupful  of  water 
tor  a few  minutes ; add  some  grated  nutmeg 
and  a pint  of  home-made  or  port  wine, 
sweeten  to  taste,  boil  for  one  minute,  and 
.serve  hot.  3.  Put  a bottle  of  port  -wine, 
half  a bottle  of  water,  and  sugar  to  taste, 
into  a saucepan ; then  add  allspice,  cloves, 
and  a blade  of  mace ; boil  all  together, 
serve  in  a jug  with  grated  nutmeg,  and 
rusk  or  slips  of  thin  toast.  Some  persons 
add  lemon-juice  to  the  mull,  but  it  does  not 
generally  please. 

WINE  SAUCE.— lilake  thin  a few’  ounces 
of  melted  butter,  then  add  a tublespoonful 
or  two  of  coarsely- pounded  loaf  sugar,  and 
a glass  ol  slierry,  with  lialf  a glass  of 
brandy;  a little  grated  lemon-peel  or  nut- 
meg, or  both  together,  are  improvements. 

WINE  SOURS,  TO  PuESP.uvF..— Fill  a 
jar  with  the  plums,  and  place  it  over  the 
tire  in  a pun  of  boiling  water.  Let  it 
remain  till  the  plums  are  perfectly  tender, 
tmt  unbroken,  then  remove  it.  Make  a 
syrup  of  a pound  of  sugar,  and  a pint  of 
water  for  every  pound  of  fridt,  boil  and 
skim  it  well,  then  pour  it  boiling  over  the 
trull;  let  it  remain  tor  live  orslx  days,  then 
re-boll  the  syrup,  adding  to  each  pint  a 
quarter  of  a pound  more  sugar  Pour  it 


again  boiling  over  the  fruit,  and  let  it  stand 
for  a day  before  it  is  covered. 

WINE,  SPIRIT  OF.  Uses  and  Pro- 
perties.— Spirit  of  wine  is  employed  both 
internally  and  externally.  For  internal  pur- 
poses, it  is  generally  given  mixed  with  other 
substances,  and  forming  such  preparations 
as  tinctures.  When  it  is  thought  necessary 
to  administer  ardent  spirits  internally, 
medicinally,  brandy  is  the  spirit  usually 
given ; this  is  frequently  done  to  check 
vomiting,  especially  sea'  sickness.  As  a 
powerful  excitant,  it  is  used  to  support  life 
during  a tedious  operation,  and  to  assist  in 
the  restoration  of  a person  from  a state  of 
suspended  animation,  as  in  drowning.  In 
delirium  tremens,  the  moderate  use  of  a 
long-accustomed  stimulus  will  be  necessary 
to  the  welfare  of  the  patient.  Externally, 
spirit  diluted  with  water  is  much  empioyed 
as  a lotion.  It  is  applied,  in  a diluted  state, 
to  the  back  and  sore  parts  of  bed- ridden 
persons  ; to  the  nipples,  when  inclined  to  be 
sore  during  suckling;  to  the  feet,  when  the 
skin  is  blistered  by  walking;  on  the  chest, 
to  excite  the  action  of  the  heart  in  fainting, 
or  suspended  animation ; and  to  relieve  the 
pain  arising  from  bruises ; also,  as  a cold 
evaporating  lotion  in  inflammation  of  the 
brain. 

WINE  STAINS,  TO  Remove  — Hold  the 
articles  in  milk  that  is  boiling  on  the  lire, 
and  the  stains  will  soon  disappear. 

WINE  TAKING,  Etiquette  or.— It  is 
customary  at  dinner  parties  and  other  re- 
pasts among  the  higher  classes,  for  the 
assembled  guests  to  take  wine  with  each 
other.  This  ceremony  is  performed  when 
the  more  weighty  business  of  the  meal  has 
passed,  and  the  appetite  is  appeased.  The 
following  rules  are  generally  observed  in 
connection  with  this  custom.  AVhen  you 
are  about  to  take  wine  with  a person,  you 
select  a favourable  moment,  and  say  to  the 
person,  “Mr.  So-and-so,  1 should  be  happy 
to  take  wine  with  you;  ” the  person  thus 
addressed  replies,  “With  pleasure.”  The 
challenger  and  the  challenged  then  fill  their 
glasses,  raise  them  at  the  same  moment, 
and  bow  towards  each  other  in  silence. 
When  you  wish  to  take  wine  witli  a lady, 
you  say,  “Mrs.  or  Miss  So-and-so,  will  you 
permit  me  the  honour  of  taking  wine  with 
you?”  and  liaving  receiveci  an  acquiescent 
reply,  you  ask  the  lady  what  wine  she  would 
prefer ; on  receiving  her  answer,  you  call 
upon  the  gentleman  sitting  next  to  her  to 
see  that  her  glass  is  replenished  with  the 
wine  named.  Among  relatives  and  friends, 
it  is  customary  for  mutual  acquaintances  to 
request  permission  to  “join  in.”  and  in 
sucli  cases  each  waits  until  all  the  glasses 
are  tilled,  and  the  guests  bow  to  one  another 
in  due  order.  In  jiraotising  this  custom, 
certain  laws  are  laid  down,  which  it  would 
be  considered  very  vulgar  to  break.  For 
instance,  a senior  in  age,  or  a superior  in 
rank,  always  claims  the  initiative,  for  it 
would  be  regarded  as  an  act  of  impertinence 
or  presumption  for  a junior  or  inferior  to 
challenge  those  older  and  higher  tliau  him- 
self. The  same  person  should  not  be  asked 
to  take  wine  twice.  Some  discretion  should 
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also  be  observed  in  challenging,  the  calls 
being  neither  too  frequent  nor  numerous. 
When  a person  is  asked  to  take  wine,  he 
must  on  no  account  decline,  as  this  would 
be  considered  a direct  insult.  Every  time 
that  a person  is  challenged  he  should  re- 
plenish his  glass,  although  it  may  be  at  the 
time  nearly  full.  It  is  not  etiquette  to 
drink  the  whole  of  the  contents  of  the  glass, 
nor  indeed  to  take  a full  draught,  the  merest 
sip  being  deemed,  a.  suflBcient  recognition  ol 
the  compliment.  In  this  ceremony,  the 
timing  of  the  raising  of  the  glass,  the  catch- 
ini'  ot  the  eye,  the  bow,  and  the  expressum 
that  accompanies  it,  are  matters  which, 
though  trifling  in  themselves,  are  neverthe- 
less worth  studying,  to  avoid  the  appear- 
ance of  awkwardness  and  uncouth  be- 
haviour. „ , i 

WINE  VINEGAR.— Take  any  sort  of 
wine  which  has  gone  through  the  process  ot 
fermentation,  and  put  it  into  a cask  that  has 
liad  vinegar  in  it;  then  take  some  of  the 
fruit  or  stalks  of  which  the  wine  has  been 
made,  and  put  them,  in  a wet  state,  into  an 
open-headed  cask,  exposed  to  the  sun ; 
place  a coarse  cloth  over  the  top,  and 
remain  for  five  or  six  days  ; after  which, 
put  the  stalks  thus  prepared  into  the  vine- 
gar, and  stir  the  whole  thoroughly  ; then 
put.  it  in  a warm  place,  if  in  winter,  or,  if  m 
summer,  expose  it  to  the  sun,  with  a slate 
over  the  bung-hole.  When  the  vinegar  is 
giiirieiently  acid,  rack  it  off  into  a clean  sun 
cu.-k.  and  bring  it  up ; then  put  it  m the 
cellar  for  use.  „ „ 

WINE  .S.  BRITISH,  GENF.nAP 
IxsTKUCTiONS  FOR  JlI.VKiNG.  In  addition 
to  the  several  recipes  which  have  already 
been  given  for  making  the  variou.s  kinds  ot 
Britisli  wines,  the  following  important 
points  in  wine-making  generally  are  neces- 
sary to  be  observed  in  order  to  ensure 
«‘icce.-isful  re.^ults  : — The  fruit  should  be 
gathered  in  fine  weather  and  early  in  the 
morning,  as  under  those  conditions  it  is  in 
a much  better  state  for  the  process  it  is 
destined  to  undergo.  Making  a careful 
selection  of  the  fruit  after  it  is  picked  is 
essential ; reject  any  unsound  or  bruised 
fruit  as  unsuitable  for  the  purpose.  Ihe 
quantity  of  fruit  for  making  a vintage  of 
riomestic  wine  is  not  so  large,  but  it  may  be 
bruised  in  a tub,  and  thence  removed  into 
the  vat,  or  if  the  quantity  be  very  small,  it 
may  be  bruised  in  the  vat.  Raisins  should 
be  put  into  the  water  in  the  vat,  and  on  the 
following  day  taken  out  and  bruised,  and 
then  returned  to  the  vat.  In  vatting,  the 
guard  should  be  placed  against  the  lap- hole, 
to  prevent  the  tiusks  escaping  at  the  time 
the  must  or  extract  is  drawn  ofl.  lien  an 
the  fruit  is  in  the  vat,  the  water  should  be 
added,  and  the  contents  stirred  with  the 
vat  staff,  and  left  to  macerate  till  tlie 
following  day,  when  the  tartar,  sugar,  &c., 
diluted  with  a portion  of  the  liquor,  are  to  be 
put  in  the  vat,  and  the  whole  stirred  up 
again.  The  situation  of  the  vat  should  be 
such  as  to  expose  it  to  a free  circulation  of 
air  and  if  ferincntation  docs  not  take  plane 
ill  a reasonable  time,  the  contents  should  he 
tlirred  f requently,  and  the  place  in  wliich  the 
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wine  is  made  should  "be  warmer.  The  time 
of  fermentation  cannot  be  very  accurately 
specified;  but,  generally  speaking,  white 
wines  will  require  at  the  rate  ot  two  or 
three  days  for  eighteen  gallons ; and  red 
wines  a day  or  two  more.  Flavouring 
Ingredients  should  be  put  into  the  vat  when 
the  fermentation  is  about  half  over.  It  the 
object  be  the  production  of  a drv  wine,  the 
fermentation  must  be  protracted  by  break- 
ing the  scum  or  head,  and  mixing  it  with 
the  fermenting  fluid  , this  also  renders  the 
wine  stronger  and  better,  by  re-exciting  the 
languid  fermentation.  If  a sweet  wine  be 
desired,  the  fermentation  must  be  checked, 
by  separating  the  head  as  fast  as  it  rises  ; 
and  if  the  wine  is  to  be  brisk,  the  fermenta- 
tion ought  to  be  as  much  as  possible  carried 
on  in  a close  vessel,  and  with  this  view  the 
liquor  should  be  bottled  before  the  ferment- 
ing process  is  completed.  Such  wine  should 
be  bottled  on  the  approach  of  spring  ; this 
period  is  also  the  best  for  adding  flavouring 
substances  or  spirits,  as  they  will  now 
incorporate  more  readily  with  the  wine. 
Fermentation  is  comparatively  more  rapid 
and  more  perfect  in  large  than  in  small 
quantities  ; thus,  two  gallons  would  occupy 
a much  longer  time  fermenting  than  ten 
gallons.  Clean  casks  are  very  important 
Before  using,  they  should  be  washed  with 
salt  and  hot  water,  and  finally  with  a portion 
of  the  fermented  liquor  in  a boiling  state. 
A tendency  to  acidity  may  be  checked  by 
washing  the  vat  with  lime-water  imme- 
diately after  the  lime  has  been  perfectly 
slacked.  After  the  liquor  is  removed  from 
the  vat,  it  will  still  undergo  a slow  fermen- 
tation in  the  cask,  during  which  time  some 
of  the  liquor  will  evaporate.  The  cask  should, 
however,  be  kept  filled,  or  the  scum  cannot 
work  off  at  the  bung-hole.  When  fermenta- 
tion has  completely  subsided,  close  the  bung- 
hole,  and  bore  a hole  with  a gimlet  for  a peg  to 
be  withdrawn  occasionally,  otherwise  there 
will  be  danger  of  the  cask  bursting.  In  the 
following  spring,  it  should  be  determined 
whether  the  wine  is  to  be  then  bottled,  or 
to  be  kept  in  the  wood  for  another  year ; 
the  latter  plan  is  to  be  recommended  as 
improving  the  wine,  provided  the  wine  has 
fermented  properly,  and  does  not  betray 
any  signs  of  deterioration.  Under  such 
circumstances,  however,  it  will  be  advisable 
to  add  brandy  to  the  wine,  to  preserve  it,  at 
the  rate  of  a gallon  of  spirit  to  twenty 
gallons  of  wine  ; and  if  the  wine  is  deficient 
in  flavour,  sugar-candy  may  be  added  at  the 
same  time,  in  the  proportion  of  live  pounds 
to  twenty  gallons.  For  the  process  of 
bottling,  dry  weather  should  be  chosen.  If 
the  liquor  should  prove  to  be  not  siilllciently 
line,  draw  a quart  of  it  off,  and  dissolve  in 
it,  isinglass,  in  the  proportion  of  half  an 
ounce  to  twenty  gallons  of  wine  ; pour  this 
solution  in  at  the  bung-hole,  and  stir  it 
thoroughly  with  the  contents  of  the  cask. 
In  about  three  weeks  alter  this,  the  liquor 
will  lie  sufficiently  clear  for  bottling.  In 
drawing  oil',  care  must  be  taken  to  tap  the 
cask  above  the  lees.  AVhen  bottled,  the 
wine  should  be  stored  in  a cool  cellar,  and 
the  bottles  laid  in  saw-dust  on  their  sides : 
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on  no  account  must  they  be  set  upright. 
The  Iruits  usually  selected  for  making 
British  wines  are  gooseberries,  currants, 
sloes,  damsons,  elderberries,  grapes,  oranges, 
lemons,  and  raisins.  The  gooseberries  and 
currants,  when.used  in  their  green  state,  may 
be  made  to  form  light  brisk  wines,  falling 
little  short  of  champagne.  Kipe  goose- 
berries will  make  sweet  or  dry  wines.  Kipe 
currants,  if  properly  managed,  make  a wine 
superior  to  gooseberries.  These  fruits  are 
considerably  improved  by  boiling  previous 
to  fermentation ; this  is  particularly  the 
case  with  black  currants,  which,  when 
thus  managed,  produce  a wine  closely 
resembling  some  of  the  best  of  the  sweet 
Cape  wines.  The  strawberry  and  raspberry 
may  be  used  to  flavour  other  wines ; but, 
alone,  they  are  hardly  agreeable.  Black- 
berries and  mulberries  may  be  used  with 
similar  advantage.  The  juice  of  the  sloe 
and  the  damson  is  acid  and  astringent; 
hence,  they  are  qualified  for  making  dry 
wines.  By  a due  admixture  of  currants 
and  elderberries,  with  sloes  or  damsons, 
wine,  resembling  the  inferior  kind  of  port, 
may  be  produced.  The  elderberry  makes  an 
excellent  red  wine,  which  may  be  further 
improved  by  the  addition  of  sloes.  Grapes 
of  British  growth  make  excellent  wines, 
and,  irom  the  unripe  sort,  mixed  with 
sugar,  a wine  may  be  made  closely  resem- 
bling champagne.  The  grapes  may  be  used 
in  any  condition,  however  unripe;  when 
even  but  hah- grown,  and  perfectly  hard, 
they  succeed  perfectly.  A knowledge  of 
this  tact  M'ill  prove  very  useful,  as,  in 
England,  grapes  frequently  fail  to  ripen, 
especially  m inclement  seasons..  Raisins, 
oranges,  and  lemons,  are  truits  less  in 
use  than  any  of  the  preceding,  as  they 
contain  an  excess  of  acid.  The  following 
remarks,  although  occasionally  opposed  to 
generally  received  notions,  emanate,  never- 
TlielesB,  from  a reputable  authority,  and  a 
wine-maker  of  considerable  experience.  The 
great  radical  defect  in  the  manufacture  of 
domestic  wines,  is  using  too  small  a portion 
ol  fruit  compared  with  the  sugar  employed. 
It  is  this  circumstance  which  renders  the 
fermenting  process  incomplete,  and  imparts 
that  sweet  and  cloying  taste  to  most  British 
wines,  which  renders  them  intolerable  to 
many  persons,  unless  brandy  be  added. 
'Jhe  lertBenlative  process  being  rendered 
lardy  and  incomplete,  by  the  improper  ad- 
iustmeut  of  the  sugar  to  the  fruit,  is  fre- 
quently incited  by  yeast,  than  which  nothing 
can  be  more  injurious.  Yeast  is  apt  to  spoil 
wine,  by  imparting  to  it  a certain  unpleasant 
flavour  which  cannot  be  overcome.  The 
only  Icrraenl  to  be  employed  in  wine- making 
is  that  lurnlshed  by  nature;  or,  when  this 
is  dclicUve,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  in  our 
domestic  Iruits,  the  ferment  of  the  grape 
may  be  supplied  arliflcially,  by  introducing 
it  iiurliou  ol  crude  tartar,  in  the  proportion 
ol  Irom  two  to  lour  pouuds  of  tartar  to  a 
huudred  pints  ol  liquor,  the  sweetest  kind 
requiring  the  larger  proportion.  The  same 
uiuhoniy  declares  that  the  addition  of 
brandy  or  any  spirit  to  wine  is  not  only  un- 
lu■ce^.>sry  but  eveu  injurious,  unless  it  be 


kept  for  a certain  number  of  years,  or  added 
in  very  small  quantity.  Wine  made  upon 
true  chemical  principles  will  keep  any  length 
ot  time  without  containing  any  other  alco- 
hol than  the  product  of  the  fruit  and  sugar. 
There  are  numerous  other  theories  and  sys- 
tems respecting  the  art  of  wine-making,  but 
the  foregoing  hints  are  deemed  sufficiently 
worthy  ol  a trial.  For  the  various  recipes, 
^e  Blackberry,  Currant,  Elderberry, 
Gooseberry,  Lemon,  Orange,  Parsnip, 
Raisin,  etc. 

WINES,  HOME  MADE,  to  Improve. — 
Poor  wine  may  be  enriched  by  being  racked 
oflr,  and  afterwards  returned  into  the  cask; 
and  then  putting  into  the  wine,  about  a 
pound  of  raisins  bruised,  and  a quart  of 
brandy.  An  ounce  of  powdered  roche  alum, 
mixed  in  four  gallons  of  the  wine  and 
returned  to  the  cask,  will  make  the  whole 
fine  and  brisk  in  ten  days.  Pricked  wines 
may  be  restored  by  being  racked  OS'  into  a 
fresh  cask,  which  has  contained  some  of  the 
same  kind  of  wine.  The  cask  is  to  be 
matched  or  sulphured;  and  to  every  ten 
gallons,  put  two  ounces  of  oyster-shell 
powder,  and  half  an  ounce  of  bay-salt; 
then  stir  it,  and  let  it  stand  for  a few  days 
to  line ; after  which,  rack  it  ofi^  into  another 
cask  also  matched.  A quart  of  brandy 
added  to  every  ten  gallons,  will  further 
improve  the  wine.  Acidity  may  be  cured 
as  follows : — Burn  dry  walnuts  over  a cliar- 
coal  fire,  and  when  they  are  thoroughly 
lighted,  throw  them  into  the  wine,  and  bung 
up  the  cask ; in  forty-eight  hours  all  acidity 
will  have  departea.  Mustiness  and  dis- 
agreeable flavour  may  be  removed  by  ripe 
medlars,  or  bruised  mustard-seed,  tied  in  a 
bag  and  suspended  from  the  bung- hole.  To 
remedy  ropiness  in  bottled  wines,  shake  it 
for  twenty  minutes,  uncork  it,  and  pour  olT 
the  pith  or  scum,  when  the  residue  of  the 
wine  will  be  drinkable. 

WINES,  Nature  and  Treatment  of. 
— Young  wdne  is  bright  and  red  at  first, 
ow'ing  to  the  presence  of  phosphoric  and 
other  acids.  As  these  acids  become  subdued, 
the  colour  is  subdued  also,  until  all  that 
raw  brightness,  indicative  of  immaturity,  is 
mellowed  and  ripened  into  the  rich  tawny 
hue — that  mixture  of  glowing  red  and  yellow 
brown,  with  the  golden  light  striking 
through,  which  every  one  takes  as  his  surest 
guide  in  the  choice  of  port  and  red  wines. 
Ihe  bouquet  of  wines  depends  upon  the 
proportion  which  they  contain  of  a kind  of 
ether.  It  does  not  exist  in  the  juice  of  the 
grape,  but  is  produced  during  fermentation, 
and  increases  in  quantity  by  keeping.  The 
odour  of  this  substance  is  very^iowerful, 
and  is  one  of  the  general  characteristics  of 
all  grape  wines.  The  crust  otVine  is  thus 
explained:  Tartaric  acid  exists  in  the  juice 
of  the  grape  in  combination  with  agents, 
forming  cream  of  tartar.  When  ttie  fer- 
mented juice  is  left  at  rest,  this  cream  of 
tartar  gradually  separates  from  the  liquor, 
and  deposits  itself  as  a crust,  or  tartar,  on 
the  sides  of  the  casks  and  bottles.  Hence, 
by  long  keeping,  good  wines  become  less 
acid,  and  every  year  added  to  their  age 
increases  in  proportion  their  marketable 
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value.  A damp  cellar  aids  the  maturation 
of  wines.  A factitious  mode  of  bringing 
forward  bottled  port  wine,  is  occasionally  to 
throw  over  it  cold  water ; but,  after  the 
wine  has  become  ripe,  it  must  be  drunk 
speedily,  else  it  will  soon  become  unfit  for 
the  table.  If  newly-bottled  wine  be  exposed 
to  the  sun,  it  will  begin  shortly  to  deposit 
and  improve  in  flavour ; and  even  the  rawest 
wine  of  this  kind,  by  placing  the  bottle  in 
water,  and  boiling  it,  will  cause  it  to  assume 
the  quality  it  would  have  had  after  many 
years  keeping.  The  choicest  wines  are 
ordinarily  iced ; whereas  (with  the  exception 
of  wine  which  gains  strength  by  cold), 
common  wines  only  should  be  iced ; and 
even  they  would  be  better  if  merely  cooled 
with  water,  which  imparts  sufficient  coolness 
to  wine  even  at  the  hottest  temperature  of 
summer.  But,  it  is  not  only  the  avoidance 
of  icing  choice  wines  that  attention  must  be 
paid  to;  each  separate  kind  requires  a 
difl'erent  degree  of  cold  and  warmth.  I'lius, 
claret,  when  just  brought  out  of  the  cellar, 
has  not  that  soft  and  delicate  flavour  which 
gives  this  wine  its  peculiar  value.  Before 
drinking  it,  the  wine  should  be  placed  where 
it  may  imbibe  a degree  of  warmth.  In 
winter  it  should  be  placed  before  the  fire. 
Burgundy  should  be  drunk  fresh  from  the 
cellar.  A decanter  of  wine  may  be  readily 
cooled  by  folding  round  it  a wet  cloth  and' 
placing  it  in  a current  of  air. — See  Celi,a.r, 
Cl\hf.t.  Fixing.  Port,  Sherry,  etc. 

WIlYN'OWIXGr.  — A process  performed 
bv  the  aid  of  wind,  by  which  the  chaff  of 
corn  is  separated  from  the  grain.  Winnow- 
inv-machines  or  fanners,  as  they  are  called, 
are  sometimes  attached  to  thrashing-mills, 
or  separately.  Some  farmers  winnow  their 
grain  by  hand- fanners,  which  are  thought 
to  be  steadier  in  the  motion  than  when 
driven  by  machinery,  and  consequently  the 
grain  is  more  thoroughly  cleansed.  After 
thrashing,  the  grain  is  regularly  dressed  in 
the  clean  corn  room  by  means  of  fanners, 
riddles,  and  sieves;  and  this  final  dressing 
is  regulated  according  to  the  state  in  which 
the  grain  comes  from  the  thrashing-mill. 
By  the  process  of  winnowing,  chaff,  bits  of 
straw,  the  seeds  of  weeds,  and  other  refuse, 
are  separated  from  the  grain  ; and  it  is  a 
wise  precaution  to  boil  the  latter  before 
putting  them  on  the  dung-hill,  which  will 
effectually  destroy  their  vegetative  powers. 
The  different  qualities  of  grain  are  also 
separated  from  each  other,  by  which  it  is 
rendered  more  valuable  than  when  the  good 
and  bad  are  mixed  together.  The  thorough 
cleaning  and  dressing  of  grain,  are  of  great 
importance  to  the  farmer,  and  he  will  find  it 
to  add  to  his  profit  in  the  end  to  have  this 
effectually  done.  Barley  undergoes  a 
process  called  hummelliiig  by  which  the 
awns  are  broken  off  from  the  grain.  The 
machine  is  composed  of  a vertical  spindle 
enclosed  in  a cylinder,  and  furnished  with 
arms,  which  act  upon  the  grain.  It  is 
sometimes  attached  to  the  thrashing-mill 
and  sometimes  driven  by  a separate  power. 
The  grain  is  put  at  the  top  of  the  cylinder, 
and  as  it  passes  through,  tlie  awns  are  broken 
off,  by  being  struck  by  the  arms  attached  to 
Ui.'i  ' 


the  spindle.  A more  simple  process  is,  after 
the  barley  is  thrashed,  to  take  off  the  head  of 
the  drum,  and  put  on  another  cover  of  tin 
perforated  with  small  holes  about  three- six- 
teenths of  an  inch  wide.  The  barley  is 
pressed  through  the  rollers,  and  by  this  the 
awns  are  rubbed  off.  A highly  improved 


form  of  a wlnnowlng-machine  Is  represented 
in  the  annexed  engravii^. 

WINTER  CRESS.— This  is  used  as  a 
substitute  for  water-cress,  and  to  mi.x  into 
salads;  it  shquld  be  sown  in  spring  and 
autumn,  the  first  on  a shaded  piece  of  ground 
and  the  latter  in  a warm  border,  and  being 
afterwards  thinned  out  to  a distance  of  six 
inches  one  from  another,  will  afford  a gather- 
ing day  for  a long  period : in  hot  weather  it 
begins  to  run  to  seed,  hut  if  the  flower- stems 
are  snipped  off  as  soon  as  they  are  discovered 
the  plants  will  go  on  producing  leaves,  which 
are  the  parts  desired  to  be  eaten. 

WINTER  DRINKS.— The  following  list 
of  recipes  will  be  found  to  afford  several 
warm  and  comforting  drinks  for  the  winter 
season : — 

d/e6en  j/.— Mix  two  large  spoonfuls  of  fine 
oatmeal  in  a sufficient  quantity  of  sweet 
small  beer,  two  hours  previous  to  using  it ; 
strain,  well  boil,  and  sweeten  according  to 
taste.  Pour  it  into  a warm  jug,  add  wine, 
lemon-juice  and  nutmeg  to  taste,  and  serve 
hot  with  thin  slips  of  toast  or  with  rusks. 

Ale  J/iilfed.— Boil  a pint  of  good  sound  ale 
with  a little  grated  nutmeg  and  sugar. 
Beat  up  three  eggs,  and  mix  them  with  a 
little  cold  ale;  then  add  the  hot  ale  to  it 
gradually,  and  pour  tlie  liquor  to  and  fro 
from  one  vessel  to  another,  several  times,  to 
prevent  it  curdling.  Warm  and  stir  till  it 
thickens,  then  add  a tablespoonful  of  brandy, 
and  serve  hot  with  toast. 

Crambambull.—\io\\  two  bottles  of  light 
porter  or  ale  in  a pan.  Then  put  into  the 
liquor  half  a pint  of  rum,  and  about  three- 
quarters  of  a pound  of  loaf  sugar.  When 
thi.s  has  boiled  for  a few  minutes,  take  the 
wtiole  from  the  fire,  and  put  into  the  mixture 
tlie  whites  and  yolks  of  seven  eggs, previously 
well  wliisked ; stir  the  whole  for  a minute 
or  two,  and  pour  it  into  a punch  bowl ; serve 
out  in  tumblers. 

Caudle.— This  is  variously  made.  1.  Make 
half  a pint  of  fine  gruel  witli  tlip  patent 
groats,  add  a piece  of  bill  ter  the  size  of  a 
large  nutmeg,  a tablespoonful  of  brandy  and 
v/iiitewiue,  and  a little  grated  nutmeg  and 
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)eraon-peel : serve  hot.  2.  Put  three  quarts 
or  water  into  a saucepan  over  the  fire,  and 
let  it  boil:  mix  smoothly  as  much  oat- 
meal as  will  thicken  the  whole  with  a pint 
of  cold  water,  and  when  the  water  boils, 
pour  on  the  thickening,  and  add  about 
twenty  peppercorns  findy  powdered.  Boil 
till  rather  thick,  then  add  sugar  to  taste, 
half  a pint  of  good  ale,  and  a wineglassful 
of  gin,  all  warmed  up  together.  Serve  hot. 

Caudle  Flummery. — Put  half  a pint  of  flne 
oatmeal,  into  a pint  of  spring- water,  and  let 
it  stand  all  night.  In  the  morning,  stir  it 
well,  and  strain  through  a coarse  sieve  into 
a saucepan,  then  add  two  blades  of  mace 
and  some  grated  nutmeg;  set  it  on  the  fire; 
keep  it  stirring,  and  let  it  boil  for  a few 
minutes  longer  ; add  half  a pint  of  white 
wine, a tablespoonful  of  orange- fiower  water, 
the  juice  of  an  orange  and  of  a lemon,  sugar 
to  taste,  and  a piece  of  butter  about  the  size 
of  a walnut;  warm  the  whole  together, 
thicken  with  the  yolk  of  a well-beaten  egg, 
and  drink  hot. 

Caudle  Oatmeal. — Take  a quart  ot  ale,  a pint 
of  stale  beer,  and  a quart  of  water;  mix  all 
together,  and  add  a handful  of  fine  oatmeal, 
six  cloves,  two  blades  of  mace,  some  nutmeg, 
and  eight  allspice  berries  bruised.  Set 
the  mixture  over  a slow  fire,  and  let  it  boil 
I'or  half  an  hour,  stirring  it  well  all  the  time : 
then  strain  through  a coarse  sieve,  add  half 
a pound  of  sugar,  and  a piece  of  lemon- peel. 
Pour  the  whole  into  a pan,  cover  close,  and 
warm  before  serving. 

Caudle  Tea. — Make  a pint  of  strong  green 
tea,  pour  it  into  a saucepan,  and  set  over  a 
slow  fire.  Beat  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  well, 
and  mix  with  half  a pint  of  white  wine, 
grated  nutmeg  and  sugar  to  taste ; pour  this 
into  the  saucepan,  stir  the  whole  well  till  hot, 
then  serve. 

Egg  Flip. — ^To  make  a quart  of  flip,  put  the 
ale  on  the  fire  to  warm,  and  beat  up  three 
eggs  with  a quarter  of  a pound  of  moist 
sugar ; remove  the  froth  of  the  ale  while  on 
the  lire,  until  it  begins  to  boil,  mix  the  froth 
with  the  sugar  and  eggs,  add  grated  nutmeg 
or  ginger  to  taste,  and  a gill  of  rum.  When 
the  ale  boils,  stir  it  gradually  into  the  eggs 
and  rum,  until  quite  smooth,  then  serve. 

Egg  Ifine.— Beat  up  an  egg  and  mix  it  with 
a tablespoonful  of  spring  water.  Put  into 
a small  saucepan,  a wineglassful  of  white 
wine,  half  a tumblerful  of  spring  water, 
with  sugar  and  nutmeg  to  taste,  set  it  over 
a slow  iire,  and  when  it  boils,  add  it  gradually 
to  the  egg,  stirring  well;  then  return  the 
whole  to  the  saucepan,  and  place  it  over  the 
lire  again,  stir  it  for  a minute,  remove  it  and 
serve  it  with  toast. 

Elder  Wine  Mulled. — Put  a sufficient  quan- 
tity of  elder  wine  into  a saucepan,  warm  it 
over  the  lire,  adding  if  requisite,  sugar, 
spice  and  water.  Serve  hot  with  sippets  of 
toasted  bread  or  rusks. 

Jingle. — Boast  three  apples,  grate  some 
nutmeg  over  them,  add  sugar  to  taste  and 
place  the  whole  in  a quart  jug,  with  some 
slices  of  toasted  plum  cuke;  make  some  ale 
hot,  fill  up  the  jug  with  this  and  then  serve. 

Milk  Mulled. — iioil  a quart  ol'  new  milk  for 
five  minutes ; add  two  ounces  of  sugar  and 


a piece  of  cinnamon;  then  pour  it  into  a 
basin  and  let  it  remain  till  cool,  beat  the 
yolks  of  five  eggs  thoroughly,  adding  a little 
cream;  pour  the  milk  gradually  upon  the 
eggs,  stirring  constantly;  return  the  milk 
into  the  pan,  and  stir  it  over  the  fire  till  it 
thickens,  but  do  not  allow  it  to  boil; 
strain  it  through  a fine  sieve  into  a jug ; pour 
it  several  times  from  one  jug  to  another,  and 
it  will  then  be  ready. 

Oxford  Mixture. — Take  half  a tumbler  of 
tea  made  as  usual  with  sugar  and  milk,  add 
a slice  of  lemon,  a wineglassful  of  new  milk, 
and  the  same  of  rum  or  brandy ; beat  up  a 
new-laid  egg,  and  add  it  to  the  other  ingre- 
dients while  warm. 

Poor  Man’s  Drink.  — Put  two  quarts  ot 
water  Into  a saucepan  with  four  ounces  of 
pearl  barley,  two  ounces  of  figs  split,  two 
ounces  of  raisins  stoned,  and  an  ounce  of 
root-liquorice  sliced:  boil  all  together  till 
only  a quart  remains ; then  strain  and  serve 
warm. 

Posset. — This  may  be  composed  after 
various  methods,  as  follows : — Cut  a pound 
of  bread  into  small  pieces,  boil  it  in  three 
quarts  of  new  milk,  and  when  it  has  boiled 
about  two  minutes,  take  it  off  the  fire ; put  a 
quart  of  lemonade,  three  tablespoonfuls  of 
ginger  syrup,  and  sugar  to  taste,  in  a large 
bowl  or  tureen ; then  put  in  carefully  with  a 
teacup,  the  bread  and  milk;  let  it  remain 
undisturbed  for  two  or  three  minutes;  then 
put  down  the  bread,  very  gently  with  a spoon, 
and  sift  powdered  cinnamon  on  the  top.  2. 
Boil  a pint  of  new  milk  with  a slice  of 
toasted  bread,  sweeten  a bottle  of  mild  ale, 
and  pour  it  into  a basin  with  nutmeg  or  other 
spice,  add  the  boiling  milk,  and  when  it 
froths  up,  serve.  3.  Put  a quart  of  new 
milk  into  a saucepan,  and  place  it  over  a slow 
clear  fire.  When  it  boils,  crumble  four  savoy 
biscuits  into  it ; give  it  one  boil,  remove  it 
from  the  fire,  add  grated  nutmeg  and  sugar 
to  taste,  stir  in  half  a pint  of  canary  wine 
and  serve.  4.  Boil  a pint  of  milk,  add  suffi- 
cient treacle  to  curdle  it ; allow  the  curd  to 
settle,  strain  oiT  the  liquid,  and  drink  it  as 
hot  as  possible.  5.  Mix  half  a pint  of  ale 
with  a pint  of  cream;  then  add  the  yolks  of 
four  eggs,  and  the  whites  of  two  well  beaten, 
sweeten  to  taste  and  flavour  with  nutmeg. 
Pour  into  a saucepan  set  over  the  fire,  stir 
well  until  thick,  and  before  it  boils,  remove ; 
pour  into  a basin  and  serve  hot  6.  Boil  a 
stick  of  cinnamon,  and  a quarter  of  a nutmeg, 
with  a quart  of  new  milk,  and  when  it  boils 
remove  the  spice.  Beat  the  yolks  of  ten  eggs 
well,  and  mi.x  gradually  with  the  milk  until 
thick ; then  beat  the  whites  of  the  eggs  with 
sugar  and  canary  wine  into  a snow.  Put  a 
pint  of  canary  into  a saucepan,  sweeten  it  to 
taste,  set  it  over  a slow  tire,  and  pour  the 
milk  and  snow  into  the  saucepan,  stirring  all 
the  time  that  it  is  over  the  fire,  cover  close 
and  set  aside  for  a short  time  before  drinking. 

Punch. — Take  two  large  fresh  lemons  with 
rough  skins  and  full  of  juice.  Bub  sonic 
lumps  of  white  sugar  over  the  lemons  till 
they  acquire  the  oil  from  the  rind,  then  put 
them  into  a bowl  with  as  much  more  as  is 
necessary  to  sweeten  the  liquor  to  taste ; 
squeeze  the  lemon-juice  on  the  sugar,  and 
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bruise  the  sugar  iu  the  juice,  add  a quart  of 
boiling  water  and  mix  well;  then  strain 
through  a line  sieve,  and  add  a quart  ot  rum, 
or  a pint  of  rum  and  a pint  ot  brandy,  or  a 
pint  and  a half  of  rum  and  half  a pint  ot 
porter ; then  add  three  quarts  more  ot  water 
and  mix  the  whole  well. 

Toddy  fiullered.— Mix  a glass  of  rum-grog 
of  considerable  strength,  sweeten  it  with 
honey,  flavour  with  nutmeg  and  lemon-juice, 
and  stir  into  it  a piece  of  fresh  butter  about 
the  size  of  a walnut. 

irunn  ZlrtnA-.— Boil  a quart  of  milk,  and  a 
quart  of  water,  with  the  top  crust  ol  a penny 
loaf,  a blade  of  mace,  and  sufficient  sugar  to 
sw66tcn,  let  the  rnixture  st&nd  for  a quarter 
of  an  hour,  then  pour  it  ofi"  and  drink  it 

'^WIXTER  FLOWERS  AND  FRUITS 
TO  I’ROCURE.— The  shrubs  or  trees  should 
be  taken  un  in  the  spring,  when  they  are 
about  to  bud,  and  some  of  their  soil  pre- 
served about  the  roots;  they  must  then  be 
placed  upright  in  a cellar  till  the  end  of 
September ; when,  with  some  iresh  earth, 
they  are  to  be  put  into  proper  tubs  or 
vessels,  and  placed  in  a stove  or  hot- house, 
where  they  should  be  moistened  every  moru- 
iu<T  with  a solution  of  half  an  ounce  ot  sal- 
ammoniac  in  a pint  of  rain-water.  By  this 
process,  in  the  month  of  February,  fruits 
and  flowers  will  appear;  if  flowers  are  sown 
in  pots  at  the  end  of  September,  and  watered 
in  a similar  way,  they  will  blow  at  Christ- 
mas time.  „ . , 

WINTER  HOTCH-POT.— Wash  and 
pick  a pound  of  dried  green  peas,  steep 
them  for  twelve  hours  in  fresh  soft  water, 
put  two  carrots  and  two  turnips  sliced,  and 
one  carrot  and  one  turnip  whole,  one  savoy 
cabbage,  four  onions,  and  the  peas  into  a 
pan  with  a gallon  of  water ; let  the  whcie 
boil  for  two  hours,  then  take  out  the  whole 
carrot  and  turnip,  bruise  them  well,  and 
return  them  with  the  remainder  of  the 
sliced  vegetables  into  the  pan,  boil  the  whole 
gently  for  an  hour,  and  when  nearly  ready 
add  the  white  part  of  a root  of  celery  cut 
info  very  small  shreds. 

WINTER  PEA-SOUP.— Having  saved 
the  liquor  in  which  a piece  of  meat  has  been 
boiled,  take  off  the  fat,  and  put  it  in  a 
saucepan  with  as  much  water  as  may  be 
required  to  take  off  the  saltness  and  make 
up  the  quantity  of  soup,  which  for  two  days’ 
consumption  of  six  persons  should  be  about 
a gallon  ; then  add  a pound  of  shin  of  beef, 
a pound  of  pork  rinds,  and  carrots,  turnips, 
onions,  celery,  and  two  parsnips,  all  browned 
ill  the  usual  manner;  a little  unchopped 
parsley,  and  two  dozen  black  peiipercorns. 
W'lien  the  pot  boils  remove  tlie  scum,  and 
put  in  two  quarts  of  split  peas  which  have 
been  carefully  picked  and  rubbed.  Boil 
gently  lor  three  hours;  skim  off  the  fat, 
and  strain  the  liquor  through  a fine  sieve, 
beating  the  vegetables  through  with  a wooden 
spoon.  The  pork  rinds  must  be  removed, 
but  the  pieces  of  meat  should  be  put  back 
into  the  pot  with  the  liquor  and  the  pulp; 
boil  up  for  a minute  or  two,  and  serve  with 
gome  shred  mint,  and  toasted  bread,  cut  In 
small  pieces.  If  the  saved  liquor  should  be 
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I from  fresh  meat,  three  pounds  of  l^eef  should 
’ be  procured,  and  a little  salt  added.  Tor 
' this  dish,  young  peas  should  be  chosen ; 

' they  may  be  known  by  the  transparent 
brightness  of  their  colour. 

WINTER  SALAD.  — Wash  very  clean 
one  or  two  heads  of  endive,  some  deads  ot 
celery,  some  mustard  and  cress;  cut  them 
all  small,  add  a little  shredded  red  cabbage, 
some  slices  of  boiled  beet-root  and  onion, 
if  the  flavour  is  not  disliked ; mix  them 
together  with  salad  sauce.  In  spring,  add 
radishes,  and  also  garnish  the  dish  with 

them.  , . 

WINTER  SOUP.—  Take  carrots, 
turnips,  and  a head  of  celery  cut  into 
dice,  with  a dozen  button  onions ; halt 
boil  them  in  salt  and  water,  with  a little 
sugar  in  it;  then  throw  them  into  the  broth, 
and  when  tender,  serve  up  the  soup ; or,  use 
rice,  dried  peas  and  lentils,  and  pulp  thern 
into  the  soup  to  thicken  it.  Witli  many  ot 
these  soups,  small  suet  dumplings,  very 
lightly  made,  and  not  larger  tlian  an  egg, 
are  boiled  either  in  broth  or  water,  and  put 
into  the  tureen  just  before  serving,  and  are, 
by  most  persons,  thought  an  improvement, 
but  are  more  usually  put  iuto  plain  gravy 
soup  than  any  other,  and  should  be  made 
light  enough  to  swim  in  it. 

WINWICK  PUDDING.  — Grate  four 
large  apples  ; add  the  rind  and  the  juice  ol  a 
lemon,  tw'O  tablespoonfuls  ol  breadcrumbs  ; 
three  ounces  of  butter,  melted,  and  sugar  to 
taste  ; immediately  before  putting  it  in  the 
oven,  add  three  eggs,  well  beaten,  then  bake 
in  a puli'  paste. 

Apples,  4 large;  lemon,  1;  bread 
crumbs,  2 tablespoonfuls ; butter,  3 ozs. ; 

TIRE  WORM.— This  destructive  insect 
is  produced  by  the  larva  of  a beetle; 
it  commits  considerable  ravages  on  vege- 
tation, and  is  a great  enemy  to  the 
farmer.  The  best  means  of  destroying  this 
pest  is,  to  apply  to  the  land  sulphate  ot 
magnesia  in  the  proportion  of  a hundred- 
weight and  a half  to  the  acre,  to  be  used  as 
a top-dressing  in  spring.  A mixture  ot 
salt  and  lime  is  also  an  economical  dressing 
for  the  land,  and  ^yill  greatly  assist  in. 
the  work  of  destruction. 

WITNESSES,  Remuneration,  Respok- 
smiuiTY  AND  Deportment  of.  — Thr, 
remuneration  of  witnesses  is  usually  regu- 
lated according  to  the  trade,  profession,  or 
social  positron  of  the  witness  ; and  if  he 
has  come  any  distance,  certain  travelling 
expenses  are  allowed.  It  is  customary,  in 
actions  at  law,  to  serve  a witness  with  what 
is  called  a subpoena,  compelling  his  attend- 
ance under  a penalty,  and  at  tlie  time  the 
subpoena  is  served,  the  witness  is  entitled  to 
receive  one  guinea,  and  he  may  even  refuse 
10  tender  his  evidence  until  this  payment  is 
made.  A witness  having  been  bound  over 
to  give  evidence  is  compelled  to  do  so,  on 
pain  of  forfeiting  his  recognizances  and 
rendering  hiraselt  otherwise  amenable  to 
pimishmeiit  tor  contempt  of  court.  A 
witness  is  permitted  to  be  sworn  according 
to  any  form  most  binding  on  his  conscience, 
and  is  not  obliged  to  take  the  oath  usually 
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presented.  Thus,  the  Quaker  may  make 
affirmation,  the  Jew  is  permitted  to  kiss  the 
Old  Testament  with  his  hat  on,  and  the 
native  of  China  to  break  a saucer,  each  form 
being  considered  equally  binding.  As  most 
persons  are,  at  some  time  of  their  lives, 
called  upon  to  give  evidence  in  a court  of 
law,  a few  hints  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
a witness  should  conduct  himself,  will  be 
found  of  service,  as  follows  : — Be  truthful ; 
one  deviation  from  the  truth  will  lead  to 
many  others,  until  the  witness  becomes 
involved  in  a perfect  labyrinth  of  misrepre- 
sentation, in  the  midst  of  which  he  is 
denounced  by  the  counsel,  reprimanded  by 
the  judge,  and  held  up  to  scorn  in  the  public 
journals,  A witness  who  wilfully  misrepre- 
sents facts,  also  renders  himself  liable  to 
an  indictment  for  perjury,  the  punishment 
for  which  is  a most  severe  one.  As  a check 
to  false  swearing,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  persons  who  make  the  receiving  of 
evidence  the  business  of  their  lives,  are 
very  nice  discriminators  of  the  true  and  the 
false,  so  much  so,  that  in  nearly  every 
instance  an  experienced  judge  or  counsel  is 
able  to  tell  by  the  manner  of  a witness 
whether  he  is  speaking  truly  or  falsely. 
Give  laconic,  direct,  and  straightforward  answei's. 
In  tendering  evidence,  this  is  a most  impor- 
tant feature.  It  will  tend  greatly  to  the 
advantage  of  the  party  for  whom  the 
witness  appears,  and  will  render  the  ordeal 
of  the  witness-box  more  bearable.  State 
only  what  you  know  to  be  the  facts,  and  do 
this  in  as  few  words  as  possible.  When  a 
questionis  put  that  requires  either  an  affirma- 
tive or  a negative  answer,  say  “yes”  or 
” no,”  and  nothing  more.  Forbear  to  relate 
what  you  heard,  or  what  was  reported,  or 
what  you  thought  about  the  matter  ; these 
have  nothing  to  do  with  facts,  and  facts  are 
what  are  vvanted.  Be  calm  and  collected. 
This  is  a direction  which  is  perhaps  more 
easily  given  than  attended  to.  To  a person 
of  nervous  or  excitable  temperament,  the 
appearing  in  a witness-box  with  every  eye 
suddenly  turned  towards  him,  is  a most 
trying  circumstance,  and  is  apt  to  cause  him 
to  lose  all  presence  of  mind.  Nevertheless, 
a witness  may  exercise  considerable  control 
over  liifTMelf  by  attending  to  the  following 
hints.  Turn  your  face  to  the  jury,  and  look 
neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  lelt ; even 
when  the  counsel  questions  you,  you  are  to 
return  the  answer,  not  to  him,  but  to  the 
jury.  Hy  this  means,  the  eye  will  be  kept 
from  wandering,  the  thoughts  wiU  be  con- 
centrated, and  the  witness  will  escape  being 
experimented  upon  by  those  extraordinary 
grimaces,  gesticulations,  and  other  forensic 
arts  which  counsel  systematically  employ 
by  way  of  intimidation  or  cajolery.  Preserve 
your  temper.  This  is  a very  necessary  caution 
to  a \yitness,  for  the  probabilities  are  that 
lie  \vill  meet  with  much  to  disturb  his  equa- 
nimity and  offend  his  self-respect,  especially 
if  he  have  important  evidence  to  tender. 
But  a witness  ought  to  know  that  counsel 
are  paid  to  act  a part,  and  tlnit  they  have 
also  a certain  licence;  also,  that  inasmuch 
as  they  have  not  in  all  probability  ever  seen 
the  witness  before  nor  are  likely  to  see  him 


I again,  they  cannot  bear  any  malice  or  ill-will 
towards  their  interlocutor ; their  inuendoes 
and  personal  allusions  being  based  upon 
this  theory,  that  if  they  can  establish  any 
circumstance  derogatory  to  the  character  of 
the  witness,  so  much  the  better  for  their 
client,  and  if  they  fail  in  doing  so,  so  much 
the  better  for  the  witness  himself.  Now, 
if  the  occupant  of  the  witness-box  suffers 
himself  to  be  angered  by  the  insinua- 
tions of  the  counsel,  he  does  a very  foolish 
thing,  for  in  these  cases  the  counsel 
occupies  a superior  position,  and  has  the 
ear  of  the  court,  while  the  witness  only 
succeeds  in  making  himself  appear  weak- 
minded  and  ridiculous.  Be  serious.  A person 
tendering  evidence  in  a court  of  law  is  per- 
forming a grave  duty,  and  he  ought  to  divest 
himself  of  anything  approaching  levity  or 
flippancy.  Above  all,  let  a witness  abandon 
all  attempts  at  witticisms  or  repartee,  for 
counsel  are  mostly  masters  of  those  arts, 
and  all  attempts  at  supplanting  them  end 
in  discomfiture. 

WIVES,  Hiitts  for.— The  wife’s  proper 
domain  is  the  household,  and  it  is  incum- 
bent upon  her,  both  for  her  own  convenience, 
and  for  the  comfort  of  her  husband  and 
other  members  of  the  family,  to  render 
home  as  attractive  and  agreeable  as 
possible.  In  the  first  place,  the  rooms  are 
to  be  neatly  and  orderly  arranged,  and  the 
furniture  so  disposed  that  it  may  be  rendered 
available  for  use  rather  than  mere  show. 
Again,  there  are  many  etceteras,  trivial  in 
themselves  but  Important  as  a whole,  which 
go  far  to  render  home  comfortable.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  a bright  fire,  a clean 
swept  hearth,  a well-trimmed  Tamp ; if  these 
be  wanting,  a husband  will  in  the  course  of 
time  become  indifferent  to  his  own  fireside, 
and  find  out  some  other  place  where  he  can 
obtain  the  missing  comforts.  The  better 
feelings  of  a husband  may  also  be  appealed 
to,  through  the  medium  of  creature  comforts; 
there  are  many  nice  dishes  which  a wife  can 
prepare,  and  many  an  agreeable  surprise 
which  very  limited  knowledge  in  the  art  of 
cookery  may  enable  the  practitioner  to 
contrive.  These  attbrd  much  gratification, 
not  only  in  a mere  animal  point  of  view, 
but  from  the  fact  which  makes  itself  known 
to  the  dullest  apprehension,  that  to  produce 
these  effects,  there  must  have  been  an 
exercise  of  consideration,  thouglit,  and 
kindly  feeling.  Another  point  for  the  wife 
to  observe  is  the  exercise  of  economy; 
comfort  does  not  precisely  depend  upon  the 
amount  of  money  expended;  for  a shrewd 
and  thoughtful  woman  will  be  able  to  show 
considerably  more  value  for  her  money  than 
another  who  is  thoughtless  and  extravagant. 
The  exercise  of  economy  is  not  to  be 
governed  by  present  necessities  only,  but 
with  a view  to  future  emergencies.  The  most 
prosperous  may  at  some  time  or  other  meet 
with  a reverse,  and  wasteful  expenditure 
cannot  be  defended  under  any  circumstunces.  • 
The  wife,  like  all  other  jiersons  in  every 
situation  of  life,  will  possibly  have  her 
trials  and  troubles,' and,  to  meet  the.se,  she 
must  call  philosophy  to  her  aid.  In  the 
first  place,  slie  must  not  draw  too  highly 
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coloured  a picture  of  her  possible  home,  for  if 
SO,  she  is  sure  to  be  disappointed ; rnucu  oi 
The  apparent  unhappiness  of  wives,  is 
owing  to  a view  having  been  taken  of  human 
life,  which  is  more  poetical  than  practical. 
Under  all  circumstances,  a wife  must  s^chool 
herself  to  look  at  the  bright  side  ot  things, 
and  make  the  beat  of  them— not 
repining  at  wants  and  defects,  but  setting 
to  work  to  contrive  the  means  of  remedying 
and  repairing  them.  A due  appreciation  ot 
the  value  of  time  is  also  well  worthy  ot 
consideration ; each  day  should  have  its 
work  planned  out,  and  each  hour  the 
performance  of  certain  duties  allotted  to  it. 
By  this  means,  matters  will 
larly  and  smoothly,  and  all  that  bustle, 
disorder,  and  confusion,  so  frequently  wit- 
nessed, will  be  avoided.  To  carry  out  this 
object  more  surely,  a system  ot  early  rising 
must  be  adopted,  and  strictly  adbered  to , 
every  one  knows,  how  much  more  work  can 
be  done  in  the  early  part  of  the  day  than  in 
the  afternoon,  and  if  this  precious  portion 
of  time  is  frittered  away,  it  cm  never  be 
regained:  and  the  consequence  is  that  there 
is  an  incessant  race  all  day  long,  in  which 
work  is  fruitlessly  endeavouring  to  overtaKe 
time.  In  the  governing  ot  her  home,  the 
wife  should  keep  her  dominion  to  herself, 
suffering  no  one  to  dictate  as  to  wUat 
should  or  should  not  be  done,  and  allowing 
no  one  to  .xhare  her  rule  with  her.  Ihe 
results  of  her  individual  management  may 
not  be  perfection,  but  at  any  rate  they 
will  afford  that  feeling  of  satisfaction 
which  attends  all  independent  and  well- 
directed  efforts.  On  the  other  hand,  she 
should  not  be  constantly  vexing  her  mind 
with  the  superiority,  real  or  imaginary,  ot 
her  neighbours.  If  a resident  on  the  left 
hand  has  a more  tastefully  arranged  and 
beautitully-stocked  garden  than  appertains 
to  her  own  house,  she  need  not  on  that 
account  be  pained,  and  lose  all  pleasure  in  her 
modest  plot  of  ground  ; or  if  the  windovys 
of  her  riglit-hand  neighbour  exliibil  cerlam 
articles  whicti  she  does  not  possess,  there  is 
no  occasion  for  her  to  pine  wilt)  envy,  ami 
neglect  her  own  home  in  consequence.  It  is 
to  this  feeling  that  may  be  attributed  much 
of  the  discontent,  neglect,  and  indifference 
which  prevails  in  domestic  management. 
All  that  a wife  lias  to  do  to  secure  substan- 
tial comfort  and  lasting  happiness,  is  to 
turn  her  ihougtits  homeward,  witliout  siil- 
fering  tliem  to  be  distracted  by  extraneous 
matters,  and  rletermine  within  herselt  to 
make  her  little  domain  as  pleasant  and 
cheerful  as  tlie  means  and  appliances  at  her 
command  will  permit.  If  a "'‘•n  * 

properly  she  will  find  her  time  fully  occupied 
and  something  always  to  do,  without  men- 
tioning the  duties  of  maternity,  tlie  culti- 
vation of  accomplislimeuts,  and  iiidulgeuce 
jn  amusements. 

With  regard  to  tlie  manner  in  wnicn  a 
wife  shoulil  consult  the  interests  ot  her 
husband,  and  conduci,  herself  generally 
towards  him,  much  may  be  said.  In  the 
first  place,  she  must  not  torment  him  with 
the  petty  care.s  of  liome,  ami  vex  his  mind 
with  trivial  grievances  which  he  cannot 
Ill's 


remedy,  if  she  cannot.  Neither  should  she 
harass  him  by  preferring  inconsiderate 
claims,  and  trying  to  persuade  him  either 
to  expend  money  or  sacrifice  time,  tor  trie 
mere  gratification  of  a whim.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  a man  has  his  especial 
cares  connected  with  business  pursuits,  and 
instead  of  having  this  aggravated  by  house- 
hold concerns,  he  looks  to  their  being 
assuaged  by  finding  in  home  a reluge  and  a 
place  of  quiet.  A most  important  duty  ot 
every  wile  is  to  so  order  her  domestic 
arrangements  that  the  husband  may  calcu- 
late upon  them.  For  instance,  the  hours  ot 
meals  should  never  vary,  if  possible,  one 
minute ; dinner-time  is  in  many  cases,  an 
interval  snatched  from  weighty  employment 
and  important  labours,  and  il  the  interval 
is  unnecessarily  delayed,  business  arrange- 
ments are  upset,  the  temper  is  soured,  and 
the  tood  is  neither  grateful  to  the  palate  nor 
nourishing  to  the  body.  This  uncertainty 
is  not  only  disappointing  and  vexatious  to 
one  party,  but  to  both ; thus,  the^  husband 
comes  home  to-day  and  finds  his  dinner 
behind  time  : to-morrow,  in  order  to  make 
allowance  for  his  wife’s  unpunctuality,  he 
delays  the  time  of  coming  home,  biit  it  so 
happens  that  the  dinner  is  on  this  day  ready 
to  the  minute  : it  is  now  the  wife’s  turn  to 
be  vexed.  The  next  day,  the  husband, 
wishing  to  repair  the  former  mischief,  makes 
his  appearance  to  the  second,  but  the  wile, 
taking  the  previous  day  as  a precedent,  is 
again  behind ; thus  the  couple  go  on  playing 
at  cross  purposes  and  keeping  alive  a con- 
stant feeling  of  bitterness,  from  the  want 
of  punctuality.  A wife  should  study  her 
husband’s  tastes  and  distastes,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  even  gratify  his  whims  ; by 
pursuing  this  line  oi  conduct,  she  will  more 
surely  retain  the  aflection  of  her  husband,, 
and  be  enabled  to  exercise  influence  over 
him,  than  by  the  practice  of  antagonism. 
A wile  should  be  good-tempered  and  cheer- 
ful ; one  angry  look,  one  harsh  word  may 
embitter  hours,  or  be  the  cause  of  a week’s 
estrangement.  Besides,  this  rule  should  be 
observed  as  much  for  her  own  sake  as  on 
her  husband’s  account,  a good  temper  sitting 
BO  much  easier  than  a bad  one.  On  the 
other  hand»  a wife  oui^ht  to  bear  with 
patience  an  occasionally  clouded  brow  or  a 
hasty  word  on  the  part  of  her  husband ; 
these  evidences  are  possibly  owing  to  the  re- 
nii  11  i seeiices  of  some  unpleasant  commercial 
; affairs,  and  if  met  in  a conciliatory  spirit, 

I tliey  will  soon  disappear,  and  be  replaced  by 
atl'ectionate  smiles  and  kind  words.  There 
are  numerous  other  duties  appertaining  to  a 
I wife,  blit  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  so 
I well  defined  and  obvious,  as  to  need  only 
the  exercise  of  common  sense  and  good 
I feeling  to  ensure  their  execution. 

WOAD.— This  plant  is  cultivated  for  the 
sake  of  its  leaves,  which,  after  being  pro- 
I perly  prepared,  arc  used  as  an  ingredient  in 
1 dyeing  blue,  and  as  a basis  for  black  dye. 
TTiree  or  four  crops  are  obtained  in  ii  year. 

I Alter  the  leaves  are  gathered,  they  a re  groniul 
! in  a mill  to  a sort  ol  paste,  which  is  Mien 
pressed  into  lieaps.  A blackisli  crust  forms 
' on  the  outside.  Alter  thus  lying  for  about  a 
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fortnight,  the  heaps  are  opened,  the  crust 
rubbed  and  mixed  with  the  interior  por- 


tions, and  the  whole  formed  into  oval  balls, 
which  are  pressed  close  and  solid  in  wooden 
moulds.  When  about  to  be  used  in  dyeing, 
the  balls  are  broken  into  fragments,  and 
allowed  to  ferment,  by  which  a dense  foetid 
fume  is  given  oil'.  By  steeping  the  leaves 
in  water,  an  infusion  is  obtained,  which  will 
impart  a green  dye;  and  this  green  changes 
to  blue,  on  exposure  to  the  air. 

AVOMEN’S  UNINFLAMMABLE 
DKESSES.— See  The  Practical  Housewife. 

AVOOD,  AS  Fuel.— Although  wood  is 
not  commonly  employed  in  this  country  as 
a domestic  fuel,  it  will  in  many  cases  be 
found  a most  useful  auxiliary  to  coal,  and 
afford  an  excellent  and  cheerful  lire  at  an 
economical  rate.  The  best  form  in  which 
to  burn  wood  for  this  purpose,  is  that  known 
as  the  log  or  chump;  and  one  of  these, 
placed  on  the  lire  in  the  after  part  of  the 
day,  when  the  grate  is  perfectly  heated, 
will  last  for  many  hours.  It  should  be 
observed  that  wood  lires  are  more  dangerous 
than  coal,  as  the  embers  are  apt  to  shoot 
out  into  the  room,  and,  therelore,  unless 
carefully  watched,  or  protected  by  a screen, 
many  accidents  are  likely  to  occur. 

AVOOD,  Cements  for.— A cement  lor 
joining  wood  to  ivory  or  bone  is  composed  as 
follows  ; — Dissolve  line  Uussiau  Isinglass  in 
strong  acetic  acid  until  the  consistence  ol 
a strong  Hrm  glue  is  obtained  ; this  is  applied 
to  the  articles  which  require  joining  by 
means  of  a brush.  This^ement  wil  be 
found  particularly  serviceable  in  cases  where 
the  ivory  keys  of  pianofortes  and  other  inlaid 
pieces  become  detached.  A cement  lor 
uniting  wood  to  metal  is  compounded  in  the 
following  manner:  — Take  two  jiarts  by 
weight  of  Portland  cement,  and  the  same 
quail tlty  of  clean  silver  sand,  both  silted 
very  llnely,  and  Intimately  mixed  with  glass 
dust.  Any  quantity  of  this  may  be  made 
at  one  time,  and  put  by  for  use  in  air-  tight 
vessels,  AVhen  about  to  be  applied  it  should 


be  incorporated  with  white  of  egg,  diluted 
with  two-thirds  its  bulk  of  water,  with 
every  fluid  ounce  of  which  there  had  been 
previously  mixed  from  twelve  to  fourteen 
drops  of  vinegar.  To  unite  the  materials 
most  securely,  the  surface  should  be  tirst 
moistened  with  the  egg  mixture,  afterwards 
applying  the  cement,  kneaded  into  a thick 
paste  with  the  white  of  egg,  also  : finally, 
applying  a portion  of  the  paste  made  of  a 
much  thinner  consistence.  The  parts  to  be 
joined  must  be  very  neatly  adjusted,  and 
where  plain  surfaces  exist,  the  roughening 
them  will  facilitate  the  junction.  The 
cement  must  he  liberally  applied,  every 
crevice  being  filled  up,  and  the  superfluity 
squeezed  out  by  strong  pressure,  continued 
for  forty-eight  hours. 

AA^OOD,  TO  Paint.— In  performing  this 
process,  it  is  expected  that  the  knots  in  the 
wood,  especially  deal,  should  be  treated  in 
such  a manner  as  to  prevent  their  giving 
out  turpentine,  which  they  will  otherwise 
do,  to  the  destruction  of  the  paint.  For  this 
purpose,  a composition  is  made  with  red  and 
white  lead,  ground  line  with  water  on  a 
stone,  and  mixed  with  strong  double  glue 
size,  in  a warm  state,  and,  in  this  condition, 
to  be  brushed  over  the  knots.  AA'^hen  tur- 
pentine exists  to  any  extent,  a second  coat 
of  white  lead,  ground  in  oil,  with  the  addition 
of  a fourth  part  of  red  lead,  or  litharge,  will  be 
necessary.  This  must  be  suffered  to  become 
quite  dry,  and  then  should  be  rubbed  with 
pumice-stone.  The  next  process  is  pri- 
ming. For  this  purpose,  a paint  is  com- 
posed, chiefly  of  white  lead,  mixed  \yith  a 
very  small  quantity  of  red  lead,  or  linseed 
oil ; the  preparation  to  be  laid  on  lightly,  so 
that  a pound  ought  to  be  made  to  cover 
eighteen  or  twenty  yards  of  woodwork.  A 
second  coat  is  usually  applied,  still  thinner 
than  the  first  coat,  and,  in  this  condition, 
the  work  is  said  to  be  primed  and  coaled, 
ready  for  painting.  AA^hen  this  is  dry,  all 
holes  and  indentations,  caused  by  the  nails, 
must  be  tilled  with  putty,  and  the  whole 
surface  brought,  as  nearly  as  possible,  to 
the  required  condition  of  smoothness.  After 
this,  a coat  of  paint  of  the  intended  colour 
is  laid  on,  and,  a day  or  two  subsequently, 
the  linishing  coat.  The  various  colours  are 
mixed  with  oil  and  turpentine,  and  a dryer, 
or  with  turpentine  and  a dryer  without  oil. 
if  it  be  desired  that  the  lirst  coat  shall 
appear  dead,  or  flatted,  as  it  is  called.  For 
graining,  a groundwork  of  oil  colour  is  first 
made  by  laying  on  two  coats  of  a colour, 
much  lighter  than  the  wood  which  is  to  bo 
imitated;  and  then  with  various  tools, 
and  by  the  aid  of  tricks,  the  veins,  &a,  in 
the  wood,  are  laid  on  either  with  turpentine, 
coloured  to  match  them,  or  with  beer,  and, 
sometimes,  water,  A varnish  is  finally  laid 
upon  this,  and  the  process  is  complete. 

AA^OOD,  TO  Preserve  fro.m  Fire.-— 
Immerse  in  a solution  composed  of  equal 
parts  of  alum  and  isinglass.  Although  wood 
is  thus  rendered  incombustible,  it  still  re- 
tains the  power  of  transmitting  heat;  so 
that  liquids  may  be  boiled  in  a vooden 
vessel  on  a common  lire,  if  this  varnish  be 
previously  applied  to  it. 
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"WOOD,  TO  Protect  from  the  Infed- 
ESCES  OF  Air  or  Water— A composi- 
tion lor  the  preservation  of  wood  under 
these  circumstances  is  composed  as  fol- 
lows -.—Take  ten  parts  of  sulphuret  of 
copper,  two  parts  of  sulphuret  of  antimony, 
and  from  five  to  thirty  parts  of  the  best 
dryino^  varnish.  These  substances  must  be 
grouu'd  together,  forming  a kind  of  paint, 
which  is  then  to  be  applied  to  the  wood. 
Another  means  of  protecting  wood,  pecu- 
liarly liable  to  the  influences  of  damp,  is, 
to  heat  twelve  pounds  of  resin  in  a mortar, 
with  three  pounds  of  sulphur  and  twelve 
pints  of  sperm  oil.  This  mixture  is  to  be 
melted  over  the  Are,  continually  stirring 
meanwhile.  Ochre,  reduced  to  a very  fine 
powder  by  grinding  it  down  with  oil,  must 
then  be  combined  in  the  proportion  neces- 
sary to  impart  either  a darker  or  a lighter 
colour  to  the  material.  The  first  coat  must 
be  put  on  very  lightly.having  been  previously 
heated  ; the  second  coat  may  be  laid  on  two 
or  three  days  afterwards  ; and  a thu'd  after 
a similar  interval. 

WOOD,  TO  Remove  Stains  from.— 
Stains  of  nearly,  every  description  may  be 
removed  from  wood  by  the  following  .nie- 
thod:— Mix  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  oil  ol 
vitriol  with  two  ounces  of  water,  and  rub 
the  stained  surface  with  a cork  dipped  in 
this  liquid  until  the  stains  disappear;  then 
wash  the  part  with  cold  water.  The  colour 
of  the  wood  will  fade  for  some  time  after 
this  application  ; but  it  may  be  restored  by 
rubbing  it  with  ordinary  furniture  paste. 

WOOD,  TO  Stain.— Any  ordinary  kind 
of  wood  may  be  stained  of  certain  colours, 
or  made  to  imitate  other  woods,  by  the  lo>; 
lowin'*^  process  : — To  sUtin  wood  of  a black 
colour?  1.  Drop  a little  sulphuric  acid  into  a 
sniail  quantify  of  water,  brush  the  wood 
over  with  tliis  and  hold  it  to  the  fire,  a fine 
black  colour  will  be  produced,  and  it  will 
receive  a good  polish.  2.  Take  hall  a gallon 
of  vinegar,  an  ounce  of  bruised  nutgalls, 
half  a pound  eacli  of  logwood  chips  and 
copperas,  boil  well,  add  half  an  ounce  of 
the  tincture  of  sesqui-chloride  of  iron,  and 
brush  it  on  the  wood  in  a warm  state,  3. 
Take  half  a gallon  of  vinegar,  half  a pound 
of  dry  lamp-black,  and  three  pounds  of 
iron-rust  silted.  Mix,  and  let  it  stand  for 
a week.  Lay  three  coats  of  this  on  hot, 
and  then  rub  with  linseed  oil,  and  a line 
deep  black  will  be  produced.  4.  Ad«l  to 
the  above  stain  an  ounce  ol  nutgalls,  halt 
a pound  of  logwood  chips,  and  a quarter  ol 
a pound  of  copperas ; lay  on  three  coats,  oil 
well,  and  ablackstain  will  result  impervious 
to  any  kind  of  weather.  5.  Take  a pouml 
of  logwood  chips,  a quarter  ol  a pimnd  ol 
Jlrazil  wood,  and  boil  for  an  hour  and  a halt 
in  a gallon  of  water.  lirush  the  wood 
several  times  with  this  decoction  while  hot. 
Make  a decoction  of  nutgalls  by  simmering 
gently  for  three  or  four  days  a quarter  ol  a 
pound  of  the  galls  in  two  quarts  oi  vvater. 
Rrusli  the  wood  several  times  with  this  de- 
coction while  hot ; give  the  wood  three  coats 

of  this  and  while  wet  lay  on  a solution  ol  sul- 
phate of  iron,  and  when  dry,  oil  or  varnish, 
e.  Give  three  coats  witli  a solution  of 
1121 


copper  filings  in  aqua-fortis,  and  repeatedly 
brush  over  the  logwood  decoction,  until  the 
greenness  of  the  copper  is  destroyed,  7. 
Boil  half  a pound  of  logwood  chips  ih  two 
quarts  of  water,  add  an  ounce  of  pearlash, 

and  apply  it  hot  with  a brush.  Then  take 
two  Quarts  of  the  logwood  decoction, 
an  ounce  of  verdigris,  and  the  same  ot 
copperas ; strain,  and  throw  iil  hair  a 
pound  of  iron-rust.  Brush  the  work  well 
with  this,  and  oil  it.  Blue  colour.  L Dis- 
solve copper  filings  in  aqua-fortis,  brush  f he 
wood  with  it,  and  then  go  over  the  work 
with  a hot  solution  of  pearlash  (two  ounces 
to  a pint  of  water),  till  it  assumes  a perfectly 
blue  colour.  2.  Boil  a pound  of  indigo,  two 
pounds  of  wood,  and  three  ounces  of  alum 
in  a gallon  of  water ; brush  well  over  until 
thoroughly  stained.  Imitation  of  Botany  hay 
wood.  Boil  half  a pound  of  the  unripe  berries 
of  the  rhamnus  infectorius,  in  two  quarts  ol 
water,  till  of  a deep  yellow,  and  while 
boiling  hot,  give  two  or  three  coats  tq  the 
work  If  a deeper  colour  be  desired,  give  a 
coat  of  logwood  decoction  over  the  yellow. 
When  nearly  dry,  form  the  grain  with  Ao.  7 
black  stain,  used  hot,  and  when  perfectly  dry, 
varnish.  Green  colour.  Dissolve  verdigris  in 
viiicffftr,  and  brush  over  with  the  hot  solu- 
tion  until  of  a proper  colour.  Mahogany 
colour.  1.  Boil  half  a pound  of  madder,  and 
two  ounces  of  logwood  chips  in  a gallon  ot 
water,  and  brush  well  over  while  hot. 
When  dry,  go  over  the  whole  with  pearlash 
solution,  two  drachms  to  the  quart.  2.  Put 
two  ounces  of  dragon’s-blood,  bruisecf  into 
a quart  of  oil  of  turpentine  ; let  the  bottle 
stand  in  a warm  place,  shake  frequently,  and 
when  dissolved,  steep  the  W’ork  >h  the 
mixture.  Light  red  brown.  Boil  half  a pound 
of  madder  and  a quarter  of  a pound  ot 
fustic  in  a gallon  of  water ; brush  the  yvork 
when  boiling  hot,  until  properly  stained. 

2.  The  surlace  of  the  work  being  quite 
smooth,  brush  over  with  a weak.solution  of 
aqua-fortis;  half  an  ounce  to  the  pint,  and 
tlien  finish  with  the  following  :-Put  four 
ounces  and  a half  of  dragon’s-blood,  and  an 
ounce  of  soda,  both  well  bruised,  to  three 
pints  of  spirit  of  wine;  let  it  stand  in  a 
warm  place,  shake  it  Ireqiiently,  strain,  and 
lay  on  with  a soft  brush,  r?Pcat)nK  » 

proper  colour  ; polish  with  linseed  oil  or 
variiisb.  Purple.  Brush  the  work  several 
times  wllli  the  logwood  decoction  used  for 
rio  i;  black,  and  when  dry,  give  a coat  ol 
pearlnsb  solution,  one  drachm  to  the  quart, 
taking  care  to  lay  it  on  evenly.  Red.  1. 
Moil  a pound  of  Brazil  wood,  and  an  ounce 
of  pearlash  in  a gallon  of  water,  and  while 
liot,  brush  over  the  work  until  of  a proper 
colour.  Dissolve  two  ounces  of  alum  In  a 
quart  of  water,  and  brush  the  solution  over 
the  work  before  it  dries.  2.  Take  a gallon 
of  the  above  stain,  add  two  more  ounces  of 
pearlash,  hot,  and  brush  often  with  the  alum 
solution.  3.  Use  a cold  infusion  of  archil, 
and  brush  over  with  the  pearlash  solution 
1 used  for  jVb.  1,  mahogany  colour.  Imitation  of 
\ rosewood.  1.  Boil  half  a pound  of  logwood 
in  three  pints  of  water  till  it  is  of  a very 
I dark  red,  add  half  an  ounce  ol  salt  of 
tartar  ; stain  the  work  with  theliquor  while 
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boiling  hot,  giving  three  coats ; then  with 
a painter’s  graining  brush,  form  streaks 
with  No.  8,  bJack  stain;  let  it  dry,  and  varnish. 
2.  Brush  over  with  the  logwood  decoction 
used  for  No.  6 black,  three  or  four  times ; 
put  half  a pound  of  iron  filings  into  two 
quarts  of  vinegar  ; then  with  a graining 
brush  or  cane,  bruised  at  the  end,  apply  the 
iron- filing  solution  in  the  form  required,  and 
polish  with  bee’s-wax  and  turpentine  when 
dry.  Yellow  colour.  1.  Brush  over  with  the 
tincture  of  turmeric.  2.  Warm  the  work, 
and  brush  over  with  weak  aqua-fortis,  then 
hold  to  the  tire.  Varnish  or  oil  as  usual. 

WOOD- ASHES.  — These  consist  chiefly 
of  potass  united  to  carbonic  acid ; and  as 
this  is  found  in  almost  all  plants,  its  efficacy 
as  an  ingredient  of  the  soil  is  obvious.  A 
part  of  the  effects  of  wood- ashes  may  be 
owing  to  the  slow  and  gradual  consumption 
of  charcoal,  which  seems  capable,  under 
other  circumstances  than  those  of  actual 
combustion,  of  absorbing  oxygen,  so  as  to 
become  carbonic  acid. 

WOODBINE.— This  favourite  plant  is 
peculiarly  fitted  to  ornament  rustic  porches 
and  summer-houses.  It  grows  well  in  com- 
mon soil,  and  is  easily  propagated  by  cuttings 
of  ripened  shoots,  taken  off  in  autumn,  and 
inserted  in  a shady  border,  or  by  layers 
made  at  the  same  season  of  the  year.  The 
woodbine  should  be  pruned  and  trained 
annually,  when  intended  to  cover  arbours 
and  seats,  laying  the  shoots  along  their  full 
length  until  they  have  covered  the  space 
allotted  them.  All  straggling  branches, 
which  cannot  be  properly  trained,  must  be 
cut  off.  When  this  plant  is  trained  to  walls, 
it  must  have  a regular  pruning  and  training, 
by  going  over  it  twice  or  thrice  in  summer, 
laying  in  the  most  convenient  shoots,  some 
at  tlieir  whole  length,  and  others  shortened 
as  required,  to  preserve  regularity  and  a due 
succession  of  flowers.  In  winter-pruning. 
The  superfluous  shoots  left  in  summer 
should  be  thinned  out,  shortening  those 
which  are  too  long  for  the  space  assigned 
them,  especially  when  straggling  and  weak. 

AVOODCOCIC.— A bird  vvliich  breeds  in 


many  parts  of  Britain,  and,  of  late  years,  in 


summer  as  well  as  in  winter.  The  three 
essentials  for  the  woodcock  are  solitude, 
shelter,  and  humidity ; and  its  most 
favourite  resorts  for  this  purpose  are  the 
marshy  woods  to  the  north  of  the  Baltic; 
and  the  farther  north,  so  that  tlie  place  be 
wooded,  the  better  it  is  enjoyed  by  this  bird, 
as,  in  those  situations,  the  insect  food  is 
more  plentiful,  and  the  mud  of  the  marshes 
is  more  exclusively  the  nest  of  the  larvte. 

AVOODCOCK  POTTED.  — Pluck  and 
draw  out  the  trail  of  six  woodcocks, 
skewer  their  bills  through  their  thighs, 
draw  the  legs  through  each  other,  and  place 
the  feet  upon  the  breasts.  Season  the  birds 
with  mace,  pepper,  and  salt.  Put  them  into 
a deep  pot,  with  a pound  of  butter,  and  tie 
a piece  of  stout  paper  over  them.  Bake 
them  in  a moderate  oven,  and,  when  done, 
lay  them  on  a dish  to  drain.  Then  pot 
them,  and  pour  all  the  clear  liquor  which 
the  gravy  yields  upon  them.  Fill  up  the 
pots  with  clarified  butter,  and  keep  them  in 
a dry  place. 

AVOODCOCK  KAGOUT.-Slit  the  birds 
down  the  back,  but  do  not  remove  the 
entrails ; stew  them  lightly  with  a little 
melted  bacon-fat,  season  with  pepper  and 
salt,  and  a small  quantity  of  mushroom 
ketchup.  AVhen  done,  add  lemon-juice,  and 
serve.  Garnish  with  slices  of  toast  and 
lemon. 

AA'OODCOCK  ROASTED.  — Spit  the 
birds  without  drawing  them,  dredge  them 
with  flour,  and  baste  them  well  with  butter  ; 
have  in  readiness  a slice  of  toasted  bread  ; 
lay  this  on  a dish,  and  set  it  underneath  the 
birds  while  roasting.  AAOien  tlie  woodcocks 
are  done,  take  them  up,  place  them  on  the 
toast,  and  serve  on  the  dish,  with  good 
gravy  and  a garnish  of  lemon. 

AA'OODCOCKS.  TO  Cauve.— Cut  the  bird 
right  through  the  centre,  from  head  to  tail. 
Serve  with  it  a piece  of  the  toast  upon  which 
it  comes  to  table. 

AVOODEN  lirODELS,  to  Form.— These 
are  constructed  roughly  in  deal,  according 
to  the  desired  design,  and  the  various  fine 
parts  afterwards  affixed  with  glue  or  brads. 
In  forming  the  line  parts  of  the  wooden 
model,  a vast  amount  of  unnecessary  labour 
may  be  saved,  and  a better  effect  obtained, 
by  burning  much  of  the  outline  instead  of 
carving  it.  By  this  plan,  deeper  tones  of 
colouring,  facility  of  operating,  and  saving 
of  time  and  labour  are  the  result.  In 
common  with  other  models, those  constructed 
of  wood,  require  the  aid  of  lichen,  moss, 
powdered  slate,  and  colours  to  complete  the 
effect,  AV^hen  water  issues  from  the  original 
cave,  and  it  is  desirable  to  copy  it  in  the 
model,  a piece  of  looking-glass  should  be 
glued  on  to  thestand,  and  tlie  edge  surround- 
ed by  glue,  and  paper  covered  with  sand. 
Sometimes  it  is  requisite  to  cut  away  tlie 
wood  of  the  stand,  so  as  to  let  in  the  looking- 
glass  ; this,  liowever,  is  only  when  the 
water  is  supposed  to  be  much  lower  than  the 
surface  of  the  land<. 

AVOODKUKK  DRINK,— A very  agreeable 
beverage  may  be  composed  chielly  from 
the  fragrant  little  plant  called  woodrutf. 
The  following  is  the  method  employed: 
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Put  into  a large  deep  jug  a pint  of  light 
■white  wine,  or  a quart  of  red  wine,  and 
dissolve  it  in  sugar  till  sufficiently  sweet. 
Cut  a sound  China  orange  into  rather  thick 
slices,  without  paring  it,  and  add  it  to  the 
wine;  then  throw  in  several  bunches  of  the 
woodruff.  Cover  the  jug  closely  to  exclude 
the  air,  and  leave  it  until  the  following  day. 
One  orange  will  be  sufficient  for  three  pints 
of  wine.  The  wocdruflf  should  be  thoroughly 
washed,  and  drained  quite  dry  before  it  is 
thrown  into  the  jug ; and  a moderate 
quantity  only  of  it  should  be  used,  or  the 
flavour  of  the  beverage  will  be  rather  injured 
than  improved  by  it.  Lemon-rind  may  be 
substituted  for  orange.  The  woodruff  grows 
wild  in  Kent  and  Surrey,  and  flourishes  in 
many  suburban  gardens,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London. 

WOOL,  Properties  and  Uses  of.— 
The  term  wool  is  now  applied  almost 
e.xclusively  to  the  fleece  of  the  sheep.  It  is 
chiefly  used  for  two  purposes  ; one  of  which 
consists  of  the  stuffing  for  mattresses, 
chairs,  sof  as,  &c. ; and  the  other  lor  nume- 
rous textile  fabrics  connected  with  domestic 
economy  and  personal  attire.  The  composi- 
tion of  wool  is  nearly  the  same  as  hair. 

WOOL,  TO  Dye. — Blue  colour.  Boil  the 
wool  in  a decoction  of  logwood,  and  sulphate 
or  acetate  of  copper.  Brown.  Steep  the  wool 
in  an  infusion  of  walnut-peelings.  Drab. 
Impregnate  with  brown  oxide  of  iron,  and 
then  dip  in  a bath  of  quercitron  bark.  If 
sumach  be  added,  a dark  brown  colour  will 
be  produced.  Green.  First  imbue  with  the 
blue,  and  then  with  the  yellow  dye.  Orange. 
Dye  firat  with  the  red  dye,  and  then  with 
the  ■;  <fow.  Bed.  Take  four  and  a hall 
pounds  of  cream  of  tartar,  and  four  and  a 
quarter  pounds  of  alum;  boil  the  wool 
gently  for  two  hours  ; let  it  cool,  and  wash 
it  the  following  day  in  pure  water.  Infuse 
twelve  pounds  of  madder,  for  half  an  iiour, 
with  a pound  of  chloride  of  tin  in  lukewarm 
water,  filter  through  canvas,  remove  the  dye 
from  the  canvas,  and  put  in  thebath,  which 
IS  to  be  heated  to  100  degrees  Fahrenheit ; 
add  two  ounces  of  aluminous  mordant,  put 
the  wool  in,  and  raise  to  boiling  heat.  Ue- 
inove  the  wool,  wash,  and  soak  f or  a quarter 
of  an  hour  in  a solution  of  white  soap  in 
water.  Yellow.  Cut  potato  tops  when  in 
flower,  and  express  the  juice;  steep  the 
wool  in  this  for  forty-eight  hours. 

WOOL,  TO  ruRiFV.— Wool  is  apt  to  be 
infested  with  insects,  and  to  contract  various 
impurities.  The  process  of  purification  con- 
sists of  putting  into  three  pints  of  boiling 
water  a pound  and  a half  of  alum,  and  the 
same  quantity  of  cream  of  tartar  ; these  to 
be  diluted  in  twenty-three  pints  of  cold 
water.  The  wool  is  then  to  be  immersed  in 
the  liquor,  and  left  for  four  or  five  days, 
when  it  must  be  removed,  washed,  and 
dried.  When  this  operation  is  completed, 
the  wool  will  be  perfectly  clean,  and  no 
longer  subject  to  be  infested  by  insects. 

WdOCCFNS,  TO  Ci.EAN  AND  Wasfi.— 
In  the  wasliing  of  woollens,  soft  water  must 
be  used  ; and  to  make  the  necessary  lather, 
a pound  of  soap  must  he  put  into  a gallon  of 
water,  and  boiled  until  quite  dissolved;  the 
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articles  are  then  to  be  washed  in  two  waters, 
as  warm  as  can  be  borne,  adding,  from  time 
to  time,  as  much  of  the  soap  lather  as  may 
be  needed.  Wring  the  woollens  out  each 
time,  then  throw  them  into  a clean  tub,  and 
cover  them  with  boiling  water.  Let  them 
remain  until  cool  enough  to  admit  of  hand- 
ling, then  rinse  them  thoroughly,  and  wring 
them  dry.  It  should  be  particularly  ob- 
served, that  the  water  used  for  rinsing  must 
be  hard.  This  method  is  applicable  to  any 
kinds  of  woollens  ; but  for  large  and  heavy 
articles,  such  as  blankets,  rugs,  &c.,  it  is 
preferable  to  omit  the  wringing.  In  all 
cases,  the  articles  should  be  spread  out 
perfectly  straight  and  smooth.  Another 
method  is  as  follows:— Grate  six  or  eight 
large  raw  potatoes  into  a pan  or  other 
deep  vessel,  pour  on  two  gallons  of  cold 
spring  water,  and  let  it  remain  undisturbed 
for  forty-eight  hours;  then  pour  off  the 
water  clear  into  a capacious  pan  or  tub,  and 
take  care  that  no  portion  of  the  sediment 
mingles  with  the  water.  Dip  the  articles 
into  this  clear  liquid,  and  pass  them  to  and 
fro  in  such  a manner  that  they  cannot 
become  creased.  Rubbing  must  be  wholly 
avoided.  By  this  process,  woollen  articles 
will  remain  perfectly  smooth,  and  need  no 
ironing,  an  opeiation  which  injures  the 
colour  of  woollens.  When  thoroughly  clean, 
hang  them  on  a line  to  drip,  and,  when  half 
dry,  turn  them,  and  if  they  require 
straightening,  pull  them  out.  When  per- 
fectly dry,  their  appearance  will  be  improved 
by  folding  them,  and  placing  them  under 
heavy  pressure  for  some  hours.  If  the 
articles  are  greasy,  buthalf  the  water  should 
be  used  at  first,  and  the  remainder  reserved 
for  a second  rinsing.  If  the  colours  of  the 
articles  are  of  a delicate  nature,  the  potatoes 
used  should  be  carefully  pared  previous  to 
scraping. 

WOOLLENS,  TO  Preserve.  — When 
woollen  articles  are  not  in  use,  they  may  be 
preserved,  first  by  drying  them  before  a 
fire,  then  letting  them  cool,  and  afterwards 
mixing  among  them  bitter  apples,  sewn  in 
muslin  bags,  and  placed  between  tiie  folds 
of  the  articles. 

WOOIiOENS,  TO  REMOtrE  Ink-spotS 
FROM.— First  rub  the  spots  with  a composi- 
tion, made  of  the  white  of  an  egg,  and  a few 
drops  of  oil  ol' vitriol,  properly  incorporated ; 
then  immediately  wash  the  part  with  pure 
water ; and,  lastly,  smooth  the  fabric  in  the 
direction  of  the  nap,  with  a piece  of  flannel, 
or  while  woollen  cloth. 

WORK,  Best  Method  of  Doing. — Tlie 
law  of  order  requires  to  be  duly  combined 
with  the  law  of  work,  else  we  shall  walk  at 
hap- hazard,  hindering  our  own  usefulness, 
and  irritating  the  feelings  of  others.  There 
may  be  much  diligence  and  zeal  without 
order,  but  there  can  be  only  partial  success. 
To  do  tilings  in  order,  appears  to  be  a thing 
of  easy  attainment,  belonging  to  the  essen- 
tially commonplace  and  uninteresting 
elements  of  work  ; hence,  it  is  so  frequently 
neglected,  and  any  admonitions  on  the  sub- 
ject are  generally  received  witti  weariness,  if 
not  contempt.  T'hose,  however,  who  have 
known  the  sadness  of  failure  iu  their 
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work,  without  any  apparent  cause— unless 
it  be  a want  of  due  regularity  and  design- 
will  be  convinced  that  there  is  a neces- 
sity for  method,  punctuality,  earnestness, 
atience.  Method.  The  very  idea  of  living 
y rule  is  frightful  to  many,  especially  to 
those  who  pique  themselves  on  possessing 
something  of  “ genius,”  which  they  consider 
incompatible  with  method.  Now  if  genius 
has  accomplished  much  in  the  world  without 
method,  doubtless  it  would  have  accom- 
plished much  more  with  it;  while  those 
who  have  neither  genius  nor  method  will 
find  themselves  in  but  a melancholy  plight. 
When  we  rise  in  the  morning  to  the  light 
and  the  work  of  a new  day,  unless  we  have 
some  rules  of  action ; unless  we  know  what 
we  have  to  do,  and  when  it  is  to  be  done ; 
unless  we  have  the  hours  parcelled  out  in 
some  measure,  so  that  we  need  not  waste 
large  intervals  in  arranging  and  discussing ; 
we  run  great  risk  of  having  our  duties  ill- 
balanced — giving  undue  space  to  the  work 
that  we  like,  and  crushing  into  a corner 
the  work  that  we  do  not  like.  While  we 
allot,  as  far  as  possible,  the  different  duties 
for  the  different  hours,  it  is  well  to  leave 
some  but  partially  filled,  to  meet  the  emer- 
gencies of  unexpected  claims,  reserving 
some  lighter  employment  for  these  “ corners 
of  time.”  Punc<«ait7y  is  essential  to  method, 
but  a distinction  is  here  made  between  the 
two.  because  with  some  degree  of  growing 
method,  as  regards  our  own  duties,  we  may 
yet  be  lieedless  regarding  the  work  and  the 
method  of  others.  Time  is  a gift,  and  if  we 
choose  to  undervalue  and  misapply  our  own 
portion,  we  certainly  have  no  right  to  ap- 
propriate what  belongs  to  those  around  us. 
let,  when  we  forget  to  keep  an  appointment, 
when  we  arrive  an  hour  too  late  i'or  the 
work  to  be  done  in  concert  with  others,  we 
have  robbed  our  neighbours  of  time  that 
might  have  been  usefully  and  profitably 
occupied.  In  some  cases,  this  is  tanta- 
mount to  the  crime  of  stealing  silver  and 
gold,  for  to  many,  time  is  money ; to 
artisans  and  tradespeople  especially,  the 
want  of  punctuality  is  a positive  Injustice ; 
and  yet,  how  little  is  this  social  sin  guarded 
against  1 Earnestness.  Do  not  aim  at  more 
than  you  have  strength  or  opportunity  for ; 
but  what  you  attempt  do  well ; it  is  better 
to  do  one  duty  thoroughly  than  half  a 
dozen  superficially.  There  is  nothing  too 
small  to  be  done  thoroughly,  no  work  so 
insignificant  that  we  can  say  “It  is  of  no 
consequence  how  I do  it.”  This  thorough 
spirit  will  prevent  procrastination— there 
will  bo  no  putting  olf  till  to-morrow  the 
duty  to  be  done,  or  the  difficulty  to  be 
grappled  with,  which,  with  each  succeeding 
day  will  grow  more  distasteful  and  more 
burdensome ; it  will  also  prevent  the  op- 
posite tendency  to  undue  taste,  and  the 
anticipation  of  future  duty,  when  we  ought 
to  be  absorbed  in  the  present.  Patience.  If 
you  measure  your  work  by  the  work  of 
others,  you  will  grow  impatient;  they  seem 
to  do  so  much  more,  and  to  succeed  so  much 
better;  but  I'rovidencc  has  assigned  to  you 
one  kind  of  work,  and  one  kind  of  discipline 
in  that  work ; to  them  it  has  given  another. 


and  it  belongs  not  to  you  to  judge  which  is 
the  more  useful,  which  the  more  successful. 
If  you  are  over-anxious  that  the  fruit  of 
your  work  should  look  well  to  the  world’s 
eye,  you  will  grow  impatient  speedily ; but 
remember  that  the  outside  may  be  fair, 
while  the  inside  is  imperfect,  and  the  im- 
posture must  one  day  be  detected. 

WOR3IS.— There  is  no  enemy  assailing 
the  health  and  comfort  of  childhood  so 
frequently  and  so  injuriously  as  worms;  and 
though  all  ages  of  life  may  be  affected  by 
them,  it  is  principally  in  youth,  and  from 
the  age  of  twelve  months  to  that  of  twelve 
years,  that  these  parasites  are  most  fre- 
quently encountered.  There  are  four  kinds 
of  worms  usually  found  infesting  the  human 
body.  1.  The  ascarUlts  or  thread- worms, 
so  called  from  their  extremely  thin  bodies 
and  thread-like  appearance,  almost  always 
white,  and  bearing  a not  unapt  resemblance 
to  bits  of  white  thread.  These  worms  are 
almost  always  found  in  the  straight  or  last 
intestine,  the  rectum,  and  are  the  species 
common  to  infancy  and  early  childhood,  2. 
The  lumbriciOT  long  round  worms,  sometimes 
called  the  belly  worm,  and  closely  re- 
sembling the  common  earth  worm.  These 
parasites  usually  inhabit  the  small  intestines 
and  stomach,  or  the  commencement  of  the 
bowels,  as  the  ascarides  do  the  termination 
of  them.  The  lumbrici  are  most  frequently 
met  with  in  children  between  four  and 
twelve  years,  and  at  any  after  period  of  lif^ 
3.  The  trichurides  or  three-tailed  thread 
worms,  a reptile  closely  resembling  the  as- 
carides or  thread  worms,  with  the  difference 
of  having  long  hairy  processes  proceeding 
from  their  anal  extremity.  This  variety  of 
worm  is  most  frequently  met  ^Yith  in  young 
children,  and  inhabits  what  is  called  the 
ccccum  or  blind  intestine,  being  situated  at 
the  point  where  the  small  bowels  terminate 
in  the  large  ones ; and  between  the  ascarides- 
and  lumbrici.  4.  The  tocnia  or  tape-worm, 
the  most  troublesome  and  dangerous  in  its 
consequences,  of  all  the  parasites  infesting 
the  human  body.  The  tape-worm,  as  its 
name  implies,  is,  in  appearance,  strongly 
suggestive  of  a very  long  piece  of  the 
narrowest  tape,  being  fiat  in  its  whole 
length,  and,  to  a superficial  observation, 
appearing  to  have  neither  head  nor  tail.  This 
worm,  though  occasionally  found  in  child- 
hood. is  much  more  frequently  discovered  in 
middle  age,  and  in  both  sexes,  but  unlike 
the  other  varieties,  which  may  be  said  to 
have  a local  habitation,  and  beyond  which 
they  seldom  stray,  the  tape- worm  is  found 
indifferently  in  every  part  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  from  the  stomach  to  the  rectum  ; and, 
in  consequence  of  its  length,  nature,  and  or- 
ganization, not  only  gives  rise  to  the  most 
opposite  and  alarming  symptoms,  but  is,  at 
the  same  time  the  most  difficult  to  kill  or  ex- 
pel when  its  presence  is  at  last  detected.  The 
existence  of  worms  is  usually  denoted  by 
the  following  chain  of  symptoms.  Loss  of 
appetite,  restlessness,  head- ache,  pains  in 
the  stomach,  foetid  breath,  disturbed  sleep, 
grinding  of  the  teeth,  itching  and  irritation 
in  different  parts  of  the  body,  inducing  the 
child  to  pick  the  nostrils  and  scratch.  The 
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body  becomes  emaciated,  and  the  belly  or 
abdomen  large  and  tumid,  the  tongue  is 
often  of  a bright  red,  or  covered  with  a 
slimy  mucus,  the  surface  is  either  chilly  or 
feverishly  hot,  the  countenance  is  frequently 
pale,  with  a contracted  expression  on  the 
features,  the  eyes  especially  haying  a 
and  peculiar  character  about  them ; at  the 
same  time  there  is  usually  a short  dry  cough, 
■with  either  a ravenous  desire  lor  food,  or  a 
total  apathy  as  to  eating.  The  treatment  oi 
worms  depends,  in  a great  measure,  on  the 
nature  and  variety  of  the  worm  present ; 
for  the  ascarides  or  thread- worms,  inhabiting 
the  rectum,  and  trichurides,  or  those  m the 
blind  intestine,  the  ordinary  purgatives  are 
such  as  are  combined  in  the  loUowmg  pre- 
scription, or  a dose  or  two  of  castor  oil. 
Take  of 


Scammony,  powdered  . . 12  grains 
Bhubarb,  powdered  . . 6 grains 
Jalap,  powdered  ...  9 grains 
Calomel 6 grama 

Mix.  and  divide  into  six  powers.  For  a 
child  of  two  years  old,  one  of  these  should 
be  given  every  morning  for 
cessive  days,  till  the  system  has  been  cleared 
of  their  presence.  I'or  an  older  child, 
according  to  the  age,  the  strength  of  two 
or  even  three  of  the  above  powders  should 
be  given  for  a dose.  The  luminci  or  round 
worms,  lying  in  the  small  intestines,  and 
forming  themselves  perfect  neats  or  beds 
of  thick  slimy  mucus,  in  which  they  con- 
gregate and  adhere  to  the  coats  of 
the^  bowels,  require  a different  and  more 
energetic  treatment,  and  this  should  com- 
mence bv  giving  the  child  frequent  draughts 
of  lime-water,  for  some  two  or  three  days, 
which  has  the  efl'ectof  dissolving  the  mucus 
in  which  they  live,  and  that  adhering  to 
their  bodies,  leaving  their  unprotected  akin 
to  the  assault  of  the  next  remedy.  This 
should  consist  of  an  electuary  made  of 
powdered  tin  and  treacle,  or  cowhage  and 
noney,  a teaspoonful  of  either  of  which 
should  be  given  twice  a day  for  two  or  three 
days,  to  be  followed  up  by  one  or  more 
doses  of  a strong  aperient  powder  such  as 
the  one  above;  or  when  the  child  is  old 
enough  to  take  it,  a dose  of  salts  and 
senna,  to  complete  the  process ; the  first 
remedy  destroying  their  nests  and  slimy 
covering,  the  second,  by  the  sharp  points  or 
spicula:  of  the  grains  of  tin,  or  needle-like 
points  of  the  cowhage,  piercing  the  unpro- 
tected bodies  of  the  worms  as  by  hundreds 
of  darts  ; and  thereby  killing  them ; and 
the  third,  by  means  of  its  active  opera- 
tion, expelling  the  whole  from  the  body. 
SVorms  are  sometimes  destroyed  by  means 
of  infusions  of  the  herb  known  as  Indian 
pink,  wormwood,  rue,  and  several  other 
bitter  drugs,  each  succeeded,  after  some 
days’  use,  by  a dose  of  purgative  medicine. 
The  treattnent  adopted  for  the  expulsion  of 
the  tape-worm  is  very  various;  and,  when 
its  existence  is  tolerably  certain,  should 
commence  with  daily  doses  of  the  male 
fern,  followed  on  the  fourth  day  by  a powder 
composed  of  a scruple  of  jalap  and  five  grains 
of  calomel.  I f this  docs  not  effectually  expel 
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the  worm,  a dessertspoonful  of  turpentine 
is  to  be  given  on  an  empty  stomach  the  nrst 
thing  in  the  morning  and  an  hour  or  two 
before  the  patient  rises ; and  two  hours  after 
the  turpentine,  a large  tablespoonful  of 
castor  oil  is  to  be  given,  or  else  the  above 
powder.  This  treatment  is  to  be  repeated 
every  other  day,  till  the  tape- worm  is  ex- 
pelled. The  doses  In  the  case  ol  the  tape- 
worm are  for  an  adult. 

WORMS,  IN  Gardens,  to  Desthot. 
—Water  the  beds  with  a strong  decoction 
of  walnut-tree  leaves  where  there  are  worm 
casts;  the  worms  will  immediately  rise 
up  out  of  the  earth,  when  you  may  easily 
cut  them  to  pieces,  and  fatten  your  poultry 
therewith,  or  feed  fish  in  ponds  with 
them.  By  laying  ashes  or  lime  about  any 
plant,  neither  snails  nor  worms  will  come 
near  it.  As  the  moisture  weakens  it,  you 
must,  more  or  less,  continue  to  renew  the 
lime  or  ashes.  ^ ^ ^ 

WORMS,  IN  Horses.— The  best  remedy 
for  this  disease  is  the  following Take  a 
quart  of  new  milk,  and  half  a pound  of 
honey  ; mix,  and  administer  it  to  the  horse 
in  the  morning;  give  no  food  for  an  hour 
and  a half  afterwards ; and,  at  the  end  of 
that  time,  administer  a pint  of  salt  and 
water,  succeeded  by  another  fast  of  an  hour. 
Repeat  this  treatment  on  three  or  four  suc- 
cessive mornings,  and  the  worms  will  be 
de,stroyed.  . 

WORMWOOD.— An  indigenous  perennial 
plant  met  with  on  waste  places,  but  that 
which  is  intended  for  medical  use  is  mostly 
cultivated.  For  this  purpose,  the  upper 
part  of  the  stem,  with  the  leaves  and 
unexpanded  flowers,  should  be  collected,  lor 
these  parts  possess  the  peculiar  aroma,  with 


a strong  bitter  taste;  while  l.lie  lower  part 
of  the  stem  1s  merely  aromatic,  imd  devoid 
of  bitterness.  Wormwood  jiossesses  the 
properties  common  to  aroiniitio  bitters,  but 
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it  seems  to  possess,  also,  some  peculiar  ones 
rendering  it  worthy  of  more  attention  than 
it  receives. 

WORSTED  ARTICLES,  to  Wash.— 
Take  half  the  weight  of  soda  that  there  is 
of  soap ; boil  them  with  water,  allowing  a 
gallon  to  every  pound  of  soap,  and  use  it 
when  perfectly  cold.  Wet  the  flannels  in 
cold  water,  then  wash  them  in  fresh  cold 
water  with  some  of  the  boiled  mixture 
amongst  it ; wash  them  in  this,  changing 
the  water  till  they  become  perfectly  clean ; 
then  rinse  them  well  in  cold  water,  and  dry 
them  in  the  shade.  Worsted  stockings 
washed  in  this  manner  will  be  made  quite 
clean  ; but  particular  care  must  be  taken  to 
wet  them  in  clean  cold  water  previous  to 
washing  them  in  tbe  cold  suds.  Blankets 
should  be  washed  in  this  way  also,  and 
when  nearly  dry,  frequently  shaken,  to  raise 
the  pile  and  to  make  them  soft.  All  dirty 
clothes  should  be  laid  in  cold  water  the 
night  before  being  washed. 

WOUNDS. — These  are  of  various  kinds, 
such  as  cuts,  stabs,  tears  or  rents,  scratches, 
&c.  An  ordinary  cut  with  a knife,  chisel, 
axe,  or  other  edged  instrument,  is,  generally 
speaking,  not  attended  with  any  serious 
consequences,  provided  the  person  wounded 
be  of  temperate  habits  and  unexcitable  dis- 
position. In  such  case,  the  wound  must  be 
carefully  cleaned  from  all  dirt  or  other 
foreign  matter,  and  dabbed  with  a sponge 
dipped  in  cold  water,  till  the  bleeding  ceases. 
If  the  wound  be  extensive,  it  may  be  left 
open  for  half  an  hour,  and  then  the  corre- 
sponding edges  are  to  be  brought  together 
as  perfectly  as  possible,  and  while  thus  held, 
several  strips  of  plaster  are  to  be  laid  across 
the  wound,  with  small  spaces  left  between 
them  alternately,  so  as  to  admit  of  the 
escape  of  an  oozing  fluid,  which  ofteu 
continues  for  some  hours.  The  edges  of  the 
wound  should  not  be  dragged  tightly 
together,  but  merely  kept  in  place  by  the 
plaster,  and  if  the  wound  be  in  the  Anger, 
toe,  arm,  or  leg,  it  is  better  that  the  ends  of 
the  plaster  should  not  overlap.  If  common 
sticking-plaster  be  not  at  hand,  court-plaster 
will  do ; or  thin  bands  of  tow  may  be 
wrapped  round  the  part,  and  smeared  with 
gum-water.  Or,  if  nothing  else  is  at  hand, 
a bit  of  linen  rag,  by  absorbing  the  blood, 
constitutes  itself  a plaster  as  the  moisture 
dries.  In  other  cases,  the  parts  may  be 
sewn  together  with  a strong  needle  and  silk, 
as  many  single  stitches  being  employed  as 
are  necessary  for  that  object,  and  no  more. 
The  needle,  well  oiled,  should  be  thrust  well 
through  the  skin,  and  each  stitch  should  be 
secured  by  a knot.  The  stitches  may  be 
taken  out  in  about  twenty- four  hours,  by 
carefully  cutting  the  thrSad  on  one  side  of 
the  knot,  and  gently  withdrawing  the  other 
end.  The  drc*sing  is  to  be  left  on  lor 
several  days,  unless  the  wound  grow  pain- 
lul,  and  throb  violently  ; in  whicli  case,  it  is 
to  be  removed  by  the  aid  of  warm  water  or 
a soft  poultice.  If  a piece  of  flesh  be  cut 
out,  wash  it,  and  the  part  from  which  it  was 
cut,  without  a moment’s  delay  ; replace  into 
its  precise  position,  and  keep  it  there  with  a 
piece  of  sticking-plaster.  If  the  piece  cannot 


be  replaced,  bathe  the  part  with  cold  water 
until  the  bleeding  stops,  and  place  over  it  a 
piece  of  soft  linen.  Lacerated  or  tom  vounds 
are  such  as  may  be  produced  by  a sharp- 
edged  heavy  piece  of  wood,  iron,  or  stone, 
falling  on  a part.  The  first  thing  to  be  done 
is,  to  endeavour  to  unite  the  edges  by  the 
aid  of  piaster,  as  in  a clean  cut ; bat  if  the 
part  be  much  bruised,  this  mode  of  treatment 
rarely  succeeds ; a slough  or  core  f^ms,  and 
this  must  be  separated  before  the  wound 
can  heal.  In  such  cases  it  is  best  to  apply  a 
bread  and  water  poultice  first,  in  order  to 
moderate  the  infiammation  ; and  as  soon  as 
suppuration  commences,  and  the  extent  of 
the  slough  is  marked,  a poultice  of  linseed- 
meal  must  be  employed,  and  continued  not 
only  until  the  slough  has  come  away,  but 
till  the  gap  is  filled  up  by  new  flesh.  When 
the  new  flesh  rises  above  the  edges  of  the 
wound,  it  is  commonly  known  by  tbe  name 
of  proud  flesh ; this  should  be  suffered  to 
remain,  for  it  assists  in  the  healing  of  the 
wound,  instead  of  retarding  it,  as  is  very 
commonly  supposed.  When  the  wound  has 
thus  far  progressed  towards  healing,  the 
poultice  may  be  discontinued,  and  the  part 
tightly  bound  with  strips  of  adhesive  plaster 
or  a linen  bandage  moistened  with  cold 
water,  and  bound  round  twice  or  thrice,  will 
often  answer  the  purpose.  A torn  or  rent 
wound,  such  as  may  be  caused  by  a hook  or 
nail,  frequently  assumes  a very  serious 
character,  and  requires  much  care  in  its 
treatment.  If  the  skin  be  merely  torn 
without  being  stripped,  the  torn  edges 
may  be  tenderly  brought  together  with  a 
piece  of  plaster,  and  a poultice  afterwards 
applied.  But  if  the  skin  be  strapped  up, 
then,  after  gently  washing  with  warm 
water,  the  skin  should  be  laid  down  in  its 
place  as  nearly  as  possible,  a single  strip  of 
plaster  put  across  to  coniine  it,  and  the 
whole  covered  with  a bread  and  water 
poultice.  The  poulticing  must,  in  either 
case,  be  continued  till  the  slough  of  the  torn 
edge  or  of  the  larger  piece  of  skin  has 
separated,  and  till  the  new  flesh  has  formed, 
alter  which  the  wound  must  be  treated  as  an 
ordinary  sore,  with  poultice  or  dressing,  as 
beat  suits.  A distinct  mode  of  treating 
this  class  of  wound  when  it  assumes  aggra- 
vated proportions,  is  as  follows: — Bind  up 
the  wounded  parts  with  isinglass  plaster, 
and  place  over  it  a light  bandage;  after 
which,  cause  a stream  of  water,  at  ninety 
degrees,  to  run  slowly  over  the  injured  part, 
so  08  to  reduce  the  temperature  to  slightly 
below  that  of  the  blood.  A vessel  contain- 
ing water,  heated  to  more  than  a hundred 
degrees,  is  then  to  be  placed  above  the 
level  of  the  wound,  and,  by  fixing  a tap 
in  this,  and  turning  it  very  slightly,  a gentle 
stream  of  water  may  be  conducted  to  the 
wound,  and  this  being  laid  in  a water-proof 
cloth,  admits  of  the  water  being  conducted 
from  it  to  any  convenient  receptacle.  In 
very  serious  cases,  the  stream  of  water  may 
be  continued  for^  three  or  four  days  and 
nights,  the  temperature  being  regulated 
according  to  the  sensations  of  the  patient. 
After  this.  If  the  parts  suppurate  to  any 
extent,  and  exhibit  considerable  slough- 
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ing.  a poultice  of  linseed  meal  must  be 
employed  until  the  wound  becomes  clean. 
The  principal  danger  of  o stab  is  lest  some 
important  deeply-seated  part  be  injured. 
The  patient  should  be  placed  in  bed  as  soon 
after  the  occurrence  as  possible,  and  perfect 
rest  and  quiet  enjoined.  The  bleeding  is  to 
be  stopped  by  cold  water  from  a sponge,  and 
the  edges  of  the  wound,  if  superticial,  are  to 
be  brought  together  with  strapping  and 
bound  up.  In  deep-seated  stabs,  however, 
it  is  better  not  to  attempt  to  bring  the  edges 
together,  but  rather  keep  them  asunder; 
and  lay  a rag  over  the  wound,  dipped  in 
cold  water,  and  changed  every  half  hour. 
If  inflammation  set  in,  ferment  with  cold 
water  for  a day  or  two,  then  with  warm 
water,  and  finally  apply  poultices.  A stab 
will  not  heal  so  readily  as  a cut,  because  it 
often  unites  near  the  surface,  whilst  the  seat 
of  the  wound  is  suppurating  ; and  therelore, 
although  for  some  days  it  may  appear  to  be 
progressing  steadily,  yet  it  then  becomes 
painful,  the  wound  opens  and  discharges 
freely.  This  may  occur  once  or  twice  before 
a cure  is  completed.  Scratches  are  shallow 
rents  not  penetrating  through  the  skin,  and 
although  commonly  unheeded  as  not  requir- 
ing attention,  are,  nevertheless,  capable  of 
producing  serious  results,  if  irritated  by 
poisonous  matter,  or  filth  of  any  kind.  These 
minor  wounds,  therefore,  are  not  to  be  ne- 
glected,but  should  be  covered  and  protected, 
and  kept  clean  and  dry  until  they  have  com- 
pletely healed.  Ifinflammation  should  set  in, 
leeches  must  be  applied  to  the  adjacent 
swollen  parts ; and  if  leeches  are  not  pro- 
curable, then  the  injured  parts  may  be  cut 
in  several  places  with  a clean  sharp  instru- 
ment, and  poulticing  afterwards  resorted 
to.  The  latter  instructions  are  chiefly  appli- 
cable to  cases  where  the  services  of  a medical 
man  are  not  available  ; but  when  the  assis- 
tance of  a surgeon  can  be  obtained,  it  should 
be  sought  for  immediately  a wound  of  this 
nature  exhibit  any  suspicious  appearances. 
Punctured  pounds  are  usually  produced  by  a 
splinter,  or  a thorn,  and  being  in  the  first 
instance  of  a trivial  character,  are  commonly 
disregarded  ; but  a punctured  wound,  like  a 
scratch,  may,  if  neglected,  be  sometimes 
attended  by  very  alarming  consequences. 
The  first  thing,  in  these  cases,  is  to  remove 
the  splinter  or  thorn  ; but  this  must  be 
done  very  tenderly,  and  with  as  little 
squeezing  and  pressure  as  possible;  and  the 
opeuation  may  be  further  assisted  by  the 
applieation  of  a poultice.  If  the  intruder 
obstinately  refuse  to  come  away,  the  better 
plan  is  to  make  a cut  with  a knife  or  a lan- 
cet, along  the  course  which  the  splinter  or 
thorn  appears  to  have  taken,  so  as  more 
completely  to  expose  it,  and  allow  ofits  being 
more  easily  grasped.  Anglers  often  meet 
with  tliis  kind  of  accident  by  catching  the 
fish-hook  in  their  flesh.  'I'he  readiest  and 
least  painful  mode  of  extrication  is,  to  grasp 
the  stem  of  the  book  tightly,  and,  with  a 
sharp  knife,  rip  off  the  line,  and  clear  the 
stem  of  the  binding-silk;  then  to  press  tlie 
stem  of  the  hook  downwards,  so  tliat  the 
point  sliall  be  made  to  travel  onward  till  it 
penetrates  ttie  skin,  and  free  the  barbed 
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point,  which  is  then  to  be  taken  hold  of  and 
drawn  further  out,  in  such  a manner  that 
the  remainder  of  the  hook  follows  through 
the  last-made  wound.  This  is  a much  better 
plan  than  the  ordinary  one  of  withdrawing 
the  hook  by  the  wound  through  which  it  has 
entered;  and,  if  properly  performed,  does 
not  occasion  any  pain  or  inconvenience 
beyond  a few  hours’  smarting.  If,  how- 
ever, the  puncture  should  remain  painful,  a 
poultice  must  be  applied.  Gun-shot  wounds 
demand,  in  the  first  instance,  the  removal 
of  any  pressure  that  may  be  upon  them,  and 
the  air  must  be  allowed  to  come  freely  to 
the  injured  part.  If  a fleshy  part  be 
wounded,  sponge  and  bathe  it  well  with 
water,  to  stop  the  bleeding,  and  to  cleanse 
the  wound ; then  apply  a piece  of  lint, 
crossed  by  strips  of  plaster.  A few  spoon- 
fuls of  wine  or  spirits  may  be  given  to  the 
patient,  to  allay  his  agitation.  Afterwards, 
wet  a few  folds  of  linen  with  a simple  lotion, 
apply  it  to  the  part,  and  cover  with  a light 
bandage.  The  patient  must  be  kept  perfectly 
quiet,  and  confined  to  his  bed.  A few  days 
subsequently,  the  cloths  should  be  moistened 
with  warm  water  and  removed.  Inflamma- 
tion will  now  have  set  in,  and  the  wound 
must  be  dressed  with  cold  water,  provided 
the  patient  can  tolerate  the  chilly  sensation 
produced.  On  suppuration  being  well  esta- 
blished, mild  and  slightly  stimulating 
lotions  must  be  applied,  or  poultices  and 
bandages.  When  suppuration  takes  place 
beneath.  It  must  be  allowed  egress  by  the 
knife,  if  poultices  are  not  effectual ; the 
accumulation  may  be  often  prevented  by 
compression.  Low  diet,  aperient  medicines, 
and  a state  of  quietude,  are  great  assistants 
to  recovery.  Pieces  of  clothing  or  wadding 
should  be  carefully  extracted  from  the 
wound. 

WOUNDS,  IN  IIonsES. — Injuries  of  the 
joints  or  limbs,  or  superficial  wounds,  as  they 
are  termed,  from  thorns,  splinters  or  other 
sharp  bodies,  are  sometimes  followed  by  a 
slight  discharge,  which,  if  abruptly  stopped 
by  medicine  of  repel  ling  or  discutient  quality, 
will  generally  produce  considerable  inflam- 
mation, with  other  bad  symptoms.  In  all 
such  wounds,  emollient  foment  atkin.ssliould 
be  employed,  together  with  a poultice  of 
bread  and  milk,  or  of  oatmeal  and  the  refuse 
of  strong  beer.  Wounds  of  the  skin  will 
generally  be  cured  by  the  simple  application 
of  lint,  dipped  in  friars’  balsam.  All  wounds, 
except  gun-shot  wounds,  should  be  well 
clcan.sed  witli  warm  water,  and  the  parts 
fomenterl  with  cloths  wrung  out  in  the 
water  ; if  the  wound  be  deep,  a syringe  and 
warm  water  must  be  employed.  When, 
swellings  liappen  on  the  buck,  nr  the 
withers,  from  bruises  of  tlie  saddle,  the 
following  lotion  should  be  applied  twice  a 
day  Spirit  of  wine,  four  ounces  ; camphor, 
two  drachms;  bole  armenian,  one  drachm 
Mix  these  ingredients  thoroughly,  and  rub 
a portion  of  the  mixture  on  the  affected 
part,  afterwards  binding  round  some  wetted 
lint  or  tow. 

WOW- WOW  SAUCK.-Chop  parsley- 
leaves  fine ; take  two  or  three  pickled 
cucumbers  or  walnuts,  divide  them  into 
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small  squares,  and  set  them  by  in  readiness ; 
put  into  a saucepan  a piece  of  butter  of  the 
size  of  an  egg-.  When  it  is  melted,  stir  into 
it  a tablespoonful  of  flour,  and  half  a pint  ol 
beef  broth  ; add  a tablespoonful  of  vinegar, 
one  of  mushroom  ketchup,  a tablespoonful 
of  port  wine,  and  a teaspoonful  of  made 
mustard ; simmer  this  mixture  till  it  is  of 
the  desired  consistence,  put  in  the  parsley 
and  pickles  to  warm,  and  pour  the  sauce 
over  the  beef  which  has  been  stewed  or 
boiled. 

WREN. — A spr?ghtly  little  bird,  common 
in  England,  and  to  be  seen  on  the  wing  in 
our  severest  winters.  Its  length  is  about 
three  inches  and  a half.  The  bill  is  slender 
and  slightly  curved ; upper  mandible  and 
tips  of  a brownish  horn  colour,  the  under 
one,  and  the  edges  of  both,  of  a dull  yellow ; 
a whitish  line  extends  from  the  bill,  over 
the  eyes,  which  are  dark  hazel;  the  upper 
p.arts  of  the  plumage  are  clear  brown, 
obscurely  marked  on  the  back  and  hinder 
parts  with  narrow,  double,  wavy  lines  of  pale 
and  dark  brown  colour.  During  the  winter 
season,  this  little  bird  approaches  near 
human  habitations,  and  takes  shelter  on  the 
roofs  of  houses,  barns,  and  haystacks ; it 
sings  till  late  in  the  evening,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  during  afall  of  snow.  In  the  spring, 
it  betakes  itself  to  the  woods,  where  it 
builds  on  the  ground,  or  in  a low  bush,  and 
sometimes  on  the  turf,  beneatli  the  trunk  of 
a tree,  or  in  a hole  in  the  wall.  The  wren 
may  be  domesticated  and  reared  in  the 
following  manner Take  the  young  birds 
when  they  are  nearly  fledged,  and  place  the 
nest  in  a little  basket  with  covers,  and 
nearly  filled  with  moss,  which  keeps  the 
birds  warm  ; feed  them  with  moist  bread 
and  braised  hemp- seed,  mixed  together, 
and  small  bits  of  raw  meat  mingled  with 
the  moss.  A little  bread  and  milk  may  be 
also  given  them,  and  the  yolk  of  an  egg 
boiled  hard ; a few  drops  of  water  should 
also  be  let  fall  into  the  bh-ds’  mouths  occa- 
sionally. The  birds  require  to  be  led  several 
times  a day,  giving  them  as  much  as  they 
will  take  at  each  time.  They  must  also  be 
kept  clean,  for  if  allowed  to  get  dirty,  they 
will  not  succeed.  As  soon  as  the  feeding  is 
finished,  the  covers  of  the  basket  must  be 
shut  down ; and  the  birds  will,  in  a few 
days,  learn  to  peck,  and  to  feed  themselves. 
When  they  are  perfectly  fledged,  a little  fine 
gravel  should  be  mixed  with  their  food,  ns 
this  is  converted  into  lime,  and  in  that 
capacity  hardens  the  bones,  and  prevents 
the  cramp.  The  house-wren  greedily  de- 
vours the  various  insects  which  commit 
depredations  in  gardens,  and  may  thus  be 
rendered  useful  to  man.  To  encourage  the 
wren  to  establish  himself  in  a garden,  or 
about  a house  I'or  the  above-named  purpose, 
a small  box  should  be  fixed  on  to  the  end  of 
a long  pole,  and  placed  in  the  most  con- 
venient position.  In  these  boxes  the  birds 
will  build  and  hatch  their  young ; and  when 
hatching  is  finished,  tlie  parent  bird  feeds 
its  little  ones  with  a variety  of  insecls  ' 
which  it  finds  near  its  abiding  place,  lly 
this  simple  means,  an  incalculable  number 
of  insects  will  be  destroyed,  and  a coramen-  ' 
Buratc  amount  of  good  effected. 


WRINGING  MACHINE.  — An  imple- 
ment used  in  the  laundry  for  the  purpose  of 
economising  manual  labour.  The  machine 
seen  in  the  engraving  is  one  of  the  best  of 


this  class ; it  consists  of  rollers,  between 
which  the  linen,  &c„  is  put.  and  these  rollers 
are  pressed  tight  by  the  action  of  a wheel, 
which  is  moved  by  the  hand.  In  this  manner 
the  heaviest  and  most  bulky  articles  may  be 
wrung  completely  dry,  in  a much  shorter 
space  of  time,  and  with  considerably  less 
labour  than  when  performed  in  the  ordinary 
way. 

WRIT.— When  a person  cannot  obtain 
payment  for  a debt  due  to  him,  and  thinks 
it  worth  liis  while  to  enforce  payment,  he 
may  take  out  a writ  against  the  debtor. 
This  is  a summons  to  the  defendant  to 
appear  on  a certain  day  and  answer  the  com- 
plaint of  the  plaintiff,  or  judgment  will  be 
given  against  him,  so  that  his  goods  may  be 
seized  or  himself  arrested  to  satisfy  the 
claim.  A writ  may  be  also  obtained  by  any 
person  who  imagines  he  has  received  an 
injury  from  the  alleged  offender.  All 
actions  are  now  commenced  by  writ  of  sum- 
mons. A writ  is  deuiandable  by  common 
right,  and  any  delay  in  granting  it,  or  setting 
an  exorbitant  price  upon  it,  would  be  a 
breach  of  M.agna  Charta. 

AVRIITNG,  Euroks  in. — The  following 
rules  will  be  found  of  great  assistance  in 
writing,  because  they  relate  to  a class  of 
words  about  the  spelling  of  which  doubt  and 
hesitation  are  frequently  felt:— All  words 
of  one  syllable  ending  in  I,  with  a single 
vowel  before  it,  have  double  I at  the  close ; 
as  mill,  sell.  All  words  of  one  syllable  ending 
in  I,  with  a double  vowel  before  it,  have  only 
one  I at  the  close  ; as  mail,  sail.  IVords  of 
one  syllable  ending  in  ll,  when  compounded, 
retain  but  one  I eacli ; as  /utjil,  skti/ul.  Words 
of  more  than  one  syllable  ending  in  I have 
one  I only  at  the  close ; as,  delightful,  faithful-, 
except  befall,  downfall,  recall,  unwell,  &c.  All 
derivatives  from  words  ending  in  I have  one 
I only;  as,  equality,  from  equal-,  fulness,  from 
full;  except  they  end  in  er  or  ly;  as,  mill, 
miller ; full,  fully.  All  participles  in  ing  from 
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words  ending  in  e lose  the  e final ; as,  have, 
haring;  amuse,  amusing;  unless  they  come 
from  verbs  ending  in  double  e,  and  tuen 
they  retain  both ; as,  see,  seeing ; agree,  agreeing. 
All  adverbs  in  ly,  and  nouns  in  meni,  retain 
the  final  e of  the  primitives;  as,  brave, 
bravely ; refine,  refinement;  except  acknowleag- 
meni  and  judgment.  All  derivatives  from 
words  ending  in  er  retain  the  e before  the  r ; 
as,  refei',  reference;  except  hindrance,  trom 
hinder:  remembrance,  from  remember ; disastrous 
from  disaster  ; monstrous,  from  monster;  won- 
drous, from  wonder ; cumbrous  from  cumber,  &o. 
Compound  words,  if  both  end  not  in  I,  retain 
their  primitive  parts  entire;  as,  millstone, 
changeable,  raceless ; except  always,  also, 
deplorable,  although,  almost,  admirable,  &c.  All 
one-syllable  words  ending  in  a consonant, 
with  a double  vowel  before  it,  have  a single 
consonant  in  derivatives  ; as  sleep,  sleepy : 
troop,  trooper.  All  words  ot  more  than  one 
syllable  ending  in  a single  consonant, 
preceded  by  a single  vowel,  and  accented  on 
the  last  syllable,  double  that  consonant  in 
derivatives ; as  commit,  committer;  compel, 
compelled ; appal,  appalling ; distil,  distillei. 
Nouns  of  one  syllable  ending  in  y preceded 
by  a consonant,  change  y into  ies  in  the 
plural ; and  verbs  ending  in  y,  preceded  by 
a consonant,  change  y into  ies  in  the  third 
person  singular  of  the  present  tense,  and 
into  ied  in  the  past  tense  and  past  participle ; 
as  fly,  flies;  I apply,  he  applies;  we  reply,  we 
replied  OT  did  reply.  It  they  be  preceded  by 
a vowel»  tbia  rule  is  not  applicable  ; as  key^ 
keys;  I play,  he  plays;  we  have  employed  our- 
selves. Compound  words,  the  primitives  ol 
which  end  in  y,  change  y into  i ; as  beauty, 
beautiful;  lovely,  loveliness. 

'WJilTING,  FADED,  to  Render  Legi- 
BEE.— Rut  six  bruised  gall-nuts  into  a pint 
of  white  wine:  set  the  vessel,  containing 
these,  in  the  sunshine  for  forty-eight  hours. 
Dip  a brush  into  the  infusion,  and  pass  it 
over  the  writing  several  times,  until  it 
appears  sufficiently  distinct  to  admit  of  being 
deciphered. 

WRITING,  TO  Obeiterate.— Recently 
written  matter  may  be  completely  removed 
by  the  oxymuriatio  acid  (concentrated  and 
in  solution).  Wash  the  written  paper 
repeatedly  with  the  acid : and  afterwards 
wash  it  with  lime-water,  to  neutcalize  any 
acid  which  may  be  left.  The  writing  will  be 
thus  removed.  If  the  ivriting  is  old,  the 
preceding  process  will  not  be  sufficiently 
efficacious,  owing  to  the  change  which  tlieink 
has  undergone.  In  such  a case,  the  writing 
must  be  washed  with  sulphate  of  artimonia, 
before  the  o.xymiiriatic  acid  is  applied.  It 
may  be  then  washed  with  a hair  pencil. 

WRITING  FOR  THE  I’RESS,  Direc- 
tions TOR. — It  would  be  a great  favour  to 
editors  and  printers,  should  those  who  write 
for  the  press  observe  the  following  rules. 
Write  with  black  ink,  on  white  paper,  wide 
ruled.  Make  the  pages  small,  one-fourth 
that  of  a foolscap  sheet.  Leave  the  second 
page  of  each  leaf  blank.  Give  to  the  written 
page  an  ample  margin  all  round.  Number 
The  pages  in  the  order  of  their  succession. 
Write  in  a plain  bold  hand,  with  less  respect 
to  beauty.  Use  no  abbreviations  which  are 
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not  to  appear  in  print.  Punctuate  the 
manuscript  as  it  should  be  printed.  For 
italics  underscore  one  line,  for  small  capitals 
two,  capitals  three.  Never  interline  without 
the  caret  to  show  its  place.  Take  special 
pains  with  every  letter  in  proper  names. 
Review  every  word,  to  be  sure  that  none  is 
illegible.  Put  directions  to  the  printer  at 
the  head  of  the  first  page.  Never  write  a 
private  letter  to  the  editor  on  the  printer  s 
copy,  but  always  on  a separate  sheet. 

WRY-NECK.— This  is  an  involuntary 
and  fixed  inclination  of  the  head  towards 
one  of  the  shoulders,  and  the  consequence 
of  an  unnatural  contraction  in  one  of  the 
muscles  attaching  the  chin  and  neck  to  the 
breast  - bone  and  shoulder,  and  can  in 
general  be  only  cured  by  dividing  the  rigid 
muscle  in  a transverse  direction,  and  some- 
times by  removing  a portion  of  the  muscle, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  a reunion 
of  the  severed  fibres,  in  which  case  the 
mischief  would  be  reproduced.— See  Neck, 
Deformities  of. 


Y. 


YAM.— A slender  herbaceous  vine,  having 
large  tuberous  roots,  and  producing  a fruit 
much  used  for  food  in  the  East  and  West 


Indies.  Yams  may  be  eaten  cither  roasted 
or  boiled ; they  are  mealy,  palatable,  nu- 
tritious, and  easy  of  digestion ; and  the 
flour  may  also  be  used  either  for  bread  or 
for  puddings. 

YAWNING.— Although  an  ordinary  sign 
of  sleepiness  and  fatigue,  yawning  is  fre- 
quently caused  by  a weak  and  disordered 
stomach ; und  sometimes  amounts  to  what 
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may  be  termed  fits  of  yawning.  The 
principal  danger  to  be  apprehended,  is 
dislocation  of  the  jaw,  and  persons  when 
tlius  attacked  sliould  be  cautious  to  guard 
against  this  catastrophe. 

YEARLY  ROUTINE,  FOR  THE  Garden. 
— Under  the  heads  of  the  several  months 
detached  instructions  will  be  found  for  the 
culture  of  the  kitchen  and  flower  garden. 
The  object  of  the  present  article  is  to  collect 
at  one  view,  a few  leading  hints  applicable 
to  general  garden  culture,  and  to  the  year, 
taken  as  a whole,  as  follows  : — 

January.  In  this  month  but  little  can  be 
done ; the  walks  should  be  swept  and  the 
beds  kept  clean,  so  that  all  may  have  as  neat 
an  appearance  as  possible.  In  the  kitchen 
garden,  weather  permitting,  sow  early  peas 
in  a sheltered  border,  early  mazagan  and 
long-pod  beans;  in  the  first  and  fourth 
week,  short- topped  radish;  towards  the  end 
of  the  month,  cos  and  cabbage  lettuce. 
Transplant  early  York  cabbage  and  lettuce. 
Earth  up  savoy,  brocoli,  &o.;  also  peas  and 
beans,  if  any  have  made  their  appearance. 
In  the  flower  garden  the  attention  is  to  be 
chiefly  directed  to  increasing  the  stock  of 
potted  flowering  plants,  some  of  which  will 
require  the  assistance  of  a slight  hot-bed  to 
bring  them  forward. 

February.  In  the  kitchen  garden,  repeat 
the  sowing  of  mazagan  and  long-pod  beans. 
Sow  Windsor  beans  in  the  last  week ; short- 
topped  and  salmon  radish,  spinach,  mustard 
and  cress  twice ; early  York,  sugar-loaf,  and 
red.  cabbage  near  the  end  of  the  month. 
In  ' tlie  flower  garden  the  operations  are 
materially  influenced  by  the  state  of  the 
w'eatlier.  If  cold  and  wet,  very  little  can  be 
done  in  the  open  garden,  except  protecting 
the  bed  flowers  ; but  if  the  weather  be  open 
and  partially  dry,  the  sowing  of  annuals 
may  be  attended  to,  as  also  the  transplanting 
(fl'  some  of  the  biennials  and  perennials. 
An  e.vtra  bed  of  ranunculuses,  aud  anemones 
may  be  put  in  to  follow  those  planted  in 
autumn  ; and  all  bulbs  and  tubers  still  left 
out  of  the  ground,  may  now,  especially  the 
hardiest  sort,  be  planted  safely  anywhere. 
A Blight  hot-bed  will  be  required  to  raise 
seedlings  of  various  sorts  of  annual  flowers, 
and  receive  seedlings  of  former  sowing. 
Any  rough  work  may  be  performed  during 
this  month. 

M.vuuit.  In  the  kitchen  garden,  most  of 
the  common  sorts  of  seeds  may  be  now  sown 
in  sheltered  borders,  if  the  ground  be  in  a 
fit  state.  'I'urnips  aud  radishes  will  require 
a warm  bed,  sea- kale  should  have  its  shoots 
blaiiohed,  aud  Jerusalem  artichokes  may  be 
])lai)ied.  'I'he  seed  of  l.trussels  sprouts 
should  be  sown  as  well  as  that  of  savoy, 
brocoli,  and  successions  of  peas  and  beans, 
f n the  flower  garden,  there  is  much  to  be  done 
this  rnontli;  all  theoperationsof  the  previous 
month  should  booontinued.  Thebed-tlowers, 
particularly  tulips,  must  be  sheltered  from 
liuil-storms  and  trust.  All  the  plots  and 
borders  must  be  smoothed  witli  a rake, 
preparatory  to  sowing  the  tirst  general  crop 
ot  hardy  aunuals.  Dahlia  seed  may  now  be 
-town  in  pans,  and  the  old  tubers  placed  on 
dry  leaf-mould  on  a mild  hotbed,  or  on  a 


bark  bed  in  a stove,  peg  down  roses  and 
finish  the  pruning  of  them,  lay  some  and 
take  off  suckers;  slip  and  part  roots  of 
various  plants. 

April.  In  the  kitchen  garden,  conclude 
any  of  last  month’s  operations  which  have 
been  left  unfinished.  Sow  peas,  beans, 
cabbages,  savoys,  lettuces,  small  salad, 
spinach,  leeks  aud  onions.  Plant  potatoes, 
rhubarb,  sea-kale,  &c.  Hoe  and  thin  turnips, 
spinach,  and  all  drilled  crops  which  stand 
too  thick.  In  the  flower  garden,  the  work 
calls  for  an  equal  amount  of  activity.  Tulips 
and  hyacinths  require  support  and  shelter 
from  the  wind,  shading  from  the  sun,  and 
protecting  from  heavy  rains.  Many  seed- 
lings, which  have  been  kept  in  frames  will 
be  fit  for  transplanting.  Another  sowing 
of  annuals,  both  hardy  and  tender,  must  be 
made  towards  the  end  of  the  month.  Seed- 
ling dahlias,  aud  all  the  tender  annuals, 
require  attention  at  this  time  to  bring  them 
forward.  Cuttings  of  dahlias,  and  the  slips 
or  cuttings  of  Chinese  chrysanthemums 
must  be  brought  forward  by  potting  singly, 
and  keeping  them  on  a little  heat  till  fairly 
rooted. 

May.  In  the  kitchen  garden,  sow  succes- 
sions ; towards  the  end  of  the  month,  plant 
out  celery  in  drills.  Plant  out  cauliflowers 
under  glasses;  sow  turnips,  kidney  beans, 
scarlet  runners,  and  colewort.  Plant  late 
potatoes,  and  transplant  cabbage.  Hoeing 
is  greatly  required  this  month  to  thin  crops, 
destroy  weeds,  aud  loosen  the  surface.  Thin 
out  carrots,  turnips,  parsnips,  &c.  The^tcer 
garden  still  demands  an  unusual  amount  of 
energy.  Sow  another  succession  of  hardy 
annuals  and  biennials,  and  thin  and  trans- 
plant some  of  those  which  had  been  sown  in 
previous  months.  Tender  annuals,  dahlias, 
chrysanthemums,  Ac.,  lately  potted  and  in 
frames,  must  be  guarded  by  mats  against  the 
cold  nights  and  biting  winds,  and  likewise 
shaded  from  the  mid-day  sun.  All  stage 
and  bed-flowers  now  demand  attention  in 
shading,  propping,  and  defending  from  in- 
sects. Carnation  seed  may  be  sown.  A 
small  bed  of  ranunculus  may  be  planted  to 
flower  in  August,  and  new  beds  of  violets 
made.  Rose  trees  may  be  now  pruned  back, 
aud  other  slioots  out  back. 

June.  In  the  kitchen  garden,  the  watering 
of  newly-planted  vegetables  is,  in  this  month, 
highly  necessary ; and,  alter  watering,  the 
application  of  the  lioe.  Remove  cabbage- 
stalks  not  required  for  sprouts,  and  all  de- 
caying crops.  Gather  herbs  for  drying,  just 
before  they  get  into  full  flower.  Sow  turnips 
for  autumn  use,  and  endive  for  main  crops ; 
also  vegetable  marrows,  gourds,  and  pump- 
kins. Plant  more  late  potatoes,  if  required. 
Cabbages,  savoys,  &c.,  may  be  placed  in  rows 
to  stand.  In  the  ./tower  garden,  all  the  more 
tender  kinds  of  ilowering  plants  may  bo 
planted  abroad  with  impunity.  Dahliasmust 
now,  if  not  done  alreJtdy,  be  placed  in  their 
blooming  stations:  short  stalks  are  indis- 
pensable for  their  support.  Pot  off  seed- 
lings, if  not  already  done.  Auriculas  may 
now  be  shifted;  and  tulip,  hyacinth,  and 
ranunculus  bed.s  will  .still  require  attention. 
Carnations  now  need  careful  nursing.  Con- 
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tinue  to  plant  out  tender  annuals,  and  as  1 
many  erreenhouse  plants  as  can  be  spared  to  1 
add  to“tbe  gaiety  of  the  garden;  transplant  ; 
annuals  previously  sown  and  standing  too  ] 
thick  ; sow  biennials,  and  propagate  by  i 
cuttings  every  plant  of  which  a supply  may  i 
be  wanted.  ' 

July.  In  the  kitchen  garden,  remove  the 
haulm  of  peas  and  beans  immediately  they 
cease  to  be  useful,  as  they  tend  to  exhaust  : 
the  ground  and  to  harbour  slugs  and  snails. 
Sow  endive  and  small  salads  twice,  lettuce 
turnips  for  succession,  and  cabbage  for 
winter  coleworts.  Earth  up  brocoli,  cab- 
bage. and  potatoes.  About  the  middle 
of  the  month,  sow  the  last  crop  of  peas 
and  French  beans ; earth  up  and  stake  the 
preceding  ones.  Plant  celery,  tie  up  lettuces 
and  endive,  and  execute  whatever  was 
omitted  last  month,  or  may  be  properly  per- 
formed in  preparation  for  the  next.  In  the 
lUnner  garden,  all  omissions  of  the  preceding 
month  should  be  remedied  without  delay. 
Take  up  bulbs  and  tubers  when  the  leaves 
are  withered ; sow  and  transplant  annuals 
to  bloom  late  ; propagate  pinks,  rockets, 
carnations,  &c. ; divide  auriculas,  and  re- pot 
them,  keeping  them  shaded  as  well  as  all 
other  plants  in  pots.  Propagate  pansies  by 
division;  sow  biennials ; prop  Chinesechrys- 
antiiemuras,  and  lay  down  some  of  the  long 
shoots,  to  make  bushy  plants  of  the  tops. 
Kegulate  the  patches  of  previously- sown 
annuals,  and  shift  those  of  the  greenhouse 
or  stove. 

August.  In  the  kitchen  garden,  protect  cu- 
cumbers from  heavy  rains,  which  sometimes 
occur  in  this  month.  Sow  in  the  first  week 
early  York,  dwarf,  and  sugar-loaf  cabbage; 
in  the  third  or  fourth  week,  caulillower, 
onions,  prickly-seeded  spinach,  radish,  and 
lettuce.  In  dry  weather,  earth  up  celery  in 
trenches,  and  all  other  crops  in  drills  or 
rows.  Transplant  cabbage,  savoys,  brocoli, 
borecole,  Brussels  sprouts,  and  endive. 
Plant  out  brown  Dutch  lettuces,  taking 
precautions  against  the  ravages  of  slugs, 
and  brocoli  for  the  successions  in  spring.  In 
the  fioioer  garden,  if  any  bulbs  which  have 
done  (lowering  yet  remain  in  the  ground, 
they  should  now  be  taken  up,  dried,  and 
Stored  in  a safe  place.  Cuttings  of  azaleas 
and  similar  plants  may  be  put  in.  Uoscs 
may  be  budded.  Another  bed  or  two  of 
pansies  should  be  formed,  to  bloom  before 
the  frost  seta  in.  Mignonette  should  be 
sown  in  pots  and  window- boxes,  to  stand 
the  winter  in  frames.  Chrysanthemums, 
dahlias,  and  all  other  tall  and  climbing 
plants  should  have  supports ; carnations, 
whether  on  stage,  bed,  or  border,  neatly 
tied  up  and  shaded,  and  layering  lor  iie.xt 
year’s  stock  furnished. 

Sbpte.mbeb.  In  thekitchm  garden,  take  nj) 
potatoes  to  stand  the  winter,  sow  onion.s. 
lettuce  and  carrots;  small  salad  twice; 
radishes  for  the  la.st  crop.  Gather  seeds  as 
they  ripen.  Prick  out  caulitlowers ; also 
lettuce  and  endive  under  shelter.  Trans- 
plant coleworts  and  the  last  crop  of  brocidi. 
In  the  jUnrer  garden,  there  is  during  this 
month,  much  irregularity  of  growth,  and 
decayed  (lowers  and  stems ; leaves  require 
ll.TL 


to  be  cleared  away.  The  seedlings  of 
biennials  and  perennials  should  be  thinned, 
and  some  of  them  planted  in  pots,  or  trans- 
planted to  beds  or  places  where  they  are 
intended  to  remain.  All  cuttings,  pipings 
or  layers,  which  are  sufficiently  rooted, 
should  also  be  removed  to  their  final  or 
temporary  stations.  Seeds  of  fine  annuals, 
now  ripe,  should  be  gathered  and  saved ; 
and  valuable  greenhouse  plants  which 
have  flowered  in  the  borders  should  be  now 
re-  potted.  It  is  now  proper  time  to  prepare 
the  beds  intended  for  tulips,  hyacinths,  and 
ranunculuses,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
properly  settled  by  planting  time. 

October.  In  the  kitchen  garden,  if  the 
weather  be  favourable,  continue  to  take  up 
potatoes,  carrots,  parsnips,  and  beet.  Blanch 
endive,  and  earth  up  the  stems  of  all  crops 
in  rows : lay  down  brocoli,  and  hoe  out 
winter  spinach.  Sow  early  peas  and  mar- 
joram ; beans  to  stand  the  winter,  also 
lettuce,  on  warm  borders.  Transplant 
cabbage,  a full  crop,  for  spring  supply  ; also 
lettuce  and  endive  in  frames.  Cut  down 
asparagus  and  dress  the  beds  with  litter  or 
short  dung.  Dig,  trench,  and  execute  all 
routine  work.  In  the  flower  garden,  stake 
dahlias  firmly  against  the  wind.  If  any 
new  seedlings  have  not  yet  (lowered,  and 
are  expected  to  prove  excellent,  they  should 
be  guarded  by  some  temporary  covering,  to 
escape  being  nipped  by  some  unexpected 
nightfrost.  Chinesechrysanthemuras stand- 
ing in  open  borders  are  in  the  same  predica- 
ment. Finks  may  be  still  bedded  out,  and 
carnation  layers  potted.  These  last,  toge- 
ther with  all  (lowers  in  pots,  must  be  duly 
supplied  with  water.  About  the  end  of  the 
month,  prepare  a heap  of  light,  fresh,  sandy 
loam,  and  a suflicient  number  of  proper- 
sized pots  for  the  reception  of  as  many 
bulbs  and  tubers  as  may  be  required  for 
early  and  late  forcing;  prepare,  also,  the 
beds  for  tulips,  hyacinths,  anemones,  and 
ranunculuses,  to  be  planted  about  (he 
beginning  of  next  month.  Dig  the  clumps 
nr  pots  intended  for  the  hardiest  sorts  of 
bulbs  and  tubers,  which  now  require  to  bo 
put  in,  namely,  narcissus  of  sorts,  snow- 
drops, scillas,  aconite,  &c.  Fot  roses, 
Fersian  lilac,  and  the  dilferent  sorts  of 
American  shrubs  and  other  (lowers  to  go 
into  frames.  I’erennials  may  be  taken  up, 
parted,  and  replanted;  some  of  the  more 
showy  sorts  may  be  potted  to  go  into  frames 
to  advance  their  (lowering  in  sitring, 
lloseries  may  be  pruned  and  regulated, 
laying  down  the  long  shoots  and  straggling 
branches,  keeping  the  whole  pretty  close  to 
the  ground.  ,Standard  roses  require  to  be 
closely  pruned  and  well  staked. 

Novkmiier.  In  the  kitchen  garden,  this  is 
the  moat  desirable  month  in  the  year  for 
pruning  and  transplanting  fruit  trees  and 
bushes.  Clear  otf  the  old  leaves  from  sea- 
I kale  and  rhubarb;  and  cover  the  crowns 
I with  a layer  of  sand,  dung,  or  any  other 
protective  substance.  Finish  earthing  up 
all  crops  that  require  attention;  cabbage 
I may  still  he  planted.  Secure  all  such  tidl- 
I grown  vegetables  as  are  liable  to  ho  injured 
; by  frost,  such  as  endive,  lettuce,  and 
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especially  brocoli  and  cauliflower.  The  last 
two  should  be  taken  from  the  earth,  and 
hung  up  by  the  stalks  in  an  outhouse  or 
shed.  In  the  flower  garden  it  is  a busy 
month.  The  previously-prepared  beds  for 
tulips,  hyacinths,  polyanthuses,  ranuncu- 
luses, and  anemones,  should  all  be  planted 
during  the  first  fortnight.  Where  the 
flowers  are  cultivated  in  the  best  style,  the 
collections  are  named,  and  require  much 
precision  in  placing  them  in  the  beds ; but 
when  executed  according  to  the  rules  laid 
down,  the  success  is  never  doubtful.  The 
other  business  of  the  season  is,  taking  up 
the  tubers  of  dahlias,  marvel  of  Peru,  &c. ; 
pruning  shrubs,  as  well  to  keep  them  in  form 
as  to  encourage  the  flowering ; all  dead  or 
decaying  stems  and  leaves  must  be  cleared 
oil’;  the  ground  dug,  the  patches  of  peren- 
nial flowers  reduced,  vacancies  filled  up, 
edges  repaired ; and  the  whole  garden  should 
receive  a general  brushing  over,  laying  all 
as  neatly  for  the  winter  as  possible. 

December.  In  the  kitchen  garden,  the 
general  operations  for  this  month  are  similar 
to  those  for  November.  When  the  weather 
permits,  prepare  the  ground  for  spring  crops. 
In  frosty  weather,  dung  may  be  got  on  the 
land.  If  the  ground  be  not  too  wet,  pro- 
ceed with  digging,  trenching,  and  ridging. 
In  the  flower  garden,  there  is  but  little  to  do. 
If  very  hard  frost  sets  in,  some  of  the  beds 
planted  in  tlie  two  preceding  months,  may 
require  an  occasional  covering  of  mats, 
supported  by  hoops.  The  young  seedlings 
of  miguouette,  and  other  flowers  in  frames, 
must  not  be  forgotten.  Indeed,  everything 
liable  to  be  hurt  by  frost,  must  have  some 
kind  of  protection.  A few  more  pots  of 
bulbs.and  tubers,  and  also  another  succession 
of  annual  flowers,  may  be  sown  in  pots  to 
go  into  frames,  and  be  forwarded  for 
planting  abroad  in  the  spring. 

YEAST.— This  forms  an  active  agent  in 
many  of  the  processes  connected  with 
domestic  economy.  There  are  a variety  of 
ways  of  making  it,  and  the  following  will  be 
found  among  the  best 1.  Boil,  say  on 
a Monday  morning,  two  ounces  of  the  best 
hops  in  four  quarts  of  water  for  half  an 
hour ; strain  it,  and  let  the  liquor  remain 
till  lukewarm  ; then  put  in  a small  handful 
of  salt  and  half  a pound  of  sugar ; beat  up  a 
pound  of  the  best  flour  with  some  of  the 
Jiouor,  and  then  mix  all  well  together.  On 
AVednesday,  add  three  pounds  of  potatoes, 
boiled  and  afterwards  mashed ; let  these 
stand  till  Thursday  ; then  strain  the  mix- 
ture, and  put  it  into  bottles,  and  it  is  ready 
for  use.  Observe  to  stir  it  frequently  while 
being  made,  and  keep  it  near  the  lire. 
ISefore  using,  shake  the  bottle  well.  This 
yeast  will  keep  in  a cool  place  for  two 
months,  and  is  in  its  best  condition  at  the 
latter  part  of  that  time.  One  recommenda- 
tion of  this  preparation  is,  that  it  ferments 
spontaneously,  not  requiring  the  aid  of  other 
yeast;  and  if  it  be  allowed  to  ferment 
thorouglily  in  the  earthen  bowl  in  which  it 
is  made,  it  may  be  corked  up  tightly,  imme- 
diately it  is  bottled.  2.  Into  two  (|uarts  of 
water,  put  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  hops, 
two  potatoes  sliced,  a tablespoonful  of  malt. 


or  sugar ; boil  for  twenty  minutes,  strain 
through  a sieve,  let  the  liquor  stand  until 
milk- warm,  then  add  a little  German  yeast 
for  a first  quickening ; afterwards  some  of 
this  yeast  will  answer  the  purpose.  Let  it 
stand  in  a large  jar  or  jug  tUl  sufliciently 
risen.  Then,  put  into  an  earthen  bottle  a 
part  of  the  yeast  for  a future  quickening, 
and  let  it  stand  in  a cool  place  till  required 
for  a fresh  making.  This  quantity  is  for  a 
stone  of  flour  ; when  using  it,  put  the  yeast 
to  half  or  more  of  the  flour,  and  two  quarts 
of  warm  water,  mix  well ; let  it  stand  and 
rise ; knead  up  with  the  rest  of  the  flour, 
put  the  paste  into  or  upon  tins,  let  it  stand 
to  rise,  bake,  and  a very  good  bread  will  be 
produced.  3.  Boil  a pound  of  flour,  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  brown  sugar,  and  a 
little  salt,  in  two  gallons  of  water,  for  an 
hour ; when  milk- warm,  bottle  it,  and  cork 
it  closely.  It  will  be  tit  for  use  in  tw'enty- 
four  hours,  and  one  pint  of  it  will  make 
eighteen  pounds  of  bread.  4.  Take  a small 
teacupful  of  split  or  bruised  peas,  pour  on 
them  a pint  of  boiling  water,  and  let  it 
remain  in  a vessel  in  an  oven  or  before  the 
fire  for  several  hours.  After  thus  remaining, 
the  water  will  have  a froth  on  it.  aud 
produce  sufficient  good  yeast  for  eight 
pounds  of  bread.  6.  Boil  in  two  quarts  of 
water,  a handful  of  hops,  one  apple,  one 
potato,  sliced  ; while  hot,  strain  the  liquor, 
and  stir  in  coarse  wheat  flour  until  a thick 
paste  is  produced.  Grate  a large  apple,  and 
a large  potato,  put  them  into  a gallon  jar, 
and  pour  in  the  paste ; when  sufficiently 
cold,  add  a little  yeast;  in  twelve  hours  it 
will  be  tit  for  use.  6.  Put  a handful  of  hops 
to  three  quarts  of  water,  and  let  it  boil  for 
two  hours  ; then  strain  the  hops  away,  and 
mix  a pint  of  flour  with  the  liquor,  and 
while  hot,  a teaoupful  of  moist  sugar  ; let  it 
remain  until  it  is  lukewarm,  then  work  it 
with  a teacupful  of  yeast,  stirring  it  con- 
stantly ; let  it  stand  for  twenty-four  hours, 
and  then  put  it  into  jars  for  use.  Quantity, 
one  quart  of  the  mixture  to  a bushel  of 
flour. 

AV'ith  a view  ot  placing  the  mode  ot 
making  good  yeast  beyond  all  doubt,  the 
following  further  instructions  are  given  : — 
The  vessel  in  wliich  the  yeast  is  made, 
should  be  a wide  earthenware  milk-bowl, 
capable  of  holding  about  six  quarts,  and  in 
this,  the  mixture  must  be  kept  about  the 
warmth  of  new  milk,  during  the  extra  time 
of  making ; which  will  be  most  readily 
etfected,  by  letting  the  vessel  stand  at  a 
proper  distance  from  the  tire.  AVhen  yeast 
IS  bottled,  it  must  not  be  put  into  the 
bottles  too  soon,  nor  must  the  corks  be 
forced  in  too  tightly,  or  the  bottles  will 
burst.  Seltzer-water  bottles  are  excellent 
for  this  purpose.  The  bottles  must  be  kept 
in  a cool  place,  and  allowed  to  remain 
undisturbed.  AVhen  yeast  is  newly  made,  a 
larger  quantity  of  it  will  be  required  to 
raise  the  bread  than  when  it  is  six  or  eight 
weeks  old. 

YEAST  CAKE.— Take  two  pounds  and 
a half  of  flour,  half  a pound  of  sugar, 
ten  ounces  of  butter,  and  tour  pounds  of 
currants  ; set  sponge,  with  half  of  the  Hour, 
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and  three  tablespoonfuls  of  yeast,  in  a pint 
of  milk  ; v/ork  the  butter  and  sugar  in  the 
other  half  of  the  flour  with  half  a pint  of 
milk;  add  the  other  ingredients,  mix  all 
together,  and  bake  the  cake  in  a hoop  or  tin 
for  three  hours.  , ^ 

Flour,  2jlbs. ; sugar,  ilb. ; butter, 
10O23. ; currants,  4lbs. ; yeast,  3 tablespoon- 
fuls ; milk,  IJ  pint. 

YEAST  DU3IPLINGS.— Roll  as  much 
bread-dough  as  may  be  required  into  small 
balls,  drop' them  into  boiling  water,  and  boil 
them  for  a quarter  of  an  hour.  These  may 
be  either  eaten  with  gravy,  or  with  melted 
butter  and  sugar,  flavoured  with  wine,  &c. 
They  are  also  nice  when  eaten  with  treacle. 

YEAST,  GERMAN.— This  substance  is 
the  product  of  the  fermentation  of  grape 
wine.  It  is  partially  dried,  and  then  ex- 
ported in  bags.  Large  quantities  are  im- 
ported into  England,  and  forwarded  to  the 
various  agents  residing  in  the  chiet  towns. 
If  a person  is  desirous  of  obtaining  this 
yeast,  he  should  apply  to  the  nearest  baker 
or  confectioner,  who  will  either  be  able  to 
iurnish  a supply,  or  to  give  information 
where  it  may  be  obtained.  German  yeast 
may  be  used  for  all  the  purposes  lor  which 
the  ordinary  yeast  from  malt  liquor  is 
employed ; it  will  not,  however,  keep  very 
long. 

YEAST  POULTICE.— Mix  five  ounces  of 
yeast  with  an  equal  quantity  of  hot  water ; 
with  these,  stir  up  a pound  of  flour,  so  as  to 
make  a poultice  ; place  it  by  the  fire  till  it 
swells,  and  use.  This  poultice  acts  as  a 
stimulant  and  emollient,  and  is  applied  to 
indolent  abscesses  and  sores. 

YEAST,  TO  Preserve.— When  the  yeast 
is  taken  from  new  beer,  it  must  be  put  into 
a clean  linen  bag,  and  laid  in  a vessel  half- 
tilled  with  dried  and  sifted  wood-ashes  ; the 
whole  is  then  to  be  covered  to  the  thickness 
of  three  or  four  inches  with  similar  ashes, 
and  then  pressed  together;  the  yeast  should 
be  then  suffered  to  remain  for  twenty-four 
hours,  or  longer,  if  necessary,  when  the 
ashes  will  absorb  all  the  moisture,  and  the 
yeast  acquire  the  consistence  of  a thick 
paste.  It  must  now  be  formed  into  small 
masses  or  balls,  dried  by  a moderate  heat, 

1 and  kept  in  bags  in  a cool,  dry  place  ; when 
I required  for  use,  as  many  of  these  balls  as 
I are  necessary,  are  to  be  dissolved  in  warm 
! water  or  warm  beer,  and  they  will  be  found 
I to  answer  every  purpose  of  fermentation. 
Another  method,  is  to  beat  up  the  newly- 
made  yeast  with  a whisk  until  it  is  quite 
thin  and  smooth ; then  spread  it  in  tliin 
layers  upon  plates,  adding  coat  upon  coat, 
as  the  previous  depositary  becomes  dry,  and 
until  a thickness  of  about  half  an  inch  is 
attained ; the  yeast  is  then  removed  from 
the  plates,  broken  into  small  pieces,  and 
kept  for  use,  in  air-tight  bottles.  Common 
ale  yeast  may  be  kept  fresh  and  fit  for  use, 
several  months,  by  the  following  method  : — 
Put  a quantity  of  it  into  a close  canvas  bag, 
and  gently  squeeze  out  the  moisture  in  a 
screw  press,  till  the  remaining  matter  be  as 
firm  and  stiff  as  clay.  In  this  state,  it  may 
be  closely  packed  up  in  a tight  cask,  for 
securing  it  from  thealr,  and  will  keep  fresh, 
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sound,  and  fit  for  use  for  a long  time. 
Another  method  is  to  stir  a quantity  of  yeast, 
and  work  it  well  with  a whisk  till  it  seems 
liquid  and  thin.  Then  get  a large  wooden 
dish  or  tub,  clean  and  dry,  and  with  a soft 
brush  lay  on  a thin  layer  of  yeast,  turning 
the  mouth  downwards,  to  prevent  its  getting 
dusty,  but  so  that  the  air  may  come  in  to  dry 
it.  When  that  coat  of  crust  is  sufficiently 
dried,  lay  on  another,  which  serve  in  the 
same  manner,  and  continue  putting  on  others 
as  they  dry,  till  two  or  three  inches  thick, 
which  will  be  useful  on  many  occasions. 
But  be  sure  the  yeast  in  the  vessel  be  dry 
before  more  be  laid  on.  When  wanted  for 
use,  cut  a piece  out,  lay  it  in  warm  water, 
stir  it  together,  and  it  will  be  fit  for  use.  If 
for  brewing,  take  a haudiul  of  birch  tied 
together,  dip  it  into  the  yeast,  and  hang  it 
to  dry,  taking  care  to  keep  it  free  from  dust. 
When  the  beer  is  fit  to  set  to  work,  throw- 
in  one  of  these,  and  it  wili  work  as  well  as 
fresh  yeast.  Whip  it  about  in  the  wort  and 
then  let  it  lie.  When  the  beer  works  well 
take  out  the  broom,  dry  it  again,  and  it  will 
do  for  the  next  brewing. 

YELLOW  DYE,  for  Silk,  Ribbon,  etc. 
—Boil  a large  hancilul  of  horseradish  leaves 
in  two  quarts  of  water  for  half  an  hour  ; 
then  drain  off  the  liquid  from  the  leaves, 
and  soak  in  it  the  articles  which  are  to  be 
dried;  when  the  colour  is  deemed  to  be 
sufficiently  deep,  take  out  the  articles,  rinse 
them  in  cold  -water,  and  spread  them  out  to 
dry.  A very  fine  yellow  colour  wiU  be  thus 
produced. 

YELLOW  DYE,  FOR  Silk,  Stuffs,  and 
Paper.— Heat  over  a clear  tire,  in  a clean 
copper  pan,  half  a pound  of  acacia  flowers, 
before  they  are  full  blown ; continually 
stirring  them  briskly  ; when  they  assume  a 
yellow  hue,  pour  a little  water  over  them  ; 
let  it  boil  till  it  becomes  of  a considerable 
consistence,  and  has  also  acquired  a deeper 
colour.  Then  strain  the  liquid  through  a 
piece  of  coarse  silk,  add  to  it  half  an  ounce 
of  finely  pulverized  alum,  and  an  ounce  of 
calcined  and  finely  powdered  oyster  shells. 
Mix  the  whole  well  together,  and  bottle  it 
for  use. 

YELLOW  FEVER.— A disease  almost 
peculiar  to  tropical  climates,  and  countries 
exposed  to  dry  sultry  heats,  and  which  has 
the  peculiarity  of  more  frequently  attacking 
men  than  women.  Yellow  fever  is  indicated 
by  all  the  primary  symptoms  of  fever,  by 

reat  pain  in  the  head  and  eye- balls,  great 

rowsiness,  clammy  mouth,  furred  tongue, 
skin  hot,  dry,  and  hard;  bilious  vomiting, 
jaundiced  appearance  of  eyes  and  skin, 
li-equent  retching  and  vomiting  of  frothy 
bile;  great  determination  of  blood  to  the 
head,  delirium ; pelechiw  or  purple  spots 
break  out  over  the  body;  the  colour  ol  the 
vomit  changes  to  black,  and  a black  fur  lines 
the  teeth,  lip.s,  and  mouth,  hajmorrhage  takes 
lace  from  the  mouth,  ears,  nostrils,  and 
owels  ; the  pulse  sinks  to  an  imperceplible 
thread ; and  if  unrelieved,  hiccough  super- 
venes and  terminates  the  case. 

The  treatment  of  this  disease  depends 
upon  the  type  of  the  fever  that  is  developed 
in  its  progress,  which  though  iallammatory 
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and  intermittent  in  its  first  stages,  becomes 
intensely  typhoid  in  its  last.  The  three 
most  important  systems,  and  which  with 
modifications,  constitute  the  sole  practice, 
in  this  disease,  are  cold  afTusions,  bleeding 
and  purgatives  ; but  these  must  be  vigorously 
prosecuted  within  the  first  twenty-four 
hours,  to  avert  the  coming-on  of  the  second 
or  typhoid  stage  if  possible. 

YEW  TREE. — The  yew  is  one  of  the 
slowest  growing  trees  we  have,  and  a very 
little  attention,  by  taking  the  points  of  the 
principal  shoots  off,  will  keep  it  in  the  form 
of  a shrub  for  an  almost  indefinite  time ; 
treated  in  this-way,  it  is  sometimes  of  value 
for  filling  between  the  boles  of  the  trees  in 
distant  shrubberies,  as  it  will  bear  the  con- 
finement of  such  a place,  and  la  not  affected 
by  the  drip.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  is 
desired  to  assume  the  tree  form,  the  greatest 
care  must  be  taken  of  the  leading  shoot, 
for,  as  in  the  fir  tribe,  its  loss  is  not  readily 
repaired.  As  a hedge-plant  in  situations 
where  a perfect  screen  from  sweeping  winds 
is  required,  the  yew  would  be  unrivalled 
but  for  its  slow  growth ; it,  however,  bears 
removing  very  well,  even  when  of  great 
age,  and  this  admits  of  large  plants  being 
employed,  and  thus  a good  edge  may  be 
formed  at  once.  It  bears  clipping  so  well 
that,  with  attention  to  its  early  training, 
every  part  may  be  kept  verdant,  and  equally 
full  from  bottom  to  top;  this  docility  under 
the  shears  used  to  makedt  a great  favourite, 
when  sculptured  articles  of  the  kind  were 
fashionable.  When  once  ^established,  the 
yew  hedge  is  more  durable  than  any  other, 
exceeding  even  masonry  in  the  time  it  will 
last.  It  should  be  clipped  twice  a year,  in 
The  early  part  of  summer  and  autumn,  and 
will  then  remain  perfect.  Yew  trees  delight 
In  moist,  rich  soils  ; they  grow  best  in  deep 
loams  or  clay,  but  will  live  where  it  is  much 
drier  ; they  are  usually  raised  from  seed,  or 
at  least  the  common  kinds,  which  produce  it 
freely.  This  is  gathered  in  autumn  and 
mixed  with  sand,  to  he  thrown  in  a heap  in 
n shed,  and,  after  turning  two  or  three 
times,  the  pulp  rots,  and  in  spring,  the 
stones  are..80wn  in  light,  rich  earth,  being 
covered  about  an  inch  deep.  Part  of  the 
plants  comeuip  in  the  same  season,  and  the 
remainder  in  that  following.  The  choicer 
sorts  are  propagated  by  cuttings,  which 
may  be  formed  of  either  one  or  two  years’ 
old  wood ; the  terminal  shoots  of  the 
branches  form  the  best,  and  pieces  of  about 
six  inches  in  length  are  to  he  preferred. 
These,  taken  off  either  in  April  or  August, 
and  bedded  rather  thickly  into  a shaded 
border,  form  rooted  plants  in  a year.  They 
are  usually  left  undisturbed  till  two  years 
old,  and  the  removal  of  those  pieces  which 
do  not  strike,  generally  leaves  them  plenty 
of  room.  They  are  afterwards  planted  in 
nursery  rows  ; but  their  subsequent  progress 
is  so  slow,  that  few  besides  the  commercial 
grower  ever  attempt  to  raise  them.  The 
seedlings  receive  similar  treatment ; and  in 
each  case,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  damage 
the  leading  shoots  till  the  plants  have 
attained  a couple  of  feet  in  height,  when,  if 
desired  for  neages,  they  may  be  topped,  and 


the  lateral  shoots  out  in  and  trained.  Sep- 
tember is  the  best  month  for  removing  these 
trees,  whether  old  or  young. 

YOKING  CATTLE.  — The  amount  of 
labour,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be 
performed,  in  agricultural  practice,  are  ma- 
terially infiuenped  by  the  manner  in  which 
cattle  are  yoked  to  the  plough.  There  are 
two  methods  in  general  use:  one,  yoking  in 
pairs;  the  other,  yoking  in  a single  line. 
There  are  advantages  and  disadvantages 
attending  each  way  ; and  the  only  method 
of  arriving  at  a just  conclusion  is  to  compare 
these,  and  apply  the  deduction  to  such 
special  circumstances  as  may  exist.  A dis- 
advantage of  yoking  in  pairs  is,  that  in 
ploughing  the  furrows  betwixt  the  ridges, 
the  land-cattle  go  upon  the  ploughed  land, 
and  tread  it  down  with  their  feet ; this, 
especially  if  the  land  is  wet,  hurts  it  very 
much.  Another  disadvantage  is,  that  when 
there  is  but  as  much  of  the  ridge  unploughed 
as  to  allow  the  land-cattle  to  go  upon  it 
with  difiSculty,  they  are  frequently  either 
going  into  the  opposite  furrow,  and  thereby 
giving  the  plough  too  much  land  ; or,  which 
is  worse,  they  are  jostling  the  furrow-cattle 
upon  the  ploughed  land.  When  cattle  are 
yoked  in  a line,  they  all  go  in  a furrow. 
This  necessitates  the  giving  the  plough 
more  land  than  ordinarily.  Another  dis- 
advantage is,  that  horses  and  oxen,  under 
such  conditions,  are  apt  to  throw  the  burden 
on  their  fellows.  This  they  have  a better 
opportunity  of  doing  when  yoked  in  a line, 
as  each  pulls  by  the  traces  of  the  one  behind 
him  ; and,  therefore,  with  the  exception  of 
the  foremost  horse,  it  is  difficult  to  tell 
when  they  neglect  their  work.  Another 
inconvenience  attending  yoking  cattle  in  a 
line  is,  that  when  the  fore-cattle  are  all 
yoked  to  the  traces  of  the  hindmost,  it  is 
obvious  that,  as  the  beam  to  which  the 
draught  is  fixed  is  much  lower  than  the 
shoulders  of  the  first  horse,  by  which  the 
rest  pull,  such  a weight  must  be  laid  upon 
his  back  or  shoulders  as  must  render  him 
incapable  of  giving  any  assistance.  When  a 
body  is  to  be  moved  forward,  the  nearer  the 
direction  of  the  force  applied,  approaches  to 
the  direction  of  the  body,  the  greater  is  the 
influence  exercised;  and,  therefore,  a.s  the 
plough  moves  horizontally,  and  as  the 
direction  of  the  united  draught  of  a plough 
with  the  cattle  yoked  two  abreast  is  more 
horizontally  Inclined  than  the  direction  of 
the  draught  in  a plough  with  the  cattle 
yoked  in  a line,  the  same  force  applied  wilt 
have  greater  influence.  This  fact  is  con- 
firmed when  the  cattle  are  yoked  in  pairs  ; 
for  each  has  then  a separate  draught.  The 
goadsman  knows  by  the  position  of  the 
yokes,  whenever  one  of  the  horses  does  not 
draw  equally  well  with  his  fellow ; and  the 
ploughman  perceives,  by  the  going  of  the 
plough,  whenever  either  of  the  two  pairs 
does  not  draw  equally. well  with  the  other; 
for  if  the  pair  that  go  foremost  neglect  their 
work,  the-plough  la  pulled  out  of  the  ground  ; 
and  if  the  pair  that  go  hindmost  neglect 
their  work,  the  plough  enters  the  soil  too 
deeply.  These  diflerent  modes  of  yoking 
are,  also,  in  a great  measure  dependent  on 
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the  particular  soil.  When  the  land  is  stiff 
and  the  labour  severe,  yoking  the  cattle  in 
pairs  seems  preferable,  as  it  affords  the 
strongest  draught ; and  when  the  land  is 
wet  a'nd  in  danger  of  being  injured  by  the 
treading  of  the  cattle,  the  yoking  them  in  a 
line  coniines  them  to  the  bottom  of  the 
furrow,  and  prevents  a great  amount  of 
harm. 

YORKSHIRE  BACON.— It  is  generally 
admitted  that  the  bacon  which  conies  from 
Yorkshire  is  the  best  of  this  kind  of  food. 
The  peculiarity  of  flavour  depends  upon  the 
mode  of  curing,  which  is  conducted  in  the 
following  manner  After  killing,  the  meat 
is  suffered  to  hang  for  twenty-four  hours, 
before  being  cut  up ; saltpetre  is  then 
rubbed  in,  in  the  proportion  of  one  pound  to 
two  hundred  and  eighty  pounds  ol  meat, 
and  from  twenty -one  to  twenty -eight 
pounds  of  common  salt ; this  being  well 
rubbed  in,  the  meat  is  laid  in  a tub  kept  lor 
that  purpose.  Having  lain  for  a fortnight, 
it  is  turned  over,  and  about  seven  pounds  ot 
salt  is  applied,  after  which  the  meat  is  lelt 
for  a fortnight  longer  ; it  is  then  taken  out, 
and  hung  up  in  the  kitchen,  the  inside 
washed  over  with  quicklime  and  water,  to 
preserve  it  from  the  bacon-fly  and  prevent 
It  turning  rancid ; it  is  then  hung  up  in  a 
spare  room  away  from  all  heat,  but  where  it 
is  perfectly  dry. 

YORKSHIRE  BISCUITS.— Mix  a small 
teaspoouful  of  bi-carbonate  of  soda  and  a 
very  little  salt  with  a pound  of  flour-;  rub 
in  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter,  add  one 
egg,  well  beaten,  and  as  much  butter-milk 
as  will  render  the  mass  of  a still  paste ; 
knead  till  quite  smooth  ; roll  it,  cut  out  the 
biscuits  ; prick  them,  and  bake  immediately 
in  a moderately  hot  oven. 

Flour,  lib. ; bi-carboiiate  of  soda,  1 
sni'all  teaspoonlul ; salt,  suflicient ; butter, 
41b. ; egg,  1 ; butter-milk,  suflicient. 

YORKSHIRE  CAKE.— To  one  quart  of 
lukewarm  milk  add  a quarter  ol  a pint  ol 
good  ale  yeast,  and  mix  them  well  together 
with  enough  flour  to  make  a thick  batter ; 
let  it  stand  in  a warm  place  till  it  rises  as 
bigli  as  it  can  ; then  rub  hall  a pound  ol 
butter  into  some  flour,  and  mi-x  with  it  four- 
eggs  ; beat  all  well  together,  add  sufficient 
flour  to  make  it  into  dough,  and  let  it  stand 
for  half  an  hour  ; tlien  work  it  liglitly  up 
and  make  into  bun.s,  put  them  on  tins  in  a 
alow  oven,  cover  them  with  a light  cloth, 
and  toast  them  with  butter. 

fJQ-  Milk,  1 quart;  yeast,  % pint;  flour, 
auAicient;  butter,  }lb.;  eggs,  4. 

YOKKSHIRE  CAI.TJI-E.— Take  a pint 
of  new  milk,  turn  it  with  sack;  theri  strain. 
Snil  put  it  ih  u flaucepan  with  two 
mace,  three  slices  of  white  bread,  and  a httlc 


eraU'd  nutmeg.  Boil  over  a slow  lire,  then 
00^1  the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  and  ti  e 
whites  of  two;  stir  into  the  caudle  to 
thicken,  taking  care  to  stir 
of  curdling  it ; sweeten  to  taste,  and  serve 

warm. 

YOKKSII  IKH  MUFFINS.-Het  a sponge 

,vith  a portion  of  a pint  of  new  milk,  and 
ii:;5 


half  an  ounce  of  German  yeast,  stirred  into 
the  midst  of  two  pounds  of  flour ; set  it  in  a 
rather  warm  place,  covered  with  a c.oth ; 
when  well  risen,  melt  two  ounces  of  butter 
in  the  remainder  of  the  pint  of  milk ; mix  it 
into  the  flour,  adding  a little  salt  and  tvyo 
eggs,  well  beaten ; beat  the  dough  for 
twenty  minutes  ; then  make  it  up  into  balls, 
on  a board  well  dredged  with  flour ; lay  a 
cloth  in  a tray  before  the  fire,  but  not  too 
near ; dredge  it  well  with  flour,  and  as  the 
balls  are  made,  place  them  at  a certain 
distance  from  each  other,  in  order  that  they 
may  not  run  into  each  other  in  rising ; cover 
them  with  a cloth,  and  in  about  twenty 
minutes  lay  them  on  hot  tins  ; shape  them 
with  a knife,  and  bake  them  in  a quick 
oven.  ^ 

Flour,  2lbs. ; milk,  1 pint ; butter, 
2ozs.;  eggs,  2 ; German  yeast,  ioz. 

YOKKSHIRE  PUDDING.— This  highly 
esteemed  and  excellent  pudding  may  be 
made  in  a variety  of  ways,  the  following 
methods  being  the  best 1.  Take  two  eggs, 
a pint  of  milk  or  of  water,  and  half  a tea- 
spoonful of  salt;  beat  these  well  together, 
put  six  large  tablespoonfuls  of  flour  into  a 
basin,  gradually  incorporate  with  it  the  eggs, 
and  the  milk  or  water  to  a smooth  batter, 
and  beat  these  together  for  a quarter  ol  an 
hour  Place  over  this  the  meat  which  is  to  be 
roasted  or  baked.  Where  it  is  wished  to  retain 
the  gravy  for  other  purposes,  the  pudding 
may  be  baked  in  the  following  manner  :— 
Rub  a tablespoonful  of  dripping  over  the 
bottom  and  the  sides  of  the  baking-ijan, 
and  into  this,  pour  the  batter  through  a 
strainer;  bake  the  pudding  for  an  hour  and 
a half,  frequently  turning  the  pan,  to  allow 
of  the  pudding  becoming  uniformly  brown. 
2 Rub  half  a'teaspoonful  of  baking-pow-der 
quite  smooth,  mix  it  well  with  sU  ounces  of 
flour,  and  as  much  milk  as  will  make  it  a 
stiff  batter,  and  a teaspoonlul  ol  salt ; beat 
the  whole  till  perfectly  smooth ; add  two 
eggs,  well  beaten,  and  us  much  milk  as,  with 
the  quantity  previously  used,  wil  "‘Ac  if 
Pint  in  all.  Mdt  some  butter  in  a large  ll.it 
dish  or  tin  ; pour  in  the  batter;  bake  ii‘ a 
quick  oven.  3.  Make  a still  batter  "'v. 
beaten  whites  and  yolks  of  ^ 

a pound  of  flour,  a pint  and  a hall 
mVlk  a teaspoonlul  of  salt,  and  two  able- 

S<i.“  This  puddh.]^  will 

flour,  and  a teaspoonlul  ol  8‘f  '' ' py 

eggs  well,  strain,  and  mix  . 

wilti  the  Hour,  then  pour  ''V  'V,.,.  „ 

much  new  milk  as  will  reduce  ’ 

the  consistence  of  rather  ’ unin.,. 

a pan  warmed  in  readiness  ; biat  the  built 


a pan  warnicu  m ic.iuiu^no  , iwCnn*  it 
br'iskly  and  lightly  the  I';-;  ent 

iimired  ill  watc  1 it  ciirelully  lo  prtvn  u 
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butter  a shallow  pan,  pour  the  mixture  into 

it,  and  hake  under  the  meat.  , 

1.  Eggs,  2 ; milk  or  water,  1 pint ; 
salt,  i teaspoonful ; flour,  6 tablespoonfuls. 

2.  Baking-powder,  i teaspoonful;  flour, 
60ZS. ; milk,  1 pint ; salt,  i teaspoonful ; 
eggs,  2.  3.  Eggs,  3 ; flour,  ^Ib. ; milk, 

pint;  salt,  1 teaspoonful;  ale,  2 table- 
spoonfuls. 4.  Eggs,  6 ; 
fuls ; salt,  1 teaspoonful ; milk,  sufficient. 

5.  Flour,  5 tablespoonfuls ; milk,  1 quart ; 

^^foRKSHIRE  SALAD.-Mix  a table- 
Bpoonful  of  treacle  with  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  vinegar ; add  a little  black  pepper,  apd 
shred  lettuces  into  the  mixture,  and  young 
onions,  if  liked.  „ a 

YUCCA. — A plant  called,  also,  Ao^™  ® 
needlei”  It  constitutes  one  of  the  aloe-like 
<^enera  with  thick,  sharp-pointed  leaves,  and 
manv  of  the  species  appear  very  ornamental 
when  planted  out  in  borders  or  in  la\TOS. 
The  plant  will  grow  in  any  common  border 
where  the  situation  is  a dry  one ; and  where 
nature  has  denied  this,  the  best  'W .js 
plant  the  yucca  on  a hillock  of  suitaWe 
Compost  elevated  above  the  level  of  the 
garden,  covering  the  whole  with  turf. 

YULE  CAKE.— Take  one  pound  of  fresh 
butter,  one  pound  of  sugar,  .one  pound  and 
a half  of  flour,  two  pounds  °/ 
fflass  of  brandy,  one  pound  of  sweetmeats, 
fwo  ouncL  of  sweet  almonds,  ten  eggs  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  cinnamon.  Melt  the 
bS  to  a cream,  and  put  m the  sugar 
Stir  it  till  quite  light,  adding  the  allspice  and 
pounded  cinnamon,  in  a quarter  of  an  hour 
take  the  yolks  of  the  eggs,  and  work  them 
two  or  three  at  a time ; and  the  whites  of 
the  same  must  by  this  time  be  beaten  into  a 
strong  snow  quite  ready  to  work  in.  As  the 
paste  must  not  stand  to  chill  the  butter,  or 
it  wifi  be  heavy,  work  in  the  whites  gradually, 
then  add  the  orange-peel,  lemon,  and  citron, 
cut  in  fine  stripsrand  the  currants,  which 
must  be  mixed  in  well,  with  the  almonds  ; 
Sen  add  the  sifted  flour  and  a glass  of 
brandy.  Bake  this  cake  in  a tin  hoop,  in  a 


hot  oven  for  three  hours,  and  put  twelve  f 
sheets  of  paper  under  it  to  keep  it  from  f 
burning. 

i5^  Fresh  butter,  lib. ; sugar,  lib. ; flour, 
l|lbs. ; currants,  2lbs. ; brandy,  1 glass ; 
sweetmeats,  lib.;  sweet  almonds,  2ozs. ; 
eggs,  10 ; allspice,  ioz. ; cinnamon,  ioz. 


Z. 


ZINC.— A metal  which  does  not  occur  in 
the  native  state,  but  is  obtained  from  its 
ores,  which  are  chiefly  the  sulphuret  and 
carbonate  of  zinc.  It  has  a brilliant 
metallic  lustre,  and  a bluish  white  colour. 
It  is  so  hard  as  to  be  filed  with  some 
difficulty,  and  its  toughness  is  such  as  to 
require  a great  amount  of  force  to  break  it 
when  the  mass  is  considerable.  It  under- 
goes little  alteration,  even  by  the  combined 
operation  of  air  and  moisture  at  common 
temperatures.  When  heated  to  between  the 
temperature  of  boiling  water  and  300“ 
Fahrenheit,  it  becomes  both  malleable  and 
ductile,  so  that  it  may  be  rolled  into  sheets 
and  drawn  otherwise.  Exposed  to  a white 
heat,  out  of  the  contact  of  air,  it  sublimes 

and  is  condensed  nnchanged.  _ 

ZINC  LOTION.— Sulphate  of  zinc,  one 
drachm ; water,  one  pint.  This  is  a drying 
wash  used  in  cracking  of  the  skin,  and  after 
burns  and  scalds,  to  heal  them  and  arrest 

the  discharge.  k.- 

ZINC  OINTMENT.  — This  is  made  by 
rubbing  well  together  one  ounce  f of 

zinc,  and  six  ounces  of  hog  s 
ointment  is  useful  for  children,  it  is  also 
commonly  used  for  dressing  the  sores  remain- 
ing after  scalds  and  burns,  to  absorb  the 

skin,  from  which  a watery  fluid  oozes  and 
irritates  the  neighbouring  skin. 


THE  END. 
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